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PROCEEDINGS AND DEBATES OF THE SEVENTY-FIRST CONGRESS 
SECOND 


SENATE 
Fray, January 24, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1980) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst George 
Baird Gillett 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blouse Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Broek Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hatfield 
Caraway Hawes 
Connally Hebert 
Copeland Heflin 
Couzens Howell 

Johnson 

Jones 

Kean 
Fletcher Kendrick 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate on aceount of serious illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FESS. My colleague the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuttocu] is detained from the Senate on official business. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for 
the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

PETITIONS 

Mr. CAPPER presented resolutions adopted by the Great 
Bend branch of the Business and Professional Women's Club, 
and by eight branches of the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, all in the State of Kansas, favoring the prompt ratifica- 
tion by the Senate of the proposed World Court protocol, which 
were referred to the Committee on Forefgn Relations. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a resolution adopted by the faculty 
of Sam Houston State Teachers College, Huntsville, Tex., favor- 
ing the ratification of proposed protocols for adherence of the 
United States to the World Court, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. JONES presented a petition of sundry citizens of the 
State of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Washington, praying for the passage of legislation to create a 
Federal department of education, which was referred to the 
Committee on Education and Labor. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by Chapter 
No. 9, Izaak Walton League of America, at Casper, Wyo., favor- 
ing the passage of legislation amending the migratory bird 
treaty act with respect to bag limitations, which was referred 
to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

EXTENSION OF BOUNDARIES OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by the Game 
and Fish Commission of the State of Wyoming, which was 
referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Suryeys and 
ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 
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Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNar: 
Meten? 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 


SESSION 


Resolution by Wyoming Game and Fish Commission 


Whereas it is proposed to change and extend the eastern and south 
boundary lines of Yellowstone National Park from the present location 
of said lines, which have been used and found satisfactory for more 
than 50 years; and 

Whereas it is proposed by said extension to include within said park 
all that part of the State of Wyoming lying within the drainage area of 
the upper Yellowstone River and Thorofare Creek, thereby removing 
from said State the control and police jurisdiction over this vast wilder- 
ness area and the control and protection of the game animals, birds, and 
fish in the above area; and 

Whereas we know that these powers of protection and control can 
and will be administered more effectually and satisfactorily by the State 
of Wyoming under its Inws; and 

Whereas no reasonable, logical, or valid excuses or reasons have been 
given or attempted to show or prove that such extension is necessary: 
Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the Wyoming State Game and Fish Commission in reguler 
mecting assembled, That we are unalterably opposed to any extension of 
the present east or south boundary line of said Yellowstone National 
Park so as to include any land whatsoever now under the jurisdiction 
of the State of Wyoming or the United States Forestry Department for 
the following reasons, to wit: 

1. The land proposed to be included within the extended boundary 
lines constitute the most valuable big-game territory in the United 
States, of like area, and the continued exercise of police jurisdiction 
over it is vitally necessary to the State of Wyoming in the protection, 
conservation, and control of the elk, moose, and other species of big 
game ranging thereon. 

2. Perpetual protection and sanctuary of the above animals on the 
area above referred to will remove from the proper officers of our State 
the power to control the said animals within the number possible to 
range and feed during the winter seasons, and by reason of overstocking 
our winter range endanger the very existence of the whole herd by star- 
vation and disease, 

3. Through the virgin forests of this area wind the blazed tralls of 
the early explorers, trappers, and hunters, and around it lingers the 
traditions and tales of these ploneer adventurers, rich in the spirit of 
American freedom of our yesterdays which we wish continued. 

4. The wild and primitive character of this bit of nature's handiwork 
attracts, and will continue forever to attract, the lover of the great out 
of doors, the hunter and the fisherman, who desire to journey here to 
enjoy their particular sport or recreation free from too much restrictive 
rules and regulations, 

5. No danger of commercialization or exploitation by the United 
States Forestry Service or the State of Wyoming is threatening this 
area, and for more than 40 years these agencies have administered this 
wilderness ably and well, and will continue to preserve it for all time 
to come if left in control of the same. 

6. Basing our belief upen the manner in which the primitive beauty 
and natural wonders of Yellowstone National Park have been com- 
merciniized and exploited, we view with apprehension and regret the 
inclusion of the above urea within said Yellowstone Park, and re- 
affirm that it should be left in the control of those who have protected 
it from spoliation and exploitation down through the years, and ask 
that it be left as a sample of God's handiwork through the years to 
come; be it further 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be spread on the minutes of 
this meeting, and that copies of the same be sent to our honorable 
United States Senators, Parrick J. SULLIVAN and Joux B. KENDRICK, 
to our Congressman, Vincent CARTER; to our governor, Frank C. Emer- 
son; to Director of National Parks, Horace M. Albright; to the members 
of the President's Yellowstone National Park Boundary Commission; 
and to the Associated Press of Wyoming. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported nominations 
of postmasters, which were ordered to be placed on the Execu- 
tive Calendar. 
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Mr. GREENE, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported sundry nominations in the 
Army, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar, 

Mr. JOHNSON, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, reported nominations in the Coast Guard 
and the Coast and Geodetic Survey, which were ordered to be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 


PROTECTION OF INDUSTRIAL PROPERTY 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, as in open executive session I 
ask permission to nrake public a treaty known as the treaty for 
the protection of industrial property, Executive C. I will say 
that the State Department have requested that this treaty be 
made public, so that it may be sent to different organizations 
which may wish to see it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, and as 
in open executive session, the injunction of secrecy is removed 
from the text of the treaty. 

The text of the treaty is as follows: 


To the Senate: 

With a view to receiving the adyice and consent of the Sen- 
ate to the ratification of the convention, I transmit herewith 
a duly authenticated copy of a convention signed at The Hague 
on November 6, 1925, by the plenipotentiaries of the United 
States and of the other Governments members of the Interna- 
tional Union for the Protection of Industrial Property modify- 
ing the International Industrial Property Convention of March 
20, 1883, revised at Brussels on December 14, 1900, and at Wash- 
ington on June 2, 1911. The convention was signed in one 
original, which is deposited with the Government of the Nether- 
lands. 

I recommend that the advice and consent of the Senate to the 
ratification of the convention be given subject to the under- 
standings set forth in the three declarations made by the 
American plenipotentiaries, and which are quoted in the ac- 
companying report from the Secretary of State. 

CALVIN COOLIDGE. 

Tne WHITE House, Washington. 


The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a duly authenti- 
cated copy of a convention signed at The Hague on November 6, 
1925, by the plenipotentiaries of the United States and of the 
other governments members of the International Union for the 
Protection of Industrial Property, modifying the International 
Convention of March 20, 1883, revised at Brussels on December 
14, 1900, and at Washington on June 2, 1911. 

It is suggested that it be recommended to the Senate that its 
advice and consent to ratification be given subject to three 
declarations made by the plenipotentiaries of the United States, 
as follows: 

(1) “The delegation of the United States understands that 
article 5, eliminating requirement of mention of registration on 
designs or industrial models, will not affect the present law in 
their country. The law of the United States as to notice of 
patents has been explained to the delegates, and will not be 
changed or affected by this provision of this convention.” 

(2) “The delegation for the United States understands that 
the term of the period of permissible nonuse, and the causes 
that may justify the nonuse of a registered mark in article 5, 
are to be decided solely by the country where use is required, 
and according to its own law and practice.” 

(3) „As to article 5 bis, the delegation of the United States 
understands that the taxes referred to do not inelude the final 
fee required by its laws after an application for patent is al- 
lowed and before the patent can be issued, and as to which a 
period of six months is now allowed for payment without fine 
or condition.” 

The convention has had the attention of the Secretary of 
Commerce who, in a letter to the undersigned dated January 20, 
1927, concurring in the opinion of the undersigned that the 
treaty should be sent to the Senate, adds as follows: 

“While the delegates for the United States to the Congress at 
The Hague were unable to obtain all that they desired in modi- 
fying the International Convention for the Protection of Indus- 
trial Property, as revised in Washington on June 2, 1911, they 
did succeed in obtaining very material modifications looking to 
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the amelioration of the present practice of many of the foreign 
countries, especially with relation to the working of patents.” 
Respectfully submitted. 
JOSEPH C. Grew, 
Acting Secretary of State. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, February 4, 1927. 


[Translation] 


The President of the German Reich; the President of the Re- 
publie of Austria; His Majesty the King of the Belgians; the 
President of the United States of Brazil; the President of the 
Republic of Cuba; His Majesty the King of Denmark; the 
President of the Dominican Republic; His Majesty the King of 
Spain; the President of the Republie of Esthonia; the Presi- 
dent of the United States of America; the President of the Re- 
public of Finland; the President of the French Republic; His 
Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the Brit- 
ish Dominions beyond the Seas, Emperor of India; His Serene 
Highness the Governor of Hungary; His Majesty the King of 
Italy; His Majesty the Emperor of Japan; His Majesty the 
Sultan of Moroceo; the President of the United Mexican States; 
His Majesty the King of Norway; Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands; the President of the Polish Republic, in the name 
of Poland and the Free City of Danzig; the President of the 
Portuguese Republic; His Majesty the King of the Serbs, Croats 
and Slovenes; His Majesty the King of Sweden; The Federal 
Council of the Swiss Confederation; the States of Syria and 
Grand Liban; the President of the Ozechoslovak Republic; His 
Highness the Bey of Tunis; the President of the Turkish 
Republic, 

Having deemed it expedient to make certain modifications and 
additions to the International Convention of March 20, 1883, 
for the creation of an International Union for the Protection of 
Industrial Property, revised at Brussels on December 14, 1900, 
and at Washington on June 2, 1911, have appointed as their 
plenipotentiaries, to wit: 

The President of the German Reich: 

M. W. F. von Vietinghoff, Conseiller de Légation d’Alle- 
magne A la Haye; 

M. von Specht, Geheimer Oberregierungsrat, Président de 
l’Office des Brevets; 

M. Klauer, Conseiller ministériel au Ministère de Justice; 

M. le Prof. Dr. Albert Osterrieth, Justizrat; 

The President of the Republic of Austria: 

M. le Dr. Carl Duschanek, Conseiller ministériel, 
Président de l'Office autrichien des Brevets; 

M. le Dr. Hans Fortwiingler, Conseiller ministériel audit 
Office ; 

His Majesty the King of the Belgians: 

M. Octave Mavaut, Directeur Général de Industrie au Min- 
ist@re de l'Industrie, du Travail et de la Prévoyance 
sociale ; 

M. Albert Capitaine, Avocat à la Cour d'Appel de Liège, 
ancien Bitonnier, Délégué de la Belgique à la Conférence 
de Washington; 

M. Louis André, Avocat à la Cour d'Appel de Bruxelles; 

M. Thomas Braun, Avocat à la Cour d'Appel de Bruxelles; 

M. Daniel Coppieters, Avocat à la Cour d'Appel de Bruxelles; 

The President of the United States of Brazil: 

M. le. Dr. Julio Augusto Barboza Carneiro, Membre du 
Comité Economique de la Société des Nations; 

M. le Prof. Dr. Carlos Americo Barbosa de Oliveira, Pro- 
fesseur à l'École Polytechnique, Directeur de l'École Nor- 
male des Arts et des Métiers Wenceslau Braz; 

The President of the Republic of Cuba: 

M. le Dr. Raphaël Martinez Ortiz, Envoyé Extraordinaire 
et Ministre Plénipotentiaire de Cuba à Paris; 

M. le Dr. Raphaél de la Torre, Chargé d’Affaires de Cuba a 
la Haye; 

His Majesty the King of Denmark: 

M. le Dr. N. J. Ehrenreich Hansen, Sous-Chem de Bureau 
au Ministére de l'Industrie, du Commerce et de la Navi- 
gation ; 

The President of the Dominican Republic: 

M. ©. G. de Haseth Cz., Consul de la République domini- 
caine & la Haye; 

His Majesty the King of Spain: 

S. Exe. M. Santiago Mendez de Vigo, Envoyé Extraordi- 
naire et Ministre Plénipoteniaire de S. M. le Roi d'Espagne 
à la Haye; 

M. Fernando Cabello y Lapiedra, Chef du Bureau de la 
Propriété Industrielle et Commerciale d’Espagne ; 


Vice- 
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M. José Garcia-Monge y de Vera, Secrétaire du Bureau de 

la Propriété Industrielle et Commerciale d'Espagne; 
The President of the Republic of Esthonia: 

M. O. Aarmann, Ingenieur, Directeur de Bureau des 
Brevets ; 

The President of the United States of America: 

Mr. Thomas E. Robertson, United States Commissioner of 
Patents, Member of the Bar of the Supreme Court of 
U. S. A.; 

Mr. Wallace R. Lane, formerly President of the American 
and Chicago Patent Law Associations, Member of the Bar 
of the Supreme Court of U. S. A. and the Supreme Court 
of Illinois; 

Mr. Jo Baily Brown, Pittsburgh, Member of the Bar of the 
Supreme Court of U. S. A., and the Supreme Court of 
Pennsylvania ; 

The President of the Republic of Finland: 

M. Yrjö Saastamoinen, Chargé d'Affaires de Finlande a la 
Haye; 

The President of the French Republic: 

S. Exc. M. Chassain de Marcilly, Envoyé Extraordinaire et 
Ministre Plénipotentiaire de France & la Haye; 

M. Marcel Plaisant, Depute, Avocat à la Cour d’Appel de 
Paris; 

M. Charles Drouets, Directeur de la Propriété Industrielle 
au Minist@re du Commerce; 

M. Georges Millard, Avocat A la Cour d'Appel de Paris, 
Vice-President du Comité technique de la Propriété Indus- 
trielle; 

His Majesty the King of Great Britain and Ireland and of the 
British Dominions Beyond the Seas, Emperor of India: 
For Great Britain and North Ireland: 

Sir Hubert Llewellyn Smith, G. C. B. Chief Economic Ad- 
viser to His Britannic Majesty's Government: 

M. Alfred James Martin. O. B. E., Assistant Comptroller of 
the Patent Office and Industrial Property Department of 
the Board of Trade; 

Sir Arthur Balfour, K. B. E., One of His Majesty's Justices 
of the Peace; Chairman of the Committee on Trade and 
Industry: 

For the Dominion of Canada: 

M. Frederick Herbert Palmer, M. C., Canadian Government 
Trade Commissioner; 

For the Commonwealth of Australia: 

M. le Lieutenant-Colonel Charles Vincent Watson, D. S. 0. 
V. D., Commissioner of Patents and Registrar of Trade 
Marks and Designs; 

For the Irish Free State; 
M. je Comte Gerald O’Kelly de Gallagh, Représentant de 
Etat Libre d'Irlande; 
His Serene Highness the Governor of Hungary: 
M. Elemér de Pompéry, Président de la Cour de Brevets; 
His Majesty the King of Italy: 

M. Dominico Barone, Conseiller d Etat; 

M. Gustavo de Sanctis, Directeur de Bureau de la Propriété 
Industrielle ; 

M. I'Ingénieur Letterlo Laboccetta ; 

M. Gino Olivetti, Député, Secrétaire Général de la Confédéra- 
tion de Industrie italienne ; 

M. le Prof. Mario Ghiron, Docent de droit industriel a 
l'Université de Rome; 

His Majesty the Emperor of Japan: 

M. Saichiro Sakikawa, Président du Bureau des Brevets 
d'Invention ; 

M. Nobumi Ito; 

His Majesty the Sultan of Morocco: 

S. Exc. M. Chassain de Marcilly, Envoyé Extraordinaire et 

Ministre Plénipotentiare de France à la Haye; 
The President of the United Mexican States: 

M. Julio Poulat, Attaché Commercial à la Légation du 
Mexique a Paris; 

His Majesty the King of Norway: 

M. Birger Gabriel Wyller, Directeur Général du Bureau de 
la Propriété Industrielle de Norvège; 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands: 

M. le Dr. J, Alingh Prins, Président du Conseil des Brevets, 
Directeur de l'Office de la Propriété Industrielle ; 

M. le Dr. H. Bijleveld, ancien Ministre, Membre de la 
Chambre des Députés, ancien Président du Conseil des 
Brevets, ancien Directeur de l'Office de la Propriété In- 
dustrielle ; 

M. le Dr. J. W. Dijckmeester, Membre du Conseil des 
Brevets; 
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The President of the Polish Republic: 
For Poland: 

S. Exc. M. le Dr. Stanislas Kożmiúski, Envoyé Extraordl- 
naire et Ministre Piénipotentiaire de Pologne À la Haye; 

M. le Dr. Frédéric Zoli, Professeur à l'Université de Krakow; 

For the Free City of Danzig: 

S. Exc. M. le Dr. Stanislas Kozmifiski, Envoyé Extraordi- 

naire et Ministre Plénipotentiaire de Pologne a la Haye; 
The President of the Republic of Portugal: 

S. Exe. M. A. C. De Souxa Santos Bandeira, Envoyé Ex- 
traordinaire et Ministre Plénipotentiaire du Portugal a la 
Haye; 

His Majesty the King of the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes: 

M. le Dr. Yanko Choumane, Président de l'Office pour la 
Protection de la Propriété Industrielle auprès du Min- 
ist@re du Commerce et de Industrie; 

M. Mihailo Preditch, Secrétaire audit Office; 

His Majesty the King of Sweden: 

M. le Directeur-Général E. O. J. Björklund, Chef de Ad- 
ministration des Brevets et d' Enregistrement; 

M. K. H. R. Hjertén, Conseiller de la Cour d’Appel de Gita ; 

M. A. E. Hasselrot, ancien Directeur de Bureau a ladite 
Administration, Conseil en matière de propriété indus- 
trielle; 

The Federal Council of the Swiss Confederation: 

S. Exc. M. Arthur de Pury, Envoyé Extraordinaire et Min- 
istre Plénipotentiaire de Suisse à la Haye; 

M. Walter Draft, Directeur du Bureau Fédéral de la Pro- 
priété Intellectuelle ; 

The President of the French Republic: 

For the States of Syria and Grand Liban: 

S. Exec. M. Chassain de Marcilly, Envoye Extraordinaire et 
Ministre Plénipotentiaire de France à la Haye; 

The President of the Czechoslovak Republic: 

S. Exc. M. P. Baracek, Ingenieur, Euvoyé Extraordinaire et 
Ministre Plénipotentiaire de Tchécoslovaquie à la Haye; 

M. le Dr. Karel Hermann-Otavsky, Professeur à l'Université 
de Prague; 

M. Bohuslav Pavlousek, Ingenieur, Vice-President de l'Office 
des Brevets de Prague; 

His Highness the Bey of Tunis: 

S. Exc. M. Chassain de Marcilly, Envoyé Extraordinaire et 

Ministre Plénipotentiaire de France A la Haye; 
The President of the Turkish Republic: 

Mehmed Essad Bey, Chargé d’Affaires de Turquie à la 
Haye. 

Who, having communicated to each other their respective full 
powers, which were found to be in good and due form, have 
agreed upon the following articles: 

The contracting countries constitute themselves into a Union 
for the protection of industrial property. 

The scope of industrial property includes patents, utility mod- 
els, industrial designs and models, trade marks, commercial 
names and indications of origin, or appellations of origin, as 
well as the repression of unfair competition. 

Industrial property is to be understood in the broadest mean- 
ing and is to be applied not only to industry and commerce as 
such, but likewise to agricultural industries (wines, grain, to- 
bacco leaves, fruit, cattle, ete.) and extractive (minerals, min- 
eral waters, etc.). 

The term “patents” includes the various types of industrial 
patents granted by the laws of the contracting countries, such as 
patents of importation, improvement putents, patents and cer- 
tificates of addition. 

ARTICLE 2 

Nationals of each of the contracting countries shall, in all 
other countries of the Union, as regards industrial property 
protection, enjoy the advantages that their respective laws now 
grant, or may hereafter grant, to their own nationals, without 
any prejudice of the right specially provided by the present con- 
vention. Consequently they shall have the same protection as 
the latter, and the same legal remedy against any infringement 
of their rights, provided they observe the conditions and for- 
malities imposed on subjects or citizens, 

Nevertheless no condition as to the possession of a domicile or 
establishment in the country where protection is claimed can be 
required of those who enjoy the benefits of the Union for the 
enjoyment of any industrial property rights. 

The provisions of the legislation of each of the contracting 
countries relative to judicial and administrative proceedings, 
and to competent authority as well as to the choice of domicile 
or the appointment of an authorized agent which may be re- 
quired by the industrial property legislation are expressly 
reserved, 
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ARTICLE 3 

Nationals of countries not forming part of the Union who are 
domiciled or who have real and effective industrial or commer- 
cial establishments in the territory of any of the countries of 
the Union, shall be assimilated to the nationals of the contract- 
ing countries. 

ARTICLE 4 

(a) Any person who has duly applied for a patent, the regis- 
tration of a utility model, industrial design or model, or trade 
mark in one of the contracting countries, or his legal representa- 
tive or assignee, shall enjoy, subject to the rights of third par- 
ties, for the purposes of registration in other countries, a right 
of priority during the periods hereinafter stated. 

(b) Consequently, subsequent filing in any of the other coun- 
tries of the Union before the expiration of these periods shall 
not be invalidated through any acts accomplished in the inter- 
val, either, particularly, by another filing, by publication of the 
invention, or by the working of it, by the sale of copies of the 
design or model, or by use of the trade mark. 

(e) The above-mentioned periods of priority shall be twelve 
months for patents and utility models, and six months for indus- 
trial designs and models, and trade marks. 

These periods shall start from the date of filing of the first 
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application in a country of the Union; the day of filing is not | 


counted in this period. If the last day of the period is a dies 
non in the country where protection is claimed, the period is 
extended until the next working day. 

(d) Any person desiring to take advantage of the priority of 
a previous application must make a declaration giving particu- 
lars as to the date of such application and the country in which 
it was made. Each country will determine for itself the latest 
date at which such declaration must be made. 

The particulars referred to shall be stated in the publications 
issued by the competent authority, and in particular in the pat- 
ents issued and the specifications relating thereto. 

The contracting countries may require avy person making a 
declaration of priority to produce a copy of the application 
(with the specification, drawings, ete.) previously made. The 
copy certified as correct by the authority receiving this demand 
shall not require any legal authentication, and in any circum- 
stances can be filed at any time within the period of three 
months from the lodging of the last application, They may also 
require that the declaration shall be accompanied by a certifi- 
cate by the proper authority showing the date of application, 
and also by a translation. 

No other formalities may be required for the declaration of 
priority at the time of application. Bach of the contracting 
countries shall decide for itself what consequences shall follow 
the omission of the formalities prescribed by the present article, 
but such consequence shall in no case be more serious than the 
loss of the right of priority. At later stages, further proof in 
support of the application may be required. 

(% Where an application is filed in a country for the regis- 
tration of an industrial design or model by virtue of a right of 
priority based on the registration of a utility model, the period 
of priority shall not exceed that fixed for industrial designs and 
models. 

Furthermore it is allowable to deposit in a country a utility 
model by virtue of rights of priority based on a patent applica- 
tion in another country, and vice versa. 

(f) If an application for a patent contains claims for mul- 
tiple priority, or if examination discloses that the application 
contains more than one invention, the competent authorities 
must at least allow the applicant to divide it, subject to the con- 
ditions of internal legislation reserving as date of each divisional 
application the date of the initial application and, (if there is 
occasion for it,) the benefits of the right of priority. 

ARTICLE 4 BIS 

Patents applied for in the various contracting countries by 
nationals of the Union shall be independent of the patents ob- 
tained for the same invention in other countries, whether such 
countries be or be not parties to the Union. 

This stipulation must receive a strict interpretation; in par- 


ticular, it shall be understood to mean that patents applied for | 


during the period of priority are independent, both as regards 
the grounds for refusal and for revocation, and also as regards 
their normal duration. 

This stipulation shall apply to all patents already existing at 
the time when it shall come into effect. 

The same stipulation shall apply, in the case of the accession 
of new countries, to patents in existence, either on one side or 
the other, at the time of accession. 

ARTICLE 5 

The introduction by the patentee into the country where the 
patent has been granted of objects manufactured in any of the 
countries of the Union shall not entail forfeiture. 
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Nevertheless, each of the contracting countries shall have the 
right to take the necessary legislative measures to prevent the 
abuses which might result from the exercise of the exclusive 
rights conferred by the patent, for example failure to work. 

These measures will only provide for the revocation of the 
patent if the granting of compulsory licenses shall not suffice to 
prevent such abuses. 

In all cases the patent will not be subject to such measures 
before the expiration of at least three years from the date of its 
grant and if the patentee produces just excuses. 

The protection of designs and industrial models cannot be 
liable to cancellation by reason of the introduction of objects 
corresponding to those protected. 

Articles shall not be required to bear any indication of regis- 
tration for recognition of this right. 

If in a country the use of a registered trade mark is com- 
pulsory, the registration cannot be cancelled until after a rea- 
sonable period, and only then if those interested cannot justify 
the causes of their inaction. 

ARTICLE 5 BIS 


A period of grace of at least three months will be granted for 
the payment of taxes prescribed for the maintenance of indus- 
trial property rights, together with a surcharge if the internal 
legislation of a country so provides. For patents of invention 
the contracting countries undertake moreover either to prolong 
that extended period to six months at least, or to provide for 
the restoration of a patent which has lapsed owing to the non- 
payment of fees. It is understood that these provisions are 
subject to the conditions prescribed by internal legislation. 

ARTICLE 5 TER 


In each of the contracting countries the following shall not 
be considered as infringing the rights of the patentee: 

(1) The use on board ships of other Unionist countries of 
anything the subject matter of his patent in the body of the 
ship, in the machinery, tackle, apparatus, and other accessories 
when such ships enter temporarily or accidentally the waters 
of the country, provided that such thing is employed there 
exclusively for the needs of the vessel. 

(2) The use of anything the subject matter of the patent in 
the construction of or functioning of the engines of locomotion 
for air or land of the other Unionist countries, or of the acces- 
sories of these engines, when these enter the country tem- 
porarily or accidentally. 

ARTICLE 6 


Every trade mark duly registered in the country of origin 
shall be admitted for registration and protected in the form 
originally registered in the other countries of the Union. 

Nevertheless the following marks may be refused or cancelled: 

1. Those which are of such a nature as to prejudice rights 
acquired by third parties in the country in which protection is 
applied for. 

2. Those which have no distinctive character, or which con- 
sist exclusively of signs or indications which serve in trade to 
designate the kind, quality, quantity, destination, value, place 
of origin or date of production, or which haye become custom- 
ary in the current language, or in the bona fide and unquestioned 
usages of the trade of the country in which protection is sought. 

In arriving at a decision as to the distinctiveness of the char- 
acter of a mark, all the circumstances of the case must be taken 
into account, and, in particular, the length of time that such a 
mark has been in use. 

3. Those which are contrary to morality or public order. 

It is to be understood that a mark can not be considered as 
contrary to public order for the sole reason that it does not con- 
form to some legislative requirement concerning trade marks, 
except in circumstances where this requirement itself relates to 
public order. 

The following shall be deemed the country of origin: 

The country of the Union where the applicant has an actual 
and genuine industrial or commercial establishment, and if he 
has not such an establishment, the country of the Union where 
he has his domicile and if he has not a domicile in the Union the 
country of his nationality in the case where he enjoys the bene- 
fits of the Union, 

In no case the renewal of the registration of a trade mark in 
the country of origin shall involve the obligation of renewal of 
the registration of the mark in other countries of the Union 
in which the mark has been registered. 

The benefits of priority shall subsist in trade mark applica- 
tions filed in the period allowed by Article 4, even when the reg- 
istration in the country of origin is only completed after the ex- 
piration of such period. 

The provisions of paragraph 1 do not preclude the right of 
requiring from an applicant a certificate, in due form, as to the 
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registration of his mark, issued by the competent authority of 
the country of origin but no legal authentication of such cer- 
tificate shall be required, 

ARTICLE 6 BIS 

The contracting countries undertake to refuse or invalidate, 
either administratively if their legislation so permits, or at the 
request of an interested party the registration of a trade mark 
which constitutes a reproduction or imitation liable to create 
confusion with a trade mark considered by the competent au- 
thority of the country of registration to be well-known there as 
being already a mark of a national of another contracting 
country and used for products of the same or a similar kind. 

A period of at least three years must be granted in order to 
claim the cancellation of these marks. The period shall start 
from the date of registration of the mark. No period shall be 
established to claim the cancellation of fraudulently-registered 
marks, 

ARTICLE 6 TER 

The contracting countries undertake to refuse or invalidate 
registration, and to prohibit by appropriate means the use, fail- 
ing authorization from the competent authority, whether as 
trade mark or a8 components of such all Coats of Arms, flags, 
and other State emblems of contracting countries, official con- 
trol and guarantee signs, and stamps adopted by them, and all 
imitation from an heraldic point of view. 

The prohibition of official control and guarantee signs and 
stamps shall apply only in cases where marks which comprise 
them are intended to be used on merchandise of the same or u 
similar nature, 

For the application of these provisions the contracting coun- 
tries agree to communicate reciprocally through the intermedi- 
ary of the International Bureau of Berne, the list of State em- 
blems and official control, and guarantee signs and stamps which 
they desire, or will desire, to place, wholly or with certain reser- 
vations, under the protection of the present article, as well as all 
subsequent modifications added to the list. Each contracting 
country shall place the communicated list at the disposal of the 
public in due course. 

Huch contracting country may within a period of twelve 
months from the receipt of the notification, and through the 
intermediary of the International Bureau of Berne, transmit 
its possible objections to any other country concerned. 

For State emblems which are well known the provisions of 
paragraph 1 shall only be applicable to marks registered after 
the signature of this Convention. 

For State emblems which are not well known and for official 
signs and stamps, these provisions shall only be applicable to 
marks registered more than two months after the receipt of the 
notification provided for in paragraph 3. 

In the case of (bad faith), countries shall have the right to 
cancel even the marks registered before the signature of the 
present Convention and embodying State emblems, signs and 
stamps. 

Nationals of each country who are authorized to make use 
of State emblems, and signs and stamps of their country, may 
use them even if there be a similarity with those of another 
country. 

The contracting countries undertake to prohibit the unauthor- 
ized use in trade of State Coats of Arms of other contracting 
countries when such use would be liable to cause confusion as 
to the origin of the product. 

The preceding provisions will not prevent the countries exer- 
cising the right to refuse or to invalidate by the application of 
number 8 of paragraph 2 of Article 6 marks containing with- 
out authority Coats of Arms, Flags, decorations, and other State 
emblems or official signs and stamps adopted by a country of 
the Union. 

ARTICLE : 

The nature of the goods on which the trade mark is to be 
used can In no case, form an obstacle to the registration of the 
trade mark, 

ARTICLE 7 BIS 

The contracting countries undertake to allow the filing of, 
and to protect, trade-marks belonging to associations the exist- 
ence of which is not contrary to the law of the eountry of 
origin, even if such associations do not possess an industrial 
or commercial establishment. 

Nevertheless, each country shall be the sole judge of the 
particular conditions on which an association may be allowed 
to obtain protection for its marks. 

ARTICLE $ 
A trade name shall be protected in all the countries of the 


Union without the obligation of filing or registration, whether it 
form part or not of a trade mark 
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All goods illegally bearing a trade mark or trade name shall 
be seized on importation into those countries of the Union 
where this mark or name has a right to legal protection. 

Seizure shall be effected equally in the country where the 
mark or name was illegally applied, or in the country to which 
the article bearing it has been imported. 

The seizure shall take place either at the request of the 
proper Government department or of any other competent au- 
thority, or of any interested party or actual or legal person, 
in conformity with the domestic law of each country, 

The authorities are not bound to effect the seizure in transit. 

If the law of a country does not admit of seizure on importa- 
tion, such seizure shall be replaced by prohibition of importation 
or seizure within such country, 

If the law of any country does not admit either of seizure 
upon importation or of prohibition of importation or of seizure 
within the country, and until such time as this legislation shail 
be accordingly modified, these measures will be replaced by the 
remedies assured in such cases to nationals by the law of such 
country, 

ARTICLE 10 

The stipulations of the preceding Article shall be applicable 
to every production which may falsely bear as indication of 
origin the name of a specified locality or country when such in- 
dication shall be joined to a trade name of a fictitious character 
or used with the intent to defraud. 

Any producer, manufacturer, or trader, engaged in the pro- 
duction, manufacture, or trade, of such goods and established 
either in the locality falsely designated as the place of origin, 
or in the district where the locality is situated or in the country 
falsely designated shali be deemed in all cases a party con- 
cerned, whether such persons be actual or legal. 

ARTICLE 10 BRIS 

The contracting countries are bound to assure to nationals of 
the Union an effective protection against unfair competition. 

Every act of competition contrary to honest practice in indus- 
trial or commercial matters constitutes an act of unfair 
competition, 

The following particularly are to be forbidden: 

1. All acts whatsoever of a nature to create confusion by no 
matter what means with the goods of a competitor. 

2. False ailegations, in the course of trade, of a nature to dis- 
credit the goods of a competitor. 

ARTICLE 10 TER 


The contracting countries undertake to assure to the nationals 
of other countries of the Union appropriate legal remedies to 
repress effectively all acts set forth in Articles 9, 10, and 10 bis. 

They undertake, moreover, to provide measures to permit syn- 
dicates and associations representing the industry or the trade 
interested, and of which the existence is not contrary to the 
laws of their country, to take action in justice or before the 
administrative authorities in view of the repression of the acts 
set forth in Articles 9, 10, and 10 bis so far as the law of the 
country in which protection is claimed permits it to the syn- 
dicates and associations of that country. 

ARTICLE 11 


The contracting countries shall, in conformity with the legis- 
lation of each country, accord temporary protection to patent- 
able inventions, to utility models, and to industrial designs or 
models, as well as to trade marks in respect of products which 
shall be exhibited at official, or officially-recognized international 
exhibitions held in the territory of one of them. 

This temporary protection shall not prolong the periods pro- 
vided by Article 4. If, later, the right of priority is sought, the 
competent authority of each country may date the period from 
the date of the introduction of the product into the exhibition, 

Each country may require, as proof of the identity of the 
object exhibited, and of the date of the introduction, such 
proofs as it may consider necessary» 

ARTICLE 12 


Each of the contracting countries agrees to establish a special 
Government (service) for industrial property, and a central 
office for communication to the public of patents, utility models, 
industrial designs or models, and trade nrarks. 

This (service) shall publish an official periodical paper. 

ARTICLE 13 


The International Office, established at Berne under the name 
“Bureau international pour la protection de la Propriété In- 
dustrielle,” is placed under the high authority of the Govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation, which is to regulate its or- 
ganization and supervise its working. 

The official language of the International Bureau is French. 
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The International Bureau centralizes information of every 
kind relating to the protection of industrial property and col- 
lates and publishes it. It interests itself in all matters of com- 
mon utility to the Union and edits, with the help of documents 
supplied to it by the various administrations, a periodical paper 
in the French language, dealing with questions regarding the 
object of the Union. 

The numbers of this paper, as well as the documents published 
by the International Office are circulated among the Administra- 
tions of the countries of the Union in the proportion of the 
number of contributing units as mentioned below. Such further 
copies as may be desired, either by the said Administrations, or 
by societies or private persons, will be paid for separately. 

The International Bureau shall at all times hold itself at the 
service of members of the Union, in order to supply them with 
any special information they may need on questions relating to 
the International system of industrial property. The Director 
of the International Bureau will furnish an annual report on 
its working, which shall be communicated to all the members 
of the Union. 


The expenses of the International Bureau will be borne by | 


the contracting countries in common. Unless fresh sanction is 
given, they must not exceed the sum of 120,000 Swiss francs 
per annum. This sum may be increased in cases of necessity by 
4 unanimous decision of one of the conference proyided for by 
Article 14. 

To determine the part which each country should contribute 
to this total of expenses the contracting countries and those 
which may afterwards join the Union shall be divided into six 
classes, each contributing in the proportion of a certain num- 
ber of units, namely: a 

nits 


ist Class.._.----..--~-..~----—-------------- ~~~ + --- =~ - + 
2nd Class 


6th Class__..--.-.-._..---_-.~~------------------ — — 


These co-efficients will be multiplied by the number of coun- 
tries in each class and the sum of the result thus obtained will 
supply the number of units by which the total expense has to 
be divided. 

The quotient will give the amount of the unit of expense. 

Euch of the contracting countries will designate, at the time 
of its accession, the class in which it wishes to be placed. 

The Government of the Swiss Confederation is to superin- 
tend the expenses of the International Bureau to advance the 
necessary funds and to render an annual account which will be 
communicated to all the other administrations. 

ARTICLE 14 

The present convention shall be submitted to periodical revi- 
sions with a view to the introduction of amendments calculated 
to improye the system of the Union. 

For this purpose, Conferences shall be held successively 
in one of the contracting countries between the delegates of the 
said countries, 

The Administration of the country In which the Conference 
is to be held will make preparation for the transaction of that 
Conference, with the assistance of the International Bureau. 

The Director of the International Bureau will be present at 
the meetings of the Conferences, and will take part in the dis- 
cussions, but without the privilege of voting. 

ARTICLE 15 

It is agreed that the contracting countries respectively reserve 
to themselves the right to make separately, as between them- 
selves, special arrangements for the protection of industrial 
property, in so far as such arrangements do not contravene the 
provisions of the present Convention. 

ARTICLE 16 - 

Countries which are not parties to the present Convention 
shall be allowed to accede-to it upon their request. 

The accession shall be notified through the diplomatic channel 
to the Government of the Swiss Confederation, and by the latter 
to all the other Governments. 


It shall entail, as a matter of right, accession to all the 


classes, as well as admission to all the advantages stipulated 
in the present Convention, and shall take effect one month 
after the dispatch of the notification by the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation to the other countries of the Union, 
unless a subsequent date has been indicated by the acceding 
country. 
ARTICLE 16 BIS 

The contracting countries have the right of acceding to the 
present Convention at any time on behalf of their Colonies, 
Possessions, Dependencies and Protectorates, or territories ad- 
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ministrated by virtue of a mandate from the League of Nations, 
or any of them. 

For this purpose they may either make a general declaration, 
including all their Colonies, Possessions, Dependencies and Pro- 
tectorates, and the Territories referred to in Paragraph 1, in 
the accession, or may expressly name those Included, or may 
confine themselves to indicating those which are excluded there- 
from. 

This declaration shall be notified in writing to the Govern- 
ment of the Swiss Confederation and by the latter to all the 
other Governments. 

Under the same conditions, the contracting countries may 
denounce the Convention on behalf of their Colonies, Posses- 
sions, Dependencies and Protectorates, or for the Territories 
referred to in Paragraph 1, or of any of them. 

ARTICLE 17 

The execution of the reciprocal engagements contained in the 
present Convention is subordinated, in so far as necessary, to 
the observance of the formalities and rules established by the 
constitutional laws of those of the contracting countries who 
are bound to procure the application of the same, which they 
engage to do with as little delay as possible, 

ARTICLE 17 BIS 


The Convention shall remain in force for an unlimited time, 
till the expiration of one year from the date of its denunciation, 
This denunciation shall be addressed to the Government of 
the Swiss Confederation. It shall only effect the denouncing 
country, the Convention remaining in operation as regards the 
other contracting countries. 
ARTICLE 18 


The present Act shall be ratified and the ratifications de- 
posited at The Hague not later than the Ist May 1928. It shali 
come into force between the countries which will have ratified it 
one month after such date. 

Nevertheless, if before May 1st 1928 it should be ratified by 
at least six countries, it will come into force between those 
countries one month after the Government of the Swiss Con- 
federation has notified them of the filing of the sixth ratifica- 
tion, and for the countries who should subsequently ratify, one 
month after the notification of each of these ratifications. 

This Act shall replace, as regards relations between the 
countries which ratify it, The Union Convention of Paris, 1883, 
revised at Washington 2nd June, 1911, and its Final Protocol, 
which shall remain in force as regards relations with countries 
which have not ratified the present Act. 


ARTICLE 19 


The present Act shall be signed in a single copy, which shall 
be deposited in the archives of the Government of the Nether- 
lands, A certified copy shall be forwarded by the latter to each 
of the Governments of the contracting countries. 

In witness whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have 
signed the present Act. 

Done at The Hagne, in a single copy, the sixth day of No- 
vember, 1925. 

For Germany: 

VIETINGHOFF. 

v. SPECHT. 

KQLAUER. 

ALBERT OSTERRIETH. 
For Australia: 

C. V. WATSON. 

For Austria: 

Dr. CARL DUSCHANEK, 

Dr. HANS FORTWÄNGLER. 
For Belgium: 

CAPITAINE, 

Lovis ANDRE. 

THoMAS BRAUN. 

D. COPPIETERS, 

For the United States of Brazil: 

J. A. BARBOZA CARNEIRO, 

CARLOS AMERICO BARBOSA DE OLIVEIRA. 
For Canada: 

FREDERICK H. PALMER. 
For Cuba: 

R. DE LA TORRE. 

For Denmark: 

N. J. EHRENREICH HANSEN. 

For the Free City of Danzig: 

Sr. KOŹMIŃSKI. 
For the Dominican Republic: 
C. G. pe HaAserH Cz. 
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For Spain: 
SANTIAGO MENDEZ DE Vico. 
FERNANDO CABELLO LAPIEDRA. 
José Garcia MONGE, 
Esthonia : 
O. AARMANN, 
the United States of America: 
THOMAS E. RORERTSON, 
WarLace R. Lang 
Jo Barty BROWN. 
Finland: 
Yro6 SAASTAMOINEN. 
France: 
Cr. pe MARCILLY. 
MARCEL PLAISANT. 
Cu. Drovers. 
Georges MAILLARD, 
Great Britain and Northern Ireland: 
II. LLEWELLYN SMITH. 
A. J. MARTIN. 
A. BALFOUR. 
Hungary: 
ELEMÉR DE POMPÉRY. 
the Free State of Ireland. 
G. OK DE GALLAGH, 
Italy: 
DOMENICO BARONE. 
LETTERIO LAHOCCEr rA. 
MAkIO Gumo. 
Japan: 
S. SAKIKAW. 
N. Iro. 
Morocco: 
Cu. pe Manon x. 
the United Mexican States: 
Jumo POULAT. 
Norway: 
B. WYLLER. 
The Netherlands : 
J. ALINGH PRINS. 
BIJLEVELD. 
DIJCK MEESTER, 
Poland: 
Sr. Ko2MINSKL 
Fréptnie Zon, 
Portugal: 
BANDEIRA. 
the Kingdom of the Serbs, Croats, and Slovens: 
Dr. YANKO CHOUMANE. 
MIHAILO PRÉDITOH. 
Sweden: 
E. O. J. BJÖRKLUND. 
H. Hyerrén. 
AXEL HASSELRoT. 
the Swiss: 
A. DE Pury. 
W. Krart. 
Syria and Grand Liban: 
CH. DEB 
Czechoslovakia : 
BARACER. 
Pror. DR. KAREL HERMANN-OTAVSKY, 
ING. BOHUSLAV PAVLOUSEK. 


MARCILLY. 


For Tunis: 
CH. pe MARCILLY. 
For Turkey: 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 


time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred | 


as follows: 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 8260) for the relief of Daniel J. Sullivan; to the 
Committee on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 8261) granting an increase of pension to Elsie E. 
Bradd (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MCMASTER: 

A bill (S. 8262) for the relief of George C. Mortensen; and 

A bill (S. 3263) for the relief of George C. Widlon; to the 
Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3264) granting a pension to Catherine M. Whittam 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 
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By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3265) to provide for the erection at Parkersburg, 
W. Va., of a memorial monument to certain veterans of the 
Civil War; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 
in bill (S. 3266) granting an increase of pension to May E. 
Mark ; 

A bill (S. 3267) granting an increase of pension to Margaret 
M. Downing; 

A bill (S. 3268) granting an increase of pension to Maggie A. 
Freeman; and 

A bill (S. 3269) granting an increase of pension to Rose E. 
Van Horn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3270) to vest in the Postmaster General authority 
to decide which bid is the most advantageous to the Government 
in connection with the purchase of moter trucks and motor- 
truck equipment in order that a reasonable standardization of 
motor trucks and equipment may be maintained throughout the 
Postal Service, and to purchase motor-truck parts from the man- 
ufacturers of the motor trucks, under such arrangements as the 
Postmaster General may deem advantageous to the Govern- 
ment; 

A bill (S. 3271) to extend to Government postal cards the 
provision for defacing the stamps on Government stamped en- 
velopes by mailers; 

A bill (S. 3272) to authorize the dispatch from the mailing 
post office of metered permit matter of the first class prepaid at 
least 2 cents, but not fully prepaid, and to authorize the accept- 
ance of third-class matter without stamps affixed in such quan- 
tities as may be prescribed; 

A bill (S. 3273) to authorize the Postmaster General to issue 
additional receipts or certificates of mailing to senders of any 
class of mail matter and to fix the fees chargeable therefor : 

A bill (S. 3274) to authorize the Postmaster General to 
charge for services rendered in disposing of undelivered mall in 
those cases where it is considered proper for the Postal Service 
to dispose of such mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-delivery 
mail without collection of the C. O. D. charges or for a greater 
or less amount than stated when mailed; 

A bill (8. 3275) to authorize the Postmaster General to 
impose fines on steamship and aircraft carriers transporting the 
mails beyond the borders of the United States for unreasonable 
and unnecessary delays and for other delinquencies; 

A bill (S. 3276) to enable the postmaster to designate em- 
ployees to act for him, including the signing of checks in his 
name; and 

A bill (S. 3277) to provide against the withholding of pay 
when employees are removed for breach of contract to render 
faithful service; to the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. TYDLINGS: 

A bill (S. 3278) relating to the retirement of naval officers 
with service as chiefs of bureaus in the Navy Department, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3279) granting an increase of pension to Thomas F. 
Strafford (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3280) granting an increase of pension to Fannie 
judders (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3281) to amend section 24 of the trading with the 
enemy act, as amended ; 

A bill (S. 3282) to amend subdivision (10) of section 202 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended: and 

A bill (S. 3283) to provide for the manner of making pay- 
ment of the revived war-risk insurance of John J. McCully; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SULLIVAN: 

A bill (S. 3284) for the relief of the Buck Creek Oil Co. 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Publie 
Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3285) granting a pension to Benjamin M. Casteel 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3286) for the relief of the heirs of I. L. Kleinman; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 127) authorizing the erection 
on the public grounds in the city of Washington, D. C, of a 
memorial to William Jennings Bryan; to the Committee on the 
Library. 5 
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CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. HowELL, the Committee on Claims was dis- 
charged from the further consideration of the bill (S. 3199) 
authorizing refunds to certain railroads of interest erroneously 
collected on account of overpayments under sections 209 and 
212 of the transportation act, 1920, as amended, and it was 
referred to the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 


PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 


A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that the President had 
approved and signed the following joint resolutions and acts: 

On January 22, 1930: 

S. J. Res. 115. Joint resolution authorizing the appointment of 
an ambassador to Poland; and 

S. J. Res. 118. Joint resolution to authorize additional appro- 
priations for the relief of Porto Rico. 

On January 23, 1930: 

S. 1752. An act to grant extensions of time on oil and gas 
prospecting permits ; 

S. 1784. An act authorizing an appropriation for improve- 
ments upon the Goyernment-owned land at Wakefield, West- 
moreland County, Va., the birthplace of George Washington ; 
and 

S. J. Res. 91. Joint resolution to amend sections 3 and 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to authorize and direct the survey, construc- 
tion, and maintenance of a memorial highway to connect Mount 
Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial 
Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington. 

On January 24, 1930: 

S. 581. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Jerome 
Bridge Co., a corporation, to maintain a bridge already con- 
structed across the Gasconade River near Jerome, Mo. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE 


Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the bill (S. 2763) authorizing the 
cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the coun- 
ties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, 
maintain, and operate one or more, but not to exceed three, toll 
or free bridges across the Missouri River. 

The citizens of Omaha and Council Bluffs are very much in- 
terested in this measure, and it will cause no discussion. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, and it was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to promote interstate commerce, im- 
prove the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the city of Omaha, Nebr., or Douglas County, Nebr., or the city of 
Council Bluffs, or Pottawattamie County, Iowa, or any two or more 
thereof cooperating, are hereby authorized to construct, maintain, and 
operate one or more, but not to exceed three, bridges and approaches 
thereto across the Missouri River, at points suitable to the interests 
of navigation, one at or near Farnam Street, Omaha, Nebr., one at 
or near South Omaha, Nebr., and one at or near Florence, Nebr., in 
accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 
23, 1906, and subject to the conditions and limitations contained in 
this act. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon said cities and counties, act- 
ing jointly, or any one or more of them separately, all such rights and 
powers to enter upon lands and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, 
and use real estate and other property needed for the location, con- 
struction, maintenance, and operation of any of such bridges and their 
approaches as are possessed by railroad corporations for railroad pur- 
poses or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes in the State in 
which such real estate or other property is situated, upon making just 
compensation therefor, to be ascertained and paid according to the laws 
of such State, and the proceedings therefor shall be the same as in 
the condemnation or expropriation of property for public purposes in 
such State. 

Sec. 3. The said cities and counties, or any one or more thereof, are 
hereby authorized to operate any of such bridges free of tolls, or, in 
thelr discretion, to fix and charge tolls for transit over any of such 
bridges; and in case rates of toll are so fixed, such rates shall be the 
legal rates until changed by the Secretary of War under authority con- 
tained in the act of March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 4. In fixing the rates of toll to be charged for the use of each 
bridge the same shall be so adjusted as to provide a fund sufficient to 
pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, and operating 
such bridge and its approaches under economical management, and to 
provide a sinking Yund sufficient to amortize the cost of such bridge 
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and its approaches, including reasonable interest and financing costs, as 
soon as possible, under reasonable charges, but within a period of not 
to exceed 15 years from the completion thereof or acquisition thereof 
as hereinafter provided. After a sinking fund sufficient for such amor- 
tization shall have been so provided, such bridge shall thereafter be 
maintained and operated free of tolls, or the rates of toll shall there- 
after be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not to exceed the amount 
necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and operation of such 
bridge and its approaches under economical management. An accurate 
record of the cost of each bridge and its approaches, the expenditures 
for maintaining, repairing, and operating the same, and of the daily 
tolls collected, shall be kept and shall be available for the information 
of all persons interested. 

Sec. 5. All rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act upon 
the city of Omaha, Nebr., the city of Council Bluffs, Iowa, the county 
of Douglas, Nebr., and the county of Pottawattamie, Iowa, may be 
enjoyed, used, or performed by said cities and counties, jointly, or by 
any one or more thereof separately, or by such boards or commissions 
as may be created by law to carry out the provisions of this act for 
said cities and counties, or any one or more thereof that may construct 
any of the bridges hereby authorized. The rights, powers, and privi- 
leges eonferred by this act may be assigned, conveyed, and transferred 
by said cities and counties to the State of Nebraska and the State of 
Iowa, or to either thereof, or to the highway departments of said States, 
or of either thereof, but shall not otherwise be assigned, conveyed, or 
transferred, 

Sec. 6. Said cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, 
and said counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, Iowa, acting 
jointly, or any one or more thereof acting separately, or any board or 
commission created by law to carry out the privileges conferred by this 
act, be, and are hereby, authorized to purchase by voluntary bargain, or 
acquire by condemnation proceedings in the exercise of the power of 
eminent domain, the existing bridge across the Missouri River between 
the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and now owned 
or operated by private persons or corporation, and thereafter to repair, 
reconstruct, enlarge, renew, or replace such bridge in accordance with 
the provisions of the act of March 23, 1906, and to operate the same 
subject to all the conditions in this act provided with reference to the 
construction of a new bridge. The method of condemnation and of 
ascertaining and making payment of just compensation shall be as fol- 
lows: If the condemnation proceeding is brought by any one of said 
cities or counties acting separately, the method shall be as provided by 
the laws of the State in which that city or county is situated for con- 
demnation of public utilities or other property for public purposes by 
such city or county, or for condemnation by railroad corporations for 
railroad purposes, or by bridge corporations for bridge purposes; and if 
the proceeding is a joint condemnation proceeding by any two or more 
of such cities or counties acting jointly, or by any boards or commis- 
sions acting for said cities or counties jointly, the same may be brought 
in either of the States in which such cities or counties are situated and 
subject to the laws of that State as herein provided for action by the 
eity or county situated in that State. 

Sec. 7. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, in the course of the discussion 
of the pending item it had been my intention to submit some 
remarks, but I believe the subject has been very fully covered. 
I think the whole situation has been laid before the Senate very 
clearly by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppe], so I do not 
eare to take the time of the Senate by making any extended 
remarks. I would, however, like to have inserted in the Recorp 
certain telegrams and communications which I have received 
from growers of cattle who are interested in the hide question. 

There being no objection, the telegrams and communications 
were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed in the Rxconn, 
as follows: 

Dzxvnn, COLO., January 12, 1939. 
Hon, LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Heavy imports on hides this fall have proven disastrous to local 
markets, Green salted country hides quoted in Nebraska, Colorado, and 
Wyoming territory about 5 cents a pound. Oddie amendment on hides 
entitled your strong support. Nineteen hundred and twenty-nine im- 
ports of canned beef almost double year ago. Packers circulating propa- 
ganda no increase in tariff needed, but stockmen are of different mind 
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and urge retention of 6-cent rate proposed in pending bill. Our con- 
vention meets here next week and will appreciate your making strong 
fight on above issues. 
AMERICAN NATIONAL Livm STOCK ASSOCIATION, 
By F. E. Moutax, Scoretary. 
PUEBLO, COLO., September , 1929. 
L. C. Pntrrs, 
Senate Office Building. Washington, D. C.: 
Pueblo County Stockgrowers Association urge you to do all in your 
power to obtain duty on hides. 
WALTER S. MARRIOTT, Secretary. 


— 


Rite, COLO., May 144, 02. 
Senator Lawnence C. Prirrs, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Colorado cattlemen much concerned over securing adequate tariff on 
meats and hides. Colorado Legislature recognized importance of live- 
stock Industry on necessity of protecting stock growers against foreign 
competition when they sent committee to Washington to appear before 
Ways and Means Committee of House. Our statements can be found 
in volume 7 of Schedule 7 of hearings before Ways and Means Com- 
mittee on tarif readjustment. Western Slope Cattle Growers Associa- 
tion ask that you make every effort to secure tariff on bides and meat 
products, as it is of vital importance to them. 

Craup H. Rees, Secretary. 


Fort COLLINS, COLO., May 29, 1929, 
Senator Lawrence C. PHIPPS, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

At a meeting of the Colorado Livestock & Feeders Associations, held 
at Fort Collins to-day, the following resolution was passed: 

“We urge upon Congress a full recognition of the principles that 
agriculture, including livestock, is entitled to the same protection as 
that accorded other industries. We ask your continued support of the 
present proposed tarifs regarding livestock and their by-products; 
notably hides; also upon ollis, The bill as passed by House reasonably 
satisfactory.” 

Rax Rxxxotos, Chairman. 


WALDEN, COLO., May 12, 1929. 


Senator L. C. Puiprs: 


Northpark Stockgrowers Association at annual meeting, May 11, unani- 


mously adopted resolution favoring substantial duty on hides. 
D. N. SUDDUTH, Seoretary of Association, 
Rrrie, COLO., May 14, 1929. 
Senator LAwnence C. Puirrs, 
Washington, D. C.: 

The Rifle Chamber of Commerce, realizing the importance of the live- 
stock industry to the State and this community, requests that you make 
every effort to secure a tariff sufficiently large on hides and meat prod- 
ucts to protect growers in this country. We sincerely hope you can 
secure tarif on hides, 

RIFLE CHAMBER or Commence. 


RESOLUTION PASSED BY THE LARIMER COUNTY STOCK GROWERS ASSOCIATION 
BUNDAY, JANUARY 13, 1029, LIVREMORB, COLO. 


Whereas the policy of the present Government of the United States 
is one of protection to its native Industries; and 
Whereas heretofore the meat-production business of the Western 
States has never had adequate tarif protection with regard to both 
hides and meat; and 
Whereas the only real protection afforded the industry at the present 
time agalust huge importations of Argentine meats Is the temporary 
embargo, which may be lifted at any time by our President, and re- 
celves no adequate protection from other sources; and 
Whereas these commodities have their origination in countries where 
production costs are materially less than in this country; and 
Whereas the costs of production have greatly increased in the past 
few years, making greater than ever the necessity of protection from all 
foreign competition; and 
Whereas the by-products of the sugar beet raising industry are a neces- 
sary auxiliary to the meat production of the West, the sugar-beet indus- 
try should also be amply protected; and 
Whereas the original idea of the tariff system was the protection of 
all our native industries: Therefore be it 
Resolved, That the Larimer County Stock Growers Association of 
Colorado do request and urge the present Congress of the United States 
to save the livestock industry of this country from ruin by the placing 
of adequate measures of tariff protection upon our products and the 
products of industries allied to the meat-production business. 
T. H. BACKETT. 
GORDON. P. JOHNSON. 
Joun Mexx. 
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Tue San Lois VALLEY FARM BUREAU Fenxunation, 
Alamosa, Colo., February 8, 1029. 
Hon. LAWRENCE C. PHIPPS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sm: The San Luis Valley Farm Bureau Federation, at its last 
regular monthly meeting held in Alamosa, Colo., February 4, 1929, dis- 
cussed the subject of protective tariffs on a number of farm products. 
This federation of farm bureaus is composed of most of the progessive 
farmers in Alamosa, Conejos, and Rio Grande Counties, Colo. 

Following thorough discussion at this last regular meeting, the mem- 
bership voted unanimously In favor of adequate protective tariff on sugar 
and meats and meat products, and instructed thelr secretary to write 
all of the Colorado Senators and Representatives and “ respectfully 
and earnestly urge that you do all within your power to obtain the 
tariff schedule of $3.20 per hundredweight, as asked by the Mountain 
States Beet Growers Association and other farm and agricultural in- 
terests,“ and “ to obtain the increased tariffs on meat, meat products, and 
hides as requested by the various livestock interests and associations.” 

This federation believes that increased tariffs on products which the 
American farmer produces in competition with cheap foreign labor is one 
of the most effective ways of relieving, at least a part of, the American 
farm burden. The farmers represented in this federation are making 
strenuous efforts to establish the sugar-beet industry in the San Luis 
Valley in order to more widely diversify their crops and enable them 
to fatten and finish some of the thousands of cattle and sheep pro- 
duced here, which now have to be sold as feeders, 

At the present price of refined sugar and the uncertainty of beet 
prices, particularly, resulting from foreign competition, the San Luls 
Valley farmers are unabie to grow sugar beets or Gnish their livestock 
without excessive danger of incurring serious financial losses. 

We have taken the liberty to write you at this length in order that 
you might better understand our conditions and feelings on these mat- 
ters. Your efforts in our behalf will certainly be appreciated. 

Respectfully and sincerely yours (signed for the San Luis Valley 
Farm Bureau Federation) by 

CHARLes Mant (by C. C.), 
President San Luis Valley Farm Bureau Federation, 
Max C. Granpy, 
Secretary San Luis Valley Farm Bureau Federation, 


Fort MORGAN, COLO., April 12, 1929. 
Hon. L. C. PHIPPS, 
Member of Congress, Washington, D. 0. 

Dran Sexaror: The cattle feeders of Morgan County, Colo., held a 
meeting at Fort Morgan the evening of March 11, 1929, at which meet- 
ing the following resolution was unanimously adopted: 

“ Wherens it seems expedient that a campaign of advertising to in- 
crease the consumption of beef be inaugurated: Be it 

“ Resolved, That we promise our support and suggest that other or- 
ganizations within the State of Colorado interested in the cattle industry 
in any way join in an effort to stabilize not only the cattle feeding 
but also the cattle-raising industry in Colorado and the United States.“ 

The above resolution was unanimously adopted and an organization 
formed, to be known as the Morgan County Cattle Feeders Association. 
The purpose of this association Is to actively cooperate with the State 
and National organizations, which are now being formed. 

Respectfully, 
Tun Mongax County Carrie Peepers Association, 
By R. B. GRAHAM, Secretary. 


Denver, COLO., May 9, 1929, 
Senator LAWRENCE C. Pures, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Dean Senator Pires: Ranchers and farmers of Colorado and the 
Western States were astonished when they read United Press dispatch 
dated May 7 which stated that hides were left on the free list. That 
the duty on wool had been increased. It had also been Increased on 
dairy products, oranges, grapefruit, pineapple, ctc, on sugar, on Cer- 
tain vegetables, on eggs, poultry, and other agricultural products, 

The proposed increase of from 8 cents to 6 cents per pound on fresh, 
chilled, or frozen beef is 2 cents per pound less than we proposed; 
however, we are perfectly willing to accept this schedule, 

The fact that hides were left on the free list has caused Colorado 
ranchers and farmers to write into this office and have suggested that 
I write you and respectfully request that you introduce at the proper 
time an amendment proposing to fix a duty on dry bides of 15 cents per 
pound and 6 cents per pound on green hides. 

For your information, I will state that the following schedule of rates 
was proposed: 

Dressed beef, $ cents a pound; live beef cattle, 4 cents a pound; live 
feeder cattle, 3 cents a pound; tinned beef, 40 per cent ad valorem; 
hides, dry, 15 cents a pound; hides, green, 6 cents a pound, 

These proposed schedules were included in the briefs filed with the 
Committee on Ways and Means. The American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion, the American Livestock Association, the National Grange, the 
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Farmers Union livestock commission agencies, the National Livestock 
Producers Association, and all western livestock associations in the 
11 western national-forest States appeared, testifled, and indorsed the 
proposed schedules. 

Testimony from representatives of these organizations is printed in 
tariff readjustment, 1929, hearings before the Committee on Ways and 
Meaus, House of Representatives, Seventleth Congress, second addition, 
volume 7, Schedule 7, agricultural products and provisions. 

Colorado representatives appeared and testified. The testimony of 
Senator Claude Reece, of Rifle, appears on page 3932, C. E. Collins, 
Kit Carson, on page 8888. R. T. Burdick, Fort Collins, on page 3896. 
B. F. Davis, Denver, on page 3881. L. F. Mollin, Denver, on page 3992. 

According to testimony of witnesses who appeared and testified before 
the Ways and Means Committee, these facts were stated and appeared 
in the briefs filed. 

First. Beef cattle inventories are still declining as a result of forced 
liquidations of loans during the period from 1921 to 1926. 

Second. Protection is needed in order that range herds may be rebuilt 
and quality improved, 

Third. United States has changed from an exporting to an importing 
country on beef cattle, 

Fourth. Production costs are advancing due to increasing costs of 
ranch feed, labor, forest permits, and tax items, 

Fifth. Production costs are much lower in the countries now shipping 
surpluses or in a position to ship surplus into this country. 

Sixth. An adequate protection of the industry will tend to stabilize 
prices for the consumer and producer alike. 

Seventh. United States shall be self-supporting in her beef-cattle pro- 
duction as a matter of national policy and necessity. 

Eighth. Restoring the beef-producing industry to a profitable basis 
through an adequate tariff protection will increase the buying power 
of the industry. 

HIDES 


Cattle, when slaughtered, yield less than 60 per cent of their live 
weight in the carcass, The amount and character of the offal deter- 
mines to a large extent the price paid to the producer. 

Hides were imported as follows in 1929; 

Pounds 
Imported 868, 957, 355 
Exported... 73 901 
Net Fre nr ren 293, 323, 085 

The growth and development for substitute hides has increased at a 
tremendous rate in recent years. Under present conditions with hides 
on the free list our domestic hides meet a double competition, from 
substitutes and from importations, 

During the month of September the price of hides went off 414 cents 
per pound, due primarily to a heavy importation of free hides from 
foreign countries. One big leather concern marked off $1,000,000 loss 
in their inventory for that month, This decline in hides was im- 
mediately reflected in the price of cattle. 

We think it is highly important that in the next tariff revision agri- 
culture, including livestock, be accorded the same protection in the 
American markets that is accorded to other industries, 

We would be pleased to have your views concerning this subject and 
our suggestions. 

Very truly yours, 
B. F. Davis, 
Secretary-Manager Colorado Stockgrowers Association. 


Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, for the Recorp I offer two tele- 
grams, one from Strange Bros., of Sioux City, Iowa, and the 
other from J. H. Mercer, secretary of the Kansas Livestock 
Association, both advocating a duty on hides. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, leaye is 
granted. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


Sioux Crry, Iowa, January 23, 1930. 
Senator TASKER L. ODDIH, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Adequate tariff protection on hides would increase farmers’ revenue 
$50 yearly. The current domestic hide market is so low in the country 
that most farmers refuse to skin fallen cattle. 

STRANGE Bros. 
TOPEKA, KANS., January 22, 1930, 
Senator Tasker L. ODDIE, 
Washington, D. C.: 

American agriculture must have protection in our home markets 
from countries where land is cheap, living standards low, and labor 
poorly paid if this basic industry is to be maintained upon an economic 
level with other American industries, The farmer can not longer buy 
in a protected market and sell in competition with the world. The 
time has come when adequate tariff duties must be applied to imports 
of farm and livestock and livestock products. Livestock producers of 
Kansas urge adoption of those schedules agreed upon by farm organi- 
zations for hides, livesto:k, and meat. Country hides are now selling 
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at prices entirely out of line with values of the finished product and 
importations of livestock and livestock products are increasing at 
amazing rate, 
J. H. MERCER, 
Secretary Kansas Livestock Association, 


Mr. ODDIE. The matter of a duty on hides has been dis- 
cussed very thoroughly on the floor of the Senate during the 
last three days. I hope the Senate will agree to the amend- 
ment I have offered. The livestock raisers are not asking any- 
thing unreasonable. They are asking for a chance to live. It 
has been pointed out on the floor of the Senate recently that 
there are 12,000,000 less beef cattle in the United States than 
there were about nine years ago. That means that a large 
market for the agricultural products of the West has been de- 
stroyed and the market of the South for cottonseed cake that 
is used for feeding cattle has been impaired. No one who is 
interested in the tarif. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the 
Nevada yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. ODDIE. I yield, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I notice that the Senator said 
the adoption of the amendment would benefit the cattle in- 
terests of the West. Are the benefits of the amendment to be 
limited to the West or are they to apply to cattle everywhere? 

Mr. ODDIE. They are to apply to cattle everywhere. I 


Senator from 


should have said the West, the South, the Central West, the 
I am glad the Senator from Kentucky 


East, and the North. 
corrected me. 

I am not going into any further discussion of the amend- 
ment. The question has been threshed out very thoroughly and 
I hope that the representatives of the people from all parts of 
the United States will see the justice of the amendment, the 
necessity for it, and the desire on the part of those advocating 
it to benefit all industries in the United States. 

Mr. President, if there is to be no further discussion on the 
question I ask for the yeas and nays, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, there is one 
feature of the pending amendment which has not as yet been 
discussed, which I wish to present to the Senate very briefly, 
and that is the unfair and discriminatory character of a 
specific duty on hides. Specific duties are almost invariably 
offensive, misleading, and deceptive. A specific duty upon hides 
is especially so. Whatever duty is levied on this article ought 
to be an ad valorem duty. The value of hides varies so that a 
specific duty of 5 cents per pound translated into ad valorem 
terms based upon the value of hides represents a spread of 
from 30 to 60 per cent ad valorem. It is more deluding to 
urge 5 cents per pound duty than to demand a duty of 60 cents 
upon every dollar of value in the hide. 

What does that mean? It means that a duty of 5 cents per 
pound on hides is more burdensome to the consumers of shoes 
manufactured from cheap hides than upon those who wear ex- 
pensive shoes. The spread is about 100 per cent. Five cents 
per pound upon hides means in ad valorem terms almost double 
the amount of duty upon hides that are used in the manu- 
facture of shoes worn by the poorer classes. It is less burden- 
some upon the hides which are used in the manufacture of 
shoes worn by the well to do. I raised the same objection and 
advanced the same reason in the case of the specific duty on 
wool. 

Not only that, but it is a fact which is not disputed, that 
in the wintertime there is a great deal of manure in the hides, 
According to the Tariff Commission, manure represents about 5 
per cent of the weight. So a specific duty means that the pub- 
lic are going to pay 5 cents a pound upon manure. 

I am not going to prolong the discussion. I merely desire 
to repeat that specific duties are always misleading and offen- 
sive, but in this particular instance they are markedly so. The 
amendment ought to be defeated, if for no other reason than 
that it proposes to levy a specific duty, fixing the duty upon 
pounds rather than upon the value of the hides. 

I have already discussed the serious injury which this amend- 
ment, if adopted, would inflict upon the leather industry and 
the exceedingly high compensatory duties that would have to be 
levied upon leather and boots and shoes in case this specific 
duty were adopted; but I want especially to call attention to 
the injustice of a specific duty in this case, and to repeat what 
I said yesterday in opposition to the amendment as a whole. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp certain data and a memo- 
randum in connection with my remarks, including the effect of 
this duty in increasing costs of shoes to the public, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


STATEMENT SHOWING Errect or 6-CmantT Dury on Hives tn Costs or 
SHOES, ux J. F. MCELWAIN Co., REPRESENTING THE NATIONAL BOOT & 
SHow MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION (INC) 

CALFSKINS FOR UPPERS 

It is the general opinion that on the average a pound of raw green 
enalfskins would yield, or produce, 1 foot of finished leather. It must 
be understood that some skins would yield more and others less. We 
believe our assumption is fair and conservative, 

Therefore, 5-cents-n-pound duty on green calfskin would increase cost 
of finished leather 5 cents a foot. There must, however, be added to 
this at least 10 per cent for selling and overhead, making total in- 
creased cost 5.5 cents per foot. 


AMOUNT OF UPPER LEATHER CONSUMED IN EACH PAIR 

We estimate that there is consumed 2% feet of leather to every pair 
of men's shoes produced, and 2 feet to every pair of women's shoes 
produced, This estimate is arrived at by averaging all types of shoes, 
Farm shoes would consume 3 to 6 feet per pair. We, therefore, feel 
that our figures are safe and conservative. 

Calfskins are used for upper-leather purposes, not for sole-leather 
purposes, 

COST PER PAIR FOR UPPERS CUT FROM CALPSKINS 

Multiplying 5.5 cents, which Is the increased cost per foot, by 2% 
feet, which is the estimated amount consumed in each pair of men's 
shoes, the Increased cost in men's shoes would amount to 12.4 cents 
per pair. 

Multiplying 5.5 cents by 2 feet, which is the estimated amount con- 
sumed in ench palr of women's shoes, the increased cost would be 11 
cents, 

HIDES FOR UPPER LEATHER 

Hides are used for both upper leather and sole leather. It is the 
general opinion that 1 pound of green hides would yield or produce 
0.80 to 0.85 foot of finished leather. 


COST PER PAIR FOR UPPERS MADE PROM HIDE LEATHER 
Five cents per pound duty on green hides would, therefore, increase 
the cost of finished leather 5.9 cents per foot. 
This would mean that the Increased cost per pair of men's shoes 
made from side leather on the average would figure 13.3 cents and on 
women's shoes, 11.8 cents per pair. 


HIDES FOR BOLB LEATHER 

It is estimated that 1 pound of green hides would yield or produce 
0.65 to 0.70 pound of finished sole leather. A 5 cents per pound duty 
on green hides would increase the cost of entire hide, including heads, 
bellies, shoulders, and bends, 7.7 cents per pound. This increase does 
not fall uniformly on all parts but would be absorbed according to the 
different values of the various parts as follows: 

The bend, representing the best part of the hide from which outer 
soles are cut (approximately 50 per cent of the hide), would show an 
increased cost of 11.6 cents per pound, 

Bellies, representing a less desirable part of the hide from which 
inner soles are cut, 3.8 cents per pound increase. 

Heads and shoulders, 3.5 cents per pound increase. 

The manufacturer, or cut-sole merchant, cuts from 10 to 12 pairs of 
men’s outer soles from the average bend and 14 to 15 pairs of women's 
outer soles from the average bend. 

With bends costing 11.6 cents per pound extra, this would result in 
a cost per pair on men's outer soles of 10.9 cents and on women's, 8.2 
cents per pair. 

Inner soles: Manufacturers cut from one and three-fourths to two and 
one fourth pairs of men's inner soles from 1 pound of leather and two 
and one-half to three pairs of women's inner soles from 1 pound of 
leather, The bellies costing 3.8 cents per pound, the average increased 
cost of men's Inner soles would be 1.7 cents per pair and women's 1.5 
cents per pair. 

A complete sole leather summary would be as follows: 

Sole leather: Estimated increased cost per pair due to a tariff of 5 
cents per pound on green hides, (Outer sole and inner sole are the 
miin factors. Other items detailed below.) 


Men's Women's 


Outer sale 
Inner sole. 
Counter 
Box toe.. 
Heel. 
Top lift 


$0. 080 
-0M 


«130 
7 The above must be increased at least 10 per cent to cover selling and overhead, ora 
total increase sole-leather cost, men’s, $0,179; women’s, $0.143. 
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Total increased cost per pair to manufacturer for both upper and sote 
leather 


Women's 


(a) Side-leather shoes: 
Upper leather cut from side, 
Sole leather 


Total increased cost per pair........_....-...-.......---- 


(b) Calfskin shoes: 
Upper leather. 
Sole leather 


INCREASED ULTIMATE COST TO THE CONSUMER 


Figuring on the basis of 15 per cent for wholesaling costs and 50 per 
cent on the cost price or 33% per cent on selling price for retailer, 
increase to the ultimate consumer would be at least 50 cents per pair. 


STATEMENT OP Evrect or zun RATES RECOMMENDED BY SENATE 
Finance COMMITTER 


A duty of 17% per cent is proposed on calf, side, and kid leather in 
H. R. 2667. The estimated average price paid for upper leather to be 
used in medium to fine shoes is 40 cents per foot. A duty of 17% per 
cent on 40-cent leather would raise the price of the leather to 47 cents. 

It is estimated that it takes approximately 2% feet of leather to 
produce one pair of men's shoes. The theoretical extra cost per pair 
because of the duty would be $0.1575 per pair. 

The estimated average price paid for upper leather to be used in 
cheaper grades of shoes is 30 cents. A 17% per cent duty on 30-cent 
leather would raise the price to 35.3 cents or 14 cents per pair. 

A duty of 15 per cent is proposed on sole leather in H. R. 2667. 
The estimated Increased cost per pair, due to this duty on sole leather, 
would be as follows: 


Medium Cheaper 
grade 


$0.05 
-012 
-000 
-003 
-002 


-009 
007 


Total increased cost per pair due to a duty of 17 %½ per cent on upper 
leather and 15 per cent on sole leather would be as follows: 


Medium | Cheaper 
grade grade 


We believe that $4 would be the average wholesale price for what 
would be termed medium-grade shoes. If this is correct, a compensatory 
duty would be 7 per cent. 

We believe that $2.60 would be the average wholesale price for what 
ig termed a cheaper-grade shoe. On this grade a compensatory duty 
would be 9 per cent. 

From a practical standpoint the question is, How much will the duty 
on leather actually increase the cost of the shoes? We are firmly con- 
vinced that a duty on hides and skins would increase the cost to the 
extent of the duty. A duty on leather would probably increase the cost 
of imported leather to the extent of the duty and where foreign leather 
is demanded, such as in high-grade shoes and certain types of women’s 
shoes, shoes would Increase in cost to the extent as indicated above, 
and, as my figures represent the average, in some instances the cost 
would be much greater. 

What will happen to domestic leather because of the duty? Inas- 
much as the industry is depressed and not making very much money, 
the domestic leather will undoubtedly advance relatively but not to the 
full extent of the duty. 

It is obvious, however, if there is a duty on leather, there must be 
at least a compensatory duty on shoes and a protective duty represent- 
ing the difference in cost of production. 


— 
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To CORRECT MISAPPREHENSIONS WITH RESPECT TO THE EFFECT OF AND 
NEED FOR A Dury Upon HIDES AND SHOES 

A duty on hides will increase the cost of leather shoes and other 

articles made of leather, while a duty on shoes will not increase the 
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Harold C. Keith, George E. Keith Co., Brockton, Mass., president. 
Jay Otis Ball, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, managing director. 
Raymond P. Morse, Cantilever Corporation, Brooklyn, N. V., treasurer. 
Edward J. Kuhn, 342 Madison Avenue, New York, secretary. 


cost of American-made shoes. 
HIDES 


United States must import about 
30 per cent of the hides they con- 
sume and about 40 per cent of the 
calfskins. There are not enough 
cattle or calves in the United 
States to produce all the hides we 
use. 

Therefore the price of imported 
hides determines the price of do- 
mestic hides, and a duty on hides 
will be refiected in the price of all 
hides consumed in the United 
States. A duty on hides will mean 
an increase of millions of dollars 
in the cost of shoes, saddles, har- 
ness, trunks, suit cases, and other 
leather products, 

Hides are a by-product of the 
cattle industry. The value of a 
hide is only about one-fifteenth the 
value of a steer. Cattle are raised 
for beef, and our per Capita con- 
sumption of beef and the number 
of beef cattle are steadily declining. 
No claim is made that a duty on 
hides will result in the raising of 
a greater number of cattle or the 
employment of additional farm 
laborers. 


Consider these parallel columns: 


SHOES 


shoe factories have a ca- 
pacity of at least 50 per cent in 
excess of the requirement of our 
domestic market and export trade. 
We can produce all the shoes we 
use. 

Therefore American manufac- 
turers—1,800 of them—are en- 
gaged in the keenest competition 
among themselves, even with no 
duty. With a duty the same in- 
tense competition and the same 
low prices will persist. A duty 
will do no more than shut out 
some imported shoes or will place 
the foreign article on a basis where 
it costs the American retailer more 
nearly what he must pay the Amer- 
jean manufacturer. 

If two-thirds of tue 
imported should be manufactured 
here, it woyld mean additional 
wages in the pockets of American 
shoe operatives amounting approxi- 
mately to $2,800,000 without add- 
ing to the shoe bill of the consumer. 
The addition purchasing power of 
shoe operatives, to say nothing of 
tanners and manufacturers of shoe 


Our 


shoes now 


supplies, would help other indus- 
tries. 


Some cattlemen want a duty on hides beeause they believe such a 


duty would increase the price they will receive for hides, though it 
has been demonstrated that on account of the manner in which hides 
are handled and the number of middlemen through whom they pass the 
enttleman will secure but a small part, if any, of the increase tn value. 


The shoe manufacturer, on the other hand, wants a duty on shoes, 
not so that he may increase his prices, but simply so that we may 
make in this country shoes now made abroad. Remember also that very 
few farmers raise enough cattle to benefit to auy material extent from 
an increase in the value of hides, while every farmer wears shoes and 
uses other articles of leather which will be increased in price by a 
duty on hides. 

It has been argued that shoes should have no duty because imports 
of leather shoes represent but a small percentage of our domestic 
production. Note, however: 

(a) During the year of 1929 there were imported 7,158,163 pairs of 
footwear, duty frec, as compared with 3,250,882 pairs during the year 
of 1928. 

(b) Of these totals, 6,182,641 in 1929 were leather boots and shoes, 
as compared with 2,616,884 in 1928; an increase of more than 156 
per cent. 

(e) Imports of women’s shoes will probably amount to 5 per cent 
of our domestic production. 

(d) Many commodities of which imports represent much less than 
5 per cent of domestic production at present carry a duty which it is 
proposed to increase—milk and cream, for example, where imports 
represent about one-half of 1 per cent of domestic production. 

It has been said that we do not need a duty on shoes. However: 

(a) Wages in Czechoslovakia, the largest shoe-exporting country in 
the world, are about 25 per cent of our wages. 

(b) The workmen there are probably just as efficient and factories 
just as well organized and equipped as ours here. 

(e) We should consider what may happen before the next tariff bill 
is framed. Between 1923 and 1928 imports of leather shoes increased 
655 per cent and of women’s shoes 1,653 per cent. Imports are now 
increasing over 100 per cent annually, If this continues, in 1932 at 
least 48,000,000 pairs of leather shoes will be imported, 

While our purpose is to point out the fallacy of a duty on hides and 
the justice of a duty on shoes, we assume it is generally recognized that 
a duty on hides or leather, without a duty on shoes, would be manifestly 
unfair, 

The National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers Association will be glad to 
send to anyone who may apply further statistics or information upon 
the points above outlined. 

National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers Association (Inc.), 342 Madison 
Avenue, New York. 


Fred L. Emerson, Dunn & McCarthy, Auburn, N. Y., chairman allied 
trades committee, 

Paul O. MacBride, Milford Shoe Co., Milford, Muss., chairman trades 
relations committee, 

Charles H. Jones, Commonwealth Shoe 
Mass., chairman Federal relations. 

J. Franklin McElwain, J. F. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass., chairman 
tarif committee. 

Vice presidents: Charles Ault, Auit-Williamson Shoe Co., Auburn, 
Me.; E. M. Rickard, the Rickard Shoe Co., Haverhill, Mass.; John R. 
Garside, A. Garside & Sons, Long Island City, N. X.; Harry G. Johansen, 
Johansen Bros. Shoe Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Honorary vice presidents, former presidents of the association: Hon. 
John S. Kent, M. A. Packard Co., Brockton, Mass.; J. Franklin Me- 
Klwain, J. F. McElwain Co., Boston, Mass.; John C. McKeon, Laird, 
Schober & Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; Henry W. Cook, A. E. Nettleton Co., 
Syracuse, N. X. 


& Leather Co., Whitman, 


HIDES 


(1) During the past 100 years hides have been on the free list, with 
the exception of the Dingley bill in 1898, at which time the Senate put 
on a 15 per cent tax, as a compromise, and this duty was continued in 
effect for a period of 12 years, 

(2) Hides, being a by-product of cattle, are not produced at will, 
and it has been demonstrated over a period of a great many years that 
higher prices for hides do not benefit the original producer of the cattle, 
as apparently there is no relation between cattle prices and hides. 

(3) It is known that no country that is an important producer of 
leather has an import duty on hides. We are in competition with the 
world on leather, and as cost of production in this country, from a labor 
and tanning-material standpoint, runs at least 30 per cent higher than 
most of the important leather-producing countries, we would be at a still 
further disadvantage if a duty was placed on hides. 

(4) From statistics we gather that the personnel of the tanning 
industries of wage earners and salaried employees are upward of 
75,000 4n this country. Most of the wage earners are trained in this 
particular fleld and the majority of them have worked in this industry 
all their lives, consequently it would be a great hardship if anything is 
done to throw these employees out of work, 

(5) Approximately 85 per cent of all cattle hides go into leather for 
the manufacture or repair of shoes. It must be argued that if the cost 
of hides to the tanners is increased, this cost must be passed on to the 
consumer, and it is only natural to assume that consumers of shoes 
would have to pay much more than any increased return that the hide 
producer might obtain, and there is no assurance that any increased 
price would be passed on to the producer. 

(6) From statistics we gather that approximately 9,000,000 heavy 
eattle hides, on an average, are used yearly by sole and belting leather 
tanners, Very few domestic hides are exported, and sole and belting 
leather tanners use approximately 5,400,000 of these hides annually, 
the balance of requirements coming from all parts of the world, There 
is no assurance, if a tax is placed on hides, that more hides can be made 
in the United States, as cattle in this country are ultimately raised for 
beef, and the demand for beef automatically regulates the production of 
cattle. This makes it necessary for tanners to go outside of the country 
to purchase the shortage of cattle hides which they may need. Except 
in times of panic there bas never been any surplus or backing up of 
hides in the United States, and there is no reason to believe that this 
will occur unless hides get out of ratio with their value in the form 
of leather. 

(7) When hides get out of line with their value in sole leather 
naturally sole leather has to be raised in price to take care of this 
incrensed hide cost, and it has been demonstrated, time and time 
again, that when this occurs substitutes for leather creep in. This 
ultimately works to a point where leather backs up and in turn is 
reflected by much lower prices, both on hides and leather, than the 
commodities are worth. Hides are worth only what a tanner can afford 
to pay for them and sell his production in the form of leather at cost 
plus a nominal profit, 

(8) There are certain price limits to which leather can go and be 
sold in quantities large enough to consume hides from usual sources 
of supply. Beyond such limits substitutes displace leather; therefore 
the consumption of raw material will be affected to the extent of this 
displacement. 

(9) Any increase in the cost of leather will result in an increased 
use of substitutes. Already the production of artificial leather has 
grown to a surprising figure—from $6,097,000 In 1914 to $40,932,000 | 
in 1925. (Statistical Abstract, 1928, p. 759.) The manufacture of 
rubber and composition soles in the 12 months ended with September, 
1928, was nearly double that for the 12 months immediately preceding. 
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Boston, Mass., January 23, 1930. 
Hon. Davin I. Wasn, 
United States Senate: 

Experience has proved that the income of the stock raiser can not be 
increased by a duty on hides. Whenever the price of hides rises above 
the normal level buying is checked and substitutes are used until price 
drops. Only result of levying this duty would prompt Increase in 
price of leather and shoes, followed by demoralization of the tanning 
and shoe industries, 

Cras. H. Jones, 
For the New England Shoe and Leather Association. 


Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, I have been requested by Mr. 
Milton S. Florsheim, the head of the Florsheim Shoe Co., of 
Chicago, one of the largest manufacturers and distributors at 
retail of shoes, to have read a letter which is a copy of a letter 
he recently wrote to a Member of the Senate. The letter was 
not written to me, and I have omitted the name of the addressee. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

January 20, 1930. 

My Dran Sexator: After my conference with you in your office, I 
wired to Chicago asking them to give me as near as they could, what in 
their opinion would be the added cost to the ultimate consumer of a 
6-cent per pound duty on bides and calfskins. 

Including profits, interest, and overhead, they estimate that men's 
shoes retailing for $5 per pair would cost the ultimate consumer approxi- 
mately 75 cents per pair additional. In other words, It would add 
approximately 75 cents to the price of a pair of $5 men's shoes. 

A duty of 6 cents per pound on the hides of animals of the bovine 
species would necessitate not only compensatory but also a protective 
duty, and I estimate that it would require a duty of at least 35 per cent 
to give the tanners the protection they would feel, and I believe would 
be entitled to, and should receive if hides of the bovine species were 
dutiable at 6 cents per pound. This would also necessitate a very high, 
and in my opinion, an excessive duty on shoes of not less than 50 per 
cent; that is, if you wish to give the leather manufacturers and the 
shoe manufacturers both a compensatory as well as a protective duty. 

From my practical experience, I think 75 cents additional cost per 
pair does not cover the eventual added price to the ultimate consumer. 
These high protective duties with the tanners as closely associated as 
they are now, the price of both hides and leather would be fixed at the 
importing point, and they would get a higher price during many periods 
than the figures would indicate, and I am inclined to the opinion that 
any such duty as you mention would bring about an additional cost of 
25 cents per palir more than the estimate, making the price of $5. shoes 
cost the ultimate consumer $1 per pair more than the present retail cost. 

A 6-cent per pound duty may benefit the men who are exclusively 
cattle raisers. I approximate that there are 15.000 men engaged in that 
industry. Not having statistical information available, this is merely 
my opinion, They might get some benefit, although in the long run, I 
belleve that cattle will only bring the price that the demand for meat 
justifies. The average farmer raises nbout three head of cattle per 
year, and a high duty such as you mention would, in my opinion, be a 
serious and costly measure for the average farmer, 

With the average carnings of the average workingman declining, owing 
to the huge number now unemployed, it would hardly seem fair that for 
a possible benefit to a very few cattle raisers, any such duty you mention 
would be Justified, 

In fact, no duty appears to me to be justified as a large duty ts 
unthinkable, and a small duty certainly does not benefit the average 
farmer and will cost the average citizen considerable money in the 
living cost. It would appear to me that any Increase in the living cost 
would be resented by the average citizen. 

With my knowledge of the entire situation, I do feel that in the long 
run all the citizens of the United States Including the farmers, and the 
industry itself, will be better off if the entire schedule is left as in the 
present bill—everything free, 

Very truly yours, 
Miro S. FLORSHEIM. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. ODDIE], as 
modified. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, if there is no Senator who de- 
sires to discuss the amendment, I suggest that the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppte], who appears to be out of the Chamber for 
the moment, called for the yeas and nays on it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have the yeas and 
nays on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
manded. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, and Mr. 
ABHURST responded in the affirmative when his name was called. 


The yeas and nays are de- 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had asked for recogni- 
tion before there was any response to the roll call. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
is correct. I withdraw my vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair recognizes the Sena- 
tor from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have not been so con- 
cerned over any amendment in the pending bill up to now as in 
this particular one. This is a matter of importance to every 
household in America. 

Not only that, but, as I view it, if the amendment proposed 
by the able Senator from Nevada shall be adopted, it will still 
further depress the great leather industry, the tanneries, as 
well as lessen the activities of the shoe factories of America, 
There are thousands of employees in the tanneries and leather 
factories. Because of these facts, it is my desire that every 
Member of the Senate should recognize the significance of what 
will happen should this amendment be adopted. 

In the beginning of my campaign for reelection in 1928 I had 
every sort of appeal made to me by interests, some of which 
might be considered as selfish, that I might commit myself 
regarding what might be my legislative attitude on matters re- 
lating to them. I would not be true to my party and to myself 
if I did not stand always for every measure which seeks to 
reduce the cost of living in America. But, Mr. President, when 
I came to study the condition of industry and to consider the 
arguments set forth by various industries, there was at least 
one which seemed to me to be entitled to the considerate atten- 
tion and sympathetic aid of the Members of the Congress. 

During the past three or four years one of these industries, 
the leather industry, has brought to my attention facts showing 
the economic distress from which that industry is suffering. At 
my request in the Sixty-eighth Congress the Senate adopted a 
resolution calling upon the Secretary of Commerce to make an 
investigation and to ascertain what were the conditions abroad 
with reference to the leather industry, as well as to report on 
conditions in the United States as affecting that industry. 
Again in the Seventieth Congress I made a similar request, the 
Senate concurred, and the resulting report, which has not yet 
been distributed but is now in proof form, shows the same set-up 
of conditions. 

Mr. President, it is a very common plea for industries to 
make, that unless this or that tariff is given, industry is going 
out of business; but as regards this particular one I have in- 
vestigated for myself, and I find that the economic distress in 
the communities where tanneries are found and where shoe 
factories are found is real. It actually exists. 

I have among my papers—and I have been upset by the fact 
that they have not come from my office—a letter which I have 
just received from a minister located in one of the places where 
a great tannery is situated. He points out in this letter the 
suffering of those employees and of their families. I want to 
say a word about that. 

Yesterday the distinguished Senator from Iowa [Mr. Bnook- 
HART] was critical of the State of New York because of its atti- 
tude toward taxation and other financial matters. I have heard 
many Senators speak about the distress upon the farm and the 
necessity for farm relief, and the suffering of persons who live 
in the rural districts. I was born on a farm. My relatives are 
farmers. I know about farm conditions and I know the sacri- 
fices made by those persons who live upon the farm. I know the 
loneliness and the isolation and the sacrifices made by the farm 
women, I know the difficulties which attend in the matter of 
education and progress of the young people upon the farm. I 
have been thankful for the invention of the telephone and of the 
radio and of the automobile because of what they have done to 
lighten the social burdens of farm life. Because of my knowl- 
edge of farm life, I know what it means for these families to 
feel the pinch of the lack of ready money. Because of my feel- 
ings regarding these matters, I have been glad to vote for the 
various measures granting farm relief. 

But, Mr. President, there are comparisons which may be made 
as regards poverty. The poverty of the farm is entirely dif- 
ferent from the poverty of the city home. No matter if there 
may not be a dollar in cash in a farmhouse, at least there is 
something to eat within reach of the farm home. It may not be 
such as would satisfy the epicure, but you do not have to die if 
you can get rutabagas; and it is indeed a barren farm if there 
are not a few chickens and eggs to be had through the season 
and other things to eat. The pinch of famine does not come to 
the farm home; but when you come to poverty in the cities and 
in the towns, you are dealing with an entirely different propo- 
sition, 

When I contemplate what I know from actual observation 
of the poverty in the cities, I am choked with emotion. How 
many of you have gone into a tenement home, where many of 
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the workers In the shoe factories in Brooklyn and other parts 
of my State live? What do you know about the poverty and 
suffering of people who live in basements, and even in sub- 
basements? You may talk about the poverty and suffering of 
the farm, my friends; but there is no poverty and no suffering 
that can come to any individual on the face of the earth equal 
to the poverty and suffering of those who live under the condi- 
tions I have suggested. 

I have seen eight persons in a basement home where one 
niember of the family had tuberculosis. That means that within 
a year or two the whole family is almost certain to be wiped 
out with tuberculosis. The first consideration in the preyention 
of tuberculosis is that there may be good nourishment of those 
likely to come in contact with it. How can there be nourish- 
ment sufficient to ward off disease unless that family may 
have money enough to buy the food, the milk, the eggs, the 
meat, the potatoes, and the other articles of food necessary to 
build up their bodies? 

Mr. President, I may be mistaken—I hope I am—but, in my 
opinion, if the amendment offered by the Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Opp] shall be adopted, it will still further depress the 
dying leather. industry, the workers in the tanneries will be 
distressed still more, and the employees in the shoe factories 
will suffer. More than that, the effect of the amendment of 
the Senator from Nevada will be to place upon the price of 
every pair of shoes and every pair of boots an increased cost of 
anywhere from one to two dollars, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator is now discussing shoes, and the 
probable increase in the cost in case this duty is put on hides. 

We now have, and have had for years, free hides and free 
leather; and yet shoes have gone up at a rate that we can 
hardly keep pace with. The shoes for which, a short time ago, 
we paid $6 are now twelve and fourteen dollars. What has 
caused that Increase? 

Mr. COPELAND, Many of the costs added to the price at 
which shoes are sold at present—and I think many of these 
prices are too high—are due to the increased standards which 
we have established for labor, the added costs of rents of stores, 
the added costs placed upon the wages of those who work there. 
There can be no doubt that we have had an economic revolution 
and reconstruction. We are living in a new era. But, regard- 
less of whether or not the prices which now exist are excessive 
from the standpoint of the Senator from Idaho, it is my honest 
conviction that if this amendment is adopted the prices which 
we now pay will be materially increased. 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, yes; possibly that is so; but if the farmer 
gets $2.60 for his hide he can afford to pay 50 cents more for 
his shoes. As it is now, he is selling his hides for a mere trifle, 
or not selling them at all, and still he has to pay an exorbitant 
and an unconscionable price for shoes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator certainly is not willing to 
force upon the people of the United States a measure which 
will increase the reyenue of the farm to the extent of enabling 
the farmer to pay more for his shoes, when at the same time 
that measure will force upon millions and millions of people 
the necessity of paying that much more. 

Mr. BORAH. The farnrer is a great customer for the shoe 
people of the United States; and matters have reached a point 
when it has become important to know whether or not the 
farmer is going to remain a customer, whether or not he is 
going to haye anything with which to purchase. The eastern 
people who desire a market have an opportunity to create one 
of the greatest markets in the world by giving the agricultural 
interests an opportunity to buy. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator need not argue that with me. 
I baye voted for farm-relief measures. I am anxious to help 
the people on the farms, because, as I have said time and time 
again here, unless there can be buying power on the part of 
the farmers there will be bread lines in my city. There is no 
doubt about that. We do not use the things we make in New 
York; we sell them, and the farmers are our chief purchasers. 
But here is a measure which will benefit the average farmer 
very, very little 

Mr. BORAH. Oh, no! 

Mr. COPELAND. But which will place a tremendous burden 
upon those who live in the cities, and all those who live away 
from the farm, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I suspect it may be true that 
this duty upon hides will benefit the farmer very little, because 
I think when we put on this duty there is liable to be a com- 
pensatory duty and a protective duty put upon leather and upon 
shoes which will take it all back from the farmer. That is the 
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system that is working now. How many duties have we put 
upon agricultural products in this bill that will not be taken 
peek by putting duties upon the products which the farurer has 
to buy? 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘To be frank about it, I may say to the 
Senator that I think very few of the duties we impose in 
Schedule 7 will be of material benefit to the farmer. 

Mr. BORAH. In yiew of the fact that the shoe industry has 
been reaping profits of a startling nature for the last several 
years, would it not be conscionable to put a reasonable duty upon 
hides, and not necessarily haye to put a protective duty upon 
shoes? 

Mr, COPELAND. As a matter of fact, so far as shoes are 
concerned, I am not so much concerned as I am about leather; 
but it would be if we did not now have an industry, speaking 
about leather, which demands a duty, regardless of what duty 
may be placed upon hides or upon shoes, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator would not want to put a duty 
upon leather, for the benefit of a few tanners, which will cost 
millions of people of the United States an additional amount, 
would he? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator from Idaho 
that the Senator from Kentucky [Mr, BARKLEY] yesterday 
pointed out the enormous importations of leather from abroad. 
I do not think it is likely to happen that the people will suffer; 
but I know that unless the American manufacturer of leather 
can haye some chance to compete with foreign importations he 
is out of business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I pointed out yesterday was the fact 
that compared to the domestic production of leather, valued last 
year at $345,000,000, we imported leather valued at $42,000,000, 
but against that we exported leather valued at $55,000,000; so 
that when we cancel the importations against the exportations, 
the exportations outweigh the importations by $13,000,000. So 
that it is as if there were no importations, but that out of our 
$345,000,000 of domestic production of leather we export a net 
sum of $13,000,000 to other countries. My object in pointing out 
those facts was to show that the trouble with the shoe and 
leather industry is not due to importations of leather, but it is 
due to a condition that exists in our domestic market and in 
the factories that produce leather and tanned goods. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I will say to 
the Senator that some figures were given to me yesterday by 
the Department of Commerce, recently compiled, showing the 
imports and exports of leather, and the figures of this part 
year show that the exports were less than the imports. The 
exports have been declining. What the Senator has said in 
reference to previous years is true, but the swing is the other 
way. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The year I spoke of was 1928. I do not 
have the figures for 1929. But even if we were not exporting 
any leather at all and were importing $42,000,000 worth, as 
compared with $345,000,000 worth, that of itself would demon- 
strate that the trouble with the leather and tanning industry 
is not on account of importations, which amount to less than 
10 per cent of the domestic production, but is due to the condi- 
tion of the industry in the United States. 

I might say to the Senator that the packing industry controls 
a large proportion not only of the market for hides but controls 
a large proportion of the tanneries as subsidiaries, as was tes- 
tified before the committee by the president of one of the sub- 
sidiaries of Armour & Co. He said that he thought Armour 
& Co. had been holding up the subsidiary company in the 
price of hides, and that one of the troubles they were up 
against, even with their own parent company, was the price 
they had to pay for hides; that the farmer had gotten no 
benefit out of that situation, but that the packing company 
had reaped the profit. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield a 
moment more, I intended to say that, based upon the tariff 
rate of 6 cents per pound on hides, figures were assembled 
recently by one of the manufacturers of shoes, stating that this 
would result in an increase in the average price of shoes to the 
American people of $2.16 per pair. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. That may be true, that it will result in an in- 
crease in the price of shoes; but why should it increase the 
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price of shoes, when we take into consideration the present 
price of shoes? 


Mr. BARKLEY. Because if without a tariff on shoes the 


American shoe industry has been able to raise the price to the | 


present level, which is all the way from 100 to 150 per cent 
higher than it was a few yeurs ago, how much more will they 
be able to take advantage of the tariff on leather to boost the 
prices still higher. I do not know of any way by which Con- 
gress can prevent that. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not, either, but I think the Senator will 
agree with me that the reason which they are assigning for 
the increase in the price of shoes is a false reason, for the simple 
reason that it is not necessary for them to increase the price 
in view of the price they are now receiving. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they were able to double the price of 
shoes on u false reason, how much more will they be able to 
increase it if we give them a real reason? 

Mr. BORAH. It is not a real reason, because the supposi- 
tion is that the increase of price was by reason of the increase 
in the duty on hides because of their necessity, it being impos- 
sible for them to produce shoes at the price at which they 
ure now producing them, but they can produce the shoes and 
still pay for the duty on hides and make a reasonable profit. 
All the Senator has to do is to look into the profits of the shoe 
companies. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I looked into them, and I gaye some figures 
yesterday showing what the profits had been. 

Mr. BORAH. I know the Senator did. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator, if the Senator 
from New York will permit me further, that, taking the year 
1914 as an average and 100 per cent as a basis, the average price 
now represents 140, as compared with 100 in 1914. The price 
of shoes in the United States represents 179, which is 39 per 
cent above the normal which it ought to occupy if it were upon 
the sume basis with the average price of all other industries. 
That is true not only of shoes, but it is true of a great many 
other commodities the American people buy, because it is the 
average that is 140 and not the top. That situation applies to 
other things consumed, as well as to shoes, 

I agree entirely with the Senator's suggestion made a while 
ago that we have done nothing in this bill thus far that will aid 
the farmer, or pretends that it will ald him, without haying 
done something on the other side to take the benefit all away 
from him and even add to the burden which he now bears. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Kentucky, and I am pleased that the Senator from Idaho is 
here participating in this particnlar debate, because I am sure 
there is no difference between us—that we desire to do for the 
American people what is the right thing to do. I am sure it is 
the Senator's attitude, and I know it is mine. 

I am not here at this moment to discuss particularly the tariff 
on shoes, but I am concerned about the tanneries, about the 
leather part of the schedule. I thank the Senators from Ken- 
tucky and from Massachusetts for speaking about shoes; but 
as regards the tanneries, let me-say to my friend from Idaho 
that there can be no question of the distress of the tanning 
industry. May I ask the Senator from Utah if he believes 
that? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have stated on the floor of 
the Senate several times during this discussion that the tan- 
ning industry is in a very, very poor condition financially at 
the present time, more so than any other industry in the United 
States that I know of, I suppose. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. I have been led to believe that the tanning 
industry is in an unfortunate condition, but I have not been 
able to determine why it is in an unfortunate condition, in view 
of the figures with reference to importations which the Senator 
from Kentucky has given and which have not been disputed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us take the exportations of tanning prod- 
uets. The tanners export leather—kip leather, we will say—at 
about 28 or 24 cents a pound, and they import at 59 cents a 
pound. In other words, the kip that is used in high-priced shoes 
they import, but the kip they make here—from about 40 per cent 
of the hides in the United States, I think the testimony shows— 
they export. They are two different articles entirely; not by 
name, but by quality. That is how a great part of these exports 
come about. 

Mr. BORAH. Pxactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is also true that a considerable portion 
of the leatker imported into this country is of a type that we 
do not make in this country, so that it does not come in compe- 
tition with the products of the American tanneries. 
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Mr. SMOOT. It is the highest-priced kip leather. The prices 
themselves show that. The price of the leather the American 
concerns make and export averages about 24 cents a pound, and 
the average of the kip leather that is imported into the United 
States is 59 cents a pound. 

Mr. BORAH. But the kind of kip leather imported inte the 
United States we do not make here. 

Mr. SMOOT. We make it, but we do not make a great 
quantity of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We do not make the type that satisfies the 
American shoe wearer who wants a shoe made of kip leather. 

Mr. SMOOT. We can make it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we do not make it. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; because of the fact that it is the highest- 
price kip leather found in the world that is imported into the 
United States and goes into the shoes which perhaps cost the 
manufacturer of the shoes five to eight dollars, and I will assure 
the Senator the retailer makes a good profit on the shoes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I was advised by some importers 
from Boston that they imported the kind of leather used for 
the inside of the shoes—lining, and so forth—which was not made 
in this country at all and did not come in competition with the 
production in this country in any manner whatever. 

Mr. SMOOT. That does not amount to very much. The 
great bulk of it that comes in is of the finer grade of leather. 
The leather of which the Senator speaks is the lining leather, 
very light leather. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from New York knows that in other 
years Ohio was quite a tanning State, with a large number of 
tanneries. Those engaged in that business have been gradually 
going out of business, some of them because of the fact that 
the material used for tanning purposes is no longer obtainable. 
I am informed that unless there is some protection afforded the 
tanning industry the large number who are now running in 
the red will have to close up. If there is any one industry in 
Ohio, outside of the pottery industry, that is actually suffering, 
it is the tanning industry. I have been told by a citizen from 
Springfield and by another from Youngstown, both largely 
interested in that industry, that it is absolutely essential that 
there be protection afferded, or that the industry will dis- 
appear. 

Mr. BORAH. 
question? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly, 

Mr. BORAH. Is that by reason of the heavy importations 
into this country coming into competition with the tanning 
industry? 

Mr. FESS, I do not have the facts as to whether or not the 
tanning industry is suffering because the factories are not up 
to date or whether the suffering is due to the large importa- 
tions, but I assume it would be the large importations, or those 
engaged in the industry would not be asking for protection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to answer that, if I 
may, before the Senator preceeds further, I refer to the im- 
ports and exports of calf. and kip shoe upper and lining leather. 
In the first 11 months of 1929 the imports of calf and kip leather 
equaled 50 per cent of the domestic production. They aggre- 
gated nearly 61,000,000 square feet; and I want to speak about 
that again in a moment. 

The exports of calf and kip leather decreased nearly 30 per 
cent in the first 11 months of 1929, as compared with the same 
period of 1928. In 1929 they amounted to 18,989,000 square 
feet, and in 1928 I am advised they amounted to 26,873,000 
square feet. 

When we talk about exports, too, we are talking about arti- 
cles which are measured by the standard of American money, 
while, on the other hand, the imports which come in are meas- 
ured on the very much lower standard of Europe. So when we 
find that the imports have increased, as they have, based on 
European valuations, and the exports have decreased mens- 
ured in terms of American money, I thimk the figures substan- 
tiate the position we are taking here to-day. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART, Upon the question of the profits or lack 
of profits among the tanners, is it net quite clear that the shoe- 
manufacturing combination is, on the one hand, beating down 
the price of leather to tanners, and on the other hand putting 
up the price of shoes to the public? It seems to me it is quite 
clear from this situation that that is the principal cause of 
the trouble. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator base his statement on 
his belief that there is a combination of shoe men? 


Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
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Mr. BROOKHART. It is admitted that there is a shoe- 
machinery combination that is dominating the industry in some 
way. I am not familiar with the details. 

Mr. COPELAND. That perhaps is true, but so far as the 
industry is concerned it is highly competitive. I doubt if there 
is any other that is more competitive. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It does not seem to be competitive in 
the prices it is charging and the profits it is taking. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would like to suggest just one other 
thing, which is worthy of our attention. There has been a drop 
of nearly 17 per cent in tannery employment in 1929, as com- 
pared with the index year of 1923. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There has been more than that much 
of a drop in the price of hides, 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator still contend, regardless 
of what effect this may have upon the employment of people in 
the tanneries of the country and the probable effect on the in- 
creased cost of shoes, that he still believes, for the small amount 
the farmer would get, this great burden should be added to the 
pressure already upon the American people as a whole? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Every tariff adds a burden to the Ameri- 
can people if it increases the price, and most of them do. This 
is a part of the system from which the Senator's State is profit- 
ing mostly. So far as the tanners are concerned I do not think 
I am in much disagreement with the Senator from New York 
or the Senator from Ohio. If they need a protective rate to 
live, I am ready to give it to them and have been all the time, 
and I think the farm group has been. I have heard no dispute 
about the proposition. On the other hand, we are not willing 
to allow the shoe manufacturer to profit off of the tanners and 
farmers and everybody else because of a machinery combination 
of some kind. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORBECK. I want to ask the Senator from Ohio how 
he is going to defend that statement when those same manufac- 
turers Insist that the farmer can produce in competition with 
the cheapest labor in the world and insist if he can not there 
is something wrong due to his management, and then they 
themselves come and ask for a bonus and ask that part of the 
burden be placed upon the farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I think the Senator has figured all right 
on that proposition. 

Mr. McMASTHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. Very much has been said this morning in 
regard to the increased price of shoes in the eyent a certain 
tariff is placed upon hides. I think the Senator from Kentucky 
made the statement that, according to the manufacturers’ state- 
ment, if the duty went into effect on hides it would increase 
each pair of shoes by $2.15. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. To the consumer. That is the increase in 
the retail price. 

Mr. McMASTER. I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in the year 1922, when the hearings were held 
before the Finance Committee of the Senate with reference to 
a duty on hides, Mr. E. W. Rucker, attorney for the National 
Livestock Association, who made a very exhaustive inquiry 
into the price of hides and the effect the tariff would have upon 
the price of shoes, submitted to the committee at that time the 
statement, and it was not refuted by the shoe manufacturers, 
that a 15 per cent ad valorem duty on hides would not increase 
the price of shoes so far as the hides were concerned more than 
314 to 4½ cents per pair. 

Now, the duty proposed by the Senator from Nevada is 5 
cents a pound. If the present selling price of hides is 14 cents 
a pound, which is a very low selling price, it would mean that 
we would have a duty of 3344 per cent, and applying that to the 
formula laid down by Mr. Rucker, we would have an increase 
of 10 to 12 cents per pair of shoes. Therefore it is evident 
that the statements made by the manufacturers of shoes are 
absolutely false. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. In 1922, when we had the tariff bill before us, 
the same argument was made that the duty on hides would 
increase the price of shoes. That argument prevailed with me, 
and I yoted for free hides, But I have seen the price of shoes 
go far beyond the suggested increase which would arise by rea- 
son of a duty on hides, I have concluded that this time I shall 
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try to give the farmer an opportunity to make something out of 
his hides so as to pay for his shoes, the price of which is con- 
stantly rising. 

Mr. COPELAND. Surely the Senator does not wish to create 
a condition by reason of an increase in the price of hides so 
that the American tannery will go out of business, because if it 
does, what will become of the farmer's hides? 

Mr. BORAH. I have an open mind on the tannery business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same thing is likely to happen to the 
farmer’s hide that has been happening to it all the time, 

Mr. COPELAND. Even the Presidents, the Senator knows, 
have hides which are sometimes easily irritated! 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have obtained from the Department of 
Commerce the correct figures of the exports and imports of 
leather for 1929. They are preliminary. They are approxi- 
mately correet for 1929, I stated yesterday that the importa- 
tions for 1928 were $42,000,000 plus in value and the exporta- 
tions were $55,000,000 plus in value. The correct figures for 
1929 show exports of $42,939,622 and imports of $44,542,174. 
That would indicate that 1929 is the first year for a good many 
years in which the importations have exceeded the exportations, 
but that excess was only about $1,500,000 for 1929, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My figures are in accord 
with those of the Senator from Kentucky, and were likewise 
furnished by the Department of Commerce. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator from Kentucky, 
that when we measure the value of the imports in money, we are 
dealing with European values, and when we measure the value 
of the exports in money we are dealing with United States 
values. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are dealing with the value of the 
European product so far as importations are laid down in the 
United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Could not the Senator get the figures in 
square feet? That would be quite conclusive, I would say. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is given in invoice prices, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I think there is unnecessary confusion existing 
in the minds of the Members of the Senate as to the attitude of 
the tanners, I made a statement several days ago on the floor 
of the Senate in which I quoted from a letter written January 
10, 1930, by Mr. V. G. Lumbard, president of the Calf Tanners 
Association, of Girard, Ohio, in which he stated: 


The calf-and-kip leather industry is a very sick one and its present 
plight is largely due to the enormous foreign competition, calf leather 
being on the free list. When raw hides and finished leather were on 
the protected list under the Dingley law of 1897 both farmers and 
tanners prospered, 


Then I said at that time: 


The Tanners’ Council of America, comprising 11 different groups of 
tanners, indicated in the testimony on this bill that the sentiment of 
their organization was almost unanimously in favor of a tariff on 
hides. Most of the tanners, therefore, are willing to give the producer 
of hides just and equitable protection in the belief that it would be 
beneficial to their industry. Certainly the shoe industry would benefit 
no less than the tanning industry by the greater stability in hides and 
leather prices which would prevail in the event that this amendment 
were to be enacted. The leather and shoe industries should have vision 
enough to realize the benefits to themselves of adequate protection for 
the cattle industry, and I sincerely hope that those industries will join 
in supporting this amendment. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
reading? 

Mr. ODDIBN. I am reading from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January 22, containing a statement which I made on the 
floor of the Senate in which I quoted from a letter from Mr. 
V. G. Lumbard, president of the Calf Tanners Association of 
Girard, Ohio. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that the Ohio Leather Co.? 

Mr. ODDIE. It is the Calf Tanners Association of Girard, 
Ohio, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It should be clearly borne 
in mind in discussing exports and imports of hides and exports 
and imports of leather that we export cheap or inferior hides, 
and we import superior hides such as are not produced in this 
country, chiefly from Argentina—the heavier hides, the hides 
that come from heavy steers. In considering the imports and 
exports of leather, to a degree the same factor exists. We im- 
port the high class, expensive leather and we export the cheap 
leather that is not always suitable for use in the shoes which 
the American public demand, That is a very important factor 
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to consider in the matter of discussing the exports and imports | that what the Senator from Nevada proposes will come back 


of hides and. leather. 

Mr. ODDIE. I stated two or three days ago on the floor of 
the Senate that a large number of hides imported into this coun- 
try are of a lower grade and comparable in quality with what 
we call “country” hides. I showed good authority for the 
conclusion that these importations regulate the price of the 
“ country ” hides. They are being imported at a very low rate 
und therefore they are bearing down the price of the “ country“ 
hides to the farmer and stock raiser. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I think I should say to the 
Senator from Nevada that for some reason which I do not know, 
but which the Senator from Ohio could perhaps answer much 
better, the Ohio Leather Co. in the last two years has made a 
profit, It had a loss in 1926 of $78,000. In 1927 it made a 
profit of $216,000, but in 1928 its profits dropped to $145,000. I 
nu ve no figures for 1929, but I assume from what the Senator 
from Ohio has just said that in general the tanneries in Ohio 
are in great distress. 

So fur as others are concerned, we have merely to note the 
fact that the American Hide & Leather Co. in 1929 has had a 
loss of $1,594,894, while Pfister & Vogel had a loss of $1,200,000, 
and the Barnet Leather Co. in six months of the past year lost 
$541,000, The Senator need not say to me er attempt by any 
juggling of figures to create in my mind the impression that the 
tanneries are prospering. They are not. Every informed per- 
son knows this statement to be the fact. 

It is because of this fact that I should like to do everything 
possible to prevent the amendment of the Senator from Nevada 
from prevailing. I came here yesterday determined to vote for 
free hides. 
the conclusion that the committee have done something for the 
hide people, and enough. I am willing now to vote for the 
committee proposal, because it carries with it an increased rate 
on leather and, if the figures are faithful figures and to be relied 
upon, there is every reason in the world why an incrense should 
be allowed. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE, I said the other day and I state again that I 
favor an adequate compensatory duty on leather. 

Mr. COPELAND. But that is not enough. “ Compensatory ” 
is not enough. 

Mr. ODDIE. If it can be shown that something extra is 
needed in the way of a protective duty in order that what is 
placed on leather should balance what we place on hides, I shall 
be in favor of it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Then how would they be any better off if 
hides and leather should be continued on the same plane as they 
are at present, when the tanneries are now losing money and 
are on the way to bankruptey? How would they be better off 
if we should place a tariff ou hides and exactly the same com- 
pensatory tarif upon leather? They would be just as badly off 
us they now are, as the Senator must realize. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, the tanners would be benefited 
by a more stabilized market for hides, a more stable price; and 
they would be benefited by the increased prosperity which would 
result from thousands and thousands of our livestock men and 
farmers being saved from ruination. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr, COPELAND. I do. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I want to call attention to 
the fact that it is not an evidence of magnanimity on the part 
of those who advocate a duty on raw material to grant a com- 
pensatory duty on tanned leather and shoes. They are obliged 
to do it; they must do it; or they will nullify their vote for a 
protective duty on hides, A specific duty upon hides means, 
if a compensatory duty shall not be levied upon leather and 
shoes that hides will come in as leather and shoes and the 
domestic hide producers will suffer the loss of their hide market. 
No thanks are due for a compensatory duty upon leather and 
shoes. It is compulsory and necessary, or else the specific duty 
upon hides will be rendered of no avail. Those who seek a 
duty on hides have, of necessity, to support that action by a 
compensatory duty upon all manufactures of hides, 
wise is to make a duty on hides destructive to the producers 
of hides. Compensatory duties on hides as well as all other 
products is to help the hide or other basic product and not 
necessarily to help the manufacturer of hide products, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Massachusetts for his suggestion, and I want to say further 


I was sufficiently impressed during the day to reach | 
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upon his head; because if we shall go so far, I may say to my 
dear friend from Nevada, as to destroy the tannery industry 
of America, what will the cattle growers do with their hides? 
They will hang them on the fence, if there are fences enough to 
bear them. 

Mr. ODDIE. 
yield to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada?“ 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. My desire is not to destroy or injure in any 
way the tannery industry of the United States. 1 believe, and 
I have frequently stated, that if an adequate duty on hides 
shall be adopted, the tannery industry will be stabilized, more 
business will come to the tanneries, and we shall see an end to 
the distressed conditions that now exist in the industry. I want 
to see the tanning industry prosper; I want to see every indus- 
try in the country prosper, because the prosperity of our whole 
country depends upon the prosperity of all of the units of indus- 
try. We can not afford to let any one industry suffer. Several 
industries are sick to-day. One of those industries is cattle 
raising and another is farming, and here is a practical means of 
helping them which has been indorsed by the farm organizations 
all over the country and to a very large extent by the business 
men who have studied It. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one word, and then I shall yield. 

When the employees of the tanneries of my State reach the 
Stage of starvation, I shall feed them with the kind words and 
hopeful outlook of the Senator from Nevada, Now I yield to 
the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I was out of the Chamber for a while, and 
so did not hear the Senator from New York when he began his 
speech. However, I have repeatedly heard him refer to the 
very bad financial condition of the tanners, and I wonder if, 
before I came in, the Senator from New York analyzed the cause 
of that condition? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I did not. 

Mr. COUZENS. Has the Senator from New York analyzed 
the cause of the depressed condition of the tanning business? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator, then, does not know what is 
the cause of that condition? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but I find such unaninvity in the mat- 
ter that I should think there must be one particular cause. 

Mr. COUZENS. What does the Senator from New York as- 
sume that cause to be? 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume it to be the importation of leather 
into this country from abroad. 

Mr. COUZENS, If the Senator will yield to me, I should 
like to point out to him that it has not been the importations 
which have caused that condition. The fact that the foreign 
manufacturer underbids the domestic tanner, even though the 
foreigner does not get the business—and when the foreigner 
does not get the business, of course, no importations are shown— 
causes the domestic manufacturer to reduce his price to a point 
where he has to conduct what business he has at a loss. It 
seenrs to me that we lay too much stress on the fact that im- 
ports are insufficient to justify a tariff. Certainly, in my judg- 
ment, imports are not the principal guide in determining the 
need of protection to the tanning industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me say this to the Sena- 
tor from Michigan, if he will permit me: In the Hudson River 
Valley brick are made; that is the great industry along that 
river. The industry is in great distress. The reason for that 
is because of the price for which foreign brick may be laid 
down in New York City. The Senator will look at the statistics 
of imporfations of foreign brick and will say, Why, the im- 
ports are so small that they can not affect it,” 

But why are they small? They are small because the Hudson 
River brick manufacturer has reduced his price in order to 
mmintain his establishment as a going concern and prevent the 
competition involved in the possible sale of imported bricks. 
The importations are small, but they are potential; and unless 
the Hudson River brick manufacturer -reduced his price the 
importations would come in. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND, Certainly. 

Mr, COUZENS. That is exactly the point I am trying to 
make, I asked the Senator if he had explained to the Senate 
that the velume of imports is not the chief factor to be con- 
sidered in determining the necessity of protection. The question 
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is whether or not, in vlew of foreign bids for business, the 
domestic industry can produce at a profit. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator did not emphasize that which, 
in my judgment, is the most important reason for a protective 
tariff on the products of the tanning industry. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say to the Senator I did not catch 
the point; I am sorry I did not; but he has made clear certainly 
what the situation is. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. I put into the Recorp yesterday—and nobody 
has been able to dispute the figures—that the proposed duty, 
if levied, would add 25 cents to the cost of each pair of shoes 
and probably 30 cents for all classes of our people, and that it 
will cost the farmer 50 cents for each pair of shoes because of 
the character of shoes worn by the farmer. So that under one 
set of figures, taking the urban population, and estimating three 
pairs of shoes to each person annually, we can multiply the 
population by 90 cents and find out what the tax will be upon 
each State, and we can multiply it by 50 cents and find out 
what it will cost the farmers. Has anybody disputed those 
figures? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I do not dispute the figures, 
but I do not think the Senator has painted the full picture. I 
agree with him that the compensatory duty that must be levied 
if the specific duty shall be written into the law will add about 
25 cents increased cost to the shoe manufacturer for each pair 
of shoes, and pyramiding the cost it will finally be 50 cents to 
the consumer, as the Senator says for a pair of shoes. That is 
assuming no protective duty on leather and no protective duty 
on boots and shoes; but the mere compensatory duty alone will, 
as the Senator has stated, increase the price of the average shoe 
at least 50 cents a pair, if not more. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. Has anyone been able to dispute the state 
ment that the proposed tariff on hides if adopted will cost the 
American people at least $100,000,000 a year? Has that been 
disputed by anyone? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tory duty alone that will follow. 

Mr, COPELAND. I think no one has disputed the statement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, No; it has not been disputed. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I should like to know how the Senator from 
Missouri arrives at the figures given by him. I can not see why 
a pair of shoes should cost so much more, as has been stated on 
the floor repeatedly, because of the proposed tariff of 5 cents a 
pound on green hides, when there are but 3 pounds of hides 
used in a pair of shoes, and in the case of many shoes the quan- 
tity is far less than that. So I can not understand how shoes 
will cost the American people so much more, unless there shall 
be an exorbitant profit added by the manufacturers and dealers. 

Mr. HAWES. I answer the Senator—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Missouri? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. I placed in the Recorp on Wednesday last two 
telegrams, one from the president of the largest shoe-manufac- 
turing company in the world. ‘ 

Mr. ODDIE. What is the name of the concern, may I ask? 

Mr. HAWES. The International Shoe Co., of St. Louis, of 
which the president is Mr. Frank Rand. The other telegram 
was from Mr. Brown, I also have several other telegrams to 
the same effect. The shoe manufacturers, as we all know, will 
simply add the tariff to the price of the article which they pro- 
duce. They have estimated what the amount will be; they will 
add 25 cents to 30 cents a pair on the shoes manufactured. 
They, of course, will not secure any benefit out of the tariff; 
they have merely stated the facts in their telegrams. They also 
make the statement that because of the character of leather 
used in farmers’ shoes and in mechanics’ shoes such shoes will 
cost about 50 cents more. I can not understand why a manufac- 
turer would attempt to deceive anyone by misstating the facts. 
The proposed tariff will be of no benefit to him, if he is left 
alone, and it will not work any particular hardship upon him if 
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the duty shall be levied, because it will be passed on to the con- 
sumer. However, I have not heard anybody dispute the state- 
ment that the proposed duty, if levied, will cost the consumers 
$160,000,000 annually. 

Three or four weeks ago, to help a situation that confronted 
the country, we took a burden of $160,000,000 from the income 
taxpayers of America, and now we are asked to put back 
$100,000,000 upon people who wear shoes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair must insist that if the 
Senator from New York yields to other Senators for speeches 
he yields the floor. The Senator has a right to yield for a 
question, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me appeal to the Chair, 
Here is a question which is a mooted question; the two sides 
are apart on it, and I appeal to the Chair to let us perhaps 
reconcile our differences. We ought to do it behind the door 
perhaps, but I feel that these discussions, especially the one we 
are now having, are helpful. I am willing to yield the floor at 
any time, but I do believe that comments are helpful in attempt- 
ing to bring the two sides together, and I beg of the Chair that 
this morning the rules may be somewhat relaxed, perhaps, and 
that we may go on in this informal way. But, Mr. President, 
it will not embarrass me at any time if the Chair shall rule me 
from the floor, because I have said practically all I care to say. 
I think that all of us desire to do what is best for all the people. 

I do believe that the imposition of what seems to be an out- 
rageous tax will impose such a burden upon the 120,000,000 
of American people that we are not justified in levying it. 

The Senator from Nevada can not show that if this tax is not 
levied the American farmer will go out of business. The great 
cattle kings may go out of business. It may affect those cattle 
kings who, perhaps, many of them, live on Fifth Avenue and 
have large ranches in the West. It may affect them; but so far 
as the dirt farmer is concerned—the man who has 1 cow or 
5 cows or 10 cows—if he kills 10 beasts a year, he will not begin 
to get out of the increased cost of the hides he sells anything 
like the amount that he will have to pay for shoes if the amend- 
ment is accepted. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield for a question. 

Mr. ODDIE. Does the Senator from New York believe that 
a tariff of 5 cents a pound on green hides, which will add about 
15 cents to the cost of a pair of shoes, will not be of benefit to 
the farmer who kills 10 animals a year, say, and receives $25 
or $30 extra for the hides from those cattle? Does not the 
Senator believe that that farmer will be better off on account of 
the increase in the amount he receives from the hides of those 
animals? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not believe he will. I do not 
believe the dirt farmer will get a cent more for the hides. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, it has been shown on the floor 
that if this tariff is adopted, the farmer and stock raiser will 
unquestionably get the benefit, or almost the entire benefit, that 
will come from this tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, of course I do not agree 
to this; however, I want to say a final word to my friend from 
Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. 

First, let me say, of course, that I love the Senator from Ne- 
vada. I agree with him sometimes; but this time I feel he is 
so far wrong that I could not think of yielding to his judgment. 
I am sure he will accept this apology on my part. 

A little while ago, however, the Senator from Iowa scorn- 
fully mentioned my State of New York as if it were responsible 
for all the ills of the farmer and for all the ills of the human 
race. Does the Senator from Iowa believe that the average 
citizen of New York is any different from the average citizen 
of Iowa? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; and I stand for the average citizen 
of New York. I do not stand for that financial crowd that you 
have up in New York. They are the fellows who are taking 
the toll of your average citizen in New York and every other 
State in the Union. They are the ones who are collecting these 
gigantic profits under the protective-tarift system of the United 
States; and I have an amendment to this bill that will take care 
of those gentlemen, if I can get the support of the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does that mean that all the citizens of 
New York must be excluded from the operations of any bene- 
ficial legislation which may be passed here? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I want the average citizen of New York 
to be treated the same as every other average citizen; but I have 
a different treatment for those big fellows in New York. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Let me say to the Senator from Iowa that 
if he lived in New York and ran for the Senate he would get 
just as many votes from those “big fellows” as I got when I 
run for the Senate, probably no more, and certainly no less. 

I am not interested in those “ big people“ in New York. When 
you talk about the big people in New York, you are talking about 
five hundred or a thousand men, I assume; but I am interested 
in the 12,000,000 in the State of New York who are just 
exactly like the millions in the State of Iowa. Our poverty 
is worse than your poverty, because out there you can go out 
and kill an old rooster and stew it long enough to get a food 
that you can enjoy, or at least that will maintain your lives. 
But when we have poverty ju my State of New York, particu- 
larly in the tenement districts of the city of New York—and 
that is the large part of New York—we have not anything to 
feed upon, unless it is upon a bit of the sidewalk that we bite 
off. 

Let me say that I resent all this talk about“ New York,” as if 
it were a sinful thing to be from New York. 

Mr. President, I remember that this matter was dealt with 
by the great Shakespeare; and J want to quote from Shylock: 

Hath not a Jew eyes? Hath not a Jew hands, organs, dimensions, 
senses, affections, passions? Fed with the same food, hurt with the 
same weapons, subject to the same diseases, healed by the same means, 
warmed and cooled by the same winter and summer, as a Christian is? 
If you prick us, do we not bleed? If you tickle us, do we not laugh? 
If you polson us, do we not die? And if you wrong us, shall we not 
revenge ? 

My dear friend, I want to say to you and to all others who 
taik about poverty and distress and the necessity for lelief 
that we have poverty and distress and the necessity for relief. 
Because the Senator from Iowa or any other Senator cries 
“New York,” the New Yorker must suffer because of the sins 
of a few men who gamble upon Wall Street, or who control the 
finances of America. 

I hold no brief for them. I am interested in them only so 
far as thelr activities may give prosperity to our country. I 
am interested in them only to the extent that they can go to 
Iowa and loan their money when Iowa wants to bulld court- 
houses and high schools and railroads, I am interested in them 
only so far as they give employment to the people of America ; 
but it is not fair all the time to talk about New York” as 
if it were a sinful thing to be a New Yorker. 

We have exactly the same impulses and the same appetites 
and the same necessities as those who live on the great, wide, 
plains of America. When I am interested here sufficiently to 
discuss the matter before us, I am interested not alone to help 
the farmers of America—and if I believed it would give them 
great prosperity, I would vote for the pending amendment—but 
when I know that by voting for the measure proposed by the 
Senator from Nevada I am going to increase the cost of living 
of every one of the 12,000,000 people in my State, I can not 
vote for it. I want the Senator from Iowa and every other 
Senator to know that the people of my State are just the same 
kind of human beings as the citizens of every other State; and, 
because there are more of us, we have more interest in the 
pending bill than the people of any other State in this great 
Union of ours. 

Mr. BROOKHART. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr, COPELAND, I do. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I admire the Senator's magnificent ora- 
tion just now; but I want to say that yesterday he was defend- 
ing this little crowd of a few thousand that have made his 
own people poor, that have brought on the distress of his own 
people in New York; and he said they paid 30 per cent of the 
taxes, when that very crowd of people ought to be paying 50 
per cent. 

We are not collecting taxes here from the common people in 
New York. They do not even make iIncome-tax returns. It is 
the big fellows who did not vote for the Senator who pay these 
taxes, Does the Senator claim that the farmers of Iowa have 
caused distress in New York by the price they have gotten for 
their farm products? 

Mr, COPELAND. No. 

Mr. BROOKHART, No; they have not. The distress is 
caused by the big processors who control things down around 
Wall Street, New York, and extort profits not only from the 
farmers but from your common people. 

I know your farmers of New York almost as well as the 
Senator himself does, and I know that they are just like the 
farmers of Iowa. They are in worse condition than the farmers 
of Iowa, and they need this tariff protection on hides. If we 
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want to control this situation, we shall have to look to the 
profits of these big men who are selling shoes made out of 
hides, and to the profits of all of these protected industries. If 
we take care of the profits of your big fellows in New York, 
then we can break up this discrimination against the little 
people all over the United States, 

I am with your common people. I hope the Senator is; but 
I want to see him get on some facts that are on the side of 
the common people. Your common people in New York are not 
opposed to a protective tariff for agricultural products. 

The laboring organizations—every one you have, every- 
where—are supporting us. I have tested them out. I am in 
touch with them, and they say, “If it helps agriculture, we are 
for you.” I have tested them out in Boston, too; and it is 
the same story everywhere. The common people are together 
on this thing; but the common people are not permitted to func- 
tion, because the machinery of the economics is controlled by 
the few that are oppressing the common people— East, West, 
North, and South. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I fear I have lost the floor 
by reason of the remarks of the Senator from Iowa. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will recognize the Sena- 
tor from New York for the second time; but at the conclusion 
of his address the Senator will not be recognized again on the 
pending amendment, 

Mr, COPELAND. The Vice President has been very kind, 
I want to say just this one thing about New York: 
If the Senator takes a census of the great men that he Is talking 
about—the men who have oppressed the poor, who have borne 
down upon the farmers of America, who have done so much 
to ruin our great country—he will find that most of them, per- 
haps 99 per cent of them, came from other States, and probably 
a lot of them from the State of Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. They only go down to New York because 
that is a more favorable place to operate. But, seriously, Mr. 
President, there is no difference of opinion between the Senator 
from Iowa and myself. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa for a question? 

Mr. COPELAND. I can yield only for a question. 

Mr. BROOKHART, My question is, The Senator recognizes, 
does he not, that lowa has sent her worst citizens down to New 
York to join in that same game? 

Mr. COPELAND. I hope the Senator is fortunate enough to 
have sent all of his worst citizens. If he can get rid of them 
in that way, I congratulate him. 

Mr. President, there is no difference of opinion between us. 
It is the ambition of the Senate and of the entire Congress to 
do the things that make for the good of the most people of our 
country. In giving consideration to the pending amendment 
and all others, we must think not of one class or one group 
alone but think about the effect of this possible tariff upon all 
the rest. 

So far as my State is concerned, we are glad to help, and the 
Senators from the State have indicated by their votes that they 
want to help those who live upon the farms. In turn we ask 
you, when you vote, not to forget about those who live in the 
great cities of our country, in order that they, too, may be kept 
from deprivation and starvation, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppe], as modified. On that 
question the yeas and nays have been ordered. The clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BRATTON (when Mr. Currixo's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Currrne] is unavoidably detained from the 
Chamber. He is paired with the junior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Kine]. If my colleague were present, he would vote“ yea” 
on this question. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. If 
I were permitted to vote on this question, I would vote “ nay,” 
und if the Senator from Arizona were present and voting I 
understand that he would yote “ yea.” 

Mr. GOFF (when his name was called). I havea general pair 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. As he 
is not in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. McCuttocn’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. McCuLtocH] is unayoldably detained from the 
Senate. He has a general pair with the senior Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. Simmons]. I understand that he is 
specially paired on this question with the Senator from Kansas 
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[Mr. ALLEN]. If my colleague were present and permitted to 
vote, he would yote “nay” and the Senator from Kansas would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. MoCutnocn]. I under- 
stand that if the junior Senator from Ohio were present he 
would vote as I shall vote, and I therefore vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WarerMAN’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He has a pair 
with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “yea,” and I understand 
that if the junior Senator from Alabama were present he would 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was coneluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] is paired with the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Wacner], and that the Senator from Maine [Mr 
GouLp] has a general pair with the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. BLEASE]. A 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Illinois [Mr. 
Denten] has a pair with the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrr- 
MAN]. 

I desire to announce that the Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Rp] and the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON], 
who are attending the naval conference, have a general pair. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague [Mr. ALLEN]. If present, my colleague would vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. IIS TIN Gs] is absent, due to illness in his family. 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WAGNER] is necessarily absent. If present, he would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD.. I wish to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily absent on oft- 
cial business. 

The result was announced—yeas 31, nays. 39, as follows: 
YEAS~—31 

Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—39 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Overman 
Simmons 
Smith 
NOT VOTING—26 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Dale King Shortridge 
Deneen McCulloch Smoot 


So Mr. Oppie’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, what is the parliamentary sit- 
uation now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk. will state the next 
amendment. 

Mr. BORAH. 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Watson 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
Howell 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper McKellar 
Connally MeMaster 
Dill MeNary 


Steck 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Glass 
Golfisborough 
Greene 


Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Fess 
George 
Gillett 


Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 


Allen 
Black 
Blease 
Brock 
Cutting 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Is there not a committee amendment now up 
for consideration in connection with the paragraph just under 
discussion ? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; the amendment of the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Oppie] was to the House text. 


Mr. BORAH. I desire to ask a question for information. 
The House rate is 10 per cent ad valorem. At what time will 
it be proper to move to strike that out of the bill? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is in order now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state his 
inguiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY, At what time will it be in order to move to 
strike out the section? 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That is in order now also. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to enter that motion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator from Idaho intend to 
move to strike out the whole paragraph or just the item on 
hides? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. We are proceeding under 
an order which permits individual amendments clear through 
the section. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the only amendment which is in 
order now, as I understand it, is a motion to strike out the 
particular item of 10 per cent. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No; under the order already 
agreed to it is permissible to enter any motion desired with 
reference to the text of the entire paragraph. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I move that we strike out of 
the bill section 1530. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 

Mr. BORAH. Complete, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me for a moment before he presses that amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair state the ques- 
tion. The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Idaho to strike out section 1530. Does the 
Senator from Idaho yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield to me to offer a further amendment, making the figures 
4 cents and 8 cents, instead of 6 cents and 10 cents, as origi- 
nally placed in the bill? 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in order. 

Mr. ODDIE. I move to substitute the figure “4” for the fig- 
ure “6” as the rate on wet hides, and 8 cents for 10 cents on 
dried hides. On that I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. ASHURST. Let the amendment be read. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Nevada proposes 
an amendment to strike out all of paragraph 1530 (a), page 
224, and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except hides and 
skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the manufacture 
of rawhide articles), green, salted, or wet salted, 4 cents per pound; 
dried, 10 cents per pound. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator would better 
perfect his amendment by making provision as to salted or 
pickled hides, 

Mr. ODDIE. That was the intention, Mr. President, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Secretary did not read that. 

Mr. ODDIE. It should read: 


Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species (except hides and 
skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used in the manufac- 
ture of rawhide articles), green, salted, or wet salted, 4 cents per pound; 
dried, 8 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. What is the Senator proposing to do as to the 
pickled hides? 

Mr. ODDIE. Were they included in the original language? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly; “ dried, salted, or pickled.” That is 
in line 24, page 224. 

Mr. ODDIE. I agree to that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand the Senator's amendment, the equivalent ad valorem duty 
on hides would be about 30 per cent. 

Mr. ODDIE. I will not attempt to analyze the relation be- 
tween the specific and the ad yalorem. That has been gone 
into very fully, and I do not think it is necessary to go over 
it again. I feel that we are ready now to vote on this question. 
I hope we are. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Nevada, 
that question the yeas and nays have been demanded. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. If 
permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay,” and if the junior Senator 
from Arizona were present I understand he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GOFF (when his name was called). Thave a general pair 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. He is 
not in the Chamber, and I withhold my vote. 
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Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as upon the previous vote as to my pair 
and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. Brock]. If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague [Mr. ALLEN]. If present, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr, ODDIE. On this vote and on the previous vote I under- 
stand that my colleague [Mr. PITTMAN], if present, would have 
voted “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is paired with 
the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. If present, my col- 
league would vote “ yea,” 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. My colleague [Mr. MoCunrocu], while he has a 
general pair with the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Stu- 
MONS], is paired on this question with the Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. ALLEN]. If present, the Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] 
would vote “yea,” and my colleague [Mr. McCuLLocH] would 
vote “ nay.” 

I also announce the general pair of the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ros- 
INSON ]. 

I also wish to announce the pair of the Senator from Nevada 
(Mr, Prrrman] with the Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] 
ond the pair of the Senator from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] 
witt the Senator from New York [Mr. WaGNer]; also the gen- 
eral pair of the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gouw] with the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE]. 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that on this question 
the Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] has a pair with 
the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], If the Senator from New 
Mexico were present, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. Waener] is necessarily absent. If present, he would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr, Brock] is necessarily absent on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 30, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—30 

Norbeck 


and the Senator from Alabama would 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
Howell 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Ashurst 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper McKellar 
Connally McMaster 
Dil MeNary 


Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Stelwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Watson 
Robsion, Ky, 
Schall 
NAYS—37 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Overman 
Simmons 
Smith 
NOT VOTING—29 
Ransdell 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Fess 
George 
Gillett 


Glass 
Goldsborough 
88 
Grundy 

Halo 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 


Steck 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Gon 
Gould 
Hastings 
Hayden 
King 
McCulloch 
Deneen Patterson Stephens 

Glenn Pittman Sullivan 

So Mr. Oppre’s second amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH., I desire to call up the amendment 
offered by me to paragraph 1530, on page 224, lines 21, 22, 23, 
24, and 25, to strike out subparagraph (a). 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am going to move to strike 
out the entire paragraph 1530, which will cover what the Sena- 
tor has in mind. I move to strike out the entire paragraph 1530 
and to substitute therefor the present law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Idaho is in order, it being broader than the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Maryland. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Idaho. 

Mr, ASHURST. Mr. President, I do not wish to delay the 
vote, but to submit a parliamentary inquiry. Does the motion 
of the Senator from Idaho propose to strike out that part of 


Allen 
Black 
Blense 
Brock 
Cutting 
Dale 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Wheeler 
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paragraph 1530 at the bottom of page 224, to wit, lines 21, 22, 
23, 24, and 257 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The entire paragraph is to 
wee eg out under the motion made by the Senator from 

ano. 

Mr. ASHURST. If the Senator's motion should prevall, it 
seems to me the duty that is proposed by the committee on the 
ee and skins of cattle would be stricken out. Am I correct in 
that? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I desire to 
speak briefly on the pending amendment. I am not oblivious 
to the situation in the Senate. It is clear that a consider- 
able number of the Senators believe that no duty, now as 
in the past, should be levied on either hides or leather or shoes, 
On the other hand there are many who realize that conditions 
have changed and believe that consequently there should be a 
moderate protective duty on leather and shoes, coupled possibiy 
for consistency’s sake with a moderate duty on hides. They 
believe that the difference in conversion costs of shoes here 
and abroad entitie them to a protective duty independent of 
hides. There is still a third group who demand a heayy duty 
on hides and are not willing to grant any protection at all on 
leather and shoes unless they can get what they want with 
respect to hides, namely, a tariff imposition drastically in- 
imical to the interests of the manufacturers and consumers 
of products made from hides. Heavy and unjustifiable rates of 
duty on hides having just been rejected by the Senate it is 
quite apparent what next will happen—the third group is going 
to combine with the first group and let a moderate duty on 
hides fail so that in so doing they can defeat the proposal for 
a moderate duty on leather and shoes. The two extremes of 
opinion in this body are going to unite and between them pinch 
out the moderates. I am fully aware, therefore, that I am 
speaking in a hopeless cause to a majority of Senators whose 
judgment bas already been determined. Consequently I shall 
make no extended remarks, and shall say nothing about the 
much distressed leather industry which I have discussed at 
length already. I do want to say something briefly about shoes 
before the vote is taken. 

The United States of America has produced, and is still pro- 
ducing, the finest boots and shoes in the world. It has led all 
the countries in the world in giving to the public high-class, 
attractive, and comfortable shoes. Up to within recent years 
the machinery and the patents that have made possible the 
modern shoe were controlled here in America and were sold 
exclusively to American manufacturers, To-day the situation 
is changed. The latest and best shoe machinery is available at 
the same price to every group which desires to manufacture 
shoes in any country in the world, with the result that within 
a very recent period we have found evidence of the growing 
production in foreign countries of women’s cheap shoes, the 
very cheapest that are made, and of men’s high-class shoes, the 
two extremes. The great bulk of shoes consumed by the Amer- 
ican middle classes is still made exclusively here in the United 
States. Competition from abroad, however, is at our door to- 
day with respect particularly to the cheap low-priced women's 
shoes made in the relatively small but numerous factories of 
Lynn and Haverhill in Massachusetts and also, to a degree, to 
the exceedingly high-priced men’s shoes, made chiefly in Brook- 
Iyn, N. X. 

The shoe industry has never before asked for a protective 
duty, because formeriy it did not need one. It was willing and 
able to carry on in a market free to the whole world. At the 
present time, it does need some slight protection, and when 
now it asks for it—for the first time asking for any tariff 
benefits whatever—is it te be denied what other industries 
enjoy? Is it to be punished now for speaking up because in 
the past it was not clamorous? Are its statements and proofs 
of present need to be spurned because in the past it was not 
avaricious? Is the honesty and decency of the industry in 
the days when it asked for nothing now to be used as the 
grounds for a penalty when it makes its reasonable demands? 
Times have changed for the industry, so that to-day it requires 
what other industries have had for many years—tariff pro- 
tection—and getting it sometimes with much less justifica- 
tion. The shoe industry is the most highly competitive in- 
dustry in the United States, and therefore any protection 
granted to it is least likely to be abused. Moreover it pays the 
highest wages of any industry for clean and healthful work. 
The foreign competition threatening the welfare of our people 
engaged in this industry is here; we demand what the safe- 
guards long enjoyed by others can afford us. 

What does this situation indicate, logically, from the stand- 
point of those who believe in protection? I am not trying to 
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convince those Senators who are against the protective prin- 
ciple, but I am making an appeal to the Senators who in this 
very bill and in the bill of 1922 have voted to levy increased 
tariff-protective duties on 70 or more articies other than hides, 
which go into the manufacture of the shoe which is on the free 
list. In the act of 1922 and again in this bill increased duties 
are levied upon every material that goes into the manufacture 
of the shoe except hides. How long can an industry without 
any protective-tariff duty of its own survive, if the Congress of 
the United States every time it revises the tariff imposes in- 
creased duties upon its raw materials, which means increased 
cost of production? Where is the breaking point? There was 
no breaking point so long as we controlled the patented ma- 
chinery ; but that no longer exists. 

If for no other reason than that we have imposed protective- 
tariff duties on these many materials that increase the costs 
of production, we ought to consider the question of a reason- 
able protective-tariff duty upon shoes and particularly those 
e:asses of shoes that are manufactured here in competition 
with cheap labor in Europe. If we are indifferent to the propo- 
sition of protecting American labor, at least we ought to grant 
this industry protection against our own tariff laws. I am 
willing to concede that at present the American shoe industry 
as a whole does not appear from its earnings or from the 
standpoint of imports to need a protective duty; but I make 
the statement that already, unless some protection is afforded 
to certain groups of domestic producers (I refer especially to 
the producers of women’s cheap shoes), that they are being 
driven to the wall. Furthermore I make the prediction that 
other branches of the industry competing with manufacturers 
Abroad who have free hides, cheap labor, and the same high- 
class, efficient machinery we have, will presently be in the 
same situation, Because of the loss of the advantage with re- 
spect to shoe machinery which we formerly enjoyed, the fight 
is on from this time forth with respect to the domestic shoe 
industry as a whole between the cheap labor of Europe and 
the high-priced labor of the United States. To defeat their 
request for a moderate protective duty is to take out of the 
lives of the families of the shoe workers that degree of well- 
being they now enjoy. 

I conclude what I am saying by stating that Senators in this 
Chamber who profess to stand for protection are proceeding to 
destroy one of the greatest industries in the country and one 
that pays the highest wages. One can not walk through the 
streets of the cities and towns of New England without in- 
stinctively knowing when he is in a community where boots and 
shoes are produced, so much superior is the condition of living, 
so much better the wage, so much better clothed are the chil- 
dren compared with those in the cities and the towns where the 
cotton textile and the other industries are carried on. 

Senators may pursue the course on which they seem bent, but 
before another tariff bill shall be here not alone low-priced 
women's shoes and a few high-priced men's shoes, but shoes of 
every kind and every class and every character will be coming 
into this country from abroad. Why not? American capital 
is not slow in seeking the places in the world where it can 
produce more cheaply in competition with American-made com- 
modities. That is just the condition that is here now. The 
advantages of invention and of business efficiency that America 
once had with respect to this industry are gone; the advantage 
now is on the other side, because in foreign countries they have 
not only efficient business methods, not only our machinery, not 
only our patents, and, indeed, in some instances they have 
copied exactly the machines that have been produced here; but 
also above all, they have the cheap labor. 

Massachusetts shoe manufacturers paying the highest wages 
of any iu the industry in the United States, and marketing 
their product in the eastern part of the country are naturally 
first reached by the new movement of imported foreign shoes, 
and are to-day protesting. The competition from abroad has 
only just begun for them—and for others. Before long the 
imports will extend beyond the Atlantic coast markets, and 
Missouri and other interior producing States where wages are 
lower. will feel it. Temporarily their lower wages and geo- 
graphical position may give them an advantage in withstanding 
the foreign pressure as compared with the eastern shoe manu- 
facturers; but their time will come. We are merely the first- 
line trench that is subjected to the new assault. It is regret- 
table that we are not receiving the aid and support we should 
receive from the rear trenches. But if we fail they will soon 
themselves experience the force of the attack. They may under- 
pay us but not Europe. 

Mr. President, I know it is useless to talk further; I know 
just what is geing to happen here presently. But I want to 
call attention to the fact that those who are advocates of the 
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protective principle are by their action giving it a serious blow. 
They are keeping it to the ear and breaking it to the hope. 
The working people directly employed by the shoe industry, 
and others dependent upon it, will not permit that industry to 
be destroyed, or even to be severely injured, and still keep on 
voting for the protective tariff as if nothing had happened 
detrimental to them under it. When the cheap shoes flood 
into this country from abroad in volume, and work their full 
competitive effects, you wiil find those now denied protection 
against it losing faith in your justice, your equality, and in 
your protective principle itself. 

Mr. President, I do not care to prolong the debate further, 
but I ask permission to have inserted in the Recorp some memo- 
randa and statistics that I have in reference to both leather 
and shoes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


New ENGLAND SHON & LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., September 5, 1929, 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon, DaviD I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: In compliance with my recent promise, I am send- 
ing you a schedule of rates of duty on various products used by tanners 
in the manufacture of leather, and which I hope will serve your pur- 
pose. This is practically the same schedule that was filed by the Calf 
Tanners’ Association with the Senate Finance Committee, with the addi- 
tion of the present rates of duty, which this statement did not contain. 

With best wishes, and again assuring you of our deep appreciation of 
your friendly cooperation in this very important tariff matter, I am, 


Yours sincerely, 


new rates 


Tuos. F. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


proposed on bill of 1929 


Rates of duty on products used by tanners in leather manufacture under act of 1922 and 


Item 


Stearie acid. 
Oxalic acid. 
Other acids = 
Aldehyde ammonia, butyr- 
aldehyde, paracetalde- 
hyde, ethylene dichloride, 
butylene dichloride, ethy- 
lene oxide, butylene oxide, 
ethylene glycol, butylene 
glycol, diethanolamine, tri- 
ethanolamine, ethylene 
diamine, esters. 
Ethyl methyl ketone, homo- 
logues, acetone cil. 
Alcohol, amyl, butyl, hexyl: 
Propyl... 
Methyl 
Ethyl -a 
Potassium aluminum sul- 
phate, potash alum, am- 
monia alum. 
Aluminum sulphate 
Ammonium carbonate, bi- 
carbonate. 
Ammonium chloride 
Liquid anhydrous ammonia_ 
Antimony oxide 
Tartar emetic... 
Synthetic gums 
Resins 


Arabi 


Barium chloride 
Barium carbonate 
Bisckings, powders, 
liquids for polishing. 
Corrosive sublimate 


Carbon tetrachloride. 

Chloroform. 

Tetrachlorothane, trichloro- 
ethylene. 

P 

Chalk or Whiting 

Chalk, precipitated 

Colors, dyes, stains, lakes 


Cobalt linoleate 2 

Cobalt acetat A 

Liquid solutions of pyroxy- 
Uns, other cellulose esters 
or ethers. 

All other compounds, cellu- 
lose. 


Rate in act of 1922 


Proposed new rate 


34 to 2cants per pound. 

25 per cent ad valorem_ 

2to 9 cents per pound 
(not less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem), 

6 cents per pound. 

Pres. 5) a 5 

144 cents per pound 

do 

6 cents per pound 

25 per cent ad valorem_ 

6 cents per pound and 


rem. 


6 cents per pound 
18 cents per gallon 
15 cents per gallon 


% cent per pound 


q to L cent per pound 
II cents per pound... 


134 cents per pound 


214 cents per pound. 2 


2 cents per pound 
6 cents per pound. 


1 cents per pound 


45 per cent ad valorem. 


21¢ cents per pound 
6 cents per pound 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


22 cents per pound 
2 per cent ad valorem. 
0 

45 per cent ad valorem 
and 7 cents per 
pound based on 
American price, 

10 cents per pound 


30 per cent ad valorem. 


35 cents per pound 


| 40 cents per pound... 


80 per cent ad vato- | 


25 per cent ad valorem.) 


25 per cent ad valorem_| 


| 34 to 2 cents per pound. 
| 4 cents per pound. 
| 2 to 4 cents per pound 
(not less than 25 per 
cent ad valorem). 
S cents per pound. 


Ig cent per pound. 


| 144 cents: per pound. 

| Do. 

6 cents per pound. 

25 per cent ad valorem. 

6 cents per pound and 
30 per cent ad valo- 
rem. 


25 per cant ad valorem., 


| 6 cents per pound. 
Is cents per gallon. 
15 cents per gallon. 
34 cent per pound. 


¥ to Lcent per pound. 
2 cents per pound. 


cents per pound. 
per pound. 


té cent per pound. 
5 per pound 
nts per pound. 
it ad valorem. 


2 cents per pound and 
25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 

214 cents per pound. 
6 cents per pound, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


236 cents per pound. 
44 cent per pound. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
45 per cent ad valorem 
and 7 cents per 
pound based on 
| American price. 
10 cents per pound. 
30 per cont ad valorem. 
35 cents per pound. 


45 cents per pound. 


1930 


Rates of duty on products used by tanners in leather manufacture under act of 1922 
new rates proposed on bill of 19e9—Continued 


| 
Par, 


Ttem 


Diethyl sulphgte, dimethyl 
sulphate 

Ethyl acetate... 

Buty! acetate bE Pe 

Other esters and ethers 

Extracts for tanning—chest- 
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Rate in sot of 1922 


25 per cent ad valorem. 
3 cents.per pound 

(7). 

25 per cent ad valorem. 


nut, cuteh, fustic, hem- 


sumac, valonin. 
Formaldehyd 
Hexamethy lenetetramine 


Gelatin, glue, isinglass 


Glycerin, refined 
Epsom salts.. are 
| Manganese borate... 
| Refined camphor.. 
Olle: 
Cod of} menhaden... 
Sperm (refined) 
Wool, wool grease 
Other 
Castor 9 
Linseed oil, flaxseed oil 
| Olive oll Ree Be a 
Poppy seed oi 
Rapeseed ol 
Soybean oil. ASR A 
Turkey-red oll, sulphonated 
castor oil, sulphated ani- 
mal oll, sulphonated vege- 
table oil. 
Mixtures of mineral, vegeta- 
ble, and animal oils, 
Pigments, colors, stains.. 
Barium sulphate i 
Bluo pigments containing 
fron, 
Ultramarine blue 
Chrome yellow.. > 
Lamp black, gas black 
Litharge. 
Orange mineral... 
Siennas, nmbers 
Iron oxide pigments 
hydroxide pigments. 
Zine oxide ground in ol 
Lithopone — — 
Dichrom ate 
Potassium bicarbonate. 
Permanganate. 
Caustic potash 
Soap, Castile and other 
Sodium bicarbonate 
Borax, refined. eas 
Carbonate, gal sodu 
Salt — TEANM B 
Sodium dichromate. 
Caustic soda. 
Glauber salt — 
Sodium sulphide 
Bisulphite 
Starch z : wad 
Dextrine — 
Tin mixtures 
Titanium potassium 
late. 


iron 


oxa- 


lock, logwood, quebracho, 


25 per cent ad valorem_| 


f 
2 cents per pound 
25 per cent ad va- 
lorem, 


2 cents per pound 
44 cont per pound 
| 25 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cents per pound 


..| Scents por gallon 


10 cents por gallon.. 
| 1 cent per pound 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
-| 3 cents per pound 


..-| 3.3 conts per pound 


71, cents per pound. 


2 2cents per pound.. 


| 6 cents per gallon.. 
2'4 cents per pound 


| 3h per cent ad valorem. 


25 per cent ad valorem. 
| 


| 8 cents per pound 


3 cents per pound 
25 per cent sd valorem 
20 per cent ad valorem 
244 cents per pound 
3 cents por pound 
34 cent per pound 
20 per cent ad valorem. 

| 

.| 24 conts per pound... 
184 cents per pound. 

-| 244 cents per pound. 
144 cents per pound. 
4 cents per pound... 


_.| 1 cènt par pound 


15 per cent ad valorem. 


bent per pound 


ta cent per pound 


| 24 cent per pound 


7 cents per pound. 


..| 14¢ cents per pound 


-| 44 cont per pound 
$1 per ton 
% cent per pound 
...--d0 
14 cents per pound 
A cents per pound 


0 per cent ad valorem. 


15 per cent ad valorem. 
| 


Proposed new rate 


25 per cont ad valorem. 


3 cents per pound. 
7 cents per pound. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
15 per cent ad valorem. 


2 cents per pound. 
per cent ad 

lorem, 

2 cents per pound and 
25 per cent. 

2 conts per pound. 

1 cent per pound. 

| 25 per cent ad valorem. 
6 cènts per pound. 


Vè- 


5 cents per gallon. 
14 cents per gallon. 
l cent per pound. 
| 20 per cent ad valorem. 
3 cents per pound. 
4.16 cents per pound, 
| 744 cents per pound. 
| 2cents per pound. 
6 cents per gallon. 
5 cents per pound, 
35 per cent ad valorem. 


25 per cent ad valorem, 


Do. 
144 cents per pound. 
8 cents per pound. 


3 cents per pound. 

25 per cent ad valorem. 
| 20 per cent ad valorem. 
| A conta per pound. 
[i 


3 cents per pound. 
34 cent per pound. 
20 per cent ad valorem. 
214 cents per pound. 
14 cents per pound. 
A cents per pound. 
cents per pound 
| 6 centa per pound. 
1 cent per pound. 
15 per cent ad valorem. 
\ cent per pound, 
44 cont per pound 
1 cent per pound. 
7 conts per 100 pounds. 
144 cents per pound. 
1 cent por pound. 
$i per ton. 
34 cent per pound. 
Do. 
| 244 cents per pound. 
| cents per pound. 
25 per cent ad valorem. 
30 per cent ad valorem. 


{From the Boston Herald, August 6, 
To the EDOR or THE HERALD ; 


Your editorial on The Calf Leather Industry in 
As a calfleather manufacturer I wish to 


was very timely and forceful. 
thunk you for that editorial for it brought to the attention of the 
public the present situation of the calf-leather industry which is a basic 
industry of which the average person bas a very poor knowledge. 


Aw I mentioned; the June imports of this year, If continued at the 


1929] 


the Herald to-day 


present rate, would exceed 50 per cent of present domestic production. 


Recent 


financial statements 


of American Hide 


& Leather Co, and 


Barnet Leather Co., two calfteather manufacturers, show, respectively, a 


$1,600,000 annual net loss, and a $600,000 six months’ loss. 
the five leading producers of calf leather In this country | 
Hide & Leather, Barnet Leather Cos Ohlo Leather Co, Püster & Vogel 

Leather Co., and National Leather Co.) have not paid any dividends on | 
It certainly can not be sald that the | 
adequate 


thelr common stock siuce 
enlf-leather Industry 


has bet 


1922. 


eu asking for 


earning decent returns on Invested capital. 


Hon. 


Bogrox, August 2, 


New 


Dav I. Warsi, 


Further, 
(American 


protection while 


WALTER T. Creuse. 


Boston, Mass., 


United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 


ENGLAND Suon & LEATHER ASSOCIATION, 


November 15, 1929. 
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product, and I now take pleasure in inclosing a partial list of the 
dutiable articles required by manufacturers in the production of foot- 
wear. 

This list represents a selection from a longer List furnished me by 
leading New England shoe manufacturers, and may be assumed to rep- 
resent the more important items. In this list I am giving you the 
present duties under the tariff act of 1922, together with the proposed 
changes, If any, as made in the House bill of 1929. 

There may be a few errors in this compilation, but I think that in the 
main it is a reliable list. 


Trusting this will be of some service to you, and again thanking you 
for your greatly valued ald, I am, 
Yours sincerely, 


THOMAS F. ANDERSON, Secretary. 


Partial list of dutiable articles used in the manufacture of boots and 


shoes 


Commodity 


Rate of duty, 1922 law 


Chamois skins 
Seal oil 8 
Grease -f 


Bristlos, sorted, 
bunthed, or prepared. 

Gelatin: Valued at less 
than 40 cents per 
pound. 


Gelatin, valued at 40 
cents or more per 
pound. 

Glue, valued at less 
than 40 cents per 
pound. 

Glue, valued at 40 
cents or more per 
pound. 

Sponges. ._.. 

Beeswax 

Wheat four. 

Vinegar... 

Rubber ce 

Camphor, 
synthetic. 

Camphor, refined 

Gum arabic... 

Linseed oil 

Starch 


ut. 
crude and 


Cotton sewing thread 
Cotton labels 
Bags, of jute 


Jute bags, bleached or 
printed. 
Jute cordage and twine. 


Thread and twine 
made from yarn. 
Binding. 
Sewing silk 
Packing boxes 
Baskets — = 
Cork, manufactures of.. 
Paper board 
Cartons, of paper or | 
paper board. | 
Pumice stone l 
Grindstones s 
Emery wheels. 
Asbestos for packing 
9 
Salt 


Graphite 
Nails.. 
Tacks... 
Buckles 


Alcohol.. 4 
Alcohol, ethyl 
Alcohol, wood 
Ammonia... 


Glycerin. .... 
Acetone.. 
Chloroform.. 


Blackings and polishes. | 
Soap..... 
Buttons, shoe 


Inks. 
Candles 


20 per cemt............ 

6 cents per gallon 
20 cents and 80 cents per 
pound plus 25 per cent. 

7 cents per pound 


144 cents per pound plus 20 
per cent. 


7 cents per pound, plus 20 
per cent. 


114 cents per pound plus 20 
per cent. 


7 cents per pound plus 20 
per cent, 


15 per cent 

25 per cent : 
$1.04 per pound 
6 cents per proof gallon 
26 per cn. 

1 cent per pound 


46 cent per pound 

Me cents per pound wad 

1 cent and 1% 
pound. 


0.005 cent per yar... -f 


50 per cn... 

1 cent per pound plus 10 per 
cent. 

1 cent per pound plus 15 per 
cent. 

3% cents and 11 cents per 
pound. 

1844 cents and 56 cents per 
pound. 

55 per cent.. 

$i and 81.50 per pound 

15 per cent 
5 per cent... 

30 per cent. 

10 per cent. 

35 per cent 


$2.24 per ton 
$1.75 per ton 
20 per cent 


| 30 per cent. 


25 per cent — 

0.07 cent and 11 cents 
pound. 

20 per cent. 

15 per cent. 


plus 29 per cent. 
6 cents per pound 
15 cents per proof gallon 
18 cents per Eo m 


| 144 cents and 2½ cents per 


gallon, 
I cent and 2 cents per pound 
25 per cent = 
6 cents per pound 
25 per cent and 3 cents £ 

16 cents per pound. 
25 per cent 
15 per cent 


| 45 per cont 


Wax, manufactures of__} i 


Brushes... 

Emery paper. 
Silk ribbons. 
Electric globes 
Rubber heels. 
Shoe lacings 


Rivets for shoes. a 


| 20 per cent 
| 35 per cent 


45 per cent 
20 per cent 
55 per cent 


15 cents per pound plus 20 
per cent. 
30 per cent. 


cents per | 


Rate of proposed duty, 1920 
(House bill) 


25 per cent. 

6 cents per gallon. 

20 cents and 80 cents plus 
25 per cent. 

7 cents per pound. 


2 cents per pound, and 25 per 
cent, 


8 cents per pound and 25 per 
cent. 


2 cents per pound and 25 
per cent, 


8 cents per pound and 25 
per cent, 


5 per cent. 


| 30 per cent. 


78 cénts per 100 pounds, 
6 cents per proof galion. 
25 per cent, 

1 cent per pound. 


6 cents per pound. 

46 cent per pound. 

Ago cents per pound. 

144 cents und 214 cents per 
pound. 

25 per cent. 

50 per vent, 

1 cènt per pound plus 10 per 
cent, 

1 cent per pound plus 15 per 
cent, 

844 cents and 11 cents por 
pound. 


55 per cent, 


15 per cent. 
35 per cent. 
45 per cent, 
10 per cent. 
35 per cant. 


$2.24 per ton. 
$1.75 per ton. 
20 per cent. 


| 30 per cent. 


25 per cent. 

0.07 cent and 11 
pound. 

25 per cent. 

15 per cent. 

Do. 

0,05 cent and 15 cents each 
plus 20 per cant. 

6 cents per pound. 

15 cents per proof gallon, 

18 cents per gallon, 

134 cents and 2% cents per 
galion, 

i cont and 2 cents per pound. 

25 per cent, 

6 cents per pound. 

25 per cent and 3 cents and 
15 cents per pound. 

25 per cent. 

15 per cent, - 

144 cents per gross and 25 per 
cent, 

20 per cent. 

35 per cent. 

10 per cont and 20 per cent. 


cents per 


| 45 per cent, 


20 per cent. 
55 per cent, 


-| 20 per cent. 


35 per cent, 
30 per cent, 


My Dear Senator: Some time ago I sent you a list of the principal 
dutiable articles entering into the manufacture of a leather for use in 
connection with your arguments in favor of protective duties on this 


Varnishes ....... .~| $2.20 per gallon plus 25 per 


| cent. 
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Importation of women’s shoes based on figures furnished dy the United 
States Department of Commerce 

Pairs 
47, 973 
115, 119 
264, 702 
272, 937 
484, 895 
982, 220 
2, 018, 269 
5, 514, 499 
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Total importation of all shoes—Free 


1928 


162, 982 
275, 061 
316, 925 
309, 160 
252, 465 
169, 038 
122.417 
135, 028 
154, 508 
211, 876 
225, 045 
282, 379 


424, 531 
507, 005 
660, 495 
645, 777 
566, 192 
344, 100 
287, 75 

408, 360 
525, 405 
487, 122 
676, 952 
649, 021 


6, 182, 783 


Importation of women’s shoes 


372, 029 
442, 672 
587, 683 
600, 647 
514, 421 
310, 769 
230. 937 
339, 736 
460, 897 
429, 097 
627, 989 
597, 622 


January. 


March 
April. 
May 
June 
July. 
August 
September 
October 


5, 514, 499 


BRIEF or THE NATIONAL Boor AND SHOEB MANUFACTURERS ASSOCIATION 
REGARDING PROPOSED DUTIES ON HIDES AND SHOES 


THE INDUSTRY AND THE ASSOCIATION 


In 1927 there were in the United States 1,857 establishments engaged 
in the manufacture of leather shoes. They employed 203,110 wage 
earners and paid wages in excess of $225,000,000. The industry pro- 
duced in that year 343,976,000 pairs of shoes, valued at nearly 
$1,000,000,000. 

The members of the association manufacture over 70 per cent of the 
leather shoes produced in the United States, including over 80 per cent 
of the shoes for men and women. 


POSITION OF THE ASSOCIATION 


The association agrees to the rates of duty on hides and on leather 
shoes which are comprised in paragraph 1530 of H. R. 2667 as intro- 
duced into the Senate and referred to the Committee on Finance, to wit: 


Per cent 
Hides 
BOOtE ANG HOSS GL ROR INOR e 20 

The association agrees to these proposed rates of duty, not because it 
believes them to be ideal, but because in its opinion they represent the 
most acceptable compromise possible at this time between the conflicting 
interests that are represented before Congress. 

DUTY ON HIDES 

The association, before the Ways and Means Committee of the House, 
opposed a duty on hides. The grounds of its opposition were that such 
a duty 

(1) Would result in an increase in the cost of leather and of shoes, 
since we need to import 30 to 40 per cent of our requirements of hides 
and calfskins (as is not the case with shoes), and a duty would there- 
fore be reflected in the price of the domestic supply; 

(2) Would injuriously affect our declining export trade in shoes, 
since we would be obliged to compete, in the limited market that re- 
mains to us, with countries imposing no duty on hides; 

(3) Would increase the cost of living for all our people; 

(4) Would encourage the use of substitutes for leather; and 

(5) Would not add to the income of the farmer to the extent that it 
would increase his living costs, since, on account of the way in which 
hides are handled and marketed, the farmer would realize but a small 
portion of any increase in their value, but would be obliged to pay 
increased prices for all articles of leather that he uses. 

The association has found no reason to modify its views in these 
respects. It has decided, however, not to oppose at this time a duty of 
10 per cent on bides because 
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(a) The association realizes that one of the principal objects of the 
present session of Congress is the relief of agriculture, and that if the 
farmer still believes that he will profit from a duty on hides Congress 
may be obliged to yield in some degree to his demands in this regard. 

(b) A duty of 10 per cent is two-thirds of the duty on which the 
arguments of the association were based and is less than the raté first 
urged by the American Farm Bureau Federation. 

NECESSITY FOR COMPENSATORY DUTY ON SHOES 


It will probably not be denied that if there is to be a duty on hides, 
there should be compensatory duties on leather and on shoes. Briefly, 
the argument is that in the case of raw materials like hides, the domestic 
supply of which is insufficient for the domestic demand, the price at 
which the imported article is sold in this country determines the prices 
of the domestic supply. If it were not so, the farmer would have no 
possible case for a duty on hides, for such a duty would not increase 
the value of hides that are produced here. If the price of the imported 
raw material is increased by reason of a duty, the price of the domestic 
raw material rises accordingly. The only question is who profits by 
the increase, whether the farmer, the packer, the middleman, or some 
other handler of the hide in its path from the animal to the tanner, 

Since all tanners in this country would therefore be obliged to pay 
for all their hides, both foreign and domestic, a price higher than at 
present, approximately to the extent of the duty, their costs of produc- 
tion are correspondingly increased, and they must sell their finished 
product at a correspondingly higher price. Yet they must compete with 
foreign tanners for the American market, and foreign countries which 
are considerable exporters of leather or shoes (for example, Czechoslo- 
vakia, France, Austria, Great Britain. and Germany) impose no duty 
on hides. 

If there is a compensatory duty on leather to safeguard our tanners, 
the cost of such leather to the manufacturer of shoes will be increased, 
and for the same reason that operates in the ease of the tanner the 
manufacturer of shoes must himself have a compensatory duty upon 
his own product. 

The great majority of our shoe manufacturers, manufacturing the 
greater part of our shoes, do business on a very slender margin and 
can not absorb the effect of a 10 per cent duty on hides. 

How large a compensatory duty on leather and on shoes will be 
necessitated by a 10 per cent duty on hides is a complicated question 
that the Tariff Commission can best answer. At any rate a part of the 
proposed duty of 20 per cent on shoes is compensatory as the bill now 
stands, and while essential if there is to be a duty on hides, does not 
constitute genuine protection to the shoe industry. 


PROTECTIVE DUTY ON SHOES 


The association contends that shoes of leather should be taken off the 
free list and given a protective duty, in addition to a proper compen- 
satory duty in case duties are placed on hides and on leather, Its 
argument for protection is fully contained in its brief before the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, a copy of which is appended 
hereto. We would add the following: 

(1) The platforms of the parties in the compaign of 1928 justify pro- 
tection for this industry. 

The Republican platform read: 

However, we realize that there are special industries which can not 
now successfully compete with foreign producers because of lower for- 
eign wages and a lower cost of living abroad, and we pledge the next 
Republican Congress to an examination, and, where necessary, a revision 
of these schedules, to the end that American labor in these industries 
may again command the home market, may maintain its standard of 
living, and may count upon steady employment in its accustomed field.” 

While at present imports of leather shoes amount to a small per cent 
of our domestic production, such imports are increasing at a rate ex- 
ceeding 100 per cent a year, and it seems that they will find no limit 
except the capacity of efficient foreign factories. 

The Democratic platform read: 

“The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following 
policies: 

“(a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor. 

“(p) * * © Actual difference between the cost of production at 
home and abroad, with adequate safeguard for the wage of the American 
laborer, must be the extreme measure of every tariff rate.” 

There seems to be no doubt that the average wage in the shoe industry 
of Czechoslovakia is about one-third that prevailing in the shoe industry 
of this country, and to that extent at least the cost of producion abroad 
is less than the cost in this country. 

(2) Our industry needs and the country in general will benefit from 
a protective duty. 

The astonishing rate at which imports of shoes into this country are 
increasing has already been referred to, Statistics to and including the 
year 1928 are comprised in the brief prepared for the Ways and Meaus 
Committee. They show that from 1923 to 1928 imports of leather 
shoes increased 655 per cent and imports of leather shoes for women 
1,653 per cent. We need only bring such statistics down to date. 


1930 


In the first four months of 1929 there were imported 2,237,808 palrs 
of lenther shoes; of the aggregate value of $6,450,252, as compared with 
1,064,128 pairs of the value of $3,289,020 during the same four months 
of 1928. 
the increase in value 96 per cent, 

Continuing the tendency displayed in 
in Imports was noticeable in connection with women's shoes. 
Imports of women's leather shoes in the first four months of 1929 
amounted to 2,008,031 pairs as compared with 869,634 pairs during 
the same months of 1928, an increase of 130 per cent, 

By far the greater part, namely 71 per cent, of the leather shoes 
imported into this country during these four months of 1929 come 
from Czechoslovakia, whose imports of shoes into the United States 
increased 165 per cent over the same months of 1928. Czechoslovakia 
has become the principal shoe exporting country of the entire world, 

If the rate of Increase indicated in the first four months shall be 
maintained during the whole of 1929, imports of leather shoes into 
the United States during this year will be nearly or quite 6,000,000 
prirs. 

Aw this statement is being completed, Information Is received to 
the efect that there were imported. during May, 1929, 566,342 pairs 
of leather shoes. This means that the imports for the first five months 
of 1920 were 2,804,150 pairs, an increase of 113 per cent over the 
same months of 1928. 

These shoes manufactured abroad take the place of shoes that would 
be manufactured here if none were imported, Of course, all shoes 
of foreign manufacture will not be barred by any duty that is likely 
to be imposed. Some wearers will buy forelgn-made shoes whatever 
thelr price or quality. But it is fair to assume that two-thirds, or 
perhaps 4,000,000 pairs, might perhaps be shut out by a 20 per cent 
duty. 
about 70 cents, which would mean, in the case of 4,000,000 pairs of 
shoes about $2,800,000 in additional wages paid to the American shoe 
operative. This Is exclusive of the labor employed in the manufacture 
of supplies, including leather, which enter into the shoe. This addl- 
tional purchasing power would Indirectly benefit all industries, including 
agriculture, which produce what the shoe operative needs to buy. 

(3) A protective duty on shoes, at the proposed rate, will not increase 
their cost to the American wearer, 

It has been variously asserted, and has not been denied, that the 
productive capacity of our American shoe factories exceeds by from 
50 per cent to 100 per cent the demands of our domestic and export 
trade, It naturally follows that there is a severe and gruelling com- 
petition among our manufacturers, No one manufacturer makes any 
large part of our requirements. There are no large combinations in 
the shoe trade as in so many others, and our manufacturers of shoes 
number over 1,300. Monopoly or anything like monopoly or price con- 
trol are Impossible, 2 

Under these conditions prices can be trusted to remain at the lowest 
possible level consistent with costs of production in this country. It 
is altogether unlikely, if not absolutely impossible, that a protective 
duty will have any other material effect than to remove the foreign 
producer to some extent from this market and to place his products 
on a cost basis more nearly comparable with that of the American 
manufacturers, 

To-day the price at which an American 
shoes produced in Czechoslovakia makes them attractive to him. 
able to sell such shoes at the American retail price and to make an 
excellent profit. If, however, the imported article is made more expen- 
sive by a duty, the retailer will buy American-made shoes. His prices 
to the consumer will generally be no higher. 

(4) The duty of 20 per cent, some of which is merely compensatory 
for the proposed duty on hides and leather, is the very lowest that will 
be effective. 

Labor costs in Europe, outside of Great Britain, run from about 
608 per cent to about 75 per cent less than labor costs in this country. 
Since labor represents approximately 25 per cent to 30 per cent of the 
costa of manufacture of a shoe, foreign manufacturers have a material 
advantage of us in this respect. This is in addition to probable 
ndvantages in other directions, such as a freedom from duty on 
certain of the supplies that enter into the manufacture of the shoe, 
and the lower cost of such supplies, due to lower labor cost in their 
production. 

We would rest content with such findings as the Tarif Commission 
might make with regard to the differences in the cost of production to 
which we have referred. 

(5) It is no valid objection to a 
have heretofore constituted no large 
sumption or of domestic production 

The answer is: 

(a) That protection is at present given to many commodities where 
the percentage of imports to domestic production or consumption is 
smaller than in our case, and to some commodities where imports are 
not appreciable, This is true even with respect to a number of products 
of agriculture. Instances in point, among many, are some steel prod- 
ucts, automobiles, corn, dalry products and livestock. 


previous years, the growth 
most 


retailer can buy women's 


duty on shoes that our imports 
percentage of the domestic con- 
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| at approximately $17,000,000 


The increase in the number of pairs was 110 per cent, aud 


The Inbor cost of a pair of such shoes is estimated to be | 


to us lu considerable volume. 


He is | 
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(b) That imports of approximately 6,000,000 pairs of shoes valued 
(the estimated imports for 1929, if 
present rate of increase continues), are not a negligible item and are 
sufficient to reduce American factories to part-time operation and 
unsettle the industry. 

(e That most of the imported shoes are for women, it being women's 
shoes upon which the foreign manufacturer has thus far seen fit to 
concentrate. The result is that imports of women’s shoes may this 
year represent 4 per cent to 5 per cent of our own production of 
women's shoes. Most of these shoes, again, are of one variety of 
women's shoes—namely, that known as McKay-sewed. The injurious 
effect of these imports is therefore felt much more keenly than if it 
were spread more evenly over shoes of all descriptions, 

The importation of leather shoes for women alone increased from 
1926 to 1927, 102 per cent; from 1927 to 1928, 105 per cent; and from 
the first four months of 1928 to the first four months of 1929, 130 
per cent. 

(d) That at the present rate of Increase imports of leather shoes 
will, by the time the next tariff revision may be expected, reach a very 
material figure. 

In 10932, if the present rate of Increase should have been maintained, 
at least 48,000,000 pairs of leather shoes will enter this country. 

(e) The American manufacturer is increasingly confined to his do- 
mestic market. Exports have been declining steadily of late years, 
From 1926 to 1927 exports of leather shoes declined nearly 200,000 
pairs, and from 1927 to 1928 nearly 1,200,000 pairs. This year they 
will undoubtedly fall below the amount of our importations, for in 
the first four months of 1929 we exported only 1,683,488 pairs as 
against imports of 2,237,808 pairs. Our imports for the four months 
were about one-half our exports for the entire year 1928, 

Between 1923 and 1928 our exports of leather shoes declined to the 
extent of about 3,000,000 pairs, and our imports of leather shoes in- 
creased to the extent of over 2,000,000 pairs. It may be said, there- 
fore, that the industry is worse off than in 1923 to the extent of the 
total of at least 5,000,000 pairs of shoes, of which the labor cost at 
70 cents per pair would amount to $3,500,000, not to mention the labor 
concerned with the manufacture of leather and other supplies, 

(F) That the shoe industry is not, like so many industries that are 
represented before Congress, asking for an Increase in an existing pro 
tective duty. It merely asks that it be given like consideration with 
other manufacturing industries. It doubts whether any other indastry 
in this country, where labor represents as much as 25 per cent of the 
manufacturing cost, is without protection and is left to compete with 
the cheaper labor of Europe on unequal terms. 

The statement bas been made that American manufacturers have on 
the average about 40% per cent protective tariff, and agriculture 22 
per cent. Shoes have no protection whatever in this country. They are 
protected in all foreign countries, except Great Britain, which ship them 
Canada, for example, imposes a duty of 
30 per cent. 

CONCLUSION 


The National Boot & Shoe Manufacturers’ Association therefore asks 
that the duty of 20 per cent placed on shoes by House Resolution 2667 
be enacted into law, and firmly believes that such will be for the best 
good of the people of the United States. 

The association would not normally favor a duty on hides, but if the 
proposed duties on shoes and Jeather are retained it will not oppose 
the duty of 10 per cent on hides. 

We append hereto for the information of this committee copies of the 
briefs which were presented by the association to the House Committee 
on Ways and Means (a) in favor of a duty on shoes and (b) in oppost- 
sition to a duty on hides. 

NATIONAL Boor & SHOE MANUFACTURERS 

Duties on leather and shoes—Brazil, Argentina, Chile, and Canada 

BRAZIL 
Upper leather, $0.8983 per 2.204 pounds ($0.243 per square foot.) 
Shoes Average import duties for seven kinds of shoes, $2.92 per pair. 


ASSOCIATION 


ARGENTINA 


Upper leather, 32 per cent ad valorem, 
Shoes, 32 per cent ad valorem, 
CHILE 
Upper leather, $2.43 to $3.65 per 2.204 pounds ($0.675 to 80.1138 


per square foot). 
Shoes, $3.65 to 86.08 per pair. 
CANADA 
Upper leather, 15 per cent. 
Shoes, 25 to 30 per cent. 


Gmand, Outo, January 22, 1939. 
David I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0.: 
How can Massachusetts and other manufacturers of calf and kip upper 
leather in the United States continue to exist when over 61,000,000 


Hon. 
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square feet of this leather was Imported in 1929, This represents over 
50 per cent of total domestic production. No other industry has had to 
face such ruinous foreign competition. Published financial statements 
of leather companies continue to show discouraging losses, evidence hay- 
ing been furnished you by our statistical charts. Numerous plants are 
closing their doors, bringing distress to many communities through 
loss of employment to thousands of workmen. Wighteen calf and kip 
upper leather tanneries with an investment of over $50,000,000 now 
working less than 60 per cent capacity with mounting costs due to 
reduced production. We beg your support for adequate duty on calf 
and kip leather, 
V. G. LUMBARD, 
President Calf Tanners Association, Girard, Ohio. 


[From Hide and Leather, January 18, 1930] 
THE WEEK’S RECORD 


European trade publications note that several countries have raised 
tarif rates on imports. A new tariff comes into effect in Egypt on 
February 17. Revised duties on boots and shoes will be 20 per cent. 
The revised German tariff is considerably increasing the duty on shoes. 
Italy has practically doubled duties on calf, horse, goat, and sheep 
leathers. Even the “unspeakable Turk” is revising rates upward on 
practically all leathers. While the Senate delays its tariff vote, United 
States Trade Commissioner Woods, at Prague, reports to the Depart- 
ment of Commerce that Tom Bata, the Czechoslovakian shoe manufac- 
turer, will reach a shoe output of 100,000 daily within a few months. 


LEATHER 


(1) Practically all other countries have a tariff against leather 
made in the United States. 

(2) It is our understanding that the average labor cost of the most 
important tanning countries averages nearly 60 per cent less than the 
amount paid for tannery labor in this country. It is our understand- 
ing that other important tanning countries have untaxed tanning 
materials. In order to make a merchantable piece of leather, it is 
necessary for us to import certain tanning materials, which are not 
produced in this country. One of these materials, quebracho extract, 
of which a considerable quantity is used, and must be used by sole and 
belting leather tanners, has a 15 per cent duty. Other important 
leather-producing countries have ro tax on tanning materials of any 
kind, yet In the face of this, sole leather can be imported into this 
country, without any protection whatsoever to leathers produced in the 
United States. . 

(3) Other leather-producing countries have free access to hides pro- 
duced in the United States and other countries, so we have no protec- 
tion from that standpoint. 

(4) Our foreign competitors have free hides, free tanning materials, 
and an average labor cost of 58 per cent less than the labor cost in 
this country; in addition to all of which our exports are blocked by a 
foreign tariff on American leather. 

(5) From statistics, we learn that leather imports have increased 
over 100 per cent during the past seven years and leather exports have 
shown a substantial decline, 

(6) English, German, Japanese, and Canadian leather can and is 
coming in appreciable quantities into this country and sold at a price 
for which the American tanner can not manufacture it due to existing 
conditions. That this is a fact and not a theory is shown by the 
financial position of the industry to-day. During the past several 
years, a period of great general national development, available fig- 
ures from five representative heavy-hide tanners show a capital and 
surplus shrinkage of 34 per cent. 

(7) This has resulted in American tanning capacities producing 
only at the rate of about 60 per cent, which in turn has thrown 
thousands of tannery workers out of employment, and on account of 
decreased production, naturally tanning costs have increased. 

(8) On leather, we are asking for a reciprocal duty with other coun- 
tries. Canada, which is our principal competitor, has a duty of 17% 
per cent plus 3 per cent sales tax, making a duty of 2044 per cent. 
Due to the difference in labor costs—the forelgr labor cost being on 
an average of about 58 per cent less than ours—and free tanning 
materials which Canada enjoys, we are asking for a duty of 10 per 
cent on sole leather, based on the assumption that hides will remain 
free, or 20 per cent on sole, rough, and belting leather, if hides remain 
at 10 per cent duty. 

BRIEF oN LEATHER 
PARAGRAPH 1530 (B) 

Leather (except leather provided for in subparagraph (d) of this 
paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine species: 

1. Sole or belting leather (including offal), rough or partly finished, 
finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into outer or 
inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or forms or shapes 
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suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, or belting, 

Present law, free. 

House, 12% per cent ad valorem. 

Senate, 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Domestic production 

Domestic production of sole leather is stated in the number of backs, 
bends, or sides, or according to the size and method of cutting. In 
1919 total production amounted to 19,715,821, as compared with 
16,138,229 for 1928. Production in general has increased over 1924, 
1925, and 1926, but is still somewhat below the production from 1919 
to 1923. 

(There is a distinction in import and export records between sole 
leather and belting leather.) 

Imports 


In 1919 imports amounted to 1,945,356 pounds. 
years imports have totaled: 


For the past four 


Pounds 
6, 356, 269 
T, 773, 982 
10, 257. 414 
9, 420, 976 

Canada and the United Kingdom are the principal import sources, 
In 1927 the imports from Canada were 65 per cent of the total quantity 
imported, and the imports from the United Kingdom 28 per cent of 
the total. 

The value of imports in 1924 was $1,748,874 while in 1928 they were 

worth $4,444,987. 
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Eeporta 
Exports from 1925 to 1928 totaled: 

Pounds 
22, 467, 476 
19, 327, 445 
13. 458, 885 

9, 817, 425 
10, 184. 934 


— — — PRETORIA 


1925. 


Exports to-day are about the same as they were in 1900. 
Of our exports Japan takes one-third and China 23 per cent. 


Betting leather—domestic production 


Domestic production of rough butts were— 

2, 090, 000 

— 1. 231. 312 

846. 569 

Domestic production of curried butts (no statistics prior to 1926) 
were— 

— el ee ve: L ee —— 994, 35 

1927 962, 23 

778, 79 


5 
5 
7 
Imports 
Imports in 1919 totaled 177,135 pounds. 
For the past four years importations have been — 

Pounds 
273, 806 
285, 615 
828. 370 
660, 893 
1925 importations were valued at $189,411, while in 1928 they 

were worth $531,109. 
Belting leather—erports 


Statistics of exports of belting leather are not reported separately. 
Remarks 


The American tanning industry is in a very precarious condition. 
Prior to the war the United States enjoyed a favorable balance of 
trade in sole leather, and the exports averaged more than 38,394,000 
pounds annually. Import statistics do not show the amount of this 
leather imported in pre-war years but estimates place the total at 
much less than 2,000,000 pounds yearly. With the exception of 1928, 
when there was a slight increase over the previous year, there was a 
consistent decline in the sole-leather exports from the United States, 
Imports on the other hand have shown a consistent Increase in the 
same period and in 1928 preliminary figures place the imports at almost 
10,408,000 pounds. Therefore, American sole-leather producers are 
not only losing considerable trade in foreign countries, but have also 
met with keener competition on the domestic market, Exports of sole 
leather from this country have declined from an average annual volume 
of 38,304,000 pounds in pre-war years to less than 10,185,000 pounds 
in 1928. Imports have increased from an average yearly total of less 
than 2,000,000 pounds in 1919, to more than 10,400,000 pounds in 
1928.“ (Department of Commerce—Special Circular No. 1103.) 

The domestic tanning industry has been in a depressed condition 
since the World War. Many large tanneries have been scrapped be- 
cause they could not operate except at a heavy loss. Those continuing 
operation haye not enjoyed the almost widespread prosperity of Ameri- 
can industry but have operated on a profit basis of 2 and 3 per cent. 


1930 


Foreign competition Is keener, This loss in competitive power on 
the part of domestic leather is not due to any Inefficiency in the Ameri- 
can tanning industry but to certain advantages aiding the foreign 
tanner, Not only lower labor costs favor the tanners of other coun- 
tries, but they have untaxed tanning materials, free hides, and a tariff 
protecting them against imports of American leather. The situation is 
precisely this: Amorican leather is at a disadvantage when competing 
for either the domestic or the foreign market for, in the domestic 
market, it must compete with leather sent in duty free from countries 
where production costs are decidedly lower, while in the foreign market 
American leather is confronted in most cases by an insurmountable 
tariff barrier, 

The tanning Industry, a key Industry and one vital to our national 
defense, must not perish. Its need of help is apparent in light of the 
fncts, 

The bill, as reported by the Senate Finance Committee, carries a 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem on hides and one of 15 per cent ad 
valorem on sole and belting leather. Providing the 10 per cent ad 
valorem duty is to be retained on hides, leather would require a 17 per 
cent compensatory duty, a 3 per cent protective duty, or a total duty of 
20 per cent ad valorem. However, in case rational action is taken and 
the duty on hides is totally eliminated, a duty of 10 per cent would 
prove helpful to resuscitate the American tanning Industry. 


PARAGRAPH 1580 (B) (2) 
Leather welting 

Present law, free, 

House, 1244 per cent ad valorem. 

Senate, 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Uses 

Teather welting is used in welt shoes built by the Goodyear welt 
machine, In the welt shoe the upper is stitched to the welt; the welt 
stitched to the sole. This is the most durable and comfortable type of 
shoe and one on which the outer sole can be easily replaced. It is 
used largely in the construction of wen's shoes. It was formerly used 
in many women's shoes, but due to a change in style the McKay and 
turn shoe has been adopted for feminine wear. 


Domestic production 


This industry is represented by 11 manufacturers producing approxi- 
mately 125,000,000 yards of welting per year, with a volume of business 
valued at $10,000,000 and employing about 1,000 workmen. 


Imports 


Imports of this leather in the act of 1922 are classified under para- 
graph 1606 with many other classes of leather. Consequently import 
statistics on leather welting are not available. The principal source of 
importation is Germany. 

Exports 


Exports—the data on exports—ts unavallable for the same reason as 
that given on imports. 
Remarks 


The general unhealthy condition of the leather industry has already 
been considered in the remarks pertinent to articles listed under pre- 
vious subdivisions of this paragraph. Leather welting, produced from 
leather, is naturally experiencing conditions similar to those of other 
allied leather industries, 

Foreign competition is a thing of recent years, coming as a result of 
the tremendous efforts of other countries to augment thelr foreign trade. 
Germany exports the bulk of the leather welting imports of this coun- 
try. Production costs prevailing there in this industry as in other 
industries are decidedly lower than the production costs of the American 
producer, principally due to the lower wage scale. 

Not only has the German producer of leather welting an advantage 
In production costs; he Is also protected by a tariff of 22 per cent ad 
valorem, 

Leather welting is a finished product; a more advanced stage than 
sole leather. It seems logical to place a higher duty upon the finished 
article than upon the raw material. A duty equalizing differences in 
costs of production here and abroad should, it seems, be the justifiable 
expectations of this industry from the legislative bodies of our Govern- 
ment, Such an equalizing rate would depend entirely upon the rate 
retained on hides and leather. 

PARAGRAPH 1530 (B) (3) 

Side upper leather (including grains and splits), patent leather, and 
leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, or finished, or 
cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms 
or shapes suitable for conversion Into boots, shoes, or footwear. 

Calf and kip leather 

Present law, free, 

House, 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Senate, 17% per cent ad valorem. 

Domestic production 
Total production of calf and whole kip skins tanned into leather in 


1928 amounted to 15,617,325 skins. About a third of the skins tanned 
by domestic tanners were imported. 
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Production of calf leather in 1928 amounted to about 132,000,000 
square feet, while in 1923 it totaled over 160,000,000 square feet. A 
chart issued by the Department of Commerce based on actual figures for 
the first six months of 1929 estimates that production this year will be 
between 110,000,000 and 120,000,000 square feet of calf leather. 

Imports 

Imports in 1928 in calf and kip leather amounted to 54,000,000 square 
feet, while estimates by the Department of Commerce based on the ac- 
tual figures of imports for the first six months of 1929 place the total 
imports for this year at 65,000,000 square feet, 


Esports 


Exports in 1928 amounted to 
$10,945,808. 


28,502,268 square feet, valued at 


Remarks 


The comparison between domestic production and imports will reveal 
the prevailing condition in the calf and kip leather industry. Domestic 
production is decreasing at about the same pace that imports are increas- 
ing. Imports amount to 41 per cent of domestic production, a dan- 
gerously large proportion. 

The calf-leather Industry is in distress. There has been a slackening 
of production In this basic industry, still overexpanded from war de- 
mands, Unemployment has been extensive, sales have fallen off, and 
decent profits have not been realized, 

Its unflourishing condition is largely due to the advantages favoring 
foreign producers. Foreign labor costs are not more than 50 per cent, 
in most countries they are less, of what they are in this country, while 
the amount of leather produced per man is shout the same, due to a 
good knowledge of chemicals and use of machinery. They are in 
closer proximity to the world’s rawhide markets, tanning extracts and 
chemicals, all of which they obtain free of duty. Here it is different. 
The American tanner must pay a duty on nearly all of the chemicals 
and extracts used in the tanning processes, and it is proposed in the 
bill as reported by the Finance Committee to place a duty of 10 per 
cent ad valorem on hides. The high rates on many of these essential 
commodities augment greatly the American producers’ competitive 
handicap. 

The specific difference in costs of production here and abroad was 
demonstrated by a Boston calfteather tanner. He purchased rawhldes 
abroad and sent them to a tanner in Prague, Czechoslovakia, and the 
Prague tanner tanned the goods and sent them with freight paid into 
the port of Boston, delivering them at 7 cents a foot, his profit included. 
That was the manufacturing cost. The manufacturing costs of the same 
heavy calfieather tanned by the Boston tanner was 11 cents a foot. 

This great discrepancy between foreign and domestic costs of produc 
tlon have diminished and in many cases demolished calfleather indus- 
tries in this country. Calf-leather tanners insist that they need a duty 
of 20 per cent to offset duties on essential tanning materials and 
equalize differences in costs of producing the imported and domestic 
article. According to a table prepared by the Tarif Commission calf 
and kip leather would require a compensatory duty of 6.65 per cent if 
the 10 per cent duty on hides is retained. 


Side upper leather (except patent leather), domestic production 


Present law, free. 

House, 15 per cent ad valorem, 

Senate, 17% per cent ad valorem. 

Production of this type of leather increased beginning with 1928, 40 
to 50 per cent over previous years. The increase was partly due to the 
demand for lower-priced shoes, and partly to improved methods of 
splitting the hides, and better tanning and currying processes, 

Since then, however, domestic production has declined, In 1919 pro- 
duction totaled 16,693,078 sides, while production for the years 1926, 
1927, 1928 amounted to 15,476,197, 18,459,212, 11,484,943, respectively. 


Imports 
Imports of side upper leather for the last four years bave totaled: 
Square feet 


— 5, 934, 838 
8, 949, 449 


At the same time the average value per square foot has steadily de- 
clined, from 30.5 cents in 1925, to 20.6 cents in 1928. 

The United Kingdom furnished 53 per cent at a unit value of 15.9 
cents; Canada ranking second furnished 17 per cent, unit value 18.8 
cents per square foot. 


Esports 
Exports are decreasing. In 1928, 17,650,272 
ported compared with 50,481,517 in 1919. 
The value per unit has been steadily increasing on all kinds of cattle 
leather from which side upper leather is made. 
Remarks 
Again decreases in imports and increases in imports are indicative 
of the depression in this industry, a decline in domestic production. 
Domestic upper leather of high value (the value is steadily increasing) 
per unit, is disadvyantageously compelled to compete with toreign 


square feet were ex- 
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upper leather entering duty free and worth considerably less per unit 
(the value of the foreign product showing a consistent. tendency to 
decrease.) Under the present condition it seems inevitable that im- 
ports will continue to increase and exports to decrease. 

Chief competition comes from the millions of feet of India-tanned 
kip and cattle hide upper leather imported annually. The upper leather 
imported from India is tanned by what is probably the cheapest labor 
in the world and placed on the American market to compete with 
upper leather produced by probably the highest-paid labor in the world. 
American labor needs protection in this case. 

The 10 per cent duty on hides would require a compensatory duty 
of 10.19 on side upper leather according to a table of compensatory 
duties on leathers required by the 10 per cent duty on hides as 
prepared by the Tariff Commission, 

Patent leather—domestic production 


Domestic production of patent leather has been very steady since 
1919. Factors upsetting production in other branches of the leather 
industry seem not to have affected adversely the domestic production 
of patent leather. 

Imports 


Imports have gained from 1,809,300 square feet in 1923, to 5,815,547 
square feet in 1928. The increase has been steady both in quantity 
and value. 

Germany and Canada are the principal sources of patent-leather 
imports. In 1927 Canada imported 67 per cent of the total and 
Germany 29 per cent. 

BPoports 


The export business has been very steady in the last 7 years. 
In 1928, it amounted to 33,818,203 square feet, valued at $12,628,208; 
35,781,934 square feet, valued at $12,555,608 in 1927. This was a 
decrease in quantity over 1927 but an increase in the unit value, 


Remarks 


Tt would seem that this branch of the American leather industry has 
escaped the depressing effects felt by other branches of the trade. 
Although imports have gained steadily in recent years, the export market 
has held its own; foreign markets of the domestic product have not 
been lost. The gain in imports should not disturb American patent- 
leather producers, because imports are relatively insignificant in com- 
parison with the large volume of exports. Imports in 1928 totaled 
5,815,547 square feet, as compared with the foreign sale of 33,818,203 
square feet. 

Indications are that the domestic industry will retain its foothold in 
the world markets. Markets in other countries are not likely to be lost, 
because the superior quality of the American product is widely recog- 
nized. Its excellence has made countries like the United Kingdom and 
Germany, which lead in foreign production, our best customers. 


Sons, BELTING, AND ROUGH LEATHER 
REASONS FOR INCREASED RATDS 


(1) Other countries have free access to domestic and foreign hides, 

(2) Other countries have lower Jabor costs, averaging 58 per cent less 
than the United States, 

(3) Other countries have untaxed tanning materials and free hides. 

(4) Other countries have a tariff against imports of American leather. 

(5) American tannery workers are unemployed, (See statement 
below.) 

(6) America’s heavy leather tanning capacity is only partially used; 
in 1927, 42 per cent was idle; in 1928, 89 per cent; and during the first 
Four months of 1929, 42 per cent was idle. 

(7) In the past five years sole-leather exports have decreased 61 per 
cent below pre-war years. Pre-war figures are not available on gole- 
leather imports, but in the past six years these imports have increased 
127 per cent above 1919 to 1922, inclusive. 

Exports on rough leather are practically nil—less than half a million 
pounds yearly. Against this we have rough-leather imports steadily 
increasing to the extent of 11,000,000 pounds per annum for the past 
four years. 

(8) May we call your attention to the very important fact that im- 
ports of sole and rough leather to-day represent approximately 10 per 
cent of present domestic operations? In our judgment, this very 
substantial dumping of foreign-made leather duty free in the Ameri- 
can markets has a dominating influence on our price structure, con- 
tributing greatly to the unsatisfactory results in our industry. 

(9) The importance of the tanning industry was fully demonstrated 
in the late war. The drastic curtailment in sole, rough, and belting 
leather tanners brought about by the industry having been placed 
upon the free list by Congress in 1913, so far as its finished product 
is concerned, and a further continuation of this policy without an 
adequate protective tariff, is an actual menace to the needed prepared- 
ness for the country’s national defense in the future. 

EARNINGS ON INVESTED CAPITAL 


In an analysis recently issued by the Standard Statistics Co. of 
New York City and based on the balance sheets and income statements 
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of 545 American corporations it was shown that earnings on invested 
capital were 10% per cent in 1926 and 9 per cent in 1927 for this 
wide list of companies. 

Three leading leather companies, on the other hand, showed an average 
of only 2.52 per cent earned on invested capital in 1926 and 1.10 per 
cent in 1927. 

REDUCTION IN TANNING CAPACITY 


A number of tannery establishments formerly producing sole, rough, 
and belting leathers which have been closed, scrapped, or abandoned 
during the past 10 years for the reason that they could not operate 
profitably indicates that the following States are affected by the shut- 
ing down of these tanneries: 


Tanneries 
Pennsylvania 
Wisconsin and New York.. 
California-and Michigan 
Maine, Georgia, West Virginia, and Virginia_ 
New Jersey, Missouri, and Maryland 
Tennessee, Kentucky, and Connecticut- 


Even with this great reduction in capacity, current production sta- 
tistics of the United States Bureau of the Census for the first four 
months of 1929 show that 42 per cent of to-day’s rated capacity is 
idle. 

AMERICAN TANNERY UNEMPLOYMENT 

Through a combination of factors such as decreased exports, in- 
creased imports, and idle tanneries, a most conservative estimate 
indicates that more than 15,000 tannery employees have been eliminated. 
Assuming four members to the average family. we have an excess of 
61,000 people who must look for their livelihood in other industries, 
It is plainly evident, therefore, that this branch of the tanning industry 
is seriously endangered and unless adequate protection from foreign 
competition is granted, it faces almost complete extinction. 

COMPARISON OF WAGES PAID 

Wages paid in foreign tanneries are 58 per cent less than in the 
United States, Figures contained in Senate Document No, 9, ‘Seventy- 
first Congress, first session, confirm this great difference, 

NEED FOR 10 PER CENT DUTY ABOVE COMPENSATORY DUTY 

In event of 10 per cent duty on hides and together with existing duty 
on tanning materials, our need for 17 per cent equalization duty on 
sole, rough, and belting leather is plainly shown below. 


Leather costs 


10 per cent 
hides 
(United 
States) 


12% per 
cent 
leather 
(foreign) 


$9. 18 
- 92 
42 

4.32 


54 pounds hide, at 17 cents 

10 per cent duty 

Weighing and freight 

36 pounds leather (662¢ per cent), at 12 cents tanning, cost. 

36 pounds leather at 844 cents tanning (30 per cent less) 
(„ PESEE 

Freight on leat? 


Divided by 36 pounds means in leather 41.94 cents hides (United States); 35.89 cents 
leather (foreign), or 16.85 per cent, less 12.40 per cent proposed duty, leaves 4.35 per 
cent still needed, 


CAMPELLO, Mass., September 4, 1929. 
Senator Davin I. WALSH, 
Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senaror: Following our talk at the Union Club last week, 
I am very glad to submit a few figures in regard to the foreign business 
of the Geo, E. Keith Co. Our company is the largest exporter of high- 
grade men’s and women's shoes in this country, and exported last year 
10 per cent of the total exports of the United States; as a very large 
percentage of our country’s exports are cheap shoes to Cuba, our pro- 
portion is a rather heavy one. 

The peak of our foreign sales was in 1920 and they were approxi- 
mately $4,500,000. However, that was a war year. In 1916 we ex- 
ported $2,700,000, Last year, 1928, our exports were approximately 
$1,000,000. 

We know that this drop in exports has been largely due to the duties 
imposed by foreign countries on American shoes. It is, of course, fair 
to state, however, that these foreign countries are improving their 
product year by year, and this is, of course, a contributing factor. 

I will give you certain selected countries, showing the duty and the 
drop in our volume in those countries; 

Australia: 
Sales 1916 
Sales 1928 
Duty at present, 45 per cent; previous duty, 20 per cent. 


New Zealand: 
Sales 1913 
Sales 1928 


$68, 000, 00 
28, 000. 00 


$12, 000. 00 
6, 000. 00 


1930 


Duty at present, 45 per cent; previous duty (previous to 1921), 22% 
per cent, 


Brazil ; 
Sales 10l scunanannaunnnannenipnnnnninanennaniina $70, 000. 00 


—T—— a 500. 00 
Duty, 1910, $3 per pair. We have no records of present duty. We 
understand they have been doubled twice in the last 20 years. 
Pern ales, 1918 $47, 000 
YES SRR SS ¼˙— — ——— 12. 000 
Duty in 1910, $1 per pair; duty in 1923, $2 per pair; $3 on patent- 
leather shoes and certain women's shoes. 


South Africa : 
Pastis Yan SOAR Ces oe E see ee $489, 000 


Sales, 1928 None. 

Duty previous to war, 15 per cent; 1928 
Chile: 

Sales, 1913 
Sales, 1928 

Present duty, $2.75 per palr. 

As you know, the duty into France is approximately 30 per cent, and 
into Canada the same. 

Perhaps you would want to check these duties up with the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, as our records are not as correct as 
theirs. 

To us as manufacturers it does seem rather unfair that we should be 
shut off from the foreign markets, and at the same time have our own, 
the greatest market in the world, free to foreign competition. 


Yours very truly, 


30 per cent. 


$25, 000 
3, 500 


Guo. E. Keir, Co, 
Harod C. Kerra, President. 


UNITED LEATHER WORKERS 
INTERNATIONAL UNION OF AMERICA, 
Peabody, Mass., January 21, 1930. 
Hon. Dayip I. WALSH, 
Pnited States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Swenaror: With the realization that the honorable Senate will 
soon reach for consideration and discussion the hide and leather sched- 
ules of the pending tariff measure I would like to bring to your atten- 
tion the dire necessity of the leather manufacturing industry for some 
beneficial remedy to stimulate it Into life and activity such as prevailed 
previous to 1922, when belching smokestacks and humming machinery 
bespoke a busy and progressive industry, spreading contentment among 
the thousands who derived and depended to a great extent on the 
industry for thelr sustenance and livelihood. We of the industry, both 
employer and worker are sanguine that if the tax on importations of 
hides and finished leather that was voted by the House, and is listed 
in the schedules now under deliberation by the Senate, should be enacted 
into law and put in force the relief asked and needed would be realized 
by a trade that has borne its share of suffering because of the unjust 
competition Imposed by the ever-increasing amount of leather imported 
through our ports of entry since the Fordney-McCumber bill became 
law in 1922. ‘Trusting, dear Senator, that your volce and vote on the 
abovementioned schedules shall be heard and cast, firstly, of course, as 
conscience dictates, and, secondly, with a thought and care for the 
aspirations and hopes harbored in the hearts of your friends back home 
here in castern Massachusetts. I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
Joun J, Gmerix, 
Seoretary National Executive Board, 
United Leather Workers of America. 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I have listened, as the Senate 
always listens, with Interest, with respect, and with instruction 
to the earnest speeches of the exceedingly able and genial Sena- 
tor from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], and since the Senator 
from New York [Mr. Cormaxpl resorted to the classics this 
morning that would seem to be in order; and I would commend 
to the Senator from Massachusetts a line from the classics. I 
shall begin with Spenser: 

Who will not mercy unto others show, 
How can he mercy ever hope to have? 


Then to quote from Alexander Pope, over a century later: 


That mercy I to others show, 
That mercy show to me, 


Some Senators saw no injustice in requiring the cowboys and 
the farmers of this country to compete with the Argentine, 
Brazil, and Mexico on hides, but they rend the air when we 
ask thelr constituents to compete with Czechoslovakia in making 
shoes, 

Mr. President, he who lives by free trade shall die by free 
trade, and if the hides produced upon the farm go upon the free 
list shoes should go upon the free list. Justice should be done. 
The great fundamental error, as I conceive, in the dogma of the 
Republican Party on the tariff question is that it has always 
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considered the tariff to be merely for the protection of the fac- 
tories. We say that the Republican tariff policy will fail, and 
ought to fail, if the benefits of the tariff are to go only upon 
the products of the factory. We say if this is to be a tariff 
country, then the benefits of the tariff should extend also to 
the preducts of the farm, of the field, of the forest, of the mine, 
of the ranch, and of the quarry. 

Mr. HAWES obtained the floor. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missouri 
yield to me for one moment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mis- 
souri yield to the Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I want to make one comment, Mr. President, 
upon the statement just made by the Senator from Arizona 
[Mr. Asnurst]. The Senator mentioned the American cow- 
boy. The cowboy in the Argentine, who has much to do with 
the raising of cattle that produce a large quantity of the hides 
that come into this country, has an easy time compared with 
the American cowboy. I know something of his life; I know 
what the American cowboy has to go through in the winter. 
He frequently has to make his bed on the ground and to lie 
there in the snow during blizzards when the temperature is 
below zero. He has to go without meals time and again; he 
has to undergo many hardships. 

I merely desire to make that brief comment in favor of the 
man who raises the American cattle and who is discriminated 
against when the cattle of other countries to the south of us are 
brought into the United States to compete with ours and which 
cause our cattlemen serious loss. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, between Arizona and Massa- 
chusetts lies the State of Missouri. In the State of Missouri 
there are made more shoes than are made in any other State in 
the Union, and in the State of Missouri where more shoes are 
mide than in any other State the manufacturers of shoes are 
for free hides and free shoes. So I can not join with my friend 
from the West or with my friend from the East. 

We have just saved the American people from the imposition 
of a tax of $100,000,000. The great shoe manufacturers of the 


central West when they opposed a duty on hides did not ask for 
They are consistent; they are willing to face 


a tariff on shoes. 
competition. 

So I can not agree with my friend from Massachusetts, nor 
can I agree with the distinguished Senator who would punish 
the Senator from Massachusetts because he does not favor high- 
priced hides. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been disposed to 
favor the rates recommended by the Finance Committee on 
hides, which were arrived at, I assume, by the majority party 
members of the Finance Committee after careful consideration 
of the claims of those asking for duties upon hides and leather 
and boots and shoes. Frankly, I have not been convinced that 
any duty proposed on hides would benefit the cattle raiser. It 
has seemed to me any duty on hides would benefit the packers 
and prove most burdensome to the various manufacturers of 
leather and the vast group of consumers who use and wear 
leather goods and leather footwear. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, we can put a tariff on some 
commodities and add to their cost for the benefit of sections, 
but shoes are an absolute necessity; to levy a tariff tax on them 
is like levying a direct tax upon every household; it constitutes 
a tax from which there can be no escape. 

We have defeated a proposal to tax the American people 
$100,000,000; let us defeat the entire proposal and keep the 
price of shoes from going beyond the point where they are 
to-day, which we know is altogether too high. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH and Mr. DILL addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho is 
recognized. 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Washington desires to 
speak, I yield to him. I was simply going to call for the yeas 
and nays on the amendment. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have listened with much interest 
to the statements of the able Senator from Massachusetts. I 
recall most distinctly that the Senator from Massachusetts led 
the fight on this side against a tariff on forest products in my 
section of the country, and I commend to him now, to his own 
lips, the chalice which he would have us drink, in the form of 
free trade on the products of the section he represents. 


Mr. President, will the Seña- 
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Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the able Senator from Massa- 
chusetts deplores the fact that the Senate is disposed to vote 
down any tariff on shoes whatever. If a 5 cents specific duty 
on hides for which we asked had been granted, the compensa- 
tory duty on the kind of shoes to which the Senator from 
Massachusetts has referred would amount to but 4 per cent ad 
valorem, and yet there is in the bill a duty of 20 per cent ad 
valorem on shoes, and if the same rate on hides that is pro- 
posed by this bill, 10 per cent ad valorem, should be retained, 
the compensatory duty would be only 1.3 per cent. The Senator 
was not willing to give te the farmer even 4 cents specific duty 
on hides, but he wants the 20 per cent protection carried in this 
bill for shoes manufactured in Massachusetts. That is. the 
situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor yield? 

Mr. HOWELL. Many are indifferent or are not willing to 
do what is fair and right by the farmer in the West, but the 
industrialists in the Hast want and are usually granted about 
all there is in the locker, I yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Was the Senator in favor of 
a protective duty upon leather and shoes in the event of a spe- 
cific duty of 5 cents a pound on hides being incorporated in the 
bill? 

Mr. HOWELL. I stood for a 6cent specific duty, because 
hides can be produced in Argentina and laid down in the port 
of New York for 634 cents a pound less than they can be pro- 
duced in this country. I stood for a 6-cent duty on hides, but 
I was willing as a compromise to accept 5 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator did ‘not 
understand my question. I asked him if he was in favor of pro- 
tective duty—not a compensatory duty, but a protective duty— 
on leather in the event of a 5-cent duty upon hides being in- 
eorporated in the bill. 

Mr. HOWELL. I was and I am, if the farmer is granted his 
just deserts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr, President, will the Sena- 


So the Senator would have 


voted for a protective duty on shoes? 
I would have voted for a compensatory duty 


Mr. HOWELL. 
on shoes, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
but not for a protective duty, 

Mr. HOWELL. I might have voted fer a protective duty 
upon n certain class of women's shoes, and I was willing to be 
more than fair to the tanners, but there is no tendency to be 
fair to the farmer in connection with hides. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I will not take more than a min- 
ute or two, because I think the Senate desires to vote on the 
amendment now pending, I fear, however, that I might be 
misunderstood by my colleagues because of what I said yester- 
day and because of my vote to-day, 

I know that it is the desire of every individual Senator to do 
what is right by all industries, including the farmer, I have 
been in favor of a duty on hides provided such duty would be 
carried on to the manufactured articles made out of hides, but 
I thought that a duty of 6 cents or 5 cents-or 4 cents on hides 
was higher than could be justified. 

In the House in 1922 we voted for a duty on hides when the 
bill was considered in Committee of the Whole, and I was 
strongly for such a duty, but when the bill was considered in 
the House the very gentlemen who had supported the duty on 
hides when the bill was in Committee of the Whole voted against 
the compensatory duty on the products made from hides. I 
thought it was wholly illogical and inequitable, because, if. a 
protective tariff is ever te be applicable, it is primarily te take 
care of the labor; and if the finished. product is regarded we 
must regard the labor that is in it. For that reason I reversed 
my vote in the House after the bill got out of the Committee of 
the Whole into the House itself, because of that inconsistency. 

I am standing in the same place to-day. I desire to vote for a 
reasonable protective duty on hides. I think it is a subject that 
is logically carried by the pretective-tariff argument. It is one 
of the items which lend themselves to the protection of this sort 
of legislation; but I could not go along with the size of the pro- 
tection that is being offered. 

I had heped that we should be able to give the protection that 
is offered in the. committee’s report. Now comes a proposal to 
strike that out, which means that it will go back on the free list; 
and, of course, if we put hides; on the free list, it is quite 
logical that we will put on the free list things made out of hides, 
unless the labor employed in the finished product is in such 
competition with the labor producing the competing article in 
Europe that it becomes necessary to protect the article to save 
the industry. In that ease, I should vote for protection to make 
up the difference in the cost of labor on the two items. 


That is what I understood; 
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Jam quite convinced that there is justification in placing hides 
on the dutiable list, and I had hoped we might be able to do it. 
I am certainly convinced that there ought to be protection to the 
tanning industry: That industry is espeeially- hard hit, as the 
testimony shows: I am ready to consider in detail whether 
shoes should be protected, even though we place a duty on hides. 
There is a possibility that an organization might be so efficient 
that with an additional duty op the raw material it might not 
be required on the finished article; but I assume it will be re- 
quired on the finished article. I had hoped that the situation 
would be such that we could vote a duty upon hides, a reasonable 
duty on leather, and, if the facts justify it, a duty on shoes, 
making up not only the compensatory duty but what the compe- 
tition would demand. 

I am logical and consistent in my view; but having voted 
against the high rate proposed on hides, and since it now looks 
as if we may not have a chance to vote for the committee 
amendment, I wanted to make this statement to show that there 
is no inconsistency between what I stated the other day and my 
position to-day. 

I hope that the proposal of the Senator from Idaho, which 
would place hides on the free list, will not be aceepted. Then I 
hope we will do the same thing with leather, and leave open 
the question of shoes for consideration as to what should be 
the rate. 

That is my attitude on this whole subject. I understand that 
the proposal of the Senator from Idaho is to strike out the whole 
thing, which would place hides, leather, and shoes on the free 
list, as they are to-day. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; the proposal of the Senator from Idaho is 
te incorporate equity and conscience in this matter by putting 
all the paragraph upon the free list. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator does not do that in all items of indus- 
try and farm products, 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Idaho certainly believes that 
where we can not have protection upon the raw material we 
can not sustain: protection upon the manufactured product. 

Mr. FESS. It might be possible that we can. As a general 
proposition, I doubt the possibility of doing that. My position 
is that hides, being a product of the farm and a product the pro- 
duction of which might be increased if properly encouraged, in- 
vites us to protect it. I am willing to do that. There may be a 
dispute as to how large the protection should be. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator wants to give a 10 per cent ad 
valorem: duty on hides. The farmers do not profess to be 
experts about the tariff, but they do know that that is a delu- 
sion; that that means no protection whatever; but it will be 
used for the purpose of putting a very highly increased duty 
upon leather and upon shoes. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Idaho will agree with me that 
every industry ought to stand on its own bottom, and if an 
industry is in danger of being driven out by virtue of foreign 
competition, that industry ought to be protected to that degree. 
I assume that is the view of the Senator. It is my view, at 
least, Now, it may be that we could not reach that conclusion 
either by keeping the raw material on the free list, on the one 
hand, or by increasing the eost by placing a duty on it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, the argument which was made 
against the duty on hides was that it would increase the price 
of Shoe 

Mr. FESS. That did not have any effect on me. 

Mr. BORAH. I do not know that it did, because I think the 
Senator’s mind was made up before we started in. 

Mr. FESS. No. 

Mr. BORAH. But that was the argument which was pro- 
duced here. The only argument against it was that it would 
increase the price of harness, the price of saddles, the price of 
shoes, and so forth. If that was the argument, the only way to 
answer it is that when we put hides upon the free list, we put 
those articles also upon the free list in order that the people 
may not be mulcted with increased prices. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator will permit me, much of my cor- 
respondence from the shoe manufacturers has been on behalf 
of free hides. 

Mr. BORAH. Yes; and free shoes. 

Mr. FESS. Yes. A great many of them want protection on 
shoes, but a greater number want free shoes. A 

Mr. BORAH. I have here a very long list of shoe manufac- 
turers whe say that if they cam haye free hides they are quite 
willing to have free shoes. 

Mr. FESS. I confess. there is some confusion where the 
demand for the protection of shoes is limited to a particular 
shoe made in Czechoslovakia and worn by women. 

Mr. BORAH. The Czechoslovakian proposition is a bugaboo. 
They are sending in a particular kind of shoe which we are not 
even manufacturing. 
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Mr. FESS. With the possibility, however, that competition 
in our own production will have a deleterious effect on that 
production, 

As I was about to say, the argument to protect only one class 
of shoe, and, in order to do it, to put on a tariff that must apply 
to all shoes, may not be very strong; but at the same time I 
will resolve the doubt in favor of the industry, because, after 
all, that is the thing we want to maintain, not in the interest 
of capital invested in the industry so much as in the interest of 
the labor employed in the industry, without which there is going 
to be genuine suffering throughout the country. 

Mr. President, I will say to the Senate that my hope is that 
we will adopt the committee amendment that has been recom- 
mended, which will protect hides, leather, and shoes. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, does the Senator really think 
that a 10 per cent ad valorem duty will protect hides? 

Mr. FESS. It will protect hides to that degree. 

Mr. BORAH. To what degree? 

Mr. FESS. Ten per cent. 

Mr. BORAH. No degree whatever, because it never reaches 
the farmer at all, With an ad valorem duty of that amount, 
the difference between the price which he will receive for his 
cattle and that which he receives without it would be abso- 
lutely nil, 

Mr. FESS. That is the Senator's statement, and it has been 
repeated by a good many Senators; but, on the other hand, a 
great many Senators refuse to accept that statement, including 
the Finance Committee. 

Mr. BORAH. Where is the Senator who thinks otherwise 
who is familiar with the subject from the standpoint of that 
portion of the country where they produce hides? 

Mr, FESS. All the correspondence I have had on the matter 
of hides, outside of the shoe manufacturers, has been urging 
protection on hides; and I have had no complaint against the 
committee report from any of them. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. STEIWER, I merely desire to make the observation, 
from my own experience in a modest investment in the cattle 
business and my knowledge of what western cattlemen have 
been doing, that a 10 per cent ad valorem rate yielding possibly 
40 or 50 or 60 cents per hide would not be regarded as any pro- 
tection at all, for the reason, first, that an appreciable part of 
the hides comes from animals that are not slaughtered but may 
die on the range. The hide can not be removed for the amount 
that the ad yalorem tariff would produce. The greater propor- 
tion of the hides would come from animals that are sold to the 
packers; but I do not know of any buyer of livesteck anywhere 
that I have seen operate who would find it possible to pass on 
to the producer a little increment of 50 or 60 cents per head. 
Such an increment would be absorbed by the packer without 
any question at all. 

If the amount of duty could be more substantial, the packers 
could not absorb it. The farmer would know that that value 
was there. He would know that it was guaranteed by tariff 
protection, and I am very confident that he would get it, or 
would get the major portion of it. 

The difference between the figure suggested in the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Nevada in the two different pro- 
posals, 4 or 5 cents on green hides, and the other proposal of 
10 per cent, is a difference between a possible range of $3 on 
the one hand and 30 or 40 cents on the other hand. 

The thing we are considering, therefore, is not a slight dif- 
ference in the rate, or a question of an adjustment in order 
to arrive at what might be the correct figure; it is the proposal 
to substitute for a duty that might yield something like $3 an- 
other duty that might yleld something like 30 or 40 cents in 
theory, and in actual ‘practice would yield nothing at all to the 
farmer. 

I know of no farmer and no livestock association in the West 
that has asked me to support the committee rate of 10 per cent 
ad valorem, They have uniformly requested that I give most 
careful thought to the support of an adequate duty on hides; 
hut they do not regard a 10 per cent ad valorem duty as being 
adequate. They do not regard it as being anything more than 
nominal, They do not consider that it will bring any benefit 
to them, They look. upon it as a sop, and they would regret 
very much to see Congress pass it and then use it as a founda- 
tion for giving higher and higher protection to the tanners and 
to the shoe industry. 

May I add—and then I shall not impose further upon the 
Senator's time—that as far as I was concerned, I had hoped 
to vote for a tariff upon hides, and then for an adequate tariff 
for the tanner; and, if necessary, a tariff upon the manufac- 
tured product. I regret very much the course that this matter 
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seems to be taking, for to my mind it seems Inevitable that the 
situation will lead to nothing save free trade for everybody 
in all of those allied industries. I regret it very much; but 
it seems to me that if the producer of the hide can not have 
protection, and must sell in the world market, he ought to be 
permitted to buy in the world market. 

I therefore reluctantly shall withhold my support to the duty 
upon leather and upon shees, and shall suppert the proposal 
made by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Oregon submitted the proposi- 
tion upon which I stand when he expressed the hope that he 
would have the opportunity of voting for protection all along 
the line. That was my hope. But the difference between the 
Senator and myself is that if the legislation does not provide 
the protection I nright want, I am not going to accede to the 
proposition that the protection that is offered by the committee 
is no protection at all. It is a matter of degree, and I hardly 
think such a contention is supported by the facts. 

Mr. STEIWER. Mr. President, may I say in answer to that 
suggestion, if it were truly a matter of degree, we all might 
be willing to take a more generous attitude toward it; but 
when it is a difference between an adequate amount, we will 
say, for illustration, $3 per hide, and a nominal amount, which 
means nothing, then we can no longer regard it as a question 
of degree. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I should like to call the at- 
tention of the Senator from Ohio to this fact, that with live 
steers at $14 per hundred pounds, a 600-pound steer would be 
worth $84, and the hide on that steer would weigh about 40 
pounds. We were informed by tanners this morning that the 
price of hides is 14 cents. That being the case, the value of 
that hide to the farmer would be $5.60, if the farmer got the full 
price therefor, which he does not. The 10 per cent ad valorem 
on hides carried in this bill would mean that 56 cents addi- 
tional should accrue to the farmer on an $84 animal. Does 
the Senator think the farmer would ever know it? . 

Mr. FESS. I assume, Mr. President, that the farmer would 
be very glad to get 50 cents more than he would get otherwise. 
If a man can sell his wheat for $1.05, when it is selling generally 
for only a dollar, he feels that he is 5 cents to the good. 

Mr. HOWELL. Does the Senator feel that the Senate would 
be generous in giving the farmer 56 cents protection on an $84 
animal, so far as the hide is concerned? 

Mr. FESS. The Senator knows that the Senate does not act 
from motives of generosity when it enacts legislation. It seeks 
to do justice. Generosity has no place here. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, with 20 per cent afforded by 
the Senate Finance Committee on shoes, and 10 per cent to the 
farmer on hides, certainly there was no generosity for the 
farmer, but there was generosity for the shoe manufacturer. 

Mr. FESS. That would wholly go to the labor. 

Mr. HOWELL. Is not the farmer entitled to something for 
his labor? 

Mr. FESS. Certainly, and that is what we are trying to ac- 
eomplish, that is what we have been seeking all along the line 
in connection with the farm schedule. People keep saying that 
we are not paying any attention to the farmer. The farmer has 
always been in the mind of the legislators when they have been 
dealing with the protective tariff. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, on a $6 shoe, a man’s dress 
shoe, which costs $6 to-day, 20 per cent ad valorem would 
amount to $1.20. On that pair of shoes the Senator from Ohio 
would give the manufacturer $1.20 protection, but when it comes 
an $84 animal which the farmer grows, the Senator calls it 
justice to grant him 56 cents additional on the hide from which 
six or seven pairs of shoes might be made. If that is what the 
tariff means to him, certainly the farmer ought to turn his 
back on the tariff. 

Mr. STECK obtained the floor. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). 
the Senator from Iowa yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I want this problem in mathematics settled. 
The Senator contends that 10 per cent on $84 is so much, and 20 
per cent on $6 is twice as much. Where does the Senator get 
his mathematics? 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, I am afraid the Senator does 
not realize this hide situation. The hide of an animal weighing 
600 pounds would weigh about 40 pounds. The price of hides 
to-day is 14 cents. Multiply 40 by 14 and you have $5.60. On 
that $5.60 hide, the Senator from Ohio feels that all the farmer 
ought to have is 10 per cent ad valorem, or 56 cents, while on 
a $6 pair of shoes, the preduct of an industrialist, the Senator 
would give the manufacturer $1.20 protection. 


Does 
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Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Iowa yield 
further? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The confusion of the Senator is that in one case 
he is talking about shoes worth $6, and in the other case he is 
talking about a hide, and he mentions $84, which includes the 
meat which the hide covers. Why does not the Senator say 
$5.60 instead of $84? The farmer can not raise the hide alone. 
If the Senator is going to talk about the investment in hides, 
then it is $5.60, and not $84. 

Mr. HOWELL. Mr. President, the Senator has been suggest- 
ing that this tariff would mean something to the farmer, and 
yet I am showing that on an $85 transaction, it might mean at 
the maximum 56 cents so far as the hide is concerned. That is 
the point I am making. 

I want to state further, Mr. President, that for the 21 years 
ending with 1920 that $6 pair of shoes could have been bought 
with 18 pounds of green hide, to-day the farmer must pay the 
equivalent of 44 pounds of the same kind of hide to buy an 
identical pair of shoes. That is why in this connection we have 
been trying to afford a real aid to the farmer. But all we 
could prevail on the Senate Finance Committee to do was to 
grant him the possibility of getting 56 cents additional on ac- 
count of a hide from an $84 steer and now the Senate has re- 
fused to do any better. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GLASS. If we are to have an explanatorial lament upon 
every vote after it has been taken, how soon will we get through 
with the tariff bill? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is a question the Senator 
from Virginia can answer as well as the Chair. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, it appears to the Senator from 
Iowa rather remarkable for the Senator from Ohio, who has 
just been addressing the Senate, to be arguing that he is in 
favor of this or any other measure as a measure of farm relief. 
As I recall, the Senator from Ohio led the fight against most of 
the farm bills that have been before the Senate which the farm- 
ers said would do them some good. But I am not going into 
that any further. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. STECK. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The Senator from Ohio mentioned nothing about 
farm relief. He spoke about encouraging a product of the 
farm by protective tariff and said we had always done that. 

Mr. STECK. That the Senator had always favored that as 
a measure of farm relief. 

Mr. FESS. I did not say “farm relief.” 

Mr. STECK. That was the natural conclusion to be drawn 
from the Senator's remarks. 

Mr. FESS. “Farm relief“ has come to be a phrase to which 
a great many people attach one meaning and to which others 
attach another meaning. It has come to be largely a political 
eatchword that has very little effect on me. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator is splitting hairs over a definition 
which I do not care to go into. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
a moment? 

Mr. STECK. I would like to get started and conclude; but if 
the Senator wishes to say something to the Senator from Ohio, 
I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. BRATTON. I just wanted to observe that apparently 
the way to aid the farmer, according to the views of the Sen- 
ator from Ohio, is to give him a duty of 10 per cent on what 
he sells and charge a duty of 20 per cent on what he buys. 

Mr. STECK. I think that is the theory the Senator is sup- 
porting, according to his statement on the floor. 

Mr. President, I will admit that there was ground for reason- 
able difference between those who did really favor some plan 
for aiding the farmers, through a revision of the tariff, in the 
consideration of the two amendments which have been voted 
down. I voted against both of those amendments, because I 
could not convince myself that if they were adopted, during the 
further consideration of the leather schedule the rates would 
not be jacked up so high that in the end the farmer and the 
other consumers, as has so often happened, would come out at 
the little end of the horn. But there was reasonable ground for 
a difference of opinion among the representatives of the agricul- 
tural States as to how they would vote on the amendments pro- 
posed by the Senator from Nevada. 

I want to say that, in so far as the measure now before us 
is concerned, paragraph 1530 as it is now in the bill, and as 
reported from the Finance Committee, as a measure of farm 
relief has absolutely no merit. Not only that, but the Finance 
Committee reported that paragraph bearing a 10 per cent duty 
on hides and other duties which I say are outrageous duties on 
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affiliated products, and they reported that in the face of the 
testimony before their committee of representatives of farm 
organizations and representatives of cattle organizations that 
a tariff of 10 per cent would do them absolutely no good. 

I believe I am justified in saying that the paragraph as it now 
stands is in no sense and to no degree a measure of farm relief, 
that it will not give the farmer any help, but that it is entirely 
a protective measure in favor of the manufacturers of leather 
and leather goods, 

It has been proven here by statistics put into the Recorp by 
the Senator from Missouri what it would cost every State in 
the Union should we adopt the Increases in these various para- 
graphs. As I remember the figures pertaining to my State, it 
will cost the State of Iowa approximately $1,000,000 if we adopt 
the recommendation of the Finance Committee, with 10 per cent 
on hides, and 15 to 17 or 20 per cent on leather goods, and 20 
per cent on shoes. 

I stated that the various representatives of the cattle and 
farm organizations testified before the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee that a 10 per cent duty would do them no good, and I want 
to read from the testimony of some of these representatives. 

Mr. W. R. Ogg appeared before the Finance Committee, repre- 
senting the American Farm Bureau Federation, and he testified 
in part as follows: 


In conclusion, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, we do not feel that the 
rate of 10 per cent ad valorem, which is contained in the House bill 
is anything like adequate to protect the domestic producers, and we feel 
that after consideration, the rate of 45 per cent as a basis, accompanied 
with the appropriate specific rates, should be given as a means of 
protection to the domestic hide industry. 

The 10 per cent rate is so low that in the case of a by-product such 
as hides, it is very doubtful whether much of that benefit would come 
back to the farmer. There must be a sufficient rate placed upon hides 
not only to protect the domestic industry from the importations from 
abroad, but so that that benefit can be reflected back through the 
various agencies to the producer of the cattle, 


I quote now from Mr. W. F. Vass, representing the Wyoming 
Stock Growers’ Association. In the brief which he filed in 
connection with his testimony appears the following: 


The 10 per cent ad valorem duty suggested by the House is looked 
upon with disfavor by bur stockmen. In the first place it is too small 
to be of much value, and in the second place an ad valorem duty is not 
satisfactory because, first, it introduces an additional factor which is 
subject to error, namely, the placing of the proper value on the goods. 
There is a strong probability of undervalue of imports when it means 
a loss to the Government and a profit to the importer; second, there is 
a variation in the amount of the duty with every change in price and 
the duty thereby falls to fulfill the purpose for which it was levied, in 
that it does not represent the difference in the cost of production in 
foreign and domestic countries; third, it affords a low tariff when tariff 
is most needed and a high tariff when there is the least need for it. 


I placed in the Rroonb yesterday a statement from the brief 
of the United States Leather Co. in which it was said that they 
are the largest single producers of leather in the United States, 
They control 31 per cent of the industry. They said: 

As we are the largest independent tanners in the world, a duty on 
hides of even 10 per cent places our competitors, the packer-tanners, in 
a decided advantage, as they have first call on their hides in quantities 
sufficient for their requirements. 


I also want to quote the opinion of Mr. Florsheim, of the 
Florsheim Shoe Co., who appeared before the committee: 


Senator THOMAS. You say that 10 per cent on raw hides would amount 
to about 90 cents per hide. 

Mr. FLORSHEIM. On the average 

Senator THomas. That 90 cents would be an additional profit to some 
one other than the farmer? 

Mr. FLORSHEIM. Very likely so; yes. 

Senator THomas. Of that 90 cents, in your judgment, how much 
would the farmer receive, if anything? 

Mr. FLORSHEIM., If you ask my opinion, I can not see how he would 
get a cent. s 


The testimony of Mr. Henry W. Boyd, representing the J. K. 
Mosser Leather Corporation, of Chicago, is interesting. He 
said ; 


I am president of the J. K. Mosser Leather Corporation, a corpora- 
tion engaged in tanning and merchandising of leather. The company I 
represent has some 5,000 stockholders, the majority of the stock of the 
company being held by Armour & Co., of Chicago, III. 


It is an Armour subsidiary controlled by the Armour Pack- 


ing Co. On the question of whether the farmer would get any 
benefit from the 10 per cent duty I quote Mr. Boyd as follows: 
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Further than that-—-speaking further about hides—I know that 
against every bullock that Is killed, as far as Armour & Co, is concerned, 
the market price of the hide is figured against the cost of the beef. It 
either goes to the farmer or the consumer of meat, I do not know 
which, It is not going to Armour & Co. 


Again he sald, in answer to a question by Senator THOMAS: 


Senator Tuomas. If a sufficient duty is placed on hides to double the 
present price for a cow's hide, in your judgment would not that added 
price of the hide be paid by the packer to the producers of the animal? 

Mr, Boyp. It would either go to the producer or the consumer of the 
meat; I do not know which. 


Mr. Boyd, according to his own testimony, has been engaged 
with Armour & Co. in the leather business since January, 1909. 
Certainly, he should know the facts with reference to the 
leather and hide business. Mr. Boyd stated that he does not 
know where the additional price would go, whether the farmer 
would get any of it or not. Others stated that a 10 per cent 
duty on hides would not be reflected a bit in the price the 
farmer would receive for his live animal because of the fact 
that a great majority of the hides that are produced are mar- 
keted on the hoof and not as hides. 

Since the American Farm Bureau has taken an interest in 
this matter I want to quote from a report of theirs before the 
Finance Committee when this same matter was up in 1921. 1 
am justified in making this further statement. So far as the 
packer and the tanner are concerned there are interlocking rela- 
tions and there is no different situation now than there was 
in 1921. 

Mr. Gray Silver appeared before the Finance Committee rep- 
resenting the American Farm Bureau Federation on the ques- 
tion of hides. He testified in part in 1921 as follows: 


Cattle hides are a by-product of the production of animals for meat 
or dairy purposes in the United States. Animals are not produced for 
their hides alone, and the variations in the price of the hide has little 
influence on the rate of cattle production, 

Most of the hides produced in the United States are sold by the 
producer on the animal and not as hides, but as a part of an animal, 
the price belng largely determined by the value of the meat of the 
animal, 


In conclusion he said: 


Whether the increased price of hides would be partially or wholly 
reflected in the price of live cattle by the packer buyers is open to ques- 
tion, The common practice of buying cattle on the basis of meat value 
alone would lead to the conclusion that the packer might or might not 
add the increased yalue of the hide to the price of the animal as he 
chose. 

Since the packers have about one-third of the hides under their con- 
trol in their packing storehouses, and more in the tanneries which they 
control, and yet others under their ‘control in South America, their 
control of the situation is evident. 


So far as my Information goes the situation is exactly the 
same now with reference to the packer-tanners and their con- 
trol of the industry as it was back in 1921. Mr. Silver went on 
to say: 

Cattle production needs stimulation, but the Increased return from 
15 per cent on 6% per cent of the weight of the animal is so small as 
to be of no importance as a means of increasing cattle production. 


Previously in his statement he had figured out that that is the 
way to figure the probable value of the duty on hides to the 
farmer, He said further: 


The cost to consumers of leather products would more than offset the 
increased return to hide producers even if all the increased price was 
passed on to the producers, of which there Is no assurance. Therefore, 
we believe that hides, leather, and leather products should remain on 
the free list. 


That was the position of the American Farm Bureau Federa- 
tion in 1921. It is not their position now, but they do agree now 
and it is their testimony before the Finance Committee that a 
10 per cent duty on hides would not be of any material value to 
the farmer. 

What I am protesting against, and I am going to evidence my 
protest by voting for the motion of the Senator from Idaho, is 
putting forth a 10 per cent duty on hides and calling it a meas- 
ure of farm relief when the farmers and the stockmen say it 
will do them no good at all, and at the same time using that as 
an excuse to Impose upon the farmers and the consumers gener- 
ally in the country high rates on leather goods and shoes which, 
as has been demonstrated, will cost the farmer and the general 
consumer millions and millions of dollars over and above any 
possible good that might result to the farmer from the adoption 
of a 10 per cent duty on hides which are now on the free list. 
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Mr. President, I believe that hides should be left on the free 
list as the situation now exists in the Senate. With hides on the 
free list I believe that the affiliated products named in section 
— should also be left on the free list as they are in the present 
aw. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the vote is taken 
I wish to have two telegrams inserted in the Rxconb, one from 
the Central Trades Labor Council of greater New York and the 
other from the State organization, requesting and pleading for 
an adequate tariff on shoes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The telegrams are as follows: 


New Tonk, N. X., January 24, 1990. 
Hon, ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C.: 

Central Trades and Labor Council of greater New York respectfully 
request that you vote for adequate tariff on shoes imported from 
Czechoslovakia and other countries where low wages prevail. 

James C. QUIN, 
Secretary Central Trades and Labor Council, 
Greater New York, 287 Broadway. 
ALBANY, N. Y., January 25, 1930. 
Hon. ROYAL S. COPELAND, 
Senate Office Building: 

New York State Federation of Labor requests you support bill 
to give adequate tariff on shoes in interest of shoe workers in this 
State. 

Joun M. O'HANLON, 
Seoretary-Treasurer. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the motion of the Senator from Idaho to strike out all of 
paragraph 1530. 

Mr. BORAH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr, CAPPER (when Mr. Arren’s name was called). I wish 
to announce the necessary absence of my colleague the junior 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. Arren]. He has a general pair 


with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. If 
present, my colleague [Mr. ALLEN] would vote,“ yea.” 


Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). 
with the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp]. 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], On 
this matter a special pair has been arranged for him, and ac- 
cordingly I am free to vote. I yote “yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. MoCurLoos] to 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypren] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr, COPELAND (when Mr. WaGnenr’s name was called). 
My colleague the junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] 
is necessarily absent from the Chamber. If he were present 
and permitted to yote, he would yote “ nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WaTERMAN’s name was called). My 
colleague the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN ] 
is necessarily absent, He is paired with the Senator from 
Alabama [Mr. Brack]. If my colleague were present, he would 
vote “yea” on this question. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BRATTON. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Curtine] is unavoidably detained and is paired with the junior 
Senator from Utah [Mr. RING]. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Mis- 
souri [Mr. Patrerson] has a general pair with the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Wacner]. I am not advised how the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. PATTERSON] would vote on this question. 

I also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Denren] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Atten] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. BROCK]. 

Mr. GOFF. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Montana [Mr. WuHeeter}]. He not being in the Chamber, 
I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. StepHens]. In his ab- 
sence, and not knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold 
my vote. 


I have a pair 
In his absence I 
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Mr. HEFLIN. My colleague the junior Senator from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Brack] is unavoidably absent. If he were present, 
he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is necessarily absent on official 
business, 

The result was announced—yeas 46, nays 28, as follows: 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Dill 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 


Overman 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
NAYS—28 
Johnsen 
Kean 
Keyes 
La Follette 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—22 
McCulloch 
Patterson 
Pittman 
Reed 


Kendrick 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 


Smoot 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Baird 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Bratton 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Fess 


Gillett 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Hatfield 
Hebert 


Stephens 
Wagner 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Black 
Blease 
Brock 


Deneen 
Goff 
Gould 
Hastings 
Cutting Hayden Robinson, Ark. 

Dale King Robinson, Ind. 

So Mr. Boran’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I desire to move to strike out 
paragraph 1531 and to substitute therefor the paragraph of the 
present law covering the subject matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire to make an explanation of the para- 
graph. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Chair will say to the Senator 
from Idaho that the Chair is informed that the agreement rela- 
tive to offering amendments applied only to the previous section. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, perhaps the Senator from Idaho 
will allow me to make a statement before he asks for a vote on 
the amendment. 

Mr. BORAH, . As I understand the Chair, I can not move the 
amendment at this time. 

Mr, SMOOT. It is a committee amendment which is pending. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the unanimous-consent agreement did not 
extend to this paragraph it should be made to do so. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like very much to have that done, 
because I desire to complete the entire schedule. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Will the Senator from Idaho please send his amendment to 
the desk? 

Mr. BORAH. I move to strike out paragraph 1531 and to 
substitute therefor the paragraph of the present law covering 
the subject matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will merely make a brief state- 
ment, if the Senate will permit me. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What is the rate of duty fixed in the pres- 
ent law? 

Mr. SMOOT. TI will tell the Senator. 

Mr. President, the act of 1922 carried a duty of 30 per cent 
ad valorem for ordinary bags, and so forth, and for those per- 
manently fitted 45 per cent ad valorem. In the pending bill the 
House provided in the case of ordinary bags a duty of 35 per 
cent ad valorem, and in the case of permanently fitted bags 50 
per cent ad valorem. The Finance Committee reported a duty 
of 40 per cent ad valorem on ordinary bags and on permanently 
fitted 55 per cent ad valorem, and in the case of those made of 
parchment 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The last-named rate represents a reduction and the others 
represent increases. 

On bags, baskets, belts, and satchels made of leather the 
House raised the duty 5 per cent in each of the brackets, using 
the language of the act of 1922. The Finance Committee raised 
the rates in the House bill by 5 per cent, but in case the articles 
in the first brackets are wholly or in chief value of parchment 
the Finance Committee inserted new language, which reduced 
the House rate to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The testimony indicated that there was a wide difference be- 
tween foreign and domestie labor costs, and that labor repre- 
sented from 30 to 35 per cent of the selling price of the manu- 
factured article. The Finance Committee considered it more 
desirable to assess the fitted cases as an entirety rather than 
to provide that the articles should be assessed separately, as it 
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would be difficult to determine the value of the individual units 
in the fitted case. That has been the difficulty in the administra- 
tion of this paragraph since the act of 1909. 

Mr. BORAH. If we shall strike it all out, it will eliminate 
that difficulty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the present law presents the same dim- 
culty in the case of the fitted articles. Take an article, whether 
it be a pocketbook or a hand bag, fitted with a looking-glass 
mounted in silver or gold, it is almost impossible to determine 
the value of the leather that is in the article. This paragraph 
is framed to obviate the difficulty of administration. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Are the rates of present law lower or 
higher than those of the pending bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate in the bill in the case of articles 
made of parchment is the same as in present law. The ad 
valorem rate in the existing law on ordinary bags is 30 per 
cent, and on permanently fitted, 45 per cent. The House bill 
provided a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on the ordinary 
article and on the permanently fitted 50 per cent ad valorem, 
which is 5 per cent increase in both brackets of the paragraph. 

The Finance Committee fixed the duty at 40 per cent ad 
valorem on the ordinary bag and on the permanently fitted at 
55 per cent ad valorem; but in the case of parchment we re- 
duced the rate to 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. McKELLAR. As a whole, however, there is an increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. As a whole, there is an increase; but I wish 
to say that we ought to make provision with respect to the 
permanently fitted articles. I would not object especially to the 
action proposed if we could do that. 

Mr. BORAH. We can do that afterwards. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho is subject to 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator who 
has the floor a question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask the Senator are the increases carried 
in paragraph 1531 due to the action of the committee in put- 
ting a tariff on hides and leather? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HARRISON. The committee did not recommend the 
rates in this paragraph on account of the leather tariff which 
was proposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take some of the articles that fall in paragraph 
1531, such as a purse costing $5, or a bag selling for from $3 
to $10 or $15; the amount of leather in it does not amount 
to much. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is contrary to the argument which 
was made during the consideration of the leather schedule. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of a pair of shoes, of course, it is 
different. 

Mr. HARRISON. But leather enters into the articles under 
this paragraph to some extent. 

Mr. SMOOT. To some extent; but I want to say frankly 
to the Senator that that was not the reason for the inereases 
proposed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator give us a justification for 
the proposed increased duties in this paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. From the Summary of Tariff Information it 
appears that the articles under this paragraph are divided into 
groups. The imports of bags and satchels, and so forth, in- 
creased from $43,012 in 1919 to $2,782,982 in 1928, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is referring to the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The imports do nat seem to be very heavy; 
they are relatively small, I should say. The Senator has not 
given us the figures as to the total production in the United 
States, but I assume that the imports are a mere fraction of the 
total domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They are perhaps but a fraction. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator hold that whenever there 
are small importations, and the yolume of importations slightly 
increases, there must be an additional duty imposed for the pur- 
pose of preventing not only an increase but of excluding as far 
as possible any imports whatsoever? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will remember when we had 
under consideration the tariff bills in 1909, 1913, and 1922 he 
will recall that this same question arose. The existing law 
and previous laws have brought about the condition I have indi- 
cated. For instance, take a traveling case containing scissors 
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or a thermos bottle Inclosed in leather. In the past the scissors 
have been shipped in separately and are fitted in the case after- 
wards. That has been done right along. ? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have nò doubt there are tricks in all 
trades, including the importation business as well as that of 
exportation; but does the Senator recall any insistent demand 
for these increases? Of course, I understand, Mr, President, 
that there grew up in this country last year a feeling that this 
was a mighty good time for the industrialists of America to 
ask for additional tariff rates, and they came here in great 
numbers and asked for a great many increases in rates. 

I desire*to ask the Senator a question: If nobody had come 
here asking for these increases, and the committee had acted 
solely upon this slight increase of importations, does the Senator 
think the committee would have suggested any increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. Based upon the amount of importations it is a 
little doubtful whether the committee would have done it. 1 
will frankly state that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think so. Then you must have done it 
upon the importunities of these gentlemen, who are always 
anxious to get enough tariff to exclude any importations what- 
ever of the articles they produce. 

Mr. SMOOT. I really think that the most important part of 
the amendment is the part where the Finance Committee con- 
sidered it more desirable to assess the fitted cases as an en- 
tirety than to provide that the articles should be assessed 
separately. I think the Senator will agree to that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No, Mr. President; it seems to me that no 
case has been made out which would justify any increase. I 
doubt very much whether a case has been made out to retain 
the duties of the present law. I am inclined to think they were 
too high, very much too high. We do not seem to think in this 
country that a 50 per cent duty amounts to anything; but when 
the purchaser of that article goes to pay for it, and has to pay 
this 50 per cent in addition to what he otherwise would have 
to pay, he realizes what it means. He realizes that it is not 
only a tax burden, but a tax burden of the most onerous char- 
acter. 

I really do not think the Senator ought to insist upon retain- 
ing those increases. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me suggest to the Senator, then, to leave 
the existing law, with the exception of the part up there where 
it says “ permanently fitted and furnished with traveling, bottle, 
drinking, dining or luncheon, sewing, manicure, or similar sets.” 
Change the 45 per cent of the existing law to 55 per cent and 
leave the others just exactly in the wording that they are. 

I think that would reach the situation, although the rate is 
lower than the House had it, and it is lower than the one we 
have reported; but, as I understand, the Senator moves to strike 
out this paragraph and insert the existing law. If that were 
done I should like to have the existing law read as follows: 


Any of the foregoing permanently fitted and furnished with travel- 
ing, bottle, drinking, dining or luncheon, sewing, manicure, or similar 
sets, 55 per cent ad valorem. 


That is all that would be changed from existing law; and it 
would take care of just those permanently fitted and finished 
articles, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

. SMOOT. Yes. 
. COPELAND. Tet me ask a question, so that I may be 
: We have now rejected in toto paragraph 1530, have we 


. SMOOT. Yes. 

. COPELAND. That is all gone? 

. SMOOT. That ts the present law. 

. COPELAND. So we have already invaded the homes of 
the workingmen and decided that labor must be poorly paid, 
with unemployent; in other words, the same conditions that 
prevail at present. If the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho [Mr. Boran] prevails relative to paragraph 1531, 
then what happens as regards all these items? 

Mr. SMOOT. I say then we could return to the act of 1922 
as far as— 


Bags, baskets, belts, satchels, cardcases, pocketbooks, jewel boxes, 
portfolios, and other boxes and cases, not jewelry, wholly or in chief 
value of leather or parchment, and moccasins, and manufactures of 
leather, rawhide, or parchment, or of which leather, rawhide, or parch- 
ment is the component material of chief value, not specially provided 
for, 30 per cent ad valorem. 


Then the present law goes on: 


Any of the foregoing permanently fitted and furnished with traveling, 
bottle, drinking, dining, or luncheon, sewing, manicure, or similar sets, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. That is the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. All I ask is to go back to and agree to 
the present law, as suggested by the Senator from Idaho, with 
the exception of having the 45 per cent raised to 55 per cent 
on the permanently fitted and furnished traveling bags, and 
so forth, 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield; 
and if so, to. whom? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. This is what happens: For 
the administrative feature, in the first place, the department 
wants some action upon this matter; and, for another thing, 
this is what can be done and is being done: 

They can have a traveling bottle imported here, and under 
existing conditions they take off the leather case of the travel- 
ing bottle; they ship that in as a piece of leather now, at a very 
low rate, indeed, and then they will ship in the glass bottle as 
a glass bottle; and then, when both of them get here, they put 
them together and avoid the duty of 45 per cent ad valorem. 
It seems to me that we ought to take care of that if we can. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senate committee did 
not change that language, except that they increased the rate 
from 45 to 55 per cent. Is not that true? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me see. 

Mr. HARRISON, That is in the present law. 


Any of the foregoing permanently fitted and furnished— 


And so forth, is in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. The only difference between this provision 
and the present law is that you have increased the duty from 45 
per cent in the present law to 55 per cent here. In the present 
law it was 30 per cent ad valorem on all these things. In other 
words, there was a differential of 15 per cent. If we go back 
to the present law of 30 per cent, and put 45 per cent on this, 
then you still have a differential of 15 per cent. 

Mr, SMOOT. But, Mr. President, the 30 per cent ad valorem 
in the case of parchment is the amendment we now have offered 
here, and 40 per cent ad valorem in the case of leather or raw- 
hide. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
eent on all of them. 


I understand ; and the present law is 30 per 


Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; the present law is 45 per cent, and that 
is why we put this decrease in here. 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do, 

Mr, SIMMONS. No; the present law is 45 per cent instead 
of 50. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the permanently fitted and furnished 
bags and cases, 

Mr. SIMMONS, That is what I mean. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is right. 

Mr. SIMMONS, But the Senator was not talking about that. 
He was talking about the present law as to the other things 
mentioned in the beginning of that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that; and therefore I said the 
Senator was wrong in the rate, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Now, I want to ask the Senator from Utah a 
question. Here we have 30 per cent ad valorem in the case of 
parchment. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the House had 35 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the present law? 

Mr. SMOOT. The present law is 30 per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the next paragraph, 40 per cent ad va- 
lorem in the case of leather or rawhide, what is the present 
law? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty per cent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When you fixed these additional rates upon 
the finished product, you made the rate 55 per cent in connection 
with a 40 per cent duty on the raw material, rawhides. When 
you go back from 40 per cent to the present law on rawhides, 
which is 30 per cent, ought you not to reduce that rate somewhat 
from the rate you fixed in the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. These permanently fitted and furnished travel- 
ing bags and bottles are not made out of parchment, Mr. Presi- 
dent. This has reference to 30 per cent ad valorem in the case 
of parchment. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator mean to say that all of 
the articles that are described here on page 229, I believe 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 228. 

Mr. SIMMONS. No; page 229. That all of the articles de 
scribed on the two and a half lines on page 229 are made from 
the raw materials described in the beginning of paragraph 1531, 
upon which you fl the rate of 30 per cent? 
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Mr. HARRISON,. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me 
to read the present law? I think it will clarify the whole 
situation. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I have not the present law before me, and I’ 
should like very much to have it read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have already read the present law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, let me get this straight. 
The Senator from Utah read one thing, and he contended with 
me that I was incorrect about it. I want to read it and show 
that the Senator was wrong about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then I misunderstood the Senator; that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I think there is just a misunderstand- 
ing. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the trouble I have with the matter. 
I think the Senator from Mississippi has correctly stated the 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did not correctly state it as I understood 
him to make the statement; that is all. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator stated that in the present law 
on all these matters with the exception of articles made out of 
parchment the duty was 45 percent. 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President. 

Mr. HARRISON. I stated that on all these matters it was 
30 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is right. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; but if “any of the foregoing” were 
“permanently fitted and finished with traveling, bottle, drinking, 
dining or luncheon, sewing, manicure, or similar sets,” then it 
was 45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is exactly what I said. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not understand the Senator, then, or 
the Senator did not understand me. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that I did not understand the 
Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. What the Senator wants to do now is this: 
We say that the rate on these bags, baskets, and things made 
out of rawhide, parchment, or what not, should be 30 per cent— 
that is the present law—and that the rate on those in this other 
classification, where they are fitted with bottles, drinking, dining 
or luncheon, sewing, and manicure sets, and all those things, 
ought not to be over 45 per cent, as in the present law, because 
there is a 15 per cent differential in the present law, and there 
is no necessity to give them 25 per cent in this law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only question; and in voting on the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho, if that amend- 
ment is adopted, the existing law becomes effective as far as 
the Senate is concerned. 

Mr. HARRISON. The only difference between the Senator 
and myself is that he takes the position that these bags can 
carry a duty of 30 per cent, just as in the present law, if they 
are made out of parchment or rawhide; but if they are fitted 
out with these traveling bottles, drinking and manicure sets, 
and so forth, he contends that they should have a 25 per cent 
additional duty. We contend, on the other hand, that they 
should have only a 15 per cent additional duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The only difference is this, Mr. President: 
That would be ample if they came into this country in com- 
pleted form; but wherever there is a lower rate on any of the 
permanently fitted articles provided for here, the importers will 
take them out of the permanent fittings, ship them in sepa- 
rately, and get the advantage. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. How could they ship them in separately? 
The duty on an article coming in as a leather bag would be 30 
per cent. If it came in under the other classification, they 
would haye to pay a duty on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I care about is that we shall understand it. 
If the Senate desires to adopt the amendment of the Senator 
from Idaho, well and good; and that will take it back to the 
existing law. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to submit a parliamentary 
inquiry as to whether we are not getting into some confusion 
here. I desire the attention of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ohio 
yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. T wish the clerk would state the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho, so that we may know 
exactly what it is that we have before us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will please read the ex- 
isting law. 

Mr. SMOOT. I read it once. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment; I want to see what the 
Senator from Idaho has moved to strike out. 

The CHIEF CrerkK. The Senator from Idaho proposes to strike 
out paragraph 1531, “ Bags, baskets, belts,” and so forth, down 
to and including line 3, on page 229, and insert the following: 
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Bags, baskets, belts, satchels, card cases. 


Mr. COPELAND. I have no desire to have that read. I 
wanted to know the wording of the amendment that is pro- 
posed. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, that satisfies me. We struck out 
section 1530, but I did not understand that we had substituted 
the present law, and I was wondering whether there would be 
anything before the conference on this paragraph, unless when 
we strike out we substitute the paragraph in the present law 
touching this subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the motion of the Sepator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. FESS. I did not so understand. 

Mr. BORAH. Both before and at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, paragraph 
stricken out? 

Mr. FESS. Yes. 

Mr, COPELAND. Without any substitution? 

Mr. FESS. And the present law substituted. 
there was not anything substituted. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand now that the Senator from 
Idaho proposes to strike out paragraph 1531 as it now appears 
m the bill, and to substitute tbe similar paragraph in existing 
aw. 

Mr. FESS. I was trying to get at the parliamentary situa- 
tion with reference to the request of the Senator from Utah. 
It would be to substitute the present law, with a change from 
45 to 55 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That was what I asked, but if we have the 
existing law, it will be 45 per cent, as it is to-day, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah sug- 
gest his amendment to the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Idaho? 

Mr. SMOOT. I take it for granted that if the motion of the 
Senator from Idaho shall be agreed to, the existing law will be 
substituted. 

Mr. FHSS. 
first. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am not going to offer it, because the com- 
mittee amendment provides for 55 per cent, and if anyone does 
not want the 55 per cent, he will vote against the amendment 
a we Senator, and if he wants the existing law, he will vote 
or it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Idaho. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

The next amendment was, on page 229, line 7, after the words 
“extreme length,” to strike out “(including the unfolded length 
of cuffs or other appendages),” so as to read: 

Par, 1532. (a) Gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather, 
whether wholly or partly manufactured, shall be dutiable at the follow- 
ing rates, the lengths stated in each case being the extreme length when 
stretched to their fullest extent namely. 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, is not that paragraph in prin- 
ciple the same as the one we considered before? This covers 
gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will tell the Senator just exactly 
changes there are from existing law. 

Mr. BORAH. This increases the rates in existing law, does 
it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; in this particular: The rate on men’s 
gloves not over 12 inches in length is increased from $5 to $6.50 
per dozen, on women’s and children’s gloves not over 12 inches 
in length the rate is increased from $4 to $5.50 a dozen. “ For 
each inch in length or fraction thereof in excess of 12 inches 
50 cents per dozen pairs.” That is the same, 

The next increase would be on gloves “ when lined with cotton, 
wool, silk, or other fabrics.” The House rate is $3.50 and the 
Finance Committee rate is $2.40 per dozen pairs. 

The next is the rate on gloves “ when lined with leather or 
fur.“ In the House text it is $5, in the proposal of the Senate 
committee it is $4 per dozen. 

We strike out of existing law the words “ when embroidered 
or embellished, 4 cents per dozen pairs.” That is stricken out 
entirely. 

The next change is as follows: The House provided “That 
all the foregoing shall be dutiable at not less than 50 per cent.” 
The Senate Finance Committee bill provides“ That. all of the 
foregoing shall be dutiable at not less than 50 nor more than 70 
per cent.” Those are the changes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to state that the 
pending amendment is in lines 7 and 8. 


1530 was 


I understood 


The Senator would have to offer his amendment 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent that the paragraph be considered as a whole, to the end 
that the whole subject may be discussed, and perhaps we can 
act on it as a whole when the discussion is completed. 

Mr. SMOOT. The motion of the Senator from Idaho will be 
to strike it out and to substitute the language of the act of 
1922, as I understand it. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I think I shall have to ask 
unanimous consent to make that motion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, 

Mr. BORAH. I move that we strike out paragraph 1532 
and substitute therefor the similar provision in the present 
law. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, that is a propo- 
sition on which I desire to take some little time, and I think 
that when I get through the Senator from Idaho will agree 
that a motion could be made that would better serve his pur- 
pose than the one he has just made. 

The Dingley Act, passed some years ago, provided a specific 
duty on gloves of $3 per dozen. That provision was carried in 
the Payne-Aldrich law, 83 a dozen. In the Underwood bill the 
rate was reduced to $2 a dozen. 

When the Fordney-McCumber bill was proposed, a change 
was made from a specific duty to an ad valorem duty, and at 
that time the rate was doubled, the lowest rate being on gloves 
up to a value of $8, and after that, 50 per cent. 

The ad valorem duty has not proven satisfactory. It is not 
satisfactory to customs officials, it is not satisfactory to the im- 
porters, it is not satisfactory to the consumers, Everyone 
agrees now that it would be better to return to a specific rate, 
and I desire to call attention to the report of tariff information. 
From page 53 in a publication entitled, “Tariff Information 
Surveys” I read the following: 


Ad valorem rates proved so unsatisfactory that both manufacturers 
and importers favored the retention of specific rates. Some persons in 
the trade doubt the possibility of retaining ad valorem rates even to 
the extent of substituting a minimum ad valorem duty, 


Since everyone agrees that it will be better to return to a 
specific rate, I have prepared an amendment to this section, 
which I desire to offer at the proper time, returning wholly to a 
specific rate. For the information of the Senate I now present 
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my amendment, which is in the nature of a substitute for the 


entire section. I ask that the same be read for information. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor permit an interruption? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been temporarily out 
of the Chamber, I would like to inquire whether the paragraph 
under consideration is paragraph 1532, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes; it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to call attention 
to the fact that this is the paragraph in which the House 
levied very excessive accumulative duties upon various classes 
of gloves. Although the duties are high in the present law, 
there is at least this saving clause, namely: 


Provided further, That all the foregoing shall be dutiable at not less 
than 50 nor more than 70 per cent ad valorem. 


Anticipating that it might not be discovered, the House 
struck out the words “not more than 70 per cent,” and left 
these exceedingly high accumulative duties levied on various 
classes of men's and women’s gloves und putting no limit, such 
as the present law contains, as the maximum duty that could be 
levied. 

The Senator from Oklahoma and I called attention to this 
“nigger in the wood pile,” a serious omission from the present 
law in the House text, and I note that the Finance Committee 
have restored the language “not more than 70 per cent,” 
so that the clause reads now, after the enumeration of the 
accumulative duties upon the various types of gloves: 

Provided further, That all the foregoing shall be dutiable at not less 
than 50 nor more than 70 per cent ad valorem. 


I thought I ought to call attention to that fact in connec- 
tion with the discussion of this paragraph. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Oklahoma a question? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Certainly. 

Mr. BORAH. The amendment the Senator has offered as a 
substitute returns to the specific rate. 

Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. BORAH., Is that specific rate the same as the rate in 
the present law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It reduces the rate in the pres- 
ent law in some particulars, to which I will call attention later, 
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The amendment which I have sent to the desk would reduce 
the rates now appearing in the section before the Senate, and 
would return to the specific rate desired by the customs ofii- 
cials, by the manufacturers, and by the consumers. 

5 ask that the amendment be read for the information of the 
Senate. á 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. GLass in the chair). 
clerk will read the amendment. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Pan, 1532. Gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather, whether 
wholly or partly manufactured, shall pay duty at the following rates, 
the length stated in each case being the extreme length when stretched 
to their fullest extent, but not to include unfolded length of cuff or 
other appendages. Men's gloves not over 12 inches In length, $6 per 
dozen pairs. Women’s and children’s gloves made of leather, goat, 
or kid origin, up to 14 inches, $5 per dozen pairs. For each inch in 
excess thereof, 25 cents per dozen pairs. Women's and children's gloves 
made of leather, of sheep or lamb origin, up to 14 inches, $4 per 
dozen pairs. For each inch in excess thereof, 25 cents per dozen pairs: 
Provided, That in addition thereto, on all of the foregoing there shall 
be paid the following cumulative rates: 

When lined with wool, cotton, or silk, or any other fabric of what- 
ever name or kind, $2 per dozen pairs. 

When lined with leather or fur, $4 per dozen pairs, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I make 
an inquiry of the Senator? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 
Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Okla- 
homa be kind enough to explain to the Senate just what is the 
difference between his amendnrent and the provision of the 
present law which the Senator from Idaho seeks to have incor- 
porated? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I shall try to do so. 
simplify the situation by one or two statements. 

At the present time we are not bothered with the importation 
of men's gloves. We can eliminate from this argument all con- 
sideration of men's gloves, since only 4 per cent of the men's 
gloves used in the United States are imported, So the Ameri- 
can factories have a virtual monopoly in that class of merchan- 
dise. It is not figured in the equation, as less than 4 per cent 
of the total imports are of men's gloves, and they come from 

ungland, in the main. 

Ninety-six per cent of the importations are of women's and 
children’s gloves, and, in the main, that is all this bill under- 
takes to deal with. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, the Senate 
committee amendment increases the rate in the present law In 
that respect. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The Senate committee amend- 
ment increases the rate in the present law materially. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
have not seen the Senator’s amendment, but from just hearing 
it read I judge the Senator has provided specific rates instead of 
ad valorem rates. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Absolutely. 

Mr. SMOOT. I judged so from hearing the amendment read. 
Is not the Senator aware of the fact that that would provide 
an equivalent ad valorem in some cases quite high and in other 
cases quite low? That is the effect specific rates have always 
had in connection with gloves, and that is why we have kept 
away from them just as far as possible on this item. 

Mr. THOMAS cf Oklahoma. Women's gloves and children’s 
gloves imported sre made from three kinds of leather—sheep- 
skin, lambskin, and the kid skin. The better quality of gloves 
are made from kid. The cheaper quality are made from sheep 
and lamb, 

The amendment suggested by me places a $5 duty upon the 
better quality of women’s gloves, $5 upon the kid gloves, and $4 
upon the sheep and lamb gloves. In the event of gloves longer 
than those specified in the first requirement, the Senate com- 
mittee provides an additional duty ef 50 cents per dozen pairs, 
My amendment reduces that additional duty to 25 cents. 

The Senate committee amendment as it now stands before the 
Senate provides a maximum rate of 85.50 per dozen pairs. My 
amendment reduces that to $5 per dozen. The Senate com- 
mittee proposal, in the event the gloves are more than a certain 
length, gives a rate of 50 cents additional for each additional 
inch. My amendment reduces that to 25 cents additional for 
each additional inch. 

The gloves that we have to deal with are made only in four 
States. Fifty per cent of the gloves covered by this section are 
made in New York State, at Gloversville and Johnstown, The 
other 50 per cent are made in the States of Illinois, Wisconsin, 
and California. There are about 10,000,000 pairs of gloves im- 
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ported into the United States annually. Those 10,000,000 pairs 
are valued at $1 a pair in the rough, so the imports are ap- 
proximately $10,000,000 per year. <A tax of 50 per cent brings 
the Treasury about $5,000,000 a year as the duty upon gloves 
imported into this country. 

Inasmuch as the customs officials and the Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Tariff Commission recommend a specific duty, in- 
asmuch as the women’s organizations of the country which have 
made a special study of this section recommend a return to a 
specific rate instead of ad valorem, inasmuch as the importers 
and the manufacturers themselves I think would prefer the 
specific rate, I have introduced my amendment in such form as 
to give a rate where there can be no difference, no distinction, 
no difference of interpretation. The present law is unfair. The 
present law based upon an ad valorem rate permits of a class of 
dealing between foreign manufacturers and American agents 
which is entirely unfair to the American glove manufacturer. 
For example, a glove factory in France or in Italy or in Belgium 
can have an agent in New York city. They can make their 
gloves abroad and bill them to their agent in New York city at 
any price the conscience of the factory agent will permit. They 
then pay a duty in New York upon the valuation as fixed in the 
invoice. When the agent of the factory gets the gloves into the 
warehouse, he can remake their value and sell the gloves upon 
their real value or upon any value they can obtain from the 
trade and thus escape the difference between the figure at which 
they are willing to invoice them for invoice purposes and what 
they are willing to sell them for to the American trade. 

I think that is something to take into consideration. It is 
unfair to the American factory. It is unfair to the American 
concern who buy their gloves abroad. 

If an honest importer goes to France, Belgium, or Italy to buy 
gloves, the invoices are made there, and they must pay duty at 
New York upon the invoice price as fixed on the paper. Some 
of the glove manufacturing concerns abroad are not as honest 
as the importers, and they will actually send the gloves here 
on a one-half or two-thirds or three-fourths basis of value and 
pay a duty upon that basis. Thus, of course, they save a large 
percentage of their overhead. 

The amendment submitted by myself is not susceptible of mis- 
interpretation. When the gloves come here they pay a fixed, 
definite specific rate, and that eliminates the possibility of the 
foreign factory representatives reducing the valuation in their 
invoices in order to escape the payment of the tariff duty. 
At the same time the amendment submitted will reduce the 
tariff rate and enable the gloves that are now in use by the 
women of America to be purchased at a lower price than under 
the existing law. 

There is a certain class of gloves that can not be made in 
America, a certain class that are not made here. They have 
tried to make a glove that would be comparable to the French 
or Italian or Belgian glove, but they have been unable to do it. 
In this country gloves are made from leather that is dyed by 
dipping the leather in the dye, so that the color of the glove both 
inside and outside is the Same. The better quality of French 
glove is not made in that way. It is made from leather that is 
brush dyed. They take the skin in its natural color and a brush 
with a dye and paint the outside of the glove leather. The 
inside is still white and it remains white. They can not make 
that kind of a glove in this country. 

Here [exhibiting] is a glove that has been worn for four 
years, It is a French glove. It is brush dyed. The dye in the 
glove was put on with a brush like it was being painted, The 
inside of the glove is still white. The ladies of the country pre- 
fer to wear a glove of this kind, a French or Italian or Belgian 
glove, and will not buy the glove that is dip dyed; that is, with 
the same color on the inside as on the outside. There is no 
eompetition in America for the glove I have just exhibited. 
Even the amendment suggested by the chairman of the Finance 
Committee proposes to put a higher duty upon a class of goods 
that is not.made in America and can not be made in America. 

I understand that when the Fordney-MeCumber bill was 
passed the American glove- manufacturing concerns promised the 
American people that if the Congress would double the tariff the 
glove industry then would make this glove dyed as I have ex- 
plained. They have not done so, however, and I understand 
they can not make this quality of glove, To-day the 10,000,000 
pairs of gloves that come in from abroad, as a rule, are gloves 
that are not comparable to any glove made in an American 
factory. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Okla- 
homa yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I yield. 

Mr, BORAH. I want to ask the Senator a question, I may 
have asked it before, but I want to ask it again, Does the 
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specific rate which the Senator proposes reduce the duty below 
that of the present law? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, It does. The present bill pro- 
vides for a higher rate than my amendment. My amendment 
proposes to reduce the rate in both the amendment pending 
before the Senate and the rate of the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I notice the Senator's amend- 
ment does not contain the proviso that is in the present law and 
that is in the present Senate text, namely, the fixing of a mini- 
mum and maximum rate beyond which no duty may be levied. 
I think it very important that a proviso be incorporated in the 
amendment putting a maximum limit upon the cumulative 
duties. I believe the Senator from Oklahoma will agree to that 
suggestion unless his amendment keeps the accumulative rates 
below 70 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. My amendment makes it en- 
tirely a specific duty, and the basic rate on kid gloves is $5 per 
dozen. In the event the glove has cotton or silk or woolen 
lining, there is so much added and there can be no mistake 
about it. In the event the glove is lined with leather or fur 
another amount is added and there can be no mistake about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the ad valorem 
equivalent in the various brackets? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It would depend upon the price 
of the glove. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is why I think a maxi- 
mum provision should be incorporated. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. That is the very thing from 
which I am trying to get away. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I figure that under the House 
provision, if there is not a maximum rate, some of these duties 
would be three or four hundred per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, If the rates are lower than 
the present section before the Senate and are lower than the 
rates in the present law, then my amendment is better for the 
cers than either the bill before the Senate or the present 
aw. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah if a great many of the gloves which have 


been imported haye not fallen within the ad valorem maximum 
proviso? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
putting a maximum ad valorem rate on the gloves, a good many 
of them would have borne a much higher duty. 


If it were not for the proviso 


Mr. SMOOT. Not only that, but with a specific duty it may 
run some classes of gloves up to a higher rate than we have 
ever had. The gloves of which the Senator speaks, imported 
by Marshall Field & Co., are the brush-dyed gloves, That is 
what the Senator's amendment will affect in the glove para- 
graph, as I see it. I do not want to say that positively until I 
have heard the amendment read again, As I understood the 
wording of the amendment, that is why the change is proposed. 
The change is made because these people who have the brush- 
dyed glove, such as Marshall Field and some few houses in New 
York, want it, They are a class of gloves that none but the rich 
of the country can buy. That is why the change is made, I am 
quite sure. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My suggestion is simply for 
the purpose of making a helpful suggestion to the Senator from 
Oklahoma. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Before we get away from the 
statement just made by the Senator from Utah, he said these 
brush-dyed gloves can only be worn by the ultra rich. Here 
[exhibiting] is a pair of gloves brush dyed, black on the outside 
and white on the inside. It is a glove that is imported. This 
glove paid a rate of duty of 50 per cent. The glove is listed at 
$9.50 per dozen, so the glove paid a duty of $4.75 per dozen. It 
retails at $2.25. Of course, one would have to be extra ultra 
rich to wear that glove, I presume, according to the argument 
of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows there is a cheaper gloye 
like that, which comes in direct competition with the domestic 
manufactured glove. The gloves, generally speaking, to which I 
have referred, are imported by the houses I have mentioned. 
The Senator knows that they are the ones who want the change 
in the law and a reduction on that class of goods. Most of them 
that are coming into the United States are of the high-priced 
kind of gloves. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Here [exhibiting] is another 
brush-dyed glove that sells abroad for $8 a dozen, pays a duty 
of $4.40 per dozen, and retails in the United States for $1.95 a 
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pair. Of course, that is a very expensive glove and only the 
ultra rich could wear it, according to the Senator from Utah. 
But if the duties provided in the original text reported by the 
Senate Finance Committee should go into effect, no one could 
get that glove for that price. If my amendment should be 
adopted the price of the glove would net be increased. It would 
remain practically as it is now. 

Here [exhibiting] is the class of glove made in America. The 
leather is the same color on the inside as it is on the outside, 
but ladies do not care to wear this sort of glove. The Senator 
from Utah knows why. If the lady’s hands perspire a little the 
Senator knows what the effect is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is that a lady's glove? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. It does not make any difference. 
The effect is the same. Here [exhibiting] is a lady's glove. I 
refer this to the Senator from Utah as to whether it is a lady’s 
glove or not, It is large enough for a small man and small 
enough for a large woman, 

Mr. SMOOT. The situation now in effect has been the same 
for 50 years or more, and nobody complained of it until this 
matter came up. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. For 150 years we 
tariff rates on gloves. The Fordney-McCumber bill applied a 
specific rate and I have proposed an ad valorem rate on gloves. 
The specific rate upon gloves has been in effect since 1922, 
They have had trouble during the last 10 years in dealing with 
gloves on an ad valorem basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. The ad valorem rate has always been in 
force, and that was to take care of gloves that were high priced. 
If we put on this specific duty of $1 per pair of gloves, which the 
Senator proposes, then the same specific duty on a $4 or $5 or 
$8 glove, where would we land? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Here [exhibiting] is a glove 
that has a $5.50 per dozen specific rate, a higher rate than my 
amendment would levy, and yet that glove sells for $2.25 a pair. 
Here [exhibiting] is another glove that has a specific rate of 
$4.40 per dozen pairs and sells for $1.95 a pair. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am talking now about the difference between 
the specific duty and the ad valorem duty. The reason for 
the ad valorem duty is because it makes the importer pay 
upon the value of the glove. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. If they did that, it would be 
all right; but it does not make them do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; it does, 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Let me give an illustration. 
Suppose a glove manufacturer over in Brussels makes gloves 
that cost over there $12 a dozen pairs. The mannfacturer in 
Brussels has an agent in New York City. He bills the gloves 
to New York City at $6 a dozen and pays a duty on the basis 
of $6 a dozen. He could not do that under my amendment, 
but he can do it under the provision proposed by the Senator's 
committee, and it is being done every day. That is discrimi- 
nation and unfair discrimination. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have said that often and we always took 
the same position, and the Senator took just the opposite posi- 
tion when we were trying to have rates provided. Does the 
Senator think now that our officials at the ports of entry here 
do not know the difference between a $6 glove and a $12 glove, 
or a 33 glove and a $9 glove? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


have had 


If they could open each box 
and examine every glove, that would be a different proposition ; 
but they take the declaration and assess the value upon it in 


the main, They may take u few samples, 

Mr. SMOOT. They have to take a sample out of every case. 
That is required by law. We compel them to do that. The 
dmporter does not know from which box or case the sample will 
be taken. 

The importer does not know which box is going to be taken 
out in order that the gloyes may be examined. Every box is 
marked with the kind of gloves it contains, and if there is any 
question every box is taken out of the package; but no box 
can pass through the. customs unless a pair of gloves is taken 
out of the case in which they are shipped. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Does the Senator desire the Sen- 
ate to understand that each pair of the 10,000,000 gloves im- 
ported annually is examined? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course I do not want the Senate so to 
understand. I say that in a case of gloves there may be a 
hundred dozen, all supposed to be exactly alike, and there is 
always one box of the hundred dozen taken out of the case and 
the gloves in that box are examined. No one can tell which 
box of gloves is to be examined. That is the way the examina- 
tion is conducted in the case of all merchandise. It is done with 
cotton goods of all kinds which are shipped here in cases, 
although each case is supposed to contain exactly the class of 
goods labeled on the invoice, 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. I realized when I offered the 
amendment proposing to reduce the rate on gloves that it would 
be fought. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an increase on some of the gloves and a 
decrease on others which Marshall Field & Co. want to sell. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. The House bill provided as it 
came to this body that every pair of gloves should be measured, 
and if the glove had a cuff, the cuff should be turned up and 
measured, and if with the cuff the glove were over 12 inches 
in length it should pay so much for each additional inch or 
fraction thereof. That did not suit the Senate committee; so 
the Senate committee made it better by levying the duty at 
so much on “each major fraction thereof”; but they still pro- 
vide that a glove that is longer than the basic length shall pay 
50 cents an inch tax or duty per dozen. I do not think it is 
fair to add 50 cents to a glove that is five-eighths of an inch 
longer than the basic measurement. 

My amendment provides that 25 cents shall be added; I 
eut the added rate 50 per cent. The amendment I suggest pro- 
vides a specific definite rate; it wili treat the importer fairly; 
it will prevent the foreign manufacturer from imposing upon 
the houest American storekeepers, and it will keep them from 
imposing upon the American trade, 

I submit, Mr. President, that the amendment which I have 
offered as a substitute for the Senate provision should be 
adopted. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I should like to have a vote 
upon my amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Oklahoma takes precedence over the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho because it is a substi- 
tute for the present law which the Senator from Idaho seeks to 
substitute for the provision now found in the bill. The question 
is on the amendment proposed by the Senator from Oklahoma. 
[Putting the question.] The ayes appear to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. s A 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, if we are going to have the 
yeas and nays, I suggest the absence of a quorum, so that 
Senators may know what the amendment is that they will 
vote on. . 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
suggests the absence of a quorum. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George 
Baird Gillett 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 
Blaine Goff 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Dill Howell 
Fess Johnson 
Fletcher Jones Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma in the 
nature of a substitute. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BORAH. If the Senator from Utah wishes to speak, 
I will yield to him, but I should like first to ask the Senator 
from Oklahoma a question. The Senator from Oklahoma has 
offered an amendment to change the present law and to change 
the duties from ad valorem to specific. I myself would be 
disposed to favor that amendment were it not for the fact that 
I understand, if adopted, the rates under it will weigh more 
heavily upon those who wear the cheaper gloves. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. In answer to the Senator, Mr. 
President, let me say that under the bill as reported by the 
Finance Committee, the lowest rate at which gloves can come in 
through the customhouse at New York is $5.50 a dozen. Under 
my amendment they can come in as low as $4 on the cheaper 
class of gloves, made of lambskin or sheepskin, which are a good 
glove but not the highest class of gloves. On women’s and 
children’s kid gloves the highest tax under my amendment is 
$5 a dozen, which Is 50 cents lower than the rate provided by 
the bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The tax is fixed at $5 a 
dozen, which is less than 50 cents apiece. 


Kean Simmons 
Keyes Smith 

La Follette Smoot 
McKellar Steck 
McMaster Steiwer 
McNary Sullivan 
Metenlt Thomas, Idaho 
Moses Thomas, Okla. 
Norbeck Townsend 
Norris Trammell 
Oddie Tydings 
Overman Vandenberg 
Phipps Walcott 
Ransdell Walsh, Mass. 
Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 
Robsion, Ky. Watson 
Schall 
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Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Tes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is for gloves not over 12 inches long; that 
is where the difficulty arises, The rate under the bill as pro- 
posed on gloves 12 inches in length is $5.50. 

This is the history of the glove situation: Originally a specific 
duty or a compound duty was placed upon gloyes. Now, the 
Senator proposes instead of an ad valorem duty in certain 
brackets to have a straight specific duty which will apply to 
gloves costing $20 a dozen as well as to gloves costing $5.50 
a dozen. If the Senate wants to do that, it can accomplish it 
by adopting the amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr, President, no Senator on this side of the 
Chamber can hear a word which the Senator from Utah is 
saying. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senators are talking all around the Cham- 
ber. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senate will not go back to a spe- 
cific duty upon gloves. A specific duty of $3 on a glove costing 
$24 per dozen would be only 12½ per cent. The duty on a 
glove costing $11, carrying the same specific duty, would be 
nearly 30 per cent. Why should we not provide for the same 
ad valorem on the cheaper glove and on the expensive glove? 
In other words, a specific duty applied to the cheap glove means 
that the person who buys the cheap glove pays a higher rate of 
duty than the one who buys the expensive glove. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Will the Senator tell the Senate 
the lowest possible rate of duty that can be paid upon a glove 
imported under the bill now pending before the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Five dollars a dozen pairs. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, if the Senator 
will yield further, the amendment suggested by myself reduces 
that to $5 and $4, which is a lower rate than is possible under 
the provisions of the bill now before the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but after the Senator gets over a 12-inch 
glove, that is where the expensive gloves come in. That is what 
these importing houses want. That is the object of the 
amendment offered by the Senator. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah further 
yield to the Senator from Oklahoma? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. 


If I may be allowed just a 
moment, the Senator from Utah objects to my amendment, not 
because it is going to raise the rate on the cheaper gloves, but 
because it is going to lower the rate on the more expensive 
gloves, because, under the provisions of his section, on a dozen 
pairs of gloves that cost $20 the rate will be not less than 50 


per cent, which is $10. My amendment cuts that down to $5. 

That is the objection the Senator from Utah has to my amend- 
ment. It lowers the duty on the expensive glove. 

Mr. SMOOT, That is exactly what I have said, Mr, Presi- 
dent. On the expensive glove the Senator’s amendment lowers 
the duty. That is exactly what I said it did. 

Mr. GLASS. But, Mr. President, the Senator bas not made 
it clear that it raises the duty on the cheaper glove. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the point. 

Mr. SMOOT. It lowers the duty on a glove that is not over 
12 inches in length. 

Mr. GLASS. But still the Senator does not answer the 
question whether it raises the duty on the cheaper glove. 

Mr. SMOOT. On the few that would come in under 12 inches 
in length; but as soon as the glove goes above 12 inches, then, 
instead of taking the value of the glove and placing an ad 
yalorem duty upon that, the Senator has a specific duty of $3. 

Mr. GLASS. I have understood the Senator to say that under 
the proposed law reported by the Finance Committee no gloves 
can come in for less than $5.50 per dozen. 

Mr. SMOOT. Not over 12 inches in length. 

Mr. GLASS. Five dollars and fifty cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; under this amendment. 

Mr. GLASS. What is the extent of importations under 12 
inches? Is not the lowest rate on the cheapest gloves $5.50? 

Mr. SMOOT. I could not say it is the cheapest gloves. Some 
times the glove under 12 inches—— 

Mr. GLASS. I mean the cheapest glove that comes here in 
volume in competition with American manufactured gloves. Is 
not $5.50 the lowest possible rate on a gloye of that kind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will see in just a minute. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment and I will get the importations. 
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Mr, NORRIS. While the Senator is answering that question 
I desire also to put a question to him along the same line, if he 
will permit me. 

Mr. SMOOT. What is it, Mr. President? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am trying to get at the truth in regard to 
this matter, I am asking for information. 

I desire to ask the Senator whether it is not true that the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma would reduce the 
duty on all gloves, both cheap and high priced? Is not that 
true, although it might reduce the duty on the high-priced glove 
in a larger ratio than the duty on the low-priced glove? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think it is true, Mr. President, that the Sen- 
ator’s amendment would reduce the duty; but the great reduc- 
tion would be on the high-priced gloves. That is where the ad 
valorem duty will come; and the high-priced glove will receive 
the great, great advantage. 

Mr. NORRIS. I rather think that is true, and if we make 
an amendment on a specific-duty basis I do not know how we 
can avoid that; but it does make a reduction on the low-priced 
gloves as well as it does on the high-priced gloves? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, as to the length. 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, as to anything—length or anything else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fact that the proportionate reduction is 
greater on the higher-priced gloves does no harm to those who 
wear the lower-priced gloves; does it? 

Mr, SMOOT. I do not know that it will do any harm at all, 
but I do not see why they should not pay the duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not, either. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is all I am talking about. If the Senate 
wants to reduce all of them, well and good. The Senator's 
amendment will do it. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah 
further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. . 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator must admit, it seems to me, that 
the duty we are talking about now, being a specific duty, it 
would be an impossibility to change it and impose a lower spe- 
cific duty without reducing a high-priced glove more in propor- 
tion than a low-priced glove. The point I want to be clear 
about—-and I think that is the object of the Senator’s amend- 
ment, if I understand it—is that his amendment reduces the 
duty on all gloves. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; it reduces the duty, I 
think, on all gloves. I think that is so; but the great bulk of 
the advantage, Mr. President, is on the glove that sells for 
$2.50 and $3 and $5; and the higher the price goes, the more 
advantage the amendment gives. In other werds, if the glove 
is 16 inches in length, the importer has to pay an additional 
rate on the 4 inches. If the length went to 22 inches, or if it 
went to 28 inches, the same $3 would apply to that glove. In 
other words, if the glove went to the shoulder, $3 is all that 
would be imposed on the glove. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, Mr, President, the Senator is 
not stating correctly the amendment suggested by myself. 
There is nothing in my amendment that says anything about $3 
per dozen. My amendment divides the gloves into two classes. 
The Senator’s amendment has only one class. 

The Senator’s amendment charges the same duty upon a 
sheepskin glove as it charges upon a kid glove. My amendment 
divides the gloves into two classes—first, sheep and lamb, the 
cheaper gloves; second, kid, the more expensive. . 

The Senator's amendment puts a $5.50 rate on the kid glove 
basically, upon the sheep glove basically, and upon the lamb 
glove basically. My amendment puts a $5 rate upon the higher- 
priced kid glove, and a $4 rate upon the cheaper glove, the 
sheep and the lamb. There is nothing about $3 in it. Then, if 
the glove is longer than 12 inches, the Senator’s section charges 
50 cents a dozen for each inch or major fraction of an inch in 
addition to 12 inches. My amendment charges only. 25 cents 
for each additional inch. So, if the glove is as long as your 
arm, subtract the additional inches from the basie rate, multi- 
ply by 25 cents, and you get the additional rate to the basic 
rate. It is the same principle that the Senator has, but it re- 
duces the rate 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT, Of course, it reduces it upon the very highest- 
priced glove that there is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this whole 
eontroversy arises over what are known as light-weight brushed- 
dye women’s gloves. The importations are almost entirely of 
that type. 
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In the Fordney-McCumber Act the duty upon these gloves was 
increased 100 per cent, in the expectation that the domestic 
industry would be able to make for sale In the retail stores 
these gloves that are popularly worn by the women of America. 
The House text increased the duty and did what is indefensible 
by removing the proviso that put a limit on the maximum duty 
that could be levied upon these accumulated rates that were 
levied upon various classes of goods. 

The Senate committee at least did this: They restored the 
proviso fixing minimum and maximum duties. They should be 
given credit for that, and they cut the rate somewhat; but the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Oklahoma lowers the 
rates even below those of the Senate Finance Committee, recog- 
nizing what even the glove manufacturers themselves now 
recognize and what the retail merchants of the country recog- 
nize—that these gloves can not be made here at a reasonable 
price for our women, Recognizing that fact, the Senator from 
Oklahoma has proposed an amendment levying specific duties, 
lowering the rates of the present law, the House bill, and the 
Finance Committee amendment, and his amendment should be 
adopted, 

Mr. BROOKHARE® Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Oklahoma if it would not be better to lower this 
rate on the ad valorem basis rather than the specific basis. 
Why has he not proposed an ad valorem rate that is lower in- 
stead of a specific rate? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma, For the reason, may I say to the 
Senator from Iowa, that an ad valorem rate is susceptible of 
handling or manipulating. You might say that it defeats the 
good intentions of the honest American importer and the honest 
American storekeeper, who even sends his agents abroad to find 
the goods, over and against the dishonest man. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator refer to true valua- 
tion? 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. ‘True valuation. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know but that there is about as 
much trouble there as there is the other way. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any danger of that, Mr. 
President. We have never had any trouble at all in the past 
with an ad valorem rate; and whether that ad valorem rate is 
applied on high-priced goods or low-priced goods, that is the 
proper way to do, rather than to have a specific duty. 

If this is done, I want to congratulate the lobby for the im- 
porters on having won this fight. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Oklahoma to the amendment 
of the Senator from Idaho. Is the demand for the yeas and 
nays seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOFF (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. 
He not being in the Chamber, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
Mr. Sreprens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WatermMan] is paired with the junior Senator 
from Alabama [Mr. Brack]. I will allow this announcement to 
stand for the day. 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). I have 
aà general pair with the senior Senator from Maryland [Mr. 
Typrnes]}. I transfer the pair to the Senator from Vermont 
Mr. DALE] and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Ohio [Mr. McoCuntocu] to the senior Senator from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. SWANSON] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dexgen] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Patrerson] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER]; 


The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
i 


from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] ; 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currixol with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr] with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Srecx]. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes], the Senator from Virginia [Mr. 
Swanson], the Senator from Wyoming [Mr. KENDRIOK], and 
the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp] are detained from 
the Senate on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 24, as follows: 

YEAS—88 


Johnson 
Jones 

La Follette 
McKellar 
Me Master 
Norris 
Overman 
Pine 
Rausdell 
Schall 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Blaine 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Dill 
Fletcher 


Sheppard 
Simmous 
Smith 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 


Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
NAYS—24 
Keyes 
MeNa 
Metcal 
Moses 


Phip 

Robslor . Ky. 
NOT VOTING—34 

Oddie Stephens 

Patterson Swanson 

Pittman Tydings 

Wagner 

Walcott 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Baird 
Bingham 
F. 


ess 
Gillett 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Smoot 

Stelwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Kean 


Allen 
Black 
Blease 
Broussard 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Frazier 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Shipstead 


Norbeck Shortridge 


Glenn Nye Steck 

So the amendment of Mr. Tuomas of Oklahoma to the 
amendment of Mr. Bonan was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not believe the Senate 
wants to put a duty of $5 a dozen pair on gloves wholly or in 
chief value of leather made from horsehide or cowhide. The 
Senate committee fixed the rate at 10 per cent. As it now 
stands, gloves of that character will fall under the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Oklahoma. I do not want that 
to happen, and I shall reserve the right, when the bill gets 
into the Senate, to offer an amendment to the Senator’s amend- 
ment. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, under the section 
in the original bill gloves made from horsehide, cowhide, and 
pigskin were reduced from 25 per cent to 10 per cent ad 
valorem. Inasmuch as the committee saw fit to reduce the rate 
to 10 per cent, I saw fit to offer my amendment placing them 
on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's amendment does not place them 
on the free list. The Senator’s amendment gives them the same 
duty the others bear. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. When the ladies of the United 
States begin to wear cowhide and pigskin gloves they will pay 
the rate provided in this bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the effect of the Senator's amend- 
ment. It does not say anything about ladies’ gloves. It says 
“ gloves made wholly or in chief value of leather.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I offer as an amendment to the 
amendment just agreed to the following: 


(bd) Gloves wholly or in chief value of leather made from horse- 
hides or cowhides (except calfskins), whether wholly or partly manu- 
factured, 10 per cent ad valorem. 


The House provided 25 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate 
committee cut that rate to 10 per cent. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, subdivision (b) 
is a part of paragraph 1532. My amendment was a substitute 
for the entire paragraph and takes the place of the paragraph. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Oklahoma is 
correct, and the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah is 
not in order. 

The Secretary will state the next amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is found on page 234, sub- 
paragraph (c), covering carillons and parts thereof. 

The Leaistative CLERK. Page 234, line 5, Carillons, and 
parts thereof,” the committee proposes to strike out “20 per 
cent” and insert “40 per cent,” so as to read: 

(e) Carilions, and parts thereof, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I understand that the senior 
Senator from Florida [Mr, FLETCHER] wants to be present when 
this is taken up for consideration, and the Senator from Utah 
does not want to proceed with it in his absence. I will offer an 
amendment, which I have already given notice of offering, and 
unve it pending, but I will not object if the Senator from Utah 
wants to have the amendment go over. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
clerk will state the amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 234, at the end of line 5, 
amend the committee amendment by striking out “40” and in- 
serting “20”; and by adding, at the end of line 6, a colon and 
the following: 

Provided, however, That any society or institution incorporated or 
established solely for religious or education purposes, or any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, may 
import free of duty any carillon instrument, consisting of not less than 
25 bells of different sizes and weights, together with the keyboards, 
action, frames, mounting, accessories, and parts thereof, for installa- 
tion and use in or on one building, and not for sale, under such rules as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Nebraska that the amendment is not in order at 
this stage except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there will be any objection, but 
the Chair will notice that in the amendment I have proposed to 
amend the committee amendment, and then to add certain other 
words. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The proviso is added at the 
end of the line and is not in order. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unfortunately, the way the committee amend- 
ment is proposed, my amendment can not be offered without 
passing up those two words “ad valorem,” which are not 
amended by the committee amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to permit- 
ting the amendment to be offered? The Chair hears none, and 
the amendment is received. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I would like to strike out 
lines 5 and 6 entirely. That perhaps would not be in order now 
except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. NORRIS. In my judgment, if we strike that out it would 
put it back under the basket clause where it was before. The 
effect of my amendment would be to reduce 

Mr. FLETCHER. My idea was to put it on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS, Let me state what the effect of my amendment 
would be. The effect of my amendment would be to restore the 
house rate of 20 per cent on all carillon bells where the number 
is less than 25. Then it would add a proviso that carillon bells 
established by colleges, universities, churches, or organizations 
of that kind, where the bells number 25 or more, not for resale 
for profit, should come in free of any duty under such regula- 
tions as the Secretary of the Treasury should prescribe. That 
would mean that practically all of them would come in free 
because I do not suppose there has ever been an instance where 
there has been any importation of such bells except on behalf 
of colleges or universities, educational or religious institutions. 

Mr. FLETCHER. That would be entirely agreeable to me. 
I would consent to that except that it ought to cover individ- 
uals who might for some philanthropic reason bring in the bells. 
For instance, the late Mr. Edward W. Bok, of Philadelphia, 
erected a carillon tower in Florida. It is a beautiful structure. 
I think there are 62 bells in that carillon. 

Mr. NORRIS. But that was for an educational institution. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It was not for his own benefit. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; and none of them are for the benefit of an 
individual. The language of the amendment would be broad 
enough to cover every instance the Senator mentions. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I thought the Senator referred to churches, 
schools, and organizations. I wanted to cover any philanthropic 
situation. 

Mr, NORRIS. If it is not broad enough to cover them I 
should be very glad to modify it so it would. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, let us have the amendment 
reported. I should like to know just what it provides, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be re- 
ported for the information of the Senate. 

The Curr CLERK. On page 234, at the end of line 5, amend 
the committee amendment by striking out “40” and inserting 
20,“ and by adding, at the end of line 6, a colon and the 
following: 

Provided, however, That any society or Institution incorporated or 
established solely for religious or education purposes, or any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, may im- 
port free of duty any carillon instrument, consisting of not less than 
25 bells of different sizes and weights, together with the keyboards, 
action, frames, mountings, accessories, and parts thereof, for installa- 
tion and use in or on one building, and not for sale, under such rules 
as the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe, 


Mr. FLETCHER. I think the Senator ought to insert the 
words “or any individual.” 
Mr. SMOOT. Then put them on the free list. 


The 
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Mr. NORRIS. Let me suggest to the Senator from Florida 
that we insert, in addition to the educational and religious socie- 
ties, “ philanthropic or charitable.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. “Or individual.” 
in the word “individual ” there. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there has ever been an instance 
where any individual has imported or attempted to import any 
carillon bells fer his own individual account. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would like to bring to the attention 
of the Senator one instance of which I happen to know, The 
Doctors Mayo, of the Mayo Clinic, imported a very fine set of 
carillon bells and presented it as a memorial to the American 
Legion of Rochester, Minn., where the clinic is located. I am 
not fully advised concerning all the facts, but it is my impres- 
sion that the Doctors Mayo purchased that set of carillon bells 
out of their own private fund and made the dedication of this 
splendid memorial to the American Legion. It would seem to 
me that language should be incorporated which would cover 
instances of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. I quite agree with the§sg@w&tor, and I want 
to do that. If the present language does not do it, I want to 
modify the amendment so it will cover such imstances. For 
instance, I have suggested that we insert the word “ philan- 
thropic.” Let us put in also the words “charitable or 
watriotic.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
going 


We would have to put 


And “societies or individuals,” 
I have no objection to the word “ individuals ” 
into the amendment. i 

Mr. SMOOT. Then there would be nothing left outside. 

Mr. NORRIS. This will only apply to carillon bells where 
the number is 25 or more. I seek to make them entirely free 
in that kind of a case. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Where they are not for resale at all. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me suggest to the Senator that in line 
7, following the words United States,’ he insert “or indi- 
vidual for philanthropic purposes.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is a good suggestion. I will insert 
those words very gladly. After the words “ United States,” in 
line 7, insert the words “or individual for philanthropic or 
charitable or patriotic purposes.” 

A question is asked about the amendment. I would like to 
have the clerk read again the words that I inserted after 
“ United States.“ 

The PRESIDING 
will be reported. 

The Curer CrerK. In line 7, after the words United States,” 
insert the words or individual for philanthropic, charitable, or 
patriotic purposes, may import free of duty any carillon in- 
strument,” and so forth. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The only suggestion I would make would 
be to add the word “ educational.” 

Mr. NORRIS. That is in already. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator can take his time and go through 
the dictionary and get them all. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘There is no need to indulge in sarcastic 
remarks about this. This is a serious matter and an important 
matter, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I can not see why any individual willing 
to invest $100,000 in carillon bells for the public benefit should 
be required to pay the United States $40,000 tariff duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am not going to yield further 
at this time, because I desire to go over the history of the 
matter. It would take some time and would require the reading 
of quite a number of documents which I have here; but before 
the debate is over, if any serious objection is offered to the 
amendment, I intend to take the floor again and go into the 
subject at some length. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me explain the amendment first. At the 
present time I desire briefly to state the real object of the 
amendment. I think I shall be able, with documentary evi- 
dence, to demonstrate every assertion that I make in regard to 
it, although I am not going to stop now to do it, and shall not 
do it at all unless my statements are questioned. 

Carillon bells, where the number is more than 23, have never 
yet been manufactured in the United States, although for seven 
years we have had a tariff of 40 per cent upon such bells. It 
is an industry which, like some other industries, has developed 
by slow stages. One generation after another generation en- 
gages in it, until there are localities and peoples who are able 
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to make these bells. They are very difficult of construction. 
The large bells are several tons in weight, and they vary down 
to small-sized bells, covering several octaves in tone. There 
are very few of them in the United States; indeed, very few of 
them in the world, 

When they are placed in a church tower or an individual 
tower in a community or village or city, they make very beauti- 
ful music, something that is In a world all by itself. Hereto- 
fore no one has been able to establish them here except very 
wealthy men doing it for charitable or religious purposes; but 
when they are once established, when they are installed, it is 
impossible to prevent the whole community from getting the 
entire benefit of the music from the bells. In other words, 
when they are played they are heard for miles. The poor and 
the rich alike get the benefit without any discrimination what- 
soever. 

In the first place, if my amendment is agreed to, as I under- 
stand and believe I could demonstrate, we do not interfere with 
any American industry. These are not chimes. They are a 
different thing entirely. I think we have had a duty of 40 per 
cent on them, and religious organizations and educational insti- 
tutions have had to pay that 40 per cent duty because they 
had to import the bells fronr foreign countries or go without 
them. I believe there is but one instance where such bells 
have been manufactured in this country; that is, there is one 
instance, as I believe to be true, although I understand it will 
be disputed, where carillon bells of the number of 23 or more 
have been manufactured in this country. It is necessary that 
they all be in perfect harmony with each other; otherwise there 
is confusion and distortion and discord, and there is no music in 
them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS, In just a moment. I want to finish my state- 
ment before I yield. 

Here is an opportunity for us to permit any educational in- 
stitution, any chureh, and now under the modified anrendment 
any individual who wants to present such a set of carillon 
bells to any charitable, patriotic, or religious organization, to 
import them without duty. He would have to import them. 
They can not be purchased in America to-day. Although as I 
said, we have had a duty of 40 per cent, there is not a single 
instance now in the United States, as I understand and believe 
the fact to be, where there has been a set of carillon bells put 
in any church or university or other organization of more than 
23 in number that has not been imported and necessarily 
Imported. 

So that, without doing any benefit to anybody, we put a tax 
upon religion, a tax upon education, a tax upon any endeavor 
on the part of a community to have the most beautiful music 
in the world played for the benefit of the entire community. 
For Instance, in the past on quite a number of occasions after 
bells of this kind have been installed in different places we 
have remitted the tax. A number of bills have gone through 
Congress to remit such taxes. 

A church in the capital city of my State desires to install 
such bells. That is not an instance where a rich man is going 
to buy the bells, but the money is going to be raised by sub- 
scription in the community, from the rich and the poor alike, 
for a set of carillon bells, 35 in number. The only place that 
church can buy a carillon is abroad; the church can not get it 
in America. I have abundance of testimony here from men 
who have been interested in the question for years, who live in 
different places where carillons have been installed, and who 
say, We would like to buy them in America, but it has been 
an impossibility to do so; we had to go abroad; they are not 
made here.” Under existing law the tariff on the church in 
Nebraska to which I have referred for those 35 bells would be 
$7,500. That is the penalty the men and the women who con- 
tribute to the raising of the money to buy those bells will have 
to pay for giving to that city and the surrounding community 
a blessing in the way of the most beautiful music in the world. 

It is the same way on a larger scale in the case of the Uni- 
versity of Chicago. That institution has installed or is about to 
install a carillon costing $200,000, on which, under the existing 
law, the tax would be $80,000. 

I understand that one of the arguments constantly made in 
favor of this tax has been that a carillon is something that only 
a rich man can afford; that only millionaires can buy one. To 
a great extent that has been true, although in the case to 
which I am referring no millionaire is involved. Let us as- 
sume, however, that only rich men can buy carillons; when 
they buy them, when they install them and they are used, the 
poor as well as the rich, whether members of the church or out- 
siders, In fact, everybody within hearing distance, receives the 
full benefit of every piece of music that is played upon them. 
It seems to me we should not even penalize our rich men if they 
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want, for charitable, religious, or educational purposes, to 
import a carillon of bells for the benefit of any community. 

So to my mind, Mr. President, there is not any excuse what- 
ever when we go above 23 bells of not putting them absolutely 
on the free list. For the present, Mr. President, I yield the 

oor. 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska 
has made so many extraordinary misstatements that I do not 
know just where to begin. I tried to stop him at the begin- 
ning, when he said that he would of necessity speak at con- 
siderable length if the amendment were opposed, to tell him 
that I should oppose his amendment and hoped he would speak 
at length, so that we might know just what he was going to say. 
However, he declined to yield to me at that time. 

He has said that no educational institution of this country 
could buy a carillon of domestic manufacture. I have here a 
copy of a letter from the president of Dartmouth College, which 
reads as follows: 


Dartmouth College is very definitely indebted to the Meneely Bell 
Co., of Troy, N. LJ. 


I may say that the Meneely Bell Co., of Troy, N. X., has 
been making carillons for a great many years, As a matter of 
fact, there is ene in the city of Lincoln, Nebr., in the church 
to which the Senator has referred, but the chureh is desirous 
of buying a carillon of some 35 bells from England. The min- 
ister of that church has written a letter, of whieh I have a 
copy, in which he states that the carillon furnished by the 
Meneely Co. is so unpleasant that the people do not like to hear 
it ringing, and, therefore, they have got to buy English bells. 
The Meneely Bell Co. informed me that the people who are 
responsible for that carillon have never asked for any adjust- 
ment or spare parts or attention for a period of over 20 years— 
I do not remember the exact number of years—that the carillon 
or chime of bells—and “carillon” is merely the French word 
for chime—is in bad condition; that all carillons need constant 
attention; that the adjustments are very delicate; and that if 
those in Lincoln who own one of these American-made carillons 
wand only secure the necessary adjustments—perhaps they 
have done so in the meantime—the bells would sound better. 

But to go on with the letter from the president of Dartmouth 
College. He says: 


Dartmouth College is very definitely indebted to the Meneely Bell 
Co., of Troy, N. Y., for their interest, cooperation, and accomplishment 
in a carillon of bells 


According to the Senator from Nebraska, the president of 
Dartmouth College does not know what he is talking about, be- 
cause he refers to the fact that Dartmouth College has bought 
a carillon of bells made in America; but the Senator from 
Nebraska states that there is no such thing ever made in Amer- 
ica and no educational institution ever bought one except one 
that was made abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many bells are there in that carillon? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The word “ carillon” does not apply to the 
number of bells. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does not want to answer the 
question. He has made a misstatement as to what I said. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think there are 23 bells in it; but 

Mr. NORRIS. I said that none were made here of over 23 
bells. If the Senator will answer my question fairly, and tell 
me how many bells are there, he will show whether he is right 
or whether I am right; but he dare not do it. I challenge 
him to do it in the interest of honesty. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator's voice is louder and more con- 
tinuous than mine; otherwise I should have been able to finish 
my sentence. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
tor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I should like to finish reading the letter re- 
ferred to, but I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I understand there is quite 
a material difference between chimes and carillons or car-il’- 
yons, as the Senator pronounces the word. 

The carillon— 


And that of itself has a definite meaning; it does not mean 
chimes at all; it does not mean bells merely— 

The carillon must consist of at least 23 bells, each perfectly tuned 
within themselves and in tune with each other and their chromatic 
scale so as to produce two complete octaves, the larger carillons con- 
tain up to five complete octaves, so that there may be played on the 
carillon any music written for the piano or organ; wherens a chime 
has only certain notes, not a chromatic scale, and the music has to be 
transposed for the purpose of chime playing and the note intended by 
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the composer of the music is not always obtainable in 
whereas it is always obtainable in the carillon. 


Carillons are quite distinct from chimes. I do not think the 
American manufacturers have been making carillons in that 
sense. They have been making bells, I grant you, and perhaps 
chimes, but not carillons. I do not believe they can make them, 
and I think they have said so. 

Mr, BINGHAM. I am not an authority on the definition of 
the word “carillon”; I am merely quoting what the president 
of Dartmouth College is saying, and I assume that the president 
of Dartmouth College knows what he is talking about when he 
says that they bought from the Mencely Bell Co., of Troy, N. V., 
a carillon, however it may be pronounced—and I am not an 
authority, as is the Senator from Nebraska; but, however it 
may be pronounced, the president of Dartmouth College says 
they have a carillon of bells which the Meneely Co. made for 
Dartmouth College and which is now installed in the library 
tower. He goes on to say: 

It is one of the most valued of the recent additions to the Dart- 
mouth College plant, and I should not expect a better quality of bell 
or a finer tone from any manufacturer, abroad or at home. 


Mr. President, that statement of the president of Dartmouth 
College would seem to be sufficient to contradiGt most of what 
the Senator from Nebraska has said. If what the president of 
Dartmouth College says is true, if he knows what he is talking 
about, they do make in this country the bells which go to con- 
stitute carillons. The men who work on them are skilled labor- 
ers; they need protection, because it has been testified in the 
hearings that it costs a great deal more to make these bells 
in America than it does in England or on the Continent of 
Burope. If the principle of protection is sound—and I know 
perfectly well that the Senator from Nebraska does not agree 
with me in regard to most of the items of protection which 
have been voted on on this floor, but I believe in the principle 
of protection—in my opinion, if there are American workmen 
who can make these bells and who get more wages than do 
the workmen in England who make them, even though the bells 
may go into a church, at least the American workmen should 
be protected; even though the bells may go into an educational 
institution, American workingmen should have an opportunity 
to make these bells, which they will not have if the motion of 
the Senator from Nebraska or the motion of the Senator from 
As a matter of fact 
Mr. President 
Does the Senator from Con- 


the chime; 


Florida shall prevail. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 

necticut yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


Mr. BINGHAM. I will yield in just a moment, As a matter 
of fact, Mr. President, we put a tax on church organs, and yet 
the church organ is for the benefit of the rich as well as the 
poor; it is for the benefit of anyone who chooses to go in a 
church. Merely because it is purchased for a religious institu- 
tion, we do not permit an organ to come in free of duty. So it 
is with other things on which we put a tax. As a matter of 
fact, the communities in which the church is located very prop- 
erly free the chureh from taxation because it is for the benefit 
of all the people. So the bells that ring in the tower of the 
church in Lincoln, Nebr., or those proposed to be brought in 
from England to ring in that tower, will undoubtedly be of bene- 
fit to that town, and the city of Lincoln will undoubtedly impose 
no tax on the bells or on the church; but the laborers in Troy, 
N. X., who would like to have an opportunity to make these 
bells, will not get any benefit from the sweet musie which the 
imported bells may make in Lincoln, Nebr.; and, as a matter of 
fact, they are likely to lose their jobs if the proposal shall be 
adopted to permit carillons to come in free of duty. Now I 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to inquire of the Senator how 
many concerns in this country are making these bells? 

Mr. BINGHAM. So far as I know, there is only one concern 
that is at the present time engaged in making and is equipped 
to make large chimes or carillons, although there are bells made 
in other parts of the country, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does that concern make bells exclusively 
for churches, or do they make other commodities? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Perhaps the Senator from New York can 
answer that question, but the Meneely Bell Co., I should as- 
sume, makes many kinds of bells. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Other than ordinary church bells? 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, in my own time I want to 
say something on this subject. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many men are employed by this con- 
cern exclusively in the manufacture of carillons? 

Mr. COPELAND. I can not answer the question at the 
moment, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, my information is, if the 
Senator from Connecticut will allow me, that there are 125 
people so employed by the concern mentioned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Are they employed exclusively in the mak- 
ing of these bells? 

Mr. FLETCHER. No; but in the whole chime business. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have a great deal of corre- 
spondence on this subject. However, I should like to get a 
vota to-night, and, therefore, I am not going to take very much 
time. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator would not try to have 
a vote to-night. I have material on this subject which I wish 
to present to the Senate. I had not realized that the matter 
would come up this afternoon. My State, as has already been 
said, is very much interested in the question, and I desire to 
have an opportunity to express the views of her citizens on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps, then, I had better proceed and the 
Senator can speak to-morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I felt rather inclined to pro- 
pose some kind of an amendment here to take care of carillon 
bells for a special purpose. To that end I took up the matter 
with Doctor Rice and a few of the leading men interested in 
this subject matter who desired free bells, 

I do not know who is telling the truth. Some say that there 
are no carillons made in the United States above 23 bells in 
number. The manufacturers say they not only make them 
but they name the places where the bells are. I have not 
examined into the matter personally. I am speaking only 
from the letters and information I have received, and I feel 
that I want to give them to the Senate so that they will know 
what the facts, or supposed facts, purport to be. 

I have a letter from Meneely & Co., of Watervliet, N. Y., 
dated October 31, 1929, reading as follows: 


Your letter of October 29 regarding carillons of bells is received, and 
we thank you for the opportunity of placing before you facts in connec- 
tion with the subject. 

On separate sheet we are listing the important carillons which have 
been imported into the United States from England, with notation of 
the heaviest bell in each set, as taken from the advance sheets of the 
new edition of Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old World and 
the New by William Gorham Rice, Albany, N. X. 

We have just installed a set of bells at the Greater University of 
Rochester, Rochester, N. ¥.—Dr. Rush Rhees, president—with the largest 
bell weighing approximately 8,000 pounds. ‘This bell is tuned by the 
5-point harmonic system, just as all of the English bells are tuned. Let 
us refer to the list of carillons and see how many of the 20 carillons 
listed there have heavier bells than our large bell at Rochester: 


Pounds 
Albany, N. 
Indianapolis, Ind 
New York, N. X 
Cohasset, Mass 
Mountain Lake, 
Princeton, N. J —.— - 12, 880 

Six of the twenty carillons have larger bells—the other fourteen of 
equal or lighter weight bells. 

We have cast in our foundry bells as heavy as 12,800 pounds, which 
means that we have had experience and can again cast bells of that 
weight. Referring again to the list, there would be but two imported 
earillons in the United States with heavier and larger bells than we 
have actually east in our foundry, namely, Mountain Lake, Fla., 23,520 
pounds, and New York, N. Y., 40,926 pounds. If we have and can cast 
12,800-pound bells, there is no reason in the world why we can not cast 
20,000-pound or 40,000-pound bells just as well as our English com- 
petitors, They never cast the heavy bells before they had orders for 
them, and their experience has all been during the past few years while 
making the Bok and Rockefeller carillons, The conclusion from the 
foregoing is that we have cast bells of equal weight and size of 18 of 
the 20 carillons listed. 

A good example of the trend regarding the tariff and carillons is the 
note published in the New York papers that the “New carillon of 21 
bells at St. Thomas Church, New York City,” will be played for the 
first time November 1. The testimony before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means Committee was that a carillon 
should consist of not less than 37 bells: yet because an English bell 
founder made a 21-bell chime, it is called a carillon. We feel very cer- 
tain that you will hear from St. Thomas Church representatives re- 
questing lowering of the duty on carillons so their chime, called caril- 
lon, can be considered under lower rates of duty. The next thing 
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will be that all sets of attuned bells of any number from England will 
be called “carillons.” Webster's definition of a “carillon” is “a 
chime of bells originally consisting of four bells.“ 

We do not believe that either the Senate Finance Committee or the 
House Ways and Means Committee have any such definition of “ caril- 
lon” in mind, yet the 21-bell chime of St. Thomas Church, New York, 
because it came from England, is called a carillon. If it had been made 
in the United States, it would be called a chime. 

Last Christmas time we installed a set of 21 bells at the Unitarian 
Church, Winchester, Mass. If St. Thomas Church has a carillon, then 
the Unitarian Church also has a carillon. 

We realize the influence which is being brought to bear on the 
Senators as a result of the efforts of gentlemen interested in the English 
carillon manufacturers; and we, as the representative American carillon 
manufacturers, can hardly ask our Clients to protest against lowering 
of the duty, as the customers of the English bell foundries are asking 
for a lower rate or free listing. 

The gentlemen appearing at the hearings in favor of a reduction in 
the tariff rate on carillons state that a carillon must consist of at least 
three chromatic octaves of bells, which would be 37 bells. It is claimed 
that American bell founders can not make the largest and smallest 
bells of master carillons.” It is granted that American bell founders 
can make the intermediate-sized carillon bells; therefore, on this basis, 
would it not be fair to both the American bell founders and also grant 
the appeals of the Senators for their constituents to give a definitlon of 
“carillon” as follows: 

“ Master carillons of more than 37 bells, and parts thereof, 20 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Carillons and chimes of 87 or less bells would then come in under the 
present heading of musical Instruments at 40 per cent ad valorem, 

It is necessary for the bell founders of the United States to have 
protection or else the United States will be flooded with bells made by 
cheap foreign labor. 

The lowering of the duty on carillons which is advocated in behalf 
of two English carillon manufacturers will reflect to the benefit of all 
foreign bell founders. German bells, Spanish bells, Itallan bells, French 
bells, and Belgium bells will all get the benefit of lower rates of duty. 

We grant that the two representative English bell founders make 
excellent bells of equal quality with our bells, but the other English 
bell founders and the bell founders of the Continent make correspond- 
ingly poor bells. The lowering of the duty on carillons as noted 
would permit all of the cheap grades of bells from Europe to be thrown 
on the market at prices which would be lower than our bare cost of 
production. 

To summarize: 

Meneely & Co. (Inc.), the Old Meneely Bell Foundry, bas but recently 
made and tuned a bell as large as the heaviest bells of 14 of the 20 
imported English carillons in the United States, 

Meneely & Co. (Inc.) has in the past cast bells as heavy as the 
largest bells in 18 of the 20 imported English carillons. There are just 
two imported carillons In the United States of America with heavier 
bells than have been cast in our foundry. 

Meneely & Co. (Inc.) protests against the use of the word “ carillon “ 
for sets of 21 bells when used to evade, now or in the future, the import 
duty on chimes. 

Meneely & Co. (Inc.) submits a definition of master carillons which, in 
our opinion, would be fair to the American bell founders and also grant 
the appeals of the Senators for their constituents, which is as follows: 

“Master carillons of more than 87 bells, and parts thereof, 20 per 
cent ad valorem.” 

Chimes and carillons of 37 or less bells would then come in under 
musical instruments at 40 per cent ad valorem, which is the present 
rate. 

We sincerely trust that the new tariff bill will afford us proper pro- 
tection on chimes and carillons of 37 or less bells, for we are pro- 
ducing carillons of a high degree of perfection in competition with the 
English bell founders, and it is only with an adequate duty that we can 
compete in price. 

Very truly yours, 
Mx & Co. (Ixc.), 
Tux OLD MENEELY BELL FOUNDRY, 
A. C. MBNEELY, 
ALFRED CLUETT MENEBLY, Vice President. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. SMOOT. As soon as I get through. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thought the Senator was through. 
to ask the Senator a question about the letter. 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a minute (reading) : 


Carillon list taken from the advance sheets of the new edition of 
Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old World and the New, 
by William Gorham Rice, Albany, N. X.: 


I wanted 


Pounds 
— 11, 200 


Albany, N. X., heaviest bell 
2, 347 
1, 709 


Andover, Mass., heaviest bell = 
Rirmingham, Ala., heaviest bell 
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Pounds 
Detroit, Mich., heaviest bell 
Chicago, III. (St. Chrysostom Chur 
Cincinnati, Ohio, heaviest bel 
Cohasset, Mass., heaviest bell 
Detroit, Mich., heaviest bell 
Gloucester, Mass., heaviest bel 
Indianapolis, Ind., heaviest bell 
Mercersburg, Pa., heaviest bell 
Mountain 


Mr. NORRIS. Now will the Senator yield, Mr. President? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr, NORRIS. I desire to ask the Senator first a question 
about the letter, and then a question about the list that he has 
just read. 

In the letter from Meneely & Co. they state the size of caril- 
lons that they have been making. Will the Senator tell me or 
tell the Senate where in the United States—or, for that matter, 
anywhere in the world—any of these bells more than 23 in 
number have been sold by that corporation and installed? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I do not think there is any 
such evidence, 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not think there is, either. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If so, it is not more than one 
instance, 

Mr. NORRIS. That is the reason why I asked the question. 
The corporation writing this letter to the Senator tell what 
great bells they can make and are making, but the Senator can 
not point to any case where they have sold them anywhere, or 
anybody has bought them. 

If the Senator has not the evidence, I will put the question 
now, and he can answer it to-morrow. 

aow I desire to ask the Senator a question about the list he 
read. 

Mr. SMOOT. They say: 


We bave cast in our foundry bells as heavy as 12,800 pounds. 


Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. I am asking about that. 

Now, I want to ask the Senator about that list. I think, 
unless we understand it, we might get the idea—and I know 
the Senator does not want to convey this idea—that the big 
bells mentioned in that list, since he read it in connection with 
the letter, are bells made by Meneely & Co. The Senator from 
Utah does not claim that, does he? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; and the Senator from Utah did not say so. 

Mr. NORRIS. I understand that he did not say so, but the 
Senator read the list right after the letter, and an ordinary 
reader of the Recorp might get the idea that that was an exhibit 
to the letter. 

As a matter of fact, the bells that the Senator has been read- 
ing from the list were not made in the United States. They 
were imported bells, I think, in every instance. I may be mis- 
taken about some of them, but I think in every instance they 
have been imported. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know. This is part of an article by 
Mr. William Graham Rice, of Albany, N. X., found in the new 
edition of Carillon Music and Singing Towers of the Old World. 

Mr. NORRIS. All I want to do, Mr. President—and the 
Senator does not object to that, of course, because he is going 
to be fair about it 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no; I do not object. 

Mr. NORRIS. All I want to do is to make it clear that any- 
body who,got the impression that this firm of Meneely & Co., 
who wrote the letter, were also the manufacturers of those 
bells, would get an erroneous impression, because they did not 
make them. That list is taken from Mr. Rice's book. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. Rice is a leading world authority on 
carillon bells; and he is one of the authorities that I expect to 
quote from to show that the bells that are put on the free list 
by my amendment are not made and never have been made in 
the United States, although we have had a tariff of 40 per cent 
for seven years; and the instance given by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrseHam] who refused to answer my question 
as to how many bells were Included in the set he was talking 
about 

Mr. BINGHAM. 
Senator will yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor. Does he yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 


Mr. President, I can answer it now, if the 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I am reading from the Century Dictionary. 
The Century Dictionary gives this definition of a carillon: 

A set of stationary bells tuned so as to play regularly composed 
melodies, and sounded by the action of the hand upon a keyboard or by 
machinery. It differs from a chime or peal in that the bells are fixed 
instead of swinging, and are of greater number. The number of bells 
in a chime or peal never exceeds 12; a carillon often consists of 40 or 50. 


The chime or carillon made for Grace Church in New York 
consists of 20 bells, which, according to the definition in the 
Century Dictionary 

Mr. NORRIS. And they were made abroad. 

Mr. KEAN. No; they were not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. They were made by the Meneely Bell Co. 
in Troy, N. V.; and undoubtedly President Hopkins, of Dart- 
mouth, is sufficiently familiar with the English language so that 
I can assert to the Senator that the number of bells in the 
carillon at Dartmouth College is greater than 12, or he would 
not use the word “ chime.” 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, the Senator has not yet an- 
swered the question which he said he was going to answer. It 
seems to me that a great educator—a man who not only makes 
tariffs but who educates the people and the growing generations 
of our country into higher things—should not refuse to answer 
a fair question which I asked him about the particular carillon 
he was talking about—how many bells there are in it. He has 
not answered it yet, although he said a few minutes ago that 
he was going to answer it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS, When the Senator does come to answer it I 
think he will find that the particular carillon about which he 
has been talking will not be put on the free list by my amend- 
ment, will not be affected by the proviso in my amendment, 
because it does not apply to anything having a lesser number 
of bells than 25. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the Senator said I refused 
to answer. The only reason why I refused to answer was that 
I did not know. 

Mr, NORRIS. That was perfectly plain. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator implied that I refused to an- 
swer because of some ulterior motive. 

Mr. NORRIS. I assumed that the Senator knew. I did not 
know there was anything he did not know, but of course I am 
wrong. I apologize for assuming that he knew something he 
did not know. He did not know what I thought he knew. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. 
Keyes] informs me that he is of the opinion that there are 24 
bells in the carillon of Dartmouth College, which is in his 
State. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I would like to say just 
here, in connection with the letter the Senator from Utah read, 
that I think he will agree with me that what the author of that 
letter is afraid of is that this country will be flooded with bells. 
The particular thing we are concerned with now is carillons, 
not bells. We are not dealing with the whole subject of bells, 
but what Mr. Meneely is concerned about is that he fears if 
we take this duty off this country will be flooded with bells 
from all parts of the world. That does not follow at all. He is 
unnecessarily alarmed about this matter. The item with which 
we are concerned now is carillons, and a carillon is not a bell 
at all. It is a different thing. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has reference to carillon bells. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I know he talks of them in his letter, but 
he is alarmed about bells in general. 

Mr. SMOOT. He is not interested in just bells, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I want to quote from a 
letter from Mr. Edward Bok, dated October 22, 1928, in which 
he said: 

It is foolish for Meneely to take the stand that he could have made 
the bells employed— 


Speaking about the bells at Mountain Lake— 
because we submitted the proposed carillon to him, and our architect 
has a letter from him saying that he could not make the big bells. 
He is capable of making a set of chimes, but not a carillon, and, of 
course, there is a vast difference. 


That is the whole point. 

I ask to have inserted in the Recorp a communication to me 
of December 12, 1928, from Mr. Howard Fleming, and a state- 
ment connected with it. 

There being no objection, the letter and statement were 
ordered to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 
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PLATNVIELD, N. J., December 12, 1928. 
Senator Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran SENATOR: In accordance with my interview with you on 
December 3, I desire to take this opportunity of presenting to you, prior 
to the hearing which has been requested by a number of churches and 
other organizations on bills for the admission of carillons free of duty 
into this country which they have imported from abroad, some of the 
fundamental reasons for granting them this relief: 

First. The art of making a carillon, which was lost for over 300 
years, was rediscovered by certain English and Belgian bell makers 
about seven or eight years ago, but has not yet been discovered or 
acquired by American bell founders, 

Second. The carillon bell is different from the chime bell in that 
the carillon bell if accurately tuned so that the strike tone, the hum 
tone, and the first five tones of the harmonic series within each bell 
are perfectly in tone. In other words, the bell is in tune with itself. 
The art of thus toning bells is not known in this country. 

Third. There is no bell industry in this country to protect, for the 
reasons, among others, set forth in item (2). 

Fourth. There are only about 125 people employed in the manufac- 
ture of musical bells within the United States. 

Fifth. Carillon is used in this country by churches, charitable, re- 
ligious, and benevolent organizations. 

Sixth, The carillon is for public and not private use, as it must be 
hung in an open tower, and not inside of a building. 

Seventh. The institutions and organizations using carillons are ex- 
empt from all other State and Federal taxation, and to force them to 
pay a duty on carillons is to take money which would be used for other 
charitable and benevolent purposes. 

Eighth. The carillon can not be used for private profit but only for 
public musical education and enjoyment. 

Ninth. The carillon must consist of at least 23 bells, each perfectly 
tuned within themselves and in tune with each other and their chro- 
matic scale so as to produce two complete octaves; the larger carillons 
contain up to five complete octaves, so that there may be played on the 
carillon any music written for the plano or organ; whereas a chime 
has only certain notes, not a chromatic scale, and the musie has to 
be transposed for the purpose of chime playing and the note Intended 
by the composer of the music is not always obtainable in the chime; 
whereas it is always obtainable in the carillon, 

Tenth. There are two precedents already established: 

One for the Church of Our Lady of Good Voyage, at Gloucester, 
Mass.; bill introduced in the House of Representatives and approved 
in 1922, 

One for the Church of Our Lady of the Rosary, at Providence, R. I.; 
bill Introduced in the Senate and approved in 1924. 

My request, therefore, is in line with what Congress has done for 
these two institutions, and it seems to me there is no reason why the 
other churches and institutions now numbering some 27, and others 
which are also to be brought in, should not be granted the same relief. 

I also desire to call your attention to the fact that not only these 
Institutions sought to procure carillona in the United States and have 
been forced to go to England, but also the American engineers who gave 
the memorial carillon to the library in Louvain met the same experience 
that they could not procure it in this country and purchased it in Eng- 
land for delivery in Belgium. 

I am inclosing herewith affidavit from the American engineers setting 
forth their reasons for seeking this carillon abroad. 

The committee on war memorial to American engineers was com- 
posed of the following eminent and distinguished gentlemen : 

Charles M. Schwab, mechanical engineer; George W. Fuller, civil 
engineer; L. R, Lohr, military engineer; Arthur S. Dwight, mining en- 
gineer; Arthur W. Berresford, electrical engineeer ; George Gibbs, United 
Engineering Society; Edward Dean Adams, Engineering Foundation, 
chairman of committee. 

Yours faithfully, 
HOWARD FELEMING. 
— 
UNITED ENGINEERING SOCIETY, 
New York, November 13, 1928. 


CARILLON AT LOUVAIN, BELGIUM, IN MEMOBY OF ENGINEERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES WHO GAVE THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAR, 1914-1918 


I, Edward Dean Adams, of New York City, chairman of the committee 
on war memorial to American engineers, make the following declaration : 

In June, 1927, I went to Louvain as the delegate of the American 
Societies of Civil, Mining and Metallurgical, Mechanical, and Elec- 
trical Engineers, Engineering Foundation, and Engineering Societies 
Library to the celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of the 
University of Louvain. While in Louvain E visited the new library 
and its tower, being erected with funds given by hundreds of thou- 
sands of Americans to replace the ancient building burned at the out- 
break of the war. I learned that complete provision had been made 
for the building, but no funds were available for a clock and a carillon, 
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without which no Belgian tower is complete. Spaces for a clock and a 
carillon had, nevertheless, been made In the tower, 

While considering this unfortunate Iack of carillon and clock, I remem- 
bered that no memorial had been erected to the professional engineers 
of the United States who had died in the war. The thonght occurred 
to me then that there could be no more suitable memorial than a 
carillon and a clock In the Louvain Library tower, After my return I 
submitted my idea to Engineering Foundation at ite meeting, October 
20, 1927, and it was unanimously accepted. In due course the com- 
mittee on war memorial to American engineers was officially appointed 
and empowered to act for the organizations that had sent me to Louvain 
and also for United Engineering Soclety and the Society of American 
Military Engineers. The cooperation of 11 other national engineering 
societies was secured, 

While yet in the land of carillons in the summer of 1927 I began 
inquiries about carillons and their makers and continued this inquiry 
in England, The tnformation collected indicated that whereas the best 
carillons were formerly made in the Low Countries some English makers 
now excelled. I also learned the clear distinction between carillons and 
chimes. Among makers mentioned I heard high commendations of the 
Croydon Bell Foundry, of Gillett & Johnston. I ascertained that this 
firm had made some notable carillons for installation in America. 
Therefore I visited Croydon, inspected the bell foundry, became ac- 
quainted with leading members of the firm, and made inquiries about 
its facilities and production capacity. Having been told of the expecta- 
tation to dedicate the Louvain Library in the late spring or early 
summer of 1928, and realizing that the time unavoidably to be con- 
sumed in organizing my project would leave an unusually short interval 
for the production and installation of a great carillon, I obtained from 
Gillett & Johnston several proposals for carillons and clocks and an 
option on their production facilities. Furthermore, I examined all the 
literature in the English language on carillons, of which I could learn 
with the assistance of one or two libraries. 

All this information and the proposals were submitted to the com- 
mittee on war memorial, of which I had been made chairman, Other 
members of the committee supplemented my Inquiries. We visited carii- 
lons in New York and Princeton and got information about others on 
this continent, All of them had been made in Europe. We learned of 
no makers of carillons in the United States. Mr. Meneely, of Troy, 
N. V., called at our office and also sent literature about the prod- 
ucts of the Meneely Bell Co. This maker has produced numerous im- 
portant chimes, but we learned of no carillons among its output. 
Desiring to have so conspicuous a memorial the best In every respect, 
our committee sought expert advice. We learned that Frederick C. 
Mayer, organist of West Point Military. Academy, had made a special 
atudy of the design, tuning, and operation of carillons, and was practic- 
ing as a carillon architect. We engaged him as our adviser. He assured 
us that no carillons were made in the United States and that our pro- 
visional selection of Gillett & Johnston was wise. One fact that was 
influential in our decision was the high reputation of Mr. Cyril F. 
Johnston for remarkable personal skill in tuning bells. 

Naturally, our committee would have preferred to have an American 
memorial made in the United States, and our second choice under the 
circumstances would have been Belgium; but all our investigations indi- 
cated that the carillon desired could be made only in England. Besides 
there was no time limit by any other firm than Gillett & Johnston. 
Therefore we placed our order with them and the work was satisfac- 
toriy and punetually done. 


Eowand DEAN ADAMS, 
Chairman Committee on War Memorial to American Engincers. 
Edward Denn Adams, being duly sworn, doth depose and say that 
he is chairman of the committee on war memorial to American engi- 
neers, and that the foregoing is a true statement concerning the selec. 
tion of a firm to produce and install the carillon and the clock therein 
described, 


Stare or New YORK, 
County of New York, 88: 

On the 15th day of November, 1928, before me personally came 
Edward Dean Adams, known to me to be the person who executed the 
foregoing statement, and he thereupon duly acknowledged to me that he 
executed the same, 

T. F. Hineurt, Notary Public. 

Notary Public, Bronx County, No, 73; Bronx County register No. 
2009. 

Certificates filed in New York County, No, 287; New York County 
register No, 9262. Commission expires March 30, 1929. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate sundry executive messages from the Presi- 
dent of the United States, which were referred to the appro- 
priate committees. 

SESSION LAWS OF ALASKA 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 

lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
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was read and referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs; 


To the Congress of the United States: 


In compliance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved August 24, 1912, I transmit herewith an authenticated 
copy of the 1929 Session Laws of the Territory of Alaska. 

HEEBERT HOOVER. 

Tss Warme Hovsp, January 24, 1930. 


Nore. — Copy of the laws accompanied a similar message to 
the House of Representatives. 
RECEIPTS AND DISBURSEMENTS, FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT AND 
DISABILITY SYSTEM (H. DOC. NO, 271) 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
Was read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State 
showing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928, in connection with the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for 
the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of 
3 States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 

HERBERT Hoover. 

THe Warm House. January 24, 1930. 


CLAIM OF HENRY BORDAY, A FRENCH CITIZEN, AGAINST THE UNITED 
STATES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report concerning the claim of Mr. 
Henry Borday, a French citizen, aguinst the United States for 
indemnity on account of injuries received when he was as- 
saulted at his place of business at Port au Prince, Haiti, by two 
United States marines about October 3, 1916, with a request 
that the recommendations of the Secretary of State as indi- 
cated therein be adopted and that the Congress authorize the 
appropriation of the sum necessary to pay the indemnities sug- 
gested by the Secretary of State. 

I recommend that in order to effect a settlement of this claim 
in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary of 
State the Congress, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises author- 
ize an appropriation in the sum of $1,000, with simple interest 
at 6 per cent from October 3, 1916, until the date of payment. 


HERBERT Hoover. 
TIR Wuire House, January 24, 1930. 


EMPLOYMENT OF SKILLED LABORERS 


Mr. MOSES submitted the following resolution (S. Res, 204), 
which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resoived, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate hereby is author- 
ized and directed to employ two skilled laborers, to be paid out of 
the contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,680 each per aunum, 
until June 30, 1930. 


FEDERAL AID IN ROAD BUILDING 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, the able junior Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Oppre] has recently written a very impressive and 
studious article on the imperative necessity for more Federal 
aid in road building, published in the current number of the 
Manufacturers’ Record. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 

Imperative Necessity yor MORE FEDERAL Ar IN ROAD BUILDING 

By Hon. TASKER L. ODDIE, United States Senator from Nevada 

Every year sees an encouraging increase in the total mileage of our 
improved highways. The progress of new construction, reconstruction, 
and betterment is proceeding at a reasonable rate, but the utilization— 
that Is, the increased use of the highways by the motor vehicles already 
In service and by each year’s new registrations—is proceeding at an 
even more rapid rate. In other words, we are not keeping pace in the 
improvement of our roads with the rapidly growing demand and are 
not supplying as full facilities in Improved roadways over which to 
operate our more than 26,000,000 vehicles as fast as they are needed 
or as fast as it would be good business for this Nation to provide. 
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In 1928, 50,465 miles of road were improved with surfaces by Fed- 
eral, State, and local agents. In 1921, 41,171 miles were so improved. 
These figures include all types of surfacing. A considerable amount 
of the surfacing placed was for the betterment of old roads which had 
previously been improved to some degree, so that the net increase in 
surfaced mileage in 1928 was 37,416 miles as compared with 38,657 
miles in 1927, 

It will be necessary to continue on an increasing scale to strengthen 
and reconstruct the previously placed surfaces of the lighter and 
cheaper types of roads. This means that at the present rate of ex- 
penditures the number of miles of new construction which may be 
added each year to extend the mileage of year-round serviceable high- 
ways will decrease rather than increase. 


STEADY INCREASE IN STATE EXPENDITURES FOR ROAD WORK 


In 1921 expenditures by the States were more than $397,000,000. 
The States increased their expenditures year by year until for this year 
it is estimated the amount will be about $860,000,000. For 1921, ex- 
penditures by local organizations such as the county, township, and 
other subdivisions of the State, were over $636,000,000. This has in- 
creased until expenditures for 1929 will be about the same as the 
State expenditures. 

The support of the Federal Government is not, however, following 
the same advancing scale. In 1921 it paid to the States $88,000,000, 
and in 1925 this was increased to $92,000,000. In 1929, however, the 
actual payment by the Federal Government will drop to around $79,- 
000,000, or $9,000,000 under 1921 figures. 

The increase in the registration of motor vehicles, however, has 
shown a much larger percentage of growth than either State or local 
road expenditures. In 1921, there were registered 10,463,295 cars, in- 
cluding all types, and in 1929—eight years later—the total is about 
26,500,000, or an increase of more than 250 per cent. This last figure 


should be kept in mind in discussing all matters of funds for road 
building and all matters of legislation relating to road construction. 


VEHICLE USAGE INCREASES 


But the increase in number of vehicles does not alone measure the 
growth of the problem, since there is a tendency for each vehicle to 
operate over a larger mileage—that is, the use of the motor vehicle by 
the public is increasing. This is partially due to the extension of serv- 
iceable highways and partially to the adjustment of our social and 
economic life to this mode of transportation. This adjustment is in 
some degree indicated by some of the conclusions reached in a 
recent bulletin relative to the Relationship between Roads and Agri- 
culture in New York, issued by Cornell University, which presents some 
of the economic and social changes taking place in the farming dis- 
tricts. 

Equally important changes are taking place in the urban districts 
involving the more extensive use of highway transportation. There 
are broad changes involving distributions of manufacturing enterprises 
which take these out of the congested metropolitan areas to smaller 
communities. The development of faster, safer motor vehicles con- 
tributes materially to their longer average distance use. These obser- 
vations are included only to indicate a few of the changes that are 
taking place revolving around the ability of the Nation to supply and 
maintain serviceable year-round roads, 

This development has been accomplished through the Federal-aid pol- 
icy which was Inaugurated in 1916 but which did not get under way on 
a large scale until 1920. The Federal-aid system consists of 190,000 
miles of the principal traveled roads in the States, Of this whole sys- 
tem, there are 90,000 miles which have been or are now in the process 
of receiving at least the initial improvement. Of the more important 
items of this improvement, there have been bridges built over major 
streams which if placed end to end would cover a distance of 267 miles. 
During the fiscal year ended July 1, 1929, 7,402 miles of road received 
initial improvement, and 1,988 miles were improved with an advanced 
stage of construction. This means that roads which had previously 
been graded and drained were surfaced with some type of material. 


GREAT MILEAGE OF LOW-TYPE ROADS BIG PROBLEM 


In addition to the work done with Federal-aid and State funds on this 
system, a considerable amount of work has been done with State funds 
alone, so that it is now estimated that about 85 per cent of the whole 
Federal-aid system has received improvement in some degree. But much 
of this work is of the low type, which, to carry the ever-increasing 
traffic, must be raised to higher types—that is, from sand-clay to the 
better types. 

There has been a constant transfer of mileage from the local systems 
to the State systems. When the Federal-aid legislation was first 
passed the total mileage of roads included, with the State systems, 
about 200,000 miles or less, Much of this mileage was included in the 
Federal-aid system as first established, but the States bave continued to 
add to their State systems each year, so that now there has been more 
than a 50 per cent growth, or a total of 806,000 miles has been placed 
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under the jurisdiction of the State highway departments. This mileage 
includes the Federal-aid system. 

Of the more than 800,000 miles of State roads included in the State 
highway systems at the end of 1928, 193,000 miles have been surfaced, 
of which 68,000 miles are of bituminous macadam or higher types. 
During the year 1928, 20,000 miles were surfaced, including 13,000 
miles of new construction and about 7,000 miles of reconstruction. 

Roads under the jurisdiction of local authorities, totaling over 
2,700,000 miles, and distinct from the State and Federal roads, have 
been surfaced to the extent of 433,000 miles at the end of 1928. Of 
these, about 34,000 miles were bituminous macadam or the better types 
of surfacing. The improvement of these local roads is proceeding at 
the rate of about 30,000 miles per annum, but this mileage does not 
average as high type as the improvements on the State road systems. 

It will be evident from the above that the principal roads of the 
Nation are far from improved. On the State systems nearly 37 per 
cent is unsurfaced, 41 per cent is of low-type surfacing, and only 22 per 
cent consists of bituminous macadam or the high types of roadways. 
Even important routes on the State systems still lack much work to 
complete them. It may be sald that 66 per cent of the Federal-aid 
system and 78 per cent of the State systems are still in need of the type 
of improvement necessary to carry heavy trafic with that degree of 
economy which it is necessary to secure, unless the maintenance of this 
tremendous mileage of roads is to become a serious burden in the future. 


MUST REBUILD BIG MILEAGE HARD-SURFACED ROADS TO PRESENT STANDARDS 


There are many complaints as to congested highways and criticism is 
frequently made that roads built In previous years are not sufficiently 
wide or strong to meet present needs. This condition could hardly be 
otherwise than true when the 250 per cent increase in the number of 
vehicles operating upon the highways since 1921 is considered. How- 
ever, congestion is due also to many other causes. 

The transport survey in Ohio showed that the hourly peak of traffic 
was 216 per cent of the average hour, and in Pennsylvania showed the 
peak to be 202 per cent of the average hour. On Sundays in Ohio the 
traffic is 156 per cent of the average week day; in Vermont, 152. per 
cent; in New Hampshire, 167 per cent; and in Pennsylvania, about 170 
per cent. There is a wide variation between the months of the year. 
In Ohio the peak month traffic was reached in August, where it was 
148 per cent of the average month. All of these may be termed normal 
peaks and there are more infrequent occasions where the traffic runs 
far above the average or normal peak. 

Important highways near large cities are carrying an increasing traffic 
which has already reached figures of high proportions. In Cuyahoga 
County, Ohio, at considerable distances from the center of the city of 
Cleveland, are roads carrying from 10,000 to 20,000 vehicles per day; 
5,000 to 10,000 vehicles per day are frequent. x 

We do not seem to reach any end to the growth in the use of the 
highways, but there is a most important favorable condition in that the 
revenue from the motor vehicle in the way of motor-vehicle licenses and 
gas taxes has shown a big increase. In 1921 the total net revenues, 
that is deducting cost of collection from gas taxes and motor-vehicle 
registrations, were about $118,000,000. For last year it is estimated 
that the total revenues from these sources will reach $765,000,000. 
This large increase in the revenue derived from automobile traffic is not 
only a justification for the investment which has been made in our 
highway system, but also provides a most important incentive for sub- 
stantially increasing that investment at this time. 


URGES SPEED IN ENACTING BILLS PROVIDING $50,000,000 ADDITIONAL FEDERAL 
AID ANNUALLY 


Every indication points to the desirability of increased Federal par- 
ticipation, not only from the standpoint of the decrease in Federal pay- 
ments which has been taking place, as shown elsewhere in this article, 
but because of the necessity for the Nation to set a forward-looking 
example in dealing with this tremendous problem, and to help maintain 
a prosperous condition in the Nation by speeding up construction 
activities. 

It is, therefore, of the utmost importance that the companion bills 
introduced by Representative Cassius C. DOWELL, of Iowa, and Senator 
Lawrence C. PHIPPS, of Colorado, providing for $50,000,000 per year 
in addition to the existing $75,000,000 per year for Federal-aid road 
work, be speedily enacted. This proposed legislation has met with the 
approval of the leading road associations, officials, and authorities in 
the United States. 

When the first Federal aid act was approved in 1916, Federal funds 
could only be used to the extent of a limitation of $10,000 per mile, 
or not to exceed 50 per cent of the cost. In later measures this was 
increased to $20,000, then decreased to 816,250, and finally still further 
decreased to $15,000 per mile, which is the present limitation. In the 
earlier years this limitation did not work so much to the disadvantage 
of improvement in the States, but with the tremendous increase in the 
use of the highways it has become necessary not only to build generally 
wider and heavier roads but, in the case of important through roads, to 
widen what may be termed the usual 2-way road to 4-way, which 
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means a roadway about 40 feet in width, allowing 10 feet for each 
vehicle lane. Also, there are many instances where in crossing swamps 
and in building through rugged or mountainous country the grading 
cost slone has taken almost the whole of the allowable Federal funds 
per mile. 

NEED FOR INCREASE IN FEDERAL-AID ALLOWANCE PER MILE 


We have come now to the time when the most serious problem en- 
countered in some of the States is the widening of the roads or surfacing 
those which have been previously prepared at a relatively high cost. 
While the Federal highway act contemplates that the Federal Govern- 
ment on Federal projects shall pay up to 50 per cent of the cost, on 
about 18,000 miles of high-type pavement in the New England and 
Middle Atlantic States the average participation has been only 33 per 
cent. In the State of New Jersey, on 453 miles the average participa- 
tion per mile has been about 29 per cent. In justice to the States which 
àre facing the widening of their roads, or where the physical conditions 
require a heavy expenditure, provision ought to be made for an increase 
in Federal ald per mile. 

There is yet another problem which is of great 
Western States. In the forest areas, which cover large sections of 
neatly all of the 11 so-called publle-laud States, there are about 
12,000 miles of roads on the public-road system lying within or adja- 
cent to these forest nreas. There has been some improvement by the 
States, counties, and Federal Government on about 5,300 miles, or 
around 46 per cent of this total. 

Neurly 33 per cent of this entire mileage lies upon our necessary 
links in the Federal-ald system, about 87 per cent are important links 
in the State road systems, and the remaining 30 per cent are county or 
community roads, In these States the Federal-ald system totals about 
33.000 miles and nearly 76 per cent has been improved to some degree, 
while on the 3,800 miles lying upon the Federal-aid system in the forest 
areas, about 73 per cent has been improved, Indicating the necessity for 
larger Federal funds to take up the lag in the improvement of this 
system. To provide adequate highways on these important links de- 
mands increased Federal appropriations. 


concern to the 


NERD FOR INCKRASED EXPENDITURES FOR ROADS IN FOREST RESERVES 


Representative Don B. COLTON, of Utah, and I have introduced com- 
panion bills providing for increased appropriations for the Federal-aid 
rouds within the forest reserves. We have also introduced companion 
bills which provide for Government financing for construction and main- 
tenance of such portions of the Federal aid road system as lle within the 
boundaries of the Government-owned “ unappropriated public domain” 
and Indian reservations in the public-land States in the West, which 
lands contribute no tax Income to these States. In order that the de- 
velopment of the Federal-nid system of ronda throughout the whole 
country may uniformly progress, it is essential that these bills be on- 
acted without delay, 

The successful and eficient manner in which the Federal ald road 
program has been conducted by the State highway departments and the 
Federal Bureau of Public Ronds, under the able leadership of its chief, 
Thomas H. MacDonald, is the best assurance that an enlarged program 
of national road construction will be successfully carried on. 


THE JOURNAL 


Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Journal for January 17, 18, 20, 21, 22, and 23 be approved. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I would like to be recog- 
nized, so that I may proceed in the morning to debate the pend- 
ing amendment relating to carillons. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator is recognized, so 
that he may proceed in the morning. 

RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 25, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Executive nominations received by the Senate January 24 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 


PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 
To be colonels 


Lieut. Col, Clarence Curtis Culver, Air Corps, from January 
18, 1930. 
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Lieut. Col. Frederick Goodwin Turner, Cavalry, from January 
21, 1930. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Joseph Choate King, Cavalry, from January 17, 1930. 
Maj. Martyn Hall Shute, Infantry, from January 18, 1930. 
Maj. Ralph McTyeire Pennell, Field Artillery, from January 
21, 1980. 
To be majors 


Capt. James Madison Garrett, jr., Field Artillery, from Janu- 
ary 17, 1930. 

Capt. Alan Pendleton, Infantry, from January 18, 1930. 
+ Capt. Julian Weeks Cunningham, Cavalry, from January 21, 
1930, 


Capt. Sam George Fuller, Cavalry, from January 21, 1930. 


To be captains 


First Lient. Leighton Nicol Smith, Cavalry, from January 10, 
1930. 

First 
1930. 

First 
1930. 

First Lieut. Henry Eaton Kelly, Infantry, from January 12, 
1930. 

First Lieut. Claude Bayles Mickelwait, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 13, 1930. 

First Lieut. William Barmore Sharp, Infantry, from January 
13, 1930. 

First Lieut. Arthur Charles Perrin, Ordnance Department, 
from January 14, 1930. 

First Lient. Marcus Ellis Jones, Cavalry, from January 14, 1930, 

First Lieut. Harold Patrick Hennessy, Coast Artillery Corps, 
from January 17, 1930. 

First Lieut. Walter Asbury Bigby, Infantry, from January 
17, 1930. 

First Lieut. Fred E. Gaillard, Infantry, from January 15, 
1930. 

First Lieut. Robert Robinson, Signal Corps, from January 
19, 1930. 

First Lieut. Herman Odelle Laue, Infantry, from January 
21, 1930. 

First Lieut. Wilford Reagan Mobley, Cavalry, from January 
21, 1930. 


Lieut. Charles Wilbur Pence, Infantry, from January 10, 


Lieut. Jerome Grigg Harris, Infantry, from January 12, 


To be first lieutenants 


Second Lieut. Richard Tonkin Mitchell, Infantry, from De- 
cember 11, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Edward Lightcap, Infantry, from De- 
cember 13, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John Archer Stewart, Infantry, from December 
13, 1929. s 

Second Lieut. Samuel Henry Fisher, Field Artillery, from 
December 13, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Dennis Milton Moore, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Houston Val Evans, Infantry, from December 
16, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Clark Norace Bailey, Infantry, from December 
ber 17, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Victor Emmanuel Phasey, Infantry, from De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Clyde Davis Eddleman, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Russell Leonard Moses, Infantry, from Decem 
ber 18, 1929. 

Second Lieut. John O'Day Murtaugh, Cavalry, from Decem- 
ber 20, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Sarratt Thaddeus Hames, Infantry, from De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Virgil Rasmuss Miller, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 22, 1929. 

Second Lieut. James Somers Stowell, Air Corps, from De- 
cember 26, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Arthur LeRoy Bump, jr., 
December 27, 1929. 

Second Lieut, Reeve Douglas Keiler, Infantry, from Decem- 
ber 31, 1929. 

Second Lieut. George Emmert Elliott, Infantry, from De- 
cember 31, 1929. 

Second Lieut William Wallace Cornog, jr., Infantry, from 
December 31, 1929. 

Second Lieut. Demas Thurlow Craw, Air Corps, from Janu- 
ary 3, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Henry Isaac Kiel, Infantry, from January 4, 
1930. 


Air Corps, from 
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Second Lieut. Daniel Harrison Hundley, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 7, 1980. 

Second Lieut. William Walrath Lloyd, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 10, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Jacob Robert Moon, Infantry, from January 10, 
1930. 

Second Lieut, Thomas Harrison Allen, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 10, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Raymond Rodney Robins, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 12, 1930. 

Second Lieut, Peter Sather, jr., Field Artillery, from January 
12, 1930, 

Second Lieut. Richard Garner Thomas, jr., Infantry, from 
January 18, 1980. 

Second Lieut. Frank Faron Carpenter, jr., Field Artillery, 
from January 18, 1930. 

Second Lieut, Ralph Parker Eaton, Infantry, from January 
14, 1980. 

Second Lieut. Henry Dahnke, Infantry, from January 14, 
1930. 

Second Lieut, Robert Carlyle Andrews, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 17, 1930. 

Second Lieut, Herbert Frank McGuire Matthews, Infantry, 
from January 17, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Buford Alexander Lynch, jr., Infantry, from 
January 17, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Noah Mathew Brinson, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Albert John Dombrowsky, Infantry, from Janu- 
ary 19, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Jean Dorbant Scott, Infantry, from January 
21, 1030. 

Second Lieut. Robert Walter Stika, Infantry, from January 
21, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Ovid Oscar Wilson, Infantry, from January 22, 
1930. 

MEDICAL CORPS 
To be majors 

Capt. Forrest Ralph Ostrander, Medical Corps, from January 
21, 1930. 

Capt. Aubin Tilden King, Medical Corps, from January 22, 
1930. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 
MARINE CORPS 

First Lieut. Harry B. Liversedge to be a captain in the Marine 
Corps from the 17th day of January, 1930. 

Second Lieut. Luther A. Brown to be a first lieutenant in the 
Marine Corps from the 25th day of July, 1928. 

The following-named noncommissioned officers of the Marine 
Corps to be second lieutenants in the Marine Corps, proba- 
tionary for two years, from the 25th day of Jarfhary, 1930: 

Corpl. John Wehle. 

Corpl, Lewis R. Tyler. 

Corpl. William P. Battell. 

Corpl. Edson L. Lyman. 

Sergt. James P. Berkeley. 

Sergt. Peter A. McDonald. 

Sorgt. Archibald D. Abel. 

Corpl. William W. Childs, 

Corpl. Charles E. Shepard, jr. 

Corpl. Michael McG. Mahoney. 

POSTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 

Zebedee Vick to be postmaster at Corona, Ala., in place of 
Zebedee Vick. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1930. 

ARIZONA 

Joseph P. Downey to be postmaster at Miami, Ariz., in place 
of J. P. Downey. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

Harry B. Riggs to be postmaster at Patagonia, Ariz., in 
place of H. B. Riggs. Incumbent's commission expires January 
28, 1930. 

CALIFORNIA 

Ethel R. Costello to be postmaster at Acampo, Calif., in place 
of E. R. Costello. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

Edward L. Dithridge to be postmaster at Baldwin Park, Calif., 
in place of E. L. Dithridge. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1980. 

Isaac D. Jaynes to be postmaster at Buena Park, Calif., in 
place of I. D. Jaynes. Incumbent's commission expires January 
29, 1930, 
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Violet VerLinden to be postmaster at Colma, Calif., in place 
— a VerLinden. Incumbent's commission expires January 

, 1930. 

Edyth P. Dunkle to be postmaster at Firebaugh, Calif., in 
place of R. F. Hildreth, resigned. 

William R. Stephens to be postmaster at Roseville, Calif., in 
place of W. R, Stephens. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 29, 1930. 

Jennie C. Gallant to be postmaster at San Martin, Calif., in 
place of J. C. Gallant. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

Henry W. Nash to be postmaster at Stirling City, Calif., in 
pane of H. W. Nash. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

Webster W. Bernhardt to be postmaster at Ventura, Calif., in 
place of W. W. Bernhardt. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

Hugh W. Judd to be postmaster at Watsonville, Calif. in 
place of H. W. Judd. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

COLORADO 

Frank L. Barton to be postmaster at Haxtun, Colo., in place 
5 L. Barton. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 

Christopher C. Eastin to be postmaster at Kremmling, Colo., 
in place of C. C. Eastin. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1930. 

Sylvester E. Hobart to be postmaster at Nunn, 
of S. E. Hobart. 
1929. 

Loran G. Denison to be postmaster at Telluride, Colo., in place 
of L. G. Denison. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Cora E. Taggart to be postmaster at Wheat Ridge, Colo., in 
place of C. E. Taggart. Ineumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1930. 


Jolo., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired December 14, 


CONNECTICUT 

William E. Gates to be postmaster at Glastonbury, Conn., in 
place of W. E. Gates. Incumbent's commission expires January 
28, 1930. 

John E. Casey to be postmaster at Kent, Conn., in place of 
J. E. Casey. Incumbent's commission expires January 28, 1930, 

John H. Delaney to be postmaster at Middlebury, Conn., in 
place of J. H. Delaney. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

Durward E, Granniss to be postmaster at New Preston, Conn., 
in place of D. E. Granniss. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1930. 

Charles A. Jeronre to be postmaster at Plainfield, Conn., in 
place of C. A. Jerome. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1930. À 

Edward Perkins to be postmaster at Suffield, Conn., in place 
of Edward Perkins. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
26, 1930. 

Frank M. Smith to be postmaster at Willimantic, Conn., in 
place of F. M. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

Robert O. Judson to be postmraster at Woodbury, Conn., in 
place of R. O. Judson. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1930. 

FLORIDA 

Anna W. Lewis to be postmaster at Everglades, Fla., in place 
of A. W. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

GEORGIA 

Robert L. Lovvorn to be postmaster at Bowdon, Ga., in place 
of R. L. Lovvorn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 15, 
1930, 

IDAHO 

Chester O. Cornwall to be postmaster at Rupert, Idaho, in 
place of C. O. Cornwall. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 16, 1930. 

ILLINOIS 


Arthur H. Cross to be postmaster at Atwood, IIL, in place of 
A. II. Cross. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 1930. 

Roy J. Arseneau to be postmaster at Bourbonnais, III., in 
place of R. J. Arseneau. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1930. 

William O. Baker to be postmaster at Christopher, III., in 
place of W. A. Rush, resigned. 

Oscar L. Anderson to be postmaster at Cobden, IIL, in place 
of O. L. Anderson. Incumbents commission expires January 
30, 1930. 
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Howard L. Scott to be postmaster at Fox Lake, III., in place 
of H. L. Scott. Incumbent's commission expires January 30, 
1930. 

Paul W. Gibson to be postmaster at Louisville, III., in place 
of P. W. Gibson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

Albert L. Weible to be postmaster at New Athens, III., in 
place of A. L. Weible. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 30, 1930. 


Carlysle Pemberton to be postmaster at Oakland, III., in place 


of Carlysle Pemberton. Ineumbent's commission expires Janu- 


ary 30, 1980. 


Elmer C. Nethery to be postmaster at Palestine, III., in place | 


of E. C. Nethery. Incumbent's commission expires January 30, 
1930. 

Albert Ra Cooper to be postmaster at Pesotum, III., in place of 
A. R. Cooper. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1930, 

John B. Dillon to be postmaster at Sadorus, III., in place of 
J. B. Dillon. Incumbent's commission expires January 30, 1930. 

Rudolph Mueller to be postmaster at Sherrard, III., in place of 
Rudolph Mueller. Incumbent's commission expires January 30, 
1930, 

Norredden Cowen to be postmaster at Sorento, III., in place 
of Norredden Cowen. Incumbent's commission expires January 
80, 1980, 

Norman A. Jay to be postmaster at Steeleville, III., in place 
of N. A. Jay. Incumbent's commission expires January 30, 1930. 

LeRoy Howell to be postmaster at Zeigler, III., in place of 
LeRoy Howell. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

INDIANA 

Charles W. Culbertson to be postmaster at Brazil, Ind., in 
place of C. W. Culbertson. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930, 

Woodson E. Greenlee to be postmaster at Coatesyille, Ind., 
in place of W. E. Greenlee. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

Elmer L. McKnight to be postmaster at Fowler, Ind., in place 
of E. L. McKnight. Incumbent's commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

Carl ©. Davis to be postmaster at Ramsey, Ind., in place of 
C. C. Davis. Ineumbent’s commission expires January 29, 1930. 
IOWA 

Orien J. Perdue to be postmaster at Altoona, Iowa, in place 
of O. J. Perdue. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

James H. Post to be postmaster at Carroll, Iowa in place of 
J. H. Post. Incumbent's commission expires January 25, 1930. 

Ralph H. Halloway to be postmaster at Churdan, Iowa, in 
place of R. II. Halloway. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Alfred Wright to be postmaster at Denison, Iowa, in place of 
Alfred Wright. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Edwin J. Frisk to be postmaster at Des Moines, Iowa, in place 
of E. J. Frisk. Incumbent's commission expires January 29, 
1980. 

George L. Evans to be postmaster at Elma, Iowa, in place of 
G. L. Evans. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930, 

Carrie H. Randall to be postmaster at Epworth, Iowa, in place 
of C. H. Randall. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Fred A. Robinson to be postmaster at Estherville, Iowa, in 
place of F. A. Robinson. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Olger H. Raleigh to be postmaster at Graettinger, Iowa, in 
place of O. H. Raleigh. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 25, 1930. 

Emmet M. Henery to be postmaster at Grand Junction, Iowa, 
in place of E. M. Henery. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Francis D. Winter to be postmaster at Hinton, Iowa, in place 
of F. D. Winter. Incumbent's commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

Martin J. Severson to be postmaster at Jewell, Iowa, in place 
of M. J, Severson. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

Walter J. Overmyer to be postmaster at Lacona, Iowa, in 
place of W. J. Overmyer. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Carl G. Austin to be postmaster at Lineville, Iowa, in place 
of C. G. Austin, Incumbent's commission expires January 25, 
1980. 
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Emily L. Gibson to be postmaster at Reinbeck, Iowa, in place 
of E. L. Gibson. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Paul H. Harlan to be postmaster at Richland, Iowa, in place 
of P. H. Harlan. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

Arthur E, Norton to be postmaster at Rowley, Iowa, in place 
of A. E. Norton. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

Leona B. Christensen to be postmaster at Swea City, Iowa, in 
place of L. B. Christensen. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Clarence W. Rowe to be postmaster at Vinton, Iowa, in place 
of C. W. Rowe. Incumbent's commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

Roy H. Bedford to be postmaster at What Cheer, Iowa, in 
place of R. II. Bedford. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

KANSAS 


Otto E. Becker to be postmaster at Bazine, Kans., in place of 
©. E. Becker. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Clarence R. Haymond to be postmaster at Burdett, Kans., in 
place of C. R. Haymond, Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

John R. Shoup to be postmaster at Cimarron, Kans., in place 
of J. R. Shoup. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Floyd I. Shoaf to be postmaster at Clay Center, Kans., in place 
of F. I. Shoaf. Incumbents commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Asahel A. Castle to be postmaster at Clayton, Kans., in place 
of A. A. Castle. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
930. 

Mary C. Carroll to be postmaster at Conway Springs, Kans., 
in place of M. C. Carroll. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

John W. Baker to be postmaster at De Soto, Kans., in place 
of J. W. Baker. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Ruth Satterthwaite to be postmaster at Douglass, Kans., in 
place of Ruth Satterthwaite. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Bertram W. Wernette to be postmaster at Dresden, Kans., 
in place of B. W. Wernette. Iucumbent's commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Shamus O'Brien to be postmaster at Florence, Kans., in place 
of Shamus O’Brien. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1930. 

Fred G. Kienzle to be postmaster at Great Bend, Kans., in 
place of Porter Young, resigned. 

Eari W. Davis to be postmaster at Grinnell, Kans., in place of 
E. W. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

William T. Flowers to be postmaster at Havensville, Kans., 
in place of W. T. Flowers. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Anna E. Waterman to be postmaster at Healy, Kans., in place 
of A. E. Waterman. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 14, 1929. 

Ovid Butler to be postmaster at Hoisington, Kans., in place 
of Ovid Butler. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Carl A. Reynolds to be postmaster at Humboldt, Kans., in 
place of C. A. Reynolds. Incumbents commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Leo L. George to be postmaster at Irving, Kans., in place of 
L. L. George. Incumbent's commission expires January 28, 
1930. 

D. Dee Dayis to be postmaster at Larned, Kans., in place of 
D. D. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Ralph W. Martin to be postmaster at Moran, Kans., in place 
of R. W. Martin. Incumbent's commission expired January 
18, 1930. 

Dee F. Hahn to be postmaster at Phillipsburg, Kans., in place 
of D. F. Hahn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1980. 

George W. Connelly to be postmaster at Plainville, Kans., in 
place of G. W. Connelly. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Ruth N. Nickerson to be postmaster at Rexford, Kans., in 
place of R. N. Nickerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 
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John A. Coffman to be postmaster at Sedgwick, Kans., in 
place of J, A. Coffman. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ury 18, 1930. 

James M. Kendall to be postmaster at Summerfield, Kans., in 
place of J. M. Kendall. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

J. Raymond E. Simmons to be postmaster at Wellsville, Kans., 
in place of J. R. E. Simmons. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 14, 1929. 

KENTUCKY 

Belle Gray to be postmaster at Corbin, Ky., in place of Belle 
Gray. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1929. 

Benjamin b. Wright to be postmaster at Seco, Ky., in place 
of B. F. Wright. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

LOUISIANA 

William Z. Lewis to be postmaster at Alco, La., in place of 
W. Z. Lewis. Ineumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Ruth W. MeCleish to be postmaster at Athens, La., in place of 
R. W. McCleish. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

Joseph D. Hebert to be postmaster at Cottonport, La., in place 
of J. D. Hebert. Incumbent's commission expired January 12, 
1930. 

Marguerite L. Tatum to be postmaster at Gibsland, La., in 
place of M. L. Tatum. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1930, 

Edwin R. Ford to be postmaster at Jonesville, La., in place of 
E. R. Ford. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 1930. 

Auburtin H. Barre to be postmaster at Mooringsport, La., in 
place of A. H. Barre. Incumbent's commission expired January 
18, 1930. 

Mary S. Hunter to be postmaster at Pineville, La., in place of 
M. S. Hunter. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Lawrence J. Bonin to be postmaster at St. Martinville, La., 
in place of L. J. Bonin. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Samuel M. Plonsky to be postmaster at Washington, La., in 
place of S. M. Plonsky. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

MAINE 

Fred W. Preble to be postmaster at Bingham, Me., in place of 
G. L. Baker, resigned. 

Fremont A. Hunton to be postmaster at Readfield, Me., in 
place of F. A. Hunton, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 7 

Leo M. Cyr to be postmaster at Rockwood, Me., in place of 
L. M. Cyr. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 1930. 

Lemuel Rich to be postmaster at Sebago Lake, Me., in place of 
Lemuel Rich. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Joseph M. Gerrish to be postmaster at Winter Harbor, Me., 
in place of J. M. Gerrish. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

MASSACHUSETTS 

Benjamin S. Whittier to be postmaster at East Walpole, 
Mass., in place of B. S. Whittier. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 20, 1930, 

Horace D. Prentiss to be postmaster at Holyoke, Mass., in 
place of H. D. Prentiss, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1930. 

Forrest D. Bradshaw to be postmaster at South Sudbury, 
Mass., in place of F. D. Bradshaw. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 18, 1930. 

Roger W. Cahoon, jr., to be postmaster at West Harwich, 
Mass., in place of R. W. Cahoon, jr. Incumbent’s commission 
expires January 28, 1930. ( 

MICHIGAN 

Sylva Blain to be postmaster at Alba, Mich., in place of Sylva 
Blain. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 1930. 

Fred W. Fitzgerald to be postmaster at Bellevue, Mich., in 
place of F. W. Fitzgerald. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Ernest Muscott to be postmaster at Breckenridge, Mich., in 
place of Ernest Muscott. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

Charles G. Chamberlain to be postmaster at Breedsville, Mich., 
in place of C. G. Chamberlain. Incumbents commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Perry F. Powers to be postmaster at Cadillac, Mich., in place 
of P. F. Powers. Incumbent's commission expires January 29, 
1930. 
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Martin C. Kilmark to be postmaster at Coloma, Mich., in place 
of M. C. Kilmark. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

Karl A. Boettger to be postmaster at Dexter, Mich., in place 
of K. A. Boettger. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

Curtis G. Reynolds to be postmaster at Dundee, Mich., in 
place of C. G. Reynolds. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 25, 1930. 

David E. Hills to be postmaster at Fife Lake, Mich., in place 
of D. E. Hills. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Helen L. Brown to be postmaster at Inkster, Mich., in place 
of II. L. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Robert H. Benjamin to be postmaster at Mackinac Island, 
Mich., in place of R. H. Benjamin. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 29, 1930. 

John A. Meier to be postmaster at Manistee, Mich., in place 
of J. A. Meier. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

George N. Jones to be postmaster at Marine City, 
place of G. N. Jones. 
ary 21, 1930. 

Harry N. Colby to be postmaster at New Lothrop, Mich., in 
place of H. N. Colby. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

eslie A. Quale to be postmaster at Onekama, Mich., in place 
of L. A. Quale. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Ray G. Turner to be postmaster at Onsted, Mich., In place of 
R. G. Turner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Victoria Jesionowski to be postmaster at Posen, Mich., in 
place of Victoria Jesionowski. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Alfred Buetow to be postmaster at Reese, Mich., in place of 
Alfred Buetow. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. ` 

Charles W. Munson to be postmaster at Republic, Mich., in 
place of C. W. Munson. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

May Rowley to be postmaster at St. Charles, Mich., in place 
of May Rowley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Augustus D. Thorp to be postmaster at Sand Lake, Mich., in 
place of A. D. Thorp. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

J. Harry Wright to be postmaster at Sherwood, Mich., in 
place of J. H. Wright. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Victor L. Hardes to be postmaster at Trout Creek, Mich., in 
place of V. L. Hardes. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 


Mich., in 
Ineumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
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Bernard McGrath to be postmaster at Barnesville, Minn., in 
place of Bernard McGrath. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Concetta Dal Vago Taraborelli to be postmaster at Buhl, 
Minn., in place of Paul Sartori, resigned. 

Lambert J. Dols to be postmaster at Cologne, Minn., in place 
of L. J. Dols. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Chris N. Nesseth to be postmaster at Deer River, Minn., in 
place of C. N. Nesseth. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

James C. Wilson to be postmaster at Grygla, Minn., in place 
of J. C. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Stanley A. Torgerson to be postmaster at Hawley, Minn., in 
place of S. A. Torgerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Axel P. Lofgren to be postmaster at Karlstad, Minn., in place 
of A. P. Lofgren. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

George W. Fried to be postmaster at Luverne, Minn., in place 
of G. W. Fried. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Olof M. Groven to be postmaster at Mentor, Minn., in place of 
O. M. Groven. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Wilbert F. Ott to be postmaster at Nashwauk, Minn., in place 
of W. F. Ott. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 


1930 


Layinnie E. Holmberg to be postmaster at North Branch, 
Minn., in place of M. P. Zeien. Incumbent’s commission expired 
February 8, 1928. 

William R. Gates to be postmaster at North St. Paul, Minn., 
in place of W. R. Gates. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

John A, Fridgen to be postmaster at Parkers Prairie, Minn., 
in place of J. A. Fridgen. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Anna E. MeDonald to be postmaster at Shevlin, Minn., in 
place of L. M. Hannem, removed. 

John Jensen to be postmaster at Winger, Minn., in place of 
John Jensen, Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1980, 

MISSOURI 

Paul Schork to be postmaster at Monticello, Mo., in place of 
C. E. Colinot, resigned. 

MONTANA 

Elias O. Sorvick to be postmaster at Antelope, Mont., in place 
of E. O. Sorvick. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930, 

James F. Blenkner to be postmaster at Broadus, Mont., in 
place of J. F. Blenkner. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Carroll E. Griffin to be postmaster at Glendive, Mont., in 
place of C. E. Griffin, Incumbent's commission expired January 
18, 1930. 

John R. Stewart to be postmaster at Ingomar, Mont., in place 
of J, R. Stewart. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Charles A. Worthing to be postmaster at Lambert, Mont., in 
place of C. A. Worthing. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

George W. Fenton to be postmaster at Laurel, Mont., in place 
of G. W. Fenton. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930, 

Ralph E. Rorabeck to be postmaster at Layina, Mont., in 
place of R. E. Rorabeck. Ineumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Alfred S. Opheim to be postmaster at Opheim, Mont., in place 
of A. S. Opheim. Ineumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

John A, Bywaters to be postmaster at Sandcoulee, Mont., in 
place of Jennie Sullivan, resigned. 

Elbert L. Stackhouse to be postmaster at Thompson Falls, 
Mont., in place of E. L. Stackhouse. Incumbent’s commission 
expired January 18, 1930. 


NEBRASKA 


Leslie J. Hummell to be postmaster at Burwell, Nebr., in 
place of L. J. Hummell. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

Loa Hubbard to be postmaster at Chambers, Nebr., in place 
of Loa Hubbard. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Fred A. Scofield to be postmaster at Columbus, Nebr.. in 
place of F. A, Scofield. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

Wiliam J. Stilgebouer to be postmaster at Danbury, Nebr., in 
place of W. J. Stilgebouer. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Orley D. Clements to be postmaster at Elmwood, Nebr., in 
place of O. D. Clements. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

William S. Brown to be postmaster at Fairmont, Nebr., in 
place of W. S. Brown. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1980. 

Frank G. Frame to be postmaster at Fullerton, Nebr., in 
place of F. G. Frame. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1980. 

Luther A. Howard to be postmaster at Hyannis, Nebr., in place 
of L. A. Howard. Incumbents commission expired January 15, 
1930. 

Alonzo A. Jackman to be postmaster at Louisville, Nebr., in 
place of A. A. Jackman. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

Edward H. Hering to postmaster at Orchard, Nebr., in place of 
E. II. Hering. Incumbent's commission expires January 28, 
1930. 

Walter S. Tyler to be postmaster at Palisade, Nebr., in place 
of W. S. Tyler. Incumbents commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Nellie L, Miller to be postmaster at Rulo, Nebr., in place of 
N. L. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires January 28, 1930. 
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August Dormann to be postmaster at Scottsbluff, Nebr., in 
place of August Dormann. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 28, 1930. 

Joseph B. Hines to be postmaster at Wahoo, Nebr., in place 
of J. B. Hines. Inenmbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Carl A. Holmquist to be postmaster at Wausa, Nebr., In place 
of William Berridge, deceased. 


NEVADA 


Jeanann M. Fay to be postmaster at East Ely, Nev., in place 
of J. M. Fay. Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

George F. Smith to be postmaster at Reno, Nev., in place of 
G. F. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 1930. 


NEW JERSEY 

Helen Mylod to be postmaster at Glen Ridge, N. J., in place 
of Helen Mylod. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1930. 

Alvin C. Stover to be postmaster at Pennington, N. J., in place 
of A. C. Stover. Incumbent’s commission expires January 30, 
1930. 

NEW YORK 

yeorge A. Phillips to be postmaster at Bemus Point, N. V., in 
place of G. A. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Louis P. Miller to be postmaster at Cairo, N. V., in place of 
L. P. Miller. Incumbent's commission expires January 29, 1930. 


Arthur K. Lansing to be postmaster at Cambridge, N. V., in 
Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 


place of A. K. Lansing. 
ary 29, 1930. 

William Tracey to be postmaster at Canandaigua, N. V., in 
place of E. P. Gardner, deceased. 

John H. Roberts to be postmaster at Canastota, N. Y., in 
place of J. H. Roberts. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

William M. Stuart to be postmaster at Canisteo, N. 
place of W. M. Stuart. 
ary 25. 1930. 

William B. Donahue to be postmaster at Catskill, N. V., in 
place of W. B. Donahue. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ury 25, 1930. 

Fred McIntosh to be postmaster at Churchville, N. Y., in place 
of Fred McIntosh. Incumbent's commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

Francis L. Worden to be postmaster at Coxsackie, N. I., in 
place of F. L. Worden. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

Louis H. Buck to be postmaster at Dannemora, N. 
of L. H. Buck. 
1930. 

Eva C. Sager to be postmaster at Frewsburg, N. X., in place of 
E. C. Sager. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 1930. 

John Newton to be postmaster at Holcomb, N. Y., in place of 
John Newton. Ineumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

William C. Calkins to be postmaster at Houghton, N. 
place of W. C. Calkins. 
ary 29, 1930. 

Solomon Feinberg to be postmaster at Lake Placid, N. Y., in 
place of Solomon Feinberg. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

Marian L. Woodford to be postmaster at Marcellus, N. V., in 
place of M. L. Woodford. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Robert H. Johnston, jr., to be postmaster at Merrick, N. Y., in 
place of R. H. Johnston, jr. Incumbents commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

George M. Atwell to be postmaster at Mountain Dale, N. X., 
in place of G. M. Atwell. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

Edgar M. Schanbacher to be postmaster at Newfane, N. X., 
in place of E. M. Schanbacher. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

Lillian M, James to be postmaster at North Creek, N. Y., in 
place of J. C. Davison, deceased. 

Frank G. Sherman to be postmaster at Oneonta, N. X., in place 
of F. G. Sherman. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

Harry T. Weeks to be postmaster at Patchogue, N. Y., in place 
of H. T. Weeks. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 


V., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 


I., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 


X., in 
Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
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Lionel J. Desjardins to be postmaster at Piercefield, N. V., in 
place of L. J. Desjardins. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

Frank P. Daley to be postmaster at Port Henry, N. X., in place 
of F. P. Daley. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

Ethel Kelly to be postmaster at Pyrites, N. Y., in place of 
Ethel Kelly. Incumbent's commission expires January 25, 1930. 

William D. Streeter to be postmaster at Richland, N. X., in 
place of W. D. Streeter. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

Fergus E. Fitzsimmons to be postmaster at St. Bonaventure, 
N. Y., in place of Alexander Hickey, deceased, 

William Storey to be postmaster at Sonyea, N. Y., in place of 
William Storey. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

Stanley D. Francis to be postmaster at Tannersville, N. V., 
in place of S. D. Francis. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Fred D. Seaman to be postmaster at Unadilla, N. X., in place 
of F. D. Seaman. Incumbents commission expires January 
25, 1930. 

William B. Stewart to be postmaster at Walden, N. V., in 
place of W. B. Stewart. Incumbents commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Warren A. Bush to be postmaster at Wilson, N. Y., in place 
of W. A. Bush. Incumbent’s commission expires January 25, 
1930. 

Edward W. Elmore to be postmaster at Yorkville, N. X., in 
place of E. W. Elmore. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

NORTH CAROLINA 

Clyde H. Jarrett to be postmaster at Andrews, N. C., in placi 
of C. H. Jarrett. Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

Bettie Martin to be postmaster at Biscoe, N. C., in place of 
Bettie Martin. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Amelia B. Stepp to be postmaster at Black Mountain, N. C., 
in place of A. B. Stepp. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1930. 

Marvin E. Johnson to be postmaster at Candor, N. C., in 
place of M. E Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires Jan- 
uary 26, 1930. 

James Lee Sloan to be postmaster at Dayidson, N. C., in place 
of J. L. Sloan. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Iredell V. Lee to be postmaster at Four Oaks, N. C., in place 
of I. V. Lee Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 1930. 

Reuben H. Staton to be postmaster at Hendersonville, N. C., 
in place of R. H. Staton. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 21, 1930. 

Pierce P. Richards to be postmaster at Lawndale, N. C., in 
place of P. P. Richards. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 21, 1930. 

Ira E. Tucker to be postmaster at Polkton, N. C., in place of 
I. E. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 1930. 

Charles R. Hester to be postmaster at St. Pauls, N. C., in 
place of C. R Hester. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
26, 1930. 

Blaney W. Hill to be postmaster at Snow Hill, N. C., in place 
of B. W. Hill. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

Frielden B. Jones to be postmaster at West Jefferson, N. C., in 
place of F. B. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

Otto S. Woody to be postmaster at Whitakers, N. C., in place 
of O. S. Woody. Incumbents commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Ada E. Olson to be postmaster at Fingal, N. Dak., in place 
of A. E. Olson. Incumbents commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

Noyes H. Whitcomb to be postmaster at Flasher, N. Dak., 
in place of N. H. Whitcomb. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1930. 

Meeda McMullen to be postmaster at Forest River, N. Dak. 
in place of Meeda McMullen. Incumbent’s commission expired 
December 18, 1929. 

Arthur B. McLaughlin to be postmaster at Hope, N. Dak., in 
place of A. B. McLaughlin. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1930. 

Ruth L. Gibbons to be postmaster at Lawton, N. Dak., in 
place of R. L. Gibbons. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. $ 
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Leif O. Fjeld to be postmaster at Mayville, N. Dak., in place 
of L. O. Fjeld. Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

Ettephina C. Winkler to be postmaster at Montpelier, N. Dak., 
in place of E. C. Winkler. Incumbents commission expires 
January 30, 1930. 

Florence F. Davenport to be postmaster at Napoleon, N. Dak., 
in place of M. C. Houser, resigned. 

William E. Burhans to be postmaster at Sentinel 
N. Dak., in place of W. E. Burhans. 
expires January 26, 1930. 

Milton T. Hefty to be postmaster at Walcott, N. Dak., in 
place of M. T. Hefty. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
26, 1930. 

Thaddeus C. Michael to be postmaster at Willow City, N. Dak., 
in place of T. C. Michael. Incumbents commission expires 
January 26, 1930. 


Butte, 
Incumbent’s commission 


OHIO 

Benson M. Harrison to be postmaster at Alexandria, Ohio, in 
place of B. M. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 20, 1930. 

William H. Campbell to be postmaster at Galena, Ohio, in 
place of W. H. Campbell. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 20, 1930. 

Richard Hagel to be postmaster at Gypsum, Ohio, in place 
of Richard Hagel. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
28, 1930. 

Jacob E. Davis to be postmaster at Kingsville, Ohio, in place 
of J. E. Davis. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1930. 

Gailord A. Case to be postmaster at Loudonville, Ohio, in 
place of G. A. Case. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
25, 1930. 

Lloyd R. Wallace to be postmaster at Mount Victory, Ohio, in 
place of L. R. Wallace. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 18, 1930. 

Charles S. Kline to be postmaster at Port Washington, Ohio, 
in place of C. S. Kline. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 20, 1930, 

Ralph E. Saner to be postmaster at Powhatan Point, Ohio, in 
place of R. E. Saner. Incumbent's commission expired January 
20, 1930. 

John P. Locke to be postmaster at Tiffin, Ohio, in place of 
J. P. Locke. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 1930. 
OKLAHOMA 

Walter Waller to be postmaster at Carter, Okla., in place of 
Walter Waller. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Rosa B. Britton to be postmaster at Cyril, Okla., in place of 
R. B. Britton. Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

Jesse W. Pinkston to be postmaster at Drumright, Okla., in 
place of J. W. Pinkston. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1930. 

Edwin C. Willison to be postmaster at Elk City, Okla., in 
place of E. C. Willison. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

Rose Crowder to be postmaster at Krebs, Okla., in place of 
Rose Crowder. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

David King to be postmaster at Luther, Okla., in place of 
David King. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 1930, 

John W. Vandervort to-be postmaster at Madill, Okla., in 
place of W. S. Florence, resigned. 

Frank J. Kohr to be postmaster at Poteau, Okla., in place of 
F. J. Kobr. Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 1930. 

William M. Bennett to be postmaster at Sentinel, Okla., in 
place of W. M. Bennett. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 21, 1930. 

Alta G. Stockton to be postmaster at Sparks, Okla., in place of 
A. G. Stockton, Incumbent’s commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

OREGON 

Stephen A. Easterday to be postmaster at Clatskanie, Oreg., 
in place of S. A. Easterday. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

Ronald E. Esson to be postmaster at Sandy, Oreg., in place of 
R. E. Esson. Incumbent's commission expires January 29, 1930. 

Frank B. Hamlin to be postmaster at Springfield, Oreg., in 
place of F. B. Hamlin. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Craig M. Fleming to be postmaster at Chambersburg, Pa., in 
place of C. M. Fleming. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu 
ary 16, 1930. 


1930 


Glenn W. Irvin to be postmaster at Conneaut Lake Park, Pa., 
in place of G. W. Irvin. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 25, 1930. 

Marion Rosbach to be postmaster at Forksville, Pa., in place 
of Marion Rosbach. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
29, 1930. 

Paul A. Hepner to be postmaster at Herndon, Pa., in place 
of P, A. Hepner. Incumbent’s commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

James J. Donnelly to be postmaster at Johnsonburg, Pa., in 
place of J. J. Donnelly. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 14, 1930. 

Ralph E. Kelder to be postmaster at Matamoras, Pu., in place 
of R. E. Kelder., Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 
1930. 

Franklin T. Dindinger to be postmaster at Monaca, Pa., in 
place of F. T. Dindinger. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 26, 1930. 

Jeane O, Lewis to be postmaster at Weedville, Pa., in place 
of J. C. Lewis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 14, 
1930. 

Alden M. Schnell to be postmaster at Youngsville, Pa., in place 
of A. M. Schnell. Incumbent's commission expires January 26, 
1930. 

RHODE ISLAND 

Luke J. Ward to be postmaster at Wickford, R. L, in place 
of L. J. Ward. Incumbent's commission expires January 28, 
1930. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 

Rosa B. Grainger to be postmaster at Lake View, S. C., in 
place of R. B. Grainger. Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 
ary 26, 1930, 

David E. Sauls to be postmaster at Smoaks, S. 
of D. B. Sauls, 
1930. 

Paul E. Bryson to be postmaster at Woodruff, S. C., in place 
of P. E. Bryson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930, 


C., in place 
Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

William A. Dalziel to be postmaster at Davis, S. Dak., in 
place of W. A. Dalziel. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 16, 1930. 

Tillie M. Cowman to be postmaster at Gayville, S. Dak., in 
place of T. M. Cowman, Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 16, 1930. 

Myrtle M. Giles to be postmaster at Lane, 
of M. M. Giles. 
1930. 


. Dak, in place 
Incumbent's commission expired January 16, 


TEN NESSED 

Blanche Godsey to be postmaster at Bluff City, Tenn., in place 
of Blanche Godsey. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
25, 1930, 

Augustus F. Shults to be postmaster at Caryville, Tenn., in 
place of A. F. Shults. Incumbent’s commission expires January 
25, 1930. 

Granville W. Harp to be postmaster at Jellico, Tenn., in place 
of G. W. Harp. Incumbent's commission expired January 18, 
1930. 

TEXAS 

Hugh T. Chastain to be postmaster at Alvarado, Tex., in 
place of H. T. Chastain. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Henry J. Whitworth to be postmaster at Avinger, Tex., In 
place of II. J. Whitworth. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 25, 1930. 

Elmer Carlton to be postmaster at Carlton, Tex., in place 
of Elmer Carlton. Incumbent's commission expired January 
13, 1930. 

Charles F. Wilson to be postmaster at Celina, Tex., in place 
of C. F. Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

Fred W. Nelson to be postmaster at Clifton, Tex., in place 
of F. W. Nelson. Incumbent's commission expired January 20, 
1930. 

George B. Black to be postmaster at Comanche, Tex., in 
place of M. J. Sullivan, deceased, 

William C. Young to be postmaster at Garrison, Tex., in 
place of W. C. Young. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 13, 1930. 

Alonzo Phillips to be postmaster at Loraine, Tex., in place 
of Alonzo Phillips. Incumbent's commission expires January 
28, 1930. 

Fay F. Spragins to be postmaster at Martindale, Tex., in 
place of F. F. Spragins. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 
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Mae Sheen to be postmaster at Mertzon, Tex., in place of 
Mae Sheen. Iucumbent's commission expired January 13, 1930. 

Lucy Breen to be postmaster at Mineola, Tex., in_place of 
Lucy Breen. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 1930. 

Mary L. Young to be postmaster at Newcastle, Tex., in place 
of M. L. Young. Incumbent's commission expired January 138, 
1930. 

Cora E. Antram to be postmaster to Nocona, Tex., in place 
of C. E. Antram. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8. 
1930. 

Maude A. Price to be postmaster at Petrolia, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Price. Incumbent's commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

Lillie Brown to be postmaster at Ralls, Tex., in place of 
Lillie Brown. Incumbent's commission expires January 28, 1930. 

Bessie B. Hackett to be postmaster at Raymondville, Tex., in 
place of B. B. Hackett. Incumbent's commission expires Jan- 
uary 25, 1930. 

James A. Carter to be postmaster at Richland Springs, Tex., 
in place of J. A. Carter. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1929. 

William T. Phillips to be postmaster at Stamford, Tex., in 
place of W. T. Phillips. Incumbents commission expired Jan- 
uary 20, 1930. 

John B. White to be postmaster at Waller, Tex., in place of 
J. B. White. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 1930. 

Wade Arnold to be postmaster at Wellington, Tex., in place 
of Wade Arnold. Incumbent’s commission expires January 28, 
1930, 

UTAH 


Ewell C. Bowen to be postmaster at Hiawatha, Utah., in 
place of E. C. Bowen. 
ary 26, 1930. 

Henry C. Ward to be postmaster at Myton, Utah, in place 
Incumbent's commission expires January 25, 


Incumbent's commission expires Janu- 


of H. C. Ward. 
1930, 

Joseph F. MacKnight to be postmaster at Price, Utah, in place 
of J. F. MacKnight, Incumbent’s commission expires January 
28, 1930. 

VIRGINIA 


William T. Hopkins to be postmaster at Newport News, Va., 
in place of W. T. Hopkins. Incumbent’s commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

William C. McCormick to be postmaster at Raphine, Va., in 
place of W. C. McCormick. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

John P. Middleton to be postmaster at The Plains, Va., in 
place of J. P. Middleton. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 29, 1930. 

James R. Tompkins to be postmaster at Toms Creek, Va., in 
place of J. R. Tompkins, Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Alonzo L. Jones to be postmaster at Virgilina, Va., in place 
of A. L. Jones. Incumbent's commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

WASHINGTON 

Rollie K. Waggoner to be postmaster at Bickleton, Wash., in 
place of R. K. Waggoner. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

Roy E. Carey to be postmaster at Hartline, Wash., in place 
of R. E. Carey. Incumbent’s commission expires January 29, 
1930. 

James E. Clark to be postmaster at Ryderwood, Wash., in 
place of J. E. Clark. Incumbent's commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Joe W. Bailey to be postmaster at Kenovu, W. Va., in place 
of Jerome Akers, removed. 

Sherman R. Jones to be postmaster at Lundale, W. Va., in 
place of S. R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

Fernando D. Williams to be postmaster at Matoaka, W. Va., 
in place of F. D. Williams. Incumbent's commission expires 
January 28, 1930. 

Thomas L. Wolfe to be postmaster at Ravenswood, W. Va., 
in place of J. H. Latham, deceased. 


WISCONSIN 


Margaret L. Staley to be postmaster at Birnamwood, Wis., in 
place of M. L. Staley. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

John H. Sterling to be postmaster at Ferryville, Wis., in place 
of J. H. Sterling. Incumbent's commission expired January 
21, 1930. 
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George Oakes to be postmaster at New Richmond, Wis., in 
place of George Oakes, Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

Frank S. Brazeau to be postmaster at Port Edwards, Wis., in 
place of F. S. Brazeau. Incumbent’s commission expires Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

Stanley R. Morse to be postmaster at River Falls, Wis., in 
place of S. R. Morse. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1930. 

Walter J. Nelson to be postmaster at Waupaca, Wis., in place 
of W. J. Nelson. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Albert L. Fontaine to be postmaster at Wisconsin Rapids, 
Wis., in place of A. L. Fontaine. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires January 29, 1930. 

WYOMING 


Elmer T. Beltz to be postmaster at Laramie, Wyo., in place 
of E. T. Beltz. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, January 24, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Thou infinite One, Thy presence is the sanctuary of love. 
With all our manifold weaknesses and with the consciousness of 
many transgressions, we bring ourselves before Thee. We 
praise Thee that it is Thy nature to nourish imperfection, to 
forgive iniquity, and to bear us on to the perfect day. Dear 
Lord, in these days of much suffering and hardship, open the 
hearts of our people to be bountiful; to spend and to be spent 
for the sake of the poor and distressed. O that the holy name 
of the Master may no longer divide but bring together. Do 
Thou lead the Christian nations of the globe to set the example 
of nobility, generosity, justice, purity, and truth. O blessed 
Lord God, inspire them not in a mere crusade but in a wonder- 
ful ministry to manhood and in a new brotherhood born of a 
fine appreciation of all peoples the world over. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 2005. An act to authorize the city of Oakland, Calif., to use 
the Coast Guard cutter Bear as a nautical training ship. 


ADDRESS OF HON. JOHN D. CLARKE, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a speech made by 
my colleague, Hon. Joun D. CLARKE, before the New York State 
Agricultural Society at Albany, on the 22d instant. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


AGRICULTURE FROM A NATIONAL STANDPOINT 


Mr. Toastmaster, Governor Roosevelt, friends, and followers of agri- 
culture, I assure you it was a privilege and a pleasure to accept the 
cordial Invitation of Commissioner Pyrke to come to Albany and present 
the picture of our national objective for agriculture, as it has developed, 
in my mind, through the eight years I baye sought to play my part 
in a sympathetic, yet sound way, In the cause of the hard-working, long- 
suffering farmer, as a member of the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives. 

Viewed nationally there is just one yardstick to apply to the objective 
of agriculture, namely, “economic equality.” This is fundamental in 
the law of our land, our Constitution, as it is In the very soul and 
spirit of all our American institutions. Like every other basic industry, 
agriculture is entitled, under our theory of government, to economic 
equality ; no more should it demand; no less does it deserve. 

Viewed nationally the problem of promoting economic equality in- 
volves: 

1. Individually, 6,000,000 American farm homes, with 30,000,000 of 
our people, directly and vitally concerned in receiving a fair return for 
their labor and on their investment. For on that fair return rest 
American standards of Hving, that include not alone creature comforts 
within the home itself, but rural schools so adequately maintained that 
every farmer’s child may have his or her chance in America’s mental 
training ground; rural churches so financially supported that real moral 
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centers are not only available to our American youth, but are kept 
high in their efficlency, to assist in setting up in young lives ideals 
that shall refect later on in trained minds, healthy bodies, and moral 
standards as part and parcel of their American citizenship. 

2. Financially agriculture can be represented as a $60,000,000,000 
enterprise, entitled, everything else being equal, to a fair return upon 
its investment, though this does not mean that every farmer, competent 
or incompetent, is to be guaranteed an income on his or her investment, 
for I hold that 15 per cent of our farmers are incompetent, and that 
that 15 per cent assist in creating exaggerated surpluses which raise 
hallelujah with prices as well as demoralize our markets. 

8. Our heritage in land was approximately 2,000,000,000 acres, of 
which around 25 per cent, or 500,000,000 acres, may now be included. 
in the term “improved farm lands,“ with 350,000,000 acres devoted to 
crop production alone. 

The story of agriculture begins even before that of our political evo- 
lution into a nation. As early as 1749 Benjamin Franklin, philosopher, 
patriot, statesman, recommended that a study of agriculture be made a 
part of the course in the academy in Philadelphia, the little school that 
was ultimately to become the great University of Pennsylvania. It is 
equally interesting to know that the American Philosophy Association, 
founded in 1744 by Franklin, had as an offshoot in 1785 the Phila- 
delphia Association for Promoting Agriculture, clearly indicating Ben 
Franklin's intense interest in our cause. 

In our own State of New York Doctor Mitchell was a far-seeing 
pioneer in the cause as president of Columbia University, or Kings 
College, as it was originally called. As early as 1792 this college offered 
a course in agriculture, or as it was called in the original prospectus, 
a course in “ husbandry and commerce.” 

In Washington itself, the Nation’s Capital, their first agricultural 
fair was held in 1804, and it was so successful that the city promised 
to contribute $50 toward premiums for the falr to be held the following 
year. 

Despite this early dawning on the consciousness of the far-seeing or- 
ganizers and builders of this United States of America of the importance 
of agriculture, no great, forward-looking steps of progress came forth 
until 1862. In the meantime, however, there were being tried in the 
crucible of fire and experience schools and colleges sustained privately. 
These were found unable to meet the demands of national agriculture, 

Consequently, along about 1856 agitation began for contributions of 
land and funds for the endowing of this fundamental work. 

When the immortal Lincoln became a candidate for President he was 
put under the cross-fire of questioning, and that heroic soul was asked 
whether he would support the college land grant bill. He replied, “ If 
elected I will sign your bill for State universities.” To me, historically 
speaking, 1862 is the beginning of the multitude of steps found neces- 
sary, because of changing economic conditions, to promote economic 
equality, nationally, for agriculture. 

In 1862 the National Department of Agriculture was established. In 
1862 President Lincoln, true as always to his political promises, signed 
the Morrill Act, which was the beginning of a movement that was lit- 
erally to touch elbow with every farm household within the United 
States. 

Viewed nationally, we need no picture painted now of the struggles, 
ups and downs of the cause from the early days until 1862, but we need 
again to remind ourselves of the successive steps taken by the Federal 
Government in developing the picture of the responsibility of that Gov- 
ernment in national leadership. 

To the original thirteen States twenty more States were added up to 
1862. All along the line the national picture is developing, whether it 
be financially, industrially, or in the field of agriculture, and more and 
more it becomes apparent that national leadership in the cause is 
fundamental and essential. Under the Morrill Acts 1 and 2 there 
begins to take form the institution we now term the land-grant college. 
Each of the separate States, under the terms of those acts, became 
entitled to its 30,000 acres of land, or land script equivalent thereto for 
each Senator and Representative in Congress. If the land were sold, 
the proceeds were to be used as a permanent fund by the land-grant 
colleges. Subsequent acts enlarged the scope of the Morrill Act so that 
the States received in land or land seript the equivalent of 10,600,000 
acres. Most of this land was sold, and there has been received from 
the sale nearly $21,000,000, This has been increased by other land 
grants by 9,300,000, and the present property appraisal of the land- 
grant colleges attended by whites alone is $427,000,000, 

There have evolved 69 land-grant colleges, all now carrying on their 
vitally important work for agriculture. The Federal Government makes 
its contributions under the Morrill Acts, the Capper-Ketcham Act, and 
other legislation necessary properly to meet the material demands. 

This is supplemented by State aid; that makes the work of the 
land-grant colleges, experiment stations, and other institutions invalu- 
able, since it furnishes direct contact with almost every farm in this 
broad land of ours. No one can fail, who studies the problem, to 
realize these vitally important factors and their true worth in the 
rural communities better than those who appealed to those same 
communities for help, or who have observed the magnificent work 
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carried on by the farm bureau, 
workers, and 4-H clubs. 

Other national legislative steps whose objectives are to assist in 
bringing economic equality, as far as it can be brought through Fed- 
eral legislation, to agriculture are: 

Cooperation and cooperatives. These were early decided upon, by 
forward-looking frlends of agriculture and thoughtful students of its 
needs, to be of prime importance. Legislation tending to be of assist- 
ance to these cooperatives was the demand of the hour, and the 
Capper-Volstead Act became the law of the land. This act protects 
the farmers and their organizations, so long as they fight fairly, from 
the provisions and the operation of the Sherman antitrust law, and It 
also gives them the right to Incorporate, have capital stock, and enter 
into contracts between the cooperative associations and the members 
thereof, so that to-day there are but two of our States, as 1 recall it, 
which have not authorized the formation of cooperative associations 
as complementary legislation. 

The cooperative marketing act of July 2, 1926, is extremely important 
because it allows the Agricultural Department to carry on research 
work, to study the problems connected with marketing, including such 
collateral questions as elimination of waste, savings in distribution, 
and better adjustment of production to consumption, and incidentally 
fits in with the work that is being done in bringing up the grades and 
standardizing the products, Let me simply enumerate some other na- 
tional legislation enacted to assist In our cause. There is the agricul- 
tural credit legislation, that amended the agricultural act of 1923 by 
authorizing national credit corporations to make loans on farm crops 
being grown for the market. There was the act passed February 5, 
1927, permitting any national banking association to Joan upon real 
estate, Including farm lands situated within the bank's Federal reserve 
district, or within 100 miles of the bank irrespective of district lines, 

We have the Federal land banks, the intermediate credit banks, and 
sometimes, I think, too easy credits; and we have appropriations au- 
thorized each year to fight the corn borer, boll weevil, Mediterranean 
fruit fly, and other enemies of our crops, and so no one with informa- 
tion can criticize this Government of yours and mine for not seeking 
to do its part. But there are still other features of effective work done 
by the National Government, 

On the tariff the governor's party and mine don't differ according to 
their latest national platforms, but when you hitch the Democratic 
donkey and the “sons of the wild jackass” together they can upset 
most anything. No one can truly prophesy as to the outcome, but we 
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all hope and pray that as part of the farm program it will be fair to 


agriculture and fair as well to some of the businesses that are carried 
on up and down this valley that need protection as well. 

Let us forget whether we agree or disagree on the flexible provision 
of the proposed tariff, but let us remember that out of the 33 of the 
increases in the tarif schedules recommended by the tariff board and 
approved by the President, 18 of them have been on farm producta— 
butter, milk, cream, cheese, eggs, wheat, cherries, onions, and peanuts— 
and it is my judgment that the dairy industry owes the flexible provision 
of the present tariff a mighty big debt of gratitude for keeping disaster 
from its doorstep. 

Again, we have the Federal warchouse act that provides for the 
Federul supervision of warehouses, largely at points of origin, for 
farm commodities, That this act has become of prime importance to 
agriculture is proven alone by the receipts issued under the act in the 
supervised gathering places of some 12 agricultural commodities. I am 
sponsoring a bill, along with Chairman Havemnx, for the enlargement of 
the scope of this act, and have brought it to the attention of the Farm 
Board, believing a more orderly method of gathering and shipping our 
farm products to market can be developed in this way. For it is my 
belief that a multitude of losses resulting where farmers have some- 
times been forced blindly to ship thelr products into this market or 
that one, too often to find those very markets already flooded, may be 
prevented ! 

For the fiscal year 1931 the appropriations for agriculture are 
$165,000,000. Instantly some smart alec shouts, “ Seventy-five mil- 
lion of thig is for the improvement of our highways, and that 
oughtn’t to count.” As I see the picture, with the cooperative idea 
guthering in force, the day is dawning when farm organizations will 
take their farm products from warehouses and loading stations, at 
points of origin, and themselves put them into the national home 
market, thus helping to eliminate the middleman, saving lu cost to the 
consumer and returning more to the producer. Within a decade, I 
prophesy, under national leadership based upon present laws, the farm- 
ers will have built up very many more effective cooperative marketing 
organizations, 

But with all the Federal ald, and with all the State aid, there still 
remains outstanding, fundamental, the fact that the farmer must help 
himself. For instance, there are now 22,000,000 dairy cows in the 
United States. If all dairy cows were to do what the cows of the 
Herd Improvement Associations do, a mere 14,000,000 cows would pro- 
duce as much as do these 22,000,000, No legislation can ever help 
some farmers! In fact, God Almighty can't help those who will not 
help themselves! 
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No shrewd observer can ride along the public roads in our agri- 
cultural districts, whether it be North, South, East, or West, with- 
out belng tremendously impressed by evidences of poor management, 
lack of thrift, general untidiness of farm buildings, machinery rusting 
and rotting in the open, ete. But in spite of that, 15 per cent of 
sloppy farmers who should be in other lines, agriculture can boast of 
progress. Compare the production and knowledge of the past genera- 
tions of dairymen with the production of present-day dsirymen and 
their knowledge as to what each cow is producing, what its tests in 
butterfat content are, etc, and you get a slight picture of the progress 
that runs the whole gamut of agriculture the country over. 

Through the Farm Bureau and testing associations there has come 
information that has brought us to the point where we know—for 
instance, In dairying—what our herds are producing. 

We are taught to weigh the milk, test the butterfat content, have 
our herds tuberculin tested, all improvements over the blind ways of 
the past. What is true in the dairy industry is true of the other 
branches of agriculture, and our emphasis upon production has been 
so effective that we have reared a monster to destroy us. For it is 
surplus that breaks prices, destroys markets, and renders uncertain the 
life of the producer. The farmer himself has got to learn that only 
through cooperation and national leadership and familiarity with world 
conditions can he expect to survive. 

Aside from the amount appropriated for the Department of Agri- 
culture, that enables its trained technicians, experts, to keep in touch 
with world conditions as they relate to our agricultural commodities, we 
also have the Department of Commerce, with its trade experts, seeking 
new markets, learning of new methods. All this radintes back to Wash- 
ington, and in turn is passed on to the land-grant colleges, then to the 
extension workers, until the farmers themselves have possession of all 
this information. Only then can the cooperaters with their experts 
interpret it in a practical way for the benefit of the producer. 

The final achievement, omitting some minor laws upon u national 
program to benefit agriculture, is the so-called MeNary-Haugen Dill 
passed in the special session of the present Congress, setting up the 
present Farm Board and authorizing the expenditure of $500,000,000 in 
the cause of agriculture. The best statement I know of, though I was a 
member of the committee that helped frame this bill, is the statement 
made in the annual report of as sympathetic n friend of agriculture 
as this Government ever had, I refer to the report of Arthur M. Hyde, 
Secretary of Agriculture, in which he says: 

“The program as set forth in the agricultural marketing act contem- 
plates: (1) Strengthening of the bargaining power of producers and 
increasing the efficiency of their marketing operations through the 
development of effective cooperative-selling associations, stabilization 
corporations, and clearing houses; (2) stabilizing the supply of agri- 
cultural products and minimizing fluctuations in prices by preventing 
surplus production tn so far as possible, and by effective distribution 
of surpluses once produced; (3) assisting in developing a national agri- 
cultural policy with reference to land utilization, marginal lands, and, 
in general, the control of the farm-lIand area; (4) assisting lu broaden- 
ing markets for agricultural products at home and abroad and, more 
specifically, through the development of by-products of and new uses for 
agricultural commodities; (5) helping to correct maladjustments In 
transportation conditions that work hardships on agricultural producers 
in any section of the country; and (6) assisting in minimizing unde- 
sirable speculation in agricultural commodities and eliminating waste in 
their distribution. 

“In short, while in the act itself stress is laid upon the effective 
organization of cooperative marketing associations as a meaus of improy- 
ing farm conditions, it is apparent that Congress contemplated a broad 
approach to the problem, embracing all major economic factors that 
materially influence farm incomes.” 

Furthermore, when a real need exists, not one created by some paid 
propagandist, professional, self-appoiuted farm leader, but a real need 
of agriculture that it is the legitimate function of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to help with, based on my 10 years’ experience in Washington 
and 8 years in the Agriculture Committee, I can truthfully testify that 
the Congress of the United States makes way for agriculture. 

I bave stood upon the point in the Rocky Mountains that they call 
the Continental Divide. There a drop of water falling from the heavens 
above and caught by the western breeze ultimately finds its way into the 
Atlantie or, caught by the eastern breeze and wafted to the west, finds 
its way into the peaceful Pacific. As far as the East is distant from 
the West, so far from present conditions is the answer that the farmers 
themselves must make in meeting their problem in agriculture, where 
their all is at stake. ‘They can pursue thelr old-fashioned, individualistic 
way, operate upon a hit-and-miss plan, be absolutely independent, and be 
derelicts to their duty, to their business as trustees of their children's 
to-morrows. Or else they can get into the great cooperative movement 
sponsored by their National Government, be loyal to the leadership of 
those the majority choose, and successfully fight their battles. 

You will recall the history of the thirteen original States in their 
wenk confederation, each secking to follow its own independent way, 
each seeking to play its own part selfishly and independently, and you 
can picture the watchful eyes of unfriendly nations seeking the oppor- 
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tune time for gobbling us up through our own self-created weakness. It 
took a Hamilton, a Franklin, a Jefferson, and a George Washington to 
bring those selfish States under a single Constitution, united for defense 
as well as offense; it took a long time, bringing the people to see their 
danger, and some of you will recall the poster of the snake cut in 13 
parts, underneath it emblazoned “ Unite or Die.“ That to me typifies 
the situation of agriculture. We belong in the commodity cooperative 
of the thing we produce, federated nationally under the best obtainable 
leadership. Then we individualists shall have met our duty and assisted 
our Government in hastening the day of economic equality for agri- 
culture, 
“Act well your part, there all the honor lies,” 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House on my bill H. R. 14, the Star- 
Spangled Banner bill, for 10 minutes immediately after the 
speeches provided for to-day. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection: 


REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON LAW ENFORCEMENT 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Sropss] for 
10 minutes. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, there seems to be a general misconception throughout 
the country as to just what the meaning of the provisions are 
in the report of this commission, which has had under considera- 
tion the relieving of congestion in the courts; and without at- 
tempting in any way to discuss the merits or demerits of the 
report of the commission and the legislation suggested by it, for 
the benefit of Members of the House I want to analyze and 
discuss purely from an explanatory point of view these provi- 
sions and the legislation which has been proposed by that com- 
mission. 

There seems to be a feeling throughout the country that the 
report of this commission deprives the defendant of a jury 
trial. Under our Constitution, Article III, section 2, the trial of 
all crimes shall be by jury. But our courts have recognized 
the fact that there are certain offenses called petty offenses, 
where from time immemorial, going back to the common law, 
there has been no jury trial required. 

This commission has not in its program offered any sugges- 
tion for one minute of depriving the defendant of a jury trial. 
It is simply providing that in the case of certain petty offenses 
there shall still be the right of a jury trial, but that right can 
be waived under certain conditions. The commission felt that 
it was bringing itself within the constitutionality of the jury- 
trial provision when it classed them as petty offenses well recog- 
nized by our courts. 

What the commission has been trying to do is to formulate 
some legislation which will bring about the relief of congestion 
in our courts, and to confine itself entirely to prohibition cases. 
And so the whole program simply relates to prohibition enforce- 
ment. 

How have they proceeded to bring about that relief? In the 
first place, they have taken the Jones Act, where, as you all 
recall, the expression “ trivial, casual offenses,” is used and they 
proceed to give a definition of what constitutes a trivial, casual 
offense under the Jones Act. The great objection to the Jones 
Act is that it leaves entirely to the courts to define what con- 
stitutes a casual and trivial offense. The commission has pro- 
vided a definition of what shall constitute a casual and trivial 
offense. 

They proceeded to define that as consisting of three or four 
different offenses under our prohibition law. One of them is 
unlawful possession, another a single act of sale by some one 
other than an habitual violator of the law, and another a 
single act of transportation by some one other than an habitual 
violator of the law, so that that objection to the Jones Act, 
that it was left to the court to define casual and trivial offenses, 
is taken care of in this program of legislation by bringing in 
a Specific amendment to the Jones Act defining that class of 
cases, 

Then the commission proceeds to designate the penalties 
which these casual and trivial offenses should receive. Under 
the present law, under the Jones Act, it is left entirely to the 
courts to say the extent of punishment a person convicted of a 
casual or trivial offense shall receive. The Jones Act says 
that the courts shall discriminate, but it does not define exactly 
what the casual and trivial violation of the law shall be. This 
proposed legislation provides that for every casual or trivial 
offense under the Jones Act the penalty shall be confinement not 
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in excess of six months in jail without hard labor or a fine not 
in excess of $500, or both. 

The next step in the program is to prevent the constant use 
of the grand jury, which, under the Jones Act, is required in 
all cases, because practically all crimes under the prohibition 
act have been made felonies. Under this program of legislation, 
to eliminate the effect and requirements of article 5 of the 
amendments to the Constitution of the United States, the com- 
mission proposes that all offenses which are punishable by not 
over six months in jail or by a fine of not over $500 may be 
brought by information or complaint rather than by grand-jury 
indictments, which wiil mean a great saving of time in dealing 
with cases of this kind before our courts. It makes possible, 
therefore, the use of complaints rather than grand-jury indict- 
ments in certain minor prohibition-law violations. 

The next important provision in the program is the tribunal 
to be used in the handling of these smaller offenses. Under 
our present system we are obliged to use our district courts 
for the handling of every kind of offense. Of course, the con- 
gestion of the courts is well known at the present time; and 
to take care of that situation the commission recommends the 
utilization of machinery which is already at hand, and that is 
our United States commissioners. Of course, it is possible to 
create a lot more courts. It is possible to create inferior courts, 
but there are a great many objections which can be urged 
against that suggestion; and by the utilization of your United 
States commissioners, it is possible to obtain a speedy trial, 
and at the same time effect a great saving of expense and 
trouble to the defendant involved. How does the program 
work out that solution? In the first place, they make it pos- 
sible for any man accused of one of these trivial or casual 
offenses to be brought before a United States commissioner 
and have a hearing there at once. That commissioner reports 
the facts. The commissioner has not any power under our 
Constitution to exercise a judicial act. He reports the facts 
and makes a recommendation, and the court itself on the 
finding of facts makes a finding as to whether there shall be 
an acquittal or a conviction. The court is not obliged to fol- 
low the recommendation of the commissioner, and there we 
run into what, perhaps, will be one of the most controversial 
features of this legislation when it comes up on the floor for 
discussion, because the commissioner may make a recommenda- 
tion of acquittal; and the court nay, on going over the findings 
of the commissioner, decide that acquittal is not justified and 
overturn the finding of the commissioner and make a finding of 
conviction; but under the terms of the legislation proposed— 
and this is very important—the man must within three days 
of the date of the filing of the commissioner’s report claim his 
trial by jury if he wants to except to the finding of the com- 
missioner. 

I am not expressing any opinion at this time upon the merits 
pro and con, but I am pointing out to you some of the problems 
involved, and the members of the Committee on the Judiciary 
would be very glad to receive any suggestions in respect to this 
from any Members of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. STOBBS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STOBBS. We find ourselves in this position. A man 
may be acquitted on the report of the commissioner, and the 
court may overturn that and find him guilty of that offense, but 
unless the defendant within three days of the date of the 
filing of the report of the commissioner has exercised his claim 
of right to a jury trial and at that time, of course, he does not 
know what the court is going to do with that finding of the 
commissioner, he has thereby lost his right of trial by jury, and 
that is an important fact to bear in mind. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 

Mr. HALE. It is only in a case where the commissioner rec- 
ommends conviction that the man under the proposed law is 
given the right to claim his right of trial by jury. 

Mr. STOBBS. That is correct. 

Mr. HALE. That is, if the commissioner recommends an 
acquittal, or if the commissioner makes no recommendation 
whatever, the defendant is precluded from claiming his right 
of trial by jury. 

Mr. STOBBS. That is correct. Then there is another provi- 
sion of this act which calls for a great deal of thought and 
consideration on the part of Members of this House, If a de- 
fendant who is found guilty by the commissioner of a purely 
trivial and casual offense for which the punishment can not ex- 
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ceed six months in jail or a fine of $500 wants his trial by jury 
because he feels that he is not guilty of the offense charged and 
claims such jury trial, it is left optional under this proposed 
legislation with the district attorney to disregard the fact that 
that man was being charged with a petty or trivial offense for 
which a small punishment has been provided and to proceed to 
indict and to try him under the Jones Act with the possibility 
of the full penalties of the Jones Act for a felony. 

Now, I think that is a thought which the Members of the 
House must have very clearly in mind. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, In regard to the indictment? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes; in regard to the indictment. It applies 
to a man who has committed a single act of transportation ; for 
example, a man who is brought in with a flask on his hip—going 
to a football game. Of course, that is made a casual violation, 
and a penalty is Imposed of not over six months’ imprisonment 
or a fine not exceeding $500. But if a man refuses to take 
the conviction as recommended by the commissioner and ap- 
proved by the court, then the distinction between the casual 
and trivial offense and the more serious offense under this 
proposed legislation is wiped out, and the district attorney 
at his election may bring an indictment and for a single act 
of transportation may proceed to bring that man into court 
and subject him to the penalty prescribed by the Jones Act, 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. STOBBS,. Certainly. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. In our Constitution it is provided that all 
persons accused of a crime shall be accorded a trial by jury. 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. 
included in the words 

amendment? 

Mr. STOBBS. Yes; this legislation is so drawn as to bring 
it within the class of offenses that the gentleman refers to. But 
this legislation proposed, even in that class of cases, gives every- 
body the right of trial by jury if they except to the findings of 
the commissioner. If they receive a recommendation for a 
Z-month sentence from the commissioner and then say, We 
want a trial by jury.“ then the district attorney may call the 
same act a felony, which this legislation proposed has primarily 
defined as a casual or trivial violation of the prohibition law. 


Are there public offenses that are 
“criminal prosecution" in the 


not 
sixth 


I make this statement just to point out the difficulties inherent 
in this legislation, 
The SPEAKER. 
setts has expired. 
Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman be given 
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one additional minute. I want him to answer one question. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BLACK. A man is found and reported as guilty by the 
commissioner, and is adjudged guilty by the judge and sentenced. 
He prefers not to file an objection so as to get a trial by jury 
but in order to appeal to the circuit court of appeals? 

Mr. STOBBS, I do not quite understand the purport of the 
gentleman's question. 

Mr. BLACK. Suppose the man is found guilty and does not 
object for the purpose of getting a jury trial but because he 
wants to appeal to the circuit court of appeals. How does he 
get a jury trial? 

Mr. STOBBS, This clearly does not give the commissioner 
the right to perform a judicial act, but the commissioner is 
simply an agency of the court, and the judicial act is performed 
by the judge. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts has again expired. 

INLAND WATERWAYS 
Mr, Speaker, it is my purpose to address the 
House on the subject of inland waterways, particularly the 
improvement of the Arkansas River. I am going to discuss the 
history of the river, and I am going to ask unanimous consent 
to insert some very brief excerpts from the reports of Army 
engineers. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, recently I introduced a bill 
(II. R. 7240) authorizing an expenditure of $20,000,000 for 
improving the Arkansas River from Tulsa, Okla., to the point 
where it flows into the Mississippi River, under the supervision 
of the Secretary of War, to restore navigation on the river from 
Tulsa to its mouth. 

This is a subject of very great importance to the West and 
particularly to the citizens of Oklahoma and Arkansas. 


Mr. HASTINGS. 
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The Arkansas River is approximately 1.460 miles in length. 
Money has been appropriated for its improvement, inadequate 
in amount, since 1832. The river has been recognized as 
navigable up to the confluence of the Verdigris, Arkansas, and 
Grand Rivers, a point near Muskogee, Okla., which is 461 miles 
from its mouth, In all, there has been expended on this river 
up to June 30, 1914, sums aggregating $3,243,650.91. The river 
has an interesting history. 

At an early date, more than half a century ago, when the 
first rallroads were built through the country through which 
the Arkansas River flows, it was sparsely settled and the ton- 
nage was not sufficient to support both the railroads and the 
river traffic, and because there were no depots or loading facili- 
ties, and because of the want of proper appropriations to clear 
the channel of snags and keep it open, the river fell into disuse 
and its use for navigable purposes was gradually abandoned and 
the freight traffic taken over by the railroads which were built 
through that country in the early seventies, 

The Arkansas River has for the past 100 years been consid- 
ered by the Federal Government as a navigable river from its 
mouth to the confluence of the Grand and Verdigris Rivers, 
2 miles from Fort Gibson, Okla., and I desire to submit, in sup- 
port of the navigability of the river the following extracts from 
reports by Government engineers since 1870, compiled by Theo- 
dore W. Gulick, secretary of the Muskogee Commercial Club, 
in 1906, as follows: 

In a report made by Capt. 8. T. Abert In 1870 (Ex. Doc. No. 295, 
H. R., 41st Cong., 2d sess.) the following statement occurs: “ Grand or 
Neosho River is navigable for 60 or 80 miles for small steamers,” 
(P. 7. Abert's report.) 

“The Verdigris River can not be navigated for more than 10 miles, 
nor the Arkansas River above its junction with this stream" (p. 7). 

Both of these streams enter the Arkansas River above Hyde Park 
landing at Muskogee, Ind. T. (now Oklahoma). 

“Twenty steamboats, averaging 300 tons burden, now ply between 
Fort Gibson, Little Rock, New Orleans, Memphis, St. Louis and Cin- 
cinnatli The amount of up-and-down river trade, received and shipped 
at Fort Gibson, Ind. T., Is about 25,000 tons annually, exclusive of Gov- 
ernment freight. It consists of robes, hides, and furs shipped from 
Fort Gibson, and merchandise brought from New York, Philadelphia, 
Cincinnati, St. Louis, and New Orleans.” 

“The Government freight received at the same point, Fort Gibson, 
amounts to about $5,000,000 annually. It consists of dry goods, gro- 
ceries, hardware, machinery, and sutler's stores. This includes all 
merchandise to be forwarded to the Creek and Seminole agencies, North 
Fork and Okmulgee, and to trading posts generally throughout the 
interior.“ (P. 33, Abert's report.) 

The following extracts are from Appendix V of the report of Capt. 
H. S. Taber, for 1885, which relate to the moving of obstructions from 
the Arkansas River: 

“Up to June 30, 1885, there has been expended (for improvement) 
$59,000" (p. TII). 

“This expenditure has been of such practical value to navigation that 
accidents are practically unheard of, and the river, with the exception 
of several unimproved shoals, is in excellent navigable condition as high 
as Fort Gibson” (p. IV). 

“Too much ean not be said in favor of the wisdom of making the 
last river navigable. By this means a narrow channel was opened 
from the mouth of the Arkansas River to Fort Gibson and navigation 
resumed at once.” (P. 1558, Taber’s report.) 

“Up to June 30, 1885, there has been expended under this head 
(improvement of the Arkansas River between Fort Smith and Wichita) 
$59,000, to say nothing of certain amounts that were applied as early 
as 1883 to the river in general. This expenditure has been of such 
practicable value to navigation that, while in former years there were 
regular steamboat graveyards with numerous occupants, at present the 
sinking of a steamboat is practically an unheard of occurrence, and the 
river, with the exception of several unimproved shoals, is in excellent 
navigable condition as high as Fort Gibson, Ind. T.“ (Taber's report, 
p. 1561.) 

That the Government recognized that the Arkansas River was navi- 
gable, even above Fort Gibson, ts found in the fact that in the latter 
part of 1884 a steel steamer and five steel barges were put on the 
river between Arkansas City, Kans., and Fort Gibson. (See Taber's 
report, p. 1611.) 

January 23, 1886, Captain Taber submitted his report of the survey 
of the Arkansas River from Arkansas City to Fort Gibson. He states: 
“There is no doubt but that a 2-foot channel can be provided whenever 
the development of the country warrants it, and the river should be, 
for all purposes of law, rated as navigable to Wichita, Kans.” (P. 2, 
Ex. Doc. No. 90, H. R. 49th Cong., Ist sess.) 

In Captain Taber's report, submitted January 31, 1887, the following 
statement occurs: For over two years I have been engaged in per- 
sonal conversation, as opportunity occurred, with old navigators of the 
river and old residents along the banks, and with my object concealed, 
have received uniform testimony that In past years the Arkansas River 
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flowed through a much narrower channel, and that then, but for the 
snags, no boats such as now navigate it had any difficulty in doing so. 
This testimeny is universal” (p. 1886). 

In Examination and Survey of Arkansas River, House Document 150, 
Fifty-sixth Congress, second session, report dated December 7, 1900, 
the following statement occurs: “ For a large part of the year all these 
depths (2 to 2.25 feet at mouth of Grand River) would be greater and 
the channels wider, and for short periods at long intervals they would 
be less (p. 2). 

“Fort Gibson, on the Grand River, 2 miles above its mouth, has 
always been considered the head of navigation” (p. 5). 

“The country in the valley of the river contains much coal, which 
has as yet been hardly touched, and that alone, if we may judge by the 
experience in the Monongahela and Kanawha Valleys, would upon the 
opening of the river route develop a very large industry and com- 
merce” (p. 22). 

„From an engineering point of view the board believes that the 
improvement of the river is feasible for open river navigation from its 
mouth to the mouth of the Grand River“ (p. 22). 

This last report is signed by Amos Stickney, lieutenant colonel 
Engineers, United States Army. 

From the mouth of Grand River, opposite the Muskogee Hyde Park 
landing, to little Rock, the distance is 288 miles, and the board that 
reported December 6, 1900, states that it will require but $26,677,200 
for improvements, and from the mouth of Grand River to Fort Smith, 
according to John M. Wilson, Brigadier General, Chief of Engineers, 
United States Army, the cost will be $5,226,225, with a channel depth 
of 6 feet. This will be permanent improvement. 

Up to this date the total amount expended on the Arkansas River by 
the Federal Government reaches the sum of $744,253.74. 

The above data has been compiled from the reports of— 

1. F. S. Burows, November 6, 1884, House Executive Document No. 
90, Forty-ninth Congress, first session. 

2. S. T. Abert, February 28, 1870, House Executive Document No. 
295, Forty-first Congress, second session, 

3. C. Ð. Taft, June 1, 1885, report of Chief of Engineers, 1885. 

4. Annual report of Capt. H. S. Taber, 1888. 

5. Stickney’s report, December 6, 1900, House Document 150, Fifty- 
sixth Congress, second session. 

All of the above reports are accompanied by lithograph atlas giving 
comprehensive data as to cost, volume of water, ete. 

The recent movement to resume navigation on the Arkansas River, 
under the auspices of the Muskogee Commercial Club, has met so far 
with unqualified success. Before the attempt was made all sources of 
information were traversed. Tradition, historical facts, and Govern- 
ment reports were exnmined and from the mass of evidence presented it 
was concluded that the river was a navigable river in fact, and awaited 
only the initiative on the part of Muskogee citizens to utilize it for the 
purposes of cheap transportation. A boat that had made many trips 
on the Arkansas River was purchased by the Muskogee Arkansas River 
Navigation Co., and put in commission in August, 1905. The first ship- 
ment of any considerable importance was made on August 25 when a 
boatload of cotton was sent to Fort Smith. Since that time this boat 
has been making regular weekly trips, carrying freight to Fort Smith 
and the intermediate points. This boat receives and delivers goods at 
Hyde Park Landing, four miles from Muskogee, where it connects with 
the Muskogee Electric Traction Co.’s interurban line, which delivers 
goods to the doors of the jobbers and retailers of this city. 

There were two considerations actuating the company that purchased 
this boat: One was to demonstrate that the Arkansas River is a naviga- 
ble stream to-day. The other was to secure by various rail connections 
cheaper rates of freight. 

In the past six months it has been demonstrated that the river is 
easier to navigute than when the Goyernment was sending $5,000,000 
worth of freight yearly to Fort Gibson, for, as Captain Taber says, 
page 5, report of 1887, “ Despite the lapse of time, however, there will 
be found the same relative conditions”; only to-day, according to all 
the testimony of river men and residents along the river from the mouth 
of Grand River to Fort Smith, the river is in better shape than for the 
past 20 years, They state there are fewer snags, less shoals, and a 
scarcity of obstructions that hitherto made navigation unsafe and in 
some instances dangerous. 

Aside from the one boat now actively engaged in the carrying trade 
from Hyde Park to Fort Smith, another boat has been purchased and 
will soon be put in commission, Three rafts will be built and a number 
of smaller eraft, for pleasure and otherwise, are now riding at anchor 
at Hyde Park. 

Muskogee jobbers and retail merchants are now using the Arkansas 
River for such merchandise as nails, wite fence, heavy hardware, ma- 
chinery, wagons, scrap iron, sugar, salt, and other articles of like 
nature. The exports are cotton, corn, lumber, potatoes, refined petro- 
leum, and groceries, and other lines of goods supplying the down-river 
points. 

No argument is intended in this brief résumé of the conditions affect- 
ing river navigation further than that which is plainly apparent to the 
people of the country having practical knowledge of the river and its 
possibilities. The astounding deyelopment of the country contiguous to 
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the Arkansas River, the millions of tons of coal that line its banks and 
require but small outlay to reach the barges, the wonderful industrial 
strides of this immense inland empire, and the inexhaustible fertility 
of the valleys of the Arkansas, the Verdigris, and the Grand Rivers, 
combine to present an array of argument that is irresistible. 

The people of Muskogee must get into line on this river-navigation 
proposition. To-day it is the paramount idea for Muskogee people to 
dwell on and to reason about. It is the most available asset in the 
reach of the people and one that can be realized. With the 25,000 people 
of Muskogee at work on this proposition, taking advantage of the Goy- 
ernment reports. and writing to the Congressmen with whom they are 
acquainted, much can be done that will insure an appropriation for the 
improvement of the Arkansas River. If the Government 40 or 50 years 
ago spent $5,000,000 annually for goods shipped to Fort Gibson, if the 
reports of all surveys are favorable to continued navigation, if but 
$5,000,000 is required to secure 6 feet of water, how very important it 
is that Muskogee should exert every influence to obtain an appropria- 
tion for the continuation of work on the river and to establish perma- 
nently and beyond all cavil the fact that Muskogee is the head of a 
navigable river that is being used daily for that purpose. 


The above data was prepared by the secretary of the Muskogee 
Commercial Club in 1906. 

Maj. A. B. Putnam, Corps of Engineers, in a report dated 
March 24, 1915, reviews at length this project, stating that work 
had been done on the river by removing snags, and so forth, 
since the act of Congress approved July 3, 1832. By the act of 
March 3, 1879, Congress extended the improvement of the river 
to Wichita, Kans. The report invites attention to its use by 
packet mpanies up to the mouth of the Grand River (Neosho), 
at Fort Gibson, Okla., and strongly advises against the abandon- 
ment of the project, as follows: 


I am not of the opinion that the improvement of the Arkansas River 
should be abandoned, but am inclined to the belief that the work of 
revetting the banks should be revived. The commercial importance of 
the valley is Increasing all the time, as is natural under an increase 
of population. While this increase is not reflected in the river com- 
merce, I can not hold that the absence of such reflection is an indication 
of the unworthiness of the improvement of the river, 

In line with the foregoing, I must report that I think the project 
for the improvement of the river should be modified to read: 

“The improvement of the river from its mouth to the mouth of 
Grand River (461 miles) by snagging operation, by revetting of banks, 
and by dredging operations, with a view to producing, at ordinary low 
water, channel depths of 314 feet to Little Rock, 3 feet from there to 
Ozark, 2144 feet from there to the mouth of the Canadian River, and 2 
feet from there to the mouth of the Neosho River.” 


The Arkansas River in Arkansas and Oklahoma is discussed 
in the last Annual Report of the Chief of Engineers of the 
United States Army, at page 1076, as follows: 


Location and description: This river rises in central Colorado and 
flows in a southeasterly direction to the Mississippi River, 37 miles 
above Arkansas City, Ark. Its length is about 1,460 miles, with 161,000 
square miles drainage area. The minimum and maximum discharges at 
the mouth are about 1,250 and 800,000 cubie feet per second, respec- 
tively. It ig navigable to Neosho (Grand) River, 465 miles from the 
mouth. Below this point its average fall is 0.7 foot per mile, its 
average width between banks 1,800 feet, and average low-water width 
800 feet. Its low-water bed is unstable, and rapid currents predominate 
at medium and high stages. 


The engineer’s report gives a history of the previous projects 
on the Arkansas River, as follows: 

Previous projects: The original project was adopted by the river. and 
harbor act of July 3, 1832. Additional and modifying projects were 
adopted by river and harbor acts of April 8, 1876; March 8, 1879; 
June 14, 1880; July 5, 1884; August 5, 1886; and August 11, 1888. 
The cost and expenditures under these projects prior to June 30, 1902, 
the beginning of the existing project, were as follows: 
For new work: Construction of permanent works 


For maintenance: 
Maintenance of permanent works... $315, 817.40 
1, 031, 654. 13 


Operating snagboats 
zl S 1, 847, 471. 53 


$903, 311. 93 


Total expended on previous progect 2, 250, 783. 46 

As to the effect of improvement, the report states as follows, 

on page 1077: = 

Effect of improvement: Natural depths are made avallable by snag: 

ging operations and the operations of boats made safer and easier. 

Bank protection works at Pine Biuff and Little Rock have maintained 
the integrity of the channels at those places. 


On page 1078 of the report is found the following: 


Under average conditions 4-foot draft can be taken to Little Rock 
from the middle of February to the middle of July. 


It will be seen, therefore, how little money has been expended 
upon this important project. Recognized as navigable for 75 
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years the river fell into disuse because the channel was not 
snagged or dragged, the banks not revetted, and the channel 
permitted to fill up by erosion, and its commerce was taken over 
by the railroads, for the most part, in the early seventies, 

Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown, Chief of Engineers of the United 
States Army, delivered an important address before the Na- 
tional Rivers and Harbors Congress in Washington on Decem- 
ber 10, 1929, taking as his subject “ Flood Control of the Lower 
Mississippi.” 

In discussing the different plans suggested he invites attention 
to the fact that levees, flood ways, and reservoirs, have all been 
discussed, and states: 


However, every little will help, and it is very probable that the com- 
plete solution of the flood problem in the future will be found in a 
combination of all the means heretofore suggested—levees, flood ways, 
and reservoirs, 


We have pushed levees to their practical Limit; we now are proposing | 


to add flood ways; and, after all of our present researches are made, 
we shall include such reservoirs as are practicable, feasible, and 
economical, We bave all that in mind. The whole thing seems like a 
battle with the various arms considered. 

Further on in his address is found this significant statement: 

This, briefly, is how the enemy will be met with flood ways, levees, 
and revetment. It will bold the river in check at all times if carefully 
planned and vigorously prosecuted. It, in brief, is the plan with which 
we propose to overcome our difficulties, But we are going further. 
We are golng to give the reservoir question such an examination as it 
never had before, and if we can draw any reserves from it, we shall be 
very foolish if we fall to do so, because in any fight nothing whatever 
that increases our chances for success can be neglected. Sometimes 
the margin between victory and defeat is only a halr's breadth, 


In discussing the progress of the work, he says further on: 


Surveys for reservoir sites have been pushed on all tributaries of 
importance. 


This comprehensive address indicates that a closer and a 
more intimate and intensive study is to be given to the Arkansas 
River by the Board of Engineers under the authority already 
granted by Congress than eyer before. 

We believe that the disastrous floods of 1927 clearly in- 
dicate that in order to control the floods on the lower Missis- 


sippi all three plans outlined by Major General Brown, Chief 


of KEngineers—levees, flood ways, and reservoirs—should be 
thoroughly and intensively inquired into and utilized. The levee 
plan has not proven adequate. Other means must supplement 
that plan. We urge, therefore, a more intensive study of the 
combined plans and believe that all should be utilized. Any 
control of the flood waters on the Arkansas River, one of the 
major tributaries of the Mississippi, measurably prevents disas- 
trous floods in the lower Mississippi Basin, If large bodies of 
water can be retained in reservoirs when disastrous floods are 
imminent everyone must concede that it is only a question of 
the location of reservoir sites, and a detailed and intensive 
study of the cost of their construction that should be deter- 
mined in the preliminary study and report, 

The interest of the people along the Arkansas Valley has not 
abated in the least since the report quoted from, prepared in 
1906. Muskogee has grown to be a city of approximately 50,000 
people, while Tulsa, which would be at the head of navigation 
under the bill which I have introduced, claims a population of 
approximately 200,000 people. 

Many well-meaning citizens throughout the Nation, unin- 
formed as to the history of navigation on this wonderful stream, 
do not appreciate the possibilities of the development of this 
river, and, therefore, as may be expected, are naturally hesitant 
in giving enthusiastic support to efforts for flood control and 
the restoration of navigation. 

We commend to them the excerpts which we have brought to 
the attention of the House from the various reports we have 
referred to for their information and study. 

The Arkansas River flows through a beautiful, fertile valley 
which is capable of very great development. We think it is an 
economic crime for the water to flow down this valley and go 
on, unused, to the sea, Every stream of any considerable size 
in Europe capable of being made navigable is used to carry 
freight, The deepening of the channel in the Arkansas River 
means’ a great development of this section of the country; it 
means a lowering of freight rates and to that extent a great aid 
in the settlement of the farm question. It means reclaiming 
much of the overflow lands in this valley and making them 
productive; it means using the stored-up water in reservoirs 
that can be released gradually for the generation of cheap 
power to be used for municipal and industrial purposes; it 
means the saving of thousands of acres of fertile bottom lands 
from destruction through erosion; it means the protection of 
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bridges and roads from overflow in this great valley; it means 
the creation of potential tonnage to be carried upon barge lines 
which would ply up and down the river from the head of navi- 
gation to its mouth, and on to the Gulf. The quickening effect 
of the improvement of this river will not only be felt by the 
cities, towns, and communities along the sweep of the Arkansas, 
but the entire West. It is another link in the chain of inland 
waterways and is, therefore, a national question. 


I have submitted these data and these references for the 


| study of members of the committee, the Army engineers, and 


the Members of Congress, directing their attention to the sources 
of data in the hope that those who are inclined to give the 
question of navigation of the Arkansas River the study that 
its importance deserves, will investigate these reports. 

The various cities on the Arkansas River from Tulsa to Pine 
Bluff have organized the Arkansas River Association for the 
purpose of lending every possible aid to the restoration of navi- 
gation. The association is active in compiling data and fur- 


| nishing information on the possibilit‘es of the river and is now 


making an industrial survey of the trade territory adjacent to 
the river. 

The Mississippi River has always been recognized as navi- 
gable. Recently the Ohio River was opened for navigation from 
Pittsburgh to its mouth. Improvement is going rapidly forward 
on the Missouri River, and I am sure that that great stream 
will be used much farther toward its source for navigation pur- 
poses. I have supported all of these projects. I now plead for 
a consideration of the Arkansas River on its merits. 

It is no idle dream for me to envision a great future for this 
fertile valley. Throughout its entire history inadequate appro- 
priations have been made. I trust the time is near at hand 
when, in a statesmanlike manner, we will stop and give con- 
sideration to the advisability of restoring navigation on this 
great stream. Should anyone doubt the advisability of the 
project, let us answer by pointing to these records to show that 
for 75 years or more it was actually used as a navigable stream. 
For the reasons I have indicated it fell into disuse. 

The sparsely settled area some 55 years ago furnished a small 
tonnage. By no stretch of the imagination can anyone safely 
predict the potential tonnage of coal, oil, gas, steel products, 
agricultural products, and manufactured products available to 
be carried up and down this river if navigation were restored. 
Therefore we insist that engineers should not be required to 
collect data on the question of potential tonnage. That is un- 
necessary and is time wasted. The tonnage will come with the 
improvement of the river. 

Twenty-five years ago Muskogee and Tulsa were Indian vil- 
lages, To-day one has a population of approximately 50,000 
and the other nearly 200,000. When Oklahoma was admitted to 
statehood in 1907, 22 years ago, it had a population of approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 people. That population has now increased to 
more than 2,500,000. What the engineers should be called upon 
to report is, first, can navigation be restored on the Arkansas 
River, and that question they must answer in the affirmative or 
convict themselves of being incompetent; and, second, how much 
will it cost to restore navigation upon this great stream. It 
should then be left to Congress to determine, after this report 
is made, whether or not the representatives of the people are 
willing to permit water to flow through this great natural 
canal, unused for commercial purposes, or whether they will 
seize the opportunity of utilizing it and develop this western 
country in such a way as to stagger the imagination of those 
who attempt to envision the future growth of this great section 
of our country. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman's time may be extended five minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of tie gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. 
yield? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to yield to my colleague. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Does it not also mean cheaper 
transportation for the products of the land? This river taps the 
very heart of the producing center of the Southwest, does it not? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is true; and it would be not only of 
great benefit to our States of Arkansas and Oklahoma but 
would benefit the entire West as a link in the chain of inland 
waterways, and the improvement would be of benefit to the 
entire Nation. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. An amazing development of that 
section would come in coal and lead and oil and refined prod- 
ucts, and the production of wheat and all other farm products 
with the development of the navigability of the river? 


The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Yes. The potential tonnage of that great 
section would be very great if navigation were restored on the 
Arkansas River. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is it not true that the improvement of the 
river according to your bill becomes necessary for the reason 
that the States are rapidly building railroad and other bridges 
crossing this stream, and those bridges, without the protection 
given in this bill, would greatly interfere with commerce if 
they are not carried out that way? 

Mr. HASTINGS. That is true; but, of course, that could be 
regulated, and always is, in the case of navigable rivers. 

Now, Mr. Speaker, we must not only have the vision to ap- 
preciate the future growth of the western country, which this 
riyer enriches and serves, but we must have the courage to 
make appropriations adequate to an improvement of the river 
which will not only restore navigation but thereafter maintain 
and utilize it. Appropriations are relative and those required 
to-day for the improvement of this great stream are small com- 
pared to appropriations made a quarter of a century ago. Okla- 
homa suffered damages in 1927 in an amount estimated to be 
more than $25,000,000 ; parts of cities and towns were inundated, 
Federal and State highways were submerged, railway and wagon 
bridges and their approaches were greatly damaged. The river 
and its major tributaries overflowed vast areas, destroying 
crops, stock, and washing away homes, and doing permanent 
damage by eroding the soil. The damages done in the State of 
Arkansas were equally as great. Recurring floods continue each 
year to menace the citizens who live along or near this river. 
The damages done within the last 10 years would go far toward 
paying the expenses of flood control and restoring navigation. 
This river is destined to be a part of the great system of inland 
waterways. We, upon whom the temporary responsibility falls, 
should assume it and not hesitate to discharge it by pressing 
this great project until favorable action is had and success is 
assured, We must continue our efforts until this great valley 
is reclaimed from overflow; its banks revetted and protected 
from erosion; its power utilized for municipal and factory pur- 
poses ; its surplus water for irrigation; and freight rates reduced 
through the utilization of this great canal when navigation is 
restored. [Applause.] 

REREFERENCE OF A BILL 


Mr, LUCE. Mr. Speaker, after consulting the chairman of 
the Committee on Military Affairs and the ranking minority 
member and receiving their approval, I ask unanimous consent 
that H. R. 5061 be taken from the Committee on the Library 
and rereferred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent that H. R. 5061 be rereferred from the Com- 
mittee on the Library to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, before the request is put, I would 
like to have an opportunity to put into the Recorp about two 
sentences. 

Mr. QUIN. May I ask the gentleman what that bill provides? 

Mr. LUCE. This is the bill about which I consulted the gen- 
tleman, and it has reference to a mronument to commemorate 
the Battle of Wilson Creek, Mo. 

Mr. QUIN. And the gentleman informed me that the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. James], the chairman of the com- 
mittee, agreed to this action? 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. QUIN. And I do. 

Mr, LUCE. Simply for the information of the House I wish 
to have it recorded that the Committee on Military Affairs has 
a subcommittee charged with the consideration of proposals 
relating to battle fields and monuments thereon. Generally, 
proposals relating to monuments come to the Committee on the 
Library, but this exception is made, probably in part, because 
battle-field monuments are to be maintained by the Secretary 
of War. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


TOBACCO INSPECTION 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a 
resolution from the Legislature of the State of Virginia to the 
Congress and a comparison of receipts by the Federal Govern- 
ment from taxes on tobacco and by tobacco growers for their 
crop by years from 1919 to 1929, inclusive. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a resolution from the Legislature of the State of Virginia. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, under the leave 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp I include the following: 


A joint resolution requesting the Representatives of the State of Vir- 
ginia in the Congress of the United States to secure an appropriation 
for tobacco inspection 


Whereas the principal objects to be accomplished by the Federal-State 
tobacco-grading service, started in Virginia in 1927, were summarized as 
follows: 

(1) To bring about a more uniform market for tobacco of like quality, 
color, and length ; 

(2) To encourage farmers in the production of better quality tobacco: 

(3) To give the farmer a more definite basis for sorting his tobacco; 

(4) To demonstrate to farmers the value of proper assorting ; 

(5) To enable farmers to become familiar with the grades that are 
more in demand, so that they can intelligently plan to produce tobacco 
that will meet market requirements; 

(6) To bring about a closer cooperation and better understanding 
between the producers, warehousemen, and buyers, for the purpose of 
enabling the American producers and dealers to better compete with 
the increasing competition of foreign-grown tobacco; 

(7) To enable buyers and manufacturers to secure a more uniform 
packing of tobacco as a result of more careful and intelligent assort- 
ing by farmers; 

(8) To give to the buyers and the farmers the benefit of the impar- 
tial judgment of an experienced tobacco man who has carefully in- 
spected the tobacco without binding or obligating either party to accept 
the findings of the official grader; 

(9) To make available to farmers definite and practical information 
on current prices by grades, based upon the actual sales of tobacco; 
and 

(10) To give to the tobacco trade generally a common language 
which will facilitate the transaction of business through a general 
knowledge of the standard grades for tobacco; and 

Whereas tobacco producers, warehousemen, buyers, and dealers who 
have had the opportunity of using the service and observing the benefits 
being secured by its use are almost unanimously of the opinion that 
the service is gradually accomplishing the objects for which it is 
intended; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States appropriated for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1930, $20,000 to be used for the official grading 
of tobacco in cooperation with the State agencies; and 

Whereas the Budget dill now before Congress does not provide sufi- 
cient funds for the continuance and expansion of this service to meet 
the pressing needs; and 

Whereas the tobacco industry of Virginia and the United States pays 
an immense sum annually into the Federal Treasury, a large portion 
of which comes from Virginia, which sum for the United States during 
the year 1929 amounted to the enormous figures of $434,444,543.21, and 
for the previous 10-year period reach the staggering sum of $3,150,979,- 
536: Therefore, be it 

Resolved, by the Senate of Virginia (the House of Delegates concur- 
ring), That the Representatives of this State in the Congress of the 
United States be, and they are hereby, requested to endeavor to secure 
an appropriation of not less than $100,000 for the Federal-State tobacco 
inspection and grading service for the coming fiscal year beginning July 
1, 1930, and that a certified copy of this resolution be transmitted to 
each of the Representatives of this State in the Congress of the United 
States. 

Agreed to by the Senate, January 21, 1930. 

O. V. HAUGE, 
Clerk, Senate of Virginia, 
Agreed to by the House of Delegates, January 21, 1930, 
Jxo. W. WILLIAMS, 
Olerk of the House of Delegates. 
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The above figures were furnished by the United States Department 
of Agriculture upon request. 

It is interesting to note that in 1919 the amount of revenue received 
by the Federal Government was less than half of what the tobacco 
growers of the United States received for their crops, while the Fed- 
eral revenues on tobacco for 1929 is almost double what the growers 
of the United States received for their tobacco for that period. 

J. H. MEEK, 
Director Division of Markets, 
Virginia Department of Agriculture, Richmond, Va. 


THE STATUS OF AGRICULTURD 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 

9 consentito extend my remarks in the Recorp and to Incorporate 

therein a very brief radio address by the Assistant Secretary of 

Agriculture on the agricultural outlook for 1930 and its funda- 
mentals, 

The SPEAKER. The gentliemnn from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorb by printing 
un address by the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture, Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, Members of the 
House, at the beginning of this new year, the position of agri- 
culture in the economic structure is of outstanding and general 
interest. It is no longer considered a matter of concern to 
farmers and rural communities alone. One of the noticeable 
developments of the past decade is a growing realization that 
the prosperity of agriculture and industry are interdependent— 
and coincident with such realization, the problem of the re- 
habilitation of the industry has received increased and con- 
centrated attention. 

On January 1, 1930, the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture. 
Renick W. Dunlap, delivered a radio address on the subject 
of “Agriculture Looks at 1980,” which I consider of such in- 
terest and value that I have asked leave to insert it in the 
Recorp. In its concise analysis of the situation, it clarifies the 
problem and presents an accurate index to the degree of success 
which we have attained in the stabilization of an industry, 


first in importance to the entire Nation. 


AGRICULTURE LOOKS AT 1830 


(A radio address by Renick W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, delivered at 1.30 p. m., Wednesday, January 1, 1930, through a net- 
work of 39 radio stations associated with the National Broadcast- 
ing Co.) 

My AGRICULTURAL Frrenps: It seems to me that to-day we can do 
our crystal-gazing Into the future with clearer vision than on any other 
New Year's Day since the Great War. 

Until recently our views about American agriculture were apt to be 
influenced somewhat by our stand in the controversy over farm relief. 
Some of us perhaps felt that a black picture would impress the country 
with the need for action. Others feared the proposed remedy more than 
the disease, and hence thought it wise to put as bright a face as possible 
upon the situation. Thus the pessimists and the optimists were recog- 
nixable by thelr views on farm relief. But that cause of bias has now 
disappeared, Machinery bas been set up to ald agriculture, and it is 
running. Congress may tinker with it a little in future sessions, but 
its basic principles will probably not be much changed. Hence, we can 
now let the facts speak for themselves, with less conscious or un- 
conscious wish to distort their message than we could a year or so ago. 
No one now has any rational motive for making things look worse or 
better than they are. 

Let us then look impartially at the facts. We see two groups of 
facts: Those relating to the Immediate condition, and those pertaining 
to the fundamental situation of farming. As to the immediate facts, 
we can not speak quite so cheerfully as we might have done a month or 
two ago. Agriculture has suffered somewhat from the recent crash in 
the stock market, and the resultant slowing down of business, Farm 
commodity prices have declined, and hope of an Inergnsed net agricul- 
tural income for the crop year 1929-30 is less strong. But it should 
not be forgotten that much of the production of 1929 was sold at prices 
higher than those of 1928. In the early months higher prices largely 
offset the effects of a dry season on yields. The livestock industries 
did well in the first three-fourths of the year. They have had a slight 
setback since, but not enough to affect our recording 1929 as a good 
livestock year. Potato growers, who were in the dumps in 1928, this 
year sold a smaller crop for much more money. 

We can not yet give a detailed account of the year’s results. Not all 
the necessary facts are available. It must suffice to say that 1929, on 
the whole, continued the story of agricultural Improvement. 

When we turn from surface conditions to underlying conditions, we 
can speak more definitely. Postwar agriculture has strengthened itself 
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by readjusting capital values and by going into partnership with science 
and statistics. 

Agriculture has avoided speculation In recent years. Farm valuations 
have not shared the stock market's craze for viewing the future too rosily. 
Farm real estate is pow a highly attractive investment. Farm earnings 
have risen in recent years, whereas farm-land values generally have not. 
Surveys show a gradual checking of the decline that set in after the 
postwar slump, and these values now seem stable. They should attract 
some of the -capital that has fled the stock market. 

Farmers have reduced thelr unit costs of production. Though out- 
put has increseed, the area of land in farms and the number cf persons 
engaged in farming bave been cut down. The modern farmer aims not 
only to make two blades grow where one grew before, but to make the 
two blades grow at less cost than the one. Likewise the modern farmers 
know that the law of supply and demand has not yet been repealed, 
So he has bent his effort to bring supply and demand to a better balance. 
His success is demonstrated by the fact that prices of agricultural com- 
modities bave risen in recent years while prices of nonagricultural com- 
modities have remained practically unchanged. 

Farmers are more and more using economic Information as a guide 
in planning liyestock breeding and crop acreage. They have not yet 
banished the surplus problem; but they have made it more manageable. 
Moreover, while readjusting crops and reducing unit costs, farmers baye 
improved the quality of their products. In short, agriculture is doing 
a better all-round job. Using power machinery and up-to-date methods, 
the average American farm worker now produces from two to five times 
as much as do farm workers in many of the older countries, 

Also a start has been made toward cutting down the spread between 
the prices received by producers and the prices paid by consumers. 
Throngh their cooperative marketing associations farmers have taken a 
long first step toward wiping out unnecessary costs. The Federal Farm 
Board stands ready to assist their efforts, Without looking for miracles, 
we can expect great economies in farm-commodity marketing. This will 
mean fewer marketing organizations but more powerful ones, It may 
mean fewer farm organizations or coordinating of existing ones. When 
small-scale competitive marketing is replaced by large-scale collective 
marketing wisely planned in the light of dependable economic informa- 
tion, the difference between country and city prices for farm products 
will be much reduced and farm incomes will be measurably larger. 

Agriculture may benefit temporarily in one or two respects from the 
recent deflation in stocks. Funds have been released for investment in 
agricultural production and in agricultural properties, and the effect of 
the deflation on the community's buying power may cause some tempo- 
rary decline in the prices of some of the things that farmers buy. 
Hence, agriculture may get somewhat lower interest rates and some 
reduction in cost of production. - 

However, it is highly to the interest of the farmer that any setback 
in business be brief. Agricultural prosperity is bound up with the 
prosperity of the country as a whole. It is true that agricultural and 
business conditions do not always keep step, but they are always linked. 
Good or bad conditions in one branch of production invariably react 
upon conditions in the other. 

This point Is worth close attention because fallure to see it is the 
cause of many false Ideas about the agricultural situation. It is not 
industrial prosperity that has been the farmer's grievance, but relatively 
unfavorable agricultural prices. The longer industry's prosperity con- 
tinues the more assurance we have that the price disparity between 
industry and agriculture will be corrected. As I bave already noted, 
nericultural prices have risen in the last few years while industrial 
prices on the whole have not. In short, the favorable business situation 
ot the last few years was a benefit rather than a detriment to the 
farmer. 

I can not forbear remarking, that agriculture is now well placed to 
stand the shock of a business setback, Its affairs are in good order. 
It is not burdened with surpluses nor with speculative land values. 
It is not carrying an overexpanded acreage or an excessive personnel, 
It is not clinging to out-of-date methods in production or in merchan- 
dising. It stands, in short, on solld foundations that have been care- 
fully laid during a long period of enforced economy in expenditure, in 
the use of labor, and in the use of credit. Its output per man is much 
greater than it was 20 or even 10 years ago, and it is better able than 
ever before to adjust its production to changing market requirements. 
This last operation is always difficult because there is a conflict between 
the interests of the Individual farmer and the interests of the mass of 
farmers. Farmers, however, know more to-day about the virtues of 
collective action than they used to know. In short, from the stand- 
point of its power to build for the future, agriculture Is now in 
remarkably fine condition. 

It appears that the year just passed has seen improvement in the 
position of agriculture; our agricultural industries came somewhat 
closer to a quality with industry and labor. It is my sincere hope and 
wish that this new year will bring to the farmer complete readjustment. 
For all of you. urban and rural, I wish bappiness and contentment 
throughout the year. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


THE NATIONAL ANTHEM 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHI- 
cu] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
I rise to speak on the bill H. R. 14, introduced by me on April 
15, 1929, entitled “A bill to make the Star-Spangled Banner the 
national anthem of the United States of America,” which reads 
as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the poem written by Francis Scott Key en- 
titled “ The Star-Spangled Banner,” with music by John Stafford Smith, 
be, and the same is hereby, declared to be the national anthem of the 
United States of America and under its care and protection. 


I rise for the particular purpose of calling the attention of 
Members of this House and the country generally to the fact 
that after some years of trial and tribulation in trying to get a 
hearing upon this matter we have succeeded in having a day 
set. The Committee on the Judiciary has set next Friday, thé 
31st day of January, this month, as the time for the hearing, 
at 10 o'clock in the morning. I should like to have as many 
Members of the House who are in favor of the adoption of the 
Star-Spangled Banner as the national anthem by the Government 
appear and express themselves at that time. 

In order that you may not be compelled to do too much re- 
search work as to the history of the War of 1812 and the history 
of the writing of the Star-Spangled Banner by Francis Scott 
Key, I also call your attention to a speech which I delivered in 
this House on August 5, 1912, entitled 


The part played by Fort McHenry and“ The Sar-Spangled Banner“ in 
our second war with Great Britain. 


2322 


This speech contains 40 pages. It was written at a time when 
I seem to have had more leisure than at the present time. You 
will find therein the entire history of the War of 1812 and the 
history of the writing of this national anthem. I shall avail 
myself of the privilege of reading just a few stanzas from that 
speech so that you may, perhaps, be impressed with the im- 
portance of this legislation. 


When Francis Scott Key, pacing the deck of a British vessel, peered 
through the mists of morning and saw in the distance his country's flag 
proudly and defiantly waving from the little fort which had been the 
center of the British attack, he was inspired with patriotic fervor to 
write those stirring lines: 


„ Tis the Star-Spangled Banner! Oh, long may it wave 
O'er the land of the free and the home of the brave.“ 


Of the millions who sing that song which has made Key’s-name im- 
mortal there are many who do not know that the crushing repulse of the 
British at Fort McHenry was a victory of the utmost strategic value to 
our Nation at a critical period in its history, when encouragement was 
sorely needed. 

The War of 1812 was virtually our second war of independence. The 
histery of that struggle undeniably proves that the British ministry 
resorted to every device within its power in a fruitless effort to disgust 
the American people with the incompetence of their Government and to 
induce our Northern States to set up a separate union for themselves in 
connection with or under the protection of England. 

In the prosecution of the war the American Navy laid the foundation 
of a reputation for skill and bravery which bas been maintained to this 
day. In construction, in personnel, in maneuvering, in feats of daring 
and hardihood, it outclassed and excelled its opponent. Although our 
people were successful on the sea, the trained British regulars, veterans 
of European campaigns sgainst Napoleon, were, until the Battle of 
North Point, generally successful on land. 

At a psychological moment in the progress of that war, at a time 
when our Government, crippled by a flerce and unreasoning partisan- 
ship was on the yerge of utter exhaustion, the British inaugurated a 
scheme of military conquest well designed to accomplish the division of 
our Union, All the energies of war were to be directed against the 
seat of government and the brunt of the conflict brought to bear on 
those Southern States which supported the party in official power. 
Meanwhile the Northern States, in which the ery for separation from 
the Union was growing constantly stronger, was to be given an example 
of the punishment in store for them unless they should quickly set up 
a confederation of their own and arrive at terms of peace with the 
enemy. To accomplish these objects one British army was to push down 
Lake Champlain while another, consisting of a joint land and sea force, 
was to harass the Atlantic coast adjacent to Washington, Baltimore, 
Philadelphia, and New York, making incursions to inflict what damage 
and pillage and create what terror it could. Later, both forces were to 
effect a junction. 

The British naval and military force entered the Chesapeake; almost 
simultaneously the descent was made on Lake Champlain. Washington 
was attacked, its defenders routed, the city entered, and all public and 
some private buildings wantonly burned or destroyed. Alexandria was 
laid under tribute. Madison and his Cabinet were forced to flee into the 
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Virginia woods for security. This success of the British plan was a 
staggering blow to our Government, more disastrous in its moral in- 
fluence than in its physical effect, for Baltimore, Philadelphia. New 
York, Boston, and all other Atlantic coast towns were filled with appre- 
hensions of a similar fate, against which were the alternatives of seces- 
sion or contributing liberally to England’s war chest. Such a state of 
affairs placed a powerful weapon in the hands of the Federalists of the 
North. It also gave to those New Englanders favoring withdrawal 
from the Union the strongest possible motive for prompt action—that 
of self-preservation. 

A government disorganized, disheartened, and discouraged, smarting 
under the severity of its punishment, tottering on the brink of ex- 
haustion was that of the United States when the British entered upon 
their expedition against Baltimore. So dejected were our people that 
successful resistance was thought impossible, and it was despairingly 
believed that the attempted defense of Baltimore would prove of as 
little avail as that offered at the Capital. The whole land waited with 
bated breath the issue of the impending assault, fearful of what new 
calamity was yet to startle our country. 

News traveled slowly in those days, but none the less joyously. Tidings 
of the battle at North Point were followed rapidly by details telling 
of the death of General Ross, the commander of the British forces. 
Tales of the fierce and dramatic attack on Fort McHenry and the com- 
plete repulse of the British were soon corroborated by Key's inspiring 
anthem, which met with instantaneous popularity. As by magic our peo- 
ple were aroused and our Government infused with the vigor and vital- 
ity of an awakened national life. Other cities were anxious to meet the 
enemy and emulate the valor of the men of Baltimore. The victory 
at Fort McHenry, of which Key's song so eloquently testified, was a 
stimulus to the patriotic impulse of the Nation, which worked a wonder 
little short of miraculous in rejuvenating our national spirit. 

Every town on the Atlantic seaboard looked forward with the keenest 
interest to the outcome of the British attack on Baltimore. A state of 
general panic prevailed in nearly every city on the coast induced by 
the seeming belief that it would be the next object of attack of the 
invincible British invaders, 

In view of this state of general alarm, it may be imagined with what 
Joy the news of the American victory at Baltimore was received, as 
the glad tidings were passed from farmhouse to farmhouse or carried 
from village to village by the post rider or the stagecoach. The con- 


| fidence of the American people in their ability to protect themselves 


was restored, and British military prestige received a shock destined to 
be the precursor of the defeat before Plattsburg, and later of over- 
whelming disaster at New Orleans. 

Any plan looking to the division of our Nation was irretrievably 
shattered, for following Close behind the stinging repulse at Baltimore 
came the news of MacDonough’s victory on Lake Champlain, and the 
rapid retreat back to Canada of the British troops under Sir George 
Prevost, Cockburn, with the British fleet stole rapidly down the bay, 
defeated and discomfited, bearing with him that infamous reputation 
which will ever disgrace his memory. 

Contemporaneous with the victory at Baltimore was the appearance 
of Key’s song, The Star-Spangled Banner,” the inspiring strains and 
popular melody of which brought it at once into unanimous favor. 
The country needed a national song to give expression to its patriotism. 
It wanted only the event to produce it, and that event was furnished in 
the attack on Baltimore. This song of Key's aroused the dormant 
patriotism of the Nation, for kuman nature could not withstand its 
irresistible appeal to the love of country. It lifted the national spirit 
from the vale of gioom and despair in which it had been floundering 
to the sunlit heights of confidence in victory. It heralded the dawn 
of a new day to our Federal Government. In moral value it was worth 
10,000 bayonets. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend 
my remarks in the Recorp and to print therein a list of more 
than 150 organizations which are in favor of the adoption of 
this as the national anthem. I will say, further, that, in addi- 
tion to this very-long list of patriotic, social, and business or- 
ganizations in this country, there is a petition which will be 
presented to the Judiciary Committee containing the signatures 
of 5,000,000 American citizens who are asking that this national 
anthem be approved and adopted by Congress. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maryland? 

There was no objection. 

The list referred to follows: 


Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; ladies’ auxiliaries 
of the Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States; Sons of the 
American Reyolution; American War Mothers; United Spanish War 
Veterans; ladies’ auxiliaries of the United Spanish War Veterans; 
Association of United States War Veterans; Knights of Columbus; 
Knights of the Golden Eagle; Fraternal Order of Eagles; Old Guard 
of New York; Grand Army of the Republic; Ladies of the Grand Army 
of the Republic; Daughters of America; Junior Order United American 
Mechanics; Patriotic Order Sons of America; Sons of Veterans; auxili- 
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aries Sons of the Union Veterana of the Civil War; United States 
Patriots; Young Men's Christian Association; Benevolent Protective 
Order of Elks; Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Order of Rebecca; 
Masonic bodies; Eastern Star chapters; posts of the American Legion; 
ladies’ auxillaries of the American Legion; women's clubs of various 
purts of the country; prominent hotels; Sons of Union Veterans; 
Knights of Pythias; Pythian Sisters; Improved Order of Red Men; 
regimental veterans’ associations; Alden Kindred; Woodmen of the 
World; Modern Woodmen of America; International AHian¢e Bill Posters 
and Billers; Imperial Order of the Dragon; political and civic clubs; 
banks and Industrial establishments; Women's Relief Corps; National 
Society United States Daughters of 1812; National Society Daughters 
and Founders aud Patriots of America; the American Women's Legion; 
Independent Order of Odd Fellows; Woman's Christian“ Temperance 
Union; the Eagles; the Allentown Flag Association; the American Flag 
Association; the Star-Spangled Banner Flag House Association; many 
units of the Association of Women's Clubs in America; the Society of 
the Army of Santiago; many regimental veteran associations; many 
commercial clubs and hotels; National Flag Day Association; governors 
and their staffs of at least 16 States; many mayors, city officials; vet- 
erans’ clubs; many members of the Military Order of Foreign Wars; 
many members of the Military Order of the World War; Disabled Ameri- 
can War Veterans’ of the World War; many newspapers and magazines 
have indorsed it editorially; many members of the State legislatures ; 
many authors and writers; Military Order of the Serpent; Military 
Order of the Cooties; Loyal Order of the Moose; Red Cross chapter; 
Camp Fire Girls; Young Men's Christian Association workers; Women's 
Nonpartisan League, New York City; Daughters of Union Veterans; 
chambers of commerce; post offices of Army camps; Company K, One 
hundred and twenty-seventh Infantry, Milwaukee, Wis.; police depart- 
ments; fire departments; United States Navy officials and men; Ameri- 
enn Red Cross; government employees; city employees; Knights of 
Cross; L. C. B. X., Buffalo, N. X.; the Society for Women's Work of 
the Broadway Tabernacle Church, New York City; Girl Scouts of 
America; Boy Scouts of America; national soldiers’ homes; the Ameri- 
can Coalition women's Republican clubs; Seventy-first Regiment Vet- 
erans’ Association, New York; National Association Power Engineers, 
Des Moines, Iowa; Jolly Girls' Club, Sioux City, Iowa; Branch No. T, 
Ficet Reserve Association, Portsmouth, N. H.; Girls’ Athletic Associa- 
tion, Winchester, Va.; Women's Benefit Association, Binghamton, N. Y.; 
Unity Fife and Drum Corps, Johnston City, N. I.; Army and Navy 
Union; Ancient Order United Workmen; F. P. X.; Patriotic Order of 
Americans; Veterans’ Association Second Massachusetts Infantry, 
United States Volunteers, War with Spain; the Grange; Daughters 
of the Revolution; Good Citizenship League; Allentown (Pa.) Brass 
Band; many regimental veterans’ associations; many musical so- 
cletles; the Chinatown Mission (Tom Noonan); Daughters of the 
American Revolution; Daughters of the Defenders of the Republic of 
the United States of America; Gold Star Mothers; General Federation 
of Women's Clubs; women's clubs of New York State; editor National 
Republic; American Federation of Labor; Society of the American Wars 
of the United States; American Women's Association; Boy Rangers of 
America; Boy Scout Foundation of Greater New York; Brotherhood of 
America; Colonial Dames of America; National Civic Federation; Colo- 
nial Sons and Daughters; General Society of Colonial Wars; Foresters 
of America; Society of American Foresters; Legion of Valor of the 
United States of America; military and naval officers of the World 
War; Naval Reserve Officers’ Association of the United States; United 
States of America Naval Veterans; Order of the Owls; Pilgrim Society ; 
National Security League; Sons and Daughters of Liberty; Sons of the 
Revolution; Sons of Confederate Veterans; Supreme Circle of Forest 
Woodmen; World War Amputations Association (Inc.); Young Men's 
Hebrew Association of New York; General Society of the War of 1812; 
Royal Neighbors of America; Royal Arcanum; National Society Daugh- 
ters of the Union; National Association of Letter Carriers; the Mac- 
cabees; National Association Naval Veterans; Knights of Sherwood 
Forest; Guardians of Liberty; United Order of the Golden Cross; Fra- 
ternal Order of Orioles ; Daughters of Liberty ; Brotherhood of American 
Yeomen; Ancient and Hiustrious Order of Knights of Malta of America; 
Ancient Order of Hibernians in America; American Flag House and 
Betsy Ross Memorial Association. 
ATTACKS ON FILIPINOS IN CALIFORNIA 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for five minutes. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have an important bill coming up to-day and I shall object to 
any further requests of this kind. I shall not object to the 
gentleman having five minutes, but I trust the Members of the 
House will not ask for further time until we have disposed of 
the bill pending before the House. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
Commissioner from the Philippines? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GUEVARA. Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, I 
am rising with great regret to speak on a topic which affects 
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the vital and fundamental relations between the United States 
and the Philippine Islands. I am happy that the zentlewoman 
from California [Mrs. Kaun] is present and may know what is 
now happening in the State of California to the hundreds and 
hundreds of Filipinos residing in that State. 

The Washington Post of this morning gives an account of the 
fact that many Filipino laborers have been mobbed. One of 
them was killed and 15 were injured and sent to hospitals. 
The residences occupied by Filipinos were also invaded and de- 
stroyed. They compelled the Filipinos to be sent away from 
Santa Cruz, Salinas, and other places in California. 

Mr. Speaker, this is a question that ought to be considered 
very carefully by this House. This is another argument in 
favor of granting independence to the Philippine Islands. 

So long as we are under the American flag we will feel en- 
titled to come to this country and to engage in the work in 
which other nationals are engaged. We are pleased that Amer- 
leans can come to our country and, in fact, we have opened 
the doors of our country for them to engage in any activ ty 
that they may want to undertake, and, if necessary, to let them 
have our homes and our places of business; but if the United 
States can not make the Filipinos safe, if we can not be pro- 
tected as was promised us, then the only thing to do is to sepa- 
rate and sever our relations. 

Similar events have occurred not only in California but in 
Washington and other places. Therefore, when a Filipino comes 
to the United States he can not feel safe or feel sure that he 
will be protected and looked upon by Americans as one of them, 
as one of them who belongs to their country and to their 
Government. 

What will happen to the Filipinos now on the Pacific coast? 
Every minute they are living in that part of the country their 
lives and their fortunes are not well protected. 

It is true that the Governor of California sent word to the 
Bureau of Insular Affairs that the situation would be well han- 
died. But handled when? After one Filipino has been shot to 
death and others sent to hospitals and their homes destroyed 
by a mob? 

O Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, if we had done 
similar things to Americans in the Philippine Islands, what 
battleships, what an army this Government would send to our 
country to protect the lives of its own nationals! Yet our citi- 
zens are killed and wounded and mobbed in this country and 
only get protection in the papers and in promises! 

In order to prevent the Filipinos in great numbers from com- 
ing into the United States, the only alternative is to grant our 
country its independence. I will be frank with the Members 
of the House. 

As long as the present relations between the two countries 
continue, the Filipinos wili also continue coming, unlimited, 
into the United States. The only way to regulate the matter 
and remedy this deplorable situation is for America to grant 
Philippine freedom. [Applause.] 

CONSERVATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


The SPEAKER. Under authority of resolution (H. Res. 125) 
the House automatically resolves itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to 
appoint a commission to study and report on the conservation 
and administration of the public domain. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the considera- 
tion of the bill H. R. 6153, with Mr. CHINDBLOM in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to the principle 
of the Executive continually encroaching upon the powers of 
the Congress. 

Under our Constitution there are certain prerogatives which 
were given to the three branches of government, and we find 
now recommendation after recommendation for commission 
after commission to be set up by act of Congress to solve prob- 
lems which rightfully belong to the Congress, 

I have the most profound respect for the office of President 
and a kindly feeling for the present occupant of that exalted 
office, but it is easy for one to remember how the Department 
of Commerce had established under it, bureau after bureau 
and power after power placed under the Department of Com- 
merce during the last six or eight years, particularly while 
President Hoover was Secretary; and in the last few days there 
have come to the Congress repeated recommendations for 
commissions 

Now, we find the Committee on Public Lands of our House 
about to delegate its authority to a commission composed of 
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men, if you please, outside of the Congress to solve the questions 
and perform the duties which rightfully belong to the Public 
Lands Committee of the House. 

As for me, I would prefer to chance the rights of my con- 
stituents with such men as the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
ColroN ], the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Evans], my own 
colleague [Mr. Yon], of Florida, and the other able members of 
the Public Lands Committee who have studied this question, 
some of them for years. S 

The commission is to be composed of 25 members, chosen out- 
side of the Congress, to undertake to assemble information and 
make recommendations to bring back and give to the Congress. 
I dare say the members of this proposed commission could write 
90 per cent of their report the day after they are appointed. 
They are usually appointed, I believe, with a certain purpose 
in view, and often their recommendations can pretty safely be 
recognized in advance, 

After they are appointed then the propaganda begins, and 
often in accordance with ideas expressed in this propaganda 
the report is made. The commissioners would probably obtain 
about the same Information that your own Honse committees now 
have or can promptly obtain. All you have to do is to call on 
your governmental agencies—and what voice is there stronger 
with departmental officials than the voice of Congress? All 
this information will be promptly furnished by the department 
heads. These officials promptly serve the Congress. 

Your Public Lands Committee can call in experts, if they 
desire, They have or can obtain attendance and services of 
any experts desired. Instead of that this resolution would cre- 
ate a commission to solve questions and perform the duties of 
the Congress. 

My friends, soon if you continue creating commissions and 
bureaus there will be no function for a Member of Congress at 
all; he will be the victim of commissions and bureaus of his own 
creation ; in fact, bureaus and commissions are already usurping 
the powers of the legislative branch of our Government. 

It is undoubtedly an ubsafe principle of government when 
Members of Congress by resolution of this kind “pass the 
buck,” so to speak, and let some commission decide for the 
President and for the Congress things they want enacted into 
law. 

I am always willing to assume my responsibility and vote in 
the House—I am ready to perform my duty in committee and 
yote on such legislative matters as come rightfully before this 
body. I am unwilling to continue to vote the taxpayers’ money, 
$50,000 here, $150,000 there, and so on, to call in so-called com- 
missioners to solye the problems of Congress. We should meet 
the problems and solve them and not “ pass the buck.” 

Numerous recommendations for various commissions have 
recently emanated from the executive branch of the Govern- 
ment. Why continue to place commissions between the Presi- 
dent and the Congress? Why not let each department face and 
perform their respective prerogatives? 

Oh, I look back some 10 or 12 years, when there was a man in 
the White House that did not have to call in expert commis- 
sioners to solve minor questions. Instead, my friends, you had 
an Executive there who solved problems which rightfully be- 
longed to the executive branch of the Government and did not 
undertake to encroach upon the rights of Congress. My friends, 
I venture to say that if you had another Woodrow Wilson in 
the White House to-day you would not haye the requests for 
bureaus and commissions as you now haye. 

I do not believe there is any Member of Congress that would 
not like to see the public domain question settled, There are 
almost 200,000,000 acres, I believe, a large part in my State, 
and I am willing to advise with the members of the House com- 
mittee in such recommendations as it may make. Our public 
domain should be protected and safely managed, but not plun- 
dered or exploited by selfish individuals or Falls and Daugh- 
ertys. If it should in total or in part be ceded to the respective 
States, then let us discuss the question as representatives of 
the people and decide, instead of relying upon some commission 
to tell us what to do, and thus encroach upon our rights and 
duties. We can not afford to shirk our duties and share with 
the executive department those prerogatives which rightfully 
and justly belong to the Congress. [Applause.] 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, one of the greatest awakenings that 
ean come to anyone is the realization of human mental limita- 
tions. The unknown has neither definite depth, height, nor 
limit, covers all space, and extends from eternity to eternity. 
No lawyer is worthy of the name of an attorney until he realizes 
fully his lack of even a working knowledge of law and begins to 
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work day and night for deeper and clearer knowledge. No 
doctor ought to be permitted to prescribe for human ills until 
with fear and trembling he realizes the extent of his responsi- 
bility and the limitations of his medical knowledge. 

No man is qualified as a legislator until he feels humble in 
the presence of the tremendous task he is about to undertake 
and is willing to only put his hand to the task while seeking 
always for every ray of light and information he can possibly 
obtain from every available source by every legitimate means. 
The truly worth-while committees of this House are those which, 
realizing their limitations, seek ever for the highest and best 
information from the purest and best sources. 

I would have been sorely disappointed had I, as a new mem- 
ber going upon the Public Lands Committee, found that com- 
mittee made up entirely of men who thought they embodied 
the sum total of human knowledge upon all subjects of which 
that committee has jurisdiction. 

Mr. Chairman, our records in Congress are not measured by 
the extent of our own personal knowledge but by our ability 
to subject the knowledge furnished by others to the acid test of 
sound reasoning directed by a sincere honesty of purpose. 

The greatest men of all times are those who gladly humble 
themselves to seek, so far as possible, the wisdom of all men 
and who, having obtained the views and information of others, 
have honestly and conscientiously used that knowledge for the 
good of the race. 

I am glad my committee is seeking information on this great 
subject, and I for one am not afraid for my people to know 
that I desire all possible information on this great subject, 
which so vitally concerns all the Nation and which all the 
wise men since the beginning of time have never yet properly 
solved. Some one has asked the question whether or not the 
Public Lands Committee considered itself competent to report 
and pass legislation. I make reply that no committee of this 
House has the ability to properly legislate until that com- 
mittee secures every necessary piece of information by every 
legitimate means. 

Members of the Public Lands Committee have the ability to 
secure much of the information sought by this resolution, but 
it is not a question of ability, it is a question of time. We 
simply have not the time to do our other work and do the work 
required of the commission provided here. As Members of 
the House we can not afford to put ail our time for a long while 
on any one subject. We must handle hundreds of problems 
rather than only one. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr, Chairman, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I am glad to. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is the gentleman not afraid that a large 
commission of this kind, made up of 25 people, who are to 
have from now until December, 1930, to walk over this Gov- 
ernment grass they are talking about, which is being damaged 
by the stock going over it, will do more harm to it than the 
cattle? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. I yielded to the gentleman, 
Mr. Chairman, for a sincere question. I have no such fear, I 
will say to the gentleman; but I do believe that 25 people pro- 
vided for in this commission can obtain knowledge which, when 
added to the knowledge of the Public Lands Committee, will 
help in a great way to solve this great problem. I am very 
much in favor of the creation of this commission. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not at all alarmed because anyone 
thinks my committee is not all wise. I do not mind my people 
knowing of my limitations. I am glad to seek after more 
light at all times. I rather my people would have doubt 
about the extent of my knowledge than about the correctness 
of my judgment. Let people doubt the extent of my infor- 
mation if they wish, for by proper effort I can increase my fund 
of knowledge; but I pray that there be no question about my 
honesty of purpose, for without that there is nothing to 
increase. 

Mr. Chairman, I rather, of course, for my party to go with 
me, but I am not willing to let the majority of my party lead 
me when the only heart, the only head, and the only conscience 
which God Almighty gave me direct me to go contrary to what 
the leaders of my party happen to believe. I realize that I may 
be wrong sometimes when I do not follow others, but if wrong 
I shall at least have the satisfaction of being honest. My peo- 
ple prefer for me to be honest and sometimes mistaken rather 
than dishonest and have the wisdom of Solomon and the 
strength of the fabled Atlas. I go with the majority of my 
party in most instances, fer, to my mind, it is usually right; 
but when the majority of my party pursue a course which I 
conscientiously feel is wrong and not for the best interest of the 
party or the Nation I find myself forced to let my conscience 
be my guide, 
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I supported the pending bill in the committee because I then 
honestly believed it to be right. I shall vote for it now for the 
same reason. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nevada [Mr. ARENTZ]. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, for the benefit of the gentleman from Florida [Mr. 
Greex] I think it would be well for me to read just one por- 
tion of a sentence from a letter dated August 21, addressed to 
the Hon. Joseph M. Dixon, Assistant Secretary of the Interior, 
from the President of the United States. The gentleman from 
Florida [Mr. Green] spoke at some length about the damaging 
influence to this Congress or any other Congress by the ap- 
pointment of too many commissions. With regard to this par- 
ticular commission which has a life until December, 1930, the 
President says—and I shall melude the whole letter in my 
remarks— 

These suggestions are, of course, tentative, pending investigation of 
the full facts, but generally 1 may state that it is my desire to work 
out more constructive policies for conservation in our grazing land, 
our water storage, and our mineral resources, at the same time check 
the growth of Federal bureaucracy, reduce Federal interference in 
affairs of essentially local interest, and thereby Increase the opportu- 
nitles of the Statea to govern themselves, and in all obtain better 
government, 


This commission is not In any sense like the ordinary com- 
mission that is appointed forever, having an unlimited life. 
This commission has a life only until December, 1930, at least it 
will have if I have anything to say about it, because I want the 
report of this commission in the hands of Congress and in the 
hands of the President by next December. I will not find my- 
self bound by the report of this commission. I can state person- 
ally that I shall be influenced by the things the report contains, 
because I want to learn something which I think these 25 men 
and women can tell us about the public domain. We have dis- 
cussed so many phases of the public domain in our Committee 
on Public Lands that we have done more than just nibble at it. 
As the gentleman from Texas IMr. Garner] brought out 
yesterday in his colloquy with the gentleman from Montana 
Mr. Leavrrr], we have gone into many phases of the public- 
lands question and they are many and diverse. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Yes. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. The gentleman is a recognized 
student of the public domain. Would it not tuke the members 
of this commission more time than is allotted to them in this 
bill to obtain the practical working legislative knowledge of 
the public domain that the gentleman has right now? 

Mr. ARENTZ. This commission of 25 will undoubtedly be 
divided Into four sections. Each one of those four sections will 
take up a specifie duty and investigate along certain lines, and 
from time to time they will get together and discuss things 
that they have found out, so that at the end of six or eight 
months each one of the commission of 25 will know what the 
other has accomplished. 

They will discuss every phase of the problem the President 
has mentioned. I for one entered the public service to take 
upon myself responsibility. I do not shirk responsibilities; I 
welcome them, and for that reason I am not turning over any- 
thing to this commission with the Idea of taking responsibilities 
from myself, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is not that responsibility so 
essential to legislation in the public interest exactly what this 
commission will lack? 

Mr. ARENTZ. The responsibility that I am speaking about 
is the responsibility of performing the task from day to day 
that we see, and if we find that task so large, and we give some 
portion of it over to a commission that the President may see 
fit to appoint, we will add to the general knowledge we will 
have and be able to give that much more time to the duties we 
can perform in our committee, 

The public lands comprise many problems. The President 
speaks of three—grazing, water, and minerals. For many years 
we have discussed the idea that the homestead Jaw, for instance, 
has run its course, that it is now obsolete. I {lifer from that 
opinion. Some members of the committee may agree with the 
Secretary of the Interior. Last year there were 30,000 home- 
steaders. Of course, it is a wonderful theory that you and I 
should say that we are not going to permit John Smith and his 
wife, who have the pioneer spirit, to go out onto the desert or 
onto the Wyoming plains or in one of the many Nevada valleys 
and take up 160 acres, 320 or 640 acres, and make a home. It 
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is well enough for us to say, “ We do not want you to go out 
there because you are going to have hardships.” 

What has made this country wonderful are the hardships that 
our forefathers—the pioneers—lived through, the obstacles over- 
come, and the joy at last attained after years and years of effort. 
I think that many still exist who have the pioneering spirit, and 
so long as they do I am in favor of encouraging them. And 
until my children have reached such an age where they do rot 
want to go out on the public domain and take up 160 acres and 
make a home for themselves, I say that I am going to try to 
retain the homestead law as it is. It is interesting to know that 
a former colleague of ours from Milwaukee, the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, Mr. Berger, now dead, a Socialist, stated on the floor 
of this House, in answer to a question of mine, that if it was 
not for the ability of an American citizen, a man or his wife 
or both, to go out onto the public domain and into the forests 
and make a home for themselves, socialism could exist in Amer- 
ica, but that just so long as a man could go out into the wilds 
and, with his own hands and with the work of himself and 
his wife, make a home socialism will never find a place in 
America. 

There is no socialism in America at the present time, simply 
because a man has an opportunity to make something of him- 
self. If he does not make something of himself in a city he can 
go out in the country and do it. I do not want any committee 
or commission to make plans for me and have them followed in 
such a way as to take away that right from the plain American 
citizen, 

We must look after the little fellow where his contact with the 
public domain is concerned. The big fellow can take care of 
himself. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Is it not because of your recog- 
nized qualifications that people recognize the fact that you are 
better qualified to represent the people than an irresponsible 
commission? 

Mr. ARENTZ. Be that as it may. But I would welcome 
the report of a commission, because it may contain things that 
I do not know. I. hope the distinguished members of the Com- 
mittee on the Public Lands and the Committee on Irrigation 
and the Committee on Agriculture will get together and get 
these facts and collate them, and in the end frame legislation 
that will be of benefit to the big fellow as well as to the little 
fellow. I think the big fellow ought to be in the picture, but 
we should not allow him to crowd out the little fellow, and 
our laws must be framed very carefully so that each will be 
taken care of as the conditions warrant. [Applause.] 

In order to clarify the remarks that have been made upon 
this resolution relative to the purposes of this commission, I 
include the following letter from President Hoover, dated 
August 21, 1929, to Hon. Joseph M. Dixon, Assistant Secretary 
of the Interior; the statement of Hon. Joseph M. Dixon at the 
Salt Lake conference of governors; and also the memorandum 
from Hon. James R. Garfield, chairman of the commission, as to 
its plan and scope, with the names of the 25 members of the 
commission : 

Tue WHrre House, 
Washington, August 21, 1929. 
Hon. Josera M. DIXON, 
Assistant Secretary of the Interior, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Secretary Drxon: I have for some years given thought 
to the necessity and desirability for a further step in development of 
the relations between the Federal and State Governments in respect 
to the Public Lands and the Reclamation Service. The meeting of 
the governors of the public-land States at Salt Lake City, which you 
are attending, offers an opportunity for consideration of some phases 
of these questions, and I should appreciate it if you would present 
them to the governors. 

It may be stated at once that our Western States have long since 
passed from thelr swaddling clothes and are to-day more competent 
to manage much of these affairs than is the Federal Government. 
Moreover, we must seck every opportunity to retard the expansion of 
Federal bureaucracy and to place our communities in contro] of their 
own destinies. The problems are in large degree administrative in 
character both as they affect the Federal Government and the govern- 
ment of the States. 

It seems to me that the time has come when we should determine 
the facts in the present situation, should consider the policies now being 
pursued and the changes which I might recommend to Congress. 

That these matters may be gone into exhaustively and that I may 
be advised intelligently, I propose to appoint a commission of 9 or 10 
members [this has been increased to 25], at least 5 [this has been in- 
creased to 1 member from each of the 11 public-land States] of whom 
should be chosen from leading citizens of the public-land States, and I 
should Uke to secure the cooperation of the governors by submission 
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from them of names for such a commission. This commission would 
naturally cooperate with the Department of the Interior. 

As an indication of the far-reaching character of the subjects which 
could come before such a commission, I may recount certain tentative 
suggestions for its consideration, No doubt other subjects and other 
proposals would arise. 

PUBLIC LANDS 

The most vital question in respect to the remaining free public lands 
for both the individual States and the Nation is the preservation of 
their most important value, that is, grazing. The remaining free lands 
of the public domain, that is, not including lands reserved for parks, 
forests, Indians, minerals, power sites, and other minor reserves, are 
valuable in the main only for that purpose. 

The first of the tentative suggestions, therefore, is that the surface 
rights of the remaining unappropriated, unreserved public lands should, 
subject to certain details for protection of homesteaders and the smaller 
stockmen, be transferred to the State governments for public-school pur- 
poses and thus be placed under State administration. 

At the present time these unappropriated lands aggregate in the 
neighborhood of 190,000,000 acres and, in addition some 10,000,000 
acres have been withdrawn for purposes of stock watering places and 
stock drives which might be transferred as a part of a program of 
range preservation. In addition, some 35,000,000 acres have been 
withdrawn for coal and shale reserves, the surface rights of which, 
with proper reservations, might be added to this program of range 
development in the hands of the States. 

Reports which I have received indicate that, due to lack of con- 
structive regulation, the grazing value of these lands is steadily de- 
creasing due to overgrazing and their deterioration, aside from their 
decreased value in the production of herds, Is likely to have a marked 
effect upon the destruction of the soll and ultimatély upon the water 
supply. They bring no revenue to the Federal Government. The Fed- 
eral Government is Incapable of the adequate administration of mat- 
ters which require so large a matter of local understanding. Prac- 
tically none of these lands can be commercially afforested, but in any 
event the forest reserves could be rounded out from them where this 
is desirable. Therefore, for the best interest of the people as a 
whole, and people of the Western States and the small farmers and 
stockmen by whom they are primarily used, they should be managed 
and the policies for their use determined by the State Governments. 

The capacity which the individual States have shown in handling 
school lands already ceded out of every township which are of the same 
character, is in itself proof of this and most of the individual States 
already maintain administrative organization for this purpose so that 
but little added burden would thus be imposed. They could, to the 
advantage of the animal industry, be made to ultimately yield some 
proper return to the States for school purposes and the fundamental 
values could be safeguarded in a fashion not possible by the Federal 
Government, They would also increase the tax base of the State 
governments. 

A question might arise upon the allotment of the Federal road fund 
as a result of a shift of the public-land ownership. It would only be 
just if this allotment could be undisturbed for at least 10 years while 
the States were organizing their range conservation measures. 

It is not proposed to transfer forest, park, Indian, and other existing 
reservations which have a distinctly national as well as local impor- 
tance. Inasmuch as the royalties from mineral rights revert to the 
Western States, either direet or through the reclamation fund, their 
reservation to the Federal control is not of the nature of a deprival. 

i RECLAMATION SERVICH 

It seems to me that the vital questions here are to reorient the direc- 
tion of the Reclamation Service primarily to the storage of water and 
to simplify its administration. 

The reclamation fund and the Reclamation Service were created in 
1002 and the situation has since changed materially. The present plan, 
as you are aware, Is that receipts from sale of public lands, mineral 
royalties, and repayments by the beneficiaries for expenditure upon 
projects all accrue to this fund, The Reclamation Service undertakes 
special projects upon the authorization of Congress, which are financed 
from the fund on the basis of return by the landowners or purchasers 
of the cost of the project, but without interest for a term of years. A 
total of approximately $182,000,000 has been expended from the fund, 

The present reclamation act is based fundamentally on the reclama- 
tion of Government-owned lands. Possible areas available for reclama- 
tion have now passed almost wholly into private ownership, and the 
use of the reclamation fund for further projects may be legally criti- 
cized owing to the fact that the land is no longer part of the public 
domain and circumlocution by voluntary agreements may not always 
be possible. 

Moreover, the application of the fund under the present organization 
results in very large Federal administrative activities within the States 
of a character which was never originally contemplated and which could 
be much better administered by the local State governments them- 
selves. In many ways it duplicates the State water administrations. 

There are several tentative suggestions for more effective handling 
of the fund. For instance, the Reclamation Service for all new proj- 
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ects might well be confined to the construction of permanent works— 
that is, dams and such construction as results in water storage—and 
at the completion of such construction the entire works be handed 
over to the States with no obligation for repayment to the reclama- 
tion fund except such revenues as might arise from electrical power 
and possibly in some cases from the sale of water until the outlay 
has been repaid, or in any event for not longer than, say, 50 years. 

Again, there are certain instances of insufficiently capitalized com- 
munity-owned irrigation projects which are at the point of failure, for 
whom the reclamation fund might be made a proper vehicle to rescue 
homes that are now in jeopardy. 

A further activity which might be considered for incorporation in 
the Reclamation Service would be the authorization to join with the 
States and local communities or private individuals for the creation 
of water storage for irrigation purposes. The primary purpose of these 
suggestions is thus to devote the Federal Government activities to the 
creation of water storage and a reduction of other activities within the 
States. 

Under such arrangements the State would have the entire manage- 
ment of all new reclamation projects and would themselves deal with 
the irrigation-land questions and land settlements. It is only through 
the powers of the States that reclamation districts can legally be 
organized, which would incorporate the liability of privately owned 
lands for irrigation expenditure, and by such organization it ought to 
be possible to finance the subsidiary works. 

By direction of the Reclamation Seryice in some such manner the 
large provision of water storage would ultimately secure a very large 
increase in the irrigable area of the various States. It is evident to 
every engineer that water storage is not always directly connected with 
an irrigation project but vital to expansion of irrigation. This em- 
phasis and this direction of Federal activities to water storage rather 
than land development has also an incidental importance to flood con- 
trol and navigation. 

It is not suggested that the States should take over the administra- 
tion of the established projects but that the system should be set up 
for future undertakings, If it were instituted it would, of course, be 
necessary to set up some safeguards to cover interstate projects. No 
doubt each new project as at present should be specifically authorized 
by Congress. 

It must be understood that these suggestions are only tentative; that 
they have no application to dealing with power questions except that 


which is incidental to storage of water for irrigation or its further 


incidental use in navigation and flood control. Moreover the question 
of the advisability or inadvisability of opening new areas of land for 
cultivation in the face of present obvious surplus of farm products does 
not arise because the activities outlined herein will only affect farm 
production 10 or 20 years hence by which time we shall probably need 
more agricultural land. 


MINERAL RESOURCES 


The policies to be pursued in development and conservation of mineral 
resources of the public domain present many problems. They are 
problems of a national as well as a local character. I know that the 
Western as well as the Eastern States agree that abuse of permits for 
mineral development or unnecessary production and waste in our 
national resources of minerals is a matter of deepest concern and must 
be vigorously prevented, = 

Because of such abuse and waste I recently instituted measures to 
suspend further issue of oil prospecting permits on public lands and to 
clean up the misuse of outstanding permits, and thereby to clear the 
way for constructive conservation. It may interest the governors to 
know that when this decision was taken, on the 12th of March, there 
were prospecting permits in force covering over 40,000,000 acres of the 
public domain, We have now determined that over 40 per cent of 
these holders had not complied with the requirements of the law; that 
the large portion of these licenses were being used for the purpose of 
preventing others from engaging in honest development, and some even 
as a basis of “blue sky ” promotions. After yielding to the claimants 
the widest latitude to show any genuine effort at development under 
the outstanding prospecting permits, the total will probably be reduced 
to about 10,000,000 acres upon which genuine development is now in 
progress. The public domain is, therefore, being rapidly cleared of this 
abuse. The position is already restored to a point where measures can 
be discussed which will further effectually conserve the national re- 
sources and at the same time take account of any necessity for local 
supplies, x 

GENERAL 

These suggestions are, of course tentative, pending investigation of 
the full facts, but generally I may state that it is my desire to work out 
more constructive policies for conservation in our grazing lands, our 
water storage, and our mineral resources, at the same time check the 
growth of Federal bureaucracy, reduce Federal interference in affairs of 
essentially local interest, and thereby inerease the opportunity of the 
States to govern themselves, and in all obtain better government. 

Yours faithfully, ` 
HERBERT Hoover. 
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STATEMENT OF HON. JOSEPH M. DIXON AT THE SALT LAKE CONFERENCE OF 
GOVERNORS 

I am not so optimistic as to believe that out of this conference will 
come the final solution of all the problems of the West, but I do believe 
that you can here plant a real milestone in the history of its develop- 
ment. 

Let us analyze the proposals of the President and see what may 
evolve from their enactment into statutory law. 

First, his proposal as to the disposition of the surface title of the 
remaining public lands. 

On June 30, 1929, there remained of the public domain in the 11 
mujor public- land States, exclusive of a much smaller acreage in North 
and South Dakota, Alabama, Arkansas, aud Minnesota, and exclusive 
of national forests, Indian reservations, national parks, stock driveways, 
water holes, etc., as follows: Arizona, 16,911,367 acres; California, 
20,209,421 acres; Colorado, 8,218,875 acres; Idaho, 10,734,420 acres; 
Montana, 6,000,144 acres; Nevada, 53,410,938 acres; New Mexico, 16,- 
282,582 acres; Oregon, 13,227,141 acres; Utah, 25,147,867 acres; Wash- 
ington, 951,003 acres; Wyoming, 17,035,537 acres. 

These 11 States have heretofore (exclusive of their grants for their 
various educational and other State institutions) been granted by the 
Federal Government for thelr public-land funds—in some States two 
sections out of each township, and in Utah, New Mexico, and Arizona 
four sections In each township—the following total acreage of the public 
domain lying within thelr respective limits: 

Acres. 


8, 093, 156 
5, 584, 203 
8, 685, 618 
2, 963, 698 


967 

855, 662 

8, 399, 360 
5, 844, 196 

— 2, 376, 391 
3, 470, 009 


From these Federal land grants alone the States of the West have 
built up thelr present public-school funds, which, year by year, are 


Arizona. 
Californis 
Colorado 
Idaho 
Montana 
Novuda 
New Mexico. 
Oregon 

Utan 
Washington 
Wyoming 


steadily growing In magnitude and from which is annually distributed 

nililions of Income to the school children of our respective States. 
Taking my own State as a yardstick, in order to visualize the actual 

result of the surrender value of the remaining public lands within her 


borders and we find that the total area of school sections granted under 
her enabling act to have been, in round numbers, 5,000,000 acres, The 
present proposal gives Montana, in round numbers, 7,000,000 acres 
additional. 

Naturally, the remaining 7,000,000 acres are not the equivalent, acre 
for acre, of the school lands embraced within the original grant and still 
my judgment is that the granting of the remaining 7,000,000 acres win 
almost double the Income of the permanent school fund of Montana, 
and to that extent lift the burden of local school taxation from the 
homes and farms and business interests of our State. 

Take Iduho: Under her original public-school land grant, she received 
approximately 3,000,000 acres; under the President's proposal, she will 
receive in excess of 10,000,000 acres additional, more than three times 
the original grant. g 

Here again you will find that, acre for acre, it is not of the same 
intrinsic value. No doubt in Idaho, the enterprising State land agents 
und early settlers and the large cattle and sheep outfits made their en- 
tries alongside the streams and water holes, so that in many places 
water for the remaining lands Is now at a premium and not Immediately 
available for the larger use of the millions of acres of grazing lands 
now held by the Federal Government. 

But my judgment is that we have not, as yet, half developed the 
future and potential water supply on these vast areas of grazing lands. 

The sinking of wells a few hundred feet, at almost any place in the 
two States just named will develop abundant water for stock raising 
and domestic use, if the proper rewards were offered through honestly 
administered, long-term leases by the States. 

At the present time these millions of acres of the public domain bring 
to the Federal Government, from the surface rights, not one dollar of 
revenue 

Since the enactment of the free homestead law in 1862, under the 
administration of Lincoln, the Federal Government has never attempted 
to coin revenue from the disposal of the public lands, except from the 
royalties imposed upon of] and coal, which are immediately turned back 
into the reclamation fund for the development of the arid lands In the 
West. 

From time to time there have been proposals for the leasing of the 
remaining grazing lands by the Federal Government, but I have never 
yet seen one that was not most cumbersome in its proposed operation 
and, worst of all, inevitably lodges bureau control at Washington in the 
administration of the lands here in the West. 

That is what the President now proposes to abolish by giving to the 
States themselves the ownership and right of control. The individual 
States have the machinery already set up for doing this very work 
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through their efficient State land boards already functioning in the 
administration of the present State-owned school lands. 

There is another and even bigger matter involved in the President's 
proposal: Any man who is intimately acquainted with the present 
physical condition of our Federal-owned grazing lands well knows that 
they have been pastured down to the grass roots, We know that they 
are not now producing one-fifth of the natural forage that they would 
produce if intelligent use were applied. 

The old days of the laxuriant bunch grass have disappeared under the 
present ruinous practice of indiscriminate grazing without any restric- 
tion whatever. 

Intelligent use of our western grazing land would easily treble their 
carrying power In the matter of production of cattle, sheep, and wool. 

There is another matter involved that to the far-seeing man may 
even assume bigger proportions than the immediate one of the increased 
carrying capacity of our ranges, and that is the very serious impair- 
ment of our watersheds from overgrazing, which has already resulted 
in a much lower carrying capacity for the annual snow and rainfall, 
with the resultant quick run-off in the spring and disastrous floods that 
inevitably follow. 

The people of the East can make no better future investment than 
that of granting to the people of the West the remaining public lands, 
if we can assure them in turn that our administration of the trust 
involved will result in better protection of the watersheds, through a 
better use and rehabilitation of the natural soil covering and through 
a continually expanding program of impounding at the head of our 
rivers by dams and reservolrs constructed primarily for irrigation the 
flood waters that now pour down each spring in disastrous floods to the 
lower reaches of our great rivers, 


THE RECLAMATION PROGRAM 


In his letter the President calls to your attention his proposal to 
make the present reclamation act more flexible and of far greater 
consequential value to the West. 

We of the West counted its enactment as another milestone in the 
development of the national heritage. To the man of limited vision it 
might seem to have been wrought out for the benefit of the semiarid 
States alone. 

That was the narrower viewpoint that had to be combated at Wash- 
ington, when President Roosevelt led the fight for Its enactment in 1902. 
The actual experience of 27 years has abundantly justified the wisdom 
of the plan, not only for western development but also the accruing 
economic benefits that have been widespread throughout the Nation, 
in the greater demand for eastern-made goods from every reclaimed farm 
in the West. 

About $182,000,000 has now been expended In the constraction of Fed- 
eral reclamation projects, of which amount approximately $15,000,000 
has been charged off, owing to unforeseen physical conditions, and 
approximately thirteen millions have also been placed in “ suspense.” 

Repayments by settlers on the various projects now amount to approxi- 
mately $36,000,000. The commitments for projects now under con- 
struction or authorized will approximate about thirty-two millions. 

Under the réclamation act all moneys arising from the public lands 
go into the reclamation fund. Congress has made no direct appropria- 
tion for the construction of these vast works. 

Last year approximately $7,000,000 came into the reclamation fund, 
nearly all of it from of] and coal royalties and repayments from projects 
now completed, 

We of the West know that the major problems affecting new irri- 
gation projects arise from the difficulties involved in the settlement of 
the raw lands, 

It has not been an easy matter for the settler on irrigated lands, 
whether Federal or privately developed, to forge his way to a fairly 
Prosperous condition, involving as it must do, a heavy investment in 
land leveling, construction of buildings, and in machinery and livestock. 

As a whole, the Federal reclamation projects, providing for long-term 
repayments without interest. have been far more successful than those 
constructed with private capital, involving the heavy Interest charges on 
the bonds. 

It is common knowledge to us from the irrigation States that many 
of these privately constructed projects are now in a bad way and that 
many meritorious projects of this type are threatened with disaster be- 
cause of their inability to refinance themselves. 

In the President's proposal he points out that in these meritorious 
cases the reclamation act might well be given more flexibility, so as to 
take care of this type of privately constructed project where the settler 
is already upon the land by long-time loans advanced from the reclama- 
tion fund, with a low interest rate. To me there is no more practical 
way of extending intelligent help to agriculture at this time. 

He also proposes that if the individual States will take over the job 
of administering the work of reclamation that the Federal Government, 
in its future commitments from the reclamation fund, advance the money 
necessary for the construction of the dams and reservoirs, without 
repayment from the States; the individual States in turn to have super- 
visory control of the digging of the main canals and laterals, 
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This plan would very materially reduce the acre cost of future 
reclamation to the point where successful land settlement would be 
assured. 

I judge that the President, in recommending this joint plan, believes 
that the Nation Itself is fully justified in making this contribution of 
the dams and reservoirs, both for irrigation and an offset against the 
lessened danger from floods and as a more comprehensive plan of 
national flood control. 

As to the general plans above outlined my guess would be that most 


of you are in agreement up to this point, but that in some of your | 


minds the question has arisen, What about the mineral subsurface 
rights? Why should they not also be turned over as a gift to the 
public-land States? 

As a man of the West whose past life has been lived in and whose 
personal interests and future hopes are wholly wrapped up in its devel- 
opment, I will give you the reason why that very thing is neither 
desirable nor to be hoped for at this time. 

In the first place there is no public-land State that has the equipment 
absolutely necessary for scientifically bandling the vast mineral re- 
sources underlying the public lands. The Federal Government is spend- 
ing, and for years has been spending, more than a million dollars per 
year in the maintenance of its Geological Survey. Here we have a 
force of about 500 highly trained men at work in making most compre- 
hensive surveys and studies of our coal, oil, phosphates, potash, metal- 
liferous ores, topographical surveys, stream gaging, underground water 
supply, and their related subjects. 

This work is particularly a national and not a State affair. The 
individual States at this time are not financially able, nor are they 
equipped in even the most meager way, to undertake or carry on this 
Work. 

From both the national and the State viewpoint it would be a 
disaster to attempt to reverse this procedure, 

In the second place the individual States would reap no actual benefit 
by a surrender of this Federal right to the States, as the individual 
public-land States are now receiving through the reclamation act every 
dollar of revenue that comes from mineral royalties, except a meager 
10 per cent of the receipts which the Federal Government retains for 
its supervisory control and administration of the underground mineral 
wealth. 

Surely the States could not hope to carry on this work of explora- 
tion and administration so cheaply or with such efficiency. 


Only recently I heard the comment that turning over the surface 
title to the public lands, without the accompanying mineral title, was 
like presenting the egg shell without the meat. 

Certainly no man from the West, who has a comprehensive knowl- 
edge of the facts inyolved, will give patient ear to such loose and 
foolish conversation. 

There is also another side to that question that we might as well 


face first as last. All this proposed plan for turning over the public 
lands and making more flexible the present reclamation act involve 
favorable congressional action. 

I believe that under the kindly and intelligent leadership of the 
President, these two things are possible; and that the Congress will 
follow his leadership in bringing it to a successful conclusion. 

But a proposal to Congress to turn over the coal, oil, potash, phos- 
phates, and metalliferous ores to the several States, with our minimum 
of representation in the House and Senate, would be hopelessly Im- 
possible from its inception. 

The same is true of the national forests. In the administration of 
the national forests, the Federal Government is spending each year 
far more than it receives from the sale of timber and the grazing 
receipts. 

To begin with, 25 per cent of all forest receipts are immediately 
returned to the States in which the forests lie. 

The next time any man proposes that the individual States take 
over the national forests, I wish you would keep in mind the fol- 
lowing facts and figures: 


For the fiscal year ended June 30, 1925, the Federal Government | 


expended for the administration of the national forests, for the pur- 
chase of additional lands, and for the building of permanent roads 
and trails therein, the sum of $23,759,375, of which total $10,477,564 
was expended for rond-construction work alone. The recelpts from 
the national forests that year from timber sales and granting fees 
totaled $5,000,187. 

For 1926 the Government expended on its national forests 
$22,729,348, of which $12,989,605 was expended for roads and trails, 
and $1,146,487 for additions to the forests. During the year 1926 
the total receipts from the national forests was $5,155,661. 

For the year 1927 the total expenditure by the Federal Government 
for the national forests was $23,512,220, of which $10,532,407 was for 
the construction of pérmanent reads and trails and $1,063,930 for the 
acquisition of additional forest lands. For the year 1927 the Federal 
Government's total receipts from grazing fees and timber sales was 
$3,166,605, 

For the year 1928 the total expenditure by the Federal Government 
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the construction of permanent roads and trails and $2,069,122 for the 
purchase of additional lands. The total receipts for the year 1928 
were $5,441,434. 

For the 4-year period from 1925 to 1928 the Federal Government 
expended on its national forests a sum total of $92,658,392, and for 
the same period received in return $20,763,837, 25 per cent of which, 
$5,190,960, was returned to the States. 

A study of the receipts and expenditures by the Federal Government 
in the conservation of the national forests surely will not leaye any 
enthusiasm in the minds of those who have been clamoring for the 
Federal Government to surrender the national forests to the individual 
States. 

I have a very distinct recollection of the agitation that spread 
through the West 25 years ago, when President Roosevelt led the cru- 
sade for the preservation of the remaining national forests of the 
West. I recall how bitterly he was assailed at the time by the cry 
of those who said that he was “robbing the West of its heritage.” 
The experience of the past quarter of a century now slows that, as a 
matter of fact, he was literally saying us from ourselves by putting 
a check on the indiscriminate, immediate destruction of the forest lands 
of the Mountain States. 

Only a few weeks ago I saw the same clamor arise in some portions 
of the West when President Hoover declared his present policy of 
conserving in an orderly manner the oil reserves of the West that 
happen to lie within Government-owned lands. 

All of us present here to-day will, in the coming years, pay grateful 
recognition to the act of President Hoover in trying to lessen the pres- 
ent wastefulness in the overproduction of our great natural resource 
of oil, so that it may be developed in an orderly, economical way. 

From all the royalties paid the Federal Government on oil, coal, and 
timber sales from public lands outside the national forests there is 
immediately returned to the individual States 37144 per cent for our 
roads and schools, 10 per cent for administration, the remaining 5214 
per cent being paid into the reclamation fund. 

When we talk about taking over the mineral wealth for the public- 
land States we automatically close down all further aid for reclamation. 

We can not eat our pie and keep it, too. 

In our enthusiastic support of a program that we ourselves favor 
we are sometimes prone to overlook an inventory of the cold facts, 

The public domain was acquired by gifts from some of the older 
States, by purehase from foreign governments, and as indemnity from 
Mexico as a result of the war of 1845-1847. No public-land State has 
ever added one single acre to our flag. 

The mineral wealth underlying our public lands does not belong to 
the public-land States and never did. 

Neither should we forget that the Constitution reposes in the Congress 
the exclusive authority to dispose of the public lands and to adopt the 
rules and regulations regarding their disposal. 

The President can only recommend to Congress such action as he 
deems wise and beneficial to the Nation as a whole, of which we of 
the West are an integral part. 

Our only hope for bringing about the desired change in present condi- 
tlons, that we believe is fraught with such big possibilities for the 
development of the West, is through orderly procedure and the presenta- 
-tion of our case in a way that will appeal to the far-seeing Congress- 
men and Senators from the Eastern States. 

In order to bring this about, the President now proposes to name a 
commission of 9 or 10 men, 5 of whom shall be from the public-land 
States of the West, to study this matter and then to make report to him 
of the result of their findings. Backed up by a favorable recommenda- 
tion of this kind, he is of the opinion that the Congress will favorably 
respond by the enactment of legislation that will bring to early fruition 
the program outlined in his letter to you. 

As members of this commission, he earnestly desires that the five 
western members shall include some of our biggest and best men, who 
are thoroughly conversant with the problem involved. 

In his letter he asks that each governor submit to him two or three 
names from his State to help guide him in making up the list from 
the West. 

We can accomplish nothing without mutual cooperation and leadership. 
I have faith to believe that out of this conference will come great good 
and bigger things for the future development of the great Republic to 
which we all bold allegiance and especially to that portion which we 
affectionately call“ the West“ with its great mountain ranges, valleys, 
and plains, irrigated lands, undeveloped water powers, and mineral 
wealth. 

In his letter to you the President has outlined his plan for turning 
over to you a great heritage. He has also pointed the way whereby 
the irrigation States of the West can develop their now arid lands, 
under their own control, to full fruition. 

He has proposed a method of now cutting the Gordian knot, that 
will free you from bureaucratic control at Washington, of which we 
have complained in the past, 

May not we of the West, under the leadership here assembled, now 
confront an opportunity that if taken at its flood tide will surely lead 


for the national forests was $22,657,454, of which $9,626,805 was for on to bigger and better things in the years just ahead of us? 
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May not the President's proposals, if now met in a reciprocal spirit, 
easily assume the magnitude of a Magna Charta in the future develop- 
ment of the West? 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR—MEMORANDUM FOR THE PRESS 

James R. Garfield, chairman of President Hoover's Commission on 
Conservation and Administration of the Public Domain, has issued, 
through Secretary Wilbur, a call for the first meeting of that body to 
convene at the Department of the Interior on November 23. 

Coincident with the issuance of that call, the first full list of the 
members of the commission is given out, There are 21 people on it, as 
follows: 

James R. Garfleld, chairman, Cleveland, Oblo; Elwood Mead, Wash- 
ington, D. C.; I. M. Brandjord, Helena, Mont.; R. K. Tiffany, Olympia, 
Wash.; Rudolph Kuchler, Luhrs Building, Phoenix, Ariz.; Charles J. 
Moynihan, Montrose, Colo.; George W. Malone, Carson City, Nev.; 
William Peterson, Logan, Utah; I. H. Nash, Boise, Idaho; Perry Jen- 
kins, Big Piney, Wyo.; E. C. Van Petten, Ontario, Oreg.; Wallace 
Townsend, Little Rock, Ark.; H. O. Bursum, Socorro, N. Mex.; George 
Horace Lorimer, Curtis Publishing Co., Philadelphia, Pa.; James P. 
Goodrich, Winchester, Ind.; Gardner Cowles, Des Moines, Iowa; Huntley 
Spaulding, Rochester, N. H.; Col. W. B. Greeley, Seattle, Wasb.; Mary 
Roberts Rinehart, Washington, D. C. The Secretary of the Interior 
and the Secretary of Agriculture will be ex officlo members of the 
commission. The chalrmen of the House and Senate Committees on 
Public Lands and Agriculture will be asked to attend the meetings. 

The commission for the present will operate upon the basis of yolun- 
tary service. It is anticipated, however, that early legislation in the 
new Congress will provide it with funds and congressional authority. 

The creation of this commission bas grown out of the desire on the 
part of the administration to determine as best it can the proper policy 
under conditions of to-day for handling the public domain, Secretary 
Wilbur started the discussion when, before a conference of western 
governors at Boise, Idaho, last July, he suggested that it might be wise 
to turn the public lands over to the States, He emphasized the fact 
that the most vital need of the West was water, and that the first con- 
sideration was such protection of watersheds as to produce the maxi- 
mum of stream flow, He thought that the Western States were water 
conscious and might handle their watersheds to better advantage 
than had the Federal Government. 

President Hoover, in a letter to another meeting of western governors 
held at Salt Lake City, Utah, on August 21, agreed with this position 
and maintained that the restoration of the grazing potentialities of 
these lands was of first Importance. Rainfall, he pointed out, ran quickly 
off of lands bare from overgrazing, causing erosion and floods, and went 
Unregulated grazing had greatly injured the range from 
both the standpoint of grass produced and of water yielded. No return 
from these hinds had been received by the Federal Government. The 
President held that the Federal Government is less able properly to 
administer matters so far from Washington than are State agencies 
that are close to them. He believes also that better government results 
when such problems are handled locally. 

The area covered by these public lands is about equal to that of the 
State of Texas. A study of it made 20 years ago by a public-land 
commission appointed by President Roosevelt made specific recommenda- 
tlons to the effect that grazing on it should be controlled to the end 
that the range be restored and come to serve a better purpose. No 
action, however, has been taken by a distant Federal Government which 
seems to have been given ample opportunity to act. The President will 
ask the commission he has appointed to counsel him as to the advis- 
ability of turning these lands over to the States, 

In the matter of irrigated lands also, conditions are not the same as 
they were 27 years ago when the Reclamation Bureau was created. At 
that time most of the lands in the West that were capable of irrigation 
were public lands. It was thought that it was the proper province of 
the Federal Government to store the water, establish the ditches, aid 
the settlers, supervise the transfer of ownership of the land from the 
Government to the individual. Now practically all land capable of 
irrigation has passed into private ownership. The Government's posi- 
tlon seems to be simplified. Possibly its proper function is merely to 
store the water and leave it to the Stutes and local communities to 
develop the ditches and attend to the detail of the distribution of the 
land. 

The President and the Secretary of the Interior belleve that the situa- 
tion in the West has greatly changed since the earlier governmental 
studies of the problems were made and that the whole situation should 
be reconsidered from the viewpoint of the present. They belleve that 
further development of the West is largely dependent on one item 
water, The first consideration In handling the public domain should 
be to increase Its value as a watershed. That accomplished it becomes 
the purpose of reclamation to store the water that it be not wasted. 
The Commission on Conservation and Administration of the Public 
Domain will be asked to aid In writing a new conservation policy that 
fits new conditions. 


Mr. EVANS of Montana, 
time remains? 


to waste. 


Mr. Chairman, how much of our 
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The CHAIRMAN. Sixteen minutes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Mr. Chairman, I shall utilize such 
time as seems necessary. 

On yesterday there occurred an unfortunate development in 
the debate in the consideration of a great national problem, or 
in the consideration of a measure which might lead to the ad- 
justment of a great national problem. It was suggested that 
this House had divided on political lines on this measure. The 
suggestion came from both sides of the House, that we were 
dividing on political lines; and in that division it was suggested 
that I was among the few recorded as not being in accord with 
my party. 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I regret that 
situation; I regret any occasion in which I find myself out of 
aceord with my political associates, 

Mr. Chairman, this matter was considered in a great com- 
mittee of the House, and I expressed my views In the com- 
mittee, and I was convinced in my own mind that this legisla- 
tion should pass. I am sure that I covet the respect and esteem 
of the members of my party and the members of both parties 
on either side of this aisle, and I am sure they will acquit me 
of any offense that I may have committed when I left my 
party, when I say I could not be so craven as to surrender 
my fixed convictions on a piece of legislation national in its 
scope and involving no party question. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, 
man yield? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman does not think 
that any party question is involved in this matter? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I do not. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like it if the gentleman 
would allow me to ask him another question. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. Very well. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Is there unanimity in the States 
where these lands are located in the West that favor such action 
as this? 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. I could not say there is unanimity, 
but if the gentleman will permit me, in a few moments I shall 
discuss that question. 

Referring now to the merits of the question, the opposition 
seems to have questioned not the merits of this particular com- 
mission, which is to be appointed if this legislation is passed, 
but the merits of creating any commission. It is net an un- 
usual thing to appoint commissions. In my experience in 
Congress for 16 years, with almost unanimity such commissions 
have been created, 

I recall another commission created by Congress to inquire 
into the matter of public lands; a commission which rendered 
a very great service to the people of the whole country and 
particularly to the people of the western country, and that 
was a fact-finding commission on the reclamation projects. 
The Government had spent some hundreds of millions of dollars 
on the reclamation projects. The time had arrived when the 
people living on some of those projects were unable to pay the 
charges. They felt that grave errors had been committed by 
the engineers in the execution of those projects. They found 
that lands had been included in those projects which should 
have been eliminated, and that conditions required readjust- 
ment. The Congress created a fact-finding commission, and on 
the recommendation of this commission the Congress cut off 
something like $30,000,000 of expenditure, That could not have 
been done in the absence of the fact-finding commission, 

In this particular instance, the bill under discussion, the 
matter does not pertain solely to the public lands. It pertains 
to the Nation at large. For 150 years the land question has 
been before the Congress of the United States. We have legis- 
lated from time to time because of the progress made, because 
of the diminution in the area of the public land and the settle- 
ments made and the changed conditions. Now, we have a new 
condition which has not been mentioned in this debate. There 
is a school of thought in this country that holds that the public 
lands should be turned over to the several States. 

You will recall that the President of the United States sent a 
letter outlining a tentative plan to turn over the public lands 
to the States. He sent a letter to a governors’ meeting, I be- 
lieve it was, at Salt Lake City during the summer of 1929. That 
letter was read there. He invited the public-land States to 
nominate for him men of prominence who might know about 
these lands to meet and confer with him. His suggestion was 
that the public lands be turned over to the pubdlic-land States, 
the Government of the United States reserving the mineral 
rights, the coal, the oil, the gas, and all the minerals. Now, 
Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, on that question probably every 
man in the West has fixed ideas. A man who has lived, as I 
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have, for 50 years In Montana—and I was there before the 
railroads came—feels he knows a little about that question. 

I have the fixed opinion that the State of Montana and other 
States should not accept the public lands from the Federal Gov- 
ernment if the Federal Government is going to reserve the min- 
eral rights, but I am perfectly willing and eager and anxious 
that the President of the United States might appoint some 
commission, composed of people of prominence from the public- 
land States, people of prominence from New England, New 
York, Massachusetts, and other parts of the country, in order 
that they might collaborate on this question, that they might 
try to bring a meeting of minds on this question, that they 
might convince us if we are wrong, or we might convince them 
if they are wrong. As I say, however, I hold the view that 
those States should retain these mineral rights, and for that 
reason I am anxious for the appointment of some sort of a 
commission. 

It was suggested yesterday, in a rather pointed question, that 
some of the members of the Public Lands Committee felt they 
had not the qualification to deal with this question themselves. 
Well, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, no man would like to say, 
perhaps, that he did not have the qualifications to deal with a 
legislative proposition coming before his committee, but I con- 
fess to you that I would go into such legislation with a great 
deal of trepidation and hesitancy, and I should be eager for any 
information I could acquire from any sort of a source, and I 
think that information might come from a commission appointed 
by the President of the United States, such commission to be 
composed of people interested not alone in the public-land 
States, but in other sections of the country, with a view of fur- 
nishing that information to me and other men who have to deal 
with that question. 

I have no pride of authorship with respect to this reso- 
lution, though I supported it in the committee, but I have felt 
just a little bit hurt that the Congress seemed to divide upon 
political lines and place me in the position of being out of 
accord with my party on what I deem to be a great national 
problem. Mr. Chairman, I ask you to bear with me in just a 
personal word. I do not know that I should utter this sen- 
timent or that I am justified in uttering it, but I am going to 
say it, if I may be permitted. I am rather sensitive upon the 


question of regularity, uprightness, fidelity, courtesy, and gen- 
tility, but I am always willing, and I hope I will always be 
willing, to put my country above my party, or my own self 


I have a boy at Annapolis, a young chap not yet 20 
years of age, He is in the first class and he has starred every 
year up to date. He may be commissioned in the Navy before 
he is 21. I want to leave that chap the heritage of a dutiful 
performance of my duty, respect for my Government, and 
fidelity to the people who sent me here, courtesy, and gentility 
in dealing with my friends and neighbors; I will leave him 
nothing else, even though there be no pockets in my shroud. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. Chairman, I hope this resolution will pass, and I yield 
the remainder of my time to the gentleman from Montana 
[Mr. LEAVITT]. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the remainder of my 
time, 10 minutes, to the gentleman from Montana [Mr. LEAVITT]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Montana is recog- 
nized for 13 minutes. [Applause.] ~ 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
we are confronted this afternoon with a rather remarkable 
situation. Yesterday the principal argument against the pas- 
sage of the rule under which this bill has been brought before 
the House was made by the leader of the minority, the gentle- 
mau from Texas. In making his argument he attempted to 
embarrass the members of the Publie Lands Committee by 
trying to put them on record here in the House to the effect 
that they felt themselves unable to consider and solve the 
problem which will be placed in the hands of this commission 
for study. 

He came into this argument like that fabulous creature in 
the story of Paul Bunyon, that mythical lumberman of the 
north woods who, when one of the lumber camps was infested 
by mosquitos, thought that the way to get rid of them was 
to import hornets to sting them to death. But the result was 
that instead of stinging the mosquitos to death there resulted 
another worse insect with a stinger on both ends. He came in, 
this gentleman from Texas, armed like that sort of a creature, 
but, as time and debate went on, some of his colleagues over 
on his own Democratic side removed the stinger completely 
from one end, and I am proud to say it was partly done by 
my good colleague from Montana, Judge Evans, and the oper- 
ation was finished by the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Dovctas}]. Then the stinger was taken off of the other end 


interest. 
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very effectively indeed by those over here on the Republican 
side, including such skilled operators as Mr. COLTON, Mr. FORT, 
Mr. Luce, and Mr. Cramton. When the gentleman from Texas 
sat down at the conclusion of his argument, it would have 
required an entomologist to say whether he was buzzing or 
humming. Now, that is the situation. 

We have before us a simple proposition that a commission 
shall be appointed by the President to study and to bring a 
report to him and the Congress, proposing a solution of the 
great and involved question of the public lands. The issue is 
not a matter that comes entirely before the one Committee on 
Public Lands. It has to do not only with matters under the 
jurisdiction of the Public Lands Committee, but, as has been 
so well said here, it has to do also with the question of flood 
control; if has also to do with the question of irrigation; it 
has to do with the grazing of stock. The commission has 
already been largely appointed by the President, and it has 
agreed to the appointment of subeommittees that will take up 
three different subjects: 

One of them the disposal and service of the publie lands 
themselves; second, the disposal and use of the subsurface, 
fuels, and minerals; and the third question, the future develop- 
ment of reclamation policies. 

These studies thus placed before this commission by the 
President could not be entirely handled by the Committee on 
the Public Lands. Let me say this, also. The House Committee 
on the Public Lands, of which I am one, is made up very largely 
of Members from the public-land States themselves. I believe 
there is more probability that the Congress at large and the 
country at large will accept a constructive policy for the con- 
servation and disposal of the public lands should it come from 
such a commission as is provided in this bill, than they would 
be to accept one from a committee of Members largely from the 
public-land States. 

Mr. GARNER. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Suppose the Senate of the United States 
should amend this resolution and provide for an investigation 
by the Committee on the Publie Lands of the House and the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands of the Senate, does the gentleman mean 
to convey the idea to the House and to the country that the 
result of their efforts would not have the confidence of the 
House and of the country? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not mean to say it should not have the 
confidence of the House and of the country. I do say there 
would be less difficulty of this commission in convincing the 
country and likewise the Congress, which is made up, as the 
gentleman from Michigan said yesterday, in so far as the House 
is concerned, of only 35 or 50 of us from the public-land States 
and about 400 from States not having within their boundaries 
the public-lands question. They would have greater confidence 
in a study made by those who do not directly represent those 
public-land States themselves. 

There is involved here the question of the disposal of 190,- 
000,000 acres of land, 160,000,000 acres valuable for grazing 
purposes. Lacking a definite and intimate knowledge of the 
problem it could be very readily thought that a committee of 
Members from the western public-lands States, in proposing that 
these lands, their subsurface included with the surface or the 
surface only, be turned over to the States, was making an effort 
to grab something from the Federal Government to which we 
are not entitled. I have full faith, Members of the House, that 
a study of this question by a commission made up as this one, 
of 11 representing the 11 western public-lands States, and 
selected at the suggestion of the governors of those States, and 
of an equal number representing the country at large, and added 
thereto perhaps three who represent very fully in the minds of 
the people the constructive ideas of conservation of the public 
resources, such as Mr, Garfield, the chairman, a former Secre- 
tary of the Interior, and Colonel Greeley, for many years the 
head of the Forest Service, we are going to get a study and a 
report convincing to the country from every point on which they 
may require convincing. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Les. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is not the whole question a question of the 
very intimate knowledge that the Members of Congress from the 
Western States may have, but the inability of these Members to 
compose their differences among themselves? 

Mr. LEAVITT. That has something to do with it, I will say 
to the gentleman, because it is a very complex question, My 
State, for example, has about 7 per cent of its area still remain- 
ing in the public lands. In comparison with that area there are 
other States, such as Arizona, with 32 per cent; Colorado, 12 
per cent; Nevada, 75 per cent; Utah, 46 per cent; Wyoming, 27 
per cent, 
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We have entirely different problems in the varlous States, 
and what might be decided upon for Montana might not be the 
solution at all for a State with as large a percentage as that 
represented by Nevada with 75 per cent. 

There must be a crystallizing of the public sentiment of 
this country with regard to the disposal of these lands and 
their conservation, 

The conservation problem enters into it because these remain- 
ing lands are rapidly being depleted and depreciated in value 
by overgrazing on millions and millions of acres. There is no 
present way of controlling this grazing, and this goes to the 
problem of the control of the water supply for irrigation. It 
also goes to the question of controlling the flood waters of the 
Mississippi Valley clear down to New Orleans and down to the 
Gulf of Mexico, 

This problem reaches outside of the public-land States them- 
selves. It is a national problem—not one of the Western States 
alone—because these lands as public lands belong not to the 
States only but to the United States as a whole. 

The question of the theory of appointment of all commissions 
has been brought into this problem. My colleague from Mon- 
tana well stated to you the fine results that came from the 
appointment of a fact-finding commission to bring to the Con- 
gress suggestions as to reclamation. There has been written 
as a result by this Congress a law, and the reclamation fund 
that had been a frozen asset has begun to revolve. The people 
on these projects are seeing their way clear to success. The 
result of the work of that commission has been the solving of 
a most serious problem to the Western States. Out of this 
present study there will come a similar result, in my judgment. 

The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moors] asked whether 
there was unanimity of opinion in the Western States and 
mimong the Representatives of the Western States, regardless of 
party, as to the need of this commission. My colleague from 
Montana answered that he was not sure of that, but I feel per- 
fectly sure that there is such unanimity. If there is any Mem- 
ber present from any of the 11 western public-land States who 
does not believe that this sort of commission ought to be ap- 
pointed, I would be pleased to have him rise in his place now 
and say so, so that the Recorp may be complete. [No Member 
arose. } 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understood the gentleman to say 
a moment ago, if he will let me interrupt im 

Mr. LEAVITT. I will. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia (continuing). That the governors of 
all the public-land States approved this suggestion. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is true. The Governor of Montana, a 
fine Democrat, was here two or three days ago. I had the great 
privilege of introducing him to the Speaker and to the minority 
leader and to the majority leader. I had the great privilege 
of taking him up to the White House to meet the President of 
the United States. He told them all be thought this was a 
thing that ought to be done, 

That is the situation among the governors of all these West- 
ern States. There is a feeling that all differences of opinion 
must be composed and that this sort of commission ought to 
be appointed. 

As to this being a party issue, I understand how embarrassing 
it is to many Members over on the minority side that even an 
effort has been made on the part of their leader to make this 
appear to be a party issue, and I can only answer that issue by 
quoting to you, in closing my argument, what Will Rogers said 
when the same gentleman attempted to discredit the President 
of the United States in connection with the sugar tariff. 

On Christmas Eve this present was presented to the gentle- 
man from Texas by that great philosopher, Will Rogers. He 
said: 

Poor Democrats, I love em. I guess it’s because some are so dumb. 
Now they are dying to scare up an Issue by trying to discredit Mr. 
Hoover. Because some lobbyist wrote n letter saying that he knew 
President Hoover's secretary, and that the secretary was very partial 
to Cuban sugar in his coffee in the morning, and that, in view of this 
dastardly plot, Mr. Hoover should really be impeached. Then they won- 
der why they don’t get anywhere. 


[Laughter.] 

This is Will Rogers directly to the point. It seems to me 
that the issue is so clear that the argument of the opposition 
to the enactment of this bill answers itself. I leave it to the 
House with full knowledge that the vote will be overwhelm- 
ingly in favor of making this appropriation and passing the 
bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Montana 
nan expired. All time has expired, and the Clerk will read the 

ill, 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the President of the United States be, and 
he is hereby, authorized to appoint a commission to study and report 
on the conservation and administration of the public domain, to be 
composed of not to exceed 25 persons, 1 of whom shall be chairman. 
The Secretary of the Interior and the Secretary of Agriculture shall 
be ex oficio members thereof, and they shall furnish such information 
as umy be requested by said commission in its investigations. The 
sum of $50,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized to be paid, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to be immediately available for expenditure, in the 
discretion of the commission, to pay the necessary expenses of the 
said commission, including the employment of experts and compensation 
to individual members of the commission on special assignments, other 
necessary personal services, and transportation, expenses of travel, or 
per diem in lieu of subsistence, without regard to the provisions of 
any other act. 
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With the following committee amendment: On page 2, line 11. 
add the following: 


That said report shall be sent to Congress by the President, together 
with any recommendations he may desire to make thereon, not later 
than the first Monday in December, 1930. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment: 


On line 2, page 2, strike out the figures “ $50,000" and insert in lieu 
thereof “ $75,000." 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 2, line 
out “$50,000” and insert in lieu thereof “ $75,000." 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men, I am satisfied that if this commission is to do a thorough 
job, at least $75,000 will be needed, and more time will be 
needed. Stenographers, surveyors, experts, and printing will 
all cost money. The problem of what to do with great areas 
of land in the so-called land-grant States, comprised in a 
rough way, of all of the States from the west line of Kansas 
and Nebraska, on to the Pacific Ocean—intermountain and Pa- 
cific Coast States—is, indeed, a great problem. I doubt if this 
commission can do nrore than the preliminary work within the 
time limit set by the committee's amendment. Some of these 
Western States are more than one-half Province and less than 
one-half Commonwealth. In my opinion these States will never 
become full free States; they will always be part Common- 
wealth and part Province, with the Provinces ruled from the 
Federal Government in Washington through its bureaus. 

Mr. FULLER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I yield. 

Mr. FULLER. I am on the Public Lands Committee, and 
um in favor of the resolution. I would like to ask the gentle- 
man if this is his own idea, or did it come from the President? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I am for the resolution, un- 
hampered by any restricting clause. The request for a larger 
appropriation is my own idea. 

Mr. FULLER. Does not the gentleman think it would be a 
good policy to let it go through at $50,000? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Perhaps so; but the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union has the 
right to discuss the matter, and should ascertain, if we can, 
how far the scope of the proposed inquiry. We have bureaus 
here in charge of the forest reserves and other reserves in the 
great Western States. There might be a coordination of these 
services and a great saving thereby. But does the resolution 
go so far as to contemplate the study of governmentally owned, 
logged-off lands in the forest reserves? 

I hope it does. Should parts of these real forest reserves re- 
vert to the States, or should the Federal Government retain 
what it holds and develop a larger plan of reforestation? The 
timber is going faster than it grows. Will the commission look 
into that? 

That one problem alone is enormous in the far Western States. 
Out there are great reservations, and when the pioneers settled 
in those States they thonght these resources would be developed 
so that some taxes would come into the coffers of the States, 
These great reservations are not only out of taxation but out 
of settlement, all more or less to the detriment of the so-called 
land-grant States. Good for posterity; yes. But quite a strain 
on this and the next generation. Various Congresses haye made 
progress from time to time in trying to clear the situation, to 
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have orderly laws with reference to arid-land homesteading, 
modern reclamation, inducements to settlers, and so on. 

I want to pay tribute to the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Cor- 
Ton] for what he has done. His predecessor as chairman of 
the Public Lands Committee, the late Mr. Sinnott, of Oregon, 
also advanced the order of things on the public domain. And 
also the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon] has achieved 
great success in coordinating, assisting, and aiding some of the 
great developments, where the Federal Government has stopped. 
It is unfortunate that all these activities are divided, as far as 
laws and appropriations are concerned, among several com- 
mittees. 

The governors of the States are divided as to what we shall 
do. In some Western States the rural population has failed to 
increase, because so much of the land is in Federal reservations 
or held as publie under ancient homestead laws. I am in hopes 
the time will come when we can provide a way for these land- 
grant sa to march more and more into full statehood, [Ap- 
plause. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. I appreciate the very great interest that the gen- 
tleman from Washington [Mr. JoHNson] has in this matter, 
but this amount has been placed in the bill after careful con- 
sideration by the committee. We also conferred with the Sec- 
retary of the Interior, and he felt that the amount carried in 
the bill is sufficient. I feel sure that as the work progresses, 
if more funds are needed for this purpose, the Congress will 
grant additional funds at that time. It is not the purpose to 
pay the members of this commission a salary. You can easily 
see that if we attempted to do that it would take a very greut 
deal more than the $50,000. This is for the purpose of special 
work that may be required in the securing of facts or expert 
work that may be required in certain surveys as may be neces- 
sary and for paying actual expenses incurred by members of 
the commission. Having considered this matter and gone along 
with the consideration of $50,000, I feel it would be unwise to 
make the change. Therefore I am opposed to the amendment. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, with the gen- 
erous statement of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton] I am 
quite willing to ask unanimous consent to withdraw the amend- 
ment at the present time. I base that on the statement that if 
more money is needed it will be asked for, but I feel like making 
a positive prediction now that we will need more money. I think 
they will need more time. I ask unanimous consent to withdraw 
the amendment offered by me. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Add a new sec- 
tion to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2. That the commission shall make a full investigation of that 
part of the public domain known as the Oregon and California land 
grant, and the law which permits such lands to be assessed in favor 
of certain counties in the States of Oregon and Washington.” 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
against the amendment. If the gentleman desires, I shall 
reserve it. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I shall be glad if the gentle- 
man will reserve the point of order, although I do not think it 
is subject to the point of order. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman and ladies and 
gentlemen, what I have to say on this occasion does not reflect 
on the integrity of any member of the Oregon or the Washington 
delegation. Some time ago when I was out in the West I was 
told that the Oregon and Washington land-grant lands, a part 
of our public domain, were being taxed and that in some in- 
stances an amount equal to more than $1,000,000 was being col- 
lected by individual counties in the State of Oregon from the 
United States Treasury. I said it was not so because I knew 
that our public domain is not subject to be taxed. When I 
returned to Washington I addressed a communication to the 
Commissioner of the Land Office and asked him whether or not 
it was true that these lands were being taxed, and that this 
large sum of money had been collected by the various counties 
in which the lands are located, 

I say to you that I was amazed when I read the report that 
I have here, and I feel without criticizing any person, that it 
is my duty as a Member of Congress to give this information 
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to the House of Representatives. I hold the communication 
in my hand. I find that in 1926 this House passed a bill which 
authorized the counties where these lands are located to assess 
them, and at the present time they are assessed or valued, 
and instead of a million dollars being collected by some of these 
counties, some of them have already collected approximately 
$2,000,000 since 1926. Let me give you a little short history 
of this in order that you may have the picture: Some years 
ago the Government took back this tract of land from the rail- 
roads on the ground that they had violated their contract with 
the Government in the sale of the lands for a price higher than 
the price stipulated when the grant was made. After we took 
the land back, or caused the grant to be forfeited, the railroads 
went to the Supreme Court and obtained a judgment and made 
this Government pay the sum of $2.50 per acre for every acre 
that was taken from their possession, I find that the number 
of acres returned at that time were 2,772,000, and that we paid 
the railroads the sum of $4,102,215. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under what act of Congress was that paid? 

Mr. SWING. The gentleman is referring to the Smith Act 
of 1926, which provides for taxation for irrigation projects? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No; I am referring to the 
act of July 13, 1926. When the Government took this public 
land back it provided that the same could be homesteaded by 
settlers at $1.25 per acre. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa has expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes out of order. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The Government made pro- 
vision that this land could be homesteaded, and a circular was 
issued giving the rules and regulations. Under the provisions 
of the act there have been homesteaded 180,585 acres, which 
brought into the Treasury the sum of $451,000. So that leaves 
about 2,000,000 acres more of the land yet remaining subject 
to the homestead laws, and which are now a portion of the 
public domain and are being taxed in order to support certain 
counties in Oregon und Washington. 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. Was not the law enacted in 1926 for the pur- 
pose of reimbursing those counties for taxes that were taken 
away from them by reason of the decision in that case? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I was going to read that 
directly. The gentleman in a sense is correct. The law was 
passed so that you could assess instead of taxing, but the result 
is the same. I have here a list of the counties that are bene- 
ficiaries, There are 19 of them. Douglas County, Oreg., up to 
1926 had collected the sum of $1,825,000, Jackson County, 
Oreg., has collected the sum of $1,367,798.89, and Lane County, 
Oreg., has collected the sum of $1,279,863.66, and the remainder 
of the counties have collected amounts somewhat less than 
those I have named. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. 
yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Les. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. It seems to me the House would be 
enlightened upon this subject if the gentleman would read to 
the House the letter he received from the General Land Office. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I want to vote for this bill, 
but I want the commission that is to be appointed to make a 
report so that we shall have the matter cleared up, and will 
know whether the counties in those States are entitled to receive 
those amounts, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, What valuation is placed on this land? 
Is it $1.25 valuation? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am glad the gentleman 
asked that question. Under this legislation they are assessing 
this land from $2.50 to $100 per acre. I have this information 
in a letter which I will now read. 

Mr. ELLIS. Who makes that charge? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. The United States Govern- 
ment. 

Mr. Chairman, I will ask the Clerk to read the letter and 
memorandum accompanying it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Total paid out, not Including all for the years 1927 and 
1928: 
Paid to railroad company 
Assessed for counties 


$4, 102, 215. 
7, 514, 333. 


28 
82 


11, 616, 549. 10 


590, 195. 58 


Net balance loss to Government 11, 026, 353. 52 

The above does not include payments to these counties for 1928 and 
1929, 

DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, Decomber 1, 1928. 
Hon, James V. McCuIntic, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dran Mu. McCutntic: Pursuant to your telephone call of Novem- 
ber 30, 1928, 1 inclose herewith a memorandum prepared in this office 
containing the information requested by you in connection with the 
Oregon & California land grant. 

Very truly yours, WILLIAM Spry. 
MEMORANDUM IN RE OREGON & CALIFORNIA RAILROAD GRANT LAND 


1. Title to approximately 2,772,000 acres of the Oregon & California 
grant lands revested in the United States under the act of June 9, 1916 
(89 Stat. 218). 

2. Two dollars and fifty cents per acre was paid the railroad com- 
pany for cach acre for which it received patent or was entitled to re- 
ceive patent under its grant. The total amount paid the railroad com- 
pany as a final settlement by the Government was $4,102,215,28. 

8. The requirements necessary to homestead these revested lands are 
contained in the Inclosed Circular No. 1103, approved December 10, 
1926. 

4, One hundred and eighty thousand five hundred and eighty-five 
and twenty-four one-hundredth acres, final homestead entry, $451,463.10 ; 
277,464.95 acres, no final proofs, $138,782.48. 

Total acreage homestended, 458,050.19 acres, 

Total amount paid, $590,195.58, 

5. No law has been passed making the undisposed of lands taxable 
by the local authorities, The act of July 13. 1926 (44 Stat. 915), pro- 
vides, however, for the payment to the counties embracing such lands, 
by the Federal Government, amounts of money equal to the taxes that 
would have accrued against said lands if they had remained privately 
owned and taxable; or, in other words, had title not been revested in 
the Government. 

6. The following are the total amounts paid to the several counties 
for the years 1916 to 1927, inclusive: 

Benton 
Clackamas.. 
Columbia (do 
Coos...- 


Curry 
Douglas 


$202, 464, 32 
877, 012. 29 
144, 742. 25 
593, 782. 25 

31. 369. 58 

. . 86 
. 89 
. 02 


not include 1927 


Josephine 
Klamath... 


130, 337. 
31, 810. 
213, 873. 
49, 348. 
73. 363. 
58, 078. 5 
8, 764. 


Marion (does not include 1927) 
Multnomah (see below) 
Polk (does not include 
Tillamook 

Washington 

Yamhill (does not include 1927) 
Clark County (Washington) 


Total 7, 514, 333. 


The statement noted after several of the counties “does not include 
1927,“ indicates that the claims of those counties for 1927 have not been 
finally adjudicated or paid. In the case of Multnomah County the 
claims for the years 1926 and 1927 have not been finally adjudicated or 
paid. 

7. As stated under paragraph 5, no law has been passed making the 
undisposed-of lands taxable. The payments made by the Government 
under the act of July 13, 1926, are based on unit valuations used by the 
Secretary of the Interlor for the year 1915. These so-called units 
embrace from 1 to 640 acres. This 1915 valuation ranges from $2.50 
per acre to $100 per acre. There are in the neighborhood of 8,000 
separate tax units within the revested area. 

It is impossible to state the number of acres of Oregon & California 
land in each county subject to homestead entry. However, the tnclosed 
copy of the vacant-public-land circular dated July 1, 1928, on page 11, 
gives the unentered lands in each of these counties as of that date. The 
counties, however, embrace land outside of the Oregon & California 


grant. 


Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Now, Mr. Chairman, as I 
said at the beginning, it is not my desire to bring anything to 
the attention of the House that the House should not know. 
I do not care to reflect on any person. It is a matter of in- 
formation which this commission should know, and inasmuch 
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as the commission Is going to investigate the public domain, 
I simply brought it to your attention, with the hope that the 
House would say, “Investigate this law and ascertain how it 
is working, and if these counties in Washington and Oregon are 
entitled to receive those large payments, give it to them.” 
Otherwise make a proper recommendation to Congress. 

The law passed by Congress in 1926 carried a retroactive 
feature, which has caused these lands to be assessed from the 
date they were taken from the railroads up to the present time, 
I dare say that there were not 20 Members of the House of 
Representatives that understood what was contained in this 
measure when it was enacted into a law. If the counties in 
Oregon are entitled to receive payments of this kind in lieu 
of the amount they would have collected as taxes from public 
lands, it in a sense establishes a precedent that would be 
applicable to certain public lands in other States; therefore, it 
would seem wise for the commission charged with the responsi- 
bility of investigating our public domain to look into every 
phase of this situation. 

Some of these counties have probably recelved more than 
2,000,000. I have been told that such sums have been sufficient 
to construct new courthouses and to pay off their county debts. 
I am sure that it was never the intent of Congress to legis- 
late this kind of annuity to these counties. The amounts they 
will receive are so large in comparison with the expectancies 
of other counties in the United States that I am sure more than 
half of the Members of this body would be glad to give the 
Government a quitelaim as far as it relates to appropriations 
in the future if they could have expended $1,000,000. 

Anyhow, I know that there are certain citizens in the district 
which I have the honor to represent that have been trying to 
obtain from the Government an appropriation amounting to 
less than $100,000, in order to have constructed a suitable post- 
office building to look after the needs of the publie, and unless 
some explanation is made concerning disclosures of this kind 
it will cause many to say that discriminations are being made. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, may we have the 
amendment read again? 0 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Add a new section, as follows: 

Su. 2. That the commission shall make a full investigation of that 
part of the public domain known as the Oregon and California land 
grant, and the law which permits such lands to be assessed in favor 
of certain counties in the States of Oregon and Washington. 


Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. As I understand it, this law is not a continu- 
ing law, but will only remain in force until those counties are 
paid the 5 per cent that they would be entitled to if the land 
had remained in the possession of the railroad, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I do not have a copy of the 
law before me. The gentleman from Oregon [Mr. Haw tey] is 
here, I think it is important that the House should have all the 
information available. If the gentleman from Oregon has any 
information in line with the question suggested by the gentle- 
man from Utah, chairman of the Committee on the Public 
Lands, I would be very glad to yield to him for that purpose. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Chairman, the Oregon & California 
land-grant cases arose in this way: The question was raised 
before the Supreme Court that the railroad company and the 
Coos Bay Co. were not complying with the law. The law re- 
quired that the company should sell the land to actual settlers 
only in tracts of 160 acres at the price of $2.50 per acre. The 
Supreme Court held that the company had not complied with the 
law and that Congress could take action recapturing the land 
and to dispose of it. 

The question was pending in Congress for several sessiens, 
At last Congress passed a law providing for the sale of those 
lands and provided that 40 per cent of the proceeds should go 
to the general reclamation fund, 25 per cent should go to the 
State of Oregon for school purposes, 25 per cent should go to 
the counties in Oregon for school and road purposes, and 10 
per cent should go into the Treasury of the United States. That 
law was pending before Congress for some time and was 
thoroughly debated in the House for one or two sessions. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oklahoma 
has again expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more in order to enable 
the gentleman from Oregon to continue his statement, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 
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Mr. HAWLEY. It was the intention that the land should be 
immediately sold. The lands were classified as agricultural 
lands, timber lands, grazing lands, and lands adapted to power 
Sites. 

Owing to various contingencies the lands were not sold, and 
the counties in which the lands were situated before recap- 
ture had been receiving taxes from the railroad company on 
them, and they had issued bonds for road improyement and other 
purposes, and they were in serious distress. They were entitled 
to 25 per cent under the existing law. 

So the Congress, recognizing that Congress itself had created 
this adverse situation, proposed to advance to the counties the 
amount of money they would have received out of their 25 
per cent had the lands been sold. Such payments are made in 
installments. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. But there is no limit to the 
amount they will receive unless the law is changed. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is a limit, because the grant was worth 
approximately $70,000,000. The share of the counties of one- 
fourth would be about $17,000,000, payable as and when sold, 
The money is being paid out of the Treasury of the United 
States in advance of the sale of the land, because the Govern- 
ment itself is holding the land and not selling it, whereas it 
was expected the Government would sell. Not having done so, 
the Government has advanced this money, and will continue to 
do so until the equity of the counties, amounting to 25 per cent 
of the total value, is exhausted; then the Government is sub- 
rogated to the rights of the counties for this 25 per cent, and 
as it sells the land will reimburse the Treasury for the amount 
advanced. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. In view of the fact that we 
are now assessing this land as high as $100 per acre, and the 
Government can only obtain $1.25 per acre, it would seem that 
there is something very wrong; anyhow, these counties seem to 
be receiving much more than they are entitled to or was ever 
intended by any Member of Congress. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The gentleman is in error. 
not assessed at all by the counties. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Oh, yes; they are. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The land is not assessed. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. It is the same as though the 
land is taxed, as far as the money is concerned. It is grouped 
in such a manner that the land is assessed by tracts. That is 
what the letter says. Anyhow, our Uncle Samuel pays out the 
money and these 19 counties are the beneficiaries. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The land has been valued by the Govern- 
ment through its surveyed ascertainment of the character and 
value of the land. It was examined by E. P. Rands, the cadas- 
tral engineer of the department at Portland. The land was 
then classified, as I have described,.as timberland, agricultural 
land, grazing land, and power sites. Of course, some of the 
timberland is worth considerable per acre, while some of the 
grazing land is worth little per acre. But the counties have no 
right to assess the land at all. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Here is the way it appeared 
to me: The Government up to the present time has paid out 
a little more than $11,000,000. It would have been better to 
let the railroads keep this land than to shoulder on the public 
any such load. 

Mr. HAWLEY. To whom? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
have presented to the Clerk. 

Mr. HAWLEY. But the gentleman is in error, I think, in 
interpreting the figures, because the law requires the Govern- 
ment to pay the railroad company $2.50 an acre for every acre 
it took over. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I am including the land of 
the railroad company at the present time. From the informa- 
tion I have it is practically impossible for a homesteader to 
live on this land because most of it is cut-over land. The 
stumpage makes it difficult to place the land in a state of cul- 
tivation, so that the land has no attractiveness from the stand- 
point of making homestead entries. Therefore it would seem 
to me, inasmuch as we have approximately 2,000,000 acres, there 
should be no objection to just a little simple amendment which 
would cause this commission to investigate all of it and let 
the public know how long this gratuity is going to continue. 

Mr. HAWLEY. There is nothing to investigate. It has al- 
ready been carefully examined by the Public Lands Committees 
of the House and Senate for a period of years; it has been 
reported on by the Department of the Interior several times; 
it has been surveyed and everything about it is known. The 
Government is simply giving to the counties the money they are 
entitled to receive under the law in advance of the time when 
the Government effects the sale of the land. 
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The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Shairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for two additional minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. I thank the gentleman for 
the information he has given. I just want to say in conclusion 
that I was a member of the Public Lands Committee, which 
reported the act which brought this about. I want to vote for 
this resolution because I think there is a real service to be 
performed in order that every Member may be able to explain 
to his own constituents why some counties have received ap- 
proximately $2,000,000 in public funds and others have not. 
For that reason I have offered the amendment. I have no ax 
to grind. It is simply a matter of public policy, and if you 
eare to have this commission investigate this great domain and 
make a report, I think it will perform a great service in the 
interests of the Congress and the taxpayers of the Nation. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, if I may be permitted to 
1 for one minute I would like to make this observa- 
tion 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, 
proceed for one minute. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLTON. I feel sure this commission will have full 
authority if these lands are a part of the public domain, I 
understand we are giving it the very broadest possible powers 
to go into every phase of the public-land question. I feel sure 
that if the gentleman will take the trouble to call this to the 
attention of the commission they will find that under the terms 
of this bill they have full authority to do that very thing, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order against the 
amendment that it is not germane and that it relates to a 
matter that has already been passed upon by Congress. It is a 
closed chapter. Congress after investigation has disposed of 
the Oregon & California lands. This amendment has reference 
to particular lands already disposed of whereas we are pro- 
posing a general bill authorizing an investigation and report 
upon the entire problem of the public domain. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, the gentleman 
admits it is germane when he says it relates to the duties of the 
commission. It seems to me it so clearly relates to the subject 
under discussion that it is unnecessary to deal further with 
the point of order. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Did I understand the gentleman to state that 
in the year 1915 a valuation of from $50 to $100 an acre had 
been placed upon this land by the railroad company? 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. No. I said that in the letter 
received from the Commissioner of the Land Office the state- 
ment was made that this land was valued at from $2.50 to $100 
per acre. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentleman from 
Utah to say that he believes the commission would have author- 
ity to investigate this matter under the general terms of the 
bill. The Chair would like to ask the gentleman whether there 
is any contention that the Oregon & California land grant is 
not a part of the public domain within the meaning of the bill? 

Mr. COLTON. The lands under this grant, as I understand 
it, have been disposed of already under a special law, and these 
lands are not a part of the public domain. I should have qual- 
ified my previous statement, perhaps, by saying that if there 
are any of these lands that are in the public domain, possibly 
that would be true; but I understand they are all disposed of 
under a special act. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then does the gentleman contend that the 
lands that are to be investigated under the terms of the amend- 
ment are not now a part of the public domain? The Chair 
would like to know the facts. 

Mr. HAWLEY. The lands have been disposed of by act of 
Congress or ordered to be disposed of in a certain way. They 
are no longer subject to disposition under the general land laws 
of the United States, and in that way they are a special class 
of lands to be disposed of as timberland, as agricultural land, 
as grazing land, and some of it has been reserved as power sites. 
The lands are no longer under the disposition of the public land 
laws of the United States. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, this is a part 
of the public domain, These lands are subject to homestead en- 
try, and you could go out there and homestead on the land if you 
had never exercised that right. Nobody can dispute that fact. 
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The CHAIRMAN. ‘With the information the Chair has, it 
seems to the Chair that the general language of the bill 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint a commission to study and report on the conservation 
and administration of the public domain— 


would be broad enough to include an Investigation, at least, of 
the administration of these lands, If there is any question 
about that, as a matter of fact, the Chair would like to be 
advised, 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, may I counter with this 
question? Would it be in order to investigate the national 
forests or the park lands or any of these other bodies of land 
that have been set aside or disposed of by definite statute? 
We do not speak of the parks, national forests, or Indian 
reservations as part of the public domain. 

These particular lands—the Oregon & California lands— 
were disposed of by a special act of Congress, and, having thus 
been disposed of by a special act of Congress, they are segre- 
gated from the general lands embraced in the term “ public 
domain.” If, as I said a while ago, there were any of them 
that were, in fact, part of the public domain, perhaps, this lan- 
guage would be broad enough to include them. But, as a mat- 
ter of fact, they have been disposed of by a special act of 
Congress, and I doubt that this commission would investigate 
the matters referred to by the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Some time ago a joint com- 
mittee of Members of the Senate and Members of the House 
was appointed to make a study of one of the land-grant situa- 
tions. Is that joint committee still in existence? 

Mr. COLTON. I think the gentleman has reference to the 
Northern Pacific lands. The Oregon & California lands were 
disposed of before I became a Member of Congress, I will say 
to the gentleman, but my understanding is that they were 
disposed of under a special act of Congress. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will say that since the Chair 
is apparently unable to get a statement of facts on which to 
base his opinion on the point of order, he will therefore follow 
the ordinary rule of confining himself to the text both of the 
amendment and of the bill. 

The bill reads: 


That the President of the United States be, and he is hereby, author- 
ized to appoint a commission to study and report on the conservation 
and administration of the public domain, 


And the amendment reads: 


That the commission shall make a full investigation of that part of 
the public domain known as the Oregon & California land grant, and 
the law which permits such land to be assessed in favor of certain 
counties in the States of Oregon and Washington. 


The amendment, therefore, recites that the lands to which it 
relates are & part of the public domain. 

Very frankly, the Chair does not have sufficient facts before 
him to determine whether these lands, included in the Oregon 
& California land grant, are a part of the public domain as 
the amendment recites they are, and the Chair would be much 
pleased to be Informed on that fact. 

Mr. COLTON. If the Chair please, I have no desire to mis- 
state or mislead. I tried to make myself clear a few moments 
ago. Wheneyer lands belonging to the United States are by 
act of Congress set aside for a particular purpose or disposed 
of under the provisions of a particular statute, in the common 
language of the West, they are taken out from the public 
domain, We do not refer to the parks as part of the publie 
domain, We do not refer to the national forests as part of the 
publie domain. We do not refer to monuments or to Indian 
reservations as part of the public domain, They are all taken 
out from under the general term of “ public domain.” 

The Oregon & California land grant passed, or it was at least 
thought it passed, to the railroad, Later on Congress de- 
clared a forfeiture of these lands, and in that bill provided 
how the lands should be disposed of; and it is my contention 
that that statute put these lands completely out of the so-called 
public domain. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understood the gentlenran from 
Utah to say a while ago that in his opinion, even without this 
amendment, the commission would have authority to investi- 
gate this question. 

Mr, COLTON. 


If these lands are in the public domain; but 
I think the amendment is not germane, because I do not be- 
lieve the lands referred to are a part of the public domain. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 
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The Chair can not, upon the information that has been fur- 
nished him, determine the exact question whether these lands 
may be in the public domain or not. The Chair will have to 
rely upon the language of the bill and the language of the 
amendment, and upon that basis it seems clear to the Chair 
that the amendment is germane, Both on their face relate 
to the “ pubiic domain,” whatever that may be. 

Secondly, with reference to the question whether to general 
language contained in the bill a specific subject included in 
that language may be offered by way of amendment, the Chair 
calls attention to a decision in paragraph 9848 of Cannon's 
Precedents, volume 7, reading as follows: 


To a proposition general in its nature, an amendment specific in 
character Is germane if within the same class— 


and specifically holding as follows: 


To a section of the river and harbor bill making a lump-sum appro- 
priation for the maintenance of river and harbor projects, an amend- 
ment designating specifically the projects on which the sum should be 
expended was held to be germane, 


The decision was by Chairman James W. Husted, of New 
York, and may be found on page 1895 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp for the second session of the Sixty-sixth Congress. 

In that instance, to a section providing for one lump-sum ap- 
propriation to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 
tary of War an amendment was offered substituting a section 
which incorporated a lump-sum appropriation for a part of the 
expenditure and certain specific appropriations for the balance. 
The Chair held that the amendment was in order since the ap- 
propriations for the specific projects fell within the same class 
for which the lump-sum appropriation was made in the section 
sought to be amended. 

Under this and similar 
amendment in order, 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment. 

Mr. McCLINTIC 
to me? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr, Chairman, in view of the 
ruling of the Chair that the commission would have jurisdiction 
over this subject, I ask unanimous consent to withdraw the 
amendment. á 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oklahoma asks 
unanimous consent to withdraw his amendment, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Utah if he has not made 
too broad a statement as to the reservations which would be 
outside of the provisions of the survey, because if you exempt, 
even by implication, the portions of the actual timbered forest 
reserves which have been through debate on this floor 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair will say to the gentleman from 
Washington that the Chair has recognized the gentleman from 
Utah and he has the floor, The question is, Is there objection 
to the request of the gentleman from Oklahoma that he may 
withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Reserving the right to object, I do not 
understand that the ruling of the Chair means that the scope 
of the commission as authorized by the commission, if the resolu- 
tion passes, would necessarily include this special investigation. 
The Chair has simply held that the amendment of the gentleman 
is in order. 

The CHAIRMAN. On its face. 

Mr. CRAMTON. On its face, and not necessarily that Con- 
gress by this resolution directs this special inyestigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair has made no such ruling. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I withdraw any objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma to withdraw his amendment? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Oklahoma, and the gentleman from Utah 
is recognized. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, the words “public domain” 
perhaps have no definite, concrete meaning. I know of no court 
ever having defined the term. It is a term largely used in 
speaking of the unreserved portion of the lands of the United 
States. It is more or less elusive, however. 

I do not know what a strictly legal definition would include 
if one were given. But, Mr. Chairman, if we permit an amend- 
ment of this kind to be placed on this bill, it would probably 
take these men from now until the expiration of the life of the 
commission to make a detailed investigation of all the facts con- 


decisions the Chair will hold the 
I rise in opposition to the 
will 


of Oklahoma, the gentleman yield 
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nected with the Oregon & California lands. 
House spent months and months making that investigation. 

A voluminous record was made and at the close of that report 
a bill was passed, not without debate but after extensive de- 
bate, providing for the recapture of those lands. Provisions 
were made for payments to the counties for the losses they had 
sustained or would sustain by reason of the recapture. 

Now I trust this Congress will not place this amendment on 
this bill, because it will start an investigation that may take 
the entire time of the commission. It is entirely beside the 
question. The Oregon & California case is a closed chapter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the report accompanying this bill the 
gentleman states that the public domain of the United States 
embraces an area in excess of 190,000,000 acres of land. Then 
he goes on to justify the purpose of the investigation to be 
had under the scope of this bill. Will the gentleman inform 
the committee—because it is informative—what is comprehended 
under the term “public domain” as stated in the bill and 
in the report? 

Mr. COLTON. As I said before, it is rather difficult to give 
a definition of public domain that will include everything that 
ought to be included, and exclude everything that ought to be 
excluded. But it has reference—and I am sure the commission 
will so understand it—that it has reference to the unreserved 
public lands. We have a definite policy concerning the na- 
tional forests also. We have a policy with reference to the 
national parks, Indian reservations, and so forth, but we have 
no defined policy with reference to the control of the unreserved 
public lands or the public domain, 

Mr, STAFFORD, Generally speaking, 
forest reserve 

Mr. COLTON. As we generally speak of them, unreserved 
lands do not include forest reserves. It does not include Indian 
lands, it does not include parks, or similar reservations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then this commission is not to pass upon 
the general policy as to mineral rights or timber rights in the 
forest reserves? I was of opinion until the gentleman just 
spoke on this amendment that it was the main purpose to have 
some comprehensive, general policy, determined upon to guide 
the Congress and the committees of Congress in reporting legis- 
lation. 

Mr, COLTON. I think that is true, hat I do not think my 
speech would indicate that I think we ought to restrict the lati- 
tude or the field of investigation of this commission. The prob- 
lem, however, and nevertheless, is primarily one concerning the 
disposition of the unreserved public domain. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Utah has 
expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that his time be extended five minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly specify for the 
benefit of the C6mmittee and of the commission just what is in- 
cluded in the words “ public domain” so that they may know 
what their scope of power is going to be? 

Mr. COLTON. This whole matter has arisen so far as this 
bill is concerned because of a tentative proposition suggested 
by the President of the United States to turn the surface rights 
of the unreserved public lands over to the various States. We 
have been attempting for several years to legislate concerning 
these lands. We have laws now covering the national forests, 
and we have been introducing bills seeking to control or dispose 
of the unreserved lands and, perhaps, other reservations that 
have been made for specific purposes. 

I think I am justified in saying. however, that “ public do- 
main” as used in this bill, would mean the unreserved 
publie lands of the United States that are not being used for 
specific purposes or which have not been included within a 
reservation, 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Several speeches have been made on the 
floor in the last day or two in which reference has been made 
to 197,000,000 acres, or some such figure. One can definitely 
ascertain just what is comprised within that total amount of 
197,000,000 acres. 

Mr. COLTON, That is true. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And in order to make up the 197,000,000 
acres referred to time and again as coming within the purview 
of this legislation, such lands as the public parks, Indian 
lands, forest reserves, and so forth, are not included. 

Mr. COLTON. That is correct as to parks, forest reserves, 
and Indian lands, - 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
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Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. COLTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If that be correct, why did the 
gentleman, when the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. MceCLIN- 
TIC] was speaking to his amendment, say that the commission 
would have authority under the language of the resolution to 
investigate these lands? 

And why does the gentleman now object to permitting even 
an inference to be drawn from what may have been said here 
that the commission, if appointed, would haye the right to in- 
vestigate these lands? 

Mr. COLTON. I think the gentleman from Alabama misun- 
derstood my statement. My information is not sufficient to de- 
cide whether these lands are a part of the public domain or 
not. If they are a part of the public domain, then I think the 
language is broad enough without the amendment. 

If they are not in the public domain, then a wholly different 
situation prevails, and I think it would be unwise to agree to 
the amendment, because it would take the commission into a 
field where it ought not to go. That matter has already been 
investigated and Congress has acted. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This interesting incident occurred 
when the gentleman made that assertion. A leading advocate 
of this proposed commission came across the aisle and loudly 
whispered to Members sitting here, “That shows the impor- 
tance of haying the commission, These lands raise an impor- 
tant, intricate question.” Then I find another gentleman sud- 
denly saying that they ought not to be investigated. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. It so happens that I took the 
floor immediately after the reading of the bill and, under an 
amendment offered to increase the appropriation, undertook to 
call attention to the importance of a survey of this kind. I was 
under the impression that a survey would have to do, say, with 
the question of what to do with lopped-off lands in the great 
forest reserves owned by the Federal Government, and that the 
survey might reach certain other reserves. I take it that pri- 
marily the investigation is to make a survey as to certain lands 
that are still open to public entry—homestead—and to recom- 
mend whether or not they be turned back to the States. I be- 
lieve homesteading is in its last stages, except, of course, 
Alaska, and there it has not really begun. I am afraid, how- 
ever, that statements made here will be interpreted as instruc- 
tions in addition to the resolution, that might tend to limit the 
inquiry desired by the President. The State which in part I 
represent is about 40 per cent Province and 60 per cent Com- 
monwenlth. I have taken much time on the floor of the House 
in years past on the matter of overlapping of control of the 
parts of the States that belong to the Indians and the Federal 
Government. The Oregon & California land grants have been 
a stench around here for the last 20 years. About 15 or 16 years 
ago some sharpers were still selling Oregon & California scrip. 
& great inquiry by the Department of Justice was had. Then 
again the Northern Pacifie land grant situation came up, and, 
as has been stated, a joint committee of Congress was appointed. 
The members worked themselves to the last degree. One-half 
of the Senators and Representatives who comprised that com- 
mittee are now dead, and I do not remember whether a report 
has been made or not, We do not want to make the scope of 
this commission so big that its preliminary report can not be 
made within a reasonable time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Would the gentleman think it 
wise to amend the pending resolution so as to make clear that 
the words “ public domain“ shall not be interpreted as including 
any of the public lands that the gentleman from Utah [Mr. 
CoLron] says should not be included in “public domain.“ In 
other words, that power sites, and so forth, should be excluded 
from all consideration by this commission, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; unless the words “ pub- 
lic domain“ creates such limit. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. And that all public parks should 
also be excluded, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. We are only doing it by way 
of debate here. I think that if we specified one thing for 
inquiry we will have headed the eyes of the commission in that 
direction to the exclusion of other things. I have no doubt at 
all that after the pretiminary meetings and the meetings of the 
commission with the governors—and the governors have already 
held meetings and the Assistant Secretary of the Interior has 
addressed them—things will work out all right: but if we limit 
it in one particular we will have headed the commission in that 
direction. Perhaps there will be a call for more authority 
after a while. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I respectfully submit that the 
gentleman has not answered the question, 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have tried to. Unfortu- 
nately, I was interrupted on other business when I was trying 
to hear the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCrrytic]. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Would it not be wise to make 
definite the meaning of the language used in the resolution so 
as to exclude from any possible consideration by the commission 
these lands to which the gentleman from Utah [Mr. COLTON] 
has referred, including power sites, and which he asserts are 
not a part of the public domain? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
resolution as written? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
adding this proviso?— 


Are we doing that in the 


I think not. Why not amend by 


Provided, the words “ eminent domain“ shall not include so and so— 


describing the publie lands which the gentleman Utah 
says are no part of the publie domain. 2 

Why not make definite to the commission the meaning of the 
words “ public domain“? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
view about public domain? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. I think unquestionably the ruling 
of the Chair is correct to the effect that the commission would 
have the right to investigate lands in the States of Oregon and 
California referred to in the discussion between the gentleman 
from Oklahoma [Mr. McCiinric] and the gentleman from Utah 
[Mr. Corton]. Since the question bas now been raised that the 
commission should not investigate these lands, I feel we should 
expressly require that they investigate such lands, If Congress 
in voting on the pending amendment should exclude any part 
of the public domain, then I feel you should make plain all 
parts of the public domain you wish to exclude. [Applause and 
cries of “ Vote!"] 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
word, 

Mr. COLTON. 
in three minutes, 
The CHAIRMAN, 
debate close in three 

to that motion. 

The motion was agreed to, 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
TON | is recognized. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, there are different ways of 
accomplishing the same result. Yesterday on that side of the 
aisle the proposal was to defeat the bill and have no com- 
mission, Now it is proposed to load the commission down with 
instructions of this nature. If so loaded down the commission 
will not be able to do anything else than follow those instruc- 
tions. 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma. 
tleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; I can not yield. 

Not succeeding in killing the resolution 
make it useless, apparently. 

The resolution is to give the President authority to carry 
on the investigation which he has suggested, to establish cer- 
tain general policies affecting our public domain. The amend- 
ment pending proposes to direct the attention of the commis- 
sion to a study of one intricate, definite proposition upon which 
Congress has already completely and finally legislated. If 
that amendment is added, they may add other specific, intri- 
cate detailed investigations which would defeat the general 
investigation of the whole public domain that the President 
desires to make, [Applause.] 

The CHATRMAN, ‘The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McCurnric]. 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. McOLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Chairman, I ask unan- 
imous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The debate having been exhausted in the 
time prescribed, under the rule the committee will rise to 
report the bill to the House. 

Thereupon the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the Chair, Mr. CEnixbmon, Chairman of the Com- 
mittee on the Whole House on the state of the Union, having 
under consideration the bill H. R. 6158 authorizing the 
President to appoint a commission to study and report on the 
conservation and administration of the public domain, reported 
that under the rule he referred the same back to the House 
with an amendment, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ment be agreed to and that the bill, as amended, do pass. 
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from 


What is the gentleman's 


Mr, Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate close 


The gentleman from Utah moves that all 
minutes. The question is on agreeing 


Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 


Members want to 


| 


The 
considered 
amendment, 


SPEAKER. 
ordered, 
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on 


The amendment was agreed to. 


The 


SPEAKER. 


third reading of the bill. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 


The SPEAKER. 
Mr. STAFFORD. 
The SPEAKER. 


division. 


agreeing 
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Under the rule the previous question Js 
question is 


to the 


The question is on the engrossmént and 


The question is, Shall the bill pass? 
Mr. Speaker, I demand a division. 
The gentleman from Wisconsin demands a 


The House divided; and there were—ayes 85, noes 51. 


Mr. STAFFORD. 


ground that there is no quorum present, 


The SPEAKER. 


dently there is no quorum present. 


Mr. SABATH. 
The SPEAKER. 
Mr. SABATH. 


count those who deliberately decline to rise? 


The SPEAKER. 


The Clerk will call the roll, 


Mr. Speaker, I challenge the vote on the 


The gentleman from Wisconsin Challenges 
the vote on the ground that there is no quorum present. 


Evi- 


Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 
The gentleman will state it. 
Is it not the express duty of the Speaker to 


Those favoring 


the passage of the bill will, when their names are called, answer 


* vex 


'; those opposed will answer “ nay.” 


The question was taken; and there were—yeas 243, nays 107, 
not voting 77, as follows: 


Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Arentz 
Aswell 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Baird 
Barbour 
Beedy 

Beers 
Bland- 
Bolton 
Bowman 
Brand, Ga. 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigbam 
Britten 
Browne 
Brumm 
Buckbee 
Burdick 
Burtness 
Butler 

Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Calif, 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chalmers 
Chase 
Chindblom 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clarke, N. X. 
Cochran, Pa, 
Cole 

Colton 
Connery 
Connolly 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Coyle 
Craddock 
Crail 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Crowther 
Culkin 
Dallinger 
Darrow 
Davenport 
Dempsey 
Denison 
Douglas, Ariz, 
Doutrich 


Abernethy 
Allgood 
Almon 
Arnold 
Bell 
Black 
Bioom 
Box 
Briggs 
Browning 
Buchanan 


{Roll No. 5j 


YEAS 


Dowell 
Drane 
Dunbar 
Dyer 
Eaton, Colo. 
ton, N. J. 
Allott 
Alis 


evans, Mont. 
Fenn 
Fitzgerald 

Fort 

Foss 
Frear 

Free 

Freeman 
French 

Fuller 
Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va. 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glynn 
Goodwin 
Guyer 

Hadley 
Hale 
Hall, III. 

Hall, Ind. 

Hall. N. Dak. 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Hardy 

Hartley 
Haugen 
Hawley 

Hess 

Hickey 

Hoch 

Hofman 

Hogg 

Holaday 
Hooper 

Hope 

Hudson 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, William E. 
Hull, Wis. 
Irwin 

Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Johnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Kading 

Kahn 
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Kearns 
Kendall, Pa. 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Knutson 
Kopp 
Korell 
Kunz 
Kurtz 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Langley 
Lankford, Ga, 
Lankford, Va. 
Lea, Calif. 
Leavitt 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Luce 
MecClintic, Okla. 
McClintock, Ohio 
McFadden 
McLaughlin 
McLeoc 
Maas 
Manlove 
Mapes 
Martin 
Merritt 
Michaelson 
Michener 
Miller 
Mooney 
Moore, Ohio 
Moore, Va. 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 
Nelson, Me. 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 
Nolan : 
Palmer 
Parker 
Perkins 
Pittenger 
Porter 
Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pratt, Ruth 
Pritchard 
Ramey, Frank M. 
Ramseyer 
Reed, N. Y. 
Reid, III. 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Rowbottem 
Schafer, Wis 
Schneider 
Sears 
Seger 


NAYS—107 


Busby 

Byrns 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Cartwright 
Cochran, Mo. 
Collier 
Collins 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 

Cox 


Cross 

Davis 

DeRouen 
Dickstein 
Dominick 
Doughton 
Douglass, Mass. 
Doxey 

Edwards 

Eslick . 


Fisher 


Seiberling 
Selvi 

Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott, W. Va. 
Shrevo 
Simmons 
Simms 
Sinclair 
Sloan 

Smith, Idaho 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snell 

Snow 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans, 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Stobbs 

Stone 

Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pn. 
Summers, Wash, 
Swanson 
Swiek 

Swing 

Taber 

Taylor, Tenn, 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Turpin 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga, 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welch. Calif, 
Welsh, Pa. 
White 
Whitley 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wolverton, W. Va. 
Wyant 

Yates 

Yon 


Fitzpatrick 
Fulmer 
Garner 
Garrett 
Glover 
Green 
Greenwood 
Gregory 
Griffin 
Hall, Miss. 
Hammer 
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Hare 
Hastings 
AM, Ala. 
Hill, Wasb. 
Howard 
Huddleston 
Hull, Tenn, 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex, 
Jones, Tex, 
Kemp 
Kincheloe 
Kvale 

Larsen 

Lee, Tex. 
TAnthicum 


Rutherford 
Sabath 
Sanders, Tex, 
Sandlin 
Steagall 
Stevenson 
Sumners, Tex. 
Tarver 
Tucker 
Warren 
Whitehead 
Wilson 
Wingo 
Woodrum 
Wright 


Lozier O'Connell, R. I. 
Ludlow Oldfield 
McCormack, Mass. Oliver, Ala. 
McDuffie Palmisano 
McKeown Parks 
McMillan Patman 
McReynolds Patterson 
McSwain Peavey 
Mansfield Prall 
Mead Quin 
Milligan Ragon 
Montague Rainey, Henry T. 
Montet Ramspeck 
Moore, Ky. Rankin 
Morehead Rayburn 
Nelson, Mo. Romjue 

NOT VOTING—77 
Kerr 
Kiess 
Lampert 
Lanham 
Leech 
Lindsay 
McCloskey 
McCormick, III. 
Magrady 
Menges 
Nelson, Wis. 
Norton 
O'Connell, N. X. 
O'Connor, La, 
O’Connor, N. X. 
O'Connor, Okla, 
Oliver, N. V. 
Owen 
Pou 
Purnell 


Aldrich 

Auf der Heide 
Ayres 

Bacon 
Bankhead 
Beck 
Blackburn 
Bohn 

Boylan 
Brunner 
Carley 

Celler 
Christgau 
Clark, N. C. 
Cooke 

Cullen 

Curry 

De Priest 
Dickinson Kelly 

Doyle Kendall, Ky. 


So the bill was passed, 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
On this vote: 


Mr. Hopkins (for! with Mr. Spearing (against). 
Mr. Dickinson (for) with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana (against), 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Menges with Mr. Ayres, 
Mr. Wood with Mr. Bankhead, 

. Graham with Mr. 5 

. Reece with Mr. Hudspeth. 

Curry with Mr. O'Connell of New York. 

. Bohn with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 

Keiss with Mr. Quayle. 

. Woodruff with Mr. Pou. 

Lampert with Mr. Carley, 

. Jonas of North Carolina with Mrs. Owen. 

. Hughes with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

. Golder with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 

Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Williams. 

. Bacon with Mr. Driver. 

. Purnell with Mr. Cullen. 

. Blackburn with Mr. Gambrill. 

. Cook with Mr. Boylan, 

. Timberlake with Mr. Igoe. 

r. Christgau with Mr. Lanham, 

. Ransley with Mr. Oliver of New York. 

. Aldrich with Mr. Clark of North Carolina, 

. Houston with Mr. Brunner, 

„Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Doyle. 

. Leeeh with Mr. Somers of New York. 

. James with Mr. Gasque. 

„Kelly with Mr. Celler. 

Beck with Mr. Gavagan. 

„Fish with Mr. Underwood. 

Kendall of Kentucky with Mr. Jeffers. 

. Magrady with Mr, Lindsay. 

O'Connor of Oklahoma with Mrs. Norton, s 
Mr. Sanders of New York with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Mr. Zihlman and Mr. Kerr. 

Mrs. McCormick of Illinois with Mr. McCloskey. 
Mr. Nelson of Wisconsin with Mr. Goldsborough. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 
On motion of Mr. Corron, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 


Sundry messages in writing from the President of the United 
States were communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries. 


INVESTIGATION OF RAILROAD SECURITIES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I call up a privileged House resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 114 

Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary as 
a basis for legislation, the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, as a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to investigate the 
ownership and the control, direct or indirect (through stock ownership 
or control or otherwise), of stock, securities, or capital interests in any 
common carrier engaged in the transportation of persons or property in 
interstate commerce by holding companies, investment trusts, indi- 
viduals, partnerships, corporations, associations, and trusts, and the 


Quayle 
Rausley 
Reece 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sirovich 
Somers, N. X. 
Spearing 
Stedman 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Timberlake 
Underwood 
Williams 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Zihlman 


Drewry 
Driver 

Fish 
Gambrill 
Gasque 
Gavagan 
Golder 
Goldsborough 
Graham 
Hopkins 
Houston, Del. 
Hudspeth 
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Igoe 

James 
Jeffors 
Johnson, III. 
Jonas, N. C. 
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organization, financing, development, management, operation, and con- 
trol of such holding companies, investment trusts, partnerships, corpo- 
rations, associations, and trusts, with a view to determining the effect 
of such ownership and control on interstate and foreign commerce, 
and, to the extent necessary to determine the effect of such ownership 
and control, to make like investigation of common carriers so engaged. 

The committee shall report to the House the results of its investiga- 
tion, including such recommendations for legislation as it deems 
advisable, . 

For such purposes the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and places in the District of 
Columbia or elsewhere, whether or not the House is in session, to hold 
such hearings, to employ such experts, and such clerical, stenographie, 
and other assistants, to require the attendance of such witnesses and 
the production of such books, papers, and documents, to take such 
testimony, to have such printing and binding done, and to make such 
expenditures as it déems necessary. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the resolution just reported pro- 
poses to give additional authority to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce of the House to get needed in- 
formation relative to legislation that is before that committee 
at the present time. The practical situation is this: This com- 
mittee has before it probably some of the most important legis- 
lation that will come before the Congress in many years in 
connection with the proposed consolidation of railways. The 
chairman of that committee and several other members, includ- 
ing the ranking minority member, appeared before the Rules 
Committee and made the statement that it was absolutely nec- 
essary for them to have this authority in order to get the in- 
formation that was necessary to intelligently and efficiently 
consider this legislation. I know of no more proper agency to 
get this needed information than the committee which has the 
legislation in charge. This resolution is recommended by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, the independent office of the 
Government haying general charge of these matters. It also 
comes as the unanimous report of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce of the House and it has the unanimous 
indorsement of the Rules Committee. Therefore I can not see 
any reason why it should not be adopted here in the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I am not opposed to the rule nor to the 
resolution, but I would like to propound one or two questions 
which are pertinent to both. I note in the last paragraph that 
the committee is authorized: 


To employ such experts, and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants. 

And so on. 
to cost? 

Mr. SNELL. I can not give the gentleman the information, 
but I will refer him to the chairman of the committee, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER], and let him answer 
the question. 

Mr. PARKER. In reply to the gentleman's question I wish 
to state that this resolution is so drawn as not to include any 
amount of money, because had it been so drawn it would have 
lost its privileged status. I propose to introduce to-day a 
resolution authorizing the expenditure of $25,000, payable out 
of the contingent fund of the House. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That was the information I desired, It 
has been the habit of the House in past years to adopt these 
rules and resolutions, and then naturally they come to the 
Committee on Accounts. When the Committee on Accounts 
reports a bill or resolution carrying an appropriation out of 
the contingent fund of anywhere from $5,000 to $25,000, the 
House seems to be astonished to think that the House had any 
part whatever in authorizing any such expenditure of money. 
I just wanted to make these inquiries, so that when the Com- 
mittee on Accounts, after hearing the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, comes in with a 
favorable report to have $25,000 paid out of the contingent fund 
the chairman of the Committee on Accounts will not be hopped 
on by half the Members of the House. 

Mr. PARKER. I wish to state to the House that it is per- 
fectly impossible for us to conduct this investigation without 
proper counsel, without proper accountants, and without the 
expenditure of quite a considerable sum, because we have got 
to subpena witnesses, pay witness fees, and we have got to 
examine books, perhaps, in distant cities. Im doing that we 
will send a subcommittee to the place in order to make the 
examination, because that will be very much cheaper and the 
work can be very much more expeditiously done than if we 
attempted to bring the books to Washington. 

Mr. JONES. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Les. 


Has the gentleman any idea what this is going 
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Mr. JONES. I notice that this resolution is limited to trans- 
portation companies. Does the committee intend to take up 
the question of other trusts and holding companies, banks, 
chain stores, and other companies engaged in interstate com- 
merce? 

Mr. PARKER. I will say in answer to the gentleman that 
that was given a great deal of consideration, but we thought 
that if we could do what we have started out to do at this 
session of Congress, or this Congress, we would be accomplish- 
ing all that it was humanly possible to do. 

Mr. JONES. And this might be a pattern for future action 
on these other subjects? 

Mr, PARKER. Yes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, PARKER. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. From the initial consideration on which the 
gentleman’s committee has given to this subject, are there any 
other holding corporations of railroad securities except the 
Peunrond Corporation and the Allegheny Corporation? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; there are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the two 
glaring instances of the evasion of the interstate commerce 
law were the Pennroad Corporation, organized as virtually a 
subsidiary of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., and the Allegheny 
Corporation, organized as a subsidiary and holding company of 
the Van Sweringen interests, What other large holding com- 
panies are there besides those two? 

Mr. PARKER. For the gentleman’s information, I will say 
that there was one formed last Monday, I think. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is the Delaware & Hudson Railroad 
Co. 

Mr. PARKER. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. ‘That has been authorized and approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Other than that, are there any noted hold- 
ing companies? 

Mr. PARKER. There are two others. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Now, may I ask the gentleman one further 
question? From the gentleman's preliminary investigation of 
this question I would like to ask whether the committee which 
will be appointed to investigate the subject will be in a position 
to report at this session of the Congress? 

Mr. PARKER. That I can not answer. I will say to the 
gentleman that we will do all that is humanly possible to report 
as soon as possible, 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Looking to the end of taking up the ques- 
tion of the consolidation of the railroads of the country. 


Mr. PARKER. Yes; and in justification for this resolution 
I wish to read one paragraph from the report of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, dated the last day of November, 1929. 
In their report regarding holding companies, here is what they 
say: 

We call this matter to the altention of the Congress because we 
believe that it deserves thorough investigation and serions considera- 
tion. What the appropriate remedy may be we do not undertake at 
present to say. Difficult legal and constitutional questions are in- 
volved, and to some extent the remedy must be shaped by the facts 
which thorough investigation develops. 


This is from the report of the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission to Congress regarding the question to which the resolu- 
tion relates. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 

Mr. PARKER, Certainly. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Are holding companies and banking 
corporations included under the resolution? 

Mr. PARKER. They are not unless they are holding rail- 
road securities that are used in interstate commerce. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If that is true, would it not give 
you jurisdiction under the resolution, if passed—and I am going 
to vote for it, for one—to investigate such holdings by banks and 
holding companies? 

Mr. PARKER. If a holding company or a bank or anyone 
else owned enough stock in any two railroads to control the 
policy of those railroads, yes; we would; otherwise, if they 
had stocks and bonds for investment, no. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER, Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. I take it the gentleman’s purpose is to limit 
this investigation of the ownership and financing and control 
of investment trusts, and so forth, only to their stock in common 
carriers, and not otherwise. 

Mr. PARKER. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. GARRETT, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Les. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. GARRETT. I understood the gentleman to say that If a 
holding company owned controlling stock in as many as two 
railroads, they would be investigated. Why two railroads? 

Mr. PARKER. What difference does it make whether a rail- 
road company or somebody else controls one railroad? They 
are not trying to combine. You are not stopping competition if 
you only own one railroad, Before you can make a combination 
or before you can throttle competition, you have got to have at 
least two. 

Mr. GARRETT. I understand that, but I thought the gentle 
man’s investigation was intended to reach out and find out 
where and by whom the stock of the railroads was owned. 

Mr. PARKER. That is perfectly true. 

Mr. GARRETT. No matter whether it is 1 railroad or 100 
railroads, but find out who owns the railroad and where it is. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. Then you can find out what influence ema- 
nates from that source that has to do with matters of this 
kind. 

Mr. PARKER. Putting the gentleman's question in another 
way, I will answer the question, yes. I did not catch the ques- 
tion at first; but, of course, the gentleman's question leads to 
the control of two railroads. 

Mr. GARRETT. Certainly; it leads to the control of all the 
railroads. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. GARRETT. If the gentleman will yield further, what 
I intended by my question was to ask whether it is the inten- 
tion of the gentleman’s committee to find out and report where 
and who owns the stock or the securities of the railroad com- 
panies. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. I was a little fearful that the answer of the 
gontleman from New York [Mr. Parker] might be misunder- 
stood. I am sure the gentleman did not mean to convey what 
some of the Members understood him to say. As I understand, 
and I am sure the gentleman will agree with me, the resolution 
gives the committee power to investigate the holding of any 
railroad securities, regardless of whether such holdings may 
constitute control or not 

Mr. PARKER. Oh, yes. 

Mr. HOCH (continuing). In either one transportation com- 
pany or any number of transportation companies; in other 
words, if a holding company only owns a small amount of rail- 
road stock, we would still have the power to investigate such 
holdings. 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. I intended to state that. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Wiil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. I would like to ask whether or not the 
scope of this inquiry will include an inquiry into holding com- 
panies or financial institutions other than the so-called trusts, 

Mr. PARKER. Yes; it will. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Would it include the investments or the 
holdings of private banking houses? 

Mr, PARKER. I think it would; yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the 
man from Texas [Mr. RAYBURN]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I do not have much to say 
except to indorse what has been said by the chairman of the 
Rules Committee and by the chairman of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce [Mr. PARKER]. 

As far as I kuow, the report on this resolution was unani- 
mous, and th® committee feels that it is vitally necessary. I 
am also glad that the chairman of the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce has the courage himself and the faith in 
his committee to believe that, instead of referring this matter 
to some outside commission, that his committee possesses the dili- 
gence and the intelligence to go inte this matter and bring 
out the facts with reference to it. [Applause.] 

If, on the other hand, he had introduced a resolution and had 
gotten a rule through the committee calling for a special com- 
mission to make this investigation instead of the regular con- 
stituted authorities of the House, and even though it had been 
resisted as the resolution of yesterday was resisted by a speech 
on the floor of this House by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
BANKHEAD], one of the most persuasive, one of the most sane, 
one of the most eloquent, and one of the most profound speeches 
I have listened to since I have been a Member of the House, 
it would have fallen to-day as it did yesterday on closed minds, 
and it would have passed. 

The situation that faces the country is this: That in the 
transportation act of 1920 consolidations were permitted. We 
have gone along under that law since 1920. The Interstate 
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Commerce Commission made its proposal each year of recom- 
mending that the consolidation provision of the Interstate Com- 
merce Act be amended. We have not had sufficient informa- 
tion with reference to what has been done in consolidation 
and with reference to what may be done in consolidation in 
order to get the facts. 

The Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, a ma- 
jority, some months ago reported a bill further facilitating 
the consolidation of railroads. A minority joined me in filing 
a report on that bill, saying that we believed it was unwise 
to further legislate at this time, and facilitate consolidation and 
unification of railroads, because we did not have sufficient infor- 
mation on which to act. 

I am proud that the chairman of the committee, together with 
the majority of the committee, has come to our way of think- 
ing, and says that until the investigation provided for in this 
resolution has been completed they will go no further in further 
facilitating consolidation provisions under the transporta- 
tion act. 

Here is the situation: I doubt if there is a man in the coun- 
try who has made a study of transportation who has not come 
to the definite conclusion that in an honest and sound con- 
solidation of all of the railroads in the country into a definite 
number of systems lies the hope of the future in transportation 
to serve the interests of the country. 

But we are bogged down at this time; we do not have 
sufficient information in order to determine the great questions 
of policy that come before the committee. In recent years 
there has grown up these holding companies and investment 
trusts; they appear as new institutions. They are not banks, 
but they are financial institutions. We believe that these in- 
stitutions should be investigated, so that, as in earlier days with 
reference to banks these financial institutions were investigated, 
and under this inyestigation we may be able to determine what 
legislation should be brought forward to control them. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission has no power, and since 
the death of Senator Cummins they do not believe that com- 
pulsory consolidation would be effective, because they do not 
think Congress has the power to compel railroads to consoli- 
date. This plan of the Interstate Commerce Commission has 
me great virtue of having a seaport terminal for each one of 

le roads. 


Of nine railroad systems under this proposed plan west of the 
Mississippi River, seven touch the great State of Texas, with 


its wide domain. Of course, there is no such thing as competi- 
tion in rates between railroads, because we have done away 
with that by law. Railroads are not only a natural monopoly 
but they have been made a monopoly by law. The only thing, 
therefore, in these systems that we may be able to preserve is 
competition in service. With a region like ours, touched by 
seven railroad systems, if they are in separate ownership we 
have competition in service preserved, which is a most desirable 
thing to have; but if behind the curtain somewhere there is 
something that we have not discovered, that we have not had 
the facilities up to this time to discover, a holding company 
or an investment trust which really owns all of these railroads, 
then we do not have competition at all. We want to go into this 
question, to develop it, to see if we can find out facts with 
reference to it. In other words, Mr. Speaker, before we pro- 
ceed further with the legislation that will facilitate the con- 
solidation of the railroad systems of the country as they now 
exist, we want to know who actually owns the railroads, and we 
hope that by this investigation, under counsel that the chairman 
of the committee will employ, and under the experts employed 
under that counsel, we may be able to serve the House of Repre- 
sentatives and the country in this way. [Applause.] 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I notice there is the omission of a 
comma in line 8, after the word commerce,“ and I ask unani- 
mous consent that the resolution be corrected in that way. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a list of approxi- 
mately 100 holding corporations and investment trusts whose 
investigation, I believe, is contemplated by this resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD by in- 
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corporating a list of holding companies and investment trusts. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WYANT. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of House Resolution 
114 is to authorize the investigation of ownership or control, 
direct or indirect, through stock ownership or control, or other- 
wise, of stocks, securities, or capital interests in any common 
carrier engaged in the transportation of persons or property in 
interstate commerce by holding companies, investment trusts, 
individuals, partnerships, corporations, associations, and trusts. 

I am very much interested in this resolution and have com- 
piled a list of many holding, trading, and investment organiza- 
tions which I am advised have in their portfolios a considerable 
amount of railroad securities—not only stocks, but bonds. 

There are also other companies with large holdings of rail- 
road securities which, either consciously or unconsciously, 
exercise a great influence in the management of railroads. I 
favor an investigation of these also. 

It is to this wide field the contemplated investigation should 
be directed in order that the facts may be brought fully and 
impartially before Congress and the public. 

The list to which I refer is as follows: 


Alexander Hamilton Investment Corporation, 89 State Street, Boston, 
Mass. 

Allegheny Corporation, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Alliance Investment Corporation, 213 South 
phia, Pa. 

Allied International Investing Corporation, 
York City. 

American & General Securities Corporation, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

American Basic Business Corporation, 67 Wall Street, New York City. 

American British & Continental Corporation, 15 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

American Capital Corporation, 727 West Seventh Street, Los Angeles, 
Calif. 

American European Securities Co., 15 Exchange Place, Jersey City, 
N. J. 

American Founders Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 

American International Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

American Railway Trust Shares, 39 Broadway, New York City. 

American & Scottish Investment Co., 112 West Adams Street, Chi- 
cago, III. 

American Trustee Shares Corporation, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

Atlantic & Pacific International Corporation, 68 William Street, New 
York City. 

Atlantic Securities Corporation, 10 Post Office Square, Boston, Mass, 

Bancamerica-Blair Corporation, 44 Wall Street, New York City. 

Blue Ridge Corporation, 60 Broadway, New York City. 

Capital Administration Co. [Ltd.), 24 Broad Street, New York City. 

Chesapeake Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Colonial Investors Corporation, Baltimore, Md. 

Continental Shares (Inc.), Cuyahoga Building, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Diversified Trustee Shares, 165 Broadway, New York City. 

Domestic & Overseas Investing Co. (Ltd.), 48 Wall Street, New York 
City. 

Federated Capital Corporation, 63 Wall Street, New York City. 

Financial Investing Co. of New York (Ltd.), 50 Broadway, New 
York City. 

Founders General Corporation, 50 Pine Street, New York City. 

General American Investors Co., 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Goldman Sachs Trading Corporation, 30 Pine Street, New York City. 

Graymur Corporation, 52 Broadway, New York City. 

Guardian Investors Corporation, 61 Broadway, New York City. 

Guardian Investment Trust, Detroit, Mich. 

Guardian Rail Shares Investment Trust, Hartford, Conn. 

Haygart Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York City. 

Incorporated Investors, 60 State Street, Boston, Mass. 

Industrial Securities Corporation, Buhl Building, Detroit, Mich. 

International Carriers (Ltd.), 120 Broadway, New York City. 

International Securities Corporation of America, 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Interstate Equities Corporation, New York City. 

Investment Corporation of North America, Woodward Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 

Investment Trust Shares, Chicago, III. 

Investment Managers Co., 63 Wall Street, New York City. 

Investors Equity Co. (Inc.), 65 Broadway, New York City. 

Investors Trustee Foundation of United States (Inc.), 120 Broad- 
way, New York City. 

Lehman Corporation, New York City. 
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Massachusetts Investors Trust, 75 Devonshire Street, Boston, Mass. 

Mayflower Associates (Inc.), 7 West Tenth Street, Wilmington, Del. 

National Securities Investment Co., Chicago, III. 

New York Investors (Inc.), 162 Remsen Street, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

North American Trust Shares, 62 Wall Street, New York City. 

Pacific Investing Corporation, Roosevelt Building, Los Angeles, Calif. 

Pennroad Corporation, Commercial Trust Building, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Prince & Whitely Trading Corporation, 25 Broadway, New York City. 

Provident Trustees Foundation (Inc.), 67 Wall Street, New York City. 

Prudential Investors Corporation, 120 Broadway, New York City. 

Railway & Utilities Investing Corporation. 

Kallroad Investment Shares, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Rallroad Shares Corporation, 150 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 

Reliance Management Corporation, 5 Nassau Street, New York City. 

Second Canadian General Investment Trust (Ltd.), 347 Bay Street, 
Toronto, Canada. 

Second International Securities Corporation, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey 
City, N. J. 

Shenandoah Corporation, New York City. 

Sisto Financial Corporation, 68 Wall Street, New York City. 

Southern Corporation, Washington, D. C. 

Standard Collateral Shares Corporation, 71 Broadway, New York City. 

Standard Investing Corporation, 50 Wall Street, New York City. 

Sterling Securities Corporation, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

Tri-Continental Allied Corporation, 64 Wall Street, New York City. 

Tri-Continental Corporation, 54 Wall Street, New York City. 

Union American Investing Corporation, 25 Broad Street, New York 

' City. 

United Founders Corporation, 1 Exchange Place, Jersey City, N. J. 

United States & British International Co, (Ltd.), 1 Exchange Place, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

United States & Foreign Securities Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

United States & International Securities Corporation, 786 Broad 
Street, Newark, N. J. 


United States Shares Corporation, 50 Broadway, New York City. 
CONGESTION LN 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a speech 
delivered by my colleague from New York [Mr. Brack] over 
the national radio forum January 23, 1930. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York asks unani- 


THE COURTS 


mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 


a speech delivered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Back J. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I Include the following speech: 
Nationan RAD 


ATOR HARRIS, or 


CONGRESSMAN Loring M. BLACK, OVER 
JaxUaARx 23, 1930, i Denatn wirn Sus 


Sreecu or 
FORUM, 
GRORGIA 
The Constitution, in the minds of the framers, was primarily to give 

the States united power in foreign relations. It was to be applied 

objectively to the rest of the world and bad but minor subjective rela- 
tion to the States. That it might not be a Frankenstein to barry the 

States, safeguards were contrived. Of these most important were the 

provisions for jury trials. The eighteenth amendment being out of line 

with the basic thought of the Constitution, it was but natural to expect 
therefrom consequential violence to the entire constitutional scheme. 

Such violence is presented in the Wickersham plan for nonjury Federal 

trials. 

The Continental Congress in 1774 protested to Quebee that the 
right to self-government was followed closely by the right to a jury 
trini. Again in 1775 it complained to Ireland that England was 
depriving the colonies of the ancient and inestimable right of trial 
by jury. This right was doubly protected in the Constitution. Patri- 
otle blood was shed to guarantee this right and it was clearly docu- 
mented in the Constitution, 

Article 8 provides: 

“The trial of all crimes except in cases of impeachment shall be 
by jury.” 

The sixth amendment 
accused shall enjoy the right 
impartial jury.” 

The Wickersham Commission wants enumerated petty offenses carry- 
ing punishments of fines of $500 or imprisonments of six months or 
both heard by a commissioner who reports to a district judge who 
is to render judgment of conviction or acquittal. If the commissioner 
reports for conviction the defendant may petition for a jury trial. 

It is to be noted that the Constitution refers to all crimes and 
all criminal prosecutions. Crime is the genus term—felony is a specie, 
and misdemeanor another specie. This distinction was known in the 


prosecutions the 
trial by an 


declares—“ In all criminal 
to a speedy and public 
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common law when the Constitution was adopted and the founding 
fathers who were at least as profound and careful as our contemporary 
statesmen would have used the word “ felonies" Instead of “ crimes” 
in the Constitution had that been their intent. They made no 
distinction between petty and major crimes when providing for jury 
trials. 

But let us not be satisfied with ordinary logic applied to everyday 
understanding of the involved terms. We will resort to the technical 
reasoning of jurists with uncommon insight on the pending question. 

We are bound to accord respect to the opinions of General Wicker 
sham, Judge Pound, and Judge Kenyon, for they have all rendered 
time and time again distinguished service to the Nation. To offset 
their views on this subject fairness requires opposing interpretations 
from sources of parallel distinction. 

Judge Cooley, a leading constitutional authority, believes the right 
to a jury trial in criminal cases is so affected by the public interests 
that even the defendant can not walve it. The Wickersham plan does 
not even give him a chance to waive it. 

“The natural life,” says Blackstone, “can not legally be disposed of 
or destroyed by any individual neither by the person himself or any 
individual merely upon their own authority. The public has an interest 
in his life and liberty.” 

An Important case is Thompson v. Utah (170 U. S. 343), decided 
by the United States Supreme Court. There, n crime was committed 
in Utah before it became a State. The accused was tried after state- 
hood, before a jury of eight. He did not object until after the verdict. 
Judge Harlan, writing for our highest tribunal sald: 

“The law in force (the Federal Constitution) when the crime was 
committed did not permit any tribunal to deprive him of his liberty 
except one constituted by a court and a jury of 12 persons.” 

The Wickersham commission relies for its notion that petty offenses 
may be tried without a jury on Callan v. Wilson, 127 U. S. 540. 
Judge Harlan there decided: 

“The trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by 
jury—is to be construed in the light of the principles which, at com- 
mon law, determined whether or not a person accused of crime was 
entitled to be tried by a jury; and thus construed, it embraces not only 
felonies punishable by confinement in the penitentiary, but aleo some 
classes of misdemeanors the punishment of which may involve the 
deprivation of the liberty of the citizen.” 

The Wickersham plan provides for nonjury trials that might lead up 
to a punishment of six months in jail. It is true that Judge Harlan 
referred to minor or petty offenses that may be proceeded against 
without a jury but that reference in the language of the judge him- 
self is—‘“According to many adjudged cases arising under constitu- 
tions "— 

Which of course means, State constitutions, the judge clearly insisting 
that the case before him, which was under the Federal Constitution, 
required a jury determination, This distinction was sharply followed 
up in Thompson v. Utah, which I have already cited. 

Thus far all the cases reported uphold the mandatory theory of a 
jury trial under the Constitution. There are some cases in lower courts 
that permit a waiver by the defendant, the most notable being Belt v. 
The United States, decided in the Court of Appeals of the District of 
Columbia, which affirmed a statute permitting such waiver. This case 
never went to the Supreme Court, but the Thompson v. Utah case was 
decided four years afterwards by the Supreme Court, and is an absolute 
contradiction to the lower court. 

The Wickersham commission, realizing that the Constitution ob- 
structed Its plans to relieve court congestion, detoured off the beaten 
path of American jurisprudence, hoping to get back on the proper high- 
way by permitting the accused to have a jury trial by petition after 
the commissioner makes a report to the judge of guilt. Once more we 
find the Wickersham commission obstructed by the Constitution, for 
that sacred document is not satisfied with any kind of a jury trial, but 
requires a trial by an impartial Jury. How can a jury be impartial if 
there has already been a finding by a judicial officer that in the case 
before it the defendant is guilty? Every juryman will know the only 
reason the defendant has been given a jury trin! is because the defend- 
ant has been found guilty, and so the presumption of Innocence re- 
quired by the common law and the Constitution is completely destroyed. 
Furthermore, the defendant is entitled to a speedy trial. How can he 
get that when there intervenes a trial in the commissioner's court, in 
which the defendant is forced to practically testify against himself to 
secure a subsequent jury trial. 

The Wickersham report clearly contemplates the enforcement of pro- 
hibition through the confinement of major or professional violators, 
but the commission would give such violators all the constitutional 
safeguards, such as a grand jury presentment, n jury trial, a speedy 
trial, an impartial trial, before a district judge, and denies all these 
safeguards to the boy who is caught with a flask of gin in his hip 
pocket. One judge might give the professional bootlegger a year and a 
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day, which under our parole laws means three months, and another 
judge give the boy with a guilty hip pocket six months and $500 fine 
or their equivalent, six months and 500 days with no parole, 

There are many practical objections to the plan. For instance, a 
person stands on his rights for a jury trial, and although originally 
called a petty offender by the prosecutor he becomes in the eyes of that 
official and the law a felon. What a senseless scheme of justice? He 
is found guilty of a petty offense. He goes before a jury to be tried 
for a felony on the same facts, having been prejudiced by the declaration 
of the commissioner that he is guilty on such facts. 

Consider how prohibition has scarified the public service by its cor- 
rupting influence. Imagine the force of avarice over commissioners 
clothed with extended powers. Higher qualifications would be required 
of commissioners and of course higher pay. There is little or no dignity 
attached to a commissioner’s office. Does the majestic United States 
want justice dispensed as in an auction house? The commissioners are 
given by the Wickersham bills only the same power to subpœna as a 
magistrate, which means that no man outside the district of a commis- 
sioner could be subpenaed as a witness. A commissioner would not 
be required to transmit the hearings to the judge, so the latter official 
would not have a chance to read the testimony in question and answer 
form before he passes judgment. Moreover he would not have an 
opportunity to observe the demeanor of the witnesses, which is impor- 
tant on giving proper weight to their testimony. The commissioner is 
paid by fees, so he will hurry through his cases and the care required 
in a matter involving a man's liberty is not guaranteed. 

Court congestion is most dangerous, but the breaking down of consti- 
tutional safeguards is pregnant with far more harm to our country's 
future. Court congestion can be relieved, in a constitutional way, by 
additional district Judges and courts. It can be relieved by repeal of 
the eighteenth amendment or modification of the Volstead Act. It can 
be relieved by omitting as offenses these so-called petty offenses and 
the Government could concentrate all its attention on the professional 
purveyors. There is one thing sure, the public is not so interested in 
the eighteenth amendment to want the body of the Constitution scrapped 
that the amendment might survive, and even were it scrapped, probibi- 
tion could not exist, for it is in confiict with natural law and the 
inalienable rights of men. 


STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole Heuse on the state of 
the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8960) mak- 
ing appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. Pending that, I ask the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. Outver] if we can agree on time for general debate? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I have requests at 
the present time for more than three hours of time. 


Department 


Appropriations, 
1930 
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Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I suggest that the usual ar- 
rangement we have been making thus far this session be fol- 
lowed in this case, and that is an equal division of the time for 
general debate between the two sides, letting it run along for 
a short time until the two gentlemen in charge of the time are 
sure of the amount of time they will need. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, That is entirely 
to me. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate may be equally divided between the 
gentleman front Alabama [Mr. OLIVER] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8960; and pending that, asks unanimous consent 
that the time for general debate be equally divided, to be con- 
trolied by himself and the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8960. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8960, with Mr. Mapes in the chair. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE]. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen’ of the commit- 
tee, before directing my remarks as to the action taken by the 
Committee on Appropriations on H. R. 8960, the bill making 
appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice and the 
judiciary, and the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the 
fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, I desire to extend my thanks 
and congratulations to the other members of the subcommittee 
that conducted hearings on this bill and helped to prepare it— 
Congressmen TINKHAM, ACKERMAN, BACON, OLIVER, and GRIFFIN. 

It was by their valued assistance that the committee is able 
to bring before your attention a bill that has been very care- 
fully prepared. 

This bill, covering fiscal recommendations for the four depart- 
ments just outlined, carries a total of $113,799,286.14 for 1931. 
This is $1,650.164.46 over the present year, and $172,687 less than 
the Budget estimates. 
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satisfactory 


Increase (+) 
or decrease 
(—) bill 
compared 
with 1931 
estimates 


or decrease 

(—) bill com- 
pared with 1930 
appropriations 


Recommenda- 
tions, 1931 


| 
Increase (+) 
| 


Estimates, 1931 


$14, 653, 712, 68 
27, 937, 370. 00 
58, 792, 609. 00 
10, 765, 430. 00 


$17, 097, 428. 14 
2, 017, 292. 00 
52, 646, 485. 00 
12, 210, 770. 00 


113, 971, 978. 14 


$16, 779, 269. 14 
31, 710, 362. 00 
53, 088, 985. 00 
12, 220, 670, 00 


+$2, 125, 556, 46 
+3, 772, 992. 00 
—5, 708, 624. 00 
I, 455, 240, 00 | 


—$318, 157. 00 
—306, 930. 00 
-++442, 500. 00 


Commerce +9, 900. 00 


+1, 650,164.46 | 172, 687. 00 


112, 149, 121. 68 113, 799, 286. 14 


DEPARTMENT OF STATE 

For the various activities of the State Department we have 
recommended a grand total of $16,779,269.14. This is $2,125,- 
556.46 more than the present year and $318,157 less than was 
estimated for in the Budget. 

The current appropriations, the Budget estimates, and commit- 
tee recommendations for the next year are set forth in the accom- 
panying table in several divisions, showing the activities of the 
Department of State as reflected by appropriations, as follows: 

(1) The department in Washington, including the passport 
agencies in the United States. 

(2) Foreign Service. 

(3) Foreign Service buildings and retirement funds. 

(4) The United States’ contributions to its international 
obligations, 

(5) The United States Court for China and expenses, 


SALARIES OF ASSISTANT DEPARTMENTAL HEADS 

We eliminated the proposed Budget increases in the salaries 
of the Undersecretary and Assistant Secretaries of State, the 
Solicitor General, and Assistant Attorneys General in the De- 
partment of Justice, two Assistant Secretaries of Commerce, 
and the two Assistant Secretaries of Labor. We did this to 
be consistent with the action of the committee in reporting 
appropriation bills on the other departments. The committee 
hus taken the stand that the question involves all the executive 
departments and requires legislative action. For this reason 
I have introduced a bill (H. R. 8003) to fix the compensation 
of the assistant heads of the executive departments, and I hope 
for favorable action soon from the Committee on Expenditures 
in the Executive Departments, to which the bill has been 
referred. 
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Appropriations, 
1929 (including 
second deficiency 
act, 1929) 


Group 


(1) Department ln Washington, including passport agencies 

ea Se hae HS = 

(3) Foreign Service buildings and retirement funds 

(4) International obligations 4 

(6). Jude PD MT in BAS T1V[—8 a NS | 
‘Total, regular annual appropristions 

(6) Permanent snd indefinite appropriations... 


$1, 692, 835. 00 | 
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Increase (+-) 
or decrease 
(—), bill com- 
pared with 
Sudget esti- 
mates 


Increase (+) 
or decrease (—), | 
bill compared | 
with 1930 sppro- | 
priations 


Budget esti- 
mates, 1931 


Amount recom- 
mended for 1931 


$2, 364, 278. 00 
640. 00 | 1 11, 055, 581. 00 
. G00, 00 | . i, 

957.88 | i 
57, 250. 00 l 


+$671, 488. 
+1, 840, O41, 


—$4, 000. 00 
— 283, 707. 00 
000. 00 — 


16, 770. 5 


3, 712.68 


17,097, 425.14 
141, 233.00 | 


Grand total 


17, 238, 659, 14 | 


945. 08 16, 920, 502. 14 -++2, 125, 558. 


7 233. 00 | 
| 


‘Includes $400,000 emergency fund. 


This increase has been distributed variously over the differ- 
ent funds and appropriation units of the department and while 
I do not want to take up the time of the committee with all of 
the changes, as they are fully set out In the report accompany- 
ing the bill, 1 should like to direct attention to the more im- 


portant items. 
SALARIES, SECRETARY'S OFFICE 


We have recommended $1,848,765 for the salary roll for the 
State Department in Washington. This is rather a sizable 
increase of $508,765 over the present year, but we think it is 
fully justified. 

I may say in passing that during all the past few years, 
while all the other departments have been steadying up and 
receiving more money, for some reason or other the Department 
of State has stood still, and the appropriations for it have 
remained the sume as they haye been for several years past, so 
that instead of making an udvance year by year, we have had 
this year tg make the increased appropriations all at once, 
We propose to send Into the field 40 Foreign Service officers now 
serving in Washington because of insufficient force and replace 
these 40 officers by 40 civilians at a cost of $189,700; for 109 
additional clerks, very much needed in the various divisions of 
the department, at a cost of $213,420, and about $75,000 for 
promotions to bring the department's employees in Washington 
up to the average of their respective grades. 

I might say to the committee that your subcommittee visited 
the Department of State and went carefully through all the 
buildings and into all the rooms, and we noticed the deplorable 
conditions existing there, including the lack of proper filing fa- 
cilities, and so on, and we are now giving them $114,000 to 
remedy that condition, Even that may not prove sufficient. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES 


Because of the great need to replace worn-out furniture in 
the Pennsylvanian Avenne building, and need for additional fil- 
ing equipment, cases, books, maps, and periodicals, the bill con- 
tains an increase for the departmental contingent fund of 
$49,113. 


PRINTING AND BINDING 


The printing and binding appropriation in the bill carries a 
total of $301,665, an increase of $91,665 over 1980, which is 
mostly absorbed to catch up in the arrearages of the publication 
Foreign Relations, additional passport covers for the in- 
creased travel abroad anticipated the next year in regard to the 
gold-star mothers’ pilgrimage to Europe and the normal increase 
in tourist travel, and a reissuance and republishing of the 
treaties of the United States in three volumes. 


COLLECTING AND EDITING OFFICIAL PAPERS OF TERRITORIES OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


As some of the older Members of the House will recall, legis- 
lation was passed some years ago authorizing $60,000 for the 
collection and copying by the Department of State of the Terri- 
torlal papers of the United States. Twenty thousand dollars 
was appropriated for this purpose for a period of two years 
when the authorization ran out. Recently, last session, addi- 
tional legislation was passed providing for not only finishing 
the collection and copying of these records but the publishing 
of them as well. This authorization was for $125,000. We rec- 
ommend an amount of $15,000 for this purpose for the next 
year and additional amounts no doubt will be submitted later 
as the requirements become manifest. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Before the gentleman goes into a new sub- 
ject will he yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I prefer to take this up first, and then will 
yield to my friend from Wisconsin. 


CLERKS AT EMBASSIES AND LEGATIONS 


We have recommended an increase for the clerical force at 
our missions abroad of $58,450 to permit the employment of 13 
additional clerks at legations where they are very much needed 
and an allotment of $28,300 to increase the salaries of those 
clerks now employed. This will cover increases to 76 clerks of 
from $250 to $400 each. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS 

We have recommended for the contingent expense fund for 
foreign missions a total of $1,336,325. Now, this fund has re- 
mained stationary almost for the past several years and this 
year’s recommendations contain various increases under the 
allotments of this fund. It is necessary for the department to 
employ 18 additional persons under this fund in the way of 
additional translators, assistants, messengers, and so forth. It 
is proposed to expend about $35,000 for promotions to those 
clerks that have not been promoted for years. Then, in connec- 
tion with the large program of the Government to build Govern- 
ment buildings abroad to spend $14,000 on the employment of 
supervisors of construction. Increased office and quarters rent 
absorbs the balance. 

CLERK HIRE, UNITED STATES CONSULATES 

Similar to the appropriation for clerk hire of embassies, it is 
proposed to increase the very much understaffed clerical force 
of the consulates abroad by employing 35 additional American 
clerks abroad and 60 additional foreign clerks for aid in com- 
mercial work. An allotment of $81,000 is also recommended 
to be spread over 542 promotions. The salary rate for these 
clerks is very low and it is the desire to better to some extent 
their conditions. 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES UNITED STATES CONSULATES 


The contingent expense fund for consulates is also increased 
materially in the bell, due also to the fact that this fund has 
by no means been growing with the demands of the service. 
This increase (3674140) covers 25 new employees, 811.099; 
promotions, $27.663; supervisors of construction, $14,000; com- 
munication service, $10,000; trade periodicals, $10,000; and 
travel expenses, rentals of quarters and offices, i 

SALARIES FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICERS 

At the present time the department is short-handed by the 
need for 107 additional Foreign Service officers. As I have ex- 
plained before, provision has been made under another fund to 
transfer 40 officers to the field now serving in Washington and 
there is recommended, in order to make up the total of 107 
needed, appropriations for the employment of 67 additional 
officers. These will be used for 23 consulates now in charge 
of clerks; 34 consulates needing additional Foreign Service 
officers as vice consuls and 7 diplomatic missions and 13 con- 
sulates requiring additional Foreign Service officers and 2 con- 
sulates in China to be reopened and 28 additional officers 
recommended and urged by the political divisions of the de- 
partment as essential to the furnishing of information which 
the department needs to enable it to handle the problems 
arising daily. 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

For this very important department of the Government the 
bill carries appropriations totaling $31,710,362, an increase of 
$3,772,992 over the present year and a decrease of $306,930 
under the estimates in the budget. 

The following table will show the present appropriations, 
estimates submitted for next year, and the committee's recom- 
mendations under three major heads: (1) The Department of 
Justice proper; (2) judicial; and (3) penal and correctional 
institutions: 
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Inereaso Increase 
(+) or de- | (t) or de- 
crease (—), | crease (—), 

bill com- bill com- 
pared with | pared with 
1930 appro- 1931 esti- 

priations mates 


Amount 
recom- 
mended 
in the bill, 
1931 


Budget 
estimates, 
1931 


Appropria- 


Object tions, 1930 


Department of Jus- 
tice proper 

Judicial. 

Penal and correc- 
tional institutions 


$4, 675, 590 
17, 341, 149 | 18, 577, 028 


5, 920, 631 | 8, 175, 097 


27, 937, 370 | 82, 017, 292 


Mr, MORTON D. HULL. 
yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will defer to the gentleman from Illinois. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Were these consulates, which the 
gentleman mentions, closed on account of Inadequate appro- 
priations in the past, or were they closed because their services 
were deemed undesirable? 

Mr. SHREVE. The services were desirable, but hitherto we 
were not able to appropriate adequately for the Department of 
State because the Budget estimates restricted our action. How- 
ever, we do make those appropriations as we see fit, but we have 
been unable to make the appropriations that the Department 
of State really should have. When they needed the services of 
a particularly qualified man who happened to be abroad they 
had to send to Burope to get him to come back. I made a 
tour of Burope last summer, and I found those conditions to 
obtain, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Has the department ever made rep- 
resentations to the Bureau of the Budget to the effect that it 
did not get adequate appropriations? 

Mr. SHREVE. I do not know whether or not the department 
made such representations to the Budget Bureau, but I know the 
department has not had adequate appropriations. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman know whether the 
estimates of the department which have been visaed by the 
Budget officers have been commensurate with the departmental 
needs? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think so. All the higher officials in the de- 
partment, including the Assistant Secretary of State, were be- 
fore the committee. There were some reductions in Budget 
estimates that we had to make, but I will say that we have pro- 
vided very amply for this service at this time. If not, there 
is a deficiency bill coming along a little later, and if we have 
omitted anything we can take care of it at that time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been contended that many of the 
departments were hamstrung by the Budget Bureau in their 
estimates submitted to the Committee on Appropriations. The 
gentleman's direct statement confirms the idea that in prior 
years the committee has not been uninformed, but that the 
State Department has not received adequate treatment from 
the Budget Burean. 

Mr. SHRHVE. Les. And I may say the same thing with 
respect. to the Departments of Commerce and Labor. It is 
something that I am unable to explain. 

Mr. THATCHER, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. The Department of State is about the last 
department to eatch up with its needs? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think it is the very last. 

Now we will take up the Department of Justice—prisons. 

Permit me to say here that it is very gratifying to the com- 
mittee that the prisons of the United Staes are being placed 
under a very competent man. By that I do not mean to say 
that other men heretofore employed have been incompetent, 
but now we have come to a reorganization of the whole depart- 
ment, and I want to express my appreciation of the fact that 
the Attorney General himself came before our committee. He 
came before us with a strong statement, and he remained. He 
heard the statements of the bureau chiefs. 

It was a very illuminating hearing. It was the best hearing 
we ever had on the Department of Justice, and as a result we 
have made allowances which otherwise we would not have 
accomplished. ` 

SALARIES, ATTORNEY GENERAL’S OFFICE 


$5, 265, 167 | $5, 214, 627 


18, 527, 478 
7, 908, 257 


+$539, 037 
+1, 186, 329 


—$50, 540 
—49, 550 


—206, 840 


-+2, O47, 626 
31, 710, 302 [Fa 772, 992 | —306, 930 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


I will yield first to the gentleman from 


We are increasing the appropriation over this year for the 
salary roll of the department in Washington by $43,900, covering 
18 additional positions, necessary because of the increased work, 
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which cover 5 attorneys, 7 stenographers, 4 transiphone oper- 
ators, and 2 clerks, 
DETECTION AND PROSECUTION OF CRIM} 

A bill passed the House the other day authorizing the reor- 
ganization of our prisons, 

For the detection and prosecution of crimes against the United 
States the appropriations in the bill total $2,781,419, an increase 
over the amount originally appropriated for this year of 
$473,699. There is, however, pending before the committee at 
„the present time a supplemental estimate of $395,000 to augment 
the present year's appropriations. Of the $473,609 increase next 
year it is proposed to use $79,020 in additional personnel to 
handle additional demands at Washington occasioned by the 
enlarged number of field investigations of alleged violations of 
Federal statutes, together with the constantly increasing demands 
upon the division of identification and information for criminal 
identification data. For personal services in the field force it is 
proposed to increase the present allotment of $1,444,229 to 
$1,682,088, covering 78 additional field employees due to the 
material increase in the number of requests upon the bureau 
for investigative work. The balance of the increase is absorbed 
in the item for travel expenses, which is increased in conse- 
quence of the additional investigators just mentioned. 

OFFICE OF THE SUPERINTENDENT OF PRISONS 

Legislation passed the House, the other day, I believe, reorgan- 
izing the office of the Federal superintendent of prisons. Under 
this reorganization it is proposed to set up a bureau of prisons 
and under this bureau four divisions, each under the direct su- 
pervision of an assistant superintendent of prisons. ‘These di- 
visions are (1) fiscal activities and business, (2) welfare and 
education, (3) industries, and (4) field activities. Now, the 
estimates submitted to us anticipated some of this legislation, 
and until the legislation proposed is enacted into law the com- 
mittee, quite properly I think, eliminated some of the added 
positions. It reduced the total estimate of $192,878 by $40,540, 
affecting parole board consisting of a chairman and two 
members and two reporters, and a parole and probation section, 

I might say that this bill passed the House yesterday or the 
day before, but it is not yet the law of the land. It is in the 
Senate, and as soon as it is enacted into law it will be a very 
easy matter for us to carry the necessary appropriations in the 
next deficiency hill or the one coming in the spring. The money 
will not be available anyway until the ist day of July, so that 
ample supervision and care will be placed over this fund as 
soon as it is authorized. 

I might say in this connection that the superintendent of 
prisons, who appeared before the committee, gave a very fine 
statement and outlined for the future what the committee be- 
lieves to be a yery careful and well-thought-out program for the 
future of our Federal prisons as regards incarceration, indus- 
trialization, rehabilitation, and parole. As stated, a good bit of 
this needs legislation. But as soon as this is cleared I hope— 
and I think I speak for the membership of the committee as a 
whole—that progress will be made as rapidly as possible, espe- 
cially with reference to the two proposed narcotie farms, as 
one-third of our prison population has been convicted and incar- 
cerated under the Federal narcotic laws. 

PENAL AND CORRECTIONAL INSTITUTIONS 

For the various penal and correctional institutions, including 
support of Federal prisoners in State institutions, and the Fed- 
eral probation system, there was recommended to our committee 
for 1931 a total of $7,968,257, an increase of $2,047,626 over the 
amount originally appropriated for this year, and a decrease of 
$206,840 under the Budget estimates. Supplemental estimates 
have been submitted, I understand, for the balance of this fiscal 
year, due to the serious overcrowding of our penal institutions. 
With the exception of the elimination of a few guards at At- 
lanta and MeNeil Island, and a few positions at Alderson, the 
committee has recommended in the bill before you gentlemen 
the full amount that the department asked for the conduct of 
Leavenworth, the disciplinary barracks turned over to the De- 
partment of Justice by tle War Department, as an annex at 
Leavenworth Penitentiary, Atlanta, McNeil Island, Alderson, 
and Chillicothe. As I have stated, the department is working on 
a necessary expansion program, including additional peniten- 
tiaries, narcotic farms, and so forth, to meet the overcrowded 
conditions in our present organization, 

PROBATION SYSTEM 

Included in the department's program for prison reorganiza- 
tion an estimate was submitted for $200,000 for the probation 
system which was to include also the parole prisoner. As 
stated, amendatory legislation to the original act authorizing a 
probation system is pending, which gives the Attorney General 
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udditional authority and extends the system to paroled cases. 
Until this legislation is enacted the committee did not feel it 
should appropriate this large sum, and has reduced the amount 
to the original sum of $25,000 until a later date, 

The attitude of the committee toward this proposition is 
exactly the same as it is toward the one I mentioned a moment 
ago. We are ready, whenever the legislation is passed, to see 
that they are provided with sufficient funds to handle this 
Situation. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit, I 
think the House in passing this legislation yesterday approved 
the action of the committee in withholding appropriations 
until there could be brought to the attention of the House the 
need for this enabling legislation, 

Mr. SHREVE. I thank the gentleman. 

DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, AND REGULAR AND SPECIAL ASSISTANTS 


Increase has been recommended in the bill for additional 
regular and special assistant district attorneys and for salaries 
and expenses of the regular district attorneys, which Increases 
are a result of the material increase in the number of United 
States judges and the consequent increase which will naturally 
arise in the amount of judicial business handled and the in- 
crease in jury trials in connection with the enforcement of the 
national prohibition act as amended by the so-called Jones 
law. We were informed that the present Attorney General 
proposes to improve the quality of the personnel in the office 
of United States attorneys, Increasing the number of assistants 
and clerks in order to expedite the work and bring it up to date 
as far as practicable, and thus make punishment for violations 
of Federal law more swift and certain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman permit an inquiry right 
there? 

Mr. SHREVE. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand the law pertaining to the 
salaries of district attorneys there is no special limit but it is 
left in the discretion of the Attorney General. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman is absolutely correct. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the committee increased the amount 
of appropriation for salaries of district_attorneys so that the 
salaries of district attorneys may be increased? 

Mr. SHREVE. Those in the higher brackets. 
to the gentleman that the difficulty in retaining good men is 
caused by the fact that they are not paid enough. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no doubt about that. The dis- 
trict attorney for the eastern district of Wisconsin receives the 


meager salary of $4,000, while the lowest salary paid to assist- | 


ant district attorneys in Milwaukee County is $5,000. That is 
parsimony in the extreme, and the mere statement of that fact 
shows the folly of trying to retain good men in those positions; 
that is one reason why our enforcement, in a way, is breaking 
down, We can not always get high-grade lawyers to take these 
positions. The prestige of the office is not sufficiently compen- 
satory to take up the difference between the salary and the 
emoluments if at private practice. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vanin has called attention to the fact that the Attorney General 
came before the committee and we were impressed that he had 
given very careful study to the needs of his department. He 
requested funds for the purpose of enabling him to increase the 
pay of district attorneys, and every dollar he asked was allowed 
by the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. That is most gratifying. 


MARSHALS AND THEIR DEPUTIES 


Mr. SHREVE. An additional $100,000 has been added to the 
total of $3,780,000 for the salaries and expenses of United States 
marshals and their deputies. This is for more deputy marshals 
and nominal increases in salaries. 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE 


Now we come to the Department of Commerce. This is one 
of the largest departments in the executive structure of the Goy- 
ernment, and one of the most important, with its 18 different 
services and bureaus. We have recommended a total of $53,088,- 
985 for the fiscal year 1931, This is an increase of $442,500 over 


the Budget estimates and 4 net decrease of $5,703,624 under the | 


current appropriations, When consideration is given to the fact 
that the 1931 increment of appropriation for taking the Fifteenth 
Decennial Census is $10,508,000 less for 1931 than was necessary 
for 1930, and the fund for construction of vessels in the Light- 
house Service has been reduced by $172,280, and these two 
factors eliminated from the computation, it will be seen that 
the recommendations for the department as a whole are about 
$4,971,000 more for the next year. The following table will 
show the division of the amounts recommended: 


I want to say 
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Increase | Increase 
(+) or de- (+-) or de 
crease | (orense 
(—), bill | (—), bin 
compared compared 
with 1930 with 
appro- Budget 
pristions | estimates 


Recom- 
menda- 
tions in 
bill for 


Appropria- Estimates, 
tions, fiscal | fiscal year 
| year 1930 10011 


Bureau or ofico 


| 1831 


ii E | SE 
$2, 487, 200 |1$2, 546, 595 |! $2, 470, 595 | 
6, 416,620 | 8,925,830 9, 204, 830 

460, 000 | 520, 000 500, 000 


Omes oſ the Secretary... 
Aeronaut ies branch... ._; 
Radio division a 
Bureau of Foreign and 

Domestic Commerce. 14, 539, 923 | 
Bureau of the Census. 19, 000, 000 
Steamboat Inspection 

E 
Bureau of Navigation : 
Bureau of Standards 2 
Bureau of Lighthouses , 539, 980 | 11, 367, 700 
Coast and Geodetic | 

Survey... — 2. 8 
Bureau of Fisheries 
Patent Office —5 
Bureau of Mines 


-, 395 
+2, 788,210 | 4 
-+-40, 000 — 20, 000 
, S11, 860 
š, 407, 000 


5, 026, 600 
8, 497, 000 


+486, 737 | +215, 000 
|— 10,503,000 3 
220 

2, 750, 671 
Li, 367, 700 


Total 


5, 703, 624 | -+442,500 
i 


t Includes a supplemental estimate of $ 
Includes a supplemental estimate of $2 


I shall take up each one of the bureaus separately, showing 
what action has been taken with reference to the allotments for 
next year. 

SECRETARY'S OFFICE 

A supplemental estimate of $37,835 was received by the com- 
mittee after the regular estimates had been received. This has 
been recommended, making a total for the office of $348,095. 
This supplemental contemplates additional personnel to comply 
with Senate Resolution 98, calling for a survey and report upon 
the claims against the United States Grain Cevporation growing 
out of a certain contract referred to as the “Grain dealers’ 
agreement.” The committee eliminated the $1,000 increase in 
the salary of the Assistant Secretary of Commerce for reasons 
I have stated. 

RENT OF BUILDING 


The usual rental item of $150,000 was submitted for the Com- 
merce Building at Nineteenth Street and Pennsylvania Avenue 
NW., which the committee reduced by one-half after learning the 
new Commerce building would be ready for occupancy by next 
December. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to direct an inquiry as to the 
rental paid for the buildings housing the various departmental 
activities of which the gentleman's committee has jurisdiction. 
I believe we have a lease for the quarters of the Department of 
Justice. Does the gentleman recall when that lease expires? I 
believe it is a 5-year lease. 

Mr. SHREVE. None of the leases will extend beyond the 
completion of the buildings and we have taken that into con- 
sideration. Each rent item comes under a separate head, and 
may I suggest to the gentleman that if he will look at the latter 
part of the report he will find just Low much it is. From 
memory I can not state, but we have taken good care of that 
rent situation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand, then, during the next 
fiscal year no lease will expire, so that no new leases will be 
entered into with the owners. 

Mr. SHREVE. I know of none, and there is nothing that 
appears in our bill. 

RADIO DIVISION 

The committee has recommended for the radio division a 
total of $500,000 for 1951, an increase of $40,000 which provides 
for one additional position in Washington and 11 more em- 
ployees in the field to strengthen the inspection field force and 
more fully to man the stations in existence. This division, as 
the committee understands, is the unit that does all of the 
physical work and field duties for the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion, as well as the very important duty of examining all of 
the radio apparatus of both United States and foreign ships 
putting into and leaving our ports. An additional $20,000 was 
asked to take over the local activities of the Radio Commission, 
because at the time the estimates were submitted the law had 
lapsed granting power to the commission. Since then addi- 
tional law has passed, extending the life of the commission, and 
we eliminated the $20,000. 

AERONAUTICS BRANCH 

As the membership, especially those who have been here for 

some time, the aeronautics activities of the department are 
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appropriated for under two heads: “ Aircraft in Commerce” 
and “Air Navigational Facilities.“ For the first we have 
recommended $1,260,830, an increase over this year of $302,830. 
This division covers expenses of administration, inspection and 
licensing of aircraft, examination and licensing of pilots and 
mechanics; enforcement of air-traffle rules; inspection and rat- 
ing of airports and other regulatory functions, as well as dis- 
semination of information relative to commercial aeronautics; 
promotion of trade and encouragement of local governments in 
the establishment of airports, the mapping of civil airways, and 
so forth. The increase covers five additional airplanes, in- 
creased personnel for licensing, inspection of engines, and so 
forth. 


Estimated expenditures 


Administration. 

Inspection servies_.- 

Regulation and licens! = 

Airports and aeronautic information ee 
Airway mapping (Coast and Geodetic Survey). 
Research (Bureau of Standards) 


AIR NAVIGATIONAL FACILITIES 


For the purpose of establishing and maintaining civil air- 
ways, equipped with intermediate landing fields, boundary and 
beacon lights, telegraphic, telephonic, and radio communica- 
tions, and weather-reporting service we have recommended a 
total of $7,944,000 for next vear, an increase of $2,485,580 over 


the present year and an increase of $250,000 over the Budget 


estimates. This will provide for maintenance and opera- 
tion of the existing air navigation aids on airways which at 
the end of the fiseal year 1930 will total 14,500 miles and for 
the establishment and maintenance of lighting and other aids 
on approximately 3,900 miles of additional airways. These 
routes are Columbus-Philadelphia, 413 miles, Jacksonville-Rich- 
mond, 550 miles, San Diego-Fort Worth, 1,232 miles, Fort Worth- 
Louisville, 605 miles, Dallas-Birmingham, 615 miles, and San 
Antonio-Midland, 287 miles. 

I want to say to you that we have made a half million dollars 
of this fund immediately available so that work might be 
started immediately on these very much needed projects. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. It is true, is it not, that in the Treasury 
and Post Office Departments bill provision has been made for 
all of the postal airways which are to be lighted under this 
bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; everything is settled. 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN AND DOMESTIC COMMERCE 

We are recommending for the very important Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce for 1931 a total of $5,026,660. 

This bureau had a very satisfactory report to make to the 
committee this year, and I have no hesitancy in saying that 
through its activities more than anything else is our foreign 
trade increasing each year. Mr. Cooper, the new director of 
the bureau (although for some years with the bureau stationed 
at London) appeared before us and made a very interesting 
statement. Our committee was very much impressed with him, 
and I think him a very able, capable man. We were told that 
the bureau rendered 3,342,000 services during the year ended 
June 30, 1929, a 23 per cent increase over the previous year. 
Also that the bureau's district offices served over 22,000 firms. 
Five per cent of those firms reported to the bureau that it had 
given them assistance to which could be attributed directly an 
increased business of over $42,600,000. ‘This is the type of work 
the bureau has done, is doing, and I believe under our 
recommendations, will even be able to do better the next fiseal 
year, 

5 CENSUS BUREAU 

Under the original authorization of $39,492,000 authorized by 
law for the fifteenth decennial census the second year’s appro- 
priation of this period has been recommended, amounting to 
$8,497,000. There had already been appropriated as the first 
increment $19,000,000 last year. I must say the nucleus and 
groundwork for this next census has been laid, work is going 
ahead satisfactorily, and I believe the country will get this next 
time the most complete and accurate decennial census that it 
has ever had, 

STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 

Now, we have recommended to be appropriated for the Steam- 

boat Inspection Service for next year a total of $1,373,355, 
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which is an increase of $186,135, all for additional inspectors 
and their expenses. This is to permit a personnel sufficient to 
make accurate inspections of all vessels leaving the United 
States. Since the Vestris disaster it has been brought home the 
necessity for complete inspections by lowering lifeboats to the 
water’s edge, and so forth. The bureau's personnel never has 
permitted this to be done in the way the law contemplated, but 
by this increase future inspections will be carried on properly. 
BUREAU OF NAVIGATION 

A nominal increase has been included in the bill for the 
Bureau of Navigation, making the total of next year’s appro- 
priations $397,300. The major portion of the increase ($32,210) 
covers the organization of a service to administer the load line 
act of March 2, 1929. In this connection I call your attention to 
a supplemental estimate of $15,175 pending, to enable the bureau 
to start to work on this as soon as possible. The purpose of this 
act is to draw up regulations for fixing load lines on various 
types of vessels, and the bureau has enlisted the help of the 
various shipping organizations to aid it in working out a pro- 
gram as economically as possible. 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS 

Nominal increases under the different activities of the Bureau 
of Standards for next year brings that bureau up to a total of 
$2,750,671. 

BUREAU OF LIGHTHOUSES 

I must say that the Bureau of Lighthouses is functioning in 
its usually efficient way under the leadership of Mr. Putnam, 
Commissioner of Lighthouses. We recommend a total of $11,- 
367,700 for 1931, which under public works permits the construc- 
tion of a tender for general service in the eighth lighthouse dis- 
trict and provides $804,000 for 28 major projects, the locations 
and type of which are fully set forth in our hearings. 

Permit me to say that the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
ACKERMAN] will speak more fully on the Department of Com- 
merce with particular reference to this item. 

COAST AND GRODETIC SURVEY 


By the generous gift of the yacht Corsair to the Coast and 
Geodetic Survey certain appropriations have been increased to 
permit its being outfitted, manned, and put to work on wire- 
drag surveys on the northern Atlantic coast which have been 
suspended for several years because of insufficient funds. An 
increase of $19,000 has also been included to cover increased 
pay of commissioned officers due to longevity of service. 

BUREAU OF FISHERIES 

The work of the Bureau of Fisheries is going along nicely, 
and under the amounts we have recommended for next year— 
$2,267,060—its work will progress satisfactorily during 1931. 
We increased the Budget estimates somewhat by increasing the 
work to be done by the bureau in its inquiries respecting food 
fishes along the north Atlantic coast, and an item of $60,000 has 
been included to replace the present plant in Alaska for utiliz- 
ing the fur-seal carcasses that result from the killing of seals 
for the pelts in St. Paul Island. About 40,000 of these car- 
casses have accumulated, and for sanitary reasons it is pro- 
posed to use these for the seal oil and seal meal which can be 
sold in the market and the project made about self-sustaining. 

PATENT OFFICE 

I believe legislation is pending to increase the fees of the 
Patent Office to make it self-supporting. The work of the 
Patent Office is from six to niné months behind, and the com- 
mittee has recommended a supplemental! estimate of $229,380 in 
the bill to permit these arrearages be brought up to date. If 
the fees are increased as proposed, it is hoped that patent 
applications will be kept almost current. 

BUREAU OF MINES 

We have recommended for the Bureau of Mines for next year 
$2,549,480, an increase of $274,810 over this year, and this is 
absorbed in the amount of $306,190 recommended to enable the 
bureau to go ahead in completing its Amarillo structure. 

HELIUM PLANTS 

In the hearings held before the subcommittee on appropria- 
tions on January 11, 1927, from testimony from officials of the 
Department of Commerce and the Bureau of Mines, it was 
developed that the Petrolia (Tex.) field from which the Bureau 
of Mines Fort Worth plant was then drawing its supply of 
helium-bearing gas would soon be exhausted. A careful survey 
of gas fields in all parts of the country (in the course of 
which over 3,000 samples of gas were analyzed) had been under- 
taken previously by the bureau, and the committee was in- 
formed that a section of the country, now known as the Cliffside 
structure, near Amarillo, in Potter County, Tex., was indicated 
by them as offering the best assurance of a continuing and 
adequate supply of helium over a long period of years at a 
reasonable cost. After some discussion with the bureau’s offi- 
cials, which included the then Assistant Secretary of Commerce 
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in charge of aeronautics, the members of the subcommittee 
called upon the then Director of the Budget, explained the situa- 
tion, and asked for and obtained a supplemental estimate of 
$1,063,000 to enable the bureau to proceed with a plan involving 
the acquirement of gas rights in the Cliffside structure, the 
drilling of wells and building of pipe lines, and the construc- 
tion of a plant for the processing of gas from this fleld. This 
is now known as the Amarillo plant. ‘The total estimated cost 
of the completed project, expenditures, and encumbrances to 
date, funds appropriated, and balance still to be provided are 
shown in the following statement: 
Purchase of gas leasehold rights in 25,894 acres, together 
with wells, equipment, and 11-mile pipe line (expended). $ 
Field engineering and plant construction (encumbered) - = 
Surface and gas rights in 11,833 acres (obligated)... 


Additional rights to complete contro! of structure, negotia 
tions for which are in progress (estimated)... 


5, 000 
00, 000 
180, 000 


495, 000 
1, 200, 000 
1, 620, 800 


Total appropriations 
Balance IT 
Supplemental estimate, 1930 
Estimate for 1931 


— $180, 000 
306, 190 
486, 190 


Balance to be provided later 93, 010 


Out of the $1,620,000 appropriated to date the bureau has 
obtained gas leasehold rights in 25,894 acres of land, including 
wells and surface equipment and 11 miles of pipe line, a plant 
site acquired, buildings erected, and the first production unit 
installed, 

The following table, beginning with July, 1929, over a period 
of five months, shows the actual operation of the single unit 
at the Amarillo plant, and shows the net cost to the Government 
per 1,000 cubic feet of contained helium for each of the five 
months: 


Cost per 1,000 cubic feet 

Produc- contained helium 
tion 

contained 

helium, 

cubic feet 


Month (1929) = 
Net cost to 
Govern- 
ment 


Gross cost 


. 900 
678, 200 
828, 700 
S84, 200 
031, 600 | 


August 
September... 
October 
November. 


BREAN 


3, 951, 600 | 


The gross cost is the rate charged the military service; the net cost is the gross cost 
less returns for residue gas credited to miscellaneous receipts, United States Treasury 


After looking at the above table it is quite evident that the 


plant, as it was getting Into operation and gathering momentum, | 


was decreasing cost and increasing capacity. 

When the officials of the bureau appeared before the com- 
mittee this year it was informed that in spite of the perform- 
ance of the plant and low cost of helium to the Government 
the whole plant was closed down on the 30th day of November, 
1929, because the Navy refused to accept the output of the 
plant. The Army and Navy are the only Government users of 
helium, their present annual needs being 2,000,000 and 8,000,000 
cubic feet, respectively. The Burean of Mines was informed by 
letter, dated November 20, that the Navy was going to buy 
from it a total of 5,000,000 cubic feet of helium during the 
entire fiscal year. Since the Navy's annual needs are 8,000,000 
cubic feet as indicated it is apparent that the Navy intended 
to purchase 8,000,000 cubic feet from outside sources. 

The committee has been reliably informed that the only 
other organization able to produce helium, outside of the 
Bureau of Mines, is a company known as the Helium Co. of 
Louisville, Ky., which was organized some time in the year 
1927. Officials of this company appeared twice before the sub- 
committee this year asking that the committee insert language 
in the bill under the two helium paragraphs, probibiting the 
Secretary of Commerce from using any of the appropriations 
contained in the bill for the production of helium in excess of 
the production required to keep the plant in satisfactory work- 
ing order, “to carry on experimentation, and to maintain the 
gas wells and gas rights unimpaired, if and when helium can 
be supplied by private parties in sufficient quantity and/or at a 
reasonable commercial price, which facts shall be determined by 
the President or by such agency, board, or officials as may be 
designated by him to make this determination.” During the 
hearings with officials of this company it was intimated that 
this “ reasonable commercial price“ was $35 per 1,000 cubic feet 


estimate 
| Amarillo plant. 
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of contained helium, as against the bureau's last November's 
operating net cost to the Government of $12.13 per 1,000 cubic 
feet operating at a rate of production of 931,600 cubic feet 
per month. Apparently, when the Navy Department informed 
the Bureau of Mines that it would take from them only 5,000,- 
000 of their required 8,000,000 cubie feet of helium for this 
fiscal year, it was the Navy's intention to obtain the balance 
of 3,000,000 cubic feet at somewhere around the cost of $35 
per thousand cubic feet from this private concern. Added to 
this cost there must also be added the cost to the Government 
of keeping the bureau's plant and crew in a stand-by condition, 
which cost Bureau of Mines’ officials have figured out at $9,500 
a month. 

Officials of the Helium Co., of Louisville, Ky., told the com- 
mittee that if their company was assured of the total present 
requirements of the Government (10,000,000 cubic feet per an- 
num) they would furnish helium at $20 per thousand cubic feet 
with a reasonable profit to themselves, As against this, Mr. 
Turner, Director of the Bureau of Mines, testified to the com- 
mittee: 

Hud the Bureau of Mines received the order for the entire amount 
required by the Navy, 8,000,000 cubic feet, the plant could have run 
continuously throughout the year, to make the Navy 8,000,000 and 
the Army 2,000,000, or 10,000,000 In all. Lower costs could bave been 
attained; perhaps as low as $11 net to the Government. Instead of 
that, it appears the plant must be closed part of the time, but kept in 
n Stand-by condition with a full crew idle, while the Navy buys 3,000,000 
feet elsewhere at a cost of about $35 per thousand plus the plant 
stand-by costs. 


With these figures in mind, it is the thought of the committee 
that when the Congress passed upon the Bureau of Mines’ helium 
program in 1927, and has appropriated each year since that time 
money to further this program, that it is not the intent of Con- 
gress that a Government department should award a contract 
for 3,000,000 cubic feet of helium at $35 per thousand cubic feet, 
when by purchasing from the Bureau of Mines under a program 
authorized by Congress, helium can be obtained at the much 
lower net cost to the Government of $12.13. 

The committee has recommended the Budget figure of $306,- 
190, which with a supplemental estimate of $180,000 pending, 
will enable the bureau to finish its helium program with the 
exception of 893.010, to be appropriated at a later date. 

An additional amount of $75,000, carried each year for helium 
research, also has been recommended for the next fiscal year, 

As I have stated, the Petrolia field was rapidly playing out. 
The committee felt the great responsibility resting upon it to 
furnish the Army and the Navy with helium, so we started way 
back in 1926 to begin this survey. Finally the selection was 
made of the Cliffside structure and the gentleman from Alabama, 
Mr. Oliver, and myself, went to see General Lord, the Director 
of the Bureau of the Budget, and made a plain statement of 
the facts, and he told us that he would see the President the 
next day. He did this and two days afterwards the supplemental 
came over of $1,063,000 with which to start this 


Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes, certainly. 

Mr. THATCHER. I would like to ask the gentleman one or 
two questions. Of course, I appreciate the difficult situation 
with which the subcommittee was confronted in January, 1927, 
and I know the sincere purpose the committee has had in mind 
in meeting the Government's needs, although I do not agree 
altogether with all the conclusions which have been reached in 
regard to the policy of the Government looking to the future, 
und with due regard to the basic helium acts of 1925 and 1927. 

Does not the gentleman believe it would be well in the inter- 
est of conservation, and in the interest of national defense, to 
give reasonable encouragement to private enterprise to develop 
the helium industry, at least until the time when the point is 
reached where commercial needs may absorb the reasonable 
product of such private industry? 

Mr. SHREVE. In answer to the gentleman, I will say that 
some time ago, when we were out of helium, if some company 
had stepped in and said, “We will take this helium program 
off your hands and carry it on,“ then there might be some 
consistency in the position which the gentleman has referred to; 
but we were groping along in the dark and doing all we could 
to establish a plant that would supply the Army and the Navy, 
and worrying about it very much ourselves, and finally we con- 
structed the Amarillo plant and now the Government owns it. 
In a stand-by condition it will cost nearly as much as it would 
to operate it and, so far as I am concerned, I think it is the 
bounden duty of the Government to operate that plant until 
such time as those who are in the market for helium say that 
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private interests can handle it. A letter came to me to-day 
purporting to come from one of the great balloon builders, 
intimating there was not sufficient helium. If you believe what 
the people who appeared before our committee stated, they 
ean produce 10,000,000 feet of helium and we can produce 
12,000,000, so there is 22,000,000 feet right there. So why should 
the Akron people worry about the amount of helium available? 

Mr. THATCHER. The difficulty, as I understand it, with 
private aviation now is that it has not developed its activities 
sufficiently to absorb the reasonable products of private enter- 
prise, and the Government is the only substantial market avail- 
able, and unless private enterprise engaged in the production 
of helium can be tided over this pioneer stage it will have to 
go out of business entirely. 

The gentleman speaks of the exigency that presented itself 
in the spring of 1927; it is a fact that the helium company 
mentioned in this report did step into the breach at that time 
and took up with the naval authorities the question of whether 
or not, if private enterprise would furnish helium, the Navy 
would draw its helium from such private sources, with the 
result that they were encouraged to embark in the business, and 
did embark in the business in Kansas, and did supply the Navy 
with helium at a time when the Fort Worth field had failed; 
is not that correct, according to the record? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think undoubtedly they have supplied the 
Navy, and whatever they have supplied them with in the way 
of helium has cost the Government that much, and we have to 
shut our plant down because the Navy is buying their helium 
from the helium company and that is not a fair proposition. 

Mr. THATCHER. If the Amarillo plant furnished half the 
needs of the Army and half the needs of the Navy, I do not 
believe the condition referred to there would obtain. 

Mr, SHREVE. That would be a matter of legislation and 
this is not the place to bring that matter up. 

Mr. THATCHER. I am simply speaking of a policy, looking 
to the future. 

Mr. SHREVE. Our policy is to run the Government plant. 

Mr, THATCHER. Regardless of any equities involved on 
the part of any private company? 

Mr. SHREVE. Our policy would be to run the Government 
plant for a while. 

Mr. THATCHER. It looks to me that that is putting the 
Government into business and putting private enterprise out of 
business. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. SHIBERLING. Has the Government or anyone under 
its authority the right to sell helium to private enterprises? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am glad the gentleman has raised that 
question, because I am quite satisfied in my own mind the 
Government has no such right. In my opinion, there would have 
to he legislation by the Congress if the Government were going 
to sell helium to outside parties. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Then the result of your declining to 
patronize the Louisville concern would be that if it goes out of 
business 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, it will not go out of business. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. If it goes out of business, where will a 
concern like the one at Akron, Ohio, get its helium? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is not going out of business. It is foolish 
to suppose that it is going out of business. Here is this 
Akron (Ohio) concern, that wants a large amount of helium. 
Do you think for a minute that these people are going out of 
business when there is demand, for instance, from these people 
at Akron, Ohio? 

Mr. SEIBERLING. But where are they going to get their 
helium? 

Mr. SHREVE. From the helium company, or anywhere else 
that they can get it. They can either get it from the helium 
company or from somewhere else. 

Mr. THATCHER. The Akron people can only take one-fifth, 
and that is not sufficient to maintain them. 

Mr. SHREVE. That is as well as the Government is doing; 
the Government is not producing any helium now. 

Mr. THATCHER. I think the Government ought to main- 
tain its plant, but I do not think it ought to drive private 
interests out of business. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. The gentleman says that the 
Government has $2,000,000 invested in the Amarilla plant 
Has the depreciation of the plant been taken into account in 
the rising of the cost? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am not prepared to answer that question 
just this moment. That should be propounded to the Director 
of the Bureau of Mines, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. When you say that the helium 
of the Government is produced at a cost of $12 a thousand, 
you are not undertaking to say that that is the whole cost? 

Mr. SHREVE. They tell you what it is in their statement. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. They would not give us much 
information. 

Mr. SHREVE. Take the gross cost for July, it was $21.29, 
and the net cost was $17.35, and it runs down until in Novem- 
ber it was $14.73, and the net cost wus $12.13. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. In arriving at the net cost, is 
interest on the capital and depreciation been taken into con- 
sideration? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes, sir. 
Alabama to answer you. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. What the gentlemen wants may 
require legislation, but certainly the queries now propounded 
have more relation to the naval appropriations. The Bureau 
of Mines can only operate the plant when helium is purchased 
with funds appropriated for the Army and the Navy. A bill 
to be later reported by the nayal subcommittee will carry funds 
for that purpose, and I respectfully submit to the gentlemen 
who are interested in this matter that they might reserve their 
inquiries until the Navy appropriation is before the House. 

Mr. SPROUL of Kansas. But we are confronted with the 
statement that helium costs the Government only a certain 
amount, and it is a pertinent inquiry as to whether they have 
taken into consideration the interest on the capital and the 
depreciation. 

Mr. SHREVE. The last helium furnished the Navy was at 
the cost I have stated, and it was stated that the Navy was 
paying 835 from other sources. 

METHOD OF ACCOUNTING 
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I will ask the gentleman from 


The Bureau of Mines keeps accurate monthly cost accounts 
covering the operation of the Amarillo plant, in order that the 
actual cost of production may be prorated to the Army and 
Navy on the basis of the quantity of helium each takes. This 
accounting is to enable the Government to make book transfers 
from one of its branch aecounts to another of its branch ac- 
counts. There would be no justification, and, in fact, no au- 
thority for any other kind of accounting. Yet this method has 
been the subject of frequent criticism. In the Senate commit- 
tee hearings on the Navy Department appropriation bill for 
19380—page 46—Senator BincHam said: “That seems to me a 
strange way to estimate cost.’ Mr. Courtenay has just re- 
ferred to the Government's bookkeeping methods; so have others 
who have sought grounds for criticizing the Government's pro- 
gram for helium procurement and conservation, Yet by what 
right or authority could we keep books any other way? What 
would it avail the Government if it set up a capital account, and 
figured amortization, depreciation, and other items into accounts 
used only between two departments of Government? However, 
to answer these attacks, we have set up the following account, 
which shows an annual theoretical charge as follows: 
Approximate investment in the Amarillo project: 

New investment in plant 
Value of salyage equipment used in plant 
Pipe line 


$700, 000 
100, 000 
75, 000 
000 

, 000 


Plant and pipe line 
4 gas wells 
Gas leasehold rights in 26,000 acres.__..__...-........ 


Total 


Hypothetical yearly fixed capital charges: 


Depreciation of plant, pipe line, and wells, 5 per cent 


Total 


Capital charge per thousand cubie feet of helium, two units operating 
at normal capacity, $5.39 per thousand. 


This brings out clearly that there is no ground for the conten- 
tion by private parties that if Government kept books, as do 
commercial concerns, the indicated cost of helium would be 
above the present commercial cost. Running the plant at mod- 
erate capacity, with the two units producing 24,000,000 cubic 
feet of helium per year, the net operating cost would be in the 
neighborhood of $8 per thousand and the fixed charges would be 
about $5.50, making a total theoretical cost of $13.50, or still 
very much lower than anyone else has been able to do it. 

If the additional expenditure of $675,000, contemplated for 
acquiring additional gas rights, be added to capital investment, 
theoretical capital charges will be increased about $1.65 per 
thousand cubic feet, but actual operating costs will be reduced 
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about 65 cents per thousand cubic feet through elimination of 
royalties and rentals, and conservation of the field will be 
assured. 

Government keeps its books according to its needs. The sys- 
tem is occasionally attacked to further selfish Individual ends. 
However, Government is not to be confused by such moves. In 
the case of helium particularly there is no point in the discussion 
as to capital account bookkeeping, since the capital expenditures 
have already been made und fixed charges would continue 
whether all the Government's needs are filled from its own plant 
nt a low cost or outside sources at a high cost. If hypothetical 
charges for interest, amortization, and depletion are to be con- 
sidered by Government, then such an annual charge would have 
to be added to the helium company’s $35 price just as surely as it 
would have to be added to the production cost in Government's 
own plant. There might have been some point to such a dis- 
cussion three years ago, before any Government expenditures 
were made. No purpose is served by debating this question now, 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SHREVE. I yield. 

Mr. THATCHER. Of course, we are all interested in getting 
the facts. Would it not be true that if the private enterprise 
could have a monopoly as the Government has it could materially 
cut the cost? 

Mr. SHREVE. If the Government had not spent $2,000,000— 
does the gentleman want the Government to throw it away? 

Mr. THATCHER, No; I want the Government to keep it. 

Mr, SHREVE. It was a pretty slow job the Government had 
in providing helium, and we felt the responsibility keenly. 

Mr. THATCHER. This company came in at that time and 
produced helium. The point I want to get at is this: Under 
the language of the act which contemplates the purchase of 
helium, whether it can be purchased at a lower cost from a 
private enterprise? 

Mr. SHREVE.. We were never able to carry that plan out, 
because there never was any private enterprise in operation 
until we started out there. 

Mr. THATCHER. They were furnishing helium when you 
could not get it anywhere else. 

Mr. SHREVE, When? 

Mr. THATCHER, In 1927. 

Mr. SHREVE. There never was a time when the Govern- 
ment was not able to furnish helium. 

Mr. THATCHER, Yes; they furnished the Army and Navy 
needs. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
occupied one hour. 
Mr. SHREVE. 

more. 

Mr. SHIBERLING. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Will not the result of what you are doing 
drive all of the helium manufacturers out of business? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Is it not true that there are only two con- 
sumers of helium in this country, the Navy and the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation, at Akron? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is all that I know about. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. And the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation 
has four blimps? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr, SEIBERLING. And that is all they will have for four 
years? 

Mr. SHREVE. If the gentleman has any notion that on ac- 
count of private business going into the helium business that we 
were forced Into that we will stop, then the gentleman is sadly 
mistaken about the way that this committee proposes to run 
the helium business. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. It is all a question of whether the Gov- 
ernment is interested in the promotion of private business. 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman knows well enough the Gov- 
ernment wants to keep out of business, but we were forced into 
this. We had to go into the business to protect the Govern- 
ment, and now we are going to get out of the helium business 
all we can. 

Mr. SEITBERLING. The Government is helping all other 
kinds of business. Why injure the airship business? a 

Mr. SHREVE. We have not heard of anybody being injured 
yet. 


The gentleman from Pennsylvania has 


Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five minutes 


Mr. Chairman, will the genleman yield? 


DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For the Department of Labor we have recommended for next 
year $12,220,670, an increase over the present year of $1,455,240. 
The bulk of this increase, over $1,100,000, is for the Bureau of 
Immigration and the Bureau of Naturalization, made necessary 
because of increased activities due to the passage of recent 
legislation affecting both bureaus, 
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Recom- | 
menda- Increases 


e for 1931 
tions in r 
bill for 1931| er 180 


Appropria- 
tions, 1930 


+48, 500 
-fef 


f 
Secretary’ $729, 700 
Labor sta! 280 
t 7, 960 

, 030 

20, 200 
3, 500 
7,000 


Women's Bureau 
Employment service 


Total 


+168, 000 
+1, 455, 240 


10, 765, 430 | 12, 220, 670 


PRINTING AND BINDING 

I might say that the committee increased the Budget estimate 
for printing and binding by $10,000 to permit the Children’s 
Bureau more latitude in printing its bulletins and to increase 
the several allotments where they did not appear to have suf- 
ficient. 

BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 

Next year the Bureau of Immigration will have a total of 
$9,012,960, $8,850,000 of which is for expenses of regulating im- 
migration. This is an increase over this year of $885,000. Addi- 
tional work arising from an act recently passed which directs 
the registry of certain aliens not ineligible to citizenship, and 
the increase of other work growing out of investigations, exten- 
sion of deportation activities, and so forth, make this necessary. 
The border patrol is not increased next year pending the out- 
come of the proposed idea to put all of the coast and border 
activities under one department. 

BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION 

The Bureau of Naturalization’s appropriations have been in- 
creased also, due to the act of March 2, 1929, bringing the total 
for next year up to $1,043,970, an increase of $253,940. 

EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 

The Employment Service proposes to expend in the neighbor- 
hood of $100,000, to establish a system of offices in connection 
with the Veterans’ Bureau for finding employment for ex-service 
men and to make use of the regional offices of the Veterans’ 
Bureau wherever possible for this purpose, and $55,000 addi- 
tional for the extension of farm-labor service to farmers, where 
the service bas been very helpful during the past calendar year 
in recruiting and directing to employment on farms of over half 
a million people. The total recommended for next year is 
$385,000 for its complete organization. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Ohio [Mr. SEIBERLING]. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. Mr, Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, the British Government in the interest of Empire 
communication has completed two great airships somewhat 
larger than the Graf Zeppelin. In addition, the Government is 
building terminal facilities for these airships at Montreal, at 
Cairo, and in India. It is understood that these airships will 
be operated by the Government until such time as private com- 
panies are in a position to take over the business. 

In Germany, the German Zeppelin Co. astonished the world 
with her airship Graf Zeppelin, and is now building a larger 
new improved Graf Zeppelin with the aid of government sub- 
sidy, which airship, I am informed, will be completed and in 
commercial operation in 1931. 

The Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation, at Akron, Ohio, has 
taken over the Zeppelin rights for the United States, and is 
promoting two large corporations for trans-Atlantic and trans- 
Pacific commercial business. It has secured on the directorate 
of these corporations some of the leading men of this country, 
including Harry Chandler, of Los Angeles; Stanley Dollar, of 
the Dollar Line; W. B. Roth, of the Matson Line; E. P. Farley, 
of the American-Hawaiian Steamship Co.; J. A, Talbot, and 
Walter Dillingham, of Honolulu; Juan Tripp, of the Pan 
American Railways; F. B. Rentschler, of the United Aircraft; 
Graham Grosvenor, of the Aviation Corporation, and P. W. 
Litehfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. 

They are preparing to build commercial airships that will go 
from here to Manila in one-third of the time now taken by the 
ocean vessels, and that will cross the Pacific in one-third of the 
time and the Atlantie in one-half of the time. The National 
City Bank of New York has agreed to enter into the financing 
of these airships, and now we are up to the point where we 
have to see where we are going to get our helium. There are 
only two customers for helium in this country, the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation and the Navy. There are only two pro- 
ducers of helium in this country, the Bureau of Mines, or the 
Government, and the Louisville Helium Co. It must be ap- 
parent that if the Government ceases to give assistance to the 
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Louisville company, that the Louisville company can not operate 
its plant under present market conditions, and the Government 
under the law has no authority to sell helium to the Goodyear 
Zeppelin Corporation, and we will have a great investment in 
Akron, two and a half million dollars in a hangar, a million and 
a half doliars in an airport, and we will have made all these 
preparations and gotten together this personnel and the capital, 
with no opportunity to get helium. 

The airships are an essential part of the national defense, 
and the men who are promoting this airship industry are actu- 
ated in part by patriotic motives and are looking forward to 
the protection of the United States in time of emergency. 
They feel that they are taking sufficient hazard in the promo- 
tion of this enterprise without taking on the additional burden 
of producing helium, especially so when the capacity of the 
country to manufacture helium is now far in excess of the re- 
quirements for both Government and commercial purposes. In 
view of all these circumstances we feel that the Government 
should pursue a fair and reasonable policy for the protection 
of private producers of helium until such time as commercial 
aviation has developed to a point where its demands are sufti- 
cient to maintain private helium production. 

Mr. THATCHER. Is it not a fact that the helium company 
only has a market with the Goodyear Zeppelin people, for about 
one-fifth of its present product? 

Mr, SEIBERLING. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Which is an insufficient market to maintain 
itself if restricted to that market. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. That is correct. I have a letter here 
from the Goodyear Zeppelin Corporation to the Hon. WII R. 
Woop, chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, which I 
would like to have unanimous consent to put into the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Ohio? Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. : 

Mr. SEIBERLING. I want to say in conclusion that we are 
not asking any protection or asking for any relief for the airship 
industry. We are not asking you to appropriate millions of 
dollars for a highway upon which airships can ride. All we are 
asking is to have you arrange this matter so that no action of 
the Government will be taken to the detriment of this enter- 
prise. If the Government will enable us to get helium, it will be 
aiding one of the greatest industries of this country now in the 
making—commercial aviation, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Ohio has 
expired. 

Mr. SEIBERLING. 

Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
where the plant of the Louisville Helium Co. is established? 

Mr. THATCHER. One plant is established in Kansas and 
one in Colorado, where there are rich helium deposits. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Another question: Can the gentleman in- 
form us whether any foreign country has any supply of helium 
at hand? 

Mr. SHIBERLING. They have not, and with all this great 
natural advantage we are away behind the Governments of 
Great Britain and Germany in this matter. We have no in- 
terest at all in the Louisville Helium Co. What we want is a 
place where we can get the helium. That is the essential 
thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When the gentleman says “we” it is the 
Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation? 

. Mr. SEIBERLING. Yes. This is the letter referred to: 
GOODYEAR-ZEPPELIN CORPORATION, 
Akron, Ohio, January 20, 1930. 


May I have two minutes more? 
I yield to the gentleman two minutes more. 


Hon. Witt R. Woop, 
Chairman Committee on Appropriations, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr. Woop: It is our belief that the pending naval appropria- 
tion bill, containing provision for the Navy's purchase of helium, pre- 
sents the possibility of serious damage to the Immediate future of 
commercial airships in this country. I know that your committee, in 
drafting naval legislation, has always considered the commercial in- 
terests which might be affected. 

At present the application of the Zeppelin type airship to the air 
commerce of the United States is just being organized. The only com- 
mercial airships in the country are six small helium-filled ships being 
operated by the Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation on training and demon- 
stration work, in preparation for pioneer transoceanic operations with 
Zeppelin airships of the largest size. 

The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., of Akron, organized the Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation to acquire the American rights to the German 
Zeppelin patents and all the patents, rights, and airship business of the 
Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation is now 
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building, under contract with the Navy Department, two giant airships 
of the Zeppelin type. In order to take this contract, an airship factory 
and dock has been built by us at Akron at a cost of $2,500,000. This 
investment was made by our corporation with the firm belief that we 
should, upon completion of the Navy contract, use this plant to build 
commercial helium-filled Zeppelins to operate in the foreign trade with 
passengers, mails, and express. 

At the same time the city of Akron, in order to support the Zeppelin 
industry brought to this country, is providing at a cost of about $1,500,- 
000, an air port, beside which our building plant is located. 

Furthermore, the Guggenheim Fund for the Advancement of Aero- 
nautics has granted $250,000 from its fund for an airship institute to 
be located on the Akron air port, and to be devoted to scientific re- 
search in problems concerning the development of airships for com- 
mercial use. The city of Akron has added $100,000 to these Guggen- 
heim funds, making a total of $350,000 available. The work of the air- 
ship institute will be directed by the California Institute of Technology. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation in association with the principal 
American shipping and aviation lines organized Pacific Zeppelin Trans- 
port Co. (Ltd.). The latter corporation is now proposing to the Presi- 
dent and the departments concerned to inaugurate a trans-Pacific mall, 
express, and passenger service by airship between California and Manila. 
Pacific Zeppelin Transport Co. (Ltd.) will shortly request legislation 
analogous to existing merchant marine and aviation acts to make its 
operations possible. The board of directors includes Walter Dillingham, 
of Honolulu; R. Stanley Dollar, of the Dollar Line; W. P. Roth, of the 
Matson Line; Harry Chandler, of the Los Angeles S. S. Co.; E. P. 
Farley, of the American-Hawaiian S. S. Co.; C. M. Keys, of the Trans- 
continental Air Transport; Juan Tripp, of Pan American Airways; 
J. A. Talbot, of Western Air Express; F. B. Rentschler, of United Air- 
craft; and Graham Grosvenor, of the Aviation Corporation. P. W. 
Litchfield, president of the Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co. and of Goodyear- 
Zeppelin Corporation, is chairman of the board. 

Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation and the National City Co. have, 
further, organized International Zeppelin Transport Corporation with 
other important American firms interested in trans-Atlantic traffic. 
International Zeppelin Transport Corporation has a small paid-in capital 
which will be expended in making an exhaustive investigation of the 
technical practicability and economic merit of an airship service between 
Europe and the United States. If the conclusion reached is favorable, 
it is intended to expand this American company to undertake the service, 
probably in cooperation so far as concerns European terminals and mails, 
with a German group representing substantial European commercial 
interests. 

All of the commercial developments outlined above are predicated 
upon the use of helium. 

I need not review for you the immense commercial advantage of 
helium over hydrogen, nor the fact that helium has become ayailable in 
quantity and at a reasonable cost entirely because of the Government's 
development and research work. The result has been to make the Zep- 
pelin commercially practicable when filled with helium and to justify 
American capital in assuming the risks of a pioneer enterprise. 

We are advised that the visible supply of helium should last at the 
contemplated rate of use more than a century, with strong evidence that 
further exploratory work will continue to disclose further reserves. 
Helium has been found outside of the United States in many places, but 
nowhere in commercial quantities. There is, however, no guaranty that 
commercial belium will not sooner or later be found abroad. The pres- 
ent world monopoly of helium gas enjoyed by the United States is there- 
fore of value only to the degree that its exploitation by American air- 
ships gives it value. 

The Goodyear-Zeppelin Corporation and associated interests have 
already made a substantial investment in preparing to develop com- 
mercial helium airships and are prepared to go much further. In their 
program an adequate source of supply of helium is a prerequisite. They 
contemplate no action by the Federal Government to handicap or restrict 
the pioneer efforts. 

At present the only commercial vendor of helium is the Helium Co. 
of Louisville, which because of its supply contracts with the Navy has 
been able to sell us helium at a reasonable price for our six small air- 
ships, and which, if it can continue in business, should be able to supply 
the greater quantities that will be needed by our proposed trans- 
oceanic Zeppelins. For the next two years there can be no commercial 
demand, except from the Navy Department, great enough to keep this 
company in business. The Government helium plant of the Bureau of 
Mines can not under existing law sell helium to us. 

The following propositions are submitted to your committee in the 
interest of the development of American airships: 

(A) During the next fiscal year, and for one or two years following, 
permit the Navy Department to purchase half of its helium requirements 
from a commercial source; or alternatively 

(B) Provide by legislation that the Government recognizes a helium 
monopoly as a national necessity, and will under regulation of the De- 
partment of Commerce undertake to supply helium to approved Ameri- 
can enterprises at a fair price. 
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Our position is Indifferent as to the source of supply of hellum 
needed by us, but we believe that if the pending bil requires all the 
Navy's helium to be supplied by the Government plant our only source 
of bellum will be shut off. This will require us tò cease operating our 
six training airships at an early date. Such a result can only act to 
delay the training of American pilots and crews and increase the cost 
and risk of pioneering. If pioneer operation of airships requires the 
operator to go into the helium business himself and ploneer gas wells 
as well, the risk and cost burden will possibly discourage such 
initiative. 

There seems to ug to be every good renson of policy for your com- 
mittee to take the position that the Government's mihions spent in the 
last 12 years on the establishment of helium extraction on a com- 
mercial senle must bear fruit in the establishment of a commercial 
industry making hellum available to American airships. 

Yours very truly, 
J. C. HUNBAKER, Vice President. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, 
do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to, 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having in tharge 
the bill (H. R. 8960) making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for the 
Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that that 
committee had come to no resolution thereon. 

PRESIDENTS MESSAGH—SESSION LAWS OF ALASKA 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read and, 
with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee on 
the Territories, 

To the Congress of the United States: 

In compliance with the provisions of the act of Congress 
approved August 24, 1912, I transmit herewith an authenticated 
copy of the 1929 Session Laws of the Territory of Alaska. 

HERBERT Hoover. 


I move that the committee 


Tun Wuire House, January 24, 1930. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—OLAIM OF HENRY BORDAY 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report concerning the claim of Mr. 
Henry Borday, a French citizen, against the United States for 
indemnity on account of injuries received when he was as- 
saulted at his place of business at Port au Prince, Haiti, by two 
United States marines about October 3, 1916, with a request 
that the recommendations of the Secretary of State as indicated 
therein be adopted and that the Congress authorize the appro- 
priation of the sum necessary to pay the indemnities suggested 
by the Secretary of State. 

I recommend that, in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim in accordance with the recommendation of the Secretary 
of State, the Congress, as an act of grace and without reference 
to the legal liability of the United States in the premises, au- 
thorize an appropriation in the sum of $1,000, with simple inter- 
est at 6 per cent from October 3, 1916, until the date of 
payment, 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warm House, January 24, 1930. 


PRESIDENT'S MESSAGE—FOREIGN SERVICE RETIREMENT SYSTEM 
(H. DOC. NO. 271) 


The SPEAKER also laid before the House the following mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, which was read 
and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and ordered to be printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I transmit herewith a report by the Acting Secretary of State 
showing all receipts and disbursements on account of refunds, 
allowances, and annuities for the fiscal year ended June 30, 
1928, in connection with the Foreign Service retirement and 
disability system, as required by section 18 (a) of an act for 
the reorganization and improvement of the Foreign Service of 
the United States, and for other purposes, approved May 24, 
1924. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun WHITE Houses, January 24, 1930. 
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LEAVE OF ABSENCE 
By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted as 
follows: 
To Mr. Box (at the request of Mr. MAPES), for five days, on 
account of important business. 
To Mr. Hoos, for one week, on account of important business. 
ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO A COMMITTED 
Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Speaker, I offer, at the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Texas [Mr. GARNER], a resolution, 
and ask for its present consideration. 
The SPEAKER. The Olerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 135 
Resolved, That SAMURL RUTHERFORD, of Georgia, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on Insular 
Affairs. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and T 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
January 25, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HBARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, January 25, 1930, as 


reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 


IXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

285. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting an estimate of appropriation of $5,700 for 
the Navy Department for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931 
(H. Doc. No. 266); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

286. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting deficiency estimate of appropriations per- 
taining to the legislative establishment, House of Representa- 
tives, for the fiscal year 1925, in the sum of $128.50 (H. Doc. 
No, 267) ; to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

287. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting estimate of appropriation for the Personnel 
Classification Board for the fiscal year 1930, to remain available 
until June 30, 1931, amounting to $20,000 (H. Doc. No. 268); 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

288. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
amounting to $60,000 for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1930, to remain available until June 31, 1931 
(H. Doc. No. 269); to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

289. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting draft of proposed legislation affecting an 
existing appropriation of the War Department for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1929, for the construction of a school build- 
ing for the Army Air Corps at Maxwell Field, Ala., amounting 
to $100,000 (H. Doc. No. 270) ; to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
736. <A bill to authorize the cession to the city of New York of 
land on the northerly side of New Dorp Lane in exchange for 
permission to connect Miller Field with the said city’s public 
sewer system; without amendment (Rept. No. 489). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2366. 
A bill authorizing the Secretary of War to convey a certain 
portion of the military reservation at Fort McArthur, Calif., 
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to the city of Los Angeles, Calif., for street purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 490). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 
3311. A bill to authorize the acquisition of certain tidelands 
for sewer purposes at Fort Lewis, Wash.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 491). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Territories. 
H. R. 7830, A bill to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to provide a government for the Territory of Hawaii,” 
approved April 30, 1900; without amendment (Rept. No. 492). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Territories, 
H. R. 4289. A bill to approve act No. 55 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii entitled “An act to author- 
ize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution 
and supply of electric current for light and power within the 
District of Hamakua, island and county of Hawaii”; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 493). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Territories, 
H. R. 4656. A bill to amend the Hawaiian organic act, as 
amended; without amendment (Rept. No. 494). Referred to 
the House Calendar, 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Territories, 
H. R. 7984. A bill to approve act No. 29 of the session 
laws of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to 
authorize and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, dis- 
tribution, and supply of electric current for light and power 
within Hanalei, in the District of Hanalei, island and county 
of Kauai”; without amendment (Rept. No. 495). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: Committee on the Territories. 
H. R. 8294. A bill to amend the act of Congress approved 
June 28, 1921 (42 Stat., pp. 67, 68), entitled “An act to provide 
for the acquisition by the United States of private rights of 
fishery in and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 496). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 5622. A bill to extend the time for the construc- 
tion of the bridge across the Rio Grande at or near Weslaco, 
Tex. ; with amendment (Rept. No. 499). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 6843. A bill to grant the consent of Congress 
to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to main- 
tain a bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Selmer 
Road about 3.9 miles southeast of Bolivar and a short distance 
upstream from the mouth of the Piney Creek in Hardeman 
County, Tenn.; with amendment (Rept. No. 500). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. WYANT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7497. A bill to amend the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, 
a county of the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a bridge across the Allegheny River, at Kittanning, 
in the county of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” ap- 
proved February 16, 1928, and to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of the bridge author- 
ized thereby; with amendment (Rept. No. 501). Referred to 
the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 7965. A bill authorizing the Fort Hancock Bridge 
Co., its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, and oper- 
ate a bridge across the Rio Grande at Fort Hancock, Tex.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 502). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
meree. H. R. 8132. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Arkansas, through its State highway department, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a toll bridge across 
St. Francis River at or near Lake City, Ark., on State Highway 
No. 18; without amendment (Rept. No. 503). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. H. R. 8141. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Rulo, Nebr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 504). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8142. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
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River at or near Brownville, Nebr.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
505). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 8143. A bill granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Black River at 
or near Pocahontas; with amendment (Rept. No. 506). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8422. A bill to extend the time for the con- 
struction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Wash- 
ington, Mo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 507). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. BURTNESS: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8423. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State of Mimnesota to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Topeka, Minn. ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 508). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8468. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River between New Orleans and Gretna, La.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 500). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar, 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8562. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Randolph, Mo.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
510). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8575. A bill to extend the times for commencing 


and completing the construction of a bridge across the Missis- 
sippi River at or near Baton Rouge, La.; without amendment 
Referred to the House Calendar, 


(Rept. No. 511). 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. RANSLEY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 
17. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
receive for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Bey Mario Arosemena, a citizen of Panama; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 497). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House, 

Mr. SIMMS: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1891. A bill for 
the relief of Vincent Baranasies; with amendment (Rept. No. 
512). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2708. A 
bill for the relief of Wellington Johnson; adverse (Rept. No. 
498). Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6755) for 
the relief of Rebecca Kolsky, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ASWELL: A bill (H. R. 9101) to provide for the reg- 
istration of aliens, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9102) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act, as amended, by extending the 
time within which applications for benefits thereunder may be 
filed, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means, 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9103) to 
provide for the commemoration of the fight at Jumonville Camp, 
Pa.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9104) to provide for the commemoration 
of the Battle of Fort Necessity, Pa.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. x 

By Mr. KINCHELOE: A bil (H. R. 9105) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the Ohio River approximately midway between the 
cities of Owensboro, Ky., and Rockport, Ind.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
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By Mr. MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9106) granting pensions to 
certain persons who served in the military service of the United 
States during the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9107) to penalize 
the fraudulent issue of checks, drafts, or orders for the payment 
of money; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9108) to constitute the libraries 
of State universities designated depositories for Government 
publications ; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9109) authorizing the Secretary 
of the Navy, in his discretion, to deliver to the custody of the 
Jefferson Memorial Association, of St. Louis, Mo., the ship’s 
bell, plaque, war record, name plate, and silver service of the 
cruiser St. Louis that is now, or may be, in his custody; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 9110) for the grading 
and classification of clerks in the Foreign Service of the United 
States of America, and providing compensation therefor; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr, MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9111) providing that in com- 
puting the six years’ service required for promotion in the Navy 
from warrant to chief warrant rank, all active service of war- 
rant or commissioned officers in the National Naval Volunteers 
shall be counted; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9112) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. MANSFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9113) authorizing the 
Secretary of War to cancel bond of the Brazos River and 
Harbor navigation district, of Brazoria County, Tex., furnished 
as surety for its doing certain work on the improvement of 
Freeport Harbor, Tex.; to the Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. 

By Mr. PARKER: Resolution (II. Res. 134) to provide for 
the expenses of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce in carrying out the provisions of House Resolution 114; 
to the Committee on Accounts, 


PRIVATH BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 9114) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Hicks; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9115) granting a pension to 
Retta J. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. DENISON: A bin (H. R. 9116) granting an increase 
of pension to Eliza Jane Reed; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ELLIS: A bill (H. R. 9117) granting a pension to 
Margaret Gleason; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9118) granting a pension to Beulah R. 
Hemphill; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FORT: A bim (H. R. 9119) for the relief of Frederick 
W. Duncker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr, FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9120) granting an increase of 
pension to Saddie S. Jordan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

ty Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9121) granting a pension 
to Annie R. C. Owen; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9122) for the relief of E. F. 
Zanetta ; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9123) for the relief of Francis Linker; to 
the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 9124) granting a pension to 
Margaret Lenhart; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 9125) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy A. Fink; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9126) granting a pension 
to Leonard Stanley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9127) to 
provide for a preliminary examination and survey of Norfolk 
Harbor, Va.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9128) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah M. Bilis; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
aions. 

By Mr. LUCB: 


A bill (H. R. 9129) for the relief of John J. 
O'Connor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9130) granting a pension to 
Mary Emma Deary; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9131) granting an inerease of pension to 
Margaret R. Sapp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9132) granting an increase of pension to 
Semilda Moore; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9133) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth J. Grubaugh; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 9134) granting 
an increase of pension to Estelle Joslin; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SPHAKS: A bill (H. R. 9135) for the relief of Anna 
Stalnaker; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 9136) granting an increase of 
pension to Nellie A. Kimberly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9137) for the relief of James 
W. Kiplinger; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9138) for the relief of Israel Brown; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 9139) granting an Increase 
of pension to Cleo T. Warren; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9140) granting an increase 
of pension to Ida M. Butler; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3515. Petition of residents of Richmond, Ky., on the tenth 
anniversary of the eighteenth amendment reaffirming their de- 
votion to the cause of temperance and to the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the National Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3516. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York City, 
urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3517. Also, petition of American citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House joint resolution 334, authorizing this Nation 
to adopt the international fixed calendar of 13 months, recom- 
mended by the League of Nations and the Pan-American 
Plenary Conference at Habana; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

3518. Also, petition of American citizens, opposing House 
Joint Resolution 334, for the reason that it would upset the 
weekly cycle and destroy Sabbath observance, it would displace 
patriotic and religious holidays, and it would add another 
month’s expense to the rent payer; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

3519. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of Harry F. Kimmel and 85 
other citizens of Auburn, Schuylkill County, Pa., urging imme- 
diate action on the pending bill to provide an increase of pen- 
sion for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3520. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of certain citizens of Crosby, 
McKean County, Pa., twenty-third Pennsylvania congressional 
district, urging action during present session on legislation pro- 
viding for increases in pensions of veterans of Spanish-American 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3521. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of citizens of North Read- 
ing, Mass., asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3522. Also, petition of citizens of Lawrence, Methuen, Andover, 
and North Andover, Mass., asking increase in pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3523. Also, petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., asking increase 
in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3524. By Mr. CRAIL: Nine telegrams from associations and 
persons of southern California, protesting against the passage 
of the Box and Johnson bills, which would place Mexican immi- 
gration on a quota basis; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

$525. By Mr. BATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 111 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging the passage of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8526. Also, petition signed by 65 voters of Denver, Colo., urg- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3527. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of John L. Trent and 136 other 
indorsers, for the speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3528. Also, petition of Alta Steinert and 73 other indorsers, 
seeking speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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3529. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by citizens of 
Bronx County, urging favorable consideration of bills providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War pe- 
riod; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3530. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Twin City 
Milk Producers Association, St. Paul, Minn., urging support of 
legislation which will insure tariff rates in protection of home 
market; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3531. By Mr. GRAHAM: Memorial of the City Council of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., requesting observance of Pulaski day, October 
11, each year; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3532. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of citizens of 
Vancleave and Ocean Springs, Miss., requesting speedy consid- 
eration and passage of bills providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3533. By Mr. HAUGEN: Petition of 69 citizens of Floyd 
County, Iowa, favoring the enactment into law of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8534. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Frank L. Earley and 54 
other residents of Branch County, Mich., asking for increase of 
pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3535. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Pontiac, 
Mich., urging favorable consideration of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3536. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Allegheny 
County, Pa., for increased pensions for Spanish-American War 
yeterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

8537, By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Perryopolis, Pa., and vicinity, asking for speedy 
consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, providing for increased rate of pensions to the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3538. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of citizens of Indianapolis, 
Ind., urging the passage of legislation to increase the pension of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8539, By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 82 citizens 
of Stark County, Ohio, fayoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3540. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by R. H. Black- 
stone and other citizens of Braymer, Caldwell County, Mo., 
urging favorable action on the proposed legislation increasing 
benefits for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3541. By Mr. MOONEY : Petition of sundry citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to 
provide increase in pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3542. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Hancock. 
Seneea, and Wood Counties, Ohio, requesting favorable action 
on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increase in 
rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3543. Also, petition of citizens of Marion, Ohio, asking favor- 
able consideration and adoption of House bill 2562, known as 
the Spanish-American War pension bill; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3544. Also, petitions signed by 207 citizens of Tiffin, Ohio, and 
vicinity, asking favorable action by Congress of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, relative to increased rates in pension 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War; also resolution in 
favor of the above passed by the city council of the city of 
Tiffin, Ohio; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3545. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the 
Westchester County Conservation Association, New York, favor- 
ing the passage of the bald eagle bill (H. R. 7994); to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

3546. By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Resolution of the 
Federal Bar Association of New York, New Jersey, and Con- 
necticut, requesting Congress to provide in the Borough of 
Manhattan, New York City, as promptly as possible, a separate 
Federal courts building of proper dignity and sufficient capacity 
for the Circuit Court of Appeals for the Second Circuit, the 
District Court for the Southern District of New York, and for 
such other Federal courts and for such divisions of the De- 
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partment of Justice as are desired; to the Conrmittee on the 
Judiciary. 

3547. Also, resolution of the New York State Fish, Game, 
and Forest League, indorsing the Englebright forest fire bill; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3548. Also, resolution of the New York State Fish, Game, and 
Forest League, requesting establishment of game refuges in 
the State of New York; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3549. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of New York State Fish, 
Game, and Forest League, favoring the passage of the Engle- 
bright forest fire bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8550. Also, petition of Mrs. John R. Delafield, 17 East Seventy- 
ninth Street, New York City; Mrs. Paul C. Ramson, Miami, 
Fla.; and Jules Breuchaud, 842 Madison Avenue, New York 
City, favoring the passage of bald eagle protection bill (H. R. 
7994) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3551. Also, petition of the Westchester County Conservation 
Association, of White Plains, N. Y., favoring the passage of the 
bald eagle protection bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8552, Also, petition of the New York State Fish, Game, and 
Forest League, for establishment by the Government of a refuge 
for the extreme western section of New York; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

3553. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by B. W. 
Boyer, president, and C. A. Mackelden, secretary, Jersey County 
Beekeepers Association, Jerseyville, III., opposing the corn sugar 
bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

3554. Also, petition signed by Charles J. Sutton and 35 other 
citizens of Kampsville, III., asking that station KWKH, Shreve- 
port, La., be kept on the air; to the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine and Fisheries, 

3555. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Olean, indorsing House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3556. By Mrs. ROGERS: Petition of George W. Higgins and 
other residents of Marlboro, Mass., to secure passage of more 
liberal legislation for the Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3557. Also, petition of Charles H. Brewer and other residents 
of Rutland Heights, Mass., to secure passage of more liberal 
legislation for the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3558. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by O. E. 
of Sumner, Iowa, and 46 other citizens of Sumner, Iowa, 
urging the Federal Radio Commission to continue station 
KWKH, Shreveport, La., on the air; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Murine and Fisheries. 

3559. By Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Petition signed by 65 citizens 
of Roberts, Idaho, and vicinity, urging the enactment of House 
bill 2562, increasing the pension of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8560. Also, petition signed by 67 residents of American Falls, 
Idaho, urging the enactment of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3561. Also, petition signed by 69 residents of Albion, Idaho, urg- 
ing the enactment of House bill 2562, increasing the pension of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3562. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Resolution of the 
common council of the city of Wheeling, W. Va., memorializing 
Congress to enact House Joint Resolution 167, directing Presi- 
dent of the United States to proclaim October 11 of each year as 
General Pulaski’s memorial day, in commemoration of the 
death of the Revolutionary War hero; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

3563. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 67 citizens of Co- 
lumbus, Ohio, urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing increased pension rates to men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3564. By Mr. STONE: Petition of citizens of Oklahoma City, 
Okla., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an in- 
crease of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3565. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Greensburg Council, No. 
169, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Greensburg, 
Pa., favoring passage of Mexican immigration bill and bill 
making “The Star-Spangled Banner” official national anthem, 
and favoring defeat of bill to repeal national-origins clause; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3566, Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, in- 
dorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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SENATE 
Sarurpay, January 25, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Asburst Frazier 
Baird George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Biease Gont 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Hale 
Brookbart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hastings 
Curaway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Copeland Heflin 
Cousens Howell 
Dale Johnson 
pill Jones 
Fess Kean Sheppard 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague [Mr. WAGNER] is necessarily 
detained from the Chamber. 

Mr. FESS. My colleague the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. 
McCuLvLoon] is detained from the Chamber on official business. 
I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

BIRTHDAY OF VICE PRESIDENT CURTIS 


Mr, COPELAND, Senators, this is the birthday of the Vice 
President, For my part, and I am sure I speak for everyone on 
this side of the aisle, indeed, upon both sides of the aisle, I wish 
to you, sir, everything that can come in this world that will make 
you happy. So young a man as the Vice President has no ocea- 
sion to worry about birthdays. When you get as old as I am, 
Mr. President, then you may worry about them. 

If I may speak for a moment as a physician, I think I may say 
to yon, sir, that you have before you many, many years. I hope 
that those years may be happy ones for you and for yours, that 
your life will be spared for a long, long time to serve your coun- 
try. You have every good wish from every Member of the 
Senate, 

Mr, ASHURST, Mr. President, I am happy that the able and 
always courteous and kind-hearted Senator from New York [Mr. 
CoreLanpD] adverted to the birthday of the Vice President. I 
have passed through many stormy scenes in my time in the 
Senate, but from the day I entered the Chamber until this hour 
I have been the constant recipient of acts of kindness and cour- 
tesy at the hands of the present Vice President. I received 
those acts of kindness and courtesy when he was a Senator, and 
I have continued to receive them, as I know all other Senators 
have likewise received them, since he has become Vice President 
of the United States. 

In these days when affairs seem at times to go awry it is well 
to take stock of American Institutions, and surely the fact that 
a child born in obscurity and reared without the adventitious 
alds of fortune or family influence has risen to a place which I 
belieye to be one of the greatest places amongst men and nations, 
the Vice Presidency of the United States, is evidence of the 
wonders that may be accomplished here in America by one who 
is willing to “scorn delights and live laborious days.” He is 
rich in years, though I do not know how many. Could the 
Senator from New York enlighten me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I was not going to mention years. 

Mr. ASHURST. Quite right; years are not especially to be 
considered. A man is as old as his temperament, A man is as 
old as his arteries, If we measure by sereneness, usefulness, 
assiduity, and kindness, the Vice President is very young. Let 
us hope he is good for two score more, at least. 

Mr. MOSES. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copenanp] for delaying the peals of carillons long 
enough to enable us to ring the bells on the Vice President’s 
birthday. As we think of his career as a public officer in his 
own State, as a legislator, as a leader of his party in this 
Chamber, and now as Vice President of the United States, 
we feel that no satisfaction which he can take in the successive 
steps of progression he has made in public life can be said to 
exceed the satisfaction which his friends have taken in seeing 
him achieve such progress and make such fine use of the widen- 
ing opportunities that public life offered to him. I am sure 
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that I voice the sentiment of every Senator when I wish for him 
many happy returns of the day, and a widening and expanding 
opportunity for public service. 

Mr. DILL. Mr, President, I wish also to join in these words 
of congratulation. I had not intended to say anything until the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] referred to the number of 
years the Vice President has lived. That recalled to my mind a 
Statement made when I was a boy in school by a man whom I 
considered unusually wise in the ways of life. He said: 


If a man docs twice us much as another, if he works twice as hard as 
another, if he does deeds of service twice as numerous as another, then 
he lives twice as long. 


That leads me to say that we can not measure the lives of 
men by the number of years they have lived according to the 
calendar, but we must measure the length of their lives by the 
thoughts they have given to the world, by the work they have 
done, by the deeds of service they have rendered their fellow 
men; and measured by that standard I am sure no one would at- 
tempt to name the number of years the Vice President has lived 
among us and among the people of the United States. I hope he 
will be spared for many years to continue along the course he 
has pursed and to continue to assist in the work of this great 
body and of this great Government. 

Mr, BLEASE. Mr. President, I indorse all that has been said 
about the Vice President, the Presiding Officer of the Senate. 
I wish to add to that my personal thanks for his many courte- 
sies and kindnesses extended to me from the day I entered this 
Chamber until now; and I sincerely hope that some day he will 
be the President of the United States of America. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President and Members of the Senate, I 
merely wish to say that sometimes a man serves his State so 
long and so well that he comes to be a part of its atmosphere, 
a part of its scenery, and his fellow citizens sometimes forget 
to thank him or to mark their appreciation of his years of 
service. So I merely want to express a note of gratitude this 
morning for the very kind things Senators are saying about the 
Vice President, my fellow citizen of Kansas, and to say amen 
to everything that Senators might say or might hereafter think 
of saying in his behalf. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, it is a very rare occurrence in our 
history for a Senator to become the Vice President and the 
Presiding Officer of this body. It has been almost the universal 
rule that the Presiding Officer of the Senate has come from the 
outside, with little acquaintance with the rules of the body. In 
this case I think we may congratulate ourselves that the Vice 
President has not only been selected from the body in which he 
had a distinguished career and with the rules of which he had 
much to do, having been the author of many of the rules under 
which we are operating, but also on account of the dignity with 
which the proceedings of the body are now being conducted. I 
think that the country and the Senate feel that they are to be 
congratulated because Cuartes Curtis, of Kansas, is the Vice 
President of the United States and President of the Senate. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, this is a very delightful occa- 
sion for the Vice President of the United States, as it would 
be a delightful occasion for any American citizen who had as- 
cended to that high place. 

The Vice President has had a very remarkable career. He 
has served in both branches of Congress, He sprang from the 
ranks of the common people of the country. He walked the 
flinty paths of hardship in his youth time and up through his 
young manhood, surmouting difficulties and overcoming disap- 
pointments. He has reached the very next place to the Presi- 
dency of the United States. He has had an illustrious career. 

The youth of the country will be inspired by reading the story 
of this remarkable man’s life and achievements. They will be 
helped in their struggles; they will be encouraged to fight on 
with bulldog tenacity, as he fought, buffeting the waves of ill 
luck and ill fortune and rising superior to all opposing forces, 

The Vice President was a game and good fighter on the floor 
of the Senate, a splendid leader of his party. He is making 
an admirable Presiding Officer. He maintains better order in 
the Senate than has any Vice President during my service at 
the Capitol of some 20 years. He is serving his country faith- 
fully and well. It should be, and I know is, a source of great 
satisfaction to him to have those with whom he has worked 
for these many years say pleasant things about him and wish 
him well, as we all do on this, his birthday. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, a new Senator, 
of course, should be seen and not heard, but I can not let this 
opportunity pass without joining with those who have ex- 
pressed their good wishes to the Vice President and without 
saying a word myself. In the career of CHArtes Curtis, of Kan- 
sas, we may read one of those rare, romantic, and inspiring 
stories of American life where a boy of the soil has risen from 
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among the humble to yery high station. The story of his life 
should be an inspiration to every boy and girl of this land. 

I have watched the career of the Vice President for many 
years, and to my way of thinking he represents the finest and 
best type of citizenship and public service of this, the greatest 
country the world has ever seen. 

Mr. Vice President, may you live many, many years, to con- 
tinue your splendid and useful service to our common country 
and be a benediction to the Nation, 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, the Vice President was elected 
to the House of Representatives in 1892; I was elected in 1894. 
During the 35 intervening years we have had, I am very happy 
to say to-day as I look back over them all, a most pleasant re- 
lationship and a friendship that, at least on my side, has grown 
into affection. 

I always regarded him as a tower of strength in every. con- 
flict in which his party was involved or in which the funda- 
mental principles of the Government were at stake; to my mind 
he was a veritable Gibraltar in every conflict of that charac- 
ter; and when I looked around and saw him in the Senate or 
in the House I always felt as if there was one man there who 
would stand erect in the midst of any turmoil and four-square 
in every conflict in which we might be engaged. 

We all admire him, we all love him; so what is the use to 
multiply words, May all his ways in the future be ways of 
pleasantness and all his paths be paths of peace. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. I want to assure Senators that I 
greatly appreciate their kindly expressions. It is a great honor 
to have served in the Senate, and it is a great honor to be the 
Presiding Officer of such a body of strong, representative men. 
I thank every one of you, and I wish to assure you, each and 
every one, of my best wishes and my sincere thanks for the 
many kindnesses I have received at your hands. [Applause.] 

DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR FELTON 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, there passed away in the city 
of Atlanta last night the first woman, and the only woman, 
thus far to take the oath of office as a Senator of the United 
States—Mrs, Rebecca Latimer Felton. 

Mrs. Felton was 94 years old at the time of her death. She 
lived through the greater portion of our history as a nation. 
She wis a woman of yigorous mentality. She was, and had 
been for a long period of years, a militant leader of her sex. 
She entertained definite and fixed opinions upon social, moral, 
and political issues. 

Many years ago she was a close companion and trusted ad- 
viser of her husband, who oceupied a seat in the Congress of 
the United States. She always manifested a deep interest in 
public affairs, She thought directly; she spoke directly; she 
was prepared on all occasions to defend her opinions upon 
moral, social, and political questions. 

Mrs. Felton was a truly remarkable woman. She is entitled 
to be included in that group of women who, during the last 
half century, have left their impress upon the political life of 
the Nation. She was indeed a woman of remarkable strength 
of character, coupled with her remarkable mental ability and 
vitality, which she retained to the very end. She is entitled to 
mention among the first group of women who have insisted upon 
the right of women to participate in the affairs of government. 

Mrs. Felton passed the greater part of her long life in Georgia. 
Her name is well known in the State, and has been well known 
in the State for more than an average lifetime. She was ap- 
pointed to fill a vacancy occasioned by the death of the junior 
Senator from Georgia; and seven years ago last November it 
was my pleasure—indeed, my honor—to withhold temporarily 
the credentials of my election as a Senator from my State in 
orqer that she might be qualified and might sit for a day in this 
jody. 

With her passing there has passed out of life one of the most 
vigorous, most active, and most militant leaders of her sex not 
only in America, where women haye earned and enjoy the 
largest freedom, but in any country. 

NOMINATION OF ABRAHAM C, RATSHESKY 


Mr, BORAH. Mr. President, on Wednesday last when I sub- 
mitted reports from the Foreign Relations Committee of the 
Senate on the nomination of certain ministers and ambassadors, 
the name of Mr. Ratshesky, of Massachusetts, as minister to 
Czechoslovakia, was inadvertently omitted. I ask now, as in 
open executive session, that I may report his nomination favor- 
ably and that the nomination may be considered at this time. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to say that Mr, Ratshesky is an eminent citizen of my State, 
and I hope that the request of the Senator from Idaho will be 
granted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
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Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I think this is very bad practice. 
I objected to a similar course being pursued in the case of 
certain nominations from the Committee on Military Affairs 
some time ago, and I was promised that what I then objected 
to would not be done again. I know that it is being done oc- 
easionally, but I think, as I have said, it is a bad practice. 
Although no advance notice is given and Senators are not 
aware of the fact that an executive session is to be held and 
have no knowledge of what is going to happen, a member of 
some committee reports on the floor a nomination and asks 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. I think 
that is not fair to other Senators who might be interested. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
make a statement? 

Mr, DILL, Certainly. 

Mr, BORAH. This nomination was passed by the committee 
on last Wednesday and would have been reported on that day 
had it not been through an inadvertence left out of the batch 
of reports which were submitted. It was purely an oversight. 
When the reports on the other nominations were submitted and 
acted upon and this one was left out, it naturally ereated dis- 
cussion in Massachusetts where the nominee resides. There- 
fore, I thought this was an exceptional case. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what is the emergency which de- 
mands that this man’s nomination shall not go to the Executive 
Calendar as in the ease of reports on all other nominations 

Mr. BORAH. Each and every nomination which I reported 
the other day was confirmed at that time. 

Mr. DILL. I have no objection 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me sug- 
gest to the Senator from Washington that this case is a little 
different, in that the failure to submit the report earlier and 
act upon it has given rise to the suspicion that there is opposi- 
tion here to the nomination. That is why the Senator from 
Idaho desires to have action on it now. 

Mr. DILL, I have not any objection to this man. What I 
am objecting to is the practice. There are rules in the Senate, 
and there is an order of business in the Senate, and Senators 
expect to rely somewhat on that. It seems to me this is a very 
bad practice unless there is some emergency reason. 

I am not going to object to this confirmation under the cir- 
cumstances; but I desire to give notice now that I shall object 
in the future. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


THE TARIFF ON SUGAR 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a telegram 
from Holguin Lodge, Province of Oriente, Cuba, signed by Doc- 
tor Castellanos, venerable master, expressing felicitations to the 
Senate for its recent action in retaining the existing sugar 
tariff, which was ordered to lie on the table. 


CLAIM OF JULIAN E. GILLESPIE 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to relieve Julian E. Gillespie, tem- 
porary special disbursing agent of the Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce, in the matter of certain expenditures, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a memorial 
of sundry citizens of Ridgewood, N. X., remonstrating against 
the passage of the so-called Capper-Robsion bill, to create a Fed- 
eral department of education, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Education and Labor, 

Mr. FRAZIER presented a paper in the nature of a petition 
from the university council of the University of North Dakota, 
favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed World Court 
protocols, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented the petition of Melvin Hanson and 21 other 
citizens of Portal, N. Dak., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. JONES presented petitions of sundry citizens of Sultan 
and King County, in the State of Washington, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were referred to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Clinton and Plymouth, in the State of Massachusetts, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
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sions to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOULD presented a petition of sundry citizens of Pitts- 
field and Hartland, Me., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by the Cody 
Club, of Cody, Wyo., favoring the passage of legislation to pro- 
mote the speeding up of the highway-construction program both 
within and without the boundaries of the forest reserves, which 
was referred to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

REPORT OF COMMITTED ON POST OFFICES AND POST ROADS 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1413) to amend sec- 
tion 2 of the act entitled “An act making appropriations for the 
service of the Post Office Department for the fiscal year ending 
June 80, 1913, and for other purposes,” approved August 24, 
1912, as amended, reported it with amendments and submitted 
a report (No. 136) thereon. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 
Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: í 

A bill (S. 3287) providing for the establishment of a term of 
the District Court of the United States for the Southern Dis- 
trict of Florida at Fort Myers, Lee County, Fla.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary; and 

A bill (S. 3288) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
II. Phillips; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SMOOT: 

A bill (S. 3289) granting a pension to Caroline H. Adams; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FRAZIER (by request): 

A bill (S. 3290) for the relief of the Confederated Bands of 
Ute Indians, located in Utah, Colorado, and New Mexico; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. BROOKHART: 

A bill (S. 3291) granting compensation to George W. Priegel; 

A bill (S. 8292) granting compensation to Gorfey Orland 
Laughlin; and 

A bill (S. 3293) granting compensation to Harry M. Lang- 
fitt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. METCALF: 

A bill (8. 3294) to authorize the erection of a United States 
yeterans’ hospital in Rhode Island and to authorize an appro- 
priation therefor; to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 8295) granting an Increase of pension to Matilda 
LaCoss; and 

A bill (S. 8296) granting an increase of pension to Emma E. 
Waldo (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S, 8207) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
approximately midway between the cities of Owensboro, Ky., 
and Rockport, Ind.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. WATSON: 

A bill (S. 3298) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at or 
near Evansville, Ind.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 3299) granting a pension to David N. Henderson; 
and 

A bill (S. 3300) granting a pension to Mrs. Clifford E. Dris- 
cole; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3301) for the relief of Hunter P. Mulford; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res, 129) to provide for the expenses 
of participation by the United States in the International Fur 
Trade Exhibition and Congress to be held in Germany in 1930; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations, 

DRAFTING OF PROPERTY IN TIME OF WAR 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, a few days after the Christmas 
recess the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexp] had up a reso- 
lution here for the purpose of having a commission appointed 
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to investigate and report as to what kind of legislation would 
enable the Congress to draft property, the same as it drafts 
men, in time of war. I stated at that time that the only way 
that could be done would be by a constitutional amendment. 

I desire at this time to introduce such an amendment and 
have it printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The joint resolution (S. J. Res. 128) proposing an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States authorizing Congress to 
take private property for public use during time of war with or 
without compensation was read the first time by its title, the 
second time at length, and referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate and House of Representatives of the United 
tates of America in Congress assembled (two-thirds of cach House com- 
curring therein), That the following article Is proposed as an amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, which shall be valid to all 
intents and purposes as part of the Constitution when ratified by the 
legislatures of three-fourths of the several States: 

“ Congress shall have power in time of war to take private property 
for public use and for purposes of national defense, and to fix the com- 
pensation for the same, or to take private property without compensa- 
tion by declaring the same to be necessary for purposes of national 
defense." 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, some time ago I offered an 
amendment to the pending tariff bill relating to a tariff on 
lumber. I desire to withdraw that amendment and substitute 
for it another amendment, which I ask to have printed and lie 
on the table. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts submitted two amendments in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff 
revision bill, which were ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 


AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. FLETCHER submitted an amendment proposing to in- 
crease the appropriation for soil-fertility investigations from 
$200,000 to $210,000, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which 


was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for the purchase of tree seed, cones, and 
nursery stock, for seeding and tree planting within the national 
forests, and for experiments and investigations necessary for 
such seeding and tree planting, from $225,000 to $500,000, in- 
tended to be proposed by him to House bill 7491, the Agricul- 
tural Department appropriation bill, which was referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for experiments, investigations, and tests of for- 
est products under section 8, at the forest products laboratory 
or elsewhere, from $620,000 to $655,000, intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appro- 
priation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appro- 
priations and ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for investigation in forest economics under sec- 
tion 10 from $25,000 to $50,000, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and 
ordered to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for cooperation with the various States or other 
appropriate agencies in forest-fire prevention and suppression 
and the protection of timbered and cut-over lands, ete., from 
$1,700,000 to $2,000,000, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered 
to be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for the acquisition of additional forest lands 
under the provisions of the act of March 1, 1911, ete., from 
$2,000,000 to $3,000,000, intended to be proposed by him to House 
bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropriation bill, which 
was referred to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to 
be printed. 

He also submitted an amendment proposing to increase the 
appropriation for soil-erosion investigations from $185,000 to 
$210,000, and to add a proviso, as follows: “ Provided, That at 
least $25,000 of this amount shall be used for a study of the 
relationship of forest cover to stream flow and erosion, with par- 
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ticular reference to the Mississippi River,” intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


COMMERCE OF SOUTHERN PORTS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the Recorp an extremely interesting article 
from the Manufacturers Record of January 23, entitled “ South- 
ern ports lead Nation in export tonnage and rank second in im- 
port tonnage.” 

I wish to call especial attention to the fact that the city of 
New Orleans is second only to the great city of New York, and 
that another large city in Louisiana with a great commerce is the 
city of Baton Rouge. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Manufacturers Record, January 23, 1930] 


SOUTHERN Ports Leap NATION IN Export TONNAGE AND RANK SECOND 
IN IMPORT TONNAGE 


Preliminary figures issued by the Bureau of Research, United States 
Shipping Board, on the volume of the country’s foreign commerce, show 
an aggregate of 109,605,000 tons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1929. Comparing the corresponding period of 1928, the total tonnage 
at that time being 98,137,000, there was an increase during the last 
fiscal year of 11,468,000 tons. 

The yolume of exports for the fiscal year 1929 reached 59,603,000 
tons and imports amounted to 50,001,973 tons, a gain of 4,661,000 tons 
in exports and 6,807,000 tons in imports compared with 1928. 

A study of the accompanying tabulation made by the Manufacturers 
Record emphasizes the outstanding position of the Southern States in 
the country’s foreign trade. Great river and seaport developments, 
which are constantly increasing the efficiency of southern ports, are 
enabling the South to attract commerce for shipment abroad. Moderni- 
gation of port-handling equipment by the use of the latest design 
machinery in reducing cargo-handling costs has been a further factor in 
drawing foreign commerce through southern ports. 


Volume of imports and exports, by States and geographic divisions 
(Fiscal year ending June 30, 1929 ') 


Exports 
State and geographie division 


Tons Rank 


Maine 
Massachusetts. 
New Hampshire 
Rhode Island 
Connecticut 
Vermont 


122, 614 21 
382, 863 
143 


New England States 


New York 
New Jersey. 
Pennsylvania. 
Delaware 


22, 012, 314 14, 
681 


90, 189 
12, 836 
1, 910, 242 
6, 140 


16, 725, 407 


1, 606, 424 | 


Maryland... 4, 750, 556 
33, 837 2, 481, 102 


Virginia. 583, 
North Carolina 
South Carolina. 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama. 
Mississippi. 
Louisiana 


744, 072 
404, 686 
43, 298 

5, 000, 280 
1, 060, 686 


| 13, 731, 412 


Indiana. 56, 730 
Iino! 174, 803 
Wisconsin- | 5 1, 741, 209 
Minnesota 584, 013 
Michigan 831, 945 


8, 843, 964 | 
8, 662, 253 | 


1.928 132 
2, 886, 402 | 


Middle Western States. 


| 


Preliminary figures compiled from statistics issued by the Division of Statistics, 
Bureau of Research, U. S. Shipping Board. 


In compiling the total tonnage of foreign: trade of the United States 
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in the volume of exports and second in imports of all the geographic 
divisions of the country. More than 20,000,000 tons of exports passed 
through southern ports, as compared with 16,725,000 tons for the middle 
Atlantic group of States, including the port of New York. Texas led 
the Southern States with 7,580,000 tons, followed by Louisiana in second 
place with 5,378,000 tons. Virginia was third with 2,481,000 tons. 
There were imported through the South 13,731,000 tons of foreign 
commerce, with Louisiana the leading Southern State and Maryland in 
second place, Texas was third. It will be noted that in imports the 
only State ahead of Louisiana was New York. 


Total foreign commerce of ports handling over 200,000 tons annually 


Rank 


Tonnage 


New York 
New Orleans. 


Baltimore 
Los Angeles. 
Philadelphia 
San Francisco. 
Houston 
Boston 
Norfolk... 
Galveston. 


3, 684, 557 
2, 508, 971 
2, 199, 218 
2, 128, 209 
2,023, 716 
1, 506, 437 
1, 491, 942 
1, 409, 462 
1, 405, 536 
1, 365, 668 
1, 259, 507 
1, 197, 653 
1, 112, O41 
1, 026, 012 
1, 009, 639 
978, 852 
868, 723 
737, 837 
678, 435 
641, 730 
636, 210 
625, 900 
589, 697 
586, 614 
554, 191 
543, 440 
536, 468 
474.281 
464, 189 
445, 794 
440, 048 
436, 383 | 
384, 915 
380, 010 
358, 587 
349, 510 
336, 631 
324, 404 
323, 784 
321, 824 
311. 901 
291, 392 
274, 679 
248, 089 
242, 358 
232, 452 
213, 153 


Seo Sot 


Superior 
Baton Rouge. 
Port Arthur. 


Newport News. 


Duluth.. 
Charleston, 8, C 
Sodus Point 
Grays Harbor. 
Beaumont 
Ashtabula. - 
Cleveland 
Wilmington, Del. 
Jacksonville. 
Everett 
Chicago 
Lorain... . 
Providence.. 
Fall River.. 
Pensacola... 
Key West... 
Escanaba 
Chester 
Ashland 

Port San Luis. 
Gulfport 
Corpus Ohristi.. 
Baintree . - 


Wilmington, N. C 
Texas City 
Freeport 


More than one-third of the exports of the United States passed 
through southern ports during the fiscal year of 1929, and 27 per cent 
of the foreign goods entering this country came through the ports of the 
South. Texas and Louisiana were among the leading States in the’ 
Union in export and import tonnage, Texas ranking third of all States 
in exports and Louisiana second in imports, New York State being first 
in both exports and imports. Comparing the foreign trade of other 
geographical divisions of the country, the South imported four times 
as much in volume of commodities as the Pacific coast and nearly 
three times as much as New England. In export tonnage the South 
led the Pacific coast by 6,575,000 tons, or nearly 49 per cent, while 
exports through southern ports were nearly forty times the tonnage 
bandied through New England ports. 

Of the 10 leading ports of the country in volume of foreign trade 
handled for the fiscal year 1929, four were in the South. New Orleans 
was second, following New York; Baltimore, fourth; Houston, eighth; 
and Norfolk, tenth. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to appoint a commission 
to study and report on the conservation and administration of 
the public domain, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 

MEMORANDUM ON FEDERAL PROCEDURE IN CONTEMPT OF COURT CASES 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. 


President, the Judiciary Com- 


by States and geographic divisions a ready analysis of the handling of |. mittee is considering Senate bill 1726, which is a proposal sub- 


the commerce is secured. 


These figures show that the South ranks first | mitted by me for changing the practice in relation to contempt- 
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of-court cases, The office of the legislative counsel has pre- 
pared a complete brief covering the constitutional aspect of the 
problem. I submit it and ask that it be referred to the Judiciary 
Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That order will be made. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In the same connection the Pennsyl- 
vania Newspaper Publishers’ Association has passed resolutions 
Indorsing the proposed legislation. I ask that these resolutions 
be printed in the Rxconb and referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee. 

There being no objection, the resolutions were referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Whereas increasing instances are becoming matters of record in which 
judges have acted both ns challenger and judge in dealing with cases 
of indirect contempt, affecting newspaper workers and thelr presentation 
of editorial comment and news bearing upon the conduct of those courts 
of justice and the judges presiding over them; and 

Whereas we regard the freedom of the press essential to preservation 
of the best in government of national, State, and minor civic divisions, 
as well as to maintain the honored traditions of the press in the United 
States: Be it 

Resotved, That the Pennsylvania Newspaper Publishers’ Association, 
assembled In annual convention In Williamsport, Pa., goes on record 
indorsing the bill of United States Senator Aurnun H. VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, which would assure impartial tribunals in litigation of this 
nature. 

DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE IN LONDON 


Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I note in the papers that 
the disarmament conference in London has adopted the system 
of secrecy in its deliberations. In my judgment this is a great 
mistake. It will be recalled that the deliberations between 
President Hoover and Mr. MacDonald, when the latter was 
here, were secret, and the public has never been taken into their 
confidence, apparently, on either side of the water. 

Great questions like this should not be settled by govern- 
mental agents in secret. The people of the two countries are 
entitled to know what is going on when their vital interests 
are being contracted about. 

I want to take this occasion earnestly to commend Senators 
Rosinson and Rum for their stand in favor of having open 
sessions. Of all international covenants this particular one 
should be open and openly arrived at. The very fact that the 
conference holds secret meetings, from which the newspaper 
men are excluded and from which the public is excluded, is 
enough to raise a doubt in the minds of all fair-minded citizens 
as to the propriety of such action. The conference had better 
take the advice of Senators Romxsox and Reep and have open 
sessions, 

Why should the people be excluded from any knowledge about 
the proposed negotiations? Is it the purpose of those behind 
this conference to put through their own will and then drive it 
through without regard to the people’s views? Why should the 
people's business be conducted in private in this conference at 
all? It is their business, and in my judgment these agents of 
our people are going far beyond their duties in conducting the 
negotiations in secret. It gives them a black eye to start with 
and ought not to be done, and as an American citizen I protest 
against the holding of these conferences in secret. 


COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I request that 
u very able statement discussing the legal aspects of the Wick- 
ersham report, recently printed in the New York World, by 
Howard Lee McBain, Ruggles professor of constitutional law 
at Columbia University, be printed in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE WICKERSHAM REPORT 


By Howard Lee McBain, Ruggles professor of constitutional law, 
Columbia University 


The high standing and ability of Mr. Hoover's Commission on Law 
Observance and Enforcement have been recognized throughout the coun- 
try by wets and drys alike. The commission's preliminary report on ob- 
servance and enforcement of prohibition, which was made public last 
Tuesday, must be taken as the product of its mature deliberation and 
conviction ; for surely such a body would not allow itself to be stampeded 
by hectic congressional agitation Into making premature recommenda- 
tions upon so important a matter. This being so, it seems fair to say 
that this report is one of the most extraordinary public documents that 
bas ever emanated from a nonpartisan agency of inquiry. 

The report contains four specific recommendations presented in some- 
thing like inverse order of Importance. The last, which offers a plan for 
the relief of Federal trial courts, may profitably be examined first. It is 
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obviously a plan for court relief rather than for prohibition enforcement, 
It deals with the main steps In prosecution; (1) the initiation, and (2) 
the trial. 

Referring to the constitutional requirement.of indictment by grand 
jury for any “infamous crime,” and declaring that the Jones law 
makes “every violation of the national prohibition act a potential 
felony,” and thus brings it within the Supreme Court’s definition of in- 
famous crime, the report says: 

“ As the law Is, every offender must be Indicted, must await indict- 
ment before he can plead guilty, even if ready to do so at once, and his 
ease must, if he pleads not guilty, await its turn on the calendar, 
obstructing, If it is a petty case, the disposition of important cases.” 

This declaration is repeated at another point in the report in an even 
more startling fashion: 

“As things are now, the cumbersome process of indictment must be 
resorted to even in the most petty cases. The result is that large num- 
bers of these cases pile up and have to be disposed of offhand by 
‘bargain days and similar unseemly processes.“ 

These declarations disclose a perfectly amazing ignorance of or in- 
difference to both the law and the actual practice of district attorneys 
under the law. In the first place, the Jones law does not make “ every 
violation of the national prohibition act a potential felony.” It makes 
felonies only of the acts of manufacture, sale, transportation, impor- 
tation, and exportation. The crimes of illegal possession and of the 
maintenance of a nuisance are not covered by this law. They are still 
only misdemeanors under the Volstead Act. Persons accused of one 
or the other or both of these offenses may in consequence be pro- 
ceeded against upon complaint or information without the formality 
or the delay of grand-jury indictment. And this is precisely the prac- 
tice that is followed in some jurisdictions—the southern district of 
New York, for example—with respect to the so-called “ casual or slight 
violations,” though, needless to say, opinions would often differ as to 
the definition and specific application of these silly words of the Jones 
law. This matter of definition is wholly up to the district attorney. 
In other words, even where a person is guilty of the felony of manu- 
facture, sale, or transportation, he is usually prosecuted not for these 
at all but merely for the misdemeanor of possession or of maintaining 
a nuisance. This is done for the express purpose of avoiding the 
necessity of a grand-jury indictment. Moreover, this practice is fol- 
lowed on direct orders from the Department of Justice issued by Mrs. 
Willebrandt before she left office. 

In the second place, the practice followed in some jurisdictions— 
New Jersey, for instance—is to regard the felony punishments of the 


Jones law as not having repealed any of the misdemeanor punishments 


of the Volstead Act. I personally think that this is a wholly unten- 
able construction of the law im question; but, in my opinion, does not 
greatly affect the practice of United States attorneys and courts. The 
usual practice in such jurisdictions is to proceed against offenders upon 
information under the old provisions of the Volstead Act even for the 
crimes of manufacture, sale, and transportation. In most cases the 
Jones law is simply ignored. 

In view of these readily ascertainable facts, it is palpably untrue to 
say thai “as the law is, every offender must be indicted.” The fact is 
that “as the law is most offenders are not indicted. Considering the 
total number of prosecutions, indictment is still the exception rather 
than the rule, So far as the initiation of prosecutions is concerned, 
therefore, the commission’s proposal to define the phrase, “casual or 
slight violations,” and to provide light punishments therefor, would 
have little or no effect upon existing practices. 

Its net results would be only to legalize in some jurisdictions a present 
practice that is of questionable legality and in other jurisdictions to 
make possible the pyramiding or plumping of offenses—that is, impos- 
ing a fine or jail sentence for cach of the misdemeanors of, let us say, 
illegal pessession, sale, and maintaining a nuisance, for what is in 
essence a single transaction in violation of the law. 

In the light of these facts It Is perhaps unnecessary to point out that 
the commission is wholly in error when it says that bargain days 
result from the required process of indictment. Bargain days result 
from the practical necessity of avoiding jury trial and from nothing else. 

As a second point In the plan to relleve court congestion, the commis- 
sion proposes: (1) That “casual or slight violations ™ be defined so as 
to cover only such offenses as the unlawful possession, sale, manufacture, 
or transportation of small quantities; (2) that the maximum punish- 
ment for each of these be a fine of $500 or a jafl sentence of six months, 
or both; (3) that offenders be tried before a United States commissioner 
without a jury; (4) that sentence be pronounced by a district judge on 
the basis of the report made by such commissioner; (5) that in case 
the commissioner recommends conviction, the accused may protest and 
demand a jury trial; aud (6) that in the event of such protest, the 
district attorney may elect (a) whether he will proceed upon the exist- 
ing information to try the accused for the misdemeanor with which he 
has up to this polnt in the procedure been accused, or (b) whether he 
will seek a grand jury indictment. 

In respect of this 6-horned proposal, several pertinent remarks may 
be made. One is that “ casual or slight violations certainly needs more 
gpecific definition if only in the interest of “decent respect for the 
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opinions ” of that part of “ mankind ” that consists of district attorneys 
and criminals. Another is that violations which are in fact casual or 
slight should manifestly be subject to punishment that is slight—but 
not casual. A third raises questions of constitutionality, The proposed 
procedure provides for trial by an officer who is not a judge. The judge 
is to haye power only to accept or reject the report of the commissioner. 
He himself hears no witnesses, receives no evidence. Presumably, he 
sees the accused when he pronounces a sentence of conviction, though 
this is not certain, 

We are accustomed to procedure of this kind in certain civil suits 
where masters or referees are appointed by courts to take testimony 
und make reports; but it is, so far as I know, a new proposal in 
criminal law. It may or may not be constitutional. More than this, 
the fundamental law guarantees jury trial as to all “crimes” and 
“criminal prosecutions.” This point of constitutionality can not be 
here discussed in detail. Let it suffice to say that the Supreme Court 
knows as well as everybody else the jam into which Federal district 
courts haye been put by prohibition cases, Our highest court would, 
therefore, probably lean over backward to assist In liberating the lower 
courts from this dilemma. In the light of our legal history it would 
probably not have to break its intelectual back to sustain the trial 
without jury of persons accused of offenses carrying the light fines 
and cheers thus proposed. 

Constitutionality aside, the interesting and astonishing part about 
this proposal is contained in its final item. Look at it closely. If an 
accused person dares to protest a commissioner’s recommendation of 
guilty and to demand to jury trial, the whole scene suddenly changes. 
He has been accused. of a “casual or slight violation.” Surely the 
commission must mean that this procedure, without indictment or jury 
trial, is to be employed only in cases that are honest-to-God casual 
or slight within its own proposed definitions, But apparently we must 
be wrong. Or perhaps we are seeing things—brought about not by the 
use of alcoholic beverggres but by the mere quiet and nonpartisan dis- 
cussion of them. At any rate, at this crucial point the district attorney 
is authorized to decide whether he will go along with what he has 
started and prosecute for a minor offense or whether he will start 
things all over by presenting evidence to a grand jury and asking for 
indictment. Down to this stage the whole theory of the commission’s 
proposal and its basis in constitutionality, if any, is that the accused 
has been guilty of only a casual or slight violation of the law, Other- 
wise he could not be prosecuted in this summary fashion. But by some 
strange alchemy bis mere assertion of his right to be tried by jury may 
suddenly change the degree of his possible guilt. Whether it does or not 
depends wholly upon the disposition or the digestion of the district 
attorney. For certainly, if summary procedure Is constitutionally valid 
at all, it is valid only because the offense is in point of fact of a very 
minor character. 

If this be true, how can it be logically defended that the district 
attorney should be authorized, if he chooses, to proceed by way of 
indictment? This can only mean that the crime must have been in- 
famous,” not trivial. It means that the accused may now be prose- 
cuted for a felony or for a series of accumulated felonies made possible 
by the punishments laid down in the Jones law. 

The commission is apparently disgusted with the familiar “ bargain 
days“ and “similar unseemly processes.“ Now, every informed person 
knows that bargains between prosecuting attorneys and persons accused 
of crime are a common feature of our criminal law procedure, in pro- 
hibition as well as in many other classes of cases. But never before, so 
far as I know, has it been proposed to write this questionable practice 
so brazenly into law. What possible purpose can this provision have 
except to increase the bargaining power of the district attorney by plac 
ing u club in his hands? In effect it empowers him to say to the ac- 
cused, “I know that you have committed a felony. I have, however, 
prosecuted you summarily for a casual or slight violation, If, however, 
you demand a jury trial, I will proceed to prosecute vou for the in- 
famous crime which you have in fact committed.” 

The commission declares in so many words that “ up to the time when 
the district attorney elects how to prosecute there is a potential felony.” 
The answer to that is that there is either a felony or there is not. 
When a district attorney, upon a demand for jury trial, elects to regard 
an offense as a felony, he gives a direct lie to his previous prosecution 
of the same act as a minor offense, The proposed law would not only 
recognize but inyite this lie. The hypocrisy of the arrangement is 
patent upon its face. 

There are other strange features in this almost incredible report. For 
example, in urging the no doubt desirable transfer of enforcement agen- 
cies from the Department of the Treasury to the Department of Justice 
the commission says: It is an anomaly that the cases are investigated 
and prepared by agencies entirely disconnected with and not answerable 
to those which are to prosecute them.” This is not only not an anom- 
aly; it is very usual practice in the United States. Everybody knows 
that innumerable eriminal cases are investigated and in large part pre- 
pared by the police, who commonly have no legal or official connection 
whatever with the offices of prosecuting attorneys. Certainly the rela- 
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tlon between these two is not nearly so elose as it should be between 
two departments of the National Government, each in charge of a 
member of the President's most intimate official family. 

Again, in giving unqualified indorsement to the padlock provisions of 
the law, the commission tells us that “the national prohibition law 
* * * provided for injunctions in causes where property was habitu- 
is that 
Premises may be legally 


ally used in connection with violations of that law.“ The fact 
the law says nothing whatever about habitual, 
padlocked for the sale of a single drink. 

With due respect to the high source of this document the commission 
has at least put the public on guard with respect to the quality of its 
scientific inquiry. 

KILLINGS RESULTING FROM PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask to have read from the desk a very 
brief letter from a former citizen of Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read, as requested. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 23, 1930. 


The Chair 


Hon. A. W. BARKLEY, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

My DEAR Senator: I note in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, page 1868, 
printed at the request of Senator Typrnos, in order to record the 
facts“ in regard to “killings” incident to the eighteenth amendment 
that Elvin Wilson was killed in Bath County, Ky., September 14, 1925, 
and was killed again in Montgomery County, Ky., page 1869, making one 
killing for each county. 

The last time he was killed there are no “details” given, which no 
doubt made his death more certain. 

As a Kentuckian I was especially interested in the record for my 
State, and in a very cursory examination noticed these inaccuracies. I 
have not examined any other part of the report, but if the entire report 
is us Inaccurate as the part referred to I would not regard it as having 
much historic value. 

Respectfully, 
JAS. TRIMBLE. 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission to study and report on the conservation and admin- 
istration of the public domain was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Publie Lands and Surveys. 


STATUE OF WADE HAMPTON—CORRECTION 


Mr, SMITH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
incorporated in the Recorp two letters and an editorial from a 
newspaper in my State which relate to a matter of historical 
importance. During ceremonies incident to the unveiling and 
presentation in Statuary Hall of the statue of Wade Hampton 
there was a very unfortunate misstatement of fact in one of the 
addresses. The letters and editorial set forth the truth in the 
case. 

There being no'objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Ryconb, as follows: 

Tun STATE, 
Columbia, S. C., January 23, 1930. 
Senator ELLISON D. SMITA, : 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR Senator: Inclosed is an editorial from The State of Janu- 
ary 22, with a note of the same date from Col. Henry C. Davis, United 
States Army, retired, whose suggestion, in the second paragraph, could 
probably be substantially complied with by the insertion of his note and 
the editorial in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD if you deem such disposition 
advisable. 

Faithfully yours, 
McDayvin Horton, Managing Editor. 
ONLY A MISUNDERSTANDING 


The State has no relish for the role of a “snapper up of ill-considered 
trifles,” but the Senate document issuing in cloth binding from the Gov- 
ernment Printing Office, reporting the acceptance and unveiling July 10 
last of the Ruckstull statue of Wade Hampton in Statuary Hall contains 
a factual statement so ludicrously erroneous as to require explicit cor- 
rection now, lest it be cited hereafter as more or less authoritative. 

The sculptor is quoted as saying, in the course of his address (empha- 
sis by the State): 

„Finally, let me say, throughout the time that I struggled with this 
statue, I had in mind the heroic incident which occurred when in 1876 
his election as governor of his State was challenged by the carpetbag 
mob in front of the statehouse in Columbia, and when defiantly facing 
the mob, he said: 

“Gentlemen, I have been elected Governor of South Carolina; I shall 
be governor or, by the Almighty God, there will be none Ll’ 

“And he was governor!” 


1930 


Mr. Ruckstull, manifestly, misunderstood completely the description 
of this incident supplied him from South Carolina. The red shirts who 
had poured into Columbia overnight had come, not to “ challenge” 
Hampton's election but to support, by force of arms if necessary, his 
claim to be seated as governor. Far from being “ carpetbaggers,” they 
were loyal native Democrats. They were in no proper sense a “ mob,” 
for the majority had been soldiers, many of them under Hampton bim- 
self; they were resolved but disciplined, and obeyed Hampton's orders 
as readily then as in war time. What he said to them was in effect that 
he would call for them if they should be needed, but that for the present 
they were to disperse quietly, go home, and stand by for orders; that 
he had been elected governor and they might rely upon his being 
governor, 

And it was not from the portico of the statehouse but from a box 
on the sidewalk before his office in Richardson (now Main) Street that 
General Hampton spoke, according to Alfred B. Williams, present as a 
journalist. Mr. Willlams, writing for the State two years ago, described 
in these terms what occurred when red shirts, on the evening of Decem- 
ber 5, gathered to beg General Hampton to lead them against the Federal 
troops under Genernl Ruger that garrisoned the statehouse: 

“As Hampton mounted a box on the sidewalk he was met by many 
cries mingled with the cheering, ‘We'll leave everything we've got 
with you and tear down the statehouse with our hands if you'll just 
give us the word, General!’ shouted one man with a powerful voice, 
and a wild yell responded. 

Wen the time comes to take the statehouse, I'll lead you there,“ 
was Hampton's quiet answer, evoking a new and more general cheer. 
His manner, his Intense earnestness but avoidance of excitement and 
gesture, bis fatherly, friendly tone, carried conviction that he was the 
master of the situation and to be trusted and followed, even when 
leading in apparent retreat men eager to advance.. è That 
evening of December 5 the last serious danger to the peace of the Re- 
public and the State of that perilous period vanished, the last threat 
of conflagration was extinguished, as the crowd, tuned for war, dis- 
persed quietly, obedient to the advice and plea of the chosen leader.” 

So much for the “carpetbag mob” that “challenged” Hampton's 
election and that Hampton “ defiantly " downfaced! 

There is no reason to impute to the sculptor anything more than 
misunderstanding, in good faith, of a story that had been told him. 
The residual and important fact is that his portrait statue of Hampton 
faithfully bodies forth the man as he was and rather strikingly em- 
phasizes the dominant phases of his remarkable character, Mr, Ruck- 
stull’s affection for South Carolina bas been often and convincingly 
demonstrated. 

Cotumara, S. C., January 22, 1980. 
EDITOR or Tre Stare, 
Columbia, F. 0. 


Sin: I read in the issue of January 22 the article, “Only a Misun- 
derstanding,” with much interest, as I was one of the “ carpetbag 
mob.” It was a serious time in South Carolina; and it seems that, if 
not already done, such a crisis should be historically recorded. 

Is there not some way the matter can be put in the Senate docu- 
ments as a correction for the article now reported there? 

Respectfully, 
Henny C. Davis, 
Colonel United States Army, Retired, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) te provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I promised that I would give 
notice to the Senate when I would call up the rayon filament 
amendment which was passed over. 

I desire now to give notice that I wish to take up that amend- 
ment on Monday. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. What page is it on? 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 183, line 8. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, after the harmony of the 
morning it really seems too bad to have any discordant note 
enter the further discussion; but we have a bill before us. 
Paragraph 1541, page 234, subparagraph (c), on line 5, reads: 


Carillons, and parts thereof, 40 per cent ad valorem. 


The Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] has an amendment 
pending, proposing to amend the committee amendment by 
striking out “40 per cent” and inserting “20 per cent,” and by 
adding at the end of line 6 a colon and the following: 


Provided, however, That any society or institution incorporated or 
established solely for religious or education purposes, or any college, 
academy, school, or seminary of learning in the United States, may 
import free of duty any carillon instrument, consisting of not less than 
25 bells of different sizes and weights, together with the keyboards, 
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action, frames, mounting, accessories, and parts thereof, for installa- 
tion and use in or on one building, and not for sale, under such rules as 
the Secretary of the Treasury may prescribe. 


And I observe in the Recorp a further addition or modifica- 
tion of this amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska, 
inserting the words “or individual for philanthropic or charita- 
ble or patriotic purposes.” 

So any carillon purchased by any society or institution incor- 
porated or established solely for religious or educational pur- 
poses, or by any college, academy, school, or seminary of learn- 
ing in the United States, or by any individual for philanthropic 
or charitable or patriotic purposes, may be imported without 
payment of tariff. I do not know how any carillons would come 
in and pay a duty under the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Nebraska. 

Mr. President, if we had before us an individual case, such as 
we have had on two occasions in the past, I think I might be 
induced to vote for the exemption, if we had the argument 
produced that the carillon was purchased out of the funds of 
an educational or philanthropic or religious institution. The 
university from which I graduated desires to place upon the 
campus at Ann Arbor a great tower and install in it a carillon 
as a monument to the late president, Doctor Burton, well known 
to Senators across the aisle as the eloquent orator who nomi- 
nated Mr. Coolidge for the Presidency in the convention at 
Cleveland. 

A particular request that the alumni association be relieved 
of the necessity of paying a duty I would favor, not because it 
is my university and the university of the junior Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG], or the senior Senator from Ari- 
zona [Mr. ASHURST], or the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER], or the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], but 
because the alumni, by small gifts on the part of each individ- 
ual, propose to pay for that carillon. 

Letters have been given to me from persons interested in the 
maintenance of this proposed tax, and I have been given certain 
correspondence with the pastor of a church in Lincoln, Nebr. 
Whether I would vote as suggested or not would depend upon 
whether the funds are coming out of a treasury, money which 
might be better used for religious instruction, or, if not for that 
purpose, for the establishment of a dental clinic or some other 
enterprise which would make for the physical welfare of citi- 
zens of Lincoln, Nebr. Yet the eloquent Senator from Nebraska 
would doubtless give reasons why we should make an exemp- 
tion in this case. 

Mr. President, when it comes to the importation into the 
United States of a carillon at an expense of $100,000 or $200,000, 
contributed by Mr. Rockefeller, I would not vote to relieve him 
from the tax, because it would not make any difference to him 
whether the bells cost $100,000 or $100,000,000. Indeed, the 
more they cost, the greater the exemption he could demand in 
his next income tax. I can see no reason in the world why the 
Senate of the United States should yote to relieve a rich donor 
of a tax which is properly placed upon these beautiful bells. I 
speak these words with no disparagement of Mr. Rockefeller. 
He is a friend of mine, I think, and I know I am a friend of 
his; but I am not interested in making bells cheaper for John D. 
Rockefeller, jr. 

The charge has been made, I read with great interest this 
morning, that such bells can not be made in the United States; 
and I say “bells,” may I say to my friend from Nebraska, be- 
cause I do not know how to pronounce “ carillon,” and when I 
say bells“ in this connection, it will be understood that I mean 
a carillon. The charge made by the Senator from Nebraska 
that carillons can not be made in the United States. In answer 
to that I wish to insert in the Recorp certain material which 
has been handed to me by Mr. Meneely, of my State. I think it 
is fair to say that there are few places where these belis are 
made, I think there is a place in Illinois. I do not see 
eAther of the Senators from Illinois in the Chamber. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gex in the chair) rapped 
with his gavel. 

Mr. COPELAND. I beg the pardon of the Presiding Officer. 
Not alone is there a Senator here from New York, but a Senator 
so distinguished that he occupies the chair just vacated by the 
Vice President, who Is celebrating his birthday. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator meant to say “Senator from 
Illinois”; he said“ New York.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I should have said the Senator from IIII- 
nois, Senator GLENN, who graces the Senate, and has made 
many friends here during the short time he has been a Member of 
this body. I trust the Presiding Officer will accept my apology. 

Recently there was dedicated a memorial tower and carillon 
on the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church, in Washington, 
D. C. On that occasion it was said that Lincoin’s mother be- 
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longed to the Hanks family, and that that family 160 years ago 
made the first bells cast in the United States; a cousin of Lin- 
coln’s mother founded the establishment in Troy, N. V., a cen- 
tury ago. For a hundred years this great bell foundry in my 
State has been making bells, and has come to be the outstand- 
ing establishment of that sort in the United States. 

When the application came from the alumni of the University 
of Michigan to reduce the tax upon carillons I communicated 
with Mr. Meneely. I saw him personally and talked to him and 
submitted to him a list of questions. Under date of May 31 
Mr. William R. Meneely, president of the Meneely Bell Co., re- 
plied to my questions. Knowing that there would be dispute 
over the definition of the word “carillon,” I started out by 
asking for the definition of carillon. He replied: 


It is a French word meaning several bells that are attuned to each 
other. Most English dictionaries and all French-English translation 
dictionaries that I know of make “ carillon” and “ chime” synonymous, 
I have been in France a number of times, and know that most towers 
there having carillons boast of but three or four bells. I am aware 
that Mr. Rice, of Albany 


That refers to Colonel Rice, who has written a very interest- 
ing book on chimes and carillons, and who has made an in- 
tensive study of this subject. He takes the same position the 
Senator from Nevada takes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Nevada? 

Mr. COPELAND, I mean the Senator from Nebraska. I 
do not seem to be sure about States this morning. A distin- 
guished citizen of my city, Mr. Augustus Thomas, has written 
several books—Arizona, Texas, Missouri—and because of the 
popular following he had, the States of the Union have been 
named after these books, so that if I am confused at all, may I 
say to my friend from Nebraska, it is because he did not write 
a book of that kind. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator is perfectly excusable for being 
confused. He is defending a proposition here that would con- 
fuse anybody. 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it that that is a confession on the 
part of the Senator from Nebraska that he is confused. Any- 
way, Mr. Meneely said: 


I am aware that Mr, Rice, of Albany, and Mr, Mayer, of West Point, 
and a few others who are interested in the sale of British-made bells try 
to make the American public believe that a carillon must comprise 
not less than 23 bells chromatically attuned, but when I tell this to 
Frenchmen they scorn the idea. 


The next question I asked was: 
Is it true that the best bells made abroad come from England? 
The answer is: 


On the contrary, the Continent produces the best European- made 
bells, but none favorably compares in quality and workmanship with 
bells made in America. 


Of course, he is an interested party, and it would be natural 
that he would say that, but further on he gives evidence of 
why he feels justified in making that statement. The next 
question was: 


Why did Mr. Rockefeller buy Euglish-made bells? 
The answer was: 


His office manager answers that question by saying it was because 
our price was too high. Attached hereto is a copy of that letter. I 
have had other dealings with Mr. Rockefeller and know him to be a 
very close buyer. 


Mr. Rockefeller is building a great church, and I think it is 
a great thing to have beautiful churches. If we can build 
beautiful homes for ourselyes, 1 think God’s house should be a 
beautiful building, and I never resent it when money is spent 
to build a beautiful church edifice. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. May I ask the Senator, while he is talking 
about beautiful churches, if he is in favor of taxing churches 
and places of worship? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am not; and before I get through I hope 
to show the Senator that he can buy in the United States caril- 
lons just as fine as can be made anywhere in Europe and for 
less money than he would have to pay abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that is true, then why does the Senator 
oppese putting the carillons from abroad on the free list? If 
we can buy the same things here for less money, why does he 
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want to levy a tariff of 40 per cent upon the educational insti- 
tutions, charitable institutions, and churches of this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because if we had a tax sufficient to 
equalize in some degree the cheap wages paid to the workmen 
abroad there could be developed here an industry which no 
doubt would stimulate interest in our country in the use of 
carillons and ultimately build up a great industry by reason of 
its superior quality of workmanship and the splendid tone of 
the bells produced; so that even though it might be possible to 
buy a carillon for a little less money abroad, the superior work 
of our own people would be recognized in the purchases made. 
That is why? 

Mr. NORRIS. If what the Senator has stated is true, if the 
Senator is not mistaken about it and we can make them here 
more cheaply than they can be made abroad, and those made 
here are better than those made abroad, I want to ask him, 
first, why there should be a 40 per cent tariff to keep the 
foreigner out, and why had not those people like Rockefeller 
hought carillons here instead of going abroad to get them? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am going to answer the question of the 
Senator as to why Mr. Rockefeller has gone abroad to buy 
instead of buying here. Here is a letter dated 26 Broadway. 
Does the Senator know that place? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I have heard about it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Twenty-six Broadway, New York. I 
not see the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] here. 


New YORK, May 25, 1922. 


do 


Mr. WILLIAM R. MENEELY, 
Meneely Bell Co., 220 Broadway, New York City. 

Dear Mr. Mink: The reason why Mr. Rockefeller did not close 
with your firm for the bells for the Park Avenue Baptist Church was 
that the price which you quoted was not satisfactory to him— 

Financially 

Mr. NORRIS. Did he say “ financially”? 

Mr, COPELAND. No; but wait a minute— 


Since that time Mr. Rockefeller has been informing himself about the 
work of bell makers of other countries, from some of whom more attrac- 
tive propositions than yours have already been recelyed. Mr. Rocke- 
feller’s final decision will be based both upon quality of bell and price. 
I am personally sorry that you could not see your way clear to meet 
Mr. Rockefeller’s view in regard to price at the time when without 
further study he would have been willing to close the contract with an 
American bell maker. 


Mr. NORRIS. Now, let me ask the Senator another question. 
The Senator is having a little joint debate with himself. He 
said a while ago that we could buy better bells in this country. 
Now he is offering evidence to show that Rockefeller did not buy 
them in this country and he is trying to convince the Senate 
that ft was on account of the financial consideration. So his 
own evidence is disputing his own testimony. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator had ever served on a com- 
mittee to buy a piano for a Sunday school, as I did once in a 
remote period of the world’s history, if he had ever talked with 
the makers of the various kinds of pianos, he would realize that 
each man is convinced, of course, as I am convinced now about 
New York carillons, that his particular piano is the best one. 
The salesmen of foreign-made carillons have succeeded in build- 
ing up, perhaps through a perfectly proper method of opinion of 
Colonel Rice and the organist from West Point, a belief that 
they are superior, and the result is that there has grown up in 
this country among the men who buy carillons which cost a 
1 of money the belief that the foreign article is superior. 
Asten: 


With the exception ot the Rockefeller order, and one or two others, 
where price was a dominating factor, we never heard of the other 
orders for large sets brought from abroad until the announcement of 
the purchases were made public, 


They never had a chance to compete either in price, which 
Meneely admits he could not meet, or in quality, because the 
prospective buyers were so thoroughly convinced of the supe- 
riority in a musical sense of the foreign bells that they did not 
even mention the fact to the American maker that they were 
about to purchase them. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Is the Senator familiar with corre- 
spondence placed in the Recorp yesterday by the Senator from 
Florida [Mr. FLETOHER], which includes a letter from the late 
Edward W. Bok declaring that he submitted his proposal to 
these American manufacturers and quoting them specifically as 
Stating that they can not make the large bells? 
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Mr. COPELAND. Yes; and I am also familiar with a letter 
which the Senator from Florida wrote to the bell company about 
them. Let me see if I can find it. It is relative to the fact 
that the Senator said that the bells could be heard 20 miles. 
I find I was in error about it. I do not want to do anybody 
an injustice or misrepresent the situation at all, and would not 
do it knowingly. It refers to something else. But in the case 
of Mr. Bok—and I do not care about the bells in which Mr. 
Rockefeller is interested, if they have abundant money and 
want to go anywhere in the world and buy them, let them do it. 
I do not care. 

Mr, VANDENBERG. The Senator made the statement that 
the reason why the domestic manufacturer had not successfully 
competed was due to the fact that he had not bad a chance, and 
here is an exhibit which Indicates that the chance was submitted 
and the reply was that he could not fill the specifications. 

Mr. COPELAND. Granting all that the Senator said, does 
one swallow make a summer? I may pick ont a necktie that 
would not suit the Senator. I presume I am wearing one now 
that does not suit him. But it is perfectly all right for an 
individual to decide what kind of a necktie he wants to buy and 
wear. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Oh, of course, 

Mr, KEAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. KEAN. I am familiar with two sets of bells. I am 
familiar With the bells of the Metropolitan Tower in the city 
of New York, which constitute chimes and the tone of which 
is so good that every artist would like to have a duplicate 
set. They were made by the Meneely Co. in Troy. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many bells? 

Mr. KHAN. There are about eight bells. 

Mr. NORRIS. That has not anything to do with the propo- 
sition here involved, 

Mr. KEAN. I am also familiar with the bells of Grace 
Church. The largest bell there weighs something like 14,000 
pounds and is about 5 feet high. The bells diminish in size 
to the smallest one, which is about 1½ feet high. I am familiar 
with those bells, That carillon is supposed to be one of the 
best In the city of New York. The bells there were also made 
by Meneely in Troy. 

Mr. NORRIS. How many bells? 

Mr, KEAN. There may be 21 or 23; I can not remember the 
exact number. But in addition to that I have stood in the 
tower at Mountain Lake and I have heard the carillon which 
was given by Mr. Bok. I have not played it myself, but my 
wife has, and I have stood in the tower while those bells were 
sounding. I have also stood at a distance and listened to 
them. I do not think those bells are as fine as the bells of 
Grace Church in the city of New York. I also think that 
probably Mr. Bok chose those bells because Mr. Bok originally 
came from Holland, and I understand the bells were made in 
Holland. 

Mr. COPELAND, 


May I ask the Senator from Nebraska— 
possibly it might shorten the discussion—if he would be willing 
to leave the rate at 40 per cent if we would agree to the proviso 
that he makes in relation to carillons of 25 bells? 


Mr. NORRIS. I would not want to leave the rate at 40 per 
cent, but I will agree with the Senator, if it will expedite action 
on the amendment, to change the number of bells. The proviso 
has no application whatever to the instance cited by the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kean], It has no more to do with it 
than the flowers that bloom in the springtime—— 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true; I concede that. 

Mr. NORRIS. Nor to any carillon ever made and sold to 
anybody by the firm about which the Senator from New York 
is talking. There is not a single instance of the kind and the 
Senator can not find one. If it will help matters any to change 
the limit of 25 bells and make it 30, I am willing to agree to 
that change, 

Mr. COPELAND. Would not the Senator make it 377 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not put it at 37. It is unreason- 
able for the Senator to ask that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not that the way they run—25, 30, 37? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; but there is no one in this country mak- 
ing them above 23 in number. If the Senator thinks this man 
will make up to 25 in number, I will give him a leeway up to 
80 so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator be willing to leave the 
rate at 40 per cent? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I would not consent to do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The letters I have received from a number of 
those deeply interested in this matter suggest this amendment: 


Master carillons of more than 87 bells 


Mr. NORRIS. Let me interrupt the Senator. I know from 
what the Senator is reading. Unfortunately for some of the 
people who are trying to get bells admitted free, moved by a de- 
sire to be more than fair, they have made various suggestions 
about a compromise, and the Senator is reading from one of 
them. They put the limit at 37 bells because in the particular 
instance about which we are thinking the particular church or 
university in mind has a carillon of 37 bells and they are not 
going below that number. The suggestion does not come from 
the people who believe in it, but as a suggestion of compromise ; 
as a matter of strategy, it was a very great mistake for any of 
those people to send. I saw that when I received the communi- 
eation. The compromise ought to have come from the other 
side if there were any compromise to be asked. 

Mr. President, I do not know of such an instance, but it is 
very probable that some church or educational institution may 
want to install a carillon of 25 bells, and that church or other 
institution will have to buy it abroad. Such a carillon can 
not be obtained in this country. A church may wish to install 
a carillon of 30 bells, but it can not get such a carillon here. 
I do not desire a high-tariff rate to be put on such carillons 
and exclude the possibility of their coming in. 

It would be of no benefit to the other side to have that done, 
for it would only afford a chance of penalizing somebody. It 
would not do anybody any good. There are not more than a 
hundred people who are employed in this industry all over the 
United States to-day, from the very best evidence I can get. 
The plea to the effect that this proposal would result in throw- 
ing somebody out of a job is, in my opinion, perfectly fantastic. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have not made that plea. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; the Senator from New York has not done 
so, The proviso in my amendment as it now stands, which 
permits a certain kind of carillon to be brought in free, if 
adopted, will not injure a single American industry; it will not 
throw out of employment a single American workman; it will 
not interfere with the business of any manufacturer of these 
bells, because it will apply only to a range of carillons that 
can not be bought in this country. I say that advisedly, because 
a number of people—and I have an abundance of evidence here 
and if the discussion goes on I expect to produce it—state that 
they have gone all over the country and have tried to get bids 
from American firms, including the firm which is located in the 
Senator’s own State, but, as the record already shows, that 
manufacturer over his own signature has answered that he is 
not prepared to comply with the specifications calling for a 
large number of bells. 

When it was desired by the people of this country to install 
a carillon at Louvain, Belgium, in honor of the soldiers who 
had died and were buried in that country, a committee was 
appointed to select the bells. The committee, which had 
charge of the matter and which was composed entirely of 
Americans, discovered that they could not obtain the carillon 
in America. They consulted with the various manufacturers 
here, but they could not get the carillon anywhere in the 
United States. They had no interest in the matter except they 
desired to buy the bells in America if they could, because it 
was an American donation to perpetuate the memory of sol- 
diers who are buried in a foreign land. The committee had to 
buy those bells abroad. Their testimony is here. They did 
that against their wish and against their will, but, I repeat, 
they could not get these bells in any other way. That fact 
stands undisputed; there can be no dispute, it seems to me, 
as to the real facts involved. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The statement made by the Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norr:s] that this is a compromise offer is ab- 
solutely correct; there is not any doubt at all about it. The 
Senator, in making that statement, has said nothing but what 
is the truth. It is a compromise offer. However, as to manu- 
facturers not being able to make these bells in America, of 
course, those who are asking for the proposed tariff rate claim 
that they can do so, while those who do not want it claim that 
they can not. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senators for 
what they have sald. There are matters Which we have to 
discuss without reaching an agreement but through it all we 
retain our friendships. When I had the conversation with Mr. 
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Meneely about bells, he told me that Mr. Rockefeller would 
have gotten them from his firm if the price had been right. So 
I asked him this question: 


Why would Mr. Rockefeller have dealt with your firm had your price 
been satisfactory to him? 


I want Senators to notice the reply: 
Because his investigating committee, comprising his office manager, 
Colonel Houston— 


Whose letter I read a moment ago— 


his church organist, H. V. Milligan, and his home organist (who is 
also the organist of Charles E. Schwab and many other prominent men) 
heard a lot of bells and unanimously reported that our attuned bells 
were the best they had ever listened to either in this country or abroad. 


The question about Belgium and Holland came up, so this 
question was asked him: 


It is said that Belgium and Holland led in the manufacture of large 
carillons, but that the art was lost many years ago, only to have been 
rediscovered by an English clergyman toward the close of the last 
century. Is that true? 


The answer was: 


Belgium and Holland are sometimes termed “toy countries,” and these 
big combinations of bells are described by some musicians as “ large 
toys.” No real musician can find more than temporary amusement from 
them. No “art” was lost and subsequently found. I have copies of 
the published bell writings of Canon Simpson, the clergyman referred to, 
and find no evidence in them of anything but an original (though im- 
practical) scheme of designing bells. In fact, he writes that nowhere 
had he heard bells that he thought were correctly made. 


The next question was: 


What are the principal differences in the way European and the better 
grade of American attuned sets of bells are made? 


The answer to that question was: 


In all foundries the patterns are so designed that it is known in ad- 
vance of the casting what the tones will be, but there is pretty sure to 
be more or less variation from the exact pitch. European founders grind 
the finished bells to the pitch desired, a practice that is apt to injure 
the quality of tone. American founders cast and recast their bells until 
they get the proper pitch, so as to avoid injuring the quality of tone by 
doing more or less grinding. Until comparatively recently few European 
bells were brought to America, and the competition among European 
founders was so keen that the cheapest known process of manufacture 
had to be resorted to, and this condition of cheap work is evident in all 
European-made bells of the present day, American bells are of better 
material and workmanship. 


Mr. President, without further reading I ask that the remain- 
ing questions and answers in the letter to which I referred may 
be included in the Rrecorp as part of my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


“Q. At the dedication of the Lincoln memorial tower and carillon of 
your make on the New York Avenue Presbyterian Church in Washington 
last Sunday it was said that Lincoln's mother belonged to the Hanks 
family which 160 years ago made the first bells cast in America, that 
your father’s mother was a cousin of Lincoln’s mother, and that your 
firm now continues the business that was then established. Has this 
experience enabled your firm to cast as many bells for a single set (you 
claim to excel in quality) as are obtainable from abroad, and if so, why 
haven't you done it?—A. We have at our foundry about 60 sets of pat- 
terns suitable for casting bells ranging In weight from 14,000 down to 
5 pounds. In 1876 we installed a 13,000-pound bell in the tower of 
Independence Hall to replace the old Liberty Bell. We can make pat- 
terns for bells of any size, and some time ago we estimated on a 100,000- 
pound bell to be placed in the West overlooking the Lincoln Highway. 
More recently the New York Herald Tribune discussed the erection in 
Central Park of a 300,000-pound bell as a war memorial, and on request 
we furnished an article in which we described how such a bell would 
need to be cast right in the park, as it would be too heavy to transport. 
It would form the largest suspended bell in the world. I saw one nearly 
as large in Japan last January, and learned that it was cast in the same 
manner as we had proposed for the New York war memorial. Old- 
established American founders recognize no limit to the number and size 
of bells that they can make, 

„However, it is realized by all bell founders and students of music 
that very large and very small bells do not sound homogeneous when 
rung together, and that a set capable of producing a rangy tune like ‘ The 
Star-Spangled Banner’ is sufficient in scope for any music that goes 
well on bells. Discriminating buyers who come to us in quest of beils 
are given demonstrations on carillons of adequate compass for good 
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as the Rockefeller church affords. Some of these buyers scour the world 
in quest of the best obtainable in the way of attuned bells. None will 
then buy the very large sets, for they are not satisfactory musically. 

With the exception of the Rockefeller order and one or two others 
where price was the dominating factor we never heard of the other 
orders for large sets, brought from abroad, until announcement of the 
purchases were made public. The American agents of the European 
founders got hold of those buyers, misrepresented the status of Ameri- 
can founders, dwelt upon the lower prices at which foreign-made bells 
are obtainable, and at the same time intimated that Congress would 
probably pass special bills for the free admission of the bells. These 
agents work in a subtle manner, but if what we are told about them is 
true, they make no mean profit. Now they are bold enough to try to 
have the new tariff act admit carillons free or at a reduced rate. 

“Q. It is said that American-made apparatus for playing carillons is 
not equal to that made abroad, and a Belgian ringer who is employed in 
America appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and so testi- 
fied. Is that true?—A. In several instances we have been called upon 
to rebuild or replace the ringing apparatus that was brought to America 
with foreign-made bells, constant trouble with which caused the owners 
to investigate and learn was not comparable with that made in America. 
Moreover, American ingenuity has devised a way of ringing bells elec- 
trically by the church organist. Belgian ringers do not like this, for it 
threatens to ruin their profession. Mr. Owen D. Young, whose name is 
on the front pages of the newspapers these days and who is a great 
admirer of our carillons, had the laboratories of his General Electric 
plant collaborate with us in perfecting this electrice action.” 

I remain, in the hope of having your questions soon, 

Yours very truly, 
Wm. R. MENEDLY, President. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from New 
York yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, it has been 
my practice during the hearings upon the tariff to have a digest 
made of the evidence presented to the Finance Committee and 
to draw some conclusions therefrom. I have tried to do that 
as to most of the major paragraphs of the bill. I have such a 
digest or brief in reference to the pending subject, and I ask 
to have it inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Brier or SENATOR WALSH OF MASSACHUSETTS 
PARAGRAPH 1641 


Commodity: (c) Carillons, and parts thereof, 

Present law: 40 per cent ad valorem. 

House rate: 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The House specially mentioned carillons in section (e). 

Senate rate: 40 per cent ad valorem. 

The Senate approved House action in setting carillons apart in sec- 
tion (c) but put the rate back to 40 per cent, 

Remarks: No statistics on domestic production. 
rately recorded. 

The carillon is a set of bells played from a console consisting of 22 
or more bells, being two octaves or more in extent. There is a differ- 
ence between carillons and chimes, Chimes have only up to about 12 
to 14 bells, are toned on a different scale, have none of the semitones 
of the carillon, and as a rule are played one at a time, 

Carillons are installed in church and college towers. They are not 
the property of a person or an institution, for their music is flung to 
the four winds and carries for a great distance. It is, therefore, a 
public servant rendering educational and cultural service to the com- 
munity, for on them musie of the best quality is reproduced. 

The art of making carilions was lost for many centuries until between 
10 to 15 years ago, when it was rediscovered in England. It was the 
making of the 5-point tone that was rediscovered. ach carillon bell 
has five tones inside of it, all in perfect tune. There is the hum tone, 
the strike tone, the minor third above the strike tone, a perfect fifth 
tone, and the octave, For a time the rediscovered art wus a trade 
secret, but one American manufacturer claims that they, too, have dis- 
covered the process. However, the construction of the carillon requires 
superior quality of experienced craftsmanship, which purchasers have 
felt was not as yet developed in the United States. 

There are three producers of chimes and bells of consequence in the 
United States, namely, McShane & Co., of Baltimore; Meneely & Co., 
Troy, N. X.; and Meneely & Co., Watervliet, N. T. The production of 
the concerns has been limited to bells and chimes except for one carillon 
of 23 bells (the smallest number of bells constituting a carillon). They 
have had no experience in cariflon making, but assert that they are 
capable of doing first-class work if they are given the opportunity. In 
fact, as a result of their fervent desire to expand their industry so as to 
include production of carillons, they testified that they were willing 
to take contracts payable only if the product satisfies the purchaser, 


Without objection, it is so 


Upon CARILLONS 


Imports not sepa- 


work, and are then taken, if comparison is desired, to hear such outfitg | They were confident of their ability to produce master carillons equal 
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in every way with those of foreign make because of their tested capa- 
bility to make bells and chimes of the highest grade. They have been 
unable to prove this to prospective carillon purchasers. 

Previous to the purchasing of carillons now in the country most of 
the purchasers investigated thoroughly the possibility of having their 
carillon made by domestic manufacturers. The firms referred to above 
were given the opportunity but were not able to convince these pur- 
chasers that they could make as fine an Instrument of the size they 
were In the market for as could English firms. It was because these 
English firms had made and could make again the desired carillon that 
they received the contracts. 

American bell and vhime plants are not yet equipped for making the 
large master carillons. One of the finest carillons in America was 
installed in the tower at Mountain Lake Sanctuary of Florida by 
Mr. Edward Bok. The sanctuary was dedicated by President Coolidge 
on the ist of February of this year. Mr. Bok wanted very much to 
obtain the carillon, as he did all other material in the building of this 
sanctuary, in America. In a letter recelved from Meneely & Co., 
Watervliet, N. Y., July 28, 1926, this excerpt was included: “We can 
make enrillons, we believe, better than many of the foreign sets and 
fully equal to the best ever manufactured, but our equipment at the 
present time is not equal to carry the three large bells that you ask 
quotations for. The largest bell we have ever made weighed 13,000 
pounds. Our furnaces will melt at one time 27,000 pounds, but our 
cranes would not stand such a load all at once.” As a result Mr. Bok 
purchased his carillon in England. He bad to pay $33,000 duty on it, 
on an article that he could not procure in the United States and one 
which he donated as a public gift. 

According to the testimony of domestic manufacturers of bells and 
chimes, there are only from 100 to 150 people engaged in this industry. 
Is it just that educational institutions and churches should be com- 
pelled to pay thousands of dollars because American industries wish 
to experiment on a new phase of their industry discovered and per- 
fected abroad? 

The University of Chicago has contracted with the Croyden Bell 
Works, of England, for a carillon of 64 bells ranging In size from a 
few pounds up to 17 or 18 tons that will cost them $200,000. They 
would rather have one of American origin, but according to the best 
advice they could obtain none of the American bell manufacturers bad 
as yet acquired the art of making bells of the high standard and wide 
range essential for a comprehensive carillon. 


The largest American-made instrument contains 23 bells. Its largest 


bell weighs 2,500 pounds, whereas their largest bell will be fifteen times 


as heavy. Those who are experts have stated that the difficulty in 
making an acceptable carillon Increases manyfold with the size and 
number of bell units. To have let such a contract to a carillon novice 
such as are the American bell) makers would be the same as allowing 
a house builder use a contraet for the construction of a skyscraper for 
experience, 

The Chicago University under the present rate retained by the Senate 
Finance Committee will pay 880,000 duty it it is enacted. Nor is the 
University of Chicago the only school it will affect. It is reported 
that the following educational institutions have secured or are about 
to secure carillons: Princeton, Amherst, Mercersburg, Andover, the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, and the Iowa State College. 

Carillons are becoming a desideratum of universities and colleges 
and have been for centuries an institution of the church. It is not 
a commercial Investment, as no one makes money from it. It serves the 
community at the expense of the buyer in the larger interests of culture 
and religions ideals. 

This duty should be lowered and possibly done away with entirely; at 
least I see no reason why it should not be. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, after consultation with Sena- 
tors 8 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
in regard to the pending matter? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. If there is a possibility of securing a vote 
on the proposed compromise amendment, I ask the Senator to 
have it read at the desk, instead of haying it printed in the 
Rwcorp. 

Mr. NORRIS. There is a possibility of securing a vote right 
away, I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I feel hopeful, Mr. President, that we can 
agree on a compromise in the matter. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator from New York 
will yield to me for a moment, I should like to suggest a 
modification of my amendment, My amendment to the commit- 
tee amendment proposes to strike out “40” and insert “ 20,” 
and adds a proviso admitting free carillon sets containing 25 
or more bells. 

I now want to suggest to the Senator that the matter will 
have to go to conference in any event, and, if the Senator from 
New York and the Senator from Utah will agree, so far as I 
am concerned I will agree to change the rate in my amendment 
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from 20 per cent to 25 per cent, and to fix the number of bells 

in the proviso at 30 instead of 25. 

3 COPELAND. What does the Senator from Utah say to 
at 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think that is a fair compro- 
mise, and, if it is agreeable to the Senate, I win be glad to 
aecept it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I also think that the modi- 
fication suggested by the Senator from Nebraska represents a 
fair compromise, and, if everybody is satisfied, I will accept 
the proposal of the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. FLETCHER: Let us have a vote. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in connection with the 
amendment under discussion, and concerning which a compro- 
mise has been reached, I ask to have inserted in the Recoro 
a letter which I bave received, under date of October 24 last, 
from Dr. William J. Mayo, of Rochester, Minn. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter referred to is as follows: 


ROCHESTER, MINN., October 24, 1929. 
Hon. ROBERT La FOLLETTE, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Sznatron LA FoLLerTe: I am writing you concerning the 
tariff rate imposed by the United States on cariilons and parts imported 
from Europe. 

There is in Rochester a carillon made by the Gillette & Johnston 
Bell Foundry, at Croyden, England, which my brother and I purchased 
for and dedicated to the American Legion. This carillon is eontrolled 
by a committee representing the Legion. Had it been possible to obtain 
a perfectly attuned carillon of domestic manufacture, we should have 
purchased the bells in the United States. 

The carillon in Rochester is only one of a number throughout this 
country which have been installed by churches and educational and 
philanthropic institutions, and other organizations and individuals who 
seek to serve the public. Inasmuch as carillons and their parts are 
not manufactured in the United States, it seems a hardship that a heavy 
duty of 40 per cent should be imposed on them. 

Sincerely yours, 
W. J. Mayo. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Nebraska as 
modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not desire to take up the 
time of the Senate in debating the question further, of course, 
but, as I intimated during the discussion, I have considerable 
evidence here, consisting of letters and memoranda, bearing on 
this question, and for the benefit of the conferees, and also to 
round out the discussion on the subject, I ask unanimous con- 
sent at this point in the Recorp to insert the letters and memo- 
randa to which I have referred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[Extract from S. Doc. No. 118 (69th Cong., 
“ Carilions 1 
SUMMARY AND PROOF OF THE UNSUITABILITY OF AMERICAN BELLS von 
CARILLONS 


Summing up the foregoing statements, it is an indisputable fact that 
the bells of a carillon must be in tune among themselves, and that the 
harmonics of each bell in the carillon be also in tune. If this is not 
the case, the sounding of the bells in harmony, or chords, produces very 
discordant results. It is for this reason that American-made bells are 
not suited for carillon use, simply because their harmonics are not 
properly controlled. And when it comes to bells larger and smaller (the 
latter especially) than those of medium size, the possible lack of tuned 
harmonics becomes one of greatest importance, in that the musical 
results are disastrous. It is for this reason that native bell founders 
do not even attempt to go beyond the medium range of bells, i e., 
because they are unable to attain a result that would be tolerated even 
by an ignorant public. The compass of a complete carillon extends 
upward Into that of the very highest octave of a modern piano, some 
two octaves (24 semitones) higher than our native bell founders have 
been able to carry thelr bells. 

In the four simpler classes of the use of bells, L e., single bells, four- 
bell peals, ringing peals, and chimes, the native bells do not show their 
defects so plainly. In fact, there are some American-made bells which 
sound quite pleasant when sounded alone or individually. But to intro- 
duce one bell whose harmonics were not lined up to the correct stand- 
ard into a carillon would show up the defects of this bell at once; for 
it is in combinations of bells heard simultaneously that the discordant 
harmonics produce the most quarrelsome effect. An example of this 
would be experienced in putting an untrained man into a finely trained 
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athletic team or in a company of seasoned soldiers. Such a man would 
show up to a much greater disadvantage than when doing something 
alone, An interesting parallel is found in the saxophone, which, while 
being very popular in “ jazz” orchestras, is not among the instruments 
used in the fine symphony orchestras to be found in our larger cities— 
organizations which each number a hundred players upon some 25 dif- 
ferent instruments. The reason that the saxophone is tabooed is solely 
because its harmonics are unduly prominent and somewhat discordant 
and do not blend well with those of other instruments; consequently, 
the saxophone produces an unrefined effect in combination with other 
more perfect instruments, Yet these discordant harmonics of the sax- 
ophone are not near so noticeable when the instrument is played alone. 
While the facts mentioned above regarding American bells are not 
generally known or realized, they are nevertheless true. 

Mr. Rice, who has already been mentioned, writes as follows in an 
article called “ Tower Music in Holland,“ published in the July, 1923, 
issue of the magazine Holland and Her Colonies: 

“American bell founders, I regret to say, have not as yet been willing 
to attempt to make the several chromatic octaves of attuned large and 
small bells required in a carillon.” 

Incidentally, Holland is buying all of her new carillons from England. 


[From letter of Riverbank Laboratories, Geneva, III., November 5, 1929] 


It is our opinion here at Riverbank that American manufacturers of 
bells have not, up to the present, produced carillons tbat are at all 
comparable in precision of tuning and quality of tone with those pro- 
duced by foreign manufacturers, 


[From memorandum prepared by G. O. Fairweather, of the University 
of Chicago] 


Since the practical and artistic difficulties before American manu- 
facturers in making large-size earillons, of 35 bells or more, increase 
with the size of the carillon, the propriety of protective treatment for 
large-size carillons diminishes with the size of the carillon. No Ameri- 
can manufacturer of carillons has ever made one larger than 23 bells. 
The largest American-made carillon would not be scientifically or 
artistically acceptable, according to the university’s standards. The 
university's carillon contemplates 64 bolls, costing approximately 
$200,000. A tax of $80,000, on the basis of the Finance Committee 
bill and the present tariff law, or of $40,000, on the basis of the House 
bill, is an unjustified use of the protective tariff principle, especially 
when applied to educational institutions in connection with their cul- 
tural, artistic, and educational services, which in the case of carillon 
music is of a public educational character since it will be shared with 
an entire community, 


MEMORANDUM REGARDING CARILLONS 


1. At least 25 American purchasers of the larger-sized carillons in 
the last eight years have been in the market and all but one—the latter 
for a set of 23 bells—were served by foreign makers (see p. 777, 
tariff hearings before Senate Finance Committee, Schedule 15—Sun 
dries). A 23-bell set lies in the middle register of tones which are the 
easiest to harmonize and the least difficult to produce. 

2. The unbiased expert and scientific testimony is to the effect that 
the difficulties in making harmonized and scientifically accurate carillons 
increase many fold as the number of bells in the set increase; also that 
no American manufacturer has ever made a earillon in excess of 23 
bells, Such examination by experts into the facilities of American manu- 
facturers and into their performances to date do not justify the belief 
that they are yet prepared to provide a large or full-scale carillon with 
accurately harmonized and scientifically attuned bells. This art or 
craftsmanship has not yet been achieved by American sources. The fol- 
lowing experts have testified generally to this effect: 

(a) F. C. Mayers, organist, West Point, N. Y. (p. 7836, Ways and 
Means Committee reports on tariff adjustment, 1929, Vol. XIV, Schedule 
14—Sundries; also see Senate Document 118, 69th Cong., 1st sess.). 

(b) Committee on Carillon War Memorial to American Engineers of 
the Associated Engineering Societies of America, civil, mining, metal- 
lurgical, mechanical, and electrical (see p. 7833, Ways and Means re- 
ports, as above). 

(e) The Albany Carillon Musie Committee (p. 7834, Ways and Means 
reports, as above). 

(d) William Gorham Rice, author and authority on carillons (see 
p. 7823, Ways and Means hearings, as above). 

(e) Riverbank Laboratory, Geneva, III., department of acoustics. A 
report by Prof. Paul E. Sabine, dated November 5, 1929, is as follows: 
“Tt is our opinion here at Riverbank that American manufacturers of 
bells have not, up to the present, produced carillons that are at all com- 
parable in precision of tune and quality of tone with those produced by 
foreign manufacturers. We did some work a few years ago for one of 
the large bell manufacturers of this country, which bears on this very 
point. We also tested the carillon that has been installed by an English 
concern in St. Chrysostom's Church, in Chicago. We found the latter 
tuned very preciseJy for the five tones which are usually considered im- 
portant in determining the quality of the bell,” 
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The University of Chicago, after most exhaustive investigation, has 
not been able to find any evidence that a satisfactory carillon of major 
size has been or is being or can presently be produced in this country. 


[From Senate hearings] 


STATEMENT OF WILLIAM R, CONKLIN, REPRESENTING THE PARK AVENUS 
CHURCH, NEW YORK CITY 


Mr. CONKLIN, So far as I can find out there are only three places 
where we can get a perfect carillon—two in England, the firms of 
Gillett & Johnson and Taylor Bros., and one other firm in Belgium. 

Senator Warsa. How many American manufacturers did you consult? 

Mr. CONKLIN. There are only two—one at Troy, N. Y., and one at 
Watervliet. We did not consult the McShane people, at Baltimore, and 
so far as we know those are the only three that manufacture musical 
bells. 

Senator Wats. Could any of these firms furnish you with chimes? 

Mr. Conxuin. They could furnish us with chimes, but we wanted a 
enrillon. * We also found that the American manufacturers, 
although they might be able to tune the middle-sized bells, could not 
manufacture and tune the large bells. * è + It is conceded that 
they can not make the 20-ton bells here, or the 15-ton ones. 

Senator THOMAS. Why? 

Mr. CONKLIN, They have not the machinery. It was testified before 
iie Ways and Means Committee that there are not more than 150 men 
employed in the United States in the manufacture of musical bells. At 
the plant at Troy I think the average is from 12 to 25 men employed— 
let us say an average of 26 men. The Meneely Bell Foundry testified 
that they have an average of 20 men. I think it was demonstrated that 
that equipment is not large enough to make these bells. In order to cast 
the 20-ton Boudon bell in our carillon it was necessary to smelt at one 
time 25 tons of bell metal, which had to be ladled into the mold with 
four traveling-crane ladles, so that the molten metal could be poured 
into it before any of the metal had an opportunity to cool and harden, 
It all had to be poured into the mold at the same time, so that there 
would not be any cracks in the metal and thus not have the proper 
tuning. 

That bell is 120 inches in diameter and weighs 20 tons, and a foundry 
having only 20 men employed could not handle such a large ben; and, 
so far as I can find out, they have no tuning instruments capable of 
tuning these bells in this country. The only places that we know of in 
which they have them are these three factories abroad that I have 
spoken of. (Senate Finance Committee, vol. 3, p. 765.) 


{From hearings, Ways and Means Committee] 
STATEMENT OF WILLIAM d. RICE, ALBANY, N, Y. 


Mr. Riek. I am not a manufacturer or a musician, but I come here 
as a citizen greatly interested in a musical instrument called the caril- 
lon, * * By chance, and it was only by chance, that I became 
the author of the only book on the carillon in any language. 

I advocate and ask that you may give consideration to this request 
for the free admission of the carillon, for the reason that no carillon, 
in the proper definition of the term, has ever been made in this country. 
I have been as interested as anyone could be, not a manufacturer, in 
securing the making of carillons in this country. I hope the day is 
going to come when we surely will bave them made here, because I 
regard it as a great public benefit that there should be as many as pos- 
sible spread throughout the country, but up to the present time there 
has been no earillon, in the proper definition of the word, in my 
opinion, made in this country. 


STATEMENT OF GEORGE O. FAIRWEATHER, CHICAGO, ILL., REPRESENTING 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 


Of the 30 carillons in America, all installed or arranged for since 
1922 only 1 has been made here, and it contains 23 bells. 

A small carillon covers the ordinary or middle register of tones. 
The problem of attaining scientific musical accuracy is least difficult in 
this register. That problem increases manyfold more rapidly in an 
adequate master carillon than the increase in the number of bells would 
imply. The great carillons of the world, capable of rendering the great 
music in a satisfying and artistic manner, require at least three octaves, 
or 35 bells. Consequently the exception limit suggested at 35 bells 
or more places the exemption within the zone of supreme accomplish- 
ments. 

American manufacturers have never made nor attempted a 35-bell 
carillon, to say nothing of an acceptable 35-bell carillon. 

The University of Chicago would prefer an acceptable master carillon 
of American make over any other origin. It has diligently sought the 
best national and international advice on acceptable carillons of major 
size, character of service being more important than cost, as important 
as the latter may be. Our own investigations corroborate the above 
experience and disclose no American manufacturer of such a carillon. 

When American manufacture attains an acceptable product, by all 
means extend the protective treatment as you may. But in the mean- 
time a 40 per cent tax on a master carillon is a revenue device only. 
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There is no objection to a revenue device in principle. However, an 
adequate carillon costs up to $200,000, a on number of bells, 
and involves a tax up to $80,000 * . 


{From brief of the University of Chicago] 

The University of Chicago respectfully submits the following facts 
and arguments . 

In connection with its chapel recently dedicated the university has 
in contemplation the Installation of a carillon of 64 bells, not unlike 
that erected by Mr. Edward Bok in the Singing Tower at Mountain 
Lake, Fla. 

Realizing that a carillon of this range and magnitude to serve its 
highest purpose must be the best obtainable, the university undertook 
an investigation of the entire subject with the following result * * *. 

8. Carillons were practically unknown in this country up to a few 
years ago, but have had an important part in the community life of 
northern France, Belgium, and Holland for several centuries, in fact, 
some of the best bells in the world, musically speaking, were made 
nearly 300 years ago in Flanders. In those countries the carillon Is 
regarded not only with pride but with real affection. It is, by its very 
nature, the property of the community, for, unlike any other musical 
instrument, it can not be used for the private benefit or profit of an 
individual but must be shared by all who are within the sound of the 
Dols . 

4. In its Investigation of the problem it was discovered that no 
American manufacturer has as yet acquired the art of making bells of 
the high standard and the wide range that are essential for a compre- 
hensive carillon, In fact, no such carillon as we describe has ever 
been made in the United States. 

In the opinion of all those consulted by the University of 
Chicago, who can qualify as experts, the precision of tuning carillon 
bells or the art of craftsmanship, call it what you will, has not yet been 
achleved by American bell founders * * s», 

Not only are we convinced that these difficulties have not been 
overcome by American manufacturers but that the present state of the 
art In this country does not contain the element of competition with 
manufacturers abroad that demands the injection of the protective 
principle. 

The largest carillon bell case in the United States, according to the 
evidence, was between 5,000 and 6,000 pounds. The largest bell in the 
proposed carillon for the University of Chicago will be nearly ten times 
that weigh, or approximately 53,000 pounds, far beyond the capacity of 
any American bell foundry. 

“Our investigation confirms the opinion of the others, that no such 
carillon has ever been made here or can be made here under existing 
conditions,” (House Ways and Means Committee, pp. 7831-7833.) 


CARILLON AT LOUVALN, BELGIUM, IN MEMORY OF ENGINEERS OF THE UNITED 
STATES WHO GAVS THEIR LIVES IN THE GREAT WAR, 161-1918 


* NOVEMBER 13, 1928. 

“I, Edward Dean Adams, of New York City, chairman of the com- 
mittee on war memorial to American Engineers, make the following 
declaration : 

“In June, 1927, I went to Louvain as the delegate of the American 
Societies of Civil, Mining and Metallurgical, Mechanical, and Electrical 
Engineers, Engineering Foundation, and Engineering Societies Library, 
to the celebration of the five hundredth anniversary of the University 
of Louvain, * © »The thought occurred to me then that there 
could be no more suitable memorial than a carillon and a clock in the 
Louvain Library tower. After my return I submitted my idea to the 
Engineering Foundation at its meeting, October 20, 1927, and it was 
unanimously accepted. * * * 

“While yet in the land of carillons in the summer of 1927 I began 
inquiries about carillons and their makers and continued this inquiry 
in England. The information collected indicated that whereas the 
the best carillons were formerly made in the Low Countries, some Eng- 
lish makers now excelled. I algo learned the clear distinction between 
carillons and chimes, Among makers mentioned I heard high com- 
mendations of the Croyden Bell Foundry, of Gillett & Johnson. I 
ascertained that this ürm had made some notable carillons for installa- 
tion in America, Therefore I visited Croyden, inspected the bell foundry, 
became acquainted with leading members of the firm, and made inquiries 
about Its facilities and production capacity. * * Furthermore, I 
examined all the literature in the English language on carillons of 
which I could learn, with the assistance of one or two libraries. 

“All this Information and the proposals were submitted to the com- 
mittee on war memorials, of which I had been made chairman, Other 
members of the committee supplemented my Inquiries. We visited 
carillons in New York and Princeton and got information about others 
in this continent. All of them had been made in Europe. We learned 
of no makers of carill6ns in the United States. Mr. Meneely, of Troy, 
N. V., called at our office and also sent literature about the products 
of the Mencely Bell Co. This maker has produced numerous important 
chimes, but we learned of no carillons among its output. Desiring to 
have so conspicuous a memorial the best in every respect, our committee 
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sought expert advice. We learned that Frederick C. Mayer, organist of 
West Point Military Academy, had made a special study of the design, 
tuning, and operation of carillons and was practicing as a carillon 
architect. We engaged him as our adviser. He assured us that no 
carillons were made in the United States and that our provisional 
selection of Gillett & Johnson was wise. 

“ Naturally our committee would have preferred to have an American 
memorial made in the United State, and our second choice under the 
circumstances would have been Belgium; but all our investigations indi- 
cated that the carillon desired could be made only in England. * * *” 
(House Ways and Means Committee, pp. 7832-7834.) 

REPORT OF THE ALBANY CARILLON MUSIC COMMITTEE AFTER INSPECTING 

AND HEARING A CHIME OF is BELLS IN THE FOUNDRY OF THE MENEELY 

CO., WATERVLIET, N. Y. 


“e © © The 14 bells In question demonstrate, in the opinion of 
the committee, a considerable advance toward the approximation of 
pitch relationship; in this respect the chime heard by the committee is 
definitely superior to many examples of American bell making which 
could be cited. Even so, however, it can not be said that the bells 
heard are absolutely in tune one with another; this is evidenced when 
two bells an octave apart, certain triads, and 4-note cords, respectively, 
are struck together. Further, not only must each bell be in true musical 
relationship to every other bell of the chime or carillon, but—and this is 
of even greater importance from the point of view of a fine quality of 
tone—each bell must of necessity be scientifically, mathematically pre- 
cise In the tuning of its own overtones and harmonics. In this respect 
the bells in question were lacking in accuracy; moreover, there was no 
uniformity or regularity In the deviation of the harmonics from the 
correct ratio; In other words, the barmonics were chaotic, conveying an 
impression of falseness of tone. 

“For the reasons above stated, it the committee were asked to accept 
or reject the bells in question as satisfactory examples of carillon bells, 
they would be obliged without hesitation to reject them. It should be 
added that the statements made in relation to the tuning of the har- 
monics can be proven scientifically by the use of the proper instruments.” 

“ FREDERICK ROCKE, 
“ Organist, St. Peters Church, Morristown, N. J.” 

(Ways and Means Committee, p. 7834.) 

[From statement of William R. Conklin, representing Park Avenue Bap- 
tist Church, New York City] 


Mr. CONKLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I can not say much more 
in regard to the general features of the carillon, except this, in regard 
to our own experience. 

We wanted to buy a carillon, and we wanted to buy it in this coun- 
try if we could. We found that we could not get the large bells and 
the small bells properly tuned. We found that a carillon had to be 
tuned to some key bell, usually what is known as the tenor bell, which 
means that we must get the carillon all from one place, where they can 
have all the bells together. We found, in our examination, that there 
was practically only two firms that could make these, namely, the two 
in England. We chose one of them. 

Our carillon consists of 67 bells, ranging in size from 644 pounds to 
20 tons, We found that there was no place in this country where such 
a large bell could be cast. To cast that bell we must have 25 tons 
of bell metal heated at one time and it must be poured before any part 
of it becomes cold. * * * We found that there was no tuning de- 
vice in this country capable of tuning these large bells. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This 67-bell carillon—what is the cost of the whole 
thing to you? 

Mr. ConKLIN. $250,000, 

Mr, RAMsEYER. Now, the $250,000 includes the duty? 

Mr. CONKLIN. No, sir; we have to pay the Government $100,000 on 
that In addition, plus the merchant line for bringing them over here, 
plus the cost of erection. (Committee on Ways and Means, p. 7841—44.) 


From letter of United States Tariff Commission to Senator Norris] 
Referring to your letter of October 3, 1929, regarding carillons, the 
following information is submitted: 

There are various definitions of carillons but the term “ carillon” is 
usually understood to mean a set of attuned bells, 23 or more in number. 
e . * 5 * * > 

At present there are reported to be 30 carillons, valued at $3,000,000, 
erected in the United States. Since 1922, 23 towns and cities have pur- 
chased carillons. Of these, only Danbury has purchased bells of domes- 
tie manufacture. 


[From letter of Rey. Ben. F. Wyland, of First Plymouth Congregational 


Church, Lincoln, Nebr., to Senator Noxais) 

Regarding the statements of Mr. Andrew E. Meneely, Watervliet, 
N. Y., that his company makes a carillon, may I say this: He has 
failed to convince anyone In America of his statement, He has not 
produced a carillon, and can not. A carillon is essentially a musical 
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instrument of 85 bells. Thirty-five is a minimum number furnishing 
perfectly four chromatic scales and producing music perfect in chords, 
the same as a piano or organ. The second fundamental difference be- 
tween the bells that Mr. Meneely makes and those in a carillon is a 
matter of quality and tone. Accuracy of tone is imperative. The bells 
which are bought from the Taylor Co., of Loughborough, England, are 
harmonically tuned. The following tones in accurate tune in each bell 
of the carillon set are as follows: 

1. Nominal. 3 

2. Quint. 

3. Tierce, 

4. Fundamental. 

5. Hum note. 

This is a scientific musical statement of the exact character of a 
carillon bell which distinguishes it from the bells which are made in 
America and which do not produce such quality of tone. 

The best book on carillons in America has been written by Gorham 
Rice. This book gives a history of their importation and establishment 
in this country. You will note in that book—and I think my statement 
is accurate—that not a single one of all those carillons referred to are 
made here. They were all imported. That was due to the peculiarly 
pure tone quality of the carillon bell. 

Mr. Meneely has written rather strongly, to say the least, about his 
belis, but he can not substantiate their character before the musical 
authorities of America. The keyboard for playing the carillon bells 
happens to be an American invention owned and patented by the 
Aeolian Co. 

You can make a very simple, practical test of the character of the 
tone of the carillon bells in this way: I have stood directly in the midst 
of a great set of 50 bells when they were being played; in fact, I could 
lay my hand on the larger bells, that weighed 6,000 and 7,000 pounds, 
and there was no unpleasant sensation in my nearness to them, because 
the tone was a pure velvet tone. If you stand in the midst of some of 
these so-called chimes or American bells made by American manufac- 
turers it sounds like a boiler factory. It would drive you frantic; the 
reverberation and vibration are so violent and unmusical that it would 
make a person deaf to stand there very long. Pure tones of music are 
not unpleasant. That is the character of the carillon. 

Some time ago I challenged Mr. Meneely in a friendly way, saying 
that were he ever to produce bells of the known quality and character 
of the carillon, American churches would buy gladly of him. 

I can get ample backing among critical musical authorities of America 
for the superior character of the carillon over the American-made 
bells. It is absolutely impossible to buy a set of carillon bells in 
America. If we by circumstances were forced to confine our choice to 
American bells we would not buy them. 

* s$ * s > * * 


Our set of bells is to be 85 in number. You are correct in saying that 
no such set of that number has ever been made or installed by any 
American firm. 


{From letter of William R. Conklin to Senator NORRIS] 


I have been following this carillon matter for five years on behalf of 
the Park Avenue Baptist Church, of which I am a trustee and attorney, 
and feel as you do that these carillons should be placed on the free list, 
especially for churches, colleges, and other educational institutions. 
They can not be made in this country, and no American industry is 
being protected by having this high tarifų These carillons are for the 
general benefit of the public, and not for private individuals, and not 
for sale. 

Correspondence which you will find in the Semate record of the 
hearings on this matter will show you that Edward Bok has a letter 
from one of the American manufacturers stating they can not make the 
high bells, and in our part of the record you will find a letter from one 
of the American manufacturers to Mr. E. L. Ballard, president of our 
board of trustees, to the effect that they can not make the low bells. 
As an actual fact, American manufacturers make chimes and peals, but 
do not make carillons; they do not make the claviers. They have at 
Danbury, Conn., one set of 23 bells made by American founders, which 
is called a carillon, but only an octave and a half of these bells are 
properly tuned. 

It seems to us exceedingly strange that the Senate does not believe 
the testimony of all of these institutions, and especially the testimony 
of the American engineers committee for the memorial carillon at 
Louvain, that these carillons can not be made in the United States. 
Certainly, if they could be made some one of these institutions would 
have purchased them, and yet we are all of us penalized in heavy 
amounts because of this tariff situation. 


[From letter of William G. Rice to Senator Norris] 
At the present time the carillon is made only in England, although 
I have urged American bell founders to take up the manufacture of the 
carillon for many years past. 
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Mr. GLENN subsequently said: Mr, President, in connec- 
tion with the debate on the amendment relating to carillons I 
ask to have inserted in the Recorp a memorandum on that sub- 
ject. 

There being no objection, the memorandum was ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM RE CARILIONS 


A carillon is a collection of stationary bells, each of a different size 
and weight, and each sounding a separate note in the chromatic scale. 
To play the great music without abridgement, it should contain not 
less than 35 bells, or a minimum range of three octayes; although a 
25-bell set can play some of the great carillon music. The distinctive 
features of a carillon from a chime are, first, that the carillon is or- 
ganized upon the chromatic scale, whereas the chime is organized on 
the diatonic scale. This means, in terms of a piano or organ, that the 
carillon uses all of the white and black keys, whereas the chime uses 
the white keys in the scale of C only. A further difference is that the 
carillon plays its bells in chord combinations, sometimes as many as 
six and eight bells being sounded simultaneously, whereas a chime con- 
sists of a sequence of single notes forming a simple melody or tune. 
Also an adequate carillon, like a great organ, will play the great music 
of the world’s literature, whereas a chime will play only the melody 
adjusted to meet the scale limitations and the number of bells. 

From the above it will be seen that while in a chime slight variations 
from the perfect pitch may not be annoying or discernable, yet in a 
carillon even a slight defect in the tone of any one bell will produce 
a sour or discordant result in chord combinations. 

It is this requirement for each bell to be*in perfect harmony with 
the five notes in its own tone, as well as for each bell as a unit tone 
to be in harmony with the other bells which makes the problem of 
scientific bell making and perfect attuning so important. In the 
smaller-sized carillon-type instruments, containing 23 bells or less, the 
bells are in the so-culled middle register of tones, where the difficulties 
of tuning are the least. When the larger-sized carillons are used, the 
harmonizing of the bells with themselves and with each other increases 
manyfold, especially in the bells of lowest register and of highest 
register. It is in this zone where native bell founders have not even 
attempted to go. 

The Meneely Bell Foundry at Troy makes a very acceptable ‘carillon 
in the small-scale or middle-registry class, as in the case of Dartmouth 
College, containing not to exceed 23 bells. The ability to make a satis- 
factory carillon of this size is no guaranty whatsoever of an ‘ability to 
qualify in the larger-sized instruments. 

No acceptable carillon of a larger size has ever been made and sold 
by native bell founders, Of some 30 large-size carillons, made or in 
prospect since 1922, only one, namely, of 23 bells, has been secured 
from American sources. To be acceptable a large-size carillon must 
meet accurate standards of perfect, scientific tuning, irrespective of 
price. For the scientific, as well as the artistic standards referred to, 
reference is made to the attached memorandum presented to the Sixty- 
ninth Congress, 

With regard to the number of employees and the protection properly 
to be accorded to them and to their industries, the record of the hear- 
ing indicates that large-scale carillons have not been produced by any 
American manufacturer, and the proposed limitation in the desired 
amendment would therefore not take away any present or past business 
formerly enjoyed. The entire number of employees affected in the bell- 
making industry as a whole is estimated as less than 100, who are and 
have been engaged upon ordinary bells, chimes, and of so-called carillon- 
type instruments of 23 bells or less. 

Reference was made to the so-called Bok carillon in Florida. Ad- 
vice by telephone with W. Curtis Bok in Philadelphia on Friday, Janu- 
ary 24, is to the effect that the so-called Bok carillon was purchased 
and erected by the American Foundation (Inc.). This is a Delaware 
corporation, organized for charitable purposes and not for profit; and 
therefore is not in the class of personal exemptions, but is in the class 
of exemptions to institutions in the Norris amendment. 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I have prepared an amend- 
ment which I intended to offer as an amendment to the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Nebraska, but I thought it 
best not to complicate that amendment, and there might also 
be some question raised to its being in order. I propose it now, 
however, because it seems to me it would be in order under 
the unanimous-consent agreement if it is appropriate on this 
bill. The amendment reads: 


Carillons and parts thereof: The Secretary of the Treasury is au- 
thorized and directed to refund, out of any money in the Treasury not 
otherwise appropriated, the amount of tariff duties paid upon any caril- 
lon or part thereof which has been imported within five years prior to 
the enactment of this act, if claim for refund is filed within two years 
of the enactment of this act. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I would have to object to that 
amendment because of the fact that it carries an appropriation 
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and the only items that are ever in a tariff bill providing for 
refunds are where there has been a mistake in assessing the 
rate of duty at the port of entry. The amendment, however, 
proposes a refund on articles which have come in and have paid 
the duty under the law, so that there is no question of any mis- 
take being made. Therefore, I hope the Senator will not press 
his amendment. I should like to do everything I could to assist 
him, but, under the circumstances, I do not think the amend- 
ment shonld go on this bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, that being true, I take it 
that the Chair would hold in accordance with the views of the 
Senator from Utah, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair rules that, under 
the unanimous-consent agreement, the amendment of the Senator 
from Florida is not in order, and, objection having been inter- 
posed, it can not now be entertained. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President. I recoguize the position 
taken by the Senator from Utah, and while there are provisions 
of this bill for refunds they are refunds to correct errors, as the 
Senator has stated, 

Mr. SMOOT. All 
Assessments. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The collection of the duty on these caril- 
lons Was not an error; but in view of the policy we have adopted 
now, und the action of the Senate, I think the refund ought to 
be made; and I am going to offer this amendment to an appro- 
priation bill at the proper time. 

Mr, BINGHAM, Mr. President, I desire to state, in the 
nature of an apology to the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
that yesterday I was informed that the carillon at Dartmouth 
College contained 24 bells. In looking over some old correspond- 
ence which was brought to my attention this morning I discov- 
ered a statement from the Meneely Co, that the carillon at 
Dartmouth College consisted of only 15 bells; and I desire to 
make that correction. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, did the Senator yesterday 
insert all of the letter from the president of Dartmouth? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not, Mr. President, I inserted only 
that part of the letter which seemed to have pertinency to the 
discussion, 

Mr. COPELAND. I ask, at this stage of the proceedings, that 
the entire letter be printed, I have a copy of it here. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no objection, of course. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the letter 
will be printed in the Recorp. 

The letter is as follows: 


of them have been to correct errors in 


DARTMOUTH COLLEGE, 
Hanover, N. H., June 22, 1929. 
The Hon, Henny W. KEYES, 
Senate Chamber, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. Sexaror: Dartmouth College is very definitely indebted to 
the Meneely Bell Co., of Troy, N. Y., for their Interest, cooperation, and 
accomplishment in a carillon of bells which this company made for the 
college and which is now installed in the library tower, It is one of the 
most valued of the recent additions to the Dartmouth College plant, 
und I should not expect a better quality of bell or a finer tone from any 
manufacturer, abrond or at home, 

The Menecly Bell Co, has asked me if I would not write to you in 
connection with the tarif bill now under consideration, stating how I 
felt In regard to these bells and amplifying as to what I would consider 
to be thelr merit compared with foreign bells, I can only say in this 
regard that our authorities here in the department of music felt assured 
after investigation that we would secure a value from the Meneely Bell 
Co. equivalent to that which we would secure from any foreign com- 
pany for the bells designed for our purpose. 

It bas never been my willingness or custom to write to Senators in 
regard to any actlon which they might or might not take, for my theory 
of government doesn't include any conception of a Senator's being under 
any necessity of considering the opinions or wishes of his constituents 
on tiny specific question, since I believe that the original theory of the 
Government is still good—that a man goes to Washington on the basis 
of his constituents’ confidence in his judgment. Moreover, I have told 
Mr. Meneely that I was sufficiently imbued with the academic atmosphere 
und academic theories so that except for the very occasional instance 
I believed in the reduction of duties rather than in any other action. 

I think, however, that it is entirely within the proprieties for me to 
say that we have secured this carillon of bells from the Meneely Bell 
Co., that we have found it as much worth while as we expected to find it, 
and that we should not have expected to get a better product for our pur- 
poses from any other manufacturing concern. I submit this opinion for 
any worth it may have in connection with your own deliberations in re- 
gard to modifications of the tariff, 

Yours very truly, Eexesrt M. HOPKINS 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment will be 
found on page 246, paragraph 1612. The Senator from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. HARRISON] asked that that go over. I should like 
to ask the Senator if he has any further objections to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought that was a matter wherein 


there was some difference of opinion, but on investigation I 
find that there is not, so I have no objection. 
The question is on agreeing 


The PRESIDING 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was, on page 246, line 18, paragraph 1612, to 
strike out “Arrowroot in its natural state and not manufac- 
tured,” and insert: 


OFFICER, 


Arrowrvot, crude or manufactured, including starch and four, 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 248, line 12. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 248, line 12, the committee 
proposes to strike out the word “law” and insert: 


Law; except that it shall apply to articles (not dutiable under sec- 
tion 504 as unusual coverings and containers) used as coverings or con- 
tainers for merchandise not subject to an ad valorem rate of duty: 


Mr. SMOOT. I asked that that amendment go over because 
I wanted an explanation more than was given me by the Tariff 
Commission. I have been furnished with a statement on the 
subject which I desire tọ read to the Senate at this time, so that 
there will be no mistake in conference or hereafter in regard to 
the matter: 


Articles of foreign manufacture used as coverings or containers for 
merchaudtse not subject to an ad valorem rate of duty are not dutiable, 
except in the case of unusual coverings and containers which are made 
dutiable under section 504. This is true in general in the case of 
coverings or containers of American manufacture, However, if the 
coverings or containers of American manufacture have been manufac- 
tured with the use of Imported material, upon which an allowance of 
drawback has been made, duties equal to the drawback must be paid 
upon the relmportation of the articles as coverings or containers of 
merchandise, even though the merchandise itself is not subject to an 
ad valorem rate of duty. This follows from the proviso beginning in 
line 7, page 248. It results that the allowance of drawback on such 
articles is practically nullified, and in this case the American-made 
article is not upon un equality with the foreign-made container or 
covering. The committee amendment, beginning in line 12. is designed 
to remove that inequality by providing that, just as in the case of the 
foreign-made container or covering, the American-made container or 
covering may be imported without the payment of duties, whether or 
not an allowance of drawback has been made. An exception is made 
to cover the case of articles dutiable under section 504 as unusual 
coverings and containers. 


I ask that the amendment be agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 252. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I should like to have the 
amendment stated, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 252, line 17, after the word 
“machines,” the committee proposes to insert the word “ type- 
writers.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, that amend- 
ment should be considered in connection with paragraph 1786 
of the House bill. 

In paragraph 1786 of the House bill typewriters were upon 
the free list. The Senate committee struck the word “ type- 
writers" from the free list and inserted it where it Is in the 
present law, in a paragraph which I will read. 

Paragraph 1642 of the House text and paragraph 1643 of 
the Senate committee amendment are as follows: 


Linotype and all typesetting machines, typewriters, shoe machinery, 
sand-blast machines, sludge machines, and tar and oll spreading ma- 
chines used in the construction and maintenance of roads and in im- 
proving thém by the use of road preservatives; all the foregoing whether 
in whole or in parts, including repair parts. 


The result of that law—typewriters being included with a 
group of other machines and being on the free list and the law 
providing that parts of typewriters shall be included and be 
upon the free list—has been a ruling by the customs officials 
that the ribbons used on typewriters, and the ribbon spools 
used with typewriters, are on the free list. The House recog- 
nized that it was unfair to the cotton manufacturers and to the 
metal manufacturers to have cotton typewriting ribbons and 
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metal spools upon the free list. Therefore, by striking out the 
word “typewriters” here and putting in paragraph 1786 the 
word “typewriters” alone without the words “ parts thereof,” 
they have restored typewriters to the free list but permit the 
levying of a duty upon spools of typewriters and ribbons of 
typewriters. 

The spool industry and the ribbon industry are separate and 
apart from the typewriter industry. The typewriter industry 
makes spools and ribbons for the machines they sell; but the 
spools and ribbons which we buy commercially are found in 
the stationery stores, and are purchased from independent 
manufacturers. These independent manufacturers are about 25 
in number so far as ribbons are concerned, and I think about 8 
in number so far as the making of spools is concerned. 

The action that I propose, of striking the word “ typewriters ” 
from this paragraph, will result in throwing the ribbons into 
the basket clause in the cotton schedule and throwing the spools 
into the metal basket clause. It will result in permitting type- 
writers to come in free, but will result in such duty as is levied 
upon cotton ribbons being applied to typewriter ribbons, and 
will result in such duties as are applied to metals of a general 
character being applied to these metal spools. 

I assume that the Senator probably has not any objection to 
this disposition of the matter, but I thought an explanation 
ought to be made of the reason for the request. It is possible 
that when the committee made this change they did not under- 
stand why the House had made the change; but is was to over- 
come what they believed to be a necessary but unfair decision. 

Therefore, if we can have this amendment rejected, and have 
typewriters inserted in the free list, it will cover the whole 
situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the committee understood per- 
fectly what they were doing in making this amendment. The 
Senator has stated the case exactly as it is; but the committee 
thought there was no necessity whatever of putting a duty 
upon typewriter ribbons or upon spools. 

The testimony showed beyond the question of a doubt that 
there were hardly any importations, and there were large ex- 
portations. The act of 1922 made typewriters and parts of 
typewriters free. The House did, as the Senator says, make 
them dutiable according to the material of chief value, which, 
of course, would throw the spool into the metal schedule, and 
would throw the ribbon into the cotton schedule, as the Senator 
says. From the importations, however, and the prices quoted, 
and the testimony given, the committee decided that the law 
of 1922, placing upon the free list not only typewriters but also 
the ribbons as well as the spools, should be allowed to stand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield for a moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What has influenced me a 
great deal in this matter is that two American manufacturers 
of these spools and ribbons, realizing that there is no duty and 
realizing that there is a growing and increasing demand for 
them, have started to make spools and ribbons with the cheap 
labor of Europe, and are opening the way to importing them 
here, and underselling the numerous companies that are en- 
gaged in making these spools in this country. 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes, Mr. President; they started under the 
law of 1922, when they were free; and, if the evidence before 
the committee was correct, they are doing very well. The 
business is growing, and I hope it will grow; and the committee 
decided that they did not want to change the act of 1922. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Do I understand the Senator 
from Utah to say that he hopes that business started in Europe 
by American capital, to make products that they can import 
nae 5 these products are on the free list, is satisfactory 
o him? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I did not say that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thought I heard the Sen- 
ator say that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I had the same impression, and I was sur- 
prised to hear it. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I did, also. a 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator appeared to be pleased be- 
cause typewriter parts and ribbons are coming in from abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, no, Mr. President; I did not take that 
attitude. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the Senator’s attitude? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is this—that the American manufacturers 
who started to manufacture ribbons and spools under free 
trade have been doing very well, and I hoped they would con- 
tinue to do so. That is the statement I made, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The statement was a little 
misleading to the Senator from New York and myself. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is not the best way out of 
this to let us strike out of this paragraph the word “ type- 
writers,” and let typewriters go on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Typewriters will go on the free list; certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. This throws the parts, 
then, into the basket clauses. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if the Senate wants to do that, let 
the Senate vote it, but the committee felt otherwise. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have the vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have a vote on it, and if the Senate 
wants to do it, it is all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. The question will be on agreeing to the 
committee amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Agreeing to the committee amendment on page 
252. That will automatically take typewriters off the free list, 
but it will transfer the ribbons to the cotton schedule and 
spools to the metal schedule, if the Senate rejects the committee 
amendment. If they do not defeat the committee amendment, 
and the committee amendment is sustained, then typewriters 
and the ribbons for typewriters and the spoois for typewriters 
will go on the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The constituents of the Sen- 
ator from California and the Senator from Tennessee are very 
much interested in this aspect of the question. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment on line 17, page 252, paragraph 1643. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better have a yea and nay vote. 
I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will not the Senator withhold that for a 
moment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. It will be extremely difficult to bring 
Senators in now. Can we not have a vote on this question 
without a quorum? I think we are in full agreement. I know 
the Senator from Utah is in duty bound to vote “yea,” but I 
think the rest of us are satisfied that the amendment shouid 
be disagreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this was one of the questions in 
the committee that was discussed very fully, and I would not 
want to agree to put ribbons and spools back on the free list 
without saying a word to the other members ef the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, would the Senator be will- 
ing to have the vote, with an understanding that if there is any 
feeling about it, we can reconsider it? I would be glad to move 
to reconsider under such circumstances. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the understanding that, this being Satur- 
day afternoon, and there being a desire not to call a quorum, I 
shall ask for a vote upon the amendment in the Senate if it is 
defeated. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will make the further sug- 
gestion that the Senator finds out if American capital is pro- 
ducing these articles in Europe. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want it distinctly understood that I will want 
a yote upon the matter in the Senate if it is defeated, but I can 
not, for the life of me, see why it should be defeated after the 
testimony given before the committee. So I am willing to have 
a division, and withdraw my request for a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah with- 
draws his suggestion of the absence of a quorum. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understand it, this amendment would 
put typewriters on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are on the free list anyhow; but it would 
take typewriter spools and typewriter ribbons off the free list, 
where the committee put them, and the spools would go into 
the metals schedule, basket clause, and the ribbons would go into 
the cotton schedule, according to the size of the thread. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the committee amendment in line 17, page 252, paragraph 1643. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a division. 

On a division, the amendment was rejected. 

The next amendment was, on page 272, line 22, where the 
committee proposed to strike out the word “ typewriters.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I hope that 
amendment will not be agreed to and that the item may be 
restored. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
just been taken. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 


It must be, in accordance with the vote that has 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was réjecterk 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 264. I will 
have to ask that it be passed over until we take up for con- 
sideration all the oil paragraphs that have been passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It will be passed over. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment is on page 270, line 6. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Utah to the amendment on page 268. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am aware of that, Mr. President, but I want 
to take up, first, the amendment to which I called attention. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment. 

The LEGISLATIVE OLERK. On page 270, line 6, after the word 
“statuary,” insert the following, “(except casts of plaster of 
Paris, or of compositions of paper or papier-mfaché),” so as to 
read: 


Pan. 1774. Altars, pulpits, communion tables, baptismal fonts, shrines, 
or parts of any of the foregoing, and statuary (except casts of plaster 
of Paris, or of compositions of paper or papier-maché), imported in 
good faith for presentation (without charge) to, and for the use of, 
any corporation or association organized and operated exclusively for 
religious purposes, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, one Senator asked that that go 
over, and said he desired to look into the matter and that he 
would let me know about it. I have not heard from him, so I 
see no reason why it should not be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the reason for this 
change? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was urged by a number of representatives 
of different churches who are interested in the matter, and it 
did not amount to much, so the committee granted their request. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection. I follow 
the judgment of the committee on that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment in line 6, page 290, paragraph 1774. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment to be considered is on 
page 274, line 5. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 

The Leotsuatrive CLERK. On page 274, line 5, the committee 
proposes to strike out “$100” and to insert in lieu thereof 
“ $200,” so as to read: 

Provided further, That up to but not exceeding $200 in value of arti- 
cles acquired abroad by such residents of the United States for per- 
sonal or household use or as souvenirs or curios, but not bought on 
commission or intended for sale, shall ba admitted free of duty. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I assume the 
Senator will agree to that amendment being rejected, from 
what he said the other day. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I would like to have done. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator. I 
think the exemption of $100 to those who travel to Europe and 
buy goods there is sufficient. There should not be any exemp- 
tion from tariff burdens to those who go to Europe and pur- 
chase goods, 

Mr. SMOOT. It is not alone on account of those who go to 
Europe but there are people going to Canada and stopping 
there a week who would bring back $200 worth of goods. 

Mr. BORAH, And no telling what it is. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. In fact, 15,000,000 people cross the 
Detroit River into Canada annually, and the expenditure of 
even a hundred dollars by each one of them for articles in 
Canada hurts business in the United States terrifically. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask that this amendment may be rejected. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it has been suggested to me, 
and I think with considerable foundation, that some limitation 
as to time should be provided in the case of an American citizen 
who goes out of the country aud brings in merchandise duty 
free. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is a very difficult question to handle. It 
has been discussed several times in the committee. 

Mr. BRATTON. Did the committee give consideration to it in 
connection with this bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The same question comes up every time. 
There are many obstacles in the way of enforcing such a pro- 
vision. Everybody would have to furnish an affidavit. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Returning travelers have to furnish affi- 
davits anyway. I think that would be a very simple way to 
handle the matter. It would certainly cut out all of the Cana- 
dian trips that have been suggested as a reason why the amend- 
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ment should not be adopted. In addition to that, every traveler 
abroad has to make an aflidavit anyway, and it would be per- 
fectly easy for him to state how long he had been abroad. 

Mr. SMOOT. He has to make a declaration as to what goods 
he brings in, but it does not indicate how long he has been 
abroad. 

Mr. McKELLAR. He does not now, but it would be the 
easiest thing in the world to add that to the affidavit. 

Mr. SMOOT. As far as that is concerned, right now his pass- 
port indicates that. It shows the day he left. 

Mr. McKELLAR. It might net even be necessary for the 
traveler to make an affidavit. Suppose we fix the time at 30 
days or 60 days, It seems to me that when people go abroad 
and our people go abroad a great deal—when they return they 
ought to be allowed to bring in as much as $200 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want the Senate first to disagree to this 
amendment. The committee agreed to allow an exemption of 
$200 instead of $100. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Why is that not a reasonable amount, 
where people go abroad? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator knew the millions and millions 
of people who go over into Canada 

Mr. McKELLAR. Travel to Canada would not cut any figure, 
because we would put in a limit of 60 days. 

Mr. SMOOT. They could go over there and stay 60 days. 

Mr. McKELLAR. There would be very few who would stay 
60 days in order to bring back an additional $100 worth of mer- 
chandise. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I would say 
to the Senator from Tennessee that the amount of clothing 
alone that is made and purchased abroad is tremendous, and if 
some limitation were imposed upon the extent to which clothing 
made abroad could come into this country under individual 
exemptions it would result in giving considerable more employ- 
ment to the people of this country; and what is true of clothing 
is true of a great many other things. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not know that I have any 
particular convictions about the matter at this time, but the 
committee amendment to the House paragraph increases the 
amount to $200. It does not seem to me that a majority of the 
committee, which must have been the father of the proposal, is 
present here to speak for that majority, and I suggest that the 
amendment go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr, BLAINE. 


I, too, hope that it will go over. 
I know there has been a great deal of contro- 
versy over the question of what exemption should be allowed, 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
press that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, why would not the Senate 
be in just as good a frame of mind to vote on this proposition 
now as later? There is a difference of opinion here. The com- 
mittee has recommended $200 as the limitation—I think, very 
properly so. I would like to raise it to 8300, but I am willing 
to accept the $200. But what is to be gained by having it go 
over? 

Mr. BLAINE. We scarcely have a quorum present. There 
is a mere handful of Senators in the Chamber. That was the 
only purpose I had in suggesting that it go over. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I am not particular about it going over. 
It seems to me we might vote on it; but I am certainly very 
much in favor of the committee amendment, and I am sorry to 
see the chairman of the committee against his own proposal. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator would not be in favor of It 
if he lived on the border. 

Mr. McKELLAR. We can correct the abuse there by fixing 
it so that a man or woman would have to stay abroad at least 
30 days or 60 days in order to take advantage of the exemption. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. ‘That is a harder restriction than we 
are proposing in this amendment. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. No; because I think an honest man travel- 
ing abroad should have the right to bring in as much as $200 
worth of goods free of duty. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I want to propose an amend- 
ment at the conclusion of the paragraph substantially in this 
language: 

Provided, That the provisions of the preceding proviso shall not ap- 
ply if the resident of the United States returning from abroad has been 
outside the United States less than 10 days. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I proposed an amendment in October to de- 
fine what is meant by the term returning tourist.“ I pro- 
vided, after conference with a great many interested persons, 


I hope the Senator will not 
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that a person must be absent more than three days in order to 
get the exemption, but anyone who is absent less than three 
days would not have it. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. That would be all right. 

Mr. COUZENS. The purpose of the 3-day provision is this. 
It was not intended that the restriction should apply against 
Cuba or Mexico or Canada, but that tourists could go over there 
and if they remained three days they could secure the exemp- 
tion, but they could not go over for an hour or two and do some 
shopping and then return and secure the exemption. Without 
such a restriction they could go back and forth several times 
a day and bring merchandise over each time free of duty. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the Senator from Michigan 
has handed me a copy of his proposed amendment. I think it 
is better than the one I proposed. I ask leave to substitute his 
amendment for mine and I join him in urging its adoption. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be reported for the information of the Senate. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 274, line 9, after “duty,” insert: 

If it is shown, under such rules and regulations as may be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of the Treasury, that such resident has been 
continuously abroad more than three calendar days (Sundays and holi- 
days included) immediately prior to the return of such resident to 
the United States. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Is the amendment in order under the 
rule? If it is not I would like to ask unanimous consent that it 
be in order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Under the rule it is not in 
order except by unanimous consent. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. I ask unanimous consent that it may be 
considered at this time. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, what is the request? 

Mr. McKELLAR. It is whether or not the amendment may 
be now considered. 

Mr. DILL. It will take some time to consider it. 

Mr. COUZENS. Just what does the Senator mean by that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I am not 


opposed to the unanimous-consent request, but I am opposed to 
the amendment unless it decreases the exemption. I want the 


exemption to be $100. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why can we not first vote on the pending 
amendment of the committee as to the amount of the exemption, 
as between $200 and 8100? 

Mr. DILL. We are not ready to vote on that yet. 

Mr. BRATTON, Before we vote on whether the amount shall 
be $100 or $200 I think we should know whether there is to be a 
limitation of time. It seems to me we should first determine 
whether or not there shall be a limitation of time and then we 
can determine better whether the amount should be $100 or $200. 
For that reason I hope the amendment to the amendment may 
be passed upon now. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan? Hearing none, those in favor of the amend- 
ment will say “ aye.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before the 
vote is taken, may I ask if the pending amendment is simply 
dealing with the limitation of time? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, lest there be any ques- 
tion about it let me say that I hold in my hand a letter from 
the Secretary of the Treasury in which the department specifi- 
cally recommends the limitation as an aid to administration. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I would like to know what the 
amendment about a 3-day limitation does? What is the pro- 
posal about a 3-day limit? What is its purpose? 

Mr. COUZENS. The purpose is to provide a definition of a 
tourist. Many demands have been made for a definition. In 
other words. it is desired to have a definition of “tourist” so 
that citizens can go back and forward to Mexico and to Canada, 
but they can not be classed as tourists under the provisions 
unless they remain absent three days or more. It is intended 
to prevent them from going to some contiguous country and 
bringing in goods free of duty under the tourist provision when 
they may have been in the other country only a few minutes 
or perhaps an hour or two. 

Mr. BRATTON. They can do it now every day or several 
times a day. 
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Mr. COUZENS. And they do it, too. They bring in $100 
worth of merchandise eyery day. 

Mr. DILL. What does this proposal mean? 

Mr. COUZENS. It means that if a person goes to Cuba or 
Mexico, he must be absent three days before he is entitled to 
the exemption. In other words, it defines what a tourist is. 

Mr. DILL. He can go then every three days? 

Mr, COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. DILL. That means if he goes to Canada and wants to 
come back the same day, if he has bought $50 worth of mer- 
chandise over there, he can not bring it in free? 

Mr. COUZENS. Unless he has been absent three days. 

Mr. DILL. I do not know why there should be any necessity 
for placing any such restriction upon our people going into 
Canada. $ 

Mr. COUZENS. The purpose is perfectly plain. It 
protect American merchants and producers. 

Mr. DILL. But the Senator proposes to prohibit the Ameri- 
can Citizen from taking advantage of the law unless he stays 
over there three days or longer. 

Mr. COUZENS. It never was intended in the first instance 
that it should apply except to tourists who went abroad across 
the ocean. That was the first intent of the exemption. 

Mr. DILL, I am willing to protect the American merchant, 
but on the other hand I would like to have a little protection 
for the American citizen. 

Mr. COUZENS. He has all the protection the law was in- 
tended to give him. 

Mr. COPELAND. A man can come in now and bring in 8100 
worth of merchandise free. 

Mr. COUZENS. But he will have to stay over there three 
days before he can bring it in free if the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. I must confess that I do not understand it. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is the purpose of the proposed amend- 
ment. Otherwise an American citizen working in Canada or 
Mexico could go over to Canada, for instance, every day and 
bring back $100 worth of merchandise free of duty. 

Mr. DILL. If that is the Senator’s purpose why not put a 
limitation on the number of times goods can be brought in 
within a given time? A provision that a man must stay in 
Canada three days in order to take advantage of this exemp- 
tion, it seems to me, is an undue and unjust burden upon the 
private citizen of the United States. 

Mr. COUZENS. It was not construed in the first place that 
he was a tourist unless he was absent three days. This is 
intended to apply to tourists. 

Mr. DILL. Is not the man who goes up there for a day or 
two entitled to these exemptions? Should he not have this 
privilege? $ 

Mr. COUZENS. If he stays three days, he should; otherwise 
he is not considered to be a tourist. In other words, there must 
be some definition of what a tourist is. 

Mr. BRATTON. As it is now a man can “ bootleg" mer- 
chandise into this country twice a day if he desires to do so. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; and it is done. 

Mr. DILL. I think the Senator has gone at the matter in 
the wrong way. I do not believe a person ought to be allowed 
to bring in goods 10 times a month, as this amendment would 
permit him to do, and I think he should not be required to stay 
there more than three days before he can bring anything back 
at all. There should be a limitation on the number of times a 
citizen can take advantage of the exemption. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I would like to present the 
difficulties of the Senator’s proposal. If his plan were adopted 
a citizen of the United States could go to all the ports of entry 
within a reasonable distance and come in as many times as he 
pleased, because the port of entry where he came in would not 
have information about his having come in previously at some 
other port of entry. In other words, he could keep on going 
into Canada every day and coming back at a different port of 
entry each day all up and down the Lakes, coming in at a dif- 
ferent point each day, unless there was a stipulation as to how 
long he must be absent before he could take advantage of the 
exemption. 

Mr. DILL. How long does a man have to stay in Canada 
now before he can bring in any merchandise free? 

Mr. COUZENS. Ten minutes or any brief length of time. 

Mr. DILL. I think we had better have a quorum before this 
amendment is considered further. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Chair has already ruled that it is 
carried. 

Mr. DILL. He said it was being voted on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair has not ruled that 
the amendment was adopted. 

Mr. COUZENS. There was a viva voce vote on it. 


is to 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
The noes have not been taken. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, would not this greatly in- 
convenience the people going into Canada and coming back into 
the United States? 

Mr. DILL. It would inconvenience them, of course. It is 
just one more piece of red tape. It is an effort to make a man 
stay in Canada three days before he can take advantage of the 
exemption. I think it is a ridiculous burden to place upon a 
man who wants to go over to Canada merely to spend the day, 
for instance. If it means anything, it ought to permit him to 
take advantage of the exemption without compelling him to stay 
in Canada three days or more. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of business to-day, the Senate shall take a recess 
until 11 o'clock Monday morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like to know the gen- 
eral purpose of the amendment, 

Mr. DILL. It is an amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] to require a man to stay in Can- 
ada three days before he can take advantage of the $100 or $200 
exemption free of duty when he brings anything back from 
Canada. 

Mr, TYDINGS, I dislike to be in opposition on such short 
notice to the amendment with which the Senator from Michigan 
must be more famillar than I am, because he lives near the 
Canadian border, But I want to register a protest against put- 
ting further restrictions on travel into and out of the United 
States. I think there are enough restrictions now. People com- 
ing back from a foreign country quite often have to wait for 
half a day out in New York harbor while inspectors ask them 
any number of questions and examine them and their baggage. 
I feel that we might have some more reasonable restrictions in 


Only the ayes have been taken. 


The Chair 


some regards and in some places, but to put a restriction of | 


this kind on a tourist it seems to me is unfair and unrea- 
sonable, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. 


Is the Chair to understand 


that the Senator from Washington desires to have a quorum 
called? 

Mr. DILL. 
there ought to be a quorum call, 


If we are going to yote on the amendment to-day, 
I am willing to let the amend- 
ment go over. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to have it go over. 

Mr, DILL. So would I. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment is before the 
Senate, and the question is now upon agreeing to it. 

Mr. SWANSON, Mr. President, if the amendment should go 
over until Monday, then it would be before the Senate at any 
time it might be called up. There seems to be a great diversity 
of opinion and it seems to me we ought to have a quorum before 
we pass on the question. If unanimous consent was giyen for 
consideration of the amendment, it would be just as available 
on Monday as it is now. It seems to me the best disposition 
of the situation is to let the amendment go over until Monday. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I think there is not a quorum 
in the Chamber now. Therefore I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Baird George 
Burkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Bicase 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cousens 
Dale 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcait 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Phipps 

Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh. Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatueld 
Hawes 
Hefin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Dill Jones 
Fess Kean Sheppard 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the amendment may 
be reported. 

The PRESIDING 
amendment 

The Curr Crenxk. The Senator from Michigan offers the 
following amendment: On page 274, line 9, after “duty,” to 
insert: 


OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
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If it is shown, under such rules and regulations as may be prescribed 
by the Secretary of the Treasury, that such resident has been con- 
tinuously abroad more than three calendar days (Sundays and holidays 
Included) Immediately prior to the return of such resident to the 
United States. e 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I wish to offer an amendment 
in the nature of a substitute for the pending amendment, I 
ask the Senator from Michigan if he will let me present it? 
Perhaps it will meet the objection of all of us. The amendment 
I desire to offer is to strike out the period in line 9, on page 
274, and to insert the following: 


Provided further, That residents of the United States shall not take 
advantage of the exemption herein granted within a period of 30 days 
from the last exemption claimed. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I ask the Senator how such a 
provision as that couid be enforced? Along the St. Clair and 
Detroit Rivers a man could come in from Windsor to Detroit 
to-day ; to-morrow he could go three or four miles up the river 
and come in at Walkerville; he could go up the river and come 
in at Port Lambton or Sarnia or other points along the river, 
I ask the Senator how the customs authorities could ascertain 
whether the individual had complied with the provision which 
he suggests? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will admit that there might be cases 
where men might come in at different ports of entry, but even 
if a man wanted to be dishonest he would only be able to avail 
himself perhaps in a month of four different ports of entry, 
because his work would not permit him 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr, DILL addressed the Chair. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me complete the sentence, and I will 
yield—because his work would not, perhaps, permit him to go 
all up and down the border to bring in a hundred dollars‘ 
worth of goods each day. On the other hand, if the amendment 
of the Senator from Michigan should be adopted, a man would 
have to live abroad three days before he could take advantage 
of his exemption. Suppose I wanted to go to Niagara Falls, 
and from there to go into Canada to spend the day, and I 


| wanted to buy some trinkets over there, worth, say, $150, for 


my friends or family, when I got back from my one day’s visit 
to Canada I would have to pay a duty on the gifts I had pur- 
chased. I should much prefer to preserve the right of the 
casual visitor in Canada and that there should be a few 
violations in Canada under my amendment, than to have the 
Senator’s amendment adopted, which would exclude all privi- 
leges of that kind unless the traveler remained in Canada three 
days in order to bring Into the United States $100 or $200 worth 
of gifts. 

Mr. COUZENS and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield first to the Senator from Michigan; 
then I will yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. COUZENS. There is no objection, as I see it, to the 
Senator's amendment, if it could be made operative. The Sena- 
tor is only referring to the casual traveler, but if his amend- 
ment should be adopted, the professional smuggler—and that 
is the individual whom we desire to protect ourselves against 
would be able to accomplish the very thing I have just pointed 
out by going up and down the river and smuggling goods into 
the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may first answer the Senator from 
Michigan, I will then yield to the Senator from Utah who has 
several times asked me to yield. 

I will admit that it is practically impossible to stop all smug- 
gling by passing a law, but I feel that the people who live in 
Canada and work in Detroit or vice versa go through the same 
port of entry to their work each day, and that the vast major- 
ity of the entrants into the United States will find no difficulty in 
observing the law in accordance with my amendment. I should 
like to vote for the Senator’s amendment—I think His purpose 
is fine—if it were not for the fact that many people who go to 
Canada for one or two days would be prohibited from taking 
advantage of an exemption which they would have if tbey 
came in at New York City instead of Detroit. 

Mr. COUZENS. Canada permits no such exemption; Canada 
knows better than to make a provision for such free entry. 
The people who work in Detroit and go back to Canada can not 
take goods into Canada to the amount of $100 free of duty every 
time they enter Canada. Should we not be just as anxious to 
protect our citizens against such an imposition as Canada is 
willing to protect her citizens? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to do that, I will say to the 
Senator, but I do not want to do it at the expense of any 
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great body of people who want to take advantage of the oppor- 
tunity of bringing in some slight gifts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think that is, the greatest difficulty 
with the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. If we 
should adopt that amendment, then every port of entry in the 
United States would have to telegraph to every other port of 
entry to ascertain the facts as to the entry of the particular 
individual into the United States within 30 days. It would be 
impossible to administer. That is the difficulty I find with it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If I may be allowed to perfect my amend- 
ment, which I had to draw rather hastily, I could change it to 
cure the defect the Senator points out. I could draw the 
amendment so as to provide that “under proper regulations 
by the Treasury Department” so-and-so shall be the case, so 
that the Treasury Department itself could govern that phase 
of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
any. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. The argument to the effect that it would be im- 
possible to administer such a provision seems to me to be with- 
out foundation. If it be required that not more than once in 
80 days shall anybody be permitted to take advantage of this 
objection, it would not be a very difficult job to take the names 
of the different people crossing the border and by mail certify 
them alphabetically to the different ports of entry. So I do 
not think that objection is so serious, and I do not think the 
amendment is at all impossible to administer when the entry 
is made only once a month. If it were made every few days 
the situation would be different. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

Mr. DILL. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask the Senator from Michi- 
gan is it not a fact now—it is according to my recollection— 
that anyone coming into the United States must fill out a cus- 
toms questionnaire and on that questionnaire must set down 
all the articles he is bringing in? If in administering the 
amendment as I have proposed it a man should swear that he 
had not brought in anything for 30 days, and if the contrary 
should be true he would have made a false statement and would 
be open to criminal prosecution. So that phase of the matter 
would largely be covered by the declaration of the incoming 
citizen. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr, Couzens]? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to point out that even though the 
enforcement of such a provision were possible, there would be 
much unfairness about it. For instance, a man who lives in 
Detroit or elsewhere along the border, under the amendment 
of the Senator, could go over to Canada once a month and bring 
in an overcoat, a suit of clothes, all the garments, indeed, 
which he needed; in fact, a man could go over and take all 
of his five children with him and come back the same day and 
Sring in $500 worth of goods and have them all exempt. Unless 
some limitation were provided, that sort of thing would be 
encouraged by the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But there is nothing unfair, if the Senator 
will permit me to interrupt his statement, because I might take 
my five children to Europe every month and buy all their clothes 
over there, and on bringing them in I would have an exemption 
at the port of New York. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I should like to see the whole 
exemption eliminated. I see no reason why those who can 
afford to tour in Europe should have the privilege of bringing in 
free of duty the goods which they buy 

Mr. TYDINGS. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. COUZENS. While the poor man or the one in medium 
circumstances has to go to the store and pay the duty. In other 
words, the man who can afford to go to Europe and buy a fur 
coat and other clothing can get them in free of duty, while some 
citizen who can not afford to go to Europe has to go to a store, 
to patronize American enterprise, and is required to pay the 
duty, because the merchant has to pay the duty. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Although I am not so strong for it, I should 
think it would be much better for the Senate to eliminate the 
oon exemption than to put this restriction of three days into 

e law. 


I do not see that that would help the situation 
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Mr. COUZENS. I am in entire accord with the views of the 
Senator, and I should like to vote to eliminate the entire exemp- 
tion. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The red tape and the inconvenience to a citi- 
zen coming back into the United States under either the Sen- 
ator’s amendment or, frankly, under my own would be consid- 
erable. Rather than subject the man who goes over for a short 
holiday to such inconvenience and delay and red tape, I think 
it would be better if we should repeal the exemption, because 
the amount of tax he would have to pay on the imported articles 
would be infinitesimal in most cases. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Wash- 
ington. 


Mr. DILL. In answer to the Senator from Michigan, who 


says that everybody can go over once in 80 days and bring in 
goods, I call attention to the fact that under the Senator's 
amendment they can go over ten times in a month and bring in 


Mr. COUZENS. No; I beg the Senator’s pardon. The Sen- 
ator complains about my amendment because the man has to 
stay over there three days. Under the Senator’s provision he 
does not have to stay over there 30 minutes. 

Mr. DILL. No; and I think he should not have to stay there. 
I think setting up a restriction that makes American citizens 
pay hotel bills in Canada if they want to take advantage of this 
provision is a very bad principle. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But the Senator, I think, will not deny that 
under his amendment it is possible for a man to bring in $2,000 
worth of goods by bringing in, every three days, $200 worth of 
exempt goods ten times a month. Under my amendment he 
could only bring in $200 worth every 30 days; so that my 
amendment is at least more effective than the Senator’s amend- 
ment in that respect. 

Mr. COUZENS Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. To overcome the objections that have been 
made, I desire to amend my amendment as follows: On page 
274, line 4, beginning at the words Provided further,” I desire 
to eliminate all of the language down to the word “duty” on 
line 9. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has a right to 
modify his amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, before the Senator does that, 
I should like to say a word. 

This $100 exemption is not based upon the amount of duty 
that we can collect or not collect. This is done for adminis- 
trative purposes. It is impossible to require a man having a 
jackknife in his pocket, or having 15 cents’ worth of something 
else in his pocket, to pay a duty upon it. 

If the Senator thinks that is not a fair statement as to the 
positioh taken by the Treasury Department, I will say that the 
object of it was this: 

The exemption of $100 was sufficient to cover anything that 
would come in, in an ordinary way, that a man would bring in 
in his pocket, or a small purchase made in a foreign country; 
and it would not be sufficient to justify him in going to a for- 
eign country to purchase those goods. The administration of it 
would be very simple, indeed, up to that amount; but if it was 
a small amount I do not know that we would ever get them in. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COUZENS. Just to point out the absurdity of the state- 
ment that this is a Treasury administrative measure, even now 
citizens who come across the border from Canada or Mexico 
bring in all kinds of articles up to $5 or $10, and no question 
is raised. The question is not raised whether it comes under 
this exemption or not. In fact, up along the Detroit and St. 
Clair Rivers, the customs authorities do not bother anybody 
who comes across from Canada with anything less than $25 in 
value. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is just what I said; but they go further, 
and say the exemption should be $100. If it were a question 
of revenue, then they would get it on the $5 article; but they 
do not do it. hey do not undertake to do it. It is an 
administrative feature. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. Then make it $5, if you want to bring in the 
man’s jackknife and the simple sort of things that the Senator 
refers to. The Senator knows just as well as I do that the 
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customs authorities do not go to the extreme of attempting to 
assess all of these things, whether the people who bring them in 
are tourists or not, 

Mr. SMOOT. I know; that is what I say; and they do not 
do it unless it is of the value of $100. 

Mr. COUZENS. Why $100? 

Mr. SMOOT. Simply because it is an arbitrary figure placed 
here by the Treasury Department, because they thought it 
would not pay to try to collect taxes on items under $100, and 
force the Treasury Department to make an investigation below 
that amount. That is why the $100 exemption is suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. ‘The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes]. 

Mr. JONES, Mr. President, I desire to make a parliamentary 
inguiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr, JONES. Has the committee amendnrent in line 5 been 
passed upon? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it has not. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not yet. 

Mr. JONES. I asked that question because I had not been 
able to be on the floor of the Senate. 

I merely want to say, Mr. President, that I think we ought to 
strike out this exemption entirely. 1 can not see where it causes 
any trouble from the administrative end. I know that a tourist 
now has to make out a statement as to what he brings in; and 


if he makes out a statement that he has nothing, where is the | 


trouble about it from an administrative standpoint? I can not 
see where there is any. Of course a man who is disposed to 
swear falsely will do it with reference to the $100 item. 

Mr. SMOOT. But suppose he did bring in a $2 article; would 
the Senator favor collecting duty on that? 

Mr. JONES. What is the trouble about that? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will cost more than the duty will ever 
amount to. 

Mr. JONES. Why, all they do now is to make out a state- 
ment; and they will haye to make out a statement. Then, when 
they make out the statement, if they say, Here is $2” or “ $5,” 
they will pay the duty on it, and that ends it. There is no 
trouble or delay about that, 

I will say that I never took advantage of this matter per- 
sonually but once. I never was over in Canada but once; but 
I remember that I had to make out a statement of every article 
I had purchased, and when it was shown that that did not 
exceed the limitation, that ended it. If you put it the other 
way, all that a man has to do is to make ont a statement as 
to what he brings in, and pay the duty on it there in five min- 
utes, and it is done, 

I want to say, Mr. President, that I think this exemption 
should be cut out entirely. I think that our citizens, in coming 
out of Canada, should be treated just as Canadian citizens are 
treated in Canada when they come out of this country. This 
exemption permits subterfuge—not exactly subterfuge, either, 
because it is a compliance with the law. A man goes into 
Canada one day and brings $100 worth of goods into this coun- 
try. Then, the next day, he goes in and brings out another $100 
worth; and if he has a family of four or five children he can 
bring in four or five hundred dollars’ worth each time. It 
means a great deal, I know, to the merchants along the border; 
and I can not see the justification for making any exemption of 
this kind at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Take the item of $2 to which the Senator re- 
ferred. If the duty was 10 per cent, that would be 20 cents. 
That not only has to be entered at the port of entry but a record 
has to be kept of it. It has to be sent here to the department. 
It has to be carried through the accounts of the department 
just the same as if it were $2,000. 

Mr. COUZENS. How does Canada do it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know anything about Canada’s laws. 

Mr. COUZENS. Canada can take care of her citizens, all 
right. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
duty upon it? 

Mr. COUZENS. That is for Canada to determine. 
that they do not have any such exemption as we have. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not what I asked the Senator. I asked 
the Senator, if an article worth $2 goes into Canada, whether 
they impose a duty upon it. 

Mr. COUZENS. According to law; yes. 
curry it out, I do not know. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, well, I know they do not carry it out. 

Mr, COUZENS. That is another matter. I am not talking 
about whether or not they carry it out in an administrative way. 
I am talking about the law. I do not know how Canada carries 
out her law. I know she has no property exemption on any 
goods admitted into Canada. 


If there is a $2 article, does Canada impose a 


Whether or not they 
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Mr. JONES. I do not think the suggestion of the Senator 
from Utah should have any influence upon determining the 
policy that we are going to adopt. 

As I say, without taking any more of the time of the Senate, 
I should be glad to see this exemption stricken out. I think it 
ought to be done. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment, 
which will be stated by the clerk. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The pending amendment is the amendment 
of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines]. 

Mr. COUZENS. As I understand, the Senator from Mary- 
land did not offer an amendment. He suggested one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Maryland 
give his attention to the statement of the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. COUZENS. Did the Senator from Maryland offer an 
amendment, or did he just suggest it? 

Mr, TYDINGS. No; I offered an amendment. 

Mr. COUZENS. As a substitute for mine? 

Mr. TYDINGS. As a substitute for the amendment of the 
Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Is that amendment perfected now, so that 
the Senator wants it voted on? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. The purpose of the amendment is that 
a person could take advantage of the exemption once every 3 
days, but he could not do it each day; the idea being that a 
bona fide traveler in Canada who did not want to violate the 
customs laws would not be handicapped if my amendment were 
adopted, and that 99.4 per cent of the Senator's objection would 
be eliminated if my amendment were adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that even 
agreement to the Senator's amendment would not prevent the 
Senator from Michigan from moving to strike out the entire 
paragraph later. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. Is 
my amendment, to strike out the entire proviso, now pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. No; the pending amendment is the 
one offered by the Senator from Maryland as a substitute, 
which takes precedence over the amendment of the Senator 
from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Maryland 
did not offer his amendment after I substituted my amend- 
ment. I substituted my amendment, I think, after the Senator 
left the Chamber, in which I asked to have stricken out all of 
the bill from lines 5 to 9, page 274. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COUZENS. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I was here when the Senator offered that 
amendment; and let me say that I offered my substitute for his 
amendment prior to the time that he offered to strike out the 
entire proviso. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
What is pending? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
from Maryland. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Maryland is rejected, then the question 
will come on the amendment offered by the Senator from Michi- 
gan, will it not? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator is correct. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typincs] 
offers the following amendment: On page 274, line 4, after the 
word “Treasury,” insert: 

Provided further, That a resident of the United States shall not take 
advantage of the exemption herein granted within a period of 30 days 
from the last exemption claimed. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. JONES. I understood that the Senator from Michigan 
[Mr. Couzens] offered an amendment after the word “duty,” in 
line 9, and that it is for that amendment that a substitute was 
offered by the Senator from Maryland. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He did. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, in stating my amendment I 
think the clerk made a slight error. My amendment started 
with page 274, line 9, and was to strike out the period and in- 
sert a comma, and so forth. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That is correct. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from Maryland. [Putting the 
question.] By the sound, the “noes” seem to have it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I eall for a division. 

Mr. DILL. Let us have the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. JONES. Mr, President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 


The amendment of the Senator 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state his in- 
quiry. 

Mr. JONES. If this amendment should be adopted, then 
would the motion of the Senator from Michigan to strike out 
be in order? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be in order. The yeas 
and nays have been ordered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. If 
I were permitted to vote, I would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. In his absence I withhold my vote, 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. MoCuttocH], who is absent. I transfer that pair to 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He has a 
pair with the junior Senator from Alabama [Mr. BLACK]. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FHSS. I wish to announce the following general pairs. 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENzEN] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ro] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrmerson] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; and 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssorovucH] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

Mr. MOSES. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. Broussard]. He being absent and I not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have already voted, but I have a pair to-day with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TownsenpD]. I transfer that pair 
to the senior Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] and allow 
my vote to stand. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. SrepHens] and the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KinG] are necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Asuurst], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Srecx], the Senator 
from Montana [Mr. Warsa], and the Senator from Louisiana 
[Mr. BROUSSARD] are necessarily detained on official business. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. WacGnes] is necessarily detained from the Senate. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 26, as follows: 
YEAS—40 

Kendrick 
La Follette 


McKellar 
McMaster 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Dill 


Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 


Fletcher 


Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Jones Wheeler 
Allen 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Couzens 
Dale 

Fess 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Frazier 
Goff 
Greene 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Howell 
Johnson 


Robsion, Ky. 

Schall 

Smoot 
NOT VOTING—30 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Black 
Broussard 
Cutting 
Dencen 


Gould 
Grundy 
Hayden 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Reed 

Hebert Robinson, Ark. 
King Robinson, Ind. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
Glenn Moses Steck 
Goldsborough Patterson Stephens 

So Mr. Typtnes’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the amendment having been 
adopted, I now move that the proviso just adopted, and the 
language beginning on line 4 with the word “ Provided,” down 
to and including the word “ duty ” on line 9, be eliminated from 
the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair suggest that in 
order to get the bill into proper shape, the amendment in line 
5 should first be voted on, and then the Senator’s motion would 
be appropriate. 

Mr. COUZENS. The purpose of this proposal is to cut the 
whole proviso out, and then there will be no discussion of the 
amendment on line 5. If the Senate agrees to take out the 
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entire proviso, the question of the $100 or the $200 will not 
have to be acted upon. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair realizes that; but if 
the amendment suggested by the Senator should be agreed to, 
there would be nothing in conference in connection with the 
paragraph ; and as the committee has recommended an increase, 
it seems to the Chair that the amendment in line 5 should be 
voted on first, so that in case the motion of the Senator from 
Michigan should prevail, the question would be in conference. 

The question is on agreeing to the committee amendment, on 
page 274, line 5, to strike out “$100” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “ $200,” so as to make the additional proviso read: 

Provided further, That up to but not exceeding $200 in value of 
articles acquired abroad by such residents of the United States for per- 
sonal or household use or as souvenirs or curios, but not bought on 
commission or intended for sale, shall be admitted free of duty. 


Mr. JONES. Let us have the yeas and nays on the question 
whether we shall increase the exemption from $100 to $200, 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if we are to have a yea-and- 
nay vote on the $200 exemption as provided by the committee, I 
want to say a few words. 

For a great many years the exemption has been $100. The 
exemption was put into the law with the intention of per- 
mitting those persons who toured Europe in particular, or at 
least those who were away from the country for a considerable 
time, to bring in duty-free goods up to the value of $100. 

When the Finance Committee began the consideration of this 
paragraph, one of the Senators—I think it was the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep]—suggested that in view of the 
depreciation of the value of the dollar, the exemption ought 
to be increased to $200. 

The committee did not give very much consideration to the 
matter, as I remember, and there was little or no debate on it. 
Nothing regarding the subject had been drawn to the attention 
of the committee in any hearings on any feature of the bill, so 
that the minds of the members of the committee had not been 
directed specially to the subject, and without much consideration 
the $200 exemption item was adopted. 

As soon as the action of the committee became known, pro» 
tests started coming in from all over the country, and particu: 
larly from the merchants and manufacturers along the border, 
where the greatest abuse of that exemption was practiced. 

In my judgment, there is no reason whatever for any exemp 
tion. Certainly there is no reason for increasing the exemption 
from $100 to $200. The contention that the administration of 
the customs laws may be handicapped by the elimination of all 
exemption is not sound, for the reason that the law already re. 
quires a declaration by a returning tourist. A customs official 
has to check the declaration made by the returning tourist, and 
then he has to check the actual importations with the declara» 
tion. All that having been done, it is not material whether 
there is any exemption or not. 

For the sake of the argument, let us assume that there is some 
difficulty. The difficulty referred to by the Senator from Utah 
as to the $2 item can be taken care of, if we decide not to repeal 
this section, by inserting the amount, $2 or $5. 

What I object to, and what the merchants along the border 
object to, is the abuse of this privilege by people by the millions 
purchasing merchandise across in Canada and Mexico, and bring- 
ing it in duty free. 

The unfairness of this exemption is apparent in the fact that 
those persons wealthy enough to travel abroad and buy their 
jewelry, their watches, or their garments abroad, can bring those 
things into this country free of duty, but if a citizen of this 
country who could not afford to travel to Europe, goes to a 
merchant in the city of New York to buy a like article, such as 
the person imports on his return from Europe, he has to pay the 
duty. In other words, if a man wants to buy a $50 clock or 
watch from a merchant in New York, he pays the unreasonable 
tariff that we have on clocks and watches, but if he is rich 
enough to travel in Europe he can bring back the same clock 
or watch with him and have no duty to pay. From an adminis- 
trative standpoint and as a matter of equity there is no justi- 
fication for any exemption whatsoever. I hope the amendment 
proposed by the committee will not be agreed to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, if there are 
any benefits attaching to tariff legislation, all citizens enjoy 
those benefits. If there are any burdens attaching to a tariff 
bill, all citizens ought to bear those burdens. Under the present 
law two classes are partially exempt from the burdens imposed 
under the provisions we have been discussing, those who live 
along the border and those who are wealthy enough to travel 
abroad. I am opposed to any exception being given to any class 
of people under any law. Those who remain in America must 
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pay the increased prices caused by the tariff. Why should those 
who buy outside be exempt? The exception was originally put 
in the bill as a matter of bookkeeping and administration and 
not to give a preference or partial exemption to any class of 
people who are able to travel or who live on the border. It 
might be an advantage to the bookkeeping department of the 
Treasury and the custonis officials to provide a slight exemption, 
but that is the only justification. Therefore I shall vote first 
for the lowest exemption amount named, and if a motion is made 
to eliminate it entirely, I shall yote to prevent the exemption of 
the two classes who get all the benefit of the protection system 
and who seek to dodge or in fact escape the burdens of the 
tariff in increased prices, as in the case of those who are living 
along the border and who travel abroad. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, in line with the Sena- 
tors observation, I call his attention to the official tourist book 
issued by all Canadian Provinces, a part of Which reads as 
follows: 


All American visitors are reminded that all articles imported from 
abroad are cheaper in Canada because of the saving In duty. American 
citizens may take home with them, free of duty, $100 in merchandise 
for every member of the family. 


It is now proposed to make that $200, and an inyitation is 
offered to all the people of the United States, with that as an 
incentive, to cross Into Canada and take advantage of the ex- 
emption. It is an imposition upon honest American business. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I want to call the attention of the 
Senator from Massachusetts to the fact that in the previous 
part of section 1789 there are already a considerable number of 
provisions where travelers are not seriously burdened in bring- 
ing in articles of clothing for personal use and personal apparel. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, that is a different 
proposition. 

Mr. DILL. 
respect. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A person ought to have the 
right to bring in wearing apparel free of duty. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there a second to the request for 
the yeas and nays? 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. HARRISON. If there is an amendment to be offered to 
this paragraph, ought it to be offered before the vote to strike 
it all out? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr, HARRISON. I desire to offer such an amendment. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. There is a committee amendment 
pending to strike out “$100” and insert “ $200.” The question 
now is on agreeing to the committee amendment, 

The amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now Is on the motion 
of the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] to strike out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr, HARRISON. Before the amendment is voted on I should 
like to perfect the provision by offering the following amend- 
ment, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 274, at the end of line 9, 
insert the following additional proviso: 


Provided further, That no courtesy of the port, free entry, or special 
privileges or preference in the examination of merchandise or baggage 
shall hereafter be extended to any person whomsoever who is subject 
to the payment of customs duties. 


Mr, COUZENS. I am glad to accept that as an amendment. 
Mr. HARRISON. I think it will be unanimously approved. 
Mr. FESS. To whom does the provision apply? 

Mr. HARRISON. It applies to Senators and Congressmen. 

Mr. FESS. Does it apply to the Treasury Department, for 
example? 

Mr. HARRISON, It applies to everybody except the mem- 
bers of the Diplomatic Service. 

Mr. FESS. I understand that such a proviso has been 
adopted except as to officers of the Government, and the Sena- 
tor now wants to extend it to officers of the Government? 

Mr. HARRISON, I want it to apply to officials of the Gov- 
ernment in high places as well as citizens in ordinary life. 

Mr. FESS. I am not sure but what it ought to be enacted 
into law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, this provision does not apply 
to my amendment, My proposal is to repeal the whole pro- 
vision. It does not fit in with this provision at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. There might not be anything for me to 
tack it on to unless it is done here. I prefer to have it come in 
this way. 


There is already considerable leeway in that 
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Mr. COUZENS. It can be tacked on after line 4. 

Mr. HARRISON. If my amendment should be adopted, the 
Senator could then move to strike out that part which does not 
apply to the amendment that has first been adopted, 

Mr. COUZENS. Why not vote on my amendment first? 
There is no connection between the two. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think I prefer to present it in this way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment submitted by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question now is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Michigan, which does not 
include the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi just 
agreed to. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. COUZENS. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. MOSES (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement with reference to the absence of my general pair 
as on the previous roll call, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
IMr. Sternens]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. Meuron]. 
I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurst] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND], 
which I transfer to the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway] and let my vote stand. 

Mr. CAPPER. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of my colleague the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. 
If present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish te announce the absence of the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastines] on official business. 

I also wish to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DN with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rum with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; 

The Senator from Maryland [Mr. Gotossoroven] with the 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. Sreok]; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Beas}. 

The result was announced—yeas 19, nays 43, as follows: 
YERAS—19 

McNary 
Metcal 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
NAYS—43 


Simmons 
Sullivan 
Vandenberg 
Walsh, Mass. 


Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Couzens 
Dill 


Fess 
Fletcher 
Harris 
Johnson 
Jones 


Barkley Glass 
Bingham 
Blaine 
Bratton 
Brock 
Connally 
Copeland 
Dale Oddie 
Frazier Phipps —_— 
George Sean Robsion, Ky. 
Gillett Kendrick Schall 

NOT VOTING—34 
Moses 
Patterson 
Pine 
Pittman 


Keyes Shipstead 
La Follette Smith 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 


Smoot 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harrison 
Hatfield 


Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Grundy 
Hastings 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Binck 
Bleuse 
Broussard 
Caraway 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 
Cutting King Shortridge 
Deneen MeCulloch Steck 

So Mr. Couzens’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senate now to return to page 268, 
paragraph 1767. I forget what Senator it was who asked that 
the amendment inserting the word “ crude” in line 23 go over. 
The paragraph was at first agreed to, and then a request was 
made that the word “crude” in line 23 go over for future con- 
sideration. All there is to it is this: 

The word “crude” has been inserted before the words “ salt 
cake” in order to confine paragraph 1767 to crude salt cake, 
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to permit the classification of refined salt cake or sodium sul- 
phate under paragraph 82, I repeat, I forget what Senator 
asked that the amendment go over. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], in the absence of his colleague [Mr. 
HaypeN], asked that that amendment go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was the case, but I was not 
sure, I should now like to have the amendment agreed to. 
Then, if the junior Senator from Arizona shall desire to bring 
it up later, he may do so. I can not, however, see any reason 
why the amendment should have gone over. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have offered an amendment, but I do not 
believe it is pertinent to this particular paragraph. The amend- 
ment which I have offered is an amendment placing sulphate 
of ammonia on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment relative to ammonia is in 
paragraph 7, in the first schedule, I will say to the Senator 
from Georgia. That has nothing to do with this amendment, 

Mr. GEORGE. That is not pertinent at this time. 

Mr, SMOOT. It is not involved in this amendment at all. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
committee amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The next amendment passed over will be found 
on page 279, line 2, paragraph 1805. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 279, paragraph 1805, line 2, 
the Committee on Finance proposes to strike out the “$15” 
and to insert 835.“ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this is a very important 
amendment. On works of art, especially painted glass windows 
imported for use in churches, the committee has raised the 
limit of value from $15 to $35. The present law provides that 
such stained glass windows valued at $15 or more per square 
foot shall come in exempt from taxation; but the Committee 
on Finance has sought to inerease the value to $35; in other 
words, on such windows valued at less than $35 there is to be 
a tax imposed; if they are valued at $35 or more they come in 
exempt from duty. The fact is, that the value of the article 
imported is usually about from $20 to $25 per square foot; in 
other words, if the committee amendment shall be adopted win- 
dows of the character which go into the churches of the country 
will have to pay a tax. The committee is seeking to impose a 
tax on those stained windows. I am opposed to this increase 
which is proposed by the Senate committee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND, I ask the Senator from Utah if he will let 
this amendment go over? I have a docket on this subject in 
my office, I did not know the amendment was coming up, and I 
am not prepared to discuss it, and so I ask that it may go over. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Harrison] has made a statement as to the facts in this 
ease. The question is whether a tax shall be imposed on stained 
or painted window glass valued at not over $15 or not over 
$35. Those engaged in the industry throughout the country 
state that unless the value should be raised to 835 the whole 
business would go abroad; and virtually there has been no 
domestic business along this line for some time. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Tariff Commission, I 
understand, estimated that for 1929 the current domestic pro- 
duction of this sort of stained glass amounted to $7,500,000. 
Prior to that there were no facts gathered by the Tariff Com- 
mission; but in the hearings before the Finance Committee, 
on page 1597, I think, the statement is made that in 1920 
the domestic production amounted to $500,000; that in 1927 it 
amounted to $3,000,000; and in 1929 the Tariff Commission shows 
that it was seven and a half million dollars. So that apparently 
from these figures there has been a constant increase in the 
domestic production of this character of stained glass. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but there has also been a constant in- 
crease in importations. It is only a question as to whether the 
limit of value of stained glass shall be raised from $15 to $35. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In 1925 the figures which have been sub- 
mitted to me show that there were 111,836 square feet imported; 
that in 1928 there were 75,101 square feet imported, and the 
value fell off from $202,000 to $183,000. Those were the imports 
under the dutiable schedule in paragraph 230. 

On the free list there were imported in 1925, 5,369 square feet, 
valued at $74,499, while in 1928 there were imported 7,215 square 
feet, valued at $125,000. There has been an increase from 
$74,000 to $125,000 in the value of the imports coming in free 
of duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But there has been a decrease from $202,000 
to $183,000 of those coming in under paragraph 230, 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but the Senator will notice that while 
there has been a decrease in the number of square feet coming 
in from 1925 to 1928, the value per unit of the glass imported 
in 1928 was much greater per square foot than that imported 
in 1925. In other words, the churches are using a better grade 
of glass. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was only slightly more valuable, because 
the 75,000 square feet coming in in 1928 under paragraph 230 
were valued at $183,000 as compared to a value of $202,000 for 
111,000 square feet in 1925. 

Mr. SMOOT. The way to figure it is this: There was a 40 
per cent increase in the number of square feet imported in 1928. 
There has been an increase in the importations into the United 
States of 40 per cent from 1925 to 1928; in other words, the 
number of square feet in 1925 was 5,369 and in 1928 it was 
7,215, which is an increase of 40 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think that the figures show that the quan- 
tity of this glass coming in free of duty amounts to about 8 per 
cent of the domestic production. The question is whether that 
quantity of importations justifies the raising of the limit from 
$15 to $35, so that there will be still more of this glass brought 
under the dutiable provision. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a fair statement. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the real question, as I un- 
derstand, is whether or not we want to increase the limitation 
on yalue from $15 to $35 and impose a duty on stained glass 
brought in for church purposes which is now on the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. To increase the limit from $15 to $35—that is 
the whole question. 

Mr. GEORGE. In other words, to state the case concretely, 
if the value of imported stained glass were $34, under this 
amendment it would be dutiable, but if the value were over $35 
it would come in free. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator is expecting by 
this provision to tax the stained glass for use in churches that 
has been coming into this country free. By this amendment 
that glass is to be taxed. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment will impose a tax upon all 
the stained glass that has been coming into the United States 
free when valued between $15 and $35. That is what this 
amendment seeks to do. 

Mr. HARRISON: Formerly such glass came in free. 
the Senator wants to tax it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York, who requests that this amend- 
ment go over? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will inquire of the Senator if he thinks there 
is any need of having the amendment go over? I recognize 
the fact that most of the glass of this character is made in 
New York, and most of it is also used there. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am in favor of the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I so understand. The question is, Do we want 
the workingmen who make this glass in the United States to 
continue in that business, or do we want the churches to buy 
the glass for less money; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let me inquire if it is a matter 
of ordinary labor or is it a matter of skilled and artistic labor? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a matter of skilled and artistic labor. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Skilled and artistic labor is 
scarcely to be promoted, it seems to me, by a tariff. 

Mr, SMOOT. Glass of this character is a specialty; the pro- 
duction of such glass is the work of men who have been engaged 
in it all their lives. Of course, they have become experienced 
in that particular work. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 


Now 


They become artists in that line 
of work, Anything that costs over $15 a square foot is really 
an artistic work. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about that. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have a telegram in reference to this mat- 
ter which happened to come in this morning; I have also dozens 
of others in my office relative to it; and that was the reason 
I asked that the amendment go over. The concern which sends 
the telegram, the Haskin Glass Studio, is located at Rochester, 
N. V., and has been there for 50 years doing this character of 
work, They are very much concerned and point out the neces- 
sity of assistance in this particular matter. I hope the com- 
mittee amendment will prevail, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sen- 
ator a question. 5 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Is this increase proposed because of an in- 
crease in importations, or because of an increase in the average 
price paid by American churches per square foot for glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was granted by the committee on the request 
of the laboring man, who says that of course there is less work 
now than there was in 1925. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What proportion of the glass imported is 
valued at more than $35 per square foot? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are no figures, I am told, as to that; but 
my belief Is that a large proportion, perhaps 80 per cent of it, 
would be under $35 per square foot. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am informally Informed by the tariff ex- 
pert that this increase from $15 to $35 will result in practically 
no stained glass coming in free of duty; that the effect of it is 
to tax it all. If so, you might as well take off the limitation and 
tax all of it that comes in, regardless of its value. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I think there is some that is over $35, but 
it would be a very small amount. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us vote upon it. 


Mr. SMOOT, I think we ought to vote upon it. I shall be 


satisfied with whatever the Senate does. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. 

sent that the item go over? 
Mr. SMOOT. No; I should like to have a vote on it. 

The question is on agreeing to the 


Does the Senator from Utah con- 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
amendment of the committee, 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, on the same page, referring to 
the amendment on lines 12, 13, and 14, I have a letter from the 
appraiser at New York which I desire to read to the Senate, so 
that they will know the meaning of the amendment that I shall 
offer to the committee amendment: 


I would like to submit for your consideration what appears to me, 
from an administrative standpoint, a difficult problem for customs om- 
cials if the year 1800 is fixed in so far az paintings are concerned: 

This period would eliminate the English school represented by Law- 
rence, Raeburn, Moreland, Constable, Hoppner, Turner, and others, and 
the French school of that time. 

All of these masters had quite a number of followers, and many pupils 
studied under these artists, and in most cases it is difficult to distinguish 
between the work of the master and the pupil. As an illustration: Sir 
Thomas Lawrence's period was from 1769 to 1830. 

Samuel Drummond, exhibited 1790-1844. 

James Lonsdale, exhibited 1802-1858, 

Benjamin K. Faulkner, exhibited 1821-1862, 

Richard Evans, exhibited 1816-1856. 

Joseph Clover, exhibited 1804-1838. 

All were followers of Sir Thomas Lawrence, 

it would be extremely difficult, and almost impossible, for any expert 
to distinguish the work of the follower or the pupil from the work of the 
master, as the paintings of the follower or pupil invariably bore the 
name of the master. Such paintings, if excluded by the 1800 clause, 
would be entered as original paintings, whereas they would really be 
paintings by the school of students or contemporaries who studied under 
these masters, and would not be, in a tariff sense, original works of the 
master, 

Inclosed please find list of the followers of the English and French 
schools referred to above. 

It It is desirable to admit free of duty these paintings, it appears to 
this office that, from an administrative point of view, the period for 
paintings in the new law might be fixed at the year 1880. Otherwise, 
if the test of free entry would be as originals, the difficulties that would 
arise in determining this question, as already pointed out, would be 
almost insurmountable. 


Therefore, Mr. President, in conformity with the request of 
the appraiser at the port of New York, and also at the request 
of the Treasury Department, I offer this amendment: On page 
279, line 14, after “ 1800,” insert: 

Or, In the case of paintings in oll or water colors, pastels, and draw- 
ings, prior to the year 1830, 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. 
question? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to ask whether the Senator is 
going to take up the provision to substitute “more than 100 
years prior to the date of importation,” or whether he is going 
to confine his amendment to some pictures? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say that this is an amendment to the 
amendment that went over; but I did want to offer this amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 


President, may I ask the Senator a 
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Mr. TYDINGS. Probably the Senator has good reason for 
doing what he has done; but would the Senator take up without 
his amendment, first, the proposition of the 100 years and the 
year 1800 and have that disposed of, and then offer his amend- 
ment subsequently to that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I suggest that we allow this to be per- 
fected, and then the Senator can offer his amendment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to have the whole thing read. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will read it to the Senator as the amend- 
ment will be. 

The committee struck out “more than 100 years prior to the 
date of importation” and inserted “prior to the year 1800.“ 
The appraiser at New York wants the committee amendment to 
be amended so that it will read: 


Prior to the year 1800, or, in the case of paintings in ofl or water 
colors, pastels and drawings, prior to the year 1830. 


Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator is going to have that all voted 
on as ohe amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is an amendment to the committee amend- 
ment. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; so that the amendment whicb would 
be before the Senate, as I understand it, would be “prior to 
the year 1800, or, in the case of paintings in oil or water colors, 
pastels and drawings, prior to the year 1830"? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, why does not the Senator 
make the date 1830“ instead of “1800"? Then he will not 
need this. 

Mr, SMOOT. I think the “1800” will apply, perhaps, to 
the great bulk of the importations. 

Mr. COPELAND. But there are a great many things that 
come in that represent the period of the Empire in France 
after that. There are some of us here who are going to con- 
test bitterly placing the year at 1800. I should have no objec- 
tion to making it 1830, to apply to everything in the way of 
antiques; but there are so many objects of great value that 
were made in Europe after 1800 and before 1830, the date fixed 
by the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
provision? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The House provision read: “more thun 
years prior to the date of importation.” 

Mr. COPELAND. I am willing to go further than the House. 
I am willing to fix a date, so as to show that we are not going 
to fool with it any more. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what we ought to do. 

Mr. COPELAND. If tlie Senator will make the date 1830, 
without the further amendment which he suggested, so far as 
I am concerned I am satisfied. 

Mr. CARAWAY. So as to cover furniture, 
everything? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
antiques? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Has not this question of antiques been 
voted on? Have we not already voted “ 1800" into the bill? 
I am quite sure we did that some time ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. This amendment went over, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDEN- 
BERG] made a speech on it, and a very able one from his 
standpoint 

Mr. SMOOT. Very able, indeed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Asking that it be fixed at the year 1800. 

Mr. SMOOT. He did. 

Mr. COPELAND. But if he now will compromise the matter, 
if I may put it that way, and fix the date at 1830, then we will 
know that hereafter we are not going to have the 100 years 
put in; but that is the dead line. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to accept that amend- 
ment, and let it apply to all. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am perfectly willing, also, to accept it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand, now, the Senator is willing 
to agree to an amendment which strikes out the words “ prior 
to the year 1800” and also the words “more than 100 years 
prior to the date of importation "? 

Mr. SMOOT. No, Mr. President; I think the proposition of 
the Senator is very much better than that. In other words, let 
the amendment stand, strike out 1800“ and put in 1830“; 
that is all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I was going to ask; so that 
all works of art defined in this paragraph that were made prior 
to 1830 would be antiques? 


What the Senator wants, then, is the House 


100 


pictures, and 


Everything. 
Why do you not just strike down all 
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Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. With that amendment, I have no 
objection. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah proposes 
the following amendment: Strike out 1800“ and insert “1830.” 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Utah to the amendment of the committee. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is one other amendment. 
I do not know whether the Senator wants to change that or 
not, or whether anybody does. It is the amendment that was 
already agreed to as to violins, beginning with line 16 and 
going down to line 18. The date is fixed at 1800 there. LI-rather 
think the year 1800 is right as to violins. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am not sufficiently up on music to pass on 
that question; but I do feel that it would be wise rather than 
to take a chance on it, and we will get some information about 
it later. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let it be amended, and we will take it to 
conference, and in conference we will find out. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I should like to have the 
attention of the Senator from Utah. I have not been able to 
be in the Chamber continuously. I should like to ask if para- 
graph 1782, tar and pitch of wood,” was stricken out? 

Mr. SMOOT. What page is that? 

Mr. GEORGE. Page 271, line 5, paragraph 1782. 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendment was rejected as to 
tar and pitch of wood, 

Mr. GEORGE. That should have been done, because the 
Senator will recall that in paragraph 98 of the chemical sched- 
ule the matter was dealt with. 

Mr. SMOOT. I called attention to it, and the amendment 
was rejected. 

The next amendment is American valuation. That went over 
until some time next week. 

As to rayon filaments, paragraph 1301, page 183, line 8, I 
gave notice to-day that that would be taken up on Monday 
morning. 

The only other amendments are in the sundries schedule— 
braids, plaits, laces, paragraph 1505; hats, bonnets, hoods, 
paragraph 1505; handkerchiefs, paragraph 1529; and that is all. 

I hardly think we can take up braids this afternoon; but I 
do not know but that we could dispose of handkerchiefs, I 
believe the Senator from Kentucky was interested in those. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was interested in opposing the amendment 
offered by the Senate committee increasing the rate on hand- 
kerchiefs; but it is necessary to offer an individual amendment 
covering part of the paragraph, because the committee did not 
change it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then the Senator would like that to go over 
to-day? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think so; because there is some little 
difficulty in offering an amendment to accomplish just what I 
have in mind, and my papers are in the office, and not here. 
I did not think the matter was coming up to-day. 


DEATH OF FORMER SENATOR FELTON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, Mrs. Rebecca Felton, a former 
Member of this body and one of the most remarkable women in 
this country, passed away yesterday in Atlanta in her ninety- 
fourth year. She was the only woman who ever served as a 
Member of the United States Senate. 

Mrs. Felton was, so far as I recall, the first woman in Georgia 
to take a prominent part in State politics. A few years after 
the War between the States her husband, Dr. William H. Felton, 
in his campaigns for Congress in the seventh congressional dis- 
trict, was nearly always accompanied by his wife, who also took 
a prominent part in his campaigns. She continued to take an 
active interest in public affairs until her death. 

When my late colleague and friend, Senator Thomas E. Watson, 
passed away, Governor Hardwick appointed Mrs, Felton to serve 
until the general election in November. My present colleague, 
Senator GEORGE, was elected in the general election that fall, 
before the Senate convened, to succeed Senator Watson, and he 
generously delayed presenting his credentials on the day the 
Senate met so as to allow Mrs. Felton to take the oath. Con- 
stitutional lawyers insisted that had the Senate been officially 
notified of Senator Gworen’s election Mrs. Felton could not 
legally have taken the oath, but instead of notifying the Senate 
of Senator Grorcr’s election I addressed the Senate and asked 
that Mrs. Felton be allowed to take the oath, which was granted, 
and it gave me pleasure to go with her to the Vice President's 
desk. She immediately made a speech in the Senate, and al- 
though well along in her eighties, she could be distinctly heard 
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by everyone in the Chamber, and all who heard her were greatly 
impressed. She will be greatly missed by the people of Georgia. 

Mr. President, as a further mark of respect to the memory 
of Mrs. Feiton, I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until 11 o’clock Monday. 

RECESS 

The motion was unanimously agreed to; and the Senate (at 2 
o'clock and 45 minutes p. m.), under the order previously en- 
tered, took a recess until Monday, January 27, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATION 
Executive nomination confirmed by the Senate January 25 (leg- 
islative day of January 6), 1930 
ENVOY EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Abraham C. Ratshesky, to Czechoslovakia. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
SATURDAY, January 25, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Eternal God, our Father, may all Members and officers of this 
Congress be led to do the best things in the wisest way and 
without irritation. Grant that each one in aspiration, in hope, 
and in gladness may have that guidance that shall make life a 
joyous pilgrimage. We look back through the years and draw 
for the future faith and fear not. All the purposes of divine 
mercy which are yet unrevealed will overfiow all our needs. 
By meekness, by gentleness, and by humility help us to breathe 
the spirit of the Great Teacher and interpret to men His rule 
of life. In all our errands and in every achievement give us 
cheerfulness and the laughter of happy hearts. Through Jesus 
Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the procedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed a bill of the following 
title, in which the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 2763. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, lowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one 
or more but not to exceed three toll or free bridges across the 
Missouri River. 

STATE, JUSTICE, JUDICIARY, COMMERCE, AND LABOR APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8960, with Mr. Mares in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN]. [Applause.] 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, in 
order to approach our subject of providing adequately, effi- 
ciently, and economically for the needs of the United States as 
administered at home and abroad by the instrumentalities of 
the Commerce Department a survey of the situation would seem 
to be the logical thing to do. The latest figures that Doctor 
Klein, the Assistant Secretary of the Commerce Department, 
has been able to compile provides a picture which, while pleas- 
ant to gaze upon, conversely provokes much thought as to how 
the department shall continue to serve and provide the facili- 
ties which the demanding electorate expects in order that the 
functions of trade may continue to be responsive to the needs 
of a nation-of 120,391,000 souls and increasing at the rate of 
1,423,500 per year, or 3,900 per day. 

Owing to existing circumstances in the business and com- 
mercial world and the readjustment under way in a number of 
industries to meet the conditions set up by these circumstances, 
there is somewhat more than the usual interest in many of the 
items of this bill. 
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I refer particularly to the committee’s recommendations of 
the sums for the work of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, set up in 1912 with a staff of 89 persons, now has 
1,700 employed therein; the Bureau of Standards, organized in 
1901 with a staff of 14 persons, now 965; and others touching the 
production ane distribution activities of industry, upon which 
our prosperity depends. 

According to the evidence submitted to us in the hearings by 


Mr. Lamont, the Secretary of Commerce; Mr. Cooper, the suc- | 
cessor to Doctor Klein; and other officials in the Department of | 


Commerce, greater pressure is always put upon the department 
by American business in recovery periods like the present. In- 


formation is eagerly sought which may be used as a guide in | 


formulating plans and programs for meeting future trade and 
consumption requirements in all lines, 

Your committee carefully considered this aspect in connection 
with all appropriations which have for their purpose the 
strengthening of facilities. 

zut a moment's reflection is necessary to perceive the de- 
sirability of stimulating the sale of American products in for- 
eign countries at a time when home consumption exhibits a 
slackening of acceleration. 


Esnecially is it desirable to stimulate the sale of finished | 


articles. The manufacture of them keeps our factories active. 
Activity in our factories means a demand for raw materials as 
well as a demand for farm products. This means increased 
business for our transportation companies, both in handling the 
raw materials and finished articles. Idle capital is put to work 
and all other facilities touched In the wide ramifications of com- 
merce feel the stimulus of productive effort. 

Society generally is much more widely affected by these items 
than appears at first glance.’ In this I do not mean the 
formal gatherings and functions—descriptions of which fill col- 
umns in our daily papers—but the home life and recreational 
periods of our people. 

Our standard of living is the highest of any country in the 
world. Our people are better dressed, more comfortably housed, 
and use more automobiles than in any other nation. They are 
also afforded more choice in things to eat than can be found 
elsewhere. 

We lead the world in the use of automobiles, radios, electric 
refrigerators and other labor-reducing electrical equipment in 
the homes, such as washing, ironing, and cleaning machines. 
More of our homes have telephones than any other nation can 
boast, 

At a recent antomobile convention in Paris a French manufac- 
turer said: 


In France, possession of an automobile is a privilege. In Germany 
it is a means of domination. In England it is a display of comfort. 
In Italy it Is a sign of luxury. But in the United States it is merely 
a matter of current utility. 


Because in this country anybody who works, even at moderate 
wage; can own an auto that runs well and looks well, that is up 
to date and good for years, though bought at bargain price. 

The list could be extended almost indefinitely and includes 
articles which are not in the luxury class or enjoyed only by the 
well-to-do, They are regular, usual, everyday commodities in 
American homes, and constitute a large part of our home life. 

These things are here to stay. By making it possible for 
other nations to get them, American business will be benefited. 
The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce is aiding Amer- 
ican manufactures in establishing connections abroad for the 
sale and distribution of such commodities. The bureau also uses 
its agencies against unwise trade-extension plans which manu- 
facturers in their enthusiasm and desire for business sometimes 
undertake or suggest. 

Illustrations made to your committee along this line reminded 
me of the stories of men who tried to sell ice cream to the 
Eskimos and skates in Brazil. 

Proof of my assertion concerning the standard of living in the 
United States may be found in percentage production and con- 
sumption tables prepared in the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce and forwarded to me by Doctor Klein. 

These tables show that we produce 85 per cent of the automo- 
biles of the world and retain for home use 78 per cent of them. 

Many of these machines are used by our people in going to see 
the movies and talkies, of which we produce 90 per cent. When 
our people have seen these pictures, distribution is made in 
foreign countries. According to the table the percentage sold 
abroad is not given, so I presume it depends upon the success 
with which the film meets, its popular appeal, and whether the 
subject of the story would be attractive to foreign audiences. 
The table does not show the importation of any films, so I as- 
sume that all of our theaters are showing home-made pictures. 


At least I do not recall ever having seen one which could be 


| Copper b 
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identified as being of foreign mannfacture, and I have been an 
ardent patron of the movies and talkies which, in addition to 
recreational uses, are now generally employed by the churches 
as helping along their uplift program. 

Leaving the artistic and going into the practical we find that 
51 per cent of the pig iron of the world is produced in the 
United States and that we use 43 per cent of it here at home. 

Of the world’s copper supply we produce 55 per cent and 
use 43 per cent. 

On lead we do a little better, using 36 per cent of the 40 per 
cent world production produced in the United States. 

In the more precious metals we show a 12 per cent produe- 
tion of the world's gold and a 23 per cent production of the 
world's silver. 

Looking into the agricultural field we find that we raise 64 
per cent of the world’s cotton crop and use 26 per cent of it 
here at home. — 

Our wheat consumption is 15 per cent of the world’s harvest 
of this crop, 20 per cent of which is raised here. This means 


that our wheat growers only have a 5 per cent surplus over 


| domestic demands. 


Still considering the products of mother earth we find 70 per 
cent of the annual production of petroleum comes from our oil 
fields and that 61 per cent of the fluid from these wells is con- 
sumed at home. 

Just to show that it is not all burned in lamps for illumina- 
tion, let me call your attention to our production of electricity 
and electrical equipment. We produce 52 per cent of the world's 
electrical goods and use 40 per cent of all the electrie current 
generated. Of course, all of this is not used for lighting pur- 
poses. Much of it is consumed in operating the radios, wash- 
ing machines, and other household implements and in the great 
realm of industrial activity. 

Still considering products of the earth, we find that the 
United States does very well on its production and consumption 
of coal. Forty per cent of the world’s supply is mined here 


and 39 per cent of it consumed here. 
The figures on articles not raised, mined, or otherwise pro- 
duced at home show us to be a very good customer of the world. 
We use 66 per cent of the annual rubber supply; 72 per cent 
of the silk production; 51 per cent.of the world’s coffee harvest; 
and 17 per cent of the 


23144 per cent of all the sugar refined; 
world’s wool clip. 

Our correspondence and other activities conducted through 
the medium of the mails constitutes 2444 per cent of all the 
world’s postal work, 

In addition to this means of communication we employ 60 
per cent of the earth’s telephones and send 25 per cent of all 
the telegraph messages dispatched and yet possess only 6 per 
cent of the world’s population—while enjoying 25 per cent of 
its wealth. 

The tables from which I have been citing the above are as 
follows: 

Approwvimate share of United States in world consumption or use 


Year Per cent 


11925 
1927 
1926-27 
1926-27 
1926-27 
1927 
1027 
1927 
1827 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1927 
1925 
1925 
1928 
1928 
1027 


1926 


Population 
Wheat 
Sugar 
Coffee. 
Cotton. 
Wool. 
Suk 
Rubber 
Pig iron.. 


Water power 
Electricity 
Automobiles (registration), Jan. 1 
Mail (number of pieces) 
Telephones, Jan. 1 
Telegraph messages 
Railway freight: 
. ——— 
Ton- miles 
Imports 


1925 
1926 
1927 


Last census, 


Estimated percentages of United States production to world production 
for principal manufactured products and raw materials 


| Automobiles 
| Moving 


pictures 
machinery 
machinery 
smelters... 
end from dome 
Electrical goods 

Pig iron 

Steel ingots and 


Shoe 
Agricuitural 


mary 
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Barley 
Sugar 

Now, the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce gets 
$486,737 additional and the Bureau of Standards $243,925 addi- 
tional. In view of the very important work devolving upon 
these bureaus in the part they are making in the present uncer- 
tain condition of trade, your committee considered these 
amounts amply justified. - 

And I hope some of the membership of the House will be 
interested in reading the hearings upon the Department of 
Commerce. 

Of course, the hearings on the State Department, the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and the Labor Department are most interest- 
ing as well, but if the membership of the House, or some thereof, 
have an opportunity to look at the hearings on the Commerce 
Department and can find time to glance through the hearings 
from pages 65 to 128 and notice the keen, incisive questions 
which the chairman of the majority side [Mr. SHreye] and the 
chairman of the minority side [Mr. OLIVER] and his able assist- 
ant [Mr. GRIFFIN] used to draw from the bureau chiefs who 
appeared before us all the meat of the situations so you could 
read it and absorb it readily, I am sure it will not be time 
spent in vain. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will, with pleasure. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Will the gentleman state to the House, 
briefly, what our percentage of increase is in foreign trade as 
brought out at the hearings? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. During the first nine months of 1929 the 
increase was approximately 10 per cent, according to Mr. 
Cooper, director of the bureau. 

The Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce has a trade 
directory comprising 350,000 names, brought up to date, of those 
people throughout the world who can use products of the Ameri- 
can factories and mines. [Applause.] Just think of it! The 
bureau has a list of dealers in every commodity in every section 


of the world—page 123 of commerce hearings. That is being 
consulted by many thousands of persons daily. According to 
information given me, approximately 12,000 commercial serv- 
ices are performed daily as the bureau’s contribution to trade- 
promotion activities. 

BUREAU OF STANDARDS 


Probably no other activity of our Government has been of 
greater benefit to the American business than the Division of 
Simplified Practice in the Bureau of Standards. It was estab- 
lished in December, 1921, as a centralizing agency wherein the 
different elements of industry could be brought together in a 
collective effort to eliminate waste in production. Its acceptance 
by American business was prompt and gratifying. 

The organized procedure under which it has effected simplifi- 
cation in various lines has greatly increased the efficiency of 
production within those lines at a reduced cost. 

In all, there are now in effect 115 simplified practice recom- 
mendations. Hardly any article of American manufacture was 
overlooked, Milk bottles and other food containers got just as 
much recognition as building materials. 

The list of sizes and varieties of the latter sustained many 
interesting reductions. Every article used from foundation to 
eaves, exterior and interior, received its share of attention and 
were effected accordingly. 

As a result of the methods now employed, savings have been 
made in materials, time, and labor which run high into the mil- 
lions, yes, billions of dollars. 

It was President Hoover when Secretary of Commerce that 
initiated this scheme, and the present Representative from the 
fifth district in New Jersey referred to it enthusiastically at 
that time. When the President spoke on this economic feature 
in 1925, he spoke as follows: 


The outstanding problem of our distribution system can be easily 
summarized in one question. 


Can we reduce the margin between our farmer and manufacturing 
producers on one side and our consumers on the other? 

I am convinced that we can, I believe that it can be done without 
reduction of wages or legitimate profits. I believe that in doing so 
we can make the greatest contribution to the improvement of the 
position of our farmers and that we can make a contribution to lowered 
eost of living. I believe it can be dome by voluntary cooperation in 
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industry and commerce without governmental regulation. It can be 
expedited by an extension of the friendly assistance of the Government 
agencies in organization and information, 

These possibilities lie in the elimination of waste... 

> > * > > s s 

I wish at once to make it clear that in speaking of waste I do 
not mean waste in the sense of willful waste, but economic waste, 
which is the natural outgrowth of a competitive system. I do not mean 
the waste that any single individual can correct by his own initiative, 
but the waste that can only find remedy in collective action. Nor are 
the wastes to which I refer to be corrected by any extension of the Ten 
Commandments or by any legislative extension thereof. You can not 
catch an economic force with a policeman. 

The kinds of waste that cause costly losses may be roughly cata- 
logued as follows: 

1. Waste from the speculation, relaxation of effort, and extravagance 
of booms, with the infinite waste from unemployment and bankruptcy 
which comes with the inevitable slump. 

2. Wastes from excessive seasonal character of production and dis- 
tribution. 

3. Waste caused through lack of information as to national stocks, 
of production and consumption, with its attendant risk and speculation. 

4. Waste from lack of standards of quality and grades. 

5. Waste from unnecessary multiplication of terms, sizes, varieties. 

6, Waste from the lack of uniformity of business practices in terms 
and documents, with resultant misunderstandings, frauds, and disputes. 

7. Waste due to deterioration of commodities. 

8. Waste due to inadequate transportation and terminals, to inefii- 
cient Joading and shipping and unnecessary havlage. 

9. Waste due to disorderly marketing, particularly of perishables, 
with its attendant gluts and famines. 

10. Waste due to too many links in the distribution chain and too 
many chains in the system. 

11. Waste due to bad credits. 

12. Waste due to destructive competition of people who are in fact 
exhausting their capital through little understanding of the funda- 
mentals of business in which they are engaged. 

13. Waste due to enormous expenditure of effort and money in ad- 
vertising and sales promotion effort, without adequate basic informa- 
tion on which to base sales promotion. 

14. Waste due to unfair practices of a small minority. 

15. A muititude of wastes in use of materials, in unnecessary fire 
destruction, in traffic accidents, and many other directions. 

. > > > * * * 

This is not emergency work, as new wastes will constantly arise and 
permanent trade organizations are needed in each industry for their 
elimination. 

There has been a vast amount of research into our distribution 
problems and many publications on them during the last few years. 
Many have been largely directed toward discovery and exposure of some 
real or supposed great crime; others have searched for a miracle panacea 
that would overnight effect enormous cuts in the great margin between 
our farmers and our consumers or between the manufacturers and their 
clientele. No such panacea has been found simply because there is 
none, There are no short cuts to progress. 

Nor are we here to worry on behalf of the lady who wishes to order 
a cake of yeast by telephone to be delivered by a gold-colored autemo- 
bile. You and I are interested in this problem solely for a better service 
to our producers and consumers of the primary necessities and ordinary 
comforts of life. 

The reduction of waste means that a considerable part of our popula- 
tion who are busily employed in this unnecessary motion can be directed 
toward the production of other commodities, and thus their addition to 
the national standard of living; it means a lowering in cost of living, 
or it means more goods for the same money. To our workers it means 
less labor, more time for recreation, and no attack upon wage levels; 
to our farmers it means an increased proportion of the consumers’ 
dollars as the returns which he receives from his produce are subject to 
the deductions of the cost of marketing. If we decrease these costs by 
the elimination of the waste in them, we increase the return to him. 
To him it also means enlarged domestic consumption. Moreover, he 
participates also in the benefits as a consumer. To our industrial and 
commercial men there is an increase in stability in business and a 
Sounder foundation under our entire business fabric. The elimination 
of waste Is a total asset. It has no liabilities. 

I wish to again emphasize that I do not believe the remedy lies in 
legislation, except in so far as the Government may stimulate and assist 
our citizens to better organization for these purposes and may furnish 
them with fundamental information which assists in the whole question. 

These are the wastes which have grown naturally into our economic 
system. They can only be corrected by cooperative action. Such action 
can be built up, first, by investigation and information; second, by con- 
ference of the producer and consumer in his various representatives and 
agreement to abide by the principles laid down. 
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Nor am T talking about sbdrogating the Sherman Act. I have no 
patience with those who deliberately try to confuse these efforts at 
cooperation in waste elimination with price fixing and restraint of 
trade. Any intelligent person who has the patience to read and think 
these problems through and the methods we have developed for their 
correction will find these efforts to be in the interest of public welfare 
and free from trade restraint, They are, in fact, the foundations of 
real competition. 

In order that I may make myself more clear I propose to discuss 
both the theory and the practice attained in the work of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce as a sort of economic laboratory during the last 
three years. Again I may repeat that this discussion is not an enter- 
tainment for holiday people. We are here to consider underlying eco- 
nomic questions, tedious as they may be, 


STATISTICS 


It is a truism to say that no individual business enterprise could 
succeed or be conducted without waste if it does not know accurately 
its stocks, the volume of output or sales, the rate of stock turnover, 
or its orders, or the prices, assets, and linbilitles, and the relation of 
these to previous periods, Neither can the business of a trade, as a 
whole, or the Nation Itsejf, function efficiently unless it knows these 
very things. 

Statistics are a counterpoise to “ psychology in business—an anchor 
of basic facta to tie to. 

The gigantic waste from the boom of 1920 through the depreciation 
in value of excessive stocks would have been much minimized it there 
had been more complete information as to the volume of these stocks. 
For instance, prior to that time we had been competing madly in 
bidding up prices and building up stocks of rubber and nitrates from 
abroad, and coal among other things at home. As a result, both 
producers and consumers suffered from the tremendous depreciation of 
these materials. This need not have happened if the trades had had 
the statistical information to visualize the volume of these excessive 
stocks, 

The fact is that the greatest waste of all our economic system is 
the periodic Inflationary boom and its consequent ensuing slump, with 
all their speculation, unemployment, and extravagance, for without 
boom there is no slump. The correction of this waste lies in the pre- 
vention of booms. No sensible business man wants either boom or 
slump. He wants stability. Our working folk should dread a boom 
above all things, because it means an afterclap of unemployment and 
misery. Our farmers should resent a boom more than anything else 


that can happen in our economic system, because it means that they 


will inevitably get the worst of the deflation which follows. Sta- 
bility or instability in production and distribution is largely the result 
of the collective Judgment of the trades. They can not form a right 
judgment unless they know the facts as to thelr own business and as to 
the trade as a whole. Furthermore, they must also know the probable 
trend of business in general as indicated by the movement in other 
trades, 

The best protection against booms is that every business man shall 
have the information so that he may realize from the shifts in credit, 
from the movements in stocks, of production and consumption, that the 
economic balance wheel is moving too fast, and if every man then safe- 
guards against danger disaster never comes. 

So the first and foremost thing is to have such facts broadcasted so 
as to give every man that sound basis upon which his own judgment 
can react. Solemu statistics are the greatest preventative of specula- 
tlon and profiteering ever invented. I know there are other remedies 
proposed for the irregularitics of the business cycle, but I am now dis- 
cussing statistics in the long view planning (of construction work) and 
in the better control of credit. 

The Government can do much In collection and distribution of statis- 
tical information, Indeed, the Department of’ Commerce has greatly 
improved and expanded these services in the last three years. No other 
nation provides so complete a service to-day. It needs still greater 
improvement. However, a considerable part of our statistical service 
can be better provided by the different trades themselves than by the 
Government. 

Right here some tormentors of progress will rise to say that the collec- 
tion of statistics by the trades may be used to flimflam the public. They 
can be so used. They have been so used, Likewise, automobiles have 
been used for purposes of bootlegging, but it is not necessary to sup- 
press the use of automobiles on this account, nor Is it necessary to allow 
them bootleggjng privileges. 

There is a phase of statistical service that has not been fully studied 
or fully explored, to which I trust this meeting will give thought. We 
are almost wholly lacking In the basic data as to distribution. We 
know our production in most important lines of activity. We know a 
great deal about stocks of commodities in the hands of producers. We 
know very little as to stocks in the hands of consumers, the area of 
distribution in any commodity. If we had a census of distribution, I am 
convinced that this Information would automatically eliminate a great 
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amount of waste in the whole distribution machinery. High-pressure 
selling and marketing expenditure in unprofitable areas is a national 
waste. We do not know where these areas are to-day. 


STANDARDS OF QUALITY AND GRADE 


Next to statistics as a power to eliminate waste comes standards. 

In order to have standards we must have methods of test by which 
the fidelity to these standards can be determined. We must have a 
definition of terms which we apply to these standards. We must have 
a formulation of specifications to express these terms, Here we enter 
upon involved problems of chemistry and physica and trade practice 
und public need and legal implications of the widest character. 

Some years ago we established standards of quality in the purchase 
of cement by the Federal Government and at the same time we estab- 
lished the tests which should be applied to determine whether these 
standards had been fulfilled. At that time cement manufacturers were 
each endeavoring to establish their own standards and the consumers 
setting up counterdemands of performance. The consumer was unable 
to determine the character of the product which he received and the 
manufacturer had no assurance upon which to proceed in satisfaction 
of the consumer, The Federal standards for cement have to-day be- 
come the universal standard in both manufacture and distribution. This 
standard has simplified the production processes. It has simplified all 
contracts, The tests are well known which determine the fidelity of 
the manufacturer and secure him against misrepresentations from the 
consumer. No doubt new standards must be redetermined from time to 
time with the progress of industry and commerce, but every standard 
established carries with it an elimination of millions of waste in pro- 
duction, in business transaction, and waste by failure of the commodity 
itself. This same problem lies at the bottom of producing and marketing 
of agricultural produce. If we bad more effective standards in perishable 
foods to-day we would be on the road to large savings for the farmer. 
The foundation of proper standards is scientific investigation and then 
cooperation of the representatives of the producer, the distributer, and 
consumer in bringing them to practical workday conditions. 

These standards also extend to determination of nomenclature. For 
when we speak of No. 1 clears in lumber we must define what it con- 
sists of. I do not propose to burden you with the great number of 
standards of quality that have been established in the last three years 
by the Department of Commerce in cooperation with the producers, dis- 
tributers, and consumers. They range through literally scores of com- 
modities. They are the foundations upon which both fidelity and 
economy in our business processes revolve and are the first instrument 
in eliminating fraud, dispute, and costly litigation. 


STANDARDS OF DIMENSION 


We need standards not only of quality but also of dimension. Stand- 
ards of quality, standards in terms, and standards In dimensions at 
once eliminate a yast amount of unnecessary varieties, all of which we 
comprehend under the term “ simplification.” 

During the last three years the department has, in cooperation with 
the industries concerned, installed these simplifications in dimensions 
and varieties In a multitude of commodities. For instance, the dimen- 
sions of paving brick have been reduced from 66 to 5 different sizes; of 
rasps and files from 1,351 to 496; in wire fencing from 552 to 69; in 
milk bottles from 49 to 9; in lumber 60 per cent of the variations in 
sizes were climinated; in hotel and institutional china the sizes and 
varieties were reduced from 700 to 160. These are a few instances 
among Many, and in themselves may appear trivial, but they represent 
literally millions of annual savings in even this small sector of our 
national waste. 

This particular process has a vital bearing upon the reduction of the 
cost of distribution. There Is by these means created the possibility 
of more rapid turnover, less volume of stocks, and less dend stocks. 

Aud there is an implication of this establishment of standards and 
elimination of unnecessary dimensions and varicties which is often over- 
looked. It sharpens the knife of competition, for there is much less 
competition between dissimilar articles than between articles of the 
same quality, designation, and character. 

TRADE ETHICS 

There is a problem in waste which revolves in the field of trade 
ethics, Unfair competition, of course, is waste, as it imposes wasteful 
processes and wasteful and fraudulent practices on other members of 
the trade and the public. It is prohibited by law. The law Is, how- 
ever, very obscure in determination of what is an unfalr practice. 

In the field of business ethics we have seen a great advance in the 
last two decades, and chiefly due to the effort of the better trade asso- 
ciations. This brings up an interesting question as to the use which 
might be made of trade opinion and determination of what is unfair 
competition, Our English common law was a crystallization into law 
of trade practices which anteceded ft many centuries, but with their 
crystallization Into law and with the development of the industrial era, 
with its multitude of new methods of violating the Ten Command- 
ments, trade opinion and custom effecting probity and fairness has hid 
but Little representation in the formulation of rules. It would seem 
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worth considering that the voice of the large majority of a given trade 
might be given weight in the determination of what is unfair. It 
might lead to a degree of self-government of industrial and trade morals 
which would free us from much regulation. 


Mr. KHTCHAM, Will the gentleman yield just at that point? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. Certainly. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am somewhat familiar with what has 
been done through acquaintance with the representative of the 
Bureau of Standards who has that direct work in charge. It 
seems to me it would be of especial interest to the House if at 
this point the gentleman would take one of the specific articles 
he has mentioned and develop exactly the method by which 
the conferences are arranged and how the whole conclusion is 
finally reached in order that these economies may be worked out. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. In regard to the elimination of waste? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will be glad to do so, and here it is as 
supplied by the Bureau of Standards: 


SIMPLIFICATION OF CONTAINERS 


Maximum results come about through the awakening in entire indus- 
tries of a realization of the soundness of the simplification movement. 
The division of simplified practice has succeeded in that respect in the 
general field of containers. That success is exemplified by several active 
simplified-practice recommendations now in print and available at the 
Government Printing Office. 

The cost of physical distribution of commodities has in recent years 
played an important part in the selection of specific types of containers 
for use in packing and shipping. Food manufacturing groups are 
beginning to appreciate the great inherent advantage for their indus- 
tries in adoption of standard sizes, capacities, and types of food con- 
tainers. Some manufacturers have felt that they lost their identity 
and suffered some commercial disadvantage through adoption of stand- 
ard types and sizes. 

This fear is gradually being dispelled for the reason that the volun- 
tary adoption of standard container sizes under the cooperative pro- 
cedure of the division of simplified practice is carried forward only when 
industry itself takes the initiative and reaches substantially unanimous 
agreement. The producers and distributors of food products are finding 
that the simplification of sizes and dimensions will put the competition 
on quality and service basis where it belongs and will eliminate a lot 
of wasteful competition resulting from fractional differences in sizes 
and net contents, 

During the fiscal year 1929 a simplified practice recommendation was 
adopted for preserve jars and jelly glasses, resulting in a reduction 
from 40 sizes of preserve jars to 8; from 25 sizes of jelly glasses to 7; 
and from 6 sizes of apple-butter jars to 4, all based on the avoirdupois 
weight of the food content. The manufacturers, distributors, and users 
of tight cooperage also adopted a simplified practice recommendation at 
a general conference held in St. Louls May 16, 1929, The action taken 
at this conference resulted in a reduction from 20 different capacities 
or sizes for tight barrels and kegs to 8 standard sizes and from approxi- 
mately 122 different dimensions for staves and heading to 8 standard 
dimensions for cooperage stock. 

Interest in the package and container simplification movement is now 
far-reaching and the cooperative services of the division of simplified 
practice and the division of weights and measures provide an excellent 
means whereby manufacturers of containers, packers, shippers, and car- 
riers may develop and promulgate voluntary simplified practice recom- 
mendation for containers. 


CAN SIZHS 


The project on the simplification of can sizes, which had been sug- 
gested to and taken up by the division about four years ago and which 
failed to materialize at that time due to complications which arose 
within the National Canners Association, has been revived and brought 
to the stage where a recommendation has been drafted and a definite 
Gate for a general conference set. The importance of this project 
lies in the enormity of the amount of material going into cans and 
the widespread use of canned products. It has been estimated by ofi- 
cials of the American and Continental Can Cos, that the annual 
production of packers’ cans in this country is between four and one- 
quarter billion and four and one-half billion cans, Of these, by far the 
vast majority are fruit and vegetable cans. Two million tons of steel 
are used annually in the production of packers’ cans, An average of 
35 cans per year is used by every individual in the United States, 
This recommendation, when finally approved, should reach more people 
than any recommendation yet drafted and should go far toward the 
elimination of waste from steel mill to home through the various steps 
taking in tin-plate factories, can makers, canners, and wholesale, retail, 
and chain-store grocers. It should spread the gospel of simplified prac- 
tice to thousands of people who have not as yet ever heard of this 
movement. Due to the time and care that has been devoted to this 
Project by all concerned, successful consummation of effort is assured. 
The effects of the final program will be far-reaching. 
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Revision of active simplified practice recommendations and measure of adherence to them 
TABLE 1 


] 
Number | Average 
of recom- | adherence 
mendations! supported 
reviewed | by surveys 


Fiscal year 


Per cent 
91. 8 
84. 0 
80. 3 
84.1 
76.7 
75.0 
88. 00 
84. 63 


TABLE 2 


| Revised 


Reaf- 


Fiscal year firmed 


2. — — 
ee mmm 


simplified practice recommendations can 
of any one fiscal year. The effects are 


The true effects of active 
not be confined to a review 
cumulative. 


Speaking of building, I would like to briefly mention one ex- 
periment being conducted to eliminate the noise of riveting the 
steel framework of large structures. I am sure all of you have 
heard the rat-a-tat of the pneumatic riveters used on these 
buildings. Not a few of you no doubt have been disturbed or 
annoyed by it. Especially would this be likely to happen if your ` 
office or home was near one of the buildings in the course of 
construction. In some cities large signs asking indulgence and 
expressing regret for the din have been put up by contractors, 
and a survey is being made by the health authorities to deter- 
mine, if possible, the extent, if any, this racket has on the health 
of those subjected to its constant or continued presence. 

The Bureau of Standards is and has been for some time 
studying, testing, and experimenting in various processes of 
welding the steel framework of buildings instead of riveting. A 
number of large buildings have been erected by this process in 
cooperation with structural-steel manufacturers, contractors, 
and the owners. Welding has also been applied to rails for 
the street-car companies and railroads instead of the familiar 
side plates which are either bolted or riveted after the rail was 
put in place. By the new process a number of rails may be 
welded together a few inches from their permanent position and 
at a convenient time, without any interruption to traffic, moved 
into place. 

As metal comes more and more into use in the framework 
and fuselage of airplanes, welding is resorted to for joining the 
various parts, as it has been found in tests that under certain 
conditions welding is more practical and just as efficient as 
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OUTLINE OF ACTIVITIES 


Doctor Burgess, Director of the Bureau of Standards, has 
given me an outline of some activities of the bureau for which 
the funds in this bill will in part be used. 

In conformance with the decision of the Seventh Interna- 
tional Conference on Weights and Measures, the bureau is car- 
rying on experimental work toward the end that there may be 
established an international system of electrical units based 
upon the fundamental centimeter-gram-second system. While 
this new system would not make any changes in units which 
would be of practical importance at the present time, it would 
give a more satisfactory permanent basis. 

The growth of the radio industry has emphasized the great 
need for frequency measurements and standards @f extraordi- 
nary accuracy, and in the solution of some of the attendant 
problems the bureau has been of assistance. 

In connection with aeronautics, the bureau’s research work 
in the use of radio had led to the development of a 12-course 
radio range which makes it possible to mark out as many as 12 
courses at any desired angle, Another important development 
is a new scheme of fog landing by means of eye-frequency radio 
beams directed upward at an angle from the landing field. 
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Other activities going on In this branch of the burrau's work 
have to do with electrical resistance standards; photometric 
cheek tests and interlaboratory life teats of electric lamps; stud- 
les covering the use of storage batteries by airplanes and sub- 
marines; the development and revision of electrical safety codes, 
a part of which is devoted to a discussion of protection against 
lightning; properties of electric insulation materials; measure- 
ment of large voltages and currents; investigation of corrosion 
of metals in soils, whieh is of major interest to pipe-line owners; 
the development of a new type of seismometer, that sensitive 
instrument which may be regarded as the earth's pulse in detect- 
ing and measuring earthquakes; all come within the purview 
of the burean's activities. 

The identification of bullets, cartridge cases, and primers in 
relation to the gun used in criminal activities; the identification 
of the typewriter used in typing a certain document; the com- 
parison of handwriting for the detection of forgeries or author- 
ship of questioned documents or signatures, forms one line of 
research in the bureau which has been of great service to the 
special agencies concerned with the secret-service functions of 
the Government, 

Assistance has also been given to the dental profession and the 
public by the bureau’s contribution on dental materials, 

The three track-seale testing equipments of the bureau visited 
23 States during 1929 for the purpose of calibrating and testing 
of master scales as well as commercial railroad-track scales 
throughout the country. The maintenance of correct track 
scales is a matter of extreme concern to the carriers, since these 
devices determine their freight revenues for the hauling of 
freight in carload lots to shippers who pay the freight charges, 
and agriculture and industry in general whose contracts for pur- 
chase and sales are often governed by the indications of these 
scales. 

For eficient design and operation of blast furnaces informa- 
tion is needed as to the heat required to melt tron, The bureau 


is being urged by the steel industry to make these measure- 
ments. The work already done for the iron and steel industry 
in showing how to measure accurately the temperatures at 
which castings are poured, for example, has saved one cast-iron 
pipe foundry $600 per day in spoiled castings. 

Another important activity of the bureau is that in connection 
with the removal of sulphur from gasoline, which at present 


forms a heavy burden of overhead cost in the production of 
gasoline. Other activities of the bureau along similar lines are 
the exact measurement of the properties of steam required for 
efficient design of steam power plants, in particular for inter- 
national uniformity; development of an accurate standard of 
light to replace that of the “ candlepower” and others now in 
use; the determination of the accuracy of the melting point of 
platinum as a standard of brightness, 

Tests have just been completed for the Port of New York 
Authority on the largest structural steel columns ever loaded 
to destruction in a testing machine. The maximum load applied 
was about 9,000,000 pounds, These columns were Identical in 
design with those used in the towers of the new suspension 
bridge across the Hudson River, but were constructed to one- 
half linear scale. Some of the test columns were made of low- 
carbon steel, some of silicon steel, some of manganese steel. 
The results of the test showed that the computed strength of 
the column was actually obtained. The investigation is of great 
interest to bridge and structural engineers. 

A type of fan similar to an airplane propeller is finding many 
useful applications in moving large quantities of air, particu- 
larly for blowing air through the large cooling towers used with 
steam turbines. The installation is simple and rugged, the fan 
being mounted directly on the shaft of an electric motor. Engi- 
neering information regarding this type of fan is much needed 
and the Bureau of Standards is determining the basic relations 
between propeller diameter, pitch, and speed of rotation for any 
desired air flow and static head. 

The durability of paper and the use of cornstalks as raw ma- 
terial for insulating board have been studied. It has been 
recognized that certain types of printed or written documents 
will be of importance to posterity, and therefore our best in- 
formation should be used to see that they are prepared and 
preserved in such a way as to be available over long periods 
of time. At least two daily newspapers are now publishing a 
limited number of copies of each edition on a special grade of 
paper, which it is believed will last much longer than ordinary 
newsprint. Recent investigations have shown that the life of 
a book in a library bookstack may be seriously impaired unless 
the lighting, heating, and ventilation of the stacks are properly 
designed, In testimony of the widespread interest In this mat- 
ter the Carnegie Foundation, through the National Research 
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Council, has contributed financial support to expedite the work 
the bureau has been doing. The object of this- work is to 
learn optimum conditions for the longest life of printed and 
written documents. 

Cornstalk insulating board has made its bow as a commercial 
commodity manufactured by industry. The process, which has 
brought into existence a new industry and which affords the 
farmer a fair profit for his waste cornstalks, was worked out 
by means of a semicommercial factory operated jointly by the 
Bureau of Standards and the Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, 
One privately owned plant is now producing cornstalk wall- 
board at the rate of 30,000 square feet per day. 


COM MERCIAL STANDARDS 


In the present perplexing market of novelties and color the 
consumer-buyers, and even the professional purchasing agents, 
are finding it increasingly difficult to distinguish between items 
of real merit and the products built merely for appearance. It 
is natural, therefore, that the buyer and the purchasing agent 
are both seeking authoritative and dependable criteria of qual- 
ity, such as commercial standards, and are welcoming certifi- 
cates from reputable producers that the quality of the goods 
equals or exceeds the commercial standard specification. 

Trade associations seek a means of assuring the buyer and 
the professional purchasing agent alike of the Inherent quality 
of the proffered goods. Individual trade-marks and trade-as- 
sociation labels are helpful but are not sufficient to satisfy the 
skepticism of the present-day purchaser, who demands to be 
shown with laboratory analyses and tests, sponsored by an un- 
biased and unquestioned authority, the quality of goods delivered. 

The commercial standard, developed and established by in- 
dustry itself, under impartial auspices of the Federal Govern- 
ment; accepted in writing by producers, distributors, and con- 
sumers; promulgated by the Department of Commerce after 
careful scrutiny, satisfies all of the requirements and offers a 
dependable basis for marketing and purchase by all elements 
directly concerned. 

The bureau has actively assisted in 34 projects requested by 
industries interested in establishing commercial standards. 
Fifteen of these standards have been completed and adopted by 
the several industries. Suggestions have been made by indus- 
tries for a great many more commercial standards. 

Among the commercial standards accepted by industry are: 
Staple porcelain (all-clay) plumbing fixtures, regain of mercer- 
ized cotton yarns, dress patterns, wall paper, and diamond core- 
drill fittings. 

It is planned to have commercial standards translated into 
foreign languages for the guidance of foreign trade representa- 
tives as an additional means of promoting foreign trade in the 
affected commodities. ‘Translations will be made of the follow- 
ing recommended commercial standards: Boys’ blouses, waists, 
shirts, and junior shirts; men’s pajamas; and clinical ther- 
mometers. 

Commercial standards are exemplified by the following: 

DOMESTIC AND INDUSTRIAL FUEL OILS 


This program, known as commercial standard No. 12-29, rep- 
resents a fundamental and constructive standardization of 
grades and qualities of fuel oils adopted by refiners, distributors, 
burner manufacturers, and consumers on a national basis. 
Heretofore gravity was the commercial basis on which fuel 
oils were classified and sold, although it has been demonstrated 
that gravity is not a satisfactory criterion of either heating 
value or suitability for a given type of burner. 

This commercial standard sets up six well-defined grades of 
fuel oils—three domestic and three industrial—on the basis of 
flash point, viscosity, distillation range, pour point, and im- 
purities. Each grade is to be known and sold under a given 
number—Nos. 1 to 6—with the understanding that refineries 
will certify that fuel olls sold under these numbers comply with 
all requirements and tests of the commercial standard. Oil 
burners are to carry a plate announcing by number the kind of 
fuel oil which each is designed to burn most effectively. 

DRESS PATTERNS 


Commercial Standard No. 13-80 for dress patterns is of wide 
interest to the women who do home sewing and the dry goods 
and department stores, since it establishes standard classifica- 
tions and corresponding body measurements used as a basis for 
size designation of commercial dress patterns used in the home. 
Heretofore there has been a wide diversity of terms in use by 
the various manufacturers of dress patterns to indicate the vari- 
ous classifications. Former confusing references to age have been 
eliminated in favor of size numbers. For example, a dress pat- 
tern formerly designated as Misses, age 18,” will now be sold as 
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“ Misses, size 18,” and will be based on the following body meas- 
urements: Bust, 36 inches; waist, 30 inches; hip, 39 inches. 

It is expected that this program will clarify in the minds of 
the consumers the classification terms and size designations used 
by the producers and will materially reduce the present difficul- 
ties of the distributor in furnishing proper sizes. It will also 
tend to standardize the width of various types of piece goods, 
since the widths of woolens, silks, and cotton recognized for 
pattern layouts will be used as a basis for listing the quantity 
of material required for each dress pattern, 

The number of tests for the public completed during the last 
fiscal year numbered 51,132 and ranged all the way from clini- 
cal thermometers to clay products. Such test reports and cer- 
tificates are furnished only to the party requesting the test, but 
the information secured is of value to the bureau in keeping 
track of the quality of products and of recent developments in 
each particular field. 

Earlier in my remarks I said we are the best-clothed, best- 
housed, and best-fed Nation on earth. Now I want to go a little 
further and show why we are able to be so, by calling as a 
witness Dr. Willford I. King, of the National Bureau of Eco- 
nomic Research. 

Working more than four years under the general supervision 
of Profs. Edwin F. Gay and Wesley G. Mitchell, Doctor King 
and a corps of assistants compiled a report unlike anything ever 
issued before. According to the report which was copyrighted 
and published in the Wall Street Journal our people added 
$23,470,000,000 to their incomes in the 10 years since 1919. 

In 1928 the realized income of the Nation was $89,419,000,000, 
while in 1919 the total was $65,949,000,000. 

Wages in 1928 amounted to $32,235,000,000. Salaried work- 
ers got a total of $17,823,000,000 and those persons whose prin- 
cipal occupation is an enterprise they control, or a profession, 
had a share of $38,296,000,000, according to Doctor King's 
figures. 

The following table, taken from the report, shows the increase 
in our national income, by years: 
1928__ $89, 419, 000, 000 

í 8, 205, 000, 000 

5, 548, 000, 000 

31, 931, 000, 000 

135. 000, 000 
T, 000, 000 

5, 925, 000, 000 

3, 371, 000, 000 

3, 999, 000, 000 

5, 949, 000, 000 

, 408, 000, 000 

31, 000, 000 
000, 000 

205, 000, 000 

35, 647, 000, 000 
35, 723, 000, 000 
33, 977, 000, 000 
31, 858, 000, 000 
31, 430, 000, 600 
29, 605, 000, 000 

The incomes from different businesses are compared in the 
report and the figures as released are given as follows: 


Manufacturing] Mercantile Agriculture Unclassified 


$12, 137, RR $8, 109, 000, 000 


2.754, 000, 000 | 8 
12, 442, 000, 000 | S. 214. 000, 000 
11, 996, 000, 000 | 9, 089, 000, 000 
8, 825, 000, 000 

8, 028, 000, 000 
7, 300, 000, 000 
6, 987, 000, 000 
11.057, 000, 000 
12, 182, 000, 000 


„371,000. 000 


16, 276, 000, 000 
16, 835, 000, 000 
13, 957, 000, 000 
13. 274, 000, 000 
19, 531, 000, 000 
16, 090, 000, 000 
14, 794, 000, 000 
12, 477, 000, 000 
10, 260, 000, 000 
7, 362, 000, 000 
6, 914, 000, 000 
7. 332, 000, 090. 
6, 838, 000, 000 
6, 251, 000. 000 
6, 204, 000, 000 
5, 481, 000, 000 


15, 254, 000, 000 
13, 058, 000, 000 
12, 350, 000, 000 


In view of this highly satisfactory showing, it is no surprise 
that the President is getting such a fine response to his pro- 
gram for the energetic yet prudent pursuit of publie works“ 
from State governors and others upon whom he has called. A 
very fine spirit of cooperation has been displayed, and the 
efforts instituted give great promise of being most beneficial 
to the country generally. The cumulative effect on business 
and employment throughout the country is sure to be wide- 
spread and substantial. 

Let me at this point call attention to the report as regards 
construction expenditures released by Secretary Lamont this 
week, It is as follows; 
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Construction and maintenance of public works and by public utili- 
ties totaling almost $7,000,000,000—a record figure—seems assured 
during the present year, Secretary of Commerce R. F. Lamont recently 
announced, on the basis of statistics compiled by the new construction 
division of the Commerce Department. This total does not include 
residences, commercial and industrial structures, and other private 
operations, which last year totaled more than $3,000,000,000, 

Complete returns from the governors of 26 States, combined with con- 
servative estimates based on partial returns from the remaining States, 
indicate probable expenditures for public works, including Federal con- 
struction, of $3,325,000,000 during the year. 

Programs for betterments to plant and equipment announced by 
public utilities, railroads, and telegraph companies represent expendi- 
tures of almost an equal amount during the year, namely, $3,250,000,000. 

According to Dr. John M, Gries, chief of the construction division, 
the designated expenditures for both types of construction are in excess 
of all previous records during times of peace. 

In reporting the figures to Secretary Lamont, Doctor Gries pointed 
out in connection with public-utility construction that large amounts 
will also be spent for maintenance of existing plant and equipment. 
This sum is estimated at $410,000,000 for the electric, gas, and street 
railway companies alone. 

According to the construction division, the estimates of the governors 
of the 26 States which have filed complete figures are as follows: 


Estimated public construction for the year 1930 


Estimated 
public con- 
struction in 

1930 


Report furnished by— 


Gov. Harvey Parnell 
O. O. Young 
John H. Trumbull. 
y. Clayton D. Buck 
. Doyle E. Carlton 
H. O. Baldridge.. 
y. Clyde M. Reed... 
. William T. Gardiner. 
V. Frank ©, Allen. 
y. Henry S. Caulfield 
„„ John E. Erickson. 
„ Arthur J. Weaver. 
v. Charles W. Toby... 
. Richard ©. Dillon_....- 
r. Franklin D. Roosevelt 4 
. O. Mex Gardner 
r. George F. Shafer. 
. Myors V. Cooper. 
V. A. W. Norblad. 
. John G. Richard 
Dan Moody. 
. Henry Flood B; 
. Roland II. Hartley 
r William G. Conley 
Walter J. Kohler 


$35, 178, 650 
202, 230, 123 
40, 000, 000 
8, 000, G00 
19, 483, 355 
8, 100, 000 
46, 104, 581 
18, 000, 000 
105, 400, 000 
67, 415, 759 
11, 500, 000 
32, 000, 000 
6, 750, 000 
7, 000, 000 

> 


California. 
Connecticut. 
Delaware 


Montana 
Nebraska 
New I 

New M 

New Vork = 
North Carolina. 


36, 000, 000 
North Dakota. 


7, 000, 000 
233, 225, 000 
29, 500, 000 
33, 000, 000 
180, 000, 000 
> 41, 000, 000 
37, 000, 000 
33, 000, 090 
61, 430, 000 
5, 090, 000 


fashington... 
fest Virginia. 
Wisconsin. 
Wyoming 


Potal, 28 States „ 


„742, 901 
Estimated total remaining 22 States 


, 000, 000 


| 3, 053, 742, 903 


Public-utility construction programs as announced are divided into 
the following classes: 


Class A railways 
Electric, gas, and street railway companie Ea 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co 


Subtotal 2 
Estimated total, including independent telephone c 
panies, telegraph companies, short-line railways, etc., 
and privately owned waterworks 


$1, 050, 000, 000 
1, 400, 000, 000 
700, 000, 000 


. 8, 150, 000, 000 


100, 600, 000 


OMI sek cia ene ae eg chs ns ak ot ES ea wes red sca Lp oe oe SETA 3, 250, 000, 600 
ESTIMATED PUBLIC CONSTRUCTION FOR THE YEAR 1930 


The total amount of State, county, and local expenditures for public 
works included in the estimates of 26 governors for the year 1930 is 
$1,777,742,900, Reports from the other States are not complete. 

The estimates include probable expenditures for new construction of 
buildings, roads, ships, waterways, and other types of publie works, 
and most of the maintenance costs for keeping such improvements in 
repair. 

It is generally recognized, of course, that these estimates are sub- 
ject to some revision which may be occasioned by State or local legis- 
lative action or by unexpected success or failure of officials in ad- 
vancing projected work. 

A rough estimate of probable Federal Government expenditures 
amounts to $275,000,000 for construction and maintenance. This is 
subject to revision in accordance with actions that may be taken by 
Congress at the current session not only with reference to appropria- 
tions but to conditions under which work may be planned and carried 
out. Highway aid payments to the States have been excluded from the 
above estimate of Federal construction, since including them would in- 
volve duplication with the reports from governors, However, the addi- 
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tion of some $75,000,000 on this account, or possibly more if the 
grants are increased under pending legislation, would bring the Federal 
Government's total contribution to construction to some $350,000,000. 


If all these activities are added together, they will aggregate 
the stupendous total of nearly seventeen billions of dollars. 


While what I have described is the fact, yet without the vivi- | 


fying touch of authority which only Congress can give and by 
quickly and generously granting the appropriations and enact- 
ing these bills into law, these facts which have cost so much to 
ascertain would be without value and even the enumeration 
thereof would be in vain, 

In the words of President Hoover we must put our shoulders 
to the wheel and not talk, but “ work, work, work,” and, utiliz- 
ing the knowledge we possess, the result is not difficult to deter- 
mine. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Rurmerrorp]. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, some days ago I had the pleasure of listening 
to the interesting and instructive speech delivered by my col- 
league, Mr. Kopp, of Iowa, on our pension laws, and I now 
take this opportunity to thank him for his careful study of the 
question and for giving the Members of the House the benefit 
of the information gathered. 

This Government has always dealt generously with its dis- 
abled veterans, and I think the general sentiment throughout 
the country is in favor of rewarding those who gave their serv- 
ices to their country in time of need. While I come from a 
section that has received few, if any, benefits from the enact- 
ment of the different pension laws, the majority of my people 
are in favor of pensioning the veterans who justly deserve it. 

My colleague, at the conclusion of his address, brought to the 
attention of the House some of the difficulties that now confront 
the World War veterans in proving a service-connected dis- 
ability, stating that, in his opinion, if some of the difficulties 
were not remedied, there would be an urgent demand for the 
World War veterans to be given the benefit of service pension. 

I heartily concur in this statement and predict that. this 
change will come about at a much earlier date than we may 
now think. Such legislation will be enacted not solely for the 
reason that past legislation has set a precedent, but because 
the Veterans’ Bureau has practiced gross discrimination and 


thousands of worthy veterans have failed to receive relief. 

My personal experience with the Veterans’ Bureau in assist- 
ing veterans with their claims for compensation has convinced 
me that certain amendments should be passed, and I wish to 
suggest certain corrections that should be considered at this 


session of the Congress. I am giving the wording of each sec- 
tion to be amended in chronological order, with a definite 
statement of my reasons for the changes. 

Section 19 of the present law is as follows: 


No suit shall be allowed under this section unless the same shall 
have been brought within six years after the right accrued for which 
the claim is made, or within one year from the date of the approval of 
this amendatory act, whichever is the later date. 


This section should be liberalized by extending the statute of 
limitation for the filing of suits on Insurance contracts. While 
I admit that the relationship between the veteran and the Gov- 
ernment is a contractual one, we should view it from a paternal 
standpoint rather than from the commercial. 

Section 200 should be amended so that death compensation 
might be paid to the widows and children of veterans who were 
paid compensation under the first proviso of this section and 
who died on account of the disability for which compensation 
was paid. Somewhat related to the above, and not provided for 
by the law at all, is the idea that if a veteran is totally dis- 
abled and dies death compensation should be paid to his de- 
pendents, even though the total disability on account of which 
compensation was paid was not the direct cause of death. 

Section 202 (3) provides that dependency pay be authorized 
for disabled veterans suffering from temporary disabilities, but 
fails to authorize dependency pay for those suffering from per- 
manent disabilities. A veteran with & wife and children may 
find that when he becomes sicker and becomes permanently and 
totally disabled his compensation will be reduced instead of 
increased, because of the failure of the law to allow additional 
pay for dependents when the rating is on a permanent basis. 

Section 202 (7) is as follows: 


That any ex-service person shown to have had a tuberculous disease 
of a compensable degree, who in the judgment of the director has 
reached a condition of complete arrest of his disease, shall receive 
compensation of not less than $50 per month. 


According to a recent ruling of the Comptroller General, many 
veterans heretofore given the statutory award must be cut off 
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| because active tuberculosis has not been shown either in service 
or subsequent thereto. I am informed that in the State of 
Georgia alone there are 131 veterans who have been receiving 
the statutory award who have been given notice by the regional 
office that under this ruling of the Comptroller General their 
award would be discontinued as of January 1, 1930. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, RUTHERFORD. Yes. 

Mr. GREEN. The same condition has obtained to a great 
extent in my State, and while the gentleman is discussing this 
matter I would like for him to give us his views relative to 
neryous diseases, I have had a large number of cases before 
the Veterans’ Bureau where it seems clear the main cause of 
the ailment was shell shock, and yet they do not seem to come 
quite within the provisions of existing law so that the bureau 
can grant compensation. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I will touch on that a little later. 

Before the tubercular act of 1926 was passed, I understand 
that when a man went before a claims and rating board and 
it was found that he had had active tuberculosis between April 
6, 1917, and January 1, 1925, he was given a definite percentage 
in his rating for this disability. Since the passage of the latter 
act, when a veteran is called for examination and it is shown 
that he has any nunrber of other disabilities, which when totaled 
do not exceed $50 per month, the board refuses to combine all 
of his disabilities with his disability of tuberculosis and awards 
him the sum of $50 per month. > 

I will give you a concrete illustration of what I mean: Some 
time ago a very intelligent young man called at my office to 
discuss his case with me. It was ascertained that he came to 
this country in his youth from Yugoslavia and settled in Min- 
nesota. When war was declared he volunteered and his services 
were accepted. He was sent overseas, and while on the battle 
front he lost his right leg just below the knee and received a 
severe wound in his left foot and in his chest. While being 
treated for these injuries he contracted tuberculosis and was 
forced to remain in the hospital for several years, after which 
time by proper treatment his case of tuberculosis was arrested. 

When this veteran was called before a claims and rating 
board in Washington he was given a rating of 42 per cent for 
the loss of his leg and 25 per cent for his tubercular disability. 
He began vocational training in Washington and frour here was 
sent to the Georgia School of Technology, in Atlanta, Ga. 
where he received a very thorough training. 

After the passage of the act of 1926 he was again called be- 
fore a claims and rating board for examination, with a view of 
being rerated. The loss of his leg, the wound in his foot and 
chest were a matter of record and the board was fully aware 
of this fact. However, under the new schedule of ratings sent 
out from the central office in Washington to the regional offices 
no rating was given for his tubercular disability, and as only 
42 per cent was allowed for the loss of his leg below the knee 
the board awarded the sum of $50 per month, which was the 
statutory award for arrested tuberculosis, and refused to com- 
bine his other disabilities with the statutory award. 

He is now very much aggrieved and is greatly handicapped 
in securing any kind of a position, although he made a very 
high rating in his ciyil-seryice examination for draftsman. He 
advises me that when he applies for a position and the employer 
finds that he has had vocational training employment is refused 
on the ground that he is physically unfit and that the Govern- 
ment should take care of him. 

It is very evident to me that the Congress never intended 
that this act should deprive any disabled veteran of compensa- 
tion authorized for any other disability. Under the schedule of 
ratings in the regional offices and under the interpretation 
placed thereon by them a veteran is either allowed nothing for 
his disability of arrested tuberculosis or if given a rating for 
such a disability gets nothing for the other disabilities from 
which he may be suffering. The Congress should take action at 
this session to remedy this situation. 

I quote from a portion of section 200: 


Provided, That an ex-service man who is shown to have or, if de- 
ceased, to have had, prior to January 1, 1925, neuropsychiatric disease 
and spinal meningitis, an active tuberculosis disease, paralysis agitans, 
encephalitis lethargica, or am@bic dysentery developing a 10 per cent 
degree of disability or more, in accordance with the provision of subdivi- 
sion (4) of section 202 of this act, shall be presumed to have acquired his 
disability in such service between April 6, 1917, and July 2, 1921, or 
to have suffered an aggravation of a preexisting neuropsychiatric dis- 
ease and spinal meningitis, tuberculosis, paralysis agitans, encephalitis 
lethargica, or amcebic dysentery in such service between said dates, and 
said presumption shall be conclusive in cases of active tuberculosis dis- 
ease and spinal meningitis, but in all other cases said presumption shall 
be rebuttable by clear and convincing evidence. 
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I can see no reason why a veteran suffering from a consti- 
tutional and analagous disability, such as pertaining to the 
heart and kidneys, should not be given the presumption of serv- 
ice connection, just as in tubercular and neuropsychiatric 
disabilities. 

Section 203 should be amended so that a veteran's right to 
file his claim for compensation will not be suspended unless it 
is proven that he willfully and continuously refused examina- 
tion, and under no condition should the mailing to him of a 
notice of a scheduled examination, whether once or repeatedly, 
be considered as willful refusal or obstruction. 

Section 206 is as follows: 


That no compensation sball be payable for death or disabillty which 
does not occur prior to or within one year after discharge or resignation 
from the service, except as provided in section 200 of this act, and ex- 
cept where there is an official record of the injury during service or at 
the time of separation from active service, or where, prior to April 6, 
1930, satisfactory evidence is furnished the bureau to establish that the 
injury was suffered or aggravated during active seryice. Where there is 
official record of injury during service compensation shall be payable in 
accordance with the provisions of this title, for death or disability 
whenever occurring, proximately resulting from such injury. 


Section 209 should be discussed in connection with 206. Sec- 
tion 209 provides— 

That no compensation shall be payable and that—except as provided 
by subdivision 10 of section 202 hereof—no treatment shall be furnished 
unless a claim therefor be filed in case of disability within fiye years 
after discharge or resignation from the service, or in case of death during 
the service, within five years after such death is officially recorded in the 
department under which he may be serving: Provided, however, That 
where compensation is payable for death or disability occurring after 
discharge or resignation from the service, claim must be made within 
five years after such death or the beginning of such disability. 


Both of these sections should be repealed, as it would remove 
the time limit for filing claims or introducing evidence in sup- 
port of claims. I want to warn the Members of the House that 
unless these sections are repealed they will find that after April 
6, 1920, there will be many cases where the regional offices can 
not consider affidavits submitted in support of claims before the 
time limit will have passed. 

Section 210 is as follows: 


That no compensation shall be payable for any period more than one 
year prior to the date of claim therefor, nor shall increased compensa- 
tion be awarded to revert more than six months prior to the date of 
claim therefor, 


There is no justice or common sense in the limitations of this 
section. The bureau should not only be authorized but directed 
to pay compensation from the date of disability, regardless of 
the date the veteran decided to file his application. Increased 
compensation should be paid from the date when the increase in 
the degree of disability is shown to exist, regardless of that date. 

Section 305 reads as follows: 


Where any person has heretofore allowed his insurance to lapse, or 
has canceled or reduced all or any part of such insurance, while suffer- 
ing from a compensable disability for which compensation was not col- 
lected, and dies or has died, or becomes or has become permanently and 
totally disabled and at the time of such death or permanent total dis- 
ability was or is entitled to compensation remaining uncollected, then 
in that event so much of his Insurance as said uncollected compensation, 
computed in all cases at the rate provided by section 302 of the war 
risk insurance act as amended December 24, 1919, would purchase if 
applied as premiums when due, shall not be considered as lapsed, 
canceled, or reduced. 


Under the wording of this section, a veteran who discontinues 
the payment on his premiums prior to July 2, 1926, and subse- 
quently becomes permanently and totally disabled, may revive 
his insurance, provided he is suffering from a compensable dis- 
ability and his compensation was not collected. On the other 
hand, if a veteran, instead of discontinuing the payment on his 
premiums at some time prior to July 2, 1926, is conscientious 
and continues to pay his insurance premiums to a later date— 
say, until October or November, 1927—or subsequently, and then 
becomes totally or permanently disabled, he is denied the right 
to revive his insurance, even though there may be uncollected 
compensation. 

From this statement you will see that this section as it is 
now places a penalty on the man who pays his premiums over 
a greater period of time. 

Section 312 of the act of May 19, 1924, as amended, which 
may be found in supplement 2 of the Code of Laws of the United 
States, section 622, is as follows: 

Seven years’ absence of individual from family; presumption of 
death; right of dependents to adjusted service credit; subsequent evi- 
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dence that veteran is still alive. (a) If satisfactory evidence is pro- 
duced establishing the fact of the continued and unexplained absence 
of any individual from his home and family for a period of seven years, 
during which period no intelligence of his existence has been received, 
the death of such individual as of the date of the expiration of such 
period shall, for the purposes of this chapter, be considered as sufi- 
ciently proved. 


If this section had stopped there, there would have been no 
difficulty, but subdivision (b) was enacted, and is as follows: 


If in the case of any such individual who is a veteran it appears that 
his application was not made and filed prior to the beginning of such 
T-year period, or that although entitled to receive adjusted service 
pay he did not receive it prior to the beginning of such 7-year period, 
then his dependents who have made and filed application before the 
date of the expiration of such 7-year period (if such period began 
before January 3, 1930) sball be entitled to receive the amount of his 
adjusted service credit in accordance with the provisions of part 6 of 
this chapter. 
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Many of the States have laws of a nature similar to subdi- 
vision (a). The question of the validity of applications filed 
subsequent to the expiration of the 7-year period was submitted 
to the Comptroller General for decision and it has been held that 
such claims are not valid and that the dependents of the veteran 
are not entitled to any of the benefits under the terms of the 
World War adjusted compensation act, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Yes, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, as to the first part of the 
section which the gentleman read with regard to absence of 
seven years unaccounted for, that raises a conclusive presump- 
tion of death, I presume. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As I understand the second subdivision, 
in order to get the benefits under the first subdivision, those 
entitled to such benefits must make application before the 7-year 
period has expired? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Unquestionably. That is the decision 
of the Comptroller General. If the gentleman will allow me to 
proceed a little further, I will explain that more in detail. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is like beginning the contest of a 
will before the testator passes out. 

Mr, RUTHERFORD. That is my contention exactly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield to me to explain 
the matter further to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Yes; certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I have a case coming from a remote section 
of my district of a dependent mother and father. The mother 
has been blind for 18 years. She is the mother of 11 children, 
and the young man who went to war carried insurance amount- 
ing to $5,000. The case was put in my hands because the man 
has been absent something more than eight years, and in this 
case the presumption of death might arise, but the Comptroller 
General has ruled in this particular case that the dependents 
are not entitled to the $5,000 because these people, who live in 
a remote section of the State of West Virginia, did not file claim 
or make claim within the 7-year period. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. That is definite with them, and that is 
the reason I am suggesting that subsection (b) be repealed. 

Mr. RAMSETER. I should think the proper time to apply 
would be after the 7-year period was up. It seems to me they 
have the cart before the horse in these cases. 

Mr. BOWMAN. If the gentleman from Georgia will yield 
further, the Comptroller General has ruled that the reason the 
application must be made before the 7-year period is to comply 
with this exact provision of the law; that the law specifically 
states it must be made within the 7-year period. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Exactly. 

Mr. RAMSETER. That is, within sevea years from the time 
the soldier disappeared? 

Mr. BOWMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. That is the wording of the law. 

Mr. RAMSHYHR. I have never had a case like that and the 
gentleman is performing à good service in bringing the question 
to the attention of the Congress and the country. It seems to 
me something ought to be done in this regard. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I thank the gentleman from Iowa. 

I am constrained to believe that the right interpretation has 
been placed upon subdivision (b) and that this subsection 
should be stricken or repealed. 

Some time ago I filed the application of a dependent mother, 
which application was denied under the decision of the Comp- 
troller General, as her application was filed eight years after 
the veteran had left. 

If there is any class of disability that deserves a statutory 
award, it is that class that actually smelled gunpowder and 
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suffered a wound on the battle front. Why not include another 
section providing a statutory award of at least $25 per month 
for all veterans who suffered a wound in action from the hands 
of the enemy? 

The above amendments have been suggested by me for the 
serious consideration of the Members with a view of arousing 
the friends of World War veterans in seeing that the right 
legislation is enacted, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question on the matter of legislation, which is the subject the 
gentleman has been discussing? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I think the House is indebted to 
the gentleman for such a thorough discussion of the matter. 
Does the gentleman treat in his remarks of the necessity of 
legislation to extend the time for filing application for adjusted 
compensation? As the gentleman knows, the time expired on 
January 2. I have received from my own district a number of 
applications of both veterans and dependents who have never 
received adjusted compensation, and unless the law is extended 
these applications can not be considered. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. In answer to the gentleman, I have 
not touched on that. I did not want to take up too much of the 
time of the House, and I have tried to be as brief as possible. 

Mr. CRISP. Will my colleague permit me to answer that? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. A bill has been introduced in the Congress for 
that purpose, and it is now before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. The chairman of the committee informed me a day or 
two ago that in the near future he was going to have hearings 
on the bill. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. I introduced a bill of that kind, 
and I think possibly there were some others introduced, and I 
am glad to hear my colleague, who is a member ef the Ways 
and Means Committee, state that the committee is going to 
have hearings on the bill. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I want to congratulate the gentleman 


from Texas [Mr. Jonnson] for introducing his bill. 
Will the gentleman yield for a suggestion 


Mr. RANKIN. 
right there? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. We are now holding hearings in the Com- 
mittee on World War Veterans’ Legislation on the bill H. R. 
7825, which extends the presumptive period for tubercular and 
N. P. disabilities from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1930. 
It also amends the law to include all chronic constitutional dis- 
eases, and at the same time repeals sections 206 and 209 of the 
World War veterans’ act of 1924, which limits the time within 
which these veterans may file applications and prepare and 
present their proofs, 

From a legislative standpoint this will take care of all the 
cases referred to by the gentleman from Georgia, except the 
increase for those who suffered battle casualties, and that will 
come under a different bill; but the sentiments of the committee 
are strongly in favor of it. 

Mr, RUTHERFORD. In answer to the gentleman from Mis- 
sissippi [Mr. Ranxtrs], I thank him and the other members of 
the committee for bringing this to the attention of the House. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield, in order that I may 
ask the gentleman from Mississippi a question? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, Certainly. 

Mr. DUNBAR, What are the prospects that these bills will 
be reported favorably to the House for action? 

Mr. RANKIN. I think the prospects for reporting the bill to 
which I have referred (H. R. 7825) are very good, because the 
American people generally are behind it, the World War vet- 
erans are behind it, and there is so much sentiment being built 
up in favor of it from one end of the country to the other that I 
think we will have no trouble in bringing it to the floor of the 
House, and I hope we can pass it without delay. 

I will now pass to a brief discussion of some of the evils of 
the administration of the Veterans’ Bureau, What I may say 
in this particular is not a personal thrust at any individual but 
at the system as a whole, 

From my limited experience in dealing with this problem, I am 
not afraid to state that I am firmly of the opinion that at least 
a part of the main trouble lies in the central office at Washing- 
ton. Under the provisions of the laws, the director is authorized 
to promulgate rules and regulations that are not in conflict with 
the law. Maps, charts, and schedules of rating have been pre- 
pared and sent to the different regional offices throughout the 
country, in which specific rates are set out for various disabili- 
ties. When a case is before a claims and rating board for con- 
sideration, one of the first things that the board does is to con- 
sult the schedule of ratings and their decision is rendered in 
accordance therewith. 
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ʻI think that the time has now come when all of the red tape 
and regulations should be so modified or limited that each 
individual case might be considered according to the ordinary 
rules of law and evidence. 

You are aware of the fact that one of the three members of 
each claims and rating board in the regional offices is a doctor, 
and I boldly assert that he almost invariably dominates the 
board. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I yield. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In this connection the gentleman has 
brought out the facts; but, after all, is it not entirely up to Con- 
gress? I fear we are impressed really too much with the annual 
report of the Veterans’ Bureau. It is for us to say what the 
policy shall be, and every Member of the House has a similar 
experience with his veterans. The gentleman has well pointed 
out that there should be no question about it, and if the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau does not construe the law as we intended, it is 
up to us to correct it. 

Mr. RANKIN. I agree with the gentleman from New York, 
and I hope that he agrees with us in extending the presumptive 
period. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I yield. 

Mr. ALLGOOD. There are hundreds of cases where the men 
were gassed, and the soldiers were disabled just as much as 
though they were wounded. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Section C, central board of appeals, 
at New Orleans, La., is composed practically of doctors, and the 
same situation exists as to the personnel of the director's ad- 
visory group in Washington. Regardless of orders and de- 
cisions to the contrary, medical opinion now practically domi- 
nates every United States Veterans’ Bureau decision, and claims 
have to be proven from a medical standpoint beyond a reason- 
able doubt. 

In support of this contention, I will quote from a statement 
recently made by a World War veteran, who has had much 
experience with the bureau: 


Since the doctors do dominate to the extent that they do and desire 
to control the whole business, and since under the procedure now In 
effect ordinary evidence that would be accepted by a judicial body Is 
totally disregarded, something has got to be done. It is my idea that 
doctors should be taken totally out of the adjudication service as par- 
ticipating or voting members; that their reperts should be considered 
by an adjudication body, together with all other statements, including 
the statements of veterans’ private physicians; and that ordinary com- 
mon sense be applied in the adjudication of claims, as is the rule in 
our courts, The adjudication body should have the right to call in the 
doctors for an expression of opinion or an explanation of statements 
and use them to the fullest extent possible in an attempt to arrive at 
the true facts, but the adjudication body should not be controlled as 
they are now, entirely by medical minds and medical personnel. 


From another distinguished World War veteran, who has 
had considerable experience, I have the following statement: 


The bureau regulations, chuck-full as they are of technical medical 
requirements disregarding the substantial and reasonable testimony of 
laymen, is going to resalt at no distant date in an overwhelming de 
mand for pensions for World War veterans, regardless of service con- 
nection. When the idea of pensions was first presented to my mind, 
it was abhorrent, but the longer I continue in this work and the more 
technical medical evidence is demanded, the more I am convinced from 
histories in no wise unreliable that great harm is being done in denying 
benefits to disabled men, which would be granted before any ordinary 
court in this country without question. 


Mr. BROWNING. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BROWNING. Is it the gentleman's opinion that where 
the medical member of the board dissents and it goes to New 
Orleans that board composed of doctors would sustain it, and 
turn the other two down? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Almost always. 

To sum up the whole situation, I quote from another dis- 
tinguished World War veteran: 


There is too much medicine in the adjudication of claims and not 
enough law and common sense. 


Still another World War veteran made the following definite 
statement: 


While physicians belong to a noble profession and while their opinions 
with reference to purely medical matters are entitled to the greatest re- 
spect, I do not believe that they are qualified to dominate appellate 
courts of the bureau. I think that men, who know something about 
the general rules of evidence and men who have been trained to follow 
such rules as the bureau may promulgate, should sit upon boards of 
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appeals and review cases that are sent up on appeal, Doctors, while 
trained in their profession, are not especially trained with reference to 
the application of the laws and general rules regarding the consideration 
of evidence, 

They always look at a case from the medical angle and do not 
employ judicial reasoning in reaching their conclusions. No matter 
how logical the argument, they can not be convinced, because they 
are not familiar with the fundamental principles upon which the argu- 
ment is based, When a case comes up on appeal the accumulative evi- 
dence is all in the file. It is no longer a question of medical discussion 
as to the diagnosis. That has already been made by the examining 
physician. The case goes up for a consideration of the evidence under 
the general rules that ought to apply and under the special rules that 
have been established by bureau orders and regulations. The delibera- 
tion of the appellate body is a judicial deliberation, 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is 
discussing a subject that every Member of the House is inter- 
ested in, and notwithstanding I have promised the time to 
others I feel that because the gentleman has given such careful 
study to the subject and is so ably presenting it to the House I 
can yield him 15 minutes additional, with the approval of 
Members to whom I had previously promised time. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I thank the gentleman. 

I am advised by the director that section ©, central board of 
appeals, New Orleans, during the fiscal year 1929 reversed 795 
cases out of a total of 3,029 decisions rendered, or 26.25 per cent. 

In this connection the director has just advised me that a 
total of 13,091 applications under the emergency officers’ retire- 
ment act were received by the bureau during the time allowed 
for filing claims. Of this number, 5,730 officers have been retired 
with pay and 1,025 without pay. Included in the above number 
were the 2,116 applications filed by doctors, Of this number, 
1,156 have been retired with pay and 231 without pay. 

Of the total number of all filing applications for retirement, 
an average of 43 per cent have been retired with pay. You 
will note that a fraction over 50 per cent of the doctors apply- 
ing have been retired with pay, while only about 40 per cent 
of all other officers applying have been retired with pay. 

At this point I will incorporate as a part of my remarks the 
number and location of each regional office, with a statement 
showing by quarters the allotment, expenditure, and unexpended 
balance out of military and naval compensation appropriation 
for the fiscal year 1928 and prior years; another statement 
showing the State military population and the number hospital- 
ized; a statement giving the number of active claims in each 
regional office, the average monthly payments, the number in 
hospitals within region, and the percentage disallowed. 

If you will only take the time to examine these reports sub- 
mitted by the Veterans’ Bureau and make your own calcula- 
tions, you will discover that a majority of the regional offices 
located in the Southern States have a larger percentage of re- 
jections of active claims than the general average in the north- 
ern and western regional offices. 

You will find that Cincinnati, Ohio, has rejected 39.41 per 
cent of the active claims, whereas Columbia, S. C., h 
60 per cent. Los Angeles, Calif, has an average of 
cent rejections of active claims, whereas Jackson, Miss., has 
59.22 per cent. 

The bureau submitted a statement recently showing that 
456,559 claims for compensation had been granted and 455,869 
rejected, 

It is difficult for me to believe that the personnel of the 
southern regional offices has less sympathy for the World War 
veterans than the officials in the regional offices in the North 
and West. One of the difficulties in the South is that a large 
number of those applying for compensation are from agricul- 
tural sections and are not trained in the law and are utterly 
ignorant of the rules and regulations of the bureau and of the 
character of evidence that they must submit in support of their 
claims. While I may be in error, I confidently believe that the 
1 office is not entirely familiar with the difficulties in the 
ield, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Before the gentleman leaves that subject, 
the gentleman has given us the percentages of rejection—do 
those same percentages hold when it has reached the appellate 
board? In other words, does the central office carry through the 
same percentages of rejection? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. The central office gave me these figures. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The gentleman has shown the difference 
between Cincinnati and South Carolina, where the percentage 
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of rejection is much larger. What is the percentage of rejec- 
tion in appeals to the central board in Washington? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD, I do not think I have that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It would be interesting to know whether the 
rejection by the central board of the appeals all over the United 
States is greater than the percentage arising in the different 
offices, or whether the rejections of the central board are in 
accord with the percentages from the districts. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I think I will explain that as we get 
further on. 

There are many veterans who gave their services and bared 
their breasts to every danger, who hesitated for a number of 
Years to ask the Government for relief, feeling that as long as 
their health was not too greatly impaired they would undertake 
to support themselves. After the lapse of a few years the 
shock and strain of warfare began to have its telling effect and 
when these men were finally forced through financial stress to 
file their Claims they met with many difficulties in proving that 
their disabilities were contracted in service. 

I dare say that each Member of the House has veterans living 
in his district—veterans who may have consulted their local 
physicians within a reasonable time after leaving the service 
but who are handicapped because the physicians failed to keep 
a record of the examination and treatment. These physicians 
now refuse to testify from memory and the veteran is left with- 
out any medical evidence to support his claim. 

Even though a veteran laboring under this difficulty submits 
evidence of laymen who were his comrades during the war, 
practically no consideration is given by the claims and rating 
board to this evidence. 

I would not be frank with the House unless I stated that in 
my opinion there are a number of claims filed for compensation 
that are without merit, and these cases should win or lose on 
their merits. The veterans for whom I am making my appeal 
are the ones who have a disability contracted in service—and 
there are many. 

All of us who were so fortunate as to be exempt from service 
on account of age or otherwise should appreciate the World War 
veterans, who assumed the risk of battle. While I know there 
are a good many sensible business men, who are seemingly op- 
posed to pensioning and compensating veterans, I believe that if 
they had been forced to undergo some of the hardships incident 
to war their attitude would be different. 

General Hines testified some days ago that it is now costing 
over $40,000,000 to pay the salaries of those employed in the Vet- 
erans’ Bureau and in institutions related thereto. 

When our boys were called to the colors in 1917, they were 
practically assured by their employers that their positions would 
be open to them when they returned, and that they could go 
ahead just where they left off. Many of those who were for- 
tunate enough to return found their places filled by others and 
were told that their services were not needed. Many of them 
had opened businesses of their own, and when they were mus- 
tered into service there was no one to take over the business and 
it had to be closed. 

During this period millionaires grew up by the thousands from 
profiteering, when their efforts should have been devoted to the 
winning of the war. I haye no patience with this class of our 
citizenship when they undertake to obstruct every form of tax- 
ation to be levied in support of the Government, and particularly 
for the proper care and maintenance of our World War veterans. 

For the remainder of the time that I have the honor of serving 
in this House, I now dedicate my best efforts in seeing that com- 
mon justice is done. [Applause 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the Members of 
the House will, I am sure, read with interest and profit the very 
timely and thoughtful address we have just listened to by the 
gentleman from Georgia. I now ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may insert, as part of his statement, a ruling 
by the comptroller, on which some of the regulations, which the 
gentleman from Georgia rightly complains of, were continued, if 
not originally based. I do that without the knowledge of but in 
simple justice to the Director of the Veterans’ Bureau, who, I 
find, submitted certain questions to the comptroller and re- 
ceived from the comptroller a reply thereto, which I respect- 
fully suggest will be pronounced by any lawyer of this body as 
misleading, indefinite, illogical, and unsound, if interpreted to 
limit conclusions to medical findings alone, and to suggest the 
exclusion of other legal evidence oftentimes far more probative 
and compelling in the finding of facts, entitling a veteran to 
compensation. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

The Chair hears none, 


Is there objection to the gentleman’s 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 


COMPTROLLER GENERAL OF THE UNITED STATES, 
Washington, September 26, 1928. 
The Dinzeron, UNITED STATES Vererans’ BURBAU,. 

Sm: Consideration has been given to your letter of September 5, 
1928, requesting decision of the following questions: 

First. Whether a showing of arrested tuberculosis prior to January 
1, 1925, where no notation of a tuberculous condition was made at 
enrollment of enlistment, Is a showing of active tuberculosis prior to 
January 1, 1925, as provided in the second proviso of section 200, it 
belng accepted as a medical fact that where there is a condition of 
arrested tuberculosis there has been precedent activity. 

Second. Whether the statutory award of $50 per month is payable 
under the provisions of the third paragraph of section 202 (7) of the 
act as amended, where no notation of a tuberculous condition was made 
ut enlistment or enrollment; Inactive or arrested tuberculosis was noted 
of record during service; no evidence of record that the condition has 
been active; the condition is now determined to be in a state of arrest; 
the disability resulting from the arrested tuberculosis has been rated 
as service connected and compensable.” 

Your letter sets forth arguments, reported as having been advanced 
in the Veterans’ Bureau, in support of an affirmative and negative 
answer to both questions. Each of said arguments has received careful 
consideration, but it is not deemed necessary in this decision to state 
or answer ench argument or contention in detail. 

Section 200 of the World War veterans’ act, and as amended by the 
act of July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 793), created two separate conclusive 
presumptions. The first is as to soundness at the time of entering the 
United States service, and the second is as to “active tuberculosis 
disease" and had reference to those cases in which the tuberculosis 
disease had developed a 10 per cent degree of disability or more prior 
to January 1, 1925. (See 4 Comp, Gen. 828.) Section 202 (7) of the 
statute, as amended by the act of July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 796), provides, 
in so far as here material, as follows; 

“That any ex-service person shown to haye had a tuberculous disease 
of a compensable degree, who in the judgment of the director has reached 
a condition of complete arrest of his disease shall receive compensation 
of not less than $50 per month: Provided, however, That nothing in this 
provision shall deny a beneficiary the right to receive a temporary total 
rating for six months after discharge from a 1-year period of hospi- 
talization : Provided further, That no payments under this provision shall 
be retroactive, and the payments hereunder shall commence from the date 
of the passage of this act or the date the disease reaches a condition of 
arrest, whichever be the later date.“ 

While it may be a medical fact that where there is a condition of 
arrested tuberculosis there bas been precedent activity, there is no pur- 
pose or intent disclosed in any portion of the statute to give cognizance 
thereto by Imposing such a conclusion of fact upon the statutory pre- 
sumption either as to sound condition upon entering the service or as 
to the man’s condition prior to January 1, 1925. 

The second conclusive presumption with respect to service origin 
created by section 200 refers only to “ active tuberculosis disease of 10 
per cent degree or more,” shown to have existed prior to January 1, 
1925. This provision was first enacted by the World War veterans’ act 
of June 7, 1924 (43 Stat. 616), and the first statutory presumption 
with respect to soundness upon entrance into the service was first en- 
acted In a form other than now appearing in the statute, by the act 
of June 25, 1918 (40 Stat. 600). Section 202 (7) above quoted, author- 
izing payment of not less than $50 per month disability compensation 
for arrested tuberculosis, was not enacted until July 2, 1926 (44 Stat. 
796). It is unlikely that the Congress enacted the latter provision 
with a view of connecting it up with the earlier provisions of section 
200 in such a manner as suggested. Evidently the Intent of section 
202 (7) was primarily to recognize the need of aiding beneficiaries who 
had been suffering with active tuberculosis and had so far recovered as 
to have thelr condition rated as arrested, an amount not less than $50 
per month being provided with a view to aiding the beneficiaries to so 
live as to prevent a recurrence of the disease. In any event, in the 
absence of clearly expressed legisintion providing to the contrary, 
the first question must be, and is, answered in the negative. 

It is noted that an inactive or arrested tuberculous condition may 
be rated as service connected and compensation paid therefor, although 
there Is no record of an active condition due to service. While possibly 
this matter would be for medical ascertainment, it is difficult to 
understand how a disability rating as of service connection may be 
based on a completely inactive or arrested case of tuberculosis. 

The express provision for payment of not less than $50 per month in 
cases of arrested tuberculosis following active tuberculosis reasonably 
may be viewed as showing that the Congress thought it necessary to 
provide specifically for cases of arrested tuberculosis and that the con- 
dition itself would not otherwise justify a compensable rating. But if 
the bureau has considered a compensable rating justified on the basis 
of inactive or arrested tuberculosis due to service, as a medical finding 
alone, this office does not deem it within its province to make further 
objection thereto. Certainly, however, there is nothing in the statutory 
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presumptions alone—and in the absence of a finding based on the physical 
condition of the veteran—to justify such result. With respect to the 
award of not less than $50 per month for arrested tuberculosis, section 
202 (7) of the statute clearly contemplates that the beneficiary must 
first have had an active tuberculous disease of service origin for which 
compensation was payable, This is reasonably clear from the evident 
intent of the section as stated under question 1, and by reason of the 
proviso which saves to the beneficlaries alternate rights after hospitaliza- 
tion for active tuberculosis. Question 2, also, is answered in the negative. 
Respectfully, 
J. R. McCant, 
Comptroller General of the United States. 


Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I yield. 

Mr. PALMER. Does not the gentleman think that it is im- 
possible to do justice to the World War veterans by any stand- 
ardized system to show disabilities contracted in the line of duty? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I do. 

Mr. PALMER. I have a number of cases in mind that I re- 
call now where they are not able to show service connections 
and the boys are lying on beds of affliction. Their lives, so to 
speak, have been destroyed; and they are not able to show 
service connection. They are cases that should receive relief. 

Mr. BUSBY. Mr. Chairman, I note the gentleman from 
Georgia mentioned Jackson, Miss., as being one of the points 
at which the percentage of allowance of claims is very snrall. 
It works in connection with the New Orleans office, the board 
of appeals in New Orleans. Has the gentleman any informa- 
tion in regard to the disposition of the personnel of the New 
Orleans organization toward claims in that section? 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. From the percentage of, reversals I 
gave in the Recoxp it appears very high to me. 

Mr. BUSBY. I have drawn the attention of the Jackson board 


to this very thing the gentleman has suggested so ably and plainly. 
The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 


The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
Hospitalised veterans 


Number 
hospitalized 
according to 

home ad- 

dress ! 


Military 
population 


86, 916 
13. 377 
71, 862 
154, 930 
44, 802 
67, 082 
9, 379 
42, 301 
102, 788 
23, S71 
320, 228 
130, 670 
119, 792 
78, 733 
91, 821 
80, S34 
31, 887 
61, 839 
193, 415 
168, 131 
123, 325 
64, 758 
163, 700 
44, 048 | 
59, 287 
5, 972 


District of Columbia 
Florids 


Tdaho . 
Ilinois 
Indians. 
Iowa.. 
Kansas.. 
Kentucky. 
Louisiana. 
Maine 
Maryland 
Massachusetts 
Michigan 
Minnesota. 
Mississippi... 


New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 


Washington. 
West Virginia. 
Wisconsin 
Wyoming. 


United States possessions. 
Miscellaneous 
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Regional office 


Boston, Mass 
Portland, Me. 
Manchester, N. H 
Providence, R. I. 
Burlington, Vt. 
New York * 
Buffalo, N. Y... 
Hartford, Conn. 
Newark, N. J. 
Philadelphia, Pa. 
Pittsburgh, Pa 
Washington, D. O. 
Baltimore, Md. 
Richmond, Va. 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Jacksonville, 
Charlotte, N. 
Columbia, 8. O. 
Nashville, Tenn. 
New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Al 
Jackson, Miss. 
Cincinnati, Ohio. 
Cleveland, Ohio. 
Indianapolis Ind. 
Louisville, Ky 
Chicago, III. 
Detroit, Mich. 


Number 


Average 
monthly 
payments 


in hos- 
pitals 
within 
region 


Per cen: 
disal- 
lowed 


Regional office 


$H. 07 


Milwaukee, Wis 


St. Louis, Mo. 
Kansas City, Mo. 

Des Moines, Iowa. 
Omaha, Nebr 
Minneapolis, Minn 
Helena, Mont 

Fargo, N. 

Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Denver, Colo. 
Albuquerque, N. Mex. 
Salt Lake City, Utah 
Casper, Wyo. 

San Francisco, C 

Los Angeles, ati 
Phoenix, Ariz. 

Seattle, Wash. 

Boise, Idaho 

Portland, Oreg. 

Dallas, Tex... 

Little Rock, A 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
Wichita, Kanz 
San Antonio, Tex 
Reno, Nev 


Active i 
claims | 


pay ments 


| Number 
in hos- 
pitals 
within 
region 


Average 
nonthly | 


Per cent 
disal- 
lowed 


1 Includes 464 patients in possessions, 


3888 


RE 


233 


257, 402 


Figures as of Dec. 31, 1928. 
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Regional office 


. Boston, Mass 

5 Portland, Me... 

i Manchester, N. H. 

Providence, R. I. 

. Burlington, Vt. 

„New Vork, N. Y- 

. Buffalo, N V 

. Hartford, Conn. 

. Newark, N. J 
. Philadelphia, Pa.. 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 

. Washington, D. C 
. Baltimore, Md 

. Richmond, Va . 

„ Charleston, W. Va. 
„Atlanta, Ga 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

. Charlotte, N. O 

. Columbia, S. C.. 

. Nashville, Tenn.. 
New Orleans, La 
2. Birmingham, Ala 

23, Jackson, Miss 

. Cincinnati, Ohio. 

5. Cleveland, Ohio. 
26. Indianapolis, Ind. 
. Louisville, Ky 
„ Chicago, In. 
. Detroit, Mich. 
j Milwaukee, Wis.. 
1. St. Louis, Mo.. 
2. Kansas City, Mo... 
3. Des Moines, Iowa. 
Omaha, Nebr. 
. Minneapolis, Minn 
Helena, Mont 
Fargo. N. Dak... 
3, Sioux Falls, S. Dak 
Denver,. Colo -- 
. Albuquerque, N. Mex 
Salt Lake Of 
2, Casper, Wy 
. San Francisco, Calif. 
. Los Angeles, Calif. 
. Phoenix, Ar 
. Seattle, Wash 
Boise, Idaho 
. Portland, Oreg- 
. Dallas, Tex. 
. Little Rock, Ark 
Oklahoma City, Okla 
. Wichita, Kans 
aoe Antonio, Tex 


1 
2. 
3 
4. 
5 
6 
7 
8 
9. 


4 Credit. 


First quarter 


Second quarter 


Third quarter 


Allotment and 


expended 


65 755, 000, 00 $1, 692, 029. 04 
5 167, 622. 34 

127, 548. 40 
223, 231. 66 
109, 574, 91 
2, 725 rg 48 


1. 155, 000.00 
865, 000. 00 
1, 065, 000, 00 
1, 175, 000. 00. 
2, 150, 000. 00 
1, 000, 000, 00 
680, 000. 00 
570, 000.00 
495,000.00 | 
490, 000. 00 
300, 000. 00 
1, 380, 000, 00 
330, 000. 00 


650, 000. 00 
30, 000, 00 


Obligated 


6135 pill 
548, 201. 
1, 154, 847, 
815, 680. 53 
1, 053, 815. 
1, 123, 401. 
2, 104, 054. 
915, 036. 
665, 497. 
569, 987. 
487, 142. § 
458, 594. 2 
272, 921. 
1, 364, 398. 7: 
309, 036. 
154, 700, 
204, 314. 
1, 092, 301. 
551, 049. 5 
128, G41. 
120, 284. 
| 1, 064, 133. £ 
1, 569, 302, 4 


507, 792. 19 
120, 849. 41 
333, 615. 53 
613, 360. 32 
747, 265. 33 
810, 580. 74 
| 373, 455, 24 
602, 385. 46 

20, 989. 78 


Unexpended 


balance 


7, 377. 66 
16, 201. 60 
1, 768, 34 


108, 963, 52 
3, 225. 77 
32, 035. 16 
11, 295. 08 
75, 228. 23 
52, 007, 94 
103, 705. 67 
23, 288. 24 
86, 787. 01 
19, 224. 20 
111, 752. 21 
12, 495. 28 
6, 310. 56 
40, 986. 26 
124, O84. 68 
64, 402. 83 
14, 179. 10 
51, 798. 30 
152. 59 

49, 319. 48 
51, 184. 92 
51, 598, 02 
45, 945. 96 
$4, 968. 10 
14, 503. 00 
12.21 

7, 856. 00 
31.435. 66 
27, 078. 28 
25, 601. 28 
20, 963. 82 
40, 299. 25 
5, 685. 90 
157, 698. 05 
28, 950. 46 
6, 358. a 


15, 425, 09 | 


| 
} 
Í 


Obligated 


Allotment and 


expended 


Unexpended 
balance 


84, 377. 66 
144 201. 60 | 
241, 768. 34 | 
125, 425. 09 


178, 849, 27 
126, 421. 
236, 727. 


758, 225. 
515, 035, 
771, 295, 
1, 575, 228. 
927, 007. 
525, 705. 
588, 288. 


745, 467. 
743, 457. 


409, 622. 
881, 556. 
399, 095. 2 390, 339. 
794, 310. 2 
340, 986. 
849, 084. 68 
430, 000. 00 
644, 179. 10 
570, 000. 00 
1. 200, 152. 59 
874, 319. 48 
1, 066, 184. 92 | 1,002, 208. 
1, 226, 598.02 | | 980, 930. 
2, 110, 945, 96 | 2,030,391. 
1,084, 963.10 | — 930, 042, 
668, 967. 
564, 543. 
497, 688. 
485, 197. 
278, 263. 
358, 994. 
305, 232. 
148, 822. 
196, 949. 
092, 811. 
618, 681. 
126, 2 255. 
120, 758. 


318, 563. 


458, 068. 
626, 901. 
557, 838. 
172, 870. 
817, 594. 


1, 127 008. i 
618, 950. 4 


1, 630, 707. 5 
699, 677. 
522, 207. 81 
135, 150. 59 


1, 628, 007. 
681, 819. 
521, 300. 
131, 269. 


| 
$62, 970. 96 81. Son 970. 98 81. 689, 723. 75 


27 


108, 831.87 
2, 600, 963. 52 2, 560, 681, 16 


477, 899.“ 
538, 084. 


470, 454. 3 


788, 793. 7: 
805, 307. 6 


75 
64 
12 
89 
23 


13 | 


71 
16 
20 
06 
18 
29 
96 
. 33 


1, 079, 101. 3 


63 


332, 084. 2 


625, 911. 
740, 276. 
793, 774. 
849, 501. 
631, 851. 

30, 357. 


765, 801. 
899, 419. 26 
400, 544. 
650, 614. 5 
31, 010, 22 


03 


$155, 247. 21 

5,528 39 

17, 779. 93 

5, 040. 78 

16, 593, 22 
40, 281. 5 

7, 758. 06 

37. 135, 21 

27, 837. 40 

37, 143. 61 


9, 102. 01 
18, 956. 78 
1, 764. 86 
7, 789. 66 
17, 858. 28 


907. 18 
3, 881. 19 | 


13. 300. 27 
33, 727. 81 
25.615. 24 
105, 645. 20 
50, 983. 46 
18, 762. 25 
653. 19 


Allotment 


$1, 734, 247. 
190, 528. 3 
133, 779. % 
245, 040. 
116, 593. 

2, 540, 251. 
757, 758. 
492, 135. 
787, 837. 

1, 567, 143, 
916, 355. 
560, 03L 
577, 605. 40 
491, 332.67 
419, 601. 56 
925, 198. 2 
400, 855. 
805, 516. 
360, 423. 
838, 776. 
486, 931. 
667, 277. 
582, 161. 

1, 237, 281. 
856, 724. 84 

1, 048, 978. 80 

1, 125, 667. 13 

2, 180, 554. 73 
979, 920. 97 


605, 469. 05 
518, 169. 86 
475, 238. 60 
330, 815. 10 
1, 401, 606, 99 
335, 730, 86 
156, 476, 92 
73 

05 

44 

61 

133, 956. 78 
1, 153, 764. 85 
1, 677, 789. 66 


§30, 907. 18 
133, 881. 19 
343, 300. 27 
631, 727. 81 
760, 615, 24 

25, 645. 20 
380, 983. 46 
| 643, 762. 85 
31, 653. 19 


682, 535. 29 | 


712, 858. 28 | 


Obligated 
and 
expended 


51, 706, 375. 40 
172, 691. 06 
129, 592, 28 
235, 814. 27 
109, 062. 09 

2, 535, 395. 08 
752, 303. 48 
483, 538, 00 
748, 004, 29 

1, 527, 902. 17 
904, 546. 05 
560, 031. 75 
552, 448. 81 
400, 304. 90 
406, 275, 59 
878, 143. 05 
400, 494. 43 

| 781,861.64 

318, 697, 92 

824, 533. 83 

449, 694. 69 

| 602, 127. 45 
552, 457. 92 

1, 192, 143. 44 
844, 117. 55 

1, 028, 378. 63 

1, 007, 818. 08 

2, 061, 400. 79 
926, 793. 20 
682, 525. 48 

219.74 
„ 145. 91 
022. 77 
316, 659. 34 

1, 332, 711. 15 
311, 063. 72 
149, 760, 00 
205, 473. 3 

1, 064, 032. 
624, 456. 
123, 325. 66 
128, 547. 20 

1, 149, 681. 54 

1, 661, 911. 46 | 
714, 676. 80 

522, 411.81 

131,048. 92 
7, 356, 47 

618, 149. 08 

770, 645. 63 

775, 344. 79 

345, 746. 34 | 

641, 571. 33 

30, 805, 08 


39, 106, 500. 00 


87, 033, 616. 68 | 2, 072, 883. 32 |38, 848, 339. 21 |37, 051, 180. 89 
l l 


1. 707, 158. 32 


38, 622, 223.13 |3 


7, 380, 331. 50 
Í 


Unexpended 
balance 


$27, 871. 
17, 837. 
4, 187. 68 
9.220. 
7.531. 
4, 885. 4 
5,454. 
8, 597. 
39, 833. 
39, 151. 
11, 809, 


25, 156. ! 
1, 027. 
13, 325. 
47, 053. 
9, 101. 
23, 655. 
41, 725. 
14, 243. 
37, 236. 
65, 150. 4 
29, 703. 6 
45, 138. 40 
12, 607. 29 
20, 508. 17 
117, 849. 05 
119, 153, 94 
52, 127. 71 
9.81 
39, 249, 31 
13, 976. 


1, 241, 801. 63 
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ters the allotment, expenditure, and unerpended balance out of military and naval compensation 


appropriation for the fiscal year 1928—Continued. 


Fourth quarter Total fiscal year 1028 


Regional office 


Allotment 


. Boston, Mass... 
„Portland, Me. 
Manchester, N. 
Providence, R. I 
. Burlington, Vt.. 
Now York, N. Y. 
. Buffalo, N. Y... 
Hartford, Conn. 
. Newark, N. J... 
„ Philadelphis, P: 
. Pittsburgh, Pa.. 
„Washington, D. O 
„ Baltimore, Md... 
> Richmond, Va 
Charleston, W. Va. 
Atlanta, Ga 
Jacksonville, Fin. 
Charlotte, N. C 
. Columbia, 8. 
. Nashville, Tenn 
. New Orleans, La. 
Birmingham, Ala 
. Jackson, Miss 
. Cincinnati, Ohio. 
. Cleveland, Ohio.. 
. Indianapolis, Ind. 
27. Louisville, Ky.. 
. Chicago, III 
. Detroit, Mich. 
30. Milwaukee, Wis.. 
St. Louis, Mo.. 
Kansas City, Mo. 
Des Moines, lowa 
„Omaha, Nebr._.... 
. Minneapolis, Minn 
. Helena, Mont 
N. Fargo, N. Dak 
. Bloux Falls, 8. Dak 
. Denver, Colo 
Albuquerque, N. Mex 
. Salt Lake City, Utah..-......... 
. Casper, WO 
San Francisco, Calif 
. Los Angeles, Calit.. 
. Phoenix, Ariz.. 
U. Seattle, Wash 
. Boise, Idaho 
Portland, Oreg. 
„ Dallas, Tex.. 
; Little Rock, Ar 
„Oklahoma City, Okla 
. Wichita, Kans 
. San Antonio, Tex 
. Reno, Ney 


Sher 


Total 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr, Chairman, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Cox]. 

Mr. COX. Mr. Chairman, on the 18th of the instant month, 
while the House was in the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union considering H. R. 8531, the statement was 
made by a member of the committee upon the floor to the effect 
thut cases made against prohibition agents in the States involy- 
ing alleged violations of State laws were all transferred to the 
Federal court, that Federal district attorneys appeared as coun- 
sel for the agents, and that trials invariably resulted in the dis- 
charge of the accused. This by another member of the com- 
mittee was challenged as a reflection upon the courts, and 
brought forth the making of a point of order. I have no inten- 
tion of discussing this Incident, but only refer to it because it 
points out certain practices Which are very much misunderstood. 

There is no longer any doubt but that prohibition agents and 
all persons working with them under their authority, such as 
State officers, posse men, and others, come within the provisions 
of section 33 of the Judicial Code, and that all cases made 
against them in the State courts involving violations of State 
laws committed by them under color of office are upon proper 
application removable to the Federal district court of the dis- 
trict In which the crime is alleged to have been committed. 
Section 28, title 2, of the prohibition act is as follows 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COX, Les. 

Mr. McKEOWN, I call the attention of the gentleman to this 
fact, that a posse man, a man who had been a State officer for 
many years, was deputized by a prohibition agent to go with 
him to make a search for liquors, and while making the search 
this officer killed two men. 

The prosecution arose and the question was taken to the 
Federal court, and the man who was deputized claimed that he 
had a right to be prosecuted in the Federal court. But the 


$1, 777, 871,81 


627, 813. 07 
140, 776, 95 
130, 408. 58 
1, 145, 083, 32 
1, 725, 878, 20 
718, 181, 48 
53S, 495, 37 
135, $32, 27 
351, 202. 80 
638, 578. 73 
779, 969, 61 
790, 300. 41 | 
305, 237, 12 
680, 191, 52 
35, 848. 11 


38, 434, 27 1. 20 


Obligated and | Unexpended 
expended balance 


Total 
allotment 


Total obligated 
and expended 


Unexpended 
balance 


1 8108, 715. 67 
14, 105. 40 


$1, 
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$103, 715. 67 
14, 105.40 
10, 512.73 
15, 458. 59 

8, 247. 69 
72, 920. 83 
643. 30 

17, 380, 14 
37, 590. 56 
41, 310. 51 
25, 588. 29 
10, 589. 43 
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805, 288. 56 
4,310, 143. 97 
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FFAA 
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4, 432, 619. 

6, 555, 015. 76 

2, 769, 380. 66 

2, 079, 623. 80 
525, 470, 86 

1, 354, 192. 72 

2, 486, 733, 77 
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37, 306, 312. 76 1, 095, 135. 70 145, 860, 441. 83 1, 095, 135. 7 


posse man was denied the right of prosecution in the Federal 
court and was removed to the State court, where he was sent 
up for 50 years. The agent was remanded to the Federal court, 

Mr. COX. I would say that the judge of the court in that 
particular case—and I am not familiar with the case—possibly 
followed the ruling laid down by the district court of the State 
of Rhode Island in a case that was decided in July, 1925, in 
which the court said the national prohibition act, title 2, and 
so forth, should be construed to give to only officers who are 
granted powers the protection under section 28, and that city 
police officers were not included. 

The court, Mr. Chairman, had evidently overlooked a decision 
reported in One hundred and seventh United States Reports, 
597, the case of Davis against the State of South Carolina, in 
which the court held that a posse man was included. In Octo- 
ber, 1925, on this same subject, the Supreme Court held that the 
chauffeur of an agent was included within the provisions of 
the act. 


The commissioner, his assistants, agents, inspectors, and all other 
officers of the United States whose duty it is to enforce criminal laws 
shall have all the power and protection in the enforcement of this 
chapter, or any provisions thereof, which is conferred by law for the 
enforcement of existing laws relating to the manufacture or sale of 
intoxicating liquors under the laws of the United States. 


This clearly brings the class of Federal officers in question 
within the provisions of section 33 of the Judicial Code, which 
in effect provides that— 


When any civil suit or criminal prosecution is commenced in any 
court of the State against any officer appointed under or acting by 
authority of any revenue law of the United States, or against any 
person acting under or by authority of any such officers on account of 
any act done under color of his office, or of any such law, or on account 
of any right, title, or authority claimed by such officer or any other 
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person under any such law * ®* the said sult or prosecution may 
at any time before the trial or final hearing thereof be moved for 
trial in the district court next to be holden in the district where the 
same is pending upon the petition of such defendant to such district 
court;-ete, —* e-s 


The sanction of the court is not necessary for removal. When 
application is filed in the Federal court the case is automati- 
cally removed, This was held in the case of Hayes against 
Smith and others, District Court of Michigan, reported in the 
Fifth Federal, second series, page 684, and many other cases. 

In the case of The People of the State of IIlinois against 
Moody, reported in the Ninth Federal, page 628, in headnote, the 
following appears: 

Under a national prohibition act, section 28, Federal prohibition 
agents were granted all power and protection afforded to revenue offi- 
cers, and are therefore entitled under Judicial Code, section 33, to re- 
move from State to Federal court all prosecution for acts performed 
under color of their office. 


The judge in this same case set forth the history of section 
83 of the Judicial Code and of the conditions which brought it 
into existence, which I deem to be worth reading: 

Section 33, supra, here involved. grew out of the nullification stat- 
ute when South Carolina attempted to muke it unlawful for revenue 
officers to collect revenue under a famous tariff act. The State con- 
tended it had the right to nullify the tariff law, and attempted to do 
so by legislation. In the many years that followed, its application 
became frequent, and it has been amended several times, only, how- 
ever, by increasing the classes of persons embraced within its provi- 
sions, The latest amendment was in 1916, when the provision, “ Or 
against any officer of the courts of the United States, for or on account 
of any act done under color of his office, or in the performance of his 
duties as such officer,” was added. In South Carolina reve- 
nue collectors and agents had been arrested upon criminal charges for 
attempting to collect customs taxes, and it seems clear to this court 
that the original conception of the statute was to furnish protection 
against possible unwarranted criminal prosecutions in the State courts, 
and was in its nature the very essence of protection to those engaged 
in that service at that time. There are many cases in the books where 
the rights given to revenue officers under section 33 have been inyoked 
as a protection to them in the performance of their duties in many of 
the jurisdictions of the United States. * * * A more important 
question can hardly be imagined. Upon its answer may depend the 
possibility of the General Government preserving its existence. As 
was said in Martin v. Hunter (1 Wheat. 363) “The General Government 
must cease to exist whenever it loses the power of protecting itself in 
the exercise of its constitutional powers.” It can act only through 
its officers and agents, and they must act within the States, If, when 
thus acting and within the scope of their authority, those officers can 
be arrested and brought to trial in a State court for an alleged offense 
against the law of the State, yet warranted by the Federal authority 
they possess, and if the General Government.is powerless to interfere 
at once for their protection, if thelr protection must be left to the 
action of the State court, the operations of the General Goyernment may 
at any time be arrested at the will of one of its members. The legis- 
lation of a State may be unfriendly. It may affix penalties to acts 
done under the immediate direction of the National Government and 
in obedience to its laws. It may deny the authority conferred by these 
laws. The State court may administer, not only the laws of the State, 
but equally Federal laws, in such manner as to paralyze the operation of 
the Government. And even if, after trial and final judgment in the 
State court, the case can be brought into the United States court for 
review, the officer is withdrawn from the discharge of his duty during 
the pendency of the prosecution and the exercise of acknowledged Fed- 
eral power arrested. 


Immediately following the enactment of the national prohibi- 
tion law many cases arose in the different courts of the States 
involving many important questions, among them being the right 
of search and seizure, arrest without warrant, the distinction 
between power to search a dwelling and an automobile, and 
proper definition of the words “discover and probable cause” 
as used in the statutes. Most of these were settled in the 
famous case of Carroll v. United States (267 U. S. 132). This 
was a case in which the majority opinion was announced by 
Mr. Chief Justice Taft, and is the leading authority on the ques- 
tions dealt with. 

Mr. Chairman, I am not contending that the law giving to 
prohibition agents the right of removal of the cases against 
them from the State to the Federal court should be repealed. 
I fully appreciate the fact that there may easily arise instances 
under which remoyals should be had in order to protect them 
in the enjoyment of their legal rights. In States that have 
not seen fit to legislate upon the subject of liquor and have 
indicated no disposition to cooperate with the General Govern- 
ment in the enforcement of the law, I would think that these 
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circumstances would justify removal of causes. But, Mr. 
Chairman, in States where there are State laws and where 
there is an honest effort on the part of the State police officers 
and of the courts to enforce the law and all laws, and where the 
sentiment is such as to insure to a prohibition agent every 
right and advantage he is entitled to under either State or 
Federal law, there ought not to be a removal of causes, and 
therefore, Mr. Chairman, I respectfully submit that the pro- 
visions of section 33 of the Judicial Code and any other Federal 
act bearing upon the question should be amended in order to 
give Federal district judges some discretion of determining as 
to when a case against a Federal officer should be removed from 
the State court to the Federal court. In my opinion, Mr. Chair- 
man, this indiscriminate removal of all cases against Federal 
prohibition agents militates in some areas against the enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. What we are interested in is the 
enforcement of this as well as all other law. The removal of a 
case deprives the State of the administration of its own laws; 
it carries with it the implication of an inability and an unwill- 
ingness on the part of the States to dispense justice. 

It encroaches upon States’ sovereignty and reflects upon the 
people of the States in the territory where the case arises. It 
has the appearance of hostility of the General Government to 


the States, of the United States saying to the States that they 


are incapable of administering their own laws, and that there- 
fore the remoyal should be had in order that the States’ laws 
might be better enforced in the Federal courts. It results in the 
creation of friction as between the State and Federal courts and 
enforcement officers, and brings about a divided sentiment on the 
part of the people. It suspends orderly procedure and normal 
functioning of the State courts, and it tends to break down the 
dignity and reflect upon the courts. 

Another matter to which I wish to direct attention, and I think 
it is something to which the attention of the crime commission 
set up by the President should be called in the interest of 
proper enforcement. That to which I refer is the practice of 
district attorneys appearing as counsel for Federal agents 
charged with the violation of a State law, in which cases indiet- 
ments in the State courts have been returned and the cases upon 
the application of the agent removed to the Federal court, ap- 
pearing in this court, of which he is the prosecuting counsel and 
defending the agent to be tried. 

There is no express delegation of power in the law for this 
activity of Federal district attorneys. It is one which the Pro- 
hibition Bureau and the Department of Justice insists is fairly 
implied by reason of the provision of section 28, title 2, of the 
prohibition act, in which Federal agents are given every protec- 
tion that other agents of the Government are given under any 
and all Federal law. This power exercised by the district attor- 
ney is not to be found in section 33 of the Judicial Code. So it 
must be that it is claimed under the revenue act of March 3, 
1875. 

The parts of this act which are pertinent might be stated as 
follows: In any action now pending or which may be brought 
against any person for or on account of anything done by him 
while officer of either House of Congress in the discharge of his 
official duty in executing any order of such House, the district 
attorney for the district within which action is brought, on being 
thereto requested by the officer sued, shall enter an appearance 
in behalf of such officer; and all provisions of the eighth section 
of the act of July 28, 1866, entitled “An act to protect the reye- 
nue, and for other purposes“ and also all provisions of the sec- 
tions of former acts therein referred to, so far as the same 
relates to the removal of suits, the withholding of executions, 
the paying of judgments against revenue or other officers of the 
United States, shall become applicable to such action, and to all 
proceedings and matters whatsoever connected therewith and 
the defense of such action shall thenceforth be conducted under 
the supervision and direction of the Attorney General. 

So it would seem that the construction put upon the law is 
rather a strained one. 

It is true, however, that the courts have consistently held that 
in such cases the district attorney shall appear as counsel for 
the defendant. In the case of the State of Delaware against 
Emerson, and others, which involve the prosecution of a Federal 
officer for the violation of a State law, the court held “it is the 
duty of the attorneys of the United States to act as counsel for 
the defendants.” This rule has been followed by other courts. 
The prohibition act should be amended, either expressly con- 
ferring this power upon district attorneys, or else declaring un- 
equivocally that he has no such power. I take the position, Mr. 
Chairman, that it is a practice that the district attorney should 
not engage in, and therefore I think the law should be amended 
in this behalf. For the district attorney of the United States 
court to appear as the counsel for a defendant in this court in 
a case removed from the State court puts the United States 
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Government in the light of resisting a State in its effort to 
enforce its own laws. 

It has the appearance of the General Government destroying 
the foundation upon which it rests, and in this connection, Mr. 
Chairman, I would say that it is well to remember that the 
General Government is one of delegated powers; all powers not 
expressly delegated are reserved to the States, and back of all 
of this is the sovereignty of the people, and the appearance of 
a United States attorney as the defender of one charged with 
the commission of crime shocks the public's sense of decency 
aud fair play. To appear as the defendants counsel in a court 
in which he is the prosecuting counsel presents an anomalous 
situation. It has the appearance of a declaration by the court 
administering the law of the case that the defendant on trial 
is not guilty; that a Federal agent can violate no State law. 
It at least puts the prosecution of a case at a tremendous dis- 
advantage. It is an activity of the machinery of the court 
in the behalf of defeating a State in its effort to protect and 
preserve itself through the administration of its laws. The 
practice, Mr. Chairman, results in destroying the cooperation 
of police officers, State and Federal, and works for the defeat 
of justice. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no one in this House that is more 
interested in a strict enforcement of this law than myself, and 
what I have said, I respectfully submit, is in behalf of a better 
enforcement of the law. The States were in this field of 
activity long before the General Government entered it, and in 
States where there is an overwhelming determination on the part 
of the people to see that the law is enforced nothing ought to be 
done at the instance of the Prohibition Bureau or of the Govern- 
ment’s agents which would tend to militate against the 
continuation of this growing sentiment in behalf of good 
government. 

Mr. Chairman, I hold in my hand a pamphlet just issued by 
the Bureau of Prohibition setting forth instructions given to 
its agents, the observance of which will build up and strengthen 
the morale of this class. The reading of this pamphiet will 
impress anyone with the fact that the Prohibition Bureau is 
interested in the proper and lawful enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion act. I quote from the pamphlet, as follows: 


Enforce the law in a legal manner, with due regard for the rights 
of all citizens, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution of 
the United States, 


And on instructions with respect to the search of dwellings, 
I quote as follows: 


As long as the life of this country continues a man's home will be 
protected by the provisions of the fourth amendment. It is almost an 
inalienable right, sacred to, and treasured by, the citizens, and no 
infringement of it will be tolerated. 


And in this connection, Mr. Chairman, I quote from the dis- 
senting opinion of the court in the Carroll case, which was 
announced by Mr. Justice McReynolds and concurred in by Mr. 
Justice McKenna and Mr. Justice Sutherland: 


The damnable character of the bootlegger’'s business should not close 
our eyes to the mischief which will surely follow any attempt to 
destroy it by unwarranted methods. To press forward to a great 
principle by breaking through every other great principle that stands 
in the way of its establishment; * * in short, to procure an 
eminent good by means that are unlawful is as Uttle consumate to 
private morality as to public justice. 


There is not time at my disposal to continue further along 
this line but before I close I want to say something that might 
well be considered by the President’s crime commission, and 
that is this: The preliminary report recently made by the com- 
mission disclosed the fact that the dockets of the Federal 
courts are giutted with liquor cases, seriously impairing the 
progress of the courts in giving consideration to the more impor- 
tant cases, I respectfully submit that relief might be had to a 
considerable extent if the Federal authorities would avail them- 
selves of the State machinery in States having legislated upon 
the subject of prohibition, at least to the extent as has been 
done by the Federal Government. In other words, the prohibi- 
tion agents upon the detection of crime, the apprehension of 
offenders, could turn them over to the State courts Where the 
business might be expeditiously handled. There is no justifica- 
tion for the fear—if there be a fear—that the majority of 
States would not deal with this class of offenders quite as 
vigorously, if not more vigorously, than is the case with the 
Federal court. In other words, Mr. Chairman, upon this class 
of cases and in States that are trying honestly to enforce all 
prohibition law the Federal prohibition agents and the State 
police officers, sheriffs, municipal policemen, and others might 
operate together in the stamping out of the liquor business. It 
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would bring about a bond of sympathy as between all enforce- 
ment officers; it would unify and consolidate public sentiment 
and work for better enforcement. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear the statement made upon the floor 
that the Federal prohibition law has brought into disrepute 
all the laws of both the general and State Governments; that 
the eighteenth amendment is responsible for the boys and the 


| girls of the country having taken up the habit of consuming 


strong drink. I challenge this statement, Mr. Chairman, and 
yet I confess with much shame that there is a widespread use 
of liquor by every class, and I fear that there is justification for 
the assertion that the youth of the country is consuming more 
liquor than ever before in all its history. Just why this is the 
ease I do not claim to be able to say, but I will make this 
observation that this moral collapse from which we are suffering 
is world-wide, and therefore it can not be fairly contended that 
the Federal prohibition act is responsible for the condition, It 
is a kind of new freedom that the youth of the country claims 
the right to exercise, and I fear, Mr. Chairman, that the con- 
dition that is in part responsible for it is the apparent fact 
that parenthood has vacated its seat of authority. 

The argument of those that are making war upon the eight- 
eenth amendment is that if the Government wants to destroy 
this evil it should by law give it a right to live. In other words, 
make it easy to obtain and cheap to all that are of a disposition 
to buy. I have heard speeches on this floor glorifying strong 
drink, something that will bring happiness and contentment to 
the people rather than degradation and ruin, the thing that 
makes the road straight and easy to travel for the childhood 
of the country. I want no one because of certain suggestions 
that I have made with respect to changes of the law to claim 
comfort, because I stand for the suppression of this army of 
bootlegging rats that are gnawing at the very heart of the 
Government. 

Mr. Chairman, there were mistakes made, in my judgment, 
in the enactment of the law in the first instance. The two that 
I have in mind I shall discuss very briefly. The first is that of 
having given a legal status to liquor lawfully acquired. In other 


words, permitting one to hold any amount of liquor that he may 
have been able to acquire prior to the law going into effect and 
protecting it against the operation of the law, recognizing a 
property right in the claimant to the very thing that was de- 


nounced by the law. This exception ought not to have been 
made. The constitutional power is in the Congress and was 
at the time to have outlawed liquor in every form. Another 
thing, Mr. Chairman, and that was the failure of the Congress 
to declare unequivocally that in the transaction of selling and 
buying liquor that the buyer was not equally guilty with the 
seller. Oh, I know that there are prohibition leaders here and 
there who contend that this has not been done and ought not 
now to be done, because it would make convictions of selling 
more difficult to obtain. In other words, make the buyer more 
reluctant to give testimony. I submit to you, Mr. Chairman, 
that no such contention is justifiable in a high court of con- 
science, and the failure of the law in this respect has to an 
extent made the bootlegger's business, at least in the mind of the 
bootlegger, a respectable enterprise; and I want to say this, Mr. 
Chairman, that so far as the transaction is concerned, to my 
mind there is no difference between the man that sells and the 
man who buys, and as for that transaction and to the limits of 
that transaction at least, the man that buys raises the man that 
sells to the plane of respectability that is occupied by him, or else 
lets himself down to the low level of the seller. I would not 
expect, Mr. Chairman, in the event that it should be determined 
that the buyer is equally guilty with the seller as a result of 
the case now pending in the Supreme Court, or as a result of 
legislation upon the subject, that we would have strict prohibi- 
tion, 

There are those who honestly believe that liquor is necessary 
to their physical well-being and who have the idea that the law 
is an effort on the part of the Government to destroy and deprive 
them of a natural right; but, Mr. Chairman, there is a very large 
element who buy that would respect and observe the law. All 
drinking of liquor does not constitute a violation of the Federal 
law.. There are people who stocked their cellars before the 
enactment of the law with enough liquor to supply them for a 
thousand years, and the law does recognize the right of such 
to hold this liquor and to dispense it to themselves and members 
of their household and their guests, and this emphasizes, Mr. 
Chairman, the statement I made that the law in the original 
instance ought not to have given this class of liquor a lawful 
status. One more word before I close, and that is this: Men- 
tion is made by those that are attacking the eighteenth amend- 
ment that enforcement of the iaw is breaking down. I want to 
say, Mr. Chairman, that the statistics upon the question are to 
the contrary. The percentage of convictions in all prosecutions 
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is much larger than heretofore and steadily growing. There was 
a higher percentage in 1929 than in any other year since the law 
went into effect. This, I think, Mr. Chairman, may be said to 
be due to the fact that the personnel of the enforcement officers 
is very much higher than it has ever been, and I am confident that 
it will continue to improve and that this class of Federal agents 
will get better cooperation on the part of the people in every sec- 
tion of the country where they operate. And in closing, let me 
say this, Mr. Chairman, that there is no occasion for alarm 
on the part of the prohibition forces of this country about the 
breaking down of the law. The law is not being broken down. 
It is being violated, but there is a feeling that is irresistible, a 
feeling that it must and shall be enforced, and that sentiment is 
reflected by the Congress and its legislation upon the subject. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog- 
nized for three minutes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I want to speak for q few minutes on the subject of 
veterans’ legislation. 

I have asked for these three minutes knowing that a majority 
of the Members now on the floor were here when the address 
on veterans’ matters was just made by the gentleman from 
Georgia, to call attention to the bill I introduced on Thursday, 
H. R. 9112, and ask your study of it and your constructive criti- 
cism of the plan proposed. In brief, the proposal is to set up in 
the Veterans’ Bureau a board of five men and give them broad 
equity powers to review disallowed compensation cases and 
give them the right to waive all of the requirements, if need be, 
of existing veterans’ laws. Let me read what is the meat of the 
proposition, the rest of the bill providing the machinery. 
meat of the proposition is in section 42, which provides: 


But after a full and complete hearing and review of the record evi- 
dence, if the board shall determine as a matter of equity, notwithstand- 
ing that the case does not come within the terms of the war risk insur- 
ance act, as amended, or the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended, 
that the claimant is entitled to and/or in need of relief from the United 
States Government, it shall render a decision to that effect and shall 
determine the amount of monthly payment. 


I believe that plan will solve the difficulty which we are now 
having with veterans’ cases, and I request your study and con- 
structive criticism of it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yleld? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes, sir. 

Mr. HUDSON. That does not advance the theory of chang- 
ing any of the existing laws under which awards are now 
made? The gentleman’s idea is to create a still higher tribunal 
which can pass awards over the central board? 

Mr. SIMMONS. No. My idea is to create a tribunal which 
will have the right to waive any technical objections or condi- 
tions of the law and the right to determine whether the equities 
of a man’s case justify compensation. If they find he is in need 
of it—and that is what the President said should be the basis 
of compensation in his Armistice Day speech—they can give 
him compensation. 

Mr. HUDSON. Let me say to the gentleman from Nebraska 
that I think I am heartily in sympathy with his proposal, but 
is it not an opening wedge which will lead to a general pension 
act for every veteran of the World War? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not think so. I think it will do just 
what we do in the House when we give the Committee on Pen- 
sions and the Committee on Invalid Pensions the right to bring 
in bills granting pensions that do not come within the general 
law. This would give the board the right to sit as an equity 
court, if you please, consider the equities of the case and waive 
the technical circumstances now involved in the law and causing 
these disallowances. 

Mr. HUDSON, Will it result in setting up another bureau 
as extensive as the Veterans’ Bureau? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no. I call the attention of the House to 
this bill. I would like to have the Members of the House study 
the bill and make constructive criticisms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. WHITTINGTON]. 

A RRASONAELR TARIFF ON STAPLE COTTON ESSENTIAL TO RESERVE TO THE 
AMERICAN GROWER THE AMERICAN MARKET 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. Mr. Chairman, inasmuch as the tariff 
act is under consideration in the Senate, I urge the importance 
of a duty on long-staple cotton, especially in view of increasing 
importations. If the American market is to be reserved to the 
American producer, and if the domestic production of staple 


The | estimates of the domestic production of staple cotton. 
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cotton is to be promoted, a reasonable tariff on staple cotton will 
be included in the pending tariff act. 

Long-staple cotton is produced in the South and the South- 
west. The growers have utilized both Federal and State legis- 
lation to promote agriculture. They have organized. They are 
engaged in cooperative marketing. The staple-cotton associa- 
tions are the most efficient of all cotton cooperatives. However, 
production is not profitable. Staple-cotton producers have asked 
a tariff on their product. Their case was presented to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the House, and to the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate. Arguments have been made on the floor 
of the House. The staple-cotton growers look to the Senate to 
provide a reasonable tariff on staple cotton. They have pre- 
sented the importance, development, and future prospects of 
the industry. They relied upon facts and Government statistics. 
Attention was directed to the number of laborers affected. In- 
formation was given as to production costs and as to the com- 
parable costs with wages in foreign Countries. The matter of 
foreign competition was stressed. 

DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 


Domestic cotton is divided into two classes. Cotton having a 
staple 144 inches or more is called long-staple cotton, and cotton 
under 144 inches is classed as short-staple cotton. There is a 
third class of long-staple cotton known as Pima or American- 
Egyptian cotton, which has a staple of 114 inches and more. 
Formerly, there was produced in the Southeast a long-staple 
cotton known as sea-island cotton, but in recent years its pro- 
duction has largely disappeared because of the ravages of the 
boll weevil, as well as the importation of Egyptian cotton. Less 
than 200 bales were produced in 1928. 

Congress provided some two years ago for the first time for 
The 
Bureau of Agricultural Economics in their report of April 19, 
1929, estimated the production of staple cotton 1½ inches and 
longer in 1928 to be 632,216 bales, while the production of Pima 
cotton was 28,310 bales. 
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EXPORTS 


There are no Government statistics as to the exports of long- 
staple cotton. I quote from page 2306 of the Summary of 
Tariff Information, 1929: 


There is some confusion in the trade as to bow staple length is to 
be measured, and cotton considered 144 inches in certain localities 
is considered short staple in others. The discrepancy can merely be 
pointed out, not satisfactorily explained here. 


I pointed out the lack of Government statistics, as shown by 
my remarks in the Coneressionan Recorp of May 20, 1929, page 
1592. I called attention, however, to the fact that domestic pro- 
ducers of staple cotton had accurate records covering their 
exports. These records show, on page 844 of the hearings 
before the Ways and Means Committee, that from 70 to 75 per 
cent of delta staples are consumed in the United States. I may 
say in this connection that domestic staples measuring from 114 
to 1% inches are usually referred to as delta staples, while the 
staples longer than 136 are referred to as Pima cotton. The 
lack of Government statistics accounts for the statement by 
the Raleigh Tariff Bureau, appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of January 11, 1930, page 1440, in which it is stated 
that the exports of long-staple cotton averaged 715,000 bales. 
This statement is based upon figures reported to the Department 
of Commerce by exporters. They are not statistics collected by 
any governmental agency. The Government collects statistics 
covering the domestic production, and it is sufficient to say that 
the exports could not exceed the production. Moreover, as shown 
by page 2301 of the statistical abstract, the Tariff Commission 
finds that staple cottons are usually sold on actual samples or 
types. The exports of long-staple cotton are nearer 215,000 
than 715,000 bales, according to the evidence in the tariff 
hearings. 

IMPORTS 

The chief imports of long-staple cotton are from Egypt. For 
the year ending July 31, 1928, they were 202,000 bales. These 
imports are increasing. They will contribute to the elimination 
of domestie staples unless domestic producers are protected. 
For the year ending July 31, 1929, they amounted to 296,286 
bales. I may say that the imports of cotton of all staples are 
increasing. For the year ending July 31, 1929, there were 
imported 457,804 bales, the imports for 1928 having been 338,226 
bales, 

All Egyptian cotton imported is long staple. It ranges from 
1% to 1% inches and over. There are two classes, uppers, 
which is 136 inches in length and shorter, and Sakellarides, 
which is 1% inches in length and longer. 

Egyptian uppers are comparable to delta staples, while 
sakellarides is comparable to Pima. Delta staples are grown 
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principally in the lower Mississippi Valley in the States of 
Mississippi, Arkansas, and Louisiana, while Pima cotton is 
grown in Arizona, New Mexico, und California. The Southwest 
also produces staple cotton comparable to delta staples. 

As I pointed out in my argument before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate, page 208, Egyptian exports statistics indi- 
cate that 80 per cent of the cotton exported from Egypt into the 
United States is 1% inches in length and over, while 70 per cent 
is 1% to 1% inches. 

DOMESTIC CONSUMPTION 

The Bureau of Agricultural Economics for the year ending 
July 81, 1928, estimated that the United States consumed 537,826 
bales of domestic staple cotton and 15,137 bales of Pima cotton. 
At the same time the United States consumed 217,584 bales of 
Egyptian cotton and 16,106 bales of Peruvian cotton, which is 
generally about 1% inches and longer in length. 

The United States therefore imports about one-third of the 
staple cotton consumed and exports about one-fourth to one- 
third of its production. It consumes approximately 800,000 
bales of staple cotton, and there is a domestic production of 
approximately 700,000 bales. A reasonable tariff would lead 
to the domestic consumption of all staple cotton produced in the 
United States. 

I maintain that with a proper tariff and with adequate pro- 
tection the lagging, unprofitable industry of long-staple cotton 
growing in the United States to-day would be promoted and 
that the production would be increased. The interest of the 
Natiou is that the South and the Southwest shall grow staple 
cotton, so that the United States will never be dependent upon 
Egypt or any other foreign territory for the production of this 
vitally important product. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. I will be pleased to yield for a brief 
question, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give us the commercial 
price difference between the staple cotton and the longer 134- 
inch Egyptlan cotton? 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. The gentleman means the difference 
between the price of domestic staples and foreign staples? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; the commercial price of that which 
approaches closely the long staple and the regular staple cotton. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. That is a difficult question to answer. 


You inquire as to the difference in price between short-staple 


and long-staple cotton. Ordinarily there is a premium on what 
we call long-staple cotton, I happen to be a grower of staple 
cotton, As pointed out by the Tariff Commission Summary, 
1929, the premium on domestic staple cotton depends upon the 
area that is planted to staple cotton, and I may add upon the 
importations from foreign countries, 

If there is a large production of staple cotton and a large 
importation the premium is depressed, and this is one of the 
reasons I am insisting upon a reasonable tariff on staple cot- 
ton. The premium, or the difference in price, between short 
cotton and long-staple cotton has been unduly depressed by 
foreign importations. 

Now, the relative price of domestic staples as compared with 
foreign staples depends upon the importations and also depends 
upon the production. I may say in this connection that it is 
natural for the manufacturer to want the markets of the world. 
He favors free raw cotton, because if foreign and domestic 
production is in competition he buys his cotton more cheaply. 
So there is not any fixed difference in price, and it varies from 
year to year and is determined by production and importation. 

PIMA AND SAKELLARIDES, DELTA STAPLES, AND UPPERS 


Egyptian uppers are competitors of Delta staples. They may 
may be used substantially interchangeably. Sakellarides is 
the competitor of American Pima cotton. They are largely 
used for similar purposes. 

LABORERS AFFECTED 

Labor is the major cost in any product, This applies to the 
raw as well as the manufactured material. It is generally con- 
ceded that foreign costs of labor are 40 per cent less than in 
the United States. It was pointed out in the hearings before 
the Ways and Means Committee and before the Finance Com- 
mittee that labor costs In Egypt are approximately one-fourth 
of the domestic costs. Cotton pickers in Egypt are paid 714 
to 25 cents per day for picking cotton. They receive from $1 
to $3 in the South and Southwest. 

As disclosed by the Bureau of the Census, In 1924 there were 
1,931,307 farms in the United States producing cotton. The 
farm population living on farms producing cotton in the Cotton 
Belt is 8,972,877, and in other States 305,552. The number of 
people employed in producing cotton In the Cotton Belt is 
8,454,148, and in other States 116,250. It is not contended that 
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this number is engaged in the production of staple cotton, but it 
is maintained that the price of all cotton is materially affected 
by the price of staple cotton. 

PREMIUMS 


The acreage planted in long-staple cottons is usually deter- 
mined by the premium received for extra-staple length. The 
premium is the difference in the price between short-staple cot- 
tons and long-staple cottons. I am quoting substantially from 
page 2302 of the Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, when I 
say that the premium received for long-staple cotton usually 
determines its production, While sea-island cotton has largely 
disappeared because of the ravages of the boll weevil, Repre- 
sentative CHARLES R. Crisp, as shown by page 8497 of the hear- 
ings before the Ways and Means Committee, is correct when he 
says that the importation of Egyptian cotton is a contributing 
factor to the elimination of sea-island cotton. He maintains 
that sea-island cotton will be produced again when production 
becomes profitable. Representative Lours W. DouaLas, as shown 
by page 8468 of the hearings before the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, asserts that 60,000 bales of Pima cotton can be grown 
annually. It is more expensive and more hazardous to grow 
staple cotton than it is to produce short cotton, and without a 
substantial premium it is not grown. The importations of 
Egyptian cotton are depressing the premium and increasing the 
earry-over. The result is that the production of the longer 
staples is growing less and less each year. In 1916, 117,559 bales 
of sea-island cotton were produced, while in 1928 only 179 bales 
were raised. In 1920 Arizona produced 103,000 bales, of which 
91,691 bales were American Pima cotton, while in 1927 only 
24.223 bales were produced. Delta staples are grown, as I have 
stated, in the Delta, in western Mississippi, and the average 
annual production is about 500,000 bales. Mississippi, Louisiana, 
Arkansas, Arizona, New Mexico, California, and Texas, as well 
as other States, are interested in the production of staple cotton, 
The boll weevil is not entirely responsible for the elimination 
of sen- island cotton, and for the growth of shorter staples in 
the Delta. Egyptian importations constitute an important fac- 
tor. A reasonable tariff, with an increase in premiums and a 
stabilization in price, will do much to rehabilitate the growing 
of long-staple cotton. 

TARIFF EFFECTIVE 

The emergency tariff act of 1921 carried a duty of 7 cents per 
pound on staple cotton 136 inches in length, and was in effect 
from May 7, 1921, to September 21, 1922. I refer to page 2394 
of the Summary of the Tariff Commission. There were 16,000 
bales of Sakellarides cotton imported during the emergency 
tariff act in 1921, and there were 31,000 bales imported in 1922, 
while in 1928 approximately 66,000 bales were imported. The 
tariff was beneficial. It will promote the use of domestic 
staples. It has been tried and found effective. 

COMPENSATORY DUTIES 


Generally, a tariff on the raw product should provide for 
compensatory duties. Egyptian cotton is used largely in the 
manufacture of tire fabrics and in the thread industry. It has 
been said, as shown by page 8484 of the hearings before the 
Ways and Means Committee, and the statement was repeated 
by the same witness, ex-Senator Henry F. Lippitt, on page 182 
of the Senate hearings, that the compensatory duty should be 
40 per cent greater than the duty on raw cotton. As Repre- 
sentative Dovcrias pointed out on page 222 of the Senate hear- 
ings, a tariff of 7 cents per pound on 136 staples would increase 
the cost of thread fifty-eight one-thousandths of a cent per spool. 
A similar tariff on tires would increase the price from 6 to 12 
cents a tire. 

In this connection it may be remarked that the emergency 
tariff act of 1921 provided a tariff of 7 cents per pound on staple 
cotton 1% Inches and longer. The act imposed 7 cents per 
pound in addition to the rates of the existing law on manufac- 
tures of cotton having a staple of 1% inches or more as a chief 
component. There is no more difficulty about writing compen- 
satory duties for cotton manufactures than on manufactures of 
wool or other raw material. If the compensatory rate in the 
emergency act is taken as a guide, the increases in the present 
act, over the existing law, particularly on countable cotton 
cloth, would be sufficient compensatory duty. If not, cotton 
growers have no objection to a reasonable compensatory duty. 


FOREIGN COTTON TARIFFS 


Foreign countries growing cotton, and particularly staple cot- 
ton, have tariffs. In Mexico it is 5.1 cents per pound; Peru, 
6.6 cents per pound; and in Egypt, 8 per cent. I might also say 
that since 1916 they have had practically an embargo against 
cotton in Egypt, as shown by the hearings before the Ways and 
Means Committee, page 8443. Furthermore, there was a tariff 
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on all cotton in the United States beginning with the act of 
1790, which levied a duty of 3 cents per pound, including the 
act of 1866, which also levied the same duty. Raw cotton was 
eliminated first by the act of 1883 and has been exempt from 
duty since, except the period of the emergency act of 1921. 
Surely the United States should do as much for the growers of 
staple cotton as other countries. 
N CONCRETE STATEMENT 

Staple cotton averages about 5 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction. It is an important item. The industry is now lagging. 
The growth of all cotton is made difficult by the boll weevil. 
The difficulty is all the greater in the production of staple cot- 
ton. If infant manufacturing industries were promoted by the 
tariff, surely the imperiled staple-cotton industry is entitled to 
similar protection. 

The yalue of the annual long-staple domestic production 
probably ranges from one hundred to one hundred and fifty 
millions of dollars, 

The Hon, JohN N. Garner, the distinguished minority leader, 
has made an admirable statement of the case, as shown by the 
CONGRESSIONAL Reconp of May 11, 1929, page 1160. Only 2 per 
cent of the textiles used in the United States is imported, while 
approximately 35 per cent of the staple cotton consumed is im- 
ported. Mr. Garner points out that a tariff was denied the 35 
per cent production competition and was increased on the 2 per 
cent textile competition. This is inequality personified. 

The opponents of a tariff on staple cotton emphasize that it 
only affects 5 per cent of the production and 35 per cent im- 
ports, and hence ought not to be considered. By the same token, 
there would be no tariff on cotton manufactures, for only 2 per 
cent are imports. We ask the opposition to be consistent. 

SUBSTITUTION 

Tariff Bulletin No. 27, issued by the Tariff Commission, 
shows that during the emergency tariff act, Pima cotton was 
substituted for Sakellarides. The finding is that when Pima 
cotton is lower than Egyptian Sakellarides, there is more sub- 
stitution. 

Moreover, as my very able colleague, Representative L. W. 
Dovetas, of Arizona, pointed out, on page 221 of the Senate 
hearings, in quoting from Government publications: 

The weight of the evidence indicates that Pima cotton can be very 
largely substitued for its Egyptian competitor. 

Manufacturers are using the Egyptian cotton when it is 
cheaper, hence the motive for their opposition to a tariff. I 
call particular attention to the quotations made by Mr. DOUGLAS 


on page 220, from the Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. | 


742; and also from Bulletin No. 1184. It matters not what the 
manufacturers say, Pima has been substituted for Sakellarides. 
The hearings disclose, as I have pointed out, that Delta staples 
are interchangeable with Egyptian uppers and can be substi- 
tuted. Moreover, I further pointed out that in March, 1928, 
when the premiums on Egyptian uppers were above $25 a bale, 
the tire manufacturers and textile manufacturers substituted 
Delta staples for Egyptian. 

Egyptian imports, according to the best statistics, are approxi- 
mately 50,000 bales of Sakellarides and from 150,000 to 200,000 
of Egyptian uppers. These statistics are significant in view of 
the hearings. The opposition to a tariff on staple cotton was 
based almost exclusively upon the proposition advanced by the 
textile manufacturers that Pima could not be substituted for 
Sakellarides. There was no reasonable contention that Delta 
staples could not be substituted for Egyptian uppers. Mr. John 
B. Clark, representing the Clark Thread Co., as shown by pages 
8490 and 8491 of the House hearings, said that Delta staples 
could be substituted. He also admitted that sea-island cotton 
could be substituted for sea-island and Sudan. In fact, as 
shown by page 8494 he stated that sea-island was as good as 
Egyptian. Mr. C. M. Holmes, representing the Holmes Manu- 
facturing Co., as shown by page 8497 of the House hearings, 
also admitted that sea-island cotton was the equal of Sakellarides 
and Sudan. The New England manufacturers consume substan- 
tially all of the imported Egyptian. 

The chief increases in the pending tariff act on cotton manu- 
factures are on the manufactured products of staple cotton. It 
is most inconsistent in the textile manufacturers, who are the 
chief beneficiaries of the protective tariff, to oppose correspond- 
ing benefits to the growers. 

COMPETITION 


The textile industry favors raw cotton. It favored it when 
there was ample sea-island cotton. It is bad grace and poor 
sportsmanship in the thread manufacturers to oppose a tariff 
on account of the scarcity of Sakellarides. when they likewise 
opposed it when there was ample production. The opposition 
to a tariff on staple cotton is based upon the contention that 
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there is no real competition between 
staples. It is asserted that they can not be substituted for each 
other. If this contention is without merit the arguments in op- 
position should be disregarded. The manufacturers are inter- 
ested. They want cheap cotton. This is natural. They want 
free raw material. This is selfish. 

We have pointed out that Government investigations and Gov- 
ernment publications covering staple cotton show that substitu- 
tion has been made, and that this is particularly true with re- 
spect to Delta staples. The Tariff Commission has investigated 
the question of competition. Their conclusions are impartial. 
I quote from page 2304 of the Summary of Tariff Information, 
1929: 

Egyptian cotton is the most important competitor of American- 
grown cotton in the domestic market, as all of the imports from Egypt 
are over 144 inches in staple length. 
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domestic and foreign 


I quote again from page 2305: 
Average annual imports of cotton having a staple of 1% inches and 


over are more than four times as large as the domestic Pima crop, 
with which such imports are competitive. 


I quote further from page 2306: 


Domestic long-staple cottons are subject to foreign competition, which 
varies with the length of staple. 


I have admitted, for the sake of the argument, that some 
50,000 bales of Sakellarides cotton are necessary for the present. 
I emphasize that no opponent has seriously contended that Delta 
staples can not be substituted for Egyptian uppers. The manu- 
facturer will not be deprived of adequate material by a tariff on 
Egyptian uppers. 

The Ways and Means Committee did not include a tariff on 
staple cotton. The members of the committee preparing the 
bill asserted that if Egyptian cotton did not enter as raw mate- 
rial, it would still come in as the manufactured product. ‘The 
answer is that manufactures are being kept out. It was sug- 
gested that a tariff on Egyptian cotton would induce the British 
Government to encourage and promote the growth of cotton. 
The British Government has been doing this very thing for half 
a century. The argument of the textile manufacturers that 
there was no competition, and that there could be no substitu- 
tion, was not adopted by the Ways and Means Committee. The 
truth is that every argument advanced against a tariff on staple 
cotton has been refuted. 

Why should a tariff on staple cotton be denied because the 
manufacturer needs some 50,000 bales of Sakellarides? The 
cotton producers should be encouraged, because domestic re- 
quirements are so completely met. We do not produce enough 
sugar for domestic consumption. We produce one-fifth of the 
domestic consumption of sugar and two-fifths the consumption 
of wool. If the argument of the opponents of a tariff on 
Staple cotton obtains, there should be no tariff on either sugar 
or wool. í 


EQUAL TREATMENT 


We ask for no special favors for staple cotton. The truth 
is that there is no good reason why there should not be a 
reasonable tariff on all cotton. Those who enjoy our markets 
should contribute revenue to the support of our Government. 
But there is no tariff question in so far as protection is con- 
cerned in the major part of the American crop. Our production 
is approximately 15,000,000 bales annually. From 50 to 60 
per cent is exported. However, the protection of staple cotton 
will be of benefit to the grower of short cotton. If the price 
of staples is depressed, the consumers will use staples where 
ordinarily shert cotton is consumed. If the premium on staple 
cotton is sufficiently large, there is a better demand for short 
cotton. 

There is a place for the application of the protective policy 
generally advocated by both major political parties in the matter 
of staple cotton. We invoke the principle. 

We have endeavored to be reasonable, fair, and just in our 
presentation. We have not made any wild or extravagant 
claims. We have relied upon facts and have presented reliable 
statistics, We have appealed to reason. We have inyoked fair 
play and equal treatment. If the tariff is to be utilized in aid 
of agriculture, a reasonable rate should be granted to the 
growers of staple cotton. 

CRITICISMS AND MISREPRESENTATIONS 

The representatives of the producers of staple cotton presented 
arguments in behalf of a reasonable tariff before the Ways and 
| Means Committee and before the Finance Committee, and I spoke 
in behalf of the measure on the floor of the House on May 11, 
1929, as shown by page 1159 of the Ryconb, and I extended my 
remarks in the Recorp of Monday, May 20, 1929, as shown by 
page 1591 of the Recorp. My argument before the Ways and 
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Means Committee appears on page 8438 of the hearings, and my 
presentation before the Finance Committee is found on page 200 
of the Senate hearings. 

Representative Dovenss, Representative Swine, Senator 
Suorreiper, and others have submitted briefs and arguments. 

The New England textile manufacturers are opposing the re- 
quests of the staple-cotton growers. Their chief spokesman be- 
fore the Ways and Means Committee and before the Finance 
Committee was ex-Senator Henry F. Lippitt, of Providence, R. I. 

I shall refer to ex-Senator Lippitt’s statement before the 
Finance Committee. He evidently regards his cause as desper- 
ate, for, as shown by page 188 of the Senate hearings, he an- 
nounces that he will use an impolite phrase, in which undertak- 
ing he has succeeded most brilliantly. I might add that he was 
not only guilty of using impolite phrases but that he exhibited 
bad manners. He was certainly not courteous, and there is 
evidence of both peevishness and forgetfulness. He has magni- 
fied immaterial and nonessential matters. He evaded material 
issues, He indulged in personal insinuations, If he were not the 
acknowledged spokesman of the opposition, I would not dignify 
his presentation by replying. 

Ordinarily the advocate of high protection emphasizes the wel- 
fare of the laborer in the industry, Not so with ex-Senator Lip- 
pitt, He speaks for the favored and protected interests. His 
statement is in behalf of the manufacturer, the real beneficiary 
of high protection, and of the protected interests. There is little 
mention of the laborer. Ex-Senator Lippitt betrays no interest 
in those who toll. His thought is in behalf of the favored manu- 
facturers. He is still running true to form. 

RATES 

The ex-Senator criticizes the proponents for suggesting differ- 
ent rates. He opposes all rates. It certainly does not con- 
sistently lie in his mouth to criticize honest differences among 
proponents. Personally I favored a graduated rate. I think a 
tariff of 7 cents per pound reasonable under the circumstances 
on Delta staples. I favor an adequate compensatory duty. It 
now develops that the producers of Pima cotton are also satis- 
fled with a rate of 7 cents per pound. So are the growers of 
staple cotton in New Mexico and California. It might relieve 
the ex-Senator to know that the advocates are in substantial 
agreement in now asking for a tariff of 7 cents per pound on all 
staple cotton 1½ inches and longer. 

COTTON GROWERS 

The ex-Senater deyotes considerable space to my arguments 
for a tariff. He is particularly critical of my statement as to 
the number of employees interested in the production of cotton. 
He quotes me on page 180 of the Senate hearings as representing 
“that millions are engaged in cotton growing, where hundreds 
are engaged in cotton manufacturing.” The ex-Senator's mem- 
ory is defective. The weight of the years is evidently telling 
upon him. He misquoted me. He substituted hundreds where 
I said thousands. I quote from my statement on the floor of 
the House from the Recorp of May 11, 1929, page 1161: 

While there are thousands of employees in the comparatively few 
mille that use Egyptian cotton, there are millions of Americans toiling 
in the fields of the South to compete with the cheapest labor in Africa. 


The ex-Senator should be correct, if he finds fault with my 
figures, when he quotes me. I refer to statistics, and the ex- 
Senator is welcome to any comfort he may get from them. 

I called attention to the above statistics with reference to 
eotton farms and cotton laborers. They are estimates and they 
are not exact, but they are based upon the statistics of the 
census. There are 504,688 persons engaged in cotton manufac- 
turing. At the same time there are more than 3,500,000 em- 
ployed in cotton production, while 9,000,000 live on farms pro- 
ducing cotton. The staple production and consumption are less 
than one-tenth the total. 

The tariff on staple cotton would be of benefit to all growers. 

This criticism of me by the ex-Senator is probably on a par 
with his charge that I stated that Peruvian cotton was used in 
the manufacture of tire fabrics and thread. The context and 
my briefs and arguments will support the conclusion that this 
was an incidental statement on my part. Peruvian imports are 
incidental. My whole contention is that imported Egyptians 
are used in tire fabrics and threads, However, since the ex- 
Senator is ypereritical, I quote from the Summary of Tariff 
Information, 1929, on the uses of Peruvian cotton: 

A Pima cotton and another long-staple variety, known as Tanguls, 
both raised in Peru, are imported for the regular uses of long-staple 
cotton. 

SPECIFIC RATES 

Ex-Senator Lippitt is particularly peeved with me for my 
statement that the pending tariff is the highest in history on the 
manufactures of cotton, 
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As shown by page 188, Senator Grorce read my statement and 
pointed out that my contention was that the tariff on textiles 
manufactured from staple cottons had been raised materially. 
Senator Grorce was fair. My argument is that it is unfair to 
increase the tariff on the manufactured product and deny it to 
the grower of raw material. I stated that staple cottons were 
used in the manufacture of fine fabrics, fine yarns, and threads. 
I reasoned that the tariff had been increased materially on 
these paragraphs. I must not bandy words with the ex-Senator, 
but I quote from a letter from the chief of the textile division 
of the United States Tariff Commission to me, dated January 
15, 1930: 


Yarns finer than 405 usually require staple cotton of 1% inches or 
more, but staple cotton is also employed, usually for strength, in some 
coarser yarns. 


As shown by pages 178 and 180 of the Senate hearings, in an 
effort to discount my argument, éx-Senator Lippitt emphasized 
the fact that the paragraph on countable cotton cloths is really 
controlling as to the rates on cotton manufactures. He stated 
that under the McKinley Act the average ad valorem rate was 
89.50 per cent. He was in error. His memory is again defec- 
tive. The McKinley bill carried the highest rate. It was higher 
than the Aldrich bill. My authority is Textile Imports and 
Exports, 1891-1927, issued by the Tariff Commission, and I refer 
to pages 19, 20, 21, and 22 of the said publication. The 39.50 
rate obtained under the Dingley Act, The average under the 
McKinley Act was 47.26 per cent. 

Inasmuch as staple cotton is used in the higher numbers of 
yarns and in sewing thread, I am giving below a statement of 
the average rates of duty under the tariff acts, including the 
pending act, beginning with the act of 1890, as furnished by the 
chief of the textile division of the Tarif Commission on Janu- 


| ary 15, 1930. which may be found substantially on the pages 


referred to of the said Textile Imports and Exports, 1891-1927: 
Aperage rates of duty 


Cotton sewing 
thread and 
handwork cot- 
tons 


Countable cot- 


Cotton yarn ton cloths 


Tariff acts 2 


Equlvr- Kante, Equlv- Equiv- 
alent pU “ss alent —.— ~| alent 

ad va- specifie ad va- 
lorem ber lorem 


Act of 1590. 

Act of 1894 

Act of 1807 

Act of 1909. 

Act of 1913... 

Act of 19221. 
1 
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+H. R. 2667 as amended to date by the Senate in Committee of tho Whole, Figures 
shown are obtained by application of proposed rates to actual imports in the calendar 
year 1928. 

Not yet computed. Figures shown in this column for prior acts are average rates 
on total manufactures of cotton, including lace, embroidery, ete. We have not at- 
tempted to compute this average for total manufactures of cotton in the pending tariff 
bill as the Senate has not yet considered the rates on lace, embroidery, and certain 
other articles of cotton outside of Schedule 9. 


In taking me to task for stating the pending tariff is the 
highest on manufactures of cotton the ex-Nenator overlooks the 
comparative specific rates. I am perfectly willing and always 
ready to correct any error that I may make, but inasmuch as 
the ex-Senator has raised the question as to the highest rate I 
respectfully submit that the equivalent specific rates in the 
pending bill on the three items mentioned, including countable 
cloths, which the ex-Senator says are controlling, are the highest 
in history. 

The purchasers are interested in cotton yarns by the pound; 
the consumers dre interested in sewing thread by the 100 yards 
and in countable cotton cloths by the square yard. Under the 
Aldrich Act the equivalent specific duty on countable cotton 
cloths was 50.068, while under the pending bill the estimate is 
80.094. So it is with respect to the specific duties on cotton yarn 
and sewing thread. The specific rates on said items are the 
highest in history. 

The ex-Senator was exceedingly critical in emphasizing the 
comparative rates. The statistics just quoted support the recent 
statement of Mr. David J. Lewis, formerly of the United States 
Tariff Commission, published by the Rawleigh Tariff Bureau, 
when he says: 
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Cotton goods in Schedule IX are also seen to be high, as compared 
not only with the general price level but also as compared with raw 
cotton. 

TIRE FABRICS 

But the ex-Senator is not only impolite but meticulous when 
it comes to the matter of my statement with respect to an 
increase in the tariff on tire fabrics. My argument was that 
there had been an increase in the fabrics made of staple cotton, 
and, if these fabrics are used in the manufacture of tires, it 
was my thought that there would be the increase. It now ap- 
pears that the coarser yarns are used, and that I was partly 
in error when I stated that there had been an increase in the 
House bill in the tariff on tire fabries. Generally, cotton 
schedules are difficult. Some of the ablest Republican Members 
of the House were under the impression that the tariff on tire 
fabrics had been removed altogether. The real point to my 
argument was that it had not been removed., but in some cases 
probably increased. 

In passing, I might remark, as Senator Grorep so well 
pointed out, there was a good deal of mystery about the tariff 
on tire fabrics. There were telegrams between the subcom- 
mittee in charge of the schedule and the manufacturers. There 
were probably private conferences. The ex-Senator seems to 
think that his cause is promoted by saying that I am ignorant 
in the matter of a tariff on tire fabrics. It is a rather unfor- 
tunate coincidence, however, that the ex-Senator himself, while 
professing consummate knowledge of the tariff and peculiarly 
profound wisdom with respect to the tariff on cotton manufac- 
tures, finally admits, as shown by page 190 of the Senate hear- 
ings, that he himself, if not ignorant, is not altogether certain 
and informed as to the matter of a tariff on tire fabrics. He 
confesses that they may use different numbers in the future 
and that he does not know what the tariff should be. 

Moreover, as shown by page 189, Senator BrneHam endeavored 
to console the ex-Senator by reminding him that tire fabrics 
had been moved from paragraph 905 and placed in paragraph 
904 and that the general average in the paragraph had been 
vastly increased over the general average of the schedule. No 
impression, however, seems to have been made on the ex- 
Senator, who finally confessed to the ignorance that he attributed 
to me. But, after all, the characterization of the ex-Senator 
was wholly unnecessary, for the Senate has restored the tariff 
on tire fabrics to 25 per cent and thus has increased the tariff 
on cotton manufactures generally. 

In marked contrast to the impolite phrase of the ex-Senator 
is the courtesy of the distinguished leader of the majority in 
the Senate, Senator Watson, who said. at the conclusion of my 
argument before the Senate Finance Committee, as shown by 
page 207: 

Congressman, I congratulate you. You have made one of the 
protective tariff speeches I have heard in a long time. 


best 


Senator GEORGE endeavored to direct the ex-Senator to 
point of my argument, to the effect that the increase over the 
present rates of duty in the pending bill are much higher for 
yarns and cloths made of long-staple cotton than those made of 
short-staple cotton, and also much higher on the finer fabrics. 
This would have diverted the ex-Senator from his bad manners. 
He evaded making an answer. The ex-Senator was both sly and 
cunning. The rates speak for themselves. 

Mr. F. O. MeDevitt, representing the Page mills, as shown by 
page 191 of the Senate hearings, recognized that Senator GEORGE 
had gone to the heart of the matter and that ex-Senator Lippitt 
had ignored the undisputed increases on finer yarns. He ad- 
mitted such increases and undertook to justify them in order to 
protect American labor. To assist Mr. McDevitt and to supply 
the deficiency on the part of the ex-Senator, as well as in sup- 
port of my statement, I now quote from the chief of the textile 
division in his said letter to me of January 15, 1930: 


It may be stated that the increase over the present rates of duty of 
the rates of duty proposed in the pending tariff bill is higher for yarns 
and clothes made of long-staple cotton than for those made of short- 
staple cotton. 


I might overlook the impoliteness of the distinguished ex- 
Senator, but when Senator Sramons, as shown by page 185 of 
the Senate hearings, went to the gist of the question and asked 
the ex-Senator as to the interchange between foreign and domes- 
tie staples, the reply of the ex-Senator is misleading. I do not 
say it was intended, but it is certainly calculated to deceive. 
His answer was that there are certain specific uses of domestic 
and certain specific uses of foreign staples that are not inter- 
changeable. The ex-Senator emphasized that he was stating 
the case absolutely. This answer is misleading and the conten- 
tion is not the whole fact, While there may be at the present 
time cases where there can not be satisfactory interchange, 
there are many other cases where the interchange can be made. 


the 
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The fair conclusion, from all the hearings, is that domestic 
staples can be substituted for the large majority of foreign 
staples. Delta and similar staples can be substituted for Egyp- 
tian uppers, which constitute two-thirds of the imports. The 
answer of the ex-Senator that there can be no interchange is 
contradicted by the investigations of representatives. of the De- 
partment of Agriculture, contained in the bulletins from which 
I have hereinbefore quoted, and is also contradicted by the 
statements of the Tariff Commission, which I have also quoted. 
The representatives of the thread industry, as I have pointed 
out, admitted the substitution. 

Since sea-island cotton has practically disappeared the op- 
ponents of a tariff on staple cotton say that sea-island cotton 
could easily be substituted for sakellarides. This is a smoke 
screen. In 1916, and prior thereto, when there was ample sea- 
island, there were large imports of Egyptian cotton. The tex- 
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tile manufacturers are free traders when it comes to raw cot- 
ton but they are high priests of protection when it comes to the 

If there can be no interchangeability, 
The hearings disclose that Delta staples 
substituted for Egyptian uppers in the 


manufactures of cotton. 
there is no competition. 

“an be, and have been, 
tire trade. 

It is worthy of note in passing that no representative of the 
tire trade appeared before the Senate Finance Committee to 
oppose a reasonable tariff on staple cotton. 

SOLICITUDE 


The ex-Senator appreciates the plight of the domestic growers 
of staple cotton. He admits that they are entitled to relief. 
He advocates a bounty, as shown by page 8485 of the House 
hearings. The representatives of the thread industry, includ- 
ing Mr. John B. Clark and Mr. R. C. Kerr, admit that there is 
distress among the producers of long-staple cotton. Without 
betraying the slightest knowledge of the growing of cotton, 
however, they proceed to suggest a remedy for the cotton 
growers. They actually advocate the elimination of the boll 
weevil by the Government. Pure seed are suggested. The pro- 
ducers, however, are utilizing pure and improved seed. They 
have increased their yield, despite almost insurmountable diffi- 
culties. They have no complaint of the Government. The 
Federal Government is promoting the elimination of the boll 
weevil in every way. All cotton, both long and short staple, is 
now being grown under trying difficulties. It is produced in 
spite of the boll weevil. If the textile manufacturers of New 
England are in difficulties, the growers of cotton, and particu- 
larly staple cotton, are more seriously menaced. The grower 
needs protection as much as the manufacturer. 

The Government has aided the cotton grower to eliminate the 
boll weevil and it has also assisted the cotton manufacturer. 
Both foreign and domestic trade are promoted. Experiments 
are made and new standards being devised. 

While it is novel for a conservative New England statesman 
to advocate a bounty, no one knows better than the ex-Senator 
that his advocacy is perfectly harmless and innocuous. The 
proposed campaign of the representatives of the thread indus- 
try against the boll weevil is Don Quixotic. 

Furthermore, both the distinguished ex-Senator, speaking for 
the textile manufacturers, and the other representatives of the 
New England textile manufacturers manifest a peculiar solici- 
tude for the welfare of staple cotton. The ex-Senator, as 
paowa by page 185 of the Serate hearings, says, and I quote 
lim: 


These thread people contributed half a million dollars to have Pima 
cotton grown in Arizona when the thing first started. 


The benevolent and humanitarian solicitude and interest of 
the textile manufacturers is emphasized by the ex-Senator. 
The purport of the statement is that thread manufacturers 
made a donation to promote the growth of staple cotton. How- 
eyer, the matter of the so-called contribution is clarified, as 
shown by the testimony of Mr. R, C. Kerr, representing the 
American Thread Co., on page 194 of the Senate hearings, to 
the effect that the donation was in reality an investment. He 
refers to the investment. His company evidently was laboring 
under a misapprehension. They thought that an investment in 
the growing of staple cotton would be profitable. His company 
was disillusioned. Mr. Kerr testified that his company was 
fortunate enough to get out of the matter. He indicates they 
were able to dispose of their investment. The manufacturers 
secured first-hand information as to the difficulty of staple 
cotton growing. The investment was evidently not profitable. 
The experiment, however, serves to show that it is more 
profitable to manufacture than to grow. Such testimony in 
behalf of the growers ought to be convincing. 

These voluntary statements as to the efforts of the textile 
manufacturers in behalf of the growers are further emphasized 
by the distinguished ex-Senator before the Ways and Means 
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Committee, as shown by page 8488 of the hearings. He there 
states that the Clark Thread Co., above referred to, actually 
constructed a ginnery in Arizona for the purpose of encourag- 
ing the growth of Pima cotton. He also calls attention to the 
fact that the company disposed of their investment. 

Attention is directed to the organized effort of the New Eng- 
land manufacturers to encourage American production of long 
staple cotton by the expenditure of $10,000 a year for three or 
four years. With the benefits of high protection that mean mil- 
lions to the textile operators, the expenditure of $10,000 is a 
small item, It serves to show which way the wind is blowing. 
The manufacturer recognizes that the grower is entitled to re- 
Hef. 

CONCLUSION 

The cotton grower is interested in the prosperity of the cot- 
ton manufacturer. If the tariff is of benefit to the manufac- 
turer, the grower is entitled to equivalent relief. We rejoice 
in the prosperity of the manufacturer, but we advocate equal 
treatment for the cotton grower, 

Wool, sugar, wheat, corn, cattle, hogs, and pork products are 
protected by the tariff. The growers of staple cotton ask for 
similar protection, There is a tariff on pork products. The 
industry is on an export basis. The United States is by far 
the world’s greatest exporter of pork, while Great Britain is the 
largest importer. So in the case of cotton. We export 50 to 
60 per cent of the domestic production of all cotton. This is not 
true of staple cotton. The domestic production, as shown by 
Government stastistics, is not quite equal to the domestie con- 
sumption. The tariff on all cotton would be as effective as the 
tariff on pork products. However, a tariff on staple cotton 
would give to the producer, Just as it now gives to the manu- 
facturer, the benefits of the American market, the best and 
largest market in the world. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Missis- 
sippi has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mrap]. 

Mr. MEAD. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
desire to call the attention of the committee and the House to 
the need of increasing the appropriations of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics and the National Employment Service. Our 


experience in the serious unemployment situation oecurring in 
1921 as well as with the depression now existing throughout the 
Nation necessitates action of this kind. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MEAD, Yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. Is the gentleman correct that the Employ- 
ment Service appropriation has not been increased? 

Mr. MEAD. They have to a limited extent. 

Mr. SHREVE. The Budget estimate came down with an in- 
crease of $45,000, and we gave it to them. 

Mr. MEAD. It has been increased to a limited degree. 

Mr. SHREVE. Forty-five thousand dollars is a large increase. 

Mr. MEAD. The legislation that has been introduced to in- 
crease the scope of the Federal Employment Service and the 
Bureau of Labor Statistics, making them nation-wide in their 
scope, would require more than the $2,000 allowed in one service 
and $45,000 to the other, A number of Senators and Repre- 
sentatives have introduced legislation after much investigation, 
and their recommendations call for appropriations amounting 
as high as three to four million dollars. I think the seriousness 
of the situation in this country warrants a nation-wide expan- 
sion of both those services. 

In this machine age we find many thousands of workers 
thrown out of employment, Villages are wiped out by mergers 
and consolidations, shops are closed up, and employees must look 
elsewhere for work. Enlarging the activities of these Federal 
bureaus will do much to relieve the evils resulting from these 
changes in our economic lite. 

In an article commenting on the President’s message to Con- 
gress, by Benjamin Baker in the Annalist, December 6, 1929, the 
writer has this to say: 


The omission is the absence of any recommendation on the part of 
the President for the setting up of an adequate Federal system of 
employment bureaus. When Mr. Hoover, as Secretary of Commerce 
presided over the President's committee on unemployment some seven 
years ago, one of the chief conclusions from the studies of that com 
mittee was the urgent need of a Federal system of employment bureaus 
and of employment statistics, so coordinated with similar State activi 
ties that, first, the facts as to the degree and location of unemploy 
ment could be accurately and quickly ascertained; and, second, that 
the unemployed, through the cooperation of Federal and State agencies, 
might be promptly supplied with work, This is clearly one of the 
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pressing needs in the Federal Government's relation to unemployment. 
A request to Congress late in Mr. Coolidge’s administration for an ap- 
propriation of $100,000, which would enable the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics to collect trustworthy figures of unemployment, was disregarded by 
Congress. Perhaps this important omission will be remedied by a 
special request from the President. If the judgment of the earlier com- 
mittee on unemployment has any value, the matter is a pressing one. 


In the report of the President's Conference on Unemployment, 
1921, we find the following: 


Report or run PRESIDENT'S CONFERENCE ON UNEMPLOYMENT, 1921 


The first step in meeting the emergency of unemployment intelli- 
gently is to know its extent and character, yet this conference finds 
itself without the data even for an accurate estimate of the number 
out of work; nor is this the first occasion when public conferences 
have been embarrassed by luck of such necessary facts. 

For the purpose of bringing about coordination the Federal 
Government should (a) collect, compile, and make available statistical 
information. 

(1) Fortify the United States Employment Service to enable it to 
obtain regular unemployment index figures, so that knowledge may be 
had when public work should be stimulated or retarded, based upon 
reliable and complete employment statistics. 

REPORT ON PERMANENT MEASURES BY THE COMMITTEE 
TURES, 1921 


There should be established immediately within the Department of 
Labor a bureau for the purpose of gathering and disseminating monthly, 
or as much oftener as circumstances may require, statistical informa- 
tion upon the state of employment, these statistics to be gathered by 
zones by telephone, telegraph, and wireless and distributed as weather 
reports are now distributed, the bureau serving as an industrial 
barometer for the entire Nation. 

UNEMPLOYMENT AND BUSINESS Cres Tun Loxa Vinw 
DATA NEEDED TO DIRECT AND CONTROL 

In order to guide such a policy, it is fundamental that an accurate 
statistical service be organized for determining the volume of produc- 
tion of stocks and consumption of commodities and the volume of con- 
Struction in progress through the Nation and an accurate return of the 
actual and not theoretical unemployment. 


ON MANUFAC- 


Both the general conference and its subcommittees recognized 
the great need for better statistical data and recommended 
better and more accurate information concerning employment 
conditions throughout the United States. 

Confused and varied information is now furnished to Congress 
and the country. 

Here is an example of the lack of definite information. On 
the same day there came from two governmental departments 
two diverse reports regarding unemployment. Dr. Julius Klein, 
Director of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce of 
the Department of Commerce, publicly stated that there was no 
unemployment. He said: 


What has happened to the many thousand who have admittedly been 
displaced in our factories by machinery? The answer is simple. They 
have gone into nonmanufacturing pursuits. 

Secretary of Labor Davis said on the very same day: 


We have unemployment in this country. 
not admit it? 


Everyone knows it; why 


The information published by the Government is certainly In- 
adequate. There are two bureaus which publish reports on 
unemployment, For July last the Commissioner of Labor Sta- 
tistics reports a further decrease in the number at work and an 
even greater decline in the amount of the pay roll. 

On the other hand, the Director General of the United States 
Employment Service sees nothing but bright prospects, Which 
of the two bureaus is right, and to what benefit is such in- 
formation? 

In a recent statement which appeared in the daily press, 
William Green, president American Federation of Labor, has 
this to say: 


Mr. Green snid he believed there were at present enough jobs to go 
around. What labor needs, he said, is a widespread, reliable informa- 
tion system, He believes the Government should provide this. 

“Our problem is made more acute by the fallure of the Government 
to net,“ he explained, adding, “Congress must be aroused to do 
something.” 


The only increase in appropriations granted the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics over last year is one for $2,000 for the printing 
of additional envelopes, which will not enable the bureau to 
furnish reliable or accurate information concerning unemploy- 
ment conditions as they exist throughout the country. 
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I believe, therefore, Mr. Chairman, that both the appropria- 
tions and the scope of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, as well 
as the Federal employment service, should be enlarged. 

Mr OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrowyn]. 

Mr. SHREVE. I had planned to yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then I will withhold for the time being. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Pennsylvania yields 
10 minutes to the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I thank the 
gentleman from Oklahoma for giving me an opportunity ahead 
of him for a few moments to discuss the statement made by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mmap]}. I hold in my 
hand a report of the subcommittee of the House Committee on 
Appropriations. The subcommittee consists of the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Sureve], chairman; the gentleman 
from Massachusetts [Mr. TINKHAM]; the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr, ACKERMAN]; the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER] ; the gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon]; and the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. GRIFFIN]. 

This—the bill now before the House—is the bill which I have 
designated as “the big four bill.” It appropriates for the great 
Departments of State, Justice, Commerce, and Labor—truly “ the 
big four,” although the amount appropriated for the Labor De- 
partment looks like a white chip in a stack of blues. 

What the gentleman from New York [Mr. Mean] says he 
wants is needed—that is, much of it—but it can not be expected 
that surveys of the kind indicated, calling for gigantic appropria- 
tions in addition to the appropriations for the ordinary expenses 
of the Department of Labor. That clearly would be a subject 
matter for especial legislation. 

Mr. Chairman, I am of the opinion that the Department of 
Labor is literally starving for lack of appropriations, because 
the entire Department of Labor gets only $12,000,000. The ap- 
propriation for the Department of Commerce is $53,000,000; 
for the Coast Guard alone $30,000,000 or $40,000,000. State De- 
partment, a gigantic sum; Department of Justice also. 

The Congress of the United States has been making laws to 
be enforced by the Department of Labor through its Bureau 
of Immigration and Naturalization, and it is far beyond the 
capacity of those employed in that department to enforce those 
laws. What is happening? Why is the Labor Department's 
512.000.000 enough? Why just this: 

The Bureau of Immigration is operated mostly under a lump 
sum. That means no diagram to aid the appropriations sub- 
committee. It is too big a job to ask all the experts in the 
bureau up to the committee’s room in the Capitol to justify the 
whole lump sum. Who can remember the details? What is the 
result of exchange of compliments and polite words? 

But, Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Immigration can not live 
on polite words. It can not do next year’s business on last 
year’s guess. The lump sum has not been split right since the 
Department of Labor was hastily created in the spring of 1913, 
and it probably never will be correctly prorated; certainly not 
so long as Congress throws new duties on the Department of 
Labor every session. 

Here is a part of the exact dialogue from page 25 of the cur- 
rent hearings on the Department of Labor section of the “ big 
four” appropriation bill now pending: 


Mr. ACKERMAN. Mr. Wagner, did you make the statement that every- 
thing you asked for in connection with deportation was allowed? 

Mr. Waanoer. Everything except personnel. Personnel has been the 
crux of the situation. The other items have been allowed. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. What was the amount necessary for personnel? 

Mr. WacNer. For personnel, field salaries, inspectional force, we 
asked for $5,428,483 and were allowed $5,181,573. The difference is 
$247,221. 

Mr. BAcon. On what work were you going to use this personnel? 

Mr. WAGNER. Deportation work, registry work, and Inspectional work 
on the bridges. 

Mr. Hunt (Commissioner General of Immigration). The real fact is 
that the work of the Bureau of Imigration is so interlocked, the per- 
sonnel has to be allotted as best we can. For instance, at Ellis Island, 
New York City, there is a tremendous volume of traffic. We are 
handling it as best we can, and I think it is one of the places that we 
come nearer to doing what we are supposed to do than almost any 
other place. But you must realize that While we are taking care of the 
work at New York City or Boston, perhaps out on the border we are 
neglecting some work. 


Now, eatch the next sentence. I wish it could be printed in 
boldface capitals, the way the newspapers touch up the live lines 
in their news stories, Listen: 
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Commissioner General Hull— 


It is humanly impossible for the Bureau of Immigration to do the 
work that Congress thinks it is doing. 


Then our able colleague from New Jersey, of the Appropria- 
tions Cubcommittee, says: 

Mr. ACKERMAN. But by your own statement you are doing very well; 
you are improving? 

Mr. Huu. Surely; the situation is improving. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. And with the increased appropriations you are able 
to come nearer 100 per cent perfection? 


JANUARY 25 


Now, then, to get the réason for that interchange one must 
turn back to the very beginning of the hearings on the Bureau 
of Immigration—on page 15 of the hearings—as follows: 

STATEMENT OF HON, HARRY k. HULL, COMMISSIONER GENERAL OF 

IMMIGRATION 

Mr. ACKERMAN. We are pleased to have with us this morning the 
Commissioner General of Immigration, and the committee will be very 
glad to have from him a complete statement covering the activities of 
his bureau. Mr, Commissioner, you may take all the time you desire. 

Mr. Hur. Mr. Chairman, the Bureau of Immigration is asking for 
approximately $8,850,000. The details, of course, will be explained to 
you by Mr. Harris, the assistant commissioner general, and by Mr, 
Wagner, who has been in charge of the financial division and who is still 
supervising it, although he is new an assistant to the commissioner 
general, 

The Bureau of Immigration is charged with a very important duty. IL 
sometimes think that it is far more important than is realized by the 
general public. 

Mr. ACKERMAN, This estimate of $8,800,000 is $732,000 more than 
was appropriated a year ago, is it not? 

Mr. HuLL. Yes, sir; approximately. 
than that. 

I might say that the bureau is functioning very well. I think that 
for the money you appropriate the Bureau of Immigration is the most 
efficient piece of business machinery that the Government has. The work 
we are doing, when you visualize it and go over it, is so large that it 
seems almost impossible that we are doing as well as we are. You must 
realize that the Bureau of Immigration is supposed to be policing this 
entire country, every city and every hamlet, and it is running a border 
patrol, which is a large force on the border. It is trying to mspect 
every conveyance of every kind that touches the border from the outside 
or that leaves the border to go outside. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. You say, Mr. Commissioner, that you think you are 
doing very well this year. Now, last year, you did not have such a 
pleasant note to sound. Do you think you are doing better this year 
because of the increase we gave you last year? 

Mr. Hurt. We are doing very well, and we are doing that because 
we are getting more money. However, I do not want to convey to you 
the thought that we are doing as well as we should, because we are not. 
We can not do it with the money that you give us. That, in a broad, 
general way, is the condition of the Bureau of Immigration, All of 
that work can not be done, It is a physical impossibility. We distribute 
our men as best we can. I think we do it very well, but all the while 
the travel over the border is increasing at a tremendous rate. 


And so on. You get the key lines— 

Mr. Hutt. * * * I might say that the bureau is functioning very 
A 

Mr. ACKERMAN. You say, Mr. Commissioner, that you think you are 
doing very well this year.. 


This interesting report of the hearings, covering 97 pages, 
is worth reading by every man and woman in this House. 

One trouble with the Immigration Service is that it has not 
sufficient men. That is the trouble from actual obseryation. 
I am not criticizing this committee, and I am not now criticizing 
the Budget Bureau or the Budget system, but somewhere, some- 
how, sometime, somebody has got to look at least one year 
ahead. 

One real trouble in the Department of Labor is this: That 
every time they try to assign somebody from one branch of the 
work to another in order to help out they find there is a jam 
in that branch from which the transfer is desired, and the 
transfer can not be made. The office of the House Committee 
on Immigration is adding to their burdens. Many of the 
Members and hundreds and hundreds of civilians throughout 
the country write to the office of the chairman for some informa- 
tion about this or that thing, which may be a law or it may be a 
regulation. In order to relieve the strain we have begun to 
refer all such letters to the Commissioner of Immigration. In 
my opinion he and his subordinate officers have not the help to 
take care of the mail of the public. 

Mr. SHREVE. In reply to the statement of the gentleman 
from Washington [Mr. Jounson], the gentleman, of course, is 


I thought it was a little more 
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familiar with the fact that this year the committee has increased 
the appropriation $1,355,000. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, That is right. 
will do it every year for at least five years. 

Mr. SHREVE. We will do the best we can. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Considerable of that increase 
goes to increases in minor salaries required by law. Remember 
that this is an enormous Government, and it is becoming cen- 
tralized at a very rapid rate. Congress has voted acts to 
restrict immigration. It costs money to set up the machinery to 
enforce these laws. Sooner or later the Bureau of the Budget 
will see that the department is not only not asking for enough 
originally, but adequate appropriations are supplied. The Ap- 
propriations Committee can then back it up. Much income 
comes in from new immigration and naturalization laws. If 
more income is needed from these sources, it can be had. But, 
Mr. Chairman, times are hard in many parts of the country, 
which the new arrival feels. There is much unemployment, and 
it is increasing. There is much diseontent. If we let more peo- 
ple in from anywhere, the situation will be made still worse. 
Let that be shouted across the seas and across both borders. 
But shouting it abroad would do no good, for times are much 
harder in every country in Europe than here—hard, mean, and 
dangerous in Mexico; hard in Canada, with heavy war taxes— 
so that the pressure to get in under Uncle Sam’s wing continues 
and will continue. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wash- 
ington has again expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DYER]. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Chairman, I do not expect to take that 
much time. In the bill which the committee has under con- 
sideration, H. R. 8960, prepared by a very able subcommittee 
of the Appropriations Committee, there is an appropriation 
for the Department of Justice of nearly $28,000,000. I have no 
criticism to make of the amount appropriated but wish to invite 
the attention of the House again to one of the statutes which 
the Department of Justice is called upon to enforce. 

A few days ago, when legislation was before the House touch- 
ing matters pertaining to the enforcement of law and providing 
facliities for caring for Federal prisoners, and so forth, I 
called attention to what I believed to be an injustice in the 
prosecution of certain offenses. One that I spoke of is known 
as the national automobile theft act. I have felt peculiarly 
concerned as to the enforcement of this act becuuse I was the 
author of the legislation, The statement which I made on the 
floor at that time has been called to my attention by the super- 
intendent of prisons in a recent letter that he wrote me, stating 
that he heard my remarks in the House with reference to con- 
victions under the national automobile theft act. The state- 
ment which I made on last Wednesday, Mr. Chairman, was that 
the Department of Justice and the Federal judiciary were, in 
my opinion, convicting young men in too large a number under 
this act; that this act was for the purpose of preventing the 
stealing of motor cars and transporting them to another State 
in interstate commerce, 

Before we had considered this legislation In the Committee 
on the Judiciary and in the House a number of complaints had 
come that there were men who were making a business of steal- 
ing automobiles, driving them into other States, turning them 
over to others who were working with them, and having them 
sold in the other States; in other words, that it had become 
quite a situation demanding legislation to cure the evil. The 
States were not able to prosecute these cases for the reason 
that they could not get witnesses and other necessary things in 
the way of evidence in order to prosecute in the State courts. 

So this statute was enacted, and when I spoke the other day, 
Mr. Chairman, of the fact that the courts were sentencing young 
men of 18, 19, 20, and 21 years of age, many of them, to the 
Federal prison I said then, and I say now, that in my opinion 
it is wrong to send such young men to the penitentiary in an 
ordinary case of this kind. Young men will get hold of a 
car improperly and illegally, of course, and engage in a joy 
ride, and the first thing they know they are in some other State, 
where they are arrested. Then under this Federal act they are 
brought into the Federal court, and the young men have no 
defense. The car was stolen or taken IHegally and found in 
another State, and having been transported in interstate com- 
merce, they are guilty. 

The district attorneys and the courts have been sending many 
of these young men to the penitentiary, and I want to call your 
attention to this letter which I have received from the super- 
intendent of prisons, of date January 24: 

After hearing your remarks in the House the other day with reference 
to convictions under the national automobile theft act I thought you 


I hope you 
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might be interested in the figures which I furnished to the secretary of 
the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement recently. 

Out of the 450 Federal boys In the National Training School here in 
Washington, nearly 200 are violators of the Dyer Act, with the ages 
distributed as follows: 

Two boys 12 years of age, 6 boys 13 years of age, 19 boys 14 years of 
age, 31 boys 15 years of age, 64 boys 16 years of age, 48 boys 17 years 
of age, 19 boys 18 years of age, 1 boy 19 years of age, and 1 boy 22 
years of age. 

I have before me now for parole consideration the cases of four 
youngsters sent from the middle district of Tennessee to the Missouri 
Reformatory at Boonville, ages, respectively, 12, 13, 14, and 15 years. 


Mr. Chairman, what I said then I repeat now. Unless this law 
is administered with more humane justice in considering these 
young men and boys, I shall offer a bill to repeal the act entirely, 
although, in my opinion, it has accomplished much good. 

A letter from the Department of Justice as to the working of 
the law indicates that automobiles recoyered under the act since 
it was enacted into law have amcunted to $16,841,866, and that 
fines have been assessed against these found guilty amounting 
to $469,225.65, and that men have been sent to the penitentiary 
to the extent of 18,649 years, a total of some 10,714 convictions. 

The law itself is wholesome and has been of great service to 
a great industry, and to those who own automobiles, because 
it has deterred a crime that had been rampant before the enact- 
ment of this legislation; but what I wanted to invite to the 
attention of the committee and to the Department of Justice 
was the fact that they should advise their district attorneys 
that this legislation should be enforced with more humane jus- 
tice and more consideration for these younger men. We do not 
want to fill the penitentiaries or reformatories with boys ranging 
in age from as low as 12 years up to 16 or 17 years of age. 

We have established a probation system, Mr. Chairman. This 
Congress has enacted a law that authorizes the appointment 
of probation officers, and the judges of the Federal courts, if 
these boys are guilty, can put many of them on probation. 
Getting hold of a car and driving it into another State on a 
joy ride is wrong, of course, and illegal under this act, but it 
is not a crime that deseryes such severe punishment. 

So, Mr. Chairman, while I believe that the law itself is of 
great service to the country, but if, as I have stated, there is 
not more real, genuine, humane enforcement than there has 
been in the past I want to notify those charged with the enforce- 
ment of the law, through this committee, that the law will likely 
be repealed. There must be less punishment of these young 
men and more of them put upon probation and given an oppor- 
tunity to correct their mistakes without being sent to prison or 
fo these reform schools. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, hearings are being held by 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization upon two 
bills, one introduced by the gentleman from Washington [Mr. 
JouNsON], the chairman of the committee, and the other by the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Box], the ranking minority member 
of the committee. x 

The bills are practically identical in purpose, and, therefore, 
it seems there is likelihood of a favorable report from the com- 
mittee on these bills, in view of the fact there seems to be no 
party disagreement; in fact, I think the gentleman from Wash- 
ington a few days ago stated he expected to report the bill he 
was Introducing that day. 

These bills have to do with immigrants coming to this coun- 
try who were born in countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Possibly I would not feel impelled to bring up this subject at 
this time were it not for a speech made in the House on Mon- 
day last by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Sasara], who, for 
a long time, was himself a member of this committee. 

I would like to read two extracts from that speech, appearing 
in the Recorp. On page 1543 Mr. Sanark spoke as follows: 


For a long time I could not understand why we were continually 
asked to restrict European immigration and leave the doors wide open 
to Canada, Mexico, the Central and South Americas, and the West 
Indies. But as time went on I began to perceive the light. It was 
because the great interests In New England wanted Canadian labor as 
a club to enable them to reduce or hold down the wages of the American 
workers in the textile and lumber industries. 


Then again on the following page he speaks, as follows: 


I feel that with the exception of such interests that utilize and 
benefit by the Mexican and Canadian and West Indian labor no one will 
have the temerity to say that the immigrants from these countries were 
entitled to the preference over the European immigrants—people that 
have aided so much in the upbuilding of our country, Therefore, the 
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statement made by the gentleman from Washington that he will shortly 
report a bill, which he has this day introduced, placing the Western 
Hemisphere on a quota basis same as applies to European immigration 
is welcomed by me and will receive my support. 


My particular interest at this time centers around the first 
extract I read in the speech of the gentleman from Illinois, 
in which he makes the remarkable statement that the textile 
and lumber industries of New England want Canadian labor 
to reduce or hold down the wages of American workers. I 
think if the gentleman had investigated the situation in New 
England and was as familiar with it as he undoubtedly is with 
conditions in the city of Chicago he would have hesitated before 
he made that statement. 

There is no more respectable, law-abiding class of citizens in 
New England than the French-Canadians. They are present in 
large numbers in practically every industrial center of New 
England. Many thousands of them have become citizens. They 
own their homes, pay their taxes, support our institutions, 
attend our schools and churches, and they are members of our 
city governments, legislative bodies, and civic organizations. 
They are not only in industry but they are in all the profes- 
sions. The gentleman must have a very meager knowledge of 
New England when he uses such language as he did in speak- 
ing of New England industry. One of the principal reasons 
why industry in New England is not prospering to-day is the 
very fact that our textile mills pay the very highest of wages, 
and for that reason the textile industry especially is handi- 
capped by competition both with other sections of this country 
and of foreign countries. 

The unrestricted flow of labor across the Canadian border, 
whether in the vicinity of New England or farther west, is a 
distinet benefit to us and to our neighbors in Canada. An effort 
to restrict it would be a blow both at industry and the rela- 
tions between this country and its neighbor on the north. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would rather not; I have but little 
time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. There is plenty of time this 
afternoon. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Oh, no, there is not; but I will yield for 
a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why in heaven’s name is it 
that year after year, decade after decade, for more than a cen- 
tury, do the New Englanders and almost all the rest of us call 
them French-Canadians, if they are American citizens? 

Mr. TREADWAY. ‘They are American citizens. There are 
Scotch-Americans, English-Americans, and French-Americans, 
and they are not ashamed of the country from which they came. 
There are no more law-abiding people in this country than those 
of French extraction. Their children attend our schools, they 
attend our churches, they work in our factories, they pay their 
taxes, and they are the type of immigrant that we want in this 
country to build up our citizenship. 

I wish to call the attention of the House to the interchange 
of trade with Canada. For the year ended November 30, 1929, 
our imports from Canada were valued at $529,000,000. During 
the same period our exports to Canada amounted to $902,000,000, 
showing a difference of trade in our favor of $373,000,000. Is it 
the purpose of the Committee on Immigration and Naturaliza- 
tion to report to this House a bill which will in any way disturb 
this favorable trade balance by establishing an undesirable bar- 
rier between the two countries? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 


Does that require an answer? 
Mr. TRHADWAY. The gentleman can answer it in his own 


time. I would be glad to yield if I could get more time. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I would like to say that I do 
not want to see the wage scale of New England slip. I notice 
there is an increasing movement that drives not only the textile 
mills but these workers down into such States as the Carolinas, 
where they meet the native workers of those States. The con- 
test for jobs lowers the wage scale and discontent and riot 
results, with communistic agitators taking advantage of every 
such circumstance to give lessons in communism. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I can see that the gentleman lives in the 
farthermost northwestern part of the country, as far from New 
England as possible. [Laughter.] 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Just far away enough to get 
a real picture of the whole United States. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is not the cause of the trouble nor 
the reason why textile conditions are slipping in New England. 
The gentleman has not named the cause of the trouble. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I know another real cause. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The reason is that New England and 
Massachusetts have such humane laws that they can not com- 
pete with certain other sections of the country nor with foreign 
countries. 
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Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Ah, that is fine; but New 
England wants an everlasting, ever-increasing tariff protection 
for everything that it manufactures, and mighty little for the 
hands that make the manufactured articles. [Applause.] Re- 
striction of immigration is a blood brother of tariff protection. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. TREADWAY. If the gentleman wants to talk about the 
tariff, I can accommodate him. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
land want in the tariff bill to-day? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I did not expect to make a tariff speech, 
Mr. Chairman, but I should be very glad to, if the gentleman 
wants me to. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
ready, too. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes more to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, to return now to the ques- 
tion of immigration. 

Further, the immigrants coming to this country from Canada 
are so generally diversified that they have no practical effect 
on the employment of labor in any one section. I quote figures 
compiled by my colleague, Mr. MARTIN, who appeared before the 
committee in opposition to the bill: 


The figures do not sustain any claim of adverse effect in the Canadian 
immigration in the past year. The total number of men and women 
of Canadian birth admitted to the United States in 1929 was 64,440, and 
the distribution was as follows: English, 20,123; French, 13,206; Scotch, 
10,772 ; Irish, 9,142; German, 3,443 ; Scandinavians, 1,721; and Hebrews, 
1,629. 

These Immigrants were distributed to the several States, briefly, as 
follows: Michigan, 15,956; New York, 11,980; Massachusetts, 10,242; 
California, 3,774; Washington State, 3,052; Illinois, 2,688; Maine, 
2,281; Vermont, 1,645; New Hampshire, 1,354; Ohio, 1,270; New Jer- 
sey, 1,080; and Pennsylvania, 1,077. 


Whatever arguments may be offered relative to further restric- 
tion of immigration, I submit that no one of them is applicable 
to immigration from Canada. Let those favoring that type of 
legislation visit any industrial points in New England and see 
for themselves the kind of men and women who have come to 
this country from Canada and who have established their homes 
here, Those of us who know this class of people object to this 
form of legislation and very seriously resent the implication of 
the gentleman from Illinois that the French-Canadian population 
is used as a club or themselves use a club. These people are 
steady, industrious, law-abiding, respectable, and in every way 
desirable and qualified to be American citizens. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, I yield 10 minutes 
to the gentleman from Kansas [Mr. AYRES]. 

Mr. AYRES. Mr. Chairman, Congress and the country have 
heard a great deal during the last few years about the distress 
of agriculture and of the serious economic conditions which now 
exist and have existed for practically a decade in those sections 
of the country in which agriculture is the chief industry. Oc- 
easionally, there have been scoffers who have doubted that the 
condition of the farming industry is as serious as it has been 
pictured, and others who have maintained that for whatever 
distress does exist the farmers themselves are largely to blame. 

I wish to direct the attention of the House to a report issued 
only a few days ago by R. G. Dun & Co. covering bank failures 
in the United States during the calendar year 1929. 

This report shows that in the entire country there were 437 
bank suspensions during last year. Of this number 211 occurred 
in the group of States classified as the Central West, including 
the following almost exclusively farming States: Minnesota, 
Iowa, Missouri, North Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, and 
Kansas. 

The report of R. G. Dun & Co. also shows that during the 
last three years—1927, 1928, and 1929—the total number of bank 
suspensions in the entire country was 1,202, and of this total 
607, or more than one-half occurred in the Central West group 
of farming States which I have just named. 

In the face of this deplorable and disastrous record, ean it 
be denied that there is serious economic distress in the agri- 
cultural industry, because the condition of the financial institu- 
tions in the agricultural States is but a reflection of the condi- 
tion of the farming industry? When the farmers are prosperous 
in predominantly farming States the banks are prosperous. 
When the farmers are not prosperous, or are actually in distress 
their distress quickly spreads to the banking institutions. 

The chief purpose for which the President called Congress 
together in special session last April was to pass legislation to 
aid in relieving the distressed condition of the farmer. Little or 


How much does New Eng- 


I will be right here and 
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nothing has been accomplished, and the principal reason that 
nothing has been accomplished has been that the same selfish 
interests which have opposed tariff equality for the farmer in 
the past, and which have successfully resisted every effort to 
give the farmer such aid and encouragement as could probably 
be accomplished through legislation by Congress, rushed to 


Washington and through lobbying and high-pressure methods 
prevented anything being done that would really be helpful to 
Instead of reducing the tariff disparity between 
tariff bill actually 


aigriculturists, 
agriculture and 
creased it. 

How prosperous the industrial sections are—at least by com- 
parison with the predominantly farming States—is shown by 
another glance at the Dun & Co. report on banking suspensions. 
While 607 banking institutions in the seven States of the Central 
West were closing their doors during 1927, 1928, and 1929, 
there were only two bank failures in New England, and not one 
occurred during 1929. In the Middle Atlantic States—New 
York, Pennsylvania, and New Jersey—all great industrial and 
financial centers, there were only 9 bank failures during 1929 
and only 16 during the last three years. In these two groups 
of States, the great Industrial section of the country, there were 
only 18 bank failures during the three years of 1927, 1928, and 
1929, while in the seven farming States of the Middle West 607 
banking institutions closed their doors, more than half the 
number of bank failures occurring in the entire country. 

Surely there is something wrong with the economie policies 
of a government under which such a condition as I have pre- 
sented can exist. 

I want it understood that this condition is due to no fault of 


industry, the House In- 


the bankers in the Middle Western States named or their method | 


of doing business. It is due to the fact that agriculturists could 
not meet their obligations, and hence the inevitable followed, 
just as outlined by Dun & Co. 

Mr. Chairman, a general comparison of banking suspensions, 
by sections, for the past three years shows as follows: 


Section 
+ 


1 
Number Number 
South Atlantic 

South Central 

Contrai East 
Western 

Pacific , 

Middle Atlantic 

New England.. k 

Contra) Will coiis aaa 


Total 


Now listen to this: Banking suspensions in the Central West 
in 1927, 196; in 1928; 200; in 1929, 211. 

Thus it can be seen what sections of the country have been 
hit, and, without further comment, I wish to state that the 
reason for this condition is well known. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, Mr. Chairman, I yield two min- 
utes to the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 38 minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Oklahoma is recog- 
nized for 40 minutes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, some days ago my friend the Delegate from Alaska [Mr. 


SUTHERLAND) made a severe arraignment of the operation of | 
I should not have taken | 


the Bureau of Fisheries in Alaska, 
any part in that matter except for the fact of my high regard 
and personal friendship for Mr. Henry O'Malley, who is the 
hend of that department, and my personal knowledge of his 
conscientious performance of his duty in Alaska. Mr. O'Malley 
has been in the service of the Government in the Bureau of 
Fisheries since 1897. For 33 years he has been in that 
department and he has worked his way up from the bottom 
until now he occupies the position of head of that bureau. 

I want to discuss for a few minutes the problems that con- 
fronted the Bureau of Fisheries after the White bill was 
enacted in 1924. Alaska, as we all know, has a great shore 
line. There are 2,000 miles of shore line, not including the 
islands and inlets, and so forth, equaling a distance from 
Maine to Key West, Fla. For many years before, the rules and 
regulations were Inadequate to keep the salmon from destruction. 

So the Congress of the United States in its wisdom enacted 
the White bill, which empowered the Bureau of Fisheries to 
conserve and preserve the fisheries of Alaska, which were fast 
diminishing and vanishing. You may know that when we gave 
them that power we also placed a heavy responsibility upon 
them, because to patrol and care for 2,000 miles of shore line 
is a gigantic task under the amount of money appropriated 
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| and the number of men employed. But the then Secretary of 
Commerce, Mr. Hoover, proceeded to put into effect rules and 
regulations for the purpose of conserving the fish, and, as was 
stated by the Delegate from Alaska, there are thousands of 
streams in Alaska—large flowing rivers and small mountain 
streams—where these fish return from the open sea to re-create 
themselves. We know this to be the fact, that when these fish 
are returning, coming into the shore, they are then easily 
taken, and it is at that time when the Government has to en- 
force these regulations in order to conserve them. When the 
bureau made its rules and regulations the hue and cry went up 
that the department favored the large canners and the big 
packers, and that the department discriminated against the 
fishing people of that country—the Indians and natives and 
others who are engaged in a small way. 

Here is what takes place in the conservation program: When- 
ever they discover waters where the fish have been depleted, 
frequently they will find some man here and there who owns 
a little cannery, and that may be the fishing ground of some 
of the natives or poor people. How can the Government give 
those waters a chance to be rehabilitated without stopping the 
catching of fish? When they stop the catching of fish, the poor 
fellow who has his plant and fishing gear at that point is 
bound to suffer. Larger plants, in the course of things, may, 
perhaps, escupe, just as chain theaters—we know it may be 
raining in one town and fair weather in another. Fish may 
be depleted at one place and plentiful at another. 

Now, when th's White bill became a law a new era dawned 
in the conservation of the fisheries In Alaska. The propagation 
of fish has always been a matter of study, and scientific studies 
have frequently been exploded and will continue to be exploded. 
| We have to have our scientists in order that they may theorize, 
| but we must have practical men to really do things. If the 
| theory does not pan out well, it is dismissed as a mere theory. 

One of the theories now entertained is that when the salmon 
spawn in the streams and then go out to sea, they come back 
to that same stream. Then you have to meet another difficulty. 
There are about fiye different species of salmon to deal with. 
They do not all have the same habits. Those of the same species 
do not all return at the same time. But the prime purpose of 

the Bureau of Fisheries is to conserve to the people of Alaska 
and to the people of this country a proper supply of salmon in 
Alaska. 

Now, they have observed the migratory habits of these fish. 
They tag the fish when they are little; they clip off a fin, and 
let them go out to sea, and then wait for them to come back to 
see what their line of entrance is, and they study all those mat- 
ters, because they are the things which those engaged in the 
industry must know. 

Now, there is another phase of the matter which the bureau 

seeks to give proper attention. Under the White bill there 
| must be 50 per cent escapement to the spawning grounds. So 
in order to go ahead with that work the department has con- 
structed weirs across the streams and rivers where the fish go 
up on their annual tour. These weirs are built somewhat like 
the old-fashioned fence dowr South, with split-pine boards, 
like a garden fence. They are placed at a certain point on 
each stream, and they have a gate, and on the bottom of the 
stream they spread out a white oilcloth and the watcher stands 
above it and counts the fish, which show dark against the white 
oilcloth as they pass over it. An accurate account is kept of the 
number of fish that go by and they go through and are counted 
like sheep going over a fence or through a gate. 

In one district the industry of fishing is carried on by a great 
seine. The seine is hauled in by means of machinery. But 
the operators are not allowed to take that seine out until a 
certain number of fish have passed through the weir. They 
count them as they go through. I think they count a million 
fish before they let them draw the seine. At one place they 
have brought in 250,000 salmon in one draft, enough to do for 
a Whole year. They have already put in 20 weirs where the 
fish are counted. They have to know the number because they 
keep trace of the commercial catch so that they can know 
whether the proper amount of 50 per cent are escaping. 

A great controversy has grown up about these regulations. 
Here is what the situation is: Here are a great many purse 
seines owned by the natives and then there are gill netters and 
traps. There is a controversy going on always between those 
who operate the trap and those who operate seines and nets 
and that rivalry, of course, is all to get salmon; not to preserve 
the salmon, but to get them. The more they can get the better 
for them. 

Of course, that is natural. That is human nature. We must 
expect that when we come to deal with a proposition like that. 
Can you imagine the situation when the commissioner goes out 
personally during the season, and he always goes personally, 
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to see that these orders are properly carried out or modified, if 
need be, when he finds a stream completely depleted of fish? 
He puts in an order that therè shall be no purse seines, no gill 
netters, and no traps. Here is an unfortunate fellow just on 
the edge, just getting by; and when that order comes do you 
imagine he is very appreciative of that order? .Of course, he is 
going to ery “czar rule.” The question is whether you are 
going to take care of every fellow who is unfortunate, or carry 
out the great principle on which this law is based, of protecting 
the fisheries of Alaska. 

Now, the same thing can be applied to the cotton farmer in 
the South. Here is a cotton farmer in the South, and some 
condition arises which causes him to make a failure. You can 
not regulate the whole cotton industry in such a way as to take 
care of this unfortunate fellow. However much you might 
want to do it, you can not do it. 

Let us sce further. These larger canneries, of course, depend 
upon these traps. I am not a trap man, I am not a purse-seine 
man, or a gill netter, and I hold no brief for either kind of gear. 

But this is what I want to call to your attention, that in car- 
rying out these rules and regulations the department can not 
abolish all the traps. If you abolish all the traps in the waters 
of Alaska you abolish one of the best methods by which these 
fish may be taken, because they remain alive in the traps until 
they are brailed and carried to the cannery, which is right 
away, so they are in better condition. But the situation is this. 
You take out the traps, and we will say you take out all the 
traps, then the canneries must depend entirely upon purse 
seiners. Where are they to come from? It would take more 
than they haye in Alaska at this time to supply the fish, and you 
will have to bring them in from Puget Sound, which would 
result in competition in supplying fish to the canneries and 
probably put the canneries out of business or make the price so 
high our people could not buy. Well, the fish, after they go up 
the river and spawn, die. So if after you have taken enough 
fish up the river to keep a supply of fish coming in its natural 
order then we will waste the fish if we do not take them for 
canning purposes. 

This industry started in Alaska the year 1878. Two small 
canneries were established in that year. The criticism is leveled 
at southeastern Alaska, which is only a part of the great Terri- 
tory of Alaska. I do not think my distinguished friend, the 
Delegate from Alaska, criticized any place except the south- 
eastern part of Alaska. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Oh, yes; I did. 
not to make that statement for me, 

Mr. McKEOWN. Then I misunderstood the gentleman’s 
criticism. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. When I spoke I applied it entirely to 
southeastern Alaska in order to bring in a comparison with 
British Columbia, and if I am given an opportunity to extend 
my remarks I intend to challenge the gentleman's statement 
about the Karluk seine, which is one of the objectionable things 
we have in Alaska, 

Mr. McKEOWN. These regulations are not made, as charged, 
for the benefit of the large operators. The regulations are 
made, as is shown by the investigation made, for the purpose, 
first, of conserving the fish. That is the purpose of the regula- 
tion, to conserve the fish. 

Now, it is said the regulations interfere with the natives and 
proper fishing. Well, my friends, the natives have a past record 
with regard to fishing. That record is that they go into the 
mouths of the streams with their purse seines and into the 
spawning beds and they deplete these fish, because, as you know, 
when the fish come up and are ready to go into the stream they 
are more easily schooled and more easily caught. Of course, 
the natives, like any other men, like to get the fish where it takes 
the least work. So they take them where it is easy. What 
does that do? That depletes that stream, and when that 
stream is depleted that is the end of fishing there until you 
start in again, because it is admitted by my friend from Alaska 
that these fish go back to the same stream from whence they 
came. That being true, when you deplete the fish as they enter 
the stream, then the stream has been depleted. 

Now, my friend says we nave worked this thing up to the 
point where we are absolutely impoverishing the natives of that 
territory. Here are some of the facts: The facts are that the 
natives, the women and older men who are not able to go out 
on the sea, are employed in the canneries wherever the can- 
neries are operated and there is a run there—a demand for 
their labor. It is said they bring in iabor from other States. 
Perhaps they do bring in labor from other States, but common 
sense will teach you that no cannery will bring in cheap labor 
and pay the transportation costs if it can get the labor at the 
point where the cannery is located. They bring skilled labor 
from the States. 


I ask the gentleman 
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In the next place, the Commissioner of Fisheries has no rule 
and no power by which he can prevent these people from 
coming in there. If you want to prevent it, then you will have 
to give him more power to prevent it. The commissioner, to 
my personal knowledge, has taken the position that these 
natives must be employed wherever it is possible to employ 
them. It is true that in the case of the cannery to which the 
gentleman from Alaska referred they did not employ a single 
family last year. That, of course, worked a hardship upon the 
natives of that country, and I, for one, am glad he called 
attention to it. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Will the gentleman permit me to in- 
ject a statement into his speech at this point? 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The position the gentleman is taking 
right now is just the one I have taken. In my speech I did 
not hold the commissioner responsible for it. 

That happened to be a lone instance, and I do not want it 
understood that I was charging the Commissioner of Fisheries 
with any dereliction in permitting it, because he had no juris- 
dicetion over it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Now, here is the situation: In 1914 there 
were 274 traps in Alaska and 200 trollers; to-day there are 
only 700 traps, but in the same time there has been an increase 
to 2,000 trolling boats and 8,000 gill nets. This does not show 
any such favoritism as charged. 

Here is the proposition with respect to the native purse sein- 
ers. The bureau put into effect an order that no seine could 
be used that was over 50 feet long. This was in order to keep 
out of the waters of Alaska the purse seiners from Puget Sound 
where nearly all their seines are over 50 feet long, because it 
would hardly be profitable for them to come up there that dis- 
tance with seines of 50 feet. This is put into effect to protect 
the Indians. 

The department did make a ruling which they found did not 
work, and which the gentleman from Alaska mentioned in his 
speech to the House, and that was a rule that they could not 
hook one end of the purse seine to the bank. It has now been 
found that this is not a wise rule and the department for 1930 
has set aside this rule and will let the native go ahead with his 
purse seine as before. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Let me say to the gentleman that I 
want him to understand I stated in my speech exactly what he 
is now stating. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Here is the situation. For years the propo- 
sition in the Alaskan fisheries has been one of “get the fish.” 
No matter whether you got them by gill net or whether you got 
them by purse seine or by trap, the prime motive was to obtain 
the fish, which is a great national resource for the benefit not 
only of the people of Alaska, but for millions of people in the 
United States. For this reason, while I believe in turning such 
matters over to local communities and believe in local govern- 
ment, yet this is a national resource and I do not think it is 
proper for the people of Alaska to complain at the vigilant man- 
ner in which the bureau chief has been trying to help and 
assist them. 

I know the evils of long-distance government. The gentle- 
man can not tell me anything about the evils of such govern- 
ment. For 30 years I have lived under long-distance goy- 
ernment from Washington in regard to Indian matters, and I 
know how people in a Territory feel about that; but here is a 
department of the Government which I claim is efficient, which 
I claim is protecting the property of Alaska, as well as the 
property of the people of the United States. 

Now, in reference to this case where the canners did not em- 
ploy any of the Indians, I think that was very reprehensible, 
because they live in that country. The Bureau of Fisheries 
provides that the Indian may take his food any place, anywhere, 
at any time. He has the right to go in and get his salmon for 
himself, for his family, and for his dogs. It is true he is only 
employed a few months, but this is not his only employment. 
He has other employment. He may fish for the king salmon 
or the silver salmon with trollers, and it is one of the most 
fascinating sports in the world aside from being a profitable 
business. He may do this except for two months of the year— 
January and February—and I suppose it is so cold then that 
he could not fish much anyway. However, he has this oppor- 
tunity, and in addition to all this it is the most glorious fish- 
ing country in the world, with thousands and thousands of other 
varieties of the most wholesome fish in the world, and he has 
an opportunity to get everything he wants along this particular 
line, 

Now, there were 84 Indians employed over at Yakutat and 
this group drew $72,000. Of course, natives, like white people, 
some of them, try to get by with just as little energy as pos- 
sible. Some of us try to do that ourselves and the natives 
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often do it, and for this reason it is not fair to say that the 
department is to be charged with only allowing these Indians 
to make a certain small amount a year. 

Now, there is another proposition inyolved. It is said that 
the packers take all the profits out of Alaska and pay no taxes 
to amount to anything. 

I do not hold any brief for the packers; the rich packers are 
able to take care of themselves. But I do say that in Alaska 
the products of the fisheries, manufactured and finished, are 
valued at $50,000,000, more or less, and the raw product is 
estimated at about $12,000,000, se that the difference between 
$12,000,000 and $50,000,000 is the sum of $38,000,000, which 
represents the cost of packing, wages, machinery, and all the 
expenses that are necessary in the business, 

A man named White wrote two very interesting articles in the 
Saturday Evening Post of December 14 and December 21, and 
the Delegate from Alaska, insinuated he might haye been urged 
somewhat along this line in defense of the bureau by the 
bureau itself. I did not think O'Malley was that kind of fellow. 
So I wrote to him about it. I wanted to know if he had insti- 
gated this boosting of his bureau through the Saturday Eve- 
ning Post. I received a letter from Mr. White saying he had 
never met Mr, O'Malley, did not know him; he never had given 
him (White) any information or received any data from him, 
and had nothing whatever to do with these articles that ap- 
peared in the Saturday Evening Post. 

The truth about the matter of taxes is that the packers pay 
about $500,000, and then they have to pay trap taxes. Every- 
body has to pay trap taxes, The taxes received from the fishing 


industry in Alaska amount to approximately $900,000, which 
product 


comes out of this which has a valuation of 
$12,000,000. 

Now, a comparison was made between the conditions in 
Alaska and in British Columbia. In that comparison my friend 
from Alaska drew the picture to the very great advantage of 
the fisheries in British Columbia on the theory that in the 
waters of British Columbia there are no traps, and because 
there nre no traps in the waters the fishing interests in British 
Columbia were much better than those in the United States, 

For the information of the gentleman, as well as the House, 
I want to read you from a report made by the commissioner 
of British Columbia, which was made the day before the 
gentieman made his speech in the House. 

The Hon. S. H. Howe, Commissioner of Fisheries from 


British Columbia, says: 


The statement comes from the Hon. S. L. Howe, Provincial Secretary 
and Commissioner of Fisherles for the Province of British Columbia, 
and may therefore be taken as authoritative. He says: 

“The government of the Province of British Columbia has carefully 
studied the condition of the fishing industry of this Province and the 
complaints and suggestions of fishermen, cannery men, and other parties. 
We were Interested observers of the open meeting held by the Deputy 
Minister of Fisheries, Mr. W. A. Found, at Vancouver on December 3. 
We also held an open meeting at Victoria on December 6 at which I am 
pleased to state all branches of the industry were fully represented. 

“The study we have given and the meetings that have been held 
confirm us that this great basic industry has been allowed to drift into 
a deplorable condition. 

“There are three salient features of the whole situation: 

“(1) That the supply of raw fish has been diminishing. 

“ (2) That the earnings of the fishermen have been shrinking. 

“ (3) That the manufacturers are not making an adequate return on 
thelr investment.“ 

And later he states that the Federal Government must endeavor to 
permit by legislation and regulations a regular and adequate escape- 
ment of fish”; that conservation without economical production is of 
no value to either the fishermen, operators, or the public at large“; 
and that “it is * * apparent that both the Industry and the 
public of British Columbia are perturbed over the condition of our 
fisheries.” 

It is quite evident, I think, that the British Columbia officials also 
recognize that the purse seine is a destructive and dangerous form of 
gear If permitted to operate unrestricted, and I venture to say that if 
the same regulations affecting purse seines that are not in force in that 
Province and that are proposed for the immediate future were adopted 
by the Bureau of Fisheries in southeastern Alaska there would be just 
as much if not more criticism than there is of the regulations actually 
in effect. 

Now I want to say that the question has come up, and it is 
a very serious question, as to what is the matter with Alaska, 
a land of great promise and great resources. Why are the 
inhabitants of Alaska decreasing instead of increasing? 

Well, that is a question that is entitled to serious considera- 
tion of the Congress and every department of the Government, 
especially the administrative departments, because Alaska is a 


raw 
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wonderful country and it can not expand agricutturally as long 
as agricultural conditions are such as they are now in the 
States. 

Here in the United States we are in close proximity to great 
areas of population; we are not able to make farming profitable, 
but, on the other hand, farmers are leaving the farms and going 
into the cities. As long as that condition exists In this country 
there is no hope that farming or agriculture will expand in 
Alaska, where conditions are harder to overcome. 

There is a sufficient demand in Alaska for agricultural prod- 
ucts if the people of Alaska could get them in shape where the 
people could buy them, and farmers could get good returns for 
their products if they get organized to market them. There is 
room for some good farmers who desire to go to a new country. 
They can make truck farming in Alaska profitable because the 
prices the people pay for imported articles are high. 

There is no land that will produce better potatoes, that will 
produce better cabbages, or better strawberries, but there are 
difficulties to overcome. 

In Alaska there were at one time the pioneers, but they have 
disappeared, not only from Alaska but from our own country. 

The ploneer was a splendid citizen, and civilization will never 
pay the debt due him in the history of this country. It will 
never repay the pioneer for the hardships he has gone through 
in making this a great and powerful country. 

Men went to Alaska to search for gold in placer mining, and 
they found it. There was a great rush. But they have dis- 
appeared. For some reason modern conditions do not make 
pioneers. The pioneers of the plains of my country have gone. 
The cowboys are now conducting redeos in New York City, 
wearing 10-gallon hats, and chapps and carry a lariat. But the 
pioneer cowboys are passing forever from the plains of the coun- 
try where they used to roam. 

Not so long ago a vessel sailing from Alaska went down and 
earried to the bottom more than 100 pioneer men who were 
coming to the States for the winter and then were going back 
in the spring. They were lost to Alaska and the country. 

There will probably come other great industries there. There 
is one solid island of marble there, but so far away it has not 
been developed. I do not know when the time will come when 
we will need that marble, but I hope it is not too far distant 
when we will begin to build our fine public buildings and that 
we can supply it with marble from Alaska. [Applause,] 

zut there is the land of promise to the great paper industry. 
The great forests there should be used, because they grow on a 
thin soil, and after a number of years, on account of that thin 
soil, they die, and economically are wasted and become worth- 
less unless used. If the great paper-making industry could go 
into the forests of Alaska they would find there a paradise for 
making paper, 

However, Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I 
think that the future prosperity of Alaska, the near future pros- 
perity of Alaska, is going to come from the tourists trade when- 
ever the American people have sense enough to go to Alaska 
in the summer time and gaze upon the grandeurs of Mount 
McKinley and the thousand other beautiful scenes; upon its 
hundreds of great glaciers and streams tumbling down to the 
sea, This will come whenever the American people have sense 
enough to stop running over to the Swiss Alps and will go to 
Alaska, where they can see better scenery closer home; where 
they will find a host who is always ready to meet them with 
outstretched arms, who speaks their own language and does not 
overcharge. When the people of America wake up to the fact 
that the finest vacation land on the American Continent is in 
Alaska and the best fishing is there that is under the sun, then 
prosperity will come to that great Territory. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the Dele- 
gate from Alaska [Mr. SUTHERLAND]. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Chairman, in the limited time 
granted me I feel that I can not make a comprehensive reply to 
what the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown) said. He 
visited the Territory and was a close observer. He showed a 
friendly attitude toward the people that he met in the Territory. 
In his brief voyage to Alaska he did not have an opportunity to 
comprehend the situation in regard to fisheries as that situation 
really exists. I spoke on the floor of the House about two weeks 
ago, and I take it that the speech of the gentleman from Okla- 
homa is a reply to the speech that I made then. I was trying 
then to present to this House the fact that the government in 
Alaska as it applies to fisheries and as it is administered by the 
United States Bureau of Fisheries is not a government of the 
greatest good for the greatest number of people. That was the 
theory of government laid down by the patron saint of Democ- 
racy, Thomas Jefferson. It is somewhat discarded to-day, or, 
perhaps, I might say applied in a strange manner, The theory 
has grown up and is adyocated among statesmen to-day that the 
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great prosperity-of one class of citizens brings a corresponding 
prosperity to another class, the great mass of the people. That 
theory is questioned yery much by economists. I am convinced, 
however, that there is a great deal to it. I spent a consider- 
able part of this summer traveling through the densely popu- 
lated sections of the United States, where protected indus- 
tries flourish, and although the manufacturing interests there 
are unusually prosperous, still there seemed to be all indications 
of prosperity among the great mass of the people, and it does 
operate in that way. The theory is that when a full measure 
of prosperity comes to one class, encouraged by the Government, 
there is a certain overflow or leakuge for the benefit of the other 
class. 

However, While that may work well in industry in the United 
States, it does not work out in application to a great natural 
resource like the fisheries of Alaska. So I laid before the House 
the proposition that under the act of 1924 the Commissioner of 
Fisheries had taken away one-half of the revenue of one class 
of the citizens of Alaska and had given it all to anether class, 
a favored class. If one class of citizens had been deprived of 
a certain amount of their revenue in the interest of conserva- 
tion, then there might not be any harm done or great cause for 
complaint; but the other class had its revenues increased, and 
that is where I make my objection and claim that the Bureau 
of Fisheries was absolutely delinquent in its attitude in giving 
over any such privilege to one class in the Territory of Alaska, 
and the bureau represents that this unfair policy is conserva- 
tion. The figures that I submitted te the House have never been 
denied. ‘The figures that I showed on employment in British 
Columbia fisheries can not be denied. The gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] quotes the Canadian Commissioner 
of Fisheries about the deplorable condition of the fisheries in 
British Columbia. He quotes the same language that our 
Bureau of Fisheries has been quoting on Alaskan fisheries. 
Every man raises that question. The fisheries are being de- 
pleted. Even Stewart Edward White, in the Saturday Evening 
Post, claims there has been a great depletion, and you hear 
that cry, and it comes from British Columbia officials as it 
comes from ours, as a warning to the people to conserve the 
fisheries. 

The gentleman spoke of my confining my remarks on January 
7 to southeast Alaska only, and being satisfied with the admin- 
istration in western Alaska. No; not at all. I had a pur- 
pose in confining my remarks at that time to southeastern 
Alaska, to make a comparison with another country where nat- 
ural conditions in the fisheries are identical with those in 
Alaska, to show the condition resultant to the residents by a 
fair and just administration of the fisheries in one country and 
the conditions resultant from unfair administration in the other. 
So the gentleman, without knowing it, probably called my atten- 
tion to the most glaring evidence of discrimination and unjust 
administration of the fisheries that they have in the Territory 
of Alaska to-day. The gentieman knew nothing of it. He ob- 
served the fishing operation, aud I want to recite it to you as 
he recited it. He spoke of the great seine at Karluk. That 
must have impressed the committee. It is operated with im- 
mense steam engines, taking, as the gentleman says, 250,000 
salmon at one haul in the seine. That means two and a half 
million pounds of fish dragged out of the ocean at one heave 
of the seine. The commissioner said they could not catch those 
fish until there had been escapement enough. Certainly. But 
the gentleman from Oklahoma was there, perhaps, in the vicinity 
of Karluk, and he saw the seine operated. Did he know that 
the Indian or the white man, with his little 50-fathom seine 
that he spoke of, is not permitted to fish near the broad waters 
outside of the Karluk River or anywhere in that vicinity, simply 
in order that that great seine may haul 250,000 salmon at one 
haul? That fact was not called to his attention. That is the 
proceeding, and that is where special privilege comes in, and 
those are the things shown to the tourists in Alaska, and the 
people marvel at the magnitude of the Alaskan fisheries, and 
never know that hundreds of men are deprived of the right they 
would enjoy in Oklahoma, Texas, or any other State in the 
Union. 

Would you attempt to tell me that in any State of the Union— 
I do not care where it is—you would permit individuals from 
remote sections or individuals from another State to come down 
and set up in your rivers and lakes immense machinery for 
hauling in fish, and then deprive the local inhabitants of the 
right to take fish? That is the protest that the people of 
Alaska are making, and that is the protest I make. I think I am 
voicing the sentiment of nine-tenths of the coastal population of 
that Territory when I make that protest. 

The gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKeown] said that 
the Government could not take care of the cotton growers who 
might be in poor circumstances. The Government has nothing 
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directly to do with the cotton grower or with his condition. 
It has not done anything to produce that condition and perhaps 
is doing nothing to relieve it. But the Government has brought 
this poverty that I speak of on the local population in Alaska. 
The Government is not responsible for the economic poverty of 
your cotton grower. They may be people who are not diligent, 
people who are thriftless. Certainly they are poor. We have 
some people of that kind in Alaska. But this statement that 
the Alaskan Indian is deficient in energy and enterprise does 
not apply here at all. He is entitled to the right that belonged 
te him heretofore and which belonged to his forefathers. Do 
you think there is any ingenuity or unusual activity required in 
the operation of a fish trap such as those that make such a won- 
derful impression on the tourist? Not at all. That is all a 
matter of dollars and cents, A man in Chicago operates the trap 
in Alaska, Absolutely no energy is required. And still we come 
in here and say that the Indian should be more energetic, 

sere OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Does the gentleman ascribe the 
matters he complains of to the failure of the head of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the present Executive to prevent their 
occurrence? 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. The Secretary of Commerce is the one 
who put this into effect. It was put into effect by the former 
Secretary of Commerce, now the President. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alaska 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
tleman five minutes more. 

Mr. SUTHERLAND. Now, as to this matter of the shiftless- 
hess of the whites in Alaska, this extract comes to me from the 
correspondence of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. FREAR], 
which he had with the Bureau of Fisheries, This correspond- 
ence was referred to me for an answer. The gentleman from 
Wisconsin did not personally know anything about it, so he asked 
me to express an opinion. I do not think it is a violation of 
5 = quote from it, because I think this is a public mat- 
er. read: 


It is not alone the added provisions but also the better enforcement of 
the laws and regulations that have affected the native fishermen. They 
are naturally slow to change their methods, but there is no insurmount- 
able obstacle to their making satisfactory catches under present condi- 
tions, although it requires more labor and skill, The fact that some of 
them do so is ample evidence of the truth of this statement. As more 
and more of the natives adapt themselves to the new conditions, I feel 
confident that the present objections to our regulations will disappear. 


Here is a man who is given the Indian heritage to protect, 
under his power to administer the law in Alaska, and then has 
come to the conclusion that if the Indian displays more energy 
and exercises more enterprise he will catch more fish! 

I ask you, where does conseryation come in under those cir- 
cumstances? It requires no energy on the part of him who is 
given this special privilege to catch fish. There needs to be no 
energy there, but there must be more energy displayed by the 
American Indian, says the Commissioner of Fisheries, All that 
those Indians desire is the same privileges as we give to others 
in Alaska. If through added energy and enterprise the Indian 
catches more fish, as the commissioner suggests, and the traps 
eatch even the same amount they are now catching how will 
the supply be conserved? The only way I can see whereby the 
Indian can be treated fairly and the salmon at the same time 
conserved is by restoring the Indian's share that has been taken 
from him and given to the traps. 

Let me read to you from a speech made by Richard J. Gosse, 
manager of the British Columbia Packers (Ltd.), printed in 
the Pacific Fisherman, September issue, page 17: 


Let it be quite understood that I am not adyocating either the uni- 
versal or even greatly extended use of traps in British Columbia. It is 
true that traps could be used to advantage in certain locations along 
our coast, but it is the attitude of the fishermen, in which they have 
the support of the Government, that the adoption of this method is 
contrary to public policy. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gen- 


The laws of the United States declare that special privilege 


is contrary to public policy. Equality of opportunity to all and 
special privilege to none is the American idea, just as this 
man declares with regard to British Columbia. The only thing 
is that that policy is put into effect in British Columbia, whereas 
on our side of the boundary every privilege is given to out- 
siders and denied to the local people. I am glad the gentleman 
from Oklahoma called my attention to the fact that he pro- 
posed to make this speech. It was very courteous in him to do 
so. I propose, in the extension of my remarks, to reply in detail 
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to whatever the gentleman from Oklahoma may extend. I yield 
back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes 
to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. ABERNETAY]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Carolina is 
recognized for five minutes. 

THE GREAT SMOKY MOUNTAIN NATIONAL PARK 

Mr. ABERNETHY, Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I am most happy to inform the House and the country 
that the Great Smoky Mountain National Park is to become a re- 
ality. The States of North Carolina and Tennessee on February 
6 will formally turn over to the Government, through Secretary 
Wilbur, of the Interior, 150,000 acres of land, the minimum area 
as provided under the act. The completed park will eventually 
comprise an area of from 427,000 acres to 704,000 acres. 

It was my good fortune to be a member of the Public Lands 
Committee of the House when this legislation was passed, and 
the committee, whose chairman at that time was that splendid 
American, the late Judge N. J. Sinnott, did me the honor to 
permit me to make the report to the House and to have charge 
of the legislation on the floor, and as this project is of so great 
concern to my section of the country and to the Nation as a 
whole, under the permission granted me I shall insert into the 
permanent records of the Congress this House committee's re- 
port which gives n detailed statement of how the legislation for 
this great project was enacted into law. 

[House Report No. 1320, Sixty-elghth Congress, second session] 
PROVIDING POR THE ACQUISITION OF LANDS IN THE SOUTHERN APPALACHIAN 
MOUNTAINS FOR PAKK PURPOSES 

Mr. ABERNETHY, from the Committee on the Public Lands, submitted 
the following report (to accompany H. R. 11980): 

The Committee on the Public Lands, to whom was referred the bill 
(H. R. 11980) to provide for the securing of lands in the southern 


Appalachian Mountains for perpetual preservation as national parks, 
having considered the same, report it to the House with the recommen- 
dation that it do pass with the following amendments: 

1. Page 2, Une 3, after the comma following the word“ Park” insert 
“and in the Mammoth Cave regions in Kentucky.” 

2. Page 2, line 3, after the word “ and,” insert the word “ also.” 
of $15,000 and in 


2 
5 


8. Page Une 21, strike out the amount eu 
thereof insert “ $20,000." 

The Secretary of the Interior last year requested five men, expert in 
park and outdoor life, to comprise a committee to study the scenic area 
of the southern Appalachian Mountains, having in mind selecting areas 
of national-park standards, to report to bim their cholce of an area or 
areas that could be recommended for inclusion in a national-park system. 

The agitation for the establishment of parks in the Appalachian 
Mountains did not come from the sections where the parks are sought 
to be established, but, as set forth in the report of the Secretary of the 
Interior, the present national-park system comprises 19 national parks: 
18 of these, including 1 In Hawali and 1 in Alaska, are located west of 
the Mississippi River, while only 1, the Lafayette National Park, in 
Maine, is located in the East. These national parks are aras which 
Congress has set apart because of supreme scenic beauty, remarkable 
phenomena, or other unusual qualifications for the enjoyment and per- 
petual use of the American people. 

The Interior Department, recognizing the tremendous popularity of 
the national-park system in its service to the people, have adopted a 
definite policy for the creation of additional national parks in the 
eastern section for the public use and general welfare of its millions of 
inhabitants. Most of these live in densely populated communities and 
can not afford the time or the money required to visit the western 
national parks. 

It is pointed out by the Interlor Department that the Bast contributes 
its share to the upkeep and maintenance of the national-park system, 
and for that reason, too, should be entitled to recogultlon. Having this 
in mind, the Secretary of the Interior in the selection of this commission 
selected outstanding experts on parks and students of ourdoor life 
This commission included the Hon. H. W. TEMPLE, Member of the House 
of Representatives from Pennsylvania, who was formerly professor of 
history and political science in Washington and Jefferson College, located 
at Washington, Pa., and has long been interested In outdoor recreational 
advancement; Maj. W. A. Welch, chief engineer and general manager of 
the Palisades Interstate Park of New York and New Jersey; Mr. Harlan 
P. Kelsey, former president of the Appalachian Mountain Club, of Boston, 
and a well-known landscape architect; and Mr. William C. Gregg, a 
prime mover of the National Arts Club, of New York, and a student of 
recreational development through parks, and a director of the National 
Park Association ; Col, Glenn S. Smith, acting chief topographic engineer 
of the Geological Survey, and representing the Secretary of the Interior 
on the committee. 

These members served on this commission without remuneration and 
at thelr own expense and made an extensive investigation of certain 
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areas, to wit, the Blue Ridge Mountains In Virginia and the Great 
Smoky Mountains In Tennessee and North Carolina, and some other 
areas, and made a report to the Secretary of the Interlor, which is set 
out in full in this report. 

This bill gives authority to the Seeretary of the Interior to have the 
arenas named in the bill investigated as to the boundaries and the means 
of obtaining areas as national parks. The bill as reported from the 
committee has the approval of the Secretary of the Interior, the Presl- 
dent, and has been unanlmously reported from the Public Lands Com- 
mittee. 

The report of the Southern Appalachian National Park Committee in 
full follows : 

“The members of the committee appointed by you and designated as 
the Southern Appalachian National Park Committee, in accordance with 
your instructions, have spent the past eight months investigating the 
southern Appalachian Mountain region with a view of determining 


| whether areas exist of sufficient size, containing scenery of such grandeur, 


and at the same time typical of the region, which are suitable to be 
considered as a site for a national park. 

“ Nature calls us all, and the response of the American people has been 
expressed in the creation so far of 19 national parks. All but one are 
west of the Mississippi River. The two-thirds of our population living 
east of the Mississippi has contented Itself with a few State parks, not 
knowing that in the southern Appalachian ranges there are several areas 
which fill the definition of a national park because of beauty and 
grandeur of scenery, presence of a wonderful variety of trees and plant 
life, and possibilities of harboring and developing the animal life com - 
mon in the precolonial days but now nearly extinct. 

It bas not been generally known that eastern parks of national size 
might still be acquired by our Government. The committee has been 
impressed with the amount of interest manifested in all sections of the 
Hast In the proposed establishment of a national park in the southern 
Appalachian region, and this interest bas resulted in numerous requests 
that the committee inspect various areas. Many of these requests per- 
tained to localities that have abundant scenic features but which are 
not of suflicient size to warrant their being considered for a national 
park, Every effort has been made to consider carefully the merits of 
the various proposed sites, and wherever there was evidence that an 
area seemed to justify the committee In making a personal inspection, 
visits have been made either by the committee as a whole or by a delega- 
tion from it. Many of the areas in these mountains having unquestion- 
able national-park features are now in the national forests under Gov- 
ernment control and so available for recreational use. The committee 
is not disposed to suggest a change in their present status. 

“We inspected the northern part of Georgia, whose fine mountains 
blend with the highland region of southern North Carolina. We as- 
cended Mount Mitchell and viewed the splendid Black Mountain range 
north of Asheville. We went over carefully the Grandfather Mountain 
region, which for our study included the beautiful country from Blowing 
Rock to remarkable Linville Gorge. We responded to the call of the 
poet—to see Roan Mountain if we would really see the southern Appa- 
lachians, We went to Knoxville and from there to the tops of the 
Big Smokies, which carry on their crest the boundary line between 
North Carolina and Tennessee. We went into Virginia to inspect that 
portion of the Blue Ridge on the east side of the Shenandoah Valley 
which extends from Front Royal to Waynesboro. Some members of the 
committee also visited Cumberland Gap, southern West Virginia, north- 
ern Alabamu, and eastern Kentucky. Several areas were found that 
contained topographic features of great scenic value, where waterfalls, 
cascades, cliffs, and mountain peaks with beautiful valleys lying in 
their midst gave ample assurance that any or all of these areas were 
possible of development Into a national park which would compare 
favorably with any of the existing national parks in the West, All 
that has saved these near-by regions from spoliation for so long a time 
has been their inaccessibility and the difficulty of profitably exploiting 
the timber wealth that mantles the steep mountain slopes. With 
rapidly increasing shortage and mounting values of forest products, 
however, we face the immediate danger that the last remnants of our 
primeval forests will be destroyed, however remote on steep mountain 
side or hidden away in deep lonely cove they may be. 

The conditions in the Bast, where all land is held in private owner- 
ship, as compared with those existing in the West when national parks 
were created from Government-owned lands, bas made our problem a 
dificult one. The density of population, together with the commercial 
development in progress or in prospect, often practically prohibit the 
selection of areas of great natural beauty which ff located remote 
from such development would have been seriously considered. 

“It is the opinion of the committee that a park in the East should 
be located, if possible, where it will benefit the greatest number and 
it should be of sufficient size to meet the needs as a recreational ground 
for the people not only of to-day but of the coming generationa. The 
comunittee therefore decided that no site covering less than 500 square 
miles would be considered. This eliminated a large number of proposed 
areas and allowed the committee to concentrate its efforts on a few 
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that appeared to be possible sites on account of their size, location, and 
favorable scenic features. These sites have therefore been thoroughly 
examined. 

“The committee laid down a few simple requirments for its guidance 
in seeking an area which could be favorably reported to you for the 
possible consideration of Congress: 

1. Mountain scenery with inspiring perspective and delightful 
details. 

2. Areas sufficiently extensive and adaptable so that annually mil- 
lions of visitors might enjoy the benefits of outdoor life and communion 
with nature without the confusion of overcrowding. 

“3. A substantial part to contain forests, shrubs, and flowers, and 
mountain streams, with picturesque cascades and waterfalls overhung 
with foliage, all untouched by the band of man, 

“4, Abundant springs and streams available for camps and fishing. 

5. Opportunities for protecting and developing the wild life of the 
area and the whole to be a natural museum, preserying outstanding 
features of the southern Appalachians as they appeared in the early 
pioneer days. 

“6. Accessibility by rail and road. 

“We have found many areas which could well be chosen, but the 
committee was charged with the responsibility of selecting the best, all 
things considered, Of these several possible sites the Great Smoky 
Mountains easily stand first, because of the height of mountains, depth 
of valleys, ruggedness of the area, and the unexampled variety of trees, 
shrubs, and plants, The region includes Mount Guyot, Mount Le Conte, 
Clingmans Dome, and Gregory Bald and may be extended in several 
directions to include other splendid mountain regions adjacent thereto. 

“The Great Smokies have some handicaps which will make the de- 
velopment of them into a national park a matter of delay; their very 
ruggedness and height make road and other park development a serious 
undertaking as to time and expense. ‘The excessive rainfall also (not 
yet accurately determined) is an element for future study and investi- 
gation in relation both to the development work, subsequent administra- 
tion, and recreational use as a national park, 

“The Blue Ridge of Virginia, one of the sections which had your 
committee’s careful study, while secondary to the Great Smokies in alti- 
tude and some other features, constitute, in our Judgment, the outstand- 
ing and logical place for the creation of the first national park in the 
southern Appalachians. We hope it will be made into a national park, 
and that its success will encourage the Congress to create a second park 
in the Great Smoky Mountains, which lie some 300 miles distant south- 
west. 

“It will surprise the American people to learn that a national-park 
site with fine scenic and recreational qualities can be found within a 
3-hour ride of our National Capital and within a day's ride of 40,000,000 
of our inhabitants, It has many canyons and gorges, with beautiful 
cascading streams. It has some splendid primeval forests, and the 
opportunity is there to develop an animal refuge of national importance. 
Along with the whole southern Appalachians, this area is full of historic 
interest, the mountains looking down on yalleys with their many battle 
fields of Revolutionary and Civil War periods, and tlie birthplaces of 
many of the Presidents of the United States. Within easy access are 
the famous caverns of the Shenandosh Valley. 

“The greatest single feature, however, is a possible skyline drive 
along the mountain top following a continuous ridge and looking down 
westerly on the Shenandoah Valley from 2,500 to 3,500 feet below, and 
also commanding a view of the Piedmont Plain stretching easterly to the 
Washington Monument, which landmark of our National Capital may be 
seen on a clear day. Few scenic drives in the world could surpass it, 

“We therefore recommend the creation of a national park in the 
part of the Blue Ridge Mountains of Virginia above described and 
shown approximately on the accompanying map. 

“We have not attempted to estimate the cost of acquiring this area 
as we are not sure that it falls within the scope of our committee's 
work. We suggest, however, that a spirit of constructive cooperation 
on the part of the State of Virginia and among some of the large 
landowners of this region with whom we have been in touch promises 
reasonable prices and perhaps a number of donations. 

“ We suggest that if Congress thinks favorable of this proposed park 
site, a commission be appointed to handle the purchase and to solicit 
contributions and to arrange condemnation proceedings if the State of 
Virginia deems it wise. The creation of such a park may well be made 
contingent on a limited total land cost. 

“ Respectfully submitted, 

“H. W. TEMPLE, Chairman, 
“Gren S. SMITH, Secretary. 
W. A. WELCH. 
“ HURLAN P. KELSEY. 
“ WILLIAM C. GREGG. 
“Approved: 
“ HUBERT WORK, 

“ Secretary af the Interior. 

“ DecpMBER 12, 1024.“ 
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DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, January 26, 1925. 
Hon. N. J. SINNOTT, 
Chairman Committee on the Public Lands, 
House of Representatives. 

My Dnan MR. SINNOTT: I have before me your request of January 6 
for report on H. R. 10738, Sixty-eighth Congress, second session, “ To 
provide for the securing of lands in the southern Appalachian Mountains 
for perpetual preservation as a national park.” The purpose of the bill 
is to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to report to Congress on 
the boundaries and area of such portions of these mountains as may 
be recommended by him to be acquired for national-park purposes and 
the best means for acquiring such lands. It further authorizes him to 
appoint an advisory commission of five park experts, four of whom will 
serve without pay, to effect these purposes, and a small appropriation of 
not exceeding $10,000 for the commission’s expenses, and to secure such 
options as In the opinion of the Secretary may be desirable. 

The present national-park system comprises 19 national parks. 
Eighteen of these, including one in Hawaii and one in Alaska, are 
located west of the Mississippi River, while only one, the Lafayete 
National Park in Maine, is located in the East. These national parks 
are areas which Congress has set apart because of supreme scenic 
beauty, remarkable phenomena, or other unusual qualifications for the 
perpetual use and enjoyment of the American people. The large num- 
ber of national parks in the West may be attributed to the fact that 
they could be carved from the public domain without expense to the 
Government in the acquisition of land. 

East of the Mississippi, however, the situation is different. No Gov- 
ernment-owned lands, aside from those acquired under the provisions 
of the so-called Weeks Act for forest purposes, are avallable, and such 
national parks as would be created by Congress in the East would have 
to be acquired by purchase with Federal funds or through donation. 
Lafayette National Park presents an interesting example, as all its 
area is comprised of lands donated, or lands purchased from donated 
funds, contributed by public-spirited citizens of the United States. 

Lafayette is the only national park in the East. Yet east of the 
Mississippi we have a dense population containing 70 per cent of the 
inhabitants of the entire country. 

Recognizing the tremendous popularity and value of the national- 
park system in its service to our people, it is my opinion that a definite 
policy should be adopted by the Government for the creation of addi- 
tional national parks in the eastern section for the public use and 
general welfare of its millions of inhabitants. Most of these live in 
densely populated communities and can not afford the time or the money 
required to visit the western national parks. The Hast contributes its 
share to the upkeep and maintenance of the existing national-park 
system, and for that reason, too, should be entitled to recognition. 

Last year I requested five men expert in park and outdoor matters, 
headed by Congressman TEMPLE, of Pennsylvania, to comprise a com- 
mittee to study the scenic areas of the southern Appalachian Mountains, 
and having in mind established national-park standards, to report to me 
their choice of an area that could be recommended for inclusion in the 
national-park system, Their report to me is attached hereto as Ex- 
hibit A. 

In brief, their recommendation for first choice, after a careful sur- 
vey of the region, was for the selection of an area in the Blue Ridge 
Mountains of Virginia lying east of the South Fork of the Shenan- 
doah River and between Front Royal on the north and Waynesboro 
on the south—the area mentioned in the bill under consideration, 
H. R. 10738—although an area including the Great Smokies of North 
Carolina and Tennessee was recognized as of equal importance. In this 
selection I concur. 

The site in the Blue Ridge Mountains selected by the committee is 
within a 8-hour ride of the National Capital and readily accessible to 
a population of 40,000,000 people. Its scenic qualities fully measure up 
to national park standards, and it lies in a region rich in associations 
with the early history of our country and particularly of the Revolu- 
tionary and Civil War periods, 

The bill under consideration, if passed by Congress, will enable me 
to prepare a report to that body with full details as to boundaries, 
the best means of acquiring the area, and such other data as may 
be required by the Congress to study and consider this proposal. It 
is expected that donations of land within this area by the State and 
private individuals will leave only fragmentary parcels to be otherwise 
acquired. 

I recommend that the bill receive the favorable consideration of your 
committee. Should it be deemed desirable by Congress to have a similar 
study and report made on the Great Smokies area of North Carolina and 
Tennessee, the choice for a second park, it is belleyed that an additional 
appropriation of $5,000 will achieve this purpose. 

Under date of January 23, 1925, the Director of the Bureau of the 
Budge* advised as follows with respect thereto: 

“I have presented this matter to the President, who has instructed 
me to advise you that an expenditure of $15,000 for the purposes indi- 
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cated will not be in conflict with his financial program. The President 
desires it specifically understood, however, that this is not to be con- 
strued as carrying any commitment as regards his financial program to 
au expenditure of funds for the purchase of land.“ 
Sincerely yours, 
Hunzur WORK, 


The States of North Carolina and Tennessee have complied 
with the terms of the bill, These two States have raised more 
than $5,000,000 by bond issues and public subseriptions, and the 
nurn Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund has provided $5.000,- 
000 as an additional fund for this purpose; and this fund has 
been expended and the lands secured, and 150,000 acres of this 
territory is to be formally turned ever to the Government by 
representatives of the two States, including their governors and 
attorneys general and members of their park commissions and 
the Great Sinoky Mountains National Park will become a great 
playground for the Nation. When the gift was made by the 
Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial Fund, the Washington 
Post editorially had the following to say: 


SMOKY MOUNTAINS PARE 


The gift of $5,000,000 from the Laura Spelman Rockefeller Memorial 
Fund makes certain that the Great Smoky Mountains National Park 
will soon become a national asset. The amount, given as a memorial 
to Mrs. John D. Rockefeller, ar., will complete the $10,000,000 needed 
to purchase and turn the 700,000-acre tract over to the Federal Govern- 
ment, Within a few years a pleasure ground and beauty spot within 
easy reach of three-fourths of the population will be thrown open, 

Although much of Great Smoky Mountains National Park is virgin 
forest land it Nes in a region already famous. It is a part of the 
“Land of the Skies.“ which has been so successfully capitalized by 
North Carolina. Even before that section of the country became popu- 
lar as a resort and vuention ground it was selected by some of the 
Nation’s settlers as a place for their homes in the new country. The 
salubrious climate, the abundance of game, and the accessibility of 
water and fuel compensated the plonecrs for the fact that they were 
forced to cling to the sides of the hills for their dwellings. Some of the 
purest American stock lives in the mountain territory. 

The boundaries of the Great Smoky Mountains National Park will 
cover portions of Tennessee us well as North Carolina. It should, and 
no doubt will, attract residents of the entire eastern section. Its appeal 
may not be quite as varied as Yellowstone, but should prove fully as 
attractive to those unable to make the longer journey west. Linked 
with the Shenandoah National Park, the Great Smoky Mountains reser- 
vation will form an outlet almost at the gates of the National Capital 
for those who find pleasure and recreation in visiting nature at its best. 


Mr. DOUGHTON. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. I yield. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Knowing how diligent and active my 
colleague was in connection with the act which provides for 
this park, I would like to know if he can tell the House about 
how soon the Government will begin the operation of develop- 
ing that property. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. It is my understanding that just as soon 
as the 150,000 acres are formally turned over, then it comes 
under the control of the Government. Then, when 427,000 acres 
are acquired it will be turned into a great playground which will 
be on a parity with the Yellowstone National Park. I want to 
say in this connection that my colleague [Mr. DousHToN], my 
former colleague, Mr. Weaver, and other Members of the North 
Carolina delegation were very helpful and very persistent in 
bringing this matter to a successful conclusion. The bill which 
was enacted into law was the bill introduced by the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, Doctor TEMPLE, and it was through his 
activity, the activity of Doctor Work, and through the great 
vision of that grand man who has recently passed to his 
reward, Stephen T. Mather, who gave his life to the National 
Park Service of the country, that this great national scenic 
area, a playground that will mean so much to the United States, 
has now become a reality. 
population. It contains untouched areas of country, and it is 
a grand, glorious collection of mountain scenery. It is some- 
thing that this country will be proud of for all time to come. 
Applause. 

Mr. THATCHER. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Les. 

Mr. THATCHER, I want to congratulate the gentleman 
from North Carolina, as well as the people of North Carolina 
and Tennessee, upon the good work that has been accomplished, 
and in which the gentleman had so large a part. In due sea- 
son we expect to match the Great Smoky National Park with 
the Mammoth Cave National Park in Kentucky, which was 
authorized by legislation of Congress at the same time the Great 
Smoky project was authorized, and under the same general 
conditions, 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


It is close to the great centers-of | 
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Mr. SHREVE. 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, and had come to no resolution thereon, 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that on next Friday, immediately after the disposition 
of matters on the Speaker's table, I may be permitted to address 
the House for one hour on the subject of a practical proposal 
for the solution of the Philippine problem. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Friday, after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, 
he may address the House for one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURN MENT 
Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
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Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 


Mr. SHREVE. 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 49 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, January 
27, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for January 27, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees : 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE—SUBCOM MITTE 
ON BRIDGES 
(10 a. m.) 
Bridge across the Ohio River at Evansville, Ind. 
COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
(10 a. m.) 

A bill to authorize the creation of organized rural communi- 
ties to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement and super- 
vised rural development (H. R. 1677). 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10 a. m., room 394.) 

To admit to the United States all persons having duly visaed 
passports prior to July 1, 1924 (H. R. 5645). 

To exempt from quota husbands, fathers, and mothers of 
American citizens (H. R. 5646). 

To amend the act of March 4, 1924, making it a felony for 
certain aliens to enter the United States of America (H. R. 
5647). 

To provide for a family quota (H. R. 5648). 

To amend an act to supplement the naturalization laws, and 
for other purposes, approved March 2, 1929 (H. R. 6852). 

To amend the immigration act of 1924 (H. R. 7703). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 7825). 
COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To further develop an American merchant marine, to assure 
its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the 
United States (H. R. 8361). 


COMMITTEES ON AGRICULTURB 
(10 a. m.) 


Oxtending protection to the American eagle (H. R. 7994). 

To amend the migratory bird treaty act with respect to bag 
limits and more effectively to meet the obligations of the United 
States under the migratory-bird treaty (H. R. 5278). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 
290. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a letter from the Acting 
Secretary of Commerce, transmitting draft of a proposed bill 
to relieve Julian E. Gillespie, temporary special agent of the 
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Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, amounting to $688, 
was taken from the Speaker’s table and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3313. A 
bill to authorize the Secretary of War to acquire, free of cost 
to the United States, the tract of land known as Confederate 
Stockade Cemetery, situated on Johnstons Island, Sandusky 
Bay, Ohio, and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 515). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. MILLER: Committee on Naval Affairs, H. R. 7933. A 
bill to provide for an assistant chief of naval operations; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 516). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
6338. A bill authorizing the erection of a sanitary fireproof 
hospital at the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers 
at Togus, Me.; without amendment (Rept. No. 517). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 3257. A bill for 
the relief of Ellen B. Monahan; without amendment (Rept. No. 
513). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. BRITTEN: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 6645. A 
bill authorizing the Secretary of the Navy, in his discretion, 
to deliver to the president of the Lions Club, of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., a bell of a battleship that is now, or may be, in his cus- 
tody; and to the president of the Rotary Club, of Shelbyville, 
Tenn., a steering wheel of a battleship that is now, or may be, 
in his custody; with amendment (Rept. No, 514). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: A bill (H. R. 9141) to authorize 
the State Roads Commission of Maryland to construct a high- 
way bridge across the Nanticoke River at Vienna in Dorchester 
County to a point in Wicomico County; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9142) to extend the juris- 
diction of the arbiter under the settlement of war claims act to 
patents licensed to the United States pursuant to an obligation 
arising out of their sale by the Alien Property Custodian; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. PRITCHARD: A bill (H. R. 9143) to pay in full the 
face value of adjusted service certificates; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9144) to compensate all disabled World 
War veterans and to effect a more economical administration of 
the pension laws of the United States; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9145) grant- 
ing pensions to the officers and soldiers who served in the 
State troops of the various States in the late Civil War; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9146) granting pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War, to 
certain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such 
soldiers, sailors, and marines, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill (H. R. 9147) to provide for the 
registration of aliens and to amend and supplement naturaliza- 
tion laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9148) to amend the naturalization laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9149) to amend the naturalization laws, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9150) to amend the naturalization laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9151) to amend the naturalization laws, 
and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 
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By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9152) to amend the act of 
Congress approved June 10, 1920, known as the Federal water 
power act; to provide for the appointment of independent, full- 
time commissioners, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: A bill (H. R. 9153) to provide 
for the commemoration of the military encampment at Middle- 
brook Heights, near Bound Brook, N. J., where George Wash- 
ington was in camp at the time of the adoption of the United 
States flag by Congress, June 14, 1777; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 9154) to provide for the 
construction of a revetment wall at Fort Moultrie, S. C.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9155) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of an additional district judge for the 
eastern district of Wisconsin; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SUMMERS of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9156) au- 
thorizing an appropriation for Mount Adams Highway, on the 
Yakima Indian Reservation; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. MORGAN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 229) author- 
izing an appropriation to defray the expenses of participation 
by the Government of the United States in the Inter-American 
Conference on Bibliography to be held at Habana, Cuba, on 
February 26, 1930; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 


By Mr. TEMPLE: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 230) to 


authorize participation by the United States in the Interparlia- 
mentary Union; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: Resolution (H. Res. 136) to provide for 
an assistant clerk to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9157) granting an increase 
of pension to Joann Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 9158) for the relief of 
the Kleeson Co., Moundsyille, W. Va.; to the Committee on 
Claims. 

By Mr. BEERS: A bill (H. R. 9159) granting a pension to 
William Wallace Welker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. COLLIER: A bill (H. R. 9160) for the relief of 
the estate of Mrs. Donnie Wright, deceased; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9161) for the relief of V. P. Johnson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Zy Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9162) for the relief 
of Gordon C. Bennett; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9163) granting a pen- 
sion to Elizabeth Hyndman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9164) for the relief of Werner Czwartkov- 
ski; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GAMBRILL: A bill (H. R. 9165) granting a pension 
to Maggie E. Freeland; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9166) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Guy; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9167) for the relief of Mary 
Weaselhead Yellow Owl; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. LANGLDY: A bill (H. R. 9168) for the relief of D. 
Emmett Hamilton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9169) for the relief 
of the successors of Luther Burbank; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9170) granting a pension to 
Olga McMahon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. McDUFFI®A: A bill (H. R. 9171) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary K. Lawton; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON of Maine: A bill (H. R. 9172) granting an 
increase of pension to Clara L. Hunt; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9173) granting a pension to 
Richard Lee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9174) for the relief of 
Frank W. Tucker; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. ROMJUB: A bill (H. R. 9175) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Bacon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9176) for the 
relief of the Kanawha Valley Coal Co.; to the Committee on 
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By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 9177) for the relief of Joseph | 
Maier; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9178) granting an Increase of pension to 
Lucinda Evans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 9179) for the relief of Irene K. 
Harkness; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PETITIONS, PTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

8567. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from citizens of Huntingdon 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of legislation to increase the 
rates of pension of the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8568, By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Lexington, Ky., urging the passage of legislation providing for 
increases to Spanish War veterans, etc.; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3569. By Mr. BLAND: Petition relative to Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period, signed by H. C. DeShields, 
mayor of Tappahannock, Essex County, Va., and a number of 
other citizens of the first district of Virginia; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

3570. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by Roy 
Bisagno, F. F. Bromner, and 65 others, of Alameda County, 
Calif., urging the passage of House bill 2562, increasing the pen- 
sion of veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3571. Also, petition signed by J. C. Stamer, William T. Adams, 
and 76 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, Increasing the pension of veterans of the 


Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3572. Also, petition signed by Edward Amareo, J. T. Berwick, 
and 12 others, of Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562, increasing the pension of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3573. Also, petition signed by Orrison Knight, A. Gay, and 80 
others, from Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 


2562, Increasing the pension of veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3574. Also, petition signed by Henry Dalton and 80 others, of 
Alameda County, Calif., urging the passage of Senate bill 2689; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

3575. By Mr, CONNERY : Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

8576. By Mr. CRAIL: Petition of many California citizens, 
for more liberal pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3577. By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: Petition signed by a 
number of citizens living near Strasburg, Va., favoring bill for 
increase of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3578. By Mr. HANCOCK: Resolution of common council of 
the city of Syracuse, N. V., memorializing Congress to enact 
legislation designating October 11 to be General Pulaski me- 
morial day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8579. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by C. O. Brage, 
2224 Seneca Street, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by many citizens of 
St. Joseph, petitioning for more favorable legislation in behalf 
of our Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8580. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Henry C. Hodges 
and 48 others, of Creighton, Nebr., in behalf of more adequate 
pensions for Spanish War veterans, and urging support of House 
bill 2562 in this direction; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3581. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of Ironwood, Mich., 
asking favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8582. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of H. O. Boat- 
wright, president First National Bank, Bryan, Tex.; E. H. 
Astin, president City National Bank, Bryan, Tex.; and J. N. 
Dulaney, vice president First State Bank & Trust Co., Bryan, 
Tex., favoring tariff on vegetable oils; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

3583. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of Puyallup, Wash., and vicinity, urging legislation to provide 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8584. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Puyallup, Wash., 
advocating the passage of pending legislation granting $50 pen- 
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sion to veterans of the Spanish-American War who have at- 
tained the age of 50; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3585. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Eatonville, Wash., 
favoring the passage of pending legislation granting $50 rate 
of pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War who have 
reached the age of 50 years; also resolution of Improved Order 
of Red Men, Nisqually Tribe, No. 81, favoring same legislation; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3586. By Mr. JONES of Texas: Petition of C. P. Gott, of 
Wheeler County, Tex., and eight other citizens, favoring the 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increase of pensions for 
. War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

8587. Also, petition of Andrew F. Cornell, of Motley County, 
Tex., and 65 other citizens, favoring the passage of House bill 
2562, providing for increase of pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3588. Also, petition of Hon. H. Holly, county judge of Scurry 
County, Tex., and 150 other citizens, favoring the passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increase of pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3589. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of citizens 
of Vanceburg, Ky., submitted by John C. Hicks, Vanceburg, 
Ky., urging that immediate steps be taken to secure considera- 
— and passage of House bill 2502; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3590. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by William L. 
Reames and 77 other residents of Cass County, Mich., urging 
that the present rights of radio station known as KWKH, at 
Shreveport, La., be continued; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

3591. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of the tenth 
district of Essex County, N. J., in support of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3592. By Mr. MAAS: Resolution adopted by the board of 
directors of the St. Paul Association of Commerce, relative to 
an increase in Army and Navy pay; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

3593. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of C. B. Robinson, Ed 
Loomis, Frank V. Osborn, H. N. Wentworth, O. L. Wilson, Wil- 
liam Phillips, R. M. Meek, S. W. Patterson, K. M. Nance, Coy 
E. Vinyard. and 60 other citizens of Southwest City, Mo., urg- 
ing the support of Congress in behalf of increased rates of pen- 
sions for Oivil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3594. By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Petition of 114 citizens 
of Green County, Wis., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3595. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the New 
York Association of Biology Teachers, favoring the passage of 
House bill 7994, the bald eagle bill; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

3596. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Charles Clausheide 
and others, of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at 
this session legislation pending in behalf of Spanish-American 
War soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3597. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Arthur Espeland, com- 
mander American Legion Post, No. 159, Oklee, Minn., urging 
Congress to pass House Joint Resolution 41; to the Committee 
on Rules. 

3508. Also, petition of 74 citizens of Moorhead, Minn., and 
vicinity, urging Congress to enact legislation increasing the 
pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3599. Also, petition of State Agricultural Society of Minne- 
sota, urging Congress to adopt agricultural tariff rates requested 
by the national cooperative farm and dairy organizations; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3600. Also, petition of Association of Veterans of All American 
Wars, urging Congress to increase veterans’ pensions; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3001. Also, petition of Post No. 284 of the American Legion, 
urging Congress to enact House bill 5410, for the deyelopment 
and improvement of conditions in northern Minnesota; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3602. Also, petition of Jack J. Scheuer, past junior vice com- 
mander in chief of Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United 
States, urging Congress to enact House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

3603. Also, petition of Leo L. Drey, adjutant American Legion 
Post No. 53, Breckenridge, Minn., urging the support of Congress 
for House Joint Resolution 41; to the Committee on Rules. 
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3604. Also, petition of M. E. Hinkston, commander American 
Legion Post No. 289, Battle Lake, Minn., urging support of 
Congress on House Joint Resolution 41; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

3605. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 66 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging support of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, proposing benefits for veterans of the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3606. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of Col. A. L. Hawkins Coun- 
cil, No. 334, Junior Order United American Mechanics, Cali- 
fornia, Pa., in support of the Robinson-Capper bill providing 
for the creation of a department of education with a secretary 
who shall be a member of the President’s Cabinet; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

3607. By Mr. TURPIN: Petition of citizens of West Pittston, 
Pa., petitioning the Senators from Pennsylvania and the Repre- 
sentative from Luzerne County to use every endeavor to secure 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3608. By Mr. WILSON: Petition of citizens of Jonesville, 
Catahoula Parish, La. urging passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Mopar, January 27, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
George 
Gillett 


Glass 
Glenn 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
es ey 
Hatfiel 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Simmons 
Sinith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNar. 
Meteal 
Moses 
Norbeck 

e Norris 

Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
88 
9 5 Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Kean Shipstead 

Frazier Kendrick Shortridge 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to announce the necessary absence of 
my colleague the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. I 
wish to let this announcement stand for the week, 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCu.ziocH] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. I would like to have this announcement stand 

| for the day. ’ 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KIxd] is necessarily detained from the Senate by ill- 
ness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of Oshkosh, Wis., praying for the repeal of the 
Jones Act and the modification of the Volstead Act, so as to 
allow the manufacture and sale of 4 per cent beer, which 
were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

He also presented resolutions adopted by 34 women’s clubs 
and other organizations in the State of Wisconsin, favoring rati- 
fication by the United States of the proposed World Court pro- 
tocol, which were referred to.the Committee on Foreign Rela- 
tions. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of the State 
of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions, 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the board of super- 
visors of Marathon County, Wis., favoring the imposition of a 
higher protective tariff on all dairy products, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHIPSTHAD presented a resolution adopted by the 
council of the city of St. Paul, Minn., favoring the passage of 
legislation for the commmemoration of the death of Gen. Casimir 
Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which was referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Excelsior, 
Minn., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Poppe-Smuk Post, 
No. 327, the American Legion, at Marble, Minn., favoring the 
passage of legislation to increase the pensions of Spanish War 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Victoria, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was referred 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the city council, 
the fire department, the Lions Club, and Leon A. Zear Post, 
No. 166, the American Legion, all of the city of Victoria, Tex., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Spanish War veterans, which were referred to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petition of T. R. Marshall and 
72 other citizens of Sioux Falls, S. Dak., praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a resolution adopted by the board 
of directors of the Casper Rod and Gun Club, of Casper, Wyo., 
remonstrating against the further extension of the boundaries 
of the Yellowstone National Park, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Mound 
Valley and Nickerson, Kans., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Harry Easter 
Camp, No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, of Emporia, Kans., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Spanish War veterans, which was referred to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Harry Easter 
Camp, No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, of Emporia, Kans., 
favoring the passage of legislation granting increased pensions 
to Civil War veterans and their widows, which was referred to 
the Committee on Pensions. 


TARIFF ON CRUDE OIL AND REFINED PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I present a telegram, which 
I ask may lie on the table and be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Rxconb, as follows: 


AMARILLO, TEX., January 25, 1930. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

At a mass meeting of representatives of the oil industry spontaneously 
held in Amarillo yesterday, 300 representatives of all branches of the 
oll industry in the Panhandle, by unanimous vote, It was resolved to 
ask the Texas delegation in Congress to wage a vigorous campaign to 
get into the pending tariff bill a provision for a reasonable tariff on 
imported crude oil and a prohibitive tariff on refined petroleum products 
as a legitimate economic measure to stabilize the petroleum situation 
in America. Although production of oil in the United States by volun- 
tary action has been curtailed as a conservation measure to meet the 
market demand therefor in compliance with recommendations of the 
Federal Oil Conservation Board heretofore made, nevertheless the Hum- 
ble Oil Co., effective last Wednesday, cut the price of oil 15 to 41 cents 
per barrel throughout Texas, which was followed on yesterday by the 
Carter Oil Co., another subsidiary of the Standard Oil Co. of New 
Jersey, affecting Oklahoma and Kansas. Thus, the price of domestic 
crude oil is drastically cut in the face of an apparent and admitted ap- 
proximate balance between supply and demand and by one of the prin- 
cipal producers and importers of foreign crude, thus precipitating a 
serlous crisis in regard to the conservation movement in America and 
raising the serious question whether any just proportion of the Ameri- 
can market is to be conserved for the American producer. The meeting 
instructed the undersigned to call this matter to your attention, and 
expressed the hope that you will immediately convey our message to 
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the Congress of the United States In an effort to save the domestic oll 
industry from demorallzatlon. They regard a reasonable tarif on crude 
na being $1 per barrel with a provision that where crude Is imported 
for the purpose of belng refined and exported the same may be done 
under bond as is customary in the case of other commodities. Will you 
kindly arrange for an immediate conference of the Texas delegation and 
wire me at Amarillo whether we may expect definitely favorable action 
in response to the resolntion of the producers? 

EARE CALLAWAY, 

Vice President of the Mid-Continent Oil & Gas Association 
and Chairman of Meeting. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. RANSDELL, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3043) authorizing the establishment 
of a national hydraulic laboratory in the Bureau of Standards 
of the Department of Commerce and the construction of a build- 
ing therefor, reported it without amendment and submitted a 
report (No. 137) thereon, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the Committee on Pensions, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 1298) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act to increase the pensions of certain maimed 
veternus who have lost limbs or have been totally disabled in 
the same, in line of duty, in the military or naval service of 
the United States; and to amend section 4788 of the Revised 
Statutes of the United States by increasing the rates therein 
for artificial limbs,” approved February 11, 1927 (U. S. C., sup. 
1, title 38, sec. 168a), reported it without amendment and sub- 
nritted a report (No. 138) thereon. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 3134) granting an increase of pension to Eda Blankart 
Funston, reported it with an amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which were referred 
the following bills, reported them severally with amendments 
and submitted reports thereon: 

A bil (S. 476) granting pensions and increase of pensions 
to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, 
the Philippine insurrection, or the China relief expedition, and 
for other purposes (Rept. No. 142); 

A bill (S, 477) to revise and equalize the rate of pension to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to cer- 
tain widows, former widows of such soldiers, sailors, and 
marines, and granting pensions and increase of pensions in cer- 
tain cases (Rept. No. 139); 

A bill (S. 958) granting increase of pensions under the general 
Jaw to soldiers and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, and 
their dependents, for disability incurred in service in line of 
duty, and authorizing that the records of the War and Navy 
Departments be accepted as to incurrence of a disability in 
service in line of duty (Rept. No. 140) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7960) granting pensions and increase of pen- 
sions to certain soldiers and sailors of the Civil War and certain 
widows and dependent children of soldiers and sailors of said 
war (Rept. No. 141). 

Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (S. 1045) for the relief 
of Sheldon R. Purdy, reported it without amendment and sub- 
mitted a report (No. 143) thereon, 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Exec- 
utive Calendar, 

Mr. HALD, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Naval Affairs, reported sundry nominations in the Marine 
Corps, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive Cal- 
endar. | 

MOUNT VERNON-ARLINGTON BRIDGE HIGHWAY 


Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, from the Committee on the Li- 
brary I report back favorably without amendment the bill (S. 
3168) to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize and direct 
the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial high- 
way to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with 
the Arlington Memortal Bridge across the Potomac River at 
Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to be num- 
bered sections 8 and 9. I ask unanimous consent for the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill. 

There being no objection the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the act entitled “An act to authorize and 
direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a memorial high- 
way to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of Virginia, with the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac River at Washington,” 
approved May 23, 1928 (48 Stat. L. 721, 722), be, and the same hereby 
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is, amended by adding thereto two new sections, to be numbered sec- 
tions 8 and 9 and to read, respectively, as follows: 

“Sec. 8. In order to provide adequate traffic connection for said 
highway with the existing Highway Bridge across the Potomac River 
at the foot of Fourteenth Street, the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby 
authorized to convert the second pier from the south end of said bridge 
into an abutment, to remove the two south spans of said bridge, and 
replace same with a roadway on filled ground on the location now 
occupied by the said spans, including the construction thereon of a 
suitable pavement and the rebuilding of the street railway tracks, and 
to do all other work deemed necessary in connection therewith. The 
plans and specifications for changing the second pler from the south 
end of said Highway Bridge into an abutment, for removal of the two 
south spans and replacement thereof with a roadway with suitable 
payement, and the rebuilding of the street railway tracks, and for 
handling trafe over said existing bridge during the construction opera- 
tions Incident to such changes, shall be subject to approval by the 
Commissioners of the District of Columbia. ‘The two south spans of 
sald bridge, after being dismantled pursuant hereto, shall be the prop- 
erty of the District of Columbia and shall be delivered by the Secretary 
of Agriculture to such place in the District of Columbia as the com- 
missioners of said District may request. After completion, the abut- 
ment Into which the second pier from the south end of the existing 
Highway Bridge is to be converted, and also the roadway which is to 
replace the two south spans of said bridge, shall be maintained and 
controlled by the Commissioners of the District of Columbia. All other 
structures and the roadway connections with said bridge shall be main- 
tained and controlled by the Secretary of Agriculture as a part of the 
memorial highway provided for by this act. No part of the construction 
costs incurred by the Secretary of Agriculture in carrying out the 
provisions of this section shall be charged against, or be paid by, the 
District of Colambia or the street railway company operating cars on 
said bridge. 

“Sec. 9. The Secretary of Agriculture, with the approval of the com- 
missions, is hereby authorized to negotiate and enter into an agree- 
ment with any individual, firm, or corporation acceptable to him for the 
erection of a suitable concession or refreshment building on the land 
acquired, or to be acquired, by the Secretary at the entrance to the 
Mount Vernon estate, such building to include comfort stations and 
rest rooms, with adequate space for a restaurant and for refreshment 
and souvenir stands. Said agreement shall provide for the erection of 
such building by the individual, firm, or corporation, party thereto, 
without cost to the United States, In accordance with plans and specifi- 
cations to be approved by the Secretary of Agriculture and by the com- 
mission, all work thereon to be subject to inspection and approval by the 
Secretary both during construction and upon completion. Such agree 
ment shall also contain provision expressly reserving title to such build- 
ing in the United States but granting to such individual, firm, or cor- 
poration, upon such terms and conditions as may be prescribed by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, the right and privilege of conducting therein a 
restaurant with souvenir and refreshment stands for such period not 
exceeding 10 years from the date of completion of the building and its 
final approval by the Secretary of Agriculture as he may determine. 
The individual, firm, or corporation entering Into such an agreement 
shall complete the building to be erected in accordance herewith not 
later than January 1, 1932. At the expiration of the lease or privilege 
perlod such building shall become the property of the United States, 
free of all encumbrances and claims of any kind whatsoever, and there- 
after the Secretary of Agriculture may enter into new agreements from 
time to time for the operation of said concession building on a rental 
basis. If the Secretary of Agriculture should be unable to negotiate 
and enter into an agreement satisfactory to him for the erection and 
operation of such concession building pursuant to the above, he then 
may construct a suitable concession building from funds appropriated 
for the purposes of this act and enter into an agreement with any indi- 
vidual, firm, or corporation acceptable to him for its operation on a 
rental basis.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bilis and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3302) providing for the conveyance to the city 
of St. Petersburg, Fla., of a part of the Fort De Soto Military 
Reservation, Fla., and a part of Mullett Island, Fla.; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. BROCK: 

A bill (S. 3303) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant 
and conyey to the city of Chattanooga, Tenn., a perpetual ease- 
ment in connection with a street improvement (with an accom- 
panying paper) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3304) granting a pension to Annie R. C. Owen; 

A bill (S. 3305) granting an increase of pension to Daisy 
Jinks (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3306) granting an increase of pension to Malinda 
Lendormi (with accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3307) granting an increase of pension to Johanna 
Sherer (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3308) granting an increase of pension to Wilhelmina 
Schuldt (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 8309) amending section 200, World War veterans’ 
act, 1924; to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3310) authorizing the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Red River at or near United States Highway No. 
75, between the towns of Denison, Tex., and Durant, Okla. ; 

A bill (S. 3311) authorizing the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across Red River at or near Ringgold, Tex., and Terral, Okla. ; 
and 

A bill (S. 8312) authorizing the States of Texas and Okla- 
homa to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge 
across the Red River at or near United States Highway No. 77, 
between the towns of Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, Okla.; to 
the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3318) for the relief of Francis Leo Shea; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3314) granting an increase of pension to Amelia 
Lines (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: 

A bill (S. 3315) granting a pension to Edmond S. Battle; 
and 

A bill (S. 3316) granting a pension to Nancy Elizabeth Paul; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HAWES: 

A bill (S. 3317) granting a pension to Mary Hart (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3318) for the relief of George Voeltz; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3319) for the relief of John Mayfield (with accom- 
panying papers) ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3320) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

A bill (S. 3321) to extend the franking privilege to commis- 
sioned officers of the National Guard of the States; to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

A bill (S. 3322) to authorize the sale to occupants in good 
faith of lands held under patent or accretions thereto from the 
State of Texas and held by the Supreme Court to be within the 
State of New Mexico; to the Committee on Public Lands and 
Surveys. 

By Mr. BRATTON (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3323) to amend section 4 of the act of March 8, 
1927, granting pensions to certain soldiers who served in the 
Indian wars from 1817 to 1898, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3324) to provide for the payment of adjusted sery- 
ice certificates at their face value on and after March 1, 1930; 
to the Committee on Finance. 

A bill (S. 3325) granting a pension to Add B. Coop; 

A bill (S. 3326) granting an increase of pension to Josephine 
F. Gibson; 

A bill (S. 3327) granting an increase of pension to Lora V. 
Manis; and 

A bill (S. 3328) granting an increase of pension to Emeline 
Riddle; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. SHIPSTBHAD: 

A bill (S. 3329) for the relief of certain claimants who suf- 
fered loss by fire in the State of Minnesota during October, 
1918; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3330) granting a pension to Edwin D. Davisson; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3331) authorizing an appropriation for Mount 
Adams Highway on the Yakima Indian Reservation; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 
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By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 131) authorizing a survey of the 
Choctawhatchee River, Alabama and Florida, with a view to 
the control of floods; to the Committee on Commerce. 


INVESTIGATION OF THE WATERS OF THE COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, the War Department is now con- 
ducting an investigation of the uses of the waters of the 
Columbia River, and a large sum of money has been authorized 
by Congress to be expended for that purpose. A number of per- 
mits are being asked for by various companies for licenses to 
develop hydroelectric power on the Columbia River, and I want 
to introduce a joint resolution on the subject and have it 
referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. I 
ask to have it printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I want to say that I am heartily 
in favor of the proposal submitted by my colleague. We have 
both, I think, urged the Federal Power Commission to take no 
action until this survey report comes in, but I believe it to be 
very wise to have legislative action taken along the lines 
suggested. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I would like to make an inquiry 
about the committee to which the joint resolution should be 
referred. The junior Senator from Washington has asked that 
it be referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
The resolution has not been read, but from what the senior 
Senator from Washington has said, I judge that it refers to 


power. 

Mr. JONES. It does. I am rather inclined to think that the 
proper committee would be the Committee on Commerce. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator will permit me, I suggest that 
it ought to go to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry, 
which has handled all similar bills in the past. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, my reason for asking that the 
joint resolution be referred to the Committee on Irrigation is 
that that committee passed on a resolution of the same nature 
offered by the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] when the 
Colorado River bill was pending here. I do not think the 
matter of the committee to which it is referred is a serious one, 
but since this investigation is being made by the War Depart- 
ment primarily as to the use of the waters in the river in con- 
nection with irrigation activities in that section, I believe that 
it properly belongs to the Committee on Irrigation. 

Mr. JONES. I may also suggest that the War Department 
survey is a broader survey than a mere power survey, or a mere 
reclamation survey. It is under a law we passed which directs 
the War Department to investigate flood- control matters, navi- 
gation, reclamation, and power. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 130) 
restricting the Federal Power Commission from issuing or 
approving any permits or licenses affecting the Columbia River 
at or above the Grand Coulee Dam site on the Columbia River 
was read the first time by its title, the second time at length, 
and referred to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 
as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That the Federal Power Commission is hereby directed 
not to issue or approve any permits or licenses under the provision of 
the act of Congress approved June 10, 1930 (41 Stat. 1063, known 
as the Federal water power act), upon or affecting the Columbia River 
at or above the Grand Coulee Dam site on the Columbia River between 
said dam site and the Canadian boundary line in the State of Wash- 
ington, until the Chief of Engineers of the War Department has made 
a complete report to Congress of his findings as to the uses of the waters 
of the Columbia River as a result of the investigation now being 
conducted by the War Department under authority of Congress. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Surpstreap, the Committee on Public Lands 
and Surveys was discharged from the further consideration of 
the bill (S. 2498) to promote the better protection and highest 
public use of lands of the United States and adjacent lands and 
waters in northern Minnesota for the production of forest 
products, and for other purposes, and it was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 
Mr. FRAZIER submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 


posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the tabie and to be printed. 
AMENDMENTS TO AGRICULTURAL APPROPRIATION BILL 
Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for research in connection with insects affect- 
ing forests, etc., from $220,000 to $240,000, intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department 
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appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee on Ap- 
propriations and ordered to be printed. 

Mr. PHIPPS submitted an amendment proposing to increase 
the appropriation for investigating the food habits of North 
American birds and other animals in relation to agriculture, 
horticulture, and forestry, etc., from $680,000 to $700,000, and 
also to increase the appropriation for the protection of migratory 
birds from $192,000 to $250,792, intended to be proposed by him 
to House bill 7491, the Agricultural Department appropriation 
bill, which was referred to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 


THE GOLD-STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. HEFLIN submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the bill (S. 3062) to amend the act entitled 
“An act to enable the mothers and widows of the deceased sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now interred 
in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these 
cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929, which was referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs and ordered to be printed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaf- 
fee, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (S. 234) to provide books and educational supplies free of 
charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of 
Columbia. 

NAVAL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE AND WORLD COURT—ADDRESS BY 
SENATOR METCALF, OF RHODE ISLAND 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an address delivered by the senior 
Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Mercar] over a nation-wide 
radio network of the National Broadcasting Co. on the subject 
of the Naval Disarmament Conference and the World Court, on 
Friday night, January 24, 1930, 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp. 

Senator Meroatr spoke as follows: 


This la a plea for patience. 

Patience is a necessary quality for the successful conclusion of inter- 
national negotiations. The need for patience extends not only to diplo- 
matic groups but as well into the very heart of all nations. Tuesday 
there opened in London a conference of the leading powers of the 
world seeking an agreement for the limitation of naval armaments. 
This conference will stand out in world history. It will determine 
whether or not the world has reached a stage where nations can stand 
on common ground, think in common terms, and seek a common ob- 
jective—that of a mutual understanding In the matter of naval defense. 

The success or failure of this conference will determine whether 
or not the world movement toward perpetual peace shall continue to 
gain momentum or whether it shall receive a severe setback at the 
bands of the conferees. It must be understood by every citizen that 
this conference is not a conference of diplomats but is rather a con- 
ference of the nations and of the races. It is an assembly of the 
common thought and national philosophy of the nations, with the sole 
purpose of trying to Interpret all the various national philosophies 
in terma of peace, The part that the citizens of this country, the 
citizens of England, the citizens of France, of Japan, and in fact of 
every nation in the world are playing in this conference is far more 
important than that of any diplomat or any naval expert who to-day 
may be in London, 

The success or failure of the naval conference does not rest upon the 
brilliance or upon the knowledge held by the delegates; it rather rests 
upon the attitudes and the expressions of the people who send them. 
So, before I progress further iu this talk, I want to issue a warning to 
the people, the press, and to the governmental bodies of all nations— 
that if during the period of this conference they begin to express senti- 
ments of distrust or suspicion, it will lead to the downfall of the con- 
ference and once again retard the progress of peace. In fact it is 
thoroughly possible for a small group of citizens in any one country, by 
giving voice to words of distrust or suspicion, to cause a spread of this 
feeling to the people of other lands, thereby breaking down all the fine 
work which has been already accomplished. 

Upon the press of America largely rests the burden of maintaining 
harmony in the naval conference in so far as our participation is con- 
cerned. If any part of the press spreads a sentiment of distrust, it can 
but reflect in the attitudes of other nations and they will say that we, 
as Americans, are acting in bad faith, In turn, if the people of other 
countries begin to express suspicion, it can not be but taken up in this 
country, and we alike begin to view them with equal alarm. 
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It is unfortunate that diplomatic negotiations of importance are 
looked upon as somewhat of an International detective mystery. This 
is the attitude of a suspicious and prejudiced citizen, and there Is no 
greater obstacle to international agreement than this inclination to view 
diplomacy as something of a deep and dark intrigue. World peace is 
not something to be bartered around upon a theoretical poker table. 
The nations can not afford to gamble with the lives and the safety of 
their citizens. Gambling itself can lead but to war, and the only way 
in which we may assure a lasting peace is for us to throw off the 
shackles of the single-track mind and be able to understand that the 
characteristics and the viewpoints of the people of other nations are 
different from our own. At the same time we must be big enough to 
bold in our minds the simple fact that fundamentally we all desire the 
same end. 

ALL NATIONS DESIRE PEACE 


There is no nation on the face of the earth which does not desire 
peace; there is no nation on the face of the carth that does not desire 
to relieve as much as possible the burden of expensive armament. 
Granted, that we all seek a single objective, we can only declare the 
attitude of suspicion as untenable with the international ideal, People 
and organizations who insist upon viewing the nations with distrust and 
suspicion will soon become white elephants on the hands of the universal 
community of peace, and it will be most Interesting to see how we 
dispose of these attitudes. 

We go into any international conference which deals with the subject 
of peace or war with the knowledge that within every nation participat- 
ing there are divergent schools of thought. In this country we have 
the pacifist viewpoint, which maintains that armaments are the cause 
of war; we have another viewpoint which maintains that wars are the 
cause of armaments; and we have another viewpoint which maintains 
that large armaments are the only safeguards of peace. We know that 
the mental characteristics of the people of France, the people of Italy, 
the people of Japan, and the people of England differ widely from our 
own. Therefore it devolves upon the delegation sitting in London to 
interpret, as a sort of world idea, not only the viewpoints of the gov- 
ernments of the various nations but, as well, to reach a common ground 
upon which the divergent schools of thought in the various nations may 
be bronght together to achieve a single objective. 

That alone is a tremendous task which we have placed upon the 
shoulders of our delegates, And if we note in the public press that 
some delegate from one of the nations may express a viewpoint different 
from our own, let us not seize upon it as an indication of bad faith and 
begin to express vituperations, suspicions, and petty distrust—let us 
view the whole proceedings with a patience which will do us honor, and 
which can only lead to eventual peace. 

Wars are as mitich caused by internal conditions within nations as 
they are by the external relations between nations. Divergent schools 
of thought within one country as to the necessity of armament causes 
controversies which are viewed with alarm by the people of other 
nations. Given to materjal expression this alarm leads to the down- 
fall of friendly relations and eventually war breaks out and is charged 
to economic or greedy desires on the part of some country. There 
has never been a war but what the people of the nations involved 
maintained they were right and their enemies wrong. It is merely a 
matter of international viewpoint, and we can achieve world peace 
only by maintaining a mental bigness which can expedite the attain- 
ment of a universal idea incorporating the world objective for peace 
and a single world philosophy to maintain it. 

I would say to the people of this country, whether they be believers 
in large armaments or small armaments, whether they be tolerant 
toward other nations in this conference, or whether they be suspicious 
of them, to be big enough In the eyes of the world to withhold your 
feeling of possible distrust until tne delegates in London have an 
opportunity to interpret your viewpoints in terms of unlversal thought. 
I ask the same thing of the press of all nations—to forego the editorials 
of unjust criticism and take up the cause of international patience, the 
lack of which taxes to the utmost the harmony of universal accord. 


PROBLEMS OF THE CONFERENCE 


There are probably in the world at this time no more than a few 
persons who can appreciate fully the problems which face the delegates 
at the disarmament conference in London. They must take into con- 
sideration the mental characteristics of all races of the world, They 
must study the various schools of thought in all nations of the world. 
They must interpret in single terms the viewpoints of all elements of 
our own Ute. 

They must consider the conditions of international geography, of 
coast lines, of international trade, of foreign investments, of navies, 
of the tonnage of navies, of the guns of navies, the financial resources 
of countries, and the characteristics of the people of the various pro- 
tectorates. Who can tell when nations are equally armed? ‘There 
is no such thing as absolute parity. Parity must be relative, and in con- 
sidering relativity we must consider the transportation systems within 
nations, the ability to quickly produce ammunition and guns, vessels, 
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and equipment for soldiers. We must consider the ability of the people 
to produce. We must consider relative patriotism, relative intelli- 
gence, relative courage, relative ambitions. In fact, in the problem 
of disarmament there is a combined mixture of psychological calculus, 
geographic algebra, economic geometry, and various phases of com- 
mercial arithmetic which can be grasped by no single being without a 
lifetime of study and an open mind. With this knowledge, how can any 
person who is not governed by the narrow shackles of prejudice and 
bigotry see fit to view with distrust and suspicion the action of any 
nation or any delegate in connection with an international effort to 
bring about peace in the world? 

I repeat that the strongest contributing factor to the success of this 
nayal conference will be an international patience. Let those of us 
who are in possession of a “security complex” try to put a new 
meaning to the hackneyed term, “national security.” 

One of the most outstanding causes of impatience and distrust is a 
deep-seated racial prejudice on the part of citizens throughout the world. 
There is no more disquieting factor in diplomacy than the existence of 
racial prejudice. It is hard for participants in an international confer- 
ence to deal with the problems which result therefrom. Let the people 
of the world who are afflicted with a racial prejudice forego their 
rhetoric for the present, and place complete confidence in the integrity 
and the intentions of the delegates they have sent to London. In doing 
so the present civifization can go down in history as possessing a keen 
international wisdom, for after all there is no wisdom so great as that 
which keeps the masses from folly. 

There are people, there are politiclans; yes, and there are even 
statesmen in this country who go about obsessed with the exhiliration 
of American individualism and, while feeling and believing like Napoleon, 
give voice to words which would do credit to a pacifist. There are 
others who feel and believe in tenets of international tolerance which 
would be worthy of a perfect statesman, but who are ready at any 
moment to explode these beliefs in an untenable volley of international 
criticism, The success of the naval conference will not depend so much 
upon the desires and intent of the world to eliminate some of the burden 
of armament as it will the existence of international patience and the 
smothering of the yenomous expressions of suspicion, jealousy, and 
distrust. 

The opportunity for world peace is here now and beckons the world 
to forget its small hypocrisies, and smaller suspicions, and by common 
intent and common trust, create an eternal peace out of the existence 
of a new world philosophy. This universal philosophy has for its basic 
creative factor the hereto unknown element of international patience. 
When the white, the brown, the yellow, and the black races of the 
world are able to express an already existing idea in a simple language 
that all can understand, the Utopia in world peace will be reached and 
the dangers of international misunderstandings will be largely removed. 


CONFIDENCE IS ESSENTIAL 


In this address I have deliberately evaded matters relative to the 
naval conference, such as the comparative need for naval tonnage, the 
existence of the World Court, the Kellogg pact, and the myriad other 
factors which must enter into the public thought in connection with 
it, and have made an appeal not only to the people, but as well to 
the politicians who try to interpret the thought of the people, and 
the statesmen who try to interpret the thought of the people of all 
nations, to have confidence in the various delegates in London. They 
must not spread the tiny seed of suspicion and distrust until these 
delegates have had a fair opportunity to complete their stupendous 
task, 

Remember that the delegates to the naval conference are not advo- 
cates of a small navy nor advocates of a large navy. They go with 
the sole purpose of reaching a universal accord which will relieve a 
burden from the backs of the taxpayers. To some of you a large 
navy is a religion; to some of you a large navy is a menace. But 
whatever your opinion, have patience, and let the best minds of 
America, who are now in London, interpret for you the American 
desire. 

Remember also that there is no such thing as the suppression or the 
abolition of war. There is no group in the world who can suppress or 
abolish anything without retarding their own civilized progress. The 
work of peace is a creative work, and it is hard work. We shall not 
obtain a state of peace unless we keep in check the herd of wild beasts 
which we harbor in our individual and national heart, and keep these 
creatures of jealousy, selfishness, and distrust locked in their cage. 
We must calm them all by insistenee that we are going to maintain an 
international patience, The price of peace is an eternal activity carried 
on in the true light of an unyielding patience. 

How little must be the ideal of those statesmen who can not see 
their nations in any light except the trial balance. How small would 
we as a people be if we could not view America on the horizon of 
world peace except with a background of dollars and cents. Let us 
write our international ideals upon the skies and not on the ledger or 
the journal. We can only do this by having a faith and a confidence 
in those men who have undertaken the task of writing a new inter- 
national code of naval armament. Support them by quieting those 
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instincts within us which lead to suspicion and to distrust and eventu- 
ally to hatred and on to war. 

Do not let your neighbor catch you talking in your sleep on your own 
doorstep. If you do, you may say something which you will be very 
Sorry to have him hear. Even so, do not let your neighbors across the 
seas hear you talking of bad faith and of jealousy and of distrust, for 
you may say something unfair to him, and it must follow that it would 
be equally unfair to yourself. 

THR WORLD COURT 


An example of how misunderstanding might throw a haze around 
international negotiations can be found in the matter of the World 
Court. For a long time the United States has been on the verge of 
entering the World Court, but opposition, which has evidently been 
bused upon misunderstanding, has kept us out. We are now on the 
brink of entering this court and in the work toward that end the people 
should again have patience. 

The outstanding opposition which seems to be brought forward to 
the World Court is the accusation that it is merely a “ back-door” 
entrance to the League of Nations. This is misleading from the very 
nature of the protocol. There are five reservations which the United 
States has insisted upon in connection with its entrance into the court, 
the most important of which grant us two important concessions: 

(1) The privilege of withdrawing from the court at any time we 
may so desire. 

(2) The court is barred from rendering any advisory opinions with- 
out the consent of the United States when these opinions may affect 
any interest in this country. 

Quoting the words of the reservation we read: 

“Phat the court shall not render any advisory opinions except pub- 
licly after due notice to all states adhering to the court and to all 
interested states, and after public hearing or opportunity for hearing 
given to any state concerned; nor shall it, without the consent of the 
United States, entertain any request for an advisory opinion touching 
any dispute or question in which the United States has or claims an 
interest.” 

This part of the reservation contemplates a possibility that the 
League of Nations may at some time ask the court for an advisory 
opinion upon a question on which we prefer to have no opinion given 
and which we ourselves might have refused to submit for actual 
judgment. 

There was considerable objection on the part of the other nations 
to this reservation of the United States, but the opposition which they 
had to it has been overcome by the Root formula interpreting the manner 
in which this clause shall be put into effect. 

The World Court, therefore, can take up no problem upon which an 
advisory opinion is to be handed down without first asking the permis- 
sion of the United States—provided, of course, that the United States 
has an interest in the matter to be considered. It is apparent from this 
reservation that the World Court can in no way interfere with matters 
of direct importance to the United States without the sanction of our 
Government, and it is difficult to see in the face of this how any 
person desirous of promoting harmony in the world can express opposi- 
tion to our entrance into this Permanent Court of International Justice. 
The idea of the World Court has been discussed by our statesmen for 
more than 30 years, and there has always been a strong inclination 
toward this arrangement. Now that the world has grown smaller and 
our misunderstandings have been largely removed, why should we not 
join with the rest of the world in the movement toward peace, particu- 
larly when we have already joined with them in prosecuting a just war? 
We joined with nations of the world to fight a terrible war, and now 
why should we fail to join with them in a constructive move for peace, 
particularly when we have everything to gain and nothing whatever 
to lose? 

It is generally understood by a great many persons that the World 
Court is essentially a part of the League of Nations. This is largely 
an erroneous impression. It is the same as saying that the Supreme 
Court of the United States is a part of the Congress of the United 
States, They are separate and distinct bodies in so far as their activi- 
ties are concerned, but closely aligned as far as their objective is mani- 
fested. The Council of the League of Nations may submit its problems 
to the World Court, but the problems in which the United States is 
interested are submitted only after advice and consent of the United 
States. 

It is apparent from the reservations which we have made in connec- 
tion with the World Court that we have no intention at the moment of 
making a back-door entrance into the League of Nations, because we 
forever prevent the Council of the League of Nations from submitting 
our problems to the court without our specific consent. 

COST OF COURT 

The cost of maintaining the World Court, as far as the United States 
will be involved, probably will be less than $50,000 per annum. And 
when we consider the many billions which are spent for war, how can 
we object to this small expenditure in behalf of peace? The court is a 
financial autonomous organization in the sense that its financial ad- 
ministration is entirely independent of the Council of the League of 
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Nations and the Secretariat. It is provided that when a state which 
ja not a member of the League of Nations is a party to a dispute be- 
fore the court the court will fix the amount the party is to contribute 
toward the expense of the hearings. 

The Permanent Court of International Justice, which is the body we 
call the World Court, is the first actual court set up by the nations of 
the world In u sincere attempt to substitute justice for arms, as the 
method of settling international disputes. It should be remembered by 
those persona who are obsessed with an Inclination toward impatience 
and distrust that it is a court of Justice and not a court of arbitration. 
While it has developed out of the old Hague tribunal, it bas developed 
on the new principle that justice may exist in the peaceful intercourse 
between nations and is foreign to the-antagonistic show of arms between 
nations, and that arbitration is largely unnecessary. 

In the instructions to our delegates at the first Hague conference in 
1899 we informed the world that “the long-continued and wide-spread 
interest among the people of the United States in the establishment of 
an international court gives the assurance that the proposal of a definite 
Plan of procedure by this Government for the accomplishment of this 
end would express the desires and aspirations of this Nation.” 

After these 30 years have passed, can we as a nation throw aside 
the opportunity of achleving this long-felt ambition by bowing to senti- 
ments of distrust and suspicion, which seem to pervade the atmosphere 
of negotiations of this sort? 

We have lived and witnessed the sacrifice which war exacts, but the 
generation which follows can not feel the heartaches we have known, 
and the heritage which we must leave for them is a new fraternity 
among nations which will spare them the horror of international con- 
flict. Let us then throw aside these petty distrusts and dedicate our- 
selves to a new peace intended to endure and conceived without the 
intrigue of secret diplomacy. Let us say plainly to the world we are 
ready to join with you in the consummation of a peace eternal. We 
seek not only the guaranty that the living shall not go to war, but we 
seek as weil the heritage which we may hand down to those who follow. 
We want to say that this Nation leaves its citizens the greatest inherit- 
ance of all—that of peace and good will among nations. 

Remember that the world has grown smaller by man’s new conquests. 
Europe is now only a few days away, where once It was many weeks. 
Your words can go across the sea in a few moments and their echo may 
be heard again in this country even before the last sounds have left 
your mouth. The races are alive with a single idea, ready to evolve a 


new international peace and throw off much of the heavy load of 


national armament. 
Let us contribute our share of the basic element upon which peace 
can be constructed and give it in full measure—patience! 


MRS. EEGECCA LATIMER FELTON 


Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the 
Atlanta Journal of Sunday, January 26, 1930, on the life, char- 
acter, and public service of Mrs. Rebecca Latimer Felton, late a 
Member of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Atlanta Journal, January 26, 1930] 
REBECCA LATIMER FELTON 


When Mrs, Rebecca Latimer Felton, “ Georgia's grand old lady,” was 
born four and ninety years ago last June 10, the youthful Victoria was 
still two summers from the throne of England; Charles Dickens was 
sauntering through the byways of London, gathering material for Pick- 
wick Papers; Andrew Jackson was President of the United States; In- 
dian villages dotted the uplands of Georgia, while stage coaches rumbled 
past the De Kalb County farmstead, where a little girl, America’s first 
woman Senator to be, had Just opened her eyes; the electric telegraph 
was undreamed of; modern democracy a far, faint vision; and the world 
of to-day more unimaginable than any Utopia. 

Simply to have lived through so long and eventful an age of human 
history, to have watched as a bystander its vast drama of thought and 
deed, would have been a notable experience, and one rarely granted 
to the children of men. But much more than a spectator was Rebecca 
Latimer Felton, Her mind, never neutral, flashed in great battles; 
her heart throbbed high to the march of epoch-making ideas; her 
spirit called, like a trumpet, to those about her to fight the good fight 
and to keep their faith, Nothing that touched the common weal was 
alien to her, but most of all she was concerned with the duties and 
rights of womanhood and with those social forces that involve the 
virtues of the home. 

Never seeking public office, she exerted a potent influence on public 
affairs and on political history—the influence, in some issucs, of a 
pioneer. When she and ber sister, the late Mrs, Mary L. McLendon, 
first stood forth for women suffrage, that cause was an unheeded voice 
crying In the wilderness; and when she entered the lists for temperance, 
the eighteenth amendment was no more conceivable to the run of 
practical minds than was the nineteenth. Let convictions kindle within 
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her, and she would admit no impossibles, fear no encounters, but, with 
a faith that looked beyond her own few comrades-In-arms and the 
opposing hosts, would declare with the prophet of old, “ They that be 
with us are more than they that be with them.” 

Yet, when this heroine of many fields came to her sunset she would 
say, Music was the passion of my life“; and at a party on her 
ninety-second birthday she tenderly showed her friends certain treas- 
ured volumes of songs that she sang to her own piano accompaniment, 
at Madison Female College, nine years before the War between the 
States. Among them was an aria from Ernani. “Thirteen pages,” 
she laughingly exclaimed, and I sang them all!" Behind that hel- 
meted intellect and will of steel stood a woman's gentleness and love 
of all things beautiful. To her distinguished husband, Dr. William 
Harrell Felton, once a member of the Georgia General Assembly and 
Congressman from the seventh district, she was indeed “ an helpmeet,” 
and to ber children and grandchildren a mother in deepest truth. The 
little graces and chivalries of life were dear to her Southern heart, 
When she entered the Senate Chamber, in her eighty-eighth year, to 
become the first woman Member of “ the greatest deliberative body in 
the world,” the floor and the galleries alike broke into applause. For 
a moment she stood hesitant, and then threw kisses all around. 

Vigorous te the last In mind and body, she never lost her view of 
life as a brave adventure, nor her vision of the Eternal Good. Among 
her last utterances were these: “ Shun intolerance and maintain justice. 
For a Stute to be truly great, virtues must govern with a scepter of 
knowledge"; and then, with eyes that looked backward over almost a 
hundred years and forward to the misty borders of the unseen, “ Fear 
God and keep His commandments, for that is the whole duty of man.” 

None will miss Mrs. Felton more than her friends on the Atlanta 
Journal, to whose columns she contributed for many, many years and 
whom she visited with her charming cheerfulness on the very eve of 
her final illness. Her name is graven in the history of the Common- 
wealth she honored and in the hearts of those who knew her best. 


SAFETY AT SEA—ADDRESS BY SENATOR WAGNER, OF NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Rroonůèd an address by my colleague the 
junior Senator from New York [Mr. WaaGnNexr], delivered on 
Thursday evening, January 9, 1930, and broadcast from the 
studios of the National Broadcasting Co., at Washington, on the 
subject of Safety at Sea. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


During the course of the past year it was my unpleasant task on 
several occasions to remind the people of tne United States of the tragic 
foundering of the Vestris which was accompanied by the loss of 110 
lives. I do it again to-night because I feel that the emotion which was 
generated by that horrible catastrophe must not be dissipated until it 
shall bave served its purpose of making the recurrence of such a disaster 
unthinkable. 

So far, although more than a year has elapsed, Congress has done 
nothing to render a repetition of such a death-dealing journey less likely 
than when the Vestris started out on Its fl-fated voyage. During the 
present year, as in the past, millions of Americans will ship in hundreds 
of vessels bound on business and pleasure for every port on the face of 
this earth. The great majority of the vessels on which they will embark 
are seaworthy craft, well-equipped, ably manned, and thoroughly safe. 
But who knows how many of these are unseaworthy, poorly equipped, 
poorly manned, and In every way unsafe to act as carriers of human 
beings? In other words, how many ships are leaving port in a condi- 
tion like that of the Vestris. 

Mr. Furuseth, president of the Seamen's Union, says: 

“That which happened on the Vestris was no surprise to thoughtful 
sen men. It had been expected.” 

Are we going to correct the conditions that lead thoughtful seamen to 
expect wholesale loss of life on the seas, or will the next marine disaster 
again be no surprise? 

Captain Jessop, United States naval expert, who participated in the 
American investigation of the Vestris, wrote in a letter to the Senator 
from Florida: 

“Having just been through the terrible experience of finding that 
ships could be sent to sea so ill-prepared as this vessel was, I feel rather 
strongly on the subject.” 

These are the conclusions of men who know ships, of men who love 
the sea but who know its hazards. 

As a general proposition, practically every modern ship is safe so long 
as it is properly maintained, skillfully operated, and not brought into 
collision with the ice, derelicts, or other ships. These risks of the sea 
have not been diminished in the course of the last half century. Quite 
the contrary. These risks have been multiplied a thousandfold, because 
our ships to-day are larger, faster, and more numerous. 

What is the responsibility of the Government in this problem? When 
Tom Brown and his wife and children go on board ship for the long- 
expected, oft-postponed, and finally realized trip abroad, he has a sense 
of reliance that the great and powerful Government to which he pays his 
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taxes and passport fees—his Government would not permit him and. his 
family to travel on that ship unless it were perfectly safe. The pas- 
senger himself can not test the ship. He will not count the lifeboats. 
He does not know whether the officers and the crew are competent. He 
expects his Government to know these facts and to do these things. He 
trusts his Government to do them for him. The passengers on the 
Vestris trusted their Government. They relied upon its inspection to 
assure them a safe journey. 

The widows and the orphans of those unfortunates have since sadly 
learned that the passengers were grossly and irreparably deceived. The 
Government apparently knew nothing—nothing of the ship's stability, 
nothing of the soundness of the lifeboats or the life preservers, nothing 
of the competence or incompetence of the crew. The Government did 
not even know that the ship was overloaded. However, should legal 
action be instituted to compel the owners of the Vestris to pay for the 
harm they have done, then the Government may step in and announce 
that by virtue of a law passed in the days of the clipper ships the 
owners are in this case liable for no more than the amount of the 
freight money earned on this particular voyage. The shipowners will 
have lost nothing. The insurance company will pay for the loss of the 
ships but not for the loss of life. Not even the insurance money col- 
lected by the owners need be paid over for the irreparable and the 
irretrievable loss that has been caused to 110 familles. 

Can any reasonable person possibly be of the opinion that such con- 
ditions should be allowed to continue? 

More than a year ago I submitted a resolution on this subject in 
the Senate of the United States. It called for the appointment of a 
select committee of Senators to inquire into the whole field of marine 
transportation, and particularly to study and investigate the Steamboat 
Inspection Service of the United States Government, the law of limited 
liability, and the business of marine insurance. 

At the very threshold of our discussion I should like to remove a 
doubt that may lurk in your mind with respect to my proposal. I sus- 
pect that a number of you would at this moment like to ask me the 
question: Is this to be another of those Senate investigations of which 
some people think there have been too many? My answer is that it is 
decidedly not, although, in my judgment, the Senate investigations have 
been of inestimable benefit. I call it an investigation only for the lack 
of a better word. 

What we really need is not a spectacular investigation but a study, 
a careful inquiry into the facts, a deliberate consideration of all the 
facts by a small group of legislators who will for the period of the in- 
quiry specialize in this one subject of marine transportation. The 
temper of the American people is such that it will not tolerate inaction 
in this matter. The danger is that if we do not create a body 
equipped to study all of the facts we shall get legislation based on 
half truths and partial evidence, and the probabilities are that it will 
be productive of little good to the traveling public and much harm to 
the shipping business. I believe that we can, if only we act intel- 
ligently, accomplish the very opposite. We can achieve real results. 
To do so we must face the true conditions, The marine business is 
very complex, very delicately balanced and deeply affected by interna- 
tional competition. It should not be tinkered with except with full 
knowledge of every step that is taken. Extraordinary caution and 
extraordinary prudence are essential in legislating on this subject or 
we shail find that we have undone all the good we have tried to do in 
furthering a merchant marine. A committee authorized to secure ex- 
pert advice, equipped to get not only some of the facts but all of the 
facts, is the agency which is most likely to recommend legislation 
which will command the confidence of the public and be of benefit to 
the traveler and do only good to the marine business, 

The most important protection to the passenger lies in an adequate 
inspection of the vessel on which he ships, At the present time the 
inspections conducted by the Federal Government are neither suffi- 
ciently thorough nor sufficiently frequent to assure the sufety of the 
traveler, The record of the Vestris proves it. It is corroborated by 
the latest report of the Steamboat Inspection Service, in which it is 
admitted that the force of inspectors is insufficient and that a mini- 
mum of 50 additional men are needed. Independently it has been 
revealed that the testing and inspection of excursion boats carrying 
hundreds of thousands of women and children have not been kept up 
in spite of their very limited life-saving apparatus and their limited 
crews. It has been officially admitted that almost a third of the 
ships leaving American ports have not had their radlos examined, 
although the life of all on board may depend on the prompt trans- 
mission of a signal of distress. It is obvious that the Steamboat 
Inspection Service must be reorganized and made into an effective and 
efficient organ of protection for the traveling public. How the service 
is to be remade only a careful Inquiry can determine, 

Outside of direct inspection there are other ways of inducing owners 
of vessels to take no chances with the lives of their passengers. The 
most important is the law of liability. It is obvious that the greater 
the measure of liability on the owner for loss of life or injury, the 
greater is his care to prevent accidents and the greater is the insistence 
of the insurance company upon careful construction and maintenance 
and skillful navigation, 
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Everey carrier, from a railroad to a taxicab, is liable to the full extent 
for the injury it inflicts through its negligence, but the ship owner 
is an exception. 

At the present time, under the law of the United States, the owner of 
a vessel lost through the negligence of its crew is practically exempt 
from liability, The amount that he may have to pay for loss of life 
or property is so small that it does not stimulate careful operation, In 
the case of the Vestris, the owners claim that their liability is limited 
to $80,000. That amounts to $727 for each life lost. In the case of 
the Titantic, in which over 1,500 lives were lost, liability was limited 
to $90,000. That represented $60 for each life lost. 

Where life is so cheap, why spend money to make it safe? The law 
which makes this possible was written in the Federal statutes in the 
days of relatively slow wooden ships, long before the day of the radio, 
We have since then overhauled our ship designs; we have overhauled 
our engines; but we have not yet overhauled our law. The time to do 
so has arrived. 

Let me illustrate by two examples how the American law of limited 
lability has worked in practice. 

The Vestris is a British ship, but it is seeking to have its liability 
limited in the Federal courts to $80,000. In the English courts its 
liability would be eleven times as great. The Titanic, too, was a British 
vessel. Its liability was limited under the American law to $90,000. 
In an English court it would have had to pay $3,645,000, or forty times 
as much. 

Is it fair to those whose breadwinners were lost through the negli- 
gence of the crew of a ship that they should recover practically nothing 
from the owners? Is it just that they lose everything and the ship 
company lose nothing? The time is sufficiently ripe to change the 
liability laws not only to stimulate greater care, greater caution, and 
greater regard for the life of the passengers, but also to compensate the 
injured for their losses, 

I bave called attention to the British law primarily to show that 
British shipping has prospered under a rule of liability which is far 
more generous to the passengers than our own, whereas our merchant 
marine has languished. Now, I do not advocate the abolition of limited 
liability and the imposition of full liability on shipowners. I do not 
advocate the adoption of the British rule, but I do advocate the study 
and reexamination of this law of liability and its effect on safety, to 
the end that life on the seas may be accorded the sacred place which it 
should hold. 

Very unsatisfactory rumors are afloat concerning the practices of 
the marine-insurance business. They should be investigated. It is re- 
ported that the business is largely in the contro! of a foreign monopoly, 
I have been informed that it does not encourage the installation of 
safety devices on board ship, It has been reported that captains are 
frequently blacklisted and refused employment through the interven- 
tion of the insurance companies. Such practices do not promote safety. 
Confessedly these are but rumors, but would you not investigate a 
rumor that your house was on fire? Marine insurance vitally affects 
the safety of American life and the welfare of American business. 
To-day its methods of doing business, its objects, and its purposes are 
a closed book. It is time it were opened up. 

So far I have been speaking solely from the point of view of the 
passenger. I should like to pause a moment to examine this problem 
from the angle of the shipowner. We are discussing a business in which 
his fortune is invested and from which he derives a living. Has he any 
cause to fear an inquiry such as I propose? 

In all frankness I declare that the shipowner ought to be out front 
demanding the conduct of this investigation. His only cause for con- 
cern is the failure of the Senate thus far to order it. I say this because 
I believe the American people are truly and deeply moved by a yearning 
to do something to call a halt to the rapid succession of ocean tragedies. 
When the full force of this public desire is felt in Congress there is 
bound to be legislation, but it is likely to be the legislation born of panic 
rather than the product of a searching survey of all the facts and an 
adequate consideration of all the interests concerned. 

In the United States Senate I represent a State which has a greater 
interest in ships than any other State in the Union. I live in a city 
situated on the greatest harbor in the world. Naturally I want to see 
our shipping increased. I want to see our merchant marine in a posi- 
tion to compete with the world, but I take literally the great American 
slogan of “safety first,” I believe in maintaining low costs of opera- 
tion and in providing the public with a low cost of transportation, but 
I want no economies introduced at the expense of safety, because I 
believe that safety is first. I advocate economy in Government, but it 
is not true economy to permit the inspection service to go undermanned 
and underpaid, for that jeopardizes our very lives, and I believe that 
safety is first. 

It is with these objects in view that I advocate an inquiry into and 
reorganization of the Inspection service, the liability laws, and the 
marine-insurance business. Such a program can, in my opinion, be 
carried out through the medium of a small legislative committee, as- 
sisted by a corps of competent experts, charged with the duty of sift- 
ing the whole problem and directed to present to Congress a systematic 
and coherent plan which would be calculated to promote safety and 
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ut the same time not handicap us in the competition for business. The 
motive must be a humanitarian one. The ideal must be that human 
life is sacred and must be kept safe without regard to cost. Happily, 
the lesson of common experience is that safety more than pays for itself. 
Many manufacturers resisted the inauguration of safety In industry 
and workmen's compensation on account of the cost they involved. 
Not one of those would now return to the old methods. The railroads 
resisted the installation of what appeared to be costly safety practices. 
They now point proudly to the falling cost of accidents. So in marine 
transportation, I believe we must drive on to the elimination of all 
risks and hazards and to the provision of the maximum of safety. 
Cost will take care of Itself. 

The resolution which I submitted calling for thés investigation has 
now been pending in the Senate for more than a year. I do not know 
of any opposition to the resolution, The press bas unanimously sup- 
ported it. No one, as far as I know, has openly opposed it. I shall 
do my utmost to secure the actlon of the Senate upon this resolution 
before the expiration of the present session of Congress. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide reyenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, on examination of the record I 
find that one of the provisions of the bill, as it appeared in the 
House text and was not changed by the Senate committee in 
its report, known as the countervailing provision relating to 
coal, appearing on page 253 of the bill, was stricken out. I 
haye been busy with hearings on an appropriation bill during 
the last week or 10 days and was not in the Chamber when 
that matter came up. My State is very vitally interested in 
the provisions relating especially to coal and the matter of a 
countervailing duty, I simply want to advise the chairman 
of the Finance Committee that later on, before the committee 
amendments are finally disposed of, I shall ask for a recon- 
sideration of the vote by which the provision referred to on 
page 253 of the bill was stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, as I stated at the time I re- 
quested that all four of those provisions be stricken from the 
bill, I did it at the request of the State Department. Since 


that action was taken by the Senate a number of Senators have 


spoken to me in relation to the question of coal. I shall have 
no objection, I will say to the Senator from Washington, when 
the time arrives, to a reconsideration of the vote by which the 
provision was stricken out, 

Mr. JONES. I knew the Senator would have no objection, 
but I wanted to make it a matter of record. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, will the Senator from Utah 
also let that reconsideration arrangement apply to sodium sul- 
phate of salt cake, because the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Pirrman] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
pen], who are in the West on an important matter, are very 
much interested in that item. Will the Senator let a recon- 
sideration apply to both items? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That can be done as soon as the bill gets into 
the Senate. Then any amendment can be offered. 

Mr. ASHURST. Very weil. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to advise the Sen- 
ate that, unless there shall be objection to the contrary, the 
rayon item will be taken up at this time, to be followed by the 
paragraph covering hats, then by the paragraph as to handker- 
chiefs, then by the paragraphs affecting oils, and, following oils, 
by the items of cement and gypsum. I ask such an order be 
entered so that Senators may be informed as to what is coming 
up in the regular order. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, is it the Intention of the 
Senator from Utah, in charge of the bill, to call for a quorum 
before each one of the items which he has named shall be 
taken up, so that Senators who are especially interested in 
them may know when they are to be considered? 

Mr, SMOOT. I think that will be necessary, I will say to the 
Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I think it is a very good 
idea that the Senator from Utah should serve notice before 
hand of the intention to take up each of the items which he has 
named, so that Senators may prepare themselves for their con- 
sideration as they shall be taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I have suggested the proper order in 
which the various items I have named should be taken up. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the order re- 
quested by the Senator from Utah will be entered. 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, the other day I offered an 
amendment in the nature of a substitute for the pending amend- 
ment. I ask to withdraw that amendment and to substitute in 
lieu thereof another ‘amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Montana is, of 
course, privileged to do so. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, before offering my substitute 
amendment, if I may have the floor in my own time, I desire to 
adyert to a matter which has been brought to my attention with 
reference to prohibition enforcement in my State of Montana. 

I have felt very keenly about this subject, but have never 
wanted to do anything which would embarrass the administra- 
tion with reference to prohibition enforcement. I have felt if 
prohibition had been handled rightly in the first place, when the 
law was originally placed upon the statute books, that we could 
probably have had some real enforcement of the law, but I must 
confess that not only in my own State but in other States there 
has been a complete breaking down of law enforcement on the 
part of those charged with the enforcement of the prohibition 
law. 

The President of the United States has appointed a crime 
commission for the purpose of investigating prohibition enforce- 
ment. I think if that crime commission would go back and 
consider the record and the evidence disclosed in the investiga- 
tion by the Senate committee of the Department of Justice dur- 
ing the Daugherty régime they would learn some of the reasons 
why prohibition enforcement has broken down in this country. 
They would learn that at the very outset of the Harding ad- 
ministration, when Mr. Daugherty was appointed Attorney 
General of the United States, he brought with him down here a 
man by the name of Jess Smith. They would also find out if 
they examined the evidence adduced in that investigation that, 
as a matter of fact, the Department of Justice itself and Jess 
Smith and agents who were working under them were collect- 
ing graft from various breweries and bootleggers from one 
end of the country to the other. When the Department of 
Justice, as it was at that time, is saturated with graft and cor- 
ruption, it is not surprising at all that the same condition 
should exist among lesser officials. It seems to me that the 
laxity of enforcement and the graft and the corruption which 
went on at that time brought about a wholesale disrespect for 
the law so that now prohibition enforcement has entirely gotten 
away from the enforcement officers. 

My attention was called yesterday to an article in the Wash- 
ington Times which is headed “ Herbert, ex-Dry Chief Here, 
Faces Ouster,” which reads: 


Prohibition Administrator John F. J. Herbert, formerly in charge 
of the Maryland-District of Columbia-northern Virginia prohibition 
district, but now in charge of the Idaho-Montana region, fs “in line” 
for early dismissal, it was learned by the Washington Times. 

Herbert's former assistant, John J. Quinn, was dismissed several 
months ago, although prohibition officials had been claiming he was 
sent to Texas. When Commissioner Doran was confronted with the 
fact that Quinn was in Washington Thursday “looking for a job.“ 
he admitted that the reports which bad emanated from his office were 
not correct. 

STAR-CHAMBER TRIAL 


Herbert and Quinn were tried before a civil-service board in a star- 
chamber session. 

Several weeks after the “ trial” it was announced that Herbert had 
been sent to the Montana office and Quinn to Texas. Doran explained 
this change as only a “shake-up” for the good of the service. Yester- 
day. it was discovered that Quinn, against whom the most serious 
charges were placed, had actually been dismissed. 

Inquiry of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury Lowman to-day 
brought the positive statement that Herbert is still in the service. As 
to his future status Lowman declined to comment. 


Mr. President, I have learned that the Department of Justice 
made investigation into the activities of both Herbert and 
Quinn; that they furnished the Prohibition Unit with charges 
against both of those men, I am informed, showing that they 
were guilty of corruption, and that, notwithstanding the fact 
that the Department of Justice found that they were guilty of 
corruption, and produced evidence showing that they were 
guilty of corruption, the Prohibition Unit simply took them out 
of the District of Columbia and the Virginia district and they 
sent Mr. Herbert to the State of Montana to enforce prohibition 
in my home State. It seems to me that is extremely unfair to 
the Senators from Montana, and I can only account for it upon 
the theory that probably the administration wants to punish the 
people of Montana for haying elected two Democratic Senators 
from that State. 
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I serve notice now upon the Prohibition Unit that unless they 
remove Mr. Herbert, against whom these charges have been 
filed, as prohibition enforcement agent for the State of Mon- 
tana I am going to call for an investigation into these 
activities and call upon the Department of Justice to make 
public the evidence which they have collected with reference to 
these two men. 

I think it might be well also for the crime commission when 
it is investigating the causes of crime to call before it some of 
the Republican national committeemen of the various States to 
ascertain how it is that prohibition officials are appointed and 
by whom they are recommended. It seems to me that the real 
fault with prohibition lies with the politicians, because, not- 
withstanding the fact that it is heralded throughout the country 
that prohibition officers are under the civil service and that an 
applicant must pass a civil-service examination before he may 
receive an appointment, every Senator upon this floor knows 
that no man can get a position as a prohibition agent unless 
he has the backing of some of the leading Republican politicians. 
Think of it, Mr. President! From my own State at the present 
time we have what? Here in the city of Washington we have the 
Republican national committeeman, Mr. Snitzler, and Mr. 
Brown, the State committeeman, conferring, if you please, with 
the notorious wet Paddy Wallace from my State, and conferring 
with other wets from the State with reference to the selec- 
tion, first, of a candidate for the Senate of the United States to 
sueceed my colleague, and next seeking the ouster of a United 
States district attorney for the State because of the fact that 
he does not happen to meet the approval of some of the finan- 
cial interests of that State and of some of the leading politicians 
of the State. 

Furthermore, we have certain wets conferring here in a 
smoke-filled room of one of the hotels over the appointment of 
a prohibition agent for the State. They are seeking to get rid 
of the dry district attorney and probably get somebody in his 
place who is more agreeable to their views with reference to 
prohibition. They are seeking to haye appointed a prohibition 
agent in the State of Montana who will be amenable to the views 
of the leading Republican politicians of that State, and, if they 
have their way, of course it will undoubtedly mean that we will 
have a wet administrator of the prohibition law in that State. 

Mr. President, never since I have been in the Senate have I 
eyen been consulted as to who should be sent to Montana to 
enforce the prohibition law in that State. Let me say that I do 


not want to have anything to say as to who shall be appointed, | 


but I do think that the people of the great State of Montana are 
entitled to haye somebody sent there who honestly and fear- 
lessly is going to enforce the law regardless of his political 
affiliations. 

The administration comes to the Congress of the United States 
and asks for great appropriations for the enforcement of the 
law. I have very willingly and gladly voted time in and time 
out to give them any amount of appropriations they wanted, to 
give them all the money they wanted with which to enforce the 
law; I have been willing to vote for almost any law which they 
wanted in order to carry out what they thought was necessary ; 
but I do not think that the American people ought to be fooled 
about this matter at all. The great trouble with the enforce- 
ment of the law is not because the administrative officers have 
not had sufficient money; it is not because of the fact that we 
have not had proper laws upon the statute books; but it is be- 
cause the fundamental fault with the enforcement of prohibition 
is that it has been a political football. A lot of honest women 
are being fooled by politicians. The President of the United 
States sent the Woman’s Christian Temperance Union what 
seemed to me to be a meaningless telegram. The members of 
that organization were perfectly honest and perfectly sincere 
and seemed to be satisfied, because they do not know what is 
really going on. I want to call to their attention the fact that 
nothing has been done to oust many of the crooked politicians 
from office and nothing is going to be done about it, because the 
Republican national committeemen are going to insist that they 
have the appointments. I do not know whether the Republican 
national committeeman of my State insisted that Mr. Herbert be 
sent out to Montana, but I do know that the rank and file of 
people in that State and the rank and file of the Republicans 
do not want any curpetbaggers from Washington or from any 
other State sent out to Montana for the purpose of enforcing 
their laws. 

There are a lot of honest, sincere men and women of that 
State who are interested in the enforcement of the law. 
are anxious, if you please, to see it enforced. There are a lot 
of men out there who are capable of enforcing the law, who 


know the conditions in the State, and who, if appointed to this | 


position, would honestly and faithfully enforce the law. 


They | 
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So, Mr. President, I felt that this matter ought to be called 
to the attention of the Senate, beeause here is a clear case 
where, if I am correctly informed, the Department of Justice 
has brought a matter to the attention of the prohibition officers, 
and when they find that they have evidence disclosing corruption 
they take the man out of the District of Columbia and send him 
I want to see a stop put to that practice in 


out to Montana. 
this country. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, one of the papers, in discussing 
this matter of sending Mr. Herbert to Montana and Idaho, 
suggested that he was a protégé of mine. 

The first I ever heard of Mr. Herbert was when an investigat- 
ing officer of the Department of Justice—at least, he so stated— 
came to my office some few weeks ago and undertook to nar- 
rate to me the record of Herbert and Quinn. It was a record of 
malfeasance and corruption, according to his statement; and he 
was one of the investigators of the Department of Justice. He 
stated, further, that he had submitted these facts to Mr. Doran, 
| of the department of law enforcement. 

I. assumed, of course, that the two gentlemen would be dis- 
| missed. I am unable to state anything later than the conversa- 
| tion which the agent of the Department of Justice had with me, 
owing to the fact that he reported to my secretary the next day 
after his visit to my office that he had been transferred also 
and sent to other parts than Washington. 

I know nothing about Mr. Herbert, therefore, except what 
comes to me from the Department of Justice or one of the inves- 
tigating officers of the department. If the facts as they were 
given to me be true, this man has no business in Montana or 
Idaho, or anywhere else outside of the penitentiary. Whether 
or not they are true it is within the power of the Department 
of Justice and the law enforcement department soon to ascer- 
tain. 


FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS OF NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I desire to call up a joint 
resolution that is on the calendar, Senate Joint Resolution 30, 
authorizing an appropriation of $2,000 out of the tribal funds of 
the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota, to be paid through 
the Secretary of the Interior for expenses connected with a 
claim that is being considered by the Court of Claims under a 
bill passed by Congress. It is the Indians’ own money. ‘The 
money is being spent and needs to be spent, and they are very 
anxious to have this authorization for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an authorization for an appropriation? 

Mr. FRAZIER. It is an authorization for an appropriation 
of $2,000 out of the Indians’ own funds. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 30) 
authorizing the use of tribal moneys belonging to the Fort 
Berthold Indians of North Dakota for certain purposes, which 
was read, as follows: 

Resolved, ete., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized 
and directed to use not to exceed the sum of $2,000 from the tribal 
funds of the Forth Berthold Indians of North Dakota in the Treasury 
of the United States, upon proper vouchers to be approved by him, for 
costs and expenses already incurred and those to be Incurred by their 
duly authorized attorneys in the prosecution of the claims of said In- 
diang now pending in the Court of Claims, Docket No. B-449, including 
expenses of not exceeding three delegates from said tribes, to be desig- 
nated by the business committee representing said Indians, who may be 
called to Washington from time to time with the permission of the Com- 
missioner of Indinn Affairs on business connected with said claims, said 
$2,000 to remain available until expended. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, was there any difference of 
opinion in the committee? 

Mr. FRAZIER. No; there was no difference of opinion, and 
there is a favorable report from the department. 

Mr. MCKELLAR. Was there a unanimous report of the com- 
mittee? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; in fact, a good part of the money, at 
least, has been spent by the department, and they need this au- 
| thorization. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
| purposes. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Montana 
send up his changed amendment? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; I send the amendment to the desk 
and ask to have it stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The Cater CLERK. In lieu of the matter proposed by the 
committee insert: 

Page 183: 

“Par, 1301. Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single 
or grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, 
all the foregoing not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem; 
and in addition, yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall 
be subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem. Any of the 
foregoing yarns if having in the singles, 11 turns twist per inch, but 
not more than 82 turns twist per inch, shall be assessed at the rate of 
45 per cent ad valorem; twisted more than 82 turns per inch, 50 per 
cent ad valorem.” 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when the rayon schedule 


was being considered heretofore, and before it was continued at 


the request of the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], I went into 
the subject at considerable length, pointing out how probably in 
no other industry in the United States was there such a power- 
ful combination in control as in the rayon industry; and I should 
like to have the attention of the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Mok LaR]. 

The Senator from Tennessee the other day called to the 
attention of the Senate the fact that there might be something 
in this schedule that could be called farm relief. I am sure he 
had not made any very serious investigation Into the situation, 
because if there is one schedule in this whole bill that is going 
to take millions upon millions of dollars out of the pockets of 
the American farmer and put it in the hands of the greatest 
trust in the world it is the rayon schedule. If they can come 
here and ask for a tariff upon rayon to benefit the Courtaulds, 
of London, if they can come here and ask it for the American 
Viscose Co., which has piled up millions upon millions of dollars 
and has paid tremendous dividends in cash, as well as stock 
dividends, and they can come here in the name of the American 
farmer, then I say, God help the American farmer! We ought 


to draw away the mask and say, “ We are not here legislating 


for the American farmer, but we are here legislating in the 
interest not only of the great trusts of this country but of the 
Courtaulds, of London, this foreign-owned and controlled Ameri- 
can Viscose Co.” that has for its emblem, if you please, the 
British crown, That is the emblem of the American Viscose Co. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. McCKBLLAR. As I recall, what I suid was that these 
various companies—and there are many of them, some of them 
owned by German capital and some of them owned by American 
capital, and the English company is just 1 of about 20, now— 
all of them together use about 230,000 bales, or 115,000,000 
pounds, of cotton linters; and that is a very important item. 
As the Senator knows, cotton linters is a small fiber, taken off 
the seed, that used to be thrown away, and now is used for this 
purpose; and to that extent it benefits the cotton farmers. 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that; but the tariff does not 
benefit the cotton farmers in the slightest degree, and I chal- 
lenge the Senator from Tennessee to point out how a tariff upon 
rayon will help the producers of cotton linters in the South. 

After the statement which I made the other day, and which 
was carried in some of the newspapers of the country, there was 
an editorial comment in the Silk Digest Weekly of January 11 
which read as follows: 

“SAY IT ISN'T TRUE!” 

The rayon industry has won its way into the not-so-select circle of 
industries accused of being operated as monopolies, It was Senator 
Burton K. Wunnten who broke the sad, if untrue, news, sinking his 
brush deep into the Wack paint of infamy and slapping broad ugly 


strokes all over the clean, shiny face of America’s leading infant- 


industry. 

The occasion for Wierter’s attack was the senatorial discussion of 
the silk schedule and the proposed new rayon duty rates. In response 
to the proposed measure asking for increased duty to protect the home 
rayon industry Mr. WHEELER quite flatly ridiculed the idea, and said 
that since the American manufacturers of rayon were but stepchildren 
of European rayon powers, and since they were, like dutiful offspring, 
enrning considerable sums of money for the said powers, it was hardly 
logical that they be afforded the unneeded protection of increased rates. 

That sounds almost feasible and perhaps some credence may have 
been lent to the Senator's dissertation bad it not been for the uncon- 
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vincing tone of his random figures and for that careless, sweeping tenor 
in his statement which so often accompanies a poorly founded charge. 

Somebody present at the discussion must have also realized the 
inadequacies of the figures, for it was decided that further treatment 
of the matter be withheld until additional statistics be obtained from an 
official source. When the good Senator has filled his belt with this new 
ammunition it will be interesting to see what effect his fire will have. 
But you know, even a machine gun can’t puncture a doll's house when it 
Is filled only with blank cartridges. 


Let us see what the official statements are with reference to it. 
Let us go back and take the publication of the United States 
Department of Commerce, and see how much truth there is in 
the statements which I made upon the floor of the Senate. 

I turn now to a publication by the Department of Commerce, 
R. P. Lamont, Secretary; Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce, O. P. Hopkins, acting director, in which, among other 
things, the author, Mr. Notz, devotes several pages to the inter- 
national cartel and combines and trusts in rayon; and he says: 

The rapid growth in commercial importance of the rayon Industry has 
been such that while cotton, wool, linen, and silk for centuries main- 
tained their dominating position unchallenged among the textiles used 
for human clothing, this product of modern science now ranks fourth 
in volume of production, following cotton, wool, and flax, and out- 
distancing silk. 

The expansion of the rayon industry is reflected by the fact that the 
world production of this textile rose from approximately 1,320,000 
pounds in 1896, when the Industry was started, to 265,900,000 pounds 
in 1927. Moreover, the total capitalization of the leading rayon con- 
cerns in the United States, England, Italy, Germany, and France amounts 
at the present time to more than $445,000,000. 

As the industry expanded, a pronounced tendency toward cooperation 
developed ; so much so that to-day it is one of the most interrelated and 
most centrally controlled among the industries of International char- 
acter. This centralization of control has been facilitated by the fact 
that about 10 large concerns share the bulk of the supply of the world's 
markets among themselves. Most of them have extended their activities 
beyond national boundaries by means of foreign branch plants. Further- 
more, mass production, standardized and simplified methods of manufac- 
ture, and particularly the Joint use of patented processes have estab- 
lished a common basis for industrial and commercial cooperation in the 
form of cartel agreements. 

Although the number of patents registered In the various countries 
for the manufacture of rayon runs into thousands, only four processes 
have been used on a large commercial scale. They are the nitrocellulose, 
cuprammonium, viscose, and acetate processes, About 3.4 per cent of 
the European and 10 per cent of the United States production of rayon 
is made by the nitrocellulose process. According to the cuprammontum 
process, 7.2 per cent of the European and 2 per cent of the United States 
output is manufactured. The chief raw material used in connection 
with it is cotton Unters, furnished principally by the United States. 
On the viscose process are based 81 per cent of the European and 83 
per cent of the United States production of rayon. The principal raw 
material used in connection with this process is wood pulp, supplied 
largely by Norway, Canada, the United States, Sweden, and Finland. 


Then he goes on to point out a price agreement: 

In February, 1928, at a meeting held in Vienna by the leading rayon 
producers of Belgium, Germany, Italy, Austria, and Czechoslovakia, an 
agreement was reached on sales prices. 

“RIG THREE,” CENTER OF WORLD-WIDE INTERRELATIONS 

The cartel agreement between Courtaulds, Glanzstoff, and Snia Viscosa 
forms the center of the world-wide network of interrelations in the 
rayon industry. 

Outside this central group are the immediate domestic and foreign 
affiliations of the three parent companies. Courtaulds have subsidiaries 
in the United States, France, Canada, and Spain, and a converting 
plant in India. 


The American Viscose Co, is, as a matter of fact, owned and 
controlled by the Courtaulds of London. They not only own the 
American Viscose Co., which is the largest producer of rayon in 
the United States, but they likewise control plants in Austria 
and Czechoslovakia. 

The Glanzstoff concern, which is the German concern, and 
which also controls at the present time, 1 understand, the Bein- 
berg concern, has subsidiaries in Italy, France, and the United 
States. 

The Belgian Tubize operates subsidiaries in Hungary, France, and 
Poland. The Dutch Enka and Breda concerns have subsidiaries in 
England, Italy, France, Germany, the United States, Belgium, and 
Spain. Then there are rayon plants founded jointly and companies in 
which one or the other of the three major concerns hold a part interest 
in the share capital, though not a controlling interest. In other cases, 
the Interrelationship is based on patent agreements or technical collab- 
oration. Interlocking directorates form an additional bond of union, 
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The following chart Ulustrates the interrelationship of the leading 
rayon producers of the world. [Omitted.] 


Showing not only how these three companies control the 
great bulk of the rayon produced in the United States, but that 
they likewise control it in France, Germany, Italy, and even in 
Japan. 

These three concerns are all headed up by an international 
cartel or an international agreement with reference to price 
fixing, the use of patents, and so on. I read further: 


NATIONAL CARTELS 


While the above-mentioned groups are international in character, na- 
tional or local groups and cartels are found in a number of countries, 
In France 16 of the most important rayon factories are affliated with 
the Comptoir des Textiles Artificiels, In Germany the majority of the 
rayon producers are members of the Viscose Konvention. These na- 
tional groups are again linked up with international groups. 

To a considerable extent the ramifications in the rayon industry rest 
on the joint use of patented processes. A recent example of this is the 
“Celta” patent. A holding company, the Deutsche Celta A. G., was 
formed in 1926, at Elberfeld, for the purpose of exploiting this patent. 
Leasing rights have been acquired by the Societa Generale Italiana 
della Viscosa, Rome; Kemil Co. (Ltd.), Petersborough, England; and 
the Société Generale de Sole Artificielle par le Procédé Viscose, Brussels, 

It is a significant fact that the international cooperation so notice- 
able in the rayon industry is based on comparatively loose forms of con- 
tact, consisting largely in joint working of patents and in price under- 
standings. 


GREAT BRITAIN 


The rayon industry of England has developed so rapidly that it is 
now about six times as large as the silk industry. It is practically 
dominated by one firm—Suamuel Courtaulds & Co. (Ltd.), of Coventry 
which through its secret processes and patents enjoys a quasimonopoly 
and controls more than 90 per cent of the industry. The progress of 
that concern, which began manufacture on a commercial scale in 1909, 
has been rapid. Its capital and reserves are now £26,000,000 and its 
yearly profits exceed £5,000,000. It operates plants at Huddersfield, 
Holywell Junction, and Wolverhampton. 


Mr. President, when I am asking for a reduction in this tariff, 
I am not only doing it in the name of the consumers of this 
country, but I am likewise doing it in the name of the cotton 
manufacturers of this country, because if there is,a man on this 
floor who knows anything about the manufacture of cotton and 
the cotton industry he knows that the cotton industry is in 
the doldrums, he knows that practically all of the cotton manu- 
facturers of this country are hoping and praying that there will 
be a reduction in the tariff in these rayon schedules, because 
to-day it has become so necessary in the industry; but I am 
reliably informed that searcely one of them has dared to come 
and point out the fact that he needs it, because he is more or 
less afraid of this powerful trust, and has a fear that if he does 
ask a reduction in the tariff on rayon, those combinations will 
come here and ask for a decrease in the cotton schedule. 

Along this line I have a letter, Which was sent to me by Mr. 
John H. Bennett, Mr. Bennett is a member of one of the largest 
concerns in this country, as I understand it, and his firm con- 
trols a great many spindles not only in the North, in New 
England, but also in the South. He said: 


New York Crry, January H, 1930. 
Hon. Burron K. WHEELER, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Ste: I have just read, in the CONGRESSIONAL Recordo of January 9, 
your speech before the Senate on January 6. I note your observation 
therein on the absence of protests by the buyers of rayon yarns, and 
am not surprised that you should remark upon this. Your observation 
Prompts me to send you, inclosed, for what use they may serve, copies 
of letters and affidavits which I have submitted to the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House of Representatives, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator ROYAL S. COPELAND, Senator Roperr F. WAGNER, and 
the Tariff Commission. 

The rayon manufacturers having, as you show, established at a time 
when their yarns were selling at a high price a specific rate which 
then equaled a comparatively low ad valorem rate, and now that the 
prices of rayon yarn haye declined constitutes a flagrantly exorbitant 
ad valorem rate, are striving to have that rate retained so long as 
possible. 

The case which you have presented to the Senate is clear, and if 
the issue can be guarded from confusion the specific rate in question 
enn not, I believe, be supported. 

That the average foreign and the average domestic labor cost in the 
production of rayon vary by even half the amount of the specific pro- 
tection in question is not credited by the rayon trade; and as a con- 
sumer and a taxpayer I urge that the Senate should not consider the 
continuance of the present specific rate without calling upon the bene- 
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fiting manufacturers for thelr evidence of a corresponding difference in 
labor cost to be protected. The burden of proof is plainly theirs, and 
the question is obvious; why, while the Tariff! Commission finds means 
to secure scattered information about costs and quotations in foreign 
markets, should our august Senate and its committees spend weeks of 
deliberation on the question of retaining an extremely high tariff for the 
Protection of the nearest to a world-wide monopoly known to commerce, 
without securing from the few beneficiaries thereof in this country 
attested figures showing their labor costs? 
Yours most respectfully, . 
JOHN H. BENNETT. 


Let me say, Mr. President, that the Tariff Commission has 
not any figures as to labor costs, they have no figures on the 
cost of production in this country, nor have they any figures on 
the cost of production abroad. They have not furnished to the 
Senate any figures and can not furnish the Senate any. 

The manufacturers have not given to the Senate Finance 
Committee or to any other body or person that I knew of, un- 
less it has been done in secret, their costs of production at home 
and abroad. So the only way we can obtain them is to turn 
to the reports that were filed with the Treasury Department as 
to what their labor costs were, then turn to the trade journals 
and get the total amount of their production, and divide the 
total amount of their production by the labor cost. If 
that is done, what do we find the cost to the American Vis- 
cose Co. of producing rayon? I quoted the figures the other 
day obtained by that method—by turning to their cost—and I 
found that the cost of production in this country was something 
like 47 cents a pound, That was the actual labor cost inyolved. 

I want to revert to Mr, Bennett's statement in a letter which 
he wrote to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], in which 
he said: 

New Tonk, November 30, 1929, 
Hon. WALTER F. Gnondn, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Sin: It is reported that a high rate of duty has been proposed on 
twisted rayon yarns as extreme as the current rate—45 cents per pound 
specific—on rayon yarns in general, It appears, therefore, that correct 
information on the actual cost of winding rayon yarns is, at this junc- 
ture, of especial Importance. Accordingly, I am submitting herewith, 
in the form of an affidavit, information on the cost of winding the two 
chief standard numbers of rayon yarns, that this may be referred to 
such information as may be available on corresponding costs in foreign 
countries, I believe that such reference furnishes evidence that the 
rate in question on twisted rayon yarns as well as the 45-cent specific 
rate on rayon yarns in general, in effect in the present tariff bill and 
proposed in the new tariff bill, are among the most exorbitant of the 
tariff rates under discussion. 

Respectfully yours, 
Joun H. Bexnerr. 


This is not a free trader talking. Mr. Bennett is a protec- 
tionist. Anyone who knows of Mr. Bennett or has come in con- 
tact with his concern I am sure will testify that he represents 
one of the oldest and best houses in the textile industry in the 
United States. The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. METCALF] 
is here and, while I am not personally acquainted with Mr. 
Bennett and have not known him, I am sure the Senator will 
agree with me as to the standing and credibility of Mr. Bennett. 
I ask unanimous consent that the affidavit of Mr. Bennett to 
which I have referred may be placed in the RECORD, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The affidavit is as follows: 

I, John H. Bennett, am a director of the Warwick Mills, West War- 
wick, R. I. It is a part of my regular duties and occupation to keep 
informed as to costs of manufacture. The accounts of the Warwick 
Mills, West Warwick, R. I., showed, on or about November 25, 1929, 
costs of spooling, twisting, and winding, as follows: 


150-DENIER RAYON 


With- 


Total plus 


Overhead 6 per cent 


Labor 


33 turns: 
Spooling 
Twisting. 
Winding. 


Per pound | Per pound | Per pound 
$0. 0096 $0. 0775 

. 1480 

. 0762 


3017 


55 turns: 
Spooling. 
‘Twisting. 
Winding. 


0775 
. 2000 
- 0762 


3630 
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| 
A Total plus 
Labor Overhead Total | 6 per cent 


Per pound | Per pound | Per pound 


33 turns: Per pound 
$0, 0862 
1265 

. 0002 


Twisting 
Winding 


. 3029 


55 turns: 
Spooling.. 
Twisting.. 
Winding 


. 0862 
+1702 
. 0902 


. 3466 


These costa cover the conversion of rayon yarn from the skein to the 
warper in the case of warps, and from the skein to the loom in the 
case of tilling, 


Joux H. BENNETT. 
Srats or New YORK, 
County of New York, ss: 

Be it remembered that on this 30th day of November, in the year 
1929, before me, - —— , & notary public of the State of New 
York, personally appeared John H. Bennett, of 9 “sshington Square 
north, city of New York, county of New York, Sta of New York, to 
me known and known to me to be the above named, and who made oath 
that the statements of the foregoing Instrument are true to the best 
of his knowledge and belief. 

Witness my hand and official seal the day and year aforesaid, 


Mr. WHEELER. Then I want to read a letter from Mr. Ben- 
nett which he forwarded to me, and a copy of which he sent to 
former Senator Sackett, of Kentucky, The letter reads as 


follows: 
New York, July 19, 1929. 


Hon. Frepenic M. Sackett, Chairman, 
Subcommittee on Rayon, the Sonate Finance Committee, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: I thank you for your letter of the Gth instant, informing me 
that if I desire to place the substance of my letter of the 3d instant 
on the record of the hearings of the Senate Finance Committee, the 
statements therein set down should be submitted under oath. In re- 
sponse to that recommendation, my letter to which you bave referred 
is restated, in part as follows and in part in an affidavit inelosed. 

The prosperity of the rayon manufacturers of this country and the 
Inck of prosperity of the cotton manufacturers of this country being 
outstanding features in the field of American Industry, I urge the omis- 
sion from Schedule 13 of House bill No, 2667 of the 45-cent specific 
duty on rayon yarns which is therein specified, and which Is specified 
also in the tariff act now in effect, on the grounds that it is the equiva- 
lent of an extremely high ad valorem rate not contemplated by Con- 
gress when it was inserted in the tarif act now in effect. I submit 
that sound tests of the rayon manufacturers’ plea for higher duties 
than those imposed on cotton yarns are, taking for example the chief 
item of rayon manufacture—1650 denier rayon yarn—a comparison of 
this specific duty of 45 cents per pound with the duty on cotton yarn 
specified in House bill No. 2667, and a comparison of the effect of this 
specitic duty of 45 cents at the time when rayon manufacture was an 
“infant industry" with its present effect. In evidence thereof, I sub- 
mit the Inclosed affidavit. 

Yours most respectfully, 
Joun H. BENNETT. 


Notwithstanding the fact that the rayon industry has been 
nraking more money and is more prosperous than almost any 
other industry in the United States of America, it is here asking 
for what amounts to an ad valorem duty of from 79 to 86 per 
cent. I am informed by others that it runs as high as 112 per 
cent ad valorem. Is there a Republican in the Senate who will 
rise and defend any such unconscionable ad valorem duty as 
79 to 86 per cent on rayon yarn? It can not be based upon the 
difference in the costs of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator with pleasure. 

Mr. HASTINGS, What is the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction at home and abroad? Can the Senator tell the Senate? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I can not tell the Senator what is the 
difference in the cost of production, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Does the Senator know that the statement 
he has just made is correct, or does he know the facts are quite 
to the contrary? 

Mr. WHEELER. I know the statement I made is correct, be- 
cause of the fact that I can give the cost at home of the 
American Viscose Co., and if we apply a 45-cent specific duty 
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upon that product, it would give an ad valorem duty of some- 
thing like 90 to 100 per cent. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understood the Senator to say it can not 
be justified upon the difference in the cost of production at 
home and abroad. I asked if he knows what the difference is, 
and he said he does not know. Then I should like to know 
what justification he has for making the statement? 

Mr. WHEELER. It seems to me it ought to be perfectly 
simple to any intelligent individual. In the first place, as I 
pointed out, the great American Viscose Co.’s own figures fur- 
nished to the Treasury Department show that their labor cost 
is something like 47 cents. They are asking for a specific duty 
of 45 cents, Does the Senator for one moment believe, and 
does not common sense tell us, that it would not be humanly 
possible for any concern, whether it is in Japan or China or 
Italy or Germany or any other place, to produce rayon yarn 
for 2 cents? Does not the Senator’s common intelligence tell 
him that, to say nothing of having the actual figures on it? 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the Senator would like to have a little 
information on it before he concludes his speech, I will give it 
to him now. 

Mr, WHEELER. I would be glad to have it. 

Mr. HASTINGS, The actual cost in Europe is 42 cents a 
pound, and the lowest cost in this country is 80 cents per pound, 

Mr. WHEELER. I challenge the accuracy of the statement 
that it is 80 cents a pound, because it is not correct. That was 
the statement made by the lobbyist for the rayon people before 
the committee, that it was 80 cents. I can take the figures of 
the Tariff Commission and prove that they do not show that 
the cost was 80 cents a pound, but considerably less than that, 
and they are taking the selling price, too. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the Senator will yield for a moment, I 
am not quoting from any information coming from any lobbyist. 
I am quoting 

Mr. WHEELER. I am saying that is the same identical 
information that was given by the lobbyist for the rayon indus- 
try when he appeared before the committee. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is some question about that. I have 
not heard it expressed before that he did not give accurate 
information. But the information which I have comes from a 
small concern which has been carefully managed and from a 
man who knows the subject matter which he is discussing. 

Mr. WHEELER. All the Senator has to do is to take the 
figures given by the Treasury Department. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to know what the figures are 
of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WHEELER. I can give them to the Senator, and will 
give them to him a little later. I have them here and will fur- 
nish them to him a little later. All the Senator has to do is 
to take the figures of the Treasury Department and the costs 
given by the American Viscose Co. and by some other com- 
panies, as I have them here and will furnish them to the Sena 
tor in a few moments, and divide their costs into the amount 
of rayon they produce and he will have the cost per yard or 
per pound. Let me say to the Senator that in no case where 
they have furnished their cost of production to the Treasury 
Department does it equal 80 cents. 

Mr. HASTINGS. May I inquire of the Senator whether he 
thinks that is an entirely fair way of figuring when we are 
discussing here a particular kind of yarn, and I suppose it is 
true that the Viscose Co, makes several kinds of yarn, varying 
very greatly? 

Mr. WHEELER. The great bulk of their yarn is 150 deniers, 
and that is what we are talking about in this particular section. 
I am talking about this grade and no other grade. The grade 
I am discussing specifically is 150 deniers, and I have the cost 
of making the 150 deniers. I am taking their figures, and I 
am including the tremendous amount of money which they have 
deducted as depreciation, and so forth. 

No, Mr. President, the American Viscose Co. and the Du Ponts 
produce the great bulk of the rayon produced in this country. 
They have been making millions upon millions of dollars, They 
have been extracting huge profits, taking them out of the pockets 
of the American people, and through the American Viscose Co, 
have poured them into the pockets of the Courtaulds, of London, 
and the Du Ponts have poured it Into their already rich treas- 
ury, at the expense of whom? It has been done at the expense 
of the American laborer, the American farmer, and the Senator 
from Delaware comes here and picks out, just as every one of 
the great trusts do, as the Glass Trust did and as the Steel 
Trust always does, some little inefficiently controlled concern 
that is not making money and puts it forward as a reason why 
the American people should be further mulcted in order that 
this one little bit of a company may be able to make some 
profits. I challenge him to produce the American Viscose Co.'s 
figures or the Du Pont Co.’s figures and have them give us a 
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sworn statement as to their costs of production and what their 
labor costs are. They had an opportunity when they were 
before the Finance Committee to give those costs, but did they 
do it? The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] asked 
the question. Did they give him the figures? Not at all. Even 
the Du Pont Co., when they filed their returns with the Treas- 
ury Department, did not give the labor costs. The American 
Viscose Co. and some of the rest of them did, as I shall point out 
later. 4 
Mr. President, Mr. Bennett went on to say: 


The buying of rayon yarns and their manufacture into cloth, and 
keeping informed as to both domestic and foreign quotations for rayon 
yarns, are part of my daily occupation. ‘Tenders have been made me 
from day to day, within the last 30 days, of 150-denier first-quality 
rayon yarn of foreign manufacture at prices which, after deducting the 
45-cent specific duty and the cost of consulation, customs, and entry 
charges and transportation, amount to from 52 cents to 57 cents per 
pound. As to the customs entry of that rayon yarn, the 45-cent specific 
duty is equivalent to an ad valorem duty of 79 per cent to 86 per cent. 
The highest duty provided in House bill No. 2667 for the corresponding 
number of cotton yarn is 20.8 per cent. The highest duty provided in 
that bill for any cotton yarn is 37 per cent. 

I have referred to bills for foreign rayon yarn issued a short time 
before the passing of the tariff bill now in effect. I find as typical a 
citation of a bill of August 80, 1922, for 150-denier foreign rayon yarn, 
grade A, at $2.80 per pound, which, after deducting trade discount, 
consulation, customs and entry charges, and transportation, is the 
equivalent of $1.77 per pound, As to the customs entry of that rayon 
yarn, the 45-cent specific duty was the equivalent of an ad valorem 
duty of 25 per cent, In antithesis to this, the citation of the first para- 
graph is repeated; i. e., the 45-cent specife duty on recent quotations 
for foreign rayon yarn is the equivalent of an ad valorem duty of 79 
per cent to 86 per cent. 


I find a letter that was written to the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Copetanp] by Mr. John H. Bennett. He says: 


LETTER SENT TO HON, ROYAL S. COPELAND AND HON, ROBERT F, WAGNER, 
SENATE OFFICE BUILDING, WASHINGTON, b. c. 

NEw YORK, July 8, 1929. 
Sm: As one of your constituents, I want to call your attention to 
the duties on rayon provided in House bill No. 2667. The minimum de- 
mand of the public as voiced in the press—and I think your constituents 
may reasonably be held to constitute an important part of this public— 
is that the excesses of the schedules of this bill be removed, I believe 
that a careful test will prove that the 45-cent specific duty on rayon 
yarn provided by paragraph 1301 of Schedule 13, which, referred to the 
present price of foreign rayon, is as to the chief item 150 denier, the 
equivalent of 80 per cent ad valorem duty, constitutes an outstanding, 
if not the unique outstanding, eccentricity of the whole bill. I urge 
your careful examination of this schedule and your best efforts to bring 
about a reasonable relation between this schedule and the other sched- 

ules in the Senate bill. 
Yours most respectfully, 
Jonx H. BENNETT. 


Mr. President, the other day, when the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] asked me to request that this item go over, he 
stated that he wanted to get some figures with reference to 
rayon. Those figures have been sent by the Tariff Commission 
to the Senator from Utah and a copy likewise has been fur- 
nished to me. Those figures do not justify and can not justify 
a tariff of 45 cents, notwithstanding the fact that they are not 
based upon the cost of production, but are based upon the list 
price of American-made goods. The figures prepared by the 
Tariff Commission will be called to the attention of the Senate 
by the Senator from Utah in the course of the debate, in order 
to justify the 45 cents specific duty, but they deal with the sell- 
ing price of the foreign and domestic yarn, and not with the 
cost of production. They are therefore really worthless in de- 
termining tariff rates. Furthermore, the figures are not a fair 
comparison, as the American price includes all expenses and the 
exorbitant profits shown in their tax returns, as, for instance, 
in the case of one company, 48 per cent net on their gross sales. 

I should like now to have the attention of the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastrneas]. He will recall, I think, that I 
pointed out the other day that the American Viscose Co.this 
infant industry about which he has spoken, this industry to 
which he wishes to give higher protection—only paid 48 per 
cent upon its gross sales, and, as I pointed out the other day, its 
first investment in the business was not to exceed $10,000,000. 
That company has declared huge dividends in cash and millions 
of dollars in stock dividends; yet the distinguished Senator 
from Delaware would stand here upon the floor of the Senate 
and ask that the American people be mulcted in high duties in 
order that that company might go on piling up vast dividends 
and profits at the expense of the ordinary man, woman, and 
child in this country. 
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A few days ago we heard Senators on the other side inveigh 
against the tariff on sugar; but let me say to them that rayon 
has to-day become a necessary article, which goes into the manu- 
facture of nearly everything in the way of clothes the housewife 
uses. Some of the Senators on the other side of the aisle have 
complained about the tariff on sugar, stating that they could 
not vote for a tariff on sugar because of the fact that it would 
be taking something away from the family, and yet, my friends, 
some of the yery Senators who spoke aguinst a tariff upon 
sugar—and I yoted against it, notwithstanding the fact that 
four or fiye sugar factories are located in my State—are now 
demanding a tariff upon rayon, which is more outrageous by far 
than any tariff that has ever been proposed in the Senate upon 
Sugar or upon any other commodity. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, NORRIS. Does the Senator from Montana tell us that 
the rayon corporation to which he referred 

Mr. WHEELER. I referred to the Viscose Co. 

Mr. NORRIS. That the Viscose Co. made a profit of 48 per 
cent? 

Mr. WHEELER. The company made a profit of 48 per cent 
upon their gross sales. 

Mr. NORRIS. What percentage would that amount to of the 
capital which they have invested? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am unable to give those figures to the 
Senator. It is only fair to say they started out with a capital 
of only $2,000,000; then they increased it to $10,000,000. 
Whether or not they put in any more capital than that $10,000,- 
000 I do not know, but since that time they have increased their 
capital by stock dividends until to-day they have a tremendous 
amount of so-called capital in their business. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the present amount of their capital? 

Mr. WHEELER. I can not give those figures to the Senator 
from Nebraska offhand. 

Mr. NORRIS. On what amount did they earn the 48 per cent 
profit? 

Mr. WHEELER. On the amount of their gross sales. 

Mr. NORRIS. That means that much profit for the com- 
pany? 

Mr. WHEELER. There was that much profit; they made a 
net profit of 48 per cent upon their gross sales, after deducting 
depreciation, taxes, and everything else. 

Mr, NORRIS. They are seeking to have the tariff rates in- 
creased? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
tariff. 

Mr. NORRIS. Does the Senator object to this corporation 
obtaining a profit on gross sales of 48 per cent? Does the Sen- 
ator think that is too much? 

Mr, WHEELER, I certainly think that a profit of 48 per 
cent on gross sales is an exorbitant profit. 

Mr. NORRIS. If we shall cut that down, they will not be 
able to make contributions or at least so great contributions 
to campaign committees and to lobbyist activities, and so forth, 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course not. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator would interfere with those ac- 
tivities. 

Mr. WHEELER, Let me say to the Senator that the presi- 
dent of the American Viscose Co.—I think it was the president 
of that company—just recently, since the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Grunpy] resigned from that position, has been 
placed upon the American Tariff League to take Mr. Grunpy’s 
place, as I understand, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I was wondering if the condition which the 
Senator has brought out in reference to that rayon-producing 
company was generally the situation as to the other rayon com- 
panies, or whether that company was one of the more fortunate 
of those engaged in the business, or represented the average or 
less than the average. 

Mr, WHEELER. The American Viscose Co. is the most for- 
tunate. The Du Pont Co. and the American Viscose Co. control, 
I think, the great bulk of the output of rayon in this country. 
As I pointed out when the Senator was absent, the American 
Viscose Co. is owned by the British trust, the Courtaulds of 
London, and they are coming here, if you please, asking the 
Congress of the United States to levy a tax upon the American 
public, the company being controlled by those across the water. 
The tax goes into the hands of the British trust, and the Ameri- 
ean people are to pay the bill. Where is there another such 
instance; where in the history of tariff making in this country 
is there such an illustration of our people, by means of the pro- 
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tective tariff, being compelled to pay profits to those living 
abroad? Let me call attention to the fact while I am on the 
sub ect 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield further to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER, I will yield in just a moment. Let me call 
attention to the trade-mark of the American Viscose Co. The 
trade-mark of that company is a British crown. Why should 
they not have the British crown as a trade-mark, for they are 
owned by the British trust? Why should the British crown 
not be the trade-mark of the American Viscose Co. when the 
American people are digging down into their pockets to keep 
it going? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator now yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What percentage, approximately, of the total 
rayon output that is consumed in America does this concern 
make? 

Mr. WHEELER. 


I have the figures here somewhere. Ameri- 


can rayon production controlled by or affliated with foreign 
companies is American Viscose Co., 66,000,000 pounds; Du Pont 
Rayon Co., 23,000,000 pounds ; American Euka, 1,000,000 pounds ; 
American Glanzstoff Co., 5,000,000 pounds; Celanese Corporation, 
Corporation, 


6,000,000 pounds; 
pounds. 

Every single one of the companies which I have named is 
affiliated with or owned or controlled by foreign capital and 
foreign individuals, Just let us stop to think what it is pro- 
posed that we shall do here, Mr. President. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I wanted to bring out—and I am very 
much interested in what the Senator is saying—is to what 
extent these other companies outside of the Viscose Co. are 
making money and whether or not the situation which the 
Senator has pictured prevails generally. 

Mr. WHEELER, I will get to that just a little later. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I have probably anticipated the Senator. 

Mr. WHEELER. The total production of these companies 
owned or controlled by foreigners or affiliated with foreign con- 
cerns is 116,750,000 pounds. The total production of independ- 
ent companies—if they may be called independent, because 
while they are independent to some extent they have agree- 
ments with reference to prices, and so forth—is the Acme Co., 
1,000,000 pounds; the Delaware Rayon Co., 2,000,000 pounds; 
the Industrial Rayon Co., 6,500,000 pounds; the New Bedford 
Rayon Co., 2,000,000 pounds; the Belamose Co., 1,750,000 pounds. 
All others less than 2,000,000 pounds, making a total of 15,250,- 
000 pounds out of a total of 130,000,000 pounds. The source of 
the information which I am furnishing 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator has given the total wrong. 
He mentioned a total of 137,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. WHEELER. No; approximately 132,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. NORRIS. That does not include the 15,000,000 pounds 
produced by independent companies, does it? 

Mr. WHEELER. Les. : 

Mr. NORRIS. I was going to ask if the independent produc- 
tion was ineluded in the total? 

Mr. WHEELER. It includes all of it. As I said, the infor- 
mation to which I have referred has been furnished me from 
the Dally News Record of New York and by Fairchild’s list of 
rayon producers. 

As I was saying a moment ago, the figures furnished by the 
Tariff Commission are not a fair comparison, as the American 
prices include all expenses and the exorbitant profits shown in 
their tax returns, as, for instance, one company made 48 per 
cent net on their gross sales, whereas the foreign prices do not 
include even the importer’s cost of doing business, and, of course, 
no importer’s profits. 

The theory of protection is in tariff making to give adequate 
tariff protection to capital and labor. We are not justified in 
protecting abnormal profits or in fostering monopoly by means 
of the tariff, especially monopoly controlled by foreign capital, 
as in the rayon Industry, as was fully disclosed in my speech 
here earlier in January, Sales prices at which foreign yarns 
are sold, less duty, compared with American prices protected 
by a monopolistic duty give no more basis for comparison than 
trying to compare the measurements of a toy balloon before in- 
flation and after inflation. We should not waste our time on 
figures now presented by the Tariff Commission dealing with 
rayon yarns, Relative costs of production, especially labor costs 
per pound, should be our basie starting point in undertaking a 
sincere study of the question. 

The Republican Party, of course, always says, “We must 
have this because we want to protect the American laborer.” | 


American Chatillon 1,500,000 
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I have not any doubt in the world but that Senators will stand 
here upon the floor of the Senate and plead for this tariff for 
this foreign-owned monopoly in the interest of the American 
laboring man. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. Tes. 

Mr, COPELAND. What is the number of persons employed 
in this industry in the United States? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will give the Senator the number that the 
chamber of commerce at Buffalo told the Senator were employed 
up there, and I will show him how incorrect they were. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator the total number? 

Mr. WHEELER, No; I have not. I probably have them 
here, but I have not them on the tip of my tongue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Am I right in being told that there are 
about 45,000 in the United States? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think that is probably true; but let me 
say this to the Senator on that point—and I am glad the Senator 
called the matter to my attention: Let not the Senator be misled 
about the protection of American labor. The rayon manufac- 
turers have had and now have the highest duty of practically 
any industry in the United States to-day. 

As I pointed out, the Du Ponts and the American Viscose Co, 
and the German concerns, the Bemberg and the Glanzstoff con- 
cerns, have been making great fortunes. They have been pay- 
ing, as I said a moment ago, not only large dividends in cash, 
but stock dividends in some instances. Notwithstanding that 
fact, they have reduced the wages of their employees; and, as 
was pointed out before, the Manufactures Committee of the Sen- 
ate, of which the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
is chairman, they were not paying their labor down there at the 
Glanzstoff plant, owned by the German concern, enough to keep 
their bodies and souls together; and they were, if you please, 
compelling women to leave their babies and go out and work at 
night in order to make enough money to support their families. 
And yet will the Senator from New York come before this body 
and plead in the name of a foreign monopoly who will not per- 
mit union labor in their factories? They will not permit union 
labor to be employed there; and they have been crushing, if you 
please, the laboring men in their communities. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator from New York made 
such a plea? 

Mr. WHEELER. No, indeed; I did not mean to imply that 
he had. 

Mr, COPELAND. Then I should like to say further, since the 
Senator has referred to the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce, that 
on Saturday I telegraphed them, asking about the local costs of 
labor, and the attitude of these concerns toward labor. I have 
not yet had a reply. I assume that I shall have one during the 
day. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Senator made the state- 
ment; but let me say to him—and the Senator from Wisconsin 
(Mr. La Fotrerte] is here, and will bear out the statement I 
have made—that I am sure the Senator knows that the Du Ponts 
are antiunion. If the Senator will take the trouble to read the 
record that was made before the Manufactures Committee, of 
which the Senator from Wisconsin is chairman, he will find out 
how this foreign concern down in Tennessee treated their em- 
ployees. He will find out, if you please, how, when the Ameri- 
ean Federation of Labor representatives went down there, they 
got together and drove the representatives of the American 
Federation of Labor out of there. I am quite sure that was in 
Tennessee at these rayon factories. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am delighted to hear the Senater, be- 
cause I am very much concerned about this matter. When we 
had paragraph 1301 before us originally, very little time was 
spent upon it. 

Mr. WHEELER. It was passed over; yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. But when we came to paragraph 1302, the 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] said of the amend- 
ment in lines 7 and 8 of page 184 that this is the basis fiber, 
and that the matter must be determined in the right way. As 
to paragraph 1301, however, since the matter was before us I 
have been seen by the people from Utica. That is the Skenandoa 
Rayon Corporation. 

Mr. WHEELER. They are also controlled by foreign capital. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I know that it has been so stated; but 
when I asked that question of the men who came to see me they 
pointed out to me who the men are, but I should be glad to 
be further informed by the Senator. I was led to believe that 
this was an independent American corporation. Of course, the 
Carlisles are in it, who are in the public-utility business in 
northern New York. I suppose they are in it because power is 
used, and I suppose the Carlisle power is used in operating this 
plant. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator will pardon me, let me say 
to him that my authority for the statement that they were con- 
trolled by foreign capital, and that they belong to the interna- 
tional cartel, is the statement of the Department of Commerce 
upon the subject. I take that from their chart and likewise 
from a chart entitled “The International Interrelationship of 
Producers,” charted by the Daily News Record and the Women’s 
Wear Daily of New York of September 16, 1929. It shows the 
connection between the Skenandoa Co. and the foreign con- 
cern, as does the chart furnished by the Department of Com- 
merce, 

Mr. COPELAND. I have seen this chart, and I had seen it 
before I talked with these gentlemen. Therefore, I was quite 
surprised that there was such a chart in existence, and also 
that this very enlightening chart which I have here, which the 
Senator has seen, indicates also that this company is affiliated 
with a foreign company; but I assume that the Senator means 
by that that it is affiliated by being in the cartel. 

Mr. WHEELER. By being in the cartel; and I am told that 
foreign capital is also invested in that concern. 

Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps it will help the Senator’s argu- 
ment—it will certainly help me—if he makes due reply. 

When I discussed this matter with these gentlemen from 
Utica, I took quite extensive notes, as the Senator sees, because 
we were so confused when the matter was before us that we 
did not seem to know even how these yarns were made, how 
the manufacture was carried on; and it was stated to me that 
of the cost of rayon, 45 per cent represents labor and 25 per 
cent material. 

Mr. WHEELER. The proportion of labor cost is about 33 per 
cent, I think, as I shall show a little later on, 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the average, I assume. 

Mr. WHEELER, I think, perhaps, I have the average labor 
cost here. The labor cost of the Acme Rayon Corporation was 
35 per cent; of the American Viscose Co, it was 30 per cent; 
of the Belamose Co. it was not shown. These figures that I am 
giving were taken from the statements that were furnished by 
these companies to the Treasury Department. That is, they 
showed their total cost of labor, and then we took the trade 
journals showing their complete production and divided it, show- 
ing the labor cost. 

The Du Ponts do not show their labor cost. The Industrial 
Rayon people show their labor cost as 37.8 cents. The cost per 
pound of the Acme was 70 cents; of the American Viscose Co., 
47.83 cents; of the Belamose Co., 60 cents; of the Du Pont 
Rayon Co., 67 cents; and of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, 
59.7 cents. 7 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator the independent prices 
there? Does the Senator consider this chart reliable—I mean, 
as to dividing the companies? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. What about the independent companies? 

Mr. WHEELER. I just gave the Senator the figures for the 
Acme Co. 

Mr. COPELAND. How much was that? 

Mr. WHEELER. The labor cost per pound, according to the 
return furnished, was 35.29 cents. I have not the figures for 
the Delaware Rayon, the Industrial Rayon, the New Bedford 
Rayon, or the Belamose, because I did not find them among the 
returns that have been made. 

Mr. COPELAND. As I told the Senator, I have no knowledge 
beyond the Skenandoa Co, Their statement was that the labor 
cost was 45 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
arrive at the figure. 

The production of the Acme Co, was 740,250 pounds. Their 
total wages and salaries paid, exclusive of officers, were $261,178. 
All you have to do is to divide the 740,250 pounds by the 
$261,178 and you get the actual cost of their labor. 

Mr. COPELAND. I presume we could compare the Acme 
very well with the Skenandoa, because apparently the output is 
much the same. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. According to this chart, the output Is 
1,000,000 pounds for the Acme, and a million and a quarter for 
the Skenandoa; but, as I say, the statement made to me was 
that the labor cost was 45 per cent, 
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Then I went into details. I said, How much do you pay 
these people?” They said, “We pay the girls $22 a week for 
48 hours, and the men $30"; and then, in contrast, they said 
that the labor cost in Europe was about 3 francs per hour for 
skilled labor—about 11 cents an hour. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say this to the Senator with refer- 
ence to the difference: That matter came up; and while they 
do pay less wages in the factories in Europe, I have been per- 
fectly amazed to find out that the cost per unit for turning out 
cotton goods and other textile goods in these foreign countries 
is in many instances higher than it is in the United States. 
That, however, is not true, in my judgment, with reference to 
rayon. I am in favor of giving the rayon manufacturers a duty. 
I am in favor of giving them a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on 
150 denier. I am in favor of giving them an additional duty 
depending upon the various twists; but the thing I am opposed 
to is giving them a 45 per cent specific duty when it is not justi- 
fied by the cost, according to their own figures. They can not 
deny them if they are checked up. You can take these figures 
and their output, and they can not deny them. I am opposed to 
giving them this high duty of 45 per cent; and I submit to any 
fair-minded man who will go over these figures that a duty of 
35 per cent ad valorem is sufficient to cover the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate now? 

Mr. WHEELER. They ask first for a 45 per cent ad valorem 
rate; but they say 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I mean the existing rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. The existing rate is 45 cents specific duty. 
That was perfectly all right when rayon was selling around 
$2.75, because, while I have not the figures in my mind offhand, 
it probably amounted to an ad valorem duty of 35 or 45 per cent. 
I think I have the figures here somewhere. 

But by reason of the mass production practiced in the rayon 
industry in the United States, by reason of the development in 
the industry itself, the price has come down, as Mr. Bennett 
points out in the statement I read a moment ago, until to-day 
instead of being a 35 or 40 per cent ad valorem it mounts all the 
way from 75 up to as high, I am told by some, as 112 per cent. 
That is unconscionable, it seems to me, it can not be justified 
under any circumstances or conditions. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator yield to 
the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WHEELER. I gladly yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Has not that price been reduced under 
this rate? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, but, as I said to the Senator 
from Iowa just a moment ago, it is reduced because of the fact 
that there has been mass production. When the rate of 45 
cents was placed upon this article, it was placed there when 
it was an infant industry, when there was produced very little 
rayon yarn in this country, but since that time the development 
has been almost as great as the development of radio, and the 
result has been that they have gotten mass production, new 
machinery, the price has been reduced. They still want this 
45 cents specific duty, notwithstanding the fact that they have 
piled up huge fortunes, have reduced the hours of labor, and 
most of the companies are either owned or controlled by for- 
eign trusts. 

Mr. BROOKHART. That is all very true, but, notwithstand- 
ing that, the price did come down. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course. 

Mr. BROOKHART, I call the Senator’s attention to the 
fact that there are 4,025.000 cotton linters used in the manu- 
facture of this product, and there are 4,500,000—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, is the Senator giving me 
those figures for the purpose of justifying himself in voting 
for these foreign-owned trusts, which have crushed American 
labor in this country, and are robbing the American people? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No—— 

Mr. WHEELER. I have no patience at all with anyone who 
will stand on the floor of the Senate and plead for the greatest 
international trust the world has ever seen, and do it in the 
name of the American farmer. It can not be justified under 
any circumstances or conditions, 

Mr. BROOKHART. We have a Farm Board which we hope 
will give the farmer his share. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator hopes the farmers are going 
to get something out of that Farm Board, he is the only farmer 
in the United States I know of who has an expectation of get- 
ting anything from them. 

Mr. COPELAND. It has already blown up, has it not? 

Mr. WHEELER. If it has not blown up, it is so near to it 
that it is not of much value. 
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Mr. BROOKHART. Nobody pointed out the blowup more 
in detail than I, but I do not intend to quit until they do some- 
thing. In every case where farm products have been involved, 
I have voted for a higher rate. 

Mr. WHEELER. This is perfectly silly. If this were an 
effort to get a rate upon linters, I would say there was some- 
thing to the argument; but if the Senator’s theory were correct, 
then, if you please, these concerns like the American Viscose 
Co., which have piled up millions upon millions of dollars, 
should be paying the farmers more money for their linters; 
but they have not done It and they will not do it. The tariff 
will not make one particle of difference in what they pay these 
unfortunate cotton farmers of the South, and the man who 
stands upon the floor of the Senate arguing for this tariff in 
the name of the cotton farmer of the South, in my judgment, is 
doing it from an entirely mistaken viewpoint, or he is being 
completely fooled by the du Ponts and the Viscose people and 
the rest of the crowd who have been lobbying here ever since 
this bill was put over, lobbying here continually for this high 
tariff, to further swell their fortunes, and they would take the 
money away from whom? They would take it away from the 
Iowa farmers. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, it seems to me these cot- 
ton farmers of the South and the corn farmers of Iowa are 
entitled to demand their rights from the Farm Board, and it is 
the business of the Farm Board to give them their rights, and I 
intend to insist on that. I voted for the debenture because I 
wanted the farmers to get the benefit of it, and I wanted the 
Farm Board to see that they got the benefit of it. I have based 
every one of my votes on the tariff bill on that theory. I admit 
that without the debenture and without the action of the Farm 
Board most of these tariff rates as to agriculture are false 
pretenses and will do no good. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not only that, but this is not a tariff upon 
linters, and I want the Senator from Iowa to get this straight. 
Would the Senator stand here justifying an exorbitant tariff 
upon cotton textiles in the name of the cotton farmer of the 
South? Would he stand here and ask for a tariff upon the 
great packing industry of the country in order that the pig 
growers out In Iowa might get more money? Would he stand 
here and ask that the woolen manufacturers of the country, 
Mr. GruNnpy’s organization, get a higher tariff because of the 
fact that he thought the woolgrowers of the country would get 
something more? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; and I win tell the Senator what I 
have done as to every one of those matters. I have offered the 
only amendment to this bill that will meet that situation. I 
have offered to take all their profits down to 5 per cent. Will 
the Senator support a provision of that kind? If so, there will 
be no argument between him and me. 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President, I am not willing to commit 
myself to some theory of the Senator when he stands here de- 
fending the greatest International combination the world has 
ever seen, and doing It in the interest of the American farmer. 

Mr. BROOKHART. There is no theory about it 

Mr. BLAINE, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to ascertain if I have the situation 
properly formulated In my mind. As I understand, even under 
the present tariff rate the profits of this foreign cartel, this 
foreign trust, have mounted higher and higher, until they have 
received 48 per cent on their production. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. While, on the other, the economie status of 
the farmers who produce corn during the same period has been 
constantly depressed more and more. 

Mr. WHEELER, Of course. 

Mr. BLAINE, Then I think I understand the Senator's 
argument to be that if you further increase the tariff, you fur- 
ther enhance the profits of the foreign trust, that nothing else 
can follow in logical order than that the position of the pro- 
ducer of corn will be no better than it is now, and probably he 
will be further depressed, because he must pay a higher price 
for the things he and his family use. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, it seems to me that that is 
the natural and practical conclusion that must follow, and it 
seems to me that it is so simple that if my 10-year-old boy did 
not understand it, and came home from school and wanted an 
explanation of it, I would take him over my knee and spank 
him and send him to bed. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will yield, Is not that about 
what has been happening? 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, it has been happening, and is 
happening, and will go on happening. I say that for some of 
these friends of the farmers and the friends of labor to stand 
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on the floor of the Senate and appeal for a high tariff for the 
greatest international cartel and trust the world has even geen, 
is the greatest kind of hyprocrisy. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to know upon what theory 
the Senator would give a 35 per cent ad valorem duty. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am coming to that, and I will be glad to 
state the reason, because I have the figures. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me before he comes to that? 

Mr. WHEELER. Certainly 

Mr. COPELAND. In looking over my correspondence I find 
that I have a letter from Mr. Hubert D. Kernan, the president 
of the Skenandoa Rayon Corporation, of Utica. Mr. Kernau's 
grandfather was a Democratic Senator from New York in the 
old days. I want the Recorp to show this, because the Senator 
will make a reply to it, but I am anxious to have Mr. Kernan’s 
statement, which is as follows: 

Our company is entirely American capital with the exception of a 
small percentage (less than 5) which was paid to Doctor Bronnert at 
Strasbourg (in Germany) for information to start the industry. We 
believe that all the American companies, except American Viscose and 
American Celanese, have foreign relations only as we have. 


I simply want that in the RECORD. 

Mr. WHEELER. Did he say the American Viscose Co. does 
not have foreign relations? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; he said: 

We belleve that all the American companies, except American Viscose 
and American Celanese, have foreign relations only as wa have. 


Meaning, I assume, that the American Viscose and the Ameri- 
ean Celanese have foreign relations such as have been suggested 
by the Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I have not 
found anybody who has made a study of this international cartel 
who does not disagree with the statement of the gentleman to 
which the Senator has referred, and it seems to me that the 
Department of Commerce of the United States would not publish 
this book and give it out as authentic information unless they 
definitely had the facts and the figures to back it up. 

In this report it is pointed out how this international cartel 
divides up the territory of the world. This comes from the De- 
partment of Commerce, and this book was compiled under the 
direction of the present President of the United States, Mr. 
Hoover, during his administration of the Department of Com- 
merce, and I assume it was compiled at his direction. It is 
pointed out that in Italy, for instance, those connected with this 
cartel are directed to sell their products in the Orient. They 
have simply divided up the world. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
further? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me to say so, I 
am more interested in the argument about the rates than I am 
about the ownership, because even though the ownership were 
100 per cent foreign, it would still mean, since the plants are 
here, that they are operated by American workmen. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is true; but let me point this out to 
the Senator. I have been accused of not being friendly to the cot- 
ton-textile industry, but if the Senator would consult those inter- 
ested in the cotton-textile industry in his State, if the Senator 
from Massachusetts would consult the cotton-textile manufac- 
turers of his State, and if the Senator from North Carolina 
would consult those engaged in the cotton-textile industry in 
his State, they would find that they are all interested in seeing 
this exorbitant rate adopted, notwithstanding the fact that the 
high protectionists are all practically in accord that this tariff 
upon rayon, a specific duty of 45 cents, can not be justified. 
There are thousands upon thousands of men and women engaged 
in the manufacture of rayon goods, as distinguished from rayon 
yarn. Those people who are manufacturing rayon goods are, 
of course, vitally interested in seeing a reasonable tariff upon 
this important part of their industry. 

As I said a moment ago, I am interested in it from the view- 
point of the consumer. The only reason in the world why I 
took up the item is because of the fact that it was assigned 
to me by the progressive group who got together early on the 
tariff bill. I do not think that anyone who looks into the sub- 
ject from a fair and impartial standpoint, who is not simply 
guided by the selfish interests of the people in his local com- 
munity or State, can possibly come to any other conclusion 
than I have. If one takes the meager figures given to the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Smoor] by the Tariff Commission, he can 
not justify a 45-cent specific duty. 
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I want to read now from a bulletin issued by the United 
States Department of Commerce upon this matter, in which 
it is said: 

International cooperation in the rayon industry is mainly a postwar 
movement. Costliness of plant set-up and technical problems are 
largely responsible for it. The success of producers depends to a large 
extent on large-scale production, which necessitates big capital invest- 
ments. In order to protect themselves against overproduction, dump- 
ing, and price wars, recourse is taken to price agreements and alloca- 
tion of markets, also to exchange of patents and of technical and 
commercial information, 

In the early part of the first decade of the present century the 
German Glanzstoff concern of Elberfeld got into touch with the new 
rayon industries which were beginning to spring up in Great Britain 
and France and thus initiated the movement for international coopera- 
tion. But while there had been, prior to the war, working arrange- 
ments between the leading British, German, and French groups, they 
were friendly understandings rather than definite agreements. 

The war, and the consequent disorganization of markets, caused these 
earlier agreements to lapse. However, since the early part of 1927 
the cartel movement has assumed new and larger proportions, so that 
at present more than four-fifths of the world’s production of rayon is 
controlled by a combination of the leading viscose-producing concerns. 
In February; 1927, a working agreement was established between the 
leading manufacturers of viscose rayon, viz, the British Courtaulds 
concern, the German Vereinigte Glanzstoff-Fabriken, and the Italian 
Snia Viscosa concern. Later the Dutch “Enka” and the Belgian 
Tubize concerns also joined the combine. 


INTERNATIONAL CARTEL AGREEMENT 


Under this agreement each member party is to confine its production 
to its particular specialty. Domestic markets are reserved for domes- 
tic industries, and underselling in foreign markets is to be eliminated. 

The linking together of these groups has been made closer through 
joint-stock ownership and interlocking directorates. The major part 
of the rayon industry has thus been brought under the control of a 
limited number of persons, who shape policies and control production. 
In accordance with this centralized policy, the individual plants are 
to specialize in the production most profitable to them and are allotted 
markets accordingly. 


This is not my statement. This is not the statement of some 
manufacturer who is seeking to get a lower rate. This is not 


the statement of some importer who might be specially inter- 


ested. This is the statement of an unbiased body, made follow- 
ing an unbiased and careful study by the Department of Com- 
merce itself and under the direction of a former Secretary of 
Commerce, now President of the United States, Mr. Hoover: 


The lowest-priced product is to be used to open up new markets—for 
example, Italy's exports to eastern Asla—while high-grade types are to 
seek new classes of consumers. It is expected that under this agree- 
ment all attempts to dump will be effectively stopped. 

For the Snia Viscosa the new compact meant the coming to an end 
of a serious financial crisis and the possibility of consummating a 
badly needed reorganization. This was effected with the aid of finan- 
cial support furnished by the Gianzstoff and the Courtaulds interests. 
Both these concerns made considerable loans to the Snia, receiving Snia 
shares in return. Courtaulds had already previously held a consid- 
erable quantity of Snia shares. 


Thereby they took into their control the Italian concern. 
Courtaulds had already held a large number of shares in this 
company. 


Moreover, one representative from the German and one from the 
English group were given membership on the board of directors of the 
Snia. 

The original agreement covered viscose rayon only, though arrange- 
ments have been made later covering acetate rayon also. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think there is no question that we must 
be on our guard in this country about the cartels. It is true of 
the chemical industry, as to fertilizer and many other products 
that might be named, that there are such cartels where, by com- 
bination between the countries, they divide the earth just as 
the Senator has suggested. But I want him to know what is 
the attitude of Mr. Kernan on that subject. I quoted from Mr. 
Kernan, the treasurer of the Skenandoa Rayon Corporation, a 
moment ago, I now quote further as follows: 

Some of the larger and older companies, who have built up their 
factories out of earnings when the industry was entirely new, may just 
meet such competition, but under those conditions the business would 
revert to several such companies and the foreigners who, as you know, 
are all more or less combined in what are called “cartels.” In other 
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words, we would be playing directly into the hands of the large com- 
panies here and the foreign trusts, with a tendency to develop price 
agreements and other abuses which such conditions have invariably 
developed. 


I wanted the Senator to know what is the attitude of this one 
particular company which is in this table put down as affiliatec 
with foreign manufacturers of rayon. 

Mr. WHEELER. Relative costs of production, especian> 
labor cost per pound, should be our basic starting point in under- 
taking a sincere study of the question. 

But how sincere has been the study of this matter by those 
recommending the rates proposed throughout Schedule 13? How 
sincere was the request for delay in determining the rates in 
paragraph 1301 until the Tariff Commission could prepare “ re- 
cent figures? 

As previously stated, the report of the Tariff Commission con- 
tributes figures which give absolutely no basis for determining 
rates. But time was required to collect and prepare the figures. 
What has gone on in that time? 

Pressure has been exerted from every possible side to bring 
influence to bear so that votes on the question would be “ safe.” 
The representatives of the leading producers rushed to Wash- 
ington shortly after January 8—for what purpose? Did they 
undertake to prove that the rates of duty they requested were 
justified by differences in cost of production, or did they give 
essential information as to the relative difference in cost of 
labor per pound of rayon yarn produced in this country and 
abroad? Not so far as I have heard. 

Let me say I have been reliably informed that during the 
time of the delay the lobbyists and the representatives of the 
Du Ponts and the American Viscose Co. immediately came to 
Washington and got busy and had the different little companies 
in the different States wire to their Senators urging them to 
support this obnoxious and unjustifiable tariff npon rayon. I 
am not unmindful of the tremendous power which the rayon 
industry of the company can command. I am not unmindful 
of the financial power it can command in this country, and 1 am 
likewise not unmindful of the political influence which it exerts 
in the country. I realize that when some concern in the State 
in which a Senator lives, whether he be a Republican or a Demo- 
erat, wires him and practically commands him to help this 
industry, whether it belongs to a group in the international 
cartel or to the American Viscose Co. or to the Du Ponts, there 
is an urge upon the part of the Senator to comply with the 
request and to overlook for the moment the great consuming 
masses of the country. 

But I say to Senators here to-day that there is no rate in the 
whole tariff bill that is more unjustifiable than the one the 
committee is seeking to put upon rayon. Senators may talk 
about the interests of the cotton farmers of the South, but any 
sane and sensible man knows that not one dollar of the tariff 
will ever reach the pockets of the poor unfortunate cotton farm- 
ers. Senators can stand in their places and talk if they will 
about the laboring man and the benefit to the laboring man, yet 
every Senator knows that it is the purest kind of bunk that is 
being issued when they falk about the laboring man being 
benefited in the event this tariff is placed upon rayon. 

As I previously said, the report of the Tariff Commission con- 
tributes figures which give absolutely no basis in determining 
the rates, but time was required to collect and prepare the fig- 
ures, and what has gone on during that time? What has gone 
on since the time they were asked for figures? As I said a 
moment ago, the rayon people have gotten busy; they have urged 
every Senator they could command to line up for this duty. 
The representatives of the leading producers of rayon rushed to 
Washington shortly after January 8, and for what purpose did 
they come here? Did they come here to enlighten the commit- 
tee? Did they attempt to give the Finance Committee any 
information as to costs when they were before the committee and 
when the committee had this subject before it? Not at all. 
One can read the record and he .will find that it is practically 
bare of any facts. Did they undertake to prove that the rates 
of duty requested were justified by the difference in costs of 
production or did they give essential information as to the rela- 
tive difference in costs of labor per pound of rayon yarn pro- 
duced in this country and abroad? Did they furnish any kind 
of information to that effect? Not a particle. 

In fact, I have been told specifically that the American rayon 
manufacturers when asked could not justify their rate requests, 
but lamely hid behind the feeble statement that “while they 
don't need them now, they may need them in the future“ But 
they could not sustain even the possible future need, as costs of 
production are being reduced each year, 

Of course, I can not know all the pressure that has been 
brought to bear to carry this matter along in true “ logrolling“ 
style, but here is one example. The papers featured a telegram 
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sent by the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce which was reported 
in the Daily News Record, January 14, 1930, as follows: 


Burraco, January 13.—Raliying to the support of Du Pont Rayon 
Co, and Duffy Silk Co. (Inc.), silk throwsters for some of the largest 
full-fashioned hosiery mills of the country, the Buffalo Chamber of Com- 
merce has filed formal objections to proposed decreases in rayon tariff 
schedules, The rayon and silk industry in Buffalo employs more than 
7,000 workers, the chamber of commerce said in its telegram of protest 
sent to ROYAL S. COPELAND. It was stated that with lower tariff sched- 
ules applying to rayon there would be increased competition with foreign 
producers. The telegram added: “We are deeply concerned at the 
threat of tariff reduction, which will affect approximately $10,000,000 
annual pay rolls in this area and injure. retail trade in Buffalo and the 
Niagara frontier area. We strongly urge no interference with present 
schedules, upon which our plants depend.” 


The statement is inaccurate, misleading, and unworthy of as 
high standing a body as the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce. 
The impression is given in the article that Du Pont Rayon Co. 
and Duffy Silk Co. have a pay roll of $10,000,000 and employ 
7,000 people. Directories show that Duffy Silk Co., who are not 
ruyon producers, are capitalized for $100,000 and employ 200 
people, Rayon is stated to be only part of their business; in 
other words, their importance is small in the present picture. 
The Du Ponts have three factories, of which the largest is stated 
to be in Old Hickory, Tenn., one in Richmond, Va., and one in 
the Buffalo district. At the latter point they are reported to 
have not over 4,500 employees in the manufacture of rayon and 
cellophane. The latter product is not covered in paragraph 1301, 
so the employees active in cellophane can be disregarded. 

If all of the Du Pont rayon were made in the Buffalo dis- 
trict, and they and Duffy Silk Co. employed 7.000 people, as the 
telegram would have us believe, the average wage per worker 
would be $1,422.87 per year. Every fact refutes such an average 
wage, The Department of Commerce figures for labor in 
American rayon plants showed $1,088 per capita in 1927. 

While later figures of the Department of Commerce are not 


available, my understanding is that there has been a reduction | 
I know there | 
has been such a reduction in some of the factories, if not in all. 


of the wages of the employees since that time. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Am I to understand from the Senator's 
statement that the Du Pont Co, is not interested in paragraph 
1301 and that therefore it ought to be eliminated? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; if the Senator so understood he did 
not understand me correctly. He might have so understood, but 
that was not my statement. 

Mr. HASTINGS, But was not the Senator making some such 
statement as his own or quoting it as coming from somebody 
else? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Would the Senator mind rereading it? 

Mr. WHEELER, Tue statement I read was: 


If all the Du Pont rayon were made In the Buffalo district, and they 
and the Duffy Silk Co. employed 7,000 people, as the telegram would 
have us believe, the average wage per worker would be $1,422.87 per 
year. 

The Senator from Delaware, I think, referred to the statement 
previous to that. 

Mr. HASTINGS, Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. That statement is as follows: 


The Du Ponts have three factories, of which the largest is said to be 
in Old Hickory, Tenn., one in Richmond, Va., and one in the Buffalo 
district. At the latter point they are reported to have not over 4,500 
employees In the manufacture of rayon and cellophane. The latter prod- 
uct is not covered in paragraph 1301, so the employees active in 
cellophane can be disregarded. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Is it stated how many are employed? 

Mr. WHEELER. No. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I understood the Senator to say the number 
was 4,500. 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, no; the number given represents a part 
of the employees; but I am giving the figure because of the fact 
that the Buffalo Chamber of Commerce included all of them 
and misrepresented the facts as to the number of employees. 
Of course, however, that is typical of most chambers of com- 
merce which send telegrams to Senators and to Members of the 
House of Representatives. 

Mr. HASTINGS. There is nothing to show how serious that 
misrepresentation was, whether it was 2 per cent, 10 per cent, 
or 50 per cent? 
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Mr. WHEELER. I have pointed it out in my statement. I 
mean it is typical of chambers of commerce to send in tele- 
grams which contain inaccuracies, I do not think, however, 
that very many Senators pay much attention to telegrams which 
are so sent in, because they know how they are generally framed. 
Some man comes along and suggests that a telegram be sent 
to a Senator by the chamber of commerce. Nine-tenths of the 
members of the chamber of commerce do not know anything 
about the matter upon which they are called upon to vote, but 
because somebody asks them to vote they do so and send a tele- 
gram to their Senators or their Representatives in Congress 
purporting to set forth certain facts. I think that most of 
those telegrams probably wind up in the wastebasket. 

But, as I have said, if all the Du Pont rayon were made in 
the Buffalo district and they and the Duffy Silk Co. employ 
7,000 people, the average worker would receive $1,422.87 per 
year. Every factory refutes such an average. However, it is 
considered unquestioned that additional labor-saving devices 
have decreased the average return per laborer since 1927, at 
the same time increasing the number of pounds of rayon pro- 
duced per operator. 

If I may have the attention of the Senator from Delaware 
who is so vitally interested in the laborers employed in the 
rayon industry, I should like to emphasize the statement, which 
I think he will not attempt to refute, that, with the reduction 
in wages which has occurred since 1917 and the increased use 
of machinery, the cost per unit has decreased since the figures 
were given by the Department of Commerce, 

To summarize, labor is being used in this Instance as a stalk- 
ing horse, On the one hand, we find what? We find the rayon 
manufacturers appealing to southern Senators on the ground 
that an Increase in the tariff on rayon is going to help the cot- 
ton farmer, and we hear them appealing to northern Senators 
on the ground it is going to help the laboring man. As I said 
a while ago, and want to repeat and emphasize, during all the 
time that the American Viscose Co, and the Du Pont Co. have 
been piling up huge dividends, huge fortunes, they have not 
thought of the farmer; they have not given him any increase iu 
the prices of product which he produces and which they use, 
but, as a matter of fact, 83 per cent of the rayon produced in 
this country is produced by the viscose process and approxi- 
mately the same amount of foreign rayon is made by the same 
process, 

Nor have they done anything for the laboring man excepting 
to reduce his wages all during this time. It is only, if you 
please, when there Is a tariff bill before the Congress, it is only 
when they are asking for special privilege at the hands of Con- 
gress, only when they are asking for a chance to put their 
hands in the pockets of the American people, that they knock 
at the door of the Congress and plead for the poor down-trodden 
laboring man and for the poor down-trodden farmer. 

Recently the president of the American Viscose Co., Mr. 
Samue! Salvage, has become a member of the executive com- 
mittee of the American Tariff League, of whose activities we 
have heard so much, and we now learn that on June 17 the sec- 
retary of the league telegraphed a Mr. Dingley: 


Your list subcommittee chairman received this morning. Disagrees 
violently with all previous Information and newspapér accounts. 
Please wire immediately with absolute accuracy chairmen of subcom- 
mittee schedules on chemicals, tobacco, silk, and rayon. 


What was their interest in having such information? What 
use did they want to make of it? Certainly, it was net to pro- 
tect the interest of the American consumer. 

There have been continuous requests since the pending tariff 
bill came before us that the question of the tariff be handled 
on the basis of the difference in the cost of production of rayon 
here and abroad. I think that labor is the only item thdt 
really needs protection from foreign competition. The state- 
ment has been made that labor costs in the United States in the 
manufacture of 150 denier rayon are not over 32 cents per 
pound, as against 2144 cents per pound in Holland. I will 
say 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I will inquire who made 
that statement? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will say to the Senator that a Mr. Waldo, 
who was connected with the Stevens Yarn Co., gives me the 
information that the cost of labor on the part of the Holland 
manufacturers is 21½ cents a pound. The other figure of 
32 cents was arrived at in the way I pointed out a moment ago, 
by taking the figures of the American Viscose Co. and the other 
manufacturers of this country as furnished by them to the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Did Mr. Waldo testify before the Finance 
Committee? 

Mr. WHEELER. I understand that he did. 
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Mr. HASTINGS. Does the Senator know where his testi- 
mony may be found? 


Mr. WHEELER. I am not sure that he testified; I am not 


a member of the committee, but the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] is, and he probably will be able to give the Senator the 
However, I have letters from Mr. Waldo, and I 
but I do not know whether he testi- 


information. 
will be glad to read them; 
fied or not. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not recall whether or not 
Mr. Waldo testified before the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. My attention has been just called to the 
fact that Mr. Waldo did testify before the committee when this 
schedule was under consideration, and his testimony appears at 
page 1, Schedule 13, under the date of Monday, July 8, 1929. 

Yet the domestic manufacturers insist upon demanding a con- 
tinuance of the specific duty of 45 cents per pound. However, 
they have been unwilling to give any accurate figures supporting 
their request. The type of information given by the domestic 
manufacturers in the hearings as to relative cost production is 
illustrated by the sworn testimony of Mr. Hiram S. Rlvitz be- 
fore the subcommittee of the Committee on Finance on Schedule 
13, pages 60 to 61 of the hearings. Mr. Rivitz gave his testi- 
mony as the representative of the Rayon Institute and not as 
the representative of the Industrial Rayon Co., of which he is 
president. I quote from his testimony: 


Mr, Rivirz. I want to give you some facts if you have not got 
them, I want to give you some glaring cases right here in this coun- 
try that will substantiate those facts. If I were writing this tariff, I 
would write it more than 45 per cent and more than 45 cents. I would 
write it at least 50. The only reason we have not asked for 50 is the 
fear of being turned down. 


Of course, Mr. Rivitz, representing the Rayon Institute, un- 
doubtedly would ask for 50 cents. He would ask for a dollar. 
He would ask for every dollar that the traffic would bear, and 
he would do it regardless of the American consumer or the in- 
terest of the great mass of the American public. He would do 
it like every one of these men that came down here. They are 
looking after their own selfish interests and their own selfish 
interests alone; and there are men in this body who, I am sorry 
to say, are willing to take their viewpoint without giving it very 
much consideration or investigation. 

That is illustrated, I think, by the fact that there are so few 
people on the floor of the Senate who are apparently the least 
bit interested in what the tariff on rayon is and how it affects 
the great masses of the people of this country. 

The Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] then asked 
Mr. Rivitz this question: 


Why do you think you ought to have 50? Is it because of present 
conditions or because of anticipated conditions? 

Mr. Rivitz. Because of present conditions. Our costs in this country 
are more than twice the costs of foreign manufacturers. 

Senator Simmons. Are you simply talking about labor? 

Mr. Rivirz, No, sir. I am talking about the final product before it 
reaches the public, our actual cost, 

Senator Simmons. Why can you not give us those two items? If you 
want to segregate it, all right, but we would like to get you to give us 
the cost of the goods, 

Mr. Riyrrz. I can give you that. 

Senator Simmons. Not only labor but the other cost abroad and the 
cost of production here, without any profit added at all. 

Mr. Riyrrz. Our costs are about 80 cents a pound. 

Senator Simmons, Without any profit? 

Mr. Rrvitz. Without any administrative or selling expenses whatever. 
I think it is with depreciation. The costs abroad, in Germany, are 
possibly 40 cents a pound. 


That is the kind of information on which the Senator from 
Delaware would hold up the American people and say that they 
were entitled to a 45-cent specific duty. He does not give you 
a fact; he merely draws upon generalities and conclusions con- 
jured up in his mind and taken out of the air, but with no basic 
statement or figure to base it upon. 

Mr, HASTINGS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr, HASTINGS. That was just the complaint I had of the 
Senator from Montana. His whole speech is generalities, with 
no specific information. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am giving some specific information, of 
course, 

Let us analyze this information in accordance with informa- 
tion obtainable from other sources. For instance, on page 1248 
of the Recor you will find that the American Viscose Co., the 
largest producer of rayon yarns in the United States, indicated 
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in their income-tax return these figures, which I quoted from 
the income-tax statement the other day: 

The largest producer of rayon yarn in the United States indi- 
cated in their income-tax return figures a cost per pound of 
goods sold of 47 cents. This does not include depreciation, 

Carrying further the analysis of income-tax statements of 
various companies we find, on analysis, the following: 

I call attention to an analysis of the cost of labor per pound 
and the cost per pound of goods sold, as revealed by the income- 
tax returns for 1928 of five domestic companies, whose combined 
output represented 80 per cent of the total domestic manufac- 
ture of rayons in that year. I am giving you their combined 
output, which represented 80 per cent of the combined output 
of rayon yarns for the year 1928. Three of the companies are 
small independent units, while two are controlled by or affili- 
ated with foreign interests. 

Labor cost and cost of production per pound of Viscose rayon 
yarn, analyzed from income-tax returns for 1928, in a statement 
by the Commissioner of Internal Revenue in response to Senate 
Resolution 108, relative to furnishing the Committee on Finance 
with statements of profits and losses of certain taxpayers 
affected by the pending tariff bill: 

Labor costs: The American Rayon Corporation labor cost, 
35.29 cents. Will the Senator from Delaware or anybody else 
dispute the fact that that is the labor cost of that company— 
35.29 cents? 

American Viscose Co., 30.4 cents. 

Belamose Corporation, not shown. 
labor cost. À 

Du Pont Rayon Co.: For some reason they did not give their 
labor cost. 

Industrial Rayon Co., 37.8 cents. 

The industrial cost, which includes the labor cost and cost 
per pound of goods sold: This does not include depreciation, 
repairs, or administration; but the cost per pound was 70.8 
cents for the Aeme Rayon Co. For the American Viscose Co. 
it was 47.83 cents. 

Mr. President, as I said a moment ago, the American Viscose 
Co. is the largest producer in the United States, if not in the 
world, and part and parcel of the Courtaulds. You want to give 
them 45 cents specific duty upon a product that costs them 47.83 
cents as their industrial cost. What does it mean? Why, it 
means that vou want to give them something like ninety-odd 
per cent. You say you are basing this upon the difference in 
cost of production at home and abroad. I submit, Mr. President, 
that it is inconceivable, and there is not a man upon the floor 
of this body who will stand up here and say that the industrial 
cost to the foreign manufacturer is only 2.83 per cent; but that 
is what you want to give them. 

The industrial cost of the Belamose Co. was 60 cents, and 
you want to give them 45 cents. The industrial cost of the Du 
Pont Rayon Corporation was 67 cents; and the industrial cost 
of the Industrial Rayon Corporation was 59.7 cents. 

The above figures are determined in the following method: 

The Acme Rayon Corporation in that year produced 740,250 
pounds. Their total wages paid were $261,178. The cost of 
their goods, according to the statement furnished to the Internal 


They do not give their 


Revenue Department, was $523,987. 


The American Viscose Corporation produced 54,000,000 pounds. 
Their total wage cost was $16,414,162. The total industrial 


Total wages 
and sularies paid, exclusive of officers, were not shown; but 
their industrial cost was shown to be $996,150. 

The Du Pont Rayon Corporation produced 18,161,000 pounds, 
They failed to show their labor cost, but they did show their 
industrial cost as being $12,186,699. 

The Industrial Rayon Corporation produced, that year, 4,250,- 
000 pounds. Their total wages and salaries paid, exclusive of 
officers, were $1,608,809; and their total industrial cost was 
$2,538,905. 

By dividing those figures, according to their own figures, and 
taking their total production as given by them to the trade 
journals for that year, you get exactly their labor cost and 
exactly their industrial cost without it being camouflaged, with- 
out their having a possible chance of inflating it or deflating it 
for purposes of debate upon the floor of the Senate; and I 
challenge any Senator upon the floor of the Senate to dispute 
the figures which I have furnished. 

You say that you want facts and figures, and you do not 
want generalities. I challenge you to dispute these figures. I 
challenge you to dispute the figures of the American Viscose Co. 
of 47 cents as their total industrial cost. I challenge you to dis- 
pute the figures that 30.40 cents was their labor cost. 

If the purpose of this bill is to protect labor when the labor 
cost was 30 cents, how can you justify a 45-cent specifice duty 
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on à labor cost of 30 cents? How can you justify a 45-cent 
specitic duty upon a labor cost of 37.8 cents; or how can you 
ask for a 45-cent specific duty upon a labor cost of 35.29 cents? 

I am wondering, Mr. President, just what figures will be 
handed in. I am wondering what figures the representatives 
and the lobbyists of the Du Ponts and the American Viscose Co. 
and the Industrial Rayon Co. will produce for the benefit of 
the Senate. Oh, yes; I am wondering what the Fair Tariff 
League, of which the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
GruNnpy] was recently the head, will produce in the Senate. I 
am wondering why it was that they did not testify under oath, 
when they had an opportunity, before the Finance Committee, 
as to what their labor costs were, because I should like to com- 
pare their sworn statement with the statements that have been 
taken from the records of the Treasury Department and the 
statement that they have given out as to the amount they 
produced. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTEH, The Senator is making a very illumi- 
nating argument; and, if he will yield for that purpose, I should 
like to suggest the absence of a quorum, 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum is 
suggested. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 

Ashurst George Keyes 
Barkley Gillett La Follette 
Bingham Glass McKellar 
Black Glenn McMaster 
Blaine Got MeNar., 
lease Goldsborough Meteal 
Borah Gould 

Bratton Greene 

Brock Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 

Broussard Harris 

Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hastings 
Connally Hatfield 
Copeland Hawes 

Couzens Heflin 

Howell 

Johnson 

Jones 

Fletcher Kean 

Frazier Kendrick 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 
Montana will proceed. 

Mr. WHEELER Mr. President, just before the quorum call 
I was giving some figures, which I want to repeat because of 
their Importance in this discussion. 

If we are to enact a tariff law upon some kind of a scientific 
basis, if Senators on the other side of the aisle are honest and 
sincere, and if those who favor a tariff on this side of the aisle 
are sincere when they say that they want to have a tariff, but 
that they want to have it for the benefit of the American farmer 
and the American laboring man, then I hope they will bear these 
figures in mind, which to my mind are indisputable, and I again 
issue the same challenge that I issued a moment ago. I appreci- 
ute that there are some in the Senate who do not care how high a 
duty there is, or perhaps are not interested in seeing the con- 
sumers of the country protected, but if there are those who are 
earnestly and honestly seeking to give protection to the American 
manufacturer, then I want to call their attention to these 
figures, and I would like particnlarly to direct the attention 
of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Book HART] to them, if he will 
give me his attention, I read them a moment ago when he was 
out of the Chamber. 

The labor cost per pound for the Acme Corporation of America 
was 35.29 cents. The American Viscose Co. labor cost was 30.4 
cents. The Du Pont Rayon Co. did not show their labor costs. 
The Industrial Rayon Co. labor cost was 37.8 cents. 

I assume that the Senator from Iowa is interested in protect- 
ing American laborers so that they may be fully paid. As a 
matter of fact, I feel that the only thing we should take into 
consideration is the difference between the labor costs at home 
and those abroad, but if we give a 45-cent a pound specific duty, 
think what we would be doing. With a labor cost of 35 cents 
a pound, if we gave them 45 cents per pound protection, the 
manufacturers in Europe would have to produce the commodity 
10 cents below nothing In order to come in under this tariff. 
The same thing is true as to the American Viscose Co. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, in the labor cost there 
is not figured the labor that goes into the making of the 
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Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh. Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 


Dale 
Dill 
Fess 


Eighty-two Senators have an- 


The Senator from 
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machinery, and the indirect labor. But I want to say this to 
the Senator: There is no such thing as obtaining justice or 
equality for the farmers by raising or lowering tariff rates. 
The profits in a let of these industries are unequal and are 
extortionate, and you are not going to get at them by cutting 
down rates or by putting up rates. You have to go at them 
directly, and that is what 1 propose doing in this matter. If 
we will regulate the profits of these institutions we will not 
have any trouble about rates from then on. It is a ridiculous 
thing to say that without regulating the profits we can control 
these Industries by the imposition of 35 per cent, or any other 
percentage. We have sent over to the Treasury and have gotten 
several volumes on profits. Everybody has howled about the 
profits of these industries, and then when we come to do some- 
thing direct and effective, everybody runs away from the 
proposition. 

I am thoroughly disgusted, as far as I am concerned, with 
all of this tariff making. I know it is unequal, and I know this 
bill is going to be filled with injustice from one end to the 
other, and would be even if the Senator from Montana wrote it 
himself, unless he put a provision in it for the regulation of the 
profits of these industries. That is where I stand on this 
proposition. 

These little technical things do not interest me. But the 
matter of controlling the profits of these protected industries, 
which we have a right to do, does interest me, and when 
the Senator comes here with something along that line he will 
find me standing with him, but until he does, I am going to 
vote for all these schedules which protect farm products, 
whether it is cotton or whether it is corn. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, of course that is the specious 
argument that is always used when one wants to justify him- 
self for voting for some unjustifiable rate. When one says he 
is willing to vote for any kind of a high duty regardless of how 
much it robs the American consumer, and then says the only 
remedy is to take the profits away from them, after he has 
voted to give the profits to them by special legislation, seems 
to me to be the height of foolishness. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the beginning I will say that I have not 
studied the plan of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
about regulating profits, but I understand he proposes to regu- 
late the situation by taking all of the profits above a certain 
figure and turning them over to the Government and then de- 
voting those profits to public use. Assuming that the increase 
in the tariff on many of these products enables the producer 
to increase his output and assuming that the plan of the 
Senator from Iowa were put into effect, what guaranty would we 
have that the excess over and above a reasonable profit taken 
from the average consumer would ever be turned back to him? 

Mr. WHEELER. None, of course, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am in sympathy with what the Senator 
from Iowa wants to do. I think we have a right to take away 
and regulate the profits of corporations and men who are get- 
ting subsidies from the Government of the United States. I 
am not disputing, but I am in sympathy with him in what he 
is trying to accompiish. However, it does not follow, as I look 
at it, because we want to regulate profits that we should allow 
anybody to have a tariff rate that goes clear to the skies, If 
we will look up the great fortunes, not all of them it is true, 
but many of them, of many of the millionaires and of the men 
with incomes of millions, it will be found that they have to a 
great extent been able to make their money and to build up 
their enormous fortunes because of unreasonable, outrageous 
tariff schedules. I speak as a protectionist just as much op- 
posed to an outrageouSly high and sinister tariff as I would be 
opposed to free trade. The Senator from Iowa even if he 
could carry out his plan ought not, It seems to me, to turn his 
back upon any effort like that which is being made by the 
Senator from Montana to reduce enormously high tariff rates. 

If it is for the benefit of the farmer that we are considering 
these matters, then it seems to me we ought to stand behind the 
Senator from Montana because what he is trying to do will 
have a tendency to increase the consumption of rayon. If the 
farmer has an interest in the products that go into the manu- 
facture of rayon then he is interested in having more rayon 
produced and more rayon consumed, and therefore it seems to 
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me that it would be to his benefit to try to reduce the enormous 
tariff rates which have been proposed on rayon instead of trying 
to increase them. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad to have the observation of the 
Senator from Nebraska because, as I was going to say, the 
truth about it is that 83 to 85 per cent of the rayon manufac- 
tured in this country is nrade according to viseose process, 
which is the wood process. The same thing is true in Great 
Britain. There is a small per cent of it made of cotton linter. 
Let us just follow the logic of the argument of the Senator 
from Iowa and see where it leads. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. In just a moment. He would place a duty 
so high as to give the international trust any kind of a tariff 
they want in the name of the American farmer. By so doing 
he would stop the consumption and use of rayon which is be- 
coming quite general, and thereby he would hurt the American 
farmer, because there is not going to be any market or any de- 
mand for his cotton if the use of rayon is curtailed and the 
prices are high. Rayon can be made extremely cheap. It goes 
into the manufacture of the hosiery and underwear and other 
clothing that the poorer classes of the country use, that the 
farmer’s wife is using to-day, and yet the Senator from Iowa 
argues that he would take it out of the pockets of the farmers 
of Iowa, take it out of the pockets of the workingmen of Iowa, 
and turn it over to the international trust and then enact a law 
saying “We are going to take the profits away from them and 
put it into the hands of the Government.” 

If we should get that money into the hands of the Govern- 
ment, what would happen to it? What has happened to it in 
the past? We can only determine the future by what has taken 
place in the past, and history constantly repeats itself. We 
would get an immense amount of money into the hands of the 
Government and then it would be, as it has been in the past, 
expended wastefully. I am in favor of keeping as much of it as 
possible in the hands of the farmers and the laboring classes 
rather than giving it to the trusts and then taking chances on 
getting it away from the trusts and putting it into the Treasury 
of the United States. 

I yield now to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The argument in favor of the Senator’s 


rate of 35 per cent ad valorem is just as vulnerable as every 


other argument he has made. He can not claim that these 
huge profits will not continue under a rate of 35 per cent. If 
there is any logic in his position at all, why not put rayon on 
the free list? His proposal will not meet the inequalities of 
the situation. The matter of raising or lowering tariff rates 
can not meet the inequalities of the tariff system. The only 
way to meet them is to regulate the profits, and I defy the Sena- 
tor to point out any other system that will regulate them at all. 
As long as it is on the present basis, I anr not going to quibble 
about the thing when it is a farm product which we are en- 
deavoring to protect, 

Mr. WHEELER. The foolishness, as it seems to me—I do not 
know any other term to nse—of saying that we will give the 
international cartel a tariff and give the manufacturer a tariff 
and that it will help the farmer who produces the linters is 
very apparent. If we cheapen the product to the consuming 
public, there is more of it consumed, and it seems to me it is 
only logical and there is only one logical conclusion to reach, 
and that is that there is going to be more of the linter used. 
But the fact of the matter is that there is less than 13 or 14 per 
cent of linters used in the manufacture of rayon. 

Mr. President, I want to cite these figures. The labor costs 
have been stated. The cost per pound has been given. In other 
words, the industrial cost for the Acme Co. was 70.8 cents, for 
American Viscose 48.3 cents, for the Belamose Co. 60 cents, for the 
Du Ponts 67 cents, and Industrial Rayon 59.7 cents. Of all the 
factors in the production of rayon, labor alone needs protection, 
These figures, while not including depreciation, show clearly 
why the domestic manufacturers have refrained from giving 
labor costs or production cost figures to substantiate the figure 
of 80 cents, or to justify their request for rates of duty which 
work such a hardship upon the American consumer and take 
away from our people millions in profits, most of which does 
not go even to the American manufacturer, but goes to the 
foreign owner. It goes to the foreign owner and not even to 
the American owner. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will not register another protest 
against this profits argument until the Senator gets in a state 
of mind so he is willing to control and regulate the profits. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator talks about getting in a state 
of mind with reference to regulating profits. I am not trying to 
propose something that I know, as the Senator knows, we could 
not get five men on his side of the Chamber to approve. In the 
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meantime I want to give the American consumer some relief, 
The difference between the Senator from Iowa and myself is 
that he is perfectly willing to offer some impractical plan which 
he knows he can not get five Members of the Senate to vote for, 
and in the meantime he is willing to let this great international 
rayon cartel go out and rob the people of his State while he is 
advocating a proposition which he knows has not a chance in the 
world of even getting out of a committee of the Senate. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The plan of regulating profits is no more 
impractical than the Senator’s rate of 35 per cent. He has not 
told us how a rate of 35 per cent is going to regulate the situ- 
ation. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator has not been here listening to 
my argument, and for that reason he knows little about what 
I haye been telling the Senate. For that reason he feels I have 
not said anything about the practicability of it. It is the same 
argument that has been used by those that have been urged by 
the rayon people to vote for this high duty. I will show the 
Senator in the course of a very few minutes how the 35 per 
cent ad valorem duty would protect the American manufac- 
turer. 

I am not advocating putting rayon on the free list because 
of the fact that I have never been a believer in absolute free 
trade. I have always felt that there are industries in the coun- 
try which need protection against foreign competition. I am 
not advocating this reduction as a free trader. I have never 
done such a thing in my life. I was born and raised in the 
State of Massachusetts, in the industrial center up there, and 
I know that there are manufacturers in the country who do 
need a tariff in order to protect them; but what I am protesting 
against is taking out of the pockets of the great masses of the 
consuming public more than is necessary to protect American 
industry and American workers and to protect the manufacturer 
himself and turning it over to the British Courtalds of London. 

The figures which I have given show the total labor cost for 
making a pound of rayon to be 304 cents to 37.8 cents. It is 
safe to assume the average price of yarn on 150 deniers because 
of the fact that 150 deniers is to-day the one yarn that is used 
more than all the rest of them put together. The labor cost per 
pound of 150-denier yarn made in Holland is 21.5 cents. As I 
said a moment ago, that information was given to me by Mr. 
Waldo, who, I understand, is treasurer of the Stevens Yarn Co. 
I have just casually met him, but there are men here, probably 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Coperanp], who would know 
whether or not he is a reliable citizen. I maintain that the 
Finance Committee or the Tariff Commission or some other goy- 
ernmental body has had full authority for gathering this infor- 
mation in eyen greater detail during the time the question has 
been under consideration. The Treasury agents have been going 
abroad even to the point of creating embarrassing relations 
with foreign countries in some instances in their activities in 
ascertaining the costs of production. 

I maintain that the majority of the Finance Committee, the 
Tariff Commission, or some other Government body have had 
full authority for gathering this information in even greater 
detail during the time the question has been under considera- 
tion. Treasury agents have been active abroad even to the 
point, in some instances, of creating embarrassing relations with 
foreign countries in their efforts to ascertain the cost of pro- 
duction. The rate for rayon yarn, now standing at a minimum 
of 45 cents a pound, has been used to create untold millions of 
dollars of profit for foreign stockholders in American rayon 
plants, and those profits have been instrumental in the same for- 
eign interests gradually establishing a world monopoly in rayon, 
so that to-day there is probably no industry more centrally 
organized and completely controlled than is the rayon industry ; 
and it has been built up, to a large extent, in this country by 
exorbitant tariff rates. 

Mr. President, I want to call attention to the figures furnished 
by the Tariff Commission to the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot], a copy of which was furnished to me. On 150-denier 
yarn, which this rate affects, the average dutiable value per 
pound is 74 cents; transportation and insurance, 5 per cent, or 
3.7 cents; landed cost, except duty and importer’s charges, 77 
cents; landed cost, including importer’s charges and expenses— 
8 per cent—but no duty, 84.4 cents. 

List price in the United States, $1.15; net selling price of 
domestic yarn, less 2 per cent cash discount and 5 per cent 
quantity discount, $1.07. 

Margin between the net price of domestic yarn and imported 
yarn—omitting duty on imported yarn—22.6 cents, 

The net result of ad valorem duties added to imported yarn 
is that a duty of 30 per cent ad valorem would be equivalent 
to 22.2 cents, and would cover the difference; that a duty of 
35 per cent ad valorem would be equivalent to 25.9 cents; if it 
were 29.6 per cent a 40 per cent ad valorem duty would be 
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equivalent to 29.6 cents; and that.a 45 per cent ad valorem duty 
would be equivalent to 33.3 cents, 

These prices are figured on published list prices of domestic 
rayon, Which prices frequently are very much reduced in actual 
sale, In spite of this, the average net profit per pound, after 
deducting taxes and all charges of every nature, shown by the 
income tax returns of the majority of domestic manufacturers 
is as follows: 

The American Viscose Co, produced in 1928, 54,000,000 pounds; 
its percentage of the total production in the United States in 
1928 was 54.4; Its net profit was $31,645,901 and its net profit 
per pound was 58 cents 

The Du Pont Rayon Co, produced in 1928, 18,161,000 pounds; 
percentage of total production in the United States in 1928, 18 
per cent; net profit was $6,924,591, or a net profit per pound of 
31 cents. 

The Industrial Rayon Co, produced 4.250.000 pounds; their 
percentage of total production in the United States was 4.3 per 
cent; their net profit was $1,608,027, and their net profit per 
pound was 87.8 cents, 

The Tubize Co. produced in 1928, 8,500,000 pounds; their per- 
centage of total production in the United States was 9.1; their 
net profit was $1,957,567, and net profit per pound 20.6 cents. 

The Belumose Co, produced in 1928, 1,650,000 pounds, or 14 
per cent of the total domestic production; their net profit was 
$115,822, and they made a net profit per pound of 7.2 cents. 

The Acme Rayon Co. produced 740,250 pounds; they produced 
0.8 of 1 per cent of the United States production; their net 
profit was $45,974, and their net profit per pound was 6.2 cents. 

It should be called to the attention of the Senate that the 
Aeme Co. is located in Cleveland, Ohio; that they make 300 
deniers, and are selling thelr product much below the market 
price because of the fact that they are producing a very in- 
ferior quality, as 1 am told. 


However, the four great concerns in the country—the Viscose, | 
the Du Pont Co., the Industrial Rayon Co., and the Tubize Co.— | 


all made from 20 per cent to 58 cents profit per pound. I ask 
that the table from which I have quoted may be placed in the 
Recor at this point. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. 
The table is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so ordered, 


Price of 
domestic 
yarns,’ net 
selling 
price less 
2 per cent 
cash dis- 
count and 
5 per cant 
. Ó 
discount 


[Landed cost 
including 
.| importer’s 

eo en | charges and 

er's | expenses 8| 

an | percent), 

but no duty 


Landed 


Transpor-| Cost ex- 


tation, in- 
surance, 
jote., Sper 
cent 


Average 

dutiable 

value por 
pound 


Type of yarn List 


port 
charges 


$0. 087 
. 033 
029 | 
024 


$0, 777 
. 690 
+60 
514 


Margin bo- Net result of ad valorem duties added to 
tween not imported yarns 
price of 
domestic 
yarn and 
imported | 
yarn (omit- 
ting duty 
on im- 
ported 
yarn) ! 


Type of yarn 


30 per 
cent 


35 per 
cont 


40 per 
cent 


45 per 
cent 


$0. 333 
2 
27 
2 


$0. 222 
107 
171 
147 


$0. 226 
-274 
279 
. 326 


1 These prices are figured on the published list prices of the domestic rayon, which 
prices frequently are very much reduced in actual sales. In spite of this, the average 
net profit per pound, after deducting taxes and all charges of every nature, shown 
by the [ncome-tax returns of the majority of the domestic manufacturers is as follows: 


| Percentage 
total pro- 
duction in 

United 
States in 

1928 

54.4 81, 645, 901 

18 6, 924, 591 

4.3 1, 008, 027 

1, 957, 567 

115, 822 

45, O74 


Pounds 
produced 
in 1928 


Net profit 


Name of concern Net profit per 


American Viscose. 

Du Pont Rayon 
Industrial Rayon 
Tubize (nitro cellulose) 
Balamose Rayon 
Acme Rayon 


54, 000, 000 | 
18, 161, 000 | 
4, 250, 000 | 
8, 500, 000 
1, 650, 000 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me ¢all the attention of 
the Senator from Utah to the fact that in taking these figures 
given by the Tariff Commission it should be borne in mind that 
they are not based upon the cost of production but they are 
based upon list prices. We can not get a fair basis for rate- 
making purposes when we take the selling price, as the Senator 
from Utah well knows, because if we should use that, basis, and 
they should add $10 to their selling price, we would then be 
asked to provide a tariff rate upon an increased selling price of 
$10, and naturally they could get almost any tariff they de- 
sired; but taking their own figures, based on the selling price, 

| if we should give them an ad varolem duty of 35 per cent, it 
would give them a specific duty of 25.9 cents, when, according 
to the figures that I have here, 22.6 cents per pound specific duty 
would cover all that is needed. 

I am not asking that the rate be reduced to the basis of 22.6 
cents; I am only asking that it be reduced to the figure that 
will give them 25.9 cents. 

I appreciate, Mr. President, that I have taken much more time 
than I intended to take when I started upon this argument, and 
I wish to summarize and call attention to five reasons to which 
I have already referred why the tariff rate on rayon should not 
be increased. 

The first reason is that a specific rate of duty has no place in 
the rayon schedule. 

Second, a 45 cents per pound specific duty is merely a screen 
to conceal an exorbitant tariff rate. It would amount, as has 
been pointed out by Mr. Bennett, as has been demonstrated by 
the figures furnished by the Tariff Commission, as has been 
pointed out by Mr. Waldo, of the Stevens Yarn Co., and as has 
been pointed out by everyone with whom I have consulted about 
it, that it would amount to all the way from 70 to 112 per cent. 

The third reason is that the American rayon manufacturers 
do not need this protection. 

Fourth, 150-denier rayon constitutes but 70 per cent of the 
country’s total consumption, and was selling at $2.75 a pound 
when the minimum specific duty of 45 cents a pound was im- 
posed in 1922. The price has been reduced 60 per cent, with the 
result that a speecific duty of 45 cents a pound would be an 
increase of 150 per cent when figured on an ad varolem basis. 
In the face of this change, what justification can be given for 
asking for a 45 cents specifie duty. So far as the printed record 
shows, no domestic manufacturer of rayon has furnished the 
committee one single reason or any specific facts upon whieh to 
base a 45-cent specific duty. 

As I said a moment ago, I am not unmindful of the pressure 
and the economic power of the Du Pont people, nor am I un- 
mindful of the power of the American Viscose Co. and the other 
manufacturers of rayon in the United States; I am not unmind- 
ful of their power both industrially and politically, and I know, 
Mr. President, that it is difficult to stand up here and vote for 
a lower duty when a manufacturer in a given State is asking 
his representatives in the Senate and the House to vote for a 
higher duty, when he sends an appeal to them and causes the 
little chamber of commerce in the community where he lives 
to appeal likewise to them; but the question Involved is, Are we 
going to let the rayon manufacturers who have been making 
tremendous profits further burden the American consuming 
public, or are we going to give them a rate which is justified, 
which is bonest, and which will fully protect them and more 
than protect them, in view of the difference of cost of production 
at home and abroad. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, I have listened with consid- 
erable interest and with very much concern to the address of 
the distinguished Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. Of 
course, it is not necessary for me to call the attention of the 
Senate to the fact that there are manufacturing interests in 
this country which are demanding of Congress a greater tariff 
than is necessary. No man of any experience Can escape the 
conclusion that that happens to every Congress where a tariff 
is in the making. 

The Senator from Montana has made more than one speech 
relative to the pending tariff bill, but this is the first time I 
have ever heard him make an attack upon the foreign manu- 
facturer. He comes here pleading that he is interested in the 
consumer and anxious to protect the consumer, and, in order 
that the consumer may be protected, he insists on as low a 
tariff as possible so that the foreign manufacturer may be able 
to send his products into this country. To-day is the first time 
I ever realized that the Senator from Montana was for any 
tariff on anything. 

He made the statement a little while ago that the tariff here 
ought to be 35 per cent ad valorem. He certainly gave, it seems 
| to me, no satisfactory figures for that particular rate. 

I do not think an attack ought to be made upen the foreign 
investor who has come to America and expended his money in 
| building plants in America where the American wage earner is 
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employed. I think it is true that the Viscose Co. came to 
America first and engaged in this business; and I think it is 
also true that it is owned by British interests. 

My recollection also is that they were protected when they 
came here by an American patent which prohibited other people 
from engaging in this kind of business, and they did make tre- 
mendous profits, and for all I know, they continue to make tre- 
mendous profits; but I see no particular reason why they should 
be attacked on that account. I see no particular reason why 
Congress should be prejudiced against the Viscose Co. because 
the owners live in England and because they have made a lot 
of money in America, 

So far as I know, there is nothing that appears in the record 
that shows whether that money that is being made is solely 
made in America, or whether it is being made in the great 
factories of the Viscose Co. in other parts of the world; but it 
is impossible for America, because of that, to refuse to protect 
the interests of its own manufacturing concerns, owned by 
American people. In this argument that is made here, however, 
we find this great English trust being attacked in the first place, 
and the Du Pont interests being attacked in the second place. 

I wish it might be true that we could get away from the idea 
of being prejudiced against people because they happen to have 
more money than certain Senators sitting around here have. 

The statement was made by the Senator from Montana that 
since the time this question was first discussed upon the floor 
of the Senate and the present time, the Du Pont interests and 
the other interests got their lobbyists busy, and came to Wash- 
ington to bear down upon Senators in order that they might 
save this rate in this bill, I do not know whether that is true 
or not, and I doubt very much whether the Senator from Mon- 
tana knows whether it is true or not, 

If the Du Pont interests are interested in rayon at all or in 
this rate at all, I repeat what I said a few days ago when some 
other section of this bill was being considered—that no member 
of the Du Pont Co. had mentioned it either to my colleague or 
to myself. 

Ah, but there is in Delaware a corporation that is greatly 
interested, because only a few years ago they made an invest- 
ment. They heard about the great profits that it was possible 
to make in the rayon industry, and they took their chances, and 


they built a plant in Delaware, and they employ no lobbyists 


here. Whatever lobbying they do, they do themselves; and they 
do it. so far as I know, through the representatives of their 
own State. What they are trying to get is nothing more than 
that which will enable them to conduct their business upon a 
basis that will return a reasonable profit. 

The fact that the Viscose Co. has been engaged for a long time 
in this business, and is enabled, perhaps, to make more money 
per pound out of it than some other concern can make; the 
fact that the Du Pont Co. has back of its corporation large in- 
vestments, a great amount of capital, and perhaps can buy 
cheaper and manufacture cheaper than this small company, is 
no reason why the Congress should not give to the small com- 
pany a reasonable protection. 

It was impossible for me to follow the figures that were given 
to the Senate a few moments ago by the Senator from Montana 
IMr. WHEELER]. They are so different from the figures which 
have been furnished me by the Delaware Rayon Co., a reputable 
concern employing a great number of people in Delaware, and 
paying them good wages, that I can not help but believe that 
they are talking about different subjects. 

As late as January 9 this company wrote me this letter: 


The main point of contention seems to be on the 45 cents per pound 
minimum tariff under which we have been operating since 1922, and 
with which we are satisfied, even though the imports show an increase 
every year. The importers naturally want this lowered, so that they 
can sell cheaper than the American manufacturers’ cost; and they are 
endeavoring to have this rate changed to 45 per cent of the importer’s 
invoice price. 

When you take into consideration that in Europe, due to their very 
low labor rates, rayon yarn may be produced as low as 42 cents per 
pound, and that the average cost of production here is about 80 cents 
per pound without selling cost, you can appreciate that a minimum 
to-day of 45 cents per pound is none too much, and any reduction 
in same will very seriously impair the operation of the rayon industry 
in this country. 


Mr. President, it seems to me that the consumer can have no 
particular complaint with respect to this rayon industry when 
we remember that in 1922, when this very tariff—the tariff that 
is now being demanded by the rayon industry—was put upon 
the statute books, this material was selling for $2.75 per pound. 
All the way from that time until the present time it has been 
constantly reduced, until to-day it is selling for $1.15 per pound. 
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Can it be charged, therefore, that the high tariff placed upon 
this material by the American Congress has been an unfortunate 
thing for the consumer? Has it been unfortunate for the con- 
sumer that that tariff was placed there in 1922? I have no 
doubt that the Senator from Montana complained about it then 
the same as he is complaining to-day; but the truth is that with 
all of the industry, with the English concern and all the other 
people of Europe interested in it in this country, the American 
manufacturer has gone in there with this protection, and has 
brought down the price from $2.75 to $1.15. 

I ask, in the face of that, how is it possible for the American 
consumers to complain that they have not been treated fairly 
in this industry by the manufacturer? 

There is another thing that I want to call to the attention 
of the Senator from Montana, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Delaware 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was interested in the letter from which the 
Senator quoted. What was the name of that company? 
ae HASTINGS. The Delaware Rayon Co., of New Castle, 

ei, 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the Senator figures to show what their 
profits were per pound, and the amount of production, and so 
forth? I think perhaps the Senator from Montana gave that 
information; but if he did, I have forgotten it. 

Mr. HASTINGS, I will say to the Senator that that does 
not appear in that particular letter. 

Mr, NORRIS. Has the Senator that information? I should 
like to get an idea, if I can, about their capitalization, the 
amount of their production, their profits, and so forth, if the 
Senator has it. 

Mr. HASTINGS (reading): 

Inclosed you will find the report of our costs for the year 1928, plus 
a reasonable profit, which gives a total of $1.08 per pound, as against 
the selling price for that year of approximately the same figure. 

You will find inclosed our balance sheet of December 31, 1928. Our 
net profits during this period were $177,312. Dividends paid were 
$100,000. In taking these figures into consideration it should be remem- 
bered that since that time, during the year 1929, there has been a 23 
per cent reduction in the sales price of rayon yarn in this country, which 
will naturally affect our earnings for this year. 


Mr. President, I was about to call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that in France the spinner 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit me, 
what is the capitalization of the company? Has the Senator 
that information? 

Mr. HASTINGS. The capital stock outstanding December 31, 
1928, of all classes, was $2,595,000. 

In France the price paid to the male spinner was $7.50 per 
week, as against $34.50 paid in the United States; to the female 
spinner, $4.50 per week, versus $19.50; and to the sorter $4.50, 
against a wage of $19.25 in the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Delaware 
further yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. I hope the Senator will pardon me for in- 
terrupting him so often; but there is a little more information 
with regard to that corporation that I should like to get, if 
the Senator has it. Is the capitalization of the company rep- 
resented by the cash investment? Has there been any stock 
dividend; and when and how long has the company been in 
operation? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not know whether there is any infor- 
mation here that shows; but my recollection is that it has been 
in operation some three or four years—only a very short time, 

Mr. NORRIS. Has the capital stock changed in that time? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I do not think so. I will send to the Sen- 
ator a balance sheet as of December 31, 1928. 

Mr, NORRIS. Does that show how the capital was made up? 
What I am trying to get at is this: I should like to know 
whether the capitalization of the company is represented by 
actual cash investment. In other words, how much has been 
invested in the business by this company? 

Mr. HASTINGS. I am sorry I can not give the Senator any 
more information, I was only quoting the letter in the first 
place to show the cost to this particular company of this yarn. 
1 did not have in mind the other when I started to address the 
Senate; so I am not sufficiently familiar with it to give the 
Senator all the information that might be desirable. 

Mr. President, it seems to me that there are two important 
things to be considered in connection with this rate, and the 
history of it in connection with it. 
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In the first place, as I pointed out, there has been a reduc- 
tion In the price from $2.75 until it has reached $1.15; and that 
was under the present tariff rate, which, I understand, is not 
changed at all in this bill. Certainly it is not changed so far 
as this particular item is concerned. The rate of 45 cents per 
pound, as I understand, was placed in the law in 1922 under a 
provision that it should be the minimum; that nothing should 
be less than that. It was all on an ad valorem basis. In the 
hearings this can be found on page 1798. ‘These figures show 
that the pounds had increased from 1,072,040 pounds in 1919 to 
12,158,219 pounds in 1928, with the values shown there. The 
value per pound has been reduced from $4.12 to 86.4 cents. 
The equivalent ad valorem duty in 1928 was 53.77 per cent, and 
per pound 46.3 cents, 

It seemed to me that one would get the impression from the 
address of the Senator from Montana that an effort was being 
made by this industry to reduce the rates, but that Is not 
true. What they are endeavoring to do is to have the rates 
remain where they are in order that the industry may con- 
tinue to prosper, and they continue to pay the wages they have 
been accustomed to paying. 

My attention has been called by my colleague to the fact that 
during the same period the prices in foreign countries, where 
the wages are approximately 22 per cent of those prevailing 
here, have dropped from $1.60 per pound to 50 cents per pound, 
so that the 45 per cent ad valorem rate would represent a duty 
of only about 20 cents per pound. The 45 per cent ad valorem 
would only give that for the present, and that makes it neces- 
sary to keep the 45 cents per pound specific duty in the bill. 

Mr. President, the important thing for us to consider, it seems 
to me, is to what extent we want to permit the foreign manu- 
facturer to send his goods here in competition with us, taking 
away from our manufacturers and our laborers the opportunity 
to make that much of this material. 

In 1922 the foreign manufacturers were sending to this coun- 
try 2,087,000 pounds. In 1929, with the same tariff, they were 


sending here 16,119,989 pounds, or about 13 per cent of all that 
being used in this country. 

I am not convinced, and I do not believe it is true, that a re- 
duction of this tarif rate to 35 per cent ad valorem, which is 
demanded by the Senator from Montana, would have any par- 
ticular effect upon the American consumers of this particular 


article. 

I believe that there is keen enough competition among the 
American producers themselves to bring the price down to a 
point where it will not be an imposition upon the consumer at 
all. I am satisfied that the competition in the United States, 
without any competition from abroad, will take care of that situ- 
ation. 

The American is in a different position from the investor in 
Europe, for this reason. The Viscose Co. have their plants all 
over the world now; I do not know in just what parts of the 
world, but at least they have many of their plants in Europe. 
They have their plant in the United States. The tariff rate 
affects them very little. They are able to compete on either side 
of the ocean, They are in a different position from other manu- 
facturers, and what might be called the American manufacturers, 
and I think it might be sald to the great credit of the manufactur- 
ing industry of the United States that they had pluck enough and 
courage enough to go Into this business when it no longer was 
a monopoly, although the Viscose Co. had a great advantage 
over them. I think it was to their great credit that they es- 
tablished plants in all the various States of the Union, furnish- 
ing labor an opportunity for a good wage, and giving to the 
people of the South, the producers of cotton, an outlet for their 
cotton that is of great value to the producers of that great 
product. 

I think the Congress ought to hesitate, and ought to hesitate 
long, before putting around this industry anything that could 
in any way strangle it or prevent it from progressing. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have inserted in the Recoxp, 
witbout reading, a statement regarding this subject. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 

RAYON INDUSTRY 
(Par. 1301) 


This industry was not established upon a practical basis In the United 
States until 1910, and for the ensuing 10 years remained the monopoly 
of the American Viscose Co., operating under British patents. 

Since the expiration of the basic patent in 1920, 12 American-con- 
trolled companies have entered the feld, thereby expanding the industry 
to 14 States and setting up effective domestic competition. 

The States in which the Industry is located are: Massachusetts, 
Rhode Island, New Hampshire, Connecticut, New York, Pennsylvania, 
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Ohio, Delaware, Maryland, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, 
Tennessee, and Georgia. 

The bill before the Senate is essentially the same ns the existing 
jaw—45 per cent ad valorem on yarn of 150 denier, with a proviso 
that the duty should amount to not less than 45 cents per pound. 

The chief development of the domestic industry was during the 
earlier years of the act of 1922, when the 45 per cent ad valorem, apply- 
ing to a European price of $1.60 per pound, gave a duty of 72 cents 
per pound. R 

Domestic competition has reduced the American price of 150 denier 
from $2.75 per pound in 1922 to $1.15 pes pound in 1929, a record 
surpassing that of any other domestic industry. 

In the same period, however, foreign prices, under wage scales ap- 
proximately 22 per cent of those prevailing here, have dropped from 
31.60 per pound to 50 cents per pound or under, so that the 45 per 
cent ad valorem rate renders a duty of only about 20 cents per pound. 

Testimony before the congressional committees showed domestic costs 
of production to be from 82 cents to $1 per pound, so that with the 
catchall clause, providing that the minimum duty shall be 48 cents per 
pound, the domestic industry faces ruin. 

The total capital invested in the domestic industry is upward of 
$260,000,000. 

Wage earners employed exceed 45,000, with wages of upward of 
$51,000,000 per year. 

The industry purchases American raw materials to the extent of 
$20,000,000 per annum, these purchases including 115,000,000 pounds of 
cotton linters and 120,000,000 pounds of corn sugar. 

While American production has increased from 25,000,000 pounds in 
1922 to 120,000,000 pounds in 1929 (or by something less than four 
times), Imports have increased from 2,100,000 pounds in 1922 to 
18,000,000 pounds in 1929, or an increase by nearly nine times. 

Although the business was profitable up to and during the earlier 
years of the act of 1922, both domestic and foreign competition have 
served to reduce these profits to normal with the original company, 
while newer concerns bave not yet paid a dividend. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Gillett 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 
Black Got 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 

Greene 


Borah 

Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


La Follette Simmons 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 

3 Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Overman 
T Se da 

pps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Fess Sheppard 


Fletcher Kendrick Shipstead 
Frazier Keyes Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-two Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present. 

The question is on agreeing to the substitute amendment 
offered by the Senator from Montana [Mr. Wu! to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have been told that the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], who is a member 
of the Committee on Finance, desires to address the Senate on 
this matter, but he is not present. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia has 
been in charge of this matter for the minority, and he notified 
me this morning that on account of illness in his family he 
would not be able to remain here to-day. I do not think it is 
the purpose of the Senator from Georgia to engage in any dis- 
cussion of the matter at this time. He discussed it to some 
extent when it was up before. 

Mr. WHEELER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may we not have the amend- 
ment stated? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 183, paragraph 1301, the Senator 
from Montana proposes in lieu of the committee amendment 
to insert the following: 


Pan. 1301, Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or 
grouped, and yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, all the 
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foregoing not specially provided for, 35 per cent ad valorem; and in 
addition, yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall be 
subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem, Any of the 
foregoing yarns if having in the singles 11 turns twist per inch, but 
not more than 32 turns twist per inch, shall be assessed at the rate 
of 45 per cent ad valorem; twisted more than 32 turns per inch, 50 per 
cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMITH. Mr, President, I do not want to delay the vote, 
but I want to know whether the committee amendment raises 
the duty above that in the present law. Does it change the duty, 
and if so, to what degree does it change it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it does increase it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The present law is 45 cents a pound, is it 
not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The rate provided in the House text is 45 
cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And in the bill as reported the rate is 45 
cents; that is, the 45 cents a pound is the minimum. In other 
words, the rate, no matter what the value might be, on an 
ad valorem basis shall never be less than 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. WHEELER. In reality it amounts, according to the 
figures I have, to about 80 or 90 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there is a dispute about that. 

Mr. WHEELER. I appreciate there is a dispute about it, but 
the Senator can not take the figures of the Tariff Commission 
and arrive at any other conclusion about it because of the fact 
that if we give them 35 per cent ad valorem duty, basing it upon 
their own figures, we give them the protection on the 150 deniers 
that they want. 

Let me say, inspired by the question asked by the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. SmrrE], that the 45 cents per pound 
specific duty amounts in reality, according to practically every 
figure that has been given on this product, to from 75 to 112 per 
cent. The rayon manufacturers have never furnished any fig- 
ures to the committee at all to show the costs of production at 
home, to say nothing about the costs of production abroad. This 
is not in the interest of labor, because I have shown beyond 
peradventure of doubt that the labor costs in the United States 
of the Viseose Co. are about 33 cents, as I recall it, ard of the 
Holland Co. about 21 cents, = 

It can not be classified as a tariff for the benefit of the cotton 
farmer because of the fact that if we reduce the price of rayon 
to the consuming public it means that more of the cotton linters 
are going to be used. It can not be justified either on the 
ground of benefiting labor or the farmer. 

The only way it can be justified, and let there be no mistake 
about it, is on the basis of the fact that the Du Pont interests 
and the American Viscose Co. interests have been fighting and 
lobbying for it. When the continuances were asked about two 
weeks ago, so we could be furnished with certain information, 
their representatives immediately moved down to the Capital 
for the purpose of lobbying to get the bill through. They have 
gone out and tried to get chambers of commerce and other or- 
ganizations to help them. I do not see how it is possible for 
any Senator on this side of the Chamber to justify his vote 
for an increased duty upon rayon products. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. CARAWAY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield first to the Senator from Florida, 
who. rose first. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 


I want to ask the Senator two questions: 
First, he mentioned what the ad valorem duty would amount 


to under the committee amendment. What would the ad va- 
lorem duty be under his proposed amendment? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am proposing to give an ad valorem 
duty of 35 per cent; and in addition to that I propose to give 
5 cents, in accordance with the present law, for certain addi- 
tional twists, 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator has contended that the whole 
industry is under the control of large foreign interests? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. FLETCHER. British or Holland, or interests from else- 
where? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; German and French. 

Mr. FLETCHER. How would it be to the interest of the 
foreign people to have a duty on rayon? 

Mr. WHEELER. Simply because of the fact that by having 
such a duty they can keep up the ‘price to the Anrerican con- 
suming public, as they are doing, and eontinue taking our 
money in profits. The Viscose Co., which is a British-owned 
concern, can raise the price to the American public. By keeping 
up the price of rayon in this country they will continue to make 
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their large profits which they send back to Great Britain. It 
has deyeloped to the extent that there is now a great interna- 
tional cartel in the rayon industry. I read extensively earlier 
in the day from a report which was furnished by the Depart- 
ment of Commerce. 

I realize the pressure that has been brought to bear by the 
rayon industry to put across this schedule, but in my judgment, 
and I say this without fear of successful contradiction, this is 
one of the most nefarious items in the whole tariff bill. If the 
Democratic Party and its leaders are going to stand for this 
kind of a tariff upon rayon, then we might as well disband and 
say we are for a tariff representing the difference in the costs 
of production at home and abroad. I challenge any Senator to 
give any figures or any facts that will show that the American 
Viscose Co. is not producing it in this country at 47 cents. 

I yield now to the Senator from Arkansas and apologize for 
keeping him waiting so long. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to call attention to the extreme 
activity of the people who are interested in a higher duty on 
rayon. The women’s committee which is studying the cost of 
living, aS soon as they gave out their statement with reference 
to rayon, were visited by representatives of the industry and 
told what powerful people are interested in it. They were told 
that they were flying in the face of the President's program, 
and every means possible was employed to make them recant. 
They were told that they were threatening prosperity. The 
women’s committee were told that these people represented 
chambers of commerce who had protested against their stand. 
But upon investigation every such representation was found to 
come from somebody who was the hired agent and propagandist 
of the manufacturers of rayon. No argument was too utterly 
foreign to the truth for them to refrain from indulging in and 
using in trying to make these women retract their statement 
that the bill was hurtful in the matter of rates on women's 
clothing to the women of America and opposed by our women 
everywhere. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let no Senator be mistaken about this. 
Let no one ever go out of this Chamber and say he wants to 
put a tariff on a given manufacture to cover the difference in 
the cost of production at home and abroad and think that his 
statement is going to be believed by the American people if he 
votes for a 45-cent specific duty upon this industry. Let no 
Senator be fooled, because the American people are going to 
know just exactly how he voted and they are going to know the 
reasons for Senators baying voted upon this matter. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, as I understand, the Senator’s 
amendment will give a rate of duty of 35 per cent on rayon? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator may have given this informa- 
tion to the Senate earlier in the day, but I should like to 
inquire whether it is true, as I have heard it stated, that the 
foreign manufacturers of rayon in the United States produce 
about 65 per cent of all rayons produced in this country. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is correct. I had the figures here 
and gave them this morning. The American Viscose Co., which 
is the largest producer, is owned by British capital. As a mat- 
ter of fact, their trade-mark is the British Crown. The report 
of the Department of Commerce for 1928 or 1927 shows abso- 
lutely how practically the great bulk of American concerns are 
tied up and interlocked with, if they are not absolutely con- 
trolled by foreign concerns. It is generally conceded to be the 
greatest international cartel that has ever been organized in 
the United States. Then to hear Senators say, “I am doing 
this in the interest of the American farmer or in the interest of 
American labor,“ or to have some expert say this or that, is to 
my mind appalling. The Tariff Commission has no figures that 
would possibly justify a 45-cent specific duty on 150 denier. 
No tariff expert has testified before any committee that it was 
justified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we might assume that there does exist 
some isolated independent producer of rayon who might make 
a fairly reasonable case in favor of an increased tariff to meet 
his particular situation, yet we could not grant that rate with- 
out at the same time benefiting the large producers who need 
no greater protection than that provided in the Senator's 
amendment? 

Mr. WHEELER. Exactly. There are one or two concerns 
that made only a small profit, one a profit of 6 per cent on 
gross sales and another one 7 per cent, but the big concerns 
made all the way from 20 to 45 per cent upon the gross sales. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call the attention of 
the Senate to the ad valorem rates in the act of 1922, in the 
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House text, and In the bill as reported by the Senate Finance 
Committee, all as reported te us by the Tariff Commission. In 
the act of 1922 the rate on singles was 54.02 per cent ad 
vulorem; the rate on plies was 56.57 per cent; the total was 
54.00 per cent. The House rate is 54.52, or one-half of 1 per 
cent increase over the present law. On ply the House rate is 
53.68, and the total is 54.5. 

By the bill as reported to the Senate the rate on singles is 
55.23; on ply, 53.68, the same as in the House bill, and a reduc- 
tion from the act of 1922; and the total is 55.19. 

So far as the bill as reported to the Senate is concerned, the 
rates of duty are 0.1 of 1 per cent higher on the total; that is 
all; In other words, 55.19 as against 55.09 in the act of 1922, 
and on plies the duty in the act of 1922 was 56.57, and as the 
bili has been reported to the Senate the rate is 53.68, or a 
reduction, 

On the singles the duty in the act of 1922 was 54.02, and in 
the Senate bill it is 55.23, less than a 2 per cent increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER rose. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. 
plete this statement. 

Let us see what the effective duties are. The effective duty 
on 150 denier singles remains at 45 cents a pound; the effective 
duty on fine singles, valued at over $1 per pound, is increased 
from 45 per cent to 50 per centum ad valorem. That is the 5 per 
cent increase, The effective duty on ply yarn valued at less than 
$1 a pound is decreased from a rate of 50 cents a pound to a 
minimum rate of 45 cents a pound. 

Those are the rates carried in the bill, as the Senate Com- 
mittee on Finance has reported it, and on which the vote is to 
be taken, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate for 
only a very short time and shall probably say what I have 
previously said, but it seems to me that it ought to be said as 
to the particular item which is before us. 

I myself do not claim to have sufficient information to enable 
me to fix tariff rates, Necessarily we have to depend to some 
extent, at least, I do with my limited capacity, on others. I 
have listened to the argument, I have heard the Senator from 


I desire to com- 


Montana [Mr. Wreerer] and I have listened to the replies that 
have been made to his argument; but, with due respect to 
those who are opposed to the position taken by the Senator 


from Montana, I desire to say that it seems to me they have 
utterly failed to refute the argument that he has presented this 
afternoon to the Senate. 

It is of very small importance, of course, to the Senate how 
I shall vote on this particular amendment. I desire to say, how- 
ever, that I believe, despite the fact that the argument of the 
Senator from Montana, in my judgment, stands practically un- 
answered, probably there are enough organized votes in the Sen- 
ate to defeat his motion, and it is going to be done by main 
strength and not by argument. 

Mr. President, dt seems to me that the burden of proof is on 
those who want to retain the rates reported by the Finance 
Committee in face of the argument made this afternoon in 
favor of the motion of the Senator from Montana, the effect 
of which would be to reduce the duty on rayon to 35 per cent 
ad valorem. That is the main part of the motion; that there 
shall be Imposed a duty of 35 per cent ad valorem on the kind 
of rayon that enters into most of the manufactures which are 
the products of rayon yarns. A duty of 35 per cent, Mr, Presi- 
dent, upon a practical necessity of life is quite a burden for the 
consumer to bear, At the risk of repeating what I have previ- 
ously said, I desire to say that it seems to me we are forgetting 
one part of this equation, and a very important part. 

No one has raised his voice, except the Senator from Mon- 
tana, in favor of protecting the interests of the consumer of 
rayon. Is it true that the great rayon corporations, having in 
their grip, as has been said, as remains undisputed, and as has 
been shown by the Senator from Montana, control over the 
industry—is it true that in order to live they must have more 
than 35 per cent ad valorem duty, to be wrung from the toil 
and sweat of the consumers? 

It stands uncontralicted, Mr. President, here to-day that one 
corporation, which makes more than 50 per cent of the total 
production in this country, made last year between 50 and 60 
cents u pound profit on every pound of rayon which it produced. 
Are we going to add to the burden of the consumers? Must 
these great corporations that are controlling the legislation, too 
often in their own interest, going to be given a clean bill of 
health here by the Senate of the United States, notwithstanding 
the showing that has been made and practically uncontradicted 
in behalf of the lower rate of duty proposed by the Senator 
from Montana? Is a 35 per cent ad valorem duty too small? 
Are we going to burden the consumers with a larger rate than 
85 per cent, which is more than one-third of the value of the 
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article? Are we going to continue to burden the people of this 
country on what is now practically a necessity and is being 
used more and more in daily life by the common people of our 
country? 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr President 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It seems to me the danger in the commit- 
tee amendment lies in the proviso which says that the duty 
shall in no case be less than 45 cents a pound. It seems to 
me that is the questionable part of the amendment. The other 
rates may not be unnecessarily high; but the proviso establishes 
a high rate. 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not make any difference what the 
other rate may be 

Mr. FLETCHER. The proviso stipulates that no rate shall 
be less than 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. NORRIS. It may be said that the rates proposed are 
very low if the proviso be not mentioned, but, in view of the 
proviso, it does not make any difference what they are. I am 
not an expert on this question, but I think, from the argument, 
that it is practically conceded that the other rates in the para- 
graph are lower than 45 cents; so the rate fixed by the proviso 
is the only rate. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from Utah did not seem to 
me to answer the Senator from Montana as to what the proviso 
would mean. 

Mr. NORRIS. It means 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes; but how much in an equivalent ad 
valorem does it mean? That is what I want to know—what ad 
valorem it represents. 

Mr. NORRIS. The statement has been made by the Sena- 
tor from Montana that the rate in the proviso represents an 
ad valorem of from 80 to 90 per cent. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. That is what I wanted to ask the 
Senator from Utah—what does it mean in terms of an ad 
valorem rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. The duty on fine singles valued at not over a 
dollar is increased from 45 to 50 cents a pound by this bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, why does not the Senator from 
Utah answer the question of the Senator from Florida? What 
will the rate in the proviso of 45 cents a pound mean on the 
kind of yarn that is in general use—as an ad valorem rate? 
That is the question which has been asked, and the statement 
of the Senator from Montana stands uncontradicted that that 
means from 80 to 90 per cent ad valorem. Nobody as yet has 
challenged that statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the lowest price 
is 76 cents a pound, and 45 per cent ad valorem on 76 cents a 
pound would be 60 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is not correct in those figures 
because of the fact that he is taking into consideration the 
American selling price. 

Mr. SMOOT, I am not considering the American selling 
price at all. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is taking the American selling 
price when he says it will be necessary to have 60 per cent ad 
valorem, but he can not justify 45 per cent even upon the Ameri- 
ean selling price at $1.15. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Florida asked me what 45 
cents specific would represent in equivalent ad valorem, and I 
have told him. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
his figures. 

Mr. SMOOT, Seventy-six cents a pound is the price at which 
these goods come into this country, and 45 cents a pound on 
that price is 60 per cent. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes; but the figures as to landed cost, ex- 
cepting the duty and importers’ charges, are 77.7 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I say 76 cents; that is the figure I was taking. 

Mr. WHEELER. The landed cost, including the imported 
charges and expenses of 8 per cent, but no duty, is 84.4 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate is 60 per cent on a basis of 76 cents. 
Any Senator can figure it in a moment. If the price is 76 cents, 
45 cents a pound represents 60 per cent ad valorem. That is 
what it is. 

Mr. WHEELER. That depends entirely upon what the cal- 
culation may be based. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am basing it on 76 cents; not on 83 cents. 
If it were based on 83 cents, it would be very much less; it 
would be 52 per cent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
the floor, 


The Senator is not correct, I believe, in 
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Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me call attention to the 
figures prepared by the Tariff Commission. 

On 150 deniers the average dutiable value per pound is 74 
cents; transportation, insurance, and so forth, 3 cents; landed 
cost, excepting duty and importer's charges, 77.7 cents; landed 
cost, including importer’s charges and expenses of 8 per cent but 
no duty, 84.4 cents. The list price is 51.15. The price of the 
domestic yarn, less 2 per cent cash discount and 5 per cent 
quantity discount, is $1.07 and the margin between the net price 
of the domestic yarn and the imported yarn, omitting the duty 
on the imports, is 22.6 cents. 

Computing the ad valorem duty upon that basis, 30 per cent 
would give 22.2 cents duty, and would cover the spread. A 
duty of 35 per cent would give 25.9 cents and would cover it, as I 
have provided in the amendment. A 40 per cent ad valorem 
would give 29.6 cents; and a 45 per cent ad valorem would give 
838% cents specific duty. 

The point I am trying to make is that we can not possibly, 
eveu taking the selling price in the United States and the figures 
which the commission has given, figure out how 45 cents specific 
duty is needed. It is simply unconscionable, 

I read here this morning—there were very few Senators here 
the labor costs. There is not anybody on this floor who is going 
to dispute these labor costs. 

Here are the labor costs. Let me direct the attention of the 
Senator from North Carolina to them. 

The labor cost of the Acme Rayon Co. was 35.29 cents per 
pound. For the American Viscose Co. it was 80.4 cents per 
pound. The figures are net shown for the Du Pont Co. For 
the Industrial Rayon Corporation the labor cost was 37.8 cents 
per pound. 

The industrial cost for the Acme Rayon Co. was 70.8 cents per 
pound. For the American Viscose Co.—and I want the Senate 
to bear these figures in mind—the actual industrial cost of the 
American Viscose Co. was 47.83 per cent; aud now you propose 
to give them 45 cents specific duty. A 45-cent specifie duty 
based upon the industrial cost of the American Viscose Co. 
would mean close to 100 per cent. Let me ask the Senator from 
Utah whether there is any question about that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know anything about the cost. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am giving the Senator the cost. Will the 
Senator contradict it? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no figures to contradict it, nor do I 
think the Senator has any official figures. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator says I have not any official 
figures. I have figures that were taken from the Treasury De- 
partment, showing the amount of money that they put in their 
report, showing their labor cost; and I took the amount of pro- 
duction that they gave, divided it by their labor cost, and get 
47.88 cents. There is not anybody here who can dispute that 
fact, and I challenge the Senator from Utah or anybody else 
to do it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator may have taken just the absolute 
fizures there and divided them without any overhead, any taxes, 
or any of the other expenses of maintaining the business. I do 
not know whether he did or whether he did not. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am just taking their own figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be; but taking simply what they paid 
for their labor and dividing it by the number of pounds that 
were produced does not give you any of the taxes that were 
paid. It does not give you the overhead. It does not give you 
the interest paid upon borrowed money, or anything outside of 
just the labor. 

Mr. WHEELER. But I first took the labor cost—if the Sena- 
tor had listened, he would have known this—I first took the 
labor cost, divided the labor cost as given by the American Vis- 
cose Co. by the number of pounds of production, and that gives 
you 30 cents. I then took the total cost per pound of the goods 
sold, known as the industrial cost—not simply labor, but their 
industrial cost—and the industrial cost of the American Viscose 
Co, was 47.83 cents. 

In the case of the Du Pont Rayon Corporation it was 67 cents. 

In the case of the Industrial Rayon Corporation it was 59.7 
per cent. 

In the case of the Acme Rayon Corporation it was 70.8 per 
cent; but you want to give them a tariff, and you want to give 
it to them upon an American sales price. That is what you are 
doing when you take the 115 per cent in figuring it out. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senutor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. BRAT’TON. The Senator from Montana has given a 
great deal of thought and much research to this question. His 
splendid address to-day reveals that fact. I desire to ask him 
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whether any expert testimony was given before the committee to 
justify, in sound economics, the rates proposed by the com- 
mittee. 

Mr. WHEELER, None Whatever, so far as I have been able 
to find. The only testimony that I see touching upon the mat- 
ter was given by Mr. Rivitz, and he said, when questioned by the 
Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], that they would 
like to have a specific duty of 50 cents, but that they would not 
ask for that because of the fact that they thought they could 
not get it. He said that their cost was 80 cents, and he did 
not appear as the president of the Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion; but let me show you that the Industrial Rayon Corpora- 
tion, of which he is president, says that its cost Was not 80 
cents, but 59.7 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Did I understand the Senator to say that I 
made that statement? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the Senator from North Carolina asked 
the president of the Industrial Rayon Corporation, Mr. Rivitz, 
as to what his costs were. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Utah whether the committee had any expert testimony 
justifying these rates as being economically sound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the testimony that was given 
before the committee was the testimony to which the Senator 
refers; and the cost of the goods as testified to before the com- 
mittee was approximately 80 cents a pound, I think. The com- 
mittee reduced the rate on ply yarn from the present law and 
from what the House gave, and let the other rates remain just 
as they are in the present law. 

Mr. WHEELER. In other words, the committee has in- 
creased the duty to the rayon manufacturers, notwithstanding 
the fact that the net profit per pound of the American Viscose 
0. which is a British-controlled company, was 58 cents a 
pound, 

I heard the Senator from Utah say under his breath that that 
is perfectly absurd. Can he dispute it, or has he any figures 
to show? I am simply taking their own figures, 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator think, then, that that com- 
pany could make that product for 12 cents a pound and then 
sell it at cost? 

Mr. WHEELER. I am simply taking their own figures that 
they furnished to the Treasury Department and dividing them, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator’s figures mean this: If that is the 
ease, then they are perfectly willing to make that product and 
sell it for 12 cents a pound. That is what the statement means. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. If they made so much per pound, what does 
the Senator say they made? They made 58 cents? 

Mr. WHEELER. I said that they produced, in 
54,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. SMOOT. And what did it cost per pound? 

Mr. WHEELER. Their net profit was $31,645,901 after their 
deductions and everything else; and if you divide that by 
54,000,000 you get 58 cents per pound as their net profit. Can 
the Senator dispute that? 

Mr. SMOOT, They made it for 58 cents and sold it for 70 
cents? 

Mr. WHEELER. They did not sell it for 70 cents. Why 
does the Senator say they sold it for 70 cents? The Senator 
has not any evidence to the effect that they sold it for 70 cents, 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator to say that. 

WHEELER. Not at all. 

. SMOOT. What did they sell it for? 

r. WHEELER. The list price is $1.15. 

. SMOOT. That is quite a different proposition. 

. WHEELER. I have never made the statement that they 
sold it for 70 cents; and yet the Senator sits over there and 
says, under his breath, Why, that is perfectly absurd.“ I say 
to the Senator that when you analyze these figures—and that 
is what the Senator has not done, and that is what nobody else 
is willing to do upon the floor of the Senate—when you analyze 
the figures of the American Viscose Co. and you show by their 
net profit—not their gross profit, but their net profit—that it 
was $31,645,000 upon 54,000,000 pounds, and that they had a 
profit of 58 cents a pound, yet the Senator from Utah comes 
here and asks that the Senate of the United States approve of 
an increased tariff upon rayon 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I have not done that. 
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Mr. WHEELER. When, on top of that, the company is 
owned by the British Courtalds, and the great bulk of the 
money and the profits go over to Great Britain. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Utah has not asked for an 
increase, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. Oh, yes; the Senator has 
increase, and he has an increase in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Taking the whole schedule, Mr. President, it is 
a decrease from the present law and from the House bill. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is there any decrease in the 45 
specific duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; not in the 45 cents specific duty. 

Mr. WHEELER. The 45 cents specific duty is what controls. 

Mr. SMOOT. O Mr. President 

Mr. WHEELER. Au right. Let me make a proposition to 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT: Then, if its price were $1 per pound, an ad 
valorem duty of 45 per cent would be 45 cents per pound, would 
it not? The Senator says they sold it for more than a dollar 
per pound. 

Mr. WHEELER. I say the list price is more than a dollar 
per pound. I do not know what they sold it for, because I 
have not the figures as to what they sold it for. I have their 
figures, and all I have is their figures; and you can not dispute 
thelr own figures unless they have put in a false return to the 
Treasury Department. Their own figures show that they made 
54,000,000 pounds. Their net profit from the manufacture of 
this product was $31,645,901. Divide that, and you have a net 
profit per pound of 58 cents. I do not care what they sold it 
for or what they manufactured it for; there are the cold facts 
that neither the Senator nor anybody else can dispute. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WHEELER. I just want to call attention likewise to the 
Du Ponts. 

The Du Ponts show a production of 18,161,000 pounds, or 18 
per cent of the total. The net profit that they made in 1928, 
according to thelr own sworn statement filed with the Treasury 
Department, was $6,924,591, or a net profit of 31 cents per pound. 
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The Industrial Rayon Co. is headed by Mr. Rivitz, who came 
down here saying that he would like to have a duty of 50 per 


cent, Let us see what his company made. His company pro- 
duced 4,250,000 pounds of rayon, or 9.1 per cent of the rayon 
manufactured in the United States, They had a net profit of 
$1,608,027, or a total net profit per pound of 37.8 cents. 

That was the concern of which Mr. Rivitz is the president, 
who came down and testified, and the committee took his 
testimony at face value as to what he ought to have and what 
they should give them. He asked for a specific duty of 45 cents, 
and they gave it to him; that is all. They just gave him what 
he asked, They did not require him to produce any figures. 
They did not get any figures from the Treasury Department or 
from anybody else, and now they are asking the Senate of the 
United States and the people of this country to carry this burden 
in the interest of these great rayon producers, 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Delaware? 

Mr. WHEELER. I shall be glad to yield. 

Mr. HASTINGS, I think the hesitancy that some of the 
Members of the Senate have in agreeing with the figures which 
the Senator from Montana has given us are because of the way 
he has arrived at them. I am not disputing that the method 
he has takeh would produce that result; but I desire to inquire 
whether, in basing tariff rates upon profits which a corporation 
makes, anybody is willing to take whatever information he can 
get from a tax report and go no further into the subject than 
that? 

As an illustration, is there anything here that shows how 
much cash the Viscose Co, had invested in some securities on 
which there might have been a large income? Does the Senator 
know—and I ask him this specific question—that the figures he 
gives are based upon profits upon an actuai investment by the 
Viscose Co. or the Du Pont Co.? 

As an illustration, take the Du Pont Co—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr, President, I yielded for a question, not 
for a speech. Is the Senator asking me a question or does he 
want to make a speech? 

Mr. HASTINGS, I want to do both. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the Senator is asking a question, I will 
yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would just as soon as not do both at one 
time, if the Senator is willing; but, if he understands the point 
I am making, I will sit down until he answers it. 
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Mr. WHEELER. I understand the point, I think, that the 
Senator is making. 

Of course, I could not say how much actual money was put 
in the hands of the American Viscose Co. My understanding of 
it is, based upon what I deem to be good authority, that they 
originally put in $2,000,000. Then they increased it to 
$10,000,000. Then they paid stock dividends. I had the figures, 
and I think I put them in the Rrecorp the other day, of the stock 
dividends they paid. I am not sure about these figures, but, as 
I recall, they have a valuation now of about $100,000,000. 

When they give their labor costs, as they have given them 
in this statement, when they say Our labor cost is so much,“ 
and give the number of pounds produced as so much, can we not 
get at the cost per pound of that concern? 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. President, is the Senator asking me a 
question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Let me answer it. I say that it is im- 
portant that we find out whether or not they had income from 
other sources than from the manufacture of rayon in order 
that we may determine how much profit they make per pound. 
It is impossible to determine that, I submit, unless we do know 
those facts, 

Mr. WHEELER. Is the burden of proof upon the people of 
this country, upon the Members of the Senate, or is the burden 
of proof upon the man who comes here asking for special 
privileges? 

Mr, HASTINGS. The burden is upon a Senator when he 
makes a statement to satisfy the Senate that it is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I suggest to my colleague, in view 
of the interrogatory propounded to him by the Senator from 
Delaware, that perhaps these people have been speculating on 
the stock market and made some profits that way; they might 
possibly have made some money on a horse ruce, or something of 
that kind; but this is their business, and if there is a profit 
it is a very reasonable inference that they made the money out 
of their business. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, when they give their labor 
eosts and you divide them by the amount of production, I can 
not conceive how anyone can say that that does not give their 
labor cost per unit. Then when you take that labor cost and 
take the other figures they have presented you find that their net 
profit is so much, after deducting depreciation and taxes and 
everything else. It will be noted from an examination of their 
records that their depreciation is in every instance a tremendous 
amount, and it is rather startling to think that they can put in 
such a tremendous figure for depreciation as they give, but if 
you take that at the face value, take the depreciation and take 
the net cost at the face value as they have given them to the 
Treasury Department for the purpose of paying their income 
tax, you will find their net profit per pound as 58 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there no fear that the plan the Senator 
proposes would really have the effect of driving this business 
into the hands of the cartels? The Viscose Corporation and the 
Celanese Corporation of America, according to the advices I 
read, are undoubtedly affiliated with the foreign concern, but 
if we lower the tariff to the extent of putting these independents 
and nonaffiliated concerns out of business, are we not in danger 
of doing exactly the thing which the Senator wishes to avoid, 
putting ourselves wholly into the hands of the foreign group? 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I am glad the Senator asked 
that question. Of course, if we are to proceed on the theory 
that we have to protect every little individual in this country 
who is inefficient or incompetent, or who turns out an inferior 
grade of goods, if we have to protect him and let a concern 
that manufactures 54 per cent of the products in the United 
States share In the benefit, then, of course, probably the Senator 
would say that we ought to have a 45 cents specific duty. But 
when we look at the matter from the point of protecting the 
consumers of this country, whom the Democratic Party is sup- 
posed to look after and supposed to represent, if we are going to 
look after the interests of the consumers, as we go out and tell 
the people on election day that we are doing, we can not pos- 
sibly justify this 45 cents specific duty and permit these great 
trusts to build up the fortunes and the proñt they are build- 
ing up. 

Let us be honest with the people. If we are going to vote for 
this high specific duty of 45 cents, let us go out and say to them 
honestly and frankly, “ We have abandoned our theory of the 
tariff. We have abandoned the idea of a tariff representing the 
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difference between the costs of production at home and abroad, 
We have turned about and become just as high protectionists 
as the highest protectionists on the Republican side.” Let us be 
honest with the American people and say that is going to be 
our policy. That is what you have to do if you are going to 
vote for this 45-cent specific duty. 

I am not willing to do that, but if the rest of my colleagues 
want to do it in the name of agriculture, when they know it is 
not going to do the American farmer any good, if they want to 
do it in the name of labor, when they know it is not going to 
do the American laborer any good, of course, let us go out and 
say to the people of the country, “We have abandoned these 
theories of protection entirely and now we are doing the same 
thing the Republican Party has done; we are standing to-day 
for identically the same thing the Republican Party stands for, 
because of the fact that the Du Ponts and the Viscose Co. and 
the other rayon people want to do it.” Let us be fair and be 
honest with the people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will 
again? 

Mr. WHEELER. Gladly. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the total consumption of rayon? 

Mr. WHEELER. I have not figured it out exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator from Utah give us the 
figures? 

Mr. WHEELER. 
tion. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


the Senator yield 


I had the figures as to the total consump- 


Let us take it that the total consumption 


is about 130,000,000 pounds. 
That is the total production in the United 


Mr. SMOOT. 
States in 1929. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Montana will indulge 
me, let us concede that the American Viscose Corporation pro- 
duces 66,000,000 pounds and that the Celanese Corporation pro- 
duces 6,000,000 pounds, 

Mr. WHEELER. And the Du Ponts 23,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. Les; and the Du Ponts 23,000,600 pounds. 
That makes a total of 95,000,000 pounds produced by corpora- 
tions which come under the criticism of the Senator because ot 
their foreign ownership and affiliation. However, that leaves 
about 60,000,000 pounds produced by independents and non- 
affiliated companies, 

Mr. WHEELER. No; the independents, according to this 
chart, produce about 15,250,000 pounds. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am including among the independents 
the group referred to by Mr. Kernan, who denied that these 
concerns, other than the Viscose, the Du Ponts, and the Celanese, 
were actually foreign in their control of their affiliation, because 
of conditions similar to those pertaining to his own concern, 
the Skenandoa, as to which only 5 per cent of the ownership is 
foreign, and he explains how that happens, that the chemist in 
Strasbourg received 5 per cent for what he had done for the 
company. So that leaves about 40,000,000 pounds of rayon, a 
very substantial amount, made by independents and nonforeign 
affiliated concerns, Are we not in danger, if the Senator's 
amendment is adopted, of destroying these independent or semi- 
independent concerns, and putting all of the business in the 
hands of the foreign-controlled establishments? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do not think so at all, if the Senator 
wants my view about it, for this reason, that the independent 
manufacturers, or most of the independent manufacturers, can 
survive with a 35 per cent ad valorem duty. I have not the 
slightest desire, let me say to the Senator, to injure any manu- 
facturer of rayon. I am perfectly willing to give them any 
reasonable duty they need. I think that 35 per cent ad valorem, 
according to the figures I have, is sufficient, but I would be 
willing to give them even more than that rate, but I am not 
willing to see the Senate of the United States give them a duty 
of from 60 to 70 or 100 per cent ad valorem. I think that is 
unjustifiable. I do not want to injure them, I do not want to 
put them out of business, I do not want to hurt any company. 
I not only want to see them prosperous, but I want to see them 
make money. But I do not think anybody can justify this 45 
cents specific duty. 

The Senator was talking about the independents. Let me 
say to the Senator from New York that all of them get to- 
gether. They not only get together nationally in the United 
States to fix prices, but they likewise get together internationally 
for the purpose of fixing prices and dividing up territory. 

Here is a magazine entitled “ Rayon.” The preferred stock of 
this magazine is all owned by the rayon textile manufacturers, 
every bit of it, and the magazine is their spokesman, This is 
what they say: 


One word more about the price situation: Fortunately, all gossip 
about price reduction has been set at rest by the very definite declara- 
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tions published by the heads of the leading rayon manufacturing con- 
cerns. We can not see any benefit at all to be derived from another 
price reduction. It would be most harmful, especially at this time of 
the year with stocks of yarn and inventories on hand, It certainly 
would not help manufacturers to move their goods. 


Here is a magazine that is the spokesman and boasts of 
being the spokesman of the companies which own all of the pre- 
ferred stock of the magazine, advising them not to reduce their 
prices, showing conclusively that they do have an understand- 
ing as to price fixing in the United States. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The very declaration was that they an- 
nounced that they would not reduce the price, yet they have all 
done it at the same time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Again I quote from their magazine: 


Anyhow, business was extremely brisk in all industries and the rayon 
industry got its appropriate share of this prosperity. Sales records 
were broken left and right during the months of September and Oc- 
tober, until the Wall Street crash put a sudden stop to it. Then it 
seems that orders were stopped or canceled right along the line, from 
the small retail outlet up to the manufacturer. This slowed up ship- 
ments of yarn when along came the usual year-end of retrenchment 
on the part of all manufacturers to take care of inventory. 

However, we fully expect to be back to normal right after January 
1, and all rayon manufacturers no doubt are following their plans for 
factory expansions laid out one or two years ago and there is no 
doubt that business will revive as usual, about the middle of January, 
with a bang. As a matter of fact, it never had slowed up to any notice- 
able extent in the knitting industry. 


That does not look as if the rayon industry was in the slight- 
est degree suffering, but that on the contrary they are going 
ahead with an erormous business, practically the only prosper- 
ous industry that there has been in the United States in the last 
few months. I submit again, Mr. President, that my amend- 
ment should be adopted and that we should do away with the 
45-cent specific duty. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, if I were to do the popular 
thing I have no question I would vote for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. He has devel- 
oped u powerful argument. I know that he is interested in the 
people, truly interested in them, and that he is a friend of labor. 

My disposition has been to vote for a much lower duty upon 
rayon than is outlined in paragraph 1301. But a few days ago 
I had a telegram from the mayor of Utica, N. Y., asking me 
to see some gentlemen who are connected with the Skenandoa 
rayon factory in that city. They came here and I found one 
of them to be Mr. Kernan, a grandson of a very distinguished 
predecessor of mine, former Senator Kernan, of New York, a dis- 
tinguished member of my party. Mr. Kernan and the other 
gentlemen with him presented to me the situation as regards the 
plant in Utica. 

I regret that I have no figures relating to other plants in 
my State. I had the telegram which was mentioned by the 
Senator from Montana, from the Chamber of Commerce of 
Buffalo asking me to support the pending committee amendment. 
Then some one else asked that I might find out from the cham- 
ber of commerce exactly what are the conditions in Buffalo as 
regards labor and whether labor has shared in the profits of 
the rayon industry of that city. I am sorry to say that up to 
this moment I have had no reply from the chamber of commerce. 

But here is a concern in Utiea, the chief industry of that 
city which, if I am properly advised, will be put out of busi- 
ness unless it can have the rate which is suggested by the com- 
mittee amendment. For these reasons 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. FHSS. In looking over the industry statistics I find the 
figures indicate $260,000,000 of capital invested 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; in the United States. 

Mr. FESS. With probably $55,000,000 of wages paid and 
probably 50,000 people employed; that up to 1920, before the pat- 
ents owned by the British had expired, we had virtually nothing 
here in the industry. Since that time there has been an in- 
crease until in 1922 the figures indicated about 24,000,000 pounds 
of production, and by 1929 production had increased something 
like 400 per cent. On the other hand, in the imports from 1922 
to the present time there has been an increase of 700 per cent 
above what they were when we began to manufacture. 

It seems to me that here is a young industry which is growing 
by leaps and bounds, and if we do not give it some protection 
against the cheaper production abroad it will ultimately be 
seriously injured and it might be driven out of business. On 
the other hand, the opposition is being heard; but if one com- 
pany is British owned, that fact does not have any effect on 
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me if it is British capital employed in America and employing 
American labor and producing a certain per cent of our pro- 
duction. Our chief convern is to maintain our own production 
notwithstanding the fact that there may be some foreign capital 
invested. It seems to me it is a splendid case for protective 
argument. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator for what he said. 

The figures I have in my possession are practically the same 
as those given by the Senator from Ohio, The total capital 
invested In rayon plants in America is about $260,000,000, wage 
earners about 45,000, and wages about $51,000,000 per year. 

But this is not all. These concerns consume a tremendous 
amount of American raw material. Last year their purchases 
included 115,000,000 pounds of cotton linters, and I am advised 
that that makes a very reasonable demand and a good price for 
cotton linters, which were more or less waste material before. 

Besides this, about 120,000,000 pounds of corn sugar are used 
in the industry. That in itself is a thing not to be despised 
because of the great demand it makes for American corn and the 
possible effect upon a favorable price for that corn. 

I want to say in this connection just a word about foreign 
affiliation. For a long time I have been concerned about the 
foreign-controlled cartels which are affecting American mar- 
kets. Cartels have come into the chemical field and into the 
fertilizer fleld. My attention was recently called to a tartaric- 
acid cartel, a combination between the Italians and the Ger- 
mans to control the tartaric-acid output of the world. 

The disagreeable thing about the cartels is that they appor- 
tion a part of the world to one country and another part to 
another country. The problem of the cartel is a matter which 
must receive the serious attention of the Congress. 

But the indiscriminate charge has been made in other days 
that the rayon business is in charge of foreigners. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. The charge that I made was one which I 
read from a report of the Department of Commerce to the 
President, 

Mr, COPELAND. I know the Senator had official documents 
upon which to base his charge, but in my letter from Mr. Kernan 
he makes an interesting statement. I wish to recall to the 
attention of the Senate that the Skenandoa Co., of Utica, is a 


company composed entirely of American capital, with the excep- | 


tion of a small percentage—less than 5 per cent—which was 
paid to Doctor Bronnert, of Strausburg, for information which 
he gave at the foundation of the industry. I am told also that 
the American companies, except American Viscose and American 
Celanese, have only such foreign affiliations as the Skenandoa 
Co. has. If Mr. Kernan’s statement is to be depended upon, 
and it is influential with me because I know the man and have 
confidence in his integrity, it means that out of 132,000,000 
pounds of rayon produced in the United States, 66,000,000 came 
from the American Viscose Co., 6,000,000 from the Celanese cor- 
poration, and then, as the Senator from Montana has asked for 
the Du Pont Rayon Co. figures, 23,000,000 pounds produced 
by that company. But the independent companies, the nonaffil- 
inted companies, produced about 40,000,000 pounds of the 132. 
000,000 pounds total. That is a very substantial amount. It 
would be a sad thing if anything should be done by the Congress 
which would destroy those concerns and throw all of the busi- 
ness either into forelgn importations, enabling concerns abroad 
to import their materials into this country, or into the hands of 
foreign-owned or foreign-controlled establishments. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator, or possibly my col- 
league, ought to be able to give us, because I have not been able 
to get it from the Summary of Information furnished by the 
Tariff Commission, a statement about what is the value per unit 
of rayon goods. 

Mr. COPELAND, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes; per pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa], I think, could answer that question, or the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor]. I can answer it to this extent 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I got the impressions that it is 
somewhere near a dollar a pound, We ought to get it from the 
importations, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 


Does the Senator mean the sale price? 


It is $1.15. 
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Mr. WHEELER. That is the selling price. The importations 
laid down in New York vary from 76 to 77 cents, and if we add 
to that certain other costs it runs up to 84 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Let us say $1. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I am glad to yield to the Senator from 
North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The average dutiable value per pound of 
imported material is 74 cents. That is without any duty and 
without any freight. The freight makes it 77 cents and the 
duty would run it up to about $1.07. The usual profit of 8 cents 
would run it up to $1.15 per pound. That is the price at which 
the foreign article sells in the American market and also the 
price at which the domestic article is sold. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That includes the duty of course? 

Mr. SIMMONS, Yes; the duty of 45 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The import price is perhaps 75 
cents and the selling price $1.15. For convenience of computa- 
tion let us say it is $1. Thirty-five per cent of that would be 
35 cents. If we only had the total poundage and the total 
wages we could eusily compute how much of the dollar goes for 
wages. I can not conceive that it is more than 35 per cent. In 
other words, I suppose no one will contend that of the total 
price there can be more than 35 per cent goes to labor? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Skenandoa Co., to which I referred, 
state their labor cost to be 45 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. That is very high, but let us take 
that figure. If they get a 35 per cent duty that is within 10 
per cent of their total labor cost. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but let me call the attention of the 
Senator—— 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. And of course the difference in the 
labor costs here and abroad can not be that much. 

Mr. COPELAND. But I desire to call the attention of the 
Senator to the fact that foreign yarns have been imported at 
as low a price as 51 to 53 cents. “You can see,” says the letter 
which I have received from the Skenandoa Co., “that with the 
45 cents specific rate they can make a price below our present 
cost. Further, if the 45 per cent ad valorem duty is applied on 
a price of 51 cents, the duty would be 22.95 cents, and they could 
put yarn into this market at 73.95 cents plus freight and insur- 
ance, and they could quote it lower than we can hope to reduce 
our price at all.” That is the statement of Mr. Kernan. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I think the Senator is correct. 
That is probably the price of 300 deniers B; that is about 49 
cents a pound landed in New York. 

Mr. COPELAND, Anyway, Mr. President, it may be seen 
that with this testimony from a reputable concern in my own 
State, and rayon being the chief industry of one of New York's 
large up-State cities, it would be extremely difficult for me to 
vote for any amendment which would tend to put this concern 
out of business. I know how difficult it is for us to generalize 
and to formulate legislation which shall be just to everybody. 
I thought when we got through with paragraphs 1802 and 1303, 
having fixed that rate in those paragraphs below the rate sug- 
gested we had settled this problem. 

Yet I hesitate to vote for a measure which apparently will 
lessen the protection anywhere from 25 to 30 per cent below 
the present rate. I fear it would hazard the future of going 
concerns and would put all the business into the hands of 
cartels and the foreign-controlled establishments of this coun- 
try. Therefore I feel that I must vote against the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER], on which 
the yeas and nays have been ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I shali detain the Senate 
for only a few moments. Of course, it is known that rayon is 
a new industry; it has developed in this country only in recent 
years, but it has grown with great rapidity. I think it is true 
that a large part of the capital that is invested in the rayon 
business here is foreign capital. I regret that it is not all 
American capital, but I do not think we ought to deprecate the 
fact that foreigners are willing to come and invest their money 
in this country in developing the production of a very essential 
commodity. The communities in which rayon factories are lo- 
eated benefit just as much, I suppose, where the money is pro- 
vided from sources outside the United States to construct and 
operate plants as where the money is furnished by American 
citizens. I do not see any particular difference so far as the 
effect upon the community is concerned. 

When this industry started in this country, because of the 
limited production here at that time and in the world it was 
able to demand and receive a very large price for its product. 
The price then was $3 a pound, I believe, and then it got down 
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to $2.75 a pound, and for a while it remained at about that 
figure. Then the price began to drop; it has been dropping 
ever since, and I think it is going to continue further to drop. 
Its selling price has dropped at the present time to about $1.15 
or $1.12, with the discount off. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the first 10 months of 1929 the invoice value 
of rayon goods coming into this country was only 75.8 cents; 
it has dropped to that point. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is to say, that the foreigner can land 
rayon in the city of New York at a price of 75 cents a pound. 
The prevailing domestic price is $1.15 a pound. That makes a 
very broad difference, a difference of about 40 cents a pound. 

There has been some controyersy as to the cost of production. 
Unfortunately, Mr. President, we have not been able to get 
satisfactory figures with regard to the cost of production. I 
myself have tried to-day to get those figures. I have not been 
able to give very much attention to this matter, because the 
Senator from Georgia was looking after it; and I have not been 
able to get definite figures. Unfortunately, the departments do 
not seem to be able to furnish them, 

In the committee there was very little testimony taken with 
reference to the cost of production in this country. I discover 
in the hearings one statement with reference to the cost of pro- 
duction of two plants located in the State of Delaware—the 
Delaware Rayon Co. and the New Bedford Rayon Co. In the 
hearings I asked Mr. Ryon, who was à witness, and who testi- 
fied that he was treasurer of the Delaware Rayon Co. and of 
the New Bedford Rayon Co., the question: 


What is the difference between your cost of production and the cost 
of production in the two big plants? 


I take it that referred to the Viscose plant and the Du Pont 
plant. 
Mr. Ryon answered: 


I have an affidavit from our auditor covering the year 1928, which I 
can submit, if you desire to have it, showing that for that time our 
cost was 89.4 cents per pound. 


Then I asked him: 
What is the cost of the big mills? 


That is, of the Viscose Co. and of the Du Pont Co. The wit- 
ness, Mr. Ryon, answered: 

1 do not know their cost, except from the statement that has been 
made that it was 80 cents, plus selling costs. 


That is about the only testimony so far as I have been able 
to read over the hearings to-day, with regard to the cost of pro- 
duction that was developed in the hearings. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
South Carolina a question? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I myself do not know what the cost of pro- 
duction is. As I have previously stated, I have not been able 
to ascertain the fact through the department’s representatives 
here. 

Mr. SMITH. As I understood, the Senator from Utah said 
that the foreign price at the port of entry is about 76 or 78 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. The average is about 77 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is adding the cost of transportation? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; that is merely the invoice price. 

Mr. SMITH. What I want to get at is this 

Mr. SIMMONS. I think 74 cents is the invoice price and 
when the cost of transportation is added it is 77 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just giving the price of rayon of 150 
deniers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is of 150 A. The price of 150 B is 
only 65 cents at the port of New York. 

Mr. SMOOT. The great bulk of the imports are of 150 
deniers. 

Mr. SMITH. The invoice price is about 77 cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator’s pardon; the invoice price 
of 150 deniers A class is 74 cents and of 150 B it is 65 cents, 
but to that must be added transportation charges, 

Mr. SMITH. Then, adding all costs incident to putting it on 
the market or delivering it here, outside of the tariff, but in- 
cluding all port charges, it would be about 75 cents—somewhere 
in that neighborhood. 

Mr. SMOOT. Without duty it would be about 76 or 77 cents? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; without the duty, 

Mr. SMITH. According to the testimony which the Senator 
from North Carolina has read the cost of production of the two 
smaller plants, I take it, was about 80 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. In the smaller plants it was about 89% 
cents, as I recall, while in the large plants the cost was 80 cents. 
For the two plants which I mentioned and which are located 
in Delaware the cost was 89,4 cents a pound. The witness said 
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that he had affidavits from the auditor of the two companies to 
that effect. 

Mr. SMITH. Then, there would be something like 12 or 14 
cents a pound difference between the cost of production here 
and abroad so far as our market is concerned. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; the Senator has that confused. 

Mr. SMOOT. The figures given do not represent the cost 
abroad but the invoice price here. That invoice price represents 
the cost plus profit and freight here. The profit of the foreign 
munufacturer is included in that price whatever it may be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator from South Carolina has the 
figures as to the cost of production in this country, but he is 
comparing them with the inyoice price at New York of the 
foreign article. 

The invoice price at New York for the article designated A 
is 74 cents and for the article designated B it is 65 cents; that 
is the invoice price for 150 deniers at New York and that in- 
cludes the profit of the foreign manufacturer. That is not the 
cost of production abroad; the cost of production abroad is, 
according to the only information I have been able to obtain, 
about 42 cents. 

Mr. SMITH. From what source have we obtained the cost of 
production here? Is it from the producers themselves or from 
investigation made by some department or officials of the Gov- 
ernment? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have stated twice, Mr. President, I have 
tried to ascertain through the representatives of the department 
here the figures as to the cost of production in this country, but 
I have not been able to secure them, because they said they 
could not furnish them. But I gave the statement of a witness 
as to the cost of production at two relatively small factories in 
the State of Delaware. 

Mr. SMITH. Do those companies 

Mr. SIMMONS, I think it is accurate to say that the great 
Viscose Co. filed statements showing that its cost of production 
was 80 cents a pound, or 9 cents a pound less than that of the 
smaller mills. I do not suppose that the Viscose Co.'s cost of 
production is quite 80 cents. I think that was probably an over- 
estimate of the cost of production. The Viscose Co. controls a 
valuable patent that enables it to manufacture its product for 
much less than the smaller companies, 

We have heard a great deal about the cost of production and 
the profits of the Viscose Co., the powerful international com- 
pany which possesses the valuable patent that enables it largely 
to control the cost of production and the price at which it will 
sell its product and especially the cost of production. The 
smaller companies can not get the use of that patent until after 
it shall expire. Would it be right in fixing a duty upon this 
product to regulate it entirely by the cost of production of the 
Viscose Co., with its patent, and disregard the higher cost of the 
other companies that do not enjoy that great benefit? 

Mr. SMITH. If the Senator will allow me to reply to that, if 
there is a patent that is so efficient that it enables these larger 
companies to produce at a much lower cost, I do not think we 
are justified in increasing their profits out of all reason during 
the lifetime of their patent, and imposing that burden upon the 
American people on the assumption that otherwise these smaller 
companies can not exist. By reason of the very fact he has 
stated, they can not compete now; and if they can not compete 
now, why not allow these companies to have a monopoly until 
the life of the patent shall run out, but reduce the tariff to a 
point where we can baye some little relief from importations 
until such time as the independent companies can avail them- 
selves of this efficient patent? 

Mr. SMOOT. May I suggest that it is the volume of produc- 
tion that makes it cheaper for the Viscose Co. to produce as 
against the smaller companies. In other words, the Viscose 
Co. manufactured 66,000,000 pounds out of 130,000,000 pounds. 
The New Bedford Rayon Co. manufactured 750,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMITH. Yes; but the point I am making is that it is 
not so much a question of volume, if I understood the Senator 
from North Carolina correctly, as it is a question of the pos- 
session and monopoly of a patent that is more efficient than 
the processes used by the independents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I said that that patent was possessed by 
one company. There are many hundreds of rayon companies 
in this country that do not possess it; and what I said was 
that we ought not to fix a rate based upon the cost of this one 
company, or the profits of this one company. and disregard the 
costs of these goods made by other companies in this country 
and the lower profits made by these other companies. That is 
what I said. The Senator must have misunderstood me. But, 
Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that I am not in a con- 
dition to get into a controversy, and I did not rise for the pur- 
pose of getting into any controversy. 
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Mr. SMITH. I do not care for any controversy in regard to 
it. I merely asked for information. I want to know if these 
companies, in reporting their incomes, have shown a profit, and 
what was the profit shown on this product, Has the Senator 
from Utah that information? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have looked through all eight volumes here, 
and I can not find that they reported it. 

Mr. SMITH. Has the Senator the figures for any of the in- 
dependent companies? What profit have they made since they 
have established themselves and have begun to sell rayon in 
America? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the figures of the other companies. 
The Viscose Co, would be the great company, without a doubt, 
making profits; but I have not the figures. I have asked the 
Treasury Department for them. I will have them to-morrow, I 
think, if they can get them ready by that time. 

Mr. SMITH. We ought to be governed largely here—at least 
those who are in favor of these high protective tariffs—by the 
amount of profit that is being made under the present tariff. 
They are making a reasonable profit under the present tariff 
and all the conditions now existing. Why should that tariff be 
raised? I am simply asking what has been the profit of each 
one of these companies engaged in the production of rayon. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have no doubt these com- 
panies have made money, I think the industry is a very pros- 
perous one, notwithstanding the price has been greatly reduced ; 
but it has not yet reached the bottom. There are going to be 
further declines. Up to this time the industry has not been able 
to produce enough of this material to supply the domestic de- 
mand for it. The time will come—and I think it will come 
soon, because these mills are multiplying very fast—when they 
will be producing much more than is necessary to meet the 
domestic demand; and then we shall see the prices topple. 

The prices have not been maintained in the past four or five 
years, und the present prices are not going to be maintained in 
the next five or six years; but the industry is one that ranks 
very high in the category of American industries. It is an in- 
dustry that is bringing prosperity to a great many towns and 
cities and sections of this country that were without that degree 
of prosperity before the industry came. It has created new 
uses for certain raw materials in this country. 

The linter cotton, which enters into the production of this 


product as a raw material, was spoken about by the Senator 


from Montana. Of course, I know that the prices of linter 
cotton have not been greatly increased. Neither has the price 
of any staple cotton been increased in this country, The price 
of our long-staple cotton and the price of your short-staple cotton 
have gone down and down; and the linter cotton, until this 
rayon industry came, was begging for a purchaser. The supply 
was far in excess of any demand for that product. This has 
created a new demand for that product—a demand that did not 
exist before—and that is a great benefit to the producer of linter 
cotton, whether the price be higher or whether the price be 
lower, becnuse, if there is no demand for the product, there can 
be no benefit or profit derived from producing it at any price, 
high or low. 

Mr, President, I haye been trying to ascertain what is a fair 
competitive duty upon this product. I am not going to support 
any duty on this product that I think is above the level of a 
reasonably competitive rate, allowing a moderate advantage to 
the American producer in his own markets. After conferring 
with the experts here, I have reached the conclusion that at 
least from 38 to 40 cents a pound would be a reasonably com- 
petitive tariff, allowing very little, if any, advantage to the 
American in his own market. 

The rate proposed in the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Montana—an ad valorem rate of 35 per cent—when con- 
verted into a specific rate is only 26 cents a pound. That is 
what the ad valorem rate proposed by the Senator from Mon- 
tana would be, conyerted into a specific rate—26 cents a pound. 
That will not equal the difference in the cost of production in 
this country and abroad, certainly of all the great companies 
that are now producing rayon in this country, if we exclude 
possibly one company, known as the Viscose Co. I can not 
answer for that company, because I do not know. Although I 
think the benefits of this exclusive patent are probably exagger- 
ated, I do not know what the benefit is; but I know that it is 
very great, and it places them in a category altogether out of the 
range of the category in which the ordinary rayon manufacturer 
in this country should be placed. 

On the other hand, Mr. President, I am inclined to think that 
the rate fixed by the committee—45 cents a pound—tis too high; 
and, while I can not vote for the rate proposed by the Senator 
from Montana, if that amendment is voted down I shall ask the 
Senator from Utah if he will not accept a reduction of the rate 
proposed by the committee from 45 to 40 cents a pound. If he 
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does not accept it, I think I shall offer, as a substitute for the 
committee amendment, that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote upon the pending amendment first. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me say just a word in 
answer to the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Srsmons]. 

So far as I am concerned, if this industry is going to have a 
specific rate of 40 to 45 per cent, I would just as soon see it 
have a specific duty of 45 cents a pound, because a specific duty 
of 40 cents a pound can not be justified any more than a specific 
duty of 45 cents a pound can be justified, in my judgment. The 
45 per cent ad valorem duty that they have now would give 
them, as I recall the figures, a specific duty of about 33 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘Twenty-six cents, aceording to the experts. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am speaking from memory. I think a 45 
per cent ad valorem duty would give approximately 33 or 34 
cents specific duty. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the way it figures out, Mr. President. 

Taking the 1928 imports, the singles were 86.1 cents per pound. 
Thirty-five per cent ad valorem on that would be 30 cents a 
pound specific duty. 

The plies were 90 cents and a little over; and 40 per cent 
on that would be 36 cents a pound specific duty. 

On imports during the first 10 months of 1929 the invoice 
value was only 75.8 cents; and 85 per cent on that would be 
only 2634 cents. 

Mr. WHEELER. That is on the basis of 35 per cent ad 
valorem. Is that correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. I spoke of 45 per cent ad valorem. 
with the Senator about the 35 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me, to cover it all, that we ought to 
have specifie duties. 

Mr. WHEELER. Of course, if Democrats are going to vote 
for 40 or 45 cents specific duty, we ought to be frank and hon- 
est with the American people, and say that we are for just as 
high a tariff as the Republican Party, just as high a tariff as 
the highest protectionist on the other side. We ought not to go 
aut and try to fool the American people and say we are for the 
difference between the cost of production at home and abroad, 
because nobody can produce any figures that will justify that 
statement with reference to that figure. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
a question? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I have been in doubt as to how I shall 
vote on this question; but I think the Senator is making a pretty 
broad assertion if he wants to try to make it appear to the 
country that Democrats who might have to differ from him are 
trying to fool the American people. In other words, we have to 
be measured by the Senator’s yardstick on everything, or else 
we are trying to fool the American people! I resent that char- 
acter of reflection on Democrats who might differ from the 
Senator from Montana. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not interested in what the Senator 
from Florida thinks about my characterization of Democrats 
who might differ from me. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I am not interested in what the Senator 
from Montana thinks about those who differ from him, either. 

Mr. WHEELER. I know that the Senator from Florida is in- 
terested in high duties upon everything. That is his right; but, 
I say that the Democratic Party ought not to go out and say, 
“We are for a low tariff,” and then vote for high specific duties 
on one thing that goes into every American home. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call for the yeas and nays on the amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was culled). 
I have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. Srernens]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted to vote, I would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. MoCuttocu]. I under- 
stand that if he were present he would vote as I shall vote. 
Therefore I will vote. I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. In view of the statement of the 
senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIuuoxs] I transfer 
my pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] to 
the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocH] and vote “nay,” 

Mr. PHIPPS (after having voted in the negative). I om 
advised that my pair, the Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE], 
if present, would vote as I have voted upon this question. I 
therefore let my vote stand. 
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Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. I transfer that pair to the junior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bampl and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BROCK. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator 
from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] and vote“ nay.” 

Mr. BLACK. On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN], who is absent from 
the Chamber. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHurRsT] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] and the senior Senator from Arizona 
Mr. AsHursr] are necessarily absent on official business. 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENEEN] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Heserr] with the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. BLeasp]; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Corrine] with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. KING]. 

Mr. PHIPPS. My colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily 
absent. He has a pair with the junior Senator from Alabama 
[Mr. BLACK], as announced. If my colleague were present, he 
would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 23, nays 52, as follows: 
YBAS—23 

McMaster 


Norbeck 
Norris 


Nge 

Sheppard 
Shipstead 

NAYS—52 
MeNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Dill 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Howell 
Kendrick 
La Follette 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 


Thomas, Okla. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 


Bingham 
Broek 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Connally Harris 
Copeland Harrison 
Couzens Hastings 
Fess Hatfield 
Gillett Heflin 
Glass Jones 
Glenn Kean 
Goff Keyes Shortridge 
Goldsborough McKellar Simmons 
NOT VOTING—21 


Jobnson 
King 
McCulloch 


Pine 
Pittman 
Reed 


Dale 

Deneen 
George 
Hawes 
Caraway Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 

So Mr. WHEELER’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. SIMMONS obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, while 
Senators are present, I want to state that to-morrow we were to 
take up the item of bonnets, hats, and braids. The wife of the 
junior Senator from Georgia [Mr. GEORGE] is fll, and there are 
one or two other Senators who will be compelled to leave to- 
morrow who are interested in this paragraph, so I give notice 
now that I shall ask that to-morrow the Senate proceed to the 
consideration of the item of olive oil and palm kernel oil ren- 

- dered, found on page 264, line 21. Of course, we will have to 
take up the items covering all the other oils at the same time. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from North 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I want to offer an amendment, to increase 
the rate from 35 per cent ad valorem to 45 per cent ad valorem, 
if the Senator from North Carolina will yield for that purpose. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I do not think I ought to yield 
for that purpose. I want to offer an amendment myself. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from North 
Carolina has the floor. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I offer an amendment in the 
nature of a substitute on page 183, line 25, to strike out “45 
cents” and to insert in lieu thereof 40 cents.“ 

I do not know what may be the disposition of the Senate 
about the matter, but I am perfectly willing to have a vote on 
that now. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Let the amendment be stated. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On page 183, line 25, to strike 
out the figures “45” and to insert in lieu thereof the figures 
“40,” making the duty 40 cents a pound instead of 45 cents a 
ound. 

p The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senater from North Carolina to the amendment of the com- 
mittee. 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Blease 


Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Waterman 
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Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I shall support the amendment 
of the Senator from North Carolina. This is a new indusiry in 
the United States which consumes a great deal of cotton in the 
form of linters, the annual consumption now being something 
like 115,000,000 pounds. I am in favor of having more cotton 
goods used by the American people. We make cotton goods now 
which so resemble silk that it takes an expert to tell the differ- 
ence. At least 40 per cent of the material which is made into 
rayon is linters. I think we ought to help the industry. I 
could not support the amendment offered by the Senator from 
Montana [Mr. WHEELER], but I believe the amendment offered 
by the Senator from North Carolina is more in keeping with fair 
play and therefore I shall support it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from North Carolina 
to the amendment of the committee. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, can I offer a substitute for 
the Senator’s amendment in the form of the amendment which I 
offered this morning, with the exception that it would be 
changed so it would provide 45 per cent ad valorem instead of 
35 per cent ad valorem? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It may be done later, but it 
can not be done until the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from North Carolina has been disposed of. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought I could offer it as a substitute 
for the amendment of the Senator from North Carolina. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. No. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from North 
Carolina. [Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, a parliamentary 
inquiry. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. If the amendment of the Senator 
from North Carolina should prevail, would the substitute which 
my colleague [Mr. WHEELER] proposes to submit be in order? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It would be. The question is 
on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
North Carolina [Mr. SIMMONS]. 

Mr. HARRISON. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLACK (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the senior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN]. I transfer 
that pair to the Senator from Washington [Mr. Dnr] and vote 
“ yea.” 

Mr. BROCK (when his name was called). I have a pair with 
the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN J. In his absence I 
withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as upon the previous vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If privi- 
leged to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
haye a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Srepnens]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Vermont 
[Mr. Darr] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCurrocy] 
to the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst] and vote 
“ yea,” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. CARAWAY] and the senior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] are necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness. 

Mr, FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. DENN] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Heserr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. BLEAse] ; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. KING]. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 37, as follows: 
YEAS—34 

Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 


Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Frazier 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 

La Follette 
McMaster 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Connally 
Couzens 
Fletcher 
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NAYS—87 
Bingham Metcalf 
Broussard M 
Copeland 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Gont 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatflelk 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McKellar 
McNary 

NOT 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waicott 
Watson 


Ransdell 

Robinson, Ind. 

Robsion, Ky. 

Shortridge 

Smoot 

Steiwer 
VOTING—25 

Johnson 

K 


in 
Meta! loch 
Norbeck 
Phipps 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Blease 
Bratton George 

Brock Ha nv Pine 

Caraway Hebert Pittman 

So Mr. Sratsons’s amendment to the amendment of the com- 
mittee was rejected. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, on page 183, in line 24, 
after the word “valorem,” I move to strike out the colon and 
insert a period, and to strike out the words “ Provided, That 
none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 45 
cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Florida to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. SIMMONS, Mr. President, what is the amendment? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. On page 183, in line 24, after 
the word “valorem,” the Senator from Florida proposes to 
strike out the colon and insert a period, and to strike out the 
words “ Provided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject 
to a less duty than 45 cents per pound.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BROCK. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. I therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I make the same 
announcement of my pair and its transfer as on the last vote 
and vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when his nume was called). On this vote I 
have a pair with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grorce], which 
I transfer to my colleague [Mr. WATERMAN], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. Streerens], which I transfer to the Senator from Vermont 
IMr. DALE], and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair as heretofore announced to the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHurst] and vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dexeex] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. Heserr] with the Sena- 
tor from South Carolina [Mr. Buieasp]; and 

The Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Curro] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 48, as follows: 
YEAS—26 

Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Ransdell 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Smith 
NAYS—48 
McKellar 
MeNary 
Moses 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky, 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
NOT VOTING—22 
Johnson 
King 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Waterman 


Steck 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Couzens 
Fletcher 
Frazier 
Howell 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McMaster 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 
Caraway 


Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfeld 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Bingham 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Connally 
Copeland 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Got 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Waterman 


Allen Dale 
Ashurst Deneen 
Baird Din 
Blense George 
Brock Hayden Pine 
Cutting Hebert Pittman 


So Mr. Fiercner’s amendment to the amendment was re- 
jected. 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a vote on the committee amendment. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question now recurs on 
agreeing to the amendment proposed by the committee, 

The amendment was agreed to, as follows: 

On page 183, paragraph 1301, line 8, to strike ont: 


Rayon yarn, if singles, weighing 150 deniers or more per Jength of 
450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing less than 150 deniers, 
50 per cent ad valorem; and, in addition, any of the foregoing plied 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Pro- 
vided, That none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 
45 cents per pound. 


And in lieu thereof to insert: 


Filaments of rayon or other synthetic textile, single or grouped, and 
yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, singles, all the foregoing 
not specially provided for, weighing 150 deniers or more per length of 
450 meters, 45 per cent ad valorem; weighing less than 150 deniers 
per length of 450 meters, 50 per cent ad valorem; and, in addition, 
yarns of rayon or other synthetic textile, plied, shall be subject to an 
additional duty of 5 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That none of the 
foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 45 cents per pound. 
Any of the foregoing yarns if having more than 20 turns twist per 
inch shall be subject to an additional cumulative duty of 50 cents per 
pound. 


MISSOURI RIVER BRIDGE AT BOONVILLE, MO. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill (S. 2668) granting the con- 
sent of Congress to the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. 
to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the 
Missouri River at Boonville, Mo., in substitution for and in lieu 
of an existing bridge constructed under the authority of an act 
entitled “An aet to authorize the construction of a bridge across 
the Missouri River at Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 1872. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Commerce with amendments, in section 
1, page 2, line 4, after the word “ for,” to strike out “and at or 
near the site of“; on the same page, at the beginning of line 8, 
to strike out “ between the cities of Boonville, in Cooper County, 
and Franklin, in Howard County, in said State”; and in sec- 
tion 2, page 2, line 17, after the word “to,” to strike out “him 
and the chief of engineers,” and insert “the district engineer of 
the Engineer Department at large in charge of the district 
within which said bridge was located,” so as to make the bill 
read: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., a corporation organized and 
existing under the laws of the State of Missouri, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and 
approaches thereto across the Missouri River at Boonville, Mo., in lieu 
of and in substitution for the present bridge constructed under the 
authority of an act entitled “An act to authorize the construction of a 
bridge across the Missouri River at Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 
1872, in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigabie waters,“ approved 
March 23, 1906, except as otherwise herein provided. 

Sec. 2, When the new bridge and approaches thereto are completed 
and put in operation the old or existing bridge shall be removed by sald 
Missour!-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. within a reasonable time to be 
fixed by the Secretary of War and in a manner satisfactory to the dis- 
trict engineer of the Engineer Department at large in charge of the 
district within which said bridge is located. 

Sec. 3. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the rights, 
powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to the 
Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co., its successors and assigns; and 
any corporation to which such rights, powers, and privileges may be 
sold, assigned, or transferred, or which shall acquire the same by mort- 
gage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized to exercise the same 
as fully as though conferred herein directly upon such corporation. 

Sec, 4. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved. 


The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed for a third 
reading, read the third time, and passed. 


REPORT ON AGRICULTURAL MARKETING 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, on November 22 last I obtained 
unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD a report made 
by Mr. George E. Farrand to the Federal Farm Board with 
regard to the agricultural marketing act. Since that time there 
have been so many demands for this document on the part of 
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Members of Congress, the chief executives of various States of 
the Union, and others, that I have been prevailed upon to ask 
that it may be printed as a public document, I ask unanimous 
consent that that may be done. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. What is the document? 

Mr. NYE. It is the report of the general counsel of the 
Federal Farm Board to the Farm Board on the subject of agri- 
cultural marketing. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator desires to have it printed as a 
public document? 

Mr. NYE. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not very often done, but I will not 
object. 5 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 


Without objection, it is so 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock a. m. to-morrow, 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 20 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Janu- 
ary 28, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Evecutive nominations received by the Senate January 27 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 


FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER 
UNCLASSIFIED 
Donal F. MeGonigal, of New York, to be a Foreign Service 
officer, unclassified, of the United States of America, 


Vice CONSUL OF CAREER 


Donal F. MeGonigal, of New York, to be a vice consul of 
eareer of the United States of America. 


SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 


Donal F. McGonigal, of New York, to be a secretary in the 
Diplomatic Service of the United States of Ameriea. 


Surveyor or Customs 


Frank C. Tracey, of San Francisco, Calif., to be surveyor of 
customs in customs collection district No. 28, with headquarters 
at San Francisco, Calif. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monay, January 27, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Heavenly Father, we pray for Thy blessing upon us, upon 
those who are feeble in faith, upon those whose minds are per- 
plexed, upon those who are weary in body. May all arise 
to a high conception of Thy Fatherhood. By faith may joy 
possess sorrow, hope be more than fear, and bring victory out of 
defeat. We pray that Thy truth may search out all motives and 
emotions and that we may be made willingly and lovingly in- 
clined to walk in Thy ways. Forgive our sins and our infirmi- 
ties and help us to cast them out and successfully contend with 
all evil. In Thy holy name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 


COMMISSION ON LAW OBSERVANCE AND ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Record by inserting therein 
a letter from Hon. George W. Wickersham, chairman of the Law 
Enforcement Commission, and a reply from Mr. McBain. The 
reason I ask this is because on last Saturday there was inserted 
in the Recor» on the Senate side part of this correspondence, 
and I believe all of it should be submitted. It is not long and 
this will complete the record. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The matter referred to is as follows: 
THE WICKERSHAM REPORT 
A LETTER FROM MR. WICKERSHAM 


To the EDITOR or THE WORLD : 

In an article published in the World, of January 18, by Mr. Howard 
Lee McBain, Ruggles professor of constitutional law at Columbla Uni- 
versity, entitled “ The Wickersham Report,“ Mr. McBain takes exception 
to certain provisions in the preliminary report on the observance and 
enforcement of prohibition made by this commission to the President, 
and by him transmitted to Congress January 13, 1930 (H. Doc. 252). A 
few of the principal grounds for attack upon the report call for com- 
ment. 

1. Mr. McBain refers to the statements which he quotes from the 
report to the effect that, as the law is, under the Jones law every offender 
must await indictment before he can plead guilty, etc. He says: 

“These declarations disclose a perfectly amazing ignorance of, or in- 
difference to, both the law and the actual practice of district attorneys 
under the law. In the first place, the Jones law does not make ‘ every 
violation of the national prohibition act a potential felony. * * * 
The crimes of illegal possession and of the maintenance of a nuisance 
are not covered by this law.” 

And after referring to the present practice in some Federal courts, 
he says: 

“In view of these readily ascertainable facts it is palpably untrue to 
say that, ‘as the law is, every offender must be indicted.’” 

It is to be regretted that a professor of constitutional law, engaged in 
criticizing a public document, should not have read the document with 
some care, Had he done so, he would have observed that the statements 
which he quotes are preceded by the following statement in the report, 
to be found under the head of “III. Legal Difficulties and Proposed 
Remedies,” clause (D) Provisions for relieving congestion in the Fed- 
eral courts ” : 

“As things are, however, the congestion of prosecutions in the Federal 
courts for minor infractions caused by the necessity of proceeding by 
indictment in all cases, except for maintenance of a nuisance or for 
unlawful possession, is a serious handicap to dealing yigorously with 
major infractions and makes the handling of the minor infractions per- 
functory” (pp. 9-10). 

The discussion which follows is all qualified by this preliminary 
general statement. If Mr. McBain had also read the report supple- 
mental to the preliminary report of November 21, printed in the same 
document, he would have found on page 20, in discussing the Jones 
law, the following: 

“ Henee, since that law every prosecution, even for the most casual 
or slight violation, except for unlawful possession or for maintenance 
of a nuisance, requires the action of a grand jury.” 

2. Mr. McBain further criticizes the report of the commission because 
in recommending that casual or slight violations of the law be made 
misdemeanors, punishable as such, the term casual or slight viola- 
tions’ certainly needs more specific definition, if only in the interest of 
decent respect for the opinions’ of that part of ‘mankind’ that con- 
sists of district attorneys and criminals.” 

Had Mr. McBain read the supplemental report he would have seen 
that under the head of “III, Amendments Recommended,” on page 17, 
there is a separate paragraph, entitled, „(C) Definition of Casual or 
Slight Violations,’” in which it is suggested that it would be expedient 
to define this term, and a paragraph is also suggested which might ac- 
complish this purpose, reading as follows: 

“Por the purposes of prosecution the following shall be deemed 
casual or slight violations: (1) Unlawful possession, (2) single sales of 
small quantities by persons not engaged in habitual violation of the law, 
(3) unlawful making of small quantities where no other person is em- 
ployed, (4) assisting in making or transporting as a casual employee 
only, (5) transporting of small quantities by persons not habitually en- 
gaged in transportation of illicit liquors or habitually employed by 
habitual violators of the law.” 

8. After expressing his own doubts as to the constitutionality of the 
measure proposed, Mr. McBain says: 

“Our highest court would therefore probably lean over backward to 
assist in liberating the lower courts from this dilemma.” 

We may leave the question of constitutionality therefore upon his as- 
sumption that the Supreme Court will probably sustain it. 

4. I shall not attempt to deal with other provisions of this article. 
The points aboye noted are sufficient to characterize it. I might add 
what Mr. McBain says in closing his article: 

With due respect to the high source of this document, the professor 
(commission) has at least put the public on guard with respect to the 
quality of his (its) scientifc inquiry.” 

Very truly yours, 
GEORGE W. WICKERSHAM, Chairman. 

WASHINGTON, January 18. 


MR, M’BAIN’S REPLY 
1. Despite Mr, Wickersham’s assumption, I did read with interest 
and, I think, with both care and comprehension the whole of his pre- 
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liminary and supplemental reports, Including the passages he quotes in 
his letter. But no point whatever was made in either report of the 
exception here mentioned, and no reference was made to the extremely 
Important practice of some district attorneys under it, nor to the prac- 
tiee of others who in all minor cases and no doubt many of importance 
ignore the Jones law entirely. On the contrary, nobody could read 
these reports without gathering the impression that the national probi- 
bition act is now generally being enforced by way of the indictment 
process. The entire argument of the report on this point is based 
upon this assumption, as set forth In the unqualified declarations which 
I quoted in my article, 
the cumbersome process of Indictment must be resorted to even in the 
most petty cases.” I repeat this is not true either in law or in practice. 
The incidental reference in the report to the misdemeanors of unlawful 
possession and the maintenance of a nuisance makes such unqualified 
assertions, and the proposals based upon them all the more astonishing. 

2. In saying that “ casual or slight violations” certainly needs more 
specific definition I was intending to agree with the report, not to 
criticize it. Moreover, Mr. Wickersham must have seen that I had 
read the proposed definition which he quotes, for I digested that defni- 
tion when I said that the commission proposes “(1) that ‘casual or 
slight violations’ be defined so us to cover only such offenses as the 
unlawful possession, sale, manufacture, or transportation of small quan- 
tities.” 

3. This point requires no comment, 

4. If Mr. Wickersham saw fit to reply at all, I think he should have 
dealt with the other and far more important provisions of my article. 
Especially would I Uke to read his defense of the commission's proposal 
to turn a misdemeanor Into a felony after an offender has been sum- 
marily tried because he asks for a trial by jury. The fact that I did 
not expressly state that the commission referred to the misdemeanors 
of unlawful possession and the maintenance of a nuisance and therefore 
completely ignored the significance of this Is a trivial remissness for 
which I trust I may be forgiven. I thought my comments were damag- 
ing enough without it, This is in truth the only point, despite the four 
numerals, that Mr. Wickersham raises against me. It may be sufficient 
to characterize my article with him. J doubt if many others will agree 
with him, At any rate, I am willing to let my article stand as it was 
written, I hope Mr. Wickersham does not feel equally satisfied with 
his report, 

Howarp LER McBarn. 

New York, January 20. 


PAY OF THE ARMY, NAVY, MARINE CORPS, COAST GUARD, COAST AND 
GEODETIC SURVEY, AND PUBLIC HEALTH SERVICE 

Mr, SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I submit a conference report and 
statement on the joint resolution (S. J. Res, 7) providing for 
the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Ma- 
rine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, for printing under the rule. 

DANIEL WEBSTER'S REPLY TO HAYNE 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for seven minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, yesterday marked the one 
hundredth anniversary of one of the most notable speeches ever 
delivered in Congress. It was the reply of Daniel Webster to 
Hayne, and I think under present conditions we might well 
pause for just a moment and listen to what he had to say, or 
a part of what he had to say, on that occasion. 

Karly in the day a friend approached him and said: 


It is a critical time, and it is time, it is high time that the people 
of this country should know what this Constitution is, 


And Webster replied: 


Then, by the blessing of Heaven, they shall learn this day, before the 
sun goes down, what I understand it to be. 


He proceeded in his interpretation of the Constitution and, 
among other things, he said: 


Where American liberty raised its first voice and where its youth 
was nurtured and sustained there it still lives In the strength of its 
manbood and full of its original spirit. It discord and disunion shall 
wound it, if party strige and blind ambition sball hawk at and tear it, 
if folly and madness, if uneasiness under necessary ond salutary re- 
straint shall succeed in separating it from that Union by which alone 
its existence is made sure, it will stand, in the end, by the side of that 
cradle in which its Infancy was rocked; It will stretch forth its arm 
with whatever vigor it may still retain, over the friends who gather 
round it; and it will fall at last, if fall it must, amidst the proudest 
monuments of its own glory and on the very spot of its origin, 
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One of them I requote: “As things are now, | 
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When my eyes shall have turned to behold for the last time the sun 
in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent; on a land rent with civil feuds or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood, Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather be- 
hold the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored 
through the earth, still full high advanced, its arms and trophies 
streaming in their original! luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor 
a single star obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserable inter- 
rogatory as What is all this worth?” nor those other words of delu- 
sion and folly, “ Liberty first and Union afterward,” but everywhere, 
spread all over in characters of living light, blazing on all its ample 
folds as they float over the sea and over the land, and in every wind 
under the whole heavens, that other sentiment, dear to every true 
American heart—Liberty and Union, now and forever, one and in- 
separable, 


[Applause.] 

This doctrine was not at once accepted by certain States, but 
30 years later after 4 years of cruel Civil War, it was estab- 
lished for all time, cemented by the blood and tears of the 
bravest manhood and noblest womanhood of all the land. 

We might well imagine this great figure standing to-day in 
either this Chamber or the one across the corridor giving voice 
to these same sentiments with reference to late happenings in 
several States of the Union, and, sad to say, in Congress, oath- 
bound to defend the Constitution. 

Nullification is again raising its gory, ghastly head. Disre- 
spect and disregard of the Constitution is rife and threatening. 
I think, sir, it is not out of order, nor out of place to call to the 
attention of the people of the country to-day those words deliv- 
ered 100 years ago by Daniel Webster, the great expounder of 
the Constitution, which were so prophetic at the time and which 
are so applicable to the present. 


Lord God of Hosts, be with us yet, 
Lest we forget—lest we forget! 


[Applause.] 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramwron] for 
one hour. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
I may revise and extend my remarks, and in doing so to Include 
certain quotations and extracts referred to. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] 
has just referred to some things that are above price, and I 
desire in this time to talk of certain great assets of the National 
Capital that are above price, are threatened with destruction, 
and must be preserved. 

Plans most ambitious are now under way for the development 
of the National Capital. Plans so comprehensive and far-reach- 
ing as to challenge the attention of the world. Of this program 
President Hoover has said: 

This is more than the making of a beautiful city. Washington is not 
only the Nation's Capital; it is the symbol of America. By its dignity 
and architectural inspiration we stimulate pride in our country, we 
encourage the elevation of thought and character which comes from 
great architecture. 


Again, in his message at the public meeting arranged by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, the President 
again expressed his interest in this planning work for the 
Capital and said: ; 


It is our national ambition to make a great and effective city for the 
seat of our Government, with a dignity, character, and symbolism truly 
representative of America. As a Nation we have resolved that it shall 
be accomplished. 


In his last annual message to Congress President Coolidge also 
stressed eloquently the vital place of the National Capital in 
the life of the Nation when he said: 


If our country wishes to compete with others, let it not be in the 
support of armaments but in the making of a beautiful Capital City. 
Let It express the soul of America. 


Thousands and thousands of our citizens, remote it may be 
from the Capital, very possibly not hoping at all themselves to 
see its beauties, still echo in their hearts this same desire—that 
the Capital of the Nation be a beautiful city, the symbol of 
America, the soul of America, 
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Washington founded this city and with Jefferson and L’Enfant 
developed the plans that still prevail. The great Federal build- 
ing program now under way conforms to the plans of the city's 
founders. 

ON THE THRESHOLD OF GREAT THINGS 

The real acceleration of movement toward the fullest possible 
realization of the L'Enfant plan dates from the MeMillan re- 
port, and the past 20 years has done much for the development of 
Washington. Now we are on the threshold of great things, 

Measured in money, the figures are quite astounding. Much 
has recently been completed of great importance—the develop- 
ment of Bast Potomac Park, the Spanish-American Amphitheater 
at Arlington, the Lincoln Memorial, preeminent among numerous 
great gains now accomplished. We have now under construction 
or authorized for early construction the following highly impor- 
tant and desirable improvements at the sole expense of the Fed- 
eral Government, and this list is not at all complete: 

Botanic Garden $820, 000 
National Arboretum 300, 000 
Congressional Library, additional site. 600, 000 
Walter Reed Hospital buildings 1, 012, 000 
New Army air field 1, 010, 000 
Government Printing Office 1, 250, 000 
Restoration Arlington Man 166, 000 
Completion Tomb Unknown Soldier at Arlington 400, 000 
Arlington Memorial Bridge 14,7 
Mount Vernon Memorial Highway 4,500, 000 
Addition House Office Building 8, 400, 600 
Enlargement of Capitol Grounds 4, O12 
Supreme Court site and building 1 
Triangle land 25 
Department of Agriculture buildings. 

Archives Building 

Department of Commerce Building 
Internal Revenue Building 


750, 000 


8, 100, 000 
8, 700, 000 

17, 500, 000 

10, 000, 000 
: 119, 122, 000 

That total includes only projects, permanent improvements, 
many of great interest, now under construction or now author- 
ized, und paid for by the Nation. But it does not include all of 
the proposed triangle program of Federal buildings, to which 
program this administration and the Congress are in effect fully 
committed and for which authorizations and appropriations are 
very sure to follow as rapidly as construction is feasible, 

As a matter of fact, the Elliott public buildings bill recently 
passed by the House and now pending in the Senate, no doubt 
soon to become law, authorizes $100,000,000 additional for build- 
ings in the triangle and $15,000,000 for land south and west of 
the Capitol, but not in the triangle. 

Including the full triangle program in my tabulation of ex- 
penditures now under way and committed, the total is above 
$300,000,000. Possibly L'Enfant never dreamed there would be 
that much money in this Nation, in his day thinly scattered 
along a seaboard, only 6,000,000 of them, citizens of several con- 
tending and jealous States, jealous of each other, but above all 
jealcus of increase of power in the Federal Government. That 
people have swept across a continent and beyond, have become 
a hundred and twenty million, with 48 strong and prosperous 
States, and a respected and trusted Federal Government, which 
now is spending its money by the hundreds of millions in the 
improvement and beautification of the National Capital. And 
while they conld not have dreamed our progress, Washington 
and L'Enfant planned for the expenditure of this money. 

The above figures are strictly Federal expenditures. In addi- 
tion there are expenditures of the District of Columbia, notably 
the municipal center, at an estimated cost of $21,500,000 for the 
four squares of land and the development of two of them. The 
total cost of that District project will probably run to 
$30,000,000. 

Furthermore, many national organizations as well as church 
organizations are erecting monumental or memorial buildings, 
notably the National Cathedral, Episcopal, the total cost of 
which is expected to reach $32,000,000. 

To supplement the figures I have given, you can, perhaps, bet- 
ter visualize the importance of this greater National Capital 
program if you will view the remarkable series of models and 
panoranras which have been prepared by Mr. William T. Part- 
ridge, an architect of Washington, for the fiftieth anniversary 
celebration of the flrm of Woodward & Lothrop, and will be on 
view in their windows beginning next Saturday, February 1. 
The Great Falls panorama now in the Speaker’s Lobby of the 
House is from that exhibition, from which you can judge the 
unusual merit and the interest of this showing. 

The list of models includes: The triangle group, the Supreme 
Court model, Arlington Bridge and water gate, Monument 
Gardens, various memorial buildings, Great Falls Bridge, the 
Capitol Ground extension, George Washington Memorial Build- 
ing, new House Office Building. 

FoR THE MOST BEAUTIFUL CITY NATURAL BEAUTIES MUST BE PRESERVED 
tut the complete Capital of the Nation can not be alone a 
man-made city of buildings and boulevards and marble me 
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morials. It must combine in perfection the man-made wonders 
with the natural charms which came from the Creator. 
As expressed in an editorial in the New York Times: 


Other cities may be embellished with as handsome avenues and 
buildings. Still others may have the equal of the Distriet's parks and 
natural scenery. But when the present golden age in the develop- 
ment of the Capital is fully achieved, this country may well boast that 
no other capital so happily unites natural and artificial glories. 


“Washington must be the most beautiful city in the world” 
is frequently the statement of Americans. Washington is now 
a beautiful city, but there are many beautiful cities in the 
world. The most beautiful city will not be entireiy a man-made 
city. It must be fayored with natural and scenic advantages 
to justify the highest place. Parks must be provided where the 
people will have opportunity for recreation and for contact with 
nature in open places. 

This sort of à park idea is not so very old, but has become a 
prominent feature of American civic development, In the Shoe- 
maker case in the United States Supreme Court, decided in 
January, 1898, wherein was determined the right of the United 
States to condemn land in the District of Columbia for the 
establishment of Rock Creek Park, Justice Shiras said: 


In the memory of men now living, a proposition to take private prop- 
erty, without the consent of its owner, for a public park and to assess 
a proportionate part of the cost upon real estate benefited thereby would 
have been regarded as a novel exercise of legislative power. 

It is true that in the case of many of the older cities and towns 
there were commons or public grounds, but the purpose of these was 
not to provide places for exercise and recreation but places on which 
the owners of domestic animals might pasture them in common, and 
they were generally laid out as part of the original plan of the town 
or city. 

It is said, in Johnson’s Cyclopedia, that the Central Park of New 
York was the first place deliberately provided for the inhabitants of any 
city or town in the United States for exclusive use as a pleasure 
ground for rest and exercise in the open air. However that may be, 
there is now scarcely a city of any considerable size in the entire coun- 
try that does not have or has not projected such parks. The validity 
of the legislative acts erecting such parks and providing for their cost 
has been uniformly upheld. It will be sufficient to cite a few of the 
cases. 


It is interesting to remember that the land for Central Park, 
which was bought in 1857 for $5,000,000 and improved at a cost 
of $10,000,000 more, was so far out it was urged that the horse- 
drawn street car was so slow that few people could go from 
lower New York to the park. The park is now estimated to be 
worth somewhere between the $580,000,060 estimated by the 
assessors and $3,000,000,000, the selling price which would be 
asked by conservative real-estate men if the property were for 
sale. 

Washington located the new Capital in the midst of lavish dis- 
play of beauties of God's handiwork. At the head of navigation 
of the great Potomac, in the midst of wooded hills, its many 
valleys carrying creeks that enliven the landscape. While we 
make a reality of the dreams of L'Enfant in carrying forward 
man-made beauties, we must not permit the beautiful scenic 
realities of Washington's time to become only mourned memo- 
ries. Washington must have loved the Potomac as it flowed 
past his home and his great estate, must have been thrilled by 
Great Falls, where he went so often, must have loved the hills 
and streams surrounding the site he chose for his country’s 
Capital, or he would not have so chosen. Just as he inspired 
the L’Enfant plan of development we now promote, he would 
have preserved those beauties. 

Chief Justice William H. Taft, writing in 1915, declared: 


Washington picked a site for the thousands of years which we hope 
will be our national destiny. * * The capital of no other nation 
approaches it in the beauty of its situation. 


It is wonderful we are proceeding now so rapidly and so wisely 
with our architectural development, but delay in this has not 
been fatal. What was not done 50 years ago may be done now, 
and the error of 50 years ago may now be corrected. 

That which man made man may replace, and when he will. 
But the beauties of nature man can not restore when once de- 
stroyed. Those woods which Washington loved are disappear- 
ing; those charming ravines are being leweled; those splendid 
palisades of the Potomac are daily scenes of blasting that rob 
them of primeval beauty. 

The preservation of all this has had much of thought by our 
leaders, has been the subject of wise planning, but the plans 
have been disastrously slow in realization. The beauty is pass- 
ing and can not be restored. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. CRAMTON. For a brief question. 
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Mr. DUNBAR. The gentleman has stated that the pride of 
George Washington was in the Potomac River—the scenery. I 
want to ask the gentleman if the bill he has introduced will 
interfere with George Washington's idea of having a waterway 
from the Ohio River through to the Potomac? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, that question 
I will reach later on in the discussion. And may I make this 
request: I have prepared more than I can give, but I will be 
willing to answer any questions that may be asked in the dis- 
cussion after I have concluded if I can make the matter any 
clearer, 

N. R. 26 PROPOSES TO SAVE THE NATURAL BRAUTIES 

It is to save and preserve these natural beauties of the 

Nutional Capital that I have introduced II. R. 26: 


A bill for the acquisition, establishment, and development of the 
George Washington memorial parkway along the Potomac from Mount 
Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the 
acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia and the States of Mary- 
land and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and 
playground system of the National Capital. 


This bill was first introduced by me in the last Congress as 
II. R. 15524 on December 18, 1928, and was referred to the 


Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, which, under the | 


very conscientious and able leadership of the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. E.uerr], has had the responsibility for this entire 
greater National Capital program, After hearings it was re- 
ported by that committee February 14, 1929, and passed by this 
House unanimously February 27, 1929. Reaching the Senate 
only four days before final adjournment of Congress, no action 
was had upon it there, although a public hearing was held. 

In this Congress it was reintroduced April 15, 1929, in the 
identical form in which it formerly passed the House, and a 
hearing held by the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds; 
again reported by the gentleman from Indiana upon unanimeus 
vote of that committee. This report was made to the House 
December 18, 1929, by coincidence just one year after the origi- 
bal introduction of the bill. 

After a hearing by the Committee on Rules a special rule for 
consideration of the bill has been ordered, and I am anticipat- 
ing that next Thursday the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
ELorr! will be enabled to bring the bill again before the House 
for consideration, 


ONLY CARRIES INTO EFFECT POLICY HERETOFORE DECLARED BY CONGRESS 


While this bill is far reaching in effect, means much to the 
National Capital in the preservation of its God-given beauties, it 
is not a new expression of policy which is asked of Congress, It 
only proposes to make effective the policies heretofore declared 
by Congress, to carry into realization great plans prepared at 
the direction of the Congress. 

By the legislation of 1924, amended in 1926, Congress created 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, I quote 
very briefly from the amendatory act of April 30, 1926— 


To develop a comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated plan for the 
National Capital and its environs in the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginin ; to preserve the flow of water in Rock Creek; to prevent pollution 
of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers; to preserve 
forests and natural scenery in and about Washington; to provide for 
the comprebensive, systematic, and continuous development of the park, 
parkway, and playground systems of the National Capital and its 
environs, 


That is the declaration of Congress for— 


The comprehensive, systematic, and continuous development of the 
park, parkway, and playground systems of the National Capital and its 
environs, 


That is the declaration of Congress for the preservation of 
“the forests and natural scenery in and about Washington.” 
The National Capital Park and Planning Commission were 
directed by Congress to prepare, develop, and maintain such a— 

Comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated plan for the National Capi- 
tal and its environs. 

PLANNING COMMISSION HAS AUTHORITY BUT LACKS MONEY 


It was authorized and directed to acquire lands in the District 
und adjacent areas in Maryland and Virginia. The law now 
existing reads: 

It is authorized and directed to acquire such lands as, In its judg- 
ment, shall be necessary and desirable in the District of Columbia and 
adjacent areas in Maryland and Virginia, within the Umits of appropri- 
ations made for such purposes, for suitable development of the National 
Capital park, parkway, and playground systems. 


They have the authority now to buy lands, within the limits 
of appropriations, in the District and in Maryland and Virginia, 
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Then we have this provision: 


The designation of all lands to be acquired by condemnation, all con- 
tracts for purchase of land, and all agreements between said commission 
and the officials of the States of Maryland and Virginia shall be subject 
to the approval of the President of the United States. 


Congress placed the selection of these lands with the commis- 
sion, subject only to the approval of the Fine Arts Commission 
and the President, and the quantity subject only to the appro- 
priations available. 

As to the payment for such lands, the law now authorizes 
an annual appropriation in the District of Columbia appropria- 
tion act of a sum not exceeding 1 cent for each inhabitant for 
the continental United States, as determined by the last cen- 
sus, or about $1,200,000. It is further provided that: 


The funds so appropriated shall be paid from the revenues of the 
District of Columbia and the general funds of the Treasury in the 
same proportion as other expenses of the District of Columbia. 


As to lands in Maryland and Virginia, they are authorized 
to make 


Such arrangements as to acquisition and payment for the lands as it 
shall determine upon by agreement with the proper officlals of the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 


We leave it to the commission to determine the basis of the 
contribution of Maryland and Virginia. 

Under that authority, under that direction of Congress, this 
commission started its work. The commission consists of Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano, of the District of Columbia, chairman; Mr. 
William A, Delano, of New York; Mr. Frederick Law Olmsted, 
of Massachusetts and California; Mr. J. C. Nichols, of Kansas 
City; Major Stuart, as the head of the Forest Service; Mr. 
II. M. Albright, as the head of the Park Service; Maj. Gen. 
Lytle Brown, as Chief of Engineers; Major Ladue, as engineer 
commissioner of the District of Columbia; Senator CAPPER, as 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the District of Columbia ; 
Representative ZIHLMAN, as chairman of House Committee on 
the District of Columbia; and Col. U. S. Grant, 3d, as execu- 
tive officer. 

You will note that they are very distinguished men from all 
parts of the United States. Mr. Frederic Delano is the only 
one actually a resident of the District. 

They have formulated their plans, quite definitely, as to lands 
in the District of Columbia, and in a general way as to lands 
outside the District of Columbia. 

But under existing conditions they are proceeding so slowly 
as to land within the District and can proceed not at all as to 
lands outside In Maryland and Virginia, so that not only are the 
costs of the desired areas mounting seriously, sometimes to 
prohibitive figures, but in many important respects the plans 
never can be matured because of destruction of the natural 
scenic beauties involved. 

It is to save these scenic areas, to make effective the plans 
prepared in answer to the mandate of Congress that H. R. 26 
is proposed. 

H. R. 26, AS TO LANDS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

What are the provisions of H. R. 26? Briefly these: 

The bill has two great divisions, First, as to lands in the 
District of Columbia, it authorizes an advance of $16,000,000 
from the Federal Treasury to the District of Columbia, as the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission requires it for 
“the expeditious, economical, and efficient accomplishment of the 
purposes of the act.” This money is to be repaid $1,000,000 a 
year for 16 years from the District of Columbia treasury with- 
out interest. 

No additional burden is therefore placed on the District. 
advantages to the District are very briefly these: 

First. A large saving in ultimate cost, paying $1,000,000 a 
year for a definite period of 16 years instead of for an indefinite 
period that would probably run the cost up to $30,000,000 or 
more. 

Second. Saves for use of people of the District areas of im- 
portance for recreational use that would otherwise be lost. 

Third. Gives the people here the use of the park and play- 
ground areas a generation sooner than would otherwise be 
possible. 

Fourth. It relieves the District from any share in the cost of 
lands to be acquired outside the District, although the present 
law places the same responsibility on the District for lands 
outside the District as it does for those within. 

SPENDING UP THE PROGRAM SAVES SCENERY AND SAVES MONEY 

As stated in an editorial in the Washington Times, December 
18, 1929: 

The purchase of these properties in the near future would, it Is esti- 
mated, save enough money in 16 years to develop park and playground 


* 


The 
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projects. Real estate in the District has advanced in value at the rate 
of 12 per cent each year for many years. 

Without the aid of the Cramton bill it would be impossible, under the 
regular functioning of Congress, in local appropriation bills, to acquire 
these park and playground sites within the next 15 or 20 years, by 
which time the cost would be almost prohibitive. 


It termed the bill “a measure of vast civic importance“ and 
said: 


To a remarkable degree it harmonizes with President Hoover's ideas 
of Federal construction in Washington and of carrying on public works 
in coming years, 


While reiterating its opposition to the present lump-sum con- 
tribution of Federal funds to District expenses, the Washington 
Evening Star urges passage of H. R. 26, saying in part: 

One of the steps that Congress can take immediately in pursuance of 
the fine objective outlined by the President is to pass the Cramton park 
bill. The machinery now exists to carry to completion some of the 
great plans already drawn for Washington and its environs. The Cram- 


ton a suppaice the money: 
* . 


a: the seeks of EELER and because the bill removes certain for- 
midable barriers that have blocked proper park development in the past, 
the Star has previously placed itself on record as approving the principle 
of this measure, and again urges that it should be passed. 

DOES NOT INVOLVE FISCAL-RELATIONS CONTROVERSY 


The bill does not properly involve the much-diseussed fiscal- 
relations controversy between the Federal Government and the 
District, although the fact that I have heretofore played some 
part in that controversy has very naturally caused it to be 
referred to on various occasions. 

The District. appropriation bill now carries $1,000,000 an- 
nually for this same purpose, as one of the expenses of the Dis- 
trict government to be shared by the Federal Government as 
other expenses of the District of Columbia. Whatever may be 
the basis of determining that Federal contribution in any given 
year, as to the expenses of the District generally, whether a 
lump sum or 50-50 or 40-60 or any other proportion, will deter- 
mine the Federal share in this park-acquisition expense. 

As to the Federal Government, the full advance of $16,000,000 
is repaid and its final share in the cost of these lands in the 
District is only that which the present planning act requires 
through its contribution to expenses of the District generally, 
and the waiver of interest on the advance of $16,000,000. 

The final cost of these lands under House bill 26 is only $16,- 
000,000, but under the present law and practice more than double 
that will be no doubt eventually paid for a mutilated program, 
as I will later emphasize, 

PRECEDENTS FOR ADVANCE WITHOUT INTEREST 


As to the advance without interest for this project in which 
the Nation has such a keen interest, similar advances have here- 
tofore been made from the Federal Treasury without interest. 
Notably, in 1910 there was such an advance of $20,000,000 for 
reclamation of arid lands in the West, which is even now being 
repaid at the rate of $1,000,000 a year, $11,000,000 now remain- 
ing undue and unpaid. In that case the final payment was to 
come in 30 years, in this in 16 years. 

The preservation of essential features of the plan for the 
Capital City, which is only possible under the program proposed 
in House bill 26, unless Congress proposes a direct appropriation 
of the whole amount from Federal funds, fully justifies the 
waiver of interest, 

HOUSE BILL 26 IS NECESSARY TO SAVE PARK VALUES 

Perhaps the most important single project in the District plan 
is the “fort boulevard following the hills and circling the city 
and connecting the Civil War forts.” Of this the commission 
says in its annual report for 1929: 


The Civil War forts around Washington were built on hills and 
ridges which commanded distant views. The historic interest attaching 
to the “defenses of Washington” and the remarkable views obtainable 
from the old forts has led to a demand that these sites should be held 


by — publie * park arpoa, = 
* 


This drive ha been add as a 5 3 wholly 
within the District of Columbia, and covers within the District a dis- 
tance of some 22.8 miles from Conduit Road to Blue Plains. 

Anyone starting out with his family or with visitors to Washington 
could pick up such a drive at any point and find himself on a continu- 
ous, unbroken, easily followed, wooded road, connecting a succession of 
historic points, each of which has an unusual view that caused its 
selection as the site for a military fort. It would constitute the most 
striking and famous parkway in this part of the country, a really dis- 


tinctive scenic and historic feature of the National Capital. 
* . „ * e + * 
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Changes in the line of the fort drive of a very radical character have 
had to be made in order to avoid- the necessity of purchasing property 
which has been “ improved“ since the original estimate. 


Unless the program is speeded up, that drive will never be 
realized, and other park values will be lost. 

The commission. stress the need of such a program as set up 
in H. R. 26 as one that— 


Would save both money and park yalues for the people of Washington 
and of the United States, 


The report states: 


In view of other urgent needs and practical difficulties in the way 
of speeding up purchases, even if adequate funds were to be made 
immediately available, it seems reasonable to allow a period of five 
years for such an acquirement program, The experience of the com- 
mission to date seems to indicate that such land acquisitions if dis- 
tributed over a 5-year period are likely to cost on the average fully 75 
per cent more than the assessed value of the properties at the beginning 
of the period, Therefore a minimum allowance of $16,000,000 should 
be made for the above groups. To secure the needful lands within any 
such sum requires, of course, that the most urgent situations be dealt 
with first, and that the rate of acquisition be rapid enough to fore- 
stall any considerable erection of buildings on the land to be acquired. 
Unless by some means the funds are forthcoming rapidly enough to do 
this, the total cost of the needful lands of these classes will greatly 
exceed $16,000,000, 

When the acquisition of park land has so fallen into arrears, further 
long postponement of purchases, Inevitable under a system of limited 
annual expenditures extended over Many years, means the loss of price- 
less opportunities. More and more of the valleys are being filled and 
trees cut, so that natural park values are destroyed before the commis- 
sion can purehase the areas for park purposes. Grading, cutting of 
trees, and building of houses not only destroy park values but increase 
the purchase prices. 

Real-estate values throughout the District have been increasing annu- 
ally at an average rate of over 8.85 per cent during the last five years. 
While this rate is likely to slacken somewhat in the near future, it is 
precisely in the regions where many of the park acquirements ought to 
be made that the advances have been and probably will continue to be 
in excess of the average. 

An advance from the Federal Treasury, as proposed by H. R. 26, to be 
repaid without interest by annual payments from the combined revenues 
of the District of Columbia equal to the present annual appropriations 
for this purpose, would save both money and park values for the people 
of Washington and of the United States. 


PRESENT BUYING PROGRAM LESS THAN INCREASE IN PROPERTY VALUES 


Note the folly of the present financial program. The esti- 
mated present cost of the present program of purchases in the 
District is $16,000,000, but that cost is going up at least 10 per 
cent a year or $1,600,000. In carrying forward the program we 
are now spending $1,000,000 a year. That is to say the cost of 
the program goes up $1,600,000 a year and we are appropriating 
only $1,000,000 a year. We are not even keeping up with the 
annual percentage of increase as compared with the gross cost 
of the program, and meantime highly desired areas are being 
destroyed so far as park values are concerned. Only an Ein- 
stein could tell us when we could complete even the mutilated 
program. 

It is of the highest importance that the money be available to 
acquire these lands as expeditiously as the commission can pro- 
ceed. Necessarily it will take time, three or four year's, in any 
event, to accomplish the program. It is urgent the right kind of 
a start be made without further delay. 

In their 1929 report the commission say: 


Many areas included because of fine trees, beautiful valleys, or other 
park features, are no longer desirable because of “improvement” in the 
form of cutting, filling, or erection of houses. 


The destruction there made possible by delay is final. 
As stated in a personal letter to me from Mr. H. P. Caemmerer, 
secretary and executive officer of the Commission of Fine Arts— 


In order that Washington may be truly a great and beautiful National 
Capital there should be an authorization for parks and parkways on 
the same great scale as the public-buildings program, and the legisla- 
tion you propose will bring this about. 


So much for the $16,000,000 advance for lands within the 
District. 
H. R. 26, AS TO LANDS ADTACENT IN MARYLAND AND VIRGINIA 


Outside of the District of Columbia, while the present law 
authorizes the commission to plan and to buy, there is no basis 
of cooperation in the development of these areas laid down in 
the law, and the commission have not felt certain as to the 
policies of cooperation desired by Congress. Further, no funds 
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have ever been made available for cooperation with those States 
or communities in acquisition of such lands. 
As to such cooperation, the commission says in its 1929 report: 


REGIONAL PLANNING AND COOPERATION 


The environs of the National Capital, for which this commission is 
expected to develop a regional plan (act of April 30, 1926), was de- 
scribed in the last annual report as embracing “a territory of 1,539 
square miles, with an outer boundary having a radius of approximately 
20 miles from the White House.” The region most responsive to in- 
fluences of the dominant center (Washington) is well included In Prince 
Georges and Montgomery Counties, Md., and Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties, Va. The execution of the plans of the commission for this 
area thus requires the cooperation of the Federal Government and the 
States of Maryland and Virginia. 

In Maryland the area immediately adjoining the District of Columbia 
on the north and northwest is now under the planning jurisdiction of 
the Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission (act of 
April 26, 1927), with whose members and staff this commission is in 
close contact and has steadily cooperated. The Maryland-Washington 
metropolitan district is now zoned and plans are under way for high- 
ways aud parks. Like the Washington Suburban Sanitary Commission, 
the jurisdiction of the Maryland Planning Commission does not extend 
fo the uren southeast of Washington nor westward to Great Falls. 
Planning problems in these areas and relating to their connections with 
the District of Columbia urgently cry for some practical means of 
securing the benefits of planning for them and agency with the powers 
necessary to coordinate their needs with the rest of the region. This 
need has already been informally brought to the attention of Governor 
Ritchie and of various local authorities, 

The commission has also cooperated with the Virginia Park and Plan- 
ning Commission, but the extent of such cooperation has necessarily 
been Hmited by the lack of authority of that commission. The possibility 
of establishing a planning commission for the Virginia metropolitan 
area with powers similar to that in Maryland has been suggested by the 
governot’s commission, 

Pending this more general planning work, the zoning 
organized In Arlington County under the act of April 11, 1927, is active 
in the preparation of a zoning ordinance and map for the county. The 
early adoption of the zoning plan will clear the way for work on other 
elements of the city plan. 

. . . * > . 5 
REGIONAL PARKS 


After careful study as described in the last annual report, five major 
park projects beyond the limits of the District of Columbia were 
selected by the commission as most Important for the extension of the 
park system of the District into the surrounding country. These five 
are: 

(a) The lower Potomac project, involving the public control of 
both banks of the river from Washington to Mount Vernon; and in- 
eluding the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway, the land between the 
boulevard and the river except at Alexandria; and Forts Hunt, Wash- 
ington, and Foote as parts of the general park scheme. 

(b) The upper Potomac project calling for the preservation of the 
unusual natural scenery of the gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac, 
together with the picturesque and contrastingly quiet beauty of the 
Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 

(c) The extension of Rock Creek Park into Maryland constitutes a 
third project definitely committed to the care of the commission by 
the provision of the basic act of June 6, 1924, which provides that the 
commission shall “ preserve the flow of water in Rock Creek,” 

(d) The rare beauty of the valley of the Northwest Branch has 
suggested the Importance of a large reservation to protect and to 
preserve the beauty of that area. 

(e) The commission favors the extension of the Anacostia Park 
system up the valley of Indian Creek, opening the possibility of an 
attractive connection between Washington and Baltimore with a de 
velopment similar to the Bronx Valley Parkway in New York, 

These projects have been included in the bin (H. R. 26) together 


with a proposal for the financing of purchases, 
* * . . . . . 


The Maryland-National Capital Park and Planning Commission al- 
rendy bas funds from the State and from local taxation to meet a 
Federal contribution in the case of projects within its territory and 
bas already prepared detailed plans for the extension of Rock Creek 
Park in consultation with the National Commission. * è » 

The commission has received a generous offer to dedicate a large tract 
of land in the vicinity of Great Falls, Va. Pending the passage of 
some such legislation as that proposed in the Cramton bill, however, 
no method is available for the acceptance or maintenance of such a 
park. 


The commission has formulated a splendid program for these 
regional parks outside the District area, and sees them daily 
encroached upon and slipping away from this important national 
use, but Is powerless to act. Congress told them to plan and 
buy. It has planned but can not buy. Its hands are tied by the 


commission 
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failure of Congress to name the basis of financial cooperation 

and the failure to provide any appropriations for this purpose. 
PRECIOUS SCENIC AREAS ARB BEING DESTROYED 

Meantime the precious scenic beauties and recreation spots 

are being taken by industrial and residential development. The 


same motor age that finds greatly increased need for regional 
parks finds increased competition for their acquisition by the 
increased demands for private use. 

I have just received the following letter as to impending 
destruction of priceless scenery from a gentleman very active in 
the public interest: 


JANUARY 24, 1930. 

My Dear MR. Cramton: I am taking up again with you the matter 
of your park bill. I have recent information to the effect that large 
quarry operations, which will considerably deface the palisades of the 
Potomac, are being contemplated. 

I give you this information, as I know that this might affect your 
bill, and the only way that I know to stop it is by passage of the bill. 
It looks as though we no more than get the Sun Oil Co. matter out of 
the way when something else starts up. 

Very truly yours, 
W. S. Hoax, Jr. 
H. R. 26 PROPOSES TO MAKE THE PLANS EFFECTIVE 


Again H. R. 26 proposes to make effective the plans prepared 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission at the 
direction of Congress. It lays down the basis for financial 
cooperation and authorizes the needed appropriations. 

EXTENSIONS OF HOCK CREEK AND ANACOSTIA PARKS 

First, as to the extension of the Rock Creek Park which Is 
directed and of the Anacostia Park, which is, in the discretion 
of the commission authorized, as well as the extension of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway up the valley of Cabin 
John Creek. As to these projects, the park areas are to be 
maintained and administered by Maryland authorities without 
expense to the Federal Government, but the Federal Govern- 
ment is to contribute one-third to the cost of acquisition. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman mean there will be a 
divided jurisdiction over that park? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am speaking of Rock Creek Park and 
Anacostia, these extensions into Maryland, the extension of 
these parks will be maintained by local authority under plans 
approved by the National Park and Planning Commission. 
When we come to Potomac Parkway that will be under the 
exclusive jurisdiction of the Federal Government. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIBP. Before the gentleman concludes, will he be 
good enough to discuss the question whether the bill will defeat 
the possibilities of navigation 

Mr, CRAMTON, I am coming to that later. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to ask the gentleman one brief 
question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Very well. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does Anacostia and Rock Creek Park 
adjoin each other at any point? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not now. It is possible—I am not sure of 
this—that there may be a coming together at some point in 
Maryland. 

Mr. TREADWAY. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


What is known as Anacostia park now? 
It is the extension up the Anacostia River. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It is a fairly small park now? 

Mr, CRAMTON, It is not fully developed. 

Mr. HUDSON. And may I follow that up with one question 
along that line? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and then I shall ask to be permitted 
to proceed without interruption. 

Mr. HUDSON. Could there not be very easily a connection 
between Rock Creek through what we call East Potomac Park 
into Anacostia, with a beautiful bridge? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That may be very possible. Because I want 
to reach the very questions that have been asked me, I ask 
that I not be interrupted further until I have completed. The 
importance of the extension of Rock Creek into Maryland 
is that because of encroachment the stream flow is being re- 
duced, and uniess something is done we will have no Rock 
Creek; and that will mean a very much diminished value to 
Rock Creek Park. 

Further, to make such cooperation possible for prompt acqui- 
sition of the lands needed, and because of the large Federal 
interest in the problem, the bill authorizes an advance of the 
whole amount of— 
the funds necessary for the acquisition of the lands in any such singie 
unit of any such extension referred to in this paragraph, such agreement 
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providing for reimbursement to the United States to the extent of two- 
thirds of the cost. thereof without interest within not more than five 
years from the date of any such expenditure, 


These extensions will constitute valuable extensions in con- 
nection with District parks, but are particularly important to 
the National Capital in order that not only the pollution but the 
very destruction of Rock Creek and the other streams may be 
prevented. With the present rapid development in that area, 
the cutting down of trees and the installation of artificial drain- 
age, the sources of Rock Creek are being diminished. Without 
Rock Creek that marvelous park would lose much of its charm. 

THE GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Second, the bill authorizes the establishment of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway— 


To include the shores of the Potomac and adjacent lands from Mount 
Vernon to a point above the Great Falls on the Virginia side, except 
within the city of Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to a similar 
point above the Great Falls on the Maryland side, except within the 
District of Columbia, and including the protection and preservation of 
the natural scenery of the gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, 
and the acquisition of that portion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 


Although not expressly stated, it would include the site and 
remains of the historic Patowmack Canal, built on the Virginia 
side of the river under his direction and through his engineer- 
ing skill by a corporation of which Washington was president. 
It was the first real waterway development in this country, and 
very interesting portions of it remain, including cuts some 40 
feet in depth through solid rock. The American Engineering 
Council is especially interested in the preservation and restora- 
tion of this important early engineering work. 

THIS PARKWAY SHOULD COMMEMORATE WASHINGTON BICENTENNIAL 


Nothing else would so appropriately or so properly signalize 
the bicentennial celebration of the birth of Washington in 1932 
as the dedication of the George Washington Memorial Parkway, 
controlling both banks of the Potomac, except in Alexandria and 
the District of Columbia, from Mount Vernon, where he lived, 
and Fort Washington, through the Capital he founded, to Great 
Falls, where he wrought into reality his industrial and engi- 
neering dreams. George Washington must have loved the 
changing, varying Potomac. Within sight of it, at Wakefield, 
he was born. He lived many years at Mount Vernon, with its 
marvelous view over the river. He brought the new Nation’s 
Capital to its banks and in the midst of its greatest beauty. He 
was thrilled by the power and majesty of Great Falls. 

In the Progress of the World, in the February issue of the 
Review of Reviews, Dr. Albert Shaw writes: 


No one loved land and rivers and out-of-door things more passionately 
than did George Washington. The National Capital, which he founded, 
has become the most beautiful city in America, perhaps in the world, 
It was through his foresight as a city planner that Washington now 
has its broad, tree-lined avenues, its unique combination of radial and 
rectangular street systems, and those characteristics that seemed grandi- 
Ose and overambitious during the city's first half century, but that are 
to-day gratifying evidences of foresight and bold imagination 

Adams, however, has the credit of haying been the first President in 
residence at Washington, the Government having been transferred to 
its new site in the course of the year 1800, with the original Capitol 
Building partly finished, and with Congress assembling there for the 
first time in November, about 11 months after the death of Washington, 
On the following March 4, Thomas Jefferson came to Washington from 
his home near Charlottesville, Va., for his first inauguration. Wood- 
lands, rocky slopes, marshes, log-cabin clearings were gradually trans- 
formed, and we have the present city of half a million inhabitants. The 
Potomac River location of the National Capital was settled upon as one 
of the compromises of the convention that framed the Constitution in 
1788. The initiative was taken by Washington himself and the exact 
site was of his choosing. The tidal waters of the Chesapeake Bay and 
the Potomac River swept past Washington’s own market town of Alex- 
andria and somewhat beyond the village of Georgetown. * + + 

It was a bold project because, as we have remarked, there was no 
historic town like New York or Philadelphia as a starting point; and 
what is now purely urban was then a district of hills and valleys, swamps, 
and forests, with a certain amount of cleared farm land. * * e 

There is an official Planning Commission at Washington, of which 
Col. U. S. Grant is at the head. It is working intelligently, not only 
to perfect plans and projects but also to awaken the public opinion that 
must bring intelligent pressure to bear upon Congress for the realiza- 
tion of desired objects. + 

George Washington was our foremost authority upon the Potomac 
River in that region. Under existing circumstances, if he were with 
us new, he would be the chief advocate of the splendid plan which 
contemplates a national park at the Great Falls of the Potomac, lying 
only a few miles beyond the boundaries of the District. In association 
with this project there would naturally be an appropriate bridge at the 
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Great Falls, with the Virginia shore line secured for public purposes on 
the plan of the New York-New Jersey Hudson River Palisades Park 
and with a boulevard extending from the Great Falls to Arlington and 
on to Alexandria and Mount Vernon. This particular project should 
have the prompt indorsement and financial support of Congress and the 
cooperation of the States of Virginia and Maryland. It ought to be 
brought to a point of definite acceptance as a foremost feature of the 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington. We ask our readers to become enthusiasts for the Wash- 
ington Planning Commission and eager lobbyists for the Great Falls 
Park! 


When the conservative Doctor Shaw directly, in his monthly 
editorial review, appeals to his readers to become “ eager lobby- 
ists for the Great Falls Park,“ you have some forecast of the 
sentiment of the Nation on this George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 


SCENERY OF POTOMAC WORLD FAMOUS 


It is the one great, outstanding park area that will appeal 
to the Nation, to the world, as absolutely cssential to the Na- 
tional Capital, to be truly the most beautiful capital. 

Hon. James Bryce once wrote: 

No Huropean city has so noble a cataract as the Great Falls of the 
Potomac—a magnificent piece of scenery, which you will, of course, 
always preserve. 


Strange that eminent, traveled, scholarly Englishman could 
be so sure of that value which Americans must debate. 
Again, he wrote: 


The Potomac has two kinds of beauty—the beauty of the upper 
stream murmuring over a rocky bed between bold heights crowned 
with woods, and the beauty of the wide expanse, spread out like a lake 
below the city into a vast sheet of silver. 


A special committee report of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission a little time ago declared: 


The valley of the Potomac River above Washington is marked by a 
greater number and variety of that type of feature which it is desir- 
able to include in the park system of the National Capital than any 
other area about Washington. In this valley are a number of historic 
sites, areas of botanic or geologic interest, bird haunts, and, most im- 
portant of all, a great variety and unusual quality of scenery. It is a 
region of crags and cataracts, rock cliffs surmounted by towering trees, 
wild valleys with waterfalls and runs, a roaring river and quiet pools, 
rapids and gray rocks—culminating in the magnificence of the Great 
Falls themselves. The placid and picturesque Chesapeake and Ohio 
Canal runs parallel with the river through the valley with beautiful old 
locks and houses, overbanging trees, and still waters. 

The valley of the Potomac above Washington with the cataract and 
gorge is generally recognized as one of the outstanding scenic features 
of the Atlantic seaboard. The scenery of this area within 10 miles of 
the Capitol Dome has been favorably compared with that of many of our 
far-famed national parks. The scenery in those parks is accessible only 
to persons with means and extended vacations for travel, whereas the 
natural scenery on the upper Potomac lies within a half-hour trolley 
ride from the center of the city. 


The bill provides for cooperation in the acquisition of the 
needed lands for this great parkway by the Federal Govern- 
ment and the Staces of Virginia and Maryland and subdivisions 
thereof or individuals. Again, the bill authorizes an advance 
of the whole amount by the Federal Government upon assurance 
of repayment of one-half within five years. 

The commission may divide the project into suitable units 
and proceed with any unit when needed cooperation is assured 
as to that unit. This is necessary because of the many factors 
that will need to be coordinated to secure cooperation in the full 
project. That there can be no abuse of this discretion is assured 
by the high character of the commission and the fact its land- 
purchasing program must be approved by the Fine Arts Com- 
mission and the President. 


VIRGINIA AND MARYLAND ARE READY TO COOPERATE 


The States of Virginia and Maryland are appreciative of the 
possibilities of this wonderful parkway, and the time is assuredly 
ripe for effective cooperation if the United States will definitely 
commit itself. 

In his recent address in Washington at the public meeting 
arranged by the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion Gov. A. C. Ritchie dealt at length on the necessity of 
cooperation in the matters affecting the District and adjacent 
Maryland and said, with particular reference to the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway: 


The parking program has been tied in with the regional plan, and it 
has. progressed to the point where existing parks are now about to be 
extended and new parks established. Rock Creek Park will have an 
extension into Maryland, and Sligo Valley, the valley of Cabin John 
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Run, and the valley of the Northwest Branch will be added to the 
system. 

One of the great opportunities along this line which should receive 
cooperative consideration is the main valley of the Potomac River. 
This, with Its glorious scenery. Is the natural setting for a park unsur- 
passed in all the world. 


In the same meeting Governor Pollard expressed his interest 
in these projects. He has just written me as follows: 


COMMONWEALTH oF VIRGINIA, 
Govrernor’s OFFICE, 
Richmond, January 2, 1930. 
Hon, Lovis C. Cramton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Deak Mr, Cramton: The proposal to purchase the valley of the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon to and including Great Falls and to make 
of it a great memorial park has a special appeal to Virginians, because 
this area includes the homes of Washington and Lee as well as the 
“Potowmack Canal Locks at Great Falls, constructed by a company 
of which George Washington was president. 

The purchase of the land at this time would constitute a suitable 
part of the celebration of 1932—the bicentennial of Washington's 
birth—and would len ve open the possibility of development of the 
water power, navigation, and other possible uses of the rivers at such 
time as such developments would be justified in the public interest. 

Cordially yours, 
JNO. GARLAND POLLARD, 
Governor of Virginia, 


It is highly significant of the Virginia interest that its general 
assembly a few days ago attended in a body the meeting here 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission and 
inspected some of these areas. 

I also have the following letter from Mr. W. E. Carson, as 
chairman of the Virginia State Commission on Conservation 
and Development, heartily indorsing this legislation: 


STATE COMMISSION ON CONSERVATION AND DEVELOPMENT, 
Richmond, Fa., January 25, 1930. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear MR. CRAMTON: As chairman of the Commission on Conser- 
vation and Development of the State of Virginia, I bave looked on the 
proposal to purchase the valley of the Potomac from Mount Vernon, 
to and including the Great Falls of the Potomac as a great memorial 
park, with special favor because within its boundaries are the homes 
ot Washington and Lee and numerous historic reminders of the early 
days of our Republic, and also because its consummation would estab- 
lish within the metropolitan aren of our National Capital and within 
the State of Virginian some greatly needed park areas for the future 
enjoyment of our growing population, It is obvious that if this area 
is to be saved at all, in anything Uke its natural state, it must be 
done goon or the opportunity will forever be lost, with consequent 
irreparable loss to the State of Virginia and the Nation's Capital. 

I need not point out the great appeal the consummation of such a 
plan would have in relation to the proposed bicentennial of Washing- 
ton’s birth, scheduled for 1932 since no greater memorial tribute, in 
my opinion, could be attached to that bicentennial than the consum- 
mation of this project by that time, 

Sincerely yours, 
Wu. E. Carson. 


The following letters further indicate the very active interest 
in this legislation in near-by Maryland and Virginia: 


INTER-FEDERATION CONFERENCE, 
May 13, 1929. 
Representing civic organizations of the Washington metropolitan area ; 

Arlington County (Va.) Civic Federation; District of Columbia Feder- 

ation of Citizens Associations; Montgomery County (Md.) Civie 

Federation 
Hon, R. N. ELLAorr, 

Chairman Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran ConcgressMAN ELtiorr: The Citizens Federations of the 
District of Columbia, Montgomery County, Md., and Arlington County, 
Va., after full and serious consideration, by separate and individual 
action, indorsed the following identified bill as recommended by your 
committee (Rept. No. 2523) and passed by the House of Representa- 
tives at the second session of the Seventleth Congress; 

“By Mr. Cramron (H. R. 15524), a bill for the acquisition, establish- 
ment, and development of the George Washington Memorial Parkway 
along the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the 
comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system of the National 
Capital. 


— 
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This conference, representative of the just-named organizations of 
citizens of the area affected, notes Mr. Cramton reintroduced the same 
bill in the Seventy-first Congress on April 15, 1929, and which has been 
assigned H. R. 26, and again referred to your committee. 

This proposed legislation, which as stated has been separately in- 
dorsed by the member bodies of this conference, has been unanimously 
indorsed by the conference and the undersigned instructed to notify you 
to this effect. 

The conference is of the opinion this proposal is one of the most 
important steps ever seriously proposed in the development of the 
National Capital, and one which from the very nature of the circum- 
stances prompting it, should receive very prompt and favorable action 
from the Congress. In view of the sentiment for the measure as ex- 
pressed at the last session it is hoped an opportune time for action on 
the present bill will be found at an early date. 

Information as to the status of the bill, contemplated action, and 
notice of any hearings or steps which this body may take to promote 
early and favorable consideration of the bill will be greatly appreciated, 

Copies of this letter are being filed with the below-named officials for 
their information, records, and action. 

Very respectfully, 
Tux INTER-FEDERATION CONFERENCE, 
W. B. ARMSTRONG, Seoretary-Treasurer. 


Farnrax County CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
Fairfax, Va., April 16, 1929. 
Hon, Lovuts C. Cramton, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Ma. Ckaurox: You will be Interested to know that the 
Fairfax County Chamber of Commerce has gone on record as indorsing 
the provisions of the Cramton bill for the creation of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway in so far as this bill concerns Virginia 
territory. 

Very truly yours, 
Famrax County CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
Marcarer C. Vosnury, Secretary. 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTS UNANIMOUS FOR SAVING POTOMAC SCENERY 


Last week the American Society of Landscape Architects held 
their thirty-first annual convention In Washington and made a 
personal inspection of the palisades and the Great Falls of the 
Potomac. No body of men are better qualified to judge this 
than they. Their resolution, unanimously adopted, 


problem 
reads: 


Whereas the Cramton bill (H. R. 26 and S. 2708) provides for the 
acquisition and development of well-located regional parks as parts of a 
balanced system, particularly along the Potomac River and the proposed 
George Washington Memorial Parkway between Mount Vernon, Fort 
Washington, and Great Falls, and for the development of parks and 
recreation areas within the District of Columbia: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Society of Landscape Architects, appre- 
ciates the national significance of these projects, their importance to the 
public welfare, and their beneficial effect upon the future well-being of 
the National Capital, and urges the early passage of this bill; be it 
further 

Resolved, That immediate favorable action with respect to this mat- 
ter is particularly appropriate at this time, not alone for the economics 
involved in the immediate acquisition of the Jand required, but because 
the beginning of the project should be a timely tribute to the memory of 
George Washington and his plans for the Federal city to be commemo- 
rated at the 1932 bicentennial. 


AMERICAN INSTITUTE OF ARCHITECTS CONTINUES TO URGE ACTION 


No group of men have taken a more intelligent and patriotic 
interest In the development of the Capital than the members of 
the American Institute of Architects, who adopted this resolu- 
tion at their sixty-second annual convention: 


Whereas a broad-gage public buildings program has been developed 
for the National Capital; and 

Whereas a correspondingly adequate park, parkway, playground, and 
bighway program is delayed for lack of authorization and appropriation ; 
and 

Whereas delay in launching the park program permits destruction of 
scenic features and tree growth, and involves ultimate purchase only at 
greatly Increased valuation: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the American Institute of Architects urges the early 
passage of such legislation as the Cramton bill “for the comprehensive 
development of the park system of the District of Columbia and of the 
National Capital region,” and of bills authorizing desirable changes in 
the highway plan; together with the early development of plans for the 
Washington water front; and be it further 

Resolved, That no more fitting tribute could be rendered to the mem- 
ory of George Washington than the passage of legislation permitting the 
start and the maximum accomplishment before the 1932 bicentennial 
of the great plans for the city which he founded. 
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I have just received this worth-while indorsement: 


New Tonk, N. V., January 27, 1930. 
Congressman CRAMTON, 
Capitol Office: 
Members Garden Club of America heartily approve your bill H. R. 26. 
ELIZABETH E. LOCKWOOD, President. 
WIDESPREAD INDORSEMENT FROM THE NATION 
This bill comes to you with widespread indorsement from 
the Nation. In addition to the resolutions already set forth, 
the following resolution was adopted. at the biennial council 
of the General Federation of Women's Clubs, held at Swamp- 
scott, Mass., May 27 to June 1, 1929: 


The preservation of the scenery along the Potomac River in the 
environs of the National Capital at Washington is of great importance 
to the people of the United States because of the unique scenic beauty 
and historic interest of this region; and 

Whereas legislation has been proposed providing for establishment 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac River 
from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to Great Falls, and for the 
acquisition of lands requisite to the parkway and playground system 
of the National Capital: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the General Federation of Women’s Clubs indorses the 
principle of such legislation. 


The American Civie Association, the Isaac Walton League, 
and many other organizations and individuals urge its passage. 
LOCAL INDORSEMENT UNPRECEDENTED 


Locally it is indorsed more generally than any other measure 
of importance affecting the District in 20 years. Its passage 
is recommended by the Board of Commissioners of the District, 
by the Congress of Parent-Teacher Associations, the Federa- 
tion of Citizens Associations, the Citizens Advisory Council, 
and the following organizations: 

The Woman's City Club; Board of Governors, Merchants and 
Manufacturers Association; Citizens Forum of Columbia 
Heights; Congress Heights Citizens Association; Washington 
Highlands Citizens Associations; Dupont Circle Citizens Asso- 
ciation; Mount Pleasant Citizens Association; Citizens Asso- 
ciation of Chevy Chase, D. C.; Hillcrest Citizens Association; 
Sixteenth Street Highlands Citizens Association; Highland 
Park Citizens Association; executive committee, Rhode Island 
Avenue Citizens Association; Dahlgren Terrace Citizens Asso- 
ciation; Mawry Parent-Teachers Association; Woodridge 
Parent-Teachers Association; Blair-Hayes Parent-Teachers 
Association; Hine Junior High Parent-Teachers Association ; 
Hubbard-Raymond Home and School Association; Bunker Hill 
-arent-Teachers Association; Fairbrother-Crossue Parent- 
Teachers Association; Stuart Junior High Home and School 
Association; Edmonds Parent-Teachers Association; Tenley- 
Janney Parent-Teachers Association; Ketcham-Van Buren 
Parent-Teachers Association; Benning Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Brookland Parent-Teachers Association; Langdon 
Parent-Teachers Association; Wheatley Parent-Teachers Asso- 
ciation; Parkview Parent-Teachers Association, 

The following sets forth the action of the Washington Board 
of Trade: 

JANUARY 18, 1929, 
Hon, Louvis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr, Cramton: I have been instructed to inform you that the 
Washington Board of Trade, at its regular meeting last night, at- 
tended by some 700 members, unanimously approved House bill 15524, 
respecting the purchase of parks in the National Capital, intreduced by 
you December 18, 1928. 

This bill has been given study by our parks and reservations com- 
mittee and the executive committee of the board, and was thoroughly 
discussed at the full meeting of the organization. We are of the opin- 
jon that the enactment of this bill will be a distinct step in the im- 
provement and development of the National Capital. 

Very truly yours, 
ROBERT J, COTTRELL, 
Evecutive Secretary. 

PRESIDENT OF THE DISTRICT FEDERATION OF CITIZENS ASSOCIATIONS 

In the Sunday Star of January 19, 1929, Dr. George C. Haven- 
ner, for several years president of the Federation of Citizens’ 
Associations of the District, wrote a 2-column review of H. R. 
26, the passage of which he warmly urges. He said in part: 

From suspicion to enthusiastic indorsement. That is the story of 
the so-called Cramton bill for the establishment of the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac River from Mount Ver- 
non and Fort Washington to Great Falls and for the completion 
of the park, parkway, and playground system of the National Capital. 

When Congressman CRAMTON, of Michigan, on December 18, 1928, 
introduced in the House of Representatives a bill for the establishment 
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of the George Washington Memorial Parkway nlong the Potomac River 
and for the comprehensive development of the park, parkway, and 
playground system of the National Capital organized Washington 
looked upon this bill with suspicion. Why? Because Mr, Cramton 
was the sponsor of the “lump-sum” principle of fiscal relations be- 
tween the Federal and District of Columbia Governments. 

In fact, every move that Mr. Cramton has made having a bearing 
upon District of Columbia affairs has been received with suspicion 
by a large number of our citizens since that day six years ago when he 
introduced in the House of Representatives a bill to fix the amount 
to be contributed by the United States toward defraying expenses of 
the District of Columbia, It was not long, however, before organized 
Washington saw in the Cramton park bill one of the most far-reaching 
proposals for the beautification of the National Capital that has been 
presented to the Congress of the United States during the past quarter 
of a century. Further, organized Washington soon saw that Mr, CRAM- 
TON’S proposal wits an economy measure that would result in direct 
savings to the taxpayers of the District of Columbia by making avail- 
able at once a sufficient sum of money with which to purchase the 
land necessary to a complete rounding out of the park system of the 
National Capital instead of our having to continue to buy piecemeal 
from year to year in an ever-advancing market. 

The purpose of this bill was to preserve for all time to come the 
natural scenic beauty of the upper and lower Potomac River valleys, 
to insure a continuous flow of water into Rock Creek, and to enable the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission to procure many de- 
lightful wooded areas and charming valleys In the District of Columbia 
before they are destroyed by building or some other operation, 

Again many desirable tracts of land may be solidly built up through 
the spreading out of the city and thus lost for park purposes, and even 
if acquired at a later date at a much greater cost and the buildings 
removed, all of their natural beauty would have been destroyed. 

Under the Cramton bill the entire amount estimated as necessary to 
complete our park system is made immediately available, thus enabling 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission to acquire such 
sites as are needed before prices further advance or before all their 
natural beauty has been totally destroyed. 

If the commission can purchase all of the land necessary to the com- 
pletion of our park, parkway, and playground system within the next 
year or two instead of having to purchase it under our present piece- 
meal system of a million dollars’ worth a year, the money thus saved 
will go a long way toward developing the lands thus acquired. 

a * . * + * è 

The question is sometimes asked, “ Do we need to enlarge our present 
park system?“ In my opinion, we do. To prove this I will cite just 
a few figures taken from the 1928 annual report of the Director of Public 
Buildings and Public Parks of the National Capital to show to what 
extent our parks were used during the year 1928 for athletic sports of 
one kind or another. The archery courts located in the Smithsonian 
grounds and Rock Creek Park were used by nearly 2,000 players, with 
over 7,000 spectators; the athletic fields in the Monument grounds and 
Rock Creek Park by 4,300 players, with 10,000 spectators. 

The golf courses had over 320,000 players; the tennis courts nearly 
243,000 players; the baseball diamonds over 105,000 players, with 
872,000 spectators; the football fields 29,000 players, with 166,000 spec- 
tators; the basketball courts 2,400 players, with 4,000 spectators; the 
croquet courts 4,700 players, with 9,500 spectators; and the polo field 
640 players, with 38,000 spectators. Cricket, hockey, lacrosse, quoits, 
roque, and many other sports also had their players and spectators. 

In addition to these regular athletic features, many special events 
that draw record crowds are annually held in our parks, It is estimated 
that 50,000 children and parents participated in the 1929 Easter-egg 
rolling on the White House and Washington Monument grounds and in 
Rock Creek Park, and that over 80,000 people attended the fireworks 
display on the Monument grounds on Independence Day last July 4, 
Band concerts, drills, and other events also draw their crowds, 

From the above it will be seen that our parks are well patronized 
and that as the city grows in population it should also grow in park 
area. While we are building, let us build for a city of a million people, 
because the population of Washington will reach the million mark at no 
great distant date. 

Let organized Washington again put its shoulder to the wheel and 
work for the enactment of this bill into law early during this Congress 
in order that some of our delightful wooded areas and charming valleys 
may be acquired before their natural beauty is destroyed. 

Representative CRAurox has truly said that we can build the artifi- 
cial at any time but that we can never replace nature's beauty spots 
once they have been destroyed. To this I say “Amen.” 


CONSTITUTIONAL ASPECTS OF THE LEGISLATION 


Questions have been raised as to the constitutionality of this 
legislation. 

First. Has the Federal Government the right to own lands for 
park purpeses in Maryland and Virginia, such lands to be ad- 
ministered as a part of the park and parkway system of the 
National Capital? 
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Second. May it acquire such lands by condemnation proceed- 
ings? 

Third. What jurisdiction over said lands may be exercised by 
the Federal Government? 

Uniform decisions of the courts answer these questions clearly 
that the Federal Government has the right to own lands for 
park purposes; that it may acquire them, where necessary, by 
condemnation, and may exercise exclusive jurisdiction when 
ceded by the State. 

Without attempting any extended argument upon these ques- 
tions, the citation of the following authorities may be of 
interest, 

The only express constitutional provision is that portion of 
section 8 of Article I, which reads in part as follows: 


Sxc, 8. The Congress shall have power * * to exercise exclu- 
sive legislation in all cases whatsoever over such district (not exceed- 
ing 10 miles square) as may, by cession of particular States, and the 
acceptance of Congress, become the seat of the Government of the 
United States, and to exercise like authority over all places purchased 
by the consent of the legislature of the State In which the same shall 
be, for the erection of forts, magazines, and arsenals, dock yards, and 
other needful buildings. 


In the case of Shoemaker v. United States (147 U. S. 297) 
the Supreme Court of the United States upheld the condemna- 
tion of lands by the United States for establishment of Rock 
Creek Park in the District of Columbia. In that case the court 
said: 


The validity of the legislative acts erecting such public parks, and 
providing for their cost, has been uniformly upheld. It will be sufficient 
to cite a few of the cases, Brooklyn Park Comrs. v. Armstrong, 45 N. Y. 
284: Re Central Park Comrs. 68 Barb, 282; Owners of Ground v. Albany, 
15 Wend. 374; Holt v. Somerville, 127 Mass. 408; Foster v. Park Comrs, 
of Boston, 131 Mass. 225, 133 Mass. 321; St. Louis County Ct. v. 
Griswold, 58 Mo. 175; Cook v. South Park Comrs,, 61 TI. 115; Kerr v. 
South Park Comrs., 117 U. S. 879 (29:927). In these and many other 
cases it was, either directly or in effect, beld that land taken in a city 
for public parks and squares, by authority of law, whether advantageous 
to the public for recreation, health, or business, is taken for a public use. 


In United States v. Gettysburg Hlectric R. Co., 160 U. S. 668, 
which involved the right of the United States to condemn land 
for the preservation of the battle field of Gettysburg, the Su- 
preme Court affirmed that right as to land for park purposes, 
not in the District of Columbia. 


The really important question to be determined in these proceedings 
fs whether the use of the land to which the petitioner desires to put it 
is that kind of public use for which the Government of the United States 
is authorized to condemn land. It has authority to do so whenever it 


is necessary or appropriate to use the land in the execution of any of | 


the powers granted to it by the Constitution. Kohl v. United States, 91 
U. S. 307 (23: 449); Cherokee Nation v. Southern Kansas R. Co., 135 
U. S. 641-656 (34: 265-201) ; Chappell v. United States, 100 U. S. 499 
(ante, 510), Is the proposed use to which this land is to be put a 
public use within this limitation? 


Then follows, on pages 680-681: 


Upon the question whether the proposed use of this land Is a public 
use, we think there can be no well-founded doubt. And also, in our 
judgment, the Government bas the constitutional power to condemn the 
land for the proposed use. It is, of course, not necessary that the power 
of condemnation for such purpose be expressly given by the Constitution. 
The right to condemn at all is not sọ given. It results from the powers 
that are given and it is Implied becnuse of its necessity, or because It 
is appropriate in exercising those powers. It has the great power of 
taxation to be exercised for the common defense and general welfare. 
Having such powers, it has such other and implied ones as are necessary 
and appropriate for the purpose of carrying the powers expressly given 
into effect. Any act of Congress which plainly and directly tends to 
enhance the respect and love of the citizen for the institutions of his 
country and to quicken and strengthen his motives to defend, and which 
is germane to and intimately connected with and appropriate to the 
exercise of some one or all of the powers granted by Congress must be 
valid. This proposed use comes within such description. The provision 
comes within the rule laid down by Chief Justice Marshall in McCulloch 
v. Maryland, 4 Wheaton 816, 421, in these words: Let the end be 
legitimate, let it be within the scope of the Constitution, and all means 
which are appropriate, which are plainly adequate to that end, which 
are not prohibited but consist with the letter and spirit of the Consti- 
tution, are constitutional. 


It is then eloquently pointed out that the creation of this 
proposed memorial park tended to preserve and strengthen the 
patriotism of the people, the opinion saying, among other things: 


Such a use seems necessarily not only a public use but one so 
closely connected with the welfare of the Republic itself as to be 
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within the powers granted Congress by the Constitution for the purpose 
of protecting and preserving the whole country. It would be a great 
object lesson to all who looked upon the land thus cared for, and it 
would show a proper recognition of the great things that were done 
there on those momentous days. By this use the Government manifests 
for the benefit of all its citizens the value put upon the services and 
exertions of the citizen soldiers of that period, 

No narrow view of the character of this proposed use should be 
taken, Its national character and importance, we think, are plain, 
The power to condemn for this purpose need not be plainly and unmils- 
takably deduced from any one of the particularly specified powers. 
Any number of those powers may be grouped together, and an inference 
from them all may be drawn that the power claimed has been con- 
ferred. 

It is needless to enlarge upon the subject, and the determination is 
arrived at without hesitation that the use intended as set forth in the 
petition in this proceeding is of that public nature which comes within 
the constitutional power of Congress to provide for the condemnation 
of land. 


In connection with the Gettysburg case, attention is specially 
directed to the point that the decision is largely based upon the 
general welfare” clause of the Federal Coustitution. It will 
be shown hereinafter by the authorities cited and quoted from 
that public parks are created and maintained in furtherance of 
the “general welfare” of the people, by affording means and 
facilities for pleasure, recreation, and health. Nor must sight 
be lost of the fact that the Gettysburg battle field is now virtually 
a national public park, though its ostensible “use” is somewhat 
different than that of the proposed National Capital Parkway. 

But it is not to be doubted that the acquisition of land for 
park purposes in connection with the National Capital, to make 
it fully, as stated a few days ago by President Hoover — 


A great and effective city for the seat of our Government, with a 
dignity, character, and symbolism truly representative of America. 


Would likewise be held to preserve and strengthen the patri- 
otism of the people, and be sustained as within the powers of 
the Federal Government. 

Further as to the right of the Federal Government to con- 
demn lands in the several States note: 

The right of eminent domain may be exercised by the United States 
within the several States, so far us is necessary to the enjoyment of the 
powers conferred upon the United States by the Constitution. (15 Cyc: 
564; Kohl v. U. S. 91 U. S. 449.) 

Consent or ratification by the States is necessary to the acquisition of 
exclusive jurisdiction, but it is necessary for no other purpose, and can 
not be cequired in order to permit the United States to exercise its right 
of eminent domain. (U. S. ». San Francisco Bldg. Co., 88 Fed. 891; 
Chappell v. U. S., 160 U. S. 510.) 

The United States, at the discretion of Congress, may acquire and hold 
real property in any State, and it may be taken against the will of the 
owners by the United States, in the exercise of the power of eminent 
domain, upon making just compensation, with or without a concurrent 
act of the State in which the land is situated. (Van Brocklin v. Ten- 
nessee, 117 U. S. 154; Luxton v. North River Bridge Co,, 153 U. S. 529; 
Fort Leavenworth R. Corp., v. Lowe, U. S. 531.) 


Very recently State aud Federal courts have sustained the 
validity of laws in North Carolina, Tennessee, and Virginia 
for condemnation of lands by the State in each of those States 
fo be donated to the Federal Government for maintenance as 
national parks, 

As to the exercise of exclusive jurisdiction by the Federal 
jovernment, over such areas acquired by it for park purposes 
in the several States, the courts sustain that authority. 

In the very recent case of Yellowstone Park Transportation Co, 
v. County of Gallatin, et al. (31 Federal, second series, 644), 
the right of the United States to exercise exclusive jurisdiction 
in the Yellowstone National Park was upheld by the Circuit 
Court of Appeals sitting at San Francisco, and by denial of an 
application for writ of certiorari by the United States Supreme 
Court on October 14, 1929, despite the views and the vigorous 
attack by J. Bourquin who was of the view that the United 
States had no constitutional right to accept and exercise ex- 
clusive jurisdiction over any other areas than those specifically 
enumerated in clause 17, section 8, Article I, of the Constitution, 
and which he said did not contemplate public park areas. In 
the opinion the court said: 

Cessions of exclusive jurisdiction such as that made by the Legislature 
of Montana have been very common in the history of this country and 
their effect is well settled. 

An opinion of Attorney General Bonaparte (26 Ops. Atty. 
Gen. 289) is squarely in point, as to the question we are con- 
sidering. There the Attorney General held 


That Congress has the right of exclusive jurisdiction over the entire 
length of Conduit Road, provided the roadbed is owned in fee by the 
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United States and has been acquired in accordance with the consent of 
the Legislature of the State of Maryland. 

The provisions in Article I, section 8, of the Constitution, that Con- 
gress shall have power to exercise exclusive legislation in all cases what- 
soever over the District of Columbia and “all places purchased by the 
consent of the legislature of the State in which the same shall be, for 
the erection of forts, magazines, arsenals, dockyards, and other needful 
buildings,” contemplates the purchase of land “ needful,” for any reason 
to the discharge of any of the constitutional duties or the exercise of 
any of the constitutional powers of the United States. 

The reservoirs, aqueducts, and other constructions appurtenant to the 
water supply of the city of Washington, D. C., are to be considered 
“needful buildings” within the meaning of Article I, section 8, of the 
Constitution, and since a roadway is an appropriate and necessary ap- 
purtenance of such works, the Conduit Road constitutes territory within 
the exclusive jurisdiction of Congress. 


It is interesting to note that this question arose in connection 
with construction of an act of the Legislature of Maryland 
passed in 1906 providing limits of speed for motor vehicles as 
follows: Six miles an hour upon the sharp curves of a highway 
and at the intersection of prominent crossroads or through the 
built-up portions of a city, town, or village; elsewhere is per- 
mitted a speed of 12 miles an hour. Time brings progress 
and new needs and we can no more foretell now the power 
needs of 25 years hence than could Maryland 25 years ago 
foretell our present-day traffic needs. Both Maryland and 
Virginia have legislated with reference to acquisition of land 
therein by the Federal Government which I will append as 
Exhibit B. 

While Hon. Harlan Stone, now Justice of the United States 
Supreme Court, was Attorney General he furnished to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia of the House, under date of 
May 7, 1924, an opinion in which he sustained the power of the 
Federal Government to acquire by condemnation lands at Great 
Falls for use in connection with development of hydroelectric 
power at that point. What he says here as to promotion of 
welfare by water power development would apply with at least 
equal force to park development: 


If Congress can constitutionally condemn land in the District of 
Columbia for a public park to promote community betterment (Shoe- 
maker v. United States, 147 U. S. 282); condemn a right of way to 
reclaim 800 acres of land (O'Neill v. United States, 198 Fed. 677); 
condemn a town site for the benefit of 1,500 people occupying 640 acres 
as a means of making compensation for land condemned (Brown v. 
United States, 263 U. S. 78); or condemn lands for preserving memo- 
rials of the Battle of Gettysburg in order to enhance the respect and 
love of the citizen for the institutions of the country (United States v. 
Gettysburg Electric Ry. Co., 160 U. S. 668), it is difficult to conceive of 
any valid objection to the Government benefiting itself and promoting 
the welfare of residents of the Nation's Capital by furnishing a public 
utility service which modern life makes convenient and almost in- 
dispensable. 

COMPELLING REASONS FOR THE LEGISLATION 

I have sought to emphasize the desire of the Nation that 
Washington in truth be “ the most beautiful city in the world,” 
that while $300,000,000 is now being spent by the Federal 
Government for man-made beauties it is highly desirable that 
attention be given to the preservation of its most outstanding 
God-made scenic assets, that an acute emergency exists since 
without such legislation as this those scenic assets will be 
seriously lessened by encroachments that are rapidly accelerat- 
ing their pace, and that this legislation is within the powers 
of Congress as it is in accord with the will of the Nation. 

J have sought to emphasize the widespread support, the un- 
usual indorsement given H. R. 26 in the District of Columbia 
and in the Nation. 

POWER INTERESTS ACTIVELY OPPOSE THE BILL 

Why, then, do I take the time of the House with this pre- 
liminary appeal for the bill H. R. 26, which is scheduled to 
come up for consideration in the House next Thursday? 

It is because there is active opposition to this bill, no less 
active because it is quiet and unobtrusive. There is opposition 
on the part of those who would, for the benefit of their own 
pocketbooks, give priority to commercial development of Great 
Falls and if they could have had their way they would have 
brought this majestic and unique natural scenery to the level of 
the commonplace. Some suggestions with reference to naviga- 
tion are also being urged, but if it had not been for the power 
question I feel sure we would have heard little about navigation. 

Certain power interests have for weeks lobbied against this 
bill here on Capitol Hill. There have been four announced pub- 
lic hearings on this bill before three committees of the House 
and Senate since December, 1928. At none of those hearings 
was any Voice raised publicly against passage of this bill, al- 
though the same power interests that have been lobbying quietly 
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here against the bill had long before that been actively promot- 
ing their petition for a preliminary permit with the Federal 
Power Commission, But at those hearings no voice there pro- 
claimed in the open that the dollars to be made from power at 
this second-rate power site should be rated higher than the first- 
rate scenic assets of the National Capital. No voice at those 
hearings urged that scenic values not to be duplicated else- 
where nor ever to be replaced if destroyed or reduced should 
be so destroyed or reduced as to make possible manufacture 
of power easily and as advantageously available from many 
other sources. 
THE BYLLESBY APPLICATION FOR POWER PERMIT 

For years power interests have seriously urged replacement of 
the unique and outstanding natural beauties of Great Falls and 
the gorge of the Potomac with man-made reservoirs of much 
more commonplace artificial beauties. In particular, the Byllesby 
power group, operating under the name of the Potomae River 
Corporation, has for a considerable time had an application 
pending before the Power Commission for extensive use of Great 
Falls in power development. That particular power interest 
has been lobbying for several weeks at the Capitol for defeat 
or delay of this important park legislation on the ground that 
passage of H. R. 26 will forever prevent any navigation or power 
development at Great Falls and the gorge of the Potomac. 

The mere fact that that statement is not true and that H. R. 
26, while establishing, in effect, a priority for park purposes, 
leaves the future question of power and navigation development 
entirely in the hands of Congress, does not deter these gentle- 
men in their opposition. This is because what they really desire 
is not power development consistent with essential park control, 
but a priority for a power development that would be destruc- 
tive of this rare scenery at the door of the Capital. 

If those lobbyists when approaching other Members have been 
as lacking in frankness as the one who called upon me, claim- 
ing to represent the Byllesby interests, I fear Members of the 
House have been seriously misinformed. 

I understand that the Byllesby group is anxious, through this 
Potomac River development, to secure its first toe hold in a giant 
power development on the eastern coast, although when disposed 
to be frank, power people admit that they do not know the 
future of water power in comparison with pulverized-coal plants 
in this coal region. Their original petition for preliminary per- 
mit was filed in August, 1927. The consulting engineer of this 
Byllesby corporation is Colonel Keller, formerly Army engineer 
and well and favorably known in Congress and in Washington 
as a former Engineer Commissioner of the District of Columbia. 
At once on retirement from the Army he took a position as en- 
gineer in charge of this Byllesby project for power development 
at Great Falls. Hearings on their petition were held at Harpers 
Ferry and Washington August 24 and 25, 1927, before Maj. 
Brehon Somervell, district engineer of the United States Army, 
Corps of Engineers. Their proposals were then much along the 
lines of the Tyler report of several years ago. The Tyler 
report proposed a power development at Great Falls, Major 
Tyler then being the district engineer of the War Department. 
The Tyler program died quietly in the Sixty-eighth Congress. 
Tyler is now Colonel Tyler, an engineer of the Federal Power 
Commission, and retains all of his old enthusiasm for power 
development and man-made scenery. The Byllesby petition of 
1927 proposed power dams at Chain Bridge, Great Falls, and 
Harpers Ferry, and storage dams near Charles Town, Romney, 
and Berkeley Springs, W. Va., and Broadway, Va. At that 
hearing they stated it was not their purpose to retail the power 
developed but that they would seek to sell it to the best advan- 
tage to existing companies in Washington, Baltimore, Rich- 
mond, and elsewhere. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is it the gentleman’s attitude that the 
passage of this bill in the phraseology now presented will not 
as a matter of law prevent the War Department in the exercise 
of existing right or the Federal Power Commission in the 
exercise of existing right from permitting water-power develop- 
ment at the falls? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I say yes; but in order not to mislead the 
gentleman I say this: Existing law ties the hands of the 
Power Commission as to any power development of the Potomac, 
as I shall set forth, and I think I shall make that perfectly 
clear, but this bill does not tie the hands of Congress. There 
is nothing in it to declare any priority policy, but it does 
morally afford a priority for park purposes. What power devel- 
opment may be consistent with that is for Congress hereafter to 
determine, 

A representative of the Potomae Electric Power Co., which 
now furnishes power to Washington, declared there is no public 
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necessity for such power development at this time, as the com- 
pany stands ready to produce any additional power demanded 
here, and suggested that generation of power by steam might 
prove more economical than power produced at Great Falls. 
The selling price here has been reduced to the low figure of 4.7 
cents per kilowatt-hour. 

The Byllesby representative stated at those hearings that in 
his opinion industries would not be drawn to Washington be- 
cause of the Great Falls power development, but that Baltimore, 
already an industrial city, would demand more power. 

On the basis of that hearing no certain benefit to the National 
Capital from power development at Great Falls by a private con- 
cern appears. 

It would be marketed here only through the existing power 
company, and rates to the consumer would not be likely to be 
affected. If favorable rates were given, it would tend to create 
here an industrial city, directly in conflict with the purpose of 
Washington or the desire of the Nation. 

If the power developed were sold elsewhere, it would become 
part of a great superpower system, and rates would be deter- 
mined with only limited reference to the cost of this one unit. 

There can be no assurance that consumers here or in Balti- 
nrore or elsewhere would gain by reason of power development 
at Great Falls, The Byllesby interests would profit, if their 
expectations prove correct; but the Nation would lose through 
the sacrifice of this wonderful scenery. 

And note that neither the people of Washington or of Vir- 
ginia or Maryland are asking for this power development. They 
are asking for the park development, On the other hand, at 
the Harpers Ferry hearing the representatives of Brocks Gap 
protested earnestly against the reservoir planned for that sec- 
tion. They claimed that homes and farms would be inundated 
and 30,000 people would directly or indirectly be affeeted ad- 
versely. As stated by Harlean James, secretary of the American 
Civic Association, in American Forests: 


This section was settled in the early days of Virginia and the resi- 
dents have a peculiar affection for the homes of their ancestors so that, 
in addition to the very substantial economic damages, they declare 
that the destruction of their homes, churches, and cemeterles could not 
bring compensation in money. 


The Byllesby plans, as urged then, would have wiped out the 
present scenery as fashioned by nature and would have given 
us certain lakes fashioned by the power engineers. Later plans 
somewhat modify the program, but it seems to me hardly logical 
for the Nation, chiefly interested in scenic values, to depend 
for leadership upon power engineers, chiefly concerned about 
kilowatts and dividends, 

The economic value of the power project, the economic neces- 
sity for it, the advantages from it, except to the power engi- 
neers and stockholders, are all subject to sharp differences of 
opinion by eminent authorities. The question of waterway de- 
velopment has been surprisingly thrust Into the picture, another 
red herring to be drawn across the trail. 

Maj. Brehon Somervell, the District engineer of the Corps of 
Engineers, War Department, is as enthusiastic for power de- 
velopment at Great Falls as are Colonel Tyler, of the Power 
Commission, and Colonel Keller, formerly of the Corps of Engi- 
neers and now chief engineer for the Byllesby Co. 

The War Department in its general survey of streams for 
study of navigation, power, flood control, and irrigation prob- 
lems has allotted a large amount of money for study of the 
Potomac. This study is not complete and final report upon it 
can not come to Congress for two years or more. But Major 
Somervell already has his mind made up and does not hesitate 
to condemn H. R. 26, and indorses a general program of naviga- 
tion and power development in the Potomac. He not only dis- 
poses offhand of the power and navigation problems submitted 
to the jurisdiction of the War Department and now being 
studied under his direction, but also the park problems, espe- 
cially and directly committed by Congress to the National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission. Though he and Frederic 
Law Olmstead disagree as to park values, though his decision 
on park questions is contrary to the position of 10 out of 11 
members on the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, Major Somervell is just as sure of his position on land- 
Scupe values as he is about power and navigation. The follow- 
ing letter has already been brought to the attention of many 
Members of the House, with suggestion of delay in action upon 
H. R. 26: š 

Jaxuary 18, 1930. 
Hon, Wima] E. HULL, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Hout: Replying to yours of the 16th, which bas just been 
received, the Cramton bill will not interfere with the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal as it now exists. It will, however, prevent the provision of mod- 
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ern facilities and will involve a waste of $100,000,000 of the country's 
resources in eliminating navigation and power development on the river. 

There is no reason to sacrifice these two highly Important interests, 
as an equally beautiful and far more useful park can be provided in the 
vicinity of Great Falls in combination with power and navigation than 
can one with the river in its present state. Furthermore, the low-level 
park advocated by the Cramton bil! would be subject to periodic over- 
flow and disfiguration. 

I am Sorry not to be able to furnish you my report and plans for this 
section of the development. I have submitted a. report on an application 
for the development of Great Falls to the Chief of Engineers, United 
States Army, and perhaps he would be glad to let you see it. 

This office is at present at work on the survey directed in House 
Document No. 308, Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, which provided 
navigation, power, flood control, and irrigation. Approximately 
$185,000 has been allotted for this work on the Potomac. 

Irrespective of the merits of the situation, it would seem a waste of 
public funds to rush precipitately into some development until the infor- 
mation called for by Congress is available. We expect to furnish this 
report in time for transmission to Congress during the coming summer. 

I hope this gives you the information you need. I suggest that if 
further information would be useful that you call on the Federal Power 
Commission, to which my previous report has been transmitted. 

Sincerely, 
BREHON SOMERVELL, 
Major, Corps of Engineers, 
District Engineer. 


I was desirous of knowing if these problems had all been dis- 
posed of by the Corps of Engineers in advance of the full survey 
and investigation and the customary hearings. I inquired of 
the Chief of the Corps of Engineers, General Brown, as to 
whether Major Somervell was authorized to commit the Corps 
of Engineers. I have his prompt reply: 


Wan DerarTMent, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, January 24, 1930, 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CRAMTON : With reference to your telephone commun! 
cation with me of a few minutes ago, I wish to inform you that no one 
has authority at the present time to put forward the views of the Corps 
of Engineers but myself. And further, when I express them, it will be 
through my official superiors or upon a resolution from Congress or a 
committee thereof. 

Sincerely yours, 
LyTLe Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 


Further, I am advised, in response to inquiry, that Major 
Somervell has not been authorized to speak for the Secretary of 
War on these questions. 

The question of feasible power or w 
not now before Congress for determinat Congress hus before 
it the question of preservation of the outstanding scenie values 


erway development is 


of the Potomac, H. R. 26 does not say whether there shall or 
shall not be hereafter power or waterway development. At the 
present time and without the passage of H. R. 26 there can be 
no power or waterway development of this section of the 
Potomac without action by Congress. That will continue to be 
the situation if H. R. 26 becomes law. May 29, 1928, a joint 
resolution introduced by me became law. That reads as 
follows: 

[Pub. Res. 67, Toth Cong.] 

House Joint Resolution 307 


Joint resolution to preserve for development the potential water power 
and park facilities of the gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac 
River 
Resolved, etc., That, in order to preserve for development, in whateyet 

manner Congress may ultimately find most desirable, the natural re- 

sources in water, potential water power, and park and recreational 
facilities afforded by the falls and gorge of the Potomac River near the 

National Capital, the Federal Power Commission be, and hereby is, 

directed not to issue any permit, preliminary or final, to any private 

interest for the development of water power in the Potomac River 
between the mouth of Rock Creek and a point 4 miles upstream from 
the present intake for the water supply of Washington, until further 
action of Congress, after consideration of such joint report or separate 
reports as may be made by the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and the Federal Power Commission as to the best utilization of 
the said area for the public benetit. 

Approved, May 29, 1928. 


That was intended to and does tie the hands of the Federal 
Power Commission as to Great Falls. No permit for power 
development there can be granted until Congress acts. That 
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was because Congress desired to preserve the scenic assets of 
the Potomac appurtenant to the National Capital. 

Resolution 67 was, of course, not intended to and it does not 
tie the hands of Congress. We can proceed, and logically 
should proceed, to further protect those scenie assets from de- 
struction through industrial and residential encroachment. 
Resolution 67 was the first step. H. R. 26 is the logical next 
step. Both are based on the theory that park should in case of 
conflict haye priority over power. What power development 
is possible, consistegt with scenic preservation, is an open 
question that does not have to be decided now—could not be 
finally decided now—since economic and other conditions may 
be expected to continue to change. We can not bind future 
Congresses and do not desire to do so. We simply desire to 
move quickly to save these scenic assets and leave open the 
question as to power development that may be consistent with 
the park use. 

In this whole connection the following letter from Mr. 
Frederic A. Delano is illuminating. He is an engineer and a 
business man of large experience, a member of the Federal 
Reserve Bank Board for this district, and chairman of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. He recently 
wrote me: 

NATIONAL CAPITAL PARK AND PLANNING COMMISSION, 
Washington, January 22, 1930. 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mr. Cramton: At the meeting of our commission on Janu- 
ary 18 there came up for discussion the subject of the water-power 
development of the Potomac and its relation to H. R. 26. 

The commission as a whole feels that this subject is treated with ade- 


quate clarity in its annual report to Congress for the year ending June | 


30, 1929, pages 39-41, inclusive (which for your convenience I inclose), 
and there is probably no necessity for saying more. If more informa- 
tion is desired, we shall, of course, be pleased to furnish it. 

A point was made, however, by one of our members, and, in the 
opinion of several others, it was felt to be of sufficient importance to call 
to your attention as the author of H. R. 26. The point I refer to was 
raised by Maj. Gen. Lytle Brown that H. R. 26 might conceivably be in 
opposition to the directions given to the Corps of Engineers for surveys 


to be made on the Potomac and other rivers, under House Document No. | 
308, of the Sixty-ninth Congress, first session, for the reason that under | 


his interpretation of H. R. 26 it prevented for all time the use of the 
Potomac River for 
Most of the commission did not take that view, but as a matter of 


courtesy to General Brown it was voted that I should call your attention | 


to the matter, though not in any spirit of criticism of H. R. 26, which 
the majority of us thoroughly approve in its entirety. 

It may be appropriate to say that the resolution of our commission, 
voted December 15, 1928, and quoted at length on page 40 of the report 
already referred to, was all but a unanimous resolution, the only dis- 
senting vote being that of General Jadwin, who, as explained in the re- 
port (p. 41), made a . report on the subject of the power 
development. It is prop o state that there are those on our commis- 
sion who would regard the building of any dam creating pools or lakes 
instead of leaving the river in its natural state, as destroying by little 
or much the charm of this valley, and there are doubtless others who 
would regard any such project with an open mind. The original project 
(the Tyler report of 1921) would have called for a dam 110 feet high 
near Georgetown and another of about the same height near Great Falls. 
Its effect on the Great Falls themselves is shown opposite page 40 of 
our 1929 annual report. The Tyler project would certainly have wiped 
out most of what our commission considers of great scenic value to the 
Nation's Capital, As a result of this commission's attitude, various 
studles were made by a joint committee, to which reference is made in 
our report—pages 40 and 41—which went far toward a solution which 
would give considerable water-power facilities and still preserve much of 
the natural beauty; but even this report was, after detailed study on 
the ground of each feature and its effect on the natural valley, and 
after very careful thought and full discussion, turned down by a vote of 
10 to 1, General Jadwin alone dissenting. Our reasons for this decision 
fire so clearly and succinctly stated in the report that I need not repeat 
them, but I may say, solely in my individual capacity, that I have per- 
sonally studied the matter carefully in the last year, and have consulted 
competent water-power engineers, as a result of which I have come to 
the following conclusions : 

(1) The Potomac River bas by itself small economic value for hydro- 
electric power. Its chief value is in the development of a chain with 
large steam-power plants. 

(2) There is no likelihood whatever that the development of this 
power by a private corporation will reduce rates to Washington users, 
who now enjoy as low a rate (4.7 cents per kilowatt) as exists almost 
anwhere for retail power. 

(3) If the Government owns the river and both banks, it may at 
some future time determine to make such use of it as it chooses, even 
though such use, either for navigation or water power, damages or is 


ment of comparatively cheap power. 


“ navigation, flood control, and power development.” | 
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entirely Inconsistent with the development of the scenic value. I do 
not believe that it is likely to happen in my lifetime nor until economic 
conditions have greatly changed from those which now obtain; and I 
believe that if a permit is ever given for the development of power on 
the Potomac, it should be upon an agreement to serve a stated area at 
definitely named rates. This would enable Congress to judge what the 
people would receive as compensation for what they may be asked to 
give up. 

(4) The art of generating and distributing hydro and steam electric 
power is developing so rapidly that the Government, as the chief inter- 
ested proprietor of the Potomac, should be in no hurry to “sell its 
birthright for a mess of pottage." If the Tyler report, which was up 
to date In 1921, had been adopted and carried ont, it would very evi- 
dently have been a hideous mistake. That is no criticism of Major 
Tyler; it is due to changed economic conditions. My counsel is to wait 
a while, and in the meantime to buy the land, thus leaving the Govern- 
ment free to decide, considering all the merits of the question. 

Yours respectfully, 
FREDERIC A. DELANO, 


The Washington Post, at the time of the Jadwin report, edi- 
torially, August 13, 1929, very aptly expressed the preference 
of the Nation for park as against power: 


POWER AT GREAT FALLS 


Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, immediately prior to his retirement as Chief 
of Engineers, recommended to the Federal Power Commission that it 
grant a preliminary license to the Potomac River Corporation to survey 
the Potomac with the view to constructing in the Great Falls area a 
hydroelectric power plant, “subject to certain provisions for the pro- 
tection of navigation and park development.“ The preliminary permit 
would give no authority for construction but would merely permit the 
mapping and exploration of the gorge by engineers. Authority for con- 
struction would have to be granted by Congress, and it is for the guid- 
ance of Congress that the Jadwin report was requested, as were others 
that are being prepared. 

It is not surprising that General Jadwin should have been in favor 
of permitting preliminary work looking toward the development of power 
in the Potomac, Every waterfall is enticing to an engineer, not for its 
natural beauty but because It presents an opportunity for the develop- 
General Jadwin speaks as an 
engineer when he advises that the preliminary work be allowed, and he 
speaks as a citizen of public spirit when he counsels the protection of 
navigation and park development. 

The important consideration in connection with development of the 
gorge of the Potomne is whether power is more desirable than a park. 
The answer is a decided negative. Few urban centers have contiguous 
regions as naturally beautiful as the gorge of the Potomac, and it 
would be an outrage upon posterity to rob it of that unspoiled natural 
playground and park, The public is rather skeptical when it is told 
that a power plant would actually enhance the beauty of the Great 
Falls area. 


A very pertinent summary of the present park-power situa- 
tion as affecting this bill comes to me through the courtesy of 
the gentleman from Connecticut [Mr. Trtson] in the form of a 
letter from Maj. George H. Gray, a noted architect and city 
planner of New Haven. His letter follows: 

January 24, 1930. 
Hon. Joun Q. TILSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. 0. 

My Dran COLONEL: May I assume that you are interested to learn 
the opinion of a professional planner who has followed the general 
development of Washington and the particular needs for the future? 
In the multiplicity of your duties it might not be strange if the sig- 
nificance of the Cramton bill bad escaped your notice. Its provision 
for freedom to negotiate for and acquire desirable lands in advance of 
an emergency and rising prices is sound economics, which must appeal 
to your good judgment. The increasing transportation of electric cur- 
rent over long distance makes the likelihood of need for a local power 
station seem remote; but in any case the Government could direct 
carrying out the power project later if need should develop—provided 
it owned the land. 

Yours for the noblest of all capitals, 
Gro, H. Gray, 
Major Engineers Reserve Corps. 


Some time ago the American Forests, the organ of the Amer- 
ican Forestry Organization, discussed the pending application 
for a power permit, and it says: 


THE PALISADES OF THE POTOMAC 


In an address on The Nation’s Capital, in 1913, Hon. James Bryce 
said: No European city has so noble a cataract as the Great Falls of 
the Potomac, a magnificent plete of scenery, which you will, of course, 
always preserve.” 

The Great Falls of the Potomac River are within 15 miles of the 
White House. Below them for several miles the river pours through 
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a rocky gorge, with palisades 100 or 150 feet high. The side streams 
break through these rocky walls in tumultuous cascades. Dense hard- 
wood forests crown the summits of the banks and creep down to the 
river's edge at many points. Lower down the river broadens into a 
beautiful wooded valley, with imposing cliffs still continuing on the 
Virginia shore, and numerous forested islands and bottom lands along 
the Maryland shore. Near the Great Falls on the Virginia side are 
remains of locks and a canal constructed by George Washington. The 
old Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, built in the 1830's, with its picturesque 
locks and lock houses, parallels the river on the Maryland side. 

The gorge of the Potomac is the most strikingly beautiful natural 
feature in the vicinity of Washington. Its historical associations and 
relics are replete with charm and interest. It is one of the great out- 
door playgrounds of the National Capital. It is an outdoor laboratory 
for the botanists and szoologists. of Washington. To it resort the 
Audubon Clubs, Boy Scouts, and groups of every kind interested in out- 
door things. 

It is dificult to believe that the applications now pending before 
the Federal Power Commission for the construction of two huge dams, 
one at the lower end and one at the upper end of the Potomac gorge, 
for the conversion of some 40 miles of the river channel into power 
reservoirs, can receive the commission's approval. These projects would 
destroy both the Great Falls and the Little Falls, food out the old 
canals, destroy all the timber below the high flood level and convert 
the channel of the river into lakes, whose water levels would rise or 
fall as the dictates of power development might require. 

Such sacrifices are sometimes demanded in circumstances where there 
is a clear showing that greater public benefit would result from the 
commercial exploitation of our rivers and waterfalls. But in the case 
of the Potomac no such showing bas yet been made. Apparently, the 
beauty of the Potomac gorge would be wrecked not to supply any exist- 
ing economic need but to furnish with electric energy a hypothetical 
market that could be created only by industrializing the National 
Capital and its environs, 

This is far from being an ordinary case. Washington is the Capital 
of the United States. The entire Nation is justly concerned with the 
preservation of its dignity, beauty, and charm. We should certainly 
panse before acceding to a project that involves the deliberate conver- 
gion of our National Capital into a factory town. Few cities in 
America have the opportunities for preserving natural beauty in their 
immediate environment that are available to Washington. For this we 
must thank the sagacity of the first President, who selected its site 
and who knew the lower Potomac as few other Americans have ever 
known it. 

The issue between the destruction of a spot of rare beauty, rarely 
placed for public enjoyment and national appreciation, is squarely 
joined. The American Forestry Association is firmly of the opinion that 
the primary consideration In the use made of the palisades of the 
Potomac River iá how this area will best contribute to the beauty, 
dignity, and national distinction of the Capital of the United States. 
We believe that no showing of public benefit or civic need has yet been 
made that would justify the virtual destruction of the Potomac gorge 
os a thing of beauty or the abandonment of the long-standing project 
for incorporating this section in the park system of Washington. 


When we want an opinion on power we should go to a power 


engineer. When we want an opinion on scenic assets of the 
National Capital we will naturally go to a landscape architect, 
a student of scenery. I have the following estimate of these 
scenic assets of the National Capital, which comes to me from 
Mr. Arthur A. Shurtleff, the noted landscape architect, of Bos- 
ton, now president of the American Society of Landscape 
Architects: 


It is bard to believe that Washington on the Potomac possesses 
notable canyon scenery almost within sight of the dome of the Capitol. 
To the ordinary visitor the Washington terrain is flattish, like the 
near-by Meadows and the familiar slopes of the river. The Potomac at 
the Lincoln Memorial is pond-like and sluggish like a backwater. 

But take your car and see the country a half hour upstream. Then 
you come upon canyons, They drop down sheer-sided like many of the 
famous ones of the West, and they lead on straight and frowning for 
miles, The river is not placid here. It runs like a mill race. You haye 
ho temptation to walk near the edge of the palisades. A misstep would 
sink you straight down in the swift current which has swept the canyon 
clear, 

At a mile above the canyon's lower portal you hear a distant roar. 
No one needs to tell you that great falls lie above. That sound does 
not rise from local rapids in the canyon. Between those walls the 
silence of the great stream is its token of might, but at the canyon’s 
upper end the roar comes from a fall which is well named the Great 
Falls of the Potomac. Here the whole stream plunges down into the 
canyon over a series of small falls extending for nearly a mile and drop- 
ping from terrace to terrace with power which makes you wonder at the 
beauty and the wheels it might turn if dammed. 

This stream possesses power to move trolley cars as well as to move 
the human spirit with awe, Of course, the engineer is enthralled by it 
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Uke the man in the street who worships it as a thing of vast beauty. 
There could be little water in the deep fall if the engineers did not 
covet it for power. Their figures proye that the depth of the canyon, 
its length, and the height of the falls are not a poetical fancy. The 
man who is enraptured by the loveliness of the raging water, the cliffs, 
the overhanging woodlands, and who pictures these as a part of the 
permanent scenic interest and beauty of the region of the National 
Capital does not need to plead that these falls are notable in size. The 
engineers have proved it by their desire to back the water into the 
canyon to the very tops of the pallsades and to build a second dam 
across the brink of the Great Falls. The beauty would vanish, but the 
trolley cars would move and lights would gleam by the power 20 miles 
away. 

Who shall prevail? Shall the man prevail who would preserve this 
notable scenery for the Nation in the Nation's Capital, where it can be 
enjoyed by every visitor to our memorials and monuments, or shall the 
man prevail who would exchange this beauty for kilowatts, which can be 
had nowadsys as a commodity from the wires of any long-distance 
power line? 

ARTHUR A. SHURTLEFF, 
President American Society of Landacape Architects, 
JANUARY 25, 1930. 


Just a word in conclusion, Mr. Speaker. I want to empha- 
size again that the Planning Commission, as directed by Con- 
gress have drawn their plans. The States of Virginia and Mary- 
land and the people thereof are waiting an opportunity to coop- 
erate with Congress to make those plans effective. The very 
scenery that is the essential element of those plans is daily 
being encroached upon and destroyed. Day by day that goes on. 
The bill does not tie the hands of Congress as to the future 
as to power development or navigation. It could not tie the 
hands of Congress if we said so in the bill; but I expressly dis- 
claim any such desire. 

I do hold that the passage of this legislation should be taken 
by future Congresses as a desire that the scenic features of the 
Potomac be given a priority, and that there be only such power 
and navigation developed there as would not destroy the scenic 
value. To what extent that is possible, I do not know, and I 
assert that no one knows. Conditions will change from year 
to year, and that which may be lacking in value to-day may be 
valuable in 20 years from now, just as the 6-mile speed limit 
of 30 years ago seems ridiculous to-day. It will be urged, I 
assume, when this bill comes up for passage, that it be amended, 
and that the hands not of the power commission—they are tied 
now by existing law—but of the Planning Commission created 
by Congress to do a certain job shall be tied until some vague, 
indefinite time in the future, when we may want to provide for 
power or navigation development. 

I insist that the scenic values must have the first considera- 
tion. The other matters can be considered later when the emer- 
gency develops. 

Now I yield to the gentleman from Maryland. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. How far do your plans propose to go 
into Maryland? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Four miles above Great Falls. No; I am 
wrong. Resolution 67, tying of the hands of the Power Commis- 
sion, says 4 miles. As to H. R. 26, it says above Great Falls, 
but the bill does not expressly state. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is it contemplated that there be a con- 
tribution by the National Government toward the payment of 
the $16,000,000 contributed by the District of Columbia? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill makes no change in regard to the 
fiscal relations. The existing law provides that expenditures 
for this purpose shall be paid as are other expenses of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, of which we pay our share, it now being 
$9,000,000 each year. Whatever the basis may be, whether it 
is a lump sum of 50 per cent or 25 per cent—whatever our 
basis would be for that year, it would not be affected by this 
legislation, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have no doubt the gentleman heard or 
read Governor Ritchie's speech? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; I heard it with 
pleasure and have quoted from it. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Our people are in sympathy with your 
bill and will do all they can to help to beautify the National 
Capital. 

Mr, CRAMTON. 
and Virginia. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I understood the gentleman to say that in 
the bill he advocates he holds that the scenic values along the 
Potomac should be of the first consideration. ` 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. I think we could fairly maintain that. 

Mr. DUNBAR. And any question of navigation or power 
development would be an after consideration which would 
afterwards be provided for? 


much interest and 


Yes; and that is true both with Maryland 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Navigation can only be provided for by the 
action of Congress. Whenever the time comes for the needs of 
navigation to be taken up, needs that would tend to the de- 
struction of scenic values, then that action may be taken; but 
I doubt if that time will ever come. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Was not one of the sentiments most ardently 
entertained by George Washington that there should be a 
passageway between the Potomac and the Ohio? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and he endeavored to build one. It 
is interesting to see the structure that was then built; it seems 
now so inadequate, 

I am going to venture this assertion, that George Washington 
located the Capital of his country here not because he wanted 
it near a waterway which could be connected with the Ohio 
but because of the beauties of nature that abounded here. 

Mr. DUNBAR, That may be true. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know whether the 
present power company in Washington has an exclusive fran- 
chise in the District? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I could not answer that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman says that the development 
of power wou!d not benefit the District or the surrounding coun- 
try. I understand the existing conrpanies have exclusive con- 
tracts now. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The hearing quoted the Potomac Power Co. 
as saying they do not expect to retail the power themselves, 
They expect to sell the power to distributing plants already in 
operation in Baltimore and other cities, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is there anything in the gentleman's bill 
that would preclude the development of the existing potential 
power should the Congress require it? 

Mr. CRAMTON.. There is nothing to prevent any kind of 
development that the Congress might authorize. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Does the gentleman assert that the power 
companies are attempting to oppose the purposes you have in 
mind in the proposed development? : 

Mr. CRAMTON, The power interest seeking the contracts 
have been actively lobbying here for several weeks urging de- 
lay and praying for defeat of the bill. 

Mr. McDUFFIE, I would like to ask the gentleman this 
question, In the event Congress decided the Government should 
build or that the District of Columbia should build a vast 


power plant on the Potomac River, will not this bill, if it be- 
comes a law, prevent the development of that river for power, 
navigation, flood control, to the fullest capacity unless, of course, 
the Congress revises its policy as set out in this bill? 


Mr, CRAMTON. Answering that, I will say that legally the 
passage of this bill, even if it expressly stated that no power 
could ever be developed, could be overruled by the action of 
the next Congress or a subsequent Congress. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. I understand that. 

Mr. CRAMTON, But it does not say that and Congress will 
always have it in its hands to do as it thinks wise. [Applause.] 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If Congress wants to adhere to policy in 
H. R. 26, that would end the question of other interests in so 
far us the maximum development of the stream is concerned 
as to navigation, flood control, and power. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are not now asking Congress to declare 
for all time its policy as to power development, for no man can 
accurately forecast the long and rapidly changing future. 


EXHIBIT A 
H. R. 26 


A bill for the acquisition, establishment, and development of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from Mount Vernon 
and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the acqui- 
sition of lands in the District of Columbia and the States of Maryland 
and Virginia requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and play- 
ground system of the National Capital 
Be it enacted, ete., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 

the sum of $7,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for acquiring 
and developing, except as in this section otherwise provided, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act 
providing for a comprehensive development of the park and playground 


system of the National Capital,” as amended, such lands in the States of | 


Maryland and Virginia as are necessary and desirable for the park and 
parkway system of the National Capital in the environs of Washington. 
Such funds shall he appropriated as required for the expeditious, eco- 
nomical, and efficient development and completion of the following 
projects: 

(a) The George Washington Memorial Parkway, to include the shores 
of the Potomac, and adjacent lands, from Mount Vernon to a point 
above the Great Falls on the Virginia side, except within the city of 
Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to a similar point above the 
Great Falls on the Maryland side, except within the District of Colum- 
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bia, and including the protection and preservation of the natural scenery 
of the Gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, and the acquisition 
of that portion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. The title to the lands 
acquired hereunder shall vest in the United States, and said lands, 
including the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway authorized by the act 
approved May 23, 1928, upon its completion, shall be maintained and 
administered by the Director cf Public Buildings and Public Parks of 
the National Capital, who shall exercise all the authority, powers, and 
duties with respect to lands acquired under this section as are conferred 
upon him within the District of Columbia by the act approved Feb- 
ruary 26, 1925; and said director is authorized to incur such expenses 
as may be necessary for the proper administration and maintenance of 
said lands within the limits of the appropriations from time to time 
granted therefor from the Treasury of the United States, which appro- 
priations are hereby authorized. Said commission is authorized to 
occupy such lands belonging to the United States as may be necessary 
for the development and protection of said parkway and to accept the 
donation to the United States of any other lands by it deemed desirable 
for inclusion in said parkway. As to any lands in Maryland or Vir- 
ginia along or adjacent to the shores of the Potomac within the pro- 
posed limits of the parkway that would involve great expense for their 
acquisition and are held by sald commission not to be essential to the 
proper carrying out of the project, the acquisition of said lands shall 
not be required, upon a finding of the commission to that effect. Said 
parkway shall include a highway from Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls on the Maryland side of the Potomac: Provided, That no money 
shall be expended by the United States for lands for any unit of this 
project until the National Capital Park and Planning Commission shall 
have received definite commitments from the State of Maryland or Vir- 
ginia, or political subdivisions thereof or from other responsible sources 
for one-half the cost of acquiring the lands in its judgment necessary for 
such unit of said project deemed by said commission sufficiently com- 
plete, otber than lands now belonging to the United States or donated 
to the United States: Provided further, That no money shall be ex- 
pended by the United States for the construction of necessary highways 
on the Maryland side of the Potomac, nor for any necessary highway to 
connect the Highway Bridge, the Arlington Memorial Bridge, and the 
Key Bridge on the Virginia side until the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission shall have received definite commitments from the 
State of Maryland or Virginia, or political subdivisions thereof or from 
other responsible sources, for one-half the cost of that portion of said 
highways lying within any such unit of the project: Provided, That in 
the discretion of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
upon agreement duly entered into by the State of Maryland or Virginia 
or any political subdivision thereof to reimburse the United States as 
hereinafter provided, it may advance the full amount of the funds neces- 
sary for the acquisition of the lands and the construction of said roads 
in any such onit referred to in this paragraph, such agreement providing 
for reimbursement to the United States te the extent of one-half of the 
cost thereof without interest within not more than five years from the 
date of any such expenditure. 

(b) The extension of Rock Creek Park into Maryland as may be 
agreed upon between the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and the State of Maryland or any political subdivision thereof, 
for the preservation of the flow of water in Rock Creek, and in the 
discretion of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission the 
extension of the Anacostia park system up the valley of the Anacostia 
River, Indian Creek, the Northwest Branch, and Sligo Creek, and of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway up the valley of Cabin 
John Creek, as may be agreed upon between the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and the State of Maryland or any political 
subdivision thereof: Provided, That no money shall be expended by 
the United States for lands for any such extensions until the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission shall have received definite 
commitments from the State of Maryland or one or more political 
subdivisions thereof or from other responsible sources for two-thirds 
the cost of acquiring the lands in its judgment necessary for such unit 
of said extensions deemed by said commission sufficiently complete, other 
than lands now belonging to the United States or donated to the 
United States: Provided further, That in the discretion of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission upon agreement duly entered 
into by the State of Maryland or any political subdivision thereof to 
reimburse the United States as hereinafter provided, it may acvance 
the full amount of the funds necessary for the acquisition of the lands 
in any such single unit of any such extension referred to in this para- 
graph, such agreement providing for reimbursement to the United 
States to the extent of two-thirds of the cost thereof without Interest 
within not more than five years from the date of any such expenditure, 
The title to the lands acquired hereunder shall vest in the United 
States, but the development and administration thereof shall be under 
such local authority as shall be approved by the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and in accordance with regulations approved 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The United 
States is not to share in the cost of construction of roads in the areas 
mentioned in this paragraph, except if and as Federal-aid highways, 
but such roads, if constructed, shall be with the approval of the National 
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Capital Park and Planning Commission and in accordance with plans 
duly approved by said commission. 

See, 2. Whenever it becomes necessary to acquire by condemnation 
proceedings any lands in the States of Virginia or Maryland for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, such proceedings 
shall conform to the laws of the State affected in force at that time in 
reference to Federal condemnation proceedings. No payment shall be 
made for any such lands until the title thereto in the United States 
shall be satisfactory to the Attorney General of the United States. 

Sac. 3. Whenever the use of the Forts Washington, Foote, and Hunt, 
or either of them, is no longer deemed necessary for military purposes 
they shall be turned over to the Director of Public Bulldings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital, without cost, for administration 
and maintenance as a part of the said George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

Sud. 4. There is hereby further authorized to be appropriated the 
sum of $16,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any 
money In the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
for the acquiring of such lands in the District of Columbia as are 
necessary and desirable for the suitable development of the National 
Capital park, parkway, and playground system, in accordance with 
the provisions of the sald act of June 6, 1924, as amended, except as 
in this section otherwise provided. Such funds shall be appropriated 
for the fiscal year 1931 and thereafter as required for the expeditious, 
economical, and efficient accomplishment of the purposes of this act 
and shall be reimbursed to the United States from any funds in the 
Treasury to the credit of the District of Columbia as follows, to wit: 
$1,000,000 on the goth day of June, 1931; and $1,000,000 on the 
30th day of June each year thereafter until the full amount expended 
hereunder is reimbursed without Interest. The National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission shall, before purchasing any lands hereunder 
for playground purposes, request from the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a report thereon. 


Exuisrr B 
MARYLAND LAWS 
Annotated Code of Maryland, section 31, 1906, chapter 743, section 1 


“The consent of the State of Maryland is hereby given in accordance 
with the seventeenth clause, eighth section, of the first article of the 
Constitution of the United States, to the acquisition by the United 
States, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, of any land in this 
State required for sites for customhouses, courthouses, post offices, 
arsenals, or other public buildings whatever, or for any other purposes 
of the Government,” 

Chapter 448 of the Laws of Maryland for 1927, creating the Mary- 
land-Washington metropolitan district and the Maryland-National Capi- 
tal Park and Planning Commission, in section 6 provides that— 

For the purpose of financing, or assisting in the financing, 
of the acquisition of land or other property for parks, parkways, forests, 
streets, roads, boulevards, or other public ways * * or for the 
improvement or development of the same, the commission may receive 
und expend any contributions, donations, or appropriations * : 
Provided, however, the title of any such land or property shall not be 
placed in or granted to the United States or in or to any person, 
corporation, or political community other than the District Itself 
without the approval of the General Assembly of Maryland, nor shall 
the control, maintenance, operation, or policing of any such park, park- 
way, forest, street, road, boulevard, 
space within the District, be placed in or surrendered to the United 
States or to any other person, corporation, or political community other 
than the commission itself without the approval of the General Assembly 
of Maryland. * * ə» 

Section 7 provides: 

“That for the purpose of carrying out the plan or any part thereof, 
the conrmission shall have the power to acquire for parks, parkways, 
forests, streets, roads, boulevards, or other public ways, grounds or 
spaces, by means of donations, purchase, or condemnation, land or other 
property located within the District. ə» 

This act also provides for cooperation with the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission. 


VIRGINIA LAWS 
Virginia Code of 1924, Annotated 


“The consent of this State is hereby given to the acquisition by the 
United States, or under its authority, by purchase, lease, condemnation, 
or otherwise, of any land acquired, or to be acquired in this State by 
the United States, from any individual, body politic or corporate, for 
sites for customhouses, courthouses, post offices, arsenals, soldiers’ homes, 
or other public building whatever, or for the conservation of the forests 
or natural resources of the State, or for the improvement of the rivers, 
harbors, and coast defenses, whether said land 
water, and for any other purposes of the Government of the United 
States; * * e” 

Virginia Code of 1924, Annotated, section 4388a, et seq., Federal 
condemnation act, provides procedure for acquisition of land in State by 


| agreement 


| mission, 


or other public way, ground or | 


| 
be above or below 
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the United States by condemnation when legislature of State has there- 
tofore or thereafter consented to such acquisition, (1918, p. 509.) 
1926 Acts of Assembly, Virginia 

CHarrkn 269, Joint resolution in relation to the National Capital 
Park Commission. (Signed March 28, 1926.) 

Whereas the Sixty-eighth Congress of the United States created a body 
known as the National Capital Park Commission, having for its function 
to prevent the pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Anacostia 


| Rivers, to preserve forests and natural scenery in and about Washing- 


ton, and provide for the comprehensive and continuous development of 
the park, parkway, and playground system of the National Capital; and 
Whereas the act creating such commission provided, among other 


things, for the extension of the park, parkway, and playground system 
of the National Capital into adjacent areas of Maryland and Virginia; 
and 

Whereas the act creating ssid commission authorized the commission 
to acquire land in Maryland and Virginia, by such arrangement as to 
acquisition and payment for the land as it shall determine upon by 
the proper officials of the States of Maryland and 


with 
Virginis ; and 

Whereas it is the desire and purpose of the people of Virginia to 
cooperate in all reasonable ways with the orderly development and 
beautification of the Capital of this Nation: Now, therefore 

1. Be it resolved by the senate (the house of delegates concurring), 
That the Governor of Virginia, in his own person or through such repre- 
sentatives as he may select to uct in his place, is hereby empowered to 
act upon behalf of and to represent the State of Virginia in connection 
with the functioning of the National Capital Park Commission: Pro- 
vided, however, That nothing herein contained shall be construed to 
empower the governor, or any representative or representatives ap- 
pointed by him, to grant any right in the name of this State not already 
specifically authorized by the law of Virginia, nor to impose any finan- 
cial obligation upon the State of Virginia, the purpose of this resolution 
being only to designate the “ proper officers” referred to by the act of 
Congress creating the National Capital Park Commission, so that said 
commission may function within the State of Virginia. 

CHAPTER 465, An act to authorize cooperation on the part of the 
proper authorities of the State of Virginia in respect to extension into 
the State of Virginia of the park, parkway, playground, water, drain- 
age, and sewerage systems of the District of Columbia, and to prevent 
pollution of the waters of the Potomac River and to preserve forests 
and natural scenery in connection with such projects. (Approved 
March 24, 1926.) 

Whereas by an act of the Congress of the United States approved 
on June 6, 1924, entitled “An act for a comprehensive development 
of the park and playground systems of the National Capital,” a com- 
mission was established, known as the National Capital Park Com- 
which was thereby authorized to acquire land by purchase 
or condemnation, either In the District of Columbia or in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia, for suitable development of the National 
Capital park, parkway, and playground systems, and make such ar- 
rangements as to acquisition and payment for the land as it will deter- 
mine upon by agreement with the proper officials of the States of 


| Maryland and Virginia; and 


Whereas a bill has been Introduced into the Congress of the United 
States for the purpose of amending the aforesaid act of June 6, 1924, 
and providing that in order to develop a comprehensive, consistent, 
and coordinated plan for the National Capital and its environs in the 
States of Maryland and Virginia, to preserve the flow of water in Rock 
Creek, to prevent pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Anacostia 
Rivers, to preserve forests and natural scenery in and about Washington, 
and to provide for the comprehensive, systematic, and continuous develop- 
ment of park, parkway, and playground systems of the National Capital 
and its environs a commission known as the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission is created, and said commission is charged 
with the duty of carrying out said purposes and certain other purposes 
as more fully specified therein, including drainage, sewerage, and water 
supply; and ; 

Whereas it is desired to make provisions whereby the State of Vir- 
ginia may cooperate with the National Government in any such under- 
takings: Now, therefore, 

1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of Virginia, That the United 
States Government or any duly authorized representative thereof, or 
any commission now or hereafter established by the Congress of the 
United States, ts hereby given the right of acquisition of title, or any 
interest or estate therein, by purchase or condemnation, of lands in 
the State of Virginia, for any of the purposes aforesaid, the proceed- 
ings therein, wherein condemnation with the consent of the governor 
is resorted to, te conform to the provisions of law already in force in 
this State in reference to Federal condemnation proceedings, for the 
acquisition of a fee simple, or other estate or interest as may be desired 
In such lands. 

2. That concurrent jurisdiction over any such lands and interests 
or estates therein acquired by condemnation proceedings or otherwise 
is hereby ceded to the Government of the United States, in accordance 
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with the provisions of the sections of the Code of Virginia already in 
force, ceding to the United States Government concurrent jurisdiction 
over certain lands within the State of Virginia. 

8. That the State highway commission, the Council of the City of 
Alexandria, Va., the Board of Supervisors of Arlington and Fairfax 
Counties, are hereby jointly and severally authorized to contribute in 
whole or in part to the financing of any such developments as above 
set forth, where benefits result therefrom within the State (that is to 
say, that to the extent that any such development relates to State 
highways, the State highway commission may contribute; if a benefit 
is to result to the said city, the council of the city may contribute; 
if a benefit is to result to either of said counties, the board of super- 
visors of the county so to benefit may contribute), and are hereby 
given the power to contract with the United States Government or its 
authorized representatives or with any such commission, as above speci- 
fied, now or hereafter established, by the Congress of the United States, 
in reference to any such matters as are specified above, providing that 
any such contract or agreement shall have the approval of the attorney 
general and the Governor of Virginia. 

4, Should any part of this act be held unconstitutional, it shall 
nevertheless continue in full force and effect as to the provisions thereof 
which are constitutional. 


Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, 1 ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, . 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Speaker, I rise not in opposition to 
the bill, but in support of a proper bill. I rise not on a ques- 
tion of power, which the gentleman has debated at great 
length, but on a question of navigation, and I think the gentle- 
man and I will be entirely in accord before I have finished 
what I have to say. I want to touch briefly upon what the 
gentleman has stated about power. I can not believe, and it 
is clear from the gentleman’s argument that he can not reach 
the conclusion that this is time to debate what the power 
necessities will be at the end of 10 years, or 20 years, or 
80 years, nor do I think that we ought eyen by inference to 
criticise the attitude of the officials who are our advisers in 
expert matters, such as Major Somervell, a man of signal 
ability and broad knowledge and having no possible interest 
except that of the United States in rendering an opinion to 
the Congress of the United States as an official of the Govern- 
ment. 

There can be no question that he has studied this problem 
carefully, thoughtfully, and with all of the splendid training 
and great ability which he has, There equally can be no 
question that in rendering that opinion he has rendered the 
opinion of an honest and wholly disinterested man. Iam sure 
my friend from Michigan would not want for one minute to 
convey any other impression from what he said. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman desire to yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON, I have no desire to convey any impression 
that will involve any question as to the motives, capacity, or 
integrity of Major Somervell, but I do question a judgment 
which would permit one in charge of an investigation that is 
still to cost a great deal of money to give an answer to the 
problem before he completes the investigation. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course, the answer to that is very obvi- 
ous. Suppose we did commit to the engineers the problem of 
making an elaborate investigation which involves maps, profiles, 
and infinite office work? What would you think of the ability 
of an engineer who had spent months—and, perhaps, years—in 
the study of the question and who, when it was necessary, 
because a bill is to be passed, to express an opinion now or not 
to express one until it would be of no use or value; what 
would you think of the capacity of a man who waited for a 
year or two after the issue had been settled to express his 
opinion? Of course, that would be ridiculous and absurd, and 
you would say such an official was wholly incompetent. 

But I pass from this power question by simply saying this: 
That I agree with the gentleman from Michigan that it is idle 
to debate its importance to-day. It may become of no impor- 
tance, as the gentleman at considerable length argued, or it 
may become of vital importance as the years go on, and let us 
not attempt to settle by guess and surmise, which is the best 
we could possibly do now, this question which may become so 
important in the future. But I did not arise, as I said, to 
discuss the power question, I did arise to discuss a question 
which is of vital, of far-reaching, and of stupendous importance 
to the United States and to the constituents of many of you 
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who are seated here. As has been suggested by the gentleman 
from Indiana, one, not of the dreams, but one of the visions of 
the great Father of His Country was to see a splendid high- 
way of commerce leading from the sea through the Potomac to 
unite its waters with that of the Ohio. He saw the great, the 
vast, and the splendid natural resources it reached. He saw 
the infinite wealth to be created; he saw that that highway had 
always been, and will always be, the cheapest and the natural 
way to transport freight. 

He saw 18,000,000,000 tons of smokeless coal, the only supply 
in the world, here to the west of us. He saw Fort Pitt. soon to 
become Pittsburgh, that tremendous iron and steel center. He 
saw the enormous tonnage to come from the coal and the iron 
and the steel, and he saw how cheaply, how economically, and 
how directly all of that commerce could be carried by this 
splendid connected system of waterways. So, gentlemen, it 
was brought to my attention that this question was involved. 
Now, I say to my friend from Michigan that I am not against 
his bill. I am not against the prompt passage of his bill. I 
believe his bill is a good bill and I believe with him it should 
be promptly passed. But I believe it should safeguard all other 
interests. I believe navigation should be protected. I believe 
we should not decide to-day by attacking some mythical person, 
Bill Smith, or whatever his name may be. It is so easy, it is so 
cheap, to attack somebody and say he is going to make some 
money. I do not regard it as à crime to make money. I think 
that is the incentive to effort in the United States and elsewhere. 
I am not attacking these men nor am I lauding them, because 
I do not believe there is going to be any immediate power permit 
granted. But I think this: I do not think anybody should be 
attacked because somebody of that name or some other name is 
to make a little money, if they make it honestly, if they bring 
benefits to the community at the same time, if they bring power 
more cheaply, if they build up industry, and if they add to the 
wealth of the country. If they do that, God speed them and let 
them make a proper and legitimate return upon their invest- 
ment and their courage and their foresight. It is demagogic to 
attack a man because he has that ambition, a proper ambition. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman entirely misapprehends my 
speech. I have no criticism of the Byllesby interests for making 
nroney, but I do believe Congress would be derelict in its duty 
if it parted with this priceless scenery of the National Capital 
in order to let them make money. [Applause.] 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I quite agree with the gentleman, and there 
is no doubt about that. He and I are in perfect accord. I do 
not think he intended what I have said. I simply said that 
should not be done. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the gentleman’s reference to my speech 
as demagogic indicates a lack of harmony on his part. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I did not mean the gentleman had gone 
that far. I simply said that such an argument should not be 
made, and I did not mean to say the gentleman had advanced 
that far. The gentleman and I are largely in accord. I Sym. 
pathize with the purpose of the gentleman’s bill and I want 
to see it passed promptly, but I do want these great interests 
safeguarded. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may proceed for 10 additional minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may proceed 
for 10 additional minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. This is an inrportant question. 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; this is a very important question, but it 
is coming up for discussion in this House within a few days. 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I ask that I may proceed for five minutes. 

Mr. TILSON. We have other legislation of importance to- 
day, and as this bill is to come up for consideration under a 
special rule, when there will be ample time for debate, it does 
not seem to me that we should proceed further with its dis- 
cussion now. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Would it be unreasonable, in view of the 
fact that the gentleman from Michigan has had an hour, for 
me to ask for 20 minutes, but I will ask only for 5 additional 
minutes, making 15 minutes? Does the gentleman think that 
would be an unreasonable request? 

Mr. TILSON. On Thursday there will be ample time for dis- 
cussion on the rule and then on the bill itself. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. How much time? 

Mr. TILSON. There will be two hours of general debate. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Why shouid not the matter be discussed in 
advance and not wait until then? 
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Mr. TILSON, We have two important bills to consider to- 
day; therefore I think we should not continue to discuss this 
question, when the bill to which it relates is not under consider- 
ation. It is important, but there is a proper time for it, and 
that time will be next Thursday. However, I shall offer no 
objection to the gentleman's proceeding for 10 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Gentlemen, I want to make it perfectly 
plain, as I have tried to do several times, that I agree with 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Ceaarron], and I have not 
by thought or inference attempted to criticize the gentleman in 
the slightest degree, and if anything I have said could be so 
construed I want it understood it was not intended, because I 
have nothing except the kindest feelings toward the gentleman 
from Michigan and the gentleman knows it. 

This matter came ‘to me as chairman of the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. I did not seek it. So this morning I 
have been in conference with the Secretary of War, with the 
chairman of the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion, with the engineers, and the gentleman from Illinois, Mr. 
WIA E. Hort, was also present, 

We have threshed this whole matter out with a desire to 
reach a settlement that would be advantageous to everybody, 
und we have agreed upon an amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, 
I had some discussion with the Secretary of War and understood 
that when this matter was threshed out I would have an oppor- 
tunity to be present. If it has been threshed out and an agree- 
ment reached with reference to an amendment to the bill, there 
must have been a misunderstanding between the Secretary of 
War und myself. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
that arrangement. 

Mr. CRAMTON, 
agreement. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The Secretary of War sat in the whole 
morning. We were in conference for perhaps an hour and a 
half. Mr. Delano, the chairman of the commission, the Secre- 
tary of War, Colonel Grant, and the engineers were also present. 
Of course, I would have been delighted to have notified the 
gentleman from Michigan had I known of the fact he had this 
nrrangement. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There was no reason for the gentleman from 
New York to notify the gentleman from Michigan, but under my 
understanding I should have been notified by the Secretary of 
War. I was in my office and was available and received no 
notice. 

Mr. DEMPSBY. The agreement reached was substantially 
that we should insert on page 2 of the bill a proviso. This 
proviso is a proviso prepared by the Park and Planning Com- 
mission and slightly altered by myself. It was their proviso. 
They were going to suggest it. They had it in typewritten form 
and have had it for several days. I simply suggested some 
additional language to be used to be sure that we took care of 
navigation and particularly of this navigation which we believe 
is certain to come, and the day only indefinite and uncertain, 
connecting the headwaters of the Potomac with the Ohio River. 

Mr. CRAMTON and Mr. HUDSON rose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman entirely certain in his own 
mind and have the investigations gone far enough to be sure 
that when this time comes it will be the Potomac rather than 
a stream In Virginia that would be the proper connection? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, ‘The engineers advise me that the Potomac 
will be the stream, but regardless of that, we are not saying in 
this proviso—— 

Mr. HUDSON. 
the Recorp? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. We are not saying in our proviso that 
something shall be done. We are not compelling at this time 
the connection of these two streams, We are not adopting that 
project, but we are reserving the right to adopt the project 
whenever and as soon as the interests of commerce and its 
development shall demand it in order that wealth may grow 
and industry may have its legitimate progress, and in order that 
the people of this country may have that degree of prosperity, 
particularly in this great coal and fron section, to which they 
are entitled, and not be fettered or bound or held by something 
which we do here to-day. 

Mr. CRAMTON, If the gentleman will yield, I will be glad, 
since the gentleman has the bill in his hand, if he will indicate 
the language in the bill that would prevent that being done 
anyway. I fear what the gentleman desires is to have some 
affirmative Indorsement of this waterway proposition, whereas 
there is no negative whatever in the bill as it stands, 
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If the Secretary of War sat in on this 


Is the gentleman going to put the proviso in 
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Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman's mind will be disabused, and 
I will say to the gentleman that this proviso was the product, 
not of the gentleman who is addressing the House, but was the 
product of the Park and Planning Commission, which I think 
have the same interests in mind as the gentleman from Michi- 
gan, and have the time to devote to the study of this great 
subject, which the gentleman from Michigan, with his arduous 
duties here in the House, highly important as they are, can not 
by any possibility have. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will not the gentleman put in that 
proviso while he has the time to do it? 

Mr. McDUFFIE, Will not the gentleman read the proviso 
now? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will give the proviso aceording to my recol- 
lection. I left the copy with the Secretary of War and he was 
to send me a copy, but it has not reached me. 

Mr. TILSON. May I suggest that the gentleman put it in his 
remarks as an extension? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; I will be pleased to do that. 
very good suggestion. 

Mr. THATCHER. Can not the gentleman give us the pur- 
port of it? 

Mr. DEMPSBY. Les. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. As chairman of the Committee on Rivers and 
Harbors the gentleman is closely associated with flood control 
in the Mississippi Valley. The flood situation there is largely 
angmented and enhanced by floods in the Ohio Valley. Is it 
not the gentleman's opinior that if a waterway could be con- 
structed from the Ohio River through the Potomac to the 
Atlantie Ocean it would add just that much to the prevention 
of floods in the Ohio River, which would help to a small extent 
at least, in the prevention of floods in the Mississippi Valley? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. In the proviso there is a provision made 
that we may in the future legislate as to navigation, flood con- 
trol, irrigation, drainage, and hydroelectric power; in other 
words, as to all of the uses to which water is or may be put. 

Mr. WILSON. If the gentleman will yield, how long is it 
expected to be before this report will be made by the Corps of 
Engineers of the Army on just what the gentleman is now 
discussing? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 


That isa 


A full report will be made next July, but 
an advance report, I hope, will be made before Thursday, 


Mr. WILSON. 
and drainage? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. Now let me summarize what I have 
said. This bill is a good bill, and I honor the gentleman from 
Michigan for urging it. The grounds upon which he urges it 
are solid, sound, substantial. The fact that it is beneficial in 
its main features, the fact that it will add to the beauty and 
enjoyment of the National Capital, should not befog our ideas 
in regard to it and lead us to overlook the other important 
matters connected with the great waterway here at our doors. 

Because we want to beautify Washington, because we want 
a beautiful park in which to drive and see the beautiful gorge 
of the Potomac, because we want a playground for ourselves 
and our families and children—let us not forget that we need 
to connect the waterways of this country so that its commerce 
may be carried, so that the coal, steel, and iron may be trans- 
ported to its users at the least possible expense. And so that 
raw materials may be transported without any unnecessary 
charge, so that we may have free navigation, so that, if power 
is involved—and I do not say that it is or is not—so that if it 
is beneficial we may reserve it and have it when the time for 
its use comes. 

Let us remember that all of these projects, for navigation, 
power, flood, and drainage, every one of them, can be provided 
for and safeguarded without in the least interfering with the 
purpose and scope and usefulness of this great bill. [Applause] 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I ask unanimous consent that the gentle- 
man have one minute more. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to say that no one has suggested 
to me the exact text of any proposed amendment to the bill, 
and I have not indicated any opposition to any amendment that 
would not defeat the purposes of the proposed bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I am glad to hear the gentleman say that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But I do not desire any amendment that 
would postpone the action or would be held as an affirmative 
approval of something foreign to the bill. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Let me say that an amendment was sug- 
gested by the engineers, It was pointed out by Colonel Grant 
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that that would hamper the work. I promptly took the ground 
that it would; I said that I believed he was right, and I sided 
with him and not with the engineers, and we adopted the lan- 
guage of the Park and Planning Commission instead of that of 
the engineers, so as to be sure to reach the end which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan says he desires to reach. [Applause.]} 
The language of the proviso or amendment agreed upon is as 
follows: 2 


Provided, That the acquisition of any land in the Potomac River Val- 
ley for park purposes shall not debar or limit or abridge its use for such 
works as Congress may in the future authorize for the improvement and 
the extension of navigation, including the connecting of the upper Po- 
tomac River with the Ohio River, or for flood control or irrigation, or 
drainage, or for the development of hydroelectric power. 


OUR UNCOMPENSATED DISABLED VETERANS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 


tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting a petition to the 
Congress of the United States by the disabled, uncompensated 
World War veterans. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Mississippi? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, consent having been granted me 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by printing the petitions 
nddressed to the Congress of the United States by the disabled 
World War veterans throughout the country, I am taking the 
liberty of inserting one copy of the main body of the petition 
and the names of those who have signed the varieus copies 
which have been sent to me within the last few days. 

This is an appeal which Congress can not afford to ignore. 
and I therefore commend it to every Member of the House. 

The petition reads as follows: 

To the Congress of the United Statea: 

Whereas it has been brought to our attention that a large group 

of disabled veterans of the World War, who are victims of tuberculosis, 


are denied the allowance of service-connected disability compensation, 
through present law and time-limit date; and 

Whereas the disallowance of claims of these disabled veterans between 
the dates of January 1, 1925, and January 1, 1930, under such law 
and time-limit date has created an unjust discriminatiton which deprives 
them and their dependents of greatly needed financial aid; 

Therefore, we, the undersigned citizens, do hereby petition and 
request your action and support fer the enactment of the Rankin bill 
(H. R. 7825) to extend the date of seryice-connected disability allow- 
ance, to January 1, 1930, to allow thé benefits of compensation to 
disabled veterans of the World War who develop active tuberculosis 
prior to the date of January 1, 1930. 

Edmund P. Beal, 12 Guilford Avenue, Roanoke, Va,; Charles Sher- 
man, 645 Morris Street NE., Washington, D. C.: James C. Kennedy, 
645 Fifty-third Street, Brooklyn, N. Y.; Charles Rogers, 428 Ledbetter 
Street, Cedartown, Ga.; G. P. Norman, 583 Belmont Street, Warren, 
Ohio; H. E. Strickland, Gainesville, Ga., route No. 4; Charlie R. 
Lane, Oteen, N. C.; Alexander Cisson, Oteen, N. C.; David Peterson, 
Williamson, W. Va.; Sylvan A. Lance, Candler, N. C.; Claud D. 
May, route No. 7, Burlington, N. C.; Claude J. Croxdale, 116 North 
Lafayette Street, Mobile, Ala.; Jesse D. Bell, R. F. D. No. 2, Iva, S. C.; 
George McAdie, 14 Johnston Boulevard, West Asheville, N. C.; Robert 
L. Thompson, 703 Jackson Street, Albertville, Ala.; Thomas D. Box, 
206 South Converse Street, Spartansburg, S. C.: Charles D. White, 
Oteen, N. C.; R. D. Wyke, Oteen, N. C.; Hoke L. Phillips, Oteen, N. C.: 
John Miller, Oteen, N. C.; John Doherty, Oteen, N. C.; Sara I. Burch, 
Oteen, N. C.; Frances Sweeney, Oteen, N. C.; John R. Chambers, 
Oteen, N. C.; G. C. Vincent, 311 Grace Street, Wilmington, N. C.; 
W. A. Lowe, Rincan, Ga.; William R. Felkel, Orangeburg, S. C.; 
Daniel A. Glisson, Dyer, Tenn.; Harry J. Miller, Chicago, III.; J. M. 
Acton, Birmingham, Ala.; H. H. Porter, North Wilkesboro, N. C.; L. A. 
Poulin, 4030 Bronx Boulevard, New York City; B. H. McInturff, 1214 


East Nineteenth Street, Jacksonville, Fla.; A. S. Vaughn, 145 Franklin 
Avenue, New Rochelle, N. I.; Harris L. Hamrick, Carrollton, Ga; 
Ray H. Justice, box 157, Swannanoa, N. C.; C. E. East, Westfield, 
N. C.; J. H. Harris, Black Mountain, N. C.; G. P. McKinney, Wash- 
ington, Ga.; D. D. Silverman, Charleston, W. Va.; L. J. Doyle, Phila- 
delphia, Pa,; C. G. Powell, Camilla, Ga. ; Leslie H. McDaniel, Washington, 
D. C.; Clifton McDaniel, 318 Calhoun Street, Macon Ga.; W. A. Stevens, 
327 Jefferson Avenue, Riverdale, Md.; Alex. B. Maddox, Lincolnton, Ga.; 
J. Hugh LeBlanc, Asheville, N. C.; Joseph H. Corbett, Oteen, N. C.; 
James B. Iler, 311 Liberty Street, Durham, N. C.; Marrien S. Jones, 722 
North Maltby Avenue, Norfolk, Va.; Jack H. Marold, Loxley, Ala.; A. L. 
Hall, Hamasassa, Ala.; Gerald T. Grant, Atlantic City, N. J.; Olin M. 
Curtis, 601 Arlington, Greenville, S. C.; Lewis B. Anderson, 1418 W 
Street, Washington, D. C.; Homer A. Bradfield, 2841 Calumet Street, 
Columbus, Ohio; E. V. Sipos, Glen Echo, Md.; Edwin P. Hyde, Rich- 
mond, Va.; Otis Smock, Natchez, Miss.; Frank Buhler, R. F. D., An- 
chorage, Ky.; Robert H. Kaylor, R. F. D., Rock Hill, S. C.; George L. J 
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Diver box 282, Graniteville, S. C.; Clara E. Schuenke, Oteen, N. C. 
Ethel B. Garner, Oteen, N. C.; Hattie E. Pushaw, Oteen, N. C.;: 
J. R. Sumner, Oteen, N. C.; L. C. English, Norwood, N. C.; Willis 
Dixon, jr., box 105, Grifton, N. C.; Emil L. Behrens, Easton, Md.; 
William L. Hunsucker, Troy, N. C.; Charlie L. Peaper, Camp Srings, 
Md.; M. J. Cantwell, Miami, Fla.; W. L. Edwards, Parkton, N. C.; 
John Valenti, Oteen, N. C.;: L. M. Arrington, Oteen, N. C.; Thos. J. 
Kelly, Pennsylvania; Joseph W. Burke, Oteen, N. C.; Mrs. M. J. Burke, 
Oteen, N. C.; Malcolm L. Shepherd, box 822, Greensboro, N. C.; H. W. 
Barrier, Oteen, N. C.; George B. De Ramus, Oteen, N. C.; L. F. Glenn, 
Oteen, N. C.; Thos. W. Harrison, 642 Court Avenue, Weston, W. Va.: 
Clarence V. Tate, Vernon Street, Gaffney, 8. C.; J. Chester Reeves, 
Mountain View, Clarkesville, Ga.; Carl S. Robertson, 710 Park Avenue, 
Charleston, W. Va.; Hugh J. Coleman, Centenary, S. C.; Fred W. Halley, 
box 123, Eutaw, Ala.; Ralph W. Haile, Jacksonville, Fla.; Frank H. 
Thomas, Opelika, Ala.; R. B. Poe, 22 West Wilford Street, Grafton, 
W. Va.; Eugene H. McEntyre, Atlanta, Ga.; J. R. Russ, Hubert, N. C.: 
Jack Wallace, 146 Wentworth Street, Charleston, S. C.; C. J. Huff, 
404 Cheney Street, East Point, Ga.; McWilten Alderman, care of Tatum 


| Bros. Co., Miami, Fla. ; Frank G. Prince, Chickamauga, Ga., route No. 2; 


Frank W. Grant, Atlanta, Ga., 380 Millidge Avenue; John H. Kelly, 
general delivery, Columbus, Ga.; Chas. Ridings, general delivery, Egan, 
Ga.; H. E. Bomberger, Burlington, N. J.; John H. Lavis, 529 Second 
Avenue North, Birmingham, Ala.; M. H. Zeugner, Collingswood, 
N. J.; J. R. Winningham, 2400 Loman Street, Winston-Salem, N. C.: 
A. G. Soler, 2104 Brambleton, Avenue, Norfolk, Va.; Chas. L. Hail, 
3715 Tacoma Avenue, North Chattanooga, Tenn.; Charles Anderson, 
640 West Franklin Street, Baltimore, Md.; G. C. Gore, 2511 Magazine 
Street, New Orleans, La.; J. W. Johnson, Summersville, Ga.; Robert J. 
Schry, 285 Eighteenth Avenue South, St. Petersburg, Fla.; John W. 
Graham, 296 Ninth Street, Troy, N. T.; C. R. Easterly, 1706 West 
Forty-second Street, Chattanooga, Tenn.; L. B. Perry, R. F. D. No. 1, 
box 317, Arcadia, Fla.; W. D. Mulkey, 524 North Sanchez, Ocala, Fia.; 
John W. Smith, 3018 Kooper Street, Jacksonville, Fla.; Edward D. 
Bell, 9020 Ellwood Avenue, Baltimore, Md.; L. F. Perry, 24 Hamilton 
Heath, Tampa, Fla.; J. W. Donaldson, box 442, Winter Haven, Fia.; 
Hamilton Smith, route 4, Ellayille, Ga.; Oscar Cantrell, 319 South- 
west Prior Street, Atlanta, Ga.; Daniel H. Cheves, Pelham, Ga.; 
Samuel Buch, 233 West Oak Street, Shenandoah, Pa.; Jno. R. Burle- 
son, jr., route 3, Mount Olive, Knoxville, Tenn.; Richard N. Sessions 
Jasper, Fia.; Paul Denton. Hickory, N. C.; N. J. Hale, 773 Cas- 
ende Avenue, Atlanta, Ga.; Harrison E. Orr, Walhalla, S. C.; 
Ernest W. Hopkins, Rhoadersville, Va.; Roy H. Clark, 530 Doug- 
las Street, Greensboro, N. C.; O. M. Doutzler, Jennings Avenue, 
Greenwood, S. C.; H. A. Norris, 422 Avenue B, Fort Pierce, Fla.; 
J. E. Bishop, box 112, Summit, Ga.; R. M. Neal, 20 Kent Road, 
Upper Darby, Pa.; Asberry Spirley, route 5, Meria, Tex.; 
James Hamilton, 2827 North Twenty-fourth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; 
Elmer E. Doolan, 323 Aspen Street NW., Washington, D. C.: M. Doug- 
las, R. F. D., Durham, N. C.; A. E. Still, Fairpoint, Ohio; 
Gus Makits, Greenwood, S. C.; F. H. Rogers, 2831 Post Street, Jack- 
sonville, Fla.; Lenwood Smith, Roston; George L. Baker, 153 
Warren Street SE., Atlanta, Ga.; John H. Tarr, Baltimore, Md.; 
Joseph Rancelushas, 73 Paterson Street, Paterson, N. J.; Jno. Vick- 
ery, 260 SW. Eleventh Street, Miami, Fla.; John I. Cook, route 2, 
Connelly Springs, N. C.; F. A. Litz, 2049 East Susquehanna Avenue, 
Philadelphia, Pa.; Joel Latino, 9 South Meadow Street, Richmond, Va. ; 
Charlie Evans, 23 Central Avenue, Asheville, N. C.; John J. Slattery, 
748 East Forty-fifth Street, Brooklyn, N. X.; James Redding, Lark 
Aurel, Pa.; S. W. Fectaill, Suffolk, Va.; Thomas N. Sullivan, 1915 
North Monroe Street, Baltimore, Md.; Peter F. Norwood, Ante, Va.; 
Henry H. Pillow, Phenix, Va.; V. C. Molloy, Akron, Ohio; C. L. Under- 
wood, route No. 1, Calhoun, Ga.; William P. Hill, Box 147, South Bos- 
ton, Va.; Ray L. Wooten, Kinston, N. C.; Marvin C. Sigman, 903 Fourth 
Avenue NW., Roanoke, Va.; Wharton McIver, R. F. D. No. 1, Wil- 
mington, N. C.; H. L. Fisher, St. Pauls, N. C.; Brinkley I. Simpson, 
R. F. D. No. 2, Matthews, N. C.; Fred A. Clancy, R. F. D. 4, Chepley, 
Fla.; W. M. Thompson, 2608 Kast Fourteenth Street, Chattanooga, 
Tenn.; A. W. Haynie, 805 South Hull Street, Montgomery, Ala.; Louis 
S. Davis, 124 Montford Avenue, Asheville, N. C.; Louis P. Carbone, 
185 West Sixty-first Street, New York City; Edward M. Byrne, 2316 
Nineteenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Lewis S. Waller, jr., Hotel 
Roanoke, Roanoke, Va.; Ernest F. Elliott, 436 Neufort Street NW., 
Atlanta, Ga.; Henry Thomas Moseley, Box 555, Armiston, Ala.; James 
Marett, Box 73, Oteen, N. C.; Lucille Hobbs, Gulfport, Miss. ; 
Willis S. Black, 901 North Danielson Street, Charlotte, N. C.; Robert 
C. Beckham, Molena, Ga.; Pat Beach, Trammell Street, Dutton, Ga. ; 
Homer H. McKinny, Plumtree, N. C.; B. F. Tapp, 110 Alva Street, 
Tampa, Fla.; J. B. Barbee, R. F. D. No. 1, Stanfleld, N. C.; Michael 
J. Mahoney, jr., 2875 Harrison Avenue, Camden, N. J.; Samuel B. Kyle, 
Route No. 1, Erie, Tenn.; G. W. Beachboard, 90 West Haywood Street, 
Asheville, N. C.; Parrott Carpenter, Mooresburg, Tenn, ; Henry G. Fox, 
415 Gay, Erwin, Tenn.; J. C. Williams, 506 Tallyrand Avenue, 
Monroe, N. C.; J. L. Garrison, Morganton, N. C.; W. B. West, Smith- 
ville, Ga.; J. P. Chartain, Edgar Omers, L. W. Wood, George W. 
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Harlow, Albert Curtis, Lewis S. Northrup, H. J. Brown, P. H. Bowden, 
S. R. Wade, Andrew A. Strozyk, A. Naguzewski, H. R. Hill, J. B. Ingle, 
Kenneth E. Neal, Odell Jackson, Ira N. Hull, J. L. Rice, Cecil Harbin, 
Eugene Brookman, Thomas J. McCarthy, P. L. Thomas, Mrs, P. L. 
Thomas, T. E. Franklin, J. II. Merrill, Mrs. J. H. Merrill, Robert Lee 
Slade, Samuel Wollman, Elbert Smith, D. T. Cabe, Grady Holmes, 
Oliver W. Bruce, Fredk. R. Toombs, Frances E. Hogg, R. N., Rob- 
ert P. Midkiff, ©. B. Mathews, Maurice J. Kuttner, J. F. Hick- 
man, Charles M. Wells, Samuel L. Walker, Emmet F. Lanier, E. A. 
Ormand, Jerome G. May, Julian W. Davis, John W. Foley, Mrs. 
Mary Williams, Charles D. Roe, J. E. Reese, R. Tinker, United 
States Veterans’ Hospital, Oteen, N. C., Ward A2; Valesca J. 
Brinkman, 88 Lafayette Avenue, Brooklyn, N. V.; Eleanor D. Coul- 
ter, 2715 Avenue M, Brooklyn, N. X.; Marie A, Casey, 2690 Uni- 
versity Avenue, New York, N. Y.; Thirza Sears, 758 Fifty-eighth Street, 
Brooklyn, N. V.; Helen M. Fink, 711 Chauncey Street, Brooklyn, N. X.: 
B. D. Southerland, 1020 East Thirty-tirst Street, Brooklyn, N. X.; H. E. 
Walters, jr., Washington Avenue, Seaford, N. X.; E. L. Skinner, 74 Pine- 
hurst Avenue, New York, N. V.; S. G. Doremus, 13 Collis Avenue, Mor- 
ristown, N. J.; W. J. Payne, 3001 Valentine Avenue, New York City; 
Kathry G. Payne, 3001 Valentine Avenue, Bronx; A. M. Vogel, 2690 
University Avenue, Bronx, N. X.; James F. Casey, 2690 University 
Avenue, Bronx, N. Y.; L Jacobs, 1153 Fifty-second Street, Brooklyn, 
N. V.: D. Grant Oliver, Bedford Street, New York City: H. J. 
Alluisl, 2180 Ryer Avenue, Bronx, N. V.; Charles L. Peacock, 454 East 
One hundred and eighty-fifth Street, New York City; James A. Comer, 
2668 Briggs Avenue, New York City; Joseph Barton, 4720 Forty-third 
Street, Woodside, Long Island; James Audubon, 9425 Vandaveer Street, 
Queens Village, Long Island; Harold Fleming, 84 Terrace Avenue, Jer- 
sey City, N. J.;: J. R. Welmann, 8906 Two hundred and thirty-eighth 
Street, Bellevue, Long Island; G. W. E. Frank, Freeport, N. X.; E. T. 
Dow, 715 Thirteenth Street, Union City, N. J.; W. K. Mennecke, 1240 
Buslunch Avenue, Brooklyn, N. X.; James J. Corra, 359 East One hun- 
dred and sixty-third Street, New York City; Miss Jean Sacunte, 4342 
Boyd Avenue, Bronx, New York City; Mrs. A. Pisani, 211 East Fifth 
Street, New York; Mabel Lomax, 83 West One hundred and twenty-eighth 
Street, New York, N. X.; Elsie Minor, 59 West One hundred and 
fortieth Street, New York City; Mrs. M. Holden, 821 East Seventy- 
eighth Street, New York City; Ethel Hahn, 301 West One hundred and 
forty-elghth Street, New York City; Marion Stone, 132 Manhattan 
Avenue, New York City; Isabel Morgan, 540 West One hundred and 
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forty-fourth Street, New York City; Mrs. F. E. Remington, 220 West 
Sixty-ninth Street, New York City; Mrs. Patrick Carey, 
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Tomkins 
Avenue, Brooklyn; Mrs. M. Byer, 1645 East Ninety-first Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. X.; Mrs. M. Sheehan, 410 Sixty-first Street, Brooklyn, N. X.; 
Mrs. E. Carchictta, 912 East Two hundred and fourteenth Street, 
Bronx, N. X.; Mrs. M. Kisulich, 501 West Twenty-elghth Street, New 
York, N. X.: Miss Mary Rivera, 121 West One hundred and fourteenth 
Street, New York City; Miss G. Grimmond, 130 West Kingsbridge Road, 
Bronx, N. ¥.; Mr. Patrick Loye, 443 West Fifty-second Street, New 
York, N. I.: Mrs. Barbara Loyo, 443 West Fifty-second Street, New 
York, N. Y.; Mr. John Loye, 443 West Fifty-second Street, New York, 
N. V.; Mr. Frank Galasso, 445 
N. V.: Mr. William McManus, 221 West Sixty-sixth Street, New York; 
Mrs, Derby, 449 West Fifty-second Steet, New York; Mr, Werden, 553 
West Forty-ninth Street, New York; Miss Hattie Magmuson, 1105 Sherl- 
dan Avenue, New York; Miss Cath: Sullivan, 302 St. Ann Avenue, New 
York; E. A. Koeneman, 1420 Pine Street, St. Louis, Mo.; S. B. Cowan, 
1410 Pine Street, St. Louls, Mo,; E. O. Divers, 4514 Fair Avenue, St. Louls, 
Mo.: Charles Unrich, 8863 West Pine, St. Louis, Mo.; J. G. Weber, 15 
North Meromec, Clayton, Mo.; J. A. Hanick, 2016 Victor Street, St. Louis, 
Mo.: II. W. Keiss, 4202 Lawn Avenue, St. Louis, Mo.; Walter F. Keiss, 
5014 Newport, St. Louis, Mo,; William A, Koeneman, 7515 Maryland, 
St. Louis, Mo.; George L. Zollmann, 828 North Fourth Street, St. 
Louis, Mo,; D. P. Hiatt, Mount Airy, N. C.: A. E. Tilley, Mount Airy, 
N. C.; S. G, Joyce, Mount Airy, N. C.; C. A. Baird, M. D., 180 Cherry 
Street, Mount Airy, N. C.; C. M. Turpin, Mount Airy, N. C., route 1; 
W. N. Spurget, Mount Airy, N. C., route 1; D. C. Haymore, route No. 1, 
Mount Airy, N. C.; C. F. Halde, Mount Airy, N. C., route 1; G. C. Taylor, 
Mount Airy, N. C.: Cleave Holder, Mount Airy, N. C., route No. 3; S. A. 
Nichols, Mount Alry, N. C.; E. E. Simmons, Mount Airy, N. C.; A. B. 
Simmons, Mount Airy, N. C.; Fred Cook, Mount Airy, N. C.; T. S. Sim- 
mons, Mount Airy, N. C.; J. J. Simmons, Mount Airy, N. C.; J. M. Hiatt, 
Mount Airy, N. C.; L. A. Hiatt, route No. 1, Mount Airy, N. C.; Austin 
Gilley, Mount Airy, N. C.; J. S. Terrell, route No. 1, Mount Airy, N. C.; 
E. A. Hiatt, ronte No. 1, Mount Alry, N. C.; J. E. Simmons, route No. 1 
Mount Airy, N. C.; J. T. Riddle, route No. 1. Mount Airy, N. C.; J. B. 
Simmons, route No. 1, Mount Airy, N. C.; S. S. Simmons, route No. 1. 
Mount Airy, N. C.; V. L. Simmons, route No. 1, Mount Airy, N. C.; 
C. D. Beever, route No. 1, John Lawson, route No. 1, A. D. Barker, 


route No. 1, Porter Barker, route No. 1, Gaithel Barker, route No. 1, | 


R. F. Simmons, rural delivery No. 1, S. C. Barker, J. B. Jeferson, J. D. 
Terrell, route No. 1, R. J. Simmons, route No. 1, Paul R. MeGee, route 
No. 1, J. P. Hooker, route No. 1, Virgil Haymore, route No. 1. Fred 
Samuel, route No. 1, Chas. Samuel, route No. 1, R. W. Redman, route 


No. 1, J. B. O'Nenl, route No. 1, M. A. Terrell, route No. 1, W. H. 


West Fifty-second Street, New York, | 


| Avenue, 
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Hiatt, route No. 2, W. L. Benet, ronte No. 1. V. L. Terrel, route No. L, 
Mount Airy, N. C.; Jas. Lehancy, 728 Noble Street, Harry McMahon, 1456 
Walbridge Avenue, Daniel J. Cantier, 628 Brighton Street, Elmer E. 
Stadelman, 2424 Gasser Street, Toledo, Ohio; O. P. Smith, Kipling Drive, 
Holland. Ohio; Louls Koester, 1020 Gordon Street, J. D. Wilson, 1460 Col- 
ton Street, G. M. Tarald, 723 Lodge Avenue, E. A. Terriss, 2219 Dana 
Street, F. Cisternin, 2304 Dana Street, R. Kemmerlen, 3107 Cottage Ave- 
nue, J. P. Donahue, 511 Knowe Street, T. W. Smith, 278 Walbridge Aye- 
nue, C. E. Douglas, 333 Somerset Street, F. I. Murzweak, 637 Delint Ave- 
nue, George W. McDowell, 2118 Wayne Street, J. M. McGuirk, 1683 Fern- 
wood Avenue, W. A. Deibler, 127 Whiting Avenue, Leo F. Zawozni, 1037 
Tecumseh Street, J. M. McGurk, 127 Maumee Avenue, A. L. Mraz, 1570 
Tecumseh Street, R. H. Higgins, 377 South Detroit Avenue, C. J. Furrer, 
2019 Alvin Street, J. C. Cunningham, 616 Apple Avenue, W. N. Edwards, 
1438 Walbridge Avenue, F. Stellnocher, 1606 Indiana Avenue, Toledo, Ohio: 
Roy Nanney, Oteen, N. C.: W. L. Warren, Oteen, N. C,: A. W. Neu- 
meyer, Washington, D. C.; J. N. Todd, Washington, D. C.; W. H. Liles, 
Wilson, N. C.; Raymond Snyder, Oteen, N. C.; H. J. Sickel, Washington 
D. C.; J. W. Williams, Richmond, Va.; H. K. Morris, Parkersburg, 
W. Va.; C. A. Cromleigh, York, Pa.; R. B. Bartley, Newberry, S. C. 

Emmous L. Corbett, Hancock, Md.; R. C. Hambrick, Huntsville, Ala. 

L. A. Vogelsany, Baltimore, Md.; W. F. Dent, Charleston, W. Va. 

M. J. Rice, Augusta, Ga.; Guy R. Millen, Beverly, N. J.; C. H. Boren, 
West Asheville, N. C.: H. R. Ford, Westhampton, Va.: B. S. Bort, 
Concord, N. C.; L. Gleuson, Harriman, Tenn.; Fred Beyill, 301 West 
Thirty-first Street, Savannah, Ga,; Walter Smith, Washington, D. C.;: 
George H. Tabor, Bryson City, N. C.; Leo Solimine, post-office box 1907, 
District of Columbia; Charles W. Cole, 12806 Northwood, Cleveland, 
Ohio; S. L. Johnson, R. F. D. No. 3, Edgefield, S. C.; O. Peterson, 1657 
Newton Street, Washington, D. C.; C. B. Weusil, route 5, box 80, Con- 
cord. N. C.: C. E. Huff, Fort Gay, W. Va.: G. L. Laseter, Atlanta, 
Ga.; Noah Mairs, 242 West Orange Street, Lancaster, Pa.: W. E. 
Routts, 327 Battleground Avenue, Greensboro, N. C.; J. O. Evans, 
206 West Second Street, Greenville, N. C.: Edward Miller, Chattaray, 
W. Va.: C. W. Adcock, R. F. D. No. 2, Horse Shoe, N. C.;: E G. 
McConnell, box 154, Miami, Fla.; J. R. Batten, 1002 K Street, 
NW., Washington, D. C.; E. M. Gilstrap, box No. 156, Greenville, 
S. C.: James F. Reneau, Cramerton, N. C.: (these names are of the 
patients on Ward R-4, United States Veterans’ Hospital, Otcen, N. C.: 
S. M. Smith, Vedalia, Ga.; S. J. Davis, Terra Cua, Fla.; William Rabey, 
West Palm Beach, Fla.; Laydon M. West, route 3, Waynesville, N. C.: 
Sandy Hall, R. F. D. 4, Fayette, N. C.; C. H. Lanneau, Greenville, 
S. C.: Russell D. Walker, Mebane, N. C.; L. E. Tate, Rogersville, Ala.; 
BÐ. E. Stewart, Smithville, Tenn. ; A. A. McDonald, route 2, Aberdeen, 
N. C.;: Schley H. Leat, Tipton, Ga.; Lloyd E. Curtis, 1401 Main Street, 
Fredericksburg, Va.; Albert C. Perry, 936 Fifteenth Avenue, South, St. 
Petersburg, Fla.; Willis C. Day, route 6, box 438, Bessemer, Ala. ; 
C. A. Cromleich, York, Pa,; Boyd E. Bateham, 189 West Main Street, 
Norwalk, Ohio; W. N. Doles Elm City, N. C.; Fred M. Bangus, 500 
Reed Street, Waterloo, Iowa; I. P. Jobnson, Decatur, Ala.; L. B. Fran- 
ciscus, 5620 Eighth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; C. B. Jones, 
Benson, N. C.; P. W. Howard, 1249 Madison Avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va.: Isaac L. Falkner, 1276 Gordon Street, Atlanta, Ga.; J. Roy 
Estes, 563 Angier Avenue NE., Atlanta, Ga.; Chas. E. Humphrey, 
Strawberry Avenue, Paxtonyille, Fa.: N. B. Whitmore, 77 Cherry 
Street, Holyoke, Mass. ; Leon M. Giles, Weaverville, N. C.; John A. Roth- 
meyer, 1809 Garfield, Canton, Ohio; Wade F. Lancaster, Wilson, N. C.; 
George Valeyees, Roanoke, Va.; Howard R. Wallace, Bast Gastonia, 


| N. C.: Eli G. Register, post-office box 62, Du Pont, Ga.; Joseph Gedrnitis, 


445 West Fourth Street, Mount Carmel, Pa.: Math T. Pool, Stillmore, Ga. ; 
Roy E. King, patient, Oteen, N. C.; E. Shelhouse, patient, Oteen, N. C.;: 
Gwen Galloway, Oteen, N. C., United States Veterans’ Hospital; J. P. 
Cumming, Hotel Imperial (last), New York, N. I.: Mary B. Madden, 
711 New Boston Road, Fall River, Mass.; Constance B. Roper, Oteen, 
N. C.: Mamie E. Rodgers, Oteen, N. C.; Ranta Sigfusson, Oteen, N. C.: 
Reginald Murray, Frederick, Md.; Leonard L. Wilson, 2032 Lyndhurst 
Avenue, Charlotte, N. C.: A. W. Howard, Viro Beach, Fla.; L. N. Sears, 
Richmond, Va.; J. B. Glasgow, 24 Fairfax Avenue, West Asheville, N. C.: 
James C. Roberts, Leakville, N. C.; Frank D. Hills, 979 Crescent Ave- 
nue NE, Atlanta, Ga.; Henry H. Hiatt, R. F. D.; Mount Airy, 
N. C.: Silas Sox, Route 3, Asheville, N. C.:; Robert E. Bryan, 
Spring Hill, Md.; J. F. Bradley, Oteen, N. C.: W. A. Polk, Oteen, N. C.; 
K. 8. Burleson, Asheville, N. C.: L. A. Wallace, Caldwell, Idaho; 
M. Duke Smith; M. D., Cambridge, Md.; Caroline I. Creson, Troy, Va. 


| Richard C. Meek, 422 West Twenty-fifth Street, Huntington. W. Va.; 


Lewis M. Wilburn, 4818 Bradley Road, 
Green, 4703 Bradley Road, Huntington, W. Va.: J. I. Selbee, 1829 
Madison Avenue, Huntington, W. Va.; N. B. Wellman, 2128 Mudison 
Huntington, W. Va.: J. M. Staley, 740 Washington Avenue, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Fred Daniel, 1512 Seventh Avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va.: L. H. Trent, 211 West Sixth Avenue, Huntington, W. Va.; 
John Gibeant, 932 Jackson Avenue. Huntington, W. Va.; T. R. Bryan. 
422½ Twenty-ninth Street, Huntington, W. Va.; M. R. Stone, 1677 
Fourteenth Avenue, Huntington, W. Va.; H. C. MeMillan, 1717 Crestwood 
Prive, Huntington W. Va.; L. Midkiff, 1657 Fourteenth Avenue, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.: Noah Artrip, 727 ½ Burlington Road, Huntington, W. 
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Va.; L. R. Turner, 520 Baltimore Street, Huntington, W. Va.; W. D. 
Arnold, 729 Auburn Road, Huntington, W. Va.; H. H. Orcutt, 1624 
Ninth Avenue, Huntington, W. Va.; H. E. Whitely, 928 Eutaw Place, 
Huntington, W. Va.; Mrs. Roy Breece, 1214 Sixth Avenue, Huntington, 
W. Va. ; Miss Mary Louise Price, 348 West Twenty-fifth Street, Huntington, 
W. Va.; C. v. Ryalls, 922 Ninth Street West, Huntington, W. Va.; R. F. 
Guthrie, Charleston, W. Va.; Roy L. Seaman, 4609 Piedmont Road, Hunt- 
ington, W. Va.; J. F. Sexton, 1126 Seventh Street, Huntington, W. Va.; 
J. O. Hockaday, Rosemary, N. C.; E. C. Morgan, Selma, N. C.; W. A. 
Bell, Marshallville, Ga.; J. Edward Buckley, 233 West Seventh Street, 
Chester, Pa.; Ernest C. Dow, 1409 East Lanvale Street, Baltimore, Md. ; 
J. W. Clark, 618 Euclid Avenue, Lynchburg, Va.; Joe L. Bevelhymer, 
Tampa, Fla.; Herman E. Buck, Norfolk, Va.; Irvin Frank, Ballston, 
Va.; Edw. F. Hannon, 1839 Mintwood Place, Washington, D. C.; L. H. 
Whitaker, Atlanta, Ga.; Howard K. Smith, Hendersonville, N. C.; 
Thomas W. Riggs, 1109 Clarance Avenue, New York City, N. Y.; Grady 
Hinson, Clinton, N. C.; Thomas F. Harkins, 2022 East Twenty-ninth 
Street, Brooklyn, N. X.; John Nitschack, 552 Steinway Avenue, Long 
Island City, N. V.; Nathaniel B. Combs, Whitewood, Va.; Joseph R. 
Young, 3239 North Twenty-sixth Street, Philadelphia, Pa.; Samuel A. 
Watson, 1731 Sumter Street, Columbia, S. C.; J. W. Loader, 1600 Mul- 
berry Drive, Tampa, Fla.; Douglas S. Higgins, 710 St. Paul Street, 
Baltimore, Md.; H. E. Blumen, Oteen, N. C.; F. B. Goen, 477 West 
One hundred and forty-fourth Street, New York City, N. X.; S. E. Frank 
Palmer, 1112 Ridge Road, North Woodside, Md.; C. H. Plemmons, Knox- 
ville, Tenn.; Antonio Lioren, J. B. Johnson, Fred A. Misner, F. M. 
Hill, N. S. MeBachen, Oteen, N. C.; William E. Seyboth, 5614 Four- 
teenth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; A. J. Newsome, jr., R. F. D. 3, 
Washington, Ga,; John J. Nevius, 430 East One hundred and 
Thirty-ninth Street, New York City, N. X.; Tom Sheehen, Hol- 
comb, N. V.: C. B. Van Orden, 18 Sayre Street, Elizabeth, 
N. J.; W. M. Miller, Independence; Kans.; 8. T. Carter, Win- 
terville, Ga.; W. V. Okey, Oteen, N. C.; Martha J. Gruen, Oteen, N. C.; 
Robert R. Panott, Church Street, H. R. Holder, D. C. Amick, Dallas 
©, Shults, Elmer W. Fox, route No. 13, Robert Lame, route No. 13, O. L. 
Clark, F. W. Panott, C. B. Hicks, H. H. Lauderdale, W. A. Kyser, B. D. 
Holder, C. H. Salyer, Dewey Ball, Claude Boyer, W. A. Harper, L. T. Harris, 
Oth Maddron, R. P. Sulte, Chas. LaRue, R. P. Dieskill, Condia Fisher, I. E. 
Parson, John L. Henry, G. M. Clark, jr., Newport, Tenn,; J. K. Coles, 
Ardmore, Md.; A. P, Hewlett, 3838 Beecher Street NW., Washington, 
D. C.;: Paul E. Patrick, Seat Pleasant, Md.; George W. Wilson, 728 
Upshur Street NW., Washington, D. C.; Charles B. Einig, 506 Ashland 
Avenue, Riverdale, Md.; C. H. Stissel, 1625 East Thirty-first Street, 
4altimore, Md.; R. A. Wistenhaver, 1900 Lamont Street, Washington, 
D. C.; C. H. Phipps, 4418 Ninth Street NW., Washington, D. C.; J. L. 
Hundertmark, 655 Portland Street, Baltimore, Md.; J. D. Kern, 1113 
Oates Street NE., Washington, D. C.; W. A. Sellers, 1218 Floral Street 
NW., Washington, D. C.; L. Smith, jr., rural free delivery, Elkridge, Md. ; 
II. N. Stackhouse, Bethesda, Md.; C. E. Hanrahan, 611 Morris Street 
NE., Washington, D. C.; Frieda Creamer, 2117 Tunlaw Road NW., 
Washington, D. C.; E. S. Grunewald, 707 Randolph Street NW., Wash- 
ington, D. C.; L. T. Watts, 2807 Connecticut Avenue, Washington, 
D. C.; R. Richards, 1210 Twelfth Street NW., No. 46, Washington, 
D. C.; Margaret Leary, 3507 Morrison Street, Chevy Chase, D. C.; H. C. 
Meyer, jr., 5130 Connecticut Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; W. L. 
Lintort, East Falls Church, Va.; Kathleen Coles, 1301 Ridge Place SE., 
Washington, D. C.; Herbert H. Matheny, box 786, Seat Pleasant, Md.; 
Mary Ann Grethal, 2005 0 Street NW., Washington, D. C.; 
Hilda Rebholtz, 6921 Georgia Avenue NW., Washington, D. C.; 
P. M. Elliott, J. O. Fulenwider, E. H. Weller, A. G. Braswell, T. N. 
Lee, J. H. Pressley, Haryn Bowles, V. C. Davis, 0. V. Hunnicutt, 
C. J. MeCombs, R. H. Garren, Alger Blackwell, H. M. Smith, Monroe, 
N. C.; W. E. Maulden, Kannapolis, N. C.; R. J. Mellwain, T. C. Eu- 
banks, W. K. Mahone, J. C. Winchester, Garrison, Medlin, T. Z. Secrest, 
W. I. Belk, F. L. Marshall, Gillam Craig, Cynis Smith, J. P. Gambley, 
Monroe, N. C. 
FREE TEXTBOOKS 

Mr. McLEOD. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill S. 234, to pro- 
vide books of educational supplies free of charge to pupils of the 
publie schools of the District of Columbia, and I ask unanimous 
consent that it be considered in the House as in Committee of 
the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan calls up the 
bill S. 284, and asks unanimous consent that it be considered in 
the House as in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr. SABATH. Mr. Speaker, may we have the bill read be- 
fore consent is given—it is a short bill? 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia shall provide pupils of the public elementary schools, public 
junior high schools, and public senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia free of charge with the use of all textbooks and other 
necessary educational books and supplies, 
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Sec. 2. That all books purchased by the Board of Education shall be 
held as property of the District of Columbia and shall be loaned to 
pupils under such conditions as the Board of Education may prescribe. 

Seo. 3. That parents and guardians of pupils shall be responsible 
for all books loaned to the children in their charge and shall be held 
liable for the full price of every such book destroyed, lost, or so 
damaged as to be made unfit for use by other pupils. 

Sec. 4. That the Board of Education shall purchase for use in the 
public schools only such books and supplies as shall have been duly 
recommended by the superintendent of schools and formally approved 
by the Board of Educftion. 

Sec. 5. That the Board of Education, in its discretion, is authorized 
to make exchange or to sell books or other educational supplies which 
are no longer desired for school use. 

Sec. 6. That the Board of Education is authorized to provide for 
the necessary expenses of purchase, distribution, care, and preservation 
of said textbooks and educational supplies out of money appropriated 
under authority of this act. 

Szc. 7. That this act shall take effect from the date of its passage. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be considered in the House as 
in Committee of the Whole. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

a SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill for amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Board of Education of the District of 
Columbia shall provide pupils of the public elementary schools, public 
junior high schools, and public senior high schools of the District of 
Columbia free of charge with the use of all textbooks and other 
necessary educational books and supplies. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. There has been a lot of discussion 
about this bill around the city. Many people have spoken to me 
abont it. What will be the approximate cost of this new 
experiment? 

Mr. McLEOD. The hearings brought out the fact, through a 
letter from the commissioners, that the approximate cost would 
add about $100,000 to the appropriation for schoolbooks at the 
present time, after the first year. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly, the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8960, with Mr. Mares in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven min- 
utes to the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the committee, on every hand people are asking 
whether there is to be a great change in the Volstead Act dur- 
ing this Congress and whether the wets or the drys have the 
advantage here, Writing in his inimitable way, Mark Sullivan, 
in yesterday’s Evening Star, of this city, answered these in- 
quiries, For the benefit of the public I wish to read some brief 
extracts from Mr. Sullivan's article as follows: 

Dry Forces RIDE HIGH AND STRONG IN CONGRESS 

A summary of the atmosphere of Congress, if accurately stated, leaves 
no doubt that prohibition is at least as strong in that body as at any 
time since prohibition came. A clear index is to be found in the events 
and the speeches associated with the tenth anniversary, on January 16, 
and since; and in the actions connected with the report of the Commis- 
sion on Law Enforcement and with the legislation introduced. 

Among all these signs an especially obvious one was in the respective 
receptions given to wet and dry speeches on the day of the tenth anni- 
versary. From a comparison of the responses from the floor of the 
lower House, nothing was ever clearer than that the dry cause is high 
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and strong in the favor of the Members. It is not merely that the drys 
have a majority of the membership—it must be admitted that fully 75 
per cent of the lower House is dry, and probably not leas in the Senate. 
The evidence was not so much in the numbers, for there was no roll call 
on any question involving dry and wet; the evidence was in the spirit 
with which Congress as a whole greeted the dry speeches. 

DRY ATMOSPHERE IS EVIDENT 

In any room containing some 400 men there is often an atmosphere 
almost as tangible as any material things, as recognizable as the sun- 
light. And the atmosphere in favor of prohibition was clear to every- 
body and was shared by almost everybody. It is certain the moderates, 
the middle-of-the-road Members who have no particular preoccupation 
with prohibition, wanted to cheer the drys on. One would almost say 
that the wets as a rule, in a smiling, good-natured, sportsmanlike way, 
shared the general spirit of “ giving prohibition a band.” 

It was not that the drs speeches were better or more numerous than 
the wet ones. But some of the wet speeches made a mistake that has 
been characteristic of many wet leaders since prohibition bas been in 
Congress. The wets too often tend merely to jeer at their dry oppo- 
nents, and the lower House of Congress is too good a judge of quality 
in speech making to be impressed by jeering, or to pay much tribute to 
that kind of demonstration, 


Speaking of a speech made by a wet Member from a New 
York City district, Mr, Sullivan says: 

Karly in his speech he fell into the familiar style of the older school 
wet speech, more intent on sound than on meaning, too intent on 
being epigrammatic to impress a House familiar with the fact that 
epigrams and the spirit of truth or earnestness do not always go 
hand in hand, that a mind intent on the art of epigrammatic phrasing 
is likely to be less intent on persuasion. 


After mentioning some “ wise cracks“ in the remarks of this 
wet Member Mr. Sullivan says: 


At that there was some laughter and applause—applause more for 
the wise crack than for the wet cause. 


After mentioning the usual applause at the conclusion of 
the speech of the wet Member, Mr. Sullivan continues as 
follows: 


A little later a dry, Representative Cooper, from Youngstown, Ohio, 
arose. He made a simple, not particularly impassioned speech in 
defense of prohibition—a speech which was of the nature of a reply 
to a challenge, 

It was perfectly evident that this was the kind of speech the House 
wanted to approve. Nothing in Congress was ever more apparent. 
The applause was in part for Mr. Coorus and for his speech, but much 
more for the dry cause. The House was looking for a chance to 
express, by applause appropriately directed, its dissent from the wet 
speeches that had been made, its encouragement for the drys. 

Mr. Coorne’s speech was applauded throughout, In the course of 
his quite brief speech, one auditor thought he counted some 20 Inter- 
ruptions by applause, though the official record in the minutes next 
day was 11. 

The whole occasion was one to convince any observer that the wets 
will get no encouragement in the present lower House. It is evident 
that the morale of the drys in the House is as high as ever. The House 
is dry. And the House is a body that knows its collective mind and 
acts in accordance with it. 


Applause. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, on behalf of the subcommittee 
I yield myself 20 minutes, and ask unanimous consent to extend 
and revise my remarks in the RECORD, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, the chairman of our subeom- 
mittee was good enough the other day in opening the debate upon 
this bill to pay a very nice tribute to his colleagues on this 
committee. I would be ungrateful and unappreciative if I did 
not respond by saying that whatever success has come out of the 
hearings or which may appear in the bill is due not so much to 
the colleagues as to the chairman himself. His attitude, not 
only to the members of the committee but to all who appear 
before us at our hearings, has given him as well as the committee 
itself a reputation for fairness and courtesy, so that it is quite 
a commonplace that it is a pleasure to appear before Chairman 
SHREVE. 

At the instance of our chairman, under the authorization in 
last year’s bill, our subcommittee took a close-up view of the 
consular situation abroad. Certain specific regions were as- 
signed to each member of the committee. It fell to my lot to 
observe conditions in certain consulates in Europe and in all of 
the consulates in the British Isles. 

Few Americans realize how large a part our Consular Service 
plays not only in conducting our commercial intercourse with 
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other countries but in promoting and maintaining international 
cordiality. A slip in conduct, a thoughtless word, or the slightest 
breach of courtesy might easily lay the foundation for an un- 
friendly spirit, which might linger for years and jeopardize our 
best interests. The status of our Consular Service is not sup- 
posed to be diplomatic, but the very multiplicity of their contacts 
with the citizens of the countries to which they are accredited 
calls for the display of the keenest diplomacy. We might very 
well get along without ambassadors or ministers, but all com- 
mercial intercourse with foreign States would cease if our Con- 
sular Service were abandoned for one brief month. 

After a personal visit to our consulates in Europe, Great 
Britain, and the Irish Free State, I must pay a well-merited 
tribute to the able, courteous men whom we have representing 
us abroad. 

I saw no signs of spats or false airs of ostentation. Their 
absence abroad has not ruined them, as is so frequently alleged, 
but, on the contrary, they have become, if possible, better Ameri- 
cans, 

They are well educated and, without being snobs, they are men 
of refinement. Speaking two or three or four languages, they 
acquire a mental attitude of toleration to all mankind and 
readily adapt themselves to the environment in any part of the 
world to which their duties call them. 

They are at the beck and call of a superior authority and, like 
the men in our Army or Navy, must be ready at a moment's 
notice to go whither they are sent without a murmur. 

This entails frequent sacrifices of which men employed in the 
United States can have no adequate appreciation. If married, 
as most of them are, a change of station generally inyolves great 
financial loss. The education of their children, particularly in 
Great Britain and Ireland, becomes a serious problem and in- 
volves a large item of expense, 

The finding of adequate and appropriate homes for their 
families is also a difficult and expensive problem. When we 
consider that the manner in which they live accrues to the 
benefit of this great Nation, they should be commended for the 
sacrifices they make to uphold our honor and our dignity abroad. 

I have come to the conclusion that consuls are born, not made. 
They are not slaves to the almighty dollar. If they were, they 
would not remain in the service one year. The compensation 
they receive is wholly inadequate. Some of the vice consuls 
abroad—competent men of education—are receiving less pay 
from our Government for their manifold duties than skilled 
artisans in the United States, > 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 


In appreciation of that I 
may say that the Committee on Foreign Affairs, of which I am 
a member, within the last few days reported a bill to make the 
living conditions and salaries of clerks in consular offices very 
much better than at present. 


Mr. GRIFFIN. I am very glad to learn that. 

of the recommendations of our committee. 
LIVING COSTS IN EUROPE HIGH COMPARATIVELY 

I observed the living costs In European cities, and to my sur- 
prise found that there is not a great deal of difference bétween 
the living costs in the large cities of Europe and the living costs 
in the United States. Rent, clothing, fuel, and food are incom- 
parably higher than the meager wages justify, 

COOPERATION WITH BUREAU OF IMMIGRATION 

What I have said in praise of the personnel of the Consular 
Service is likewise true of the representatives of the Labor 
Department—Bureau of Immigration. This bureau has about 
27 agents scattered through Europe and the British Isles to 
facilitate the examination of intending immigrants to the United 
States at the various ports of embarkation. They are without 
exception men of broad intelligence and efficiency. They work 
in close cooperation with the consuls and doctors of the Public 
Health Service. This work is one of the most humane activi- 
ties ever instituted by this Government. By examining and dis- 
posing of the eligibility of intending immigrants at the ports of 
embarkation much hardship has been avoided. After the in- 
tending immigrants have gone through this preliminary sieve 
very few, indeed, are met with rejection when they reach this 
“promised land” of ours. As a result, the hardship, the misery, 
and the mental torture to which these pathetic immigrants were 
once subjected has been reduced almost to a nullity. The old 
internment camps at Ellis Island and elsewhere, which so long 
disgraced this country, are a thing of the bitter past. 

To show how effectually this cooperation has removed the old 
conditions, I will give as an example, the port of Glasgow for 
the calendar year 1928. There were 13,602 applications for 
immigration received. Of these, 658 were rejected on the fol- 
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lowing grounds: Illiteracy, 28; mental defects, 54; physical 
defects, 121; and for political or economic reasons, 455. The 
bulk of the last-named rejections were for failure to show 
financial ability to avoid the danger of pauperism. This last 
figure, I will say in passing, I think is rather high, particularly 
when we consider that illiteracy and mental and physical dis- 
abilities had already been eliminated. I confess I can not see 
how a healthy adult, within the quota, can very well face the 
danger of pauperism. 
DUPLICATION OF ACTIVITIES 

In the Consular Service our representatives deal with trade, 
trade reports, trade inquiries, visas, and shipping. In the mat- 
ter of immigration, I found a very cordial cooperation with the 
Public Health Service, a bureau of the Treasury, Likewise, 
with the Agriculture Department. 

The Department of Commerce is confined specifically to indus- 
trial and commercial contacts. That was one of the reasons 
why this personal first-hand study was made. 

It had been alleged that there was a certain duplication of the 
work by the Consular Service and by the Department of Com- 
merce. We found on investigation that there was very little 
evidence of a general duplication of work. The activities of 
the commercial attachés and trade commissioners are confined 
largely to the capitals of the countries to which they are accred- 
ited. Of course, there should be no rivalry between the different 
departments of our Government except a laudable competition 
to render efficient national service. 

BUREAU OF FOREIGN COMMERCE 

The Bureau of Foreign Commerce is necessarily dependent 
for the bulk of its trade information upon the researches of the 
consular officers. In all the offices I visited, I found that the 
consuls had a thoroughly organized method of handling trade 
information inquiries and their reports on specific inquiries were 
guite varied and voluminous. 

The commercial attachés and trade commissioners we found 
te be nien of the highest type and particularly skilled in the 
work to which they were assigned. They showed a readiness to 
cooperate with the Consular Service. In that connection I want 
to make the following suggestions: 

SUGGESTION i 


Where specialists in certain industries are sent into consular 
districts, misunderstandings can be avoided and the work expe- 


dited without danger of duplication by giving them instructions 
to establish immediate contact with the consul and thus get the 
benefit of the researches already made. 

In several instances, I found that an agent of the Bureau of 
Foreign Commerce and a consul would find themselves “ pur- 
suing the same quarry,” that is, making identical studies on a 
trade inquiry which some American concern (through extra 
solicitude) has addressed to both the State Department and the 
Department of Commerce. 

SUGGESTION 2 


The consul and the commercial attaché should interchange 
notice of all trade inguiries before researches are begun. I 
found that one of the trade commissioners had cut all red tape 
and followed this plan, as a matter of common sense, with the 
result that official cordiality between the two departments of the 
Government was firmly established, valuable cooperation insti- 
tuted, and facilitation of the work in hand attained. 

CONSULAR WORK NO SINECURE 


Now, as to the activity of the consulates, to show the magni- 
tude of the work involved, to show that it is not a mere sine- 
cure and a place in which to wear spats and high collars and 
play golf and disport in society, I want to refer you to the 
activities at one consulate, I will not mention the name or 
location, because the mention of one particular place might be 
regarded as an invidious distinction against others. Here 
are the things a consul must do: He must pass upon all the 
invoiced shipments of goods to the United States. In this con- 
sulate to which I will refer, and which I will call consulate A, 
they passed on 14,163 invoices, and the income from that was 
$35,407.50. They had to pass upon food invoices. They had to 
pass upon antique certificates and certificates respecting works 
of art and upon applications for passports. Then there were 
quota applications, persons registered for immigration visas, 
4,092; notarial services, paid for, 2,057, fees, $3,300; gratis, 
8,300. Total 5,357 notarial services. 

In nonquota visa investigations we find this office passed on 
323 applications, issued 322, refused 5; received quota visa appli- 
cations, 5,070; issued quota visas, 5,174; and refused quota visas 
to the number of 327, 

Not only have they to pass upon immigration problems but 
also on bills of health from American and foreign ships; and 
this office issued 164 bills of health. Then they had to pass 
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on crew lists and applications for citizenship, and citizenship 
registration. 

Then they had to take legal testimony. 
issued to take testimony abroad. ‘This office acted upon three 
such cases. They had to handle estates of American seamen 
and other Americans who died abroad. In this office there were 
eight estates so cared for. They had to pass on income-tax 
returns. They had to look after the relief of seamen. This 
office relieved 17 seamen at this port during the year 1928. 
They had to record births and deaths of American citizens 
abroad. They had to pass on extradition cases. Then, they have 
protection and welfare cases; cases where sailors and other 
citizens are stranded. I find that this consulate rendered aid 
and help in 575 such cases. 

TRADE REPORTS 

Now we come to one of the most important of the activities 
of the consuls, and in which they render such material service 
to the Department of Commerce. This office made 227 trade 
reports in the year 1928. They reported on 154 trade oppor- 
tunities. They answered letters and inquiries with respect to 
trade matters to the extent of 357. They made 177 voluntary 
reports. In connection with the matter of voluntary trade 
reports I ought to say that this feature of a consul's work is 
the index of his initiative, his vigilance, and his concern for 
American interests, These are not cases where he is requésted 
or required to make a trade report or inquiry, but such as those 
wherein of his own volition, he sees an opportunity in his par- 
ticular district for the enlargement of American commerce or 
the extension of the products of American industry. 

In these activities our Consular Service is only following the 
practice of other nations, and instead of leading to hostile com- 
mercial rivalry it has been the means of bringing the countries 
of the world together in a friendly interchange of commerce, 
This has tended to diminish waste of capital in unprofitable 
ventures and has been the means of bringing buyers and sellers 
together to their mutual advantage. For instance, in this par- 
ticular consulate, which I am using as an example, there were 
68 trade reports called for in addition to the 177 voluntary 
reports just mentioned. Then they receive a large corre- 
spondence. There were 19,936 letters received; instructions, 
722; telegrams, 136; telegrams in cipher, 45; letters sent, not 
including forms, 22,755; dispatches sent, 360; telegrams sent, 
63. Then here is another phase of the consular work, the is- 
suance of pension and department checks to American citizens 
who are entitled to pensions or to pay of some kind from the 
Government. This office issued 443 of those checks. Registra- 
tion of immigrants for visas. In one quarter this office took the 
registration of 4,092 applicants. Please remember that in the 
registration of these proposed immigrants the work does not 
consist altogether in seeing the proposed immigrants, but it 
often means voluminous correspondence, 

SALARIES PAID 

That is a sample consulate. It is run by a consul general, 
four assistant consuls, and three career officers. In that office 
there are three American clerks who are getting $720, $660, 
and $660, respectively, per annum. This office has 13 foreign 
clerks, and the salaries of these foreign clerks range from $660 
to $960 per annum. 

My observation of the foreign clerks was that they were edu- 
eated, spoke 2, 3, and 4 languages, were careful, attentive, 
prompt, and vigilant in the performance of their duties and 
wholly loyal to the interests by which they were employed. In 
fact, many consuls told me it would be practically impossible 
to run their offices efficiently without them. In the Diplomatic 
Service there is a provision in our law against the employment 
of foreign clerks, but it seems to me you would cripple the 
Foreign Service completely if you were to eliminate them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA and Mr. O'CONNELL of New York rose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman knows that has been one 
of my hobbies for some time. I notice that in the present bill 
you have limited the clerks in embassies and legations to citi- 
zens. I do not agree with the gentleman that we will cripple 
the service if we have that limitation as to consular officers. 
There are a lot of young men American born who would be 
only too anxious to serve clerkships in the consulates. They 
have linguistic ability because they are learning languages in 
the colleges. I served 26 years ago as a clerk in the office of 
the consul general in Budapest, Hungary. I was later pro- 
moted to the office of consular agent and served at Fiume. 
That was 25 years ago. I think we are making a big mistake in 
not encouraging boys to go out from America and serve as 
clerks in these offices. 


Commissions are 


FOREIGN CLERKS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. The foreign clerks who are employed in 
these offices are born and raised in the district in which they are 
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employed. They have facilities for contact with business inter- 
ests and the acquirement of trade information, and in that way 
they are very useful to the consuls. It is not a matter of the 
mere preference as to individual men and women, but it is a 
matter of commercial ability, familiarity with local conditions, 
and providing cordial contact with the community in which the 
consulate is placed. 

I have no doubt at all that the gentleman is right in stating 
that there are very many young Americans who would like to 
go over and take these places; but what I observed in the con- 
sulates was that some Americans who were sent over there were 
not able to give the service that the foreign clerks would give. 
They were brought up in an entirely different environment. 

The gentleman from New York no doubt rendered good sery- 
ice. If he had not he would not have been promoted, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. T do not believe the gentleman will find 
many American citizens employed in the office of the British 
consulate general at New York, or even in the office of the 
German consulate general. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. That is a matter of argument. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman 
York has expired. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. 
minutes, 

Of course, I am not making an argument for the exclusion 
of American clerks from the Consular Service. I am rather 
aiming to remove a prejudice against the foreign clerks. Their 


from New 


Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 additional 


facility with their own and other languages; their famillarity | 


with local habits, customs, and conditions make them particu- 
larly valuable and I would not like to see them discriminated 
against or debarred from employment. They are a distinct 
asset in establishing friendly intercourse with the communities 
in which the consulates are situated. 

Our committee, therefore, recommended that the limitation of 
$1,000 in their salary rates, now in the law, be raised. I think 
myself, personally, that the matter of their rate of salary within 
fixed limits ought to be left in the discretion of the consuls in 
charge of the post. 

CONSULAR SERVICE RUN AT A 


There is one phase of the Consular Service I would like to 
eall to your attention to show we ought not to be penurious in 
dealing with this service, Nearly all of our consulates seem to 
be run at a profit. The Consular Service was not established 
for profit making. The following tables, which I have compiled 
from consular reports for the calendar year 1928, are illumi- 
nating: 


Receipts and coat of operation of — consulates for calendar year 
of 1928 


PROFIT 


Cities Cost of office Surplus 


Great Britain: 
England 
Birmingham 

Bradford 
Bristol.. 


$11, 003. 77 
14, 674.5 
B, 769. 

7,853. 33 
36, 058. 14 
115, 452 34 
17, 054. 14 
8, 800, 87 
2 

8, 271. 05 
19, 379. 70 


248, 277.04 | 


300, 685. 50 
31, 016. 50 
10, 33L 75 

4, 090. 50 
12, 125.75 
33, 813. 00 


524, 413. 25 


London. 
Manchester 
Newcastlo-on-Tyne_. 
Plymouth 
Sheffield_._ 
Southampton 


Scotland— 
Edinburgh 
Glasgow -...- - 


14, 115, 00 
151, 735. 00 


9, 030. 21 
33, 148, 35 


5, 084. 70 
118, 586, 65 
42,178.56 | 123, 671. 44 
Wales At te 

12, 970. 67 
Northern Ireland: 
oS a — 


Irish Free Stato 
Cobh. 
Dublin. 
Galway 


30 
395. 00 


7. 2 


111, 041. 20 
395. 00 


174, 250. 12 


Summary for British Isles: 
Eugland Sane 
Scotland. 


— 


. 248, 277. 

165, 850. 00 42, 178. 50 

4,7 17, 769. 67 
20 9 


282, 875. 97 
123, 671. 44 
12, 870. 67 
36, 880 64 
174, 250. 12 


North Ireland — W 0 
Irish Free Stato : -23 | 


983, 065. 00 | 385, 087. 


36 640, 748. 84 


Missing. ? Expenses include expenses of Swanses. 
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| Receipts and cost of operation of American consulates for calendar year 
| of 1928—Continued 


Receipts | Cost of office 


Surplus 


Germany 
Berlin 
Cologne 
Frunktort - un- Main 
Hamburg 


$100, 310. 37 
128, 446. 91 
3, 661. 0 
57, 830. 23 
290, 249. 20 


480, 571.26 
France: Paris 
Netherlands: 


Amsterdam 
Rotterdam 


26, 812. 25 


47, 850. 00 


30, 050. 53 
7. 539. 78 


74, 672. 25 | 20, 778. 06 
It was never intended, and it is not good policy to make the 
| Consular Service a studied source of financial profit. It ought 
to pay the expenses of its operation, but no more; and there is 
no excuse, in my opinion, for us to deal in a penurious fashion 
with the clerks and employees of these splendidly conducted 
offices. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York rose. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Did my colleague from New York want to 
make any comment on this proposition? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I just wanted to say to my 
colleague we have gone thoroughly into the matter of salaries 
of the clerks in the consular offices and a new schedule has 
been arranged and the bill has been reported to the Honse. I 
think the gentleman will be very much pleased with the con- 
clusion we have reached in this direction. It is essential and 
necessary to have foreigners in these consular offices. I would 
say to the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], in 
answer to the question he propounded, that we need them, first, 
for the language situation, and, second, because you can not get 
American boys to go over there for the money we have been 
paying. They are doing splendid work. This bill I mentioned 
has no reference to the career men at all, but just the clerks 
in the offices. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. I will say to the gentleman, and also to my 
colleagues, you can not get American clerks to go over there 
at the salaries paid. Some of the vice consuls are receiving 
less money per annum than we are paying here in this country 
for skilled mechanics. 

I have, for instance, a list of the salaries of the vice consuls 
in this sample office. The consul general gets $7,000 a year. 
There is a consul assigned to that office as an associate or as 
an assistant who gets $3,500 a year. There are three vice con- 
suls in this office who are only getting $2,750 a year. Why, at 
the last election in New York we voted on a proposition to give 
the police and firemen in New York City a minimum salary of 
$3,000 a year. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
there? 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Under the new bill the 
American clerk can go as high as $4,000 a year and the foreign 
clerk, for good service and with seniority, can go to $2,700. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Iam very glad you have fixed it at that rate. 

With regard to the noncareer men, the assistants in this 
sample office, there are three with the rank of vice consul, and 
they are getting, respectively, $2,800, $2,200, and $2,000 a year. 
Here is a vice consul representing this great Government of ours 
delegated to an important post in Europe and expected to keep 
up his end of the social and other obligations of his position at 
a meager $2,000 a year. 

As to the American clerks in this office, as I have already 
said, they are getting from $660 to $720 a year. 

sefore I conclude I wish to submit the following suggestions 
for the good of the Consular Service: 

1 

A systematic and concerted attempt should be made to bring 
all offices of American departments together in one locality in 
the capitals of the respective countries, 

Their wide separation, as in Berlin, Paris, and London, means 
lost motion, loss of time and expense in transportation, all of 
which constitute not only an inconvenience to the officials them- 
selves but to the constantly increasing numbers of Americans 
who go abroad. 


Will the gentleman yield 


m 
The consul general should arrange for a meeting of all the 
consuls in his jurisdiction at stated intervals. To this meeting 
the commercial attaché and all trade cOmmissioners engaged in 
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researches should be invited. Mutual cooperation, methods of 
handling problems submitted should be discussed. 
111 — 

Provision should be made for the payment of the expenses of 
the consuls and of the trade commissioners going to and from 
and while attending these gatherings. : 

Iv 

Better pay for American clerks, 

v 

Better pay for foreign clerks. 

covered in the hearings.) 


(This point was pretty well 


vl 

All American consulates should fly the American flag. The 
purpose of this suggestion is of course twofold. First, as a 
matter of patriotic sentiment it will be a comfort to Americans 
to see this token of home. Second, it will identify the consulate 
and make it easy to find, 

vn 

All consular records (many of them of great historie value) 
should be sent to Washington and properly indexed and cared 
for. 

Nore.—One advantage of this will be to save an additional 
room for the live activities of the consulate, Where such room 
is not so needed the saving will be in rent. 

yut 

The percentages restricting the number of officers in the 
upper classes should be either increased or abolished, as the 
upper grades are already congested, leaving little or no room 
for promotion. 

Ix 

The number of diplomatic officers and the number of consular 
officers in any class in the Foreign Service in and above Class 
VIII should be at the same ratio as the total number of diplo- 
matic officers, and the total number of consular officers in all 
classes from Class VIII to Class I, allowing for administrative 
purposes a difference in each class of 5 per cent of the total 
number of Foreign Service officers in that class. 

x 

The average number of years of service of the diplomatic 
officers and the average number of years of service of consular 
officers in any class in and above Class VIII should not vary 
more than 10 per cent of the average number of years of service 
of all the Foreign Service officers in that class, 

Such provisions would, of course, cause a shifting from one 
class to the other in case one branch of the service has advantage 
over the other, but they would work for the benefit of both 
diplomatic and consular officers and would prevent either branch 
of the service from gaining material advantage over the other, 
They would cause promotions where promotions are merited and 
demotions where demotions are justified. 

xI 


While remedial legislation is being enacted a great temporary 
relief would be for a rent allowance to be granted, based on 
salaries, say, that each officer be given 25 per cent of his 
present salary for rent allowance. While it could be called rent 
allowance it would actually be for adjusting the officers’ incomes 
to the cost of living. 

In conclusion I want to add that the personal study which 
this committee has had the opportunity to make of the consular 
situation has been very instructive. Its results are reflected in 
this bill and I trust it will prove of benefit not only to the men 
in the service, but will contribute also some advantages which 
are bound to accrue to this country in its dealings with other 
nations. [Applause.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 
to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I desire to spend a few moments this afternoon on 
certuin recommendations of the Wickersham Commission. I 
am informed that the Wickersham Commission has proposed 
that in the ease of “ casual or slight violations,’ where the pen- 
alty for each offense is to be a fine not to exceed $500 or impris- 
onment in jail, not at hard labor and not to exceed six months, or 
both, the Federal district attorneys may prosecute without re- 
sorting to the grand jury for an indictment, and the defendant 
may be heard and convicted without jury trial before a com- 
missioner. In order to induce the defendant to appear before 
the commissioner and waive jury trial the commission proposes 
that upon a demand for a jury trial the defendant will be 
prosecuted for a felony. 

I desire briefly to touch upon the constitutionality of any bill 
or bills based upon this recommendation and, second, to touch 
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upon the worthwhileness or the nonworthwhileness of such a 
policy even if such bills were deemed to be constitutional. 

From my examination of the authorities, there is grave doubt 
as to whether or not the Congress has the right to take away 
trial by jury from a defendant in a prohibition case or whether 
it has the right to set up a court, without a jury, to try the 
case, even where the defendant voluntarily waives the jury. 
There is something more than a private right in trial by jury. 
There are the interests of the public. These public rights a 
defendant can not waive. Furthermore, the Constitution pro- 
vides a forum, to include judge and jury. The defendant can 
not change this forum by limiting it to a judge. 

The right of trial by jury is a security in which the public at 
large as well as the individual have a concern. The oft-repeated 
precept of Blackstone that “the king hath an interest in the 
preservation of all his subjects” finds its modern parallel in 
the pronouncement that the public has an interest in main- 
taining the liberties of the individual even against himself. 

This doctrine was fully dwelt upon for the first time in the 
much-cited case af Caucemi v. People (18 N. Y. 128; People v. 
Cosmo, 205 N. Y. 91). That was an indictment for a capital 
felony, upon which the defendant was convicted, after having 
consented to the withdrawal of one juror. The New York court 
held the conviction illegal and took occasion to set forth an 
elaborate theory relating to waiver of rights in criminal prosecu- 
tions. The court pointed out that in civil cases greater effect 
is given to the will of the individual, since simply private rights 
and obligations are involved. Criminal prosecutions, on the 
other hand, involve public rights and duties. The whole com- 
munity “in its social and aggregate capacity“ is affected. The 
social end is to prevent similar offenses. For these reasons, the 
court declared, the State has a care in the outcome of a crim- 
inal trial. It will not permit the individual to exercise his dis- 
eretion in surrendering his liberty and perhaps his life. (Mich. 
Law Review, 1926-27, p. 708.) 

We have had a very significant case reported in the Federal 
Reporter, volume 290, at page 134, entitled “Coats v. United 
States.” 

This case arose out of the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Fourth Circuit, and it would appear that the defendant in this 
case was found guilty by the judge without a jury, which he 
waived, of a violation of various features of the prohibition 
act, to wit, that he had sold liqnor, possessed liquor, and manu- 
factured liquor, and was fined $1,000 and sentenced to 12 months’ 
imprisonment. The United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
unanimously reversing conviction, held as follows: 


As already stated, independent of any of the questions thus far dis- 
cussed,.the Judgment below must be set aside. The defendant, having 
pleaded not guilty, was put upon his trial before the court without a 
jury. It is true that he expressly consented to waive a jury trial and 
does not now seek a release from his agreement. Nevertheless the 
constitutional requirement is mandatory. It can not be waived in any 
ease to which it is applicable. (See Thompson v. Utah, 170 U. S. 343; 
Callen v. Wilson, 127 U. S. 540.) 


The court further says: 


There are offenses which are not crimes, and in them a jury may by 
consent be dispensed with. (Citing Shick v. United States, 195 U. 8. 
65.) But, as that case teaches, they are of the kind which the common 
law classed as petty, as well from the trifling consequences which con- 
viction of them would entail upon the one committing them as from 
the lack of any substantial moral blameworthiness necessarily implied 
in their commission, 


This court, of rather high authority, only one step removed 
from the Supreme Court of the United States, is on record there- 
fore as holding that the violation of a prohibitory statute, like 
the Volstead Act, is a crime; is not a mere petty offense, and 
therefore, in the constitutional sense, a jury trial can not be 
waived even if by agreement with the court the defendant says 
that he is willing to stand trial without a jury. That case 
necessarily, because it comes from such high authority, knocks 
the Wickersham recommendations as to trials before commis- 
sioners into “ smithereens.” 

At this point in the diseussion I give you in part: 

Article III, section 2, of the Constitution: 

Trial of all crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury. 

Amendment 6 of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution: 


In all criminal prosecutions the accused shall enjoy the right to a 
speedy and public trial by an impartial jury, ete. 


Amendment 7 of the Bill of Rights of the Constitution: 


In suits at common law, when the value in controversy shall exceed 
$20, the right to trial by jury shall be preserved, etc. 


1930 


These safeguards to preservation of jury trials can not even 
for prohibition reasons be removed. We should give deep 
thought to any proposal that would jeopardize these high and 
mighty rights. Prohibition water can not wash out the blood of 
martyrs who died that we may have trial by jury. 

Now, there was a very interesting case decided some years 
ago, In re Dana (7 Benedict, 14). It concerned Charles A. Dana, 
editor of the New York Evening Sun. 

Charles A. Dana having been charged by information in the 
Police Court of the District of Columbia with having published 
a libel, and having been arrested in New York, the warrant 
to authorize his being brought here was refused and he was 
discharged upon the ground that if brought to this Distriet— 
Washington—he would be tried in a manner forbidden by the 
Constitution, Mr. Justice Blatchford said In re Dana (7 Bene- 
dict, 14): 
even if it were to be conceded that notwithstanding the provision in 
the Constitution, that the trial of all crimes except in cases of im- 
peachment, shall be by jury, Congress has the right to provide for the 
trin] in the District of Columbia by a court without a jury, (but only) 
of such offenses as were, by the laws and usages in force at the time 
of the adoption of the Constitution, triable without a jury, it is a 
matter of history, that the offense of libel was always triable, and 
tried, by a jury. It ts therefore one the crimes which must, under 
the Constitution, be tried by a jury. 


Now, in the history of prohibition, both in States where we 
have had prohibition for many years and in the Federal courts 
with reference to national prohibition, violations of the prohibi- 
tory State and Federal statutes have always been tried either 
in the State or the Federal courts by juries, That is history. 

In the Dana case libel was always tried by a jury, so a viola- 
tion of the prohibitory statute by the same token, and by the 
same argument, can never be tried without a jury. Therefore 
statutes providing for such trials would have to be declared 
unconstitutional, 

The Dana ease was used as an argument in Callan v. Wil- 
son (127 U. S. 540). I will read to you the headnote in that 
case: 

CALLAN v. 
Appeal from the Supreme Court of the District of Columbia. 
Argued January 16, 1888, Decided May 14, 1888 

The provision in Article III of the Constitution of the United States 
that the trial of all crimes, except In cases of Impeachment, shall be 
by jury,” is to be construed In the light of the principles which at com- 
mon law determined whether or not a person accused of crime was 
entitled to be tried by a jury; and thus construed, it embraces not only 
felonies punishable by confinement in the penitentiary but also some 
classes of misdemeanors the punishment of which may involve the 
deprivation of the liberty of the citizen, 

The provisions in the Constitution of the United States relating to 
trial by Jory are in force in the District of Columbia. 

A person accused of a conspiracy to prevent another person from 
pursuing a lawful avocation and, by intimidation and molestation, to 
reduce him to beggary and want is entitled under the provisions of the 
Constitution of the United States to a trial by jury. 

The police court of the District of Columbia is without constitutional 
power to try, convict, and sentence to punishment a person accused of a 
conspiracy to prevent another person from pursuing his calling and 
trade anywhere In the United States, and to boycott, injure, molest, 
oppress, intimidate, and reduce him to beggary and want, although the 
Revised Statutes relating to the District of Columbia provide that “ any 
party deeming himself aggrieved by the judgment of the police court 
may appeal to the Supreme Court“ of the District. 


In the Callan aguinst Wilson case the defendant was accused 
of a crime, which at common law and before the Constitution 
went into effect had to be tried by jury. The statute therefore 
could not permit waiving of the jury. If the crime had been a 
petty crime—that is, inconsequential in its results, involving no 
penitentiary Imprisonment, no moral turpitude, no moral de- 
lingquency, and did not bring the defendant into disgrace—the 
jury could have been waived, since constitutional safeguards as 
the jury did not and do not apply to such petty and inconse- 
quential offenses, 

The question now at issue is this: Is a prohibition violation a 
petty, inconsequential infraction of the law? If so, Chairman 
Wickersham and Dean Pound are right. If not, they are wrong 
and Lam right. Let us examine into the nature of a prohibition 
offense. 

In the case of prohibition you have what is known as the 
Jones law, where there is a possibility that a man may be sent 
away for five years. Every offense Is a potential felony. Cer- 
tainly sending a man away for five years is something that 
involves moral obliquity, moral stigma. He becomes a convict; 
he incurs something in the eyes of a great many people, because 
of that long sentence, which is Infamous. He is stigmatized. 
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He is branded and disgraced. No one would say, much less the 
courts, that a 5 or 10 year sentence is a petty matter. It be- 
comes highly important to the defendant, his family, and the 
community. It is proper to permit waiver of jury in such petty 
eases as not turning to the right or left according to police- 
department regulations on the highway or to spit in the subway, 
contrary to board of health regulations. Nothing of great mo- 


ment is involved. The punishment is a fine or slight imprison- 
Then a jury trial may be waived or dispensed with. 
Not so with pro- 


ment. 
No constitutional guarantees are involved. 
hibition. 

Furthermore, one of the amendments to the Constitution, as 
we saw, provides that the trial of a defendant shall be impartial 
and that the trial shall be speedy. Those were the very words 
used in the sixth amendment; but under the recommendations 
made by the Wickersham Commission you may recall that the 
defendant has no right to a trial by jury unless he has been 
found guilty by the commissioner or the one who tries the case 
in the first instance. 

Only then has he a right to demand a jury trial. Well, what 
is the attitude of the 12 men, under the statute the peers of 
the realm, when this man comes before them? 

They are presumed to know the law, and they know that he 
has been found guilty of the offense for which they are trying 
him. The commissioner has found him guilty, otherwise he 
would not be before them. Having that knowledge that he has 
been found guilty by the commissioner, what sort of partiality 
will animate these 12 men? A guilty man comes before them, so 
branded by the commissioner, and certainly that is not the im- 
partiality that the law and spirit of the Constitution guarantees 
him. Furthermore, the defendant is entitled to an immediate 
and speedy trial. If, having been found guilty by a commis- 
sioner in the first instance, in the nature of a trial and for 
redress he then must go to another tribunal, another forum, if 
he so wishes, that certainly is not speedy; it most assuredly is 
not immediate; so that in the two instances, because the trial 
would not be impartial and because it would not be an imme- 
diate trial, any kind of a bill that the Judiciary Committee 
would bring forth to this House based upon the Wickersham 
report would be tainted with unconstitutionality, 

On the question of policy, even if there were no doubt as to 
the constitutionality of such provisions, I am opposed. It is 
very significant that in general the Wickersham report says 
that prohibition is in nowise different from any other statute, 
that it is part and parcel of the entire criminal-law fabric, that 
it is only one among many of the criminal laws all of which 
have been more or less ineffectually enforced. 

Of course, that is utterly false, and I brand that portion of 
the Wickersham report as utterly untrue, because it is common 
knowledge, and he who runs may read, that the prohibitory 
statute is so horribly enforced as to shock the conscience of the 
Nation. We can not say that for any other statute. I would 
say that leaving out prohibition, we are a law-abiding nation, 
Prohibition is the fly in the ointment. You could point to a great 
many statutes, criminal in nature, which are very properly and 
effectively enforced. So that in the first instance, it is untrue 
that prohibition is like any other criminal statute. It is decid- 
edly unlike, I could conjure up a thousand reasons to indicate 
to you where it is utterly different, but time will not permit at 
this moment, But I ask this question, Why do they single out 
prohibition for this kind of treatment? I have before me copies 
of the printed report of very interesting hearings conducted 
before the Committee on the Judiciary on several fine Construc- 
tive pieces of legislation, notably one offered by the distinguished 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore] to relieve some of the 
congestion of the Federal courts, but Judge Moore and the other 
sponsors of his bill did not single out and grab prohibition, did 
not isolate prohibition from other statutes. Is it not a rather 
sorry spectacle that they must make an exception when it comes 
to prohibition? Is it not of itself an admission of weakness? 
Nay, more, an admission of defeat that prohibition is of such a 
character as requires this special treatment, and that the report 
must go to all these extremes in order to bring about enforce- 
ment? It would, indeed, come with better grace if a recom- 
mendation were offered to embrace all criminal statutes in the 
interest of relieving congestion in the Federal courts instead of 
one limited to the waiving of a jury trial before the commis- 
sioner only in the case of prohibition. 

It is known that prohibition has brought a great deal of vexa- 
tion all over the land. Even the drys must admit that every 
man, woman, and child does not subseribe to it. They will have 
to admit that there are a great many people everywhere who 
flagrantly violate it; that many care neither jot nor tittle for it. 

The country is divided Into two hostile camps—wets and 
drys. In this very Chamber there is a wet bloc of a hundred 
or so Members representing the wishes of millions of our people 
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That makes the prohibition question a political question. In 
such matters it is dangerous on the question of policy, even 
if it were constitutional to take away trial by jury. Prohibi- 
tion has caused much vexation and annoyance and has wounded 
the sensibilities of thousands. It is just in such cases that 
jury trials are mostly needed, not only for the benefit of the 
wets but for the benefit of the drys as well. Otherwise convic- 
tions are had without consideration of the sanction and senti- 
ment of the people of the particular locality where the com- 
missioner sits and trys the case without jury. 

President Hoover, in his message transmitting the Wicker- 
sham proposals, points to the magnitude of prohibition with 
its flagrant violations by calling our attention to the fact that 
one-half of the total arrests of the country are because of 
prohibition violations. Jury trials are all the more needed in 
prohibition because it runs afoul of the wishes of so large a 
portion of our people. Denial of jury trial would bring about 
sullen resentment. Ry 

The preliminary report of the Wickersham commission com- 
ments upon the tremendous size and scope of the problem, as 
follows: 

As to observance: It is impossible wholly to set off observance of the 
prohibition act from the large question of the views and habits of the 
American people with respect to private judgment as to statutes and 
regulations affecting their conduct. To reach conclusions of any value, 
we must go into deep questions of public opinion and the criminal law. 
We must look into the several factors in the attitude of the people, both 
generally and in particular localities, toward laws in general and toward 
specific regulations, We must note the attitude of the pioneer toward 
such things. We must bear in mind the Puritan’s objection to adminis- 
tration; the Whig tradition of a “right of revolution“; the conception 
of natural rights, classical in our polity; the democratic tradition of 
individual participation in sovereignty; the attitude of the business 
world toward local regulation of enterprise; the clash of organized in- 
terests and opinions in a diversified community; and the divergences of 
attitude in different sections of the country and as between different 
groups in the same locality. We must not forget the many historical 
examples of large-scale public disregard of laws in our past. To give 
proper weight to these things, in connection with the soclal and eco- 
nomic effects of the prohibition law, is not a matter of a few months. 

As to enforcement, there are no reliable figures to show the size of 
the problem. But the reported arrest in the last fiscal year of upward 
of 80,000 persons from every part of continental United States indi- 
cates a staggering number of what might be called focal points of 
infection. To these must be added the points of possible contact 
from without, along 3,700 miles of land boundaries, substantially 
3,000 miles of frontage on the Great Lakes and connecting rivers (ex- 
cluding Lake Michigan), and almost 12,000 miles of Atlantic, Gulf, 
and Pacific shore line. Thus there are about 18,700 miles of main- 
land of the continental United States at every point of which infection 
is possible. 

There are no satisfactory estimates of the number of roads into 
the United States from Mexico and Canada. The number of smuggling 
roads from Canada is reported as at least 1,000, and on the Mexican 
border there are entrances into the United States at most points along 
a boundary of 1,744 miles. 

To deal with an enforcement problem of this size and spread the 
Federal Government can draw only on a portion of the personnel of 
three Federal services, whose staffs aggregate about 23,000. Approxi- 
mately one-tenth of this number is in the investigative section of the 
Prohibition Unit, Of the remaining 20,000, only a small propor- 
tion of the personnel is available for actual preventive and investi- 
gative work. The remainder is engaged in work far different from 
prohibition. 

These figures speak for themselves, 


Denial of jury trial would so inflame the populace as to re- 
inspire the Whig spirit of revolt. You can not destroy our 
Puritan “ objection to administration.” It will not down. Nor 
can you make us forget our pioneer spirit of objection to 
sumptuary laws, Take away jury trials and you make pro- 
hibition vexation more yexatious, prohibition confusion more 
confounded, and you will, therefore, defeat your purpose and 
bring yourself further from, not nearer to, enforcement. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired, 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask the gentleman to yield 
me 10 more minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. McKBHOWN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER, Yes. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman does not anticipate that the 
measure which is contemplated will do that, does he?“ 

Mr. CELLER. There are a number of measures that I have 
referred to. The measure of our honored colleague from South 


I yield 10 more minutes to the 
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Dakota [Mr. CurtstopHerson], chairman of the subcommittee 
of the Committee on the Judiciary, endeavors to take care of 
some of the objections that I have advanced, but I am speaking 
in general on the Wickersham report. I shall reserve for some 
other time my objection, specifically, to the Christopherson bill. 

Mr. McKEOWN. The gentleman is a lawyer of wide experi- 
ence. Has the gentleman ever given thought to the subject of 
the right of judges to comment on the credibility of witnesses 
and the weight and value to be given to their testimony by 
juries? 

Mr. CELLER. 
issue. 


I think that question is not pertinent to this 
I state, though, that I quite agree with the gentleman 


that the judges should not have the extreme powers they now 
have in passing on the nature and character of the testimony 
given by witnesses before them. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. BROWNING. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. BROWNING. The cases the gentleman has cited recog- 
nize that there were small or petty offenses at common law 
which the Constitution did not protect with a jury trial. The 
Wickersham report undertakes to set up a definition of a slight 
or casual offense under the prohibition act, which they would 
consider in the same class as these, and they put the maximum 
punishment at six months in jail and $500 fine. I would like 
the gentleman’s judgment of what the definition of a petty 
offense that is not protected by a jury trial is, in comparison 
with what they set out. 

Mr. CELLER. I would say that the fine and imprisonment 
indicated by the gentleman's repetition of the recommendation 
of the Wickersham report is such as to constitute, in the case 
of a violation of the prohibitory statute, not a petty offense but 
a crime in the purview of the Constitution. Is it petty to pay 
$500? Is it petty to go to jail for six months? As was very 
aptly said in the case of United States Supreme Court decision 
in Schick against United States (195 U. S. p. 68): 


The truth is, the nature of the offense and the amount of punish- 
ment prescribed * * determine whether it be classed among 
serious or petty offenses, whether among crimes or misdemeanors, 


Whenever you have a violation of the law which is, as I 
said before, vexatious, which is, in a sense, political, which runs 
counter to the wishes of so many people of this land, it is quite 
important, and it is not petty, it is big; it is not small—the vio- 
lation becomes a crime not a mere misdemeanor, In fact, the 
Jones law made the violation a potential felony. Thus the 
Jones chickens come home to roost. 

Furthermore, when you have the right to inflict a punishment 
of six months in jail, with the consequent branding of the in- 
dividual who goes to jail as a convict because he is sent to the 
penitentiary, the matter is no longer a petty matter or an in- 
significant matter, such as it would be if I should go to the 
left hand instead of the right in steering my automobile, That 
is merely the violation of a municipal regulation. That is in- 
significant. In such a case I could not demand a jury trial for 
a violation of that kind of statute or regulation. When you 
come to cases involving the legal concept of malum prohibitum 
and not that of malum per se you do not need to have a jury 
trial. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Even the sponsors of the bill are so un- 
certain as to the constitutionality of it that they try this sub- 
terfuge in order to get around it. 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. I am glad the gentleman reminds me 
of that. 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. I yield to the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. BECK. I was going to ask what you have found in your 
study of the Constitution as to the effect of the personal liberty 
laws under the Constitution? 

Mr. CELLER. I will come to that presently. I see also the 
danger of a double jurisdiction a jeopardy which would be an- 
other reason for a closer study. of the Constitution before we 
even think of following the Wickersham report. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes, 

Mr. GREEN. The classes of cases mentioned by the measure 
as not adapted to a jury trial reminds me that that is not the 
ease in our State. 

Mr. CELLER, You can not raise the question of the con- 
stitutional authority here when it comes to a citing of the State 
constitution of Florida, I am speaking of the United States 
Coustitution, and particularly of the third article of the Con- 
stitution and the sixth and seventh amendments to the 
Constitution, Cases in your State may well rest upon the 
Florida constitution. 
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But, aside from that, you all know what a tremendous power 
rests in the hands of the United States district attorneys. They 
naturally want to make a record and pile up convictions. That 
is their stock in trade, and the more convictions they make the 
higher the esteem in which the community holds them. I am 
going to read you an extract from an editorial from the New 
York Morning World. I read: 


In other words, the violator of certain of the liquor laws is asked 
to choose between the risk of a lighter penalty without jury trial and 
a much more severe penalty with a jury trial. The penalty he may 
incur is made to depend, therefore, not upon his crime, but upon bis 
willingness to waive the right of trial by jury. ‘The bargain proposed 
seems to us infamous. 


And it is the United States attorney who drives the bargain. 
See what power you give him. It is a dangerous power. 

In other words, you place a tremendous power of oppression 
in the hands of the United States attorneys. You give them the 
right, if they wish to be oppressive—and they will at times be 
oppressive—to say to the defendant, “ Here, if you do not plead 
guilty before the commissioner, I will make it hot for you. 
Instead of your getting away with a light sentence, imposed by 
a commissioner, I will indict you for a felony and see to it that 
the court inflicts on you the highest penalty that may be 
inflicted under the statute.” What chance will the defendant 
haye—the defendant who has violated a law that more than 
half the people disobey. 

To my mind it does not appear that you are going to advance 
enforcement of this statute in any respect. You are going to 
make the situation far worse. You will arouse the ire and 
resentment of the people and make conditions far worse. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. STEVENSON. If a defendant pleads guilty before the 
commissioner, he will get off lightly? And if he pleads not 
guilty and demands a jury trial, he may be convicted and subject 
to a heavy penalty? 

Mr. CBLLER, Yes. What kind of an impartial trial will he 
get when he goes before a court after the commissioner says he 
is guilty? 

Mr. STEVENSON. The commissioner will not declare him 
guilty if he is tried by the commissioner. 

Mr. CELLER. He does not get a jury trial unless there is a 
report of guilty found by the commissioner. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, CELLER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will not the gentleman also point out 
that this is the first time in the history of our Government 
where an attempt is made to get away from the trial by jury 
and establish a different tribunal? 

Mr. CELLER. Yes. The gentleman has forcibly stated the 
use. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
York has expired. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
revise and extend my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, CELLER. The history of our country may well be writ- 
ten in terms of trial by jury. Not for mere transient reasons 
does the Constitution thrice safeguard jury trials, to wit: The 
third article and the sixth and seventh amendments. Many of 
the Colonists stubbornly refused to accept the Constitution on 
the ground that the words of the third article— 


trial of all crimes except io cases of Impeachment shall be by jury 


The time of the gentleman from New 


unanimous consent to 


was too weak. They suid that secret trials were possible and 
that the Government could postpone indefinitely trials to suit 
the whim and caprice of aristocratic officials. Even Jefferson 
wrote from France in opposition to the Constitution unless it 
contained the Bill of Rights, the 10 first amendments, Which 
include the right of speedy. and impartial trial by jury in the 
proper district. 

As the Morning World 
editorial— 


There were special reasons why the Americans were so insistent upon 
the safeguarding of this right in their National Constitution in 1789. 
In the years preceding the Revolutionary War the British Government 
had attempted a number of times to curtail the right of the colonists 
to a trial by their peers in their own country, The Declaration of 
Richts drawn up by the stamp act Congress in 1765 asserted that 
“trial by jury is the inherent and invaluable right of every British 
subject In these Colonies." A second declaration, adopted by the Conti- 
nental Congress in 1774, asserted the right of the colonists to be tried 
“by thelr peers of the vlelunge.“ The Declaration of Independence two 


recently indicated in a splendid 
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years later denounced the British sovereign for “depriving us in many 
cases of the benefit of a trial by jury.” 

This explains the iteration and the reiteration of this right in the 
Constitution. The new Federal Government was to succeed to the place 
once held by the British ruler, and the framers of the Constitution were 
determined that the usurpations against which they had rebelled should 
not be repeated, 


Only under promise to add the Bill of Rights, which included 
trial by jury, were the 13 States persuaded to ratify the Consti- 
tution in 1789. Two years later the promise was performed and 
the Bill of Rights was added. 

During the Civil War attempts were made to do away with 
jury trials and substitute military trials in districts where the 
civil courts were still functioning. Although the provocation 
was strong to satisfy military necessity, yet the Supreme Court 
of the United States refused to suspend jury trials, Although 


the preservation of the Union was at stake, yet the Supreme 
Court held that the rights of the individual could not be tram- 
In un opinion that has become cfissic, the Supreme 


pled upon. 
Court said: 


Time has proven the discernment of our ancestors, for even these 
provisions [stipulating jury trials], expressed in such plain English 
words that it would seem the ingenuity of man could not evade them, 
are now, after the lapse of more than 70 years, sought to be avoided. 
Those great and good men foresaw that troublous times would arise, 
when rulers and people would become restive under restraint and seek 
by sharp and decisive measures to accomplish ends deemed Just and 
proper, and that the principles of constitutional liberty would be in peril 
unless established by irrepealable law. The history of the world had 
taught them that what was done in the past might be attempted in the 
future. The Constitution of the United States is a law for rulers and 
people, equally in peace and war, and covers with the shield of its pro- 
tection all classes of men at all times and under all circumstances, 


If jury trials were imperative in the Civil War, when the 
Nation was in a death struggle, how light and transient and 
flimsy seem the arguments to do away with jury trials in prohi- 
bition cases simply because the dockets are crowded. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New Jersey IMr. LEHLBAOH ]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 
nized for 20 nrinutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, there seems to be such a 
misconception and misunderstanding as to what the policy of 
the United States is with reference to the merchant marine 
that I deem it opportune to take a few moments to state what 
is the understanding of the Committee on the Merchant Marine 
with respect to the policy, and the purpose of the statutes pur- 
suant to which this policy has been developed. 

The merchant marine act of 1920 and the Jones-White Act 
of 1928 both have emanated from this committee, and for 10 
years this policy has been developed under the legislative juris- 
diction of the Committee on the Merchant Marine. The convic- 
tion that a merchant marine is necessary for our economic well 
being is not seriously disputed longer anywhere in this country. 
In our earlier history our home market was sufficient to absorb 
substantially all our production and our exports were occa- 
sional, largely surpluses, which from time to time accumulated. 
But as a result of the expansion both of industrial and agricul- 
tural production by reason of the World War, we now need an 
ever-increasing foreign commerce in order to maintain ourselves 
in economic security and prosperity. The World War also 
created an opportunity to engage in a rehabilitation of the 
American merchant marine because of the very many ships that 
were built for the purposes of the war, and which, at the con- 
clusion thereof, became available for the development of a 
merchant marine. 

For this purpose the merchant marine act of 1920 was en- 
acted, and the policy sought to be furthered by this act is 
stated in section 1 thereof: 


That it is necessary for the national defense and for the proper 
growth of its foreign and domestic commerce that the United States 
shall have a merchant marine of the best equipped and most suitable 
types of vessels sufficient to carry the greater portion of its commerce 
and serve as a naval or military auxiliary in time of war or national 
emergency, ultimately to be owned and operated privately by citizens of 
the United States. 


That is the policy of the United States with respect to the 
development, maintenance, and ultimate disposition of a mer- 


| chant marine, 


In order to carry out this policy the merchant marine act, 
in section 5, provides that ships may be sold to American pur- 
chasers after advertisement and to the highest bidder. The 
ships are not restricted in any way as to their operation, 
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whether in foreign commerce, coastwise trade, or otherwise, 
Section 6 provides that ships may be so sold to aliens provided 
five members of the Shipping Board, which had been created by 
the provisions of the 1916 act, vote to do so. 

Section 7, which is the very crux of our merchant-marine 
policy, provides: 


That the board is authorized and directed to investigate and deter- 
mine as promptly as possible after the enactment of this act and from 
time to time thereafter what steamship lines should be established and 
put in operation from ports in the United States or any Territory, dis- 
trict, or possession thereof to such world and domestic markets as in 
its judgment are desirable for the promotion, development, expansion, 
and maintenance of the foreign and coastwise trade of the United 
States. 


Now, the Shipping Board proceeded to establish services in 
accordance with this mandate of the Congress and to operate 
steamship lines in such services from all of our major ports to all 
parts of the world,e At first the operation of these Government- 
owned and Government-operated lines was in a state of consid- 
erable confusion, but ultimately, in the course of time, these 
established services were reduced to about 37 or 38 in number 
and were conducted by the Shipping Board through the agency 
of shipping concerns which were known as managing operators. 
Section 7 further provides: 


The board shall operate vessels on such line until the business is 
developed so that such vessels may be sold on satisfactory terms and the 
service maintained, or unlesa it shall appear within a reasonable time 
that such line can not be made self-sustaining. 


Mr. CELLER. Will the gentleman yield at that point? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Les. 

Mr. CELLER. Does the gentleman subscribe to the view that 
the operators of a line and those who maintain it can continue 
to operate it at a terrific loss and that the Government has to 
pay those losses? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; I do not maintain that. 

Mr. CELLER. Suppose you have a case where lines are 
being operated at a very substantial loss, would the gentleman 
still give preference to the operators of that line in face of 
another concern that is bidding for the particular ships? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Losses occur not because a specific oper- 
ator is incurring the loss but because that particular line is 
incapable of being made self-sustaining. The act provides: 


Unless it shall appear within a reasonable time that such line can 
not be made self-sustaining. 


Then the board is authorized no longer to operate it. 

Mr. CELLER. What would the gentleman consider to be a 
reasonable time? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I am not determining that. Of course, 
that would depend on each specific instance and the facts and 
circumstances. surrounding the specific case. 

Mr. CELLER. May I give the gentleman a specific case? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I prefer to use my own time, if the gen- 
tleman from New York will permit me te do so. Now, first, 
we see that section 7 provides that these shipping lines when 
they have sufficiently developed that there is a market for their 
sale shall be sold as steamship lines. The title of the ships 
passes, but on condition that the steamship line is to be main- 
tained with the same frequency of sailings, touching the same 
ports, and give the same service to shippers as was being main- 
tained when the line so sold was being operated on aceount of 
and under the ownership of the Government. 

Now, that has nothing whatever to do with the sale of ships 
as commodities under section 5 to Americans or the sale of ships 
as commodities to aliens under section 6. This has nothing to 
do with the ships as such but only with the ships as they are 
part and parcel of a shipping service and part and parcel of 
a steamship line. Hence the provisions in sections 5 and 6 
have nothing whatever to do with the sales contemplated in 
section 7. The ships under sections 5 and 6 are to be sold as 
any other property of the United States—that is, after adver- 
tising to the highest bidder—but that is not the purpose of 
section 7, as shown by the plain language of that section: 


Provided, That preference in the sale or assignment of vessels for 
operation on such steamship lines shall be given— 


Preference may not in discretion be given, but “ preference 
shall be given“ 
to persons who are citizens of the United States who have the support, 
financial and otherwise, of the domestic communities primarily inter- 
ested in such lines, if the board is satisfied of the ability of such person 
to maintain the service desired and proposed to be maintained, or to 
persons who are citizens of the United States who may then be main- 
taining a service from the port of the United States to or in the general 
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direction of the world-market port to which the board has determined 
that such service should be established. 


That fairly and squarely means the managing operator who is 
at that time maintaining not only a service but the particular 
service that is to be sold. Therefore there can be no question 
that these provisos giving preference mean the managing op- 
erator and that that preference is mandatory and not discre- 
tionary. 

Now, I wish to say that in expressing this view I feel I may 
justly say that I am expressing the view and the opinion of 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine of this House, and I 
do not know of a single one of the 21 Members who dissents 
therefrom. 

That this was the policy and has been the policy throughout 
these 10 years since the merchant marine act of 1920 is shown 
by the declarations from time to time of the Shipping Board 
and persons authorized to speak for the Shipping Board. We 
have a letter, dated July 6, 1925, from Admiral Palmer, who 
was then president of the Fleet Corporation, a subsidiary of the 
Shipping Board, having oversight over the operation of these 
ships on established lines, in which he states: 

The Fleet Corporation desires to regard the managing operator of a 
line as its potential purchaser and it is hoped that your company may 
see its way to acquire the line it operates, 


This was back in 1925. The chairman of the Shipping Board, 
on November 29, 1926, wrote as follows: 

We are trying to build up potential purchasers of our governmental- 
owned lines and to develop them to an extent and in a manner which 
will promote the ultimate transfer to private American capital for 
operation, and I am sure everybody is in favor of carrying out the 
intent of the merchant marine act in this regard. 


Again, in February of last year the Shipping Board voted, as 
a matter of policy, that— 

If the owner shall expose for sale the line and the vessels composing 
same— 


The owner being the United States Government operating 
through the Shipping Board and the Fleet Corporation, and the 
operator operating the line under this contract for account of 
the Shipping Board; this is put in the contract with the man- 
aging operator when he takes over the service to operate for the 
Government, in anticipation of a sale, not in connection with a 
sale— 
and the operator operating the line should make a substantial and 
bona fide bid, the board will, within its discretion, give preference to 
the operator in the sale. 


Now, when the board seeks a concern to operate its ships 
until such time ultimately comes when it can find a purchaser, 
it says in that initial contract of operation that when such time 
comes and the operator makes a bona fide bid to take over the 
line, to own it and operate it on his account, then he shall be 
given preference. 

There was a question as to whether the method employed by 
the Shipping Board in giving this preference was a proper 
method, Of course, in ordinary sales, not of vessels comprising 
an established steamship line, they always advertise for bids. 
But the board adopted a method, which it had a perfect right 
to do, but the wisdom of which is questionable, of sort of com- 
bining the two methods, both advertising for. bids and also giv- 
ing effect to the direction in the law to give preference to the 
managing operators, It advertised for bids and inserted in its 
advertisements this language: 

Should the managing agent, at present operating these lines for the 
account of the Shipping Board, make a substantial and bona fide bid, 
the board reserves the right to give the preference to the operator in 
the sale. 


This is put right in the advertisement so that every bidder, 
aside from the managing operator, may know that when he 
submits a bid it is subject to this condition: That if the man- 
aging operator makes a substantial and bona fide bid, the board 
reserves the right, no matter what the amount is relative to 
other bidders, to award the contract to the managing operator. 

Now, I will insert in my remarks an opinion of the general 
counsel of the United States Shipping Board, Mr. Chauncey G. 
darker, on the subject of preferences under section 7 of the 
merchant marine act of 1920, in which he declares, and so 
advises the Shipping Board, that the law is precisely as I am 


endeavoring to outline it, as follows: 
ArntL 12, 1929. 


From: General counsel. 

To: United States Shipping Board. 

Subject: Preferences under section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 
Three problems are presented with respect to a proper interpretation 

of the merchant marine act, 1920: 
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1. Whether the Shipping Board is authorized by section 7 to sell 
the vessels for operntion on lines without complying with the provisions 
of section 5 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 

There Is nothing which directs the Shipping Board to follow the 
provisions of section 8 in selling vessels for operation on lines and with 
the view of establishing lines. The words of the act, it seems to me, 
necessarily forbid the conclusion that advertigement under section 5 Is 
necessary In order that the board should be authorized to sell under 
section 7. Certainly, if such was the intention of Congress, one would 
suppose that section 7 itself would have referred to section 5, and there 
are many provisions in section 7 which seem to me to be inconsistent 
with the thought that the board must sell according to section 5. In 
the first place, the principal object to be accomplished under section 7 
is that the board should determine— 

“ What steamship lines should be established and put in operation from 
ports in the United States or any Territory, District, or possession 
thereof to such world and domestic markets as In Its judgment are desir- 
able for the promotion, development, expansion, and maintenance of the 
foreign and coastwise trade of the United States and adequate Postal 
Service.” 

No such general purpose is within the purview of section 5, In fact, 
the Intent of section 5 is to authorize and direct the manner in which 
the property of the United States should be liquidated without regard 
to the matter of establishing and maintaining services. The thought of 
section 5 is that the board should sell in such a way as to get the best 
price. Salo should not be made except after appraisement and due 
udvertisement, and sale must be made at public or private competitive 
sale. While the board is given the widest discretion as to the terms 
und conditions of the sale and the matter of price, yet these conditions 
last above quoted are essential conditions and can not be departed from. 
The fact that the board should never sell at forced sale, as shown by 
section 5, emphasizes the intent of Congress that when vessels are sold 
generally without regard to other purposes they should be sold under 
such circumstances as to bring the best prices for the Government. 

It is quite apparent that in establishing and maintaining services 
through sale to a private owner the board has many problems other than 
the price which he is going to pay for the vessel. It has been the 
practice of the board in selling vessels for the purposes of establishing 
and maintaining lines to make the price of the vessels and the obli- 
gation to perform the service an entire obligation. By this I mean 
that there is only one obligation and not a number of or different obli- 
gations combined for convenience into a single contract. Thus a breach 
of the contract to pay the purchase moncy is a breach of the entire con- 
tract and justifies the board in taking back the vessels. So, too, a 
breach of the contract to operate is a breach of the entire contract and 
justifies the board in taking back the vessels. The same way if liens 
should be placed upon the vessels and were not removed within the time 
mentioned in the contract the whole contract is broken and the board's 
remedies are to take back the vessels. If then the price pald for the 
vessels is not money, as set forth in section 5, but consists of both 
money and service, how can it be said that section 5 controls the work- 
ing out of the problems of section 7? 

Again, when the vessels are sold for operation on the lines the pur- 
chaser must agree to establish and maintain the lines “upon such 
terms of payment and other conditions as the board may deem just 
and necessary to secure and maintain the service desired.” The han- 
dling of a shipping proposition requires the exercise of personal quali- 
ties based upon experience and knowledge and also ability to handle 
a particular problem; and, if that be true, how can that element be 
handled through a competition? 

And lastly, there is a direction that preference in the sale of vessels 
for operation on such lines shall be given— 

(1) To persons who have the support, financial and otherwise, of the 
domestic communities primarily interested in such lines, and who have 
the ability, in the board's opinion, to maintain the service desired and 
proposed. 

(2) To persons who may then be maintaining a service from the port 
of the United States to or in the general direction of the world-market 
port to which the board has determined that such service should be 
established, 

If these words mean what they say, how can it be true that competi- 
tion in the sale of the lines is essential, as directed by section 5, where 
price alone must be the criterion upon which vessels may be sold? 

An argument has been made that these words do not mean what they 
say, and that the merchant marine act, 1920, intends that the board 
should not exercise its discretion and duty to give preference unless on 
the competition two bidders who are the highest bidders have bid the 
Same amount. If that be the meaning of the law, why did not Con- 
gress say so? Can it be conceived that Congress believed that such a 
result would probably ensue ou any effort made by the board to sell 
vessels? Did they think that it possibly would ensue? It certainly 
could not probably ensue if the method of sale was that of sealed bids, 

On the other hand, if the method of sule was by open com- 
petition the person claiming preference could always meet the bid 
of the individual bidding, yet there is nothing in section 8 which 
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requires an open competition like an auction sale of housebold goods. 
The law requires “public or private competitive sale,“ and the argu- 
ment of those who bold that preference means one preference between 
two individuals who bid the same amount would necessarily prevent 
the board from selling by sealed bids. But if the consideration is an 
entire one and consists of both the payment of the purchase price and 
the maintenence of the service by individuals or companies who are able, 
in the judgment of the board, to perform the service, bow is it possible 
for the board to carry out its duties under section 7 unless the board 
is given the fullest power and discretion to disregard the provisions 
of section 87 

I have already called attention to the fact that section 5 is not 
referred to in section 7, and that if Congress had intended that section 
5 should be followed in selling under section 7, Congress would have so 
directed In the act. This view is borne out by the language of section 
6 which relates to sale of vessels to aliens, and the section provides: 

“The board is authorized and empowered to sell to aliens at such 
prices and on such terms and conditions as it may determine not incon- 
sistent with the provisions of section 5.” 

Here Congress has incorporated section 5 with section 6, because 
Congress was of the view that section 5 should be followed when sec- 
tion 6 was used. Is it not strange that Congress should bave omitted 
any reference to section 5 in section 7 if Congress intended that sec- 
tion 5 should control section 7? I am, therefore, of the opinion that 
In selling under section 7, it is not necessary to comply with the pro- 
visions of section 5. 

This does not mean that the board should not use diligence to de- 
velop the feld of competition by advertising, by competitive bidding and 
by any other way which is likely to bring about the best results in 
making provisions for the establishment and maintenance of lines and 
services. Solicitation should not be disregarded by the board. It might 
lend to the board's inducing an individual or individuals to undertake a 
problem of this character where no one else would appear to under- 
take the burdens and possibly all persons who did appear were not 
competent to bring about the results which the board desired to 
accomplish for the best interests of the United States. 

2. Since section 5 does not control section 7, is the board authorized 
to make a private sale when giving preference to persons gualifying 
under the proviso of section 7 without giving any other person the 
opportunity of bidding? 

This question has really been answered by what I have sald above. 
My answer is, yes. While the board has the power to sell without 
competition, yet good business Judgment, in my opinion, and also due 
diligence, which the board is bound to exercise, would require competi- 
tion to be used for the purpose of developing prices. 

8. Does a managing operator of Government-owned ships operated on 
a line which the board intends to establish and maintain through sale 
of the vessels for operation on the line, maintain the service desired 
and proposed to be maintained so as to be entitled to claim preference 
under section 7 of the merchant marine act, 19207 

It is argued that since the individual mentioned is not the owner of 
the vessels operating on the service that he does not maintain the 
service within the meaning of the law. I can not agree with this view. 
It seems to me that the managing operator maintains the service just 
as much by operating as an agent of the United States as he would if 
he operated his own vessels. The word “ maintain“ in Webster's Dic- 
tlonary means “keep up; continue or persevere in; carry on; to keep 
possession of; hold.“ It also means “to bear the expense of; support.” 
It is a question of interpretation as to which one of these meanings 
Congress intended when using this word “ maintain“ in the proviso of 
acin É, 

The Shipping Board has repeatedly treated the managing operator as 
the individual who maintains the service while managing and operating 
the Government’s vessels. The practice of the M. O. agreements was 
given for several years before the passage of the merchant marine act, 
1920. Courts have even gone so far as to say that the earlier M. O 
agreements amounted to a charter and gave the M. O. operator an 
interest in the vessel like a demise. Certainly the managing operator 
devotes his time, energies, and, in fact, his money toward the develop- 
ment and maintenance of the service. While the Government reimburses 
him through commissions and through the expense accounts which they 
pay, none the less the continuance of the service is something which the 
managing operator has to heart and which he should be encouraged to 
develop. An assurance to the managing operator that he would be con- 
sidered as one entitled to claim preference under section 7 would, it 
seems to me, Induce the managing operator to handle the service of the 
Government with greater enthusiasm than if he was led to suppose 
that no matter what success he might have, some one else would get the 
benefit of it by the vessels being sold over his head, It seems to me that 
Congress must have had this in mind when they used the phrase per- 
sons who are citizens of the United States who may then be maintaining 
a service.” 

I see no reason to depart from a ruling which I have already made 
that the managing operator who has built up a service through a sub- 
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stantial period of operation is entitled to claim that he is one of the 
individuals to whom the board should give preference pursuant to 
section 7 of the merchant marine act, 1920. 

CHAUNCEY G. PARKER, General Counsel. 


Furthermore, the managing operators under the preference 
section also fall within this class that is given preference— 


Who are citizens of the United States, who have the support, financial 
and otherwise, of the domestic communities, primarily interested in 
such lines, if the board is satisfied of their ability to carry out and 
maintain the service. 


Of course, managing operators who for 10 years have, with 
increasing success, operated these ships for the Government have 
the community support; and just to give an example, the ques- 
tion has been raised with regard to the sale of two lines in the 
North Atlantic. The managing operators have bid, each for 
their respective lines, and an outsider has bid for the two lines. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. 
United States Lines? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. But the United States Lines were not 
operated by an operator, they were operated by the Shipping 
Board itself. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I am talking about the present United 
States Lines, the Chapman Co. Chapman is a competitor and 
is bidding for the two North Atlantie services that are now being 
operated by managing operators for the Government, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. I am very glad the gentleman is com- 
ing to that, because I think a great many of the Members from 
our part of the country, at least, have wondered why the United 
States Lines have not had a mail contract in the North Atlantic. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I am talking about the sale of the lines 
under the act of 1920. I have not come to the mail contract yet. 

The operators of these lines operate ships to European ports 
on the North Atlantic from New York, from Baltimore, from 
Hampton Roads, from Philadelphia, and from Boston. The 
competitor, known as the United States Lines, the Chapman 
Co., has never operated a boat on the North Atlantic from any 
other port except New York. 

Now, how can they have the backing of the local people in 
those other ports, and how do they come within either class of 
preference that is laid down in section 7? 

The committee feels so strongly on this subject that when 
they heard rumors that the Shipping Board, notwithstanding 
this mandate in section 7 to extend this preference, notwith- 
standing that this preference was part of the implied contract 
when they got the managing operators to take over these lines 
and to run them for the Government, was going to set aside 
the preference in certain sales, the Committee on the Merchant 
Marine unanimously passed a resolution some weeks ago re- 
questing the Shipping Board, if it intended to ignore the pref- 
erence provision of the law in making any such sale, to report 
that fact to the Committee on the Merchant Marine in order 
that we might take such appropriate action to enforce the law 
and to see that it was followed and obeyed as would be within 
our power and within our jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
Jersey has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. This policy of establishing 38 lines serving 
the United States to all parts of the world, so far as possible, 
of developing them, and of ultimately selling them to the 
managing operators when the managing operators had built up 
their good will and their business sufficiently to take over the 
service on their own account was not possible in every instance, 
although half of them have now been sold; and I do not know 
of a single instance, and I do not believe there is a single 
instance, where an important line has been sold to anybody 
other than the managing operator, where the managing operator 
desired to be the purchaser. 

Now, in order further to facilitate the sale of these lines to 
the managing operators a provision for mail contracts was 
inserted in the Jones-White Act of 1928; the idea being that as 
the managing operators wished to take over these lines, but 
there was doubt as to their ability to operate successfully the 
ines, a contract compensating them for carrying the mails 
would be such an aid as in doubtful cases would insure the suc- 
cess of their enterprise. 

The mail-contract provision was in furtherance of this policy 
of the act of 1920, as shown by this language in section 1 of the 
net of 1928. I will have to state it from memory—* the declara- 
tion of policy with respect to the merchant marine set forth in 
section 1 of the act of 1920 is hereby reaffirmed,” 


— 
Is the gentleman referring now to 
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Consequently, a provision for mail contracts is in furtherance 
of this policy under which these steamship lines were estab- 
lished, maintained, and are ultimately to be disposed of under 
section 7. 

Now, notwithstanding that was the intent of Congress, and 
that was the purpose substantially of the legislation of 1928, a 
strict construction seems to raise a doubt as to whether the 
mail contract must not be let to the lowest bidder rather than to 
the purchasing managing operator, because nothing declaring 
this purpose is expressly stated in the 1928 act. 

So the Merchant Marine Committee is considering a bill, in- 
troduced by its chairman, Mr. WHITE, of Maine, expressly giving 
the same preference in regard to mail contracts to purchasers 
of established lines operated heretofore for the Government, as 
the purchase of lines is given in section 7 of the act of 1920 
to managing operators, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. I yield. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Does not the gentleman think that was 
the intent of Congress? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Undoubtedly, we never had any other 
thought. I have been a member of the committee for years. I 
have kept myself reasonably well informed of the situation 
over which we have jurisdiction. We are fortunate in having 
members of the committee, a preponderance of the membership 
of that committee, who have served year after year, and know 
exactly what it is all about. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Many of us are delighted to have that 
expression from the committee. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. So I say that is the policy of the Govern- 
ment as we understand it, and we thought we were so legislat- 
ing when we made possible the establishment of these 38 services 
and then turning them over to the managing operators when 
they were strong enough to operate them on their own account, 
and to aid in building them up they were to get these mail 
contracts, The avowed purpose of our merchant-marine policy, 
as set forth in section 1 of the act of 1920, is to provide for the 
establishment of an adequate service for our commerce and the 
means whereby it will ultimately be privately owned. [Ap- 
plause.] 

I thank you. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. SanpLin]. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen, I want 
to congratulate the committee for the increase of appropriations 
for printing for the Bureau of Mines. While it is not sufficient 
in my judgment, it is the best they could do probably within 
the limits of the Budget. The Congress appropriates large sums 
for investigation and research work. I do not think we are 
justified in appropriating large sums for research work and 
investigation unless we give the information to the public by 
allowing adequate appropriations to publish the results of 
these investigations. One of two things should be done: Those 
appropriations for the investigation and research should be cut, 
or sufficient amount should be given to give the information to 
the public. The way the departments have to operate now is 
this: They pay the total amount necessary for investigation. 
They find when the reports are made by experts of the different 
departments that they have not money enough to give the infor- 
mation to the public, as they have insufficient funds for print- 
ing. They then have to go out to some private concern, some 
oil concern, or some mining company, some one interested 
directly in the research, and say to them that they will turn 
over the information to them and put up 1 or 2 per cent of the 
amount necessary to have it printed, the outside company to put 
up the balance, and the distribution of this information is not 
made by the departments. It is unbusinesslike and, in my 
opinion, it should be corrected. 

I have no criticism to make of this committee, because other 
committees of the House are doing the same thing, but, in my 
opinion, it is absolutely indefensible, and it should be corrected 
in some way. However, the appropriation for the Bureau of 
Mines for printing at this time is increased by about $11,000, 
and that will be of great benefit. I thank the committee and 
congratulate them on giving this increase, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. SANDLIN. Yes, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The committee was unanimous in 
recommending additional funds for some publications, but the 
expense incident to publications has grown so rapidly that it is 
almost impossible to provide money to print all of the informa- 
tion the departments collect, The gentleman will be interested 
to know that under legislation which the House recently passed 
for the purpose of providing in a limited way employment for 
prisoners there may be worked out a plan whereby, within 
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reasonable limits, prisoners can print bulletins and information 
for free distribution. That may suggest a way hereafter of 
providing for the distribution of information now collected and 
unpublished. 

Mr. SANDLIN, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
prisons? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. We already have it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, it better be curtailed. 

Mr. SANDLIN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, there is another matter that is engaging the attention of 
the country at this time, as much among the independent mer- 
chants of the country as any that I know of, and that is the 
question of chain stores. I have no remedy at this time to 
suggest to correct that alleged menace to the country, but there 
was lately delivered over radio station KWKH at Shreveport, 
La., one of the most intelligent discourses that I know of on 
this subject, and I believe that it would be of interest to every 
Member of the House whose constituents naturally are inter- 
ested in this question. Without taking any further time of the 
House, I ask unanimous consent to include this address entitled 
“The Menace of the Chain-Store System,” by Philip Lieber, 
president of the Shreveport Mutual Building Association, as a 
part of my revision. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Rrcond in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address referred to is as follows: 


AN ADDRESS ON THE MENACE OF THE CHAIN-STORE SYSTEM 


By Philip Lieber, president Shreveport Mutual Bullding Association, as 
broadcast over radio station KWKH, Shreveport, La. 


Have you ever been to the movies when the picturization of news 
events showed an eruption of Mount Vesuvius? Did you observe the 
slow but irresistible advance of the stream of molten rock, the lava, 
stopped neither by nature nor by man, but advancing, creeping, pushing 
everything before it, inexorably destroying everything tn its path—man 
and beast, trees and buildings, the humble homes and the imposing and 
gigantic edifices of brick and stone? Did you fall to shudder as scene 
after scene showed you beautiful towns and smiling flelds changed to a 
storm-tossed surface of jagged hot rocks, a solitude and desert of de- 
struction? Did it fall to invoke your sympathy to understand that 
under a wall of lava 40 feet thick lay the crushed remains of centuries 
of human endeavor—that nothing but poverty and hopelessness 
remained? 

From this scene of physical destruction adjust your eyes introspec- 
tively and look about you nearer at home, in your own city or In any 
city lu your own Nation, our own United States, our own country of big 
things, where everybody seems to be suffering from a peculiar disease of 
trying to do big things—big combinations, big mergers, big Investment 
trusts, big power combines, big banks, big manufacturers—big every- 
thing except the people who make our country—especially the big things 
that are spreading, cancerlike, over the length and breadth of our land, 
and like a cancer taking everything from the healthy tissues with which 
to feed their abnormality. I speak of the great chain systems that have 
hundreds and thousands of branches throughout the country, in business 
for legitimate profit, it is quite true, but [legitimately using their profit 
for centralization of power and fortune, and not for the upbuilding and 
benefit of the communities whose very blood and vigor and energy are 
being thus sapped by the process of everything going out and nothing 
being put back in. Like the advancing wall of hot lava and like the 
insidious advance of a disease which fails to give its warning until too 
far advanced for cure, there is a blight spreading, no longer quietly, it 
is true, all over our country, with much already conquered and in its 
tolls, but with many beginning to awaken and call the message that 
must arouse the people from the lethargy and paralysis into which they 
haye seemingly been lulled by the soporific system in which these out- 
side chains have gained the ascendency in most of our average com- 
munities, 

That outside chains realize that the public is sleepily turning over 
and eyelids are fluttering, and that at any moment now we may be- 
come fully awake, may be shown by the fact that, in our princi- 
pal business publications and at business gatherings, the heads of these 
great outside systems are beginning to send out oll with which to calm 
the storm-troubled waters. They are referring to the “ bunk,” which 
they nll the outspoken sentiments gaining in force against this creeping 
paralysis of local American business industry. Are the ever-increasing 
expressions of alarm, the growing thoughtful consideration of this prob- 
lem confronting the average American city merely “ bunk,” the mouth- 
ings of the uninformed, or the propaganda of the demagogue? 

There is a limit to strength and endurance in all things. There is a 
limit to the heights to which a bullding may be built on a base of cer- 
tain limitation. A building of brick or stone would arrive at such a 
height that the bottom materials would be crushed, while the taller the 
bulldings of steel are built the more extensive their base area must be so 


I am very glad to have that information, 
Does the gentleman suggest printing in 
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| as to take the more massive foundation pleces. So this limitation of 
the base of these outside chain systems being too centralized will be 
the principal thing that will eventually crush the system. ‘Too great 
centralization of finance, of powers, and of activities have always 
torn things down. History records many gigantic achievements, only 
to bave seen them crushed out of shape at the moment of their supposed 
supremacy. 

The intelligent, analyzing this phase of the Nation's business, can 
not conscientiously indict the chain system merely because it Is a chain 
system. But they can and do indict and convict every extensive, every 
national, every widespread chain system that under one ownership seeks 
to take everything out of the various communities, without putting 
back in return, Of course, great arguments are made that these 
chains cause bulldings to be remodeled for their tenancy; that they 
employ lots of help; that they occupy buildings and grounds that would 
otherwise be vacant, The law of nature demands compensation for 
everything, and natural laws apply to man-made affairs as thoroughly 
as to nature itself. You can not continue to take out without putting 
back. The farmer has learned his lesson by rotation or he has to pur- 
chase artificial fertilizer, 

Now, how have cities been bullt? The necessity for common meeting 
places, trading places, amusement places, places of worship, etc., have 
caused the erection of a store, or a trading post, or a little church, or a 
hall at some convenient crossroad, or on a river, People came to live 
in these places—the farmers to sell their produce, the trappers to sell 
their catch, the people living in these places selling thelr necessary 
services, making profit, If possible, and using that profit to build up 
their communities. It is a fact that profits, that material excess not 
merely of receipts over cost but the net excess remaining after expense 
of existence has been deducted from gross income, have bult up our 
cities. Where have you any record of one of these outside chains build- 
ing a ploneer store, putting its shoulder to the wheel in the building 
and development of the cities? It is only after the pioneering days 
bave been accomplished, after these towns afford a sure return, that 
any of these outside chains will consent to go in. That is why the 
local people in all communities should resent the usurpation of their 
business life by these outside stores, which are really foreign to every 
local good interest. 

Are American cities to be in the future mere trading posts? Is the 
outside chain to be the depot of trade hereafter, eliminating the indi- 
vidual tradesman, who has done his share in building up our Nation? 
Are our merchants going to have to buy farm lands and their clerks 
become tenant farmers? Banking is being subjected to such huge 
mergers and movements are being quictly initiated for such changes in 
our laws legalizing branch banking nationally that some day our lead- 
ing powers—the local bankers—will wake up in bed to read the papers 
that they have been promoted to be office boys of the New York gang. 
Power trusts, insurance alliances, manufacturers’ combinations—are we 
headed for doctors’ and lawyers’ chains, too? Are we headed for educa- 
tional chains so that, after a variation of the old Spartan custom of the 
sacrifice of the physically defective, the best and most likely of our 
youth will be educated under rules and regulations of these rulers of 
the earth, while the great mass of us will revert to the farm and the 
laboring camp? 

In discussing this problem as it makes impression on my mind, I am 
trying to visualize only the economic and moral effect on the people in 
general. I do not attack chain stores in general—only that type of 
chains owned and operated from a central point, whose motto is to 
take everything out of a community and which never thinks of reculti- 
vation or replenishment. I pay no attention to charges and counter- 
charges of false weight and measure and the trickery which is called 
business acumen. I do, however, feel that one custom of chains in 
general use is subject to criticism in this age of business, fair dealing, 
and ethics of a higher order. All over the country many of such units 
have a best seller, something in general demand, a staple article whose 
value and quality is well known—this article is standardized at a price 
that is mostly below wholesale cost and is so sold the year around. 
It is not advertised at special sale but, without special mention, is so 
sold that the public by comparison receives the psychological impression 
that everything handled is on the same basis of quality and price. There 
is one truism all over the world—the people get only what they pay for 
and the cheap shirt handled by an outside chain can not compare in 
style, material, or workmanship with any of the dozen national brands 
that have, by offering the best, built up national reputations. And so 
it is with any other article. The carpenter does not go into one of 
these chains to buy a hammer or saw or chisel. He goes to the bulider's 
hardware store and buys brands that have stood the test for scores of 
years. But the painter or ordinary business man, attracted by a price 
half of what is received for good goods, falls for it. The painter will 
not buy his brushes at the chains, but the carpenter wanting to do a 
little painting at his home may also fall. Quality for quality, there 
is not a great deal of difference, if any, in the cost to the ultimate 
consumer of purchases from the chains and purchases from the local 
stores. 

Mr. Julius Klein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, recently said in 
Chicago: “Admittedly there has been occasional provocation for hos- 
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tilities against the chains. Certainly there is no excuse for illegal trade 
restraint, for marketing malpractices, for vicious rebates; and wherever 
such offenses develop the instruments of the law should be promptly 
and vigorously applied,” What effect has this system on the community 
generally? I am unable to find one lasting good feature, The story 
from all cities is practically the same. I have received information 
from eastern and northern and western and southern cities, and they 
all have the same story of the gradual elimination of the individual 
tradesman and store and the usurpation by the outside chain. In 
one of the largest western cities, not over a month ago, a financier told 
me that a very large chain had a year ago entered; the manager told 
him tbat it had lost over $200,000 the first year there; it expected to 
lose a hundred thousand this year; break even next year, and then— 
watch their smoke! What kind of competition is it that can and is 
willing to do this? A business that must secure a foothold in a com- 
munity by slashing prices in that fashion, admittedly too low to pay 
even expenses, is not morally worth a durn to a community. Now, how 
many local businesses are forced to the wall every time one of these 
enormous chains does this? . 

The real-estate owner in business districts and the real-estate dealer 
are usually the first beneficiaries of the advent of the chain into a city. 
And these two have a great deal of argument for the chains. Why? 
Well, the representative of the chain will select a location and make a 
deal that it will spend a certain amount of money in alterations and will 
pay a certain rental for a term of years. Then the chain representative 
will tell the realtor that all their transactions are handled through a 
certain office and the commission must be split—there is the first cut in 
price for you—the wrong way, of course. From the standpoint of the 
individual owner, the propaganda is very favorable that this great chain 
is entering the city and spending a lot of money improving the business 
district and a nice lease is fixed. But what about the half dozen small 
businesses in half a dozen locations that are forced to quit; what about 
the half dozen stores all within a stone’s throw of this chain that become 
vacant and no person of limited capital can get in? Of course, you.can 
have a sandwich stand or a shoe-repair shop, or another chain handling 
a different line. s 

I believe that it will be an actual experience that the day of the 
expiration of leases held by these chains will be a day of woe for the 
present landlords. The success of the chains is bound to create an 


overabundance of business locations, so that there will be many suitable 
stands vacant; and when these present introductory leases expire, 
watch out; the chains will be the dictators, for they will have no com- 
It will be argued at this point that the location will be an 


petition. 
asset to the chain. What is the difference of a block or two to the 
chain, especially when in any growing community the business district is 
continually moving? That is one thing that seems to be forgotten. 

Now, the local business houses being eliminated, what happens to the 
army of partners and clerks and delivery men and porters? These 
chains, in the first place, do not deliver and most do not credit, Here. 
then, are lines of work eliminated and groups of workers thrown out of 
employment and forced to seek what they can find. It is an actual fact 
that most of these outside chains are content with clerical help in office 
and in stores at the cheapest obtainable wage. There have been many 
popular salesmen and salesladies, working in locally owned stores in any 
community, whose annual earnings have exceeded the salary paid to 
many branch chain-store managers, Therefore, in the change from the 
individual store to the chain, you have an army of people whose wages 
and income have become greatly lessened, whose ability to be self-sup- 
porting has become greatly impaired, whose purchasing power is reduced 
to a minimum, and whose ability to lay aside anything for the proverbial 
rainy day is nil. Everything must be in proportion. The wages of one 
class of the people can not show too great a variance without affecting 
the earnings of other classes. To the argument that chain stores rent 
buildings and provide employment for clerks, it may be truthfully an- 
swered that, without these outside competitors, a larger number of store 
buildings would be rented, the business being divided into smaller units, 
and a larger number of better-paid employees would be at work. To the 
argument of greater efficiency, it may be answered that it is far better 
for people to exchange values and services with each other and the 
profits of all expended locally for the betterment of the community than 
to reach that superefficiency which takes everything that is the result of 
such efficiency away from us, 

Does the chain give service? No! Does the chain give more value? 
Again I say No.“ For years the people of the various communities have 
flocked to their local merchants, demanding and securing the best to be 
had, obtaining free delivery, often submission of merchandise to their 
homes with benefit of approval or return, then having charge accounts 
opened, and some never paid. As against this, take the crowds now 
flocking into these chains, paying cash for every item, and carrying the 
bundles home. Any efficient local merchandiser, in association with 
others in the same line of business in various sections of the country, 
can purchase pretty nearly as chenply-as these chains, and could sell as 
cheaply if the people would be content with the same limited service. 
They have been ruined by their friends and neighbors, who believe that 
their local man should do ten times as much for them as the strange 
store just coming in, 
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The banks will tell you that the outside chains are selling their mer- 
chandise and sending their money to headquarters daily, the banks being 
used as nothing but overnight depositories, There is nothing local that 
these systems are interested in and their expenditures are the minimum. 
They have to pay local taxes on their stocks; they haye to pay local 
wages; they have to pay local rent. That is practically all they spend 
in any community. Do they contribute to civie things? Ask your 
church workers, your community chest, your educators. Do they own 
anything except a minimum stock at tax-rendering time? Ask your 
assessor. 

The only thing I have in opposition to the chain system is the 
failure to become a part of the community in which they are making 
money. Lest I be misunderstood, I say it is not the fact that the 
chains are powerful and rich. In this country anyone has the right 
to engage in any lawful undertaking, and if some concerns have power 
and finances to do business all over the Nation, all well and good, pro- 
vided that they recognize their obligation to each such community that 
is earning for them the profits, But it is this failure on their part— 
their thoughtless milking the cow dry, their bleeding the communities 
white, their taking everything out and putting nothing back—that will 
eventually, almost without the public being aware of it, finally stamp 
out this system. 

There are already among the ranks of the outside chain systems 
some large enough to have monopolized the entire output of factories 
or to own sufficient stock in them to dictate where, when, and to whom 
certain products shall be sold and at what price. This ownership is 
being used in the various communities to the utmost in putting the 
smaller concerns out of business. 

This problem is the same as that of the competition found in nature 
and going on all the time except that it is not the competition of con- 
structive force that is used but the competition of destruction. To 
the victor belongs the spoils has been a rule of history, but is there 
honorable victory to a concern that has never had a thing to do with 
the building up of any community to come in at the height of its power, 
finance, and might and ruthlessly push aside the many individuals 
who have done the pioneering and consign them to oblivion? 

Economists and statisticians will tell you that it is only the ineffi- 
cient individual merchant who is losing out and that the chain systems 
owe their success to the superefficiency which they have put into the 
great problems of distribution—how wonderfully well they are oper- 
ating their stores, how perfectly the buying, handling, and selling of 
merchandise have been made by them. They will tell you that the 
chain system has taken the waste out of the merchandising business 
and that Is why they are destined to succeed and the individual is des- 
tined to be laid by the wayside. If this so-called superefficlency must 
be achieved at the expense of starvation wages for the girls of our 
Nation, at the price of ‘such low compensation for managers and re- 
sponsible employees that they can not become factors in their various 
communities, at the expense of that aloofness from everything civic and 
moral in which the communities are interested for which outside chains 
are now famous (or infamous), then I say give us back the old-fash- 
ioned inefficiency. A promiment real-estate dealer told me just the 
other day that the manager for a new chain store just favoring our 
local community with its attention complained about having to pay 
$40 a month for a furnished apartment in this city; he said he would 
have to get one a little cheaper because his earnings did not justify 
that amount for rent. If this so-called superefficiency is lowering the 
cost of living, it is indeed lowering the quality of living, and it is lower- 
ing the production of the individual, measured in dollars and cents, 
and will eventually tend to lower and degrade the people financially. 
That is not the kind of lowering we need or want. I would rather 
pay a little bit more for everything I need in the knowledge that my 
city is being benefited by my purchasing at home than to eventually, 
even after a supposed saving in cost of some articles by trading with 
the outside chains, have to pay what I have so saved into my com- 
munity in the form of extra taxes, donations to charitable causes, 
and other things whose general average of solicitation must be increased 
because of the failure of these outside chains to contribute their share. 
Is business to become dehumanized, are these outside chains that have 
no part in our communities any different, after all, from slot machines 
of the kind that always give you a piece of merchandise for the penny or 
nickel dropped in? Is there any more feeling or humanity associated 
with them? 

There is after all only one way in which fairness is going to win vic- 
tory and that is by the thoughtful cooperation of the people. The 
people, the thinking people, bave got to make up their minds to look at 
this problem from all angles. Local merchants have for years warned 
us against the use of catalogue houses; the number of people in the past 
using these was very small compared to the total purchasing population. 
But this is not the case with the outside chain that moves Into the 
community, remodels a building, puts in bright new fixtures, and keeps 
everything fresh and bright, outsells on a few carefully selected items, 
and makes its own price on everything else. They are receiving the 
bulk of the purchasers of the communities and will do so until the 
people wake up to what the continuous shipment of their earnings out 
of the city and out of the State will in the end amount to. 
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The success of the chains will teach our old-time merchandisers their 
lesson, if it has not already done so. Local people putting their busi- 
ness on an efficient basis should have and possess the preference -of 
the people of their respective communities, and this argument is not a 
plea for local people to get the business irrespective of service and 
value, To that end, this bitter experience of local industry against the 
outside chains will prove of lasting value In its ultimate lesson-teaching 
experience. 

It is a peculiar thing that all writers who take up for the chain 
system und defend the chains so very vigorously are noticeably silent on 
the great question whether the chains become community parts, of what 
is done with the profits made out of these communities. 

In addition to draining these various communities by the withdrawal 
of profits from circulation locally, where they have in the past been 
used for development and building and investment and banking locally, 
there is a most pernicious feature of the outside chain centralized in 
one large city. It destroys local initiative, It tends to make of every- 
one in this particular line of business endeavor a mere routine-trained 
creature of habit, not thinking for himself, trained only to do as the 
central power directa. What of the future if this system takes the 
place of our past businesses? Some say that this Is the age of ineyi- 
table change In the manner of doing bosiness—will these same ones 
say that this will not make, if they are correct, the same kind of 
change lu the thoughts, habits, education, training, and environment of 
our future generations-—of your boy and your girld and of my boy and 
my girl? In the Geld of business in Its various branches are the oppor- 
tunities of devoting their talents to Individualism going to be forever 
denied them? 

Is business headed for such a superdegree of centralization that there 
will ultimately be one great national chain system for each commodity 
or group of kindred commodities, until each such chain will dictate qual- 
ity of food, style of clothes, and kind of living quarters? 

Are the United States of America to resolve into a feudal system 
of 125,000,000 souls with a couple of hundred overlords and all 
of the rest of us eternally consigned to a condition of peasantry, 
whose chief duty will be to bring to the laps of these Molochs of busi- 
ness the fruits of our unremitting labor? The answer is in the minds of 
and the solution in the hands of our people themselves, 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes 


to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon]. 
Mr. RAGON. Mr. Chairman, I want to discuss for a short 
while a matter involved in our relations with the Philippines, 


which I do not believe in the many debates recently has been 
touched on. 

There appeared before the Senate Insular Affairs Committee 
last week representatives of the American Federation of Labor, 
the Grange, the American Farm Bureau, and the Dairymen's 
Association asking for the independence of the Philippine 
Islands. It is not to the discredit of these organizations that 
perhaps they had in mind more the economic status of the 
American farmer and the wage earner than they did the 
political status of the Philippine Islands. The latter part of 
last week I received this telegram, which I will read, repre- 
senting the attitude of one of the most powerful and potent 
factors in the economic life of this country: 

LirrLn Rock, ARK., January 16, 1930. 

We must have tarif protection against the enormous imports of 
foreign vegetable olls and materials from which they are made. These 
tropical products are depressing the price of cottonseed oll, tbere- 
fore the price of cottonseed, which is causing serious injury to our 
cotton producers. We are awakening to these impossible conditions, and 
our Representatives and Congressmen owe us retief. Our farmers can 
not exist on 20 cents per day, and their children are entitled to church 
and educational facilities. The imports from the Philippines should 
be limited or taxed at a preferential rate or given their independence. 
It is well to realize our obligations to them, but we owe a higher 
one to our own people under our present high standards. Win you 
furnish us tariff relief? 


The author of this telegram is a gentleman of high standing 
and a very progressive and up-to-date business man in the city 
of Little Rock. The earnestness and sincerity manifested in 
this telegram is of unusual character. I think these great 
organizations must have considered our Philippine relations 
from every angle, and it is my judgment at least that they 
have come to the conclusion that there is but one solution of 
this difficult and irritating problem, and that is to give the 
Philippines their independence, 

I want in a brief time to touch upon the history of our free- 
trade relations with the Philippine Islands, and therefore shall 
not discuss any other features of our relations with these islands. 
Our free-trade relations with the Philippine Islands was first 
Suggested by Presidents Roosevelt and Taft, Governor General 
Taft being the greatest champion of this relationship. In 1909 
provisions were made in the tariff bill of that year for partial 
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free-trade relations with the Philippine Islands. It is im- 
material to this discussion what the limitations in this particu- 
lar bill were. After the initiation of the free-trade relations in 
1909 Congress passed an act in 1918 opening wide the doors 
of the Philippine Islands for the passage of American products 
duty free. In the same bill we provided for the products of the 
Philippine Islands to enter our country free of duty except 
where not more than 20 per cent of such products was of foreign 
production. These relations have been practically undisturbed 
until the present time. $ 
OUR TRADE IN THE PHILIPPINES BEGAN IN 1900 

In 1900 we find the markets of Europe were receiving a vast 
majority of Philippine products. In fact of all the Philippine 
foreign trade we only had about one-sixth of its volume; 
whereas China had better than one-third and the United King- 
dom had approximately one-fifth. To be specific, in 1900 the 
foreign commerce of the Philippine Islands amounted to 68,- 
100.000 pesos, or 834.050.000. Of this the United States had 
10,600,000 pesos, the United Kingdom 13,600,000 pesos and China 
24,700,000 pesos, the remainder being divided among Japan, 
France, Spain, Germany, and the British Bast Indies. There- 
fore it will be seen when we took over the islands that of their 
68,100,000 pesos the other nations of the earth had better than 
58,000,000 pesos of this trade. 

FILIPINOS OPPOSED TO FRED TRADE 

When the first bill was introduced in 1909 proposing free 
trade the Filipinos strongly opposed it, A resolution was in- 
troduced in the assembly or lower house of their legislature 
strongly protesting against the United States imposing free 
trade upon them, and finally was passed by a unanimous vote. 
At that time they did not have a Filipino senate, but the Philip- 
pine Commission, composed of five members, served the pur- 
pose of a senate, and this commission, notwithstanding a ma- 
jority of its members were American citizens, adopted this reso- 
lution by a majority vote. This resolution was transmitted to 
the Philippine Commissioners who were serving the islands in 
Congress at that time and one of those Commissioners, voicing 
the sentiments of himself and his colleague, took the floor of 
this House and strongly protested against the Filipinos being 
ferced by this Government into a free-trade agreement. This 
briefly is the history of the attitude of the Philippines toward 
the present free-trade relations existing between them and this 
country. I do not know how more positively the voice of 
10,000,000 people could have been expressed than through their 
assembly, the Philippine Commission and the Philippine Com- 
missioners here in Congress. Whether it has been a good or 
bad bargain for either the Americans or the Filipinos, it must 
always be remembered that this great and powerful Nation 
forced a weak and humble people, against their protests, into our 
present commercial relationship. 

REASONS FILIPINOS OPPOSED FREE TRADE 

The reasons for the Filipinos opposing free trade can easily 
be seen when it is given thoughtful consideration. They had 
well-established markets in Europe and in the Orient. These 
markets had been established for decades and had produced 
nothing but good will between the Filipinos and the people with 
whom they traded. To break away from these pleasant rela- 
tions and enter into a free-trade agreement with the United 
States meant to abandon an international acquaintance and 
good will for a concentration of all their trade with one coun- 
try. Notwithstanding the Filipinos protested against the de- 
moralization of their trade relations with European and ori- 
ental countries, the United States said, “You will have to 
take it,” and the Filipinos took it. 

It also meant a revolutionary change in providing revenues 
for their government. Approximately one-third of their reve- 
nues at that time was derived from customs duties. To enter 
into this relationship and permit the products of the United 
States to come into the Philippines duty free meant, of course, 
the shutting out of the products of other countries and the loss 
of revenues aggregating millions of pesos. Therefore the 
Filipinos had grave fears that such a revolutionary procedure 
would interfere with the stability of their reyenues, But not- 
withstanding the Filipinos’ fears the the United States said, 
“You will have to take it, and the Filipinos took it. 

In the third place, the Filipinos who have for centuries longed 
for the day to come when they might be a free and independent 
people, mold their islands into one government, and have their 
own flag, saw in free trade an insurmountable barrier to their 
ambitions. Whatever error may have attended their judgment 
in the first two reasons named for opposing free trade, every- 
one now who has given any unbiased study to the Philippine 
problem knows that their protestations on this account were 
prophetic and well grounded. They felt that to exclude trade 
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with other nations, which a free-trade relation would do, would 
mean to invite American capital to come into their islands and 
to invite only the capital of other nations to get out. They 
knew that when American capital once became intrenched in 
the Philippine Islands that they would encounter the opposition 
of powerful groups who would always want back of them the 
political protection of the American flag and the security of 
the American Treasury. That the Filipino was thinking 
straight is amply justified by the existence to-day of powerful 
financial organizations which are opposing independence at any 
time. Notwithstanding the Filipinos saw in this free-trade rela- 
ton a death blow to their hopes and ambitions for independence, 
the United States said, “ You will have to take it,” and the 
Filipinos took it. 

There are other reasons I might assign, but these come quickly 
to the mind and appeal to one as good and sufficient reasons 
for the attitude of the Filipino toward free trade relations 
with the United States. It is well for those who now would 
ask this Government to do away with free trade relations and 
subject the Filipino goods to tariff duties to remember that 
it was by no voluntary act of the Philippines that they came 
under the American flag. It is further to be remembered that 
he is the citizen of no country; he has no government except 
what we permit him to have, and therefore he has no flag. The 
Filipinos are simply adopted children of the United States. 
They are our wards, and the good or evil which has come to 
them through a free trade relation forced upon them by the 
United States must be maintained if the United States is to 
keep its face in dealing with other nations of the earth. 

THE BENEFITS OF FREE TRADE 

It would be difficult to discover which has been the greater bene- 
ficiary in this free relationship. The balance of our trade may, 
from the standpoint of dollars and cents, weigh to the advan- 
tage of the Philippines; but when you take into consideration 
the incidental benefits, such as banking, insurance, shipping, 
and various other enterprises, the American industry, I believe, 
will have received the greater advantage. It is interesting to 
note that over $29,000,000 of American agricultural products 
were sent into the Philippines in 1928, and that cotton prod- 
ucts from the southern and western farmers amounted to more 
than $15,000,000. 

American trade in the Philippines in 30 years has increased 


from 10,000,000 pesos to 398,000,000 in 1928. 


Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAGON. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I believe the gentleman said the Filipino has 
no flag. Is it not a fact that the Filipinos are protected under 
the same flag that Arkansas and Missouri are protected and 
that they are protected in every nation where that flag goes? 

Mr. RAGON. He has no citizenship; and I say again he has 
no flag he can call his own, I still insist on that statement, 

The effect of our free trade relations upon the Filipino trade 
with other countries can be seen when the United Kingdom 
during that same period has only doubled its trade with the 
Philippines from 13,000,000 to 27,000,000 pesos. China in that 
same period has had her trade with the Philippines decreased 
from 24,000,000 pesos to 20,000,000 pesos. To-day, instead of 
the United States having only a little over 16 per cent of the 
Philippine trade it has 69 per cent. That the Philippine Islands 
have been an impetus to American trade in the Orient is shown 
by the fact that our trade with the Orient has increased many 
times since we have had the Philippines. This constitutes our 
reward for forcing upon the Philippine Islands the free trade 
relationship which now exists. 

STATEMENT OF SECRETARY OF STATE STIMSON 


Secretary of State Stimson, who was until recently Gover- 
nor General of the Philippines, stated to the Ways and Means 
Committee, in opposition to the abandonment of free-trade 
relations, that when he became Governor General he called in 
a council of the best minds in the Philippine Islands to dis- 
cuss how they might promote their general welfare. They 
agreed upon a program and he set about to carry it out by 
inviting American capital to come there and investigate the 
possibilities for profitable business enterprises in the Philip- 
pines, This several American enterprises did, some even going 
so far as to formulate plans. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The time of the gentleman from Arkansas 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
tional minutes. 

Mr. RAGON. Then there was introduced into Congress the 
Timberlake resolution limiting the tonnage of sugar which 
would come into this country from the Philippines duty free. 
Immediately American capital became timid. Many business 
men who at first became interested then became indifferent. 
The results coming from this resolution had a bad effect, he 
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said, in the financial development of the Philippines. If a reso- 
lution affecting only one of their products can have such an 
effect, what will be the effect upon the future development of 
the Philippine Islands with all of these powerful organizations 
pleading before the committees of Congress for a complete 
elimination of the free-trade relations with the Philippines upon 
all their products coming into this country. I not only re- 
ceived the telegram which I read, but in one mail received 8 
or 10 letters from cottonseed-oil concerns representing them- 
selves and the cotton farmers of the South and the West, plead- 
ing for either restoration of tariff upon the Philippine products 
or to give the islands their independence. 

Agitation of this question has assumed such proportions that 
it can not help but drive American capital away from the 
Philippines. Its withering influence is not only manifested 
upon American capital but domestic capital of the Philippines 
becomes timid and is afraid to embark upon any program of 
industrial expansion. It simply means that with this agitation 
the present political status of the Philippine Islands can not 
with fairness to them be maintained. 

Free-trade relations with the Philippine Islands was first 
prompted by Republican administrations under Roosevelt and 
Taft. A Republican Congress was the first to pass any kind of 
free-trade relations. I therefore not only appeal to members of 
the Democratic minority, but I more strongly appeal to the 
Republican majority, who have control of the executive and 
legislative branches of this Government, to solve this difficult 
problem. 

INDEPENDENCE UNQUALIFIEDLY PROMISED 

Freedom and independence has been promised the Philippines 
by every official spokesman of the United States Government in 
the Philippines since the administration of President McKinley. 
Taft, Roosevelt, Wilson, and subsequent administrations have 
made clear that to the Philippines it is our purpose to even- 
tually give them independence. This sentiment was crystallized 
in the solemn covenants of a statute known as the Jones law, 
which provided that the Philippines should have their independ- 
ence when a stabilized government was formed in the islands. 
We are facing this unqualified promise for independence upon 
one hand and the demands of these powerful groups to fulfill 
that promise on the other hand. 

I will say to you frankly, these conditions which have only 
recently grown to such great proportions have caused me to 
change my mind and believe that we will never have a satisfac- 
tory solution of this question until we give them their inde- 
pendence. My friends, our flag has always stood as hope and 
protection of a weak and feeble people, even on our own shores, 
in the West Indies, in South and Central America; yes, since 
the World War even to the small and weak countries in the far 
reaches of Europe, That flag was carried into the Orient by a 
Republican administration. It was placed there as a guide rail 
for 12,000,000 weak and helpless people to use in learning the 
paths of self-government, and these people are now ready. to 
walk alone and to stand alone, and to-day they are looking up 
onto the folds of that flag and they are asking you and they are 
asking me if it is our purpose to permit it to become a flag of a 
hope deferred and a promise broken. 

The grange, dairy products organizations, and the American 
Farm Bureau, representing 25,000,000 American farmers who 
are in a condition of greatest distress, have demanded inde- 
pendence for the islands. They feel that the present commer- 
cial status with the islands is working a hardship upon the 
American farmer and they are asking that these cords of re- 
straint upon our own flesh and blood be broken and the islands 
be given their independence, The strong plea of American labor 
is added in protection for itself and in sympathy for the pitiful 
condition of American agriculture, The industrialists of the 
East, smarting under their tariff disappointments, will complete 
the powerful coalition for independence of the Philippines. This 
perplexing problem is put squarely up to the Republican admin- 
istration; it may be an unwelcome child upon your doorsteps, 
but it is your responsibility, and you should meet it fairly and 
squarely out in the open upon the floor of this House, where a 
majority of both Republican and Democrats can express them- 
selves one way or the other. The question can not be settled 
by ducking and dodging through devious ways in the secret 
recesses of some committee room, Twenty-five million Ameri- 
can farmers, twelve million Filipinos, several million American 
wage earners, and the industry of this country demand that 
this question be given a fair and open treatment. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, [ yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Sparks]. [Applause.] 

Mr. SPARKS. Mr, Chairman, this session of Congress has 
had and still has preblems of supreme importance. Our atten- 
tion was invited the other day to a matter that I trust will 
receive the favorable attention of Congress at this session. I 
have reference to a matter referred to by the distinguished 
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chairman of the Immigration Committee a few days ago in this 
House. We were informed by him that efforts would be made at 
this session to fix a basis for the admission of immigrants to this 
country from the other countries of the Western Hemisphere. 
Our present legislation does not cover a matter of this kind. 

During the struggling days of our young Republie immigra- 
tion problems were unknown, but about 1820, when the new 
Nation had demonstrated with reasonable certainty its ability 
to successfully endure, there began a substantial flow of immi- 
gration from the various countries of Europe. Our Republic, 
then in its infancy, welcomed the people of other lands to assist 
in the development of the vast resources of the Nation. 

The people who then came to our shores realized that they 
were coming to a new country to share the hardships and priva- 
tions that were incident to the settlement of a new country. 
The freedom from restraints that they believed themselves 
unjustly subjected to in their native lands sufficiently com- 
pensated them for the hazards they were assuming in fighting 
the battles that were incident to the exploration of undeveloped 
regions of the new country. Doubtless they felt that their 
labors would not only bring them greater enjoyment in the exer- 
cise of privileges they were denied in their mother country, 
but that their posterity might be the beneficiaries of a heritage 
enriched by their contributions. 

The task which awaited the new arrivals to our country from 
other shores was of such a character that, generally, only the 
strong, physically and mentally, undertook the responsibility 
of meeting that task. The imurigrant of such characteristics 
was a beneficial contribution to our country’s welfare. They 
loyally cooperated with their new neighbors in the development 
of the agricultural and industrial life of the country. 

The passing of years which has transformed our Nation from 
a struggling young republic to a nation with its vast resources 
greatly developed, its domains traversed with a network of in- 
dustrial activities, and its population increased to an amazing 
extent, presents a picture entirely unlike the period when the 
burdens of development were in a primitive condition, Having 
reached such a development in our national life, our thoughts 
and attention should be directed toward the conservation of the 
rights and privileges which the citizenship of this country now 
enjoy. 

A our consideration of this matter we should not be unmind- 
ful of our adopted sons and daughters, who are separated from 
those who are near and dear to them, and who are longing for 
the time to come, when they, too, may join their more fortunate 
loved ones in the land of great opportunities. We should deal 
with them reasonably, ever keeping in mind our obligations to 
our own countrymen. Through our citizenship and their an- 
cestry the opportunities of to-day were made possible. A further 
encroachment upon their rights and privileges should be jeal- 
ously guarded and protected. Our wide-open doors to the peo- 
ple of the Western Hemisphere should be sufficiently closed to 
meet our just obligations to our people. 

The fact that the immigrant comes to our country is generally 
attributable to conditions less favorable to him in his own coun- 
try Such being true, he is readily agreeable to undermine those 
who come in contact with him in this country in their line of 
endeavor. Such attitude on the part of the immigrant weakens 
the standard previously maintained and proportionately weak- 
ens our national stability. The attitude of such immigrants not 
only undermines the economic conditions of our people with 
whom they come in competition but it injects into the communi- 
ties where they reside different modes of living inferior to the 
high standards enjoyed by the people of this country, and re- 
quires our people to compete with conditions which are degrading 
und demoralizing to our standards of civilization. 

Many of them, clannishly inclined, cling to their native cus- 
toms and rules of conduct with no apparent desire to conform 
to the customs of this country. Inspired primarily by personal 
gain with no thought of responsibllity for the administration of 
government, and with little, if any, concern for the perpetuity 
of our institutions, they move on in their selfish and restricted 
pathway, participating in the benefits of our economic system 
and the liberties we enjoy, but do not accept our country’s obli- 
gations. The generosity of our Government should be so cir- 
cumscribed as to protect for our own countrymen the rich 
heritage so generously bequeathed by our ancestry. 

The greatest influx of immigrants to our country from the 
other countries of the Western Hemisphere of recent years is 
from Mexico, For the fiscal year ending June 80, 1929, there 
were 38,980 Immigrant aliens, or newcomers for residence in this 
country, admitted from Mexico. During the same fiscal year, 
10,500 Mexicans left this country for their native land, leaving 
n net increase of Mexican aliens in this country for said fiscal 
year of 31,885. Of those admitted during said period, 11.581 
were unskilled laborers, 3,167 farm laborers, 4,252 skilled labor- 
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ers, 1,266 servants, 732 engaged in various professions, 1,295 in 
miscellaneous occupations, and 16,687 were listed as having no 
occupation, Of the number so admitted during said fiscal year, 
24,798 were male and 14,182 female and 22,391 were single. 

During said period our immigrant admissions from Mexico 
were the second largest of our immigrant entries from the dif- 
ferent countries of the world, and in the year preceding the 
immigration from Mexico to this country, exceeded by approxi- 
mately 3,000 that of any other country. Germany furnished the 
largest contribution to our population during the last fiscal period. 

During the last fiscal period there were 233 Mexicans de- 
ported for having participated in crimes involving moral turpi- 
tude, constituting the largest number of deportees of any 
nationality. Within this period 460 Mexicans were deported 
because they were criminals at the time of their admission, and 
in this class, also, they constituted the largest number of any 
nationality. Aliens of the immoral classes, including prostitutes 
after entry, procurers, and persons coming for immoral purposes, 
numbered 395 during this period, of whom 300 were Mexicans, 

It will be observed that the nonquota country of Mexico has 
taken advantage of our liberality and poured their unsatisfied 
humanity within our borders, In justice to the other nations 
of the world, we should adopt some course of action relative to 
the admission of immigrants from such nonquota countries, In 
1920 there were 478,383 Mexicans in this country; 433,028 were 
aliens. Only 4.8 per cent of the Mexicans then in the country 
were naturalized, constituting the lowest percentage among the 
immigrants. 

We are, then, confronted with the serious problem. Shall 
we continue to extend our hospitality to those who have been 
unappreciative of the rights so generously granted, who main- 
tain their loyalty to their native country, who do not choose to 
share our country’s obligations? Our country bas been the 
asyium for the oppressed of other lands who cheerfully assumed 
their responsibilities of government and who marched by the 
side of the citizen of this country in upholding our Nation’s 
honor either in time of peace or war. While our country has 
been enriched by such contributions, it shonld not blind us in 
meeting the problems which are materially affecting our eco- 
nomic conditions, and will burden our population with an un- 
sympathetic people through whose veins the patriotic and loyal 
blood of true American citizenship does not flow, and whose 
hearts do not beat in unison with the progressive development 
of the present time. 

The people of other lands have partaken liberally of our 
hospitality. We have shared with them the liberties we prize 
and cherish. We are now faced with conditions that make it 
imperative that we demonstrate our loyalty to the citizenship 
of our land, ‘We must protect our wage earners, farmers, and 
laborers from the perils that will inevitably result from a con- 
tinned flow of immigrants to our country from the nonquota 
countries. We should meet that responsibility in a spirit of 
fairness actuated by a noble purpose to so act that we may 
transmit to our posterity a heritage of great opportunities, 
and that industry and toil may continue to receive its just 
reward. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN]. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman and gentleman, the matter I 
present is based on a controversy I had on the 16th day of 
December last, with the gentleman from Minnesota, in which 
our statistics did not agree. So I desire to submit the definitely 
ascertained facts. 

On the 16th day of December, 1929, in a speech delivered on 
the floor of the House relative to Nebraska’s diamond jubilee, 
I made the statement that Nebraska had a larger attendance at 
its State fair than any other State. The statement was chal- 
lenged by my friend, Hon. Mr. Knutson, of Minnesota, whose 
State had heretofore led in State-fair attendance. I have taken 
time and opportunity to verify the correctness of my statement 
of leadership and the following figures fairly support my general 
statement then made, The attendance for the years 1928 and 
1929 at the leading State fairs are as follows, arranged in the 
order of the State’s rank in 1929: 
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Nebraska State Fair 
Ohio State Fair. . 
Minnesota State Fair. 
Iowa State Fair 
Kansas State Fair. 
Tilinois State Fair. 
Missouri State Fair. 
Wisconsin State Fair. 
Indians State Fair.. 
New York State Fair 
Michigan State Fair 
e T 


437, 660 
437, 000 
433, 263 
432, 257 
350, 009 
330, 900 
281, 992 
272, 411 
245, 104 
235, 90 
196, 400 
145, 000 


367, 225 
350, 000 
$21, 000 


200, 449 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How much was the attendance at the Ne- 
braska fair? 

Mr. SLOAN. Four hundred and thirty-seven thousand six 
hundred and sixty. 3 

Mr. SIMMONS. This probably does not have anything to do 
directly with what the gentleman is saying, but charges have 
been made on the floor of the House regarding the enforcement 
of the liquor law in Nebraska, and it might be said that at the 
State fair in the eight days that the fair was in session out of 
the 437,000 that attended there were only two arrests for intoxi- 
cation. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman 

Mr. SLOAN. I thought that would get a rise out of New 
York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If we had such lax enforcement as they 
have in Nebraska, we might have as good a percentage as the 
rest. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SLOAN. I suppose if New York would do its duty and 
help the Federal Goverument, you could join with us in a proper 
boast. New York State Fair in 1929 had an attendance of 
235,996. According to population, Nebraska had an attendance 
of 337 out of a thousand at its State fair, good, law-abiding 
citizens, as my colleague has stated, while New York had 22 
people for every thousand population attending its State fair. 
I do not know whether the inducements were greater at the 
State fair or Manhattan, but at any event they did not attend 
the New York State Fair. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Will the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. SLOAN. I yield to my colleague. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Has the gentleman any information as to 
what the condition of the twenty-two out of the thousand were 
that attended the New York State Fair? [Laughter.] 

Mr. SLOAN. Merey characterizes me always, and I will 
say nothing about it. [Laughter.] 

Let me say for the benefit of my Minnesota friend that 
Minnesota had a 9-day fair, while we had only eight days, 
and her average daily attendance was 48,000 and ours was 
54,000. 

The following are the number of people in each of the States 
mentioned for every 1,000 inhabitants thereof, based on the 
1920 census: 

Nebraska. 
Kansas ~~ 
Minnesota... 
A 
Wisconsin 


Indiana 
Missouri — 


Oklahom 
Tilinois.._ 
Michigan. 
New York 

That Nebraskans take such cordial interest in 
fair is warranted by the following facts: 

First. Nebraska this year moved up from the sixth rank 
in value of farm products to fifth. 

Second. From a yield of $323,524,000 in 1928 to $343,707,000 
in 1929. 

Third. Nebraska during 15 years averaged ninth place. 

Fourth. She is outranked this year by Texas, California, 
Iowa, and Illinois. 

The State fairs in the Corn Belt are the “ Well organized 
harvest homes“ of that section. 

Of the States given, Nebraska has the smallest population 
as well as the largest fair attendance, and cur fair like our 
State is out of debt. Our fair is located out at the crossing 
of the meridian “Best of the West,” and parallel “ Worth of 
the North.“ [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to revise and abbreviate 
my remarks. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection it is so ordered. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr, LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have had occasion to 
call to the attention of the House more that one the tendency 
on the part of the Federal courts to encroach upon the duties 
and powers of State regulatory commissions having jurisdiction 
over public-utility companies. I made a very serious charge 
several months ago concerning an order that was signed at 
night, taking from the State courts a case, commonly known as 
the 5-cent fare, of great importance to the people of the city 
of New York, improperly taken from the State courts, and I 
shocked some of my colleagues in my attack on and criticism 
of that particular judge. That judge-has since resigned under 
fire and in disgrace. We have now another situation in New 


State 


their 
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York, and this one will come home to every city in this country 
before long. I refer to the interference of the Federal court with 
the powers of the State public-service commissions in regulating 
telephone rates. I have introduced in the House every year for 
the last five years what is now known as H. R. 132, which has 
been referred to the Committee on the Judiciary, a bill which 
would limit the jurisdiction of Federal courts in seeking to 
interfere with the order of a commission or administrative board 
of a State regulating a public-utility company, except, of course, 
in cases involving interstate commerce, 

Be it enacted, etc., That no district or circuit court of the United 
States or judge thereof shall have jurisdiction to entertain any bill 
of complaint to suspend or restrain the enforcement, operation, or exe- 
cution of any order made by an administrative board or commission 
in any State, acting under and pursuant to the statutes of such State, 
where such order was made after hearing upon notice, nor to entertain 
jurisdiction of any bill of complaint to suspend or restrain the en- 
forcement, operation, or execution of the statute under which such 
order was made in any case where under the statutes of that State 
provision is made for a judicial review of such order upon the law 
and the facts: Provided, That nothing herein contained shall limit or 
affect in any manner the jurisdiction of district and circuit courts of 
the United States and judges thereof in matters affecting interstate 
commerce, nor to prohibit such court or courts or the judges thereof 
from entertaining any bill of complaint to suspend or restrain the 
enforcement, operation, or execution of any order made by an admin- 
istrative board or commission in any State in so far as such order 
affects interstate commerce, 


I have been unable to get action on this bill for some reason 
or other. When the Federal courts in other States become as 
brazen as our court in New York, then I expect the country 
will see the necessity for curbing the power of the Federal 
court and preventing it from becoming the handmaiden of 
public-utility companies, willing to do their dirty work. In 
New York State we have a public-service commission that has 
been generous to the public-utility companies, It has been so 
generous as to be charged with being partial to the public- 
utility companies. In 1924 the New York Telephone Co. went 
before the public-service commission of our State and obtained 
un increase. They were not satisfied with that increase, and 
they took their demand for still higher rates to the Federal 
court, on the fiction that the increased rate granted to them 
by the State public-service commission was not sufficient and 
that even the rate granted was confiscatory. The Federal 
court appointed a master, who has been holding hearings for 
four years. In the notice which I received as a subscriber to 
the telephone—and I admit we have the greatest telephone 
system in the world in New York City; I will even concede that 
it is most efficient, with 1,000,000 subscribers—they said: 


New YORK TELEGRAPH Co., 
New York, January 21, 1930. 
To all users of our service: 

The recent decision of the United States district court in the tele- 
phone-rate case is of importance to the people of the State of New 
York. As one of our customers, we are anxious to have you know the 
facts, briefly as to the history of the case and more completely as to the 
necessity for such increases as will be made in the rates charged for 
local telephone service. 

The court’s decision is the final determination in a series of rate 
proceedings first started nine years ago. At that time the company 
found its rates entirely inadequate because of higher wage levels, in- 
creased material prices, and changed operating conditions arising out 
of the economic situation brought about by the war. Application for 
adequate rates was then made to the public-service commission. This 
investigation, extending over two years, resulted in increasing some- 
what the rates in New York City and decreasing them outside of New 
York City. The company gave these rates the test of actual experience 
which showed that they not only failed to produce a fair return but 
failed—by several millions of dollars—to produce even the return 
which the commission had intended. 

In January, 1924, therefore, the company asked the commission for 
an immediate increase in rates. This the commission did not grant, 
and the company was forced, in April of the same year, to bring a 
suit in the United States district court to stop confiscation of its prop- 
erty. The court granted a surcharge of 10 per cent on rates for local 
service in New York City pending final disposition of the case. Out- 
side of New York City no change was made. As is usual in such cases, 
the court appointed a special master as its representative to take tes- 
timony and hearings were begun in October, 1924. The defendants in 
the case were the public-service commission, the city of New York, 
and the State of New York. In 1926 the commission granted some 
further relief, which was still inadequate. 

During the four years consumed in these hearings every phase and 
angle of the company's property and business was presented to the 
master in great detail and with great frankness. Both sides had 
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ample opportunity to present any facts or arguments bearing on their 
views in this case. The case for the defendants was presented by 
representatives of the city of New York, of the State of New York, 
and of the public-service commission. Their experts examined the com- 
pany's books, records, and property. The results of this examination 
were placed before the master in the form of testimony and exhibits. 
More than 600 witnesses were beard and their testimony covered 36,500 
typewritten pages. In addition, over 3,000 exhibits relating to the 
company's operations were placed In evidence. 

After the taking of testimony was concluded the master considered 
the record of the case for six months before presenting his report to 
the court on March 11, 1929. This report was, of course, subject to the 
court's review. Eight months later, after a final hearing, the court 
rendered its decision and on December 27, 1929, entered its final de 
cree, in which it fixed the value of the property for rate-making 
purposes, named 7 per cent as the rate of return to be earned upon that 
value, held that the rates complained of did not produce an adequate 
return and were confiscatory, and authorized the company to charge 
higher rates, provided such rates should not produce a return greater 
than 7 per cent upon the fair value of the property. 

During the entire period of nine years covering these various rate 
proceedings, wages which constitute 65 per cent of our total operating 
expense have continued to rise, Other expenses, notably for service 
improvements, have also risen in spite of the fact that we have taken 
ndvantage of every economy resulting from increased efficiency, im- 
proved operating methods and practices, as well as technical develop» 
ments in the art produced by the Bell Laboratories. 

Notwithstanding the Inadequate return the company has gone ahead 
with the tremendous expansion program required by the constant eco- 
nomic growth of the State in order that industry might not be retarded 
by inferior telephone service. Paralleling our expansion program, 
which now makes it possible to give telephone service when and where 
the demand arises, we bave gone ahead with a service-improvement 
program which has been largely responsible for the high grade of serv- 
ice now being rendered throughout the State. During the last five 
yenrs the average time for establishing all toll connections has been 
reduced about 45 per cent and the avernge time for establishing con- 
nections on calls to the more distant points has been decreased about 
65 per cent. The time required to install service after receiving the 
order bas been reduced by approximately two days, and because of 
large expenditures for preventive maintenance a substantial reduction 
has been made in the amount of trouble experienced on subscribers’ 
telephones. Local service has improved proportionately in both speed 
and accuracy. 

During the last five years $8376,000,000 has been expended in carry- 
ing out our expansion and service-iniprovement program, Constant 
progress in depandability and speed has been made, but it is obvious 
that progress can not continue unless the financial stability of the com- 
pany is assured, The industries of the State are growing rapidly and 
we must continue to meet the demands of an ever-increasing volume of 
service, The company must continue to Invest millions of dollars each 
year on construction of new buildings, central-office equipment, under- 
ground cables, toll cables, etc., to provide more service to existing cus- 
tomers and to satisfy promptly the requirements of new customers. In 
the current year alone we shall require about $120,000,000 to carry out 
our construction and service-improvement program, 

The telephone industry must attract large sums of money each year 
from the investing public. A falr return must be assured or the public 
will make Its investments elsewhere and the company can obtain a fair 
return on its property only by charging adequate rates for the service 
its renders, The interests of the public and the company are common 
in this respect for no community can expand unless its utilities can ex- 
pand with It. Inadequate revenues, it continued, would mean an in- 
ferior service which would be more costly to the public than the rates 
necessary to assure good service, 

In accordance with the court’s decree, the company will put into 
effect February 1, 1980, new rates for exchange service throughout New 
York State, New rates will also be introduced on that date in that 
portion of Connecticut operated by this company. During the last few 
years many communities have grown faster than others, both in popu- 
lation and the number of telephones which can be reached in the local 
calling arets. This situation has brought about inequalities in rates 
charged for service in the various communities. In addition, there are 
items of equipment used for special services which are not bearing their 
proper share of the cost of rendering such service. For these reasons 
all adjustments in the new rates will not be in equal amounts. Some 
rates will be increased more than others, some will not be changed, and 
in some instances rates will be reduced. The new rates will remove 
inequities existing In our present schedules, and will be fair to all cus- 
tomers In all classes of service and in all sizes of exchanges. Through- 
out the rates have been developed in accordance with the policy of this 
company, many times publicly stated in the following words: 

“In the best interest of our customers and ourselves rates for tele- 
phone service should be adjusted on the basis of the best possible service 
at the lowest cost consistent with financial safety, thus permitting fun 
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use of the service with a reasonable margin above the cost of furnishing 
such service.“ 

The total additional gross revenue will represent an increase of ap- 
proximately 7 per cent over the present annual gross revenue of the 
company, which increase will yield a return of approximately, but not 
more than, 7 per cent on the value of our property, as fixed by the 
court, 

A statement discussing the new rates is inclosed. Changes in the 
method of charging for certain services have been made In some ex- 
changes, all of which are related to our plans for service improvements. 
The changes affecting your locality are discussed in the rate statement. 

In this letter an effort has been made to inform you as to the differ- 
ent aspects of the rate case and the introduction of the new rates. 
With the new rates in force, we expect to constantly Improve the sery- 
ice to the end that you will find your use of the telephone Increasingly 
dependable and satisfactory to you. 

If further information Is desired, any of our business-office employees 
will gladly furnish it. 

J. S. MeCuttocn, President. 


Gentlemen, do you know what the court considered? They 
went back to the early days of the telephone. They went back 
to the laying of the original conduits 25 or 80 years ago, and 
valued that property on a reproduction theory. To give you 
an idea how far-fetched they were in their greed, they capital- 
ized what they called experience, and that was added to the 
consumers’ rate. They took the cost of training operators, 
multiplied it by the number of thousands of operators they had, 
and they capitalized the amount and that was included. Some 
of these wild theories were allowed by the court. In other 
words, they not only owned the physical property, but they took 
the stand that they owned their employees, and that their em- 
ployees could not work for any other company, assuming they 
would lose their franchise. 

Let me give you an idea of what this means, because it is 
coming to your cities. The initial cost of a call for-a business 
concern now is 8 cents—an increase of 26 per cent on the 
initial number of calls. On the residential phones there is an 
increase of 12 per cent. Most of you gentlemen are familiar 
with New York. If I call from Manhattan one of my col- 
leagues in Brooklyn, which is now considered a double call, it 
will cost me 16 cents to talk across the river for 3 minutes; 
and they have established a 83-minute time on a local call, so 
that if I spoke for 4 minutes it would add 10 cents to my 
charge, which would make 26 cents for talking to one of my 
colleagues across the river for 4 minutes. Talk about your 
crime wave! That is the greatest judicial larceny that has 
ever been committed on the American people. Here is a sample 
of only a few of the increased rates granted: 


RATES FOR TELEPHONE SERVICE 


In accordance with the Federal court decision discussed in the Inclosed 
letter, rates for local service are being increased generally throughout 
the State, effective February 1, 1930. An explanation of the rates 
applying in your central office district is given in this folder. 

Below are shown the new rates for the principal classes of service 
available in your district. 


Message rate service 


Business: 

Individual line, including 75 local messages 

Extension telephones, each 

Private branch exchange— 
Switchboards, per position (depending on type) 5. 00-35. 
Telephones, each Y 
First trunk, including 75 local messages. 
Additional trunks, each 


Residence : 
Individual line, Including 66 local messages 
Extension telephones, each 

Additional local messages per month: 
Allowance to 300, 5 cents each. 
From 301 to 600, inclusive, 4½ cents each. 
From 601 to 900, Inclusive, 4 cents each. 
Above 900, 3% cents each. 

The regulations covering extra directory listings have been changed 
to limit free listings to one per subscriber. These regulations will not 
become effective for listings now in tbe directory until the summer 1930 
issue. 

Modifications have also been made in the rates and regulations apply- 
ing to other forms of service. 

Changes have been made in the method of charging for calls to points 
in New York City, as shown on the following pages. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. What judge made that order? 
Mr, LAGUARDIA. A statutory court. The master was Isaac 
R. Oeland, and the judges of the statutory court were Judges 
Manton, Swan, and Chase. This is based upon the theory 
that the rate fixed by the public-service commission was con- 
fiscatory, and here I have the returns of the telephone company. 
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They started this action in 1924, and to date they have paid 
every year 8 per cent dividends on their common stock, and 
6% per cent on the preferred stock. In 1924 their telephone 
operating revenues were $136,375,001, and their operating ex- 
penses were $105,465,417. That year the company paid out 
$16,375,360 dividends equal to 8 per cent on their common stock. 
The figures for the intervening years I shall put in the RECORD. 
They continued to pay 8 per cent on their common and 6 
per cent on their preferred stock all through these years to date. 
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We come now to 1928. Their operating revenue was $180,- 
908,592 and their operating expenses $129,493,917, Then, after 
paying taxes, and after paying interest on their bonded indebt- 
edness, after providing for a sinking fund, they paid preferred 
dividends to the amount of $1,625,000 at the rate of 6½ per cent, 
and also paid $22,446,000, which is 8 per cent on their common 
stock, 

Here is a summary of the financial condition of this company 
since 1923: 


JANUARY 27 


Income account, years ended December 31 (New York Telephone Co. only) 


1928 


1927 1926 1925 1923 


Telephone operating revenues 
‘Telephone operating expenses. 


Net telephone operating revenues. 
Uncollectible operating revenues 
‘Taxes assignable to operations 


$180, 908, 592 
129, 493, 917 
51, 414, 675 

856, 065 
13, 164, 313 


$157, 128, 099 
115, 064, 459 


$120, 540, 555 


$186, 495, 378 
91, 314, 502 


133, 066, 057 


$178, 205, 068 
127, 427, 964 


50, 777, 704 
986, 149 984, 250 
14, 189, 548 13, 591, 589 


20, 226, 053 
604, 986 
8,344, 402 


53, 429, 321 
g 8 
10, 572, 362 


Total operating income 
Net nonoperating revenues. 


37, 304, 207 


5, 245, 20 


a] i 
38, 253, 624 36, 201, 856 
5, 059, 127 3, 646, 040 


30, 500, 34 
3, 816, 850 


20, 186, 625 


21, 482, 304 382 


6, 913, 218 


8 n T A E E c — 
Deductions: 
Rent and miscellaneous 
Funded debt interest 
Other interest 
Debt discount and e 


42, 639, 595 


4,779, S40 
7, 040, 037 
1, 488, 703 

212, 295 


34, 317, 199 


4, 164, 551 
7, 198, 290 
3, 718, 155 

213, 470 


29, 823, 859 


8, 424, 508 
7, 327, 830 
848, 652 
214, 368 


43, 312, 751 


4, 665, 193 

7, 108, 746 

3, 013, 25 
212, 774 


39, 847, 896 


4, 463, 838 
7, 163, 597 
1, 305, 550 

213, 209 


28, 395, 522 


213, 885 


Balance net income 
Preferred dividends. _ 
Common dividends. ....-..---.-.--------=---- 


29, 169, 020 

1, 625. 000 
22, 448, 000 
Miscellaneous appropriations of iucomo 4 


14, 930, 712 | 
521 


17, 990, 503 
1, 198, 881 
16, 375, 360 


19, 024, 733 
1, 625, 766 
16, 375, 360 


28, 312, 788 | 
1, 625, 000 
22, 448, 000 


26, 701, 702 
1, 625, 699 
22, 448, 000 
998, 000 


Balance for corporate surplus 
Times bond interest earned 


And they paid the 8 per cent on the common stock in 1924, in 
1925, in 1926, in 1927, and in 1928. I can not understand—it is 
difficult to explain—how they can base an action and receive a 
judgment and decree on the ground that the rate as fixed by the 
State commission is confiseatory when they paid an 8 per cent 
dividend on the common stock all through those years. 

Mr. Chairman, that is the kind of conduct that shakes confi- 
dence in our Federal judiciary. There was no need to go into 
the Federal court. We have a public-service commission, which 
I say has been so generous that it is charged with being partial 
to these corporations. They have the right of review in the 
State courts, 

Now, Mr. Chairman, these utility corporations have simply 
got to be stopped from interfering in such purely local matters. 
In going to the Federal court public-utility corporations have 
nothing to lose. I have demonstrated to you the abuse on the 
part of a Federal judge in removing the 5-cent fare case from a 
State court, and the Supreme Court passed upon that, and it cost 
the users of our subways many hundreds of thousands of dol- 
lars. If the corporation loses its case the cost goes to operating 
expenses and is charged on to the consumer; and if they get 
away with it—and they often get away with it in the Federal 
courts—then they have legal authority to unduly mulch the 
consuming public. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. In the case you mentioned how 
did they come into the Federal court? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. On the theory that the rate fixed was 
confiscatory. But they paid dividends, as I have shown. What 
is the true function of the Federal court? It was never con- 
templated that the Federal court should be a wet nurse for 
public-utility corporations, 

It was never contemplated that the Federal court was consti- 
tuted for the purpose of fixing exorbitant rates for public-utility 
corporations; it was never intended that the Federal court was 
an institution to nullify proper and legal orders of publie- 
service commissions of States. We can not see these things 
done without uttering a protest. 

Every telephone company now, I believe, does an inter- 
state business. We ought to legislate aud put them under proper 
Federal supervision, because it is the only public utility now 
doing an interstate business that is not under Federal super- 
vision. I am making this protest as notice to the telephone 
companies, because this is not a local matter only. While it 
affects Greater New York to-day, it has already reached out 
to the State of Connecticut and increased rates in the State of 
Connecticut. To-morrow a similar grab may be attempted in 
other States. 

I hope that the Members will give some consideration to my 
bill, H. R. 132. It is not original with me. Other Members 
introduced bills of this kind years ago. A similar bill was intro- 
duced some years ago by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
BAOCHA NACH] when I was president of the board of aldermen in 


5, 096, 020 
5.14 


416, 562 
3.45 


3, 038, 169 
3,05 
i 


1, 630, 003 


4, 239, 755 
4. 98 4.72 


1, 023, 607 
3.64 


New York City. He felt that there was a demand; there was a 
demand from many municipalities for hearings on his bill at 
the time. If we can not depend on the good faith, upon the 
judgment, upon the integrity of our Federal courts, then it is 
our duty to limit their jurisdiction so that they will not take 
up these rate-fixing matters, overriding State commissions and 
State courts. It is time for public-utility corporations to come 
into the Federal courts after they have exhausted their remedy 
in the State courts, and when they apprehend a real case of 
confiscation of their property; but not upon false and artificial 
figures, based upon crooked bookkeeping, in order to charge ex- 
orbitant fares and rates. It is an abuse of the statutory court 
that is unjustifiable, both in morals and in law. [Applause.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Mares, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having had under 
consideration the bill (H. R. 8960) making appropriations for the 
Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported that that 
committee had come to no resolution thereon. 


HEADSTONES FOR DECEASED CONFEDERATE SOLDIERS 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks concerning headstones of deceased Confed- 
erate soldiers. 

The SPEAKER. 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the subject indicated. 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, the War Department appropria- 
tion Lill for the fiscal year 1931, as passed by the House, carries 
the first appropriation under the act of February 26, 1929, for 
supplying headstones for the graves of deceased Confederate 
soldiers, 

The bill carries for this purpose a total of $111,139, which will 
supply 10,896 headstones, at an estimated cost of $10.22 per 
headstone, which is the same unit cost for headstones supplied 
for graves of Union and Spanish-American soldiers. 

The amount allowed is in accordance with the estimate pre- 
sented in the Budget. The Committee on Appropriations never 
reduces estimates that come to it for supplying headstones. 


The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
Is 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. SHREVE. 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
January 28, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


Mr. Speaker, I moye that the House do now 


1930 CONGRESSIONAL 
COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, January 28, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTED ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Navy Department appropriation bill. 

(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 

Deficiency appropriation bill. 

(10 a. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
COMMITTED ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with cer- 
tain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (H. R. 8866). 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider bills concerning aliens from countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere immigrating to the United States. 

COMMITTER ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTES No. II 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To establish a term of the district court of the United States 
for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. (H. R. 7643). 

To amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, as amended. 
(H R. 185.) 

Authorizing appointment of attorneys to represent pauper 
defendants (H. R. 7988). 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
(10 a. m.) 

Granting pensions and increases of pensions to certain sol- 
diers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine 
Insurrection, or the China relief expedition (H. R. 2562). 

COMMITTEE ON THE MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a, m.) 

To further develop an American merchant marine, to assure 
its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of the 
United States (II. R. 8361). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 
ixtending protection to the American eagle (H. R. 7994). 

To amend the migratory bird treaty act with respect to bag 
limits and more effectively to meet the obligations of the United 
States under the migratory-bird treaty (H. R. 5278). 

COMMITTEE ON IRRIGATION AND RECLAMATION 
(10 a. m.) 

A bill to authorize the creation of organized rural communi- 
ties to demonstrate the benefits of planned settlement and super- 
vised rural development (H. R. 1677). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

291. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation for 
the Department of the Interior, National Park Service, for the 
fiscal years 1980 and 1931, amounting to $65,000 (H. Doc. No. 
272); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

202. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting draft of a proposed bill for the relief of LeRoy Moyer, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Claims. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

of Rule XIII. 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 


Under clause 2 


merce. II. R. 11. A bill to protect trade-mark owners, dis- 
tributors, and the public against injurious and uneconomic prac- 
tices In the distribution of articles of standard quality under a 
distinguishing trade-mark, brand, or name; with an amendment 
(Rept, No. 536). Referred to the Calendar. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: Committee on Rivers and Har- 
bors. H. R. 4767. A bill to authorize sale of iron pier in Dela- 
ware Bay near Lewes, Del.; without amendnrent (Rept. No. 

37). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 
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Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8527. A 
bill to amend the act entitled “An act to enable the mothers 
and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the 
American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 
1929; with amendment (Rept. No, 588). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 207. 
A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to defray the 
expenses of participation by the Government of the United 
States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and 
Educators in General, to be held at Habana, Cuba, on February 
20, 1930; with amendment (Rept. No. 589). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H.J. Res. 223. 
A joint resolution to provide for the expenses of participation 
by the United States in the International Conference for the 
Codification of International Law in 1930; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 540). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. MORGAN: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 229. 
A joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to defray the ex- 
penses of participation by the Government of the United States 
in the Inter-American Conference on Bibliography, to be held 
at Habana, Cuba, on February 26, 1980; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 541). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. McCLOSKEY: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 
69. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive, for instruction at the United States Military Academy at 
West Point, Edmundo Valdez Murillo, a citizen of Ecuador; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 519). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
S. J. Res. 72. A joint resolution authorizing the Seeretary of 
War to receive for instruction at the United States Military 
Academy at West Point, two citizens of Honduras, namely, 
Vicente Mejia and Antonio Inestroza; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 520). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 
100. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to 
receive, for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Godofredo Arrieta A., jr., a citizen of Salvador; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 521). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. S. J. Res. 
107. A joint resolution authorizing the Secretary of War to re- 
ceive, for instruction at the United States Military Academy 
at West Point, Señor Guillermo Gomez, a. citizen of Colombia; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 522). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 325. 
A bill authorizing the President of the United States to present 
in the name of Congress a congressional medal of honor to Capt. 
Edward V. Rickenbacker; without amendment (Rept. No. 523). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1088. 
A bill for the relief of James Luther Hammon; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 524). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr, REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1428. A 
bill for the relief of Thomas Murphy; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 525). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R, 
2604. A bill conferring the rank, pay, and allowances of a major 
of Infantry to date from March 24, 1928, upon Robert Graham 
Moss, late captain, Infantry, United States Army, deceased; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 526). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs, II. R. 4081. 
A bill to confer the medal of henor for service in the Philippine 
insurrection on William O. Trafton; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 527). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7901. 
A bill for the relief of Ed Burleson ; with amendment (Rept. No. 
528). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9070. A 
bill for the relief of William Fisher; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 529). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9129. 
A bill for the relief of John J. O'Connor; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 530). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Committee on Military Affairs. 
II. R. 9138. A bill for the relief of Israel Brown; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 581). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 2166. A bill for 
the relief of Mrs. W. M. Kittle; without amendment (Rept. No. 
532). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 2167. A bill for 
the relief of Sarah E. Edge; without amendment (Rept. No. 
533). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 8995. A bill for 
the relief of Weymouth Kirkland and Robert N. Golding; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 534). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House. 

Mr. IRWIN: Committee on Claims, H. R. 8996. A bill for 
the relief of Don C. Fees; without amendment (Rept. No. 535). 
deferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 


from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 2057) for the relief of Andrew Boyd Rogers; | 


Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2086) for the relief of Harold Lytle; Committee 
ou Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2331) for the relief of Leonard T. Newton; 
Committee on Navel Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2334) to reimburse Yalmor G. Swanson for in- 
juries sustained and for damages to his car in an accident with 
a truck operated by the United States marines; Committee on 
Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 2645) for the relief of Homer Elmer Cox; Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 3455) for the relief of A. D. Rieger; Committee 
on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Committee on 
Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 
mittee on Naval 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 
mittee on Naval 
tee on Claims, r 

A bill (H. R. 4861) to. provide for the reimbursement of Guil- 
lermo Medina, hydrographic surveyor, for the value of personal 
effects lost in the capsizing of a Navy whaleboat off Galera 
Island, Gulf of Panama; Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 5911) for the relief of Lieut. H. W. Taylor, 
United States Navy: Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, 
and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6176) for the relief of Julia M. Holland; Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 6889) for the relief of Dr. Luis H. Debayle; 
Committee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 7063) for the relief of H. E. Mills; Committee 
on Claims discharged; and referred to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

A bill (H. R. 8954) granting a pension to Annis M. Lagel; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 7882) to authorize the payment of the sum of 
$2,500 to the dependents of the officers and men who lost their 
lives on the submarine S—4; Committee on Naval Affairs dis- 
charged, and referred to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (H. R. 9100) granting un increase of pension to Augusta 
Letzgus ; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 753) for the relief of the State of Maine; Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 


Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 


3833) for the relief of Gilbert P. Chase; Com- 
Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 


8811) for the relief of Elmo K. Gordon; Com- 
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PUBLIC BILES AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
| were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KERR: A bill (H. R. 9180) granting the consent of 
Congress to the North Carolina State Highway Commission to 
construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Roanoke River at or near Weldon, N. C.; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 9181) to amend an act provid- 
ing for Federal intermediate credit banks; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency, 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 9182) to prevent profes- 
sional prize fighting and te authorize amateur boxing in the 
District of Columbia, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii: A bill (H. R. 9183) to pro- 
vide for the exercise of sole and exclusive jurisdiction by the 
United States over the Hawaii National Park in the Territory 
of Hawaii, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Public Lands. 

By Mr. VINSON of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9184) to amend 
the United States cotton futures act of August 11, 1916, as 
amended, to provide for the prevention and removal of obstrue- 
tions and burdens upon interstate commerce in cotton by fur- 
ther regulating transactions on cotton-futures exchanges, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 9185) to amend the 
Judicial Code of the United States; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9186) to authorize and direct 
the Secretary of War to issue a lease to the Veterans’ Bureau 
covering the grounds and property at Fort Harrison, Mont., nec- 
essary to the operation of Veterans’ Hospital No. 72; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr, FITZGERALD: A bill (H. R. 9187) to favor World 
War and other veterans suffering from battle injuries, and for 
those whose armed seryice extended to more than one war: to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARNOLD: A bill (H. R. 9188) granting a pension to 
Nora Hardwick; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9189) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Claypool; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 9190) granting a pension to 
Isabela F. Strickland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9191) for the relief of Girolomo 
Cimbalo; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9192) for the relief of Herbert L. Lee; to 
the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9193) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Sallie M. Binkard; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9194) granting an increase 
of pension to Louisa Robinson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bili (H. R. 9195) for the relief of 
Lieut. LeRoy Moyer; to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

By Mr. COOPER of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9196) granting an 
inerease of pension to Harriet Thomas; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 9197) for the relief of Cassie T. 
Culbertson; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9198) to remove cloud as to title of lands 
at Fort Lyttleton, S. C.; to the Committee on the Publie Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9199) for the relief of John F. Williams 
and Anderson Tyler; to the Committee on Claims. 

$y Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 9200) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriett Hagedorn; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9201) for the recognition of meritorious 
service performed by Chief Gunner Clarence L. Tibbals; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9202) granting an increase of pension to 
Ida M. Wigent; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9203) granting an increase 
of pension to Rose A, Pettigrew; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HULL of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9204) granting a 
pension to Allen C. Griffith; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9205) for the relief of Julian 
E. Gillespie; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9206) granting 
an increase of pension to Clara Serviere; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9207) for the 
relief of William Brewer; to the Committee on Military Af- 
fairs. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9208) 
granting a pension to Bell J. Norris; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9209) to re- 
imburse certain Individuals for damages by reason of loss of 
oyster rights in Little Bay, Va., due to the taking of the same 
by the United States for the purpose of operating thereon a 
naval air training station; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McOLINTOCK of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9210) granting 
an increase of pension to Dora Horn; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. MOORE of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9211) granting an in- 
crease of pension to William F. Slack; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. NEWHALL: A bill (H. R. 9212) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha G. Sleet; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mrs, NORTON: A bill (H. R. 9213) granting an increase 
of pension to Jennie Wedemeyer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9214) grant- 
ing a pension to Samuel Gwartney; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 9215) for the relief of Jessie 
Axton; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: A bill (H. R. 9216) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary L. Carlisle; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions, 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (HI. R. 9217) for the relief of 
John H. Cathcart; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. STRONG of Kansas: A bill (H. R. 9218) granting an 
increase of pension to Mary E. Devore; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9219) granting an increase of 
pension to Mina Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9220) authorizing and directing the Secre- 
tary of War to lend to New Castle Post, No. 100, Grand Army of 
the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, D. M. Clark, com- 
mander, 350 small wall tents, 9 feet by 9 feet, complete; one 
assembly tent, 40 feet by 80 feet, complete, to be used at the 
encampment of the Grand Army of the Republic, department 
of Pennsylvania, to be held at New Castle, Pa., in June, 1930; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Tennessee: A bill (H. R. 9221) authoriz- 
ing the President to reappoint Maj. Harry Walter Stephenson, 
United States Army (retired), to the position and rank of 
major, Coast Artillery Corps, in the United States Army; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TURPIN: A bill (H. R. 9222) granting a pension to 
Jane Harmony; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETO. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3609. By Br. BLAND: Petition of citizens of Newport News, 
Va., and vicinity, urging consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3610. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the New York Association 
of Biology Teachers, numbering about 400 members and teaching 
aproximately 70,000 high-school pupils in New York City, urging 
the passage of the bald eagle protection act, Senate bill 2908 
and House bill 7994, and as science teachers they know no 
authentic evidence which proves that this American eagle con- 
stitutes any real menace to agriculture, the fur-farming indus- 
tries, or salmon-fisheries industry; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

8611. Also, petition of the Linnaean Society of New York, 
approving Senate bill 2908 and House bill 7994, which afford 
adequate Federal protection to the American eagle, which is the 
emblem of the Nation, and to put a penalty on its wanton 
destruction; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3612. Also, petition of citizens of Boston, Mass., protesting 
against killing of citizens of Massachusetts by members of the 
Coast Guard; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8613. Also, petition of American citizens, protesting against 
the passage of House Joint Resolution 334, as it would upset 
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the weekly cycle and destroy Sabbath observance, it would dis- 

place patriotic and religious holidays, and it would add another 

3 expense to the rent payer; to the Committee on Foreigu 
airs, 

3614. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Chamber 
of Commerce, State of New York, favoring a deep-water canal 
between the Great Lukes and the Hudson River; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

3615. Also, resolution adopted by Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, favoring an appropriation to purchase addi- 
tional land for the Military Academy at West Point, N. v.; to 
the Committee on Military Affairs, 

8616. Also, resolution adopted by the Chamber of Commerce, 
State of New York, requesting the Navy Department to assign 
to the State of New York a modern practice ship which will meet 
the needs of cadets in the New York State Merchant Marine 
Academy; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

8617. Also, resolution adopted by Chamber of Commerce of 
the State of New York, respectfully urging the Congress of 
the United States to include in the appropriation for rivers 
and harbors for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, the recom- 
mendation for New York Harbor made in the report of the 
Chief of Engineers; to the Committee on Rivers and Herbors. 

3618. Also, resolution submitted by Miss M. Louise Gross, 
chairman of the Women’s Committee for Repeal of the Bight- 
centh Amendment, to consult the people upon the question of 
retaining or repealing the eighteenth amendment to the Con- 
stitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8619. Also, resolution adopted by the Westchester County 
Conservation Association, White Plains, N. Y., favoring the 
bald eagle protection bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8620. Also, resolution unanimously adopted at a meeting of 
the New York Association of Biology Teachers, New York City, 
N. Y., favoring the bald eagle protection bill; also letters from 
Jules Breuchaud, James M. Motley, A. ©. Weaver, David E. 
Fishel, and Mrs. Paul C. Ransom, all of New York City, favor- 
ing the bald eagle protection act; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

3621. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by John P. Heth 
and other citizens of Aibany, N. Y., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562, providing for an increase of pension to the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8622. By Mr. CRAIL: Six telegrams from associations and 
persons of southern California, protesting against the passage 
of the Box and Johnson bills, which would place Mexican im- 
migration on a quota basis; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

3623. By Mr. FENN: Petition of citizens of Hartford County, 
Conn., favoring the establishment of a department of educa- 
tion; to the Committee on Education. 

3624. Also, petition of 25 citizens of Bristol and Forestville, 
Conn., favoring increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2625. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of the council 
of the New York Library Association, urging consideration of 
its firm opposition to proposed language of section 305, House 
bill 2667, prohibiting importation of printed matter judged capa- 
ble of advocating or urging treason, insurrection, or forcible re- 
sistance to any law of the United States; or any obscene book, 
pamphlet, paper, ete.; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

3626. Also, petition of M. N. Brumley, postmaster, Selman, 
Okla., urging support of House bill 5686, introduced by Hon. 
F. R. Lehlbach, and House bills 109 and 229, introduced by Hon. 
Clyde Kelly; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

8627. Also, petition of Southern Plant Board, Montgomery, 
Ala., urging support of appropriation bill for eradication of 
Mediterranean fruit fly; to the Committee on Appropriations. 

3628. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of citizens of Snohomish and 
Clallam Counties, Wash., urging enactment of House bill 2562, 
for the relief of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8629. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition of Albert Jones and other 
residents of Onondaga County, N. Y., favoring increased rates 
of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3630. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of John J. Kolmly and several 
Spanish War veterans and other publie-spirited citizens of La 
Grange County, Ind., urging early action on legislation to grant 
increases of pension for Spanish War veterans and their de- 
pendents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3631. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of H. O. Billings. of Sher 
wood, Mich., and 18 other residents of that town, asking that 
radio station KWKH be retained; to the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 
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3632. By Mr. IRWIN: Petition of Henry Roedersheimer, 509 
Borman Street, Belleville, III., and numerous other citizens of 
St. Clair County, III., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562 in the Seventy-first Congress; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3633. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Mountain Grove, Mo., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pension to Spanish War veterans ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. : 

3634. Also, petition of ©. A. Walterscheidt, Wiliam P. Waf- 
ford, Clyde Looper, and others, of Hennessey, Okla., urging 
favorable consideration of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing increased pension for all Spanish War veterans who 
have attained the age of 50 years; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3635. Also, petition of James F. Cussen, Edward S. Wamsley, 
E. C. Schlitt, and others, of Anadarko, Okla., indorsing Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to Spanish-American War yeterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3636. By Mr. KERR: Petition of citizens of Rosemary, N. C., 
asking for the enactment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2687. By Mr. KIESS: Petition of the Clinton County (Pa.) 
Ex-Service Men's Political League of Pennsylvania, favoring 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3638. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8639. Also, petition of residents of Portland, Oreg., advocating 
increased pensions for veterans of the Civil War; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

8640. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Everett N. Smith and other 
citizens of Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legis- 
lation in behalf of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3641. Also, petition of Earl M. Ashmore and 52 other citizens 
of Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation in 
behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3642 By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 80 citizens 
of Canton, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8643. By Mr. MCLAUGHLIN: Petition of William W. Bret- 
brunner and 56 other residents of Fremont, Newaygo County, 
Mich., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish War sol- 
diers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8644. Also, petition of Alfred Smith and 28 other residents of 
Wellston, Manistee County, Mich., urging passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3645. By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of American Legion 
No. 166, of Victoria, Tex., favoring legislation on House bill 
2562, granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3646. Also, petition of Victoria fire department, urging the 
passage of the Spanish-American War pension bills, House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8647. Also, petition of Lions Club, of Victoria, Tex., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562 granting an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8648, Also, petition of city council of the city of Victoria, 
Tex., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3649. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 65 residents of the Michi- 
gan Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids, Mich., recommending the 
early enactment by Congress of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions, 

2650. Also, petition of 25 residents of Holland, Mich., includ- 
ing members of the National Woman's Relief Corps, A. C. Van 
Raalte No. 231, recommending the early enactment by Congress 
of the House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for in- 
ereased rates of pension to veterans of the war with Spain; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3651. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petition signed by citizens of Lib- 
erty, Mo., urging additional legislation for veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3652. By Mr. MOORB of Ohio: Petition of C. W. Robertson 
and others, expressing an interest in House bill 2562, providing 
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for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3653. By Mr. MOUSHR: Petition of citizens of Kenton, Ohio, 
in regard to radio station KWKH, Shreveport, La.; to the Com- 
mittee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

8654. Also, petitions of citizens from Toledo, Kenton, Marion, 
Findlay, Ada, Belle Center, Dunkirk, Dola, Ridgeway, and 
Mount Victory, Ohio, asking favorable report and passage of 
House bill 2562, known as the Knutson bill, providing an in- 
crease in the pension of Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3655. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of John K. Banks, 122 South 
Third Street, Steubenville, Ohio, and 50 other residents of that 
city, asking that the Spanish-American War pension bill be 
passed; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8656. Also, petition of John E. Poole, 827 Roswell Avenue, 
Steubenville, Ohio, and 78 other residents of Steubenville, Ohio, 
urging the passage of the Spanish-American War pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8657. Also, petition of George W. Anderson, 1444 West Market 
Street, Steubenville, Ohio, and 77 other residents of that city, 
asking for the passage of the Spanish-American pension bill; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3658. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Timothy 
Sweeney, 1397 Greene Avenue, Brooklyn, N. V., and 37 other 
citizens, favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, granting increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3659. Also, petition of Albert V. Lawson, 175 Chauncey Street, 
Brooklyn, N. Y., and 70 other citizens, favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting increases of pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3660. Also, petition of Peter Kraus, 68 Granite Street, Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., and 67 other citizens, favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting increases of pension to 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3661. Also, petition of the Women's Committee for Repeal of 
the Eighteenth Amendment, of New York City, to consult the 
people upon the question of retaining or repealing the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. : 

3662. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of Charley 
Colum and 44 other citizens of Bartlesville, Okla., urging the 
enactment of House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions 
for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

8668. Also, petition of John R. Knight and 44 other citizens of 
Collinsville, Okla., urging enactment of House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increase of pensions for veterans of the Spanish-Ameri- 
can War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3664. Also, petition of T. W. Smith and 66 other citizens of the 
State of Oklahoma, urging the enactment of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8665. Also, petition of R. N. James and 23 other citizens of 
Ochelata, Okla., urging the enactment of House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased pensions for yeterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3666. By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Petition of veterans of the 
sixth congressional district of Alabama, urging favorable action 
on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8667. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Ray T. Hick- 
man and 43 other residents of Taylorville, III., urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

3668. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition from J. A, Trimble, of 
Waterloo, Iowa, and signed by 62 citizens of Black Hawk 
County, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation increas- 
ing the rates of the pensions for Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3669. Also, petition signed by Fred Repeach, 2535 Washington 
Street, Dubuque, Iowa, and about 64 other citizens of Dubuque, 
Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation increasing the 
rates of pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3670. By Mr. ROM Un: Resolution of Cyril A. Graham Post, 
No. 261, Edina, Mo., fayoring increased pensions to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3671. By Mr. SNOW: Petition of Addie F. Alward, of Bangor, 
Me., and many others, urging passage of bill increasing pensions 
of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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3072. Also, petition of Ernest M. Swett, of Bangor, Me., and 
many others, urging the speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased pension to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3673. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Callensburg, Pa., in favor of inereased rates of pension for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3674. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of H. M. Fulton and 138 
residents of New Castie, Pa., and vicinity, urging enactment of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, for the relief of veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3675. By Mr. TEMPLE: Petition of a number of residents of 
Washington County, Pa., in support of legislation that would 
increase the rate of pension to veterans of the Civil War and 
widows of Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

8676. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of Florence MacLean, 
of West Somerville, Mass., and others, for a change in the 
reading of the Public Law No. 952, Seventieth Congress; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3677. By Mr. WARREN: Petition of D. R. Britten and 63 
other citizens of Harrellsville and Colerain, N. C., favoring the 
enactment of House bill 2562, for increased pensions for Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3678. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of C. S. Budgers, 
of Leland, Miss., and 36 other citizens, favoring the passage of 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3679. Also, memorial of the Legislature of the State of 
Mississippi, asking for a tariff on all foreign-raised cotton; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. = 

3680. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition of citi- 


zens of Penns Grove, N. J., and Carneys Point, N. J., and vicin- 


ity, urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, | 


granting increased pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3681. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of residents of Hammond, Ind., 
asking for legislation which will increase the rates of pension 
of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

8682. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of uncompensated disabled 
American veterans of the World War, of National Military 
Home, Dayton, Ohio, advoeating passage of Rankin bill (H. R. 
7825) ; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3083. Also, petition of citizens of Greensburg, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3684. Also, petition of citizens of Irwin, Westmoreland County, 
Pa., and vicinity, advocating passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8685. Also, petition of citizens of western Pennsylvania, advo- 
cating passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8686, Also, petition of members of Yukon Council, No. 213, 
Junior Order United American Mechanics, Yukon, Westmore- 
land County, Pa., urging Congress to put Mexican immigration 
on a quota basis; to the Committee on Immigration and Natural- 
ization. 


SENATE 
Turspay, January 28, 1930 


(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Couzens 
Baird bill 
Barkley Fess 
Bingham Fletcher 
Black Frazier 
Blaine George 
Blouse Gillett 
Borah Glass 
Bratton Glenn 
Brock Gont 
Brookhart Goldsborough 
Broussard Gould 
Capper Greene 
Caraway Grundy 
Connally Hale 
Copeland Harris 


Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metena! 
Moses 


Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
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Watson 


Wheeler 


Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 


Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
3 ‘Townsend Walcott 

Sullivan Trammell Waish, Mont. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn] is unavoidably detained 
from the Senate. I would like to have this announcement stand 
for the day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Eighty-one 
ing answered to their names, a quorum is present. 


Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 


Senators hay- 


PETITIONS 


Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented numerous resolutions adopted 
by branches of the Minnesota Federation of Women's Clubs and 
allied organizations In the State of Minnesota representing over 
70,000 women, favoring the prompt ratification by the Senate of 
the proposed World Court protocol, which were referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
City Commission of Grand Rapids, Mich., favoring the passage 
of legislation designating October 11 as a memorial day for 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. JONES presented a resolution adopted by Elias J. Mes- 
senger Post, No, 1428, Veterans of Foreign Wars, of South 
Tacoma, Wash., favoring the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Board 
of City Commissioners of Emporia, Kans., favoring the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, 
and the China relief expedition, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented petitions of sundry 
citizens of Oklahoma City, Okla., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Anne Arundel County, Md., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
was ordered to lie on the table. 


REPORT OF POST OFFICES AND POST BOADS COMMITTEE 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 
Roads, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 5616) to amend 
the act entitled An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 144) thereon. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Ronds, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
xecutive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3332) for the relief of J. T. Bonner; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. NORRIS (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3333) to authorize the Public Health Service to 
provide medical service in the Federal prisons; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3334) granting an increase of pension to Nellie A. 
Getchell (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3335) conferring jurisdiction upon the Court of 
Claims to hear and determine claims of certain bands or tribes 
of Indians residing in the State of Oregon; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3336) to provide for cooperation with the several 
States In the care, treatment, and rehabilitation of crippled 
children, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3337) for the relief of the American Transatlantic 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3338) granting a pension to Benjamin C. Walker; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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By Mr, CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3339) to authorize the Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia to close certain streets, roads, or highways in 
the District of Columbia rendered useless or unnecessary, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

By Mr. METCALF (by request): 

A bill (S. 3840) to amend an act entitled “An act to provide 
for the promotion of vocational rehabilitation of persons disabled 
in industry or otherwise and their return to civil employment,” 
approved June 2, 1920, as aniended; to the Committee on Edu- 
cation and Labor, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3341) providing for the acquirement of additional 
lands for the Naval Air Station at Seattle, Wash.; to the Com- 
mittee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3342) granting a pension to James Howard Morey 
(with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 3343) granting an increase of pension to Leacy V. 
Gilbreath Welch (with accompanying papers); to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national prohibition act 
for the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3345) for the relief of Julian E. Gillespie of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Department of 
Commerce (with accompanying papers); and 

A bill (S. 8346) for the relief of Mary Weaselhead Yellow 
Owl (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3347) authorizing an appropriation for the estab- 
lishment of a fish-cultural station at Reelfoot Lake in Obion 
County, Tenn. ; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 8348) to correct the military record of George F. 
Freeman (with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL—SULPHATE, ETO. 


Mr. ASHURST (for Mr. Haypen) submitted three amend- 
ments intended to be proposed by Mr, Haypen to House bill 


2667, the tariff revision bill, which were ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed. 


MESSENGER IN OFFICE OF THE SERGEANT AT ARMS 


Mr. McNARY submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
205), which was referred to the Committee to Audit and Con- 
trol the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 

Resolved, That the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate is authorized 
and directed to employ a messenger in the office of the Sergeant at 
Arms to be paid at the rate of $2,040 per annum out of the contingent 
fund of the Senate until otherwise provided by law. 


COMMITTEE SERVICE 


On motion of Mr. Watsu of Montana, and by unanimous con- 
sent, it was 

Ordered, That the Senator from Alabama, Mr. BLACK, and the Sena- 
tor from Florida, Mr. TRAMMELL, be assigned to service upon the 
Committee on Education and Labor; that the Senator from Iowa, Mr. 
STECK, be assigned to service upon the Committee on Manufactures; 
that the Senator from South Carolina, Mr. SMITH, be assigned to serv- 
ice upon the Committee on Naval Affairs; and that the Senator from 
Georgia, Mr. Harnis, be assigned to service upon the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 


ADDRESS OF SENATOR GRUNDY, OF PENNSYLYANIA 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for leave 
to have published in the Recorp an able speech relative to the 
protective-tariff principle delivered on last Saturday evening by 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] before the 
Manufacturers’ Club of Philadelphia. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 

{From the Philadelphia Inquirer, Sunday morning, January 26, 1930] 
INDUSTRY AND THE PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLE 

To me it seems most fitting that my first public appearance since my 
appointment as a United States Senator should be within the Manufac- 
turers’ Club. I always have been interested in all of those things for 
which the club stands, and over a long period of years I frequently have 
had the privilege of participating in its activities as an individual, In 
addition to that, because of the part my father had in the affairs of 
the club's earlier years, it always will hold a place of deep sentimental 
attachment in my heart, 
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The outstanding policy for which the club has stood, in which we 
have had a common interest, is the protective-tariff principle, and 
we have been in entire agreement that upon thaf policy of government 
the whole Industrial structure of this country has been reared. It was 
that principle, and the issues revolving around it, that brought this 
club into existence; and for nearly half a century it has defended, 
espoused, and advanced the protective doctrine, with increasing prestige 
and a constantly widening sphere of influence, 

It was that interest in a protective tariff, with all that it means to 
labor and industry alike, and hence to all business and trade, especially 
in such a predominantly industrial State as Pennsylvania—together 
with certain moral obligations to my fellow citizens of Pennsylvania 
which I felt I had assumed in the national campaign of 1928—that 
took me to Washington just about a year ago. 


RECOUNTS BXPERIENCHS AT NATIONAL 


Washington is the great theater of national events—sometimes tragic, 
often humorous, but invariably interesting and always instructive, if 
one goes upon the principle that in every situation, and from all people, 
there is something valuable that may be learned. As you may have 
heard, my own. experiences there were somewhat varied and sometimes 
hectic. Certainly their outcome could not have been predicted and was 
beyond the realm of remote thought at the time I went to Washington, 
in January, 1929. But in many respects they afforded opportunity for 
learning, and it is concerning some of my observations, and the con - 
clusions drawn from them, that I want to speak to-night. 

The first thought that I would like to present to you has to do with 
the distinct and divergent functions of the respective divisions of gov- 
ernment under our system; in which we have the municipal, county, and 
State units upon the one hand and the Federal Government upon the 
other, 

These constitute the two grand divisions of government under our 
Constitution. In a political, governmental, and economic sense this is 
the arrangement of authority and obligation under which we carry out 
the difficult and intricate job of doing our national housekeeping. And 
in seeking to set forth what I conceive to be the complementary but 
definitely separated general functions of these two grand divisions of 
government, I do not think I could illustrate with a more homely 
simile than by likening the situation to the broad arrangement of 
responsibilities which prevails in the average American home. 

There the duties of the wife and mother, while of the most important 
character, largely are localized to the home and have to do with all the 
eares under which the various phases of the family life are carried on. 
She bas the care of the children and, in a major sense, the supervision 
of their education and upbringing. Upon the wife and mother fall the 
thousand and one things of an administrative character which go to 
make up the daily routine of maintaining and managing the average 
home, 

It seems to me that in a general way this is analagous to and illus- 
trative of the broad field of public authority and responsibility encom- 
passed by that division of government which is organized and ex- 
pressed in the local forms which range from the smallest political 
units to that of the State. As with the cares and duties of the wife 
and mother in the home, these smaller subdivisions of government relate 
to the personal side of our existence and pertain to the safeguarding of 
health, life, and property and to the maintenance of community life 
and soclety as organized. 


CAPITAL 


AMERICAN OPPORTUNITY ENVY OF WHOLE WORLD 


To continue the illustration further, however, it is the part of the 
husband and father in the family to go out into the world, to form 
the necessary contacts in whatever the field selected, and then to carry 
on those activities which deal with the material things of life, so as 
not only to provide income for the current expenses of existence. but 
also to add to the capital account as a competence for future years. 
This, I feel, is that part of the maintenance of family life which is 
analogous to the Federal Government's position in our constitutional 
scheme of things. 

For with its authority to make treaties with foreign governments, its 
right to regulate navigation and commerce with the rest of the world, 
its power to lay taxes upon imports, great prerogatives of far-reaching 
effect exist. And it has been the wise and intelligent use of these 
powers, in the development of our natural resources, in encouraging in- 
dustry, and in retaining within this country the business and money 
needed in supplying our people with the requirements of daily con- 
sumption, that there has been built up here a Nation whose opportu- 
nities and prosperity in the past 70 years have been the wonder and envy 
of the world. 

It is of the husbandly part of the picture—or the Federal Govern- 
ment's place in the national scheme of things—-that I want to speak 
to-night. 

I have said that when these husbandly powers of the Government are 
intelligently used, results of great benefit have accrued to our people. 
From that standpoint, surveying the situation as it has developed since 
the formation of our Government, I should say that in a broad economic 
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sense, in the Inst 150 years, we have passed through two distinct 
periods and are now in a third. 

It will be remembered that with the adoption of the Constitution and 
the ennctment of the legislation which quickly followed it the young 
Nation was off to a flying start. During the ensuing 25 years or so the 
Federal Government was relieved of any great exertion in what I have 
described as the husbandly role, due to the fact that the Napoleonie 
Wars which convulsed Europe, coupled with our own War of 1812, cre- 
ated a period of feverish prosperity and development here that was not 
unlike the experiences which our country passed through during the 
recent World War. 

COUNTRY FAILED TO HOLD BARLY GAINS 


It was not ordained, however, that the first flush of our national 
existence and development—that earliest era of the encouragement of 
individual energy and initiative, and the establishment, protection, and 
expansion of our newly created industries and productive activities—was 
to last. For, from 1816 practically continuously to the outbreak of the 
Civil War, he whom we might designate as the “man of the American 
home "—the National Government—not only falled to consolidate and 
retain what had been gained lu the first 25 years of our national exist- 
ence, but permitted such retrogression that by 1860 our national 
income was woefully insufficient to our current requirements, our credit 
was at lewest ebb, and financial and industrial disaster prevailed or 
impended on every side. 

The outbreak of the Civil War brought about a return, upon a larger 
and more energetic scale, of that general progress and development which 
had marked our earliest years as a Nation. Large sums of money were 
required to prosecute the conflict for the preservation of the Union, 
and as one of the means thereto higher and higher taxes were lald upon 
imports, thus out of the necessities of war applying the Hamiltonian 
theory and stimulating domestic manufacture. 

During most of the 70 years that have intervened the wise applica- 
tion of those governmental principles to the development of our natural 
resources, to the production in this country of the commodities neces- 
sary to meet our daily requirements, thus keeping the money of that 
commerce within the United States, resulted not only in the employment 
of all our people, but attracted millions of workers to our shores, The 
consequences were that communities were bulit up, utilities developed, 
and transportation systems established as they exist nowhere else in 
the world; and while from the beginning of Colonial times to 1860 our 
population reached only 30,000,000, the pending census ts expected to 


show a population of 115,000,000, 
In constantly increasing measure we have bad a greater and more 
diffused enjoyment of material prosperity than has existed lu any other 


country in the world, All of this, however, bas not been brought about 
without marked changes in our economic conditions and relationshipe, 
which is the especial subject of my thought to-night. 


INDUSTRY BASED ON PROTECTIVE PRINCIPLE 


With the development and expansion which came with the Civil War 
our industrin) structure continued to be im the form of Individual units, 
with the more or less close relationships between employer and em- 
ployees; and this condition continued throughout the succeeding 40 
venrs. This period embraced the Civil War tariffs and those which 
immediately followed; the unfortunate and backward revision of 1883 
(the consequences of which brought the Manufacturers’ Club Into exist- 
ence); the well-balanced and protective McKinley tariff of 1890; and 
the widely disastrous Democratic revision known as the Wilson bill in 
1804. Productive enterprises existed In the form of small units, and 
in large measure the employers themselves came from the ranks of the 
employed, as a consequence of energy, application, and the saving of 
surplus earnings. 

In all the aspects of its progress and development, therefore, 1 
would characterize the era, particularly from 1860 to the removal of 
the Wilson bill from the statute books in 1897, as the first period of a 
new economic life, and during that period the enactment of all our con- 
structive tariff legisiation was with the aim of creating new and more 
diversified manufacturing enterprises, and of protecting those already 
in existence. 


It was approximately with the enactment of the Dingley Tariff of | 


1897 that we came into what I would describe as the second period of 
this internal economic lfte the period of the passing of many of the 
small and individual industrial units, with their intimate contacts be- 
tween the owner and his employees; the period of larger enterprises 
in corporate form, and consolidations of many enterprises of like char- 
acter into single big businesses. 

This continued not only throughout the years of the Payne-Aldrich 
Tariff, which supplanted the Dingley law in 1909, but also throughout 
the life of the Underwood-Simmons Act; for, during a major part of the 
perlod that this Democratic tariff was in existence, 1913-1922, the 
World War gave us an artificial protection, and, at the same time, a 
war-time prosperity under which some of our industrial development 
was pushed to a productive capacity considerably in excess of domestic 
peace-time demands. 
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I think it may be said with a fair degree of accuracy that, throughout 
both the first and the second periods of our economic history, our con- 
structive and protective tariff legislation was the consequence of the 
educational work carried on, and the strenuous efforts put forth, by do- 
mestic industry, plus an enlightened and forward-looking statesmanship 
in both branches of Congress, without much direct help from labor. 

I do not make that statement In any spirit of the slightest derogation 
of labor, for it is self-evident that the party of protection could not 
have been so frequently successful in the elections without the votes 
of our working people, and particularly the employees of our industrial 
plants, our mines, our transportation systems, etc. As a matter of 
fact, if for no other reason than that of intelligent self-interest, the 
workers of the United States, as a body, always have been for tariff 
protection of their wage scales, and only upon rare occasions bave they 
permitted other issues to obecure or minimize that which Is the most 
important of all to them. But what I do mean to say is that it had 
been largely left to industry to appear before the tariff committees of 
Congress with the evidence and arguments in support of the retention 
or enactment of protective legislation. 

Thus we come to the close of the second period in this economic 
history and the opening of the third. And it is to be noted that up to 
the point to which this brings us we always have bad a situation in 
which our Industries and their labor, being concentrated within the 
United States—and our financial institutions—practically were united 
in their support of the protective principle under which our great indus- 
trial structure bas been erected aud by which it and our wage scale 
and our standard of living are sustained. 

I would not attempt to fix the exact time when the transition from 
the second to the third of these economic periods really took on a 
substantial momentum; but if I were called upon to define in general 
terms the difference between the change from the first to the second 
period, and that which took us from the second into the third or pres- 
ent period, I should say that the first change was evolutionary in char- 
acter, in that it was a logical and natural development in the course of 
our national economic progress and expansion; while the more recent 
change Is revolutionary In its nature, because it brings wholly new con- 
siderations into our national economy and involves a large-scale aban- 
donment of the historic principle most vital to the preservation and 
expansion of our internal development and to the labor employed 
therein. 

This third and present era in our economic history might be described 
as the period of migration of American capital (and in some Instances 
the complete removal of domestic industrial plants) to foreign countries. 

For, as a consequence of the stimulus given our industries by the 
World War, the continued trend toward consolidations and mergers, and 
certainly to some extent because there is available tn foreign countries 
ample supplies of cheap labor, a progressively large number of our big 
corporations are going abroad with their surplus capital and either 
erecting factories or purchasing existing plants. From there they not 
only are supplying such foreign trade as they previously may have 
built up from their American mills, but also are seeking to sell bere, in 
competition with American industry and domestic labor, the products 
manufactured with their much cheaper labor abroad. 

The results are at least threefold. In the first place, many of these 
corporations which previously were most active supporters of the pro- 
tective-tariff principle, no longer have that interest. Upon the contrary, 
in many Instances, because they are bidders for the American market 
from abroad they actually are in the same position as the exporting 
foreign manufacturer, and, like the latter, now are opposed to a tariff 
which would adequately protect American industry and labor. See- 
ondly, to the extent that they employ abroad they have diminished the 
amount of employment that otherwise would have been available to 
American labor. And thirdly, to the extent that they can land com- 
petitive products here which have been made by foreign labor, and at a 
price advantage over similar domestic products, they diminish the de- 
mand for American labor by American mills and factories. 

Capital is liquid and is bound to flow into the channels of largest 
profits consistent with security. Labor, upon the other hand, is more 
or less fixed and permanent. Where it settles it usually stays unless 
the means of existence are withdrawn. Furthermore, even if American 
labor were inclined to be migratory, it Is evident that it could not profit 
itself by following American capital into the low-wage countries of 
Europe or elsewhere. By reason of the very economic facts which gov- 
ern the situation, therefore, the battle ground of domestic labor 18 
right here in the highest wage country in the world; and the protective 
tariff is labor's fight In a way that it never has been before. 


LABOR FULLY ALIVE TO FOREIGN MENACE 


In making that statement I do not mean that tariff protection is 
labor's fight alone. But I do mean that in this third period of our 
economle history labor has more at stake and a greater concern in pro- 
tection than ever before. That labor itself recognizes this fact was 
amply demonstrated in the tariff hearings of the pending revision. No 
more intelligent or comprehensive presentations were made than those 
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offered by the representatives of labor, And in contending aggressively 
against the existing foreigu-value basis of our tariff and for a domeatic 
base of valuation for the ad valorem rates; likewise for the exclusion 
of products enjoying the protection of American patents or trade-marks 
and manufactured abroad; and for other recommendations looking to 
more effective protection and a stricter administration of our tariffs, 
labor has shown not only a keen realization of its dependence upon the 
tariff? but also has demonstrated a most thorough understanding of the 
entire subject. 

It has been with intelligent understanding, therefore, that labor has 
analyzed the working of the protective system during the past 70 years. 
It has seen that the development of industry has brought two conse- 
quences; increased domestic competition in the production of commodi- 
ties has resulted in cheapening them to the consumer, while the growth 
and expansion of industry has increased the demand for labor to such 
an extent that the scale of wages in this country is from two and a 
half to ten times the wages prevailing in competitive foreign countries. 

Labor also keenly realizes that since the World War much industry 
which is designed to supply United States markets, and operating under 
the most modern American manufacturing methods, has been established 
in countries where the lowest production costs prevail because they 
have the lowest wage scales, It should understand, also, that vastly 
greater inroads would have been made in the American market were 
foreign goods better known and trade routes to domestic distributors 
better developed. 

Apparently labor realizes that many of our existing tariff duties are 
not sufficient to equalize foreign and domestic production costs, and 
it recognizes, too, that legislation enacted at the instance of labor to 
restrict immigration is not in itself proving effective in preserving 
the United States industrial fleld if capital is to go abroad and employ 
this excluded labor at wages far below those prevailing here and then 
send the products of that labor into this country under tariff duties 
that are too low to afford protection. 


FPOREIGN-VALUS RATE A MERE GESTURE 


I think labor very clearly sees also that in so far as protection is 
attempted in the form of ad valorem rates, the presumed protection 
is nothing more than a gesture, so long as we apply those rates to a 
foreign value and thus leave it to the foreigner virtually to determine 
the amount of duty he will pay upon landing his products in this 
market, 

The issue, however, is industry’s fight also, for in this tariff question 
the interests of industry and of labor are so absolutely interwoven 
that what advantages one benefits the other, and what hurts either 
injures both. 

In such a situation the need for a continuation and expansion of the 
splendid work carried on by the Manufacturers’ Club for nearly half 
a century Is more urgent than ever before. Great as its achievements 
have been in the past, and as widely as its good influences have been 
extended, its future still is before it and its largest works remain yet 
to be done. 

It is the husbandly side of our constitutional system—the Federal 
Government—that must, in addition to a hoped-for protective tariff, 
provide a curb upon those phases of our third economic era which 
threaten grave injury to our industries and labor alike. So long as I 
shall continue to be in the Senate, therefore, I assure you that I shall 
assiduously seek such remedies. And in that, as in all similar work, 
I certainly shall hope for the aid and cooperation of such groups as 
this, as well as those representative of every other phase of our po- 
litical, economic, and social life. 

I thank you. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
dustries of the United States, to pretect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Soor], in charge of the bill, advised me on yesterday that he 
hoped to take up paragraphs 53 and 54, on pages 23 and 24 of 
the bill, along with the other paragraphs on page 264 relating 
to oil, I have offered and had printed a substitute for para- 
graph 53. I have gone into the matter as fully as I have had 
an opportunity, and I want to say to the Senator in charge of 
the bill that when the time comes I am simply going to offer 
an amendment to increase the tariff on the first item in that 
paragraph, sod, herring, and menhaden. Instead of offering a 
substitute for paragraph 53 I propose, when the time comes, 
simply to offer an amendment increasing that one item. 

INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS IN CIVIL AIR NAVIGATION 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, on September 30 last I intro- 
duced a bill (S. 1947) to provide for the investigation of acci- 
dent in civil air navigation, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, and has not yet been reported to the Sen- 
ate. 
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accidents, the causes of which have not been fully explained to 
the public, if they have been fully determined by the Department 
of Commerce. It is the practice of the Department of Com- 
merce to investigate all air accidents, but to withhold particulars 
in regard to them, on the theory that if the department gave 
out particulars it might damage the companies concerned, 
Every six months or so the Department of Commerce publishes 
a summary of the results of their investigations, showing how 
large a percentage of the accidents was due to the fault of the 
pilot, how large a percentage was due to the fault of the air- 
plane itself, to engine failure, unfavorable weather conditions, 
or other causes, but with regard to specific accidents they do not 
give out any information. The bill which I have introduced 
provides that the Department of Commerce must make public 
the results of their investigations in regard to accidents where 
lives are lost or where serious damage has taken place, 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at present. 

The bill further gives the Secretary of Commerce the power 
to subpeena witnesses, to require their presence, and to do every- 
thing which may be necessary in bringing out the facts, and in 
as case of serious accidents to require their publication imme- 

iately, 

Something has happened to delay the consideration of the bill 
which I have intreduced. Possibly the delay has been due to 
the fact that we have had the tariff bill before us and the 
measure introduced by me was not thought to be very important. 
I have hesitated from time to time, Mr. President, to call atten- 
tion to the delay in securing the added power proposed to be 
given to the Department of Commerce by the bill, because I do 
not want to interfere with the pending legislation, but when 
an accident occurred the other day on the Pacific coast, in which 
a large number of lives were lost, an accident occurring to an 
airplane of the Maddux Transportation Co., which had had a 
marvelous record of carrying passengers between Los Angeles 
and San Francisco in their planes—two a day in each direc- 
tion, all fully loaded with passengers, for over two years with- 
out a single accident—then a large amount of publicity was 
given to the one fatal accident, the first they had had. I, my- 
self, felt that it was very unfortunate that the full details 
could not immediately be given to the press. Still I refrained 
from saying anything. However, in this morning's Washington 
Post there is an Associated Press dispatch from Kansas City 
about an airplane accident in a field near the Fairfax Airport 
adjacent to Kansas City in which five persons were killed, which 
contains a paragraph that seems to me to justify interrupting 
the course of the tariff bill for a few moments and to justify 
me in urging upon the Commerce Committee the immediate 
consideration of the bill and reporting it to the Senate in such 
fashion as the committee may approve of. 

The paragraph is as follows: 

Immediately after the bodies were removed from the charred wreck- 
age, a dozen pilots and mechanics for the Universal Corporation, 
equipped with axes, hacksaws, and ropes, were dispatched to the scene 
by E. L. Sloniger, general manager of the branch here, to destroy all 
evidence of the accident. 


Mr. President, it is easy to understand why the company 
concerned did not want to have pictures taken, as that would 
be bad advertising and bad publicity. I assume that the Asso- 
ciated Press dispatch is reasonably correct; it would hardly 
report such an incident unless it had good basis for it. Assum- 
ing it to be correct, Mr, President, we have there an incident 
which ought not to pass unnoticed. It is possible that some 
of the aviation companies are blocking the passage of this pro- 
posed legislation and do not want to have a full investigation 
of accidents and the results immediately made public, because 
they fear its effect on their business; but I believe that the 
general cause of aviation will not suffer if that is done, and, on 
the other hand, I believe that passenger air transportation is 
suffering due to the policy which is followed by some companies. 

The Department of Commerce has the power to make inves- 
tigations of steamship accidents, collisions on the high seas, 
and it acts in accordance with that power. I have in my hand 
a quotation from a letter from one of the foremost admiralty 
lawyers of the country regarding the policy that is followed 
affecting similar marine disasters. I quote the following from 
the letter of this admiralty lawyer: 

In the case of serious marine accidents involving American ships, the 
United States local inspectors, who are employees of the Department of 
Commerce, are charged by law with the duty of making an investigation. 
We have no jurisdiction over foreign ships in such a matter. The 
inspectors usually do not bother with minor matters, but in cases of 
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collisions, strandings, etc., they hold n trial of all the officers of the 
American ship involved. They have authority to make findings and to 
suspend or cancel the licenses of the officers. 

The hearings are conducted along the lines of a regular trial and 
are public. The parties are represented by counsel, It is possible to 
obtain copies of stenographic reports of hearings and of the findings of 
the board of local inspectors, which consists usually of three members. 


He goes on to say: 


My own view is that publicity with regard to these matters is better 
than mystery. 

He continues: 

I can not see that any great harm has ever happened to anybody by 
investigations made by the local inspectors. The fact that competent, 
impartial people made these investigations bas resulted in holding off 
ambitious district attorneys. On the whole, therefore, I think that the 
fact that we have an Investigating body charged by law with the duty 
of looking into marine accidents and that their hearings have been 
public has been helpful rather than harmful. 


It seems to me, Mr. President, that one of the most interest- 
ing things brought out in this letter is that investigations involv- 
ing marine accidents are conducted by the Department of Com- 
merce, the same department which is authorized by law to inves- 
tigate airplane crashes at the present time; yet that department 
is following a wholly different policy regarding publicity in con- 
nection with airplane accidents. 

I asked the legislative reference service of the Library of 
Congress to look up the question of the investigation of accidents 
at sea by the Secretary of Commerce, and I find from them that 
the jurisdiction of the Secretary of Commerce dates from 1903, 
when the Department of Commerce and Labor was established 
(32 Stat. 825). That act transferred to the new department 
the Steamboat Inspection Service, the Bureau of Navigation, 
and so forth, from the Treasury Department, and specifically 
conferred on the Secretary the powers formerly imposed on the 
Secretary of the Treasury relating to merchant vessels. 

Section 4448 of the Revised Statutes requires the licensed 
officers of vessels to report to the steamboat inspectors all 
“ accidents or occurrences producing serious injury to the vessel, 
her boilers, or machinery“ (amended March 3, 1915; 38 Stat. 
893, c. 79, to include Injury to equipment), under penalty of 
revocation of license. By section 4450, Revised Statutes, the 
local boards of inspectors are required to investigate “all acts 
of incompetency or misconduct” of licensed officers, with power 
to compel attendance of witnesses, 

While not directly authorizing the investigation of accidents, 
it comes pretty close to it. 

By the act of June 20, 1874 (18 Stat. 128, secs. 10-13) the 
owner, agent, or master of any vessel of the United States 
involved in any accident “ Involving the loss of life, the material 
loss of property, or any serious injury to any person,” or receiv- 
ing “material damage affecting her seaworthiness or her effi- 
clency,” is required to report within five days to the collector of 
customs, either of the district to which the vessel belonged, or 
where the accident occurred, stating over his signature the 
“nature and probable occasion of the casualty." Penalty is 
imposed for failure to report, which might be remitted by the 
Secretary of the Treasury, and the Secretary is authorized by 
section 18 “to ascertain the facts upon all such applications in 
such manner and under such regulations as he may think 
proper.” An amendment of this section in 1897 (29 Stat. 690) 
affected only the procedure, 

By act of March 4, 1915 (38 Stat. 1184, see. 15), the provisions 
of the act of 1874 were extended to barges in tow through the 
open sea. 

Mr. President, it is obvious that it has been the practice of 
the Government to require and to permit the Department of 
Jommerce to make full investigation of accidents at sea, and 
they have done so, holding the hearings in public, and giving 
stenographic copies to whomsoever might be interested. It 
seems to me that they should be required to do the same thing 
with regard to air accidents, and I hope very much, Mr. Presi- 
dent, that the bill 8. 1947, a copy of which I hold in my hand 
and which I ask to have printed in the Reoorp at the conclusion 
of my remarks, may be considered in the near future by the 
Committee on Commerce and may be reported with such amend- 
ments as the committee may deem proper and fit. I believe 
when we have, as reported in the morning newspapers, a state 
of affairs where it is permitted to employees of an air transport 
company to go out in the field and destroy the evidence of an 
accident, that we are confronted with a situation requiring 
action, and that the best way to meet it in the case of accidents 
in the air is by following the method adopted in the case of 
accidents at sea, namely, to require the Department of Com- 
merce to Investigate immediately and to publish its findings. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the bill 
referred to by the Senator from Connecticut will be printed in 
the RECORD. 

The bill (S. 1947) to provide for the investigation of accidents 
in civil air navigation is as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the air commerce act of 1926 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof two new sections to read as follows: 

“Sec. 15. Procedure for investigation of accidents: (a) Whenever the 
Secretary of Commerce knows or has reason to belleve that there has 
occurred an accident in Intertsate or foreign air commerce he is 
authorized, if he deems it In the public interest, to Investigate the acci- 
dent and record and make public u report of the investigation. When- 
ever the Secretary knows or has reason to believe that the accident has 
resulted lu death or serious personal injury it shall be the duty of the 
Secretary to investigate the accident and record and make public a 
report thereon. Any report made by the Secretary upon any accident 
shall include findings by him with respect to the cause of the accident 
and the responsibility therefor. 

“(b) Por the purposes of such investigation the Secretary shall 
arrange for a public hearing to be beld promptly in such place as the 
Secretary deems most practicable and convenient in view of the place 
where evidence bearing on the accident is most readily obtainable. He 
shall give public notice of the time and place of the hearing at least 
10 days in advance thereof and in such manner as he shall by regulation 
prescribe, Any officer or employee of the Department of Commerce des- 
ignated by the Secretary in writing for the purpose may hold any such 
hearing and for the purposes thereof administer oaths, examine wit- 
nesses, and issue subbœnas for the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses, or the production of books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence, or the taking of depositions before any designated individual com- 
petent to administer oaths. Witnesses summoned or whose depositions 
are taken shall receive the same fees and mileage as witnesses in courts 
of the United States. All evidence taken at the hearing shall be 
recorded and forwarded to the Secretary. The report upon the inyesti- 
gation shall be made not later than 10 days after the completion of the 
hearing and shall thereupon be recorded in the Department of Commerce 
and made public. 

“(c) Neither the report upon the investigation nor any part thereof 
shall be admitted as evidence or used for any purpose in any suit or 
action for damages growing out of any matter mentioned in the report 
or investigation. 

“Spc 16. (a) Compulsory testimony: In case of fallure to comply 
with any subpena issued under section 3 (f) or section 15, or in case 
of contumacy of any witness in any proceeding under such sections, the 
Secretary of Commerce may Invoke the aid of any United States district 
court of competent jurisdiction or of any court of competent jurisdic- 
tion having the powers of a United States district court, The court 
may thereupon order the witness to comply with the requirements of the 
subpena or to give evidence touching the matter in question. Any fail- 
ure to obey the order may be punished by the court as à contempt 
thereof. 

“(b) No person shall be excused from attending, testifying, or depos- 
Ing, or from producing books, papers, documents, or other evidence, as 
required by such sections 8 (f) or 15, on the ground that the testimony 
or other evidence may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture, but no natural person shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction 
made or thing done as to which he is compelled under oath so to testify, 
depose, or produce evidence, except that no person shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury. 

(e) Any notary public or other officer authorized by law of the 
United States, or any State, Territory, or possession thereof, or of the 
District of Columbia to take acknowledgment of deeds and any consular 
officer of the United States, and any officer or employee of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce designated by the Secretary in writing for the pur- 
pose, shall be competent to administer oaths for the purposes of sec- 
tion 3 (t) or section 15 and subpenas for the purposes of such sections 
may be served personally or sent by registered mail.” 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in answer merely to one of 
the remarks made by the Senator from Connecticut, permit me 
to say that the Commerce Committee has taken up the particular 
measure to which the Senator from Connecticut adverts. Since 
the reorganization of the committees of the Senate there have 
been but two meetings of the Commerce Committee. Its regular 
meeting has been fixed for Thursday. There has been time for 
but the two meetings. Immediately upon the convening of the 
Commerce Committee, in conjunction with one hundred and 
fifty-odd other bills which were pending before that committee, 
the bill of the Senator from Connecticut was laid before it, and, 
following the usual practice, the bill was transmitted to the 
department for a departmental report upon it and comments 
concerning it. That report was received only within the past 
few days. Immediately upon its receipt a copy of the report 
of the department was transmitted to the Senator from Con- 
necticut and a copy of the report was transmitted to the Sen- 
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ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerrar], who has been 
earnestly interested in the proposed legislation. 

On Thursday next when the committee again meets the bill 
will be presented to the committee for such action as it may 
desire to take. I make this explanation in order that the 
Senator from Connecticut may know that the bill has received 
the attention—and the prompt attention—of the Commerce Com- 
mittee as it is now organized. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I thank the Senator from 
his statement, 


ADMINISTRATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. JOHNSON, While I am on my feet, so that I may not 
distfirb the orderly processes of the Senator from Utah in pre- 
senting the tariff bill, may I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an article found in the Illinois Law 
Review of January, 1930, by Harold L. Ickes, a very well-known 
attorney of high standing and a gentleman of the finest repute 
in the city of Chicago, in answer to a previous article by Dean 
Wigmore, one of the authorities on evidence in this country, a 
lawyer whose standing at the bar can not be questioned, who 
in the course of his article said what is so commonly now given 
expression to in this country that “ what this Nation now needs 
is a constitutional Mussolini” and who then assailed the Con- 
gress of the United States for its activities, or its lack of ac- 
tivities, in respect to Indian legislation. The article by Dean 
Wigmore is answered very completely by Mr. Ickes. Following 
the article by Mr. Ickes there is a brief reply by Dean Wigmore. 
I ask that the matter to which I have referred may be printed 
in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. The matter referred to is as follows: 

THE FEDERAL SENATE AND INDIAN AFFAIRS 
To the EDITORS or THe ILLINOIS Law REVIEW : 

Dean John H. Wigmore begins a signed editorial in the May number 
of the Illinois Law Review by criticizing the United States Senate as a 
“fifth wheel” in our system of government, switches, after he gets 
fully underway, to a general attack upon Congress, and ends by de- 
claring that “what this country now needs is a constitutional 
Mussolini.” The alleged facts upon which he bases his conclusions 
have to do with the administration of the Bureau of Indian Affairs 
prior to its reorganization by President Hoover and the Senate's in- 
vestigation of that bureau. Dean Wigmore is highly incensed at the 
Senate's mania for investigations.“ I do not doubt that his criticism 
of the Senate in this regard will meet with the enthusiastic approval 
of Mr. Harry F. Sinclair, Col. Robert W. Stewart, Mr. Henry M. 
Blackmer, Mr. Perry Howard, huckster of Federal appointments in 
Georgia, to say nothing of Col. Frank L. Smith, of Illinois, Mr. William 
8. Vare, of Pennsylvania, and not a few others. 

I venture to say that no one can feel more bitterly on the subject 
of senatorial inyestigations than former Indian Commissioner Burke 
himself. It was a senatorial investigation that brought out the fact 
that he was saved from an anticipated indictment by a Federal grand 
jury in Oklahoma in the summer of 1928 for his maladministration of 
Indian Affairs only by the personal intervention of powerful Republican 
politicians who presumably were fearful of the effect on the national 
campaign. 

Even if one were inclined to accept the violent conclusion in the 
Wigmore editorial he could not do so on the basis of the supposed facts 
supporting that conclusion. It can not for a moment be credited that 
the leading authority on the law of eyidence in the United States, if 
he had examined the record himself, would have underwritten such a 
statement of facts. Time and space will not permit a detailed reply, 
but an attempt will be made to meet enough of Dean Wigmore's main 
propositions to demonstrate that he wrote in perfervid ignorance of 
bis subject matter. The only alternative to ignorance on his part 
would be that he had consciously misrepresented the facts, and no one 
would care to accuse him of that. 

The editorial condemns the Senate in unsparing terms and finds no 
slightest excuse for Its investigation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs. 
On the other hand, the bureau, according to Dean Wigmore, is with- 
out reproach, is a high example of official probity, lies awake of nights 
trying to contrive some new benefit for the Indian wards intrusted to 
its care, and all together is so immaculate and impeccable that one 
wouders why President Hoover found it necessary, as one of his first 
official acts, to fumigate the Bureau of Indian Affairs by letting out 
Commissioner Burke and demoting Assistant Commissioner Meritt. If 
the dean is right, if the Senate has been indulging in libelous and ma- 
licious misrepresentations at the expense of these two gentlemen, 
President Hoover has indeed done them a grievous wrong. But to date 
the voice of Dean Wigmore is the only one of importance throughout 
the land seeking to gloss over the gross official misconduct and mal- 
administration of these two men, whose conduct of their department 
was such that President Hooyer apparently felt that he could no 
longer put up with it, 

Let us now examine the Dean’s bili of particulars. 
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The assertion is made that “the Bureau of Indian Affairs had itself 
publicly pointed out fraudulent practices which are due largely to local 
State control—in particular to self-seekers in Oklahoma.“ If this 
language is intended to mean that the Bureau of Indian Affairs had 
already pointed out the great mass of fraudulent practices which were 
brought to light by the Senate investigation, then all that can be said 
is that it is not an accurate statement of fact. If it is also intended to 
imply that in a number of States Federal-ward Indians are subject 
to local State control, then that, too, must be set down as a clear in- 
accuracy. There are 17 States in the Union with large Indian popula- 
tions and properties and there is partial State control in only 1, 
namely, Oklahoma. In that State there is a dual jurisdiction shared 
with the Indian Burenu which therefore cun not escape being held as 
a particeps criminis in the wrongs done the Indians. 

It is stated that the Indian Bureau “itself is without responsibility 
or blame and is aiready doing all it can do, and the fault lies with 
the Congress's failure to give remedial legislation.’ This is another 
inaccurate statement. The fact is that Congress has enacted into law 
many of tie proposals made by the Indian Bureau. On the other 
hand, it bas refused to enact into law vicious recommendations made 
by the bureau contrary to the welfare of the Indians. On some mat- 
ters Congress hes been unable to act intelligently or benignly because 
of suppression or misrepresentation of facts by the Indian Bureau. 
Hence the necessity for such investigations as Dean Wigmore com- 
plains of, 

The statute conferring jurisdiction on the probate courts of Okla- 
homa over the persons and properties of restricted minor allottees 
does not give the local court carte blanche to do as it pleases. With 
respect to the property of such allottees the Comptroller General, in 
his report on this subject (Senate Doe. 263, 70th Cong., 2d sess.), 
says that every application by a local guardian for funds for his Indian 
wards “requires the approval of the Indian Bureau superintendent.” 
This official Government report further sets out that “the records of 
the agency show * * * the amount of money requested, the reason 
why needed, ete.” In other words, local guardians can not mis- 
manage the property of the Indian wards without the connivance or 
failure to act on the part of the superintendent appointed by the 
authority and subject to the control of the Indian Bureau, Dean 
Wigmore, in his attempt to show the assiduity of the Indian Bureau 
in the protection of the Indians and their estates, even in spite of the 
law conferring jurisdiction on the probate courts of Oklahoma above 
referred to, says: “Yet the Indian Commissioner, alive to the situa- 
tion, some years ago organized under the bureau a staff of probate 
attorneys * * * who appear gratuitously in the State courts as 
attorneys for the Indians è + a veritable ‘legal-aid bureau’ in 
fact.” 

The Comptroller General in the report Just cited says with reference 
to these probate attorneys: 

“The original procedure for field representatives (now probate attor- 
neys) as set forth in the act of 1908 still obtains and should govern 
the activities of the (Indian Bureau) probate attorneys, It would 
appear, however, that there is a lack of initiative and ageressiveness in 
the present activities of these officials. * „ * An attempt was for- 
merly made; i. e., in the Franklin K. Lane administration, by the pro- 
bate attorneys, to keep a check on reports made by the guardians. 
It is now an exception when the supervising probate attorney 
can show from bis office records the current condition of any case in his 
district.” 

Here we have the henutiful picture sketched by Dean Wigmore por- 
traying a paternal public service keenly alive to the needs of the In- 
dians, somewhat spoiled by the official report of the Comptroller General 
of the United States who in effect says that the bureau's probate attor- 
neys do not do the work they are appointed to do and that former 
Commissioner Burke, with a warm glow in his heart, assured the world 
that he had appointed them to do. Since Mr. Burke appointed these 
probate attorneys, thus making them his agents and representatives, 
he was responsible for their failure to do their duty, especially since it 
was called to his attention by the Comptroller General that they were 
failing in this regard. And apparently the Indian Bureau has not 
recommended to Congress—at any rate of recent years—that the dual 
guardianship of Oklahoma Indians be terminated. 

So Dean Wigmore, eminent lawyer that he is, finds the Indian Bureau 
not guilty on the basis of suppressed and misrepresented facts and ap- 
parently without even offering to give the critics of the bureau an oppor- 
tunity to be heard. Having found the Indian Bureau not guilty, he also 
finds affirmatively that it has been “libeled." Then out of an excess 
of rhetorieil generosity he asks, “Is corroboration needed?” He is, 
of course, ready to answer his own question and the corroboration he 
supplies consists of a resolution adopted in 1923 by the board of the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society unqualifiedly commending 
Commissioner Burke for the administration of his office, but does the 
American Baptist Home Missionary Society qualify as an unprejudiced 
and trustworthy witness in this particular matter? The damnable 
Senate, pursuing its despicable way, without the advice and consent of 
Dean Wigmore, and even despite his extreme disapprobation, proceeded 
to investigate the Bureau of Indian Affairs and, among other things, 
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brought to light the following facts with reference to this same American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society. 

A 70-year-old Indinn of Oklahoma, illiterate and mentally defective, 
by the name of Jackson Barnett, without enpacity to handle the fortune 
that came to him ns the result of the discovery of oil on his land, 
yielded to the persuasion of the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and 
agreed to make over $550,000 to the American Baptist Home Missionary 
Soclety, the disinterested witness just put on the stand by Dean Wig- 
more with a grandiloquent wave of the hand to answer his own ora- 
torically uttered question, “Is corroboration needed?“ Fortunately for 
Barnett the Federal court, speaking through Judge Knox, restored the 
fortune sought to be beneficently extracted from him by the Indian 
Bureau with benefit of clergy. With such a julcy witness fee tendered 
to it by Commissioner Burke, is it any wonder that the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society was able to indorse him in such un- 
qualified terms and to laud him for his persistent efforts “to save the 
Indians from exploitation by unprincipled men" (probably meaning non- 
missionary Baptista) and for his “unfailing courage in antagonizing 
powerful interests (again probably nonmissionary Baptists) in thelr 
effort to protect and help the wronged and helpless?” 

Nor was the instance just cited the only occasion on which this mis- 
slonary society was willing to thrust its hands up to the elbows into the 
money of Indians. The report of the Comptroller General, on page 
107, reveals how $485,000 In securities from other ward Indians were 
transferred to the soclety between 1920 and 1924, all with the ald and 
consent of the Indian Commissioner. The Comptroller General's report 
goes on to point out that “ the amount of these bonds was not carried 
in the balance of the official account of the disbursing agent.“ Securl- 
ties questionably appropriated in the name of religion by the Indian 
Commissioner and no record kept! 

I should like Dean Wigmore, as an authority on the law of evidence, 
to say Just how much credence onght to be given to the testimony of 
the American Baptist Home Missionary Society as a character witness 
for the personal probity and official integrity of the former Indian Com- 
missioner with whose active aid and consent, as the record shows, it was 
willing to take from incompetent ward Indians over $1,000,000. 

Having daubed the former Indian Commissioner thickly with white- 
wash and hoisted him onto a pedestal with the ald of the American 
Baptist Home Missionary Society, Dean Wigmore next aims his heavy 
artillery at Congress. He has warmed to his task. He feels that the 
United States Senate is no longer a foe sufficiently worthy of him, so he 
takes on both branches of Congress and accuses them of various sins of 
omission with respect to legislation demanded by the Indian Bureau. 
Space and time will not permit a discussion of cach of the counts in the 
indictment brought, but an attempt will be made to show that here, 
as in the earlier part of his editorial, the dean has not allowed himself 
to be hampered by the facts, 

“Pueblo land titles. Legislation is necessary to settle satisfactorily 
controversies affecting Pueblo land titles.“ Nothing done.” (Italics 
Dean Wigmore's.) Here we have apparently a willful, if not a shame- 
ful, omission of Congress dramatically held up for public disapprobation. 
What are the facts? The needed legislation with respect to the Pueblo 
junds was enacted in 1924. A Pueblo lands board was created by an 
act of Congress at that time, and this board is already three-fourths 
through with its labor of untangling conflicting claims and settling 
titles equitably and fairly, not only as between the Indians themselves 
but also as between the Indians and white settlers, 

Again the dean wrings his hands in despair over Congress, exclaim- 
ing: “ Irrigation lands, ‘It is desirable that a lien be created against 
lands under all the Indian irrigation projects to assure repayment of the 
expenditures.’ Nothing done.” (Italles Dean Wigmore's.) What are 
the facts? Liens to the amount of more than $41,000,000 have already 
been created and in excess of $11,000,000 have been collected from the 
Indians for alleged benefits resulting from irrigation, bridge, road, and 
other projects. Liens and drafts against tribal funds for irrigation 
exclusively, totaling $31,000,000, have been executed 

“ Narcotic drags. ‘The peyote drug ls undermining the health of the 
Indians ; its peddling should be forbidden. * Congress * „ 
should net.“ Nothing done.” (Italles Dean Wigmore's.) Apparently 
Dean Wigmore does not know, or else he Ignores the fnct, that the com- 
mittee of one hundred, quoted elsewhere in his editorial with extreme 
approyal, recommended that there should be a technical investigation 
with respect to peyote before legislation on the subject, and this recom- 
mendation was concurred in by Secretary Hubert Work, of the Depart- 
ment of the Interior, The whole matter was put up to the National 
Research Council and, in the meantime, the Indlan Bureau has pressed 
no legislation on this subject. 

There is another subject matter that annoys the dean: “ Indian 
crimes, © * Nothing done” (Italics Dean Wigmore’s.) The fact 
is that the Indian Bureau drafted and supported an atrocious measure 
in 1926 designed to make its local superintendents into Mussolinis, so 
much admired by the dean, with authority to arrest, try, fine, and im- 


* Page 800, hearings of the House Appropriations Committee for 1926; 
report of the advisory Indlan irrigation projects, June, 1925, 
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prison Indians without records being kept, without the Indians having 
lawyers to represent them, without even a printed code of offenses to 
guide the Indians. Congress refused to enact this bill into law. An- 
other bill was then Introduced, known as the La Follette-Frear bill, 
which sought to extend the Federal court jurisdiction to the Indians 
with due process of law in civil and criminal matters. The Indian 
Bureau opposed and succeeded in blocking this bill. 

“Is not this a shameful record for the Congress?” asks Dean Wis 
more. It would be a shumeful record if it were a true record. But 
the shameful part of the whole thing is that a man of Dean Wigmore's 
professional and personal standing should sponsor such a mass of mis- 
Statements and distorted facts and on such a basis bold Congress up 
to public contempt while, at the same time, he beatifies a wicked and 
notoriously rotten administration of the affairs of helpless Indians that 
ought to bring the blush of shame to the cheek of any self-respecting 
eltizen.“ 

Dean Wigmore sneeringly refers to the Senute subcommittee’s tour 
to take evidence as “a wasteful junket.” He would have it appear that 
this subcommittee consclously and deliberately set out to defame the 
Indian Bureau when, if he had known his facts, he would have realised 
tbat the actual, unadorned record of the Indian Bureau was all the 
defamation its worst enemies could wish for it. He actually avers tbat 
all the facts adduced by this Senate subcommittee were already contained 
in the report of the Institue for Government Research. Doubtless the 
dean believed this statement when he made it, but it simply Is not true. 
The report of the Institute for Government Research, and it is as ad- 
mirable as Dean Wigmore says it is, does not purport to be exhaustive 
or inclusive of all the facts necded by Congress as a basis for intelligent 
legislation on Indian matters. A careful reading of the report of the 
Senate investigation will disclose that it does not duplicate the report 
of the institute. Neither does the report of the Comptroller General— 
not referred to in the editorial at any polnt— duplicate the institute's 
report, These reports cover ground which the institute made no pretense 
to cover. 

Since the Impeccable Indian Bureau can not be criticized for anything 
that has gone wrong in the Indian Service, Dean Wigmore characteristi- 
cally lays at the doors of Congress the blame for starving the Indian 
Service. Undoubtedly, Congress has not been overgenerons, but it is 
fair to say that the record shows that the Indian Service bas been 
starved, not so much by Congress, as by the Indian Bureau itself. The 
attention of Dean Wigmore is called to the recommendation of former 
Assistant Commissioner Meritt (second In command of the Indian Bu- 
reau and, according to many competent observers, until bis demotion the 
chief devil in the service), to the House of Representatives in 1919, that 
the appropriations for the Indians be reduced by the amount of 
$750,000 each year, beginning in 1921. 

In discussing the question of congressional appropriations for the 
Indinns, Dean Wigmore does these things: 

First. He charges that Congress “Has failed to appropriate 
needed sums repeatedly asked for by the Indian Bureau,” 

Second. He admits that “under the new Budget system the bureaus 
can submit to Congress only the reduced estimates approved by the 
Budget Director.” 

Third. He says that “the Indian Bureau officials 
mention the original estimates prepared by them 
Director.” 

It, therefore, follows, as the logical conclusion of the aceuser that 
“the true place of blame—the failure of Congress to grant money 
enough—ts amply proved,“ since the Indian Bureau, as shown above, is 
willing to have its appropriations reduced; since, further, the Budget 
Director reduces the estimates of the Indian Bureau, and since Congress 
is not given sufficient data so that it can intelligently appropriate funds, 

On the authority of an unnamed club woman, Dean Wigmore cou- 
cludes that “the Indian Bureau was doing its best to provide food, but 
Congress had not granted money enough.“ But, according to former 
Cominissioner Burke, there is no doubt about the safficiency and ade- 
quacy of the food furnished to the Indian gchool children. In this re- 
spect, the former commissioner takes violent exception to the report 
of the Institute for Government Research, quoted, and properly so, 
with entire approval by Dean Wigmore in his editorial. The club 


the 


are forbidden to 
for the Budget 


The writer was present last September at a conference attended by 
Mr. Charles J. Rhoads, the new Commissioner of Indian Affairs, and 


leaders of the Pueblo Indians. He heard responsible Indians plead for 
rotection against bootleggers. He heard local employees of the Indian 
zurtau attempt to gloss over the bootlegging evil, He learned from 
authoritative Sources of fingrant and notorious bootlegging carried on 
under the very noses of Indian Bureau representatives. Were these 
bureau officials conniving with the bootlegvers or merely winking at their 
activities? 

pe It can hardly be doubted that Mr. Rhoads will humanize and vastly 
improve the efficiency. of his department. His appointment and that of 
Mr. J. Henry Scattergood as assistant commissioner have heartened the 
friends of the American Indians everywhere. Of the highest standing, 
ability, and character, Mr. Rhoads will write a new and fairer chapter 
in the terrible story of our treatment of the Indian. Ile has alrendy 
spent much time making n personal investigation of the Indian problem. 
He gives the impression of sympathy and understanding, of justness and 
fair dealing. 
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woman in question appears to have said in October, 1928, that the 
Indian Bureau is making every effort toward providing a quart of milk 
daily for each school child.” On November 19, 1928, Commissioner 
Burke appeared before the House Appropriations Committee and de- 
nounced as a falsehood the finding of the Institute for Government Re- 
search that Indian school children were being fed on a purchased ration 
of 11 cents a day. He assured the committee that the children were 
well nourished.* 

One of the principal points of attack on the Indian Bureau has been 
the lack of sufficient and nutritious food furnished the children in the 
schools. It would appear, however, that since the school children, ac- 
cording to former Commissioner Burke, are well nourished, the bureau 
needs no more money for that purpose, and it follows as a logical con- 
clusion that so far as this particular outlay is concerned there is no 
occasion for increased appropriations from Congress. My own personal 
belief, based on adequate evidence, is that Indian school children are 
notoriously undernourished and insufficiently fed. I believe there should 
be more money supplied by the Government to feed the children, but 
since Dean Wigmore adopts the views of former Commissioner Burke 
in every minute detail and since Mr. Burke states that the children 
are well nourished, then I can not see how Dean Wigmore can properly 
criticize Congress for failure to appropriate larger sums, especially in 
view of Mr. Meritt’s demand that appropriations be reduced $750,000 
each year. Incidentally, as Dean Wigmore omits to state, Congress ap- 
parently disbelieved Mr. Burke's denial of starvation, and though the 
printed record reveals no acknowledgment of the facts by the Indian 
Bureau, but only a denial of need, Congress raised the food-purchase 
grant per child per day by about 4 cents for the fiscal year of 1929 and 
about 3 cents for the fiscal year of 1930. The new administration is 
expected to proclaim, instead of conceal, the Indian children's needs and 
to ask and get a substantial further increase. 

So outraged is Dean Wigmore with what he denounces as “ the shame- 
ful facts about this Senate smoke screen” that, “leaving aside the 
hypocritical effrontery and mean libel of this senatorial gesture,” and 
dwelling “simply on the Congress's own failure to do its own legis- 
lative duty,” he expresses the opinion that Congress is a useless body 
anyhow, and concludes “ we don't need it.” It may be that Congress 
has made a record meriting such qa characterization, but Dean Wigmore 
has not proved his case, and I venture to say that no open-minded and 
eareful student of the facts would soberly exonerate the Indian Bureau 
as it was administered up to the time that President Hoover separated 
Messrs, Burke and Meritt from their offices. 

There has been no more shameful page in our whole history than our 
treatment of the American Indians, There has been no more blush- 
raising record on this shameful page than the administration of the 
Bureau of Indian Affairs by Messrs. Burke and Meritt. But more 
shameful still than the starvation, exploitation, and general mistreat- 
ment of the Indians under the pre-Hoover régime is the defense of that 
régime by such an eminent legal scholar as Dean John H. Wigmore. 
It is not conceivable that he has been actuated by political or partisan 
motives. It is not to be thought of that he has any personal ax to 
grind. And yet the significant fact is that this learned lawyer, accus- 
tomed to weighing evidence and forming judgments on the basis of all 
the ascertainable facts, should, regardless of the actual record facts, 
have rushed to the defense of a Burke and a Meritt, to the embarrass- 
ment of President Hoover, who, undoubtedly fully cognizant of the 
maladministration of Indian affairs, found it necessary, as one of his 
earliest official acts, to remove this precious pair from office and name 
as commissioner and assistant commissioner two fine citizens of Phila- 
deiphia of known interest in and sympathy with our Indian popula- 
tion. 

Dean Wigmore cries out for a “ constitutional Mussolini, whatever 
that may mean. A certain type of “American” from time to time 
demands a Mussolini, and in most instances the person yoicing the de- 
mand probably would not have to think very hard to supply the name of 
the Mussolini he has in mind. Apparently Dean Wigmore is willing 
to confess failure of our republican institutions, He must be deeply 
convinced of that failure to permit himself to give utterance to an 
expression which would bar him from obtaining American citizenship 
if he were an alien applying for citizenship and if his views respecting 
the Government of the United States were known to be what they seem 
to be. But whether Dean Wigmore could or could not supply the 
Mussolini of whom he finds the United States to be in such dire need, 
I have no hesitation in saying that it is in distinctly bad taste for a 
man of his repute to give utterance to such subversive and disloyal 
sentiments, 

HAROLD L. Ickes. 

CHICAGO, ILL., June 25, 1929. 


There are instances in the Southwest of elaborate cow barns and no 
cows. A large hospital recently was reputed to be the proud possessor 
of one much worn rubber nipple. 

5 It is, of course, to be clearly understood that in this reply to Dean 
Wigmore's editorial there is not even an implied eriticism of the admin- 
istration of Commissioner Rhoads and his assistant commissioner, Mr. 
Scattergood. As already stated, the writer believes that these two 
men have the will and will insist upon having the power to uproot the 
evil thing that has grown up in the Bureau of Indian Affairs under 
their immediate predecessors in ofice. 
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A REPLY 
To the EDITORS or THE ILLINOIS Law REVIEW : 

My distinguished critic has in advance made it impossible for me to 
offer any public answer to him, because of his unfounded imputations 
upon my motives, my veracity, and my loyalty. In disputes between 
gentlemen, those qualities must be assumed, or rational discussion is out 
of the question. 

As the issue (like most others) is ultimately one of facts, I merely 
note, for the benefit of the curious reader, that my editorial thirteen 
times referred specifically to printed sources available to all; while my 
critic, covering similar points, refers only three times to such sources for 
his assertions of fact. 

I wonder why it is that this subject seems so often to evoke such 
hysteria. Already I had received in the mail one or two other violent 
printed assaults, anonymous, so worded that they found their way to 
the wastebasket. There seems to be some fierce battle goling on, com- 
manded by influences I know nothing about. I happened to take up 
this cudgel solely for the purpose of illustrating my favorite text, viz, 
that the United States Senate is largely an inefficient legislative ma- 
chine, I never met Commissioner Burke in my life; in fact, I did not 
even know the name of the Indian commissioner until I read the docu- 
ments In the case, When the Senate committee's activities caught my 
eye, I did feel a certain personal call to note this instance of the 
Senate's perversity, possibly because in 1914 (or thereabouts) the 
lamented Secretary Franklin Lane had offered me the post of Assistant 
Secretary, in charge of Indian affairs, So I sent to Washington for 
the last half dozen of the Indian Burean’s annual reports and the bulky 
report of the Government Research Institute, and on their perusal (and 
the New York Times news dispatches) I founded my comments, 

That is all there is to it, so far as I am concerned. 


Joun H. WIGMORE. 


PROPOSED MATERNITY LEGISLATION 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, while I am on the floor per- 
mit me to say to the innumerable organizations of ladies, indi- 
vidually and collectively, who are interested in what is desig- 
nated as the maternity bill that that bill was laid before the 
Commerce Committee in like fashion, but that the committee 
was advised by the department having jurisdiction of the matter 
that it was desirable that action upon the bill should await the 
report of one of the numerous commissions that have been 
appointed by the President and that will deal with that subject. 
Because that suggestion was made by the department having 
jurisdiction of the matter, the bill was not acted upon at the 
last session of the committee, but at its next meeting it will be 
left to the committee to determine whether action shall be taken 
in advance of the report of this commission, the name of which 
I can not recall, because I become perplexed when I undertake 
to recall the names of the innumerable commissions which have 
been appointed. The committee will then decide whether to 
proceed without awaiting that report. 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS IN CIVIL AIR NAVIGATION 


Mr. McKELLAR,. Mr. President, in reference to the remarks 
of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Brxenam], I desire to 
say that in the first place the department does not approve of 
the bill, as I understand the report on the Senator’s bill; but 
that is neither here nor there, 

The law now provides for substantially everything that the 
Senator’s bill provides for. It directs the Secretary of Com- 
merce—not authorizes him, but directs him—to examine into 
the causes of the accident immediately after it takes place and 
to make public the causes of accidents. The Senator's quarrel 
is not with the law, but with the administration of the law. 

The Senator understands that some time ago, when there was 
an unfortunate accident of a similar kind out in New Mexico, 
and another one in my State, the Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Bratron] and myself had to introduce a resolution re- 
quiring the Secretary of Commerce to make a report on the 
causes of the accidents, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In my judgment it will do no good to 
change the law as long as the Secretary of Commerce under- 
takes to construe the present mandatory law in any way that 
he sees fit, and he construes it to mean exactly the opposite of 
what the law provides. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. McKELLAR. I will yield to the Senater from Nebraska 
in just a moment. 

As I remember, when the Senator from New Mexico and 
myself were trying so earnestly before the Commerce Committee 
to require the Secretary of Commerce to respond to the man- 
date of the law, and to make known the causes of the accidents 
as ascertained by him, the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
BrncHaM] was the earnest foe of that proposal. He sought in 
every way to prevent the disclosure of the causes of the acci- 
dents; and, as I read the bill that he has introduced, instead 
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of making the causes of accident public it will give the depart- 
ment that much more excuse to cover them up. 

I yleld now to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I am asking the Senator this 
question, because I think he has made a study of this subject, 
and knows more about it than I do. I am trying to get some 
information. I have tried to get information from the depart- 
ment at different times and have failed. 

Is it the contention of the Senator from Tennessee that it is 
the duty of the department to make public the entire proceed- 
ings, under the law? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Absolutely. I have not the act before me, 
but the Senator from New Mexico has the act before him; and 
I ask him to read it for the benefit of the Senate. It is just as 
plain as language can possibly make it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the act of 1926, in outlining 
the duties of the Secretary of Commerce respecting commercial 
aviation, provides as follows: 

It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce to foster alr com- 
merce in accordance with the provisions of this act, and for such pur- 
pose— bd . * 

(e) To investigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents in 
civil alr navigation in the United States. 


The law expressly provides that be shall inyestigate, record, 
and make public the causes of accidents. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Tennessee yield ; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, following that law, is it the 
contention of the Senator that it would be the duty of the de- 
partment to give out the evidence they have taken? 

For instance, if I were an interested party, or some of my 
friends had been killed, usually inquiries are made by people 
who want to get all the facts. Would it be the duty of the de 
partment to give to these people inquiring the evidence that the 
department took? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Under this law it is the duty of the de- 
partment to make public the causes of the accidents as ascer- 
tained by them upon an investigation. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can see how they might, however, make a 
very general reference to the cause, and state, This is the 
cause; the cause was this or was that,” without giving any of 
the evidence from which they would draw that conclusion, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Yes; but their contention goes far beyond 
that. We held a hearing before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mittee on the occasion of the two resolutions that have been 
mentioned. The Secretary of Commerce stated, in substance, 
that he did not want to take the side of either party in the 
event of any possible investigation; but when he was asked, 
“ Did you not consult the airplane company,” he replied, “ Yes; 
I did.” “Did you not disclose to them the causes of the ac 
cident?” “Yes, sir; I did.” “ Well, if you disclosed it to the 
carrying company, why did you not disclose it to the families 
of those who were killed?” And, of course, he could not 
answer, 

Mr. NORRIS. I confess I do not agree with the conclusion 
the department has drawn, It seems to me there is only one 
cure for it, and that cure is publicity, and let everybody have 
everything that they have 

Mr. McKBELLAR. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. And let a man draw a different conclusion 
than they draw, if he wants to, and thinks he can do it. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. I want to say that if the Senator from 
Connecticut or any other Senator will prepare a bill that will 
provide for the utmost publicity in the examination of the 
causes of accidents, the taking down to every word of the testi- 
money, the publication of the testimony, and allowing either 
side to have it, it will meet my approval. 

Mr. NORRIS. Allowing the public to have it. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The public; yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let it be a public record. 

Mr. McKELLAR. A public record—that will meet my full 
approval, I do not think the bill of the Senator provides for 
that. I do not think it was intended to provide for that. If 
the Senator will permit it to be amended, it will meet my ap- 
proval, but not otherwise. 

Mr. BINGHAM and Mr. NORRIS addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from Tennes- 
see yield; and to whom? 

Mr. McKELLAR, I yield to the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. NORRIS. I was not quite through. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I beg the Senator's pardon; I yield fur- 
ther to him. I have been yielding to the Senator. 


Does 
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Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Senator 
that it seems to me the law, if given a liberal construction, would 
give complete publicity to everything that happened. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not understand why it is not given that 
construction. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not, either. 


BOULDER DAM 


Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator. must remember that recently 
it has been decided by the executive and the judicial branches of 
the Government that both of them have a right to repeal acts of 
Congress. 

Recently the Senator from California [Mr. Jonson], after 
several years of hard work, succeeded in passing the Boulder 
Dam act. There were a great many of us who followed the 
Senator from California on a provision in the law which pro- 
vided that in administering the law the Secretary of the Interior 
should give preference to municipalities and States. A good 
many of us who supported the water power act several years 
ago, under the Wilson administration, did it because—or that 
was one of the main reasons—because it had a similar provision 
in it that the municipalities, and so forth, should have a prefer- 
ential right. That bill never could have passed the Senate if it 
had not had that provision in it. There would have been suffi- 
cient opposition to the bill to defeat it. Neither one of those 
bills could have become a law without that provision; but in 
both cases that part of the law has been completely repealed. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The same thing is true here. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I intend to show on some future occasion, 
the decision of the Secretary of the Interior, through his legal 
adviser, has repealed that part of the law; and the law stands 
now just the same as though that were not there. Under the 
decision the Secretary of the Interior can completely ignore it 
and not only not give any preference, but under that decision 
he can give all of the power to private parties or private cor- 
poratious without giving any of it to municipalities, even though 
they have applied and their application is there pending. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to yield in just a minute; but be- 
fore I do I want to include as a part of my remarks an article 
on this subject appearing in the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of 
January 26, 1930, written under a Washington date line; and I 
call the attention particularly of the Senator from California to 
it. I ask that it be printed as a part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The article is as follows: 


From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of January 26, 19301 


Senators Fan Power Moyxopoty AT Bouton DAM—ALARMED BY 
Report WILBUR PLANS TO Give ALL ELECTRICITY GEXBRATED Tun 
TO Private LINES 


Wasuinotox, January 25.—Western Senators are alarmed over a 
report that Secretary Wilbur contemplates giving private power com- 
panies all the electric power to be generated at the Government plant 
at Boulder Dam. The report gained credence from a series of ques- 
tions propounded by Wilbur to Solicitor E. C. Finney, the department's 
legal adviser, in which the Secretary inquired under what circum- 
stances he would be legally justified in awarding the power to private 
interests. 

Although the Boulder Dam act expressly provides that the Secretary 
in allotting the power shall give preference to municipalities, States, 
and other public establishments, and although cities and States have 
made application for the entire output of the projected plant, Wilbur 
already had announced a tentative proposal to give one-fourth of the 
power to the Southern California Edison Co. and associated power 
interests. Subsequent events indicate that he may give them a much 
larger share. 

SAID TO FAVOR PRIVATE COMPANIES 


In announcing the tentative plan the Secretary said the Government 
would make its contract with the city of Los Angeles and the metro- 
politan water district of southern California, an association of cities 
for pumping drinking water over the mountains from the Colo- 
rado River. Later word came from the department that he would 
probably execute a joint contract with the city and the Southern Cali- 


| fornia Edison, 


The latest Information is that the contract will be made with the 
private companies alone and that the cities and States will be com- 
pelled to take their chances on getting power from the private com- 
panies. In order to get it, under this arrangement, Los Angeles and 
the water district would be required to vote bond Issues within a given 
time, and it they failed to do so the private companies would retain 
all the power. A two-thirds majority is required to vote bonds, and 
legs than a year ago a bond issue for a proposed power development by 
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Los Angeles was defeated, largely through the opposition of the 
Southern California Edison Co. 
WILBUR’S QUESTIONS 

As a matter of fact, Congress expressly provided in the Boulder 
Dam act that applications by cities, States, or other political entities 
were not to be denied because of the absence of bonds. Nevertheless, 
in Wilbur's request for Finney’s opinion occurred the following signifi- 
cant questions: 

1. If Los Angeles and other municipalities, including the metropolitan 
water district, can not now execute enforceable contracts meeting rea- 
sonable financial requirements of the Secretary, what would be the duty 
of the Secretary under the provisions of the act that an application is 
not to be denied because of the necessity for a bond issue and providing 
for reasonable time for passage of such bond issue? 

2. Would he be authorized to make contracts with other bidders, pre- 
serving to the preference claimants the right to contract for part of the 
power if enforceable contracts are tendered within a designated time? 


SOLICITOR’S OPINION 


To these questions Finney replied: 

“This proviso is not designed to tie the hands of the Secretary pend- 
ing the authorization and marketing of the bond issue so long as the 
right of preference claimants to contract for power allocated to them is 
preserved. He can not grant ‘any other application in conflict there- 
with.’ As an ‘application’ is an application for a contract, the prohibi- 
tion against granting another application is a prohibition against execu- 
tion of another contract ‘in conflict therewith.’ 

“But if another applicant offers a contract which preserves in full 
the right of the preference claimant to contract within a reasonable 
time, when, as, and if the necessary bond issue is authorized or mar- 
keted, the two applications are not in conflict. The necessity for flood 
control makes it to the interest of all parties that the project be initiated 
and completed at the earliest possible date.” 

In other words, Finney held that the preference rights of the States 
and municipalities would be preserved by providing that they might 
subsequently make their applications to the private companies for power. 
Senator HIRAM JOHNSON and Representative PHIL Swix, authors of the 
law, declare this is a plain attempt to evade it. 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to read one little part of the article: 


As a matter of fact, Congress expressly provided in the Boulder Dam 
act that applications by cities, States, or other political entities were 
not to be denied because of the absence of bonds, Nevertheless, in 
Wilbur’s request for Finney’s opinion occurred the following significant 
questions: 

1, If Los Angeles and other municipalities, including the metropolitan 
water district, can not now execute enforceable contracts meeting rea- 
sonable financial requirements of the Secretary, what would be the duty 
of the Secretary under the provisions of the act that an application is 
not to be denied because of the necessity for a bond issue and providing 
for reasonable time for passage of such bond issue? 


That is the legal question, or one of them, submitted here, 

Senators will remember that in that act we provided not 
only for a preference right for cities to get this power, but we 
provided that time should be given them, so that the cities could 
issue bonds and take the necessary steps in order to get the 
preference right. Now he is asking the question what that 
means. Let us get the answer. We thought it was plain. I 
have no doubt but that every Senator thought he understood it, 
and here is the answer. 

Before I read the answer, here is some more of the question: 


2. Would he be authorized to make contracts with other bidders 
preserying to the preference claimants the right to contract for part of 
the power if enforceable contracts are tendered within a designated 
time? 


And this is the answer: 


This proviso is not designed to tie the hands of the Secretary pending 
the authorization and marketing of the bond issue so long as the right 
of preference claimants to contract for power allocated to them is 
preserved, 

He can not grant “any other application to conflict therewith.” As 
an “application” is an application for a contract, the prohibition 
against granting another application is a prohibition against execution 
of another contract “in conflict therewith.” 

But if another applicant offers a contract which preserves in full 
the right of the preference claimant to contract within a reasonable 
time when, as, and if the necessary bond issue is authorized or marketed, 
the two applications are not in conflict. The necessity for flood control 
makes it to the interest of all parties that the project be initiated and 
completed at the earliest possible date.” 


That means that in the case of Boulder Dam this private 
company, to which the Secretary at the beginning announced 
that he was going to give one-third of the power, and the act, 
if I construe it rightly, in my judgment would prohibit him from 
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giving it any of the power if cities and States applied for it— 
it means that he will be able, under that decision, to give to 
the private parties out there—the Water Power Trust, if you 
please—every kilowatt of power that will be generated at 
Boulder Dam, and all he would have to do would be to provide 
in the contract with the Power Trust that they in turn should 
for a reasonable time give to cities and counties and municipali- 
ties a preference right to buy of them. 

In other words, under that decision the Secretary of the In- 
terior is able to nullify the most important provision in the 
Boulder Dam act, and give to the Power Trust—because the 
representative asking for it out there is the representative of 
the Power Trust—every kilowatt of power that will be generated 
by the expenditure of publie money at Boulder Dam. 

Several Senators addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee has 
the floor, and the Chair desires to suggest that the Senator 
should yield only for a question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I wish just a minute or two, 
because I am interested in the subject matter which has been 
adyerted to by the Senator from Nebraska, Will the Senator 
yield me that much? 

Mr, McKELLAR. With the permission of the Chair, I will; 
but I want to finish what I have to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I will take but a moment in what I wish to 
say, and I want it to be in the continuous discussion, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Tennessee yields, 

Mr. McKELLAR. With the understanding that I shall not 
be taken off the floor. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr, President, the Senator from Nebraska 
is entirely right in one portion of what he has just said. In 
my opinion it is probable that the Senate and the Congress never 
would have passed the Boulder Dam bill if it had not provided 
for preferential rights to political subdivisions, States, and mu- 
nicipalities, as provided for in the Federal water power act. 
He is quite right in saying that there would have been opposi- 
tion, unquestionably, to an overthrow or a demolition of what 
is provided for in the Federal water power act; and as one of 
those who sponsored the Boulder dam bill, I ean say, I think 
without fear of contradiction from my friend who sits here at 
my left [Mr. AsHurst], or any other man, that every single, 
solitary individual interested in the Boulder Dam bill believed 
when it was passed that it preserved preferential rights that 
were accorded by the Federal water power act to the people of 
this country. 

Mr. President, let me say this, too, in justification of the de- 
partment, if it be in justification: What has been referred to by 
the Senator from Nebraska is an opinion rendered by the So- 
licitor of the Department of the Interior to the Secretary of the 
Interior. I am not unaware of what has been transpiring in 
relation to the matters with which that opinion deals. I fol- 
lowed the nratter, of conrse, with a watchful interest, because 
of the intensity of my desire to see ultimately the Boulder Dam 
act reach its flnal fruition. I have said nothing so far con- 
cerning what has transpired, because I have believed the time 
hardly appropriate; but there will or there may come a time 
when it will be necessary to speak upon this subject, and I wish 
it known that from the standpoint of the people of the United 
States, from the standpoint of those who sponsored the bill, 
from the standpoint of those who wrote into that bill the Fed- 
eral water power provision with reference to preferences, we 
will not be slow, when the time comes and it is appropriate, to 
express our views concerning the subject, no matter what any 
department may do or what any solicitor may advise. I want 
to make that very, very plain. 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS IN CIVIL AIR NAVIGATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In just a moment. I have something I 
want to say about this bill which I think is important. 

The present law provides that— 


It shall be the duty of the Secretary of Commerce— 
To investigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents in 
civil air navigation in the United States. 


Nothing could be more specific, nothing could be more direc- 


tory, nothing could be more mandatory than that. Yet there 
is on the part of the present Secretary of Commerce an absolute 
disregard of that mandatory provision of the law. He de- 
clines to make public the causes of all these air accidents, 

I want to say that they ought to be made public; the more 
publicity the better. When it comes to the bill presented by 
the Senator from Connecticut, instead of providing that they 
shall be made more public, he would put it within the power of 
this very official to make an investigation if he desired. I read 
from the bill: 
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Whenever the Secretary of Commerce knows or has reason to be- 
lieve that there bas occurred an accident in Interstate or foreign com- 
merece he is authorized, if he deems it to the public interest, to investi- 
gate. 


And so forth. 

In other words, what is now mandatory, the Senator from 
Connecticut seeks to make permissive only. That is not the 
way to handle this matter. These accidents occur, and the pub- 
lic ought to know what they mean. 

Therefore, unless the bill is amended, I say to the Senator 
from Connecticut, unless he provides for the fullest publicity, 
the most determined publicity, I shall oppose his measure with 
all the earnestness of which I am capable. 

I yield to the Senator from Connecticut, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not want the Senator to yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not yield the floor, because there is 
another matter about which I want to talk a moment. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator then yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. No; I can not yield to the Senator, I 
offered to yield and the Senator would not accept it, so I am not 
yielding. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

NAVAL DISARMAMENT CONFERENCE 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, we are all interested, to 
rome extent at least, not very much, to a painfully small extent, 
it seems to me, in what is going on in London. I want to call 
the attention of the Senate and of the country to a statement in 
the newspapers of yesterday afternoon. I read from the Wash- 
ington Star, In tremendous headlines in the first column on the 
first page of that paper this appeared: 


Britain cancels two big cruisers; progress ls made on tonnage parity. 
In the article I read this: 


Great Britain made a new gesture of faith in the naval conference 
success by announcing that construction of her two newest cruisers has 
been canceled. 


Listen to this: 


The British announcement coincided with a meeting of the “ big five” 
in Downing Street at which further progress was sald to have been 
made toward a compromise on a tonnage plan designed to settle the 
perennial argument on this technical phase of naval Imitation. 


Technical phase of naval limitation.” I read a little further 


from the same article: 


Announcement of cancellation of work on the British cruisers Surrey 
and Northumberland was made by the Admiralty without explanation. 
These are the two ships on which Prime Minister MacDonald suspended 
work shortly before his visit to the United States last year. The absence 
of oficial comment on to-day’s announcement was taken as further eyi- 
dence of Great Britain's faith that some agreement would be reached 
during the present negotiations. 


As I understand that, if it has any meaning it is this, that 
when Prime Minister MacDonald came over here, as a friendly 
gesture to the United States he directed that work cease on 
these two great ships, British cruisers, the Surrey and the 
Northumberland, I think the American people thought that 
work had been begun on them, and that Prime Minister Mac- 
Donald had directed that the work stop. Listen to this: 


The only available British comment was from the spokesman of the 
British delegation who said the cancellation indicated a hope that the 
conference will do something, 


In other words, when the Prime Minister of Great Britain 
came over to the United States he said that work on two of 
the British cruisers was to be discontinued. When it was re 
sumed we do not know. Now the British Admiralty says that 
the work on these same two ships is going to be discontinued 
again, and the purpose of the statement, according to this paper, 
is to make a friendly gesture to the United States for the 
second time. Listen to this: 


Work on these ships never had actually been started. 


Work on these two ships never has been actually started. 
Yet Prime Minister MacDonald stopped the work on them when 
he came to visit the United States last fall, and now the British 
Admiralty, it is said, has stopped work on the ships again, and, 
at the same time, it appears that work has never been started 
on either one of them. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. In one moment. The truth is that these 
2 ships are not included in Great Britain’s 50, which she 
claims she ought to have, while permitting the United States 
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| to have 23 only. I know that the two members of the United 
States delegation from this body, Senator ROBINSON of Arkansas 
and Senator Reep, will see to it that they are not misled, and 
that our delegation is not misled, by any such balderdash and 
claptrap as that. The idea of stopping work twice on two 
cruisers as a friendly gesture to the United States once last 
fall and once now. 

In addition to that, if the Senator will excuse me just a 
moment, we remember that in 1922 Great Britain sank a lot of 
blue prints, while we sank the greatest naval war vessels that 
were ever built and placed on the sea. 

I yield to the Senator from Ohlo. 

Mr. FESS. I wonder if I got the wrong Impression from 
those dispatches which we read this morning. I understood 
that the Prime Minister had suspended work on the ships, 

Mr. McKELLAR. That is what these dispatches state, and 
that is what the dispatches said last fall. 

Mr. FESS. I took that to be a temporary matter, that he had 
suspended work. I read in the dispatches this morning that the 
construction of the vessels had been canceled, which would be 
an entirely different thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Here is the significant statement: 

Work on these ships never had actually been started. 


Mr. FESS. That is rather startling. 
Mr. McKELLAR. What are they doing to us? What are 
they taking us for? It is a remarkable situation in which we 


find ourselves, being misled, and our great papers, such as the 
Evening Star, one of the greatest papers In this or any other 
country, publishing in tremendous headlines in the first column 
on the first page of the paper, “ Britain cancels two big cruisers.” 
She has not canceled anything. 


They have never been started. 
INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS IN CIVIL AVIATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, in the first place I must apol- 
ogize to the Senator from Utah for having taken the Senate up 
into the air on a joy ride on three different hobbies. I had no 
intention of doing that. If I had thought that what I said to 
the Senator from California would bring in the maternity bill, 
I would not have spoken. I do not know why that bill should be 
in the Department of Commerce, anyhow, because it has usually 
gone to the Committee on Education and Labor; but I leave that 
to one side. 

While endeavoring to answer what the Senator from Tennes- 
see had charged me with, that is, attempting to block investiga- 
tions of accidents in the air, a most extraordinary charge, the 
Senator from Tennessee yielded to the Senator from Nebraska, 
who made a speech on the Power Trust and the Boulder Dam, 
and for close to an hour we have been flooded with remarks on 
hydraulic power and other extraneous matters of that sort. 
Apparently the Senate is away up in the air. Then when the 
Senator from Tennessee again secured the floor and I endeavored 
to get a moment in which to tell him I was of the same view 
and to call his attention to the fact that my bill, although not 
requiring an investigation of every minor accident, was manda- 
tory in regard to every serious accident—his very unfair refer- 
ence to the bill leading to an entire misconception—I thought 
he had yielded the floor but it seemed that he desired to make 
another speech in regard to what Great Britain is doing with 
blue prints of the British Navy. 

So I apologize to the Senator from Utah for having taken the 
Senate up in the air and I hope very much the Senator from 
Tennessee will look into the matter a little more fully and not 
charge me with attempting to block air investigations. As a 
matter of fact, the bill from which he twice or thrice quoted 
with such emphatic approval, saying that it provided in a certain 
clause for everything we had undertaken to have done, was a 
bill which I introduced, the clause to which he referred I wrote, 
and I thought it was all that was sufficient; but the law officers 
of the Department of Commerce held differently and the bill 
which I have introduced is prepared so as to overcome the legal 
difficulties involved and to enable us to secure the information 
we need with regard to serious aviation accidents. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, the matter of administering 
the act of 1926, in so far as it relates to investigating and mak- 
ing public the causes of accidents in civil air navigation, is of 
sufficient importance to justify a few moments further in its 
consideration. 

I join with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MoKerrar] in 
his assertion that the law is too plain for dispute or debate. 
I emphasize what the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Nonnis] said 
a few moments ago, that a liberal interpretation of the act would 
lead to the department- making publie the specific causes of acel- 
dents. I go further than did the Senator from Nebraska and 
say that a plain, ordinary, and fair interpretation of it makes 
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these accidents promptly and give to the public the conclusions 
of the department respecting the causes, both contributing and 
proximate, as the case may be, of each accident. 

Instead of doing that, the Department of Commerce has 
adopted a system of investigating accidents from time to time as 
they occur, but it makes no report until the end of six months 
or the end of a year. Then it makes a semiannual report or an 
annual report in which all of the accidents occurring during that 
period are summarized and given in percentages. For instance, 
a certain percentage of them is attributed to defective machin- 
ery, u certain percentage to carelessness of pilots, and a certain 
percentage to weather conditions. The causes are massed and 
given to the public in that fashion, making it impossible for any 
inquiring mind to examine the report and see in what class or 
what category any particular accident is placed. 

Mr. President, that is not only a fallacious administration but 
it is an emphatic failure to meet the plain terms of an act of 
Congress. It was called to the attention of the Secretary of 
Commerce and the Assistant Secretary having charge of aero 
nautics in the course of the hearing conducted by the Com- 
mittee on Commerce upon the resolution of the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. MOKELLAR] and one offered by myself. I think 
virtually every member of the committee indicated emphatically 
to the Secretary and his assistant that the law was too plain for 
dispute, but instead of meeting its plain mandate, the depart- 
ment continues to investigate these accidents and fails to make 
public the causes, except as I have outlined. 

I regret that the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
has left the Chamber. I sent for him a few moments ago and 
asked that he return because I wanted to say in his presence 
what I had in mind, namely, that after the Seeretary of Com- 
merce had failed to make public his findings respecting the 
unfortunate accident which ocecurred in my State last fall, I 
introduced a resolution calling upon the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce to investigate the causes of that accident, as 
well as all others, and to make certain other investigations, 
The Senator from Connecticut opposed even a reference of that 
resolution to the eommittee. As a result of his opposition it re- 
mained on the table unreferred for a number of days. A part 
of its provisions finally went into the resolution proposed by the 
Senator from Tennessee as an amendment thereto, and the Com- 
mittee on Commerce disposed of those features of the matter. 
According to the press the Senator from Connecticut stated that 
any investigation of that kind was unnecessary, that it was un- 
founded, and that the resolution was simply a slap at the 
department, all of which was wholly an imagined idea of the 
Senator. 

Mr, President, commercial aviation is growing faster than any 
other industry in the country. In my opinion, no one can fore- 
east or foretell the great lengths to which it will reach within 
the near future. The industry is virtually unregulated so far 
as safety appliances, rates, schedules, establishment and mainte- 
nance of lines, or agreements for carriage of persons and prop- 
erty are concerned, As to all of these matters commercial avia- 
tion to-day is virtually unregulated. Two or three bills have 
been introduced designed to regulate such matters and to put 
that regulation under the Interstate Commerce Commission, I 
think it should be there because the air companies are establish- 
ing interlocking relationships with railway companies, With 
that I have no quarrel. It perhaps is the logical thing to do. 
They are engaged in transporting property and passengers for 
hire. It may be inevitable that they will become associated 
more and more from time to time, but think of the anomaly of 
having railroad companies regulated in every reasonable respect 
and aviation companies entirely unregulated as to any of these 
matters. 

That is the situation to-day. For instance, the Transcontinental 
Air Transport Co. is virtually owned by the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. A passenger may buy a ticket from New York to Los 
Angeles by which he travels through the air in the day and by 
rail at night. While a passenger upon the train at night he is 
protected by legislation prescribing the use of safety appliances 
and conveniences. While he travels during the day aboard an 
airship he is afforded no such protection. Can it be argued 
that the railroad companies should be regulated in the interest 
of the publie and that aviation companies should not be so regu- 
lated? The situation is untenable in good government. I make 
the prediction now that public sentiment will soon become suffi- 
ciently alive as to bring about regulation of aviation companies 
in the not far-distant future. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, I did not have the pleasure of hear- 
ing the early part of the Senator's remarks. Am I to under- 
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stand the Senator's position to be that control over aviation 
should be placed with the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
or that we should set up a new commission? 

Mr. BRATTON. With the Interstate Commerce Commission; 
that is to say, interstate air commerce for hire. Where an avia- 
tion company becomes a common carrier transporting persons 
and property for hire, it seems to me the logical course would 
be to place it under the Interstate Commerce Commission, be- 
cause questions of rates, schedules, safety appliances, and cer- 
tificates of convenience and necessity so far as railroad com- 
panies are concerned are now under the jurisdiction of the 
Interstate Commerce Commission. The two types of transpor- 
tation are and will be mere parts of a system. It seems to me 
that due regard for the principles of coordination would indi- 
cate and compel the wisdom of putting both aviation and rail- 
road companies under the same governing body in order that 
the best interests of the public might be served. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have been under the impression that 
the Senator from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] introduced a bill 
to create a new commission to have jurisdiction over radio and 
telephone and the subject matter which the Senator is just now 
discussing. I am wondering whether the proposal of the Sena- 
tor from Michigan is in conflict with the views just now ex- 
pressed by the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. I do not understand so. I understand that 
the measure proposed by the Senator from Michigan compre- 
hends telephone, telegraph, and radio companies, but does not 
include commercial aviation companies or railroad companies or 
other common carriers of persons and property. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Interstate? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes; interstate. Of course, I address my- 
self now to aviation companies engaged in interstate commerce 
because those companies deal with the public. They are de- 
signed to serve the public. If they do not serve the public, 
they have no business occupying the field. If they occupy the 
field and consequently serve the public, the public should have 
some say in regulating them. 

At the time the Senator from California addressed his in- 
quiry to me I was about to say that since this general ques- 
tion of regulating interstate commerce by air has been discussed 
some of the companies have expressed a willingness to cooper- 
ate in drafting legislation that will be fair to the public and to 
themselves. Other companies have associated themselves to- 
gether in an outright movement to oppose any regulation of any 
character. A meeting was held in Kansas City some months 
ago, attended by representatives and executives of many of the 
outstanding aviation companies throughout the country, at 
which they went on record by resolution in opposition to any 
regulation on the part of the Government—a gigantic blunder 
for men of that type to make, 

I do not advocate legislation to burden the air companies; 
that is not the purpose of it. I do not advocate legislation that 
will be inimical to their interests, so long as those interests do 
not counter with the best interests of the public; but good 
legislation, intended to serve the public, will increase the volume 
of business done by the air companies and instead of being 
hurtful to them and their business it will be helpful to them 
and their business. It will increase confidence in the public 
mind in travel by air both as affecting persons and property; 
it will enlarge their volume of business, because people will 
have increased confidence in companies that are regulated and 
supervised in the interest of the public. As it is to-day they 
are not regulated; they are not supervised. They are wholly 
unregulated and uncontrolled. That condition runs afoul of 
our whole system as it affects companies dealing with the pub- 
lic. Others are regulated, why not these companies? I have 
talked with the chairman of the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce with reference to inquiring into this whole subject mat- 
ter, particularly considering the bill which I introduced, The 
committee is so completely engaged in conducting hearings upon 
the bill introduced by the Senator from Michigan that it is im- 
possible to give this matter attention at present, but I have been 
told by the chairman of the committee that at the first oppor- 
tune time he will present it to the committee, and I hope that 
some progress will be made during this session of Congress. I 
also hope that the companies themselves will not continue to 
make the mistake that railroad companies made over a period 
of three score years or more when they opposed every effort to 
regulate them and their business. On the contrary, I hope that 
the companies will come here and assume a reasonable attitude; 
that they will cooperate with others in drafting legislation 
which will serve the public well, and at the same time serve the 
companies adequately. That will promote travel by air. 

I think aviation is a science that has come to stay, and that 
it contains possibilities beyond the concept of any of us. We 
all desire to promote it, encourage it, and help it along, but, 
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at the same time, we are unwilling to disregard or do anything 
that would be hurtful to the welfare of the public. 

Mr. President, I felt that while this general subject was be- 
fore the Senate it might not be inappropriate to submit these 
observations regarding the importance of discontinuing the pres- 
ent situation by bringing the aviation companies engaged in 
interstate commerce under some regulatory control. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mex- 
ico yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield the floor, unless the Senator from 
California desires to ask me a question. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. There is one point as to which I should 
be glad to have the Senator advise me. As I understand, the 
Senator thinks that control over interstate commerce, as car- 
ried on through the air, should be lodged with the Interstate 
Commerce Commission rather than in a new commission con- 
templated by the bill introduced by the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. BRATTON, Yes; I do, Mr. President, for two reasons: 
In the first place, it seents to me that we have almost reached 
the limit of commissions, bureaus, and departments. The Gov- 
ernment is too heavily burdened now with bureaucracy. I 
shrink from the suggestion of establishing more and more de- 
partments and bureaus, except in extreme circumstances. 

In the next place, the aviation industry does not stand alone 
nor occupy a field separate and apart from other carriers. It 
is connected with railroad and steamship companies, and con- 
sequently, it seems to me, that the best arrangement which 
could be effected would be to put its supervision under the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. Perhaps that commission then 
would establish a division within the commission to give special 
attention to aviation companies. 

For those reasons I have looked with disfavor upon the sug- 
gestion of creating an entirely separate department to ad- 
minister commercial aviation. If that were done, such depart- 
ment would control commercial aviation; the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission would control railroad transportation, and 
the two agencies would interlock; they would have to deal with 
each other over and over again, 

One other thing, Mr. President: It has been suggested that 
these companies are private carriers and consequently can not 
be controlled, I entertain not the slightest doubt that a com- 
pany engaged in transporting persons and property for hire 
from a point within one State to a point within another State, 
even though the transportation takes place through the air, is 
a common carrier, The fact that a railroad company drives 
its trains along the face of the earth and an aviation company 
drives its ships through the air, both transporting property and 
passengers for hire, does not differentiate the two by making 
one a common carrier and the other a private carrier. 

The essential element constituting a common carrier engaged 
in interstate commerce is that it transports persons and/or 
property for hire between points In different States. An avia- 
tion company doing that is essentially a common carrier and 
consequently subject to regulation, It borders on the point of 
absurdity to assert that a company which contracts to carry and 
actually it carries passengers say from Cleveland, Ohio, to Los 
Angeles, Calif., is a private carrier. It bas in it every element 
of being a common carrier. Yet some of the companies contend 
that they are private carriers. The T. A. T. Co., which operates 
its planes from Columbus, Ohio, to a point in Oklahoma, and 
then from points in New Mexico to points in California, notably 
carries the statement upon some of its literature and in some of 
its advertising matter that it is a private carrier. The company 
itself should not engage in any such evasion. Whether it is 
regulated or unregulated, it becomes a comman carrier the 
moment it engages in the business of carrying property and 
persons for hire between points in different States. 


ENFORCEMENT OF PROHIBITION—ADDRESS BY SENATOR HARRIS, OF 
GEORGIA 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have printed in the Recorp an address on the en- 
forcement of prohibition delivered by the senior Senator from 
Georgia [Mr. Harris] on January 23, 1930, in the Nation Radio 
Forum by the Columbia Broadcasting System over a nation-wide 
hook-up. 

There being no objection, the be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


The ratification of the eighteenth amendment in 1920 radically 
changed the laws of our country which bad been In effect for more than 
180 years, and in the short space of 10 years it could not be expected 
that prohibition would be anything like 100 per cent effective, especially 
since Congress has not approprinted sufficient funds to enforce it. So 
far as I know none of the friends of the measure feels that Secretary 
Mellon has made a serious attempt to enforce the law. 


address was ordered to 
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When I made an effort to provide additional funds to be used for this 
purpose it was opposed by Secretary Melion, but he later agreed to a 
comparatively small increase. It is futile to try to enforce this law 
with the meager appropriation that has been available in the past when 
we consider the thousands of miles of boundary lines on the Canadian 
and Mexican borders to be guarded, as well as the Atlantic, Gulf, and 
Pacific coasts, to say nothing of enforcement in the 2,500 counties and 
several thousand cities and towns in the United States. The State 
authorities will never try to enforce this law except in cooperation with 
the Federal officials. 

I believe that with ample funds the prohibition law could be made as 
effective as the laws against murder and other crimes. 

Prohibition should not be made a partisan measure, and so far us I 
am concerned, it shall not be. President Wilson bad no more devoted 
admirer and follower than I, but when he vetoed the Volstead bill I 
voted to override his veto. Democratic Senators who believe in prohi- 
bition will support the President in measures to enforce this law as 
strongly as the members of his own party. I meant no criticism of 
President Hoover when I introduced the resolution requiring the Crime 
Commission to send in a preliminary report. I felt that it was impor- 
tant for the Appropriations Committee, of which I am a member, to 
have their report before considering bills appropriating money for pro- 
hibition enforcenient. When I learned from reliable sources that the 
Crime Commission had not intended making a report in time for the 
meeting of the Senate Appropriations Committee, and that those opposed 
to this law were anxious for the commission to delay any such report 
until Congress adjourned, I determined to try to bring the matter to 
an issue. 

Millions of voters, Democrats as well as Republicans, supported Mr. 
Hoover because they believed he would enforce the eighteenth amend- 
ment, and there is little doubt that most of the Members of both houses 
of Congress owe their election, in part, at least, to their support of this 
amendment. A bill has recently been introduced which will give us a 
test vote in the Senate and possibly the House, and those of us who 
favor prohibition welcome this opportunity to show the country the 
sentiment of Congress, confident that it will prove to be overwhelmingly 
in favor of prohibition. z 

Real progress has been made in this great moral undertaking during 
the past 10 years, and the friends of temperance have every reason to 
be gratified. Millions of homes, particularly of laboring men, have been 
made happy because of this law, as the money that was formerly spent 
for whisky now goes for education, food, clothing, and other comforts 
and luxuries of life. 

Practically all the leading manufacturers of this country favor pro- 
hibition, and many of them claim they could not compete with the 
world except for the reliable and sober labor they now have. How- 
ever, among Individuals in all walks of life we frequently find disregard 
and flagrant violations of this law. Some good people seem to forget 
that In encouraging by thelr example violations of one law they are 
developing lack of respect for all laws. 

One trouble is the present generation knows little of the degrading 
influences of the barroom and the next will know nothing of its horrors; 
another is the exaggeration of everything relating to prohibition by the 
metropolitan dailies and their representatives here and elsewhere. 

I favor transferring this work from the Secretary of the Treasury 
to the Attoney General, and also favor the other changes in the law 
recommended by President Hoover, and feel that their enactment and 
enforcement would help greatly in many ways. 

I agree with the Attorney General that the most important measure 
recommended is the one to give relief to the courts and Federal Judges. 
I introduced a bill in the Seventieth Congress and again in the Seventy- 
first Congress embodying the principles recommended by the Crime Com- 
mission relative to the use of United States commissioners in trying 
minor cases, provided the accused agrees to waive a jury trial. This 
bill was prepared for me by Judge Samuel H. Sibley, one of the best 
men and one of the ablest Federal judges in the United States, and it 
is under consideration by the Senate Judiciary Committee, Chairman 
Norkis has appointed a subcommittee composed of Senators Srmwrn, 
Heuser, and OverManN to study the measure, and has asked the Attor- 
ney General for his opinion. 

I am particularly glad that the eminent judges and lawyers on the 
Crime Commission all agree that a measure of this kind would be 
constitutional. 

Judge Sibley, who has probably bandied as many prohibition cases 
as any judge in the United States, gives it as his opinion that the com- 
missioners could give great relief to the district courts which are over 
whelmed with what is virtually police-court work. He says it requires 
only common sense to deal with these cases, and they are not such as 
to occupy the attention of the Federal judge or take the time of the 
court. The accused is often poor, comes a long distance with his wit- 
nesses, and, due to the crowded condition of the court, is frequently 
delayed several days or misses a trial altogether. These delays ure 
expensive and unjust to him, On the part of the Government the 
witnesses are required to appear before the commissioner and then before 
the district court. 
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Frequently the cases are continued until the next term, making it 
necessary to recall the witnesses, so the Government also is put to 
great and needless expense. It would be better for all concerned if a 
trial could be held at once before the commissioner, instead of a pre- 
liminary hearing, subject to correction and superintendence by the judge, 
where that was desired by the accused or appeared to be necessary to 
the judge. Most guilty persons will admit their guilt if tried at once. 
Often it is after conference with their lawyers and friends, with time 
perhaps to concoct a defense, that they decide to take a chance of trial 
in court. Our commissioners, with few exceptions, are capable of deal- 
ing with the run of these cases, and every consideration of economy, 
speed, and substantial justice seems to favor this method. Judge Sibley 
says the commissioner, if used in minor cases, would be a mere arm of 
the court, similar to the petition of an auditor or master or referee in 
bankruptcy on the civil side, and this would be only by consent of the 
accused or by order of the district judge. He quoted several decisions 
to show that jury trial is assumed to be walvable—full control of the 
sentence in all eases will be left to the judge, and only first offenses 
made triable before the commissioners, 

If, with the President and practically two-thirds of both Houses of 
Congress in favor of prohibition, we fail to do something constructive at 
this time, the opponents of the law will continue their propaganda so as 
to make it unpopular. The sentiment of Congress and the country is 
such that we can give prohibition enforcement a fair trial. It has not 
been so heretofore. If we fail now, it will materially retard the cause. 
Furthermore, we encourage the enemies of this law to strive for its 
repeal when we neglect to appropriate the money necessary to secure 
loyal and efficient employees. 

Most of the Senators and Congressmen opposing this law have voted 
against appropriations to enforce it. When the Coast Guards or other 
Government officials happen to kill violators of the law, even in self- 
defense, in carrying out their duty, protest and criticism go up in Con- 
gress apd all over the country from those who oppose prohibition, but 
no word of protest or sympathy was heard when any one of the 206 
Government officials was killed by law violators. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H, R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes, 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Mr. President, in reading the bill over care- 
fully I find on page 24, line 15, that the House has inserted the 
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word “containers.” It should be “container.” While I have it 
before me, and in order that it may not be overlooked, I ask 
unanimous consent that the word “containers” be stricken out 
and the word “ container” inserted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, in view of the fact that we 
are about to take up a discussion of whether inedible oils shall 
be taken from the free list and a duty imposed thereon, I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed in the Recorp a number of 
letters of protest which I have received from hospitals situated 
in my State. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE Mary IMOGENE Basserrt HOSPITAL, 
Cooperstown, N. Y., October 25, 1929. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran SENAToR: Your interest in hospitals has probably made 
you familiar with the fact that every new tariff bill of the last two 
decades has increased thë cost of medical and surgical supplies to 
such an extent that the bills might have been termed as raids upon 
the funds of these charitable institutions. 

The present bill provides for a tax upon the oils and fats which 
must be imported in the manufacture of soap. A large quantity of 
soap is required in some form in every hospital because. of the fact 
that the finer varieties are needed for scrubbing the hands of those 
caring for the sick, for the frequent bathing of patients and new-born 
babies, and the coarser kinds are used in considerable quantity in the 
laundries and in the scrupulous care that Is required in our housekeep- 
ing departments. 

I believe that the tax upon these oils and fats has been inserted 
under the guise of farm relief. This is most unjust, as it is a well- 
known fact that the oils and fats produced in the United States are 
practically all used as accessories in cooking. 

This raid, therefore, ought to be blocked because under the guise of 
relief it is really an attack upon those who have to use fats and oils 
in some way as a food. The writer does not see who will be benefited. 

Very truly yours, 
Frank E. BROOKE, 
Superintendent. 
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Tun New York SOCIETY yor THE RELIEF 
OF THE RUPTURED AND CRIPPLED, 
New York, November 4, 1929. 
Hon, Ropert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Sin: I learn from the American Hospital Association that 
it is proposed to apply a blanket duty of 45 per cent ad valorenr on 
the entire list of soap-making raw materials. 

This hospital, in common with the other hospitals in this city, spends 
a very large sum annually on soap, and the increase in cost of soap, 
which is certain to result from the imposition of this duty, will be 
quite a matter to us. It increases the cost of the care of patients just 
that much and, in turn, adds to the appeal which we have to make to 
the public for money to sustain the patients. The public is already 
greatly strained for charitable gifts, and it seems to us that the 
Government might let up a little on this soap business and give the 
consumers a chance to be clean at a reasonable figure, 

Believe me, with respect, very sincerely yours, 
Wu. CHURCH OSBORN, 
Acting President. 


NIAGARA. SANATORIUM, 
Lockport, N. Y., November 4, 1929. 
Senator WAGNER, of New York, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sexaror: We have a letter from the American Hospital 
Association saying the United States Senate is now considering amend- 
ments to disregard fats and oils schedules as carried in new tariff bill 
and apply a blanket duty of 45 per cent ad yalorem on entire list of 
soap-making raw material. 

We agree with them that the cost of hospital care is expense enough, 
and anything that would add to the cost should be opposed. 

We respectfully submit this to your consideration. 

Very respectfully, 
NIAGARA SANATORIUM, 
H. F. GAMMONS, Superintendent. 
JAMAICA HOSPITAL, 
New York, November 6, 1929. 
The Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 3 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Siz: We beg to enter protest through you against the proposed 
increase In the tariff rates on fats and oils that are used in making up 
materials for toilet and laundry uses. 

This increase will work hardship on the hospitals throughout the 
country by increasing maintenance costs in a yery material degree. 

Yours very truly, 
THE JAMAICA HOSPITAL, 
HAYWARD CLEVELAND, Superintendent. 


MEMORIAL HOSPITAL, 
New York, November 13, 1929. 
Hon. ROBERT WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Attention has been called to the fact that it is proposed to ma- 
terially increase the duty on fats and oils which are brought into this 
country, presumably to be used in the manufacture of soap. 

We know that your Judgment in these matters may be for the best; 
nevertheless, we feel that the present tariff legislation was undertaken 
purely from the standpoint of the benefit to the farmer. We wonder 
whether an increase in the duty on fats and oils is for the benefit of 
the farmer or for the benefit of the soap manufacturers. The Lord 
knows the cost of living is high enough at the present time. We solicit 
your interest in trying to keep it down, unless something of greater im- 
portance is at stake. 

Respectfully yours, 
Gro. F. HOLMES, Superintendent. 


Sr. Francis HOSPITAL, 
Poughkeepsie, N. F., November 5, 1929. 
Hon, R. F. WAGNER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Mr, Wagner: We strongly protest against any increase in tariff 
on fats and oils, which would add to the cost of soap or any commodity 
for hospital use. 

Yours very truly, 
Sr. Francis HOSPITAL, 
By Sister M. CYRIL, Superintendent. 


BOARD OF TRUSTEES, 
SHRINERS’ HOSPITALS For CRIPPLED CHILDREN, 
Albany, N. Y., November 4, 192. 
Hon. ROBERT F. WAGNER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 
My Dear Senator: We understand that there is now before the 
United States Senate the consideration of the application of a blanket 
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materials. The increased duty on these fats and oils would mean an 
important increase in the operation of every hospital for soaps used, 
both for toilet and laundry purposes, The increased duty would impose 
unnecessary expenditure of hospital funds, and in no way competes 
with American agriculture and would not be of benefit to the farmer 
or stockman, 

May we ask you to keep this in mind when considering the matter? 

Yours truly, 
Jas. R. Watt, Secretary. 


HIGHLAND HOSPITAL or ROCHESTER, 
Rochester, N. Y., November 2, 1929. 
Senator Ronert F. Warn, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator: The American Hospital Association, with headquarters 
in Chicago, have just communicated with us concerning the proposed 
increase of 45 per cent on the importation of olls and other fats in the 
making of soap, and as this affects the hospital situation so materially 
we want to yolce our protests and to urge your cooperation in our 
behalf, 

You must readily see that if an automatic increase of 45 per cent 
is placed upon the purchase of soap and soap materials the same will 
result in the hospitals not being able to carry out thelr avowed 
purpose, 

Hospitals are having hard enough times as it is in meeting their 
expenses and yet keeping their asking charges for thelr clients as low as 
is consistent. Increase in the cost of soap and sonp materials can not 
help but make an Increased rate in asking charges for their services. 

Muy we ask, therefore, that you exercise your influence us a friend 
of the hospitals which you have already demonstrated on other occasions? 

Very truly yours, 

Gro, B. LaN Uns, M. D., Superintendent, 
City or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT OF HOSPITALS, 
November 1, 1929. 
Ronser F. Wacner, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

Honoras.e Drar Sin: We have learned with regret that there is being 
considered a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on entire list of soap-making 
raw materials, The importation of these oils and fats for soap-making 
purposes in no way competes with American agriculture and would not 
be of benefit to either the farmer or to the stockman. On the con- 
trary, this increase in duty would work a bardship on all of the 
hospitals in the United States and the American Hospital Association 
has gone on record as bitterly opposing to this increase in duty. 

It is a well-known fact that hospitals are not money-making proposi- 
tions and they use a large amount of soap, and anything that is done 
to increase the overhead In these institutions is working a tremendous 
hardship on the rank and file of sick people. 

Hoping you will feel warranted In opposing this increase which we, 
with all other hospitals, would greatly appreciate, we are, dear sir, 
with best respects, 

Very truly yours, 


Wu. C, Seunoronn, M. D., 
Medical Superintendent. 


Crry or New YORK, 
DEPARTMENT or HOSPITALS, 
November 1, 1929. 
Hon. Ropert F. WAONER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dran Senaron: The United States Senate 
nmendments offered by Senator Joxxs, of Washington, and Senator 
'rHomMAs, of Idaho, to disregard fats and oils schedules as carried in 
new tariff bill as reported out of the House and later reported by Senate 
Finance Committee, and apply a blanket duty of 45 per cent ad valorem 
on entire list of soap-making raw materials, 

Hospitals are already burdened by the high cost of articles of staple 
use in hospital operation. The increased duty on these fats are oils 
would mean an important increase in expenditure of every hospital 
for soaps used, both for tollet and Inundry purposes. The hospitals of 


this country spend annually in excess of $4,000,000 a year for laundry | 


and tollet soaps. The increase on imported olls and fats to 45 per 
cent would impose an additional 50 per cent on the present cost of soaps 
which our hospitals now use. This proposed increase in duty on im- 
ported ollis and fats for soup making purposes would cause an unwar- 
ranted and unnecessary expenditure of hospital funds, which is di- 
rectly reflected in the increase of the financial burdens of patients 
sdmitted to our hospitals. The importation of these olis and fats for 
soap-making purposes in no way competes with American agriculture 
nnd would not be of benefit to either the farmer or to the stockman. 

We believe that thie legislation is unwise and unjust and that Jit 
would unnecessarily burden the hospitals of this country. 
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Anything you may be able to do to prevent this Increase of tariff on 
fats and oils will be greatly appreciated by the hospital world, 
Very truly yours, 


Waren H. Connery, M. D, 
Trustee, American Hospital Association, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The LecisLative CLERK. In title 2, free list, on page 264, 
paragraph 1733, line 21, the committee proposes to strike out 
“olive oil and palm-kernel oil rendered” and insert “olive, 
palin-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, and sesame oil rendered.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, inasmuch as the pending 
amendment may be considered as opening the entire question of 
the advisability of higher rates of duty on imports of vegetable, 
marine, and animal oils and fats, I take it that a general dis- 
cussion of the subject will not be out of place at this time. 

In 1925 imports of fats and oils exceeded exports by 15,000,000 
233,- 
000,000 pounds. The excess of imports over exports has con- 
tinued to the present time. We are evidently relying under 
present conditions on a growing inrush of imports. We are now 
on a net import basis. 

What does this mean? 

It means that manufacturers are given the advantage of 
world markets to the disadvantage of our agriculture not only 
by forcing a discrimination against and a curtailment of oil- 
bearing crops but also by compelling agriculture to purchase 
the finished products of these free importations in a protected 
market. 

Under these conditions of what benefit would be a duty on 
fats and oils? Let us remember that the farmers and fishermen 
of the United States are in competition with the farmers and 
fishermen of other countries, notably the oriental countries, in 
the production of the raw materials of fats and oils. 

American producers of cottonseed, flaxseed, corn, hogs, beef, 
soybeans, peanuts, und milk, comprising by far the larger pro- 
portion of our more than 6,000,000 farm families are involved. 
Our fishermen are also concerned. 

There is a relationship between the prices of these raw mate- 
rials and the finished fats and oils. 

It is possible by proper tariff legislation to restore almost the 
entire home market to the producers of these raw materials. 
Import duties bave a distinct price influence on products when 
they are on an import basis—that is, when more are imported 
than exported. Many agricultural products in this country, 
including fat and oil materials, are on an import basis. 

So long as a substantial part of fat and oil imports are on 
the free list, our producers have little prospect of prices suffi- 
clent to assure a reasonable return on costs and labor. An 
adequate duty on fats and oils will mean better price returns 
for farmers engaged in the production of oil-bearing materials. 
It will facilitate diversified cropping systems, helping in ‘this 
way to meet the surplus question, and tend to establish a bal- 
anced national production for our farms. It will help our pro- 
ducers to regain the large part of domestic market for fats and 
oils now supplied from foreign sources. 

So interchangeable are the fats and oils from practically 
every source that we may almost consider them a single fin- 
ished product. Into this product are merged every year from 
domestic sources the fats and oils which we produce in such 
vast quantities, Into this product go likewise the tremendous 
importations, some on the free list, some carrying duties. From 
these products we obtain huge amounts of articles for our edible 
und industrial needs, and also for export to other lands. Let 
it also be remembered that there are large foreign sources of 
òil and fat materials not at present being used for imports into 
this country. These must be defended against in arranging 
tariff rates as well as those already being utilized for impor- 


tations. 
FATS AND OILS—PARAGRAPHS 53 TO 88 


Fats and oils are interchangeable to such an extent that a varia- 
tion in market price as small as an eighth of a cent per pound may 
cause the substitution of one ef these substances for another. 
Substitution intensifies competition and affects prices. Foreign 
fats and oils are a perpetual menace, therefore, to the integrity 
of domestic prices. Fats and oils of both vegetable and animal 
origin may practically all be used in soap making, although 
certain kinds of oils are in practice preferred for certain spe- 
cialized kinds of soap of limited use. 

Hempseed oil, Chinese wood or tung oil, candlenut oil, poppy- 
seed oil, niger-seed oil, suntlower-seed oil, safflower oll, soybean 
oil, walnut oil, perilla oil, and other oils may all be substituted 
for linseed oil, which is used in making paints, 
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Nearly all imports of vegetable, marine, and animal oils com- 
pete with four principal groups of domestic products, to wit, 
dairy products, sich as butter; livestock products, such as lard 
and tallow; vegetable products, such as cottonseed oil, soybean 
oil, peanut oil, flaxseed oil, castor oil, and hempseed oil; fruit 
products, such as orange oil, lemon oil, citrate of lime, and citric 
acid. In addition there are many oil and fat bearing materials 
of foreign origin which have not yet been used for importation 
into the United States. 

Tremendous quantities of domestic cattle fats (oleo fats), 
hog fats (lard), cottonseed oil, and peanut oil have already been 
supplanted by imported coconut oil in the production of oleomarga- 
rine, Coconut oil also displaces peanut oil in nut margarines. 

Since 1916 domestic cattle fats have been displaced to the 
extent of 20,000,000 pounds by coconut oil, hog fats to the ex- 
tent of 8,000,000 pounds, cottonseed oil to the extent of 26,000,- 
000 pounds in the manufacture of margarines in this country. 
The price of coconut oils has forced down the price of domestic 
oil to the level of foreign fat and oil material. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Referring to coconut oil, that comes prin- 
cipally from the Philippines, does it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there any sort of tariff that could pro- 
tect us against the importation of coconut oil? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Coconut oil to the extent of about 10 per 
cent of total imports of this oil and copra, the raw material of 
coconut oil, to the extent of about 25 per cent of all copra 
imports, come from other countries besides the Philippines; these 
proportions ought to enable a duty to be of some benefit. The 
chances are that both Philippine and non-Philippine importa- 
tions would be affected by the duty. The Philippine producer 
would not sell his article for less than the amount received by 
the non-Philippine producer who would be subject to the duty. 

Mr. COPELAND, Although, as the Senator says, tbree- 
fourths of the importation comes from the Philippines? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is true; and so far as I am personally 
concerned I am willing to apply the tariff to the Philippines, 
and then to use the proceeds of the tariff for the benefit of the 
Philippines—to return the proceeds to the Philippine treasury. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that three-fourths of 
our consumption of coconut oil is imported, and that two-thirds 
of that comes from the Philippine Islands, I am wondering 
whether a tariff on the other 25 per cent or one-third of the 
importations would benefit the Philippine Islands or the United 
States. In other words, if we restrict the amount of coconut 
oil that is imported from other countries besides the Philippine 
Islands, will we not create the same situation that exists as to 
sugar, so that the tariff, while restricting imports from other 
countries, might encourage greater importations from the Philip- 
pines, and in that regard help the Philippines and not help 
the people in the United States? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think the final effect 
would be in that respect to help both the Philippine producer 
and the American producer. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WAGNER. Do I understand the Senator to advocate 
also putting upon the dutiable list inedible olive oil? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am in favor of putting upon the dutiable 
list all kinds of olive oil, 

Mr. WAGNER. I desire to call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that we import over 50,000,000 pounds of inedible olive 
oil, and we produce in this country but 20,000 pounds; so what 
justification would there be for imposing a duty, except upon 
the cold proposition of raising revenue? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. All these oils and fats, whether produced 
here or abroad, are of very much the same chemical composi- 
tion, and compete very largely with each other; and I can find 
other forms of oil in the United States that can be used for the 
same purposes for which this inedible olive is now being used. 

Mr. WAGNER. Olive oil is used for the manufacture of cer- 
tain particular soaps; and no other oil is suitable for that kind 
of soap, which is universally used in this country. So far as 
I can see, the only effect of inposing a duty would be, not to 
prevent the use of olive oil, because it must be used for this 
character of soap, but to raise the price to the American con- 
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sumer without any return to any particular American manu- 
facturer. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I differ from the Senator 
from New York. For almost every use to which oil from other 
lands is put we can find an article which can be produced or is 
produced in the United States for the same use, or practically 
the same use. 

Mr. DILL and Mr. WAGNER addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have been answering the Senator from 
New York. I yield further to him. 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to ask whether the purpose is, 
by the imposition of this duty, to force the American manufac- 
turer to use a different kind of oil for the manufacture of soap? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So far as the fundamental chemical com- 
position of oil is concerned, there is little difference among the 
various types of animal, marine, and vegetable oils; and there 
is the crux of the entire problem. 

Mr. TTDINGS. Mr. President 

Mr. WAGNER. I mean, is it the purpose of the Senator to 
compel the substitution of another oil for olive oil in the manu- 
facture of these soaps? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. My purpose is to reclaim the American 
market for the American producer, 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Washington. 

Mr. DILL. Do I understand that the Senator does not want 
to wake any exception whatever in the oil schedule? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think it best not to make an exception, 
because I think it has been shown by scientific studies and 
treatises that, as far as fundamental chemical composition is 
concerned, all oils and fats may be regarded almost as one 
product. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator realizes, I take it, that there is not 
any possibility of passing an amendment to raise the tariff 
unless some of these oils are excluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am not speaking of that question at 
present. 
situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield to the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I hope the Senator will not mind the injec- 
tion of a slight bit of humor in his very serious argument; 
but it seems to me his argument that we can produce in the 
United States oils to take the place of the oils which we import 
is somewhat like the contest of the apple men who wanted all 
bananas barred so that people would eat more apples. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I do not think so, because there is a vast 
difference between apples and bananas. They are not of the 
same chemical nature. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Neither are some of the oils; for while palm 
oil, olive oil, and so forth, can be replaced by cottonseed oil 
for some purposes, still chemical analysis shows that the 
quality and texture of the oils are vastly different. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. But by chemical treatment, by applying 
certain chemical processes, they can each be made to serve many 
similar purposes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator will yield just a moment 
further. may I call to his attention the fact that bananas and 
apples and oranges and other such things all belong to the 
fruit family, and these various oils all belong to the oil family; 
and the principle of excluding one fruit so that another may 
be used and of excluding one oil so that another may be used 
seem to me to be exactly the same. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Not at all. The degree of resemblance is 
so much greater in the case of oils that, in my judgment, the 
Senator's argument falls to the ground. Fats and oils are them- 
selves but different forms of the same substance. A fat is a 
solid oil. An oil is a liquid fat. 

On account of the interchangeableness of fats and oils and the 
competition not only of foreign fats and oils as a whole against 
domestic fats and oils as a whole but also of each foreign fat 
and oil against each similar domestic fat and oil, also on ac- 
count of the fact that a single foreign fat or oil may become an 
extensive competitor with many or all of the home articles, a 
uniform and sufficient tariff rate on all foreign fats and oils 
should be imposed if our farmers are to be shielded against the 
low living standards and cheap labor with which the foreign 
fats and oils are produced. 

For every principal use for which oils and fats are now em- 
ployed in the United States a material—animal, fish, or vege- 


I am now dealing with the broader aspects of the 
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table—is or may be produced within our borders. Effective 
tariff treatment, therefore, requires a uniform and sufficient 
tariff! rate on foreign fats and oils, both those now imported 
and those not yet imported, If those not yet imported are left 
off the dutiable list, importation of such articles will begin and 
the situation will not have been helped. 

In other words, if we do not apply this uniform rate to the 
basket clause as well as to the articles specifically mentioned in 
this bill our work will have gone for naught. 

It is claimed, and I think justly, that a duty of 45 per cent 
ad valorem on fats and oils and their raw materials plus cer- 
tain specific duties would adequately increase and equalize 
values of American fats and oils, that equivalent duties on 
the raw materials of finished fats and oils should be based 
on the off content of these materials, and that no preferen- 
tial duties should be permitted. 

FISH OILS 

Fish oils are interchangeable with animal and vegetable fats 
and oils to such an extent as to be formidable competitors with 
them. ‘To assure proper tariff treatment for domestic fats and 
olls the materials of which come from our farms and waters 
foreign fish oils should be included on the same terms as all 
animal and vegetable fats and oils of foreign origin. 

Mr. President, in line with these general suggestions I desire 
now to take up the different kinds of oils mentioned in the 
pending tariff bill. 

HERRING OIL, INCLUDING SARDINE AND PILCHARD OIL 

Let us consider herring oil, one of the first oils mentioned in 
paragraph 53, the first of the group of paragraphs dealing with 
oils. 

Herring oll can be substituted for domestic olls in the manu- 
facture of soup or the treatment of leather and in refined form 
may be used in the manufacture of lard and butter substitutes. 
It is produced under primitive conditions of living and labor, 
and higher duties are needed to shield American farm products 
against such competition, Herring oil is one of the fish oils of 
Japan, and in commercial forms may be either sardine oil or 
herring oll or mixtures of these with fish oils net so well known. 
These oils come from the Japanese sardine and herring. Nor- 
way also sends us herring oil. These oils may be hardened and 
converted Into a firm, almost white, and odorless fat. 

Pilchard oil Is a similar article, and is produced from the 
British Columbia pilchard. It may be said that sardine and 
pilchard oil come mainly from Canada, herring oil mainly from 
Japan, 

Herring, sardine, and pilchard oils were used in the United 
States in 1927 in the manufacture of soap, paint, leather, and 
other products, about 85 per cent being devoted to the first- 
named purpose. In 1926 and 1927 small quantities of these 
olls were used for food purposes, while in Europe about 20 per 
cent of the entire consumption was employed for such purposes. 

About 182,000,000 pounds of these three oils are produced 
annually in the world, 21 per cent of this amount in the United 
States, 23 per cent in Norway, 20 per cent in Japan, 8 per cent 
in Canada, and 28 per cent in other lands. 

SEAL OIL 


We come now to seal oil. 

Seal oil is a product from the blubber of hair seals. It is 
used in the United States as an adulterunt for cod-liver oil, 
in producing stearin by the hardening process, in soap making, 
for currying leather, and as an illuminant for lighthouses. It 
is produced mainly in Newfoundland, Canada, Greenland, and 
Norway. About 50,000 pounds are produced annually in the 
United States. Imports amounted to 629,000 gallons in 1927, 
194,000 gallons in 1928. Before 1928 Imports had not totaled 
less than 350,000 galions for six years. Imports for 1928 were 
exceptionally low. 

Seal oil, like other fish oils, may, on refinement, be used as 
butter and lard substitutes and thus may compete with our 
dairy industry. 

Think of it, a seal oll competing with our dairy industry, 
iliustrating what I said as to the oneness In such large degree, 
from the chemical standpoint, of all these oils and fats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
right there whether it is possible to make paint in any of its 
various forms out of cottonseed oil? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will refer to some other oils from which 
paint can be made. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to say to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky that cottonseed oil may be used as a slow-drying oil for 
the cheaper paints when the price is such that it can be used 
economically for such purpose. 


WHALE OIL 


Whale oil is next in the bill. 

Whale oll comes from the blubber and flesh of all kinds of 
whales except the sperm whale. It may be used in soap and 
candle making, in leather tanning, as a lubricant, and as an 
illuminant. It may be completely deodorized and made into 
a hardened edible oil. A German authority tells us that the 
best beef fat may be obtained from the inferior offals of whale 
oll as well as other olis. It may thus become a basic stuff for 
the making of the margarines. 

Of a world output of 458,000,000 pounds of whale oil in 1927 
about 60 per cent was produced from whales caught by Nor- 
wegian vessels, 25 per cent by vessels of the British Empire, 
5 per cent by Spanish yessels, and 10 per cent by vessels of the 
United States, Canada, Japan, Argentina, and New Zealand. 
America’s former domination of whale fishing has passed to 
foreigners, particularly to Norwegians. 

Imports of whale oll amounted to more than 65,000,000 pounds 
in the first 11 months of 1928. Norway produces whale oll at 
a lower cost than the cost of producing American marine animal 
oils. 

Whale oil is a competitor not only with domestic whale oll 
but with our vegetable oils, our lard compounds, and our butter 
substitutes. 

We nòw come to sod oil, which is extracted from raw wool 
after treatment with whale oil, or some other fish oil. Itis also 
extracted from chamois and like leathers after treatment with 
cod oil or some other marine oil, followed by fermentation and 
removed by means of an akali and an acid, 

Statistics on production and export do not seem to be avail- 
able. Imports for 1927 were about 1,500,000 pounds, 

This oil is so closely related to fish oils that unless placed 
on the duty list it would come in as a substitute for them. Be- 
ing a by-product of the weol and leather industries, it has an 
agricultural origin. 

MENHADEN OIL 


From the fish known as the menhaden or pogy comes men- 
haden oll. It is used in paint oils, especially in paints for 
smokestacks and other devices where high temperatures are 
present, It is used also in the making of soap to the extent of 
about 40 per cent of its ontput, for currying leather, tempering 
steel, and in the oilcloth and linoleum industries. When re- 
fined it may be used in lard and butter substitutes. There is a 
residual cake and meal from the production of this oil which 
are components of hog feed, poultry feed, and fertilizer. This 
oll is as a rule a by-product of the processes of fish canning. 

It will be seen that this oil competes with practically all forms 
of animal and vegetable oils in the United States. In 1927 the 
production of menhaden oil in the United States amounted to 
30,627,000 pounds. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, if the duty is put on men- 
haden oil, which enters into the preparation of chicken feed as 
a by-product, would that tend to increase the price of chicken 
feed? That is an important question, because our poultry 
raisers do not want to have to pay an increased price for their 
chicken feed. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
price. 


I am sure they are willing to pay a fair 


OTHER FISH OILS 


The oils next referred to in the present tariff bill are included 
in the term “ other fish oils.” 

Among these fish oils may be noted salmon oil, dogfish oil, 
oils made from the porpoise, the shark, from mackerel and tuna 
fish, 

Imports of oils known in this paragraph as other fish oils 
have grown from 44,000 gallons in 1922 to more than 6,000,000 
gallons in 1927. 

On the subject of fish oils in general it may be remarked that 
the annual world production of competitive marine animal oils 
(including fish oils) is about 765,000,000 pounds, of which Nor- 
way produces 40 per cent; United Kingdom, 20 per cent; United 
States, 14 per cent; Japan, 6 per cent; all other countries, 20 
per cent. 

For the 6-year period from 1908 to 1913, inclusive, there was 
an annual average importation of 10,800,000 pounds of marine 
animal and fish oils into the United States; for the 6-year period 
from 1922 to 1927, inclusive, an annual average importation of 
56,806,000 pounds. For the latter period whale oil equaled 71 
per cent of such importations. 
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This remarkable increase may be ascribed to the growth of in- 
dustries using marine-animal and fish oils as well as vegetable 
fats and oils and to the improved methods of processing fats 
and oils, especially for soap making, where the marine oils may 
take the place of soybean oil. 

Here we see the whole story of fats and oils and the danger 
threatening home sources. Practically all foreign fats and oils, 
from sea or soil, may be so processed as to compete with and dis- 
place the products of American farmers, ranchmen, and fisher- 
men. Adequate and uniform duties must be placed not only on 
these foreign fats and oils, of whatever type, as a general group 
but on each particular form of fat or oil. Ifa gap is left any- 
where a flood of competing material will pour through to over- 
whelm our agriculture and to lower its standards and its returns. 

WOOL GREASE (DEGEAS) AND ADEPS LANA 

The fatty substance in raw wool is known as wool grease or 
degras. It may be recovered by the application of gasoline or 
by the centrifugal or acid treatment of scouring liquids. Its 
principal use is for dressing leather. A less frequent use is as a 
lubricant. 

Adeps lanze or lanolin are the terms applied to refined wool 
grease. Wool grease in the refined state is used as a medicine; 
that is, for salves, ointments, and emulsions. It is also used in 
cosmetics, printing inks, lubricating compounds, and for water- 
proofing textiles, Crude wool grease or degras is sused in soap 
making, wool scouring, wool oil, stearin, and stiff types of 
lubricating greases. 

Large importations of all kinds of wool greases are appear- 
ing, indicating that a higher rate is needed to shield this by- 
product of our domestic wool industry. 

SPERM OIL 

The large cavity in the head of the sperm whale contains an 
oil known as sperm oil. It is a liquid wax, while other fish and 
whale oils are fatty oils. It is valuable as a lubricant for light, 
swiftly moving machinery. It is used also for illumination and 
in the leather industry. 

Production of sperm oil in the United States, that is, by 
American whale fishermen has decreased from 2,880,975 pounds 
in 1922 to 703,500 pounds in 1928. It is claimed that this decline 
is the result of importations, which increased from 127,000 gal- 
lons in 1923 to 442,000 gallons in 1928. 

Although this oil is not interchangeable or competitive with 
other marine animal oils, it competes with domestic vegetable 
oils in a number of respects and may, through the marvelous 
processes of modern chemistry, develop other capacities enabling 
it to displace the home products. It competes directly with and 
seems gradually to be supplanting domestic sperm oil. 

OLIVE OIL 


Taking up olive oil, Mr. President, I desire to submit that 
practically the entire domestic supply of edible olive oil is pro- 
duced in California. The California output, however, does not 
exceed 1 per cent of the olive oil consumed in the United States. 

In 1928 the home, or California, production of olive oil 
amounted to 1,438,017 pounds, or 188,964 gallons, 1 gallon of 
olive oil weighing 7.61 pounds. 

In the world production of olive oil Spain leads and Italy 
follows. From Italy in 1926 and 1927 came 90 per cent of our 
olive-oil imports weighing less than 40 pounds per package. In 
the same years Spain supplied 50 per cent and Italy about 30 
per cent of olive-oil imports in large containers. 

Imports in 1928 in packages weighing less than 40 pounds 
amounted to 49,264,051 gallons, valued at $9,114,185; other edible 
olive oil to 34,127,849 gallons, valued at $6,233,736. 

There are no exports. 

It is claimed that an increased duty on olive oil is necessary 
to safeguard the home industry from the growing volume of 
imports. 

An important fact in this connection is that cottonseed oil is 
growing in use as an edible oil. Its several varieties under cer- 
tain trade names and generally designated as salad oil are ful- 
filling many purposes heretofore met exclusively by olive oil. 
There is no fundamental difference between olive oil and cotton- 
seed oil. The general public is as satisfied with the latter as 
with the former. It is accurate to say that almost every gallon 
of edible olive oil coming into the United States displaces a 
gallon of domestic oil available for like objects. To insure a 
larger use of American cottonseed and olive oils which answer 
practically the same purposes as does the article from abroad 
an increased duty on foreign olive oil is evidently advisable. It 
means a wider utilization of a product of American soil. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator contend that cottonseed 
oil could be used successfully in soap making? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I have not come to the question of soap 
making, but I shall say that the off grades of cottonseed oil 
and the by-products of cottonseed oil known as foots are 
excellently adapted to the production of soap. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is aware of the fact that there 
was a very serious effort made in his State during the war to 
utilize cottonseed oil in the making of soap. A large laundry 
of Dallas made the effort and found that they could not make 
an acceptable soap. Will the Senator bear with me if I refer 
to the incident? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have here a letter dated Dallas, Tex., 
March 20, 1929, reading as follows: 


On account of living in a big cotton-growing district and also being 
cotton planters we have conscientiously tried to use laundry soap made 
from cottonseed oil. We used this soap before the war, during the war, 
and since. The soap will break down under high temperature. It is 
impossible to rinse the clothes and a terribly disagreeable odor remains 
in the goods. It is impossible to use eottonseed-oil soap with fugitive 
colors as it will not lather freely in cold water. After linens have been 
delivered to the homes and stored in closets for several weeks customers 
have telephoned us complaining of an unbearable odor throughout the 
house, claiming we had washed their linens with acids and chemicals, 
It is impossible to promote the modern power laundry business under 
this condition. 


So I take it that honest efforts have been made to substitute 
cottonseed oil for other products in the making of soap and it 
was found impossible to succeed in that enterprise. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
interrupt? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. An experiment made by one man in Texas 
would not be accepted as the final settlement of the question. 
The Senator from New York knows that experiments have been 
made from time to time with various things and the experi- 
menter has given them up as things that could not be accom- 
plished, whereas some other experimenter has come along and 
made an eminent success thereof. It is clear to my mind that 
some kind of an extract can be used to destroy the odor of 
which the Senator speaks, and that any other objection which 
may be found fo the cottonseed oil soap can be eliminated in 
time. I am satisfied that will be done. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. So much scientific progress has been made 
in the chemical treatment of oils since the time to which the 
Senator from New York refers that his statement is entirely out 
of date. I want to quote from an accepted authority on chem- 
istry and oils and fats, Chalmers. He says: 


As an instance of the commercial applicability of the hydrogenation 
process— , 


The hydrogenation process is a hardening process, a process 
applied to oils for converting them into a hardened state thus 
making it possible for the oils in this latter state to be made 
into soaps and other products. Processes have since been de- 
veloped for removing the odor from these articles. Here is what 
Chalmers said: 

As an instance of the commercial applicability of the hydrogenation 
process, we may look for a moment at the soap-making industry. The 
ideal substance for the soap maker to work with may be said to be 
tallow. It is a firm substance, and yields a firm soap such as we are 
accustomed to. Tallow, however, is expensive, and is obtainable only 
in strictly limited amounts. 

The soap maker accordingly falls back upon some of the harder oils, 
such as coconut oll, palm oll, and palm-kernel oil. These oils are also 
expensive and are in increasing demand in other industries. If, how- 
ever, the soap maker tries to replace them with one or other of the 
abundant naturally liquid oils, such as whale oil, soybean oil, and so 
on, his product loses greatly in quality, and is apt to be a soft, sticky 
mass, unusable or unsaleable as soap for many purposes. By hardening 
these oils before using them in the soap kettle, he obtains a substance 
practically identical with tallow without affecting the yield from them 
of that valuable by-product of the soap-making industry, gylcerine. 
The hydrogenation process thus throws open to the soap maker a wide 
range of oils which otherwise would be next to useless for his purpose. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again 
before he continues? I was very much interested in an article 
which I read 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not want my speech interrupted by 
the reading of an article. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 


I was only going to refer to it. 
I ask the Senator to read it, and let it 
appear at the close of my remarks. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I shall not read it now. It simply refers 
to the fact that the resins which are used in the yellow soaps 
could not be used to make a soap out of cottonseed oil or peanut 
oil because the price of peanut oll and cottonseed oil is so high 
that they could not possibly compete with coconut oil and the 
white soaps which are made from that article, and that like- 
wise it would tend to a situation which would do away with the 
use of the naval stores and the products which are raised so 
extensively in the South. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. ‘The Senator is referring to refined cotton- 
seed oll, There are other kinds of this oil which can be used 
commercially and which would not be so expensive. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRIS. The Senator from New York talks about 
cottonseed oil being so high priced. There is no excuse in the 
world for that. Cottonseed is at a lower range of prices now 
than it has been for a very considerable length of time. 

HEMPSELD OIL 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, we come now to hempseed 
oil. Hempseed production in the United States decreased from 
5,416 bushels grown on 568 acres in Kentucky in 1909 to 2,724 
bushels in 1919 grown on 257 acres scattered over Kentucky, 
Pennsylvania, and South Dakota, 

Consumption demands exceeded domestic production in 1927 
to the extent of 4,255,000 pounds of seed imported in 1927. Im- 
ports have doubled within four years, while domestic production 
continues to lag. 

In 1926, the latest year for which import figures are given in 
the Summary of Tariff Information, hempseed oll to the extent 
of 152,080 gallons of oll, valued at $11,366, was imported. 

Hempseed oil is used as a drying oil in the paint industry 
as a substitute for Linseed oil, although inferior to the latter, 
and in the production of certain soft soaps, 

Considering the undoubted possibilities of large hempseed 
production in this country and the excess of a consumption 
demand over the domestic output, it is evident that domestic 
development would be stimulated by a sufficient duty. 

CASTOR OIL 

The next oll mentioned in paragraph 54 of the bill is castor 
oil, 

The present duty on castor oil is 3 cents per pound. No 
change has been made in the pending bill either by the House 
or the Senate Finance Committee. 

A duty of 5 cents per pound but not less than 45 per cent 
ad valorem is proposed. 

The production of castor beans in the United States has al- 
most ceased, and American manufacture of castor oil is almost 
entirely dependent on imported castor beans, 

Castor-oll importation amounted In 1928 to about a million 
vallons. 

Castor-oil production from imported beans in this country 
amounted in 1927 to about 49,000,000 pounds, 

Castor oil is used as a medicine, in transparent soaps, artificial 
leather, in dressing leather, and in turkey red oil and alizarin 
assistants for the textile trade. 

A higher duty is needed to stimulate the revival of castor- 
bean growth in the United States, and to provide the farm with 
another channel for diversity of production. 

RAPESEED OIL 

Rapeseed oil is now to be considered, 

The principal sources of rapeseed are China, India, and Japan. 
Small quantities are produced in Buropean countries. 

We have no figures for the United States production of rape- 
seed oil since 1926. In that year we produced 173.300 pounds 
from imported seed, There is no domestic production of the 
seed. 

In 1928 we imported 2,250,000 gallons of rapeseed oil, 
about fifteen and a half million pounds, valued at $1,504,321. 

Rapeseed oll has the qualities which make it similar to other 
vegetable oils which compete with our dairy and vegetable 
products. It should have the same tariff rate as is placed on 
other oils from abroad, with which it is interchangeable, in 
order to preserve a uniform effect for the tariff on any and 
all foreign oils, 

Rapeseed oil has long been considered and used as an edible 
oil in India. During the World War it was an element in mar- 
garine and fat compounds in a number of European countries. It 
is also employed as a lubricant, in soap making, in preparing 
steel plates, as an illuminant in churches, while the cake resi- 
due resulting from its manufacture is used as a feed for ani- 
mals. 


or 


POPPY-SEED OIL 
Taking up the subject of poppy-seed oil, it may be said that 
this oil is a by-product of the production of opium from the 
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opium-bearing poppy plant. Two grades are on the market. 
The higher grade is used as a salad oil and in the best type of 
paint for artists. The lower grade is used in potash soaps, and 
in combination with olive oil to soften castile soap. 

The poppy plant is cultivated In Asia Minor, Persia, India, 
Egypt, southern Russia and northern France and the seed are 
crushed principally in France and Germany. There are no 
available statistics of poppy-seed oil production in this country. 

This oil competes with other vegetable oils interchangeable 
in making salad oil, soaps, paints, and varnishes. To prevent, 
or at least to reduce, this competition with home-produced oils 
a higher duty on poppy-seed oil would be justified. 

In the interest of humanity there ought to be a prohibitive 
duty or an embargo on this article. Its importation and sale 
here encourage the cultivation of the opium plant—a menace to 
mankind. Its products should not be permitted to compete with 
American-farm articles which bring benefits to mankind. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I commend the Senator for what he has 
said about the poppy. If I had my way, I would have the hot 
sands of the desert flow across every poppy field, destroy the 
plant and wipe it out of existence. The harm it has done has 
far more than offset any possible good from it, and I share fully 
the sentiments of the Senator from Texas regarding the plant. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator for his suggestion. 
It is an illustration of his humanitarian spirit. 

LINSEED OIL 

Coming to linseed oil, Mr. President, I desire to say that lin- 
seed oil is used in making paints, varnishes, linoleum, felt-base 
floor covering, oilcloth, patent and imitation leather, painter's 
ink, foundry oils, putty, and soft soap. About 65 per cent of 
the domestic consumption is for paints and varnishes, about 20 
per cent for linoleum, and felt-base floor coverings, What is 
known as boiled linseed oil is made by adding lead, or manganese 
oxides, resinates, oleates, and linoleates of various metals and 
dissolving the combination by heat, 

Flaxseed is the source of the linseed oil produced in this 
country—flaxseed grown mainly in Minnesota, North Dakota, 
South Dakota, Montana, Argentina, and Canada. About 50 per 
cent of domestic and 50 per cent of foreign flaxseed are used in 
making linseed oil in the United States, Argentina being the 
principal competing country. One bushel of flaxseed yields 244 
gallons of linseed oil. 

Linseed cake, a valuable cattle feed, Is a by-product of the 
manufacture of linseed oil. 

About 12 American companies operate 32 linseed-oil mills, 
which are located principally in Minneapolis, the city of New 
York, and Buffalo. New York mills crush flaxseed mainly from 
Argentina, Western mills use the home-grown product, while 
Buffalo mills use both imported and domestic flaxseed. 

The principal foreign countries producing linseed oil are the 
United Kingdom, the Netherlands, and Germany. 

Preliminary figures for 1928 indicate a domestic production of 
linseed oil exceeding 100,000,000 gallons, Imports of linseed oil 
are small, amounting to less than 1 per cent of the home output 
in 1927. In 1928 they were still smaller, almost touching the 
vanishing point. 

Exports of linseed oil are comparatively negligible also. 
go chiefly to Canada, Cuba, Mexico, and South America. 

Exports of linseed cake as a cattle feed are of more impor- 
tance, not only because of the foreign demand for the cake pro- 
duced on the Atlantic seaboard but on account of the drawback 
in duty on the imported seed from which this cake is made in 
the eastern mills. 


They 


COCONUT OIL 

Proceeding now to paragraph 55 of the tariff bill, I desire to 
take up the question of coconut oil. 

Coconut oil is obtained from copra, the dried meat of the 
coconut. At ordinary temperatures it is a solid fat, but under 
a slightly higher temperature it becomes a liquid oil. Soap 
making requires about 60 per cent of the consumption of coconut 
oil in the United States. Then come the oleomargarine and 
lard substitute industries in the proportion of consumption. 
The next uses in degree of importance are in confectionaries 
and baking, in emulsions, cosmetics, and perfumes. 

Coconut oil produced in the United States comes from copra 
imported mainly from the Philippines, and to some extent from 
3ritish Malaya and from East Indian and South Pacific islands. 

There was made in the United States in 1927 crude coconut 
oil to the extent of 281,654,000 pounds; refined coconut oil to 
the extent of 243,093,000 pounds; a total of 524,747,000 pounds. 
Preliminary figures indicate a larger output from American 
establishments in 1928. 
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Coconut-oil imports subject to tariff duty have fallen almost 
to the point of disappearance in the last few years, while duty- 
free imports from the Philippines have constantly grown. 
About 60,000 pounds of the former entered in 1928, and in the 
same year more than 290,000,000 gallons of the latter came in. 

In 1928 we exported 24,652,602 pounds of coconut oil to 
Canada, Mexico, and Cuba. 

About half of the fat and oil consumption in the United 
States is supplied at the present time by coconut oil made from 
tariff-free Philippine copra. Its copra cake, the residue from 
the expression of oil, is used as a cattle feed. Coconut oil is 
especially desired on account of certain characteristics in the 
making of scap and oleomargarine. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Is not that the difficult problem in fixing 
a rate on coconut oil? If it comes in free from the Philippines, 
a tariff rate amounts to little or nothing. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. About 25 per cent of our imports come 
from other countries. I have already referred to the difficulty 
which the Senator has mentioned, and I agree with him that the 
Philippine situation introduces a complicating element into the 
consideration of this matter. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It makes it considerably like the situa- 
tion as to sugar, does it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Very much like it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I think the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoot] rose before the Senator from New York did. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not care to interrupt at this time. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield, then, to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I simply desire to say that I had another 
idea about the quantity of coconut oil that we get from the 
Philippines, including oil that we get from the copra imported 
from the Philippines. As I understand, more than 99 per cent 
of the coconut oil that we get as oil comes from the Philippines. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No. no; it comes from copra which we 
import here and make into oil in this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just one moment, if the Senator will bear 
with me. The coconut oil that comes in as oil comes from the 
Philippines, and three-fourths of the copra that we get comes 
from the Philippines; but at least seven-eighths of the total 
result of coconut oil, both the oil imported as such and that 
made from the copra, comes from the Philippines. 

Mr. SMOOT. Ninety-nine per cent of it, Mr. President; not 
seven-eighths, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am free to say that the Philippine situa- 
tion introduces quite a puzzling element into this question. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Would it not be better to give the Philip- 
pines their independence, as we are morally bound to do and 
have so often promised to do, and then fix such tariff as we 
please upon oils and fats coming from that country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am in thorough sympathy with that sug- 
gestion, 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Louisiana? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. The difficulty with the suggestion made 
by the Senator from Tennessee is that, of course, we can not 
turn the Philippines loose overnight; and that brings up the 
question of doing justice to the citizens of this country while 
this Government is solving the Philippine problem. 

The thought has prevailed among many people, however, and 
I am one of those who believe that we ought to impose a duty 
on them pending the time when we give them their independence, 
because, as the Senator from Texas pointed out, we have seen 
the great increase in their importations into this country in the 
last three years. In the last three years they have increased 
their importations of coconut oil up to a point where they im- 
port into this country 100 per cent more coconut oil than they 
did a few years ago. We can not meet that situation by waiting 
two or three or four or fiye years to grant independence to the 
Philippines. We ought to grant it immediately, and meanwhile 
protect our citizens by a tariff. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I think there is a great deal in what the 
Senator from Louisiana says. Of course, it will take us several 
years, but if we do not start it will never be done. I have some 
doubts about whether we can legally put a tariff on articles com- 
ing from the Philippines te this country; and the fact that it 
comes in free now makes it a very doubtful question whether 
any tariff that we put on oils would be effective in helping those 
who produce oils in this country. 

Of course, the cottonseed situation in our country is a matter 
of the greatest importance to those of us who live in a cotton 
country, and one that we should like to remedy; but what I 
should like to have the Senator from Texas show me is whether 
or not an increased duty on oil would be effective under the 
conditions that exist. When most of our oil—I believe it has 
been suggested 99 per cent of it—comes from the Philippines, 
and certainly a very large percentage of it comes from the Philip- 
pines, I do not know that any tariff we could impose would be 
effective. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
me to interrupt him again? I do not want to take much of his 
time; but I desire to direct my remarks to the first part of the 
observations of the Senator from Tennessee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
tor proceeds. 

The Philippine situation, bad as it is from the standpoint of 
the present discussion, ought not to prevent us from doing every- 
thing we can to help our own people by way of tariff legislation 
and otherwise. Let us raise a tariff dam against the oils and 
fats of the world, and if by that action the Philippine gap in the 
dam becomes all the more conspicuous perhaps a solution of the 
Philippine problem will be hastened. As I have heretofore indi- 
cated, we may obtain some benefit from a tariff even under 
existing conditions. 

Mr. McKELLAR. According to the Senator’s argument, about 
25 per cent of the total oils come from other countries. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. No; 25 per cent of coconut oil. 

Mr. McKELLAR. And with about 25 per cent of the coconut 
oil coming from other countries, if we put a duty on those oils, 
notwithstanding the fact that three-fourths of them come from 
the Philippines, the Senator's position is that it would still have 
a beneficial effect upon the producers of oil in this country? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a correct statement. 

I now yield to the Senator from Louisiana. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Tennessee that we have had limitations on the Philippines 
In the tariff acts ever since we acquired them. We have had 
limitations on their sugar. We are now taxing their tobacco 
which competes with the tobacco grown in the Senator's State. 
That is refunded to them under section 301. There is no ques- 
tion but that we have a right to impose a tax upon them. I do 
not think we ought to keep the money, but we might remit it 
to their treasury for their own public uses. I do not think there 
is any doubt about our power to do it, because until 1913 we 
limited the importation of their sugar here to 300,000 tons 
annually. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. The suggestion that the Senator has just 
made is undoubtedly correct, that if a tariff were placed upon 
copra it might bring to us larger quantities from the Philip- 
pines. With the present production of copra in the Philippines, 
however, we now get about 80 per cent of it; so, with our estab- 
lishments here for the extraction of oil from copra, if we im- 
posed an undue burden upon it, it perhaps would give us a 
shortage of that particular oil. But, all in all, when we con- 
sider the oil we get and the oil from the copra, practically all of 
it now comes, directly or indirectly, from the Philippines. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I think it but fair that 
copra from the Philippines should pay the same duty that is 
levied on oil-bearing materials from other countries. It is pro- 
duced in the Philippines on so cheap and low a basis as to 
place it beyond the competition of American farmers the uses 
of whose dairy products and whose cottonseed are being dis- 
placed by it on so colossal a scale, 

When we took over the Philippines we did not obligate our- 
selves to give them prosperity at the expense of our own farmers, 


Let me make a suggestion before the Sena- 
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I favor immediate independence for the Philippines, but I 
do not favor the opening of our markets to such unqualified in- 
vasion by Philippine products as is now the case. 

I recognize our obligations to promote the welfare of the 
Philippines in every consistent way, but I do not acknowledge 
any pledge to sacrifice the well-being of our agriculture to their 
economic advancement, 

The Philippine Islands bear a fundamental relation to the 
question of a tariff on fats and olls. So tremendous are the 
possibilities of coconut cultivation in the Philippines that it is 
already predicted by students of the situation that by 1935 its 
production of coconut oil may exceed the production of cotton- 
seed oil in the United States. 

About 23 years ago the first important copra-crushing estab- 
lishinent in the Philippines was set up. During the World War 
when there was an especial necessity for the carriage of prod- 
ucts in the smallest possible form, these establishments sprang 
up in the Philippines more rapidly than ever. 

The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922 imposed a duty of 
2 cents a pound on imports of coconut oil from every foreign 
country except the Philippine Islands which were exempted 
from this duty. This meant a preference which brought about 
active competition between the Philippines and the United 
States, a condition existing between no other coproducing de- 
pendency in the world and the controlling importing country. 
As a result of this situation the coconut-oll industry has had a 
20 per cent increase since 1923. 

After we took over the Philippines we applied the tariff 
rates to Philippine imports which we were then applying to 
all other foreign countries, the rates of the Dingley Tariff Act 
of 1897. 

The United States Supreme Court In the De Lima case and 
in the 14 diamond rings case decided that the Philippines 
were not foreign territory within the terms of the Dingiey 
Tariff Act. Thereafter Philippine imports were admitted with- 


out duty until the act of 1902 levied duties on such imports at 
the rate of 75 per cent of the duties on imports from other 
foreign countries, 

The tariff act of 1909, the Payne-Aldrich law, established free 
trade between the Philippines and the United States, except as 
to rice, annual importations of 150,000,000 cigars, 300,000 pounds 
of wrapper and filler tobacco mixed, 1,000,000 pounds of fiber 


tobaceo in addition, and of 300,000 tons of sugar. This act also 
provided that no product would be considered a product of the 
Philippines if it consisted of more than 20 per cent of material 
not grown on the Islands. 

The Underwood-Simmons Act took off the limitations as to 
quantities importable but kept the same administrative provi- 
sions and rates already in effect in reference to the Philippines. 
The emergency tariff act of 1921 und the Fordney-McCumber 
Tarif” Act of 1922 established the 2 per cent preference for 
Philippine coconut products already described, giving the Phil- 
ippines a virtual monopoly of these articles, so far as trade with 
the United States was and Is concerned. 

It has been suggested that in the interest of American agri- 
culture full tariff rates should be applied to copra and coconut 
oll from the Philippines. This would mean an additional tariff 
revenue of $16,000,000 in the next fiscal year. 

I favor the application of duties on olls and fats, and the 
raw materials of such olls and fats, to the Philippines with 
the provision that the proceeds of such duties shall be remitted 
to the Philippine treasury. I believe that to be a fair solution 
of the matter as it relates to our present connection with the 
Philippines. Surely we are not expected in helping the Philip- 
pines on the way to political independence to sacrifice the eco- 
nomic independence and well-being of our own people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I yield. 

Mr, COPELAND, I have been very much interested in what 
the Senator has said about the Philippines. Of course, as he 
knows, I feel that we have no constitutional right to alienate 
our sovereignty; therefore we can not, from my standpoint, 
think of treating the Philippines in any different manner from 
the way we treat our other possessions, except possibly as regards 
the tariff. But if we should do exactly what the Senator has 
said about the rate on these products from the Philippines, 
would not that mean that, to go the whole route with the Sena- 
tor, if he raises the cost of all the oils going into yellow soaps, 
and then puts such a tax on coconut oil as to materially in- 
crease the cost of the white soap, we would be in the position 
of placing a tremendous burden of cost upon every family in 
the United States, because then all soaps would necessarily be 
materially increased in cost to the consumer? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I do not share that opinion. I think that 
the resulting increase in production in this country would bring 
about a production of enough soap-making material to furnish 
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the American market without any oppressive increase in price. 

The nrain object of this increased duty is to reclaim that part 

of the American market which is now controlled by foreigners. 
COTTONSEED OIL 

Our next topic in this discussion is cottonseed oil. 

Cottonseed oil has the most widespread use of all the vegetable 
oils. It forms the bulk of the lard substitutes, and is used in 
making oleomargarine, soap, washing powder, glycerin, and for 
a number of technical purposes. 

In 1927 the output of cottonseed oi] amounted to 1,806,000,000 
pounds, of which 1,592,000,000 pounds were refined. 

To state these figures in terms of gallons keep in mind that 
7% pounds of oil equal 1 gallon. 

Great Britain and China are the most important foreign 
producers of cottonseed oil, Germany, France, and the Nether- 
lands following. 

In 1928 we imported 530 pounds of cottonseed oil, at a value 
of $71. But remember at this point that when all the animal, 
fish, and vegetable oils imported are considered there is an 
excess of importation over exportation and that nearly all these 
oils are interchangeable to so substantial a degree that they 
must be looked upon as a single mass of the same ingredients. 

The peak of exportation for crude and refined cottonseed oil 
was reached in 1915, the export amounting to 315,000,000 pounds, 
There was a pronounced decrease in 1922, due to the crisis in 
agriculture then in full swing. 

Exports of crude cottonseed oil have gone in recent years 
chiefly to Canada and Mexico, of refined oil mainly to Cuba, 
Argentina, Norway, and Mexico. 

Crude cottonseed oil exports amounted to 41,126,482 pounds, 
valued at $3,455,567 in 1928; refined to 10,575,764 pounds, valued 
at $1,201,158. 

The United States Tariff Commission is investigating the 
cost of producing cottonseed oil, having issued a preliminary 
statement in April, 1926, This statement was to the effect that 
the cost of producing crude cottonseed oil in the United States 
in 1924 was 9.5 cents per pound; in Great Britain, 7.8 cents 
per pound; in China, 5.6 cents. It is imperative that we con- 
sider the lowest-cost country in fixing tariff rates on cotton- 
seed oil. 

Cottonseed oil is a classic example of the saving of waste and 
of the development of by-products of the farm. 

It is a by-product of the cotton plant, which within the 
memory of the living was discarded as useless and sometimes 
as dangerous to animals if used as feed. 

This giant by-product has by-products of its own, notably 
linters, tiny fibers left on the seed after separation from the 
larger fibers, Linters are used in making mattresses, paper, 
guncotton, lacquer, and rayon. Then comes the residual cake 
and hulls, valuable as cattle feed. 

If the same tariff rate is not imposed on cottonseed ofl which 
other oils of this type receive, imports of cottonseed oil, now 
negligible, will crowd into the breach and neutralize the duties 
on the other oils. A single opening in a dam will let the flood 
tide through. 

American soap makers oppose increased duties on vegetable 
oils. They say that there is no substitute for coconut oil and 
palm-kernel oil in the manufacture of white soaps. They con- 
tend that a duty on these oils would not enhance the value 
or price of any farm article in the United States. And yet 
the brief they filed with the Ways-and Means Committee of 
the House (hearings, p. 655) shows a consumption for soap- 
making purposes of 20,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil in the 
United States. It shows further that the following domestic 
fats are used in producing soap in this Nation: Corn oil, 
5,000,000 pounds, 

I know the Senator from Iowa will be very much interested 
in that fact 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, can it be used as a sub- 
stitute for palm-kernel oil? 

Mr, SHEPPARD. It can be. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is the claim of the soap makers that 
it can not be, that there is no substitute for palm kernels, and 
that is what I was most anxious to hear about. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I am discussing that point at present. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator thinks that cottonseed oll 
and corn oil are adequate substitutes for palm-kernel oil? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am giving the Senator the facts as 
stated in the brief of the soap makers, to the effect that 5,000,000 
pounds of corn oil are already being used in making soap. 

Mr. BROOKHART. For the same purpose and by the same 
process as the palm-kernel oil is being used? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. For the same purpose, yes; but whether by 
the same process I do not know. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator has said about corn oil 
is a very important subject, as I view it, because it opens up 
the question of the use of corn sugar. I do not mean the use 
the Senator from Texas might think of—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. To which I am opposed, the Senator 
means, 

Mr. COPELAND. To which the Senator from Texas is op- 
posed. But there is a legitimate use which can be made of 
corn sugar, in the preservation of fruits and vegetables for 
canning purposes. Where sweetness is not a consideration, but 
where preservation is, corn sugar is just exactly as valuable as 
is cane sugar, but it can not enter into that field because the 
Agricultural Department insists upon the cans in which the 
corn sugar is included being labeled, and therefore it is looked 
upon by the public as an adulteration, and people will not 
use it. 

The practical application of what I have just said is this, 
that in the manufacture of the by-products of corn there is ne 
incentive to make larger quantities of corn oil because there 
is no way of disposing of the corn sugar, and of course, if the 
Senator from Texas had his way, there would be less corn 
sugar sold. But there can be no doubt that if there were some 
way of liberalizing the use of corn sugar in legitimate food 
products there could be produced a very much larger quantity 
of corn oil, which would mean a demand for cash corn, and 
would promote the welfare of the farmers of the United States. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to say to the Sen- 
ator from New York that I am in favor of using the corn sugar 
to the largest possible extent, because it is the healthiest form 
in which sugar is produced outside of the human body. In fact, 
if I understand the matter, corn sugar is sugar in the only form 
produced outside of the human body similar to the form of 
sugar into which the machinery of the human body converts 
other products taken from the outside for its nutrition, 

Mr. COPELAND. Dextrose. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly. The soap makers in their brief 
showed a further consumption, for soap-making purposes, of 
20,000,000 pounds of cottonseed oil in the United States; peanut 
oil, 3,000,000 pounds ; cottonseed foots, 120,000,000 pounds, whale 
oil, 11,500,000 pounds; herring and sardine oil and menhaden oil, 
35,000,000 pounds; tallow, 454,000,000 pounds; white, yellow, 
brown, tankage, recovered garbage, and bone grease, 213,000,000 
pounds; red oil, 15,000,000 pounds; miscellaneous, 60,000,000 ; 
pounds; a total of nearly 937,000,000 pounds. 

This brief of the soap makers indicated further that the oils 
and fats imported for soap production in this country were as 
follows: Coconut oil, 350,000,000 pounds; olive oil foots, 38,000,- 
000 pounds; olive oil inedible, 7,520,000 pounds; palm oil, 
135,000,000. pounds; palm-kernel oil, 50,000,000 pounds; soybean 
oil, 2,500,000 pounds; whale oil, 43,500,000 pounds; herring and 
sardine oil, 40,000,000 pounds; tallow, 12,500,000 pounds; mis- 
cellaneeus greases, 20,000,000 pounds; vegetable tallow, 8,341,000 
pounds; a total of about 700,000,000 pounds. 

What better illustration than these figures could be given of 
the similar composition of so many oils and fats of such diverse 
origin and of their adaptability to soap making among other 
things? What better illustration than these figures could be had 
of the fact that our soap makers are dependent on no one or two 
oils of particular types for raw material? What better illustra- 
tion than these figures could be furnished to show that a tariff, 
to be of any real benefit in any of these oils, should be uniformly 
applicable to all? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Pixx in the chair). 
the Senator from Texas yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. If that be the situation, is it not true 
that the soap makers can use any of these imported oils for the 
purpose of beating down the prices of the other domestic oils? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is very true. 

Of the total supply of imported and domestic fats and oils 
utilized in the United States in 1927, amounting to 7,876,000,000 
peunds, more than 1,600,000,000 pounds were employed in soap 
making. 

Note at this point that, with the exception of whale oil, 
practically all of the oils and fats imperted for soap making in 
this country are either on the free list or carry duties insig- 
nificantly small. 

Naturally the soup makers haye explored the world for the 
cheapest raw materials. With the aid of chemical research and 
discovery they have learned to convert these materials so as to 
make them interchangeable to the greatest extent, to render 
them almost equally available for whatever special use or 
special type, they may find desirable. 

Take the history of soybean oil, It shows the ability of the 
soap maker to alter his demands for raw materials not on the 
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basis of physical characteristics but of price. While soybean 
oil was on the free list the soap industry utilized it rapidly. 
It was subjected to a duty of 20 cents per gallon by the emer- 
gency tariff act of 1921, and the soap makers searched the globe 
for cheaper forms of supply. These efforts continued, although 
the Fordney-McCumber Act of 1922 reduced the rate on this 
oil to 18% cents per gallon. Quickly and extensively they 
began to utilize the duty-free coconut oil of the Philippines; the 
duty-free palm kernel and palm oil of West Africa. They 
bought large quantities of herring and sardine oils, which car- 
ried unsubstantial tariff charges. 

They displayed admirable business judgment, but none the 
less they operated to the disadvantage of American farmers 
engaged in the production of the raw materials out of which 
some great soap concerns have amassed colossal wealth. 

More soap is produced in the United States than in any other 
country in the world. The output of 1925 totaled almost 3,000,- 
000,000 pounds, with a value of nearly $250,000,000. Sixty- 
three million pounds were exported, haying a value of more 
than $6,000,000. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In that connection the bill provides a 
protective-tariff rate on soap itself, does it not? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It does, 

Mr. BROOKHART. Does the Senator remember what the 
rate is? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I will ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] if he recalls the rate on soap? 

Mr. SMOOT. It all depends on the grade of soap. There is 
fancy soap and the plain soap. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall obtain the figures for the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very well. I think the information 
ought to go into the Recor at this point. It seems to be an 
unreasonable position to be demanding protection on soap and 
at the same time wanting free raw material to compete with 
the finished product. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It means an additional burden upon agri- 
culture to furnish these materials in competition with the 
world and then pay a protective duty on the finished product 
which they use in common with other people, 

Mr. SMOOT. The rates on soap will be found on page 31, 
in paragraph 81, as follows: 


Castile soap, 15 per cent ad valorem; toilet soap, 30 per cent ad 
valorem; all other soap and soap powders not specifically provided for, 
15 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. In other words, soap has a protection 
under the existing law ranging from 15 to 30 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is only the one kind of soap that has a 
30 per cent rate, and that is the fancy toilet soap. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I was giving the range of rates. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the soap we are talking about now, made 
from the commodity mentioned by the Senator, bears a rate of 
15 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Here again we find American industry 
clamoring for a free market in which to buy its raw materials 
at manifest cost and loss to American agriculture, while enjoy- 
ing protection on its finished articles. Here again it insists that 
our farmers must offer their products in an open market and 
buy the manufactured goods they so sorely need in a protected 
market. 

The story does not end here. In 1927 we had an adverse trade 
balance of 233,000,000 pounds of fats, oils, and greases—an 
adverse trade balance of 973,000,000 pounds of vegetable oils 
and fats, To be more specific, we imported 1,212,000,000 pounds 
of fats, oils, and greases. We exported 979,000,000 pounds. 
Balance against us 233,000,000 pounds. We imported 1.033, 
000,000 pounds of vegetable oils and fats. We exported 
80,000,000 pounds. Balance against us 973,000,000 pounds. 

We are importing a net balance of nearly a billion pounds of 
vegetable oils and fats a year. Gradually and uniformly we 
have been approaching this situation since 1914. Before that 
year exports exceeded imports, because we exported large quan- 
tities of cottonseed oil and imported small amounts of coconut 
oil. How long is this vast and swelling volume of duty-free 
foreign importations to be permitted to overwhelm and impov- 
erish our agriculture? Give American oils and oil materials an 
adequate price and their growth will defy all computation. 
Subject them much longer to unlimited imports free of duty 
from the overpopulated and pauperized Orient and they will in- 
evitably reach a low and humiliating basis of production. 
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We exported in 1928 more than 50,000,000 pounds of crude 
and refined cottonseed oil, with a value of almost $5,000,000. 
These exports faced the competition in a world market of for- 
eign soybean, olive, and peanut oils. It would be enlightening to 
determine the degree to which these exports were driven out of 
this country by the cheaper olls from countries of the lowest 
living standards, the lowest returns for labor. 

American tariff history presents chapter after chapter of 
favors for industry—favors and privileges out of which it has 
become the richest and most powerful element in the economic 
make-up of the world. Let the next chapter disclose an effort 
to accord neglected agriculture the same consideration, the same 
regard, in order that equality of right, freedom of opportunity, 
may remain the watechwords of this Republic. 

SESAME OIL 

Following cottonseed oll in this bill is sesame oll. 

Sesame seed are grown in East India, Java, Siam, China, 
Japan, and in countries bordering the Mediterranean. The oll 
from the seed is thin, yellow, odorless, of pleasant taste, with no 
tendency to rancidness after exposure. It is used as a table oil, 
either singly or in combination with olive oil. Its poorer grades 
are utilized for fuel and soap. In the fuel use we find a vege- 
table oll a competitor with mineral oil. There seems to be no 
limit to the possibilities of vegetable oils. The chemical labora- 
tory holds the magic key to a wonderful future for them. 

Sesame seed go, as a rule, to the Netherlands, where they are 
crushed into oil. The oil comes into the United States free of 
duty, to undermine and undersell the products of the American 
farm. It is the only edible salad oil now coming here without 
duty. Prior to the Republican tariff act of 1922 the Democratic 
tariff law bad kept a tariff! on sesame oll, and imports were 
about 16,000 pounds, After the Republicans put this oil on the 
free list imports climbed to nearly 9,000,000 pounds In 1923, and 
fluctuating somewhat since then, reached a total of more than 
6,000,000 pounds in 1928, ‘Testimony was adduced before the 


Ways and Means Committee in the House in the course of the 
hearings ou this bill to the effect that in 1928 sesame oil was 
offered at a price of 14 per cent below domestic oils, 

Be this us it may, it is certain that American farmers can not 
compete, and ought not to be expected to compete, with the low 
living standards of the Orient and the Mediterranean east. 


One of our country's sorest needs is to be saved from the 
menace of the Republican principle of free trade, which 1s 
utilized by the Republican Party whenever the benefit and will 
of the protected special Interests point to such a course. 

PALM-KERNEL OIL 

The next oil listed In the bill is palm-kernel oil. 

The nuts of the palm tree produce palm-kernel oll, The trees 
preducing these nuts are grown principally in West Africa and 
Sumatra. 

This ofl is used mainly In soap making. It is similar to coco- 
nut oll and is a substitute for the latter in hard-water soaps. 
We are told that coconut oil alone will make a soap which will 
luther in hard water, yet here is an oil that is used as a sub- 
stitute in that respect for coconut oil. 

In its refined state palm-kernel oil is used in margarines and 
lard compounds. It comes to us from Africa through Germany, 
where the nuts are crushed into of]. No crushing of these nuts 
has oceurred in this country since 1921. In that year 1,327,382 
pounds were crushed here, 

We imported 53,812,482 pounds of palm-kernel oil in 1928, 
having a value of $4,369,100. ‘These Imports have been growing 
rapidly since 1924, in which year they amounted to but 5,000,000 
pounds—more than a tenfold inerease in importations in five 
years of un article competing with products of the American 
farm! 

Palm-kernel of] is a competitor with all domestic fats and oils 
and it enters our country free of duty. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Sen- 
ator? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 

Mr. FLETCHER. 
ment—— 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator read the amendment? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Yes. It proposes to strike out in para- 
graph 1733 the words “ olive oil and palm-kernel oil rendered“ 
and insert the words “ olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, 
and sesame oil rendered,” so as to read: 

Par. 1788, Olls, expressed or extracted: Croton, palm, perilla, and 
sweet almond; olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, and sesame oll, 
rendered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical or manufac- 
turing purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and under regulations to be prescribed by him; tung 
oil; and nut olls not specially provided for. 
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Mr. President, the committee amend- 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Exactly; under the committee amendment 
those oils will be enabled to come in from foreign countries and 
compete with the products of the American farm in the making 
of soap and similar articles, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand the committee proposes also 
to strike out the words Chinese and Japanese tung oils,” and to 
substitute the words “tung oil.” I do not know whether or not 
that has been agreed to, but I think those oils are retained on 
the free list. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. What the Senator has read substantiates 
my statement, 

Mr. FLETCHER. I was going to ask the Senator if a duty 
shall be put upon this oil, is it contemplated that there shall 
be some compensatory duty, as it is called, imposed on the soap 
that is manufactured from it by reason of the imposition of a 
duty on the oil itself? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A duty is already provided in the case of 
soap. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I understand there is a duty on soap, but 
it is not a very high duty, I believe, and if a duty shall be im- 
posed on the oil that now comes in free, will that prompt a mo- 
tion to increase the duty on soap by such an amount as might 
be necessary to provide what is called a compensatory duty? 
That has been the practice in many instances. I do not know 
whether or not there has been any expression on that subject. 
I know that we have heard it advocated here in the Senate 
that wherever a duty is imposed on the raw material then the 
manufacturer should be compensated by increasing the duty on 
the manufactured product, I am wondering if the Senator has 
any information as to whether it is contemplated if a duty shall 
be placed on this raw material also to increase the duty on soap 
or other manufactured product? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. That is a question which, I think, should 
be determined on its merits. I would be perfectly willing to 
support a duty on the finished products which would be fair and 
just when all costs are considered. I believe that all American 
industry ought to be adjusted to a fair and living price for the 
products of the farm. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not the duty on soap largely on the 
expensive toilet soap? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The highest duty is on toilet soap; but 
the duties on all soaps range from 15 per cent to 30 per cent 
ad valorem, 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course we are interested, in so far as 
we can do so, not alone in protecting the interest of the Ameri- 
can farmer but protect as well the interest of the American 
consumer, So when it comes to laundry soap, which is some- 
thing that is used in every home in America and in every hos- 
pital—I understand that 20 pounds a year to a bed is the pro- 
portion of such soap used in the hospitals—it is a matter of 
some concern. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 
this bill. 


Soaps seem to be well taken care of in 


PRANUT OIL 


We proceed now to the consideration of peanut off. 

The United States and China are the principal peanut-pro- 
ducing countries. Africa, India, and Spain are large producers. 

From peanuts not used for edible purposes comes almost all 
the supply of peanut oil. This oil functions as a salad oil both 
independently and in combination with olive oil. It is employed 
as an ingredient in margarine, including lard and butter substi- 
tutes, and in packing sardines. The cake left after the oil is 
expressed is a valuable cattle feed, and when made from high- 
grade blanched nuts may be used with wheat flour for certain 
kinds of bread. Peanut ofl is used in oiling wood and in making 
soap, textiles, and chocolates. Watchmakers use it as lubri- 
cant for the delicate machinery of their products. 

Imports of peanut oil come mainly from China, although con- 
siderable quantities are furnished by France. The amount of 
peanut oil imported into the United States in 1928 was 2,219,359 
pounds, about one-sixth of the home output. Imports have 
ranged in recent years from 16 to 37 per cent of the domestic 
production. 

A preliminary report of the Tariff Commission presented in 
April, 1926, showed that the cost of producing peanut oil in the 
crop year of 1923-24 was 9.33 cents per pound in this country 
and 6.78 cents per pound in China. 

The interplay among nearly all vegetable and animal oils for 
virtually the same objectives covers peanut oil also and its use 
is determined largely by the price relationship between it and 
the other oils, 
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Soybean oil is our next subject. 

The soybean grows principally in Manchuria. The oil from 
the soybean came into the United States in great quantities dur- 
ing the World War for use in the manufacture of soap and lard 
compounds. It is valuable as a vegetable oil, and it is also used 
in oleomargarines, salad oils, soaps, paints, varnishes, oilcloth, 
linoleum, and printers’ ink, 

Here is a plant which will produce an oil that is used for 
nearly every important purpose for which any oil is now 
being used in the United States or elsewhere. Let me recite the 
list of uses of soybean oil. It is used in connection with the 
production of oleomargarines, salad oils, soaps, paints, varnishes, 
oilcloth, linoleum, and printer's ink. 

Here we have an instance of a vegetable oil functioning as 
a competitor with the inedible oils in the production of such 
articles as paints, varnishes, oilcloth, and the like, an added 
evidence of the interuses of almost all the oils now under 
consideration. 

The domestic production of crude soybean oil in the United 
States in 1928 amounted to 4,715,908 pounds. Soybeans have 
been grown in this country on a rapidly increasing scale in the 
last several years. A by-product of soybean oil is soybean cake 
which is an excellent feed for cattle, the value of the cake 
from a certain quantity of beans being 50 per cent greater 
than the value of the oil. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The development of soybean culture 
could be encouraged on American farms. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The Senator is right. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And the soybean has another value, 
namely, it enriches the soil In rotation of crops; for that pur- 
pose it is one of the most valuable crops which we have. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am delighted to have that suggestion 
from the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Soybean oil is a drying oil, and in its 
chief commercial use it comes in competition with linseed oil. 
We are importing half of our linseed oil; there has been a de- 
mand for about 250,000,000 pounds, and yet, in spite of all the 


possibilities of substituting soybean oil, we produced only 4,700,- 


000 pounds of soybean oil during the past year, I can not un- 
derstand why, if it is such a valuable oil as suggested, it has not 
been preduced in large quantities, especially in view of the high 
price it now commands for use as a drying oil in connection 
with the paint industry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is because other foreign oils which can 
be used for the same purposes are usurping the place it could 
fill. 

Maximum importation of soybean oil was reached in 1918. 
Since then importation has declined to 5 per cent in 1927 of 
what it was in 1918, a war year. However, we imported over 
12,000,000 pounds in 1928, about three times the home produc- 
tion. In that year we exported 7,142,097 pounds, leaving a net 
balance of imports. Our exports go chiefly to Cuba, Dominican 
Republie, British South Africa, and Canada. 

The Tariff Commission in a report presented in April, 1926, 
tells us that the cost of producing soybean oil in the United 
States in 1924 was 12.40 cents per pound, in China 6.94 cents 
per pound, 

ALIZARIN ASSISTANT AND TURKEY RED OIL, ETC. 

Taking up now, Mr. President, the next paragraph of the 
bill relating to this discussion I come to the oils which are 
known as alizarin assistant, Turkey red, and so forth. 

The products included in paragraph 56, alizarin assistant oils, 
Turkey red oil, sulphonated castor or other sulphonated animal 
and vegetable oils, soaps made in whole or in part from castor 
oil, and certain soluble greases, are mainly used in the processes 
of softening, dyeing, tanning, or finishing textiles, and to some 
extent in finishing leather. The alizarin assistant oils are 
known also as sulphonated or sulphated oils. They may be 
produced from olive, peanut, cottonseed, and castor oils. Turkey 
red oil and sulphonated castor oils are employed in dyeing 
cotton goods, giving them uniformity of shade and dye pene- 
tration, Turkey red oil was first made by treating olive oil 
with sulphuric acid. An alizarin assistant made from castor 
oil has been substituted for the Turkey red because it is claimed 
to produce better results. The soluble greases employed in the 
varlous processes of the textile industry are usually the potash 
or soda soaps prepared from vegetable oils, and they are of 
utility in scouring raw wool, woolen yarns, in scouring and 
milling woolen cloth, in degumming silk, in treating cotton 
fabrics, and in printing calico. 
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In the last year for which we have statistics—1925—14,338,241 
pounds of Turkey red oil were produced in the United States, 
valued at $1,552,182, while 25,341,910 pounds of other simiiar 
products were made here, with a value of $2,008,641. Imports 
in 1928 had a value of $5,689. 

An increase in duty from the existing rate of 35 per cent ad 
valorem to 45 per cent is asked in order to place these articles 
on the same basis with other imports competing with our fats 
and oils. However small the importation of any one of these 
competing commodities, if a smaller duty is left upon it than 
upon the rest, demand will be transferred to the low-duty 
product and its imported volume will begin to swell. 

Primarily these articles come from a chemical treatment of 
eastor oil. Castor oil is imported at lower prices than may be 
obtained for our domestic oils. The production of these articles 
is no longer dependent on castor oil alone, but may come from 
both peanut and cottonseed oil. In any event the production of 
castor beans and castor oil, as additional avenues of farm deyel- 
rece and diversification, should be encouraged in the United 
states. 

Alizarin is a dyestuff which tends to promote uniformity of 
shade and penetration of the dye. 

HYDROGENATED OILS AND FATS 


I now take up paragraph 57, which deals with hydrogenated 
oils and fats. 

Hydrogenated oils are yegetable oils turned into solid fats by 
combining them with hydrogen in the presence of a nickel 
catalyst. A catalyst is any substance used in the process of 
making another substance which undergoes no change itself in 
the production of such other substance. 

Vegetable oils thus hydrogenated or hardened are used in the 
manufacture of lard substitutes, cottonseed oil being the vege- 
table oil principally used for this purpose. By this hardening 
process fish and whale oils may be converted into odorless, solid 
fats, adapted to the production of soap. 

Beginning about 1907 the hardening industry has had a rapid 
growth in this country. As has been intimated, the industry 
necessitates the production of hydrogen on a large scale. 

Vegetable fats or lard compounds, produced by the hardening 
system, amounted in 1928 to 578,470,248 pounds. Imports grew 
from 405 pounds in 1923 to 57,909 pounds in 1928. Exports for 
1928 had a volume of 5,680,959 pounds. 

For the same reason that similar duties have been sought on 
all the interrelated oils and oil materials and oil products com- 
peting actually or potentially with American products, a change 
in the rate on hardened vegetable oils from 4 cents a pound to 
5 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per cent ad yalorem, is 
suggested. 

Mr. President, I desire now to submit a letter to me from Mr. 
Gray, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, reading as 
follows. 

Mr. SHEPPARD proceeded to read the letter, and said—I ask 
that the entire letter may be inserted at this point in my 
remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter entire is as follows: 


AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., January 25, 1930. 
Hon. Morris SHEPPARD, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: The extent to which oils and fats may be sub- 
stituted and interchanged for various uses constitutes one of the most 
important considerations in fixing the import duties on the commodities. 

Accordingly; the legislative department of the American Farm Bureau 
Federation has undertaken a rather comprehensive survey of the whole 
field with reference to animal and vegetable oils and fats, with a view 
to determining upon the basis of reliable and generally recognized 
scientific authorities the extent of substitution and interchangeability 
which is possible for all of the important animal and vegetable oils 
which are, or may be, of any reasonable degree of importance. 

I take pleasure in transmitting herewith a report containing the 
results of this investigation, which I believe will help to clear up a 
considerable number of disputed questions concerning interchangeability. 

An effort has been made to exclude all extraneous matters and to 
confine the investigation to a single purpose, namely, to show what 
olls and fats are interchangeable for certain uses and to assemble the 
findings of the most reliable and expert authorities thereto. You will 
note that this material is divided up into the following sections: First, 
a general explanatory statement, then a detailed summarization of 
facts concerning the uses and interchangeability of olls and fats. ‘The 
data concerning oils and fats are divided into two groups, each of 
which is arranged in alphabetical order; the first group comprising the 
oils and fats, which are mentioned by name in the tariff act of 1922; 
and the second group consisting of a large number of oils and fats 
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which could be obtained from forelgn countries, but which are not 
mentioned specifically in the tarif act. In addition to this somewhat 
detailed information a chart has been prepared presenting in highly 
summarized form for ready reference a bibliography of the authorities 
who are cited and is also inclosed, The citations of these authorities 
give the page numbers of the publications from which this information 
was obtained so that the accuracy of this Information may be checked 
by anyone who desires to do sò. 

This report reveals an exceedingly wide range of possible substitution 
and interchangeability among olls and fats. The technical problems 
involved in the utilization of the majority of these olls and fats have 
been largely solved by scientific research ; which oils and fats are selected 
for n given use, therefore, becomes very largely an economic problem. 
Obviously the user of these raw materials will seek to make use of the 
cheapest available materials, As the price of one oll or fat advances a 
cheaper substitute may take its place. 

It is very essential, therefore, that Congress in fixing the tariff rates 
on vegetable and animal oils shall work out a rate structure which 
will be sufficiently compreheusive to protect domestic producers of olls 
and fats, and the raw materials from which they are secured, against 
the possibilities of substitution and interchangeability. The protection 
to domestic producers would be greatly weakened if the tarif rates are 
raised on only a comparatively few oils and fats and if no duties or 
low duties are provided on a large number of others, or even a few 
others which might be available in large quantities. If the rates are 
raised on some olls and fats and if the rates are left at a very low 
point on others, or free of duty, the natural consequence would be for 
the users of ollis and fats to shift from the tariff-protected olls to those 
which are allowed free entry, thereby nullifying the protection against 
the former group. 

You will note from the attached report that the number of oils and 
fats which are mentioned specifically in the tarif act, and which con- 
stitute possible substitutes for domestic oils and fats, are greatly 
exceeded by the number of olls and fats which are not mentioned spe- 
cifically in the tarif act, and yet which also constitute possible substi- 
tutes for domestic oils and fats for various uses. This means that 
unless adequate rates are provided in the “ basket clauses” in para- 
graphs 53 and 54 of the pending tariff bill (H. R. 2667), and unless all 
the unnamed competitive oils are removed from the free list and made 
dutiable at adequate rates, any increased protection that may be pro- 
vided on the oils and fats mentioned specifically in the bill may be 
greatly weakened, if not entirely nullified, because of the possibility and 
probability of a shift from the tariff protected oils to the nonprotected 
oils. 

The representatives of practically all of the national farm, dairy, and 
livestock organizations, after giving the matter careful consideration, 
reached the conclusion that a basic rate of not less than 45 per cent 
ad yalorem on all vegetable and animal olls should be provided and 
that, coupled with this basic rate, there should be linked the equivalent 
specific rates per pound for each oll or fat. 

If protective duties are to be put upon oils and fats, then it is equally 
important to place equally protective duties upon the raw materials 
from which these oils and fats are obtained, particularly the oll-bearing 
seeds and nuts. Unless this is done the protection on the oils and fats 
could be almost entirely nufiified by bringing in the ofl or fat in the 
raw material, to be expressed or extracted after entry Into this country, 
thereby evading the protective duties provided on the oils or fats. 

I am attaching as an appendix to this letter a Ust of the rates of 
duty on olis and fats and oil-bearing materials whith have been recom- 
mended by practically all of the national farm, dairy, and livestock 
organizations, 

The American Farm Bureau Federation, in seeking adequate rates of 
duty on vegetable and animal ofls and fats, does so on behalf of many 
different groups of farmers and to bring about, by means of the tariff, 
several beneficial results, 

First, it seeks to afford adequate protection for the dairy industry 
against the substitution of cheap butter substitutes made from cheap 
oits and fats produced in foreign countries, and thereby it seeks to 
render the tariff rates on butter more fully effective. This is of vital 
and widespread importance for several million farmers engaged in the 
production of butter. 

In addition, the Farm Bureau seeks to maintain the vegetable and 
animal industries already established in the United States. Included 
among these may be cited the peanut, corn, soybean, castor bean, cotton- 
seed, mustard seed, tung, hempseed, lard, and tallow industries. 

Closely related to this purpose is the promotion of a greater indus- 
trial utilization of domestic farm products. Both the Government and 
private interests have expended considerable sums of money for research 
to discover ways of utilizing farm products to a grenter extent for 
industrial purposes. As a result, there are promising possibilities for 
the expansion of the industrial utilization of farm products, but unless 
adequate tariff protection is afforded, foreign producers instead of 
domestic producers of these raw materials will reap largely the benefit 
of this increased utilization, 
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Another important objective to be sought through adequate protective 
duties on oils and fats is the reduction of surpluses of domestic farm 
crops by promoting a transfer of acreage to deficit crops. Why should 
we not encourage by adequate tariff protection the production of flax- 
seed, hempseed, tung nuts, safflower seed, sunflower seed, and various 
other oll-bearing materials which can be utilized to supply oils for 
Industrial purposes instead of encouraging by inadequate tariffs, or no 
tarif at all, the importation of these products from foreign countries 
to meet domestic requirements? In the case of most of these products 
Just mentioned, the United States is on a deficiency basis. The encour- 
agement of these industries would make possible a transfer of acreage 
from surplus crops such as wheat, corn, and cotton to these and other 
deficit crops, and this would be of material benefit to agriculture 
generally. 

A Federal Farm Board bas been set up to aid the farmers in dispos- 
ing of farm surpluses, Is it a sound public policy to set up an agency 
on the one hand to help get rid of surpluses, and on the other hand to 
promote the aggravation of such surpluses by a tariff structure which 
in many cases would prevent the farmers from profitably shifting their 
surplus crops to deficit crops? Such a transfer can be facilitated if a 
tarif structure is provided which will make it profitable for the farmers 
to grow these crops in competition with the foreign supply in the 
domestic market and profitable in comparison with the surplus crops 
which they are now producing. It would appear to be a sound policy 
to correlate the tariff structure on farm products with the efforts to 
dispose of farm surpluses. 

Hoping this information will provide a helpful contribution to the 
consideration of the tariff structure on olls and fats, I am, 

Very sincerely, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Cuester H. Gray, 
Washington Representative. 


Duties on oils and fats recommended by farm organizations 


Name of oll Proposed duty 


Herring oll ee 2 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 ge cent ad valorem. 


2.7 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 
2.4 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 
Fish oils, not specially provided for 45 per cent ad valorem. 
All animals, oils, fats, and greases not Do. 
specially provided for. 
irme! 


5 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent sd valorem. 

3.9 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem, 

4. 5 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

10.4 cents per pound, but not less 
than per cent ad valorem. 


Hempseed oil 


Linseed or flaxseed oll, raw, boiled, 
or oxidized. 
8 iy pps not specially pro- 


N on ‘edible, weighing less 
than 40 pounds. 
Poppy seed oil, raw, boiled or 
died 


Expressed and extracted oils not 
specially provided for. 
Coconut oils 


Cottonseed oil 
Peanut oil 


| a ae ee 
Palm - xernel oll 


8.8 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

3.7 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

45 per cent ad valorem. 


3.6 cents per pound, not not less than 
45 eee ad valorem. 


5.4 cents per pound, but not Jess than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

2.8 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 por cent ad valorem. 

3.6 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem 

6.4 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem., 

Alizarin assistant, 8 oil, sul- | 45 per cent ad valorem. 
phonsted castor oil, ot sulphon- 
ated animal or vegetable oils, etc. 

Hydrogenated or hardened oils or fats. All of foregoing oils when hydrogen - 
ated or hardened, 1 cont per pound, 
additional, but not less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Oils and fats changed by vulcanizing, | 45 per cent ad valorem. 
oxidizing, etc. 

Combinations and mixtures of animal, | 45 per cent ad valorem. 

mineral oils. 

3.3 cents per pound but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

oe but not less than 

45 per cent ad valorem. 

434 cents per pound but not less than 

45 per cent ad valorem. 
5 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem, 
Lard compounds and lard substitutes} 5 _ per pound, Dsn not less than 
5 per cent 
Butter and butter substitutes.........| 15 cents per pound but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 
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Duties on oils and fats recommended by farm organizations—Continued 


Para- 


graph Proposed duty 


Name of oil 


733 | Palm oil 
Perilla oil 


3.1 cents per pound but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

.| 4.6 cents per pound but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem, 

..| 3.4 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

5.0 cents per pound but not Jess than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

Vegetable or nut oils, n. s. p. 1. 45 per cent ad valorem. 


Sweet almond oil.. 


Japanese or Chinese tung oil 


Duties on = ck boars seeds and nuts recommended by farm organizations 


Para-| 


graph Name of seeds 


Proposed duty 


| 

760 2 cents per pound, but not less than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

1.5 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 

2 cents per pound but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 


3.8 cants per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
3 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
2 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
I cent per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
1.7 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
1.2 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
2 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
1.8 cents per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
1.6 conts per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
2.4 3 per pound, but not less than 
40 per cent ad valorem. 
40 per cent ad valorem. 


Copra 
Hempseed 


Baie Sty a aa RSE Lest 


Sesame sd... 


All other oil-bearing seeds and nuts, 
not specially provided for. | 


Mr. SHEPPARD., 
refers. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. I understood that the letter was to show that 
these various oils are interchangeable, 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Interchangeable to a large extent. 
letter will appear in the Recorp, I did not read it all. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to state to the Senator that that is a 
question that has been pretty widely discussed. I have a very 
wide range of scientific information from yarious universities, 
all of which take the other view, that these oils are not inter- 
changeable. I desire to submit those letters at some time, not 
in the Senator’s speech; but that seems such a striking state- 
ment, from the letter the Senator has introduced, since all of the 
information that I have is just contrary to the information the 
Senator has given. 

Who is the writer of the letter? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. Chester H. Gray wrote the letter. 
It accompanies a report. 

Mr. FESS. The letters that I have are from university men 
teaching chemistry. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The report to which Mr. Gray refers, and 
which he summarizes, is by Mr. W. R. Ogg, M. A., assistant to 
director legislative department, in collaboration with G. S. 
Jamieson, Ph. D., senior chemist in charge, oil, fat, and wax 
laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United States De- 
partment of Agriculture; formerly assistant professor of 
analytical chemistry, Yale University. 

Mr. FESS. That ought to be pretty good. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish the Senator would put these letters 
in the Recorp because I think the authorities I am going to 
refer to would make sufficient answer to them. They could 
appear at the end of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letters sub- 
mitted by the Senator from Ohio will be printed in the RECORD 
at the end of the speech of the Senator from Texas. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, here is the foreword to this 
report: 

In the preparation of this material, much valuable assistance has been 
given by Dr. G. S. Jamieson, who has collaborated in this work. Grate- 
ful acknowledgement is made to him for his valuable suggestions, 
particularly in the selection of authorities, and in the discussions of 
the uses and interchangeability of oils and fats. The material concern- 
ing Possible Substitution or Interchangeability was prepared almost 


Next comes the report to which Mr. Gray 


The 
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entirely by him. Valuable help was also rendered by the Library of 
Congress and by the Bureau of Agricultural Economics, United States 
Department of Agriculture, and particularly by C. L. Luedtke, senior 
agricultural economist; Miss Mary G. Lacey, librarian; Miss Mary Car- 
penter, in charge of the loan desk; and by Miss Lillian Crans and Miss 
Leona Sportsman, of the library staff; also by Miss M. B. Beckwith, 
librarian of the Bureau of Chemistry; Dr. W. W. Skinner, assistant 
chief chemical and technological research, Bureau of Chemistry and 
Soils ; and others. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I do, * 

Mr. FESS. Does that express an opinion, or is it just a com- 
pilation of data in the Library? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. It is also a summary of what well-estab- 
lished authorities hold. 

Mr. FESS. I am trying to get at the opinions of the men and 
women whose qualifications demand our respect. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Actual quotations are made from authori- 
ties, so that the Senator can use his own judgment in arriving 
at his own conclusions. I am going to put into the Recorp the 
quotations from these authorities—not the personal views or 
opinions of the men and women who assembled this data. 

Mr. FESS. That answers my question. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I ask that the article be published in the 
Record at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 
REPORT oF AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION CONCERNING 

INTERCHANGEABILITY GF OILS AND Fats 
(By W. R. Ogg, M. A., assistant to director, 
collaboration with G. S. Jamieson, Ph. D., senior chemist in charge, 
oil, fat, and wax laboratory, Bureau of Chemistry and Soils, United 

States Department of Agriculture, formerly assistant professor of 

analytical chemistry, Yale University) 

PURPOSE AND SCOPH OF THE INVESTIGATION 

This investigation is confined to one general purpose, namely, to 
ascertain the extent and the possibilities of substitution and inter- 
changeability among oils and fats for various uses. 

In order that the data obtained might be as authoritative and re- 
liable as possible, diligent search has been made through the published 
findings of the most eminent authorities in the field of oil chemistry 
and technology. Many of these authorities are of international repu- 
tation and recognitiion in their field. 

In considering the question of substitution 
the possibilities have been taken into account, as well as the actual 
substitution at the present time. It is not sufficient to show merely 
the extent to which oils and fats are used now or have been used in the 
past as substitutes for other oils and fats, because the actual uses are 
largely dependent upon cconomic factors. 

Because certain oils and fats are utilized for certain uses to-day 
does not necessarily mean that other oils and fats are not equally well 
suited for these same purposes, as far as their chemical properties are 
concerned. The fact is there are a great many oils and fats which 
are used now only slightly or not at all commercially but which, so 
far as their chemical properties are concerned, could be used equally 
as well for certain purposes, as some of the oils and fats which are 
now used extensively for these purposes. Hence an adequate study of 
interchangeability should include in addition to the actual substitution 
now practiced but also the possibilities of further substitution and 
interchangeability. 

In this investigation the possible as well as actual substitution and 
interchangeability have been considered. The consideration of possi- 
bilities has been devoted primarily to the technical possibilities rather 
than the economic, although an effort has been made to avoid obvious 
absurdities from an economic standpoint. 

The oils and fats have been segregated into two groups in this 
report, the first group containing those which are mentioned by name 
in the tariff act of 1922 (with the exception of two or three which 
have been omitted from consideration), and the second group including 
other oils and fats which are not mentioned specifically in the tariff 
act. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


THE 


legislative department, in 


and interchangeability 
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Animal and Vegetable Oils, Fats, and Waxes, by Goeffrey Martin, 
D. Sc. (London and Bristol), Ph. D., F. I. C., technological chemist and 
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chemical engineer, head of the research department of the Cooperative 
Wholesale Society (Ltd.), of Manchester. (Crosby, Lockwood & Son, 
London, 1920.) 

Chemical Technology and Analysis of Olls, Fats, and Waxes, by Dr. 
J. Lewkowitsch, M. A., F. I. C., late consulting and analytical chem- 
ist, and chemical engineer, examiner in Soap Manufacture and in Fats 
and Oils to the City and Guilds of London Institute. (Sixth edition, 
revised, vol. I, 1921; vol. IJ, 1922; vol. III, 1923, Macmillan & Co., 
London.) 

The Chemistry of Drying Oll, by R. S. Morrell, M. A., Ph. D., F. I. C. 
Research chemist at Messrs. Mander Bros. (Ltd.), Wolverhampton, 
formerly fellow of Gonville and Caius College, Cambridge, and H. R. 
Wood, Messrs. Storry, Smithson & Co. (Ltd.), Hull. (Ernest Benn 
(Lied.), London, 1928.) 

The Chemistry and Technology of Paints, by Maximilian Toch. 
Van Nostrand Co., New York, 1916.) 

Edible Oils and Fats, by C. Ainsworth 
(Longmans, Green & Co., London, 1918.) 

The Chemistry and Examination of Edible Olls and Fats, 
Substitutes and Adulterants, by G. D. Elsdon, B. Sc., F. I. C., 
caster County analyst. (Ernest Benn (Ltd.), London, 1926.) 

The Examination of Hydrocarbon Oils and of Sapontifiable Fats and 
Waxes, by Prof, Dr. D. Holde, formerly privy councilor and sub-director, 
the Royal Bureau for Testing Materials, of Berlin-Lichterfelde. Docent 
at the Technische Hochschule, Berlin. (Translated from fifth German 
edition by Edward Mueller, Ph. D., associate professor of inorganic 
chemistry, Massachusetts Institute of Technology; John Wiley & Sons 
(Inc.), New York, 1922.) 

Fats: Natural and Synthetic, by W. W. Myddleton, D. Se. (Belfast), 
lecturer in Chemistry, Birbeck College, University of London; sometime 
lecturer in pure and applied chemistry, Municipal College of Technology, 
Belfast; and T. Hedley Barry, chemist to Messrs. B. Winstone & Sons 
(Ltd.) editor Journal of Off and Colour Chemists’ Association. (Ernest 
Benn (Ltd.), London, 1924.) 

The Fats, by J. B. Leathes, M. A., M. B., F. R. S., and H. S. Raper, 
C. B. K., M. B., Ch. B., D. Sc., Brackenbury professor of physlology in 
University of Manchester. (Longmans, Green & Co., London, second edi- 
tion, 1925.) 

The Hydrogenation of Olls, by Carleton Ellis, S. B., member of Ameri- 
enn Chemical Society, American Institute Chemical Engineers, American 
Hlectrochemical Society, Society of Chemical Industry (London), ete. 
(Van Nostrand Co., New York, second edition, 1919.) 

The Industrial Chemistry of the Fats and Waxes, by T. P. Hilditch, 
D. Sc. (London), F. I. C.; Campbell Brown, professor of industrial 
chemistry (oils, fats, and waxes) in University of Liverpool. (Ballllere, 
Lindall & Cox, London, 1927.) 

Industrial and Manufacturing Chemistry, Part I, by Geoffrey Martin 
(see other title by him), (Crosby, Lockwood & Son, London; fifth edi- 
tion, revised, 1920.) 

The Modern Soap and Detergent Industry, three volumes, by Geoffrey 
Martin, D. Se. (London and Bristol), Ph. D., F. I. C. (Institute of 
Physics), M. I., structural engineer, industrial chemist and engineer, 
director of research Portland Cement Research Association, fellow of 
the Chemical Society, ete. (Crosby, Lockwood & Son, London, 1928.) 

Modern Soaps, Candles, and Glycerin, by Leebert Lloyd Lamborn, B. S. 
(M. I. T.), LL. B. (St. Laurence University), sometime coeditor of the 
Soup Gazette and Perfumer. (Van Nostrand & Co., New York, third 
edition, 1920.) 

The Production and Treatment of Vegetable Oils, by T. W. Chalmers, 
B. Sc., A. M., mechanical engineer, member editorial staf! of The Engi- 
neer. (Van Nostrand & Co., New York, 1018.) 

A Short Handbook of Oll Analyses, by Augustus H. GM, S. B., Ph. D., 
professor of technical analyses at Massachusetts Institute of Technology, 
Cambridge, Mass. (Ninth edition, revised, Lippincott Co., Philadelphia, 
1919.) 

Technical Handbook of Olls, Fats, and Waxes, Volume I, by Percival J. 
Fryer, F. 1. C., F. C. S., chief chemist and director Yalding Manufac- 
turing Co. (Ltd.); lecturer in olls, fats, and waxes at the Polytechnic, 
Regent Street W.: silver medalist (first honors), City and Guilds of 
London Institute; and Frank E. Weston, B. Sc. (first honors), F. I. C., 
head of chemistry department the Polytechnic, Regent Street W. 
(Cambridge University Press, 1920.) 

Vegetable Fats and Oils, by Louls Edgar Andes, author of Drying Oils, 
Boiled Oils, Bte., Animal Fats and Oils, ete. (Translated from German; 
Scott, Greenwood & Son, London, fourth English edition, revised, 1925.) 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Then follow quotations from well-known 
authorities on this question of oils and fats. These are di- 
vided into two parts—one relating to oils and fats mentioned 
specifically in the tariff bill and the other to oils and fats not 
mentioned in the tariff bill but included in the basket clause. 

I think it will be very valuable to have this information at 
this time, because, as the Senator from Ohio says, it is a point 
on which there has been considerable controversy; and I think 
the data we both place in the Reocorp will throw valuable light 
on the subject. 


(D. 
Mitchell, B. A., F. I. C. 


Their 
Lan- 
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The part relating to oils and fats mentioned specifically in 
the tariff bill starts out with almond oil and quotes from Elsdon. 
I am briefly sketching the substance of these quotations. The 
quotations to appear in the Record in full. 

The uses of almond oil are pharmaceutical and cosmetic. It 
also is used for edible purposes, for soap making, and for 
adulteration. 

It is competitive with olive, peach kernel, apricot kernel, plum 
kernel, also with refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, 
soybean, sesame, peanut for salad dressing and as a cooking 
oil; also with butter and lard. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Has the Senator any special informa- 
tion as to whether or not coconut oil can be substituted? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I shall come to that in a moment. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator has not especially men- 
tioned that. It is one of the claims that there is no substitution 
of coconut oll. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am taking these oils as they are dis- 
cussed in this report, and I have begun with almond oil. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator will discuss coconut oil? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; I shall give the Senator the sub- 
stance of what these authorities say as to coconut oil. 

Next comes butter, or edible fat, used for table purposes and 
as a cooking fat. 

The statement as to butter is as follows: 


As an edible fat for table use and for cooking purposes, domestic 
butter encounters a widespread and rapidly increasing competition with 
other oils and fats from animal, vegetable, and marine sources. A 
complete list of all the available substitutes for butter would be formi- 
dable in its proportions, but among the more important possible substi- 
tutes available in foreign countries are coconut oil, palm oll, palm-kernel 
oll, Borneo tallow, Malabar tallow, edible beef tallow, shea butter, 
macassar oll, Illlpe butter, mowrah butter, also with hydrogenated oils, 
such as whale, fish, cottonseed, corn, peanut, soybean, pumpkin seed, 
lufa seed, kapok seed, safflower, sunflower, poppy-seed oll, etc., all these 
competing with butter. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I can not for the life of me see why anyone 
would substitute almond oil for butter fats, or use it as a butter 
substitute, when the rate on almond oil is 70 cents a pound. I 
do not think very much of it would be put into butter, selling 
for not half what the almond oil pays. I can not see how that 
would happen. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Perhaps the Senator can not see it, but it 
may be true nevertheless. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is anybody going to pay 70 cents a pound on 
almond oll and put it into butter, and then sell the butter with 
that substitute in it for 35 cents? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. The prices are not always going to be what 
they are now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then let us take the figures for a number of 
years back and see what they were. In 1919 the rate was not 
70 but 84 cents a pound. So if we go back that far, we will 
find that it was still higher than it is to-day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I did not refer to what had been. 
prices are not always going to be what they are now. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the decline in prices 
would be an Indication that it would get down to where it would 
compete with butter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The lowest point is about 70 cents. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Perhaps it would increase the price of 
butter. 

Mr. SMOOT, No; no one wants a substitute for butter to 
make it better. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. 


I said 


Mr. President, these statements may be 
taken for what they are worth on the basis of the standing of 
the authorities. 

Now I come to coconut oil, and the uses are, first, for edible 
purposes, and, next, for soap making. This item, coconut oil, is 


the article in which the Senator from Iowa is interested. I am 


referring to a report from Mr. Chalmers, who says: 


Coconut oil is very closely similar to palm-kernel oil and is used for 
the same purposes; that is to say, chiefly in the making of margarine 
and soap. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, have we a substitute for 
its use in soap? 

Mr. SHEPPARD. A substitute for coconut oil? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; to make just as good a lather. It 
is claimed that the soap will not lather well without coconut oil. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. Yes; there are several substitutes. Then 
we have cottonseed oil. I will ask that the entire memorandum 
be placed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


PART I—OILS AND FATS MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY 
TARIFF BILL (H. R. 2667) 
ALMOND QIL 

“Almond oil is obtained principally from the bitter almond (Prunus 
amygdalus, var. amara), although sweet almonds (Prunus amygdalus, 
var. dulcis) are occasionally used and also, rather more frequently, a 
mixture of the two.” (Elsdon, p. 250.) 

“The commercial oil is expressed (or extracted) chiefly from bitter 
almonds, the seeds of Prunus amygdalus, var. amara, * * * The 
sweet almonds (from Prunus amygalus, var, dulcis) are but rarely 
used alone for the preparation of almond oil. * * The oils ob- 
tained from both varieties are practically identical so that no definite 
difference can be established by chemical means. * * * Nor can 
a definite botanical difference be established between the two varieties 
amara and dulcis. 

“There is apparently practically no difference between the oils from 
bitter and from sweet almonds.” (Elsdon, p. 250.) 

“ Competitive with peach-kernel oil and apricot-kernel oil.” 
p. 57.) 


IN THE 


(Mitchell, 


Uses 
PHARMACEUTICAL AND COSMETIC USES 

“Almond oil is largely used in pharmaceutical practice.” 
witsch, vol. 2, p. 296; Laucks, p. 58.) 

“ Medicinal and cosmetic.” (Andes, p. 55.) 

“Almond oil is used in medicine or whenever a fairly permanent oil 
is required.” (Gill, p. 122. 

EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“Of very high edible value.” (Hilditch, p. 101.) 

“Almond kernels may be used in preparation of vegetable margarine.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 32.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“One of the prominent oils used for soap making.” 
Mitchell, p. 769.) 

“Used in high-class soap.” (Laucks, p. 58.) 

4 ADULTERATION 

“Kernel oils of apricot, peach, and plum are almost identical with 
almond oil and are frequently used to adulterate almond oil.” (Hil- 
ditch, p. 101.) 

“The chief adulterants of almond oil are apricot-kernel oil and peach- 
kernel oil. The latter oils are used to such an extent that frequently 
they are entirely substituted for almond oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
p. 296.) 

“Adulterants: Almond oil is mainly adulterated with poppy oll, 
sesame, nut, peach, and apricot kernel oils.” (Andes, p. 54.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 


(Lewko- 


(Wright and 


Competitive with olive, peach kernel, apricot kernel, plum kernel; 
also with refined seed oils such as cottonseed, corn, soybean, sesame, 
peanut for salad dressing and as a cooking oil; also with butter and 
lard. 

BUTTER 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
It is tbe edible fat par excellence for table use and as a cooking fat. 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

As an edible fat for table use and for cooking purposes, domestic 
butter encounters a wide-spread and rapidly increasing competition with 
other olls and fats from animal, vegetable, and marine sources. A com- 
plete list of all the available substitutes would be formidable in its 
proportions, but among the more important possible substitutes avail- 
able in foreign countries are: Coconut oil; palm oil; palm-kernel oil; 
Borneo tallow ; Malabar tallow; edible beef tallow; shea butter; macas- 
sar oil; ilipe butter; mowrah butter, etc.; also with hydrogenated oils 
such as whale, fish, cottonseed, corn, peanut, soybean, pumpkin seed, 
luffa seed, kapok seed, safflower, sunflower, and poppy seed oils, ete. 

Castor OIL 

Obtained from castor beans, 

Uses 
MEDICINAL 


“ Castor seeds are commonly pressed cold to obtain medicinal oil, and 
then pressed a second or third time in a hot condition to obtain technical 
quality oils.” (Chalmers, p. 8.) 
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Used for medicinal purposes.” (Gill, pp. 120-121; Martin, p. 130; 
Lamborn, p. 77; Andes, p. 65; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 413-414; Mar- 
tin, vol. 1, p. 10; Laucks, p. 67; Andes, p. 61.) 

“Castor oil is an important ‘nondrying oil’ with special properties 
as a purgative.” (Hilditch, p. 102.) 


SOAP MAKING 


“It is extensively used in the soap industry.” (Chalmers, p. 8.) 

“Used for soap making.” (Gill, pp. 120-121; Andes, p. 65; Martin, 
vol. 1, p. 10; Hilditch, p. 102.) 

Its use in soap manufacture 
(Lamborn, p. 77.) 

“Castor oil added to hardened Linseed oil may be used in making 
soaps; the castor oil improves the lathering qualities.” (Wilhelmus, 
Seifen, Zig. (1914), p. 257; Ellis, pp. 388-399.) 

“Valuable for soap making.” (Schuck, Soap Gazette and Perfumer 
(1914), p. 419; Ellis, pp. 393-394.) 

By polymerizing and hydrogenating castor oll, a product is obtained 
suitable for lubrication, or for sulfonation, or for making soap with 
good lathering qualities.“ (United States patent No. 1178142, April 4, 
1916.) (Ellis, pp. 396-397.) 


is chiefly for transparent soap.” 


“ Castor oil is used in transparent soap.” 


(Laucks, p. 67.) 
LUBRICATION 


“Castor oil is of the nondrying ciass and is of great value as a 
lubricant." (Chalmers, p. 8.) 

“Used as a lubricant.” (Martin, p. 130; Andes, p. 65; Martin, vol. 
1, p. 10; Laucks, p. 67; Ellis, pp. 396-397.) 

“ Used for lubricating machinery.” (Lamborn, p. 77.) 

“In India the oil is largely employed as a lubricant for locomotive 
bearings, Enormous quantities are now used for lubricating (internal- 
combustion engines, airplanes). It also finds application for lubricating 
marine engines and for the manufacture of blended lubricating oils.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 413-414.) 

“Used as a lubricant for petrol-driven motors.” (Hilditch, p. 102.) 

“ Soluble castor oll is prepared for use in mineral lubricating oll.“ 
(Holde, p. 511.) 

IN MANUFACTURE OF RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

“Used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes.” 
vol. 3, pp. 202-203.) 

It is used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes and is competi- 
tive for this use with linseed, wood, rape, and cottonseed oils.” (Holde, 
p. 509.) 


(Lewkowitsch, 


IN MANUFACTURE OF “ TURKEY-RED” OIL 


“Treated with concentrated sulphuric acid it yields a fatty substance 
known as Turkey-red oll, which is used in preparing cotton fiber for 
dyeing in the Turkey-red industry.” (Chalmers, p. 8.) 

“Used in the manufacture of Turkey-red oll.“ (Holde, pp. 480-481; 
Ellis, pp. 396-397; Lewkowitsch, vol. 8, p. 207; Gill, pp. 120-121; 
Martin, p. 130; Andes, p. 65; Martin, vol. 1, p. 10; Andes, p. 61; 
Hilditch, p. 102; Laucks, p. 67.) 

TREATMENT OF LEATHERS 

“Used for treating leathers,” (Andes, pp. 61-65; Laucks, p. 67.) 

“Castor oil is used also as a preservative for leather belting in heavy 
work and for fat liquoring in the leather industries." (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 413-414.) 

ADHESIVES 

“Tt plays an important part in the preparation of fly gums and in the 
manufacture of other adhesive agents.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 
413-414.) 

ADUL‘TERANTS 

“Blown olls, either linseed, 
(Gill, pp. 120-121.) 

“Tf the price of castor oil is low adulteration with a fatty oil will 
hardly be practiced. When castor oil was high in price adulteration 
with rape oil, rosin oil, and chiefly with ‘blown’ oils did occur.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 413-414.) 

TREATING LEATHER 

“ Used chiefly in a sulphonated form for treating leather.“ (The Cas- 

tor Oil Industry; U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulletin No. 867, p. 38.) 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


“Particularly adapted for use in the manufacture of artificial 
leather.” (The Castor Oil Industry, U. S. Dept. of Agriculture, Bulle- 
tin, No. 867, p. 38.) 


rape, or cottonseed, and rosin oils,” 


Castor OIL 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
SOAP MAKING 


Castor-oil soap hag unique properties due to the composition of the oil. 
These are not reproducible by competitive oils for certain specialized 
types of soap. 
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LUBRICATION 


Competitive with certain mineral-oil lubricants, which may or may 
not contain fatty olls such as blown-rape oil, fatty acids, neat's-foot oil, 
lard oll, éte. 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

Competitive with sesame oll or rape oll. Imports of soybean oll and 

corn oll would also compete with castor oll for this purpose. 


„ TURKEY-RED ” on. 


Competitive with foreign fish body and liver oils, and many liquid 

vogetable olls such as rape, sesame, and olive olls. 
Coconur Om (Corna Ott.) 

Obtained from the inner kernel of the coconut, the seed of Cocus 
nucifera L. 

The dried white meat of coconuts yields coconut otl. 

“By far the largest amount of oil is now obtained from imported 
copra by expression, in Europe and America, in modern presses and Is 
known os copra oll. A larger quantity is, however, now being pressed 
in the countries of origin but there is no doubt but that this amount will 
increase.” (Elsdon, p. 327.) 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“ Various methods are in use for deodorixing coconut of] and render- 
ing it suitable as a substitute for butter (see Chap, XI). As thus 
prepared, coconut oll is sold under different fancy names, such as 
“ vexetaline,” “vegetable butter,” laetine,“ etc. 

“It is used in the manufacture of margarine, and may therefore be 
met with in butter. It is also used to adulterate lard and cacao but- 
ter.” (Wright & Mitchell, pp. 612-613.) 

“This of] is naturally in grentest demand for edible fats, whilst oils 
extracted in Europe from copra are in general more suitable as soap 
material.” (Hilditch, p. 98; also pp. 259-60.) 

Mixture of coconut oll and cottonseed oll is used as a butter substi- 
tute and for an edible fat described by Ellis (United States patent No. 
1087881, Sept. 10, 1912.) 

“Uses, alimentary purposes: In the production of an edible fat.” 
(Andes, p. 157.) 

“Coconut ofl ls very closely similar to palm-kernel oll and is used 
for much the same purposes; that is to say, chiefly in the making of 
margarine and soap.” (Chalmers, p. 9.) 

“Used for the manufactare of margarine.” (Myddleton and Barry, 
p. 143; Martin. p. 180; Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 33; Keris in Chem. 
Revue, 1912, p. 196; Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 56.) 

“Coconut oll is used in the manufacture of lard substitutes.” 
kowiltseh, vol. 3, p. 58.) 

“Tt is also used extensively as a vegetable butter and as a chocolate 
fat.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 660.) 

“Used as an edible fat.“ (Gill, p. 139.) 

“Good grades of coconut oll are used for edible purposes, as for 
margarines, chocolate fats, vegetable butters, ete. Oil containing less 
than 3 or 4 per cent acid is specially retined to deodorize it for such 
purposes, It may be pressed to remove some of the liquid fats contained. 
A stearin from coconut is used in candles, cocoa butter substitutes, 
and pharmacy.” (Laucka, pp. 92-03.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“For soap making.” (Schaul; Ellis, p. 300; Hilditch, p. 93; Andes, 
p. 157; Gill, p. 130; Martin, p. 130.) 

“ Inferior and acid products are used in the manufacture of salt- 
water’ soap.” (Mitchell, p. 77.) 

“Coconut of] Is very closely similar to palm-kernel of] and is used 
for much the same purposes; that is say, chiefly in the making of mar- 
garine and of soap.” (Chalmers, p. 9.) 

“Coconut oll is used as a substitute for tallow.” 
vol. 3, p. 81.) 

“Coconut is used In enormous quantities In the manufacture of soaps, 
made by the boiling process as also by the cold process.” (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 660.) 

“In the United States it is used in large quantities for floating, milled, 
toilet, and certain high-grade laundry and scouring (sand) soaps.” 
(Lamborn, p. 73.) 

“The olein (or liquid fat) is used in soap making, bakers’ fat, etc. 
Oil unfit for edible purposes is used for soup. The soap is not precipi- 
tated or rendered insoluble by salt solutions, bence it makes a ‘ salt- 
water soap, It is not often adulterated, though palm-nut oil is some- 
times present. It, however, can not be detected and fills the same 
uses as coconut.” (Laucks, pp. 92-93.) 

CANDLES 

“Coconut oll is used as an adulterant of beef and mutton tallows in 
the manufacture of candles.” (Holde, p. 448.) 

“Used to adulterate tallow in the manufacture of candles.” 
p. 443.) 

“ Used in candle making.” (Gin, p. 139; Andes, p. 157.) 

“It is also used to some extent as raw material for candle stock.” 
(Lamborn, p. 73.) 


(Lew- 


(Lewkowitsch, 


(Holde, 
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Possible substitution or tnterchangeadfility 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, coconut oil is competitive with 
domestic edible animal fats such as edible tallow, butter, and neutral 
lard, and also with domestic hardened edible vegetable oils such as 
cottonseed, peanut, corn, and soybean olls. 


SOAP MAKING 


For making marine soaps, coconut ol] has unique properties, but for 
other types of soap it could be used to replace, wholly or in part, prac- 
“ically any domestic animal or domestic vegetable fatty product, in- 
cluding tallow, cottonseed oll, soybean oil, peanut oil, corn oll, olive oil, 
ete, 

CANDLE MAKING 
Not used for this purpose in the United States at the present time. 
COTTONSRED OIL 
Obtained from cottonseeds. 
Uses 
EDIBLE 

“Used for edible purposes.“ (Laucks, p. 58; Lamborn, p. 68; Ellis, 
United States patent 1037881, September 10, 1912; Hilditch, p. 105; 
Gill, p. 118; Eliis-Lowemstein, United States Patent No. 1187999, 
June 20, 1916, p, 354; Thanes and Muller, Arch. Hyg. 84, 56-77, 
1915; chem. abs, 1915, 1642; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 209-215.) 

“Used for the manufacture of margarine.” (Myddleton & Barry, 
p. 143; Martin, vol. 1, p. 10; Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 83; Holde, p. 368; 
Bontoux, Matieres, 1914, p. 4144; Siefen, Zty., 1914, p. 987; Wright 
and Mitchell, p. 615; Ellis, p. 346.) 

Used in the manufacture of lard substitutes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 8, 
p. 58; Hilditch, p. 105; Martin, vol. 1, p. 10; Laucks, p. 53; Holde, 
p. 368; Ellis, pp. 344-346.) 

“ Cottonseed oll is extensively used as a salad ol], and is made up 
into compound lard" and margarine, either as an admixture with solid 
fats, or more recently, if hydrogenated.” (Mitchell, p. 63.) 

“Refined cottonseed oil is in extensive use for edible purposes. It 
appears on the table as salad ofl, it is used by the sardine tinning in- 
dustry, and under the name of butter oll it forms one of the chief raw 
materials of the margarine manufacturer and of the manufacture of 
lard substitutes or compound lard as it is called.“ (Chalmers, p. 7.) 

“ Cottonseed of] is used as a substitute for tallow in cooking com- 
pounds.” (Lewkowitsch, vol, 3, p. 30.) 

“ Edible purposes or for adulteration of olive oil or for preparation 
of lard substitutes, salad oll, and margarine.” (Elsdon, pp. 212-213; 
Andes, p. 83; Chalmers, p. 7.) 

“Hardened cottonseed oil for use in shortening is described by 
Kohman, Godfrey, and Ashe.” (United States Patent Nos. 1204280 
and 1204281, Nov. 7, 1916; United States Patent Nos. 1242883 and 
1242884, October 9, 1917; Elis, pp. 341-342.) Also by Holbrook 
(United States Patent No. 1210940, January 2, 1917; Ellis, p. 343.) 

“Cottonseed stearin is the solid fat that deposits on chilling cotton- 
seed oil. In America this deposit is separated and pressed, leaving 
what is known as ‘winter’ cottonseed oll, It is used in the manu- 
facture of soap and margarine.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 615.) 

Ellis describes a method of producing an edible hydrogenated fat 
free from catalytic metal from cottonseed oil.” (United States Patent 
No, 1097308, May 19, 1914; Ellis, p. 348.) 


SOAP MAKING 


“Used in the manufacture of soap.“ (Holde, p. 368; Martin, vol. 
1, p. 10; Lamborn, p. 68 ; Hilditch, p. 105; Wright and Mitchell, p. 615; 
Gill, p. 118; Elsdon, pp. 212-213; Andes, p. 83; Chalmers, p. 7; Bilis, 
pp. 882-383.) 

“Apart from the very great use of cottonseed ofl for edible pur- 
poses, its chief industrial employment is In the soap-making industry. 
It is frequently used in this connection by itself. As an ingredient of 
toilet soap it is commonly mixed with tallow or coconut oll. It is also 
widely used in the manufacture of soap powders.“ (Chalmers, pp. 7-8.) 

“It can be used in the preparation of a substitute for tallow.” 
(Stadley, Eng. Patent, 10429, 1910; Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 31.) 

“In refining cottonseed oil a precipitate is obtulned which may be 
used for soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 418.) 

“The lower grades are employed in enormous quantities as a soap- 
making of} * * . (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 215.) 

“ Hardened cottonseed oil has been used in soap making as a tallow 
substitute. It has hardness and appearance of fine tallow. It is satis- 
factory in soap making in Fels Naptha plant at Philadelphia.” (Dr, 
Bela Toch, Serfen, Ztg., 1912, p. 1245; Ellis, p. 382.) 

“By polymerizing and hydrogenating, cottonseed oil is prepared for 
use as soap with good lathering qualities.” (United States Patent No, 
1178142, April 4, 1916; Ellis, p. 396-397.) 

ADULTERATION 


“It is rarely adulterated. Linseed oll is used for this purpose when 
the price permits. For adulterating other olls, as a cooking oil both 
by itself, also when hardened, and when mixed with suet, as ‘ Cot- 
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tolene,’ etc., and for soap stock; 
of the product.” (Gill, p. 118.) 

“Cottonseed oil, being one of the cheapest fatty oils, is not liable 
to adulteration, Still at times, when linseed oil, maize oil, and soy- 
bean oil are much cheaper than cottonseed oil, admixture with these 
oils may occur.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 209, 215.) 

“ Cottonseed oil is used to adulterate olive oll and other edible oils 
and fats.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 209; Andes, p. 83; Gill, p. 118; 
Risdon, pp. 212-213; Chalmers, p. T.) 


CANDLE MAKING 


Used in the manufacture of candles.“ (Elsdon, pp. 212-213; Andes, 
p. 83; Chalmers, p. 7.) 
“ Cottonseed stearin used as an adulterant of beef and mutton tallow 
in candle manufacture." (Holde, p. 443.) 
TURKEY-RED OIL 


“Used in the production of Turkey-red oil.” 
p. 207.) 


it, however, occasions a browning 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“ Cottonseed oll is used in the production of rubber substitutes and 
is competitive for this use with linseed oil, wood oil, rape oll, and 
castor oil.” (Holde, p. 509.) 

Possible substitution or intorchangeadility 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes, domestic cottonseed oll when hydro- 
genated is competitive with foreign vegetable fats such as coconut, 
palm-kernel oil, and similar fats, and with hydrogenated whale, fish, 
soybean, peanut, and corn oils, etc. Imported cottonseed oil for this 
purpose would compete with domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated pea- 
nut, corn, and soybean oils. For salad oils, such foreign oils as poppy 
seed, rape, kapok, and sesame are competitive with domestic cottonseed 
oil; imports of peanut, sunflower, soybean, and olive olls would also be 
competitive with domestic cottonseed oil for this purpose. Imported cot- 


tonseed oil, for salad oil, would be competitive with domestic corn, soy- 
bean, and peanut oils, 


SOAP MAKING 


Domestic cottonseed ofl is in competition with foreign liquid fats, 
both vegetable and animal, such as hardened fish oils and hardened marine- 
animal oils and most of the liquid and solid vegetable oils and fats, 
including coconut, palm kernel, soybean, rape, and mustard oils, etc. 
Imported cottonseed oil would also be competitive for this purpose 
with domestic liquid fats, both vegetable and animal, such as lard, 
tallow, hardened fish, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, etc. 


CANDLE MAKING 


The higher melting fatty acids obtained from domestic cottonseed oll 
are in competition with similar foreign products obtained from various 
foreign oils and fats and solid animal fats such as Borneo tallow, 
illipe fat, and similar solid high-melting fats. Imported cottonseed oil 
would also be competitive with domestic tallow for this purpose. 

“ TURKEY-RED " OILS 


If used for this purpose domestic cottonseed oil would be in compe- 
tition with foreign oils such as rape, fish, liver, and body oils. Im- 
ported cottonseed oil for this purpose would also compete with domestic 
castor oil, fish, liver, and body olls. 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

Domestic cottonseed ofl is in competition with foreign oils such as 
rape oll for this purpose. 

Imported cottonseed oil for this purpose would also compete with 
domestic soybean oil. 

Fisu OILS 
(Herring, salmon, sardine, menhaden, Japanese fish oil, etc.) 
Uses 
SOAP MAKING 


“ Hardened fish oil can be utilized in making not only laundry and 
textile soaps but in tollet soaps also.” (Ellis, p. 871.) 

“A substitute for tallow in soap making. Tallow does not lather good; 
neither does hydrogenated fish of], but both are important ingredients in 
soap.” (Ellis, p. 872; (Bergo Lerfen Ztg., 1912, p. 101).) 

“By polymerizing and hydrogenation, fish oils may be prepared for use 
as a lubricant, for sulfonating, or for making soap with good lathering 
qualities.” (United States Patent No. 1178142, April 4, 1916; Ellis, pp. 
396-7.) 

“American manufacturers are replacing tallow with hyrogenated oil 
prepared from fish oils and vegetable oils.” (Dr. Bela Loch, Seifen 
Zeitung (1912), 1245; Ellis, p. 383.) 

“Dr, Bela Loch, in the Seifen, Ztg. (1912), page 1245, discusses 
American soap manufacture and refers to the Fels Naptha soap works 
of Philadelphia, as being users of hydrogenated oil. He says that Fels 
Naptha soap contains from 10 to 15 per cent of benzene of high boiling 
point, and that the raw materials are in large part cotton and corn oil, 
Only a small proportion of hard stock, such as tallow or palm-kernel oll 
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is used. The amount of this material employed is, however, reduced be- 
cause this concern has been able to make use of hydrogenated oll, a 
material which they have thoroughly tested. At this plant Loch states 
he saw samples of hardened cotton and corn oil, as well as various kinds 
of hardened fish of] which were of remarkably fine character. They had 
the hardness and appearance of fine tallow, were beyond criticism as to 
odor and could be worked up into a soap in a satisfactory manner.” 
(Pp, 382-8, Ellis.) 

“Suitable for soap.” (Ellis, p. 360; Garth, Seifen, Ztg. (1912), 1278; 
Ellis, p. 362; Schaal: Seifenseider Zeitung (1912), 821, 846, 954, 979; 
(1913) 173 and in Die Modern Toilettesifen Fabrikation, Ungsburg, 
1913; Ellis, p. 363; (Laucks, p. 75); Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 431; 
Hilditeh 122; Wright and Mitchell, p. 59-4.) 

It is used as a partial substitute for tallow in soap.“ 
fen, Ztg. (1913), 173; Ellis, p. 874). 

“Tt is used as a partial substitute for tallow in soap.” 
fen, Ztg. (1918), 173; Ellis, p. 874).) 

“In Eschweger! soaps tallow may be completely replaced by Talgol 
(a trade name for fat produced from fish) which produces a firmer 
soap; the yield is good and the odor is satisfactory and no objection has 
been raised to its lathering qualities.“ (P, 374, Ellis.) 

“ Hardened fish oil can be used in making both laundry soap and toilet 
soap, elther as an entire substitute for tallow or a partial substitute. 
In laundry soap its poor lathering qualities can be made up by addition 
of rosin.” (Seifen, Ztg. (1912), 870; Hilis, p. 878.) “If mixed with 
coconut oil, palm-kernel oil, or other oil it gives better results, however, 
especially for the higher-grade toilet soups.” (lis, p. 372. 

“Using 30 to 35 per cent of bardened fish oil, Weber ‘has made a 
satisfactory soap base holding its perfume well * (see Seifen, Ztg. (1913), 
p. 421), and although prepared without special manipulation did not, 
after standing a year, show the hardened oil odor when broken. ‘This 
interval of time is sufficient to determine with certainly whether or not 
the characteristic odor can be permanently suppressed.“ (P. 377, Ellis.) 

PAINTS 

Used as a substitute for or to adulterate boiled oils, such as boiled 
linseed oll. (Holde, p. 485.) 

It is used for preparing paints. (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 426-429.) 

LUBRICATION 

By polymerizing and hydrogenation, fish oils may be prepared for use 
as a lubricant. (United States Patent No. 1178142, April 4, 1916; 
Ellis, pp. 396-7.) 

It Is used as a lubricant, 


Schaal (Sei- 


(Schaal (Sei- 


(Wright and Mitchell, p. 594.) 
SULFONATED OIL 
By polymerizing and hydrogenation, fish oils may be prepared for use 
for sulfonating. (United States Patent No, 1178142, April 4, 1916; Allis, 
pp. 396-7.) 
TREATING LEATHER 
Fish oil is used in Germany for treating leather (Lumbard in paper 
read before American Leather Chemist Assoc., Chicago, October 30, 1914, 
Ellis, pp. 405-8.) 
Used in the leather industry. (Laucks, p. 75; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 481, 426-429; Hilditch, p. 122.) 
LINOLEUM 
“Tt is used as an inferior substitute for linseed oil in the production 
of linoleum,” (Hilditch, p. 122.) 


CANDLE MAKING 
Normann (Seifen, Ztg. (1914) p. 263) has made candles with stock 
obtained from hardened fish or whale oil which burned brightly and 
without odor, similar to the best grade of stearin candles.” (Ellis, 
p. 381.) 
Possible substitution or interohangeadility 
SOAP MAKING 


Fish oils can be used for making all classes of soap, and therefore 
are in competition with all soap-making fats and oils both foreign and 
domestic, whether liquid, solid, or bydrogenated. 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Domestic fish oils are in competition with certain foreign fish oils, as 
herring, sardine oils, ete,, and with such foreign drying Olls as perila, 
n'gart, poppy seed, ete. 

Foreign fish oils are in competition for this purpose with domestic, 
marine, and fish oils such as menbaden, herring, sardine, whale, and seal 
olls, and with domestic vegetable olls, such as linseed and soybean oils. 

SULPHONATED OILS 

Domestic fish oils are competitive for this purpose with foreign fish 
oils such as herring, sardine oils, etc., foreign vegetable oils such as rape 
and mustard-seed oils, ete. Imported fish oils for this purpose are com- 
petitive with domestic fish oils such as herring, sardine oils, etc., and 
with domestic vegetable olls such as castor oil, mustard oil, etc. 

TREATING LEATHER 

The sulphonated oils are largely used for this purpose, 

sion of competition see Sulphonated oils.") 


(For discus- 
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Hempsmep Orr 

Obtained from hempaseed (Cannabis sativa). 

Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“ Hempseed oil is used as a paint oll, although less frequently in this 
country (Bngland) than on the Continent. 

“The lower qualities of hempseed oll are stated (Lidoff, Chem. Revue, 
1900, p. 120) to be used in the manufacture of varnishes (in Russia).” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 95.) 

“ Used as paint oll.“ (Laucks, p. 41.) 

It is used as a drying ofl for paints and varnishes, 

“It is a good drying oll, though it dries less rapidly than linseed oll.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, pp. 500-501.) 

EDIBLE PURPOSES (WHEN HYDROGENATED) 

“Used for edible purposes.“ (Laucks, p. 41.) 

SOAP MAKING 


“ Considerable quantities used to be employed (on the Continent) for 
making soft soaps, which were characterized by a dark-green color,” 
(Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 96.) 

“Used in making soft soaps.” 
pp. 550-551.) 

“Used for soap.” 


(Laucks, p. 41; Wright and Mitchell, 


(Martin, vol. 1, p. 12.) 
ADULTERATION 
“It is frequently used to adulterate Linseed oll, and is also not infre- 
quently present accidently, owing to the admixture of hempseed with 
the linseed before expression.” (Wright and Mitchell, pp. 550-651.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Imported hempseed ofl for this purpose is competitive with domestic 
drying oils such as linseed, soybean, walnut, safflower, etc. Domestic 
hempseed oll is in competition with similar foreign drying olls such as 
perilla, lumbang, tung, safflower, ete. 
SOAP MAKING 
Hempseed oil competes with all kinds of domestic and foreign oils, 
including lard oll, cottonseed, soybean, linseed, coconut, palm-kernel, fish, 
and whale oils, ete. 
Herrixa Ott, 
Uses 
Generally speaking, herring oll may be used for the same purposes 
us the other oils in the fish-oll group. For a detailed statement of these 
uses see Fish oils.” 
Poasible aubstitution or interchangeability 
Herring oll can be utilized for most of the same purposes as the other 
fish oils and therefore is competitive with similar foreign and domestic 
olla for those uses. 
(See discussion of possible substitution or interchangeability under 
Fish olls.“) 
Kavok Orm 
It is obtained from the seeds of Eriodendron anfractuosum and Bom- 
bax Cella, “Both trees are indigenous to the Tropics. Eriodendron 
anfractuosum grows In great profusion in the East and West Indies, 
the Malayan Archipelago, Indo China (Cochin-China and Cambodja), 
Mexico, the Antilles, Guiana, and Africa (Madagascar, Senegal, Ivory 
Coast, Dakomey Nigerla).“ 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used for the manufacture of margarine.” 
p. 143.) 

„ Kapok oll is used in its home for edible purposes.“ 
vol. 2, pp. 188-187.) 

„Used locally for edible purposes, also to some extent in Europe for 
soup making in place of cottonseed ofl.” (Andes, p. 88.) 

“The expressed oll (about 40 per cent of the kernels) is used in 
Holland as food and in the manufacture of soap.” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 533.) 


(Myddleton and Barry, 


(Lewkowitsch, 


SOAP MAKING 

“Seeds imported from Java are crushed in Holland and the oil is 
used for soap making as a substitute for cottonseed oil.” (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 185-187.) 

Used locally for edible purposes, also to some extent in Europe for 
soap making in place of cottonseed oil.“ (Andes, p. 88.) 

“The expressed oll (about 40 per cent of the kernels) is usd in 
Holland as food and in the manufacture of soap.” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 533.) 

SAME USES AS “ COTTONSEED OIL” 


“The great resemblance of kapok ofl to cottonseed oil is further 
accentuated by the great similarity of the color reactions of the two 
olls.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 188-187.) 
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“The kapok seed contains about 23 per cent of oil, and yields about 
17 per cent of a greenish-yellow oil very closely resembling cottonseed 
oll in some of its properties.” (Andes, p. 87.) 

“It is greenish-yellow in color and has a slight odor. On standing, 
it deposits stearin in like manner to cottonseed oil, which it also re- 
sembles in other respects, though it dries somewhat more rapidly.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 533.) 

“The oil is very similar in composition to cottonseed ofl and could 
be used at will for the same ends as the latter to a much greater extent 
than is at present the case.” (Huditsch, p. 105.) 

(See“ Cottonseed oll.“ 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes imported kapok ofl would com- 
pete with domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated peanut, corn, and soybean 
oils. For salad ofl it would be competitive with cottonseed, peanut, 
soybean, and olive ails, 

SOAP MAKING 

Competitive for this purpose with domestic oils and fats, both vege- 
table and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened fish, whale, cottonseed, 
soybean, peanut, and corn olis, etc: 

CANDLE MAKING 

The higher melting fatty acids obtained from domestic kapok oll are 
in competition with similar foreign products obtained from various for- 
éign oils and fats and solid animal fats, such as Borneo tallow, illipe 
tut, and similar solid high-melting fats. Imported kapok oil would 
also be competitive with domestic tallow for this purpose. 

TURKEY RED OILS 
It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic castor oil, 
fish, liver, and body olls. 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic soybean oll. 
Lanp 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Used in manufacture of margarine. 

“ Used for cooking purposes.“ (Andes, Animal Fats and Olis, p. 151; 
Hilditch, pp. 114, 116; Fryer and Weston, p. 167; Lewkowitsch. vol. 
2. pp. 691-754.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“Used for soap making.” (Andes, Animal Fats and Olls, p. 151; 
Hilditch, p. 116; Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 167; Lewkowitsch, vol. 
2, pp. 091-754.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
von EDIBLE PURPOSES 

vor margarine and as a cooking fat, domestic lard is in competition 
with a large number of foreign oils, such as hydrogenated whale, fish, 
sunflower, poppy seed, peanut, soybean, cottonseed, corn, and many other 
oils; also with foreign fats, such as coconut oil, palm oil, palm-kernel 
oll, ete. Lard if imported would be competitive not only with the 
domestic product but with domestic hydrogenated peanut, whale, fish, 
cottonseed, soybean, and corn oils; also with butter and edible tallow. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Domestic lard for this purpose is competitive with foreign fats, such 
as coconut, palm, and palm-kernel oils, and other fats; also with for- 
eign hydrogenated whale, fish, sunflower, poppy-seed, cottonseed, sOy- 
bean, peannt, and corn oils, etc. If imported for this purpose, foreign 
lard would be competitive with the domestic product and with tallow, 
hydrogenated whale, fish, cottonseed, corn, peanut, and soybean oils, 

LINSEED OIL 

Obtained from flaxseed. 

Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“Used in paints and varnishes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 45-72; 
Hilditch, p. 110; Mitchell, p. 64; Chalmers, p. 6; Gill, p. 110; Laucks, 
p. 38; Martin, vol. 1, p. 12; Lamborn, p. 61; Elsdon, pp. 170-171; 
Andes, p. 127.) 

LINOLEUM, OILCLOTH, ETC. 

“It is the principal raw material of the linoleum and oilcloth indus- 
try.“ (Chalmers, p. 6; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 71; vol. 3, p. 199; 
Laucks, p. 33; Martin, vol. 1, p. 12; Lamborn, p. 61; Hilditch, p. 110.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“Linseed ofl is very extensively used as stock material for soft 
soaps * . (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 71; Laucks, p. 33; Martin, 
vol. 1, p. 12; Lamborn, p. 60; Hilditsch, p. 110; Gill, p. 110.) 

“ Hardened linseed oil can be utilized in soap making. Wilhelmus 
(Selten, Ztg. (1914) 257) describes its use, recommending the use of 
about 40 per cent of hydrogenated Unseed oil and the addition of peanut 
oll and castor ofl.” (Ellis, pp. 388-389.) 
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“ Hardened linseed ofl is suitable for any kind of soap, be it laundry 
or toilet soup.“ (Ellis, p. 394; Schuck, p. 419; Soap Gazette and 
Perfumer, 1914.) 

“ By polymerizing and hydrogenation, linseed ofl may be prepared for 
making soap with good lathering qualities.” (United States Patent No. 
1178142, April 4, 1916; Bilis, pp. 396-397.) 

“Used for soap making.” (Andes, p. 127.) 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“When sulphonated it is used In the manufacture of rubber substi- 
tutes.” (Chalmers, p. 6; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 71; Gill, p. 110; 
Laucks, p. 33.) 

Used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes, and therefore com- 
petitive with rapeseed, wood, cottonseed, and castor oll for this use.” 
(Holde, p. 509.) 

EDIBLE PURPOSES 


Most of the oil is used in the manufacture of paints and varnishes, 
but it is also a valued edible oil in certain countries, notably Poland 
and parts of Russia,” (Mitchell, p. 64.) 

“On pressing linseed in the cold, a golden, yellow colored oil is ob- 
tained which has a pleasant taste, so that it can be used as an edible 
oil. Considerable quantities are being expressed for this purpose in 
Russia, Hungary, Germany, and India. In some parts of Germany the 
oil is used either as such (as ‘ Leinolschmalz’) or in admixture with 
tallow or (and) lard for edible purposes. By far the largest 
quantities of oil are, however, employed in the arts.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 57.) 

“In some parts of Germany beef-suet substitutes prepared from lin- 
seed oil and tallow, or linseed oil, tallow, and lard, have been brought 
into commerce under the name of ‘ Linseed oil lard’ (“ Leinolschmalz'),”’ 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 81.) 

“Used for alimentary purposes, same as olive oll and solid fats.” 
(Andes, p. 127.) 

ADULTERANTS 

“The principal substances used to adulterate linseed oll are rosin, 
cottonseed oll, fish oils, and rapeseed oil.” (Mitchell, p. 65.) 

“Adulterants: Corn, cottonseed, fish, and rosin oils.” (Gill, p. 110.) 

“Oils which may be used as adulterants of linseed oil are candlenut 
oll, safflower oil, sunflower oil, soybean oil, walnut oll, poppyseed oll, 
cottonseed oil, rapeseed oll, fish oil, and blubber oil.” (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 70; Chalmers, p. 6.) 

“When the price of linseed oil is high, cheaper oils are extensively 
added as adulterants.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 70.) 

“ Hempseed oil is a frequent constituent of linseed oll, owing to the 
admixture of hempseed with linseed before reaching the crushing mills.” 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 568.) 

“Train oil, rape oll, hempseed oil, camelina oil, and, of late years, 
rosin oil and mineral oils, have been used to adulterate linseed oil.” 
(Andes, p. 126.) 

“The following oils are substitutes for linseed oil: Perilla oil, 
Chinese wood or tung oil, ‘cottonseed ofl, soybean oil, fish olls, other 
semidrying oils.” (Laucks, p. 34.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Domestic linseed oil is in competition with foreign oils, such as perilla, 
tung, hempseed, n'gurt, lumbang, ete, Imported linseed oil competes 
with domestic products and also with domestic menhaden oil. 

LINOLEUM 

Domestic linseed oil is in competition with foreign oils, such as perilla, 
tung, hempseed, n’gart, lumbang, etc. Imported linseed oil competes 
with domestic products and also with domestic menhaden oll. 

SOAP MAKING 

When hydrogenated domestic linseed oil is competitive with all other 
soap materials in making hard soaps, including such foreign oils as 
coconut, palm kernel, Borneo tallow, palm, hydrogenated fish, whale oil, 
ete, 

Imported linseed oil, when hydrogenated, not only competes with the 
domestic product but with other domestic oils and fats yielding hard 
soaps, such as cottonseed, olive, peanut, hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, 

For soft soaps domestic linseed oil is competitive with foreign drying 
otis, such as perilla, lumbang, walnut, poppy seed, tung, n'gart, etc. 

Imported linseed for this purpose is competitive with domestic drying 
oils, such as soybean, menhaden, herring, etc. 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Imported linseed oil for this purpose competes with domestic oils, 
such as soybean, cottonseed, and corn oils. 
MENHADEN OIL 
Obtained from the body of the fish Alosa menhaden. 
Uses 
TREATMENT OF LEATHERS 

“Used in currying leather.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 426; Gin, p. 

141; Wright and Mitchell, p. 593; Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 100.) 
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SOAP MAKING 


“Used in soap making.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 426; Laucks, pp. 
78-74; Andes, Animal Fats and Oils, p. 228; Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, 
p. 100.) 

PAINTS 

“Used to adulterate linseed oll and other paint oils.” (Laucks, pp. 
73-74; Toch, p. 225; Elsdon, p. 488; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 426; Gill, 
p. 141; Wright and Mitchell, p. 593; Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 100.) 

“Used for paints.” (Martin, Industrial Chemistry, p. 26; Andes, 
Animal Fats and Oils, p. 228.) 

“Refined menhaden oil has been in use for many years as a con- 
stituent of the liquid part of certain types of paint.” (Mem. 8-114, 
Bureau of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of Commerce, Washington.) 

“ Menhaden oil stands the weather much better than linseed oll, espe- 
cially when applied to tin roofs and ironwork. Owing to its glutinous 
nature, it is harder to apply than linseed oil, and consequently workmen 
do not always favor its adoption.“ (Aquatic Products in Arts and In- 
dustries, by C. H. Stevenson, Mem, §-49, Bureau of Fisheries, U. S. 
Dept. of Commerce, Washington.) 


“Replaces linseed oil for many purposes; used in certain paints which 
are exposed either to the hot sun or on hot surfaces.” (Toch, p. 225.) 


LINOLEUM 

“Used in linoleum industry as substitute for linseed oil.“ (Laucks, 
pp. 73-74; Toch, p. 225; Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 100; Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 426.) 

TEMPERING STEEL 

„Used in tempering steel.” (Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 100; Andes, 

Animal Fats and Olls, p. 228; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 426.) 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“Used in making rubber substitutes.” (Laucks, pp. 78-74; Lewko- 
witsch, vol. 2, p. 426.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR TREATMENT OF LEATHER 
Competes with other imported and domestic fish oils such as herring, 
sardine, ete, and also vegetable oils, such as castor oll. 
SOAP MAKING 
When hydrogenated, menhaden oil competes with most of the other 
soap oils and fats, 
FOR PAINTS 
Competes to only a small extent with other drying oils, such as 
linseed, perilla, tung, n’gart, lumbang, soybean, ete. 
FOR LINOLEUM 
Competes with linseed and perilla oils. 
FOR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 
Competes with linseed, corn, cottonseed, castor oils, ete, 
Otro Om 
Obtained from beef or mutton fats. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“Used for the manufacture of margarine.” (Myddleton and Barry, 
p. 143; Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, pp. 82-33; Hilditch, p. 117; Elsdon, 
p. 357.) 
SOAP MAKING 
(Hilditch, p. 117; Lamborn, p. 37.) 
LUBRICANT 
„Used as a lubricant.” (Hilditch, p. 117.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 
For margarine and lard substitutes foreign oleo oll would be com- 
petitive with domestic oils and fats, such as tallow, butter, neutral lard, 
cottonseed oll, soybean oil, and peanut oil. Domestic oleo oil is com- 


petitive with foreign oils and fats, such as coconut, palm-kernel, hydro- 
genated fish and whale olls, ete, 
FOR SOAP MAKING 

Imported oleo oil is competitive for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and 
corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, 
whale oil, etc. Domestic oleo oll is competitive for this purpose with 
foreign soap materials, such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated 
fish and whale oils, etc. 


“Used in soap making.” 


OLEO STEARIN 
Obtained from beef or mutton tallow. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“Beef stearin is used in the manufacture of 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, pp. 32-33.) 
“ Beef stearin is used in the manufacture of margarine.” 
p. 357.) 


lard substitutes,” 


(Elsdon, 
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SOAP MAKING 

(Hliditch, p. 117.) 
CANDLE MAKING 

“Used for candle making.” (Hilditch, p. 117.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 
For margarine and lard substitutes foreign oleo stearin is competi- 
tive with domestic olls and fats, such as tallow, butter, neutral lard, 
cottonseed ofl, soybean ofl, and peanut ofl. Domestic oleo stearin for 
this purpose in competition with forelgn coconut, palm-kernel, hydro- 
genated whale and fish olls, ete. 
von SOAP MAKING 
Foreign oleo stearin competes for this purpose with all domestic soap- 
making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn 
olls, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale 
oll, etc, Domestic oleo stearin for this purpose is competitive with 
foreign coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and fish oils, etc. 
Outve OW 
Usea 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used for soap making.” 


“The oll derived from the first pressing of the fruit is almost invari- 
ably used for edible purposes. A second or third pressing is commonly 
adopted.” (Chalmers, p. 8; Martin, p. 57.) 

“The first pressed of] is always sold as an edible oll.” 
p. 57.) 

“The finest grades. of oll, known as virgin ofl (hulle de vierge), Pro- 
vence oll or Aix oll, and Tuscan cream oll, are employed for alimentary 
purposes, the inferior qualities serving for illumination, as lubricants, 
and for soup making.” (Andes, p. 47.) 

“Used by ancient Greeks and other Mediterraneans as a substitute 
for butter and animal fats.“ (Elsdon, p. 267.) 

“Used for edible purposes.” (Martin, vol. 1, p. 9; Holde, p. 368; 
Gill, pp. 125-126; Chalmers, p. 8; Elsdon, p. 269; Laucks, p. 65; 
Martin, p. 130; Andes, p. 52; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 376-377; 
Hilditch, p. 100.) 


(Martin, 


SOAP MAKING 


“A second or third pressing of the fruit is commonly adopted, The 
oil so obtained is used for soap making, etc,” (Chalmers, p. 8.) 

Used for soap making.” (Gill, pp, 125-126; Chalmers, p. 8; Martin, 
vol. 1, p. 9; Andes, p. 52; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 376-377; Laucks, 
p. 65.) 

“The oll produced by chemical treatment of the press cake is usually 
taken up by the soap trade, and its color and odor readily distinguish 
it from the olls obtained by the application of pressure.“ (Lamborn, 
p. 59.) 

“The yield of oll from press cake by the solvent-extraction process 
averages 10 per cent; by the water-extraction process only about one-half 
as much. The oll recovered as described, either alone or in admixture 
with interior grades of the second pressed oll comes into trade as 
‘olive oil foots.’ To distinguish it from the comestible oll it is called 
industrial olive oll.“ (Lamborn, pp. 59-60.) 

“The finest grades of oll, known as virgin oll (huile de vierge), 
Provence oll, or Aix oll, and Tuscan cream oil, are employed for ali- 
mentary purposes, the inferior qualities serving for illumination, as 
lubricants, and for soap making.” (Andes, p. 47.) 

“ High-class medicinal soaps are made chiefly from the best commer- 
cial olive olls. Textile soaps of the best quality such as soaps for de- 
cumming silk and for washing best woolen cloth are made from bright 
commercial oils. Soaps for these purposes are either hard or soft. 
Calico printers require for the best class of goods soaps made exclusively 
from olive ofl. For textile soaps (as also for household soaps in the 
south of Europe) the high-acid Bagassa olls, ‘ olive-oll grease,’ and sul- 
phur olive oiis are used.“ (Lewkowitsch, pp. 376-377, vol. 2.) 

“The intermediate grades of ofl are used in the manufacture of high- 
grade toilet and other soaps, whilst the lowest grade of sulphur-olive 
oll, which are usually high in free acidity and deep green In color, are 
also employed for the cheaper brands of toilet soap and Castile soap. 
They would provide excellent high-class soap-making materials if the 
deep color could be effectively removed.“ (Hilditch, p. 100.) 

LUBRICATION 


“A second or third pressing of the fruit is commonly adopted. The 
oll so obtained is used for soap making and for lubricating and burning 
purposes, for olive oll is a nondrying oil” (Chalmers, p. 8; Martin, 
p. 57.) 

“The inferior qualities are employed as lubricants.” (Andes, pp. 47, 
62; Chalmers, p. 8; Laucks, p. 65; Lewkowitsch, vol. 22, pp. 376-377.) 

MEDICINAL PURPOSES 

“Medicinal and cosmetic.” (Andes, p. 52.) 

TURKEY-RED OIL 

“Used in the manufacture of Turkey-red oll.“ 

Andes, p. 52; Lewkowitsch, vol. 8, p. 207.) 


(Holde, pp. 480-481; 
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“ Tournant of] (Turkey-red oll) is a product obtained from fermented 
olives, containing a very large percentage of free acid, on which account 
it has the property of forming an extremely perfect emulsion when agi- 
tated with soda solution.“ (Andes, p. 47.) 

AS A BURNING OIL 


“A second or third pressing of the fruit is commonly adopted. The 
oll so obtained is used locally for burning purposes.“ (Martin, p. 57; 
Chalmers, p. 8; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 876-377; Laucks, p. 65; Gill, 
pp. 125-126.) 

ADULTERATION 

“ Aduiterants: Cottonseed, peanut, rape, 
lard.” (Gill, pp. 125-126.) 

“Adulterants: Many methods of adulterating olive oll are practiced, 
cottonseed of], sesame oil, and ground-nut oll being used in the ali- 
mentary oils, and hemp oil, linseed ofl, rape oil, and mineral olls for 
technical purposes.” 

“According to Deite, cottonseed oll is extensively used as an adulter- 
ant, and is, moreover, extremely difficult of detection.“ (Andes, p. 49.) 

“Olls that are usually employed to adulterate olive oil are sesame, 
rape, cottonseed, soybean, poppy seed, arachis (peanut), and lard olls.” 
(Chalmers, p. 8.) 

“The oils which have been used to adulterate or substitute olive oil 
have included arachis (peanut), rape. cottonseed, sesame, soybean, 
poppy seed, maize oil, sunflower oil, lard ofl, and mineral ofl.” (Elsdon, 
p. 272.) 

In addition to the oils mentioned above some other oils which closely 
resemble olive oils may be used as adulterants or substitutes, These 
are carnel ofl, calumpang-nut oll (Java olive oil), cashew-kernel oil, and 
tea-seed oil. The detection of these olls is difficult.” (Elsdon, p. 274.) 

PALM O. 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
. FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For salad oil domestic olive oil is in competition with imported olive, 
sesame, poppy seed and sunflower oils, ete.; imported olive of] competes 
also with domestic peanut, cottonseed, soybean, and sunflower oils. 

For butter substitutes and lard substitutes olive oil is not used, on 
account of its high price as compared with other available materials, but 
it could be so used. 


sesame, poppy seed, and 


ron SOAP MAKING 

Competitive for this purpose with all other soap-making fats and oils. 
The domestic olive ofl is competitive for this use with such foreign oils 
and fats as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, sesame, and rape oils, hydro- 
genated fish and whale oils, ete,; imported olive oll is competitive for 
this purpose not only with domestic olive ofl, but also with domestic 
tallow, lard, hydrogenated fish and whale oils, and castor, soybean, 
peanut, and cottonseed olls, ete, 

FOR LUBRICATION 

Competitive for this purpose with blown rape oil, neat's-foot oll, lard 
oll, and light mineral oils. 

“ Obtained from the outer envelope and flesh of the seed of the palm 
(Blasie guien), which is abundant on the West Coast of Africa (Gambea, 
Gold Coast, Cameroons, Calabar, ete., Sierra Seone, Loange) and also 
in Brazil.” (Elsdon, p. 319.) 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used for the manufacture of margarine. 
p. 143; Hilditch, p. 251.) 

“When hydrogenated it is recommended for use in edible fat prod- 
ucts.” (Ellis, United States Patent No. 1087161, February 17, 1914.) 

“Used as a culinary fat in West Africa.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 
558; Laucks, pp. 86-87.) 

“ Refined, deodorized palm oll is now produced for edible purposes 
and forms an almost colorless, somewhat dull-looking soft fat which is 
pleasant to the palate and finds increasing use with bakers and biscuit 
manufacturers, whilst it is also blended as a component of margarine 
by some makers.“ (Hilditeh, pp. 259-260.) 

“It differs very markedly from the kernel fat in its composition 
and properties; whilst the kernel fat is relatively brittle, the pericarp 
oll is of the consistency of a hard butterfat or soft tallow, and much 
resembles the latter in its composition (palmitic, oleic, and some stearic 
acid, very little myristic acid, and no acids of lower molecular weight 
than the latter.“ (Hilditch, p. 94.) 

The cruder qualities of present-day palm ofl, which contain most 
free fatty acid and are of a harder texture and dull yellow-brown 
in color, are termed ‘Congo palm oil,” or bards,“ the name haying 
originally been given to the inferior types of native-produced palm ofl, 
Better qualities of the native-produced oll, ‘softs,’ containing 12.20 
per cent free fatty acid, were known as Lages, Ronny, Benin, etc., 
palm oils and were softer fats of a clearer, bright reddish tint.” 
(Hilditch, pp. 94-95.) 

“The oil is used extensively both for edible fat and for soap, its 
characteristic color, due to minute proportions of carotin and zantho- 


(Myddieton and Barry, 
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phyll, being usually removed by blanching processes of various types 
(of., Sec, ITI, Chap. II); it is also used in the tin-plate industry 
as a protective coating against atmospheric oxidation of the hot metal” 
(Hilditch, p 95). 
SOAP MAKING 

“For soap making,” (Schaal; Ellis, p. 366; Chalmers, p. 9; Gill, 
pp. 1386-137; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 562; Lamborn, p. 73; Martin, 
vol. 1, p. 8; Laucks, pp. 86-87; Hilditch, pp. 94-95; Mitvhell, p. 769.) 

CANDLE MAKING 

“Used in the manufacture of candles.“ (Holde, p. 440; Chalmers, 
D. 9; Gill, pp. 136-137; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 562; Laucks, pp. 
96-97.) 

“Used as an adulterant of beef and mutton tallow in making of 
candles.“ (Holde, p. 448.) 

TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY 

“Palm-oil grease used in the tin-plate industry has cottonseed and 

mineral oil admixed.” (Laucks, pp. 86-87.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 

PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes it is in competition with domestic 
oils and fats, such as tallow, butter, neutral lard, cottonseed oll, soy- 
bean oil, and peanut oil, 


FOR 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 


von TIN-PLATE INDUSTRY 
Competes with domestic hydrogenated cottonseed oil. 
PALM-KERNEL OIL 


FOR EDIBLE 


SOAP MAKING 


Obtained from the inner kernel of the seed of Blacis guinensis And a 
few other palm trees. 

“Some of the these fats (palm oils and palm-kernel oils) are already 
extensively used as edivle fats, whilst others will probably be used in 
this way before long. The close similarity in the characteristics of 
these palm fats makes it practically impossible to determine the origin 
of a given fat of this type. The most that can be sald is that it 
belongs to a certain class of fats.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 628.) 


Uses 
EDIBLE-PURPOSES 


“Used In the manufacture of margarine.” (Lewkowltsch, vol. 8, pp. 
33-58; vol. 2, 633, 635, 651; Chalmers, p. 9; Hilditch, p. 251.) 

“Used In the manufacture of lard substitutes.’ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 
3, p. 58.) 

“ Providing that the exported kernels have been maintained under 
reasonably dry and cool conditions prior to fat extraction, the resulting 
crude fat is almost white in color and contains not more than 5 per 
cent free fatty acids; large quantities of this quality of palm-kernel oll 
are produced and used in the edible fat industry.“ (Hilditch, p. 94.) 

“It closely resembles coconut oil in its general composition but con- 
tains 2 somewhat lower proportion of the glycerides of the lower fatty 
acids, * (Mitchell, p. 86.) 

“When mixed with other fats it is dificult to distinguish palm-kernel 
oil from coconut oil.” (Mitchell, p. 86.) “Both are used in the prep- 
aration of margarine.” (Mitchell, p. 86.) 

“This oil in a fresh condition is largely used in the manufacture of 
margarine, and to a considerable extent, when suitably treated, in the 
manufacture of chocolate. The poorer qualities and the extracted oil 
are suitable for soap, candle, and paint making.“ (Chalmers, p. 9.) 

“Palm-nut stearin is prepared from palm-nut oll by pressure and is 
employed in the manufacture of margarine.” (Andes, p. 163.) 

SOAP MAKING 


“Nuts of inferior quality yield somewhat dull colored fats which 
contain more free fatty acid and possess a characteristic musty odor; 
the fat from these nuts, however, together with the mixed soap and 
oll resulting from treatment of the better olls for edible purposes, pro- 
vides soap-making material of excellent quality.” (Hilditch, p. 94.) 

“ Palm-kernel oil is very nearly related in its chemical composition 
to coconut oil. * * * Palm-kernel oil is largely used for soap mak- 
ing, chiefly in admixture with other oils and fats. Like coconut oil, 
it is eminently suitable for the manufacture of soaps by the cold 
process.” (Lewkowitsch, pp. 633-635, vol. 2.) 

“sed in the manufacture of soap.” (Secaal, p. 366, Ellis: Lam- 
born, p. 74; Andes, p. 163; Chalmers, p. 9; Martin, vol. 1, p. 9; Wright 
and Mitchell, p. 769.) 

“ Palm-kernel oll is practically indistinguishable in appearance and 
properties from coconut oil to which it is so closely allied in composi- 
tion.” (Elsdon, pp. 345, 336.) 

\ CANDLE MAKING 


“Used in the manufacture of candles,” 
651; Andes, p. 163; Chalmers, p. 9.) 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 
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Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and 
peanut oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and 
whale oils, ete, 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oils, etc. 


Pranur Om (ARACHIS OIL) 


Obtained from kernels of nuts—Arachis hypogoea, a creeping herb, 
whose nuts are variously known as arachis nuts, peanuts, earthnuts, 
groundnuts, monkeynuts, and which are cultivated principally in Japan, 
China, India, West Africa, South America, United States of America, 
West Indies. 

Preparation: By the cold pressing of the common peanut, a colorless, 
pleasant-tasting oil is obtained, which is used as a salad oil; a second 
pressing ylelds an oil of inferior quality, used as an edible and burning 
oil; a third pressing at a higher temperature yields a grade employed in 
soap making, 

Uses 


EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used for edible purposes. (Lewkowitseh, vol, 1, p. 807; vol. 2, 
p. 314; Lamborn, p. 76; Martin, Vol. I, p. 10; Hilditch, p. 101.) 

The cold-drawn oil is used as salad oil. 

“The best qualities have a bland nutty flavor which is quite pleasant 
and which makes them a satisfactory edible oil. The oil is used as a 
salad oil and for packing tinned fish.“ (Elsdon, p. 258.) 

“Arachis oll may be converted into a hard white fat by catalytic 
hydrogenation,” (Elsdon, p. 265.) 

“Used as edible fat in margarine,” (Bontoux, Matieres Grasses, 
1914, p. 4194; Siefen, Ztg. 1914, p. 987; Laucks, p. 60.) 

“ Edible oil.” (Thomas & Muller, Arch, Hyg., 84, 56-77, 1915; Chem. 
Abs. 1915, p. 1642; Elsdon, p. 257.) 

“Used for the manufacture of margarine. 
p. 148; Holde, p. 368.) 

It is one of the most prominent oils used in the manufacture of 
margarine.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 33.) 

“Tt is used in the manufacture of lard substitutes.” 
vol. 3, p. 58.) 

“ The cold-drawn oil is very pale yellow, and is largely used for edible 
purposes. It is less liable than olive oll to become rancid.” (Wright 
and Mitchell, p. 472.) 

“The oil is regarded as equal to olive oil, and it may be employed for 
every purpose to which that oil is employed.“ (Lamborn, p. 76.) 


” 


(Myddleton and Barry, 


(Lewkowltsch, 


SOAP MAKING 


“The third quality expressed at the highest temperature is chiefly 
used for soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 314.) 

“The second and subsequent yields are used for lubricating purposes, 
and in the manufacture of Castile scap, of which a large quantity is 
made at Marseilles from the oil of African nuts.” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 472.) 

“ Peanut-oil soap is the basis of the famous Marseilles white soap. 
Cottonseed oil is used only in default of peanut oll or when the price is 
against the latter.“ (Lamborn, p. 76.) 

Technical use: Soap making, etc.” (Andes, pp. 58-60.) 

The Indian oil, coromandel and Mozambique oils are mainly used as 
soap oils. 

“For soap.” 


(Schaal; Ellis, p. 366; Andes, pp. 58-60; Elsdon, p. 
257; Lamborn, p. 76; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 329-380; Laucks, p. 60; 
Martin, vol. 1, p. 10; Hilditch, p. 101.) 

“Peanut oil added to linseed oil may be used for producing soap.“ 
(Wilhelmus-Seifen, Ztg. (1914), p. 257; Ellis, pp. 388-389.) 


AS A BURNING OIL 


“The ofl obtained by second expression also serves for edible pur- 
poses and for burning.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 314.) 

“ Used as a burning oil.” (Gill, p. 122; Hilditsch, p. 101.) 

“As a lighting fluid it lasts a long time, but does not give as clear 
a light as otber burning oils.” (Lamborn, p. 76.) 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“Used in the manufacture 
vol. 3, pp. 202-203.) 


of rubber substitutes.” (Lewkowitsch, 


TURKEY-RED OIL 


„Used in the production of Turkey-red oil,” 
p. 207.) 


(Lewkowitseh, vol. 3, 


LUBRICANT 
“An edible oil, but Is principally used as a lubricating oil for olling 
wool, ete.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 1, p. 307.) 
“Used as a lubricant.” (Elsdon, p. 257; Wright and Mitchell, p. 472.) 
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ADULTERATION 


“It is used to adulterate olive oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 328; 
Andes, pp. 58-60; Mitchell, p. 58; Laucks, p. 60.) 

“Arachis oll is not infrequently adulterated with poppy seed, sesame, 
cottonseed, and rape olls.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 329.) 

“They are largely employed for adulterating or even wholly substi- 
tuting olive olls. Also for blending with olive oils; thus the Valencia 
oll is specially known to be mixed with Andalusian olive oil in order 
to neutralize the harsh flavor of the latter.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 329-330.) 

“Although arachis oll bas been largely used to adulterate olive oll, 
it Is itself liable to adulteration with other seed olls which happen to 
be cheaper at the moment. In the past sesame, cottonseed, poppy seed, 
rape, huve been used for this purpose, and the reoccurrence of the 
use of these and similar olls for this purpose is not unlikely,” 
(Elsdon, p. 265.) 

“Adulterants; Cottonseed, rape, sesame, and poppy-seed are used to 
ndulterate this ofl.” (Gill, p. 122.) 

“Among the oils which are known to have been used to adulterate 
earthnut oil (peanut) are cottonseed, sesame, rapeseed, fish, and min- 
eral olls.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 470.) 

“The oll is regarded as equal to olive oil, and it may be employed 
for every purpose to which that oll is employed. It is sweet, palatable, 
and clear, and, in fact, great quantities are used, unknown to the con- 
sumer, instead of olive oil. In India, Europe, Brazil, and this country 
it is used medicinally in place of olive oll, and it is also employed by 
manufacturers as a substitute for the latter in fulling cloth.“ (Lam- 
born, p. 76.) 

“Groundnut (peanut) of! is occasionally adulterated with poppy oil, 
sesame oil, and cottonseed oil.” (Andes, p. 60.) 


Possible substitutions or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes imported peanut ofl when hydro- 
genated would compete with domestic hydrogenated oll, such as corn, 
cottonseed, soybean, and sunflower oils, hydrogenated whale and fish 
olla; also domestic lard, butter, and tallow. 

Domestic peanut oll for this purpose would compete with foreign oils 
and fats, such as coconut, palm-kernel, hydrogenated fish and whale 
olls, ete. 

As a salad oll peanut oil competes with the following salad oils: 
Corn, cottonseed, sunflower, olive, ete. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Imported peanut oll is competitive for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making olis and fats, Including cottonseed, soybean, palm, and corn 
olis, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish olis, whale 
oll, etc. Domestic peanut oll is in competition for this purpose with 
foreign soap materials, such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydro- 
genated whale, and fish oils, ete. 


PERILLA ON. 


“Obtained from the seed of Perilla ocymoides, a plant which grows 
wild in Japan, China, and India.” (Andes, p. 150.) . 


Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


“In Japan it is used for mixing with the cheapest kind of lacquer 
(as much as 30 per cent of oil being used) for the preparation of paper 
umbrellas, lanterns, and artificial leather. It also finds extensive em- 
ployment in the manufacture of printer's ink, paints, and varnishes.” 
(Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 45.) 

“ Perilla oll, however, although it can be used in Its raw state owing 
to its peculiar property of forming drops on a painted surface, may in 
conjunction with a suitable dryer form a satisfactory substitute for 
bolled Hnseed oil.” (Lewkowltsch, vol. 3, p. 145.) 

“ Has greater drying power than linseed oil.“ (Holde, p. 429.) 

Used as an adulterant of lacquer in Japan. 

Dries quicker than Unseed oil. 

“H. O. Gardner (Paint Researches, 1917, p. 322) reports favor- 
ably on the use of perilla ofl in paints and linoleum. Adequate poly- 
merisation will much reduce the tendency of films to discolor. The 
authors consider that it is a valuable substitute for linseed oil, possess- 
ing in many ways superior properties.” (Morrell and Wood, pp. 57-58.) 

“This oll when spread in thin layers dried in 144 hours as compared 
with raw linseed oll in 96 hours; after boiling at 250° C. 7 hours, 
however, it dried in 48 hours, and when boiled with 3 per cent of lead 
manganese resinate at 150° C. it dried in 4 hours, as compared with 
linseed oil similarly treated, which dried in 10 hours.“ (Andes, p. 150.) 

“This oll Is used in the East as an edible ofl; also for varnish pur- 
poses. It is likely to come into more extended use in the future.“ 
(Andes, p. 151.) 

“Used in varnishes and paints.” 
Mitchell.) 


(P. 30, Lancks; p. 570, Wright and 


ARTIFICIAL LEATHER 


“Used In preparation of artificial leather.” 
and Mitchell, p. 570.) 


(Laucks, p. 30; Wright 
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p. 30; Lew- 


PRINTER'S INK 
“Used in manufacture of printer's inks.” (Laucks, 
kowitsch, vol. 2, p. 45; Wright and Mitchell, p. 570.) 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“Both oil and cake are edible.” (Morrell and Wood, pp. 57-58.) 
“In India, China, Manchuria, and in Japan the oil is used for edible 
purposes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 45; Hisdon, pp. 179-180; Andes, 
p. 151; Wright and Mitchell, p. 570.) 
LINOLEUM 
“Can be substituted for linseed oll in manufacture of linoleum.” 
(Gardner, H. O., Paint Researches, 1917, p. 322; Morrell and Wood, pp. 
57-58.) 
ADULTERATION 
* Perilla oll can be used with advantage to dilute tung oil.” 
and Wood, pp. 57-58.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


Competes for this purpose with domestic olls such as linseed, soybean, 
walnut, and tung oils. 


(Morrell 


FOR PRINTER'S INK 
Competes for this purpose with domestic linseed oll. 
FOR LINOLEUM 
Competes for this purpose with domestic linseed oil. 
Porry-Srep O.. 

Obtained from the seeds of the poppy (Popaver simniferium, L.). 
“The poppy is Indigenous to the eastern Mediterranean countries, but 
has been from ancient times cultivated on a large scale in many parts 
of Europe, Asia, and Africa, and more recently In North America and 
Australia (New South Wales), partly for oplum and partly for its 
oleaginous seeds.” (Andes, p. 127.) 

EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“It is in common use as a salad ofl.” (Mitchell, p. 68; Chalmers, 
p. 11; Gill, p. 116; Lotter, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1895, p. 168.) 
“Used as edible oil.“ (Laucks, p. 46.) 


“Used for edible purposes like olive oll and fats.“ (Andes, p. 129.) 


PAINTS AND OIL COLORS 

»Poppy-seed oll as a drying oil is about like soybean oll.” 
p. 427.) 

“It is much used for making oj] colors.” (Holde, p. 
p. 116; Chalmers, p. 11; Laucks, p. 46; Andes, p. 129.) 

“A mixture of equal volumes of sun-bleached poppy-seed oil and 
bleached boiled poppy-seed ofl is extensively used for white pigments.” 
(Lotter, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1895, p. 168.) 

“A good drying oil, especially for artists’ colors.” (Elsdon, p. 182.) 

“The inferior grades are used for paints.“ (Chalmers, p. 11.) 


(Holde, 


429; Gill, 


SOAP MAKING 


“Used also in soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 769; Andes, p. 129.) 
The inferior grades are used for soft soaps.” 


pp. 121-127; 


(Chalmers, p. 11.) 
ADULTERATION 

“Also used as an adulterant of olive oil.” 
p. 46.) 

“ Poppy-seed ofl is in its turn fraudulently added to olive ofl. 
„» It is also used to adulterate peach-kernel oil” (Lotter, 
Jour. So. Chem. Ind., 1895, p. 168.) 

„Adulterants: The chief adulterant is sesame oll detected by the lower 
iodine value and Baudouin test.“ (GHI, p. 116.) 

“According to Cloez, poppy oil closely resembles linseed oil (q. v.) in 
its elementary composition, both in the fresh and oxidized condition.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 572.) 

Possible substitution or interchangcabdility 


FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


(Mitchell, p. 68; Laucks, 


For salad ofl, poppy-seed ofl competes with domestic olive, cottonseed, 
corn, and peanut oils. 


FOR PAINTS AND COLORS 
Competes with domestic linseed oll. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll. etc. 

Rape OIL 
(Rapeseed oil, Colza oil) 


Rape oil is obtained from rapeseed—the seeds of Brassica napus L., 
Brassica campestus D. C., aud Brassica rapa L.; grows in India and 
in most European countries. 
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Uses 
LUBRICATION 


“By polymerizing and hydrogenation, rapeseed oil can be prepared 
for use as a lubricant.” (United States Patent No. 1178142, April 4, 
1916; Ellis, pp. 396-397.) 

“ Rapeseed oil when blown has the consistency of castor oil and is 
soluble in mineral lubricating oils and in naptha.“ (Holde, pp. 500-501.) 
“ Enormous quantities of rape oil are used for lubricating both in the 
refined state and as ‘blown rape’ oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 271.) 

“Used for lubrication,” (Holde, p. 368; Gill, pp. 119-120; Wright 
and Mitchell, p. 504; Chalmers, p. 10; Elsdon, pp. 226-230; Andes, 
p. 94; Laucks, p. 56.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“By polymerizing and hydrogenation, rapeseed oil can be prepared 
for making soap with good lathering qualities.” (United States Patent 
No, 1178142, April 4, 1916; Ellis, pp. 396-397.) 

Smaller quantities are used on the Continent for the making of soft 
soap, but as a rule rape oil can hardly be termed a suitable soap-making 
oil.” (Lewkowitseh, vol. 2, p. 271.) 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“By polymerizing and hydrogenation, rapeseed oll can be prepared 
for sulphonating.” (United States Patent No. 1178142, April 4, 1916; 
Ellis, pp. 396-397.) 

“Used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes.” 
vol. 3, pp. 202-208; Laucks, p. 56.) 

“ Rapeseed oil is used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes and 
therefore competitive with linseed, wood, cottonseed, and castor oils 
for this purpose.” (Holde, pp. 500-501.) 


EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“This subgroup of the nondrying oils’ comprises various commercial 
oils obtained from different species of the Brassica family; they all 
contain notable proportions of the glyceride of erucic acid, C22, H42, 
02, and are employed as edible oils, illuminants, and lubricants.” 
(Hilditch, p. 102.) 

“Used for edible purposes, particularly the better grades of oil.” 
(Hilditch, p. 102; Chalmers, p. 10; Elsdon, pp. 226-230; Andes, p. 92; 
Laucks, p. 56.) 

“The oll comes on the market in several qualities, e. g., colza oil 
for salad and edible oil and for lamps, and rape oil of somewhat lower 
quality used as illuminant and lubricant ; whilst ravison oil or Danubian 
rape oil is held in general as slightly Inferior to rape oil, and finally 
Jamba rape oil, from an East Indian source, is Hable to contain organic 
sulphur compounds and is usually classified as a low-grade rape oil.” 
(Hilditeh, p. 102.) 

“To a small extent, rape oil when obtained by ‘cold drawing’ is 
used for edible purposes, notably by bakers in the production of bread.” 
(Chalmers, p. 10.) 

“Cold-drawn rape oil is used as an edible oil, especially in India. 
It is also used as an edible oll on the Continent and in this country 
as bread oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 264.) 

ILLUMINANT OR BURNING OIL 


It is used as a burning oil. (Gill, pp. 119-120; Holde, p. 368; Wright 
& Mitchell, p. 504; Chalmers, p. 10; Elsdon, pp. 226-230; Andes, p. 94; 
Laucks, p. 56; Hilditch, p. 102.) 
ADULTERATION 


Blown rapeseed oil is competitive with blown castor oil and blown 
cottonseed oil, 

“The constants of blown rapeseed oil and blown cottonseed oil may 
be the same.” (Holde, pp. 500-501.) 

“Rape oil is largely adulterated, according to market prices, with 
one or more of the following fatty olls: Linseed (hempseed), poppy 
seed, cameline, cottonseed, ravison hedge mustard oils, and also with 
a refined fish and blubber paraffin, and rosin oils are also frequently 
fraudulently used.“ (Lewkowitsch vol. 2, p. 268.) 

Sometimes adulterated with cheaper oils, such as linseed, cottonseed, 
mineral, and fish oils.” (Laucks, p. 56.) 

“Among the olis used for adulterating rape oll are linseed, cottonseed, 
hempseed, poppy, fish, mineral, and resin oils," (Wright and Mitchell, 
p. 507.) 


(Lewkowitsch, 


QUENCHING STERL PLATES 
“Used for quenching steel plates.“ (Chalmers, p. 10; Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 271; Laucks, p. 56.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR LUBRICATION 
Biown rape oil has unique properties for certain specialized uses in 
compounded lubricants but could be substituted in part for domestic 
castor oil. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 
Could be used for this purpose and, if so, it could be competitive 
with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, Including cottonseed, soy- 
bean, peanut and corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as 
linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 
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FOR RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

Could be used for this purpose and, if so, it would compete with 

domestic cottonseed, corn, and soybean oils, 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Could be used for edible purposes and, if so, would compete with 

domestic cottonseed, corn, and peanut oils as a salad and cooking oil. 
Ruseer-Seep Om 

Among the rubber-yielding plants whose seeds yleld drying olls are: 

Para rubber seed, Brazil and various tropical countries; Manihot 
glaziovii, Manihot dichotoma, Manihot piauhyensis, east Africa; Kicksia 
elastica; Euphorbia elastica, Mexico; Euphorbia, gregaria, southwest 
Africa.” (Andes, pp. 146-149.) 

Para rubber-seed oil is obtained from the seeds and kernels of the 
para rubber tree (hevea brasiliensis). 

“Several of the rubber-bearing plants produce seeds yielding drying 
oils; it is very probable that these will become commercially of im- 
portance in the near future.” (Andes, p. 146; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp, 182-133.) 

“Since the productive plantations in the East have become very ex- 
tensive a larger supply of seeds is available and their export for pur- 
poses of oil production may increase especially so as the vitality of the 
seeds for production of seedlings is very feeble.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 
2, p. 133.) 

Uses 
SOAP MAKING 
“The oil is suitable for soap making.” (Morrell and Wood, pp. 65-6.) 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

“Can replace linseed oil in the manufacture of rubber substitutes.” 
(Morrell and Wood, pp. 65-6.) 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Could be used to some extent for paints and varnishes providing the 
free fatty acids are sufficiently low. 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 

At present the commercial oll on account of its acidity is almost en- 
tirely used for soap making. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap making oils and fats 
including cottonseed, sunflower, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oll, etc. 

FOR PAINTS 
Competes with domestic Unseed oll. 
Seat OIL 
Obtained from the blubber of various species of seal, 
Uses 
BURNING OIL 

“The best qualities of seal oil are used as burning oils in lighthouses 
or when prices of cod-liver oil are high as an adulterant of cod-liver oil.” 
(P. 460-466, Lewkowitsch, vol. 2.) 

SOAP MAKING 

Lower qualities of seal oil are used in soap making, particularly soft 
Soaps and in the leather industries.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 460- 
466.) 

“Used in soap making.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 769.) 

LEATHER INDUSTRIES 
Used in leather indsutries. (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 460-466.) 
Possible substilution or interchangeability 
von EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Imported hydrogenated seal, for this purpose, is in competition not 
only with domestic whale oil but also with domestic hydrogenated 
vegetable olis and solid animal fats such as edible tallow, butter, lard, 
cottonseed oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, corn oil, etc, 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 


Sesame Om 


It is obtained from the seeds of the Sesamum indicum, L. and Sesa- 
mum orientale, L., which is a native of southern and eastern Asia. 
Sesamum indicum has grown wild and has been cultivated in India for 
a long time. 

“At present both varieties of sesame are grown in most tropical and 
warin countries on account of the high percentage of oil in the seed; 
for instance, in India, Asia Minor, Greece (Livadia, Boltia, Messina), 
Egypt, Algiers, Zanzibar, Natal, the French West African Colonies, 
Brazil, West Indies, and latterly in the southern States of North 
America.” (P. 94, Andes.) The low price of the raw material and 
the abundance of oil in the seed cause sesame to be now ranked as one 
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of the most important materials for the production of oll.“ 
p 84.) 

“India produces the largest amount of varletles. By far 
the largest quantities of Sesamum indicum is grown in East India, 
Java, Siam, Tonkin, China, and Japan, Large quantities are also grown 
in the countries bordering the Mediterranean, especially in the Levant 
and Egypt. The seed grown in Africa belongs to the species, Sesamum 
radiatum, Shom and Thonn. Smaller quantities are produced in 
Algeria and on the West Coast of Africa, as also on the East Coast 
(Mozambique, Zanzibar, German East Africa). In South Rhodesia the 
seed Is cultivated by the natives; it Is not unllkely that in the near 
future it may be exported to Europe. In South America the plants are 
grown in Brazil, Venezuela, and Mexico, in the southern States of 
North America, and in several islands in the West Indies. The cultiva- 
tion of the plant appears to be on the increase.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
p. 216.) 


(Andes, 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used for edible purposes (margarine, etc.) (Elsdon, pp. 232— 
284; Bontaux, Matieres Grasses, 1914, 4194; Stefen, Ztg. 1914, 987; 
Andes, p. 86; Myddleton and Barry, p. 145; Holde, p. 868; Laucks, 
p. 56; Martin, vol. 1, p. 11; Wright and Mitchell, p. 540; Hilditch, 
p. 251.) 

“It is one of the most-prominent olls used in the manufacture of 
margarine.” (ILewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 33.) 

It is used in the manufacture of lard substitutes.” 
vol. 3. p. 58.) 


(Lewkowitsch. 


RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“Used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes.” 
vol. 3, pp. 202-2038; vol. 2, pp. 230-23.) 


SOAP MAKING 


“Used for same technical uses as olive oll, for which it forms the 
most predominant substitute.” (Andes, p. 86.) 

“Tt can be used in the preparation of a substitute for tallow.” 
(Stadley, English Patent, 10429, 1910. (Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 31.) 

“The olls of the first expression in the cold represent the best 
qualities * è The oils of second and third expression are used 
for manufacture purposes, chiefly for soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 
2, pp. 223, 280, 281; Holde. p. 308.) 

“A specialty of the Marseilles trade is the employment of oll extracted 
from damaged seeds with carbon bisulphide in the soap industry.“ 
(Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, pp. 230, 231.) 

“Used in soap making.“ (Gill, p. 118; Wright and Mitchell, pp. 540, 
769; Laucks, p. 55.) 


(Lewkowitsch, 


ADULTERANT 

Used as an adulterant of tung oll.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 80.) 

“The best cold-drawn oll being rather high in price, adulteration of 
the best qualities with poppy-seed oil, cottonseed oll, and arachis (pea- 
nut) oll is not Infrequent. The sesame oils of second and third expres- 
sion are frequently adulterated with rape oil. Sesame oil is 
in its turn used as an adulterant of fatty oils, notably of poppy-seed 
oll.” (Lewkowiltseh, vol. 2, pp. 230-231.) 

“Adulterants,—Cottonseed, peanut, rape, and poppy-seed.” 
118.) A 

“ Principal adulterants of sesame oll, peanut oil, cottonseed, poppy- 
seed, and rape oll.“ (Wright and Mitchell, pp. 544-545.) 

Used to adulterate almond and olive oll.“ (Laucks, p. 55.) 

Possible substitution and interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“For margarine and lard substitutes sesame ofl when hydrogenated 
competes with domestic hydrogenated oils, such as corn, cottonseed, 
soybean, and peanut olls, hydrogenated whale and fish oils, also domestic 
lard, butter, and tallow. 

“As a salad of] sesame ofl competes with the following domestic 
salad olla: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

“Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making ollis and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrog- 
enated drying olls such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oll, ete. 

Sop Om 
“Sod oll is a waste fat obtained in the process of currying leather.“ 
Uses 
CURRYING LEATHER 

“Used for currying leather.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, pp. 429-431; 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 440.) 

Soxnrax OIL 

“It is extracted from the beans or seeds of the soybean plant (Soja 
hispida), of which there are very many varieties. In China, Man- 
churia, and Japan this bean is grown in enormous quantities, and is 
used for edible purposes and the oll Is used for edible purposes. 


(Gil, p. 
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“It has been cultivated In the last few years In most tropical coun- 
tries (India, Ceylon, West Africa, South America, Austrailia), mostly 
with success, but it fs doubtful if any of these sources will be a rival 
to the original, where labor is so cheap.” (Andes, p. 133.) 

EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“The ofl is an excellent edible oil, and has been used in quite large 
quantities in the manufacture of margarine.” (Elsdon, p. 193; Morrell 
and Wood, p. 61.) 

“Used for edible purposes.“ (Chalmers, p. 10; Hilditch, pp. 109-110, 
251; Laucks, pp. 43-44; Martin, v. 1, p. 14; Morrell and Wood, p. 61; 
Andes, p. 135.) 

“It is one of the most prominent oiis used In the manufacture of 
edible margarine.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 8, p. 33; Andes, p. 135.) 

“ Soybean oll from fresh beans yields a cheap edible ofl, and is there- 
fore either sold as such or in admixture with cottonseed ofl as an edible 
ofl." (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 119.) 

“Used in preparation of lard substitutes.” 
Patent 1047013, Dec. 10, 1912.) 

“In connection with the use of soybeans and soybean oil for edible 
purposes it may be mentioned that there has been recently established at 
Les Vallees, France, a thoroughly up-to-date factory for the production 
of a wide assortment of food products from soybeans. Among the more 
important of those may be mentioned milk, cheese, casein, oll, jellies. 
flour, bread, biscults, cakes, and sauces. According to Dr. G. Brooke, 
port health officer of Singapore, the soybean, more nearly than any other 
known animal or vegetable food, contains all the essential and properly 
proportioned ingredients of a perfect diet.“ (Toch, J. S. C. I., 1912, 31. 
572.) 


(Ellis, United States 


SOAP MAKING 


“The oll can be substituted to some extent for cottonseed ofl in soap 
making and after partial hydrogenation may be utilized either for edible 
fat or as a tallow substitute in soap and candles.“ (Hilditch, pp. 
109-110.) 

“ Soybean oll is middle way between linseed oll and cottonseed oll in its 
general and exceptional soap-making properties. Can be used as a sub- 
stitute of either of these two olls, especially for soap-making purposes. 
In the manufacture of soft soap, soybean of] serves as an almost complete 
substitute for linseed oll. In the manufacture of hard soaps it can 
replace cottonseed oll to some extent only, as the soap is softer than the 
one made from cottonseed oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 119.) 

“It occuples a position midway between cottonseed and linseed, either 
of which it can replace for soap manufacture. It dries slowly and Is 
tacky. Satisfactory results can be obtained by boiling with a cobalt 
drier.” (Toch, Gill, p. 115.) 

“The oll is used for soap making chiefly, It makes a softer sonp than 
cottonseed.” (Laucks, pp. 43-44; Chalmers, p. 10; Morrell and Wood.) 

“The hardened oil has been used for soap making.” (Martin, vol. 1, 
p. 13.) 

CANDLE MAKING 

“Used in making candles.“ (Andes, p. 135.) 

“ When partially hydrogenated, soybean oil can be used as a substitute 
for tallow in candles.” (Hilditch, pp. 109-110.) 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“A fairly good drying oll about Ike poppy-seed oil.” (Holde, p. 427.) 

“It has been stated that soybean oil is not as pale as raw linseed oil 
and belongs to the semidrying class of olls. I must correct this state- 
ment. Soybean oils made from cold-pressed seeds such as Haberlandt, 
Austin, Habaro, Ebony, Meyer, and Ito San, give excellent results. They 
have a specific gravity as high as 0,926, with a yield ranging from 
16 to 19 per cent. Furthermore, a drier made from red lead or litharge 
is unsuited for soybean oll, but a tungate drier, which is a mixture of a 
fused and a precipitated lead and manganese salt of China-wood oll and 
rosin, acts on soybean oll exactly the same as a lead and manganese drier 
acts on linseed oil. In other words, a fairly bard, resistant, and perfectly 
dry film is obtained within 24 hours by the addition of from 5 to 7 per 
cent of this drier.” (Toch, p. 229.) 

In its drying properties it stands in the semidrying class and may be 
bolled and used for addition to linseed oil as a paint material.” (Els- 
don, p. 193; Holde, p. 485; Laucks, pp. 48-44; Morrell and Wood, 
p. 63; Gill, p. 115; Martin, vol. 1, p. 13.) 

“ Used in making varnishes.” (Andes, p. 135.) 

ADULTERANT 


“Used as an adulterant of tung oll.” 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p, 80.) 
RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 


“ Used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 
3, pp. 202-203; Gill, p. 115.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes imported soybean oll when hydrog- 
enated competes with domestic hydrogenated olls such as corn, cotton- 
seed, sunflower, and peanut oils, hydrogennted whale and fish oils; also 
domestic lard, butter, and tallow. Domestic soybean oil for this pur- 
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pose competes with such forelgn oils and fats as coconut palm-kernel, 
hydrogenated whale and fish oils, ete. 


As a salad oil imported soybean oil competes with the following domes- 
tic salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Imported soybean ofl competes for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making Oils and fats, including cottonseed, sunflower, peanut, and 
corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, 
whale oil, ete, Domestic soybean oil for this purpose competes with 
foreign soap materials, such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated 
whale and fish oils, ete. 


Fon PAINTS, VARNISHES AND OILCLOTH 
Competes with domestic linseed oil. 
TALLOW 
Obtained from fat of beef or sheep. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“The extraction of tallow from oxen or sheep is carried out ln much 
the same way as the production of lard. For edible purposes the fat 
from the kidneys and related organs, or suet, yields the best results. 
The best edible qualities of tallow are termed premier jus,“ and are 
obtained by shredding the chilled fat and heating it alone at only 
moderate temperatures; tallow for soap-making purposes or when used 
for candle material is obtained from the remainder of the animals by 
digestion with water in autoclayes, and is known as rendered beef or 
rendered mutton tallow. 

“Expression of either premier jus or rendered tallow yields solid 
tallow or oleostearin and liquid or greasy oleo oil of corresponding 
quality to the raw material; the stearin is used in sonp and candle 
making, whilst the oil is of value in margarine if of edible quality, or 
otherwise in low-grade soap and in some types of lubrication.” (Hil- 
ditch, p. 117.) 

“ Edible grades are used for the manufacture of margarine.” 
dleton and Barry, p. 143; Elsdon, p. 357.) 

“A large proportion, however, of the especially selected fat, mainly 
from the kidneys, is used for the preparation of oleomargarine.” 
(Mitchell, p. 73.) 

“Beef tallow is used for margarine.” (Fryer and Westen, p. 171; 
Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 764-765, p. 780; Andes, Animal Fats and 
Oils, p. 180.) 

“Used for cooking compounds.“ (Fryer & Weston, p. 171; 
kowitsch, vol. 2, p. 780; Andes, Animal Fats and Oils, p. 180.) 

SOAP MAKING 

Inedible grades especially used used for soap making. 
117.) 

“Those parts of the fat-secreting portions of beef that are converted 
into soap stock are made up of that quality which unfits them for 
edible purposes. With the development of the provision and allied 
interests, the utilization of animal fats for food has increased to the 
degree that only the poorest quality is available for soup manufacture. 
The fat is contained in the fat cells, which with membrane and water 
make up the fatty tissue.“ (Lamborn, p. 40.) 

“The fat from oxen and cows is commercially known as beef tallow, 
and is principally used in the manufacture of soap and candles.“ 
(Mitchell, p. 73.) 

“All grades of beef fat are used in soap manufacture according to the 
quality and purpose of the soap.” (Lamborn, p. 37.) 

“Used in soap making.” (Fryer and Weston, p. 171; Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. T81-787; Wright and Mitchell, p. 769.) 

CANDLE MAKING 


“The fat from oxen and cows is commercially known as beef tallow, 
and is principally used in the manufacture of soap and candles.“ 
(Mitchell, p. 73.) 

“Used for candle making.“ (Fryer and Weston, p. 171; Lewko- 
witsch, vol. 2, pp. 781-787; Andes, Animal Fats and Oils, p. 180.) 

LUBRICATION 

“Used for lubrication.” (Fryer and Weston, p. 171; Lewkowitsch, 

vol. 2, p. 780; Andes, Animal Fats and Oils, p. 180.) 
Possible substitution and interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


(Myd- 


Lew- 


(Hilditch, p. 


For margarine and lard substitutes, domestie edible tallow is in com- 
petition with foreign fats and hydrogenated oils, such as coconut oil, 
palm-kernel, paim, hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, peanut, fish, 
and whale oils; imported edible tallow would be competitive not only 
with a similar domestic product but also with domestic butter, lard, and 
domestic hardened olls, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, soybean, pea- 
nut, corn, fish, and whale oils. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Imported tallow competes for this purpose with all domestic soap- 
making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn 
oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale 
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oll, etc.; domestic tallow is in competition for this purpose with foreign 
soup materials such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale 
and fish oils, etc. 

Tra-Seep OIL 

“ Pea-seed oil is expressed on a large scale in China from the seeds 
of Thea casanqua nois (Thumb.), which is specially cultivated in 
China, Tonkin, Assam for its fruit and not for its leaves.” (Lew- 
kowitsch, vol. 2, p. 332.) 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“Tt is expressed in China, where it is 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 499.) 

“The first pressed oil serves there as an edible oil (in China) 
although the proportion of saponin which it contains would render it 
somewhat unsafe for consumption. The oil obtained by extraction with 
solvents is perfectly free from saponin.” (Lewkowitsch, yol. 2, p. 332; 
Elsdon, p. 248.) 


used as an edible oil.” 


BURNING OIL 

“The lower qualities are used as burning oil and for soap making.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 332.) 

“The fatty oil from Camelia oleifera, Bot. Reg., is not used for 
edible purposes but as a hair oil or a burning oll.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 333.) 

SOAP MAKING 

It is expressed in China, where it is used as an edible oil, in the 
manufacture of soap, and for illuminating purposes. A sample of 
Assam seeds yielded 16.1 per cent of oil when extracted with petroleum 
spirit.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 499.) 

“The lower qualities are used as burning oil and for soap making. 
In commerce two varieties, viz, Chinese, Assam oil, are obtainable.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 332.) 

ADULTERATION 

Olive oil is sometimes adulterated with tea-seed oil. 

LUBRICANT 

“Used for lubricating delicate machinery.” 

ILLUMINANT 


It is expressed in China, where it is used as an edible oll, in the 
manufacture of soap, and for illuminating purposes.” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 499.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


The refined, deodorized oll could be used for edible purposes, such as 
salad oil, and when hydrogenated it could be used for margarine and 
lard substitutes. 

For salad oil, domestic tea-seed oil is in competition with imported 
olive, sesame, poppy-seed and sunflower oils, etc.; imported tea-seed oil 
competes also with domestic peanut, cottonseed, soybean, and sunflower 
oils, 

For butter substitutes and lard substitutes, tea-seed oil Is not used 
on account of its high price as compared with other available materials, 
but it could be so used. 


(Laucks, p. 64.) 


SOAP MAKING 


Competitive for this purpose with all other soap-making fats and 
oils. The domestic tea-seed oil is competitive for this use with such 
foreign oils and fats as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, sesame, and rape 
oils, hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc.; imported tea-seed oll is 
competitive for this purpose not only with domestic tea-seed oil but 
also with domestic tallow, lard, hydrogenated fish, and whale oils, and 
castor, soybean, peanut, and cottonseed oils, etc. 

TUNG OIL 

It is obtained from the seeds of the aleurites trees (Aleurites fordii 
and Montana), which are native to China. 

The kernels contain about 50 per cent of oil. 

The tung tree is now cultivated in the southern part of the United 
States and in Florida. There are now 4,000 acres planted to tung trees. 
Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“Extensively used in the manufacture of yarnish and paints and 
waterproofings.” (Wright & Mitchell, p. 577; Laucks, p. 39.) 

“Tung oll polymerized by light finds a use in commerce as a means 
of preventing the separation of the metallic pigment from the oll in 
oll paints in tubes. The addition of about 10 per cent of the product 
gives satisfactory results, and also accelerates the drying of the paint.” 
(Wright & Mitchell, pp. 580-581.) 

“Tt dries in two-thirds the time of linseed oil. In China it is used 
as wood varnish, for making of lacquers, as waterproofing for cloths, 
silk, and leather; as a yarnish for furniture and in production of papier- 
miiché, as an illuminant. It is in demand in Europe and America for 
varnish making.” (Morrell & Wood, p. 54.) 

“Chinese tung oil possesses even more strongly pronounced drying 
power than linseed oll in that it forms a skin more rapidly than lin- 
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seed oll, but it differs from the latter ol in that it gives on a glass 
plate a dry opaque skin which is waxlike, but has no elasticity.” (Lew- 
kowltsch, vol. 2, p. 78.) 
INK 
“The best kinds of Chinese ink are obtained by burning the oll with 
a regulated amount of air,” (Lewkowitsch, vol. p. Laucks, 
p. 39.) 


1 e 
2, 3 


JAPANESE TUNG Ott, 


the seeds of the tree Aleurites cordatta, which 
The ol! is much inferior to tung oil, and none is avall- 


Obtained from is 
found in Japan. 
able for importation into the United States. 
Possible substitution or interchangeadility 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Among drying oils tung oll is unique in composition and imparts 
waterproof properties to paints and varnishes. Linseed and other high- 
class drying oils could be in part or wholly substituted by tung if it 
were avaliable. 

WHALE OIL 

“ Obtained from blubber of various species of whale.” 

81-82.) 


(Laucks, pp. 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Pale water white brands are used in considerable quantities for 
hydrogenation; the product is an edible one.“ (Myddleton, p. 41.) 

* Hardened whale oil is suitable for food, according to Offerdah!.” 
(Ber., 1913, 558; Bulls, p. 387; Laucks, 81-82.) 

“Whale oll is suitable for use as a butter substitute. 
Fridericia, and Bigstrom, Tidskrift, Kem., 1918, 15, 109; Chem. Abs., 
1918, 1793; Cited in Ellis, p. 387; Bonteux, Matieres Grasses, 
4194; Seiten, Ztg,, 1914, 987; Ellis, p. 339.) 

“Some recent work of L, S. Fridericia (J, S. C. D., 1928, 44, B 144) 
seems to show the addition of hydrogenated whale oll to a diet of which 
vitamin A was supplied by butterfat rendered the diet insufficient for 
the growth of rats.” (Elsdon, p. 475.) 

“Tt has been proven that in many cases the vitamins are entirely 
destroyed during the process of hydrogenation, although this is not true 
of all the olls.” (Elsdon, p. 475.) 

“ Used as an edible fat." (Lewkowitsch, vo 


MAKING 


(Brlandsen, 


1914, 


2, p. 474.) 
SOAP 


“The water white and pale brands of whale oll are used as burning 
oll and in soap making. Considerable quantities of these qualities are 
hydrogenated for use as edible fats. The lower qualities are employed 
for leather dressing. Whale oil Is also largely used as a ‘ batching oil,’ 
for jute, for tempering steel, as a lubricant, for screw-cutting machines, 
tor soap making, and adulterating tallow.” (Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 474.) 

“Suitable for soap.” (Garth, Selten, Ztg. (1912), 1278; Ellis, 
862; Laucks, pp. 81-82; Wright and Mitchell, p. 769.) 

“Hardened whale ofl particularly has been utilized in soap making.” 
(Ellis, p. 360; Laucks, pp. 81-82.) 

“Hardened whale ofl is suitable as a soap base, even for toilet 
soaps.” (Schack, Soap Gazette and Perfumer, 1914, 419.) 

“By polymerizing and hydrogenation, whale oil can be prepared for 
use as a lubricant, for sulfonating, or for making soap with good 
lathering qualities.” (United States Patent No, 1178142, Apr. 4, 1916; 
Ellis, pp. 396-397.) 


Dp. 


THMPDRING STERL 

“Used for tempering steel.“ (Myddleton and Barry, p. 41; Lewko- 
Witsch, vol. 2, p. 474.) 

LUBRICANT 

“Used as a lubricant.” (Am, p 142; Myddleton and Barry, p. 41; 

Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 474; Laucks, pp. 81-82.) 

“By polymerizing and hydrogenation whale oil can be prepared for 

use as a lubricant, for sulfonating, or for making soap with good lather- 

ing qualities." (United States Patent No, 1178142, April 4, 

Ellis, pp. 396-897.) 


1916 ; 


LEATHER DRESSING 

“Used for treating leather,” (Gin, p. 142; Myddleton and Barry, 

p. 41; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 474; Laucks, pp. 81-82.) 
ILLUMINANT OR BURNING OIL 

“Use oll.” (Gin, p. 142; 


474.) 


as a burning Lewkowitsch, vol. 
ADULTERANT 


“ Used to adulterate tallow.” (Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 474.) 


CANDLE MAKING 


Normann (Zeiten, Ztg. 1914, 263) has made candles with stock 
obtained from hardened fish or whale oil which burned brightly and 
without odor, similar to the best grade of stearin candles.” 
881.) 


(Ellis, p. 
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Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes domestic whale oll is in competi- 
tion with foreign hydrogenated vegetable and animal oils, such as seal 
oll, edible tallow, coconut oil, palm-kernel oll, soybean oil, sesame, cot- 
tonsecd oil, peanut ofl, etc.; Imported hydrogenated whale for this pur- 
pose is in competition not only with domestic whale ofl but also with 
domestic hydrogenated vegetable olls and solid animal fats, such as 
edible taliow, butter, lard, cottonseed oil, soybean oll, peanut oil, corn 
oll, ete. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Imported whale oil competes for this purpose with all domestic soap- 
making olls and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olis, 
and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish olis, seal oll, ete. ; 
domestic whale oil is competitive for this purpose with foreign soap 
materials, such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and 
fish oils, ete, 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, then comes the part relat- 
ing to oils and fats not mentioned specifically in the tariff bill, 
many of which have not yet been used in the United States at 
all. There is a potential danger to American agriculture of 
a number of oil and fat bearing materials from marine, animal, 
and vegetable sources in foreign lands. 

The first oil in this classification is atta-seed oil, then apricot- 
kernel oil, aouara oil, Babassu-kernel oil, baobab fat, obtained 
from the seeds of several species of Adansonis tree which is 
indigenous to tropical Africa, and which has been cultivated in 
Asia and in America, 

I ask that this section of the report be printed at this point. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PART II. OILS AND FATS NOT MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY IN 
THE TARIFF BILL (H. R. 2667; BASKET CLAUSE) 
ATTA-SEED OIL 
Obtained from seeds of Pentaclcthra mocrophylia in West Africa. 

A similar oil known as Parca-cazy is obtained from seeds of Penta- 

olethra filamentosa, 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“Bolton and Herver, however, consider that the oils from both sources 
may be edible so that supplies may arrive at any time.” (Bisdon, p. 
346.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PUKPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes atta-seed oil is competitive with 
domestic olls and fats such as edible tallow, butter, lard, and hydro- 
genated cottonseed oll, peanut oil, soybean oll, corn oll, ete. 

Arntcor-KnN RL. OIL 

Obtained from the kernels of the seed of the apricot tree. 

“Apricot-kernel of] forms an important article of commerce, The 
commercial ‘almond oll, Fr.“ is practically pure apricot-kernel oil of 
a mixture of apricot-kernel and peach-kernel oils (op. p. 296); the 
French apricot-kernel oll is obtained from sweet kernels; the oll ob- 
tained from Japanese bitter kernels which are imported is not 80 
pleasant in taste.” (Lewkowitsch, p. 291.) 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“Apricot-kernel oll is used as an edible oil.” 
“An edible oil.” (Elsdon, pp. 252-256.) 
PHARMACEUTICAL USES 


(Lewkowitsch, p. 291.) 


“Medicinal and cosmetic purposes same as olive ofl.” 
ADULTERANT 


“In perfumery it is employed for adulterating or wholly substituting 
almond oil.” (Lewkowitsch, p. 291.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


(Andes, p. 55.) 


ron EDIBLE PURPOSES AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 

Competitive with almond, peach-kernel, cherry-kernel, plum-kernel, 
and olive oils; also with refined seed oils such as cottonseed, corn, soy- 
bean, sesame, and peanut olls for salad oll and as a cooking oll; also, 
of hydrogenated, competitive with butter and lard. 

Aovara Ott, (Tucum OIL) 

“ Obtained from the aouara palm (Astrocaryum vulgare, martens), 

which occurs in French Guiana.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 543.) 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Used by natives for culinary purposes.“ 
544.) 


(Lewkowltsch, vol. 
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AOUVARA-KERNEL OIL 


Obtained from the kernels of the aouara-palm nut. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used in Gulana for edible purposes.” 
625.) 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 


AOUARA OIL 
Can be used for same purposes as palm-kernel and coconut oil. 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
olls and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and pea- 
nut oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, ete. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, etc. 


7 BaBassu-KERNEL OIL 


Obtained from kernels of a species of Attales—probably a funifera, 
Mart., which grows in Brazil. 

“Tt resembles coconut oil and palm-kernel oil, being closely allied to 
the latter.” (Elsdon, p. 347.) 

Uses 
Same as “ palm-kernel oil.” 
LUBRICANT 

“ Refined and deodorized babassu or murmuru fats are commodities 
which are beginning to find similar applications to coconut and palm- 
kernel oils. They are indeed somewhat harder and more brittle, and to 
this extent should be more valuable than the latter in confectionery, 
since the melting point is not sensibly different.” (Hilditch, pp. 
259-260.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils; etc. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 

BAOBAB Far 

Obtained from the seeds of several species of Adansonis tree, which 
is indigenous to tropical Africa and which has been cultivated in Asia 
and America. 

“It has an odor somewhat like that of Tunisian olive oil.” 
p. 185.) 


(Andes, 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


Competes with domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated peanut, corn, 
and soybean oils. 
SOAP MAKING 


Competitive for this purpose with domestic liquid fats, both vegetable 
and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened fish, soybean, peanut, 
conttonseed, and corn olls. 

Bassta TALLOW 


(Galam butter, Munga oil, Mohua fat, etc.) 


Obtained from seeds of several varieties of bassia produced in India 
and on west coast of Africa. 
“ Bassia tallow, substitute for ghee.” 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


It is used as food in India and, if properly refined, can be used as 
a substitute for lard.” (Mitchell, p. 72. 
Shea butternuts: “Alimentary in the fresh state they are used as a 
food in the countries where they are produced.” (Andes, p. 172.) 
“This fat is largely employed in the manufacture of soap and candles, 
and in India is used as an edible fat.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 602.) 
SOAP MAKING 


Shea butternuts: “Alimentary in the fresh state they are used as a 
food in the countries where they are produced. Technical: For working 
soap and candles.” (Andes, p. 172.) 

“This fat is largely employed in the manufacture of soap and candles, 
and in India is used as an edible fat.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 602.) 

CANDLES 


Shea butternuts: “Alimentary in the fresh state they are used as a 
food in the countries where they are produced. Technical: For working 
soap and candles.” (Andes, p. 172.) 


(Alsdon, p. 279.) 
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“ This fat is largely employed in the manufacture of soap and candles, 
and in India is used as an edible fat.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 602.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
olls and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and pea- 
nut oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, ete. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes with this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 

FOR CANDLE MAKING 

Competitive for this purpose with domestic tallow and other hard 
fats. 

BraziLiaAN-PALM OILS AND PALM-KERNEL OILS 


Eloeis guineensis: The fats from the pulp and kernel are suitable 
for the same purposes as the ordinary African products, but differ con- 
siderably therefrom in analytical values.“ (Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Astrocaryum vulgare: “It yields a pulp oil suitable for margarine.” 
(Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Astrocaryum species: The kernel oil would be suitable as a substi- 
tute for cacao butter and coconut stearin.” (Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Acrocomia solerocarpa: “ It grows in large forests in Paraguay, yields 
a pulp oil resembling palm oil, but of less value. The kernel oil would 
be suitable for margarine.” (Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Mazimiliana regia (Anaja or kakerite palm): “ Yields an odorless 
firm white edible fat.“ (Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Attalea funifera: “ The kernels ‘ yield a fat similar to but softer than 
coconut oil and suitable for margarine.“ (Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Oenocarpus batava: The oil from the pulp of this fruit closely re- 
sembles olive oll in its characters and is particularly suitable for use as 
a salad oil.“ (Mitchell, p. 87.) 

Uses 

Generally the same uses as palm-kernel oils, as follows: 

Edible purposes, soap making, candle making, paints, and lubricants. 

(See Palm-kernel oil.’’) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and Jard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, etc. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 


Ben OIL 


It is obtained from the seeds of the ben nut from the Moringa tree 
(Moringe pterygosperma), which is indigenous to India, Arabia, and 
Syria. It has also been found in northern Nigeria and in Dahomey, and 
it has been introduced into Jamaica from the East Indies. It is used 
in the East as a cosmetic and in the extraction of perfume from flowers. 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“The oll, if properly refined, would yield a good edible oft and should 
be a valuable lubricating oil for delicate machinery if kept properly.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 381-384.) 


SOAP MAKING 


“At one time this oil was extensively employed for cosmetic purposes 
in the manufacture of toilet soaps.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 381— 
384.) 

LUBRICANTS 


“The oll, if properly refined, would yield a good edible oil and should 
be a valuable lubricating oil for delicate machinery if kept properly.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 381-384.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


As a salad oil it is competitive with domestic oils such as olive, 
cottonseed, corn, peanut, soybean, etc. For margarine and lard substi- 
tutes, it is competitive with domestic oils and fats such as hydrogenated 
cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, 
edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hvdre- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 
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Borneo TALLOW 
(Inlipe fat) 

Obtained from seeds of Shorea stenoptera and perhaps other plants, 

which are found in Borneo, Java, and Sumatra, 
Uses 
EDINI T PURPOSES 

“Borneo tallow is employed by the natives for edible purposes.” 
(Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 617.) 

“Not to be confused with Illipe butter (from an Indian species of 
the Bassica tree), is at present largely used as a substitute for cacao 
butter.“ (Hilditch, p. 96.) 

“The refined fat, apart from its color (faint green instead of pale 
yellow), is almost identical in physical properties with cacao butter.” 
(Hilditeh, p. 96.) 

“Tt has an odor and taste recalling those of cacao butter, and is used 
us a substitute for that fat under the name of Green butter” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 608.) 

„„ © © Borneo tallow is used as a substitute for cacao butter, 
under the commercial name of ‘Green butter.““ (Mitchell, p. 74; 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 608.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“It is a suitable material for the manufacture of soap and candles.“ 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 603.) 

“It is exported to Europe and should prove a valuable material for 
soap waking.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 617.) 


CANDLE MAKINO 


“Tt is a suitable material for the manufacture of candles.“ 
and Mitchell, p. 603.) 

“It is exported to Europe and should prove a valuable material for 
candle making.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 617.) 

Possible sudstitulion or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
olls and fate such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
olls, ete. 


(Wright 


SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn olis, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 
Buazm, Nur Om 


Obtained from Brazil nuts (Berthottctia excelsa) which grow in 
Brazil. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“In South America Brazil-nut oil is expressed for edible purposes.” 
(Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, pp. 242-244.) 

“An edible ofl.” (Elsdon, p. 198.) 

“Alimentary: In South America the freshly pressed oil is used as a 
food.” (Andes, p. 102.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“The nuts which have become mouldy in transit to Europe are ex- 
pressed and the oll thus recovered is used for soap making or as a 
substitute for inferior kinds of olive oll.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 242-244.) 

“Alimentary: In South America the freshly pressed oll is used as a 
food. Technical: As a burning oil and for soap making.” (Andes, 
p. 102.) 

AS A BURNING OIL 
“Technical: As a burning ofl and for scap making.” (Andes, p. 102.) 
Possible sudatitution or interchangeability 
ron EDIBLE PURPOSES 

As a salad oil it is competitive with domestic oils, such as olive, 
cottonseed, corn, peanut, soybean, etc. For margarine and lard substi- 
tutes it is competitive with domestic olls and fats, such as hydrogenated 
cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, 
edible hydrogenated fish, and whale oils, ete. 

von SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olls, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oil, etc, 

CACAO BUTTER 

Obtained from cacao beans, which are produced in Central America, 

South America, Martinique, West Indies, West Africa, etc. 
Docs 
EDIBLE PURPOSES, ESPECIALLY CONFECTIONERY 

“Could be used as a butter substitute in margarine.” 

pp, 259-260.) 


(Hilditseh, 
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“During 1917 and 1918 cacao butter was used as a cooking fat, and 
the process for its deodorization was patented.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 601-604.) 

“It is extensively used in the preparation of chocolate cream, but Is 
liable to be adulterated with cheaper fats, such as coconut and palm- 
kernel oll ‘stearines.""” (Mitchell, p. 70; Hilditech, pp. 259-260.) 

“The main use of cacao butter is for making chocolates. It has also 
a considerable value as a cosmetic (face pomade), and large quantities 
are used by pharmaceutical chemists as a media for conveying drugs, 
ete, into the kin .“ (Martin, p. 129.) 

“Cacao butter is also an excellent fat for cooking, as the author 
showed (see his pamphlet, Cocoa Butter for Cooking Purposes, published 
by the Cooperative Wholesale Society (Ltd.), stationery department, 
Manchester), For ordinary domestic cooking half quantities of fat 
should be used, compared to the quantity of lard ordinarily used for 
cooking. Full details of use are given in above pamphlet.“ (Martin, 
p. 129.) 

“Confectionery.” (Elsdon, pp. 804-305; Chalmers, p. 9; Martin, p. 
129; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 601-604; Laucks, pp. 87-88.) 

Could be used for culinary purposes. 

“It was used in England for culinary purposes during the World 
War.” (Elsdon, pp. 804-205.) 


SOAP MAKING 


“Cacao butter is valuable for use in soap making.” 
Andes, p. 155.) 


(Chalmers, p. 9; 


PHARMACEUTICAL USES 


“Used for pharmaceutical purposes.” (Elsdon, pp. 304-805; Lewko- 
witsch, Vol. II. pp. 601-604; Martin, p. 120; Chalmers, p. 9; Andes, p. 
155; Laucks, pp. 87-88.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


Could be used as cooking fat and margarine fat, but at the present 
time the price is prohibitive as compared with other available materials, 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Could be used for soap making, but price is prohibitive at present as 
compared with other available materials, 


CANDLENUT OIL on Banker OIL 


It is extracted from the nuts of the Lumbang tree (Aleurites moluc- 
cana) “which might be placed on the market in very large quantities 
from Martinique, Guadelope, New Caledonia, Tahiti, Guiana, and Re- 
union, Japan, Fiji, Australia, and New Zealand, but which do not at 
present constitute a regular article of commerce. It is cultivated in 
Hawaii and the Philippine Islands. The employment of this material 
in the ofl industry is desirable, not only on account of its low price, but 
also by reason of the quality of the oil it can be made to yield. 

“The Lumbang tree grows to a height of about 80 to 40 feet, and 18 
covered with large, glossy leaves. It bears two crops of nuts, which 
are enclosed in very thick, hard shells. The kernels are pale colored, 
and contain so much oll that they are strung on reeds and used for 
illuminating, hence the name, ‘ candienuts’.” (Andes, p. 109.) 

“ Candlenut oll is obtainable In enormous quantities.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
r. 89.) 


Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


“When boiled it produces a varnish which dries with great rapidity, 
excelling boiled linseed in this respect.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 466.) 

“Tt may also find application in the manufacture of paint oils and 
yarnishes as a substitute for linseed ofl." (Lewkowi(sch, p. 89; Toch, 
pp. 223-224.) 

“The oll dries at about the same rate as linseed oil and, like the 
latter, may be converted Into yarnish by oxidation.“ (Andes, p. 110.) 

The brown oil, “examined for drying properties, the varnishes dif- 
fered somewhat from linseed varnishes of the same strength, drying at 
least four hours sooner than the latter, and the raw oil also dried 
quicker than linseed oll. 4s far as drying properties were 
concerned, these oils (the pale olls) manifested the same superiority 
over linseed oil, drying quicker by a few hours.” (Andes, pp. 111-113.) 

“With respect to their stability as paint when incorporated with 
earthy colors and metallic oxides the whole of the bankul-ofl varnishes 
gave the same result as the varnish colors.” (Andes, pp. 111-113.) 

“Used for the same purposes as linseed oil." (Andes, pp. 111-113.) 

“A drying oil.” (Elsdon, p. 168.) 

“Experiments show that it may have good value as a varnish oil.” 
(Laucks, p. 40.) 


SOAP MAKING 
“It should prove suitable for soap making, especially for the manu- 
facture of soft soap.” (Lewkowitsch, p. 89; Laucks, p. 40; Lewko- 
witsch, vol. 2, p. 90; Wright and Mitchell, p. 466.) 
ADULTERATION 


“ Schadiler states that candlenut oil is sometimes used to adulterate 
olive oil, though as the oil has purgative properties, like castor oil, it 
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can not be extensively used for this purpose. Any large addition would 
tend to raise the specific gravity and iodine value of the olive oil.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 466.) 

“ Linseed oil may be adulterated with candlenut oil.” (Laucks, p. 40.) 

When the price of linseed oil is high adulteration with candlenut 
oil may occur.” (Lewkowitsch, p. 89.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR PAINTS AND YARNISHES 

Competitive for this purpose with domestic oils such as linseed, soy- 

bean, tung, safflower, walnut, menhaden, 
FOR SOAP MAKING 

When hydrogenated it is competitive for this purpose with domestic 
oils such as cottonseed, olive, and peanut oils, and hydrogenated fish and 
whale oils. 

CHEeRRY-KERNEL OIL 

Obtained from the kernels of the cherry seeds, 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Used for edible purposes; “ the freshly pressed oil is used for cooking, 
and the same purposes as olive oil.” (Andes, p. 57.) 

“In southern Germany (Wurtemberg) the cold-drawn oil 
edible purposes, The oil expressed at a higher temperature 
burning oil and also for soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, v. 

SOAP MAKING 

“Used for soap making.” (Andes, p. 57.) 

“In southern Germany (Wurtemberg) the cold-drawn oil 
edible purposes. ‘The oil expressed at a higher temperature 
burning oil and also for soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, v. 

AS A BURNING OIL OR ILLUMINANT 

Used as an illuminant.” (Andes, p. 57.) 

“In southern Germany (Wurtemberg) the cold-drawn oil is used for 
edible purposes. The oll expressed at a higher temperature serves as a 
burning oil and also for soap making.“ (Lewkowitsch, v. 2, p. 286.) 

ADULTERANT 
“Cherry-kernel of] is sometimes employed to adulterate almond oil.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 470.) 
MEDICINAL 
“ Medicinal, same as almond oil.” (Andes, p. 57.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 


FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 


is used for 
serves as a 
2, p. 286.) 


is used for 
serves as a 
2, p. 286.) 


Competitive with almond, peach kernel, apricot kernel, plum kernel, 
and olive oils; also with refined seed oils such as cottonseed, corn, soy- 
bean, sesame, peanut, for salad dressing, and as a cooking oil; also, if 
hydrogenated, competitive with butter and lard. 


` CHINESE VEGETABLE TALLOW 


Obtained from the hard fat which coats the seeds of the Chinese 
tallow tree known as Stillingia sebifera, which is grown extensively in 
China, northwestern India, the Punjab, and the West Indies. The tree 
has also been introduced into South Carolina. 


Uses 
SOAP MAKING 


“ Vegetable tallow is used extensively in tallow manufacture.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 609.) 

“Used in soap.” (Laucks, pp. 88-89; Andes, p. 176; Elsdon, p. 
299.) 

“ Vegetable tallow is exported in large quantities to Burope, where 
it is used in the manufacture of soap and candles,” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 609.) - 

“It finds some employment, in the best qualities, as a cacao-butte: 
substitute. Most of this fat is, however, used in China for candles and 
soap.” (Hilditch, p. 96.) 

CANDLE MAKING 

“Used in the manufacture of candles.“ 
88-89; Andes, p. 176; Elsdon, p. 299.) 

“Vegetable tallow is exported in large quantities to Europe, where 
it is used in the manufacture of soap and candles.” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 609.) 

“Tt finds some employment, in the best qualities, as a cacao-butter 
substitute. Most of this fat is, however, used in China for candles and 
soap.” (Hilditch, p. 96.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeabiut 
FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 


FOR CANDLE MAKING 


Competitive for this purpose with domestic tallow, and other hard 
fats. 


(Holde, p. 440; Laucks, pp. 
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CoHUNE OW AND BABASSU Fat 


“These are nut oils obtained from the seeds of various trees of the 
genus Attalea, which are abundant in some of the Central and South 
American forests. They are very similar in character to palm-kernel 
oils and could generally be substituted for it. The trees grow in the wild 
state in enormous quantities, and organization of transport facilities is 
all that is necessary to render these fats available on a large scale. 
Babassu fat, which has a slightly higher melting point than palm-kernel 
oll, is commencing to supplement the use of the latter in southern 
France and Italy.” (Hilditch, p. 95.) 

“* Resembles palm nut and coconut in general appearance.” 
witsch, vol. 2, p. 620.) 


(Lew ko- 


Uses 
Same as palm-kernel oil: Wdible purposes, soap making, candle mak- 
ing, paints, and lubricants. 
COHUNE OIL 


Possible substitution or interchangeabtlity 
ron EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with do- 
mestic oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and 
peanut olls, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and 
whale oils, ete. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making 
oils and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and 
hydrogenated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 

COKERITE KERNEL OIL 


Obtained from Maximiliana regia, Mart. 

“Resembles cohune-nut oil.” (Elsdon, p. 349.) 

“The kernels yield about 60 per cent of a hard cream-colored fat 
similar to palm-kernel oil.“ (Elsdon, p. 350.) 


Uses 
See palm-kernel oil. 


Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and pea- 
nut oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oüs, ete, 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 


Conx Om 
Uses 


EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“Used for the manufacture of margarine.” (Myddleton and Barry, 
p. 143; Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, pp. 36-37; vol. 2, pp. 177-178; Laucks, 
pp. 47-48.) 

Corn oil (maize oil) is used in the manufacture of lard substitutes,” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 3, p. 58; vol. 2, pp. 177-178; Laucks, pp. 47-48; 
Hilditch, p. 251.) 

“Tt Is used as an edible oil, more especially in the preparation of 
oleomargarine and artificial lard in the United States, although usually 
in admixture with cottonseed oil, since its pronounced odor is liable to 
be perceptible in the finished product.” (Mitchell, p. 65; Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 178.) 

“Well refined maize oil is used for edible purposes (salad oil). Since 
its ‘grainy’ taste is objectionable the edible quality is mostly mixed 
with edible cottonseed oil and other edible oils. * * Such maize 
oil as can not be employed for edible purposes is used chiefly in making 
soft soap, for which it is eminently suitable.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 177-178.) 

“Used for salad oil and for cooking purposes.” 
Laucks, pp. 47-48.) . 

SOAP MAKING, ESPECIALLY SOFT SOAP 

“Such maize oil as can not be employed for edible purposes is used 
chiefly in making soft soap, for which it is eminently suitable.” (Lew- 
kowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 177-178; Laucks, pp. 47-48.) 

“Used for soap making, especially soft and transparent soaps.” 
(Gill, p. 117.) 

“Can be used in the manufacture of soap.“ 
Lamborn, p. 70; Hilditch, p. 106.) 

RUBBER SUBSTITUTES 

“Used in the manufacture of rubber substitutes.” 
vol. 3, pp. 202-203.) 


(Elsdon, p. 204; 


(Ellis, pp. 382-383; 


(Lewkowitsch, 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


The crude ofl is dark colored, being heavily charged with albuminous 
matter. On refining it yields a bright yellow oil, which may be further 
refined to the almost complete absence of color. It possesses drying 
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properties sufficient to recommend it as a paint oll for special pur- 
poses.” (Lamborn, p. 71.) 

Used for painting.“ (Gm, p. 117.) 

“Tt is not sultable for paints or lubrication, although it is some- 
times used for paint.” (Laucks, pp. 47—48.) 

“A semidrying oll having somewhat better drying properties than 
cottonseed oil.” (Elsdon, p. 206; Laucks, pp. 47-48.) 


ILLUMINANT OR BURNING OIL 


“ Lower qualities are used as a burning oil.” 
pp. 177-178; Gill, p. 117.) 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 


ADULTERATION 
“When cottonseed oll is lower in price than maize oil the latter is 
extensively adulterated with cottonseed oil." (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 177-178.) 
“Used for adulterating other oils, as linseed, lard, and olive. 
p. 117.) 


(Gill, 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


von EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Imported corn oll would compete with domestic butter and lard when 
used for manufacture of butter and lard substitutes; it would also 
compete with domestic corn oll. 

For butter substitutes and lard substitutes, foreign oils such as 
coconut ofl, palm-kernel oll, and similar solid vegetable fats from the 
Far Bast and Africa compete with domestic corn oll. 

For salad oils, such foreign olls as poppy seed, rape. kapok, and 
sesame are competitive with domestic corn oil; imports of peanut, 
sunflower, soybean, and olive olls would also be competitive with domes- 
tic corn ofl for this purpose. Imported corn oll, for salad oll, would 
compete with domestic cottonseed, soybean, and peanut olls, 


SOAP MAKING 


Domestic corn of] is In competition with foreign liquid fats both vege- 
table and animal such as hardened fish oils and hardened marine ani- 
mal olls and most of the Hquid and solid vegetable oils and fats, includ- 
ing coconut, palm-kernel, soybean, rape, and mustard olls, ete. Im- 
ported corn oll would also be competitive for this purpose with domes- 
tie olls und fats, both vegetable and animal, such as lard, tallow, har- 
dened tish olls, soybean, peanut, and cottonseed oils, ete. 


RUBRER SUBSTITUTES 
Competitive for this purpose with castor oll, fish oil, linseed oll, ete, 
Coumon OIL, BATAVA OIL, on PATAVA Om 


Obtained from the kernels of the Brazilian palm tree, 

“The oll bears a striking resemblance to olive oll, and save for a 
distinctly lower refractive Index and n bardly appreciably lower iodine 
value, the analytical constants are strikingly similar, including its 
specific gravity of 0.9158. When subjected to Bellter's test, as modi- 
fled by Evers (Analyst, 1912, 37,488), it behaves in a similar way to 
olive oil.” (Bolton and Hewer (Analyst, 1017, 42).) 

Uses 

Same as palm-kernel oll. 

See also “ Brazilian palm olis,” 


Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 


FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, 
ete. 

SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and bydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oll, etc. 


COYAL PALM O. 
(Muriti fat) 


It grows abundantly in Costa Rica, Nicaragua, and upper Panama, 

“ Roth the oll and residue are similar in composition to that obtained 
from the coconut and other palms, and could be used in the manufac- 
ture of similar food products.” (Elsdon, p. 353.) 

“The fat has a pleasant taste and is similar 
(Lewkowiltech, vol. 2, p. 618.) 


to coconut oil.” 


Uses 
Same as palm-kernel oil and coconut oil: Edible purposes, 
making, candle making, paints, and lubricants. 
Possitle substitution or interchengeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 
For margarine and lard substitutes, it Is competitive with domestic 
oils and futs such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
olls; butter, edible tallow, lard, edible bydrogenated fish and whale olis, 
ete, 


soap 


FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olis, and bydrogenated 
dryings olls such as linseed oll, fish ofls, whale oil, ete, 
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Curcas Om (JATHROPA OIL) (Punx Nut Om) 
Obtained from fruit of Curcas puryaus and other purging nuts from 
Cape Verde and Comoro Islands. 
Uses 
SOAP MAKING 


“Used for soap making.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 514: Andes, p. 


101.) 

“The oll is used in Portugal for soap making, as an illuminant and 
as a lubricating ofl; it can hardly be considered suitable for the last- 
named purpose as the oll dries in about 24 hours.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 
2, p. 241.) 

ILLUMINANT OR BURNING OIL 

“Used as an illuminant or burning oll.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 

241; Wright and Mitchell, p. 614; Andes, p. 101.) 


MEDICINAL PURPOSES 


“It has marked purgative properties, and in India is used medici- 
nally.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 514.) 

“Used as a purgative and remedy for cutaneous eruptions,” 
p. 101.) 


(Andes, 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, aud hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oil, fish olis, whale oil, etc, 


Dika-Fat Group (Dika Fat, Dixa Om, OBa Om, Witn-Manco OID) 


Dika fat is obtained from the seed kernels of various kinds of Irvingia; 
also from Mangifera gabonensis or Irvingla gabonensis, which trees are 
indigenous to the West Coast of Africa. 


Uses 
SOAP MAKING 


“The fat would be useful for the soap industries.” 
vol. 2, p. 672.) 


(Lewkowitsch, 


CANDLE MAKING 
“The fat would be useful for the soap and candle industries.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 672. 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“The fat would be useful for the soap and candle Industries and 
might also be useful and might also prove suitable for edible purposes.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 672.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olis, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 
Dopper OIL on CAMELINE OIL 
Obtained from the seeds of Myagrun sateva, grown in Holland, south 
Germany, Hungary, and south Russia. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“The cold-drawn oll is occasionally employed for edible purposes.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 1438.) 
“The oll obtained by cold expression is sometimes used for food after 
clarification.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 521.) 
BOAP MAKING 
“Its chief use, however, is for soap making.” 
p. 143.) 
Used for soap making.” (Andes, p. 137.) 
It is used in the manufacture of soft soap.“ 
. 521.) 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 


(Wright and Mitchell, 


BURNING OIG 
(Andes, p. 187.) 
ADULTERATION 


Used as a burning oil.” 


“On account of its low price the oll is not likely to be adulterated. 
It is used In its turn for the adulteration of rape oil, in which it may 
be detected by a high iodine value.“ (Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 143.) 

“Used also, though Incidentally, as an adulterant in linseed oll. 
(Andes, p. 137; Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 143.) 

“It is used as an adulterant of rape oil.” 
p. 521.) 


(Wright and Mitchell, 


Possible substitution or interchangcability 
YOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hy- 
drogenated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oils, etc. 


Grape Step Om 
Obtained from the seeds of the grape. 
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Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“The cold-drawn oll is used for food.” 
516.) 
“Used for edible purposes, same as olive oll and fats.“ 
Ol.“) (Andes, p. 68.) 
“An edible oil.“ (Elsdon, p. 241.) 
AS A BURNING OIL 
“Used as a burning ofl.” (Andes, p. 68; Wright and Mitchell, p. 
516.) 


(Wright and Mitchell, p. 


(See “ Olive 


SOAP 
(Andes.) 
TURKEY RED OIL 
“In Horn's opinion it is preferable to castor oil for the manufacture 
of Turkey-red oil.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 516.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 
Imported grape seed oll could be refined and used for edible purposes 
and, if so, would compete with domestic corn, cottonseed, and pea- 
nut oils as a salad oil; when hydrogenated it would compete with 
domestic hydrogenated animal and vegetable oils, such as whale, fish, 
cottonseed, corn, peanut; also edible tallow, butter, and lard. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 
von PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Imported grape-seed oil would compete for this purpose with do- 
mestic soybean oil. 


MAKING 
“Used for soap.” 


HAZELNUT OIL 


“This oil is obtained from hazelnuts (Corylus avellana), the yield 
being about 50 to 55 per cent.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 480.) 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used for edible purposes when fresh and cold pressed.” 
p. 60.) 


(Andes, 


SOAP MAKING N 
“The oll obtained by hot expression is used for soap making.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 480.) 
“Used for soap making.” (Andes, p. 60.) 


LUBRICATION 


“The oil obtained by hot expression is used for lubrication,” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 480.) 
“Used for machine oil.” (Andes, p. 60.) 
BURNING OIL 


“The oll obtained by hot expression is used for burning.” 
and Mitchell, p. 480.) 
Used as a burning oil.” 


(Wright 


(Andes, p. 60.) 
ADULTERATION 


“The cold-drawn oil has a limited use in perfumery, and owing to 
its high price, is liable to be adulterated with olive oil.” (Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 480.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeabtlity 


FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


Imported hazelnut oil could be refined and used for edible purposes, 
and if so would compete with domestic corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils 
as a salad oil; when hydrogenated it would compete with domestic 
hydrogenated animal and vegetable oils such as whale, fish, cottonseed, 
corn, peanut; also edible tallow, butter, and lard. 

i FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 

Inties Burrer (ILL TALLOW) 

Obtained from the seeds of Bassia Longfolia, L. A tree indigenous to 
the southern part of India, A variety of this tree is also found in the 
Himalayas. 

Uses 


CANDLE MAKING 


“Used in the manufacture of candles.“ 
“Used in candle making.” (P. 532.) 


CONFECTIONERY 
(P. 582.) 


(Holde, p. 440.) 


“ Used as a chocolate fat.” 
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Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
olls and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, ete, 


FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 
LALLEMANTIA OIL 
Obtained from the seeds of Lallemantia iberica, a plant belonging to 
the Labiatae, which grows wild in the Caucasus and in the steppes of 
Turkestan and is cultivated in Russia. 
Uses 
VARNISHES 
“The oll belongs to the best drying oils, as indicated by its iodine 
value. It may find technical application as a substitute for 
linseed oil in the preparation of varnishes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
pp. 86-87.) 
“A drying oll which resembles linseed oil.” (Elsdon, p. 170.) 
“According to Richter, it is superior to linseed oil in drying properties, 
a specimen of the oil heated at 150° C. drying completely in 24 hours.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 551.) 


BURNING OIL 
“Used as a burning oll.“ (Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 86-87.) 
EDIBLE PURPOSES (LOCALLY) 


“Used locally as an edible oll.“ (Elsdon, p. 170; Lewkowitsch, vol. 
2, pp. 86-87.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES, LINOLEUM AND OILCLOTH 
Would compete with linseed and soybean oils. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 
Would compete with linseed and soybean oll. 
Lurra (Loara) Seep OIL 
Obtained from the seeds of the Loofah (Luffa aegyptica). 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“Used for edible purposes.” (Andes, p. 102.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE 


For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive with 
domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated peanut, corn, cottonseed, fish, whale, 
and soybean oils, 


PURPOSES 


SOAP MAKING 


Imported luffa-seed oll would be competitive for this purpose with 
domestic soap oils and fats, both vegetable and animal, such as lard, 
tallow, hardened fish, whale, soybean, peanut, cottonseed, and corn 
oils, ete. 

MASCASSAR OIL (Kusum OIL) 


Obtained from seeds of Schleichera trijuga, which grows in India, 
Ceylon, and Malay Archipelago. 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Locally it is used for burning and for medicinal and cooking pur- 
poses.” (Andes, p. 191.) 

“Used in the Indian villages as an illuminant and in the United 
Provinces for cooking purposes and medicinal purposes.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 564-566.) 

4S A BURNING OIL 


“Locally it is used for burning and for medicinal and cooking pur- 
poses.“ (Andes, p. 191.) 
ILLU MINANT 


“Used in the Indian villages as an illuminant and in the United 
Provinces for cooking purposes and medicinal purposes.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 564-566.) 

MEDICINAL PURPOSES 


* Locally it is used for burning and for medicinal and cooking pur- 
poses.” (Andes, p. 191.) 

“Used in the Indian villages as an illuminant and in the United 
Provinces for cooking purposes and medicinal purposes.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 564-566.) 
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Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
olls; butter; edible tallow; lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
olls, etc. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying olls, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 

Mapia Ott. 


Obtained from seeds of Madia sativa, a native plant of Chile and 
California, 
Usea 
EDIDLE PURPOSES 


“The cold-preased oll is employed for edible purposes.” 
vol. 2, p. 148.) 

“A semidrying oll, similar to sunflower in olls and seeds and similar 
in properties, suitable for edible purposes.” (Elsdon, p. 176.) 

“The cold-drawu oll is used as an edible oil.“ (Wright and Mitchell, 
p. 534.) 


(Lewkowitsch, 


48 A BURNING OIL 


“The ofl is chiefly used for burning.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 148.) 
“ Employed In the manufacture of soap and for burning and lubricat- 
ing purposes.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 534.) 
SOAP MAKING 
It Is also used for soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 148.) 
“ Employed in the manufacture of soap and for burning and lubricat- 
ing purposes." (Wright and Mitchell, p. 534.) 
LUBRICATION 
“Employed in the manufacture of soap and for burning and lubricat- 
ing purposes.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 534.) 
SAME USES AS SUNFLOWER OIL 
Same uses as sunflower oll. (See Sunflower oll.) 
There is no commercial production of madia oil anywhere at present. 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
YOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 
For margarine and lard substitutes madia oll when hydrogenated 
competes with domestic hydrogenated oils, such as corn, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, and peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils, also domestic 
lard, butter, and tallow. 
As a salad oll madia oll competes with the following domestic salad 
olis: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 
von SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying olls such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, etc. 
Munk Fat 
Obtained from the seeds of Mafura oleifera, a tree of East Africa. 
Uses 
SOAP MAKING 
“Fat is especially suited for soap and candle manufacture.“ 
. 192, 
è ” 5 in the manufacture of soap.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 622. 
CANDLE MAKING 
“Fat is especially suited for soap and candle manufacture.” 
p. 192.) 


(Andes, 


(Andes, 


Poasible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 


fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, ete. 


MaLapan TALLOW (Piney TALLOW) 
Obtained from seeds of Vateria indica, L., a large evergreen tree 
growing in India and the East Indies. 
Uses 
SOAP MAKING 
“Used in India for illuminating purposes and in the manufacture of 
soap." (Wright and Mitchell, p. 630.) 
ILLUMINANT 
“Used in India for illuminating purposes and in the manufacture 
of soap.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 630.) 
CANDLE MAKING 
Used in the manufacture of candles.” (Holde, p. 440.) 
EDIBLE PURPOSES (LOCALLY) 


“Used in India as an edible fat.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
591; Elsdon, p. 290.) 


pp. 589- 


Possible substitution or interchangeabitity 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
olls and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and 
peanut oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and 
whale oils, ete. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oll, fish ofls, whale oll, etc. 

MANKETTI OIL (SANGA-SANGA OIL OR N'SANA OIL) 

Manketti oll is obtained from nuts of Rioinodendron khautanenit, 
u large tree Indigenous to southwest Africa. 

Sanga-sanga oil is obtained from seeds of Ricinodendron africanum, 
a plant which grows in French West Africa. 


Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 


“Much like poppy-seed oil in varnish; manketti oil dries slower 
than linseed oil.” (Holde, p. 429.) 

“The oil (manketti oll) is a fairly good drying oll. The oll dries 
more slowly than linseed oil but forms a tougher film." (Andes, 
pp. 144-145.) 

“Sanga-sanga oll is a drying oll which resembles tung oll in its 
behavior.” (Andes, p. 145.) 

“Pieraerts asserts (Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1918, 430 A; Ann. du 
Musee, colon de Marseille, 1917, 5, 27-37) this ofl (sanga-sanga oll) 
dries more rapidly than linseed oll.“ (Andes, p. 145.) 

“An examination at the Imperial Institute shows 
(Ricinodendron africanum) to contain an of] which in 
resembled tung oiL” (Andes, p. 45.) 

Probably sanga-sanga oll could be substituted for 
linseed oil. 


these seeds 
Its behavior 


tung oil and 


Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
FOR PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Competes with domestic linseed oll. 
FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish, oils, whale oil, ete. 


Marcosa Ott. 
Usea 
EDIBLA PURPOSES 

“Used in the manufacture of vegetable butters or margarine,” 

(Lewkowitsch. vol. 3, p. 58.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 

olls and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and pea- 


nut oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and 
whale oils, etc. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated dryiug oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete. 


Mantra Fat 


Obtained from the kernels of Palma (attalea) maripa, Aubl. A palm 
which is indigenous to the West Indies but which also occurs in South 
America. 


Docs 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“ Maripa fat is used as an edible fat in the West Indies and French 
Guiana.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 624.) 
“It is used in the West Indies us a substitute for butter.” 
and Mitchell, p. 623.) 


(Wright 


PHARMACEUTICAL USES 
“Tt is also used in pharmacy.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 624.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
olls and fats such as hydrogenate cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
olis, ete. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 
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Meton-Seep OIL (SELE, WATBEMELON, IKPAN, SENAT) 

“Sele oil is produced from a variety of melon seeds produced in the 
Belgian Congo. It yields a semidrying oil which ‘is an excellent edible 
oil with good keeping properties.“ (Elsdon, p. 199.) 

“ Tkpan-seed oll is obtained in southern Nigeria from an unknown plant, 
probably of the family Cucurbitaceoe, which grows profusely in the Cross 
River district. A sample examined at the Imperial Institute, on extrac- 
tion with petroleum spirit, yielded 40 to 41 per cent of a pale yellow 
oll similar to cottonseed oil.“ (Andes, p. 105.) 4 

„ Senat-seed oil is the product of the senat plant, a kind of weed 
which grows extensively in the Sudan, and is cultivated in some dis- 
tricts. The seeds are obtained from Cucumis chate, a fruit of the melon 
type. The seed contains 29.5 to 38.4 per cent of oil, which is pale 
yellow, without smell, and bas no unpleasant taste.” (Andes, p. 104.) 

Uses 
Edible purposes, soap making, candle making, Turkey-red oil, and 
rubber substitutes. 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, imported watermelon-seed oil 
and ikpan-seed oil would compete with domestic butter, lard hydro- 
genated peanut, corn, whale, fish, cottonseed, and soybean oils. 

SOAP MAKING 


Imported watermelon and ikpan seed oil would also be competitive 
for this purpose with domestic soap oils and fats, both vegetable and 
animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened fish, whale, cottonseed, soybean, 
peanut, and corn oils, etc. 

MowraH-Srep OIL (MOWRAH BUTTER, MAHUA BUTTER) 

“Obtained from the seeds of Bassia latifoNa, a tree which is widely 
distributed in the northern province of India and is frequently culti- 
vated in East India.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 528-530.) 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used in the manufacture of vegetable butters or margarine.” 
kowitsch, vol. 3, p. 58.) 
“Used as an edible fat in India.” 
150; Wright and Mitchell, p. 602.) 
“Can be used for edible purposes.” (Hilditch, p. 97.) 
SOAP MAKING 
“Used for soap making.” (Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 150; Wright 
and Mitchell, p. 602; Hilditch, p. 97.) 
CANDLE MAKING 
“Used for candle making.“ (Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 
Wright and Mitchell, p, 602; Hilditch, p. 97.) 
“Used as a substitute for tallow in India.” 
pp. 528-530.) 


(Lew- 


(Fryer and Weston, vol. 1, p. 


150; 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 


Possible substitution or interchangeabdtlity 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, ete, 
SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 
MusrTarp-Seep OIL 
Obtained in Europe, Asia Minor, North America, and India from the 
seed of the black, white, or wild mustard plant, 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“ Used for adible purposes, same as olive and other fat oils.” 

p. 96; Eldson, pp. 207-208.) 
SOAP MAKING 

“Used in soap making and as a substitute for or adulterant in rape 
oil, to which it is closely similar.” (Chalmers, p. 10.) 

“The fatty oil is used as a lubricant, for the manufacture of soap, 
and as a burning oil.” (Holde, p. 368.) 

AS A BURNING OIL 


“The fatty ofl is used as a lubricant, for the manufacture of soap, 
and as a burning oll.“ (Holde, p. 368.) 
„Used as a burning oll.“ (Andes, p. 96; Elsdon, pp. 207-208.) 


INDIAN MUSTARD-SEED OIL 


(Andes, 


“Tt is pale yellow in color, has a slight odor and taste, and resembles 
the other mustard-seed oils in its chemical and physical characteristics. 
According to Le Sueur and Crossley, the natives of India use it as an 
edible and medicinal oll.“ (Mitchell and Wright, p. 501.) 
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Warr MUSTARD-SEED OIL 

This oil, obtained from the seeds of Sinapis alba, is used for lubricat- 
ing and illuminating purposes. 

“White mustard-seed oil is very similar to the black mustard oil in 
its chemical and physical properties, excepting that, as a rule, its 
iodine value is considerably lower.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 508.) 

BLACK MUSTARD-SEND OIL 

In its chemical composition it closely resembles rape oil * * * 
the oil is obtained as a by-product in the manufacture of ethereal 
mustard oil. It is not suitable for burning; therefore is chiefly used 
for soap making. Efforts have been made lately to introduce this oil 
under the name Sinapol' for cosmetic and pharmaceutical purposes as 
a substitute for olive oil.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 271-272.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR SOAP MAKING 

Could it be used for this purpose, and if so, it would be competitive 
with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soy- 
bean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as lin- 
seed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 

FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


Could be used for edible purposes, and if so would compete with 

domestic cottonseed, corn, and peanut oils as a salad and cooking oil, 
N'dAnT OIL 

Obtained from fruit of Plukenetia conophora, a climbing plant in 
Cameroons, 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“The fruits are gathered by the natives and the expressed oll used 
for edible purposes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 72.) 

“Used locally as an edible oil.” (Elsdon, p. 178; Andes, p. 141.) 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“The taste of the oll is similar to that of linseed oil. Its high 
iodine value also points to its use as a substitute for linseed oil.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 72; Andes, pp. 132-141.) 

“The oll is similar in its properties to linseed oll, and as the quanti- 
ties available are by no means negligible, its use as a substitute for the 
latter is by no means unlikely.” (Blsdon, p. 178.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“Its high fodine value also points to its use as a substitute for 
linseed oil.” (Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 72.) 

“The oll is similar in its properties to linseed oil, and as the quanti- 
ties available are by no means negligible, its use as a substitute for 
the latter is by no means unlikely.“ (Elsdon, p. 178.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 
Competitive with domestic linseed and menbaden oil, 
SOAP MAKING 

When hydrogenated it would be competitive with domestic oils and 
fats yielding hard soaps such as cottonseed, olive, peanut, hydrogenated 
fish, and whale oils, and for soft soaps it would be competitive with 
domestic drying oils such as soybean, menhaden, herring, ete. 

Nicwr-Seep OIL i 

Obtained from seeds of Gruzotia oleifera, cultivated on a large scale 
in India and Abyssinia, and to some extent in Germany, West Indies, 
and East Africa. 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“ If the seed is first pressed in the cold, it yields an edible oil.“ 

“The best qualities are employed as edible oil.” (Journal 
Chem. 1905, p. 358.) 

“It is largely used in India by the poorer classes, especially in the 
Deccan, as a substitute for ghee (butter fat).” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 
p. 186; Andes, pp. 137-138.) 

“The cold-pressed of] is the only one used for edible purposes. It 
is largely used in this way, especially in India, and of recent years 
quantities of the oil have been used in margarine manufacture in this 
country (England).” (Elsdon, pp. 178-179.) 

SOAP MAKING 

„The oil of the second expression is richer in free fatty acids, 
is, therefore, used in soap making.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 136.) 

“Used for soap making.” (Andes, pp. 137-138.) 

PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“The ofl of the second expression is richer in free fatty acids, 
is, therefore, used as a substitute for linseed oil.” (Lewkowitsch, 
2, p. 136.) 


Soc, 


and 


Possible substitution or interchangceability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes nigerseed oil when hydrogenated 
competes with domestic hydrogenated oiis such as corn, cottonseed, 


1930 


sunflower, and peanut olls, hydrogenated whale 
domestic lard, butter, and tallow. 

As a salad ofl, nigerseed oll competes with the following domestic 
salad olis: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oiis. 


von 


and fish olls; also 


SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, suntlower, peanut, and corn olls, and hydro- 
genated drying olls, such as linseed oll, fsh oiis, whale oll, etc. 

Orricica Far 

Obtained from kernels of olticica (several ‘species of Moquilea and 
Conepti, belonging to the Rosacea), which is Indigenous to Brazil, 

“Resembles tung oll.“ (Morrell and Wood, pp. 67-68.) 

Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

„It is an oil which should be of value in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes, and linoleum.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 569.) 

“This ofl may be regarded as a possible substitute for tung oil in 
the manufacture of varnishes and linoleum.” (Andes, p. 121.) 

LINOLEUM 

“It is an oll which should be of value in the manufacture of paints, 
varnishes, and linoleum.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 569.) 

“This off may be regarded as a possible substitute for tung oil in 
the manufacture of varnishes and linoleum.” (Andes, p. 121.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
PAINTS AND YARNISHES 

It would be competitive with domestic linseed and menhaden oils. 

LINOLEUM 


It would be competitive with domestic linseed and menbaden olls. 
SOAP MAKING 

When hydrogenated, it would be competitive with domestic oils and 
fats yielding hard soaps such as cottonseed, olive, peanut, hydrogenated 
fsh and whale olls, and for soft soaps it would be competitive with 
domestic drying olls such as soybean, menhaden, herring, etc, 

PARAGUAY Palu-Nor Ow (Mocaya Om, MOCAYA BUTTER, Mocasa BOTTER) 

From kernels of Acrocomia scierocarpa, a tree similar to coconut 
palm and which grows in vast forests in South America, particularly 
in Paraguay. 

“The kernels contain 60 to 70 per cent of a fat which greatly resem- 
bles coconut oll in its color, odor, and consistence.” (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 619.) 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“If obtained from fresh fruits, so that there is not more than 10 
per cent of free acids, it could be refined for margarine making. Its 
value is alightly below that of palm oil." (Bisdon, pp. 351-352. 

Also used in chocolate fats and butter substitutes. “ Well refined 
palm-nut off is sald to have as good keeping qualities as coconut,” 
(Laucks, p. 89.) 

SOAP MAKING 
„Ol ia used for soap making.” (Laucks, p. 89.) 
“The oll is suitable for soap manufacture.” (Elsdon, pp. 351-352.) 
Possible substitwiion or interchangcabdility 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and 
peanut olls, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and 
whale olls, etc. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying olls, such as linseed ofl, fish ollis, whale oll, etc. 

PRACH-KERNEL OIL 


Obtained from peach kernels, It resembles almond oil very closely. 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“An edible ofl." (Elsdon, pp. 2562-256.) 
MEDICINAL AND COSMETIC 
“Same as olive oil.” (Andes, p. 56.) 
ADULTERATION 


“The oll is cbiefly used for adulteration or for substitution of 
almond ofl. The commercial ‘Almond Oil, Fr.,“ is frequently a mixture 
of peach-kernel oll with apricot-kernel oll. Pench-kernel ofl 
is adulterated In its turn with poppy-seed oll; in some cases commer- 
cial peach-Kerne] oil was found to be hazelnut oil.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 292-295.) 
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Possible substitution or interchangcability 
von EDIBLE PURPOSES AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 
Competitive with almond, plum kernel, cherry kernel, apricot kernel, 
and olive olls; also with refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, 


soybean, sesame, and peanut oils for salad oil and as a cooking oll; also 
with butter and lard. 5 
PLUM-KERNEL Ork 
Obtained from plum kernels, 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“According to De Negri and Fabris, it is used, especially in Wurttem- 
berg, as an edible oil and for burning.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 497.) 
“ Used for edible purposes.” (Andes, p. 57.) 
ADULTERATION 


“It resembles almond oil in its characteristics and is sometimes used 
to adulterate that oll.“ (Wright and Mitchell, p. 497.) 

“The oll is chiefly used to adulterate almond oil.” 
vol. 2, p. 292.) 


(Lewkowitsch, 


485 A BURNING OIL 


“According to De Negri and Fabris, it is used, especially in Wurttem- 
berg, as an edible oil and for burning.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 497.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR RDIBLE PURPOSES AND PHARMACEUTICAL PURPOSES 

Competitive with almond, peach-kernel, cherry-kernel, apricot-kerncl, 
and olive oils; also with refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, Soy- 
beans, sesame, and peanut oils for salad oil and as a cooking oll; also 
with butter and lard. 

Poul Om 


Obtained from seeds of Carthamus orycantha, a wild plant which 
grows in northwest India, 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


” Used for food purposes in India.“ (Andes, p. 152.) 

“A yellow oll is obtained by expression, which has been used as an 
adulterant of ghee, so that there seems no reason to suppose that it 
may not be used legitimately as a substitute for ghee and as a constitu- 
ent of edible fats.” (Elsdon, p. 181.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR BDIRLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes poli oil, when hydrogenated, com- 
petes with domestic hydrogenated oils, such as corn, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, and peanut olis; hydrogenated whale and fish oiis; also domestic 
lard, butter, and tallow. 

As a salad oll, poli oll competes with the following domestic salad 
oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 

FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olls; and bydrogenated 
drying olls, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete, 

PAINTS AND YARNISHES 

Competes with domestic linseed oil. 

PUMPEIN-Serp OIL 

Pumpkin-seed oil is obtained by expression or extraction from the 
decorticated seeds of Cucurbita pepo. 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“It is largely used as an edible oil, particularly in Austria and 
Hungary. Poda states that in Austria-Hungary it ranks next to olive 
ofl in price. The ofl obtained by cold expression is yiscous and of a 
brownish-green color, that extracted by menns of solvents being of a 
redder color.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 538.) 

“The better qualities are used for edible purposes.” (Andes, p. 102.) 

“The cold-drawn oll is used for edible purposes in Austria, Hungary, 
and Russia; the oll from a large cucumber grown on the Slave Coast 
is said to surpass olive oil in flavor.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 
1864-166.) 

BURNING OIL 

“The lower qualities of pumpkin-seed oll serye as a burning oil.” 
(Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, pp. 164—166.) 

“The crude grades are used for burning in lamps.” (Andes, p. 102.) 

ILLUMINATING 

It is largely used as an illuminating oil, particularly in Austria and 

Hungary.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 538.) 


ADULTERATION 


“The edible off is frequently adulterated with linseed, cottonseed, 
sesame, and rape olls,” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 164—166.) 
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“The oils principally used for adulterating pumpkin-seed oil are 
linseed, sesame, cottonseed, and rape oils.” (Wright and Mitchell, 
p. 539.) 

VERMIFUGE 

“The oil extracted with ether is also employed as a vermifuge.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 538.) 

SOAP MAKING 

“During the war pumpkin seed from a yariety of pumpkin which 
contains much seed was used in Rumania as a source of oil. This 
yielded on extraction with petroleum ether 40 to 42 per cent of a green 
oil, which was found suitable for soap making.” (Andes, p. 102.) 

LUBRICATION 

“During the war pumpkin seed from a variety of pumpkin which 
contains much seed was used in Rumania as a source of oll. This yielded 
on extraction with petroleum ether 40 to 42 per cent of a green oil, 
which was found suitable for lubricating greases.” (Andes, p. 102.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Imported pumpkin-seed oil for this purpose would compete with 
domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated whale, fish, cottonsecd, peanut, 
corn, and soybean olls. 

SOAP MAKING 


Imported pumpkin-seed of] would be competitive for this purpose 
with domestic soap oils and fats, both vegetable and animal, such as 
lard, tallow, hardened fish, soybean, peanut, whale, cottonseed, and 
corn oils, ete. 


SarrLower On. 
Obtained from seeds of saffron plant, Carthamus tinclorius, 
“It is dextro-rotary and resembles walnut and- poppy oils in 
general characteristics.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 574.) 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 
“It has a pleasant taste simulating that of sunflower oil so that it 
can be largely used for edible purposes.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 
106-111.) 
“An edible oil and also a drying oil.” (Elsdon, pp. 183-184.) 


“In India it is used as a drying oil and also for cooking.” 
and Mitchell, p. 574.) 


its 


(Wright 


SOAP MAKING 

“ Safllower oil possesses good drying powers and, although it can not 
replace linseed oil in all its applications, it should certainly form a 
substitute for it in many instances and find extended use in the manu- 
facture of soft soap.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 106-111.) 

LINOLEUM 

“Used in India for producing linoleum,” 

p. 111.) 


(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, 


USED AS A BURNING OIL 
“ Used in Egypt as a burning oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 111.) 
PAINTS AND YARNISHES 


“An edible oil and also a drying oil.” (Elsdon, pp. 183-184.) 

“In India it is used as a drying oil and also for cooking. Mixed 
with latharge it absorbed 8.2 per cent of oxygen (Mann and Kanitkar). 
White-lead paints prepared with safflower oil dry with a more glossy 
surface than those made with boiled linseed oil.” (Wright and Mitchell, 
p. 574.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes foreign safflower oil when hydro- 
genated would be competitive with domestic hydrogenated oils, such as 
corn, cottonseed, soybean, and peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish 
oils; also domestic lard, butter, and tallow, 

As a salad oll, foreign safflower oil would be competitive with the 
following domestic salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils, etc. 


PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Imported safflower ofl for this purpose is competitive with domestic 
drying oils, such as linseed, soybean, walnut, hempseed, etc. Domestic 
safflower oil when available would be in competition with similar foreign 
drying olls, such as perilla, lumbang, tung, hempseed, etc. 


LINOLEUM 


Domestic safflower oil when available would be in competition with 
foreign oils, such as perilla, tung, hempseed, n'gart, lumbang, etc. 
Imported safflower oil competes with domestic products and also with 
domestic menhaden oll. 

SOAP MAKING 

Imported safflower ofl competes for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and 
corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish oils, 
whale oil, ete. 
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SARVARRI Far (Scart Fat on SURAHWA Far) 


From seeds of Caryocar Butyrosum, Willd, or C. Tornentosum or C. 
Nuciferum., 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

“The fat, which is a firm, brittle solid, is snow white in color, 
practically odorless, and with a very pleasant taste. It is an edible 
fat, par excellence, but owing to the fact that it does not mold well, 
is unsuitable alone as a cacao butter substitute; but if mixed with softer 
fats the difficulty might be overcome. Needless to say, it would serve, 
in admixture with suitable oils, as a margarine fat, lard substitute, or 
baking fat.“ (Elsdon, pp. 294-295.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeabdility 
von EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, ete, 

FOR SOAP MAKING 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making ofls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 

FOR CANDLE MAKING 
Competitive for this purpose with domestic tallow and other hard fats. 
SHEA BUTTER (BAMBUK BUTTER, Karrre OIL, GALAM BUTTER) 

“ Obtained from the seeds of bassie parkii, a tree resembling the Ameril- 
can oak, which grows to a gigantic size and occurs in enormous quanti- 
ties on the West Coast of Africa and in the French and English Soudan.” 
(Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 534.) 

Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 

Used in the manufacture of vegetable butter or margarine.” 
kowitsch, vol. 3, p. 58.) 

“It is used as an edible fat in west Africa and is now exported for 
manufacture Into a lard substitute, whilst the stearine separated 
from the fat is used as a chocolate fat.” (Mitchell, p. 89; Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 631.) 

“Although not hitherto obtained in a sufliciently pure state for 
European edible purposes, there is no doubt that this could be effected 
by the use of scientific methods of extraction.” (Hilditch, p. 97.) 

CANDLE MAKING 
Used in the manufacture of candles.“ (Holde, p. 440.) 
Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, etc, 


(Lew- 


FOR SOAP MAKING 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oil, etc. 


STILLINGIA OIL 


Obtained from the seeds of the Chinese tallow tree, known as Stil- 
lingia sebifera, which is grown extensively in China, northwestern India, 
the Punjob, and the West Indies. The tree has also been introduced 
into California, South Carolina, Florida, and Texas. 

Uses 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

“ Stillingia oil has very good drying powers, absorbing 8.72 per cent 
and 12.45 per cent of oxygen after two and eight days, respectively, in 
Livache's test.“ (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, p. 92.) 

“The seeds contain two kinds of oils, that in the mesocarp yielding 
Chinese vegetable tallow, whilst the kernels yield a drying oil which, 
although not exported to any extent, might be used as a substitute for 
linseed oil.” (Elsdon, p. 184.) 

“ Resembles linseed oil slightly.” (Elsdon, p. 184.) 

“A good drying oll.” (Hilditch, p. 107; Laucks, p. 41.) 

It resembles linseed oil in character, being a very good drying oll, 
but can be distinguished from that oil by its strong laeyo-rotatory 
power.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 575.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
PAINTS AND VARNISHES 

Imported stillingia oil would be competitive with domestic linseed and 
menhaden oils, 

SOAP MAKING 


Imported stillingia ofl when hydrogenated would be competitive with 
domestic olls and fats yielding hard soaps, such as cottonseed, olive, 
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peanut, hydrogenated fish and whale oils, and for soft soaps it would 
be competitive with domestic drying olls, such as soybean, menhaden, 
herring, ete. 
SUNFLOWER OIL 
It is extracted from the seeds of the sunflower (Helianthus annus L.) 
grown on large scale in South Russia, Hungary, China, and India, 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“Used as an edible oll.“ (Wright aud Mitchell, p. 576; Mitchell, p. 
70; Gim, p. 116; Laucks, p. 47.) 

“The sunflower is cultivated for the sake of its seeds on an immense 
scale in Russia, Italy, India, and China, ‘The seeds, raw or roasted, are 
used in Russia as an article of diet. The oll recovered from them by 
crushing is, when refined, considered by some to equal olive oil for 
edible purposes.” (Chalmers, p. 10.) 

“In Russia sunflower oll is used in the manufacture of margarine, 
and mixtures of this ofl with coconut oll, butter, and oleomargarinc 
are even fraudulently substituted for genuine butter.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, p. 37.) 

“The cold-pressed oil is an excellent! edible oll, being largely used as a 
salad ofl and for the manufacture of margarine.” (Elsdon, p. 185.) 

“Used in the manufacture of margarine.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 
136-140; Elsdon, p. 186; Wright and Mitchell, p. 577.) 

“The oil obtained from the seeds is considered to equal olive oil for 
edible purposes.” (Martin, p. 61.) 

“Used as an edible oll, like olive and other vegetable olls.” 
p. 182.) 


(Andes, 


SOAP MAKING 

Its chief use, bowever, is in soap and candle making.” 
p. 10.) 

“The hot-expressed oll ls employed in soap making (soaps for textile 
purposes). Unless the oll contains a high proportion of free fatty acids 
it is unsuitable for soap making by the cold process.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 186-140.) 

“For soap.” (Martin, vol. 1, p. 12; Andes, p. 182; Laucks, p. 47; 
Gill, p. 116.) 


(Chalmers, 


PAINTS AND VAENISHES 

“It Is also used for the manufacture of Russian varnishes.” 
kowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 136-140.) 

“A drying oll but inferior to linseed ofl.” 

Used in paints in place of linseed oll.“ 

“A slow drying ofl, used in some varnishes.” 
and Mitchell, p. 576; GM, p. 110.) 

CANDLE MAKING 
“Used in candle making.” (Chalmers, p. 10.) 
ILLUMINANT OR BURNING OIL 

“Used as a burning oll or Muminant.” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 

576; Gill, p. 116.) 


(Lew- 


(Elsdon, p. 186.) 
(Andes, p. 132.) 


(Laucks, p. 47; Wright 


ADULTERATION 
“Uses, for adulteruting other olls such as olive oil.” 


(Gill, p. 116.) 
“It is sometimes used as an adulterant of olive oll and as a substi- 


tute for cottonseed ofl and other seed oils.” (Elsdon, p. 186.) 
“Sunflower ol! is sometimes used to adulterate olive oll (Allen).” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 577.) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
YOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes sunflower oll when hydrogenated 
competes with domestic hydrogenated oils such as corn, cottonseed, 
soybean, and peanut olls, bydrogenated whale and fish olls; also do- 
mestic lard, butter, and tallow. 

As a salad oll, sunflower oll competes with the following @omestic 
salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut olls. 


FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying olls such as linseed oil, Osh ollis, whale oll, etc. 
TOMATO-SEED OIL 


Obtained from seeds of tomato. A waste product of tomato canning 
industry of the United States and Italy. 
Can be made from residue of tomato canning and ketchup making. 


Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


“The oll is suitable for culinary and salad purposes.” (Andes, p. 98.) 

“It is estimated that in the United States about 200,000 tons of 
tomatoes are annually pulped, and that the moist waste amounts to 
about 16,000 tons, corresponding to approximately 5,300 tons of dry 
waste, ylelding about 1,500 tons of dry seeds and 1.800 tons of dry 
skins, Under the present conditions about 343 tons per annum of 
tomato-seed oll would be available in the United States, Experiments 
have shown that the oll has a digestibility value of 97, which compares 
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favorably with the value of olive, almond, and cottonseed oils. It would 
be useful as a culinary and salad oil and would probably yield a satis- 
factory hydrogenation product for margarine.” (Elsdon, pp. 210-211.) 


SOAP MAKING 


“Tt is stated to yleld a soap of good texture and having excellent 
lathering properties.” (Andes, p. 98.) 

“By cold saponification with caustic soda it vieids a soap of good 
texture with excellent lathering properties. The ofl is of a pale yellow 
color having a pleasant nutlike odor and taste. It has pronounced dry- 
ing properties of the order of those of cottonseed oll. (Elsdon, pp. 
210-211.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
EDIBLE PURPOSES 


For margarine and lard substitutes, domestic tomato-seed oil, when 
hydrogenated, and if available would be competitive with foreign vege- 
table fats, such as coconut, palm-kernel oil, and similar fats, and with 
hydrogenated whale, fish, soybean, peanut aud corn oils, etc.; imported 
tomato-seed oll for this purpose would compete with domestic butter, 
lard, hydrogenated, peanut, corn, and soybean oils. For salad oils, such 
foreign oils as poppyseed, rape, kapok, and seasame would be competi- 
tive with domestic tomato-seed of]; imports of peanut, sunflower, soy- 
bean, and olive oils would also be competitive with domestic tomato- 
sced oll for this purpose; imported tomato-seed oll would be competitive 
with domestic peanut, corn, and cottonseed oils, or salad oils. 

SOAP MAKING 

Domestic tomato-seed oil would be, if available, in competition with 
foreign soap olls and fats both vegetable and animal, such as hardened 
fish oils and hardened marine animal oils and most of the liquid and 
solid vegetable olls and facts including coconut, palm-kernel,. soybean, 
rape, and mustard olls, ete. Imported tomato-seed oll would also be 
competitive for this purpose with domestic soap oils and fats, both 
vegetable and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened fish, soybean, pea- 
nut, whale, cottonseed, and corn olls, etc. 

TUCAN-KERNEL OIL 

Obtained from kernels of the palm, Astrocaryum Valgare, mart, grow- 

ing abundantly in Central America. 
Uses 

“The fat is similar to palm-kernel oll, but is harder and has a some- 
what higher melting point. It should be of value for all those purposes 
for which palm-kernel oil is used.“ (Elsdon, p. 353.) 

See uses listed under palm-kerne! oil. 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 
ron BDIBLE PURPOSES 
For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
olls, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, ete, 
FOR SOAP MAKING 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, etc. 
WALNUT OIL 
Obtained from the kernels of the walnut tree (Juglaus regia L.). 
Uses 
EDIBLE PURPOSRS 


“An edible oll.“ (Mitchell, p. 71; Elsdon, pp. 185-186; Andes, p. 
130.) 

“Good grade oil is used in Europe for edible purposes.“ 
p. 42.) 

“The cold-pressed oll, when fresh, is occasionally used as an edible 
oll, but the hot-pressed ojl has a sharp and disagreeable flavor. It soon 
becomes rancid, and is then said to have a purgative effect.” (Wright 
and Mitchell, pp. 584-585.) 


(Laucks, 


PAINTS 

“Used in white paints.” (Mitchell, p. 71.) 

“The best qualities of walnut oil are almost colorless; such oll is 
therefore preferred to any other for the making of white paints for 
artists. These paints are less liable to crack than the paints made with 
linseed oil.” (Lewkowitsch, vol. 2, pp. 102-103.) 

“Used for ofl colors.“ (Andes, p. 130.) 

“The oil has good drying properties and is used in special grades of 
paints for artists’ use. Such paints are less liable to crack than linseed- 
oll paints.” (Laucks, p. 42.) 

“It is also employed as a lamp oil, but its chief use is as a medium 
for white paint, for which its pale color renders it more suitable than 
linseed oll.“ (Wright and Mitchell, pp. 584-585.) 

“In consequence of the absence of color, these oils (walnut oil and 
poppy-seed oil), which have practically the same ‘drying’ properties as 
Unsed oll, are used in the production of the most superior classes of 
paints and notably in artists’ colors.“ (Hilditch, p. 110.) 
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“Walnut of] containing considerable amounts of free fatty acids is 
used in the manufacture of soft soaps.” (Lewkowltsch, vol. 2, p. 103.) 

“Used for soap making.” (Andes, p. 130.) 

„ High-acid oil is unsuitable for paints and Is used for soft soap.“ 
(Laucks, p. 42.) 

AS A BURNING OIL 

“Used as an iluminant or burning oil.” 
and Mitchell, pp. 584-585.) 

ADULTERATION 

“It may be adulterated with linseed, sesame, peanut, or resin oil.” 
(Mitchell, p. 71.) 

„Walnut oil has good drying powers. Its comparatively high price 
acts as an incentive to adulterate it with linseed oil. * * * Walnut 
oll in its turn is used as an adulterant of olive oil, its higher iodine 
absorption being corrected by the addition of lard oll.“ (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 2, pp. 102-103.) 

„Walnut ofl is generally high priced and may be adulterated by lin- 
seed, poppy, ete.” (Laucks, p. 42.) 

„According to Kebler, it is very extensively adulterated in America. 
+ „ * Walnut oil is sometimes also adulterated with sesame and 
earthnut oils, and with rosin oils, and is itself used as an adulterant 
for olive oil.” (Wright and Mitchell, pp. 584-585.) 

Possible substitution or interchangeability 
FOR EDIBLE PURPOSES 


As a salad oil it would be competitive with domestic oils, such as 
olive, cottonseed, corn, peanut, soybean, etc. For margarine and lard 
substitutes it would be competitive with domestic oils and fats, such as 
hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils, butter, edible 
tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 

PAINTS 

As a paint oil it is used chiefly in Europe in the making of artists“ 
colors; in China and Europe it is used to some extent for edible pur- 

oses. 

3 It would be competitive with linseed, almond, peach kernel, apricot 
kernel, and plum kernel oils. 
SOAP MAKING 


(Andes, p. 130; Wright 


When hydrogenated, it would be competitive with oils and fats yield- 
ing bard soaps such as hydrogenated cottonseed, olive, peanut, fish and 
whale oils, and for soft soaps, competitive with domestie drying oils such 
as soybean, menhaden, herring, etc. 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Then finally there is an Exhibit I, sum- 
marizing the subject of hydrogenation and interchangeability. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

ExHIBIT I 
HYDROGENATION AND INTERCHANGEABILITY 

The discovery and subsequent development of the process of hydro- 
genation or the hardening of liquid oils has revolutionized the oil and 
fat industry. 

By the process of hydrogenation a liquid oil can be converted into a 
solid fat of any desired consistency, depending on the extent to which 
the hardening process is carried. Coupled with this development, have 
come improved processes for refining and deodorizing oils and fats so 
that a wide range of raw materials can now be used to produce a 
tasteless, odorless oil or fat suitable for edible purposes either as a salad 
oil, as a butter substitute, or lard substitute. In fact, Lewkowitsch states 
that almost all of the vegetable cold-drawn oils, when prepared from 
fresh seeds or fruits, are suitable for edible purposes. In soap making, 
except for certain specialized types, it can now be made from. almost 
any kind of oil, fat, or grease, so far as the technical possibilities are 
concerned, although, of course, some materials are preferable to others. 

The following excerpts from statements of various authorities give a 
survey of the significance of the process of hydrogenation: 

“Most of the vegetable cold-drawn oils, if prepared from fresh seeds 
or fruits, are suitable for edible purposes, as also for the preservation 
of foodstuffs (e. g., olive oil in the sardine industry), Hence practi- 
cally every vegetable oil with the exception of those containing toxic 
substances (op. tung oil, candle-nut oll, ealophylluma, castor oil, curcas 
oil, croton oil, and also the oils from the Byronia dioica and Cytisus 
laburnum and the oils belonging to the chaulmoogra group) or un- 
pleasant ethereal oils like mace butter, may be and indeed is so em- 
ployed as has been pointed out already in chapter 14. Naturally much 
depends on the demand made as to palatableness, by the population in 
the various countries of the world. Thus, whereas rape oil and linseed 
oil find a ready market for edible purposes in India these oils are at 
present only used in exceptional cases as table oils in western Europe. 
They are replaced in richer countries by cottonseed oil, sesame oil 
(arachis), peanut oil, poppy-seed oil, and olive oil.” (Lewkowitsch, 
vol. 3, p. 26.) 

„For years the dream of the oil chemist was to find a solution to the 
problem of converting oleic acid into stearic acid or olein into stearin, 
simply by the addition of hydrogen so as to make valuable hard fats 
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from relatively cheap material. è Now the problem is solved 
and in different parts of the globe dozens of plants turning out daily 
enormous quantities of ‘hardened oil’ prepared by the treatment of 
vegetable or other oil with hydrogen have been established. So eagerly 
bas the oil-handling world lent itself to the idea that already the 
stearin market has lost its firmness and much speculation is rampant 
as to the nature of price readjustments which, perhaps, are on the way. 
Unquestionably hydrogenation or hardened oil has taken its place in 
the oll market as a staple product.” (Elts, p. 1.) 

“ By varying the duration of the hydrogenating process it is possible 
to convert oils into fats of any desired degree of hardness, from a soft 
fatlike butter to a hard tallow of high melting point. The longer the 
hydrogenation is continued the lower becomes the iodine value, until 
eventually it becomes practically nil. The refractometer value is also 
reduced, but the acid value, saponification value, and amount of un- 
saponifiable matter are but little affected. In the case of oils containing 
hydroxyl groups, such as a castor oil, the hydroxyl value is lowered 
(Normann and Hugel).” (Wright and Mitchell, p. 454; Mitchell, p. 
113). 

Uses of hydrogenated olls.—In the earlier applications of oils hard- 
ened by hydrogenation the candle industry and soap industry were first 
benefited, and it was only at a somewhat later stage that edible products 
were prepared. A hydrogenated oil intended for technical purposes was 
made from whale oil in Germany, and sold under the name “ candelite.” 

“The simplification of the hydrogenation process has led to the use 
of such products in place of the mixtures of oils and fats previously 
used for the preparation of margarine, artificial lard, and the like. 
Instead of mixtures of cottonseed or similar oils with oleostearin, cot- 
tonseed oil, or other oils, either alone or in admixture with soft fats, 
such as coconut oil, are hydrogenated until of the desired consistency 
for margarine. In some factories hydrogenated oils are blended with 
fats or olls which have not been treated by the process, but Ellis con- 
siders that better results are obtained by using a single ofl hydrogenated 
to the desired extent.” (Wright and Mitchell, pp. 456-457.) 

“Another use of hydrogenated oils is in the manufacture of lubri- 
cants and mixtures containing such products are upon the market.” 
(Wright and Mitchell, p. 457.) 

“By the so-called method of hardening fats and oils—that is, by 
treating them with hydrogen—they are converted from the cheaper 
liquid into the higher-priced solid form, but their taste and odor are so 
improved that they might serve for culinary purposes, while without 
being subjected to the hardening process, they could not possibly be 
thus employed. Even the various grades of fish oil can thus be rendered 
available as food materials. * * By this hardening process even 
the waste fats (foots) obtained in refining can be utilized not only for 
soap making but also for foodstuffs. In short. by suitable treatment 
with hydrogen, all oleaginous matter may be converted into edible sub- 
stances.” (Dr. Hugo Scheweitzer, in an address before German Univer- 
sity League, New York City, February 8, 1915, Ellis, p. 349.) 

“The total cost of the hardening operation differs widely in different 
places, and varies some with the degree of hardness to be produced. 
It is said to average around 1 cent per pound. In some places it has 
been done for a eommercial toll of 1% cents, which presumably leaves 
a profit.“ (Thompson, Special Agents Series Bureau of Foreign and 
Domestic Commerce; Ellis, p. 352.) 

“As an instance of the commercial applicability of the hydrogenation 
process, we may look for a moment at the soap-making industry. The 
ideal substance for the soap maker to work with may be said to be tallow. 
It is a firm substance and yields a firm seap such as we are accustomed 
to. Tallow, however, is expensive and is obtainable only in strictly 
limited amounts. (This was written during the World War.) The 
soap maker accordingly falls back upon some of the harder oils, such as 
coconut oil, palm oil, and palm-kernel oil. These oils are also expensive 
and are in increasing demand in other industries. If, however, the 
soap maker tries to replace them with one or other of the abundant 
naturally liquid oils, such as whale oil, soybean oll, and so on, his 
product loses greatly in quality, and is apt to be a soft, sticky mass, 
unusable or unsalable as soap for many purposes. By hardening these 
oils before using them in the soap kettle, he obtains a substance prac- 
tically identical with tallow without affecting the yield from them 
of that valuable by-product of the soap-making industry—glycerin. The 
hydrogenation process thus throws open to the soap maker a wide range 
of oils which otherwise would be next to useless for his purpose.” 
(Chalmers, pp. 106-107.) 

“Similar remarks apply to the candle-making industry, which, again, 
calls largely for fats rather than oils. For certain edible productions, 
notably margarine and chocolate, fats are now in demand to a greater 
extent than can be conveniently met from natural sources of supply. 
(This was written during the World War.) Whatever may be the case 
to-day—it is very difficult to find out exactly how matters do stand at 
present—it is certain that artificially hardened oils will soon be in ex- 
tensive and acknowledged use for edible purposes. Just for the moment 
there is a feeling of uncertainty as to this employment of them, for it 
is not yet settled how far the possible presence in the hardened oils 
of a small amount of the nickel or other catalyst is harmful to the 
human constitution. 
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“The chief oil hardened at present is whale oil. Increasing quantities 
of cottonseed, linseed, soybean, coconut, and other oils are, however, also 
being subjected to the process, so that the subject is one quite properly 
falling within the scope of this volume. 

“e » > Hardened olls are white, tasteless, odorless substances 
of tailow-like consistency. ‘Theoretically, at least, they should all be 


identical, whatever may be the particular oil started with, and in prac- | 


tice such identity seems to be attained, at least in the oil freshly hard- 
ened, but there is some uncertainty whether a hardened oil, if kept 
long enough will or will not develop some characteristics of its parent. 
Thus, bardened whale ofl may, sooner or later, develop a fishy smell, 
and hardened coconut oll the characteristic smell of coconuts. In 
practice, however, the oils are usually hardened at the soap works, or 
wherever else they are used, or are otherwise employed with but little 
interval between belng hardened and being treated in industrial proc- 
esses.” (Chalmers, p. 107.) 


Mr. SHEPPARD. I trust that what I have said will justify 
the Senate in not placing on the free list palni-kernel oil, sesame 
oil, and the other oils. mentioned in this amendment. It would 
merely mean that they would come in competition with articles 
which can be produced here, and which are just as good used 
for the same purposes. 

(During the course of Mr. SHEPPARD'S speech, the following 
letters were offered by Mr. Fuss for printing in the Recorp, and 
were ordered printed at the end of Mr. SsHepparp’s remarks:) 


MONTANA State FARM Bureav, 
Clarkston, Mont., March 13, 1929. 
Mr. Jons B. GORDON, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Desk Sin: I can see no excuse for raising the tariff on nonedible oils 
that do not come into competition with locally produced oils just to 
increase our costs that much, 

am strong for getting the farmer what he Is entitled to but do not 
make demands that are out of line with good judgment. Some of the 
high-tariff people are doing just that thing, and the “kick back,” I am 
thinking, Is going to be unpleasant. 

Yours very truly, 
W. L. STOCKTON, 


WEST VIRGINIA STATE GRANGE, 
Walker, W. Va., March 8, 1929. 
Mr. Jou» B. Gorpor, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Drar Sin: You will pardon my delay in answering your former brief, 
but it is better late than never. I wish to assure you that I have been 
very much interested in this very thing and have been working against 
this matter for some time. Therefore, I have given much study to your 
former brief and have put it squarely before the leading farmers and 
dalrymen of our State, and especially before the members of our order, 
and was just about ready to make the reply when I received your letter 
containing a second brief. Now, just permit me to say without making a 
long report of the matter—and as I have been discussing and cussing 
this same thing with our agricultural people of the State—that we are 
unanimously against any such a tariff on nonedible olis and fats. Cer- 
tainly no sound-thinking farmer, possessing two good grains of horse 
sense would concede to a 45 per cent ad valorem placed on the aforesald 
articles. Also we are opposed to any other product going on our market 
which would come in competition with the dairy or any of our agri- 
cultural products, 

Now, Brother Gordon, you will see by this letter that I am no college 
professor nor a city lawyer-——just a plain farmer down in West Virginia, 
who is trying to pound out an honest-to-God living out of the dear 
old hills of my State, who can just use little barnyard language. But I 
confess I have pretty rough sledding to make a living, wear decent 
clothes, and pay taxes, and keep out of debt, If I can be of service to 
you in any honest way, let me know. Thank you. 


Tun UNIVERSITY or NEBRASKA, 
Lincoln, Maroh II, 1929. 
Mr, J. B. GORDON, 
i251 National Press Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Drag Sm: Your letter of March 5 directed to Chancellor Burnett 
has been referred to me for reply. 

I like the suggestion that you make concerning the denaturizing of 
the vegetable olls imported Into thia country. If the plan works, and 
according to your letter that is already proven, we would have cheap 
oils for soap manufacture and yet not have these olls entering into 
direct competition with our dairy products, 

Another thing that farmers need to consider is that we can not shut 
all foreign products out of the United States with a prohibitive tariff 
and at the same time have large foreign markets for our surplus 
products. I feel that, while possibly a few items in some of our tariff 
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schedules may need an increase, there is much greater need for a de- 
crease of the tarif on many items in some of the other schedules. As 
a matter of course, I know that this is not a popular viewpoint. The 
purchasing power of most farm products is, however, relatively low and 
foreign demand for cotton, pork, and some of the other things of 
which we can produce a surplus is seriously curtailed, because we do 
not permit other nations to pay for these products in the only way that 
they can pay for them—that is, with goods. 
Yours very truly, 
H. C. Fur, 
Professor of Rural Economica, 


STATE oF New HAMPSHIRE, 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Concord, March 20, 1929, 
BURRAU oF RAW MATERIALS, 
Suite 1251, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 
(Attention John B. Gordon.) 

My Dean Mr. Gonpon: I have your letter of the 16th relative to the 
tari on fats and oils. 

In studying the three groups as outlined in the chart, I believe you 
are dead right. The middie group and the last three in the bracket 
of the first group ought to cover everything that would trouble the 
dairy interests In any way, and the others processed as planned by 
rendering them unfit for use as food would take care of the matter 
very satisfactorily as far as the farmers are concerned and would not 
materially affect their interests in a harmful way. I would not sup- 
pose that the dairy interests would object to such a plan as this 
outlined, 

I note there is a movement on foot with the dairy interests to tax the 
fats and oils coming in from the Philippine Islands. Personally, I 
think that would be the greatest mistake that could be made. ‘There is 
a moral obligation that the United States owes to the people of the 
islands we can not afford, I believe, to do anything that would curtail 
or seriously affect the interests of the inhabitants of these islands. 

Very truly yours, ° 
ANDREW L. FELKER, Commissioner. 


CHAMPLAIN FEDERAL FARM LOAN ASSOCIATION, 
Charlotte, Vt., March 11, 1929. 
Joun B. GORDON, 
Washington, D. C. 
Deak Mr, Gondor: Your favor re olls and fats tarif was received 
and noted. 
Your position in the matter seems well taken and I see no flaws in 
your “ better-way proposition. 
I am turning the matter over to A. H. Packard, State president Ver- 
mont Farm Bureau Federation, for any action he sees fit. 
Yours truly, 
VERMONT FARM BUREAU FEDERATION. 
G. M. Hazard, Seoretary-Treasurer. 
— 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Lansing, March 25, 1929. 


Mr. J. B. GORDON, 
Bureau of Raw Materials, 
Suite 251, National Press Building, Washington, D. 0. 
My Dear Mr. GORDON : I have looked over your letter of March 23 
with inclosed schedule of oils and fats and proposed classification for 
tariff. 


I can see no reason why this classification should not stand, but I 
think as I intimated in a previous letter to you, knowing so little as to 
the details In tariff legislation and classifications, I hesitate to express 
my opinion. I can see no reason, however, for charging high duty rates 
on vegetable oils coming into this country where they do not compete 
with American grown er produced products. 

Very truly yours, 
HERBERT E. POWELL, 
Commissioner of Agriculture. 


AMERICAN FARMING, 
Chicago, May 8, 1929. 
Mr. C. M. MILLS, 
Socretary-Treasurur, The American Products Co., 
$265 Corelain Avenue, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Dran Str: Thank you for your letter of the 24th ultimo and the 
attached story by Mr. Powell bearing on tariff on vegetable oils. 1 
have written to the legislative representative of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation at Washington suggesting that possibly some de- 
naturing process could be put into effect covering the oils that are 
brought in for manufacture of nonedible products, such us soaps, Cer- 
tainly this would not injure the dairyman or the farmer in such fn- 
stances as the ones cited by Mr. Powell, 
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We are anxious to help the farmers, and they certainly need a tariff 
on those products that are brought into this country to be used as food 
products in competition with the food products produced by American 
farmers, In the case of the material to be brought in fer soap manu- 
facture it seems that an exception could be made, 
We thank you for calling this to our attention, and if we get any- 
thing of interest on the subject we will pass it along to you. 
Very truly yours, 
Estes P. TAYLOR, 
Editor American Farming. 
te 


STATE DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Austin, Tev., May 4, 1929. 
Mr. Jonx B. GORDON, 
Bureau of Raw Materials for American Vegetable Oils and 
Fats Industries, 251 National Press Building, Fourteenth 
and F Streets NW., Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. Gorpon : Reference is made to your letter of May 1, 
1929, subject, Vegetable oils and fats industries, and in reply wish to 
advise that I am in full sympathy with a tariff law which will give the 
' greatest protection to the American farmers who are producing these 
oils, and also to favor free admission of oils and fats which would re- 
lieve the common people as much as possible of the burden of taxation. 

The copy of your letter written to a gentleman Interested in the 
subject of tariff vegetable oils and fats is certainly a very compre- 
hensive one. I have read it with much interest, but, not being familiar 
with the importance of tariff legislation along this line, I would be 
inclined to indorse the position taken by those who are making a close 
study of the subject. 

I wish to indorse the last paragraph on the sheet, entitled, Natural 
grouping of oils and fats according to actual usage due to chemical and 
physical variations of individual oils and fats.” 

Refraining from further discussion of this great subject about which I 
know but little, I am, 

Sincerely and truly, 
J. C. ANDERSON, M. D., 
State Health Officer. 


THE DAKOTA FARMER, 
: Aberdeen, S. Dak., April 16, 1929. 
Mr. James M. RIDDLE, 
Riddle & Young, 180 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IId. 

Dran Mr. RIDDLE : I have received the James S. Kirk & Co, letter and 
article which you sent me, 

I have had considerable correspondence in connection with tariff pro- 
posals in connection with inedible vegetable oils, and believe there is no 
disposition among the farmers of our territory to ask for any change in 
the tariff In that connection from the schedule of 1922. 

Farmers of the Dakotas will be exclusively represented at all tariff 
hearings by representatives of the Northwest Agricultural Foundation, 
and I will see that the facts mentioned in the Kirk letter and article 
will be brought to their attention. . 

Yours very truly, 
W. C. ALLEN, 


STATE OF MARYLAND DEPARTMENT OF HEALTH, 
Baltimore, May 22, 1929, 


Mr. Joun B. GORDON, 
Suite 1251, National Press Building, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: I wish to acknowledge your letter of May 1, 1929, I 
have usually made it a rule not to comment on matters which are 
pending in Congress unless they affect the enforcement of our food and 
drugs law. 

I personally agree with the position which you have taken with 
reference to the increased duties on oil. Comparatively few of the 
oils which you enumerate are produced in quantity in this country, 
and it would seem inadvisable to adopt any policy which would radi- 
cally increase the cost of these oils. 

Very truly yours, 
A. L. SULLIVAN, 
State Food and Drug Oommtsstonor. 


STATE OF MAINE DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Augusta, May 6, 1929, 
BUREAU or Raw MATERIAL, 
AMERICAN VEGETABLE OILS AND Fats INDUSTRY, 
251 National Press Building, Washington, D. 0. 

Attention John B. Gordon. 

GENTLEMEN: Replying to your letter of May 1 with reference to 
the importance of tariff on imported animal and vegetable oils and your 
letter discussing this subject, I beg to advise you. that I agree with 
you in your statements. 

Very truly yours, A. M. G. Sovura, 
Chief, Division of Inspection. 
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STATE BOARD OF AGRICULTURE, 
Salt Lake City, May TI, 1989. 
Mr. JOHN B. GORDON, 
Bureau of Raw Materials, 
Suite 251, National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: This will acknowledge your letter of recent date regard- 
ing the placing of a duty of 45 per cent ad valorem on all kinds of 
imported animal and vegetable oils and fats without regard to their 
usage. 

I talked with many influential farmers and fellow members of our 
local farm bureaus and none desire to place a greater burden upon 
themselves and others, and, therefore, think it proper and advocate 
denaturing all vegetable and animal fats and oils that go into soap 
making, etc., and advocate placing the 45 per cent ad valorem on all 
edible oils and fats. What the farmer wants is some economical 
process to be worked out, if possible, that will equalize the farmer's 
dollar with that of the manufacturer and banker. 

Yours very truly, 
EDWARD SOUTHWICK, 
Chief Daffy and Food Division. 
DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
Olympia, Wash., May 15, 1929. 
Mr. Jonx B. GORDON, 
Secretary Bureau of Raw Materials, 
1251 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Yours of May 1, with Inclosure of letter written to a 
gentleman on the subject of the tariff on vegetable oils and fats, re- 
ceived, and contents noted. 

Will say I am in accord with your views on this matter and think 
it is a grave error on the part of the dairy interests of the country to 
include the items which you have tabulated—China-wood oil, perilla 
oil, palm oil, inedible olive oll, palm-kernel oil, coconut oil, rapeseed 
oll, sesame oil, nondrying sea-animal oils, and inedible animal fats. 
However, if these were rendered inedible it would meet all the require- 
ments of the dairy interests as well as the general agricultural inter- 
ests of the country. 

However, I think a high protective tarlff should be placed on all of 
the edible fats and oils in order to protect our dairymen from the 
general butter substitutes, 

I think your letter to the gentlemen referred to handles the entire 
question with understanding and to the satisfaction of any unprejudiced 
mind. 

Thanking you for this copy and the information inclosed, I am 

Yours very truly, 
ROBERT PRIOR, 
Supervisor Dairy and Livestock, 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURÐ, 
BUREAU OF ANIMAL INDUSTRY, 
Washington, D. C., March 8, 1929. 
Mr. JOHN B. GORDON, 
1251 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sir: Replying to your communications of March 6 and 8, I 
have to inform you that the act of Congress approved March 4, 1907, 
designated as the meat inspection act, provides that carcasses and parts 
of animals which are condemned upon inspection shall be destroyed 
for food purposes. Since the year 1915 this provision of law has been 
enforced by the Federal meat inspection service through the use of 
a mineral oil distillate. This denaturant imparts to fat a disagreeable 
taste which renders the product inedible and impracticable of restora- 
tion as food. 

The bureau has no knowledge of any instance occurring within its 
jurisdiction in which fat so denatured has been reclaimed for food 
purposes. 

Very truly yours, 
J. R. MosLER, Chief of Bureau, 
— * 
TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 14, 1929. 
BuREAU OF RAW MATERIALS, 
1252 National Press Building, Washington, D. O. 

GENTLEMEN: Referring further to your letter of January 17, 1929, in 
regard to the denaturing of olive oil, you are advised that the bureau 
has no knowledge of any fraudulent act in connection with the admin- 
istration of the denaturing provision in paragraph 1682 of the tariff act 
(art. 430 of the Customs Regulations of 1923). The denaturing of 
olive ofl was first provided for in paragraph 639 of the tariff act of 
August 5, 1909. 

In so far as the bureau is aware, there would be no serious obstacle 
to the denaturing of oils other than olive oll when imported In bulk, 
such denaturing, of course, to be carried on under customs supervision 
and at the expense of the Importer, 

Respectfully, 
SEYMOUR LOWMAN, 
Assistant Secretary. 
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AMERICAN HEREFORD CATTLE BREEDERS ASSOCIATION, 
Kansas City, Mo., February 13, 1929. 
Mr. J. B, GORDON, 
1251 National Press Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sin: I have your letter of the 11th regarding the tariff on 
vegetable olls and fats, f 

On Monday of this week I served on a committee which was appointed 
on January 15, at a meeting of the beef cattle interests, held in 
Denver, Colo. This committee was appointed especially to look after 
the item of tariff on beef and beef products, 

At our meeting here on Monday we went pretty thoroughly over the 
whole schedule of beef, canned meats, hides, etc., and on most of these 
Items asked for a higher tariff than is carried at the present time, but 
when it came to the matter of olls and fats we did not make any 
recommendations at all, It is the feeling of some on our committee that 
in case higher protective duty was placed on these products it would 
only encourage the use of substitutes, and for that reason we passed 
them without any recommendations. I am inclined to think that if our 
people generally understood the situation that they would take much 
the same view of the matter. 

Yours very truly, 
R. J. Krvzer. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee, which the Secretary will report. 

The Crier CLERK. On page 264, line 21, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the words “olive ofl and palm-kernel oil, 
rendered,” and to insert in lieu thereof the words “ olive, palm- 
kernel, raffeseed, sunflower, and sesame oil, rendered.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. As has been stated, the pending amendment is 
found on page 264, line 21, in paragraph 1733. I understand the 
Senator from Idaho now desires to offer an amendment to para- 
graphs 54 and 55, and I think it would perhaps be proper to 
receive the amendment at this time and pass on it before we 
finally vote on the committee amendment just stated. 

I may add, if I understand the amendment correctly, and I 
think I do, that if the Senator’s amendment shall be defeated, 
it will carry with it all the other amendments without any 
further discussion, 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. That is quite correct, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the Senator from 
Idaho may be allowed now to offer his amendment to para- 
graphs 54 and 58. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr, President, is the request presented by 
the Senator from Idaho to have a vote upon the amendment he 
has offered to paragraph 54, or to paragraph 55, or to both? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Paragraph 54. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair suggests that it would 
be better to have the amendment reported so the Senate may 
know what is before it. Will the Senator send up his amend- 
ment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. It is printed, and is at the desk. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let it be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will read the amend- 
ment, 

The Curer Cirex. The Senator from Idaho offers the follow- 
ing amendment, on page 24, to strike out lines 10 to 19, inclusive, 
and to insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Par. 54. (a) Oils, vegetable: 

(1) Castor, 5 cents per pound; hempseed, 4½ cents per pound; poppy 
seed, 8.8 cents per pound; rapeseed, 3.7 cents per pound; palm, 3.1 
cents per pound; perilla, 4.6 cents per pound; sweet almond, 3.4 cents 
per pound; tung, 5.9 cents per pound; 

(2) olive, rendered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical 
or manufacturing purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to 
the Secretary of the Treasury and under regulations to be prescribed 
by him, 7½ cents per pound, except that in the case of sulphured 
or foots the duty shall be 3.9 cents per pound; olive not so rendered 
unfit, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 10 
cents per pound on contents and containers; olive, not specially provided 
for, 9 cents per pound; 

(3) none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of duty 
than 45 per cent ad valorem; 

(4) linseed or flaxseed, and combinations and mixtures in chief value 
of such ofl, 4% cents per pound, but not less than 55 per cent ad 
valorem ; 

(5) all other expressed or extracted oils, not specially provided for, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) Vegetable tallow, 3.1 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem, 
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On page 264, lines 20 and 21, strike out the comma following the 
word “ Croton" and the words “ palm, perilla, and sweet almond,” 


On page 273, strike out line 1. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I desire to perfect 
my amendment by striking out, on page 1 of the amendment, 
line 8, the words “tung, 5.9 cents per pound”: on page 2, to 
strike out all of subdivision (2), beginning with the words 
“olive, rendered unfit for use.“ and ending “9 cents per 
pound”; also, on page 2, to strike out subdivision (4), start- 
ing with the words “linseed or flaxseed,” and concluding 
55 per cent ad valorem.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is so modified, and the clerk will state the amendment as 
modified. 

The CR Cierk. On page 24, strike out lines 10 to 19, 
inclusive, and Insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Pan. 54. (a) Oils, vegetable: 

(1) Castor, 5 cents per pound; hempseed, 444 cents per pound; 
poppy seed, 8.8 cents per pound; rapeseed, 3.7 cents per pound; palm, 
3.1 cents per pound; perilla, 4.6 cents per pound; sweet almond, 3.4 
cents per pound; 

(3) none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of duty than 
45 per cent ad valorem; 

(5) all other expressed or extracted oils, not specially provided for, 
45 per cent ad valorem, 

(b) Vegetable tallow, 3.1 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per 
cent ad valorem, 

On page 264, lines 20 and 21, strike out the comma following the 
word “ Croton" and the words palm, perilla, and sweet almond,” 

On page 273, strike out line 1. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The effect of the elimination of subsection 
2, applicable to olive oil, in which specific duties are provided, 
is to leave subsection 3 in force, putting an ad valorem duty of 
45 per cent on all the articles mentioned in subsection 2 which 
is stricken out. 

Mr. NORRIS. Will not the Senator from Kentucky permit 
the Senator from Idaho to complete the statement of his pro- 
posed changes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought he had completed stating them. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. That completes the changes which 
I would make in my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator wanted to strike out 
lines 20 to 22 on page 2 of his amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. The last change I desire to make in 
my amendment is to strike out all of subsection 4, commencing 
with line 13 on page 2, to and including line 15. 

Mr. NORRIS. Is that the last change the Senator desires to 
make? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. It is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In subsection 2 the Senator provides certain 
specific duties for olive oil, and in subsection 3 it is provided 
that “none of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of 
duty than 45 per cent ad valorem.” What effect does the retain- 
ing of subsection 3 in the amendment have if all that it refers 
to is stricken out? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
subsection 1. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the subsections would have to be renum- 
bered, and they would have no relation to what has been 
stricken out? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. That is correct, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the intention of the Senator to leave 
tung oil in his amendment, making the rate 10 cents a pound, 
or did he strike that out entirely? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. It was stricken out entirely. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I wish to understand, before I give my con- 
sent to the unanimous-consent request, if tung oil is stricken 
out of the amendment? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Yes; it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. But I understand also that palm oil, in line 6, 
of subsection 1, is still left in the amendment. Does the Senator 
wish to have a vote upon that item? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, Yes. 

Mr, GEORGE. He does not wish to take that out? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. No. 


It would apply to all the rest of 
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Mr, BARKLEY. The same applies to perilla, in line 7, of 
subsection 1? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is the Senator going to insist on his pro- 
vision in the first subsection with reference to perilla oil also? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I am. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator again. Subsection 
5 provides “all other expressed or extracted oils, not specially 
provided for, 45 per cent ad valorem.” What oils does that 
subsection include? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. It is simply a basket clause that 
would include all oils not specially provided for. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand it is a basket clause, but how 
much will the basket hold? What the Senator proposes grant- 
ing in subsection 5 is that all other expressed or extracted oils, 
not specially provided for, shall bear a rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem, but what oils does that subsection include? Will not 
that automatically include the oils struck out in subsections 2 
and 4? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I would not think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are extracted oils, are they not? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. As I understand it we have already 
voted on olive oil. I want that rate left as it is. By striking 
out this subsection of the amendment I do not propose to alter 
that rate at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, it might include tung oll in the 
basket clause at 45 per cent. 
Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 

free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not certain about that. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I point out to the Sena- 
tor that we have already put tung oil on the free list? On page 
265 tung oil is mentioned, and it is on the free list. 

Mr. GEORGE. That is the section now before the Senate; 
but the Senator from Idaho is asking for unanimous consent to 
vote upon his amendment to section 54. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Idaho 
yield for a suggestion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 


It simply restores tung oil to the 
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understanding as to what this will do. Subsection 5 says, “All 
other expressed or extracted oils, not specially provided for, 45 
per cent ad valorem.” Perhaps those words “not specially pro- 
vided for“ should come out, or ought not the Senator to have 
something else in there—“ not otherwise specially provided for 
in this act,“ or something to that effect? 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the words we always use, and they 
mean provided for in the bill in which the language appears. 

Mr. NORRIS. That may be; but I am afraid there is a con- 
flict here. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. Will not the Senator enumerate the oils 
which are not specially provided for in this bill which would 
come under the omnibus provision? 

Mr. NORRIS. Those which would come within the basket 
clause? 

Mr. WAGNER. Yes. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I do not have them so arranged 
that I could enumerate them. 

Mr, WAGNER. How could we act upon the proposal unless 
we act upon all the oils and provide a rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. The principal ones will be corn oil and ruffa- 
seed oil, and perhaps one other oil, and they haye always been 
earried under the same provision as proposed by the Senator’s 
amendment and under the same provision in the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What about linseed oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is taken care of in a separate division. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But we propose to strike it out here, so 
that unless it is provided for somewhere else in the bill it goes 
into the 45 per cent basket clause. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. We have already adopted a rate on 
flaxseed, and it is our intention to put in a pro rata rate on 
linseed oil, but that will be done through a separate amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood it. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, I yield. 
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Mr, FESS, It seems to me subsection 3 is quite clear, that it 
applies only to what is in the bill containing the subsection. 
Subsection 5, though, seems to me broad enough to cover every 
oil that is in existence, whether it is in the bill or not, because 
it says “all other expressed or extracted oils.’ That does not 
mean that they must be in this bill. There might be some oil 
that we are not now considering. 

Mr. SMOOT. The language is “not specially provided for.” 

Mr. FESS. That is what it says: “All other expressed or ex- 
tracted oils, not specially provided for.” That takes all the oils 
in existence that have not been provided for elsewhere. Does 
not that cover them all? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a basket clause covering all that do not 
fall within the other clauses. 

Mr. FESS. In other words, every oil not specially here named 
will have a 45 per cent ad valorem duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr, FESS. We ought to know what they are. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be many oils discovered that are not 
named here which would fall within the basket clause. It is a 
catch-all clause that is found in every schedule. It does not make 
any difference whether it is one kind of an oil or another kind. 
There is always a basket clause in every schedule, and that is 
the way it is expressed. All the oils which are produced in quan- 
tity that go into commerce daily or weekly or monthly are pro- 
vided for here. Then those that fall in the free list are specially 
mentioned in the free list, and outside of those there are rates 
provided for oils not specially provided for elsewhere. 

Mr. FHSS. The Senator means all oils are either on the 
dutiable list or on the free list, and in that respect they are all 
special provided for. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are specially provided for under the word- 
ing of the amendment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho, I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. If that is so, the provision would be abso- 
lutely meaningless, for it has no application to existing oils. 

Mr. SMOOT. There may be some other oil discovered. 

Mr. WAGNER. May I make a suggestion in answer to the 
Senator from Utah? If we are providing for an oil hereafter to 
be discovered, how can we tell now whether or not we would 
want to place a 45 per cent ad valorem duty upon such an oil? 
How can we be prophets to that extent? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. In answer to the Senator from New 
York let me state the only change in the amendment from the 
bill. The bill provides “all other expressed or extracted oils, 
not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem.” The only 
change I have made in that language is the change in the rate, 
making it 45 per cent instead of 20 per cent. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield I would 
like to make a suggestion along the lines of the suggestion of 
the Senator from New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
for that purpose? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. All oils have been provided for about which we 
know anything, Now, we are putting in a basket clause pro- 
viding that all other oils shall bear a rate of 45 per cent ad 
valorem on the theory that some new oil may be invented or 
discovered, and it will then automatically come into this basket 
clause. The question arises at once, and it seems to me it is a 
perfectly legitimate question, Are we in the dark going to provide 
a 45 per cent duty on something when we must admit we do not 
know what it is going to be? It may be that it ought to have a 
larger duty. It may be that we would concede at the outset that 
the newly discovered oil ought to be on the free list. In other 
words, we are not pretending to fix this rate upon the scientific 
basis. 

Mr. SMOOT. How can we fix it upon a scientific basis when 
we do not know what the oil may be? 

Mr, NORRIS. Exactly. That is the point I am trying to 
make, Why speculate on something about which we do not 
know anything and that may not happen at all or that may 
happen to-morrow? T 

Mr. SMOOT. It is necessary that some rate should be fixed. 

Mr. NORRIS. Itis not necessary that a rate be fixed. I will 
not admit that. We do not have to fix a rate on something 
that we do not know anything about unless we desire to do so. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Mr. President, I might say that the 
idea of the amendment as to fats and oils is to provide uniform 
protection for all the different items. Under the present law 
some of these items are on the free list and some of them have a 
20 per cent ad valorem duty imposed, and so forth. The idea in 
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framing the amendment was to provide a uniform tariff on all 
the oils; and the farm organizations of the country came to the 
conclusion that 45 per cent was the tariff rate they would like 
to have. This amendment, carrying an average 45 per cent duty 
on all of the olls and fats that are included in the bill, is offered 
at thelr suggestion. The idea of the basket clause is to be sure 
that they are all included. 

Mr. NORRIS. If that be true, it seems to me that all the 
Senator needs to do is to say, “On all oils the duty shall be 45 
per cent ad yalorem.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
minimum duty. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right; that that should be the minimum 
duty. The Senator has in his amendment fixed various rates. I 
am not finding fault with any of the rates fixed; it may be that 
I shall agree to them when I hear the debate; it may be I 
shall not; but I am not now complaining of any rate that has 
been fixed. I am only calling attention to the fact that it is 
admitted that we are fixing a rate on something that nobody 
knows anything about or knows whether there will ever be such 
a thing on which the rate will apply. It is not a scientific way 
to fix a tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. From the very first tariff bill that ever passed 
Congress such bills have contained a basket clause in every 
schedule. It is the only way to deal with items as to which we 
do not know what is going to develop between the passage of one 
tariff bill and the enactment of the succeeding one. I repeat 
that from the first tariff bill that was ever passed down to the 
tariff bill of 1922 such bills have carried a basket clause in all 
schedules, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. The theory stated by the Senator from Utah 
{Mr. Smoor] may be correct. That is no defense, however, for 
the practice. It is no defense to say that since we have done 
something previously that is wrong we should continue to do 
it; that we should continnue to legislate in the same wrong way. 

Mr, SMOOT. But it is right. 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not right. There is not anything to it. 
There are literally thousands of articles on the free list. Why 
are they on the free list? If the theory of the Senator from 
Utah be right, we should have a basket clause that would in- 
clude them all. Because previous tariff bills have been unscien- 
tific and have included such clauses is no reason why ft should 
be done now. Nobody can tell whether this proposed rate will 
ever have any application. If I correctly understand the state- 
ment which has been made by the Senator from Utah, it may 
never have an application, and, on the other hand, it may have 
an application where it will bring injury and do an injustice. 
We do not know as to that. We are proposing to fix a rate in the 
dark as to something of which we never heard and of which we 
may never hear. I think, in order intelligently to act on it, we 
ought to understand the matter. If there is anything in the 
basket we ought to know what it is, and if there is nothing in the 
basket, as it is claimed here—if it is an empty basket, with not 
a thing in it—then it is of no value. 

Mr. SMOOT, I mentioned two things. 

Mr. NORRIS. The reason for it is that at some time some- 
thing may drop into it, and we are now going to put a rate on it. 

Mr. SMOOT and Mr. BROOKHART addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield; 
and if so, to whom? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. 
Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. The sunflower-seed oil has fallen into the bas- 
ket clause; but we are proposing now to take it out and put it 
in another part of the bill. Corn oil will also fall into the 
basket clause, 

Mr. NORRIS, 
clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will fall into the basket clause. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then the Senator from Utah was wrong 
awhile ago—I was relying on his information—when he said 
that there was not anything to go into the basket, but the 
amendment was proposed because there might be something to 
put into the basket. 

Mr. SMOOT, I said the basket clause was put in not only 
for that reason, but I also said that there was not a schedule in 
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I desire that that should be the 


I yield first to the Senator from 


Is it there now or will it fall into the basket 
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the bill that did not have a basket clause. I stated that one pur- 
pose of the basket clause was, if a new commodity should be 
discovered and a rate was not specially provided for it in the 
schedule in which it fell, then it would go into the basket clause 
until Congress should act, and the next time a tariff bill should 
rr considered, of course, a rate would be fixed upon such an 
tem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

i THOMAS of Idaho. I yield to the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the fundamental objection to all 
the basket clauses is that there are thrown into a sort of 
omnium gatherum all sorts of articles that have no relationship 
one to another, regardless of the comparative cost of production 
at home and abroad, and regardless of the ratio of imports to 
domestic production. It is the most unscientific manner in 
which to fix a rate on an import of any kind. 

It seems to me that is especially true with reference to oll, 
because in this instance the clause contemplates not only oils 
that may hereafter be discovered or invented or created, but it 
applies to many oils already in existence, because they are not 
all specially provided for by any means; and all of them which 
are not specially provided for, regardless of their character or 
regardless of the imports or regardless of whether there are any 
imported at all, will come in under this 45 per cent rate. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

* p: THOMAS of Idaho. I yield to the Senator from New 
ork. 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to ask the Senator whether 
under his amendment he also provides a minimum rate of 45 
per cent ad valorem upon oils whether produced in this country 
or not; that is, whether the imported oil is competitive with any 
oil that is produced in the United States or whether it is an oil 
which comes in here not in competition with any other oil here 
at all? Irrespective of whether it is competitive or not is it 
proposed to provide a minimum duty of 45 per cent? I should 
like to know what justification there can be for any such action. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. We are providing a minimum duty 
of 45 per cent on all oils, 

Mr. SMOOT. With the exception of those specially provided 
for on the free list. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. Yes, sir. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield. 

Mr. WAGNER. The question I want to direct to the Senator 
is, What justification is there for imposing a duty upon oil which 
is imported here but which is not in any price classification or 
quality classification so as to be in competition with any oil 
which is produced in this country? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho yield 
to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho. I yield to the Senator from Iowa. 

Mr. BROOKHART. In answer to the question of the Senator 
from New York, I will say that if he had heard the discussion 
of the Senator from Texas he would have found that these oils 
are competitive, and that is the theory on which the tariff rate 
is proposed to be levied. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to inquire whether the amendment 
as now offered is before the Senate or whether there is simply 
a request for unanimous consent to present it? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. A request for unanimous consent 
only is before the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And unless that consent shall be granted, 
all debate is out of order and academic? 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope the Senator will not object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not going to object, but we ought to get 


rid of that part of it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, The question is on agreeing to the amendment, as 
modified, submitted by the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, there are some features of the 
amendment on which I think we ought to have a little further 
discussion. For instance, the Senate, as I understand, is now 
about to take a vote on the palm-oil item or on the whole amend- 
ment including palm oil and other oils? 
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Mr. SMOOT. The oil referred to by the Senator is on the free 
list and will come up later. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The Senator from Ohio has the 
floor. 

Mr, FESS. I did not understand the remark of the Senator 
from Utah that it would come up later, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to paragraph 1733, on 
page 264, he will find palm-kernel oil provided for there. If the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho shall be agreed to, then, 
of course, we will take that question up, and even though the 
amendment should be disagreed to, we will have to vote upon 
that item. All the Senator from Idaho wants to do now is to 
have a vote upon his amendment. If it shall be defeated, if he 
wants to offer another amendment as to the item on the free 
list, of course that will come up in its regular order. 

Mr. FESS. That is true if the amendment shall be defeated, 
but suppose it should not be defeated? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, if it shall not be defeated it will 
show there are votes enough in the Senate to take it off the 
free list. The vote on the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho will virtually settle the whole question. If the Senator's 
amendment shall be agreed to, everything else will have to be 
adjusted in conformity with it, the items on the free list and all. 
What we want to do is either te vote for the Senator’s amend- 
ment or defeat it, and, of course, that is for the Senate to 
decide. I think more than likely the Senate will not vote for 
the rates named. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to make an inquiry 
of the Senator from Utah. On page 264, paragraph 1733, there 
is a provision that the oils referred to shall be rendered unfit 
for use as food? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That applies to all oils mentioned in the 
paragraph? 

Mr. SMOOT. It does. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But that does not necessarily limit the 
description of the pending amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It applies to just a part of the paragraph. 
The Senator will notice it provides: 

Par. 1738. Oils, expressed or extracted: Croton, palm, perilla, and 
sweet almond; olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, and sesame oil, 
rendered unfit for use as food or for any but mechanical or manufactur- 
ing purposes, by such means as shall be satisfactory to the Secretary 
of the Treasury and under regulations to be prescribed by him; tung 
oil; and nut oils not specially provided for, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I would not interpret the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Idaho to be the same as the 
amendment on page 264, because that refers to the items when 
they are put in denatured form and made inedible, while the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho does not. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but after we yote upon the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho, if the amendment shall 
be defeated, we will have to vote on the amendment on page 
264, and we can make paragraph 1733 on that page conform 
to the action taken by the Senate. 

Mr. FESS. I confess that my concern is that it might not 
be defeated. That is why I was making the inquiry. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, may I call the attention of 
the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Idaho to the fact 
that the design of this amendment was to leave in the bill as 
it has now been adopted that portion which relates to olive 
oil, and not to have this amendment deal with it at all at this 
time but to deal with other subjects entirely? Let me call the 
attention of the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Idaho 
to the fact that the Senator from Idaho provides substantively 
by his amendment that it shall be a substitute for paragraph 
54, and if the amendment be adopted have we not thereupon 
stricken out all of the provisions in paragraph 54 relating to 
olive oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment does not so provide. 

Mr. JOHNSON. No; the amendment does not so provide 
but the amendment reads: 


On page 24, strike out lines 10 to 19, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 
Paragraph 54— 


And so forth. 

If that amendment be adopted, then the work that has here- 
tofore been done will be undone in respect to olive oil. That 
was not intended. 

Mr. SMOOT. But if that shall be done, then, of course, I 
understood the Senator from Idaho would follow that up with 
a motion to restore the rate on olive oil. 
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Mr. JOHNSON. There was no such intention. The inten- 
tion was not to touch the rates that have been passed upon by 
the Senate already. So I want to make this suggestion to the 
Senator from Utah: 

I think that if, after the word “pound,” in line 16, paragraph 
54, for the remainder of the section this amendment were sub- 
stituted, it would do what is designed by the Senator from 


Idaho, and leave as they now are these rates that already have 
been passed upon by the Senate. 
That is what the Senator from Idaho intended, 


Mr. SMOOT. 
I am sure. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I know that is what he intended to do; but 
we would be back where we were when originally this question 
arose if we adopted in its present form the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senate agreed to it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. If the Senate agreed to it. So I ask the 
Senator from Idaho to perfect his amendment by providing that 
as a substitute for the portion of paragraph 54 after the word 
“pound” in line 16, his amendment be presented, striking out 
beginning with the word “poppy,” line 16, paragraph 54, page 
24, down to and including the words “ad valorem,” in line 19, 
paragraph 54, page 24, and in lieu thereof inserting the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS}. 

ees SMOOT. That would meet the situation without another 
vote. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will not that leave in the language of the 
bill two provisions as to castor oil? For instance, will it not 
leave it as it is in paragraph 54, and also as it is proposed in 
this amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will have a duplication of rates 
there on the same articles, down to and including the place 
where he starts. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I rather think the Senator is correct, as I 
look at paragraph 54, 

Mr. SMOOT. Another way to accomplish it would be this: 
May I suggest to the Senator an amendment to the Senator's 
amendment? After the word “pound,” on line 13—1 do not 
aw what line it is in the Senator's amendment—incluđe in 
that— 


Olive, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 914 
cents. 


Or just the same as the wording of the House bill with the 
Senate amendments. Then it would cover it all. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BARKLEY] has just called my attention to the fact that we have, 
in the beginning of the paragraph: 


Castor, 3 cents per pound; hempseed, 1½ cents per pound. 


Whereas the amendment of the Senator from Idaho endeavors 
to increase those rates, or to alter them, at any rate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Michigan will 
state it. 

Mr. COUZENS. 
this paragraph? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Was unanimous consent given for taking up 


The Chair will suggest that section 


2 of the amendment could be so modified as to correct the errors 


that have been pointed out. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to his colleague? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. May I ask that in this matter we renew 
the request for the consent agreement, to the end that we may 
redraft the proposed amendment to cover the various points 
raised? Otherwise, I think there is confusion. 

I sympathize fully with what my colleague has said. 

Mr. JOHNSON, My design is to prevent undoing what the 
Senate has already done, and the design of the Senator from 
Idaho is exactly the same; so that I think it ought to be met 
and can be met now, and we are practically ready for a vote 
upon the amendment of the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. SMOOT. Why not let it read as follows: 

Olls, vegetable: Castor— 


What does the Senator provide there for castor oil? 
Mr. JOHNSON. Five cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. Hempseed? 

Mr. JOHNSON. He provides 4½ cents. 


1930 


Mr. SMOOT. Linseed or flaxseed, and combinations and mix- 
tures in chief value of such oil—what rate does he provide? 

Mr. JOHNSON, That is eliminated in the amendment. 

Mr. MOOT. As I understand, that should come out here. 
He provides new rates for these oils except flaxseed? 

Mr. JOHNSON, Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go out, and then go on here. Then— 

Olive, welghing with the Immediate container less than 10 pounds, 
9% cents per pound on contents and containers; olive, not specially 
provided for, 7½ cents per pound; poppy seed— 


What does he provide there? 
Hight and eight-tenths cents. 
Rapeseed—what does 


Mr. KEAN. 

Mr. SMOOT. Poppy seed, 8.8 cents. 
he provide for rapeseed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Three and seven-tenths cents. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Three and seven-tenths cents per pound, in- 
stead of per gallon. 

All other expressed or extracted oils, not specially provided for, 45 
per cent ad yalorem, 


Mr. KEAN. Palm oil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator“ palm oil and perilla "? 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr, President, if the Senator from Utah will 
permit me, exactly what I want to avold in this amendment 
is taking up the question of olive oll again, That is exactly 
what the Senator from Idaho wants to avoid. It is a very 
difficult thing to eliminate the matter that was spoken of by 
the Senator from Kentucky with this particular kind of an 
amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the amendment is agreed to, 
then olive oil will have the same rate that the Senate has al- 
ready agreed to, 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that. 

Mr. SMOOT, And if it is rejected, then it will have the same 
rate. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But may I say to the Senator from Idaho 
that it is fairly well agreed that it will not be agreed to; and 
I do not want to be put in that situation in respect to the matter 
that already has been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will fail, then, Mr. President. It is a sub- 
stitute for paragraph 54, and what we have agreed to in para- 
graph 54 will stand. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that; but I did not want to be in 
the attitude of voting upon something that already had been 
adopted, with an apparent adverse vote upon that which had 
been adopted, 

Mr. BARKLEY. The elimination of olive oil in the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Idaho relieves that subject from con- 
sideration. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is what I am seeking. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, that does it. By eliminating it from 
his amendment, it is taken out of the controversy here now. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is what I want to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I think it is done. 

Mr, JOHNSON. It is done. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON. But, Mr. President, the Senator did not 
catch what originally I said. This is made a substitute for 
paragraph 54. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes 

Mr. JOHNSON. If now we substitute this amendment for 
paragraph 54, then we have not only eliminated olive oil from 
the amendment, but we have eliminated it from the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But in either case it will be necessary to put 
in a separate paragraph for olive oil, whether this amendment 
is defeated or agreed to, 

Mr. JOHNSON, No; because that has already been agreed 
to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
on olive oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is done. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What the Senator is seeking to do now is 
to avold nullifying the previous action of the Senate by a vote 
on this amendment, 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I do not see that that results from a 
vote on this amendment, even if it should be defeated. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Senator is quite right. It does not re- 
guit. It simply results in an adverse vote upon an amendment 
a part of which related to olive oil. That, I prefer not to have. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That seems to me to be more psychological 
than real, 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, may I suggest to the Senator 
from California that that might bring about a result which is 
very much desired, namely, to put olive oil upon the free list? 


The Senate has already agreed to the tariff 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly what the Senator from New York 
would like to contend hereafter, and exactly what I do not pro- 
pose he shall contend if I can avoid it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senate has already decided that question. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I realize that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. If the Chair may be permitted to 
make a suggestion, this matter could be closed, so far as olive 
oil is concerned, by adding the following: 


Olive oll, weighing with the immediate container less than 40 pounds, 
9% cents per pound on contents and containers; olive, not specially 
provided for, 644 cents per pound. 


If that were added to the amendment of the Senator from 
Idaho it would protect olive oil. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Of course it would protect olive oil; but 
what I am endeayoring to state, and what the vote unquestion- 
ably will demonstrate, is that there will be an adverse vote upon 
this amendment. That is what I fear; and I do not want an 
adverse vote upon something that already has been decided. 

Mr, SMOOT. Then, if there is an adverse vote 

Mr. JOHNSON, I understand the consequences legally, of 
course; but I do not want the consequences otherwise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Psychological consequences? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Call them that if you wish. You saw, Mr. 
President, the avidity with which my friend from New York 
rose immediately to claim that there had been an adverse vote 
upon something in which he is interested; and I do not wish 
that peculiar sort of situation presented. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
Reoorp a letter on the subject of oils and fats. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the letter will 
be printed in the RECORD. 

The letter is as follows: 

CONSOLIDATED FISHERIES Co., 
New York, January 27, 1930. 
In re tariff on oils and fats 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senator of Florida, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Senator: Permit us, please, to address you on this important 
subject. 

Our business is the manufacture of menhaden fish oll, used in the 
inanufacture of soaps and numerous other commodities. Our investment 
is in excess of $2,000,000. 

The present duty of 5 cents per gallon for sod, herring, and menhaden 
oil and 6 cents per gallon for whale and seal oil is inadequate, Since 
1924 the industry has been in a deplorable condition, brought about 
through the importation of animal and vegetable oils of interchangeable 
varieties produced or manufactured in foreign countries where labor 
and supplies, our principal items of expense, are less than one-half 
of ours. 

The low prevailing duty has permitted the whale-oil industry, con- 
ducted almost exclusively by Norway, and the plichard-oll industry of 
British Columbia and the Japanese herring oll Industry to expand tre- 
mendously to the disaster of the American fish-oil industries, That 
disaster has prevailed among such industries In our country can best 
be visualized through the fact that at least 16 large American companies 
have been forced into bankruptcy since 1922, while the British Co- 
lumbia pilchard fish of] industry has put in operation since 1924 ap- 
proximately 30 plants, the Norway whale-oil industry will, it is reported, 
import to this country this year approximately 100,000,000 pounds of 
whale oll, 

These olls come in direct competition with American fish ofls. Their 
low labor and operating costs, the present low rate of duty favors them 
with an advantage that can be overcome only by our country Increasing 
the present rate of duty from 5 cents per gallon to 2 cents per pound on 
all fish oills, 2.7 cents per pound on whale oils, and in no case less 
than 45 cents ad valorem on all animal and vegetable oils of an inter- 
changeable variety that comes in direct competition with American 
fish oils, 

We understand consideration of our oll schedule, beginning with para- 
graph 53, is to be given by your bonorable body in the near future. 
We feel that you realize the importance of the American fisheries and 
its value to your good State—the amount of labor it employs; the 
amount of wealth it distributes. The industry should continue with 
the above-suggested increased rates in duty and make a reasonable fair 
profit. Without it we fear for the worst. 

We could write you in greater length. We feel, however, that you 
are aware of the difficulties and necessities of the Industry. We re- 
spectfully ask your full cooperation and support in this very important 
matter when it comes up for consideration, and would appreciate an 
acknowledgment from you of this letter. 

Yours very truly, 
CONSOLIDATED Fistienitss Co., 
R. C. Hayes, President. 
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Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before the vote is taken, I wish 
to propound a parliamentary inquiry. 

If the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho as he 
has perfected it is adopted, will it be in order to move to strike 
out one of the oils—for instance, palm oil in line 6, section 1— 
and include palm oil in the oils enumerated in paragraph 1733, 
in the free list? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is open to amendment now. 
That should be done before a vote is taken upon the amendment, 
as this is an amendment to strike out and insert. 

Mr. GEORGE. Then it would not be in order to move to 
strike that out after this amendment is adopted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It would be before, but not after- 
wards. 

Mr. GEORGE. Of course, palm oil or palm-kernel oil is on 
the free list under section 1733; but in the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Idaho this particular oil is made dutiable 
at 3.1 cents per pound, and I should not be able to support the 
duty upon that particular oil, though I feel generally sympa- 
thetic toward the other provisions of the amendment offered by 
the Senator from Idaho. Therefore, I propounded the inquiry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call for the question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield the floor? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield the floor, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for a vote. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Idaho, as modified. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ask that the proposed amendment, as 
amended, be stated. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modified amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 24, as a substitute for para- 
graph 54, it is proposed to insert the following: 


On page 24, strike out lines 10 to 19, inclusive, and insert in lieu 
thereof the following: 

Par, 54. (a) Oils, vegetable: 

(1) Castor, 5 cents per pound; hempseed, 4½ cents per pound; poppy 
seed, 8.8 cents per pound; rapseed, 3.7 cents per pound; palm, 3.1 
cents per pound; perilla, 4.6 cents per pound; sweet almond, 3.4 cents 
per pound, 

(2) None of the foregoing shall be subject to a less rate of duty than 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

(8) All other expressed or extracted oils, not specially provided for, 
45 per cent ad valorem. 

(b) Vegetable tallow, 3.1 cents per pound, but not less than 45 per 
cent ad yalorem. 

On page 264, lines 20 and 21, strike out the comma following the 
word “Croton” and the words“ palm, perilla, and sweet almond.” 

On page 273, strike out line 1. 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If this amendment as modified is agreed 
to, what effect will it have on the action of the Senate hereto- 
fore taken fixing the rate on olive oil? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will eliminate all reference to 
olive oil in that paragraph, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to offer an amend- 
ment to strike from this proposed amendment perilla oil. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The inquiry just submitted to the Chair was 
answered, but I want to inquire whether it would not be proper 
to offer an amendment continuing palm and perilla oils on the 
free list, if the amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho 
should be adopted, when the bill is in the Senate? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be subject to amend- 
ment when it gets into the Senate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will not insist on my 
amendment at this time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Idaho, as modified. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
SrerHens}]. In his absence, not knowing how he would vote, I 
withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Washington [Mr. DEL] and the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas] are necessarily absent on official 
business. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsu] is necessarily detained from 
the Senate. If present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The senior Senator from Illinois [Mr. Dengeen] with the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The junior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currmne] with 
the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]: and 

The junior Senator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT] with the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DEL]. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], which I transfer to the junior 
Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dae] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Rhode Island [Mr. Hrnrnrl. I am informed that he would vote 
the same as I shall vote, and I therefore vote. I vote nay.” 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I have a pair with the senior Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses], who is absent. Not knowing 
how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Ohio [Mr. McCutrocn]. I transfer that pair to the junior Sen- 
ator from Massachusetts [Mr. Watsu] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BROCK. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. ALLEN], and withhold my vote. 

Mr. BLACK (after having yoted in the negative). I have a 
general pair on this question with the junior Senator from 
Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN]. I understand that if he were pres- 
ent he would vote as I have voted, so I permit my vote to stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 26, nays 49, as follows: 

YEAS—26 


Borah Norbeck 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


George Shortridge 
Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 


Trammell 


Harris Nye 


Heflin 
Jones 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 


Pine 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
NAYS—49 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
Barkley La Follette 
Bingham Metcalf 
lack Gree Norris 
Blaine Oddie 
Blease Overman 
Bratton Patterson 
Copeland Phipps 
Couzens Robsion, Ky. 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—21 
Moses 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Dale King Robinson, Ind. 
Deneen McCulloch Stephens 

So the amendment of Mr. THOMAS of Idaho was rejected. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, some time ago I offered a substi- 
tute for paragraph 53. I am not going to press that, but I 
am going to offer an amendment in line 24, page 23, to strike 
out the numeral “5” and to insert in lieu thereof the numeral 
15.“ The effect of that amendment would be to place a tariff 
of 15 cents per gallon on sod, herring, and menhaden, instead of 
5 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, sometimes the oil made from 
pilchard is classified as herring oil. Is it the intention of the 
Senator from Washington to include pilchard oil? 

Mr. JONES. I have not gone into the details of that. I have 
just taken the language in the bill as it passed the House, and 
did not modify it at all. Just how broad the word “herring ” 
is as it is used in the House text I am not prepared to say. 
Probably the chairman of the committee can tell. 

Mr. SMOOT. The oil spoken of by the Senator would fall in 
the basket clause under the 20 per cent ad valorem rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is no question that it would not be 
included with the herring oil? 

Mr. SMOOT. No question at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to have that clear, and I take it 
that it is the purpose of the Senator from Washington not to 
include pilchard oil? ) 

Mr. JONES. I have no intention of modifying the language 
of the House text. I am satisfied the chairman of the committee 
understands fully just what that embraces. I am perfectly will- 
ing to take his statement with regard to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What is the equivalent ad valorem of 15 
cents per gallon on this oil, as used in the amendment? 


Ashurst 
Baird 


Steck 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Johnson 
Kean 


Dill 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 


Thomas, Okla, 
Waish, Mass, 
Broussard Waterman 


Cutting 
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Mr. JONES. That has been figured out. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is about 42 per cent. 

Mr. JONES. I have not had time to look over the papers, but 
I accept the statement of the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the equivalent of about 42 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Suerrarp] has covered the different oils in a very clear and 
comprehensive way. All I desire to say with reference to this 
matter can be embraced within a few words. 

The imports have been increasing very rapidly. The rate 
under existing law is 5 cents a gallon. The imports in 1920 
were 4,318,000 pounds. In 1926 the imports amounted to 14,571,- 
845 pounds, In 1927 they were 39,215,918 pounds, and in 1928 
they amounted to 38,375,370 pounds, or, in round numbers, in 
1928 the imports were nine times what they were in 1920. So 
that the imports of this fish oil are increasing very rapidly. 
Our people are engaging in the business of producing this fish 
oll, and have been to a considerable extent, but the foreign 
importations are making very great inroads into their business. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator give us the figures as to 
domestic production? 

Mr. JONES. I do not have them, I am sorry to say. I just 
came into the Chamber a moment ago and I have not gone 
through all the papers I have. I am not prepared to say what 
our production is. The oil, of course, is produced from fish 
which are caught in the sea, both in the high seas and otherwise. 
What our people have produced in that way I am not prepared 
to say. Possibly the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can give 
us the figures. 

Mr. SMOOT. The production for 1928 was 45,587,645 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Is that an increase or decrease? 

Mr. SMOOT. For the year 1927 the production was 36,108,552 
pounds, so there was an increase of 9,400,000 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Per year? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the increase in 1928 over 1927. 

Mr. JONES. What the Senator from Utah has presented 
shows that the Imports have been increasing until they have 
reached practically the same amount that our people have been 
producing, It seems to me that very clearly indicates the need 
of an increased tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought the Senator from Kentucky asked 
for the amount of production. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is what I wanted. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I understood the Senator asked 
for and that is what I gave him. 

Mr. JONES. In other words, the imports have increased from 
4,000,000 pounds in 1920 to nearly the entire amount of our 
home production at this time. We showed a slight increase in 
production while the imports during the last year for which I 
have figures, 1928, were about 1,000,000 pounds less than they 
were in the preceding year. But even so, they were something 
over 38,000,000 pounds, I think that the duty on this product 
is fully justified and I hope that the amendment may be adopted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in the Summary of Tariff 
Information I find that the imports of herring, sardine, and 
pilehard oil are classified together. I have no objection to a 
tariff on herring oil, but pilchard oil is extensively used as a 
raw material for yellow soap. If I may have the attention of 
the Senator from Utah for a moment 

The VICK PRESIDENT, Will the Senator from Utah give 
his attention to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say again for the benefit of the 
Senator from Utah that the imports of herring, sardine, and 
pilchard oils as found in the Summary of Tariff Information 
are classified together or are all in one table. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to be very sure that the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Washington does not include pilchard 
oil. That, I take it from what the Senator from Utah said, is 
in the basket clause, but I am anxious to have the Recorp show 
that that was the understanding of the Senate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no doubt about it that it falls in the 
basket clause of this schedule. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. Now, let me ask the 
Senator from Washington about it. He heard what the Senator 
from Utah said just now, that there is no mistake about it, that 
pilchard oll is not Included in the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Washington. 

Mr. JONES. There is no intention on my part to include it. 
All that my amendment does is to take the language of the 
House without modification, but to change the rate and to pro- 
vide 15 cents per gallon. I do not intend to change the meaning 
and do not intend to include any more than the House intended 
to include. It does not include the oil the Senator from New 
York mentions, 
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Mr. COPELAND. I am asking in order that we may have it 
of record, so that when we vote for the Senator's amendment 
it will be understood that it does not include pilchard oil, but 
that that oil goes into the basket clause. 

Mr. JONES. I am not intending to include it, I assure the 
Senator. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, can the Senator from Wash- 
ington tell us what the domestic price per gallon is and what 
is the invoice foreign price? 

Mr. JONES. I am very much in the same position as the 
Senator from North Carolina. I have been so busy that I have 
not had time to ascertain the facts and figures, as I should have 
done. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Perhaps the Senator from Utah has the 
figures? 

Mr. SMOOT. The import price for 1928 was 34.9 cents per 
gallon. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the domestic price? 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic price would be about 39 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While the foreign-article price is 34.9 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the import price is 34.9 cents. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What is the American price for the domestic 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is about 39 cents per gallon, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is very strange. The Senator has the 
foreign price higher than the domestic price. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, this price is the basket price and 
includes other oils that I can not separate because of the fact 
that they are all of the oils included in the basket clause as a 
whole. I can not say just what price any particular oil in the 
basket clause would be. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What would the 15 cents per gallon rate be 
converted into ad valorem? 

Mr. JONES. Forty-two per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I merely want to call the at- 
tention of the Senate to the fact that there are no importations 
of menhaden oil, 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not have that figure separately. 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask the Senator if sod oil is not a by-product 
of the leather industry, whereby they take some old fish oil 
aud use it in the leather industry and then squeeze out that 
old fish oil and that becomes sod oil. The proposal now is to put 
a tax of 42 per cent upon sod oil. That is the fact of the 
matter as to sod oil, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Sod oil is the class of oil the Senator has just 
described. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I understand it also, menhaden oil is 
used principally as an ingredient in soap and there are no im- 
ports of menhaden oil. 

Mr. SMOOT. Soap and paint. There is a good deal of it 
used in paint. 

Mr. BLAINE. And some of it is used in linoleum, felt base, 
stuffing leather, and so on. 

Mr. GLASS. Did the Senator say there are no imports of 
menhaden oil? 

Mr. BLAINE. The Tariff Summary says there are no im- 
ports of menhaden oil and the exports are negligible. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is an American product, I will say to the 
Senator. 

Mr. BLAINE. I can not understand why there should be a 
42 per cent tax on it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] 
is interested in herring oil. 

Mr. JONES. That is what I was about to state to the 
Senator, 

Mr. SMOOT. 


In the other two oils he is not interested at all, 
but it is the language of the bill and the language that has been 
carried in tariff bills in the past, classifying the three of them 
together. 

Mr. JONES. The Senator stated my position exactly. 


Mr. BLAINE. I would like to ask the Senator from Washing- 
ton the uses to which herring oil is put. 

Mr. JONES. As I said, I came in just a moment ago and I 
have not had time to look it up. I imagine the Senator will find 
it in the Summary of Tariff Information. I do not know just 
the particular use to which fish oil is put. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nearly all of it goes into soap. 

Mr. JONES. Let me say that I had a conference this after- 
noon with the soap people, and they have no objection to a 
tariff on herring oil at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Has the Senator from Washington conferred 
with the users of soap to find out whether they have any ob- 
jection? 

Mr. JONES. No; I have not had time to confer with all of 
them, but they have known for a long while that this matter has 
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been pending and have made no protest. The farmers of the 
eountry use soap and they have urged this tariff. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, let me call the Senator's atten- 
tion to the kind of farmers who have urged this increase in the 
tariff. They are the “farmers” who are farming the real farm- 
ers. They are the Loomises and the Holmans and the Grays, 
and Mr. Morse of the Du Pont organization, They are the 
“farmers” who have urged this tariff on fish oils. I am sure 
that there is no one who can dispute the accuracy of that state- 
ment, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President—— 

The VIGH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly, 

Mr. McMASTER. I would like to ask a question if some one 
will answer it, 
farmer? 

Mr. SMITH. Do not the farmers raise fish? 

Mr. McMASTHR. Not on dry land! 

Mr. BLAINE. I can answer the Senator’s question very 
easily, because it does not need an answer. Everybody knows 
that this tariff can not possibly aid the farmer. Let me advise 
the Senator that the name of one of the “farmers” who is 
interested in fish oils is Mr. Arnold, of the Southern Tariff 
League—Mr. Arnold, whom I need not berate here this afternoon, 
because the lobby committee has made a report on Mr. Arnold. 
The “farmers” who want this tariff are that type of farmers— 
farmers like Mr. Arnold and Mr. Holman, who receive com- 
pensation as lobbyists, as Mr. Arnold does from the Southern 
Tariff League. They are the “farmers” who are demanding 
this tariff. They are the “farmers” who entered into an agree- 
ment that they should combine their interests to jack up the 
tariff on oils and fats. 

Mr. President, I hope that no one will have the temerity to 
suggest that there is a single real farmer in our broad land, 
except those of the type of the Arnolds and the Loomises and 
the Holmans and the Morses, who want this tariff. These are 
the “farmers” to whom the Senator from Washington [Mr. 
Jones] has referred as recommending an increase in these rates. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Washington. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, some time ago the rate on 
flaxseed was increased from the amount carried in the bill of 
63 cents per bushel to 65 cents per bushel. In order to have an 
adequate compensatory duty on linseed oil the rate must be in- 
ereased in paragraph 54, page 24, line 18. The flaxseed crushers, 
those who manufacture the linseed oil from the flaxseed, con- 
stitute the only market the farmer who raises flaxseed has for 
that product; and unless there shall be a fair compensatory 
duty fixed upon the linseed oil, the increased duty on flaxseed 
will not afford the farmer any benefit. 

it is a well-known fact that the imports of oil and flaxseed 
depend very closely upon the rate on flaxseed and the rate on 
linseed oil. I wish to move an amendment, on page 24, para- 
graph 54, line 13, to strike out “3.7 cents” and to insert in lieu 
thereof “4.8 cents.” 

The VICH PRESIDENT. That can only be done by recon- 
sidering the vote by which the amendment of the committee was 
agreed to. Is there objection? Without objection, that vote 
is reconsidered, and the Senator from North Dakota may present 
his amendment. 

Mr. FRAZIBR. On page 24, paragraph 54, line 13, I move to 
strike out 3.7 cents“ and to insert in lieu thereof “ 4.8 cents.“ 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. I desire to inquire of the Senator if what he 
proposes is the proper compensatory rate, in view of the increase 
which has been made in the duty on fiaxseed. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I believe it is a fair compensatory rate, in 
order to give the farmer the advantage of the increase in the 
rate on flaxseed. 

Mr. GHORGE. All the Senator intends by the amendment is 
to afford a proper compensatory duty, in order that there may 
not be an importation of the oil rather than the seed itself? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Unless there shall be a fair compensatory 
duty fixed, the oil will be shipped in, and that will destroy 
the market which we have for our domestic flaxseed produced 
here at home. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield at that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes; I yield. 


In just what way would this tariff benefit the 


[Laughter.] 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I understood the increased rate on flaxseed 
was from 63 to 65 cents per bushel. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is an increase of 2 cents a bushel, or 
about a 6 per cent increase, in the tariff on flaxseed; but the 
Senator's amendment proposed practically a 30 per cent increase 
in the tax on linseed oil. Is not that rather out of proportion 
to the 2 cents a bushel increase involved in the increase on 
flaxseed? 

Mr. FRAZIER. When, by presidential proclamation issued 
last June, the rate on flaxseed oil was increased, the increased 
rate going into effect a month later, the rate on linseed oil as 
compared to that on flaxseed was reduced by the proclamation 
to what it was before that time, and the result was that much 
larger quantities of flaxseed were imported after that than 
there had been previously. That has been the history, I think, 
of the flaxseed and linseed oil tariff at all times. The crushers 
of the flaxseed claim that, in order to have a fair duty that 
will insure to the farmer the increase of duty on flaxseed, it is 
necessary to have a duty of 4.8 cents per pound for linseed oil. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will the Senator from North 
Dakota yield there? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from North Da- 
kota yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many pounds of linseed oil are pro- 
duced by a bushel of flaxseed? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not the figures before me as to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The tariff on flaxseed is per bushel but the 
tariff on linseed oil is per pound. 

a FRAZIER. There are 56 pounds in a bushel of flax- 
seed, x 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many pounds of oil are extracted 
from a bushel of flaxseed? 

Mr. FRAZIER. I have not the figures on that. 

Mr. SMOOT. The yield of linseed is 1834 pounds from a 
bushel of flaxseed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that a 2-cent-a-bushel increase in the 
tariff on flaxseed is bringing about a 20-cent increase on the 
amount of oil which is extracted from that bushel of flaxseed? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not that much. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment proposes an increase from 
3.7 cents to 4.8 cents, which is 1.1 cents per pound, and 18 
pounds multiplied by 1.1 cents will amount almost to 20 cents, 
so it is proposed to give linseed oil a 20-cent increase, based on 
a 2-eent increase on the flaxseed from which the linseed oil 
is produced. 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate proposed is perhaps a little over what 
the computation would figure out, but it is so near the correct 
amount that I do not think it would make any difference at 
all, and I hope the amendment will be agreed to, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order to bring the rate 
down to the correct point, I offer an amendment in lieu of 4.8 
cents to make it 4.3 cents. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from North Dakota. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee what the accurate scientific com- 
pensatory rate should be as found by the Tariff Commission? 
They must have reported to the President on this question, but I 
haye not had the opportunity to look it up. 

Mr. SMOOT. At that time the commission reported—but I 
understand that they have somewhat changed their position 
sinee—the rate would be 4.3 cents—the figure suggested by the 
Senator from Kentucky—but under existing conditions and in 
view of the expense attached to the business, which has already 
been ealled to the attention of the Senate by the Senator from 
North Dakota, 4.8 cents is not any too high. I think that is 
what the rate ought to be. 

Mr. BLAINE. In the case of the rate of 43 cents, what 
freight differential was included? 

Mr. SMOOT. From all mills to New York, as I remember. 
That is where it has to go. 

Mr. BLAINE, What would be the compensatory rate on the 
basis of the freight rate differential from the central flax market, 
Minneapolis? There must be a difference in the compensatory 
rate when all freight rates are taken into consideration. 

Mr, SMOOT. Taking the Chicago rate, it would be a little 
less, but the great bulk of it goes to New York. 2 

Mr. BLAINE. What would it be in the case of Minneapolis? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the point from which it is shipped and 
the rate from there to Chicago is not as mucli as it is from there 
to New York, 
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Mr. BLAINE. The Minnesota Linseed Oil Co. is located in 
Minneapolis; what would be the compensatory rate in the case 
of that company? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would be 4.12 cents, including transportation 
on mills from Chicago, Milwaukee, and east to New York. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then it would seem that the rate ought not 
to be fixed at over 4.8 cents, else we are going to give the linseed- 
oll manufacturers of that region a concealed protective tariff 
to which they are not entitled, and, of course, that is going to 
be of no benefit to the flax grower. 

I am perfectly willing to accept 4.3 cents; that will cover all 
freight differentials, and I understand even under that rate the 
crushers in the flax region will receive some benefit over and 
above that recelved by the crushers outside of that region; but 
we can not help that; I understand that we can not change the 
freight rates when we are fixing a compensatory rate; but if we 
fix the compensatory rate at 4.3 cents, then we have given them 
the entire compensatory duty, and I am rather inclined to 
think that in the case of flaxseed, as in many other products, 
even that rate includes a concealed protective duty. However, 
I have not studied the proposition sufficiently to express an 
opinion upon it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think this rate was worked out in closer 
detail, perhaps, than the rate as to any other commodity, 
because the product is virtually all of the same grade, and the 
Tariff Commission considered the statistics for a number of 
years in arriving at the figure which they submitted. This is 
the one commodity, I believe, on which the farmer gets every 
penny of protection which is granted; I think that is conceded; 
and I think there ought to be sufficient protection afforded at 
least to give the farmer a little advantage, and that is what I 
want to do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLAINE. I will yield in just a moment. I. want to 
suggest to the Senator that this concealed protection never does 
the farmer any good whatever. He pays the price, I was 

ading the minutes of the National Wool Association last night, 
and I noticed from those minutes that the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] in his report to the association 
called their attention to the fact that all the tariff duty on wool 
at 31 cents a clean content pound cost the wool manufacturers 
was from 17 to 20 cents a pound, 

Mr. President, I wholly concur in that, I argued along that 
line on the floor of the Senate, and I am not criticising the 
Senator from Pennsylvania. He was stating the fact as it 
exists, that the wool manufacturers pay on account of the tariff 
only from 17 to 20 cents a pound. Exactly the same situation 
exists, I have no doubt, with respect to all the compensatory 
duties. There is a concealed protection; and in this instance 
we have the difference between what the Tariff Commission 
found, 4.8 cents a pound, and 4.8 cents a pound, as suggested by 
the Senator from North Dakota, 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, I understand that the Senator 
from Kentucky will agree to a rate of 4.5 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Four and a half cents; yes. 

Mr. FRAZIER. I am willing to agree to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I modify my amendment by making it 434 
cents instead of 4.8 cents. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky to the amendment 
of the committee, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to, 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is an amendment on page 
264, and that will close the oil paragraph. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated, 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 264, line 21, it is proposed 
to strike out “olive oil and palm-kernel oil rendered,” and 
insert: 

Olive, palm-kernel, rapeseed, sunflower, and sesame oll, rendered. 


The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Georgia if he is ready to take up hats, bonnets, and 
handkerchiefs to-morrow? 

Mr. GEORGE. To what section does the Senator refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Hats and bonnets, first. I understood that 
the Senator desired to offer certain amendments to that para- 
gruph. 
yi The VICH PRESIDENT. Paragraph 1505. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that I shall be 
ready to take up handkerchiefs to-morrow, 
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Mr. SMOOT. I do not want to take up the hat paragraph 
until the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] is here. 
I understand that he will be here to-morrow. I desire to give 
notice now that the first thing we will take up is handker- 
chiefs; and, following that, if the Senator from Massachusetts 
is not here, I shall ask the Senate to consider cement, and, 
following cement, gypsum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. While we are on handkerchiefs, why not 
finish the paragraph on clothes, which went over at my request? 

Mr, SMOOT. I have not that marked on my copy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is one of the paragraphs that went 
over at my suggestion. 

Mr. SMOOT. I failed to mark it on my book; but, if that 
is the case, we will consider that following handkerchiefs. 

Mr. GEORGE. May I inquire of the Senator if the amend- 
ments in lines 1 and 2 on page 265 were agreed to? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The record shows that those 
amendments were agreed to, 

Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator 
from Utah about another matter. There are two matters that 
are of considerable importance, and I wish to know a little 
ahead of time when they are coming up. I do not want to be 
rather surprised in regard to them, as I was with reference to 
this other matter, although I am satisfied that the outcome 
would have been the same. 

There is a proposal to put a tariff on lumber. Quite a good 
many of the Senators are interested in that subject; and I 
should like to know two or three days ahead of time when that 
probably can be brought up. I am perfectly willing to suit the 
convenience of the Senator from Utah. Of course, if there are 
other committee amendments to be disposed of, it probably 
could come up after they are disposed of; but I should like to 
have two or three days’ notice. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the Senator notice as far ahead 
as I can. 

Mr. JONES. Also, when can we take up the proposition with 
reference to the countervailing duty on coal that I referred to 
the other day, and that was adopted during the absence of a 
lot of us who are interested in that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I shall ask the 
Senate to reconsider that matter, and ask that the Senate adopt 
the countervailing duty. 

Mr. JONES. That is fine, 
now, if that is the case? 

Mr. SMOOT. There were four of those matters; and I expect 
to hear from the State Department by to-morrow as to whether 
it would be satisfactory to the department to replace the others 
in the bill. 

Mr. JONES. I am in no hurry. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I assure the Senator that it will be done, 
so far as coal is concerned, before we get through the bill. 

Mr. JONES. That is fine. Then the matter of lumber will 
be left for the future? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. JONES. And the Senator will let me know, when he is 
prepared to take it up, two or three days ahead? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as long a time ahead as I can. 

Mr. JONES. With all these matters pending, we ought to 
be able to arrange two or three days beforehand before that 
amendment is taken up. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will try to do it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that when these odds and ends 
that have been left over are taken care of the Senator intends 
to begin with Schedule 1 and go through the bill in regular 
order? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask unanimous consent, when 
all of these are cleaned up, to begin with Schedule 1 and dis- 
pose of all individual amendments to that schedule and have it 
finally concluded, and then go on to Schedules 2 and 3 and so 
on through the bill. The only reason why we have had oil and 
other matters considered at this time is because more than 
one paragraph was involved. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana Mr. President, let me ask the 
Senator whether it would not be appropriate also to take up the 
amendments offered from the floor in the order in which they 
are addressed to provisions of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means individual amendmerts to 
Schedule 1? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Yes. One Senator offers an 
amendment to page 1 of Schedule 1, and some other Senator 
offers an amendment to something appearing on page 5 of the 
bill, being the same schedule. My idea is that the amendments 
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ought to be taken up in just exactly the order in which they 
are addressed to the provisions of the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. The trouble with that is that the Senator may 
not be on the floor at the time when they would be reached. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It was my idea that if it were 
understood that the amendments would be considered in that 
order the Senator would make it a point to be here at that 
particular time; but if perchance he happened to be absent, 
it would be easy enough to induce the Senate to go back to 
the matter. I thought that would be the more orderly way 


rather than to have a scramble for precedence in the considera- | 


tion of the various amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

ask a question. I have a number of amendments that I shall 
offer to the first three schedules on behalf of the minority 
members of the subcommittee having those in charge. Is it the 
policy, when we reach that point, to complete each one of these 
sections finally as we deal with it, or will it be in order for 
any Senator to offer an amendment after we have passed a 
given paragraph in one of these schedules? 
Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have each paragraph of the 
schedule completed. The Senator’s suggestion is a very good 
one. Not only that, but if that were followed out we could 
have the experts here from the Tariff Commission, knowing just 
exactly what would be brought up and when it would be 
brought up. 

I will say to the Senator from Montana that as far as pos- 
sible I shall be glad to follow that course. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand that the way the Senator 
intends to do when we start on the individual amendments is 
this: He is going to begin with Schedule 1, paragraph 1, and 
take up any amendments to paragraph 1, as suggested by the 
Senator from Montana, and finish paragraph 1, and then take 
up the second paragraph, and so on—in other words, clear up 
each paragraph as we go along. Is that the plan? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I should like to do. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator is not asking 
for any unanimous-consent agreement now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at all. We are just discussing the question 
of procedure; that is all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, some time ago the Senator 
served notice that he was going to take up the valuation of 
chemicals two or three days ago, and the matter has gone over 
each day since then. When is that going to come up? 

Mr, SMOOT, Another request came to-day that it go over, so 


I think the best thing to do now is this: We are pretty well | 


cleaned up now with the committee amendments, outside of 
hats and handkerchiefs. Those are about all that are left now 
of the committee amendments. When they are completed, if 
there is no objection, I shall not ask to consider anything else 
then other than just the program we have been discussing now. 

Mr. McKELLAR. When are chemicals coming up? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They will come up the very first thing. 

Mr. McKELLAR. ‘To-morrow? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether they will be reached 
to-morrow or not, 

Mr. HARRISON. 
as the procedure, We are working on some amendments. We 
have not finished them yet. The minority members might want 
a conference as to what amendments they are going to offer; and 
we do not want to have to offer them now to the chemical 
schedule, and so forth. 

I had thought that the way the Senator was going to proceed 
was all right. We know that there is a fight on upon cement. 
We know that there is a fight on upon gypsum. We know that 
there is a fight on upon lumber. Why not take up these major 
propositions and get them out of the way first? 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought that was what we were going to do: 
and that is why I gave notice that I should like to take up 
cement and gypsum following the committee amendments. 

Mr, HARRISON. What is the objection to taking up cement 
about Wednesday or Thursday—Thursday would be all right— 
and follow it with gypsum ? 

Mr. SMOOT. I see no objection to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is hard to tell how much time will be 
consumed on cement, It is my intention to offer an amendment 
restoring cement to the free list, and that may involve a dis- 
cussion for a whole day; so it is not very safe to put anything 
else on the program for that day, except as a matter of pre- 

caution, if we should run out of work. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am just giving notice so that they will come 
up in their order. 


I hope the Senator will not lay that down 
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Mr. COPELAND. As I understand, the Senator to-morrow 
will take up pedaline braids, hats, and handkerchiefs? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. And then, immediately following, he will 
take up cement, and then gypsum? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I should like to do if there is no 
objection to it; and I do not see why we could not do that, be- 
cause those are the two items that have not been disposed of. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fress in the chair). The 
Chair will state that yesterday the order was, hats and braids 
first; handkerchiefs, second; oils, third; then, cement. Is 
there a change in that order? 2 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I want that order, if there is no ob- 
jection. I should like to have it carried out. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That was agreed to yesterday. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its session to-day it take a recess 
until 11 o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the nnani- 
mous-consent request of the Senator from Utah? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, may I have the 
attention of the Senator from Utah? In reading the Recorp I 
notice that some days ago a motion was made to repeal the 
countervailing duty on soft coal, bituminous coal, between 
Canada and the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. I just gave notice that I shall ask that that 
be restored. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to. 

EXEOUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages from the President of the United States, 
which were referred to the appropriate committees, 

THE CALENDAR 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, There are two treaties on the 
Executive Calendar reported favorably. Owing to the absence 
of the chairman of the Committee on Foreign Relations they 
will be passed over. The nominations on the calendar will be 
announced in their order. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

COAST GUARD 

Samuel L. Denty to be temporary ensign. 

COAST AND GEODETIC SURVEY 

James Stuart Massey to be aide, with relative rank of ensign 
in the Navy. 

Maurice Elmer Wennermark to be aide, with relative rank 
of ensign in the Navy. 

Charles Armstrong Schanck to be junior hydrographie and 
geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant in the Navy. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the four nominations just 
read were favorably reported from the Commerce Committee, 
and I move that they be confirmed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that Calendar No. 1713. the nomination 
of John P. Balee to be postmaster at Guthrie, Ky., and Calendar 
No. 1998, the nomination of George B. Black to be postmaster 
at Comanche, Tex., go over; and I ask that the other nomina- 
tions of postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Owing to confusion in the Chamber I could 
not hear the Senator distinctly. May I ask him whether he 
requested that the nomination for postmaster at Comanche, Tex., 
go over? 

Mr. PHIPPS. I did. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Action on that is deferred? 

Mr. PHIPPS. Action on that is to be deferred. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Without objection, the nomina- 
tions, with the two exceptions stated, are confirmed, and the 
President will be notified. 

IN THE ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotions and appointments in the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions ure confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


That it be restored? 
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IN THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotions in the Navy. 
Mr. HALE. I move that the nominations be confirmed en 
bloc. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 
IN THE MARINE CORPS 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotions in the Marine Corps. 

Mr. HALE. I make the same motion with regard to these 
nominations. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


RECESS 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate take a recess, the recess being until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o'clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, January 29, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a, m. 


NOMINATIONS 


Jeecoutive nominations received by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 6, 1930) 


AMBASSADOR EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Fred Morris Dearing, of Missouri, now envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary to Portugal, to be ambassador ex- 
traordinary and plenipotentiary of the United States of America 
to Peru. 

Untrep STATES MARSHALS 


Inslee ©. King, of Tennessee, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Tennessee. (He is now serving in this office 
under an appointment which expired January 4, 1930.) 

Daniel F. Breitenstein, of New York, to be United States 
marshal, northern district of New York. (He is now serving in 
7 — office under an appointment which expired January 14, 
1930.) 

William J, Williams, of Ohio, to be United States marshal, 
northern district of Ohio, to succeed George A. Stauffer, whose 
term expired January 13, 1930. 


PROMOTIONS IN THE Navy 


Lieut. Commander Perey K. Robottom to be a commander in 
the Navy from the 10th day of November, 1929. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Harry E. Rice, jr., to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the Ist day of April, 1927. 

Lieut. (Junior Grade) Ralph T. Zinn to be a lieutenant in 
the Navy from the 18th day of March, 1929. 

Ensign Samuel J. McKee to be a lieutenant (junior grade) 
in the Navy from the 3d day of June, 1929. 

Passed Asst. Dental Surg. Henry R. Delaney to be a dental 
surgeon in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the 7th day of January, 1930. 

The following-named passed assistant paymasters to be pay- 
masters in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the Tth day of January, 1930: 

Charles J. Harter. Bert R. Peoples, 

Wilson S. Hullfish. Percy C. Corning. 

Sidney P. Vaughn. Philip A. Caro. 

Hugh F. Gallagher. Roark Montgomery. 

Robert O'Hagan. William C. Wallace. 

George C. Tasker. Thomas A. Durham. 

Charles C. Timmons. Gaillard Rembert. 

Michael J. Stubbs. Wallace Prior. 

Alfred B. Clark. Edwin F. Barker. 

Henry Guilmette. Walter A. Buck. 

John Flynn. Thomas E. Hipp. 

Verne V. M. Boggs. Ray C. Sanders. 

Harry Atwood. 

Passed Assistant Paymaster Albert R. Schofield to be a pay- 
master in the Navy, with the rank of lieutenant commander, 
from the Zist day of August, 1929. 


The following-named gunners to be chief gunners in the Navy, 


to rank with but after ensign, from the 18th day of October, 
1929, to correct the date of rank as previously nominated and 
confirmed : 

Hugh ©. Adams, 

Ernest L. Rairdon. 

Harold L. Whiteacre, 
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The following named electricians to be chief electricians in the 
Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 13th day of 


October, 1929: 

Samuel A. Devlin. Lester M. Larson, 

Claud P. Metcalf. Frederick Myers. 

The following-named radio electricians to be chief radio elec- 
tricians in the Navy, to rank with but after ensign, from the 
8th day of November, 1929: 

Albert J. Berberich. 


Edgar J. DesRosier. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ewvecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 28 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
Coast GUARD 
Samuel L. Denty to be temporary ensign. 
Coast AND GEODBTIO SURVEY 

James Stuart Massey to be aide, with relative rank of ensign 
in the Navy. 

Maurice Elmer Wennermark to be aide, with relative rank of 
ensign in the Navy. 

Charles Armstrong Schanck to be junior bydrographic and 
geodetic engineer, with relative rank of lieutenant, junior grade, 
in the Navy. 

APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
To be inspector general, with rank of major general 
Hugh Aloysius Drum. 
To be second lieutenant, Air Corps 


Earle Thomas MacArthur, jr. Robert Shuter Macrum. 

Norman Bert Olsen, Charles Lawrence Munroe, jr. 

Curtis Emerson LeMay. Llewellyn Owen Ryan. 

Kenneth Ross Crosher. Cyril Chappellet. 

Louis Ellis Massie. William Richard Morgan. 

Stuart Phillips Wright. Philo George Meisenholder. 

William Charles Dolan. John Waldron Egan. 

Ivan Lonsdale Farman. Louis Murray Rawlins, jr. 

William Alexander Schulgen. Hanlon H. Van Auken. 

Daniel Beckett White. Robert Oswald Cork. 

Donald Harvey Baxter. William Courtney Mills, 

Louis Adolph Vaupre. Herbert Henry Tellman. 

Alfred Lot Beatie. John Koehler Gerhart. 

Samuel Oswald Redetzke. Harold Loring Mace, 

Roy Thomas Wright. Sidney John Nelson. 

Maurice Warren Judd. George Brinton McLellan. 

Edward Lapsley Anderson. Elder Patteson. 

Edward Wharton Anderson, Francis Hopkinson Griswold. 

Jobn Coleman Covington, Leon Ray Brownfield. 

Winslow Carroll Morse. Robert Whitney Burns. 

Casper Perrin West. Daniel Webster Jenkins. 

William Leroy Kennedy. William Marshall Prince. 

Charles Francis Pugh. Clarence Frank Hegy. 

Jesse Auton. James Presnall Newberry. 

Harry Whitfield Howze. Robert William Goetz. 

John Paul Ryan. Stoyte Ogleby Ross. 

Albert Wynne Shepherd. Joseph Wiley Baylor. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 

Albert Edgar Phillips to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Rowland Beverley Ellis to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Selwyn Dyson Smith to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Byard Sneed to be lieutenant colonel, Adjutant General's 
Department. 

George Williamson DeArmond to be lieutenant colonel, Field 
Artillery. 

Frank Maxwell Andrews to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 

Oscar Westover to be lieutenant colonel, Air Corps. 

Cortlandt Parker to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artillery. 

John Sedgwick Pratt to be lieutenant colonel, Coast Ar- 
tillery Corps. 

Paul Everton Peabody to be major, Infantry. 

Albert Francis Christie to be major, Infantry. 

Robert McClean Carswell to be major, Coast Artillery Corps. 

Ernest Hill Burt to be major, Judge Advocate General's 
Department, 

Ray Milton O'Day to be major, Infantry. 

Stacy Knopf to be major, Field Artillery. 

Martin Robert Reiber to be major, Medical Corps. 

William Kenneth Turner to be major, Medical Corps. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Leigh Noyes to be captain, 

Benjamin O. Wells to be lieutenant commander, 

Kenneth M. Hoeffel to be lieutenant commander, 
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Eugene E. Elmore to be lieutenant, 

Edwin V. Raines to be lieutenant. 

William R. Terrell to be lieutenant. 

William B. Whaley, jr., to be lieutenant, 

Robert C. Strong, jr., to be lieutenant, i 
James M. Flynn to be lieutenant (junior grade). 


Valery Havard, jr., to be lieutenant (junior grade), 
John H. Brownfield to be lieutenant (junior grade). 


William R. Brown to be chief boatswain. 

James B. Ayres to be chief gunner. 

George H. Blackmun to be chief pharmacist, 
MARINE CORPS 

Harry B. Liversedge to be captain. 

Luther A. Brown to be first lieutenant, 

John Welle to be second lieutenant. 

Lewis R. Tyler to be second lieutenant. 

William P. Battell to be second lieutenant, 

Edson L. Lyman to be second lieutenant. 

James P. Berkeley to be second lieutenant. 

Peter A. McDonald to be second lieutenant, 

Archibald D. Abel to be second lieutenant, 

William W. Childs to be second lieutenant. 

Charles E. Shepard, jr., to be second lieutenant, 

Michael McG. Mahoney to be second lieutenant, 


POSTMASTERS 


ALABAMA 
Zebedee Vick, Corona. 
ARIZONA 


Joseph P. Downey, Miami. 
Harry B. Riggs, Patagonia. 


COLORADO 


Frank L. Barton, Haxtun, 
Christopher C. Eastin, Kremmling. 
Sylvester E. Hobart, Nunn. 

Loran G. Denison, Telluride, 

Cora E. Taggart, Wheat Ridge. 


CONNECTICUT 


William E. Gates, Glastonbury. 
John H. Casey, Kent. 

John H. Delaney, Middlebury. 
Durward E. Granniss, New Preston. 
Charles A. Jerome, Plainfield. 
Edward Perkins, Suffield. 

Frank M. Smith, Willimantic, 
Robert O. Judson, Woodbury. 


IDAHO 
Chester O. Cornwall, Rupert. 
ILLINOIS 


Clarence H. Loveridge, Alexis. 
Albert T. McLane, Arcola. 
Frank E. Learned, Benson. 
Joseph H. Boos, Carbondale. 
John E. Humbert, Chadwick. 
Ralph W. Colver, Cherry. 

Edwin E. Ellsworth, Libertyville. 
Charles A. Pease, Malta. 

Roy A. Gulley, Sesser. 

Harry E. Gemmill, Shannon. 


KANSAS 
Otto E. Becker, Bazine. 
Clarence R. Haymond, Burdett. 
John R. Shoup, Cimarron. 
Floyd I. Shoaf, Clay Center. 
Asahel A. Castle, Clayton. 
Mary C. Carroll, Conway Springs. 
John W. Baker, De Soto. 
Ruth Satterthwaite, Douglass. 
Bertram W. Wernette, Dresden, 
Shamus O’Brien, Florence. 
Rose R. Stapleton, Fulton. 
Fred G. Kienzle, Great Bend. 
Earl W. Davis, Grinnell. 
William T. Flowers, Havensyille, 
Anna E. Waterman, Healy. 
Ovid Butler, Hoisington. 
Carl A. Reynolds, Humboldt, 
Leo L. George, Irving, 
Harry E. Simpson, Jennings. 
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D. Dee Dayis, Larned. 

Ralph W. Martin, Moran, 

Dee F. Hahn, Philippsburg. 

George W. Connelly, Plainville, 

Willis E. Baker, Pleasanton. 

Ruth N. Nickerson, Rexford. 

John A. Coffman, Sedgwick. 

James M. Kendall, Summerfield. 

J. Raymond E. Simmons, Wellsville. 
KENTUCKY 

Belle Gray, Corbin. 
LOUISIANA 

Bernard Isaacs, Gueydan, 

Mable B. Leland, Kinder, 
MARYLAND 

Joseph M. Armstrong, Annapolis. 

Charles W. Miles, Forest Glen. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Benjamin S. Whittier, East Walpole. 
Horace D. Prentiss, Holyoke. 


Forrest D. Bradshaw, South Sudbury. 
Roger W. Cahoon, jr., West Harwich. 


MICHIGAN 
Sylva Blain, Alba. 

Fred W. Fitzgerald, Bellevue. 
Ernest Muscott, Breckenridge. 
Charles G. Chamberlain, Breedsville. 
Perry F. Powers, Cadillac. 

Martin C. Kilmark, Coloma. 

Karl A. Boettger, Dexter. 

Curtis G. Reynolds, Dundee. 
David E. Hills, Fife Lake. 

Helen L. Brown, Inkster. 


Robert H. Benjamin, Mackinac Island. 


John A. Meier, Manistee. 
George N. Jones, Marine City. 
Harry N. Colby, New Lothrop. 
Leslie A. Quale, Onekama, 
Ray G. Turner, Onsted. 
Victoria Jesionowski, Posen. 
Alfred Buetow, Reese. 
Charles W. Munson, Republic. 
May Rowley, St. Charles. 
Augustus D. Thorp, Sand Lake. 
J. Harry Wright, Sherwood. 
Victor L. Hardes, Trout Creek. 


MISSISSIPPI 


William M. Ferrell, Ashland. 
Ossie J. Page, Sumrall. 
Alfis F. Holcomb, Waynesboro. 


MISSOURI 


Roy D. Eaton, Powersville. 
J. Herbert Hunter, Russellville. 
William H. Jackson, Winfield. 


NEBRASKA 


Leslie J. Hummel, Burwell. 
Loa Hubbard, Chambers. 

Fred A. Scofield, Columbus. 
William J. Stilgebouer, Danbury. 
Orley D. Clements, Elmwood. 
William S. Brown, Fairmont. 
Frank G. Frame, Fullerton. 
Luther A. Howard, Hyannis. 
Alonzo A. Jackman, Louisville. 
Edward H. Hering, Orchard. 
Walter S. Tyler, Palisade. 
Nellie L. Miller, Rulo. 

August Dormann, Scottsbluff, 
Joseph B. Hines, Wahoo, 

Carl A. Holmguist, Wausa. 


NEW JERSEY 


Harry Harsin, Asbury Park. 
William E. Hartman, Grasselli. 
Anna K. Brubaker, Mountain View. 
Frank K. Ridgway, Woodstown, 


NEW YORE 


George A. Phillips, Bemus Point, 
Louis P. Miller, Cairo, 


JANUARY 
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Arthur K. Lansing, Cambridge. 
William Tracey, Canandaigua, 
John H. Roberts, Canastota. 
William M. Stuart, Canisteo. 
William B. Donahue, Catskill. 
Fred McIntosh, Churchville. 
Francis L. Worden, Coxsackie, 
Louis H. Buck, Dannemora. 

Eva C. Sager, Frewsburg. 

John Newton, Holcomb, 

William C. Calkins, Houghton. 
Solomon Feinberg, Lake Placid. 
Marian L. Woodford, Marcellus. 
Robert H. Johnston, jr., Merrick. 
George M. Atwell, Mountain Dale, 
Kdgar M. Schanbacher, Newfane. 
Lilliam M. James, North Creek. 
Frank G. Sherman, Oneonta. 
Harry T. Weeks, Patchogue. 
Lionel J. Desjardins, Piercefield, 
Frank P. Daley, Port Henry. 
Ethel Kelly, Pyrites. 

William D. Streeter, Richland. 
Fergus E. Fitzsimmons, St. Bonaventure. 
William Storey, Sonyea. 

Stanley D. Francis, Tannersville, 
Fred D. Seaman, Unadilla, 
William B. Stewart, Walden. 
Warren A. Bush, Wilson. 

Edward W. Elmore, Yorkville. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Carlie A. Guy, Angier. 

Sallie F. Troy, Bolton. 

Sion H. Rogers, Clarkton. 

John L. Scruggs, Cliffside. 

David W. Alexander, Connellys Springs. 
Norman V. Johnson, Denton. 
Roscoe C. Tucker, Fair Bluff. 
Charles C. Hammer, Gibsonville. 
Joshua P. Jessup, Hertford. 
Robert B. Dunn, Kinston. 

Henry T. Atkins, Lillington, 
Abram W. Titman, Lowell. 

Sallie K. Wilkins, Magnolia. 
William L. Peace, Oxford. 
William E. Rutledge, Yadkinville, 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Ada E. Olson, Fingal. 

Noyes H, Whitcomb, Flasher, 
Meeda McMullen, Forest River, 
Arthur B. MeLaughlin, Hope. 

Ruth L. Gibbons, Lawton. 

Leif O. Fjeld, Mayville. 

Ettephina C. Winkler, Montpelier. 
William E. Burhans, Sentinel Butte. 
Milton T. Hefty, Walcott. 

Thaddeus C. Michael, Willow City. 


OKLAHOMA 
Walter Waller, Carter. 
Rosa B. Britton, Cyril. 
Jesse W. Pinkston, Drumright. 
Edwin C. Willison, Elk City. 
Rose Crowder, Krebs. 
David King, Luther, 
John W. Vandervort, Madill. 
Frank J. Kohr, Poteau. 
William M. Bennett, Sentinel. 
Alta G. Stockton, Sparks. 

OREGON 


Stephen A, Basterday, Clatskanie, 
Ronald E. Esson, Sandy. 
Frank B. Hamlin, Springfield. 


PENNSYLVANIA 


James F. Wills, Belleville. 

Harley E. Smith, Benton. 

Glenn W. Irvin, Conneaut Lake Park, 
James J. Donnelly, Johnsonburg. 
Franklin T. Dindinger, Monaca. 
Jeane ©. Lewis, Weedville. 

Alden M. Schnell, Youngsville, 

Ralph O. Knauss, Topton. 
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SOUTH CAROLINA 
David N. Baker, Olanta. 
James R. Anderson, Travellers Rest. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 


William A. Dalziel, Davis. 

Tillie M. Cowman, Gayville. 
Myrtle M. Giles, Lane. 

Patrick J. Dunn, Orient. 

William J. Morrow, St. Lawrence, 
Horace G. Wilson, Wagner. 


TEN NESSEE 


Blanche Godsey, Bluff City. 
Augustus F. Shults, Caryville. 
Granville W. Harp, Jellico. 
John W. Wiggs, Paris. 


TEXAS 
Hugh T. Chastain, Alvarado. 
Henry J. Whitworth, Avinger. 
Elmer Carlton, Carlton. 
Charles F. Wilson, Celina. 
Fred W. Nelson, Clifton. 
William ©. Young, Garrison, 
Alonzo Phillips, Loraine. 
Fay F. Spragins, Martindale. 
Mae Sheen, Mertzon. 
Lucy Breen, Mineola. 
Mary L. Young, Newcastle. 
Cora E. Antram, Nocona. 
Maude A. Price, Petrolia. 
Lillie Brown, Ralls. 
Bessie B. Hackett, Raymondville. 
James A. Carter, Richland Springs, 
William T. Phillips, Stamford. 
John B. White, Waller. 
Wade Arnold, Wellington. 
VIRGINIA 
Fred D. Millard, Bristol. 
WASHINGTON 
Oscar A. Kramer, Asotin. 
Rollie K. Waggoner, Bickleton. 
Arnold Mohn, Bothell. 
Horace S. Thompson, Cle Elum, 
Zophar Howell, Edmonds. 
Oscar W. Behrmann, Fairfield, 
Roy E. Carey, Hartline. 
Addie McClellan, North Bend, 
Guy McReynolds, Oakesdale. 
David W. Packard, Oak Harbor. 
John L. Field, Quincy. 
James E. Clark, Ryderwood. 
James S. Atwood, Sultan. 
Fred Arrowsmith, Sunnyside. 
Cyrus F. Morrow, Walla Walla. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Joe W. Bailey, Kenova. 
Sherman R. Jones, Lundale. 
Fernando D. Williams, Matoaka. 
Thomas L. Wolfe, Ravenswood. 


WISCONSIN 


Andrew C. Redeman, Amberg. 
Robert A. Elder, Argonne, 
Charles G. Ballhorn, Bear Creek. 
George E. Alderson, Benton. 
Foster V. Winegar, Clinton. 
Frank J. Duquaine, Crivitz. 
Guy E. Brigham, Darien. 
David M. Enz, Denmark. 

May I. Kinsey, Fish Creek, 
John B. Huff, Florence. 
Edward M. Perry, Forestville. 
Leland G. Clark, Greenleaf. 
Douglas Hodgins, Hortonville. 
Paul J. Zeidler, Lomira. 
Hannah Goodyear, Niagara. 
Edward M. Walker, Plainfield. 
Julia D. Knappmiller, Pound. 
Edward E. Pytiak, Pulaski. 
Martin J. Jischke, Sister Bay. 


WYOMING 
Elmer T. Beltz, Laramie. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tunspar, January 28, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Blessed be Thy name, O Lord Most High, for Thy infinite 
goodness and for Thy condescension toward all Thy children. 
We thank Thee for another day, which is a door by which we 
may enter upon our chosen task, perform the unselfish act, and 
live the beautiful life At the very summits of our beings may 
we know the unknowable, see the unseen, and, though of this 
earth, yet lose ourselves in God. Byer keep open the pathway 
of our dearest longings and our purest desires. We would 
accept and make Thee the outward and unselfish aim of our 
lives. Bless our children and friends, for they are the dearest 
treasures of earth. Let unbroken love and everlasting joy crown 
every head. Amen. 

The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and ap- 
proved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 
A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 


announced that the Senate had passed bills and a joint resolu- j 


tion of the following titles, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 2668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. to construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boonville, 
Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge con- 
structed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to author- 
ize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at 
Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 1872; 

S. 3168. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to authorize 
and direct the survey, construction, and maintenance of a 
memorial highway to connect Mount Vernon, in the State of 
Virginia, with the Arlington Memorial Bridge across the Potomac 
River at Washington,” by adding thereto two new sections, to 
be numbered sections 8 and 9; and 

S. J. Res. 30. Joint resolution authorizing the use of tribal 
moneys belonging to the Fort Berthold Indians of North Dakota 
for certain purposes. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COOPER of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, to-morrow, the 29th day 
of January, is the anniversary of the birth of William McKinley. 
I ask unanimous consent that after the reading of the Journal 
and disposition of matters on the Speaker's table the gentleman 
from Ohio Mr. McCrinroox] be permitted to address the 
House not to exceed 15 minutes on the life and character of 
William McKinley. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Ohio? 

There was no objection. 


THE PROPOSED POTOMAC PARK 


Mr. WILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the proposed Potomac River 
Park by printing in the Recorp a minority report by former 
Chief of Engineers, Gen. Edgar Jadwin, on that subject, and a 
letter addressed to me discussing certain features of the report 
by the executive committee of the National Rivers and Harbors 
Congress. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Louisiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the pro- 
posed Potomac River Park by printing a minority report by 
former Chief of Engineers, General Jadwin, and a letter ad- 
dressed to himself discussing the matter. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


NATIONAL RIVERS AND HARBORS CONGRESS, 
Washington, D. O., January 27, 1930. 
Hon. RirEY J. WILSON, 
President National Rivers and Harbora Congress, 
Washington, D. C. 

Sin: Under a special rule, the Cramton bill (H. R. 26) is to be 
considered by the House of Representatives on January 30. 

The fundamental purpose of this bill—which is to provide in and 
adjacent to the city of Washington a series of parks and playgrounds 
befitting the Capital of a great Nation—has our thorough approval. 
But we desire to enter an emphatie protest against the enactment at 
this time of that portion of the bill (lines 16 to 19, p. 2) which would 
make impossible the development of either navigation or power on the 
Potomac River, 
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To the question of power, much study has been giyen. Nine years 
ago a report, commonly called the Tyler report, which was made after 
an exhaustive investigation of the posstbilities, declared that hydro- 
electric development at Great Falls, and in the adjacent territory along 
the Potomac, is feasible, whether developed by the Government or by 
a commercial concern. Three applications for water-power develop- 
ment on the upper Potomac are now pending before the Federal Power 
Commission. 

Some two years ago the House passed a resolution which prohibits 
the Federal Power Commission from acting on any application for 
power development at Great Falls until the commission shall submit 
a complete and up-to-date report on the relation of such development 
to the Potomac-Great Falls Parkway proposed In the Cramton bill. 
That report has not yet been submitted to Congress, although it prob- 
ably will be in the near future. 

The first attempt to connect the Potomac and Ohio Rivers was made 
by a company of which George Washington was the president. The 
remains of a lock built. by that company are still visible at Great 
Falls. The Chesapeake and Ohio Canal, begun in 1828, was finished 
to Cumberland, Md., in 1851 and was long employed in carrying. coal 
to Washington. Since its practical destruction by a flood a few years 
ago little has been said regarding navigation in the Potomac Valley. 

Congress has authorized surveys of more than 200 rivers, the Potomac 
being one, in order to determine how far they may be used for naviga- 
tion, power, Irrigation, or flood control. A preliminary survey of the 
Potomac, made at a cost of $30,000, showed the strong probability that 
a combined development could be made which would provide a channel 
12 or 14 feet deep up to Cumberland, an important amount of hydro- 
electric power, and a large degree of flood control. 

Thereupon, a comprehensive survey of the Potomac and its tribu- 
taries—to include the feasibility of a canal to connect the Potomac and 
the Ohio—was ordered at an additional cost of $150,000. That survey 
has been under way for several months, but will not be completed, and 
the report thereon submitted to Congress, until July of the present year, 

The members of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, 
with the exception of Maj. Gen. Edgar Jadwin, its chairman, favor de- 
voting the Gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac, exclusively and per- 
manently, to park purposes, deeming the development of power as com- 
paratively unimportant and giving no consideration whatever to the 
possibilities of navigation. 

The annual report of that commission publishes the report of the 
majority in full (pages 40-41) but contents itself with the simple state- 
ment that General Jadwin did not concur in the views of the commis- 
sion and recorded a detailed statement in support of bis views, The 
facts and arguments presented by General Jadwin are much too im- 
portant to be ignored, and a copy of his minority report is, therefore, 
attached hereto and made a part hereof. 

Congress undoubtedly has the authority to dedicate the Great Falls 
of the Potomac to park purposes, to the development of navigation or 
power, or to such combination thereof as shall be found feasible and 
desirable when all the facts are known. It seems to us, however, the 
reverse of wise statesmanship to order two elaborate and costly investi- 
gations of the subject and then to legislate thereon before those Investi- 
gations have been completed and the results made available for study. 

We earnestly request, therefore, that you will use your best efforts to 
defeat the Cramton bill, unless it shall be so amended that decision as 
to the disposition of the Gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac shall be 
deferred until that decision can be made in the light of all pertinent 
facts, 

Very truly yours, 
THe EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE, 
Jos. E. RANSDELL, Chairman. 
Roy MILLER. 
FRANK P, LEETcH, 
Jxo. H. SMALL, 
S. A. THOMPSON, Secretary. 


THE PROPOSED POTOMAC RIVER PARK 


(Minority report of Maj, Gen. Edgar Jadwin, Chief of Engineers, U. S. 
Army, and Chairman National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission) 

1. The National Capital Park and Planning Commission is organized 
by act of Congress as a planning commission as well as a park commis- 
sion. The broad official representation and the varied technical and 
business representation are intended to assure broad, well-rounded plan- 
ning and consideration of the interests of the District, its taxpayers, and 
of the Federal Government. There are enough data available now to con- 
sider the development at Great Falls as a whole. We should give due 
weight to every element which affects the best interests of national 
planning as well as the specifie matters bearing on parks. Those other 
elements are the development of power, navigation, flood control, and 
other allied economic interests. The parks should fit into the scheme 
of the Nation and not the Nation in the scheme for parks, Large areas 
of ground should not now be bought and funds spent in developing them 


1930 


ns a park it they are to be flooded later to develop power and navigation 
on the river. 

2. The potential value of a rational development of the power possi- 
bilities of the river is tangible and too great to be ignored in the 
determination of the present policy for the development of this reach of 
the Potomac. 

The potential power of the Potomac was held by the Federal Power 
Commission in its review of the Tyler project to be “a national asset 
of incalculable value.” Hydroelectric power is dependable. Since the 
water power in not subject to disturbances because of shortage of coal, 
labor, and transportation, as is steam power in times of stress, there 
would be assured the continuous functioning of activities essential to the 
normal operation of the National Capital when those commodities are 
at a premium, 

Abundant power and cheap power will tend to create new markets, 
new wealth, and now taxes. Interconnections with other large power 
systems will be mutuaily advantageous in extending and interchanging 
the advantages of cheaper power in large quantities not only to the area 
adjacent to the Potomac but also to the middle Atlantic section. That 
one of the leading utility companies of the country wishes authority to 
develop the project is practical evidence that a market is in sight. 

If the power plants at Great Falls are built by private companies, 
the annual taxes thereon, estimated to be over $850,000, at 6 per cent, 
represent a capital value of over $14,000,000. 

The District engineer, Maj. Brehon B. Somervell, estimates the cost 
of power produced by such a hydro plant at approximately a million 
dollars per annum cheaper than equivalent steam-produced power. 
These savings capitalized at 6 per cent represent a capital value of 
818.000.900. 

Not only win there be a capital saving by the cheaper generation of 
power but there will result a saving of fuel coal, Annually there 
should be consumed 500,000 tons. The ultimate depletion of the ground 
reserves of coal will be deferred by the noncumbustion of this large an- 
nual decrement. The resulting undepleted reserves of coal have a pres- 
ent appreciable value and a future value probably so large that it 4s 
dificult to estimate. 

3. The potentialities for navigation on the Potomac are great. 

The intracoastal waterway is assured from Massachusetts to Florida. 
Soon insistent demands may be expected that its benefits be extended 
up the Potomac to Cumberland. 

The canalization of the Ohio River assures 9-foot navigation from the 
coal fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia on the Monongahela down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans and a connection with world 
sen trade. Improvement of Mississippi tributarjes is under way. A 
connection between the Potomac and the Monongahela will naturally 
follow, thus joining the vast Mississippi system to the intracoastal 
waterway by a waterway of adequate capacity along the route selected 
by the first President of the Republic. 

The dams built for the development of power will then likewise be 
useful for navigation and will save some $14,000,000 which would other- 
wise have to be spent for construction costs for that purpose. 

The district engineer reports that conferences with the chief ex- 
aminer of the Interstate Commerce Commission indicate a prospective 
annual saving of $3,000,000 on a completed 12-foot project between 
Washington and Cumberland. This Is based on present traffic and 
without allowance for the normal great future Increase or that which 
can logically be expected to follow the construction of the connection 
with the Mississipp! River system. The larger traffic which may be 
expected in the future will increase these savings. Better navigation 
and cheaper water rates would result with a series of high dams and 
deep pools than with low dams and narrow channels. Therefore the 
$14,000,000 saving In the construction cost is not a full measure of the 
dual employment of the dams. 

4. Other incidental advantages accrue from the placing of dams across 
the river, The reservoirs which afford the power development would re- 
duce the cost of operating the purification system of the Washington 
water supply. The item for chemicals in the Budget for 1930 is 
$70,000, and this will increase yearly. The district engineer estimates 
that due to the ald of the reservoirs created by the river dams, the 
bill for chemicals would be reduced three-quarters, This average annual 
amount represents a capital value of about $1,000,000. 

The protection of certain low areas in and around Washington would 
cost in the neighborhood of $175,000. The local works for this pur- 
pose would not be entirely satisfactory and would interfere to some 
extent with the street and park system. So it does not appear feasible 
to protect all the threatened property by local works. If the flood 
damages were 5 per cent of the assessed valuation for a maximum pos- 
sible flood, the protection afforded would be $6,000,000. Studies indi- 
cate that the average annual flood damage below Great Falls over a 
long period of years will be about $60,000. Capitalizing this amount 
at 6 per cent, the value of flood protection may be taken as at least 
$1,000,000. 

The toll bridges which are contemplated if the power project is not 
constructed would in the power project be provided on the top of the 
dams and thereby save about $3,000,000. 
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5. A summation of the various potential values which would inure 
to the financial benefit of the people by rational development of 
Potomac River resources would be approximately $48,000,000: 

(a) Savings on production of hydro-power instead of 
a) steam power, capitalized on a 6 per cent basis at 


Saving by elimination of two bridges 
(e) Savings in the form of income from taxes at the rate 
d) 


$15, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 
of 2 per cent, capitalized at 14, 000, 000 
Savings which the power structures would produce if 
navigation should be extended up the Potomac 
14, 000, 000 


River, amounting to 
Savings on preliminary treatment of the Washington 
.— supply, and estimated value of flood protec- 


(e) 
2, 000, 000 


With the present population, about $10,000,000 of the total savings 
would fall to the specife benefit of the residents and the government 
of the District of Columbia, and $38,000,000 to the adjacent States 
and to the country at large. 

The value due to the conservation of the coal, should, when more 
definitely determined, be added to the above $48,000,000. The same 
is true of the increased net freight savings which will come from the 
navigation improvement and the growth of commerce. 

6. Should the deyelopment be by the Government, the benefits from 
taxes on the private enterprise should, if the plant be properly man- 
aged and regulated, be replaced by a similar reduction In the total 
cost of generating the current, 

7. This $48,000,000 is equivalent, at 6 per cent, to about $2,880,000 
per year, This is too large an amount to be sacrificed without the 
most careful consideration. Let us see whether it is justified as an 
expenditure for parks In the District in addition to the amounts already 
spent and those otherwise in contemplation for park purposes. 

8. It is important that Washington, the Capital of the Nation, should 
have an excellent system of parks. The existing park area and that 
planned by the commission for the National Capital region—that is, 
Washington and its environs—total some 21,532 acres. To this figure 
should be added about 7,500 acres for the smaller and local parks in 
the region outside the District of Columbia. This makes a total of 
29,032 acres, or about 45 square miles, roughly equal to three-fourths 
of the total land area of the District of Columbia and about 10 per 
cent of the 288,000 acres affected in the District and Its environs. In 
addition, the city has a relatively large mileage of wide streets lined 
with beautiful shade trees. This park system of the District is being 
carefully studied by the Planning Commission and is being continuously 
added to as found justified. It is a park system of which any city or 
any nation might be proud. The Valley of the Potomac should be 
included in the system. How shall its park resources be utilized? 

Shall a park of the low-level type be developed at the sacrifice of 
over $45,000,000, plus the cost of low-lying land and its development? 
Or can a plan be devised that will save this sum to the taxpayer with- 
out sacrificing park values? To assist in deternrining this a special 
joint committee was appointed by the executive officer of the Planning 
Commission and the District engineer of the War Department. The 
plan, known as scheme C, proposed in the report of this special joint 
committee, contemplates a high-level park development of an aren equal 
to that in the low-level park, with two lakes substituted for the lowest, 
most ragged part of the flood plain. These parks contain more recrea- 
tional features than the parks without these lakes. The major scenic 
feature of the gorge, the Black Pond area, and Difficult Run are common 
to both developments. The remainder of the low-level park is a park 
around four small lakes separated by rapids, while the remainder of 
the high level is based on two large lakes separated by rapids. 

* With the latter plan, the spectacle at Great Falls and in the gorge 
below them will be maintained in comparable but modified form. The 
regulation to be secured from the upper storage reservoirs would 
assure an amount of water to pass over the rocks of the falls suflicient 
to produce scenic effects comparable with those which would exist with 
flows in the river in its present condition. At the time of flood flow, 
less fow will pass over the falls. In dry periods more water would 
pass over the falls, due to the regularization of the flow from storage 

The low-level park is costly to improve as a park, costly to maintain 
on account of the floods that would ravage it from time to time, and 
would probably afford less real recreation and enjoyment to the public 
than would the delightful boating waters and wooded shores incident 
to the high-level park. 

9. Consideration must be given to the general Interests of the Dis- 
trict and the country as well as to parks for the District. It is not 
sound to ignore the financial situation of the Federal Government and 
that of the District of Columbia where expenditures are double and 
where funds raised through local taxation have trebled during the last 
10 years, nor to disregard the rights and interests of Maryland, Vir- 
ginia, West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other States in the power re- 
sources of the Potomac River and the navigation possibilities of the 
Potomac as a feeder to the intracoastal waterway and as a connec- 
tion from that system to the Mississippi Valley system. 
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10. To summarize, comprehensive planning for the National Capital 
demands that all major elements of the situation be considered. The 
decision lies between a park prodigal of the latent resources of the 
Potomac and an equally good park conserying these resources. Com- 
bined park and power development is feasible, and the waste of more 
than $48,000,000 of potential values for debatable minor scenic con- 
sideration is neither necessary, desirable, nor sound, 

EDGAR JADWIN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, Chairman. 


WASHINGTON D. C., August 2, 1929. 
DEATH OF COL, I. M. ULLMAN 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have just heard, with very 
deep sorrow, of the death in my home city of New Haven of 
one of the strong, able, and influential men of my State, Col. 
I. M. Ullman, a man who through many years has given very 
largely of himself and of his means for the betterment and 
upbuilding of his home city and its people. I have just issued 
a very brief statement to the papers in appreciation of Colonel 
Ullman, and now ask unaninrous consent that I may extend 
this brief statement in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp as a part of 
these remarks. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Connecticut? 

There Was no objection. 

The statement referred to follows: 


The sudden death of Col. I. M. Ullman, when his condition seemed 
to be gradually improving, is a great shock. For more than 30 years 
Colonel Ullman has influenced to a greater extent than any other man 
the political and civie affairs of New Haven, and his death is an irrep- 
arable loss to the city. 

By sheer force of character and unselfish devotion to the city of his 
birth he achieved great power, and he used it in the interest of the city 
and the people who lived in it. He devoted much of time and vital 
energy to politics, but always used the power thus gained for the pub- 
lic good. After more than a quarter of a century of political leader- 
ship no one dare say that Colonel Ullman ever made a personal profit, 
either directly or indirectly, out of his political activity. After an 
intimate friendship, both political and personal, of 30 years I can say 
that I never found any motive for his political interest except an 
honest and sincere desire to serve his community, his State, and his 
country. 

Colonel Ullman was not interested in politics alone. He was in- 
terested in every cause for civic betterment and every worthy charity. 
Everyone knew him as a political leader, but few, except those very 
close to him, knew the extent of his personal contributions in money 
and time to charitable causes. In his devotion to this work he drew 
no line between Jew and Gentile or Catholic and Protestant, He started 
and for a time bore the principal burden in carrying on the com- 
munity chest. He headed the New Haven Hospital, and more than any 
other one man made that institution the great hospital it is to-day. 
He was the first to make the New Haven Chamber of Commerce a real 
force for civic betterment rather than a mere selfish organization of 
business men for mutual advantage. 

By the death of Colonel Ullman I lose a friend who stood by me 
through thick and thin since I entered public life. He was loyal to 
me, and 1 should have been worse than an ingrate had I not been 
equally loyal to him, He was true to me while he lived, and I shall 
be loyal to his memory now that he has gone, At some stages in my 
political career I might have improved my political fortunes by sur- 
rendering this friendship, but there was never a thought of wavering. 
I am more than glad that our mutual friendship and loyalty endured 
to the very end. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIATION 
BILL 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Jus- 
tice and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Com- 
merce and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and 
for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further 
consideration of the bill H. R. 8960, with Mr. Mapes in the 
chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to the 
Commissioner from Porte Rico [Mr. Davia]. 

Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, at the beginning of my remarks 
I ask that the Clerk read in my time a communication received 
by Gen. F. LeJ. Parker, Chief of the Bureau of Insular Affairs, 
from Col. Theodore Roosevelt, Governor of Porto Rico. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


GOVERNMENT Housm, Ponto Rico, 
San Juan, P. R., January 17, 1930. 
Brig. Gen. F. LeJ. Parker, 
Chief, Bureau of Insular Affairs, War Department, 
Washington, D. 0. 

DEAR GENERAL PARKER: I cabled you to-day on the sugar tariff. My 
cable was in no way an exaggeration of existing conditions, If the 
tarif on raw sugar is not raised, Porto Rico is golng to be in desperate 
case. Roughly speaking, our situation is as follows: 

There are four large foreign-owned sugar corporations, which produce 
each year 385,000 tons of sugar. That represents about 50 per cent of 
our production, The balance consists of the combined production of a 
number of smallef mills, the largest of which turns out 31,000 tons. 
We have made a careful survey of these smaller mills with reference 
to their financial situation, We have consulted with well-known bankers 
on the matter. Doctor Chardon and Mr. Domenech have studied person- 
ally their individual and general conditions. Our opinion now is that 
of these smaller mills, 31 will go into the hands of receivers in July 
next if the tariff on raw sugar is not raised. These 31 mills are divided 
as follows: Four are financed with foreign capital, 27 are Porto Rican 
concerns owned by Porto Ricans. 

To phrase it differently, it is our belief now, based on careful investi- 
gation, that every Porto Rican-owned mill will be put into the hands 
of a receiver by next July unless the House stands firm and the tariff 
on raw sugar is raised. 

The condition outlined above has been brought about by a series of 
misfortunes, among which the cyclone holds a prominent place. None 
of the mills made money last year. All lost money. As a result, all 
have had to draw on their capital in order to operate, The small 
mills have small capital, and it is exhausted. Every last one of them 
is heavily mortgaged. 

In reciting the above condition it is hardly necessary to amplify on 
what the effect would be of such a catastrophe. You know what the 
situation of our banks is. If these 31 mills failed, I think it is almost 
certain that bank failures would follow in their train. Should our 
credit system, which is in such a precarious position, receive a blow 
of this sort, it is difficult to know how far the consequences would go. 
About 25,000 of our laborers who are now getting the scanty pay that 
mieagerly supports them from these mills would be out of work. There 
is nowhere else they could turn for ald. 

We have four principal agricultural crops on the island—sugar, to- 
bacco, fruit, and coffee. The cyclone ruined our coffee. This year our 
crop will be negligible, Heavy rains haye damaged our tobacco crop 
by 30 per cent, in the opinion of our department of agriculture. 

Therefore the failure to pass an increased tariff on raw sugar would 
at this time spell disaster for our rehabilitation plans for the island 
of Porto Rico. 

Would you mind giving a copy of this letter to Don FELIX CORDOVA 
DAVILA? 

Yours very sincerely, 
THEODORÐ ROOSEVELT, 


Mr. DAVILA. Mr. Chairman, the situation pictured in the 
governor's letter is by no means exaggerated. We are facing the 
most difficult crisis of our history. We are very much in need 
of assistance to carry out effectively the rehabilitation of the 
island. I have frequently heard the argument that an increase 
in the tariff on sugar will produce an economie destruction in 
Cuba which would be resented in other Latin-American coun- 
tries. Great importance has been given to this argument by 
the opponents of an increase in the duty on sugar. 

It has been said at the other end of the Capitol that to disrupt 
the economic welfare of Cuba would inevitably create a feeling 
throughout the other Latin-American countries against the 
United States, because they would contend that this country has 
not treated Cuba fairly in this respect. 

We contend that the failure of Congress to increase the tariff 
on sugar will mean disaster for the Porto Rican producer and 
will disrupt the economic welfare of the island. I do not believe 
that a reasonable raise in the duty on sugar will produce an 
economic upheaval in Cuba, but even assuming for the sake of 
the argument that this may be true, I want to call your atten- 
tion to the fact that Porto Rico is also a Latin-American com- 
munity and in addition, an integral part of the American family. 

If by raising the tariff on sugar an economie crisis is created 
in Cuba and animosity against the United States is felt through- 
out Latin America, what would be the effect produced in these 
same countries when they hear of the economic calamity which 
will inevitably face us by the refusal of Congress to grant a 
reasonable increase on this product? 

Being of Latin-American origin, both countries enjoy the 
friendship and have the good will of the Republics to the south 
of us, but I feel that the 1,500,000 American citizens of Porto 
Rico should be entitled to more attention and consideration by 
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the United States than the citizens of any foreign country. This 
is well known by the Latin-American Republics, They are aware 
of the fact that the United States has the solemn duty to look 
after the welfare of Porto Rico, it being a part of the Nation, 
and a policy of discrimination in favor of Cuba and against 
Porto Rico, certainly will not receive the approval of these 
countries. 

I venture to say that if in its dealings with both countries 
the United States should show partiality in favor of Cuba to 
the detriment of Porto Rico, such a policy, far from creating a 
feeling of good will toward this country, would produce the 
opposite effect. They would never be able to understand how 
the United States can be more generous and considerate to a 
member of the Latin-American family foreign to this country 
than to another member of the same family now forming a part 
of the United States and dependent on it for its political life 
and future prosperity. 

I have the most friendly feeling toward the Cuban people, I 
wish them prosperity and happiness, but I can not go the limit 
of favoring one of their industries at the expense of the inter- 
ests of the Porto Rican people. It is my opinion, however, that 
a reasonable increase in the duty on sugar will not work a hard- 
ship on the Cuban sugar industry. Cuba is protected by a 20 
per cent tariff preferential. She will always supply the defi- 
ciency on the part of the United States production by reason of 
this preferential. The reciprocity treaty has given to Cuban 
sugar such an advantage over sugar from other exporting coun- 
tries as practically to eliminate the importation into the United 
States of sugar from countries other than Cuba. 

It has been argued by the opponents of an increase in the 
tariff on this product that this increase will be a burden on 
American consumers. If that is true, I can not see how the 
Cuban industry can be injured when she does not pay the 
increase. 

I hope that Governor Roosevelt's letter will convince Congress 
of the gravity of our situation and that some action be taken to 
avoid the catastrophe which he mentions, The ruin of Porto 
Rico's agriculture means the ruin of Porto Rico. The ruin of 
the sugar industry of Porto Rico means the ruin of Porto Rico. 
The ruin of the sugar industry in Porto Rico means increased 
prosperity for Cuba, and with that will come increased prices 
without the brake that is now afforded by Porto Rican sugar 
production. Even if you arrive at the conclusion, which appears 
to be untenable, that an adequate increase in the duty on sugar 
will create an economic crisis in Cuba, you will have to choose 
between Cuba and Porto Rico, and in my opinion there should be 
no hesitancy on the part of Congress as to which of the two 
countries should be chosen. [Applause.] 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVILA. With pleasure. 

Mr. COLE. How much of a tariff is deemed necessary to 
protect the sugar industry of Porto Rico—how much of an 
increase? 

Mr DAVILA. As you know, the $2.20 on Cuban sugar, as 
recommended by the Senate Committee on Finance, was de- 
feated. That is the reason of asking for an adequate increase. 

Mr. COLE. How about a $2 tariff? 

Mr. DAVILA. A $2 tariff will not be enough, but if passed 
by Congress it will be welcomed by us. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DAVILA. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. The raising of coffee is now the second indus- 
try in the island, but has been first in the past, has it not? 

Mr. DAVILA. In the past it was first; but, now, I believe 
the industries are in this order: Sugar, tobacco, coffee, and 
fruits. 

Mr. HOOPER. The question I want to ask the gentleman 
is this: How long, in the gentleman's judgment, will it be 
before the destruction caused by the hurricane to the coffee 
plantations in the island will be so remedied that they will be 
able again to produce the crops of coffee they have been produc- 
ing in the past? 

Mr. DAVILA. It will take from four to five years. 

Mr. HOOPER. And that, combined with the sugar situa- 
tion, has brought about a very depressed economic condition in 
the island? 

Mr. DAVILA. A very depressed economic condition in Porto 
Rico; and I will say to the gentleman that we are now facing 
the most difficult crisis in the history of our island. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I yield five min- 
utes to the gentleman from New York [Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I was rather startled this morning to read a copy of a 
letter that was issued by the Attorney General, wherein he 
lays down some rather startling standards by which officials 
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subsequently to be appointed in his department shall be judged. 
He says he is not going to appoint a United States attorney 
or an assistant United States attorney or marshals, bailiffs, 
or clerks unless and until their personal habits are examined 
and gone into thoroughly, and that he Is going to set in motion 
a sort of inquisition to determine whether or not a marshal, 
a bailiff, or clerk or United States attorney at any time takes a 
drink; that he is going to examine into the innermost recesses 
of the minds of those appointees to determine whether or not 
their attitude is strictly prohibition. Well, I wonder how 
far the Attorney General is going to get with that kind of a 
proposition? I should like to ask him whether he is going to 
direct that inquiry not only to the United States attorneys who 
are now in office but whether he is going to direct that inquiry 
to the officials of the Treasury Department, from the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury down? Whether he is going to direct 
that inquiry to all the sitting judges in the Federal districts, 
because all those gentlemen have something to do with the 
enforcement of prohibition. I would even challenge him to 
direct that inquiry to the United States Supreme Court judges. 
I do not know anything about their personal habits, but I 
venture the assertion that when men get as old as some of the 
distinguished jurists of that the greatest court that ever was. 
they are entitled to take a nip once in a while. 

Some of the members of the Wickersham commission might 
very well have that inquiry addressed to them. I believe that 
the former Secretary of War, Newton D. Baker, a member of 
that commission, was opposed to the constitutional amendment 
and the Volstead Act. In any event his chief, the late lamented 
President Wilson, vetoed the Volstead Act. Even Wilson would 
be disqualified by the Mitchell standard. 

Just because Mr. Baker may have been opposed to the pro- 
hibitory statute, shall that debar him from deliberation on this 
commission? What about Dean Pound? Let him examine 
Mr. Pound ,that very well-known, wise, far-seeing, astute lib- 
eral. I am sure he will find his attitude, being a liberal, is 
somewhat antiprohibition. Is he going to be debarred from 
deliberation on this commission because of his opinions? 

Take George W. Wickersham, Judge Grubb, Judge MecCor- 
mick, and other members of the august commission now con- 
sidering the “noble” prohibition act. I know nothing of their 
personal habits. I care nothing about them, no more than I care 
about their religious views. Yet I venture the assertion that 
it might be embarrassing to stretch these gentlemen across 
Mitchell’s Procrustean dry bed. What a torture it would be if 
all the Members of Congress and Senate were made to pass 
the test. Even Goyernor Smith, according to the standard laid 
down by this man Mitchell, could not be a bailiff in the United 
States district court in my own district. And what about Goy- 
ernor Ritchie, as fine a governor as ever graced the guberna- 
torial chair of any State? He would be hors de combat. And 
how about the late lamented President Harding? He would be 
absolutely taboo, according to the dictates and the flat that 
comes to us this morning from the United States Attorney 
General. 

And, startling to relate, the disposition of permits under the 
Volstead Act, under the bill that has been introduced, is to be 
under the control of the Secretary of the Treasury. Therefore 
he plays a somewhat important part in the enforcement of pro- 
hibition. He would be debarred. 

I could give you a list of very eminent gentlemen who like- 
wise would be under the ban of the United States Attorney Gen- 
eral because of this opinion he has rendered this morning. 

Furthermore, this opinion is only a beau geste. It means 
nothing from a practical standpoint. Enforcement will become 
no better. The fellows who want the jobs and who drink, will 
lie and deceive Mitchell. They will tell him they are “dry,” 
although they may be “wet.” That is quite simple. Only by a 
pernicious system of spying could he discover the truth. Good 
men who drink would not apply. The result will be that hypo- 
erites will fill the jobs of marshals, bailiffs, clerks, attendants. 
Only pious Pecksniffs, hereafter, will become United States 
attorneys and assistants. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
to myself. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, parts of two 
days or more have been consumed in a general discussion of 
this bill and other unrelated matters of public importance. I 
do not think the time has been misspent. Many of the speeches 
that have been delivered, not relevant to the bill, deserve the 
careful study and consideration of the House. They relate to 
the Veterans’ Bureau, to the Alaskan fisheries, to the Philippines, 
to alleged encroachments by Federal courts on State public 
service commissions pertaining to intrastate matters, to the mer- 
chant marine legislation, and other matters of equal importance. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes 
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The speeches delivered on the pending bill by members of the 
subcommittee of which I am a member, I am sure, have also 
been heard with like interest and profit by the membership. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] gave a very 
comprehensive picture of the activities of the four departments 
appropriated for in the pending bill and set forth the accom- 
plishments and needs of each; the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. Gern] called attention, in a forceful way, to the State 
Department and some of its important activities abroad. The 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN] emphasized the 
importance to American business men of the work now being 
done by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce. 

It is interesting to note in connection with these appropria- 
tions that they total $113,799,286.14. The receipts from these 
four departments of the Goyernment paid into the Federal Treas- 
ury during the past fiscal year amount to $36,912,762.36, making 
the net expense to the Government for carrying on the widely 
varying, extensive, and Important work of these four depart- 
ments $76,000,000 plus. 

Hopes are entertained that the result of the conference at 
London may result in an annual saying equal to, if not greater 
than, the total amount required for the work of these four 

departments. 

Only one of these departments for the past several years has 
failed to submit what the committee felt was a fairly thorough 
and comprehensive report of its activities and needs. The com- 
mittee, I regret to say, has several times felt dissatisfied with 
the report from the Department of Labor, and the information 
furnished as to some of its fleld activities and problems were 
not sufficiently definite to always give an accurate picture of its 
needs and accomplishments. Its personnel are most loyal and 
measure up to as high standards of efficiency as are found in 
any department. 

I have made this statement in the hope that the distinguished 
head of this department will submit to the committee in person, 
when we meet in the fall, a comprehensive study and report of 
what that department has accomplished and what its needs are. 
I have not been unsympathetic to the Secretary’s recommenda- 
tion for legislation working to a registration of aliens, and a 
more careful selection of those to be hereafter admitted, so that 
they will better fit into our economic life; and this in part 
prompts my suggestion for a personal report of the depart- 
ment’s activities under existing law. 

In reference to the Department of Justice, to which I shall 
devote my remaining remarks, this department's importance can 
not be overemphasized, because however important the legisla- 
tive branch of the Government is, and it is supremely important, 
however important the administrative branch of the Govern- 
ment is, and it is likewise supremely important, yet the efforts 
of both must in a measure feil unless the Department of Justice 
discharges its responsibilities and duties in a thoroughly effi- 
cient way. 

Its work must be performed so as to command the respect 
and confidence of Gur people, because our courts in an impartial 
and impersonal interpretation and enforcement of all laws con- 
stitutes the real bulwark for the safety and protection of all. 
The Department of Justice, with an Attorney General as its 
head, with the powers and duties defined, was really organized 
in 1870 and started with a small appropriation and a small 
personnel, Its personnel in 1870 numbered 2,500, which included 
all judges, district attorneys, clerks, marshals, clerical and other 
employees, and the appropriation was $1,813,100. In 1900 its 
personnel had increased to 8,500 and its appropriation to 
$7,990,000. In 1930 its personnel numbered 5,906 and the appro- 
priations for 1930 were $28,866,000 plus. The department is 
fortunate in having at its head at this time a lawyer of out- 
standing ability without political aspirations. 

It is important that a great department like this should be 
presided over by a lawyer of recognized ability, high character, 
courage, and industry, and I regret to find a Member of the 
House to-day criticizing a letter recently written by the At- 
torney General, in which he undertakes to define what he thinks 
should be qualifications to be considered in determining appoint- 
ments in the judicial department. I do not believe there are 
any Members of this House, other than the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CELLER], who has just spoken, who will take issue 
with the Attorney General as to the propriety of fixing such 
qualifications for appointment to positions in the department 
as are set out in the letter of the Attorney General, to which 
reference has been made. I will later ask permission to set 
out the letter as a part of my remarks. 

As I read the letter it simply undertakes to fix as the qualifi- 
cations for appointment in this department ability, integrity, and 
right aptitude of mind in reference to existing laws. Certainly 
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our courts and every other agency of the Department of Justice, 
if they are to command and receive the respect and confidence 
of our people, must be administered by persons qualified from 
ability, character, and by a right attitude toward law observance 
and law enforcement, 

It is not for those who serve that department to inquire what 
the law ought to be; they should be interested only in finding 
what the law is and what it is right to do under the law. 
Those holding commissions in that department should feel and 
understand that their conduct in and out of office must be such 
as to command the confidence and the respect of the American 
people for law enforcement and law observance, 

I feel that the Attorney General has rendered a distinct service 
to our people and to the cause of law and order by writing that 
letter. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Let me finish this. 

Until we Members of Congress let the people of the Nation 
understand that we uphold and approve the announced purpose 
and determination of the Attorney General of the United States 
to recommend for appointment only those qualified by ability, 
character, and a right mental attitude in reference to existing 
laws we will not have discharged our duty to the fullest meas- 
ure in upholding the Constitution and the laws enacted pursuant 
thereto, Now, [ yield to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would suggest that what the gentleman 
says is applicable to every branch of the Government. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No question abont that, but here 
is a distinguished lawyer who recognizes that he has duties to 
perform only in reference to one department, and like a good 
lawyer he does not undertake to discuss matters irrelevant and 
immaterial, and over which be has no jurisdiction. I am in 
hearty accord with you that in so far as the qualifications he 
outlines may affect the performance of duty in any Government 
position, that that test should be applied, and I am glad to learn 
by implication, at least, from the gentleman's question that he 
favors its being extended to all Government positions. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And to the legislative branch also? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Certainly. We make no excep- 
tion when we come to lay down a rule of conduct which those 
who are sworn to administer the law should measure up to. 
But the Attorney General was speaking, of course, in reference 
to matters over which he had authority, and, as I said before, 
like a good lawyer he confined his statement to only what he 
had the right and duty to speak of. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Chairman, I have the greatest respect for 
the gentleman’s opinion on this matter, and I even hesitate in 
the slightest degree to rufe him with any sort of a question; 
but in so far as my opinion has been put at issue, I ask the 
gentleman whether he would apply that test also to the sitting 
judges? Jam sure there are many sitting judges who occasion- 
ally imbibe some liquor. Would the gentleman say that habit 
of imbibing is good behavior? Would it disqualify them? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I am very glad to say that I have 
already answered the question in the colloquy that I had with 
the gentleman's colleague from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
and I was delighted to learn that he gave full approval to the 
opinions that I expressed, though his views may differ from 
mine about many matters. In so far as undertaking to apply a 
general rule and prolonging the discussion to make it apply to 
individual cases, it conld serve no useful purpose. If the gen- 
tleman will read my answer in reply to the query of the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] he will find that I 
have answered him most completely. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York: I quite agree with the gentle- 
man’s view. I remember we had a law in the State of New 
York, and I was one of those who was called upen to enforce it 
as a district attorney. It was a very difficult thing seeing a 
juror trying to smile up at you and feel that you would kind of 
smile back at him in those cases. The element of sincerity was 
lacking. We did not believe in the law, and the result was it 
could not be enforced. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 


I am glad to number the gentle- 
man from New York with those giving approval to the Attorney 
General's letter; and as pertinent to the jury reference, permit 
me to say I was pleased to read recently that a New York judge 
interrogated the jury panel as to their attitude in reference to 


certain existing laws. Where they were found to be such as 
would provoke a smile under the conditions the gentleman has 
indicated, the judge held that they were not competent to serve 
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as jurors, I think we at least are making progress along the 
lines that all seem now to give approval to, whether the test is 
applied to those in public office or serving on juries. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Yes. I believe the whole test 
of it is the sincerity of Government officials. If they are 
hypocrites about it, I do not think they can get anywhere. I 
think that this will bring it to a very sincere test, when we find 
that the Government Intends to be sincere. My own opinion is 
that the Government will fail, but that has nothing to do with 
my approval of the effort at sincerity. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It bas the approval seemingly 
of every Member of the House, and, in saying this, I refer to 
this effort of the Attorney General to carefully elicit all facts 
in connection with those who seek appointment in the Judicial 
Department, and only where he finds that they measure up to 
the high standards which we as Members of Congress give 
approval to as laid down by him in his letter will he recom- 
mend them for appointment. [Applause.] Let us hope that 
the head of the Government was not misquoted by the Attorney 
General when he read inte a speech which he made to the 
American Bar Association this statement: 


The President, in speaking of his responsibility as to appointments, 
said, It is that he shall to his utmost capacity appoint men to public 
office who will execute the laws of the United States with integrity and 
without fear, favor, or political collusion.” 


The appointive responsibility rests with the President and 
with the heads of Government departments and I hope that 
ali will observe the same high standards that the Attorney 
General bas indicated will govern him in all appointments 
high or low, connected with the Department of Justice. 
[Applanse. ] 

Mr. Chairman, you shall have gone far to solve many of the 
serious problems that to-day confront us, if you can let the 
American people understand and know that those charged with 
the duty of making the laws, those charged with the duty of 
administering the laws, and those charged with the duty of 
interpreting and enforcing the laws, from high to low, must 
mensure up to the standards outlined in the letter which 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Cin] saw fit to criticise 
at one time, and afterwards, as 1 understand, I am glad to 
say, modified perhaps his views. 

Mr. CELLER, Will the gentleman yield? 
fied my views one iota, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. So then, as far as I now under- 
stand, the gentleman from New York [Mr. Ciara] stands 
us the sole Member of the House who gives voice to any eriti- 
cism of the Attorney General's letter. I am glad to say that 
his associates who differ just as widely as he does from me, 
recognize as lawyers—I do not know whether the gentleman 
who spoke is a lawyer or not, but the other two are—that the 
ethics of our profession require approval of a standard for 
official appointments such as the Attorney General has outlined, 
and which I was glad to see met with hearty response and 
approval from the American Bar Association, when he quoted 
an excerpt to the same effect from a statement by the Chief 
Executive. 

Nothing is truer than that every lawyer is a sworn minister 
of justice. 1 think it was Webster who said: 

Justice is the great interest of man on earth, it is the ligament which 
holds civilized beings and civilized nations together. Wherever her 
temple stands, and as long as it is honored, there is n foundation for 
social security, general happiness, and the improvement and progress 
of our race. 


Mr. LINTHICUM, 
there? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In view of the gentleman’s absolute ap- 
proval of the Attorney General's recommendation, does not the 
gentleman think the House made a great mistake the other day 
when it turned down the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. PALMIsano], which provided that no one who 
had been convicted of a felony should be employed by the 
Prohibition Unit? That was turned down by a vote of 82 
to 28. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If the gentleman will permit me, 
in a perfectly respectful way, to answer, I will say that if he 
will talk over the table with Members of this body as to amend- 
ments of this character, he will recognize that amendments are 
sometimes offered, not in the hope that they will pass, and 
speeches are sometimes made, not in the hope that they will 
be taken seriously; and that therefore amendments and speeches 
sometimes really do not express to a large majority of the 
House sincerity and good faith, and that may explain the action 
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I have not modi- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
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which the gentleman has suggested was taken by the House. 
[Applause] 

So long as we can feel and understand that the House gives 
approval to the letter written by the head of an important Gov- 
ernment department outlining just exactly what the amendment 
the gentleman has referred to would have required, I think 
we are not failing in our duty to the public in not giving too 
serious attention to a matter such as the gentleman relates, 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman seems to assume for his 
own purpose that the amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Maryland was not sincere and not intended to pass. In that 
the gentleman is absolutely incorrect. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. PALMISANO] had in mind an officer in his dis- 
trict who was convicted of a felony and afterward employed by 
the enforcement bureau. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I will talk frankly with the gen- 
tleman on or off the floor, if anyone questions the sincerity of 
my statement, and If the gentleman asks me to make it plainer 
I will make it plainer to him. I have the utmost respect for the 
opinions of those who differ from me on any question, and 
never yet have I called in question an honest conviction enter- 
tained by a colleague; but I feel that the gentleman—with his 
long legislative experience—with his knowledge of what trans- 
pires in cloakrooms and in Private conversations among Mem- 
bers of this House oftentimes in reference to matters occurring 
on the floor, must agree that I did not incorrectly interpret why 
the House often takes action such as he has referred to. 

It is not my purpose, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committee, to take more of your time. I did want at least to 
take this opportunity, when the head of a great department for 
which we are now appropriating many millions is subjected to a 
bitter criticism, to say that it should at least be understood by 
the American people that we are providing for this great depart- 
ment the funds it will require in the firm belief that under the 
direction of the present Attorney General its responsibilities will 
be discharged with signal fidelity and ability. I question 
whether Congress can point to any more constructive sugges- 
tions than the present Attorney General has submitted to it for 
consideration—and they are only suggestions. The Attorney 
General does not give legal opinions to Congress; he can only 
give legal opinions to the heads of executive departments, but he 
has submitted some recommendations to the committees of the 
House and in a perfectly frank way has discussed his reasons 
therefor. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman from Alabama has not, 
however, answered my question. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of 
minutes. 

The House Judiciary Committee reported favorably several 
bills embodying constructive recommendations of the Attorney 
General for his department, and the House by a large vote 
passed the bills a few days since. These bills were important 
and far-reaching. They related largely to prison reforms. 
There is no man or woman in America who will not be inter- 
ested in reading the hearings before the Judiciary Committee. 
Other important recommendations of the Attorney General are 
now before certain committees of the House and the House 
will probably later be given an opportunity to consider these. 
What action will be taken is as yet undetermined. But I 
submit that all of his recommendations are constrnetive and 
show careful thought and study. I am frank to say that they 
commend themselves very favorably to me. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to insert as a part 
of my remarks the letter of the Attorney General to which T 
have made frequent reference in my speech. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 
none. 


Alabama. I yield myself five additional 


The Chair hears 
DEPARTMENT or JUSTICH, 
January 27, 1930. 

My Dran : I have your letter of January 15 calling 
attention to the fact that a special agent of this department has been 
making Inquiries from you about candidates for the post of United 
States marshal in , and that in so doing he made Inguiries as 
to whether a candidate was in the habit of using liquor and as to his 
views about the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. I am 
grateful to you for giving my representative an interview and such 
information as you had concerning the applicant, I have to depend 
very largely upon the members of the bar around the country for 
accurnte information as to the qualifications of men for all Classes of 
posts under this department, and it is very helpful when I have the 
opinion of members of the bar whom I know and in whom I have 
confidence. 
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The inquiries made by our agents about the habits of candidates 
as to the use of liquor and their views on prohibition are made at 
my direction. My purpose is to obtain all the Information that is 
available about any candidate which bears on his qualifications for the 
post and his probable efficiency, and helps me to form an opinion as to 
whether he will be an eficient and satisfactory public officer. All 
facts which bear on these matters are pertinent. United States at- 
torneys, assistant United States attorneys, and United States marshals 
have directly to do with the enforcement of the national prohibition 
act and the prosecution of cases under it. So far as the personal 
use of liquor is concerned, I do not believe that any of the men in 
these posts should drink under any circumstances, 

Stocks of pre-war liquor are a negligible quantity, so far as general 
consumption is concerned. It is quite generally understood now that 
this is so, and that with few exceptions liquor that is served is il- 
legally manufactured or imported, If a United States marshal or 
other official who has to do with the national prohibition act is ob- 
served to have a supply of liquor and use it, it is generally assumed 
that it is obtained from illicit sources, and I do not think that either 
wets or drys have much respect for a man who participates as a public 
official in the prosecution of bootleggers and patronizes them for a 
personal supply of liquor. 

With respect to the views of a candidate on prohibition, that is also 
an important matter bearing on the probable efficiency of the candi- 
date in the prosecution of prohibition cases. No head of any adminis- 
trative organization would think it wise to assign to a particular task 
a man who does not believe in what is being done, has no heart in 
it, and whose activities are constantly hampered by a strong distaste 
for and disapproval of the work he has to do. While a United States 
marshal may have less to do with the actual prosecution of prohibition 
cases than do the United States attorneys and their assistants, he does 
have a direct relation to the work. He has custody of seized liquors, 
He is an official of the court and is constantly in touch with jurymen, 
witnesses, and others interested in these cases. If you have had con- 
siderable trial experience, you no doubt have realized what an im- 
portant influence court attachés such as marshals, bailiffs, and clerks 
have on the atmosphere of a courthouse during a term of court. If 
the public officials who are charged with duties in relation to the 
enforcement of the national prohibition act are known by bootleggers. 
witnesses, and jurymen to use liquor themselves, with the probability 
that they are patronizing the illicit traffic in liquors, or their disagree- 
ment with prohibition is such that it becomes known or the subject of 


expression by them or others, it has a demoralizing effect on the whole 
machinery of law enforcement, 

Out of some eighty thousand criminal cases begun in the Federal 
courts during the last fiscal year, more than half were cases under the 


national prohibition act. We do not want fanatics or zealots engaged in 
prosecuting these cases, but as a mere administrative matter it is 
quite obvious to me that efficient, thorough, and diligent work can not 
be expected of those who patronize illicit traffic in liquors and have 
definite and decided opposition to the whole principle of prohibition and 
make it known. I feel, therefore, that it is my duty in passing upon 
the qualifications of candidates for these posts to know what their habits 
are and what their attitude is toward prohibition, and that I could 
not safely reach a conclusion about their qualifications without 
knowing these facts, 

I have not made any hard and fast rule on the subject, and there 
are many matters respecting a man’s ability and personal qualifications 
that have to be considered, but I believe that no man who makes a 
practice of drinking intoxicating liquor or who has definite or pro- 
nounced views in opposition to prohibition belongs, during this admin- 
istration, in any post having directly to do with the prosecution of cases 
under the national prohibition act, It seems to me that such men had 
better seek positions in some other branch of the Government or a 
private occupation. I haye not made any blare of trumpets about 
this matter, but I am not at all reluctant to have it known among 
those in the service of this department that the habitual use of liquor 
and opposition to prohibition are very definite handicaps to appointment 
or reappointment in this service, 

I can not see any analogy between applying a religious test as a 
qualification for public office and the matter of making inquiries as to 
the personal habits and attitude toward prohibition on the part of 
candidates for posts having directly to do with the enforcement of 
the national prohibition act. In the one case a man’s religious views 
have no bearing one way or another on any public activity that he 
may be required to engage in as a public officer, but in dealing with 
candidates for United States attorneys and marshals their personal 
habits in the matter of the use of liquor and their attitude toward 
prohibition have a direct and undeniable bearing on their efficiency in 
the performance of their duties. 

I am very glad to have you write me on this subject, as I do not 
want my attitude misunderstood, and I hope after this statement you 
will agree with me that an administrative officer charged with the. duty 
of selecting men to prosecute cases under the national prohibition act 
should have accurate information about their personal habits and their 
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opinions: on this subject, to be considered along with information re- 
specting their other qualifications. 
With best wishes, very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney General. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the Clerk read. 
Tao CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the bill for amend- 
ment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 
FOREIGN INTERCOURSE—AMBASSADORS AND MINISTERS 


Ambassadors extraordinary and plenipotentiary to Argentina, Brazil, 
Chile, Cuba, France, Germany, Great Britain, Italy, Japan, Mexico, 
Peru, Spain, and Turkey, at $17,500 each, $227,500. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHREVE: On page 6, line 5, after the word 
“Peru,” insert the word “ Poland.” 

Line 6, strike out the flgures $227,500” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “ $245,000.” 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, just a word. The mem- 
bers of the committee will recall that on January 22, 1930, we 
passed an act providing for an ambassador at Poland, and this 
amendment is necessary to conform to that act. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to China and the 
Netherlands, at $12,000 each, $24,000. 

Envoys extraordinary and ministers plenipotentiary to Albania, Aus- 
tria, Bolivia, Bulgaria, Czechoslovakia, Colombia, Costa Rica, Denmark, 
Dominican Republic, Dominion of Canada, Ecuador, Egypt, Finland, 
Greece, Guatemala, Haiti, Honduras, Hungary, Irish Free State, Nica- 
ragua, Norway, Panama, Paraguay, Persia, Poland, Portugal, Rumania, 
Salvador, Siam, Sweden, Switzerland, Uruguay, and Venezuela, at 
$10,000 each; to the Serbs, Croats and Slovenes, $10,000; and to 
Estonia, Latvia, and Lithuania, $10,000; in all, $350,000. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Sureve: Page 6, line 17, strike out the 
word “ Poland” after the word“ Persia.” 

Line 21, strike out the figures “$350,000,” and insert the figures 
“ $340,000,” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Total, ambassadors and ministers, $631,500. 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. SHreve: On page 7, line 4, strike out the 
figures “ $631,500," and insert in lieu thereof the figures “ $639,000.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


CONTINGENT EXPENSES, FOREIGN MISSIONS 


To enable the President to provide at the public expense all such 
stationery, blanks, records, and other books, seals, presses, flags, and 
signs as he shall think necessary for the several embassies and legations 
in the transaction of their business, and also for rent, including annual 
ground rent of the embassy at Tokyo, Japan, for the year ending March 
15, 1931, repairs including minor alterations, repairs, supervision, preser- 
vation, and maintenance of Government-owned diplomatic properties in 
foreign countries, and properties acquired under the act approyed May 
7, 1926, as amended (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 22, sees. 291, 296), and 
including also custodial service, heat, light, water, materials, supplies, 
tools, seeds, plants, shrubs, and similar objects; postage, telegrams, ad- 
vertising, ice, and drinking water for office purposes; hire of motor- 
propelled or horse-drawn passenger-carrying vehicles, and purchase, main- 
tenance, operation, and hire of other passenger-carrying vehicles, uni- 
forms, furniture, household furniture and furnishings not to exceed 
$25,000, typewriters and exchange of same, messenger service, operation, 
maintenance, and rental of launch for embassy at Constantinople not 
exceeding $3,500, compensation of kavasses, guards, dragomans, porters, 
interpreters, translators, and supervisors of construction, compensation 
of agents and employees of and rent and other expenses for dispatch 
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agencies at London, New York, San Francisco, Seattle, and New Or- 
leans, traveling expenses of Diplomatic and Forelgn Service officers, in- 
cluding attendance at trade and other conferences or congresses under 
orders of the Secretary of State as authorized by section 14 of the act 
approved May 24, 1924 (U. 8. C., title 22, sec. 16; U. S. C., Supp. III, 
title 22, sec. 16), miscellaneous expenses of embassies and legutions, and 
for loss on bills of exchange to and from embassies and legations, 
including such loss on bills of exchange to officers of the United States 
Court for China, and payment in advance of subscriptions for news- 
papers (foreign and domestic), rent, including quarters for Foreign 
Service officers assigned for the study of the languages of Asia and 
eastern Europe and cost, not exceeding $350 per annum each, of the 
tultion of such officers, telephone and other similar services under this 
appropriation are hereby nuthorized, $1,836,325: Provided, That no part 
of this sum appropriated for contingent expenses, foreign missions, shall 
be expended for salaries or wages of persons (except interpreters, trans- 
lators, and messengers) not American citizens performing clerical serv- 
ices, whether officially designated as clerks or not, in any foreign 
mission. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. There have been many cases recently where leases have 
expired—leases made by ministers or envoys—and then a few 
days after they have executed new leases orders have been 
given them to go to another post. They then are under obliga- 
tion to pay for the length of the lease, although they may be 
compelled to leave shortly afterwards. I want to know if in this 
bill there is any provision to take care of those cases? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am very happy to say to the gentleman 
that this bill has provided for that emergency and the Secre- 
tary of State can take over those leases and assign them to 
somebody else. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. SHREVE. 


Of course, that has been recently. 
Just now, as provided in this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. ‘There must be a limit, must there not? 

Mr. SHREVE. Such limitation as the Secretary of State 
desires. Of course, the money appropriated to take care of 
those things will have to be divided equally. It is not a large 
fund. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For allowance for clerk hire at consulates, to be expended under the 
direction of the Secretary of State, including salary during transit to 
and from homes In the United States upon beginning and after termina- 
tion of services, $1,853,266, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I intended to offer an amendment to this section, 
as I did last year and the year before, but I have been informed 
thut the Committee on Foreign Affairs of the House has reported 
a bill which will give a chance to young American citizens to 
receive employment at these consulates. We have this year a 
provision that clerks at our embassies and legations must be 
American citizens, and that is a very wise and wholesome pro- 
vision. I can not agree with the statement made yesterday by 
my colleague from New York, the distinguished gentleman on 
this subcommittee [Mr. GRIFFIN], that citizens are not entirely 
desirable at consulates. That is not a correct statement, espe- 
clally at this time when an extraordinary amount of work 
in connection with visas in conformity with the quota provision 
of the immigration law has been assigned to our consulates in 
foreign countries. 

There have been some abuses at consulates; there have been 
complaints and there have been officials dismissed at con- 
sulutes; but now that we have this immigration work, which 
brings thousands of people to our consular offices that we did 
not have before immigration work was put on the consu- 
lates, it Is absolutely necessary that we have American citizens 
doing the clerical work at consulates, Why, gentlemen, if you 
go to the office of the British consul general in New York you 
will not find anyone doing any clerical work there except 
British subjects. If you go to the French consulate—and I am 
not speaking about embassies—and to the German consulate, 
you will find their own nationals doing the work. I think it is 
a very small piece of economy to employ aliens at our con- 
sulates because we can get them, as the hearings show, for 
$900 a year. 

This work at the consulates afferds a very splendid oppor- 
tunity for young college men to get experience in our Foreign 
Service. They can acquire a knowledge of foreign languages 
just as rapidly and just as well as the nationals or natives of 
another country can acquire knowledge of the Euglish language 
while working at our consulates. 

We should open the door to these young men and give them 
an opportunity to go abroad, and we should certainly send out 
our young men and women as clerks in these various consulates. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN and Mr, LINTHICUM rose, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
York. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that in at least five or six 
countries in Europe conditions are rather horrible as a result 
of employing the natives of that particular community, resulting 
in hardships to American citizens who travel abroad? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is quite right, and at cer- 
tain consulates these native clerks are very abusive to the peo- 
ple who come there; their own natives, H you please. This does 
not represent the spirit of America, and this is the immigrant’s 
first contact with any branch of the American Government. 

So, Mr. Chairman, I hope rather than retrench, the appro- 
priation will be increased. We have an increase in the allow- 
ance this year, as I have noticed from the hearings, and that is 
very wise and necessary. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, I served in the American Consular Serv- 
ice five years, and when I resigned from the service I was so 
broke that I had to work my way home on a steamer. Of course, 
now we provide for travel pay and it is a real service. I can 
talk rather feelingly on this subject, and I want to say the five 
years I had in the service were very useful to me. I had the 
opportunity of learning foreign languages and getting some busi- 
ness experience. I gave in return, I hope, useful and good serv- 
ices. It is a splendid opening for young college men and women, 
and I am glad we have an increased appropriation here, and I do 
hope we will get favorable action on the bill reported by the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs and give this chance to many 
young American citizens. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, in reply to the gentleman 
from New York, I wish to say that the committee this year 
visited 9 different countries and 28 different cities where we have 
consulates, and I want to inform the gentleman that there is 
not one single boy in the United States who would go to Europe 
und accept any position that is offered there that is now filled 
by an alien at a salary of $970, which is the highest salary any 
of them receives. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That is just my point. It is a disgrace we 
should pay such a low salary and bring about a low standard 
of living in our own offices. 

Mr. SHREVE. Let me ask the gentleman this question: Does 
he want to convey charwomen across the Aflantic to work in 
these offices? Does the gentleman want to take in janitors or 
window Washers or employees of that type? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A clerk is not a charwoman or a window 
washer. No; I do not want to take in a window washer or a 
charwoman or a valet, but I want to take in clerks; yes. 

Mr. SHREVE. I also found another thing. Many of these 
clerks are of the greatest value to the United States. They are 
loyal to the last degree. They speak various languages and act 
as interpreters and are of great help. I do not know that I 
would want to run one of these offices without huving the assist- 
ance of some of these foreign clerks. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is nothing about a language that 
one can not acquire. I was raised in Arizona and was sent 
to Hungary. My district covered Croatia, and I learned the 
Serbian language. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
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I yield first to the gentleman from New 


I am familiar with a couple of foreign lan- 
guages myself and know something about that. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
eign languages. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
last two words. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I am very 
glad to hear this discussion about the pay of foreign clerks, 
I have introduced a bill (H. R. 9110) for the classification and 
increase of pay of foreign clerks. 

This bill has now been favorably reported by the Committee 
on Foreign Affairs and the report will be in the House in the 
next day or so. 

I can not agree entirely with the gentleman from New York 
about not having any foreign clerks in the service, because I 
am informed by Mr. Carr, the Assistant Secretary of State, that 
it is very essential that we do have some foreign clerks—men 
who understand the language, understand the manners, and 
understand the people. 

Mr. Carr tells us that these clerks are able to get certain 
information which is absolutely necessary for the Foreign Sery- 
ice, and that they must be able to mix with the people and know 
them in order to get such information. I entirely agree with 
the gentleman that we should have just as few foreign clerks as 
it is possible for us to have, and in order to do this we must give 
our own clerks more pay; in fact, we must give the foreign 
clerks more pay. At the present time a foreign clerk can not 
receive more than $1,000 a year, and many of them receive as 
little as $720 a year, and quite a number receive even less than 
thut. 


Yes; there is nothing exclusive about for- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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This bill of mine will enable young men from this country to 
take up the Foreign Service and to become clerks in the em- 
bassies, legations, and in the consulates. 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. SHREVE. I just want to express my great appreciation 
of what the gentleman is saying. I thoroughly agree with him. 
I think they ought to have more money and I hope the gentle- 
man’s bill passes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I thank the gentleman. I think the bill 
will commend itself to everybody interested in the welfare of the 
Foreign Seryice of our country. 

I should like to see the foreign clerks get enough money so 
we can have young American men go into the service and even- 
tually reach the career service, and I believe this bill will 
eventually do this. The bill will not only do this but it will 
also enable us to give better pay to the foreign clerks, who are 
now working for less than they could obtain from commercial 
work or even in some of the departments of our own Govern- 
ment. I hope the time may come, as I said, when we will have 
as many of our own people at the consulates, embassies, and 
legations as possible and as few alien clerks as we can get along 
with and as are necessary. We must give them more pay, we 
must give them a chance for advancement, and this bill of mine 
will give them a career and enable them to enter the service as 
a life work. [Applause.] 

In the testimony before the Foreign Affairs Committee, as I 
recall it, there are 2,113 clerks in the Foreign Service. Of 
this number, 757 are Americans. 

Under a bill passed in 1906 no clerk of a foreign national 
can be employed receiving over $1,000 salary. The result is 
that all these clerks of foreign nations get less than $1,000, 
and the general average among them does not seem to be more 
than 8750. Note that the law passed in 1906 prohibiting the 
payment of foreign clerks not more than $1,000 is some 24 
years old, during which time the cost of living must have in- 
ereased threefold, It was possible at the time the law was 
passed to get a very good clerk of another nation at that sum, 
but to-day it is quite impossible to do so. The good clerks of 
the service of foreign nationals are those who have been hold- 
ing on, hoping that Congress would eventually do the right 
thing by them. They can certainly not hold on much longer. 

Now, as to the American clerks, my bill would remove the 
$1,000 restriction for foreign nationals and would grade and 
classify the clerical force at rates of compensation as follows: 
$4,000, $3,750, 83,500, $3,250, $3,000, $2,750, $2,500—turther 
classification below $2,500 in the discretion of the Secretary of 
State. 

To adjust salaries in countries where the cost of living is 
unusual and excessive my bill provides: 


Sree. 3. That the Secretary of State is hereby authorized, at posts 
where in his judgment it is required by the public interests for the 
purpose of meeting the unusual or excessive costs of living ascertained 
by bim to exist, to grant compensation to clerks assigned there in 
addition to the basic rates herein specified, within such appropriations 
as Congress may make for such purpose: Provided, however, That all 
such additional compensation with the reasons therefor shall be re- 
ported to Congress with the annual Budget. 


Perhaps it is not generally known, but the truth is the sala- 
ries are so small that the Government does not want to employ 
clerks for the foreign service who are married, because it is 
quite impossible for two to live on the salary on which they 
must begin. This is quite a commentary on a great Govern- 
ment like ours, 

The State Department is limited, as I have said, in the pay- 
ment of clerks of foreign nations, and, strange to say, there is 
no limitation on any other department of our Government as 
to such salaries, I will not say more at this time and am only 
saying this as an adyance word on my bill, which I hope will 
soon come before you. I trust I shall have the support of the 
House when it is reached. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

IMMIGRATION OF ALIENS 

To enable the Department of State to perform the duties devolving 
upon it under the laws regulating immigration of aliens into the United 
States, including the same objects specified in the acts making appro- 
priations for the Department of State for the fiscal year 1931, under 
the heads of salaries and contingent expenses of the Department of 
State, salaries of Foreign Service officers, allowance for clerk hire at 
United States consulates, transportation of diplomatic and consular 
officers and clerks, and contingent expenses, United States consulates, 
$600,000, of which not to exceed $37,640 shall be avallable for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, 
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Mr. DICKSTHIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. It seems to me that the House should acquaint itself 
with the foreign situation more fully. There ought to be a dif- 
ferent system installed in a number of the consulates. 

In a number of cases in Poland and Latvia, particularly 
Latvia, men were sent for, for the purpose of securing a non- 
quota status as ministers of the gospel or any other religious 
denomination. After they got there, the consul representing 
the American Government would say: 


Well, minister, you stay here and we will make an investigation and 
see whether or not the people whom you are going to connect with 
will look after you. 


So the investigation is sent on to the State Department, 
and by the slow process of operation it takes another month 
or two. In the meantime the minister has practically to 
support himself up to the last dollar he has. After six or 
eight months—and in a number of cases almost a year and a 
half—the minister is informed that the consul and the State 
Department, particularly the consul who has too much discre- 
tion, says: “ You can not go, for I am not satisfied that this 
ehurch or synagogue that you are going to connect yourself 
with will look after you.” 

What happens? The man has spent every dollar that he 
has. He can not go anywhere; he is a man without a country. 

This investigation in most cases is a farce. The consul is 
particularly directed by the general instruction circular, No. 
926, which I have in my hands, to expedite applications for 
nonquota visas of ministers. Instead of that, a great deal 
of pettifogging and chicancery is resorted to before a minister 
is permitted to depart to this country. 

There are hundreds of instances continually coming to my 
attention about this situation. The official instructions pro- 
hibit a consul from accepting a nonquota application, unless 
he is convinced that the grounds therefor are valid. So far, 
so good. But in cases which are doubtful, the immigrant 
should be permitted to set forth on the face of the application 
his reasons, if any, for claiming nonquota status. (Sec. 
104 of Regulations.) It is under this section that great abuses 
haye crept in and without any rhyme or reason and without 
any justification for such action, consuls are continually 
tempted to reject bona fide applications made by ministers for 
admission to the United States, without proper legal reasons 
therefor. 

It seems to me that consuls ought to use some discretion and 
intelligence before they send for a man, particularly a minister 
of the gospel who is not coming here for any business purpose, 
He is not interfering with our immigration policy, and the least 
they can do, certainly, is not to send for the minister until they 
make the investigation and determine whether or not he is 
qualified under the immigration act. 

Tf they do that it will avoid hardships of the worst character. 
To-day there are at least six or eight ministers waiting at 
Riga as a result of this foolish system that has been con- 
ducted by the consul. He brought the men from all parts 
of the world and keeps them there and it takes months to 
investigate, and then he says that he is not satisfied. It seems 
that the consul bosses the State Department and does not want 
to recognize the principles laid down by his superior officers. 

This entire situation which gives discretionary powers to con- 
suls in matters affecting immigration deserves careful looking 
into. 

Perhaps it will be necessary after a while to designate special 
quota officers to each consulate, for the purpose of having such 
officers act on immigration applications. I am aware of the 
fact that the consuls had this work of issuing immigration visas 
thrust at them without any preparation and that most of them 
are not properly equipped to handle immigration visa appli- 
cations. : 

But when this country embarked on the policy of issuing 
immigration visas it should have provided for the proper en- 
forcement of this provision of law by proper officers who know 
their business and who can intelligently attend to it. 

Instances like the one mentioned by me are numerous. Not a 
day passes without some complaint, addressed not so much to 
the power of consuls who refuse to grant visas in proper cases, 
but to their general abusive power, and it seems that foreign 
clerks attached to the consulates are the worse culprits in that 
respect. Their treatment of applicants is harsh, unjust, no 
regard is paid to their legitimate wishes or desires, and any 
investigation which should be made in conformity of the law is 
earried out in a spirit of enmity to the applicant and officious- 
ness carried to the highest degree. 

I am addressing my remurks to the committee, and will per- 
haps succeed in getting this body interested in the necessity of 
overhauling this entire consular machinery, so as to provide 
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that it run smoothly, efficlently, taking care of deserving cases, 
and weeding out any undesirable applications in a spirit of fair- 
ness, worthy of this great country which these consuls repre- 
sent abroad, and worthy of the name and fame of America. 

I hope the committee may see its way to clear the atmosphere, 
and I should be glad to give concrete cases where men are pen- 
alized as the result of this particular act. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The conditions described by the gentleman from 
New York emphasizes the need of having responsible American 
citizens at these offices where there is a tremendous amount of 
immigration work. 

In the first place, we have mo control or check on the 
employees of the consulate for misconduct if they are not citi- 
zens of the United States, All we can do is to discharge them. 

The trouble is that there have been so many thousands of 
cases in each one of these small offices that it is impossible for 
the American consul or his deputy to give these thousands of 
cases their personal attention. The result is that you have 
aliens—nationals of the foreign country, where the American 
consulate is located—passing upon these important questions of 
immigration, The only contact that the prospective alien has 
is with an official of the consulate. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. Is it not a fact that ninety out of one 
hundred times they do not give the alien a chance to see the 
consul? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, They never do. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And he is taken care of by so-called local 
natives who are connected with the American consulate? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And the same thing applies to some 
American citizens who, in order to see the consul, have to pass 

through a lot of red tape before they can see him. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr, COLE. Mr. Chairman, what is the quota from Riga? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, That takes in all of Russia. 

Mr. COLE. What is the quota from Russia? 

Mr. 

Mr. COLE. 
quota list. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. COLE. 
the applicants. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The ministers to whom the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dickstrern] refers are nonquota, and the 
wives of citizens are nonquota, and then we have the fathers 
and mothers, the preferential ones. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. And the professors of colleges and 
seminaries. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There are a great many exceptions. This 
is not the time or the place to complain of the law. We are 
complaining about the administration of the existing law, of 
the discourteous treatment on the part of cheap alien em- 
ployees—non-American citizens—employed at the American con- 
sulates. It is disgraceful, and you can not justify it. 

Mr. Chairman, you ought to see some of the cheap station- 
ery, the dirty paper used to communicate information on im- 
migration, often with mispelled English words, and circulars 
that are sent out by some of these consulates. I have seen cir- 
culars sent out by consulates that are written on cheap butcher 
wrapping paper. Surely the United States Government does 
not want to justify the use of anything like that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Perhaps that is part of our 
economy program. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not know what it is, but it is un- 
becoming and unsceming. We are not complaining now of the 
American consuls. We have a splendid set of men, but they 
can not possibly attend to all of these details connected with 
the work of immigration. But we do say that the clerks, the 
persons coming in contact with these people, should be Ameri- 
can citizens who know the language, who are responsible; who, 
if they take any remuneration or tips from an alien, we can 
hanl back here and punish. You can not do that with this 
cheap labor that you have, paying thenr $970 a year and letting 
them pass upon questions of human rights, 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, the gentleman knows that that cheap 
labor is not passing on the question of human rights. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is our complaint—that they are. 

Mr. SHREVE. But they are not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, They are; and that is just our complaint. 

Mr, SHREVE, The gentleman is mistaken; but I am very 
glad that the gentleman has brought this up, because this com- 
mittee has increased the appropriations for clerk hire to a 


DICKSTEIN. Twenty-seven hundred and odd. 
There are thousands of them already on the 


Exactly, but we are not discussing that. 
It ought not to be necessary to examine all of 
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large extent, and I think from now on the gentleman will not 
have any occasion to complain, even if the statements now are 
justified. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We increased it to $105,000, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How much is it increased in this appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. SHREVE. We are doing all of these things. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will read: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


To pay the traveling expenses of Diplomatic, Consular, and Foreign 
Service officers, and other employees of the Foreign Service, including 
officers of the United States Court for China, and the Itemized and 
verified statements of the actual and necessary expenses of transporta- - 
tion and subsistence, under such regulations as the Secretary of State 
may prescribe, of their families and effects, in going to and returning 
from thelr posts, including not to exceed $110,000 incurred in connec- 
tion with leaves of absence, and of the preparation and transportation 
of the remains of those officers and said employees of the Foreign 
Service, who have died or may die abroad or in transit while in the 
discharge of their official duties, to their former homes in this country 
or to a place not more distant for interment and for the ordinary 
expenses of such interment, $510,000: Provided, That this appropriation 
shall be available also for the authorized expenses of the judge and 
district attorney of the United States Court for China while attending 
sessions of the court at other cities than Shanghai, not to exceed $8 
per day each, and for the authorized subsistence expenses of consular 
and Foreign Service officers while on temporary detall under commission. 


— KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask the chairman of the 
subcommittee whether I am correct in my assumption that the 
total amount of increase provided in the way of salaries for 
Foreign Service approximates $1,500,000? 

Mr, SHREVE. About that; yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman please advise whether 
or not there is any increase in the personnel? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes. The personnel is increased all the 
way through the bill in the Department of State. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does that increase in the personnel account 
for the increase in salaries, or is that both an increase in salary 
and in personnel? 

Mr. SHREVE. Both. We have taken care of the salary 
matter and also of the personnel, 

Mr. KETCHAM. That was leading up directly to the ques- 
tion I had in mind. I notice there is an increase in the item 
of $100,000 for transportation. Naturally with the personnel 
remaining constant—— 

Mr. SHREVE. We would not need that, but with a larger 
force we have to have more money. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And this means that the $100,000 pro- 
vided here over and above the transportation provided in last 
year’s bill accounts for the additional personnel. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. It provides for 67 additional Foreign 
Service officers. Necessarily their traveling expenses to some 
extent must go along with it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And that is looking forward somewhat to 
this idea of employing more Americans in the consulates? 

Mr. SHREVE. We would be very happy if we did not find 
ourselves obliged to hire foreign people. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I thank the gentleman for his information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, the explanation contained 
in the colloquy between the gentleman from Michigan [Mr, 
Keronam] and the chairman of the subcommittee prompts 
me to withdraw the reservation of the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin withdraws 
the reseryation of the point of order. Without objection, the 
pro forma amendment will be withdrawn and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the payment of the quota of the United States for the support 
of the Pan American Union, $147,219.60, and for printing and binding 
of the union, $20,000; in all $167,219.60. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the chairman kindly inform the 
committee as to the total expense that is involved in the mainte- 
nance of the Pan American Union? We contribute under this 


The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
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paragraph $167,219.60. What proportion of the total expense 
is our contribution? 

Mr. SHREVE. I regret to say that I am unable to give the 
total expense, because we are simply paying our proportionate 
part of whatever it is. The 21 American Republics maintain the 
Pan American Union, and every one of those Republics con- 
tributes its proportionate share according to population. The 
latest estimate of our population, as furnished by the census, is 
122,000,000 inhabitants. That is of June 30, 1929. ‘The appro- 
priation for the Pan American Union that we made for the 
current fiscal year is $167,219.60. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then I assume that all the countries in 
the union are paying their contributing share. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. They are paying their share, and they 

are very happy to do so. It brings the people of the United 
States and Central and South America together more closely, 
and the result is very satisfactory. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To meet the share of the United States in the expenses for the 
calendar year 1929 of the International Bureau of the Permanent Court 
of Arbitration, created under article 43 of the convention concluded at 
The Hague, October 18, 1907, for the pacific settlement of international 
disputes, $2,000, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are we to understand from the paragraph 
last read that our annual contribution in support of the Perma- 
nent Court of Arbitration at The Hague is only $2,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is our assessment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would our share of the expense be greater 
if we were a recognized member of the Permanent Court of 
Arbitration? 

Mr. SHREVE. Possibly; I imagine so. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am just advised privately by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. Curnpstom] that this is not the Court 


of Arbitration but merely the International Bureau connected 
with the court. 
Mr. SHREVE. That is right. 


Mr. STAFFORD. And we are not contributing anything to 
the support of the Permanent Court of Arbitration? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘This is the court established many years 
ago, back in 1897, which has not been actually functioning much 
during the last few years, since the Court of International 
Justice has been projected. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And if we were members of the Court of 
International Justice our expense would be much larger, and 
probably a proportionate part of the expense of that institution? 

Mr. SHREVE. This is simply a record office of the Court 
of Arbitration. It is something like a clerk’s office—to keep the 
records. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Somewhat perfunctory in its character? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the payment of the quota of the United States, Including the 
Territory of Hawail, and the dependencies of the Philippine Islands, 
Porto Rico, and the Virgin Islands, for the support of the International 
Institute of Agriculture for the calendar year 1931, $9,600; 

For the cost of translating into and printing in the English language 
the publications of the International Institute of Agriculture at Rome, 
$2,000; 

For clerical assistance and traveling and office expenses, $3,660 ; 

Total, $15,260. 


Mr, KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan moves to 
strike out the last word. : 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I desire to call the attention 
of the chairman to this paragraph and to direct a question to 
him concerning it. I notice in the statement as to the appro- 
priation for last year that $58,000 was included, and that the 
Budget estimate for the next year, 1931, for which we are now 
appropriating, is $23,000, and that the committee recommended 
a sum less than that by $8,000. I would like to ask the chair- 
man of the committee to make a statement, if he will, as to 
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the reason that impelled the committee to take that action 
respecting this institution, to which heretofore we have given 
our approbation and enthusiastic support. 

Mr. SHREVE. I shall be glad to answer the gentleman from 
Michigan if I can. We have reduced this appropriation this 
year by $7,850. We have made the reduction because we 
have been unable to reach any sort of satisfactory agreement 
with constituted authorities as to the conduct of the institu- 
tion, and we think our Government should not continue to pay 
the extraordinary portion that we pay. Unless the treaty is 
denounced, we should pay our proportion, but we think that the 
institution is not doing the work it should do and that the 
United States is not receiving the benefit it should receive. 

Mr. KHNTCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the candor of 
the chairman of the committee in making this statement. I 
hope it will be borne in mind later when we take up for consid- 
eration again a bill that has been passed by the House several 
times, but which failed in another body, looking to the develop- 
ment of our foreign agricultural service, In previous years we 
have been depending a great deal on information from this 
International Institute of Agriculture. I hope, considering the 
statement that the gentleman has made, that the House will 
give the same enthusiastic support to the bill I referred to that 
was manifested in the preceding actions of the House. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn.. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For an additional amount for necessary special or technical investi- 
gations in connection with the authorized work of the International 
Joint Commission, including personal services in the District of Colum- 
bia or elsewhere, traveling expenses, procurement of technical and 
scientific equipment, and the purchase, exchange, hire, maintenance, 
repair, and opération of motor-propelled and horse-drawn passenger- 
carrying vehicles, $131,230, to be disbursed under the direction of the 
Secretary of State, who is authorized to transfer to any department or 
independent establishment of the Government, with the consent of the 
head thereof, any part of this amount for direct expenditure by such 
department or establishment for the purposes of this appropriation. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve a point of order 
on the paragraph. I notice there has been considerable change 
in the phraseology and rearrangement of the clauses in the 
pending paragraph over that carried in existing law; also, quite 
a decided increase in appropriation. I believe last year the 
amount carried was $75,000 as compared with $131,230 in this 
year’s bill. First, has there been any additional authority 
vested in the International Joint Commission by the change of 
phraseology? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no. This is merely to bring these items 
together where they may be passed upon at one time, so as to 
avoid complications in filing accounts with the comptroller and 
others, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, next, what is the occasion for the 
increased appropriation? Is that due merely to the merger 
of items of appropriation? If my notes are correct, in last 
year’s act we appropriated $75,000 while in this year’s bill it is 
proposed to appropriate $131,230, almost a 100 per cent increase. 
I um in sympathy with the work of this commission, as I 
believe it involves the determination of questions relating to the 
great St. Lawrence waterway. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that these ex- 
penditures really come under two treaties. For instance, I 
will refer to things that are pending at the present time: Trail 
Smelter reference; Roseau River reference; Rainy Lake refer- 
ence; St. Mary and Milk Rivers apportionment; West Kootenay 
Power & Light Co.; and many things of that kind which occa- 
sion the increase. These studies have all come up during the 
last 2, 3, or 4 years. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I infer from the gentleman's 
statement, this increase is more seasonal than it will be con- 
tinuous. 

Mr. SHREVE. I imagine it will not be continuous, because 
as soon as these studies are taken care of that ends it, unless 
there is some new matter presented, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish the gentleman to go into 
it at length, but do the hearings disclose the progress of the 
work of the commission so far as the St. Lawrence waterway 
is concerned? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, no. I can only say this: That the 
regular work has been maintained along the St. Lawrence by 
the commission that has been maintained for a number of 
years, but as far as the proposed international waterway is 
concerned I am unable to give the gentleman any information 
because there is nothing in this bill which covers that. 


1930 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the reserva- 
tion of a point of order. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MIXED CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES AND GERMANY—AND TRIPAR- 
TITE CLAIMS COMMISSION, UNITED STATES, AUSTRIA, AND HUNGARY 

For the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Ger- 
many by the Mixed Claims Commission established under the agreement 
concluded between the United States and Germany on August 10, 1922, 
and subsequent agreement between those Governments, for the deter- 
mination of the amount to be paid by Germany in satisfaction of the 
financial obligations of Germany under the treaty concluded between the 
Governments of the United States and Germany on August 25, 1921, 
for the expenses of determining the amounts of claims against Austria 
and Hungary by the Tripartite Claims Commission established under the 
agreement concluded between the United States and Austria and Hun- 
gary on November 26, 1924, for the determination of the amount to be 
paid by Austria and Hungary in satisfaction of the financial obligations 
of Austria and Hungary under the treaties concluded between the Gov- 
ernments of the United States and Austria on August 24, 1921, and be- 
tween the Governments of the United States and Hungary on August 
29, 1921, and/or the treaties of St. Germainen-Laye and Trianon, re 
spectively, including the expenses which under the terms of such agree- 
ment of August 10, 1922, and the agreement of November 26, 1924, are 
chargeable in part to the United States; and the expenses of an agency 
of the United States to perform all necessary services in connection 
with the preparation of claims and the presentation thereof before said 
mixed and tripartite commissions, including salaries of an agent and 
necessary counsel and other assistants and employees, rent in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, employment of special counsel, translators, and other 
technical experts, by contract, without regard to the provisions of any 
Statute relative to employment, and for contract stenographic reporting 
services without regard to section 3700 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), law books and books of reference, contingent 
expenses, traveling expenses, and such other expenses in the United 
States and elsewhere as the President may deem proper, $125,075. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure. I think the committee and the country would be 
interested in haying a summary statement as to the progress 
which has been made in the settlement of the claims pending 
between the United States and Germany and also between the 
United States and Austria-Hungary. I am quite sure the hear- 
ings give that information and will not impose too great a bur- 
den upon the chairman of the subcommittee. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am very happy to do so. The Mixed 
Claims Commission is getting along splendidly and we have 
been able to reduce their appropriation this year by $7,000. 
That is a reduction for 1931, and it is understood that at the 
end of 1931 the work of that commission will have ceased. 
This current year, however, they ask for a supplemental ap- 
propriation of about $28,000, I think, because of some additional 
work which the commission has had to take on in disposing of 
belated claims that were not filed at the original time for the 
reception of claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was under the impression that the work 
had virtually been completed or was nearing completion. 

Mr. SHREVE. The commission feel that they are going to 
clean this work up by the end of 1981, and I presume this will 
be the last appropriation we will have. The Mixed Claims 
Commission was organized pursuant to the joint resolution of 
July 2, 1921, terminating the war between the United States 
and Germany, the treaty of August 25, 1921, between the United 
States and Germany, and the agreement entered into August 10, 
1922, between the United States and Germany, for the adjudica- 
tion and settlement of the claim of the United States and of 
American nationals. The appropriation is necessary for that 
commission and to meet the expense of the Tripartite Claims 
Commission which was organized under a treaty concluded be- 
tween the United States and Austria on August 24, 1921, and 
between the United States and Hungary on August 29, 1921, 
for the purpose of settling the obligations and claims arising 
between the Governments and peoples of these countries, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman from 
Wisconsin permit me to ask the chairman of the subcommittee 
a question? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Certainly. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Then this $28,000, which 
will be asked in addition to this appropriation, will be the final 
expense? 

Mr, SHREVE. 
expense, It might be interesting to the committee to know that 
there were filed with the Mixed Claims Commission more than 
12,425 claims under the original agreement of August 10, 1922, 
the amount claimed approximating $1,479,000,000.. Subsequently 
there were filed 7,300 additional claims, These additional late” 
claims were filed with the Department of State between April 9, 
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1928, and July 1, 1928. The added work of handling these 
“late” claims will make necessary a deficiency appropriation 
for the current year of 1930 amounting to $28,833, which is being 
requested through the Bureau of the Budget for inclusion in the 
first deficiency bill. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And that will end the work of the 
commission ? 

Mr. SHREVE. We expect that will end the work. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I think there should be a 
commendatory word passed upon the work of this Mixed Claims 
Commission. Inyariably it has been the rule that when we 
create a commission to determine or settle claims the work goes 
on like water flowing over the rock, unendingly, and they never 
come to an end. This was the history of the Cuban Claims 
Commission and the Mexican Claims Commission. They are 
nice, favorite abodes oftentimes for those select former Members 
of Congress designated opprobriousty as lame ducks. 

I believe the payment of these claims is carried as a part of 
the Young debt settlement, and everything is amicably arranged 
for the payment of the debt as adjudicated by this commission 
between our Government and Germany. 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the expenses of the settlement and adjustment of claims by the 
citizens of each country against the other under a convention concluded 
September 8, 1923, and of citizens of the United States against Mexico 
under a convention concluded September 10, 1923, between the United 
States and Mexico, including the expenses which, under the terms of 
the two conventions, are chargeable in part to the United States, the 
expenses of the two commissions, and the expenses of an agency of the 
United States to perform all necessary services in connection with the 
preparation of the claims and the presenting thereof before the said 
commissions, as well as defending the United States in cases presented 
under the general convention by Mexico, including salaries of an agent 
and necessary counsel and other assistants and employees and rent in 
the District of Columbia and elsewhere, law books and books of refer- 
ence, printing and binding, contingent expenses, contract stenographic 
reporting services, without regard to section 3709 of the Revised Statutes 
(U. 8. C., title 41, sec. 5), the employment of special counsel, trans- 
lators, and other technical experts, by contract, without regard to the 
provisions of any statute relative to employment, traveling expenses, and 
such other expenses in the United States and elsewhere as the President 
may deem proper, $350,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word for the purpose of securing some information 
from the committee, 

This commission, known as the Joint and Special Claims 
Commission, is the commission that is investigating the claims 
of citizens of the United States and also the claims of citizens of 
Mexico. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 


The amount of the bill, of course, 
is for the expenses of the commission and will not be expended, 
any portion of it, in the payment of any of these claims. 


Mr. SHREVE. No; not a cent. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is the committee able to inform us 
about when these claims that have been allowed by the com- 
mission will be paid? Has the gentleman any information on 
that? I will say to the gentleman I have had criticism from 
some people in Texas who have had claims pending for quite a 
while, some of which have been allowed, and I was wondering 
if the committee could give us any information about the prob- 
able time when these claims that have been allowed will be paid. 

Mr. SHREVE. I will say to the gentleman that there were 
so many claims that were not presented on time that we found 
it necessary to continue the work of the commission for a cer- 
tain period of time, and nothing is going to be paid until it is 
all settled, which we hope will be in the very near future. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Some of these claims have been 
allowed for quite a long while and bear no interest, and it 
hardly seems fair that the claimants who have established the 
justness of their claim should have to wait until all the claims 
have been passed on. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Of course, that is a matter that can not 
be controlled by our Government alone. 

Mr. SHREVE. No. 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. It is a matter of mutual arrangement 
and agreement, and in this connection, as I understand it, 
there has been a recent convention or renewal of a former con- 
vention under which the work, which for a time was rather 
lagging, has again been taken up with the hope of as early a 
conclusion as possible, 
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Mr. SHREVE. Really; we must take into consideration some- 
what the financial condition of our neighbors. We are not 
pressing them at this time. To date the total awards in fayor 
of the United States aggregate $2,512,121.18, 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Is that the total of the claims 
allowed? 

Mr. SHREVE. The awards up to the present time, and 
there is interest on that amount of $542,668. Now, listen to this. 
The total awards in favor of Mexico aggregate only $39,000, 
with no interest allowed. So the gentleman can see how over- 
whelming it is on one side. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
when Mexico is able to pay? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. We still have to wait for 
Mexico before the whole matter may be settled. It is an inter- 
national matter. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Did I understand the gentleman to 
say that the total claims against the United States amount to 
over $2,000,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; the awards against Mexico amount to 
over $2,000,000 and the awards against the United States 
amount to $39,000. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. I am noticing the relatively large 
amount of appropriation in respect to these claims, $350,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. This is to take care of the office force, the 
gathering of information, and the dissemination of it. Another 
difficulty is that when you go down to Mexico to examine a title 
or to do any research work, or to find out the facts relative to a 
particular claim, it is almost an endless proposition, and neces- 
sarily it costs more money. It is not like it is in the United 
States courts. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman answer a fur- 
ther question? How does this appropriation compare with the 
appropriation for the commission In past years? 

Mr. SHREVE. About the same. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. How many years has the commis- 
sion been in existence—since 1923? 

Mr. SHREVE. Six years, I think. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does not the gentleman think that if we 
would contribute direct to the payment of these claims the 
amount of money that we are appropriating every year for the 
expense of the commission, $350,000, which is a tidy sum, there 
would be better prospect of these claimants getting something 
substantial than if we wait upon the action of the Republic of 
Mexico? 

Mr. SHREVE. I am sure the gentleman does not care to 
embarrass the chairman of the committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Under no circumstances would I desire to 
embarrass the gentleman 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But I do wish to say that by reason of our 
relations with Mexico being so harmonious at the present time, 
through the great services of Ambassador Morrow, there is much 
more prospect of these claims being adjudicated amicably, and 
perhaps some adjustment made than there has been in the past, 
when our relations were not as cordial as they are to-day. 

Mr. SHREVE. It will really soon be over now. I did not 
state that there is a limitation of two years. A further exten- 
sion of two years was signed by the two countries under date 
of September 2, 1929, and ratifications were exchanged October 
15, 1929. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then we will know very shortly whether 
we are going to get anything or not? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think so. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


GORGAS MEMORIAL LABORATORY 


The Gorgas Memorial Laboratory: To enable the Secretary of State to 
pay the annual contribution of the United States to the maintenance 
and operation of the Gorgas Memorial Laboratory, as provided by the 
act approved May 7, 1928 (45 Stat. 491), $50,000. 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike ont the last 
word. I recall distinctly the act of 1928, when we appropriated 
for this memorial laboratory. I notice that the hearings are 
not very extensive; can the gentleman inform us what has been 
accomplished, and if any of the Latin-American countries have, 
or are likely to agree, to help support the institution? Or is it 
a purely American proposition? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is to be carried on by the United States, 
stimulated by a fund authorized to be contributed by the Gov- 
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ernments of Latin-American countries in the act which 
created it. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. SHREVE. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
inquiry. 

Mr. WATSON. Have they gone so far as to make a serum? 

Mr. SHREVE. I can not answer the gentleman for I do not 
know. I will say to the gentleman that its organization con- 
templates two principal lines of operation—one for the dissemi- 
nation and popularization of health and sanitary work in the 
United States, supplemental to governmental health activities; 
and the other for the intensive study in the Tropics of the 
causes and prevention of disease. The first-named phase is 
understood to be already well organized and the other phase will 
now be undertaken under the authority of the act above cited 
and by means of the funds thereby authorized and the sup- 
plementing funds which may be contributed by the Govern- 
ments of the Latin-American countries, as authorized and in- 
vited by the act. The two phases of work will be kept entirely 
distinct each from the other, both as to operation and finances. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For salaries of the judge, district attorney, and other officers and 
employees of the court; court expenses, including reference law books, 
fee, and drinking water for office purposes, $41,650. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I find here an appropriation for reference law books 
for the court in China. Then I find ice and drinking water. I 
would like to know if this is cracked ice or cube ice. 

Mr. SHREVE. Shaved ice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That goes well with mint juleps. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that there is appropriated for the maintenance 
of the United States Court in China $41,650 and only $9,600 
for the support of prisoners. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We ought not to have any prisoners in 
China ; we have enough of our own. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But the gentleman must re- 
member we have extraterritorial rights there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand that. They tell me that in 
the Orient it is necessary to have water; but they tell me that 
they have to blend the water with something in order to keep 
off the tropical diseases. [Laughter.] Is there sufficient in 
this appropriation to keep our judge and district attorney 
healthy and sober? 

Mr. SHREVE. I wish to say that the water situation in 
China is different from that at home. When I was there the 
water was served in bottles. The water came from the moun- 
tains and is carbonated. It is sparkling drinking water. This 
is to take care of the health of the officers and the officials of the 
United States, and, of course, they have to furnish them ice. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am glad that the Appropriations Com- 
mittee has furnished sufficient bottle supplies for the court in 
China. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman for the 
benefit of the ultradrys from the Wolverine State that the 
eighteenth amendment does not apply in China. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Hence the ice and bottled 
[Laughter.] 

Mr. SHREVE. Everything is extraterritorial out there and 
you may do as you please. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I think the time is soon coming when we will no longer 
have this item in the appropriation bill. I believe the adminis- 
tration has made great progress in cooperation with the Na- 
tionalist Government of China, to do away with these extra- 
territorial courts. It is time that they were done away with. 
Time and time again we have promised the Chinese Govern- 
ment that we would not insist on extraterritorial rights. A 
great many of the other powers have withdrawn their claims. 
This system of extraterritorial rights is an invasion of the 
sovereignty of China, and we will accomplish a great deal for 
the peace of the world if we do away with them. A great move- 
ment sprung up among the Chinese people, under the inspira- 
tion of Dr. Sun Yat Sen, which had for its main objective the 
removal of foreign courts, the removal of foreign privileges. 
This movement was successful. Generally the Chinese people 
were back of it and supported it. 

It won out, and it created a government—a government that 
had some fine notions for the progressive development of China, 
but all of the time these extraterritorial courts stood in the 
way of Chinese progress. We, at the Washington conference, 
together with other powers, agreed that in time we would with- 
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draw this jurisdiction. We have always said that China is a 
sovereign country, and at the same time we have denied to 
China one of the main rights of sovereignty, and that is control 
within its own geographical borders of its own subjects and 
of foreigners who happen to live there. This House passed the 
Porter resolution a few years ago by a vote of almost 3 to 1, 
urging immediate withdrawal of these extraterritorial courts. 
The administration did a great deal along that line by the 
removal from China of a nonsympathetic diplomat. I regret 
that the London parley has not taken up this question. If we 
remove these courts, and the other powers do the same, China 
enn put herself on a firm basis. China can then develop. One 
of the great irritations of the East, the uncertainty in China, 
will then be removed. One of the great causes for war, one of 
the great possibilities leading up to conflagration in the Far 
Hast will then be removed. All we are doing is maintaining 
courts there to try a few divorce cases, to try a few men who 
run counter to the ideas of peace-loving Chinese, and who insist 
on being tried in our courts. I think the day is coming soon 
when we will no longer have this item in the appropriation bill, 
and I believe the House will be in accord with the elimination 
of this insistence that we keep our nose in Chinese affairs. I 
am quite sure that we would not want the Chinese to maintain 
courts in this country. I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For the purchase of law books, books of reference, and periodicals, 
including the exchange thereof, for the Department of Justice, $7,000: 
Provided, That not to exceed $2 per volume shall be paid for the current 
and future volumes of the United States Code, Annotated. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, in order to ask a question about this $2 per volume 
limitation for the purchuse of the United States Code. Is that 
the cost of the publication, can it be obtained for that, or is this 
simply prohibitory? 

Mr. SHREVE, It is not prohibitory, 
that, they can buy it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I thought it cost mere than that? 

Mr. BACON, It does; but not for the Government. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can we get them for that? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. What is the meaning of the 
expression “including the exchange thereof"? 

Mr, SHREVE. Of books? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes, 

Mr. SHREVE. It sometimes happens that you will have a 
chance to trade in some old volumes for new volumes. Some- 
times a publisher will come along and be willing to trade a set 
of new books and take the old ones in exchange. That happens 
sometimes. That, however, does not apply to the Agricultural 
Yearbook, some one suggests. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Detection and prosecution of crimes: For the detection and prosecu- 
tion of crimes against the United States; for the protection of the 
person of the President of the United States; the acquisition, collection, 
classification, and preservation of criminal identification and other rec- 
ords and their exchange with the officiais of States, cities, and other 
institutions; for such other investigations regarding official matters 
under the control of the Department of Justice and the Department of 
State as may be directed by the Attorney General; hire, maintenance, 
upkesp, and operation of motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles 
when necessary; firearms and ammunition, such stationery and supplies 
for use at the seat of government or elsewhere as the Attorney General 
may direct, including not to exceed $10,000 for taxicab hire to be used 
exclusively for the purposes set forth in this paragraph and to be 
expended under the direction of the Attorney General; traveling ex- 
penses; and payment of rewards when specifically authorized by the 
Attorney General for information leading to the apprehension of 
fugitives from justice, Including not to exceed $341,546 for personal 
services in the District of Columbia, $2,781,419. 


Mr. WATSON, 


If they can get it for 


Mr. Chairman, I offer to amend, on page 34, 
line 24, after the words “and other,” by inserting the word 


it wiil read “criminal identification and 


* 


“eriminal,” so that 
other criminal records. 

If the gentleman will remember, a few days ago we passed 
a bill. There was a committee amendment adding other rec- 
ords,” and also there was an amendment made on the floor, 
offered by the gentleman from New York, Mr. LAGUARDIA, to 
insert the word “criminal.” If you do not do that, you have 
the section different from the bill that was passed by the House. 
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Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, My recollection is that the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. LaGuarpra] suggested the word “ crime” 
rather than the word “criminal.” I observed afterwards in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp that the word “criminal” was used. I 
do not know what word actually was incorporated in the bill 
that was sent to the Senate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman from Illinois is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. Here is the CONGRESSIONAL Recogp, and the 
amendment was to insert after the word “other” the word 
“ criminal.” 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I observed that, but I remember dis- 
tinctly that the gentleman from New York suggested the word 
“crime” rather than the word “criminal,” and there was a 
distinction made at the time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; and I intended to make that 
distinction. I think the bill is properly amended. 

Mr. SHREVE. Does the gentleman think that this language 
is not sufficient? 

Mr. WATSON. I think it ought to be exactly like the lan- 
guage in the bill that we passed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I suggest that the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania withdraw his amendment, so that we can really ascer- 
tain just how the bill reads now, and then we can put in the 
proper word at the proper time in the other body. 

Mr. SHREVE. I am unable to see at the present time just 
why the bill is not satisfactory. I am sure that any lawyer 
would construe it to cover the whole situation. 

Mr. WATSON. I think the appropriation bill should be just 
as the House bill 977 was passed. 

Mr. SHREVE. I think we ought to have an opportunity to 
take it up later. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the 
amendment for further consideration. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure. I notice that there is an increase in this item of 
almost a half million dollars for the detection and prosecution 
of crime. I suppose that is a deserved increase? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman give to the House what 
this paragraph carried in the appropriation bill, say, 10 years 
ago, to show the increase that has grown up in the last decade? 

Mr SHREVE. I am happy to say that I can give that infor- 
mation. Ten years ago it was $2,725,000, but the gentleman 
must remember that there have been numerous acts passed by 
the Congress since that time which would naturally increase the 
amount. There is, for instance, the Dyer Act and the narcotic 
act, and there are four or five other acts that have brought 
about a larger amount of work in this department. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the reason for the unusual in- 
crease this year of nearly half a million dollars? 

Mr. SHREVE. It is due to the increase of the business. It is 
everywhere. The demand upon this bureau for assistance comes 
from every part of the United States. The young man at the 
head of the bureau, to my mind, is conducting the bureau very 
much better than it has ever been done before. He is an active 
man, and the situation is covered by these men all over the 
United States. He has come to the point where he does not 
accept anybody as an agent unless he is a lawyer. It takes a 
fine lawyer when he is starting out. We are very much pleased 
with the work of that department. i 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

EXAMINATION OF JUDICIAL OFFICES 


Examination of judicial offices: For the investigation of the official 
acts, records, and accounts of marshals, attorneys, and clerks of the 
United States courts and Territorial courts, and United States commis- 
sioners, for which purpose all the official papers, records, and dockets 
of said officers, without exception, shall be examined by the agents of 
the Attorney General at any time; and also, when requested by the 
presiding judge, the official acts, records, and accounts of referees ond 
trustees of such courts; for copying, in the District of Columbia or 
elsewhere, reports of examiners at folio rates; traveling expenses; and 
including not to exceed $49,500 for personal services in the District of 
Columbia ; in all, $170,000; to be expended under the direction of the 
Attorney General. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 


amendment: On page 35, line 18, after the words “ accounts of” 
insert the word “ judges” and a comma. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment of- 
fered by the gentleman from New York. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: On page 35, line 18, after the 
words “accounts of,” insert the word “ judges.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I hope to have the sym- 
pathetic attention of the Committee on Appropriations on this 
amendment. In all likelihood there will be no need to avail 
ourselyes of the change made by my amendment, but if an 
occasion should arise it is extremely necessary. 

Let me give an instance. At the last Congress I personally 
called on the Attorney General for the use and advantage of 
these 42 agents covered in this seetion in an inquiry as to cer- 
tain charges concerning the actions of a judge. 

The Attorney General replied that he did not think he could 
do so on his own initiative, but he could do it if a committee 
made that request. Then he found he could not under the 
law detail any man to investigate these acts. Then we had to 
pass a resolution in the House, and then go to the Attorney 
General, and he employed these agents without pay, and when 
they completed their work they were returned to that depart- 
ment, 

Now, I submit that under our Goyernment all this procedure 
should not be necessary. I see no reason why in our action 
respecting a certain judge, when we call upon the department 
to use these agents and accountants who have experience as 
investigators to check up on the action of the judge—I see no 
reason why we should not be able to obtain that service. It 
should be done, of course, under proper circumstances. The 
Department of Justice is the only branch of our Government 
that is entirely aloof and not subject to any check up. That 
is our Department of Justice. It is extremely difficult to invoke 
the machinery provided under the Constitution to remove a 
judge. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That is because under the 
Constitution they have a life tenure of office. Now, let me ask 
the gentleman this question: If you add additional work to 
that department and it is called upon to perform it under the 
appropriation provided, then what? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The procedure should be to let the At- 
torney General know that in a proper case, where there is a 
resolution of investigation, or a resolution of impeachment, if 
you please, we may call upon him to use the machinery and 
men in his department to check up as to the information the 
committee may want. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That is the only place you 
can go to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 
Pose the amendment, 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I think this amendment, if it 
belongs anywhere, should be under “ Investigation and prosecu- 
tion of crimes.” This item simply applies to the examination 
of judicial officers, not as to the conduct of judges. It is simply 
intended to go into the courts and examine the state of affairs 
in those courts—in the offices of those courts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is the examination of the official acts 
of the courts. 

Mr, SHREVE. It has to do with the collection and application 
of fees, and things like that. This does not belong to the 
judges at all. It is getting a good way from the purposes and 
intentions of the act, which provides that on certain occasions 
these men may go about the country and examine those offices 
and see that in every way they are complying with the prac- 
tices prescribed for those offices. It does not apply to the 
judges. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected: 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Enforcement of antitrust laws: For the enforcement of antitrust 
laws, including experts at such rates of compensation as may be 
authorized or approved by the Attorney General, including not to 
exceed $55,000 for personal services in the District of Columbia, 
$203,600. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Hur of Wisconsin: Page 36, line 10, 
after the word “ Columbia,” strike out the figures “ $203,600” and im- 
sert “ $700,000.” 


I hope the committee will not op- 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer this amend- 
ment for the reason that this is the only bureau haying in 
charge the enforcement of the antitrust laws of the country, 
For over 40 years the people have been demanding of Congress 
and of the administrative bureaus the prosecution of those or- 
ganizations alleged to be committing illegal acts in restraint of 
trade. Twenty-seven years ago there were appropriated 
$500,000 for enforcement of the antitrust laws. That amount 
has been gradually decreased until now the estimate for the 
coming year is $203,600, or the same annual expenditure as 
has been provided for several years past. 

The attorney for the Attorney General’s Department appear- 
ing before the Appropriations Committee stated that they had 
been before the Budget Committee and endeavored to get a 
larger amount because they needed a larger amount for their 
activities. The Budget Committee declined to increase the 
amount and the Appropriations Committee, after hearing the 
same gentleman, has declined to increase the amount. The 
consequence is that this bill comes in here with practically the 
same amount to be appropriated for the enforcement of the 
antitrust laws as we have had in the last 18 or 20 years. 

At this time the people of the smaller communities, and larger 
communities as well, are pleading that some Government agency 
investigate and prosecute those monopolistic enterprises which 
are driving the independents from business—such as the chain 
stores, the group banks, the chain banks, the power trust, and 
many other organizations of like nature. The people are look- 
ing to the Justice Department at this time as never before for 
the enforcement of the antitrust law provisions. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I would suggest that the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin also include the Industrial Alcohol Trust, 
which has been so viciously opposing a protective tariff on 
blackstrap molasses which is advocated by the farmers of 
America. We have an industrial alcohol monopoly in this coun- 
try to-day. I have made a study of this situation and know 
whereof I speak. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. If this amendment shall be adopted, 
and this increased appropriation allowed to the department, I 
shall be very pleased to go with the gentleman from Milwaukee 
te the department and call attention to the action he desires. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose the amount that 
was recommended to the Budget by the department as sufficient 
for their activities? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. 
the figures, 

Mr. SHREVE. I can answer the gentleman. This exact 
amount was recommended to the Bureau of the Budget. And 
let me say to the gentleman that last year there was an unex- 
pended balance of $26,672, so you see they do not need the 
money. If they had spent their money up to within a few 
dollars that would have been some indication that they were 
entitled to more money. But this is all the money they asked 
for. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. This small and constantly dwindling ap- 
propriation requested for the enforcement of the antitrust laws 
might be an indication upon the part of the powers and authori- 
ties that they do not want them to fully perform their duties in 
this regard. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
clusion. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I am basing my statement upon the 
statement made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, that there 
is a great demand upon the part of the people out in his section 
of the country that there be greater activity on the part of this 
department, but the people representing the department say they 
can not carry on greater enforcement without adequate appro- 
priations. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. That is very true. If I may pro- 
ceed for just a moment, I would state that the explanation given 
by the chairman is partly true. They did not ask for more, 
but they explained that they needed more; that they had dis- 
pensed with the services of several men and that they had 
gotten rid of a certain number of bureaus or clerks in bureaus 
in order to obtain enough funds to hire special counsel. At 
this time this particular bureau has 26 cases in the various 
district courts against large aggregations of capital charged with 
violating the antitrust law. One is a case against Swift & Co., 
and there is also a case in the Supreme Court against Swift & 


The hearings do not seem to give 


Well, the gentleman can draw his own con- 
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Co. Another case is one against the Great Western Sugar Co. 
Several other cases of that kind, including a number against 
moving-picture companies, are how pending and are being prose- 
cuted in the district courts of the United States. 

Here we have a bureau with only 20 attorneys in it, the 
largest salary pald to any attorney being $7,500, and the larger 
number of attorneys in that bureau receiving as little as $2,500 
a year. That bureau, and the small appropriation it has to 
work with in opposition to the unlimited resources of monopo- 
listie combinations, is the response of the Budget Committee 
and of the Committee on Appropriations to the widespread de- 
mand of the people of this country who wish to have some real 
and active enforcement of the antitrust laws. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that my colleague may proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I fully understand the difficulty 
in having an amendment adopted to an appropriation bill when 
the committee is opposed to it, but the point I ant trying to make 
is that the people of this country want more action in this par- 
ticular bureau in the enforcement of the antitrust laws. They 
want the antitrust laws enforced, and they are demanding it. 
Yet we are permitting a Budget Committee, and we are per- 
mitting people who have not taken into consideration the rights 
and demands of the people in connection with the enforcement 
of these laws, to fix the amount which this bill shall carry for 
that purpose. I understand that the Attorney General has eyi- 
denced a desire to have more activity in the prosecution of anti- 
trust Jaw cases. Now, if he desires that—and I have much 
confidence in the Attorney General—then it seems to me it is 
time the Congress responded to the denrands of the people. Re- 
gardless of what some committee may think about the activi- 
ties of this bureau, they, the people, demand action; and there 
should be funds provided sufficient to bring about such action. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Win the gentleman again yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think this is a rather important matter 
than the gentleman raises. The gentleman offers an amend- 
ment to increase this appropriation some $500,000. Upon what 
does the gentleman predicate that figure? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Because they need funds enough 
for this important purpose. I have no information so as to say 
how it should be apportioned, and I do not claim to haye such 
knowledge. We have various bureaus of government, and 
we have our Committee on Appropriations, informed as to de- 
tails, but they come in here appropriating the same old amount, 
and the bureau complains that it bas not sufficient funds to 
take care of its activities. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. That is exactly what I desired to ask the 
gentleman. 

Mr. SHREVE. I beg the gentleman's pardon. 
was such a complaint made to our committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I have the floor temporarily, 

Mr. SHREVE. But I can not allow that statement to go 
unchallenged. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I will read the complaint if the 
gentleman will give me the opportunity. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, I understood the gentleman to say that 
the Department of Justice had requested a larger appropria- 
tion than the one carried in the pending bill; is that true? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I will give the gentleman the testi- 
mony taken by the Committee on Appropriations. I was not 
there. It is in the record, and I presume it is true. 

The statement of the representative of the Department of 
Justice was as follows: 


Mr. O'Batan. We asked the Budget Committee for more money, but 
they felt it was difficult to forecast what our expenses would be, and 
declined our request. 


I respectfully call the attention of the chairman of the com- 
mittee to that testimony. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, The main object of my inquiry, because I 
am in sympathy with the purposes expressed by the gentleman, 
was to find out whether the figure suggested by the gentleman 
was based approximately upon the recommendation made by the 
Department of Justice. It is evident from the statement read 
from the hearing that they did ask for more money, and I now 
ask the chairman of the subcommittee if he knows and will tell 
the House how much the Department of Justice requested for 
this purpose. 

Mr. SHREVE, Yes: they asked for $75,000 more. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why did not the gentleman's committee 
give it to them if they said that was necessary? 


There never 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I think this should be said. The 
Attorney General, as I recall, made reference to this particular 
appropriation and said that probably he might later have to ask 
for more money. He did not ask for more money, and perhaps 
one reason was that we had provided a very large sum for the 
employment of special attorneys, and under that appropriation 
he would be authorized to employ special attorneys in cases of 
importance and regarded as urgent. He can pay as much as 
$10,000 to special attorneys in cases where he feels the public 
interest requires. Had the Attorney General requested that we 
appropriate at this time more money for antitrust cases, we 
should gladly have allowed it. He felt that probably it would 
not be required, but did say, whether it appears in his revised 
statement or not I am not prepared to say, that he might require 
more money for this purpose. 

If the gentleman will permit, as showing the attitude of the 
Attorney General on this subject, I will read, with the consent 
of the gentleman, some excerpts from a speech of the Attorney 
General delivered at Memphis, Tenn., to the American Bar 
Association : 


When this administration took office, the largest problema confronting 
the Attorney General were: Improvement and reform in the Federal 
prison system, and in the related subject of paroles and probation, and 
improvement in the enforcement of the criminal laws of the United 
States, in connection with which the two major problems arise under the 
national prohibition act and the antitrust laws. 

* * . * * * 

In the first place, let me sny that the department's program of law 
enforcement does not make any exception of the antitrust laws. I have 
read nothing in the President's inaugural address or in any other of his 
statements which makes any distinction In the matter of law enforce- 
ment between the antitrust lews and any other acts of Congress, and I 
have received no intimation from any source that the antitrust laws 
were to be neglected or that violations of those laws were not to be 
prosecuted with vigor and determination. There have been many 
changes in economic conditions since these statutes were passed, and 
much discussion has arisen as to whether some modification of them is 
desired to meet modern business conditions. The antitrust laws ase 
founded on the proposition that avenues of industrial opportunity must 
be kept open as far as possible to the initiative of the individual citizen. 
The alternative is bureaucratic regulation. That Is not an attractive 
alternative. At any rate, until the political philosophy underlying the 
present antitrust laws has been abandoned by Congress, it will be the 
duty of the Attorney General to enforce those laws, and we shall under- 
take to do this without prejudice and with fairness, but with firmness, 
The Department of Justice is not the place in which to amend the anti- 
trust laws or any other acts of Congress. Changes in business condi- 
tions and methods of marketing, vertical trusts, chain stores, and other 
modern developments have come thick and fast and have been somewhat 
confusing to those dealing with the antitrust laws, but I have no doubt 
that the principles contained in these statutes will be intelligently 
applied by the courts to the modern conditions. 

Our material prosperity has been so overwhelming, our business insti- 
tutions have been increasing in size and number with such leaps and 
bounds that I fear there has been a disposition here and there to go too 
far and transgress the law. The machinery of some trade associations 
seems to have been made use of for transactions that come dangerously 
near price fixing. With every disposition to refrain from any inter- 
ference with legitimate business, the antitrust division of the Depart- 
ment of Justice proposes to deal vigorously with every violation of the 
antitrust laws which comes to its attention. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman 
will permit, I will state that the Attorney General impressed 
at that time on the members of the American Bar Association 
that the enforcement of the antitrust laws would have, his 
very careful attention and consideration and he expressed the 
conviction that there were probably many improper mergers. 
With this kind of a declaration by the Attorney General, 1 
feel confident he has given special study to this important 
question, and when he declined to ask at this time for an 
increase in this appropriation he must have felt the appro- 
priations provided under this head, and for the employment 
of special counsel, were probably sufficient. 

Mr, SHREVE. If I may add a word, the Attorney General 
said that it was on the theory that “if we need more money 
later, we can ask for a supplemental appropriation,” and this 
is often done. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. That is the statement I had 
reference to a moment ago. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, even if we admit 
that the Attorney General has not asked for any more money, 
I am here to say that you have got a very large and important 
activity in this bureau. There is a wholly insufficient sum 
provided for that activity, and if you do not provide any more 
money, you can expect to get any more out of the depart- 
ment, so far as the prosecution of trusts is concerned, than 
you have been getting in the past. 

Whether you adopt this amendment or some other amend- 
ment, something ought to be done to bring this bureau into that 
kind of activity where the people will feel they have some 
protection against trusts and monopolistic combinations— 
mergers and the like. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I will yield to the gentleman from 
Tilinois. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I observed that the gentleman said to 
his colleague that he would go with him to the department. 
Is that the way the department ought to be advised as to how 
the money shall be expended? 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. I was merely making a kind offer 
to the gentleman in case he wanted to go to the department 
for any reason. I should be pleased to go with him and show 
him where the department is. [Laughter.] 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I venture to suggest, if I may, that the 
proper way is for the department head to determine how the 
money he needs shall be expended. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last word. I rise in support of the amendment, There 
seems to be a widespread opposition throughout the country 
against certain chain institutions which are throttling the little 
independent merchants, such as the grocer, the meat-market 
man, and the drug-store operator, 

By passing this amendment increasing the appropriation we 
will serve notice on the Attorney General of the United States 
that this Congress firmly believes that monopolies violating the 
antitrust laws should be vigorously prosecuted. 

Mr. Chairman, we hear on the floor of this House day in and 
day out—we hear in other legislative halls—much talk about 
law enforcement. There are appropriated millions, tens of mil- 
lions, twenties of millions, to enforce the prohibition laws to 
prosecute the little fellow and punish him; but you hamstring 
the Department of Justice when it comes to appropriations with 
which to prosecute huge monopolies that violate the antitrust 
laws. I have carefully studied the prohibition question and 
know that in this Nation to-day we have an Industrial Alcohol 
Trust, a practical monopoly. We should place in the hands of 
the Department of Justice sufficient funds so that they can prop- 
erly tend to the Industrial Alcohol Trust. 

Why, gentlemen, talk in favor of law enforcement? Let us 
not be put in the attitude of talking and practicing law enforce- 
ment only for the little fellow. Let us not talk and provide 
appropriations only when it comes to enforcing the eighteenth 
amendment and laws enacted thereunder. 

Let us take care of the big fellow. Place sufficient funds in 
the hands of the Attorney General so that he can prosecute big 
monopolies which violate the antitrust laws. If we can appro- 
priate many millions of dollars to enforce the prohibition law 
against the little fellow who may be transporting a bottle of 
nonintoxicating beverage containing 2.75 alcohol by weight, or a 
small bottle containing a gill of distilled spirits, we ought to be 
able to place in the hands of the Attorney General sufficient 
funds to prosecute those who violate the antitrust laws. Pass 
this amendment and let the country know that we believe in law 
enforcement, that we believe in enforcing the law against the 
big monopolies. If the Department of Justice does not use the 
money they can not pass the buck to Congress and it will not 
run away from the Treasury. [Applause.] 

Mr. PITTENGER. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the 
amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin. I had an amend- 
ment prepared to this section of the appropriation bill increas- 
ing the figure from $203,600 to $503,600. I will not offer my 
amendment beeause I think this amendment of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL] covers the same purpose and is 
more liberal along these lines. 

I think $203,600 is entirely inadequate for investigation and 
work in.enforcing the antitrust laws in the United States. This 
is especially true in view of the fact that $55,000 of the pro- 
posed appropriation is for use in the District of Columbia, leuv- 
ing only $148,600 for use all over the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, there is no single item in this appropriation 
bill which deals with a subject of more importance to our 
people. There has been a vast economic change in the life of 
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America within the last three or four years, Nothing has af- 
fected our people more seriously than the development of chain 
Stores, chain banks, mergers, and combinations. They have 
changed the whole industrial life of our people. 

I think it proper for this body to say, not only to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, but to the Federal Trade Commission, and 
every arm of our Government that has to do with these mergers 
and combinations, these chain stores which are driving the 
little fellows out of existence, that the Congress of the United 
States is back of them with sufficient money to make sufficient 
and proper investigation, so that all the data that is needed for 
intelligent and constructive action may be available. Then if 
more legislation is needed, we will be in possession of the facts, 
and can give attention to the same. 

I believe that the Department of Justice should have sufficient 
money available, if needed, so that full information may be se- 
cured on the problem of centralization of credit, monopoly in 
merchandising and industry, and on other phases of this merger 
problem. Then when they have this information, funds should 
be available for prosecution for the violation of the law where 
that is found to exist. The small-town merchant, the small-town 
banker, have been landmarks in our social, economic, and indus- 
trial life. Their very existence to-day is threatened. They are 
entitled to whatever protection can be afforded to them under 
existing law. The best way to give them that protection is to 
increase the appropriation so that the department can make a 
real investigation, Wherever necessary. I hope that the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Hutt] will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SCHAFER of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 10, noes 29. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. SOHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I offer another 
amendment which I send to the desk. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Page 86, line 10, strike out “ $203,600" and insert “ $303,600." 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
SCHAFER of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 10, noes 26. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


SALARIES AND EXPENSES OF COMMISSIONERS, COURT OF CLAIMS 


Salaries and expenses of commissioners, Court of Claims: For sala- 
ries of seven commissioners at $7,500 each, and for travel expenses, 
compensation of stenographers authorized by the court, and for steno- 
graphic and other fees and charges necessary in the taking of testi- 
mony and in the performance of the duties prescribed in the act 
entitled “An act to authorize the appointment of commissioners by the 
Court of Claims and to prescribe their powers und compensation,” 
approved February 24, 1925 (U. S. C., title 28, secs. 269-271; U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 28, secs. 270, 27 1a), $41,790. 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. We passed a bill in the House changing this whole 
matter with reference to commissioners of the Court of Claims, 
I do not know whether the gentleman’s attention was called to 
it or not. 

Mr. SHREVE. That has not yet become a law, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has only passed the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. It might be necessary later to amend this 
so as to conform to it. 

Mr. SHREVE. - Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 


Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


MARSHALS, DISTRICT ATTORNEYS, CLERKS, AND OTHER EXPENSES OF UNITED 
STATES COURTS 


For salaries, fees, and expenses of United States marshals and their 
deputies, including services rendered in behalf of the United States or 
otherwise, services in Alaska in collecting evidence for the United 
States when so specially directed by the Attorney General, traveling 
expenses, purchase, when authorized by the Attorney General, of four 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying yans at not to exceed $2,500 each, 
and maintenance, alteration, repair, and operation of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles used in connection with the transaction of 
the official business of the United States marshals, $3,880,000 : Provided, 
That there shall be paid hereunder any necessary cost of keeping vessels 
or other property attached or libeled in admiralty in such amount as the 
court, on petition setting forth the facts under oath, may allow. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 41, Une 2, strike out “ $3,880,000" and insert in Neu thereof 


“ $3,900,000.” 


Mr, LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I crave the patience of 
the subcommittee on this amendment. It is an increase of $20,- 
000. We have an increased number of deputy marshals in all 
of the judicial districts, but particularly in the large cities. 
Some of these deputy marshals are now drawing less than $35 
a week, In fact, the average pay is about $1,800 a year, and 
that is just $85 a week. We have several in the southern dis- 
trict of New York getting less than $1,800. The work of a 
deputy marshal, the conditions under which he lives, in a center 
like New York City, is quite different from that of the lone 
deputy marshal in a small town where the judge visits it once 
or twice a year on his circuit, He has his car fare every morn- 
ing and evening and he must provide for his lunch. Some of 
these men are sent down to Atlanta escorting prisoners, and I 
tell you that a man in a city can not live decently on $35 a 
week, There nre some of our men who have not even proper 
clothes. I have talked with Mr. Gardner about it, and he is 
sympathetic. He is going to do the best he can with the in- 
crease that you have allowed him, but it is going to mean a 
very slight increase and not sufficient to go around. In large 
cities, where the work of the deputy marshal is now important, 
we ought at least get $20,000 more in an appropriation of 
$3,880,000. The $20,000 is not going to break the United States 
Government. You want good men, you want respectable men 
to do that kind of work. I am appealing to give them only a 
few dollars a year more, to at least permit them to exist. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Is not the criticism the gentleman makes rela- 
tive to our deputy marshals true of every other service in the 
country? We establish a bese rate, and the people in the coun- 
try districts get the same as those in the city. The jobs in the 
country districts are fairly good, and in the city they are very 
poor and will remain so until you can make some discrimina- 
tion, The same thing is true of the postal clerks. They do not 


get any more pay in New York City than in any other place. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. In this there is a little more latitude. 
This is a lump-sum appropriation, and I am willing to leave it 
to the good judgment of the department. They can perhaps add 
$75 or $100 a year or more to some of these deputies in the large 
centers. I assure my colleague that the condition is bad or I 
would not make this appeal, 

Mr. SNELL. Can you do that and give it to part and not 
to all? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr. SNELL. I agree with 
makes, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I realize that you have already given 
$50,000 more, but that is not enough, because the $50,000 covers 
the whole section; and when you take care of the assistant 
district attorneys and so on there will not be very much more 
left, I am appealing for these men in the big cities who are 
getting less than $1,800 and doing the work of a deputy marshal. 

Mr. BACON. Some of them get only $1,620. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, this matter has been coming to 
the attention of the committee for two or three years. Last 
year we made an increase of $76,000. We have made another 
increase this year of $100,000, $50,000 of which is to apply 
directly to the people to whonr the gentleman refers. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But I just heard the distinguished chair- 
man of the subcommittee in reply to an inquiry say that the 
cost of government is increasing and expenses are increasing, 
justifying another Increase in another item, and properly 80. 
We must keep up. We can not compare the number of deputy 
marshals to-day to the number that we had 10 years ago, or 
the cost of living to-day with what it was 10 years ago. 

It is simply asking to start, at least to be able to tell these 
men that we are trying to do something for them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. SHREVE, Mr. Chairman, it is rather singular that the 
Attorney General, who was before our committee for several 
days, did not put some stress on this question that this bureau 
was not being properly cared for, because we have been making 
these increases heretofore, and we have given the estimate 
recommended by the Budget Bureau. Personally I may say I 
have been in sympathy with these men and have tried to give 
them more money. 


I think they will find a way of doing it. 
the statement the gentleman 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think I am not violating any confidence 
when I say I spoke with the Attorney General the other day 
about it, and he told me he did not think this amount would 
be sufficient to bring up those men in New York to $1,800. 
You know the amount we give the deputy marshals under this 
appropriation. I am simply asking to increase that amount 
by $20,000. I hope the committee will support my amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
New York is always fair, and I think he will agree with me 
that it would not be an orderly way to provide appropriations 
if we should undertake to increase by small amounts appropria- 
tions placed in the hands of the Attorney General to be spent 
in the exercise of a broad discretion now vested in him by law. 
In other words, if in the interest of individual appeals an in- 
crease was granted, it might be construed that Congress by 
providing such increase considered the individual appeal had 
special merit and thus lead to individual appropriations. The 
committee has been responsive to suggestions for increases in 
this item not only this year but in the past, and I respectfully 
suggest that it would be a dangerous precedent if, because of an 
individual appeal, we should increase the amount just a little. 

I do not question the correctness of any of the statements 
which the gentleman from New York makes, but here we have 
a large appropriation which must be expended under the discre- 
tion of the Attorney General within certain limits, and the 
Attorney General recommends no increase in the amount. Last 
year we increased it, and this year increased it again. There- 
fore I ask that you not increase it even by the sum of $20,000, 
because other Members may feel impelled or called on to make 
similar special appeals for small additional amounts in the hope 
that it may be construed as a congressional direction to increase 
the pay of certain individuals in whose behalf it was suggested. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I am not appealing for individuals, but 
for that class all over the country who are getting only $600, 
and the deputy marshals, who are getting $1,620. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. If you vest in an official the right 
to fix salaries within certain limits and give a lump sum for 
that purpose, we should not interfere with the exercise of his 
discretion. Without the request of the official authorized to fix 
the salary, we should not grant increases in individual cases. 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Fees of jurors and witnesses, United States courts: For mileage and 
per diems of jurors; for mileage and per diems of witnesses and for 
per diems in lieu of subsistence; and for payment of the actual ex- 
penses of witnesses, as provided by section 850, Revised Statutes 
(U. S. C., title 28, sec. 604), including the expenses, mileage, and per 
diems of witnesses on behalf of the Government before the United 
States Customs Court, such payments to be made on the certification 
of the attorney for the United States and to be conclusive as provided 
by section 846, Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 28, see. 577), 
$3,650,000: Provided, That not to exceed $10,000 of this amount shall 
be available for such compensation and expenses of witnesses or in- 
formants as may be authorized or approved by the Attorney General, 
which approval shall be conclusive. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 
strike ont the last word. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I rise to inquire whether 
any testimony has been presented to the attention of the com- 
mittee to show the inadequacy of the fees paid under the stat- 
utes to jurors serving in the United States courts. 

Mr. SHREVE. That matter did not come up this year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I make that inquiry on account of an in- 
stance being called to my attention while I was at home during 
the holiday recess by a juror attending the court, who com- 
plained that the fees and allowances made were not sufficient 
to meet the expenses incurred by members of a jury while at- 
tending the United States court, particularly if they lived at a 
distance from the court. It is the practice when the court holds 
sessions for only five days a week as customary that during the 
week-end those living near by can go home and that the fee 
and mileage allowed is suficient to compensate them, 

But if they live at a distance, say, Superior, Wis., and come 
to Milwaukee, 350 or 375 miles away, the fees for the term 
do not meet their actual expenses for maintenance. I wish to 
ascertain if there is anything in the record to support the com- 
plaint as to the condition that was called to my attention. 


The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
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Mr. SHREVE. There is nothing in the bill to change that 
situation. We are not a legislative committee, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was only asking if there was anything 
in the hearings bearing on the subject. 

Mr. SHREVE. No; there is not. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last word. 

Mr. SNELL. I am very much interested in these appropria- 
tions as is the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], 
but along different lines. I wish to ask what arrangement has 
been made with reference to the salaries of clerks and district 
attorneys? 

Mr. SHREVE. We have increased them. For the regular 
assistants we have increased the appropriation by $200,300: 

Mr. SNELL. That is, the assistants? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I have found in our country that we could not 
get a reasonably capable assistant for the amount that is pro- 
vided. It is not a fair thing for the Department of Justice to 
have an underpaid district attorney go up against highly paid 
lawyers representing the other side. 

Mr. SHREVE. If the Attorney General wants more money, 
if he needs more money, the officials of that department will 
say So when they come before us, and we want to give it. 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is fair. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, I notice a statement in the 
morning press by the chairman of the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation, Mr. Jounson of South Dakota, to the 
effect that veterans’ legislation is in need of a “complete over- 
hauling,” and also to the effect that something must be done to 
bring about a coordination of veterans’ activities. His state- 
ment indicates that he had just returned from the White House, 
where he had had a conference with the President. 

I do not know what the President’s attitude is on the legis- 
lation we are now considering, but I do know that our un- 
compensated disabled veterans who need the assistance of their 
Government are in no position to wait a year or two for an 
investigation, a survey, and an overhauling of the Veterans’ 
Bureau. 

These men are dying at the rate of about 8 or 10 a day. 
Their wives and children in many cases are suffering for the 
want of attention. Many of these poor fellows are at home 
struggling to earn a livelihood for their families when they 
ought to be at home in bed or in hospitals. But they have too 
much love for their families to even go to a hospital and leave 
them without any means of support. 

We are now holding hearings on House bill 7825, to extend 
the presumptive period of N. P. and T. B. cases to January 
1, 1930, and also to amend the law to take in all chronic 
constitutional diseases and to repeal sections 206 and 209 of 
the World War veterans’ act, which limited the time in which 
these men might file their claims or make their proofs. If 
we should go into the proposition of a general revision, over- 
hauling, investigation, survey, and what not of the Veterans’ 
Bureau it would take a year or two, and in that time many 
thousands of these boys would pass away. 

Let us pass the bill (H. R. 7825) now before the committee, 
which has the approval of the veterans throughout the country 
and which will have the support of at least three-fourths of 
the membership of this House, and rescue these disabled men 
from the barbed-wire entanglement of red tape now existing in 
the Veterans’ Bureau. [Applause.] Let us bring relief to 
them; and then, when this emergency is taken care of, we can 
later take up the proposition of surveying, investigating, “ over- 
hauling,” readjusting, or abolishing the Veterans’ Bureau, as 
Congress may deem proper. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

For bailiffs and exiers, not exceeding three bailiffs and one crier in 
each court, except in the southern district of New York and the northern 
district of Illinois; expenses of circuit and district judges of the United 
States and the judges of the district courts of the United States in 
Alaska, Porto Rico, and Hawaii, as provided by section 259 of the act 
entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the 
judiciary,” approved March 8, 1911 (U. S. C., title 28, secs. 9 and 596) ; 
meals and lodging for jurors in United States cases, and of bailiffs in 
attendance upon the same, when ordered by the court, and meals and 
lodging for jurors in Alaska, as provided by section 193, Title II, of the 
act of June 6, 1900 (31 Stat. 639); and compensation for jury com- 
missioners, $5 per day, not exceeding three days for any one term of 
court, $485,000: Provided, That no per diem shall be paid to any bailiff 
or crier unless the court is actually in session and the judge present 
and presiding or present in chambers, 
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For such miscellaneous expenses as may be authorized or approyed 
by the Attorney General for the United States courts and their officers, 
including experts at such rates of compensation as may be authorized or 
approved by the Attorney General, including also so much as may be 
necessary in the discretion of the Attorney General for such expenses 
in the District of Alaska and in courts other than Federal courts, and 
including traveling expenses pursuant to the subsistence expense act of 
1926 (U. S. C., title 5, ch. 16), $950,000. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I would like to have the attention of the distin- 
guished gentleman from Alabama, who made such a fervent 
appeal a few moments ago to protect the Treasury of the United 
States. We have here a section which provides $5 a day for 
bailiffs who are court attendants. Then we provide that no per 
diem shall be paid to any bailiff or crier unless the court is 
actually in session and the judge present and presiding or pres- 
ent in chambers. I submit that 50, 60, or 75 years ago when 
you paid a bailiff $5 a day you could provide that he should not 
be paid if the court was not in session, but that does not apply 
to some of the bailiffs in New York who are now getting $5 a 
day and who act as attendants upon a judge. 

If the judge happens to be sick and you dock the bailiff $5 a 
day, how is he going to eat and support his family? You pay 
him $35 a week, and then you write a proviso that, if the court 
is not in session, he is not going to be paid. That may be all 
right for a small community where the court sits two or three 
weeks during the year and where the bailiff may have another 
occupation and simply acts as bailiff during the few weeks the 
court is in session in his town, but in the large centers, where 
you have several judges and a judge goes on his vacation for 
three months, then you leave the bailiff high and dry without 
any pay. I submit that this is not an appeal for any one in- 
dividual. This is a matter of simple justice and ordinary de- 
cency in providing proper pay for these men. I know some 
of these bailiffs in New York, old men, who have been bailiffs 
for a long time. They are in a deplorable economic condition. 
I do not believe this is good legislation and I do not believe 
it represents the intent and desire of a majority of the member- 
ship of this House. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman asked that I give 
attention to his statement and I have. I submit to the gentle- 
man that if he will read the proviso: 


That no per diem shall be paid to any bailiff or crier unless the 
court is actually in session and the judge present and presiding or 
present in chambers— 


he will recognize that is very liberal language. I assume that 
in New York the judges are present in chambers practically 
all the time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not when they go on their vacations. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. So far as I am informed, no one 
stated to our committee that any injustice had been done 
and it was thought that the $5 per diem, which has been pro- 
vided here for this purpose, was adequate. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say, with all due respect, that these 
$35-a-week employees have not the influence or the oppor- 
tunity to get somebody to speak here for them. It must be an 
outsider like myself, and then I am voted down by an over- 
whelming vote. I can not do any more than-protest; and I 
submit that, after all, it is a rather poor thing to do in this 
day and age. A bailiff does not get $35 a week; he gets $30 a 
week, because the court does not sit on Sunday and the judge 
is not in court on Sunday. Thirty dollars a week for a bailiff 
in a district court! And then when a judge goes on his vaca- 
tion he is left high and dry to peddle matches or pencils on the 
streets, with a badge on his coat, “ U. S. Bailif.” What a fine 
thing to do! 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, just a word. 
creased this appropriation $30,000 this time. 

The prò forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Support of prisoners: For support of United States prisoners, includ- 
ing necessary clothing and medical aid, discharge gratuities provided by 
law, and transportation to place of conviction or place of bona fide resi- 
dence in the United States, or such other place within the United 
States as may be authorized by the Attorney General; and including 
rent, repair, alteration, and maintenance of buildings occupied under 
authority of sections 5537 and 5538 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., 
title 18, secs. 691, 692); support of prisoners becoming insane during 
imprisonment, and who continue insane after expiration of sentence, 
who have no friends to whom they ean be sent; shipping remains of 
deceased prisoners to their friends or relatives in the United States, 
and interment of deceased prisoners whose remains are unclaimed ; 
expenses incurred in identifying and pursuing escaped prisoners and for 
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rewards for thelr recapture; and for repairs, betterments, and improve 
ments of United States Jalis, including sidewalks, $3,000,000. 


Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word, This item includes, as we all noticed, the provisions 
made for the support of United States prisoners. 

The item itself carries an increase of nrore than one-half 
million dollars over that carried in the existing law. I wonder 
if the gentleman having charge of the bill has the figures be- 
fore him showing what the cost for the support of prisoners in 
Federal prisons was, say, 10 years back to show whether this 
appropriation has been unusual in its increase or whether the 
increase has been gradual, 

Mr. SHREVE. Replying to the gentleman from Wisconsin, I 
would say there has been a steady increase, Starting back in 
1920 we appropriated $1,091,147. So you can see there has 
been a steady increase every year until last year we gave 
them $2,450,000, and the estimate for this year is an even 
$3,000,000, 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is not a rash prediction to make that 
in the course of a few years this item will be $5,000,000, or 
perhaps $6,000,000 or $7,000,000, because under the legislation 
proposed by the Department of Justice, which passed the House 
this past week, we are providing for additional accommodations 
for the housing of Federal prisoners and consequent upon that 
additional housing this appropriation must necessarily increase 
very rapidly. It is only fair to say that for this condition the 
enforcement of the eighteenth amendment is largely provocative, 
and I ant not seeking to bring up a discussion of that much- 
mooted question in this House and much more mooted outside 
the Halls of Congress. 

Mr. SHREVE. It has been in the minds of the members of 
this committee that with these largely increased appropriations 
for attorneys in the Attorney General's department for mar- 
shals, for jurors, and for all the various activities of the United 
States courts and with further appropriations for more prisons 
and for better treatment of the prisoners, in the long run, the 
work we are now doing will reduce the prison population rather 
than increase it. 

If the law is enforced, If justice is speeded, and if prisoners 
are taken care of properly, this is going to have a wonderful 
effect upon the whole country, and this is what we are facing 
now with our present Attorney General. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the gentleman is one of those rare 
aves who thinks the eighteenth amendment is possible of en- 
forcement? 

Mr. SHREVE. 
amendment, n 

Mr. STAFFORD. No; but the gentleman says the number of 
persons incarcerated in our prisons will be less as the years 
go on and it is the general impression of those who know about 
the conditions outside that if the law is more rigorously en- 
forced more and more people will be in prison walls and fewer 
outside. 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, no; I want to call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that I had reference to the narcotics. One-third 
of the prisoners to-day are narcotic addicts and we are going to 
try to cure these people so they will come out of the prisons. 

Mr, STAFFORD, I grant you that as they get more and 
more of those who violate the eighteenth amendment, the pro- 
portion of those who violate the narcotic law will be less; not 
the number, but the proportion will be less as compared with 
those who will be imprisoned as the result of more stringent and 
forceful enforcement of the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SHREVE] has supplied the information which I was going 
to suggest, because I know the gentleman from Wisconsin al- 
ways seeks information, and since he had made a declaration 
which was not in conformity with information supplied to our 
committee, I felt he would like to consider the same, Our in- 
formation was that the prisoners convicted for violating the 
Harrison narcotic law exceeded those of any other class of 
violators, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will be further 
interested, I am sure, along the line the gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania was discussing, that some hope is entertained that 
under a wise administration of the probation law—and we think 
there will be such administration when the Senate has acted on 
the enabling acts which the House passed a few days since 
many now confined in jails and prisons may, in the discretion of 
the judges, be placed on probation in charge of probation officers. 


I have not said a word about the eighteenth 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, if there is going to be any 
diminution of those incarcerated in Federal prisons or State 
prisons under existing practice by the operation of the probation 
law, then a considerable number of those in the eastern district 
of Wisconsin who are being sent to the Milwaukee House of 
Correction for violation of the Volstead Act will be granted 
liberty. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

In the remarks just made by the gentleman from Wisconsin 


[Mr. Srarrorp], which I think are rather typical of the remarks 


made by gentlemen who hold the same views with reference 
to the eighteenth amendment, he particularly emphasizes the 
undue proportion of prisoners in our various prisons, both 
State and Federal, who are there by reason of violation of the 
eighteenth amendment and laws relating thereto. 

I know that a great deal of loose thinking and considerably 
more loose talking goes on around the country about the over- 
whelming proportion of such men who are in prison. For 
instance, in our own State of Michigan there has been circu- 
lated recently from a very reputable citizen an article that 
upon its face seems to be rather startling as to the proportion 
of those who are in our State prison convicted of liquor offenses. 
It was written with the idea, that seems to be quite current in 
these days, of emphasizing the so-called wet viewpoint. 

It so happened that the Governor of the State of Michigan 
was with us within the last three or four days, and his atten- 
tion had also been called to this particular article, and in 
connection with an address he made before a group of Michigan 
people he took particular pains to refer to the population of 
our own State prison, giving the figures on this very much dis- 
cussed question, and thinking they might be of some interest 
to our distinguished friend from Wisconsin—I might say our 
distinguished friends from Wisconsin, who talk occasionally 
upon this subject—I want to submit the figures. 

The total number of inmates of Jackson Prison January 1, 
1980, was 4.418. Those who were there by reason of some 
infraction of the liquor law were 190. So out of the total 
population of 4,418 there were only 190 for violations of the 
liquor law. For robbery while armed there were 711. The gov- 
ernor stated in my hearing that there was that small proportion 
of those in our State prison by reason of infraction of the liquor 
law. It is far down the list of crimes for which men are sent 
to Jackson. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No; I can not yield. I wanted to take this 
time in speaking of Michigan State prison conditions in order 
that members of the subcommittee might get the information 
available giving us a classification of the prisoners in the 
Federal prisons, particularly with reference to prohibition. I 
now yield to the gentleman from Alabama, a member of the sub- 
committee who will give the figures for our Federal prisons. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This is the official information: 

The number under the drug act was 2,731; under the motor 
vehicle act, 1.377; under prohibition act, 1.887; under Mann 
Act, 241; under bankruptey act, 43; under counterfeiting and 
similar offenses, 456; under postal laws, 1,068; under banking 
laws, 108; under immigration laws, 230; under interstate com- 
merce laws, 121; under murder and manslaughter, 94; under 
offenses other than those named, 1,064. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Has the gentleman from Alabama any in- 
formation as to how many prisoners come from States where 
they have repealed the liquor enforcement law? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; we have not that informa- 
tion. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Has the gentleman any information that he 
would give as to the effect of prohibition speeches made on the 
floor of the House as to the enforcement of the liquor laws? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. No; I have not. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman has some convictions 
the subject? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Very decided ones. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike 
out the last three words. Mr. Chairman, I can not allow the 
remarks of the preceding speaker to go by without bringing to 
the attention of the House a few facts, He has carefully brought 
to our attention statistics indicating the segregation of criminals 
in the Michigan State prison. Such statistics do not substantiate 
his argument that only a small percentage of persons in prisons 
are there because of prohibition law violations. It is only in 
extreme cases that prohibition law violators are confined in 
State penal institutions. I respectfully submit that if the gen- 
tleman from Michigan would obtain statistics from the county 
and other municipal jails in his State that he would not be able 
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to present such a good comparison as he has by submitting 
figures from the Michigan State prison. 

I believe that if the gentleman from Michigan would visit Wis- 
consin he would find that there is more observance of law and 
order in that State to-day than there isin the State of Michigan. 

As far as prohibition law violation statistics are concerned, 
I would respectfully suggest that the distinguished Member 
from Michigan talk to the chief of police of the city of Detroit, 
the largest city in his State, and ask him to furnish the statis- 
ties showing the extraordinary number of drunks and drunken 
vehicle drivers arrested in Detroit under prohibition, These 
Statistics will compare favorably with the largest cities in every 
State of the Union. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


AIRCRAFT IN COMMERCE 


Aircraft in commerce : To carry out the provisions of the act approved 
May 20, 1926, entitled “An act tọ encourage and regulate the use of 
aircraft in commerce, and for other purposes” (U. S. C., title 49, secs. 
171-184), as amended by the act approved February 28, 1929 (U. S. C., 
Supp. III, title 49, sec. 173d), including salary of Assistant Secretary 
of Commerce (provided for in the act cited above), and other personal 
services in the District of Columbia (not to exceed $332,880) and else- 
where; rent in the District of Columbia and elsewhere; traveling ex- 
penses; contract stenographie reporting services; fees and mileage of 
witnesses; purchase of furniture and equipment; stationery and sup- 
plies, including medical supplies, typewriting, adding, and computing 
machines, accessories and repairs; purchase, including exchange, not to 
exceed $6,500, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor-propelled 
passenger-carrying vehicles; purchase and replacement, including ex- 
change, of airplanes (not to exceed $95,000); purchase of airplane 
motors, airplane and motor accessories; spare parts, and maintenance, 
operation, and repair of airplanes and airplane motors; purchase of 
special clothing, wearing apparel, and similar equipment for aviation 
purposes; purchase of books of reference and periodicals; newspapers, 
reports, documents, plans, specifications, maps, manuscripts, and all 
other publications; and all other necessary expenses not included in the 
foregoing, $1,260,830, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin moves to 


strike out the last word. 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I notice a rather unusual 
increase of more than a quarter of a million dollars carried in 


this paragraph, Is that increase due to the growth of the serv- 
ice or to something unusual? { 

Mr. SHREVE. No; it is nothing unusual. It is the growth 
of the service. It is growing so rapidly that it is necessary to 
increase the appropriation. This year we had to increase the 
appropriation largely for the inspection of aircraft. That is to 
be used for the inspectors. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I realize the necessity of a careful inspec- 
tion of aircraft, because many of the fatal accidents that happen 
are due to the defective construction of airships. I realize the 
need of greater appropriations for their supervision and inspec- 
tion. I withdraw the pro forma amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Air-navigation facilities: For the establishment and maintenance of 
aids to air navigation, including the equipment of additional air-mail 
routes for day and night flying, the construction of necessary lighting, 
radio, and other signaling and communicating structures and apparatus ; 
repairs, alterations, and all expenses of maintenance and operation; 
investigation, research, and experimentation to develop and improve 
aids to air navigation; for personal services in the District of Columbia 
(not to exceed $95,000) and elsewhere; purchase, maintenance, operation, 
and repair of motor-propelled, passenger-carrying vehicles, including 
thelr exchange; replacement, including exchange, of not to exceed three 
airplanes, maintenance, operation, and repair of airplanes, including 
accessories and spare parts and special clothing, wearing apparel, and 
suitable equipment for aviation purposes; and for the acquisition of 
the necessary sites by lease or grant, $7,944,000, of which amount 
$500,000 shall be immediately available: Provided, That no part of this 
appropriation shall be used for any purpose not authorized by the air 
commerce act of 1926. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, after consultation with 
the chairman of the committee, I ask unanimous consent to in- 
sert a semicolon at the end of line 5, on page 55. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield when he gets 
through with his technical amendment? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will it be something substantial? 
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Mr: STAFFORD. It will be more substantial than the gentle- 
man’s semicolon, It is a matter of over $2,000,000. Why is that 
increase made? Is it for the purchase of sites or for operation? 

Mr. SHREVE. This comes under air navigation. It pro- 
vides for the establishment and maintenance of aids to air 
navigation, including equipment of additional mail routes and 
night flying, and the construction of the necessary lighting, 
radio, and other signaling and communicating structures and 
apparatus, repairs and alterations, and all expenses of main- 
tenance, replacement, and the acquisition of necessary sites. 

Permit me to say that just yesterday I was called upon by a 
very distinguished gentleman from Germany, Dr. Otto Merkel, 
who is at the head of a great airport in Berlin. This gentleman 
came on an airship from Buenos Aires. He said there was 
nothing elsewhere to compare with our radio services or the 
management of airships. He said that he could sit at ease in 
the cabin and receive and send radiograms. He said we were 
very much ahead of every other country. That is very gratify- 
ing. We have spent a lot of money, and we have spent it 
rapidly. We are bound to go on with our experiments. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman tell us how this large 
sum is allocated to the principal activities? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. On this item the committee has recom- 
mended an increase of $480,000 over the present year. 

This appropriation covers the cost of establishing and main- 
taining civil airways, equipped with intermediate landing fields, 
boundary and beacon lights, telegraphic, telephonic, and radio 
communications, and weather-reporting service. Except for 
a relatively small amount made available to the Bureau of 
Standards for research designed to improve the facilities for air 
navigation, it is allotted by the department for expenditure by 
the airways division of the Lighthouse Service. 

Under this fund the committee has recommended a total of 
$7,944,000 for the next fiscal year, an increase of $2,485,580 
over the present year and an increase of $250,000 over the 
Budget estimates, 

We were very anxious to cover the whole situation as out- 
lined to us by men from the South, men from St. Louis, men 
from Columbus, Ohio, men from Pittsburgh, and on east, and 
we gave them money enough to carry out the entire program. 
In addition to that, we made $500,000 immediately available, 
so that the work can be started now and not started in July 
and run into next winter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the proposed distance of 15,400 miles 
of lighted airways cover virtually all of the proposed airways 
in the country? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; I think not. 
3,600 more before we have finished. ~ 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, with the addition of 3,600, that will 
complete the program, so far as lighted airways are concerned, 
as at present proposed and drafted? 

Mr. SHREVE. Before we are done with the proposition we 
will have about 27,000 miles, but we are not doing it all at 
once. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the completed project will have a 
total radius of 27,000 miles? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may proceed for 
two additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Recognizing the interest that 
the membership of the House feels in the subject, I thought 
it would be proper at this time to say that a former distin- 
guished Member of the House from Minnesota, Mr. Allen J. 
Furlow, has recently published a very accurate and interesting 
compilation of all laws, both State and Federal, in reference 
to this subject, one purpose being thereby to stimulate interest 
on the part of States to pass uniform laws. 

It is gratifying to note that the States which have acted 
seem to have evinced a purpose to make the laws just as uni- 
form as possible, feeling that in doing so they could better 
protect and conserve human life, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the committee 
as to how many States have passed this uniform aircraft 
legislation? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Not a great number; but I hope 
there will be a large number added to the list during the present 
year. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has that legislation been within the pur- 
view of the national organization for uniform legislation? 


I think there will be some 
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Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes; I think they have called at- 
tention to the importance of it, and so far as my information 
goes there has been no attempt on the part of any State to de- 
part from the uniform legislation that has been recommended. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. No one is more disturbed than I am over 
the increased authorizations being made by the Congress from 
time to time, causing our annual Budget to rise too rapidly year 
by year. This particular item, however, is one of the appro- 
priations which I feel Is netting more for the development of 
one of the greatest activities of this age than any other. Air 
navigation facilities are absolutely necessary for the safety and 
for the continued development of commercial aviation, which is 
not one of those things to arrive in the future; it is already 
here and needs only development. 

The plan referred to as having been laid out may be fairly 
well completed, but I am quite sure that before it is fully 
completed there will be other plans made larger than the orig- 
inal plan and that we shall go on for some time, as I think we 
should, in providing funds for these air-navigation facilities. 

It is one of the fine things that is happening in our Govern- 
ment, as I see it, that we encourage by all proper means com- 
mercial aviation by private enterprise rather than to have it 
carried on by the Government itself. When the Post Office 
Department turned over the carrying of the mail to commercial 
companies it did one of the most sensible and far-sighted things 
that could have been done, both for the Government itself and 
for the development of aviation. I trust that these air-naviga- 
tion facilities will be provided for and Increased just as rapidly 
as they are actually needed. 

Mr. THATCHER, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. And do not commercial aviation and air- 
mail navigation constitute a great feature of national defense? 

Mr. TILSON, They surely do; and that is the way I think 
the national defense should grow. ‘The development of avia- 
tion for commercial purposes by private enterprise is being far 
better done, in my judgment, than it could have been done by 
the Army or the Navy; while in case of war it would be found 
a very easy matter to convert commercial aviation into national 
defense, which surely would be done, just as we should conyert 
commercial trucks into carriers of soldiers, provisions, ammuni- 
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tion, and other supplies in case they should be needed, and 
every qualified pilot would be well on the way to become a 
military ace if, unhappily, war should come. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Promoting commerce in Latin America: Investigations in Latin 
America for the promotion and development of the foreign commerce 
of the United States, $520,000. 


Mrs. ROGERS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

I rise to ask a question of the chairman of the subcommittee 
in charge of the bill. My understanding is that you have added 
an appropriation of $5,000 for a trade commissioner at Bogota 
and an assistant trade commissioner to Buenos Aires. 

I am very much interested in furthering friendly relations 
with Latin America and in the development of our foreign trade 
in Latin America, In my own district there are tanneries, and 
one of the most important leather-manufacturing companies in 
America produces leather in Lowell, the city where I live. 

As the United States is the largest producer of leather in the 
world, this country requires more cattle hides than any other 
leather-producing country. More than 20,000,000 cattle hides 
are tanned annually in the United States, while the local yearly 
production of these hides in late years has averaged less than 
15,000,000, 

Therefore, in order to fully satisfy the domestic requirements 
of the American tanneries, more than 5,000,000 cattle hides must 
be imported each year. These hides are obtained from a wide 
range of sources and virtually every producing country supplies 
some shure of these requirements. Approximately 20 per cent 
of the world’s production of cattle hides is obtainable from 
South American countries, and the quality of a large share of 
these is equal to that produced in any other country and bet- 
ter than that obtainable from most producing centers. The com- 
petition for these cattle hides has been and still is especially 
keen, as European producers are very anxious to obtain a large 
supply of them each year. Thus far, however, American tanners 
have been successful in purchasing the largest share of the hides 
exported from most South American countries. I shall insert 
in the Recorp here as a part of my remarks a table showing the 
imports of cattle hides into the United States from South 
America in late years, 


United States imports of cattle hides from South America 
[In pieces) 


Argentins 
Bolivian........ 


Ecuador 
Paraguay. 
Peru... 
Uruguay. 
Venezuela 
Others. 


Total South America. 
Total nll countries 


1 Preliminary figures, 


I want to touch upon the desirability of sending a leather 
expert to South America. 

Massachusetts is the most important center of the tanning 
industry in the United States, as can readily be determined 
from the statistics of the United States Bureau of the Census. 
Of the more than 490 tanning establishments operating in the 
United States reporting to this bureau, almost 25 per cent are 
in the State of Massachusetts. This State gives employment to 
more than 10,400 workers of the some 58,000 employed in the 
American tanning industry, and its wages to these employees 
in 1927, the latest year for which official data are available, 
totaled more than $14,587,688. The tanning industry in the 
State of Massachusetts purchased raw materials to the value 
of $47,800,959 in 1927, and produced leather having a sales 
value of more than 577,649,457. The figures quoted are all 
official statistics obtained from the United States Bureau of the 
Census, and should not be mistaken for rough estimates. Con- 
ditions in this industry haye been very unfavorable for the 
past nine years, and there are no indications of any improvement 
in the immediate future. 
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Producers have found it very difficult to find profitable out- 
lets for their products and many were forced to cease operations, 
while others continued at a considerable financial loss. The 
official reports quoted from previously show that in 1923 there 
were 122 tanneries operating in Massachusetts in 1923, - ceased 
operations within the next two years, and since then and up 
to 1927, 3 other establishments stopped the unprofitable manu- 
facture of this commodity. Information from reliable sources 
is responsible for the statement that since 1927 other leather 
factories have closed, and more workers were thrown out of 
employment, 

The American tanning industry as a whole has been con- 
spicuously unprofitable since 1920, and generally speaking the 
Massachusetts branch of this industry will not show any favor- 
able return on its investments for 1929. As an indication of 
the losses incurred by the Massachusetts tanneries I quote 
from the balance sheets of three important firms, these being 
issued by reputable accountants like Ernst & Ernst, and 
Whiteside and published in such papers as the Wall Street 
Journal: 
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Invested capital 


Preferred 
stock 


Profit and 
loss 


Net sales Common 


American Hide & 
Leather Co, (18 
months to June, 


EA 
te 


$5, 961, 722 
6, 576, 721 
15, 066, 772 


1 4, 173, 749 
1 3, 019, 388 
12,445, 617 


1 $150, 750 


EE 


143, 264 
1 1, 570, 768 


1 550, 798 
1, 154, 362 
108, 701 


273, 068 
1322, 468 
1 392, 759 


1928 
National Leather Co.: 
1926 


$38 S88 885 
888 888 888 
888 888 885 


888 888 888 


PPE 


1 Denotes losses, 


Other firms have suffered in proportion, and some of these 
have closed their factories, throwing many people out of em- 
ployment, rather than sustain additional losses. This condition 
in the tanning industry is not confined to Massachusetts, and 
a study of the balance sheets of tanneries in other States will 
also show considerable losses. . 

That this industry, not only in Massachusetts but in the entire 
United States, needs assistance can be readily seen from the 
Statistics just given. It must be aided in finding profitable 
outlets for their surplus production in order to keep their plants 
operating, They are not only finding the competition in their 
domestic markets much keener but they are also meeting with 
more acute competition in foreign markets. Whereas most of 
the other leading leather-producing countries sell more than 
20 per cent of their production to foreign markets, the American 
tanners can only find outlets for about 10 per cent of their 
output in export markets, The tanners are in urgent need of 
a trained obseryer in South America to advise them as to the 
prospects for the sale of their leathers, the competition they 
will meet, and the types of this commodity most in demand. 
These observers could not only report on leather but also on 
allied products, such as boots, shoes, and other leather manu- 
factures. South America has been an important consumer of 
American leathers, but owing to a growing local production 
producers in the United States are finding it more difficult to 
maintain their sales in this territory. It is very urgent that 
they be afforded some aid in marketing their products in this 
area, and the best possible aid that could be given would be 
the allocation of funds for the appointment of a trained ob- 
server who could readily make such surveys as would be helpful 
in expanding the sales of American products. 

A fact that is seldom realized is that the United States is 
dependent on foreign sources for a very important share of the 
hides and skins tanned into leather. The American tanning 
industry is now depending on foreign sources for approximately 
25 per cent of its requirements in cattle hides; 45 per cent of 
the calfskins; 99% per cent of the goat and kid skins; and 
more than 60 per cent of the sheep and lamb skins. South 
American countries are important producers of these raw mate- 
rials, for which there is a large world-wide demand, and the 
competition among buyers for these hides and skins is very 
keen. The trained observer previously mentioned could be of 
material aid to the tanners in the United States in improving 
the facilities for obtaining these essential raw stocks. This 
continent is also an important source for necessary tanning 
materials, especially quebracho, which is not produced else- 
where. and large amounts are purchased for American account. 
Just how much aid an observer could give can readily be under- 
stood. He would report on the activities of foreign buyers, 
trends in the market, causes for declines or increases in prices, 
production, and sales to competing countries. This observer 
would also recommend responsible buyers for those American 
firms that can not afford the financial outlay required to have 
a personal representative. 

A careful study of the facts contained in this brief will 
readily prove the necessity of having a trained observer in this 
territory to study conditions. American leather valued at 
slightly more than $6,000,000 was sold in South America during 
1928. but preliminary figures record a marked decline in the 
first 10 months of 1929. The decline is chiefly attributed to 
inereased competition from European sources and a growing 
local production by many South American countries. American 
tanners would be helped considerably in marketing their leather 
in this continent if they were aware of the demand for specific 
types of leather, knew the extent of competition offered by local 
and foreign firms, and had technical details regarding the 
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requirements of the larger users of foreign leathers. It would 
also be of material aid to them to know the prices being quoted 
from time to time for the various kinds of leather, and to know 
definitely the qualities of leather most in demand. Such infor- 
mation can only be obtained from a trained observer spending 
much of his time in ascertaining the facts required. 

Of the 6,155,698 cattle hides, and the 53,472,062 goat and kid 
skins imported into the United States in 1928, 4,476,280 of the 
former and 8,390,466 of the latter came from South America. 
South America also supplied about 98 per cent of the total 
quebracho logs and extracts imported into the United States. 
America is the largest leather-producing country in the world, 
and it can only continue maintaining its present position by 
obtaining the necessary raw materials. This industry is worthy 
of such aid as the Government can extend, and I heartily recom- 
mend that an observer be appointed to this important field 
which means so much to the American leather industry. This 
will prove beyond question a valuable and helpful investment 
which will aid in bringing appreciated profits to one of my 
industries which has suffered so much loss in the past 10 years. 

Mr. SHREVE. We are very happy, indeed, to contribute in a 
way to the wishes of the lady and her associates back home, 
bringing prosperity and happiness to her people, especially the 
manufacturers, by granting these additional commercial at- 
tachés and trade commissioners, as has been suggested, and we 
hope it will be a very profitable investment on the part of the 
Government. 

Mrs. ROGERS. The committee has been extremely gracious in 
granting my request this year, and in fact, every year. Of 
course, deyelopment of our foreign and domestic commerce is a 
national as well as a local matter, and I am delighted that the 
committee has also granted $5,000 for a textile expert for the 
Boston office of the Department of Commerce. This man can 
tell our New England textile-manufacturing companies what 
they can produce that does not compete with the cotton industry 
of the South. They can manufacture more cheaply than we can 
owing to their hours of labor and also owing to their lower 
wages. It will benefit the southern mills as well as the north- 
ern mills if we can make in New England products that are not 
in competition with them, and not so much in competition with 
the lower-wage products of Europe. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I thought the House would be 
interested to know that, as the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. SHREVE] states, the committee was impressed with the 
persnasive and informing statement submitted in connection 
with the appropriations for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce by the lady from Massachusetts [Mrs. Rogers]. The 
information which she gave the committee was not only helpful 
but largely responsible for the favorable action taken in refer- 
ence to these items, [Applause.] 

Mrs. ROGERS. I am extremely grateful to the gentleman 
from Alabama [Mr. Ottver], and I think the country ought to 
know what an enormous amount of good the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE], the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. 
OLIVER], the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN], and 
other members of the subcommittee have done in opening the 
world markets to us, At the present time we sell our goods in 
Europe, South America, and other countries, and we import 
from them to the very great benefit of this country. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

District and cooperative office service: For all expenses necessary to 
operate and maintain district and cooperative offices, including per- 
sonal services in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, rent outside 
of the District of Columbia, traveling and subsistence expenses of officers 
and employees, purchase of furniture and equipment, stationery and sup- 
plies, typewriting, adding, and computing machines, accessories and re- 
pairs, purchase of maps, books of reference and periodicals, reports, 
documents, plans, specifications, manuscripts, not exceeding $1,200 for- 
newspapers, both foreign and domestic, for which payment may be Made 
in advance, and all other publications necessary for the promotion of the 
commercial interests of the United States, and all other incidental ex- 
penses not included in the foregoing, $685,000: Provided, That the See- 
retary of Commerce may require as a condition for the opening of a new 
office or the continuation of an existing office that commercial organiza- 
tions in the district affected provide suitable quarters without cost to 
the Government or at rentals at lower than prevailing rates. The Sec- 
retary may, at his discretion, refuse to open a new office or continue an 
existing office where such assistance from local commercial organiza- 
tions is not provided. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

I do not think there is a service which the Government 
performs that is bringing greater return to the people of the 
United States than this district and cooperative office service in 
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promoting the domestic and foreign commerce of the United 
States, 

It is my understanding that in the last year between four 
and five hundred million dollars worth of business has been 
obtained for American firms and American agriculture through 
the services performed by these offices. This is a remarkable 
return upon the investment. 

It is probably forty or fifty times the appropriations that have 
been made for this service for a long time past; and it seems 
to me the committee ought to be commended for taking action to 
provide some slight additional appropriation to provide for the 
expansion of these domestic offices, and also to provide for the 
appointment of such additional ones as they feel are required by 
trade necessities, 

Mr, MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes. 

Mr, MORTON D. HULL, As one who is somewhat ignorant 
of this particular activity of the Government, what is the sig- 
nificance of the words “ district” and “cooperative ”? 

Mr. BRIGGS. The district offices are official offices of the De- 
partment of Commerce. The cooperative offices are offices main- 
tained largely by chambers of commerce having a cooperative 
relationship with the Department of Commerce. The latter of- 
fices are not official offices, but enjoy semiofficial contact with the 
Department of Commerce; my understanding is there are about 
50 of these cooperative offices in the United States and 29 of the 
official district offices. 

These offices bring the seller of American goods into contact 
with buyers abroad. They offer him services which it is impos- 
sible for him to obtain from any other source, because the com- 
mercial attachés and the trade commissioners of the United 
States, scattered throughout the world, have governmental con- 
tacts and means of finding out and ascertaining trade oppor- 
tunities which are not open to private individuals or private 
firms, 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS, Certainly. 

Mr. BLACK. Do they give any credit information to Ameril- 
can sellers? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Yes, indeed. They give all kinds of informa- 
tion of the highest value? in fact, I have a letter from Dr. 


Julius Kiein, Assistant Secretary of Commerce, which I shall 
ask leave to insert in the Recorp, relating to the service of the 
district offices at Galveston and Houston, showing that during 
the lust year 58 firms voluntarily reported they had rendered to 
them alone services amounting to about $4,210,000 in just those 


two areas. I understand there were very many more firms, 
agricultural and industrial interests, served that made no report. 
A good deal of such service is what the gentleman from New 
York refers to—preventive service—that is, advising people as 
to whether or not it is wise to make sales in certain countries 
and protecting the prospective American seller against certain 
sales where they would probably have difficulty in realizing upon 
them as well as disclosing to those engaged in agriculture and 
industry opportunities where they might further advance and 
expand their commerce. 

The letter from Assistant Secretary Klein, of the Department 
of Commerce, is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
Orrice OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY, 
Washington, December 4, 1929. 
Hon. CLAY STONE BRIGGS, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN: Remembering the interest you took In the 
establishment of the district offices of the Bureau of Foreign and Do- 
mestic Commerce at Houston and Galveston, you will, I am sure, be glad 
to have some details as to the actual dollars-and-cents results achieved 
by these offices. 

During the fiseal year ended June 30, 1929, 58 firms reported volun- 
tarily that they bad secured new business or had benefited by preventive 
services to the extent of $4,210,350 through the efforts of the above 
offices. The preventive services were in the form of savings through 
negative information leading to the curtailment of certain unwise export 
plans, the discouragement of expenditures in exploiting dublous markets, 
etc. These offices are serying some 420 Texas and New Mexico firms, 
so that the total results of their trade promotive efforts are probably 
many times the figure mentioned, many firms reporting that it was 
impossible to estimate the dollars-and-cents results, but paying high 
tribute to the services by the Houston and Galveston branches. 

I am sure you will agree that in view of the modest budgets ot 
those offices, totaling less than $31,000, the above figure represents 
n decidedly substantial “ dividend” for the taxpayer. 

For all of the 20 offices throughout the country there were voluntary 
reports during the fiscal year 1928-29 from 1,021 firms (out of some 
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22,000 currently using the bureau's services) sbowlng results achieved 
for them which totaled $42,651,854. Since this represents about one- 
twentieth of the bureau's regular clientele, it would seem that the 
total value of the efforts of the organization in behalf of American 
business is many times this amount. 

In addition to being “service stations" on export trade, the Texas 
offices have endeavored to serve as clearing houses for firms seeking 
information on all problems connected with domestic marketing. While 
this phase of the work has been limited due to the small available per- 
sonnel, the offices have been able to serve some firms by giving exact 
information concerning our domestic markets and the varlous practices 
in marketing. 

I am sure you will understand my mentioning these details to you as 
being not in any sense a “ glorification” of the bureau but simply as 
part of a businesslike accounting to Congress of the stewardship of our 
staff and its obligations under the appropriations voted by Congress for 
the Jast year. 

Cordially yours, 
Jonius Kier. 


Of course, we in the United States are being more and more 
concerned to-day with not only what to do with our agricultural 
products from a productive standpoint but particularly from a 
market standpoint. The same is true with our manufactured 
products. We have been prone to look upon Europe as our 
greatest market, and up to now that has probably been so. But 
recently we have been turning our attention more and more to 
the Latin-American countries, where it is said exists the great- 
est market for American products in the future. This service 
of the Department of Commerce is bound to be of very material 
ald in getting this new market for us. It has largely made 
possible the automobile expansion there, as we sell practically 
90 per cent of the automobiles bought in South America. It has 
increased the value of the leather market and expanded our 
flour trade, especially from the Southwest. 

It is likewise true with reference to development of the 
lumber and textile trade, and the opportunity which it 1s 
affording the American manufacturer and American producer 
to further increase exports will be of further inestimable benefit 
to them. I therefore take occasion now to commend the sub- 
committee and the full committee for its appreciation of the 
importance of this service to the American people. 

Mr, KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGGS. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In the course of the gentleman’s remarks 
he has referred two or three times to the commercial attachés, 
Will he be kind enough to give the committee the significance of 
the word “attaché” as attached to the commercial life abroad. 
What does it mean to the country over there? 

Mr. BRIGGS. It makes them a part of the legation or the 
embassy of the United States, 

Mr. KETCHAM,. And that is important? 

Mr. BRIGGS. Extremely important, because it gives govern- 
mental contact which no business engaged in agriculture or 
industry possesses. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent for 
leave to extend my remarks by including a letter from Hon. 
Julius Klein, the highly efficient Assistant Secretary of the 
Department of Commerce. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Appropriations herein made for the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce shall be available for expenses of attendance at meetings 
concerned with the promotion of foreign and domestic commerce, or 
either, and also expenses of Illustrating the work of the bureau by 
showing of maps, charts, and graphs at such meetings, when incurred 
on the written authority of the Secretary of Commerce. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I would like to ask the chairman of the committee if 
this makes provision for not only the employees of the foreign 
and domestic commerce at home but those abroad to attend 
the regional trade conferences, visit around the American States, 
and make their report of activities to business and agriculture 
and point out trade opportunities existing abroad within their 
sphere of activity. 

Mr. SHREVE. That has been found to be a very important 
part of the activities of the Department of Commerce. We find 
these men going about the country and coming in contact with 
manufacturers and wholesalers, people who are interested in 
foreign trade. They have been getting closer together. A man 
may have been stationed in Berlin, say, and he comes back 
home and visits some place throughout the country, and he 
meets men who have something to sell that may be sold in 
Berlin. 

That is personal contact. It is working out so well that the 
President desires that more of the consular agents shall travel 
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about the country in addition to the men of the Department of 
Commerce. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Referring to the regional trade conferences, 
for instance, I wish to say that the one in the southwestern 
area of the United States is going to hold a meeting in Texas 
in April; that there is the greatest interest manifested in it, with 
the expectation of meeting a number of the commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners ; and it is expected and hoped 
that the Assistant Secretary of Commerce, Doctor Klein, will 
be present also on that occasion and visit Galveston and Dallas 
as well as Houston. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

To enable the Secretary of Commerce, under such regulations as he 
may prescribe, to furnish the officers and employees in the Foreign 
Commerce Service of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce 
stationed outside the continental limits of the United States, without 
eost to them and within the limits of this appropriation allowances 
for living quarters, heat, and light, notwithstanding the provisions of 
section 1765 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 5, sec. 70), 
$200,000. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I reserve the point of order 
on the paragraph just read, and I may press the point of order. 
I believe this is an entirely new paragraph, providing to offi- 
cers and employees allowances for quarters abroad. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, this is to conform with a 
similar practice adopted under the Department of State. That 
is found to be very necessary in foreign countries, particularly 
for the reason that the salaries of our men in foreign countries 
are not large and this will enable rental allowances in most 
instances less than $1,000 until the foreign-building program is 
completed. They have more or less official necessity for an 
automobile at times and we have also included a 7 cents a mile 
provision for that. The men are burdened down to such an 
extent that this is the only way that we could give relief to 
every one in that foreign service, both in the Department of 
State and in the Department of Commerce. This item in the 
Department of Commerce is simply to put it on the same level 
with the Department of State. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any such provision in this bill 
applicable to the Department of State? 

Mr. SHREVE. Oh, yes; carried some years. 

Mr. STAFFORD, The gentleman means that it is specifically 
authorized in the so-called Rogers Act. 

Mr. SHREVE. It has been in this bill for some time. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, The gentleman will find it under 
the head of contingent expenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the gentleman the phraseology of it 
there? 

Mr. SHREVE. There may be a slight difference in language, 
but it is all for the same purpose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are granting to the Secretary of Com- 
merce a wonderful latitude in dispensing an unlimited amount 
for housing expense. 

Mr, SHREVE. He could not spend any more money than we 
have appropriated. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Two hundred thousand dollars is no small 
sum for entertainment and the like, 

Mr. SHREVE. The gentleman gets the wrong idea. This 
is not for entertainment. There is another item originally in- 
eluded in the State Department’s estimates for entertainment, 
or representation allowances, but we refused to consider it. This 
is for actual bona fide rental expenses. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was unintentionally “misled when the 
gentleman said that they were subject to considerable expense 
in the way of entertainment, 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Is not this for the purpose of 
equalizing the differential in costs in different places? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr, MORTON D, HULL. In some places the cost is high and 
yet the salary of the official is exactly the same as where the 
the cost is low? 

Mr. SHREVE. That is correct. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. And in the discretion of the Sec- 
retary, the living costs may be equalized in this way? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. We are burdening the taxpayers to the 
extent of $200,000 for the first time for that equalization, and 
that is no small sum. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. That may be so. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. The gentleman will be interested 
to know that the Budget officer approved an item of this 
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kind for the State Department, and, as it often follows, when 
you allow it for one department you must allow it for others 
similarly situated. It is for fuel, light, quarters, and it is 
estimated that this will provide an average allowance of $1,000 
for that purpose, and personally I feel that such an allowance 
for both State and Commerce officials, serving foreign stations, 
should be limited to a reasonable maximum sum by a proper 
proviso, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I will ask the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania if he will not move to rise at this time so 
that I may examine the hearings. I do not wish to press the 
point of order at this time, but I would like to consider the 
item further in view of what has been said. 

Mr. GARNER. Ask him whether it is authorized by law. 

Mr. SHREVE. No; it is not authorized by law. Mr. Chair- 
man, I moye that the committee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. Accordingly the committee rose, 
and the Speaker having resumed the chair, Mr. MApes, Chair- 
man of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee had had under considera- 
tion the bill H. R. 8960, making appropriations for the Depart- 
ments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and had come to no resolution thereon. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Thursday next, after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker's table, I be granted 30 
minutes in which to discuss flood conditions in the Wabash 
Valley and southwestern Indiana. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that on Thursday next, after the reading of the 
Journal and disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, he 
be permitted to address the House for 30 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 


SPEAKER PRO TEMPORE FOR TO-MORROW 


The SPEAKER. The Chair designates the gentleman from 
Connecticut, Mr. TrLson, to act as Speaker pro tempore to- 
morrow. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 


Bills of the Senate of the following titles were taken from the 
Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 64. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to secure for 
the United States title to certain private lands contiguous to 
and within the Militia Target Range Reservation, State of 
Utah; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

S. 2005. An act to authorize the city of Oakland, Calif., to use 
the Coast Guard cutter Bear as a nautical training ship; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

S. 2668. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Mis- 
souri-Kansas-Texas Railroad Co. te construct, maintain, and 
operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at Boonville, 
Mo., in substitution for and in lieu of an existing bridge con- 
structed under the authority of an act entitled “An act to 
authorize the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 1872; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 


SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill 
of the Senate of the following title: 

S. 234. An act to provide books and educational supplies free 
of charge to pupils of the public sehools of the District of 
Columbia, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; and accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
58 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 


Wednesday, January 29, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, January 29, 1930, 
as reported to the floor leader by elerks of the several com- 
mittees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 


1930 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with cer- 
tain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Wash - 
ington, D. C. (H. R. 8866). 


COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 


Extending protection to the American Eagle (H. R. 7994). 

To amend the migratory bird treaty act with respect to bag 
limits and more effectively to meet the obligations of the United 
States under the migratory bird treaty (H. R. 5278). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 7825). 
COMMITTEE ON MERCHANT MARINE AND FISHERIES 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To further develop an American merchant marine, to assure 
its permanence in the transportation of the foreign trade of 
the United States (H. R. 8361). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speuker's table and referred as follows: 

203. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting draft 
of a bill to authorize funds for the construction of a building at 
Corozal, Canal Zone; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

204. A letter from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co,, transmitting report of the Chesapeake & Potomac 
Telephone Co. to the Congress of the United States for the 
year 1929; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 8807. A bill to provide for the coordination 
of the public-health activities of the Government, and for other 
purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 542). Referred to 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. Con. Res. 1, A 
concurrent resolution providing for the acceptance of a statue 
of Charles Marion Russell, presented by the State of Montana; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 545). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. Con. Res. 6. A 
concurrent resolution accepting the statue of the late Senator 
Robert M. La Follette, of Wisconsin, to be placed in Statuary 
Hall; without amendment (Rept. No. 546). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr, LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. J. Res. 171. A 
joint resolution providing for the observance and commemora- 
tion of the one hundred and seventy-fifth anniversary of the 
Battle of the Monongahela, and establishing a commission to be 
known as the United States Battle of the Monongahela Com- 
mission; without amendment (Rept. No. 547). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LUCE: Committee on the Library. H. R. 8372. A bill 
to provide for the construction and equipment of an annex to 
the Library of Congress; without amendment (Rept, No. 548). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. WOOD: Committee on Appropriations. H. J. Res. 217. 
A joint resolution making an additional appropriation for the 
support of the Federal Radio Commission during the fiscal year 
1930 in accordance with the act approved December 18, 1929; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 549). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. RAMSPECK. Committee on Claims. H. R. 1066. A bill 
for the relief of Evelyn Harris; with amendment (Rept. No. 
543). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr, JOHNSTON of Missouri: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
2604. A bill for the relief of Don A. Spencer; with amendment 
(Rept, No. 544). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 
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Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 2075) for the relief of Addie Belle Smith, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 9223) to authorize the des- 
ignation of depositories for public documents, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: A bill (H. R. 9224) to authorize an 
appropriation for the completion of a sea wall at Selfridge 
Field, Mich.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 9225) to supplement the 
jurisdiction of the Interstate Commerce Commission and pre- 
scribe a method for the fixing of rates of public utilities employed 
in interstate commerce; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. FOSS: A bill (H. R. 9226) to amend the first para- 
graph of section 7 of the act entitled “An act reclassifying the 
salaries of postmasters and employees of the Postal Service, 
readjusting their salaries and compensation on an equitable 
basis, increasing postal rates to provide for such readjustment, 
and for other purposes,” approved February 28, 1925; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9227) to 
establish additional salary grades for mechanic’s helpers in the 
motor-vehicle service; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 9228) to amend 
the Judicial Code, section 266 (U. S. Code of Laws, title 28, sec. 
880), being the act approved March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to 
modify, revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary ”; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TUCKER: A bill (H. R. 9229) to provide for the com- 
memoration of the termination of the War between the States at 
Appomattox Court House, Va.; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: A bill (H. R. 9230) 
to provide for weekly pay days for postal employees ; to the Com- 
mittee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MILLER: A bill (H. R. 9231) providing for the ac- 
quirement of additional lands for the naval air station at Seattle, 
Wash. ; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By. Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9232) to regulate 
the rates of wages to be paid to laborers and mechanics employed 
by contractors and subcontractors on public works of the United 
States and of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on 
Labor. 

By Mr. STONE: A bill (H. R. 9233) to prescribe a certain 
oath ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9234) to provide 
monuments to mark the birthplaces of former Presidents of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 9235) to authorize the 
Public Health Service to provide medical service in the Fed- 
eral prisons; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9236) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Oregon and the Stock Slough drain- 
age district to construct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike 
to prevent the flow of tidal waters into Stock Slough, Coos Bay, 
Coos County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9237) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Oregon and the Beaver Slough drainage district to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into Beaver Slough drainage district, 
Coquille River, Coos County, Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers 
and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9238) granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Oregon and the Larson Slough drainage district to 
construct, maintain, and operate a dam and dike to prevent the 
flow of tidal waters into Larson Slough, Coos Bay, Coos County, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 231) providing for the issuance of a special stamp 
in commemoration of the three hundredth anniyersary of the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony; to the Committee 
on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. MAAS: Resolution (H. Res. 137) to appoint a com- 
mittee to investigate organizations and associations relative to 
protests against the military and naval defense programs of the 
United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDREW: A bill (H. R. 9239) for the relief of 
Alfred S. Jewell; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9240) granting an increase of 
pension to Ellen M. Gilchrist; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R.-9241) for 
the relief of Anna Gleeson; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9242) for the relief of 
Ralph Ryle; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 9243) granting an increase of 
pension to Elizabeth V. Curtin; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 9244) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of War to pay to R. B. Baugh, M. D., certain money due 
him for services rendered as a member of the local bourd of 
Smith County, Miss., operated during the World War; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 9245) for the relief of Davis, 
Howe & Co.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. CONNERY: A bill (H. R. 9246) to reimburse Lieut. 
Col. Frank J. Killilea; to the Committee on War Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9247) for the retirement of Arthur Max- 
well O'Connor; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9248) granting a pension to Mary F. 
O'Brien; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9249) granting an increase of pension to 
John Albert Fritz; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9250) granting a pension to Jennie R. Dix; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9251) for the retirement of Daniel W. 
Tanner; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9252) granting a pension to Myra A. Pen- 
nington; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9253) granting an increase of pension to 
Melissa E. Bemis; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9254) granting a pension to Sarah Linne- 
han; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9255) granting an increase of pension to 
Louisa M. Sutherland; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9256) for the relief of Ellen A. Farrelly; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9257) for the relief of William H. Rounce- 
ville; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 9258) granting a pension to 
Thomas Keenan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9259) providing for a survey 
and examination of Barron River, at Everglades, Collier County, 
Fla., across Chokoloskee Bay to the Gulf of Mexico, to provide 
a width and depth of channel suitable to the needs of said port; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 9260) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary E. Doran; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9261) granting 
a pension to Virginia Jane Harman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GIFFORD: A bill (H. R. 9262) for the relief of the 
Pecahontas Fuel Co. (Inc.); to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 9263) to provide for examina- 
tion and survey of routes for a canal across the State of Florida ; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9264) for the relief of Ed- 
ward Bodeck; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9265) to reimburse certain 
eastern Cherokees who removed themselyes to the Cherokee 
Nation under the terms of the eighth article of the treaty of 
December 29, 1835: to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9266) for the relief of 
the heirs of Samuel B. Inman; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HILL of Alabama: A bill (H. R. 9267) for the relief 
of John A. Fay; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HILL of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9268) granting an 
increase of pension to Emma W. Cook; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9269) granting a pension to Lois Cooke; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOGG: A bill (H. R. 9270) granting an increase of 
pension to Marietta Bledsoe; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions, 
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By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9271) for the relief of Le Roy 
Moyer, Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee 
on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9272) for the relief of Kremer & Hog, 
Minneapolis, Minn.; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 9273) authorizing the Presi- 
dent of the United States to present in the name of Congress a 
medal of honor to Lieut. Albert F. Hegenberger, Air Corps, 
United States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9274) authorizing the President of the 
United States to present in the name of Congress a medal of 
honor to Lieut. Lester P. Maitland, Air Corps, United States 
Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9275) granting a pension 
to William F. Sheean; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9276) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Samuel Fraley; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9277) to 
secure a survey of Brunswick Harbor, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9278) for the relief of James Julian Flan- 
ders and Harriet B. Flanders; to the Committee on Claims. 

3y Mr. LINTHICUM: A bill (H. R. 9279) for the relief of 
Henry A. Knott & Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9280) to authorize the Secretary of War to 
grant a right of way for street purposes upon and across the 
Holabird Quartermaster Depot Military Reservation, in the 
State of Maryland; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LUCE: A bill (H. R. 9281) for the relief of Warren 
J. Clear; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. McLHOD: A bill (H. R. 9282) for the relief of Elmer 
Fritsch, jr.; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 9283) granting a. 
pension to Mary Holder; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9284) providing 
that an additional pension shall be granted to Fannie S. Skin- 
ner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 9285) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary L. Turman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9286) granting an increase of pension to 
Minnie Harrison; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9287) for the relief of Oscar 
W. Behrens; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 9288) for the relief of the 
Merchants & Farmers Bank, Junction City, Ark.; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9289) for the relief of the First National 
Bank, of El Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9290) for the relief of the National Bank 
of Commerce, El Dorado, Ark.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9291) granting an 
increase of pension to Martha A, Keel; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9292) granting an increase of 
pension to Harriet Hazlett Wonderlich; to the Committee on 
Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9293) granting a pension to 
Rachel De Wolf; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 9294) granting an increase 
of pension to Olive H. Miltenberger; to the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9295) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Hester H. Ware; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 9296) for the relief of Jacob 
King; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3687. By Mr. ANDRESEN: Petition of citizens of Minnesota, 
urging the passage of the pension bill now before Congress 
granting an increase in pensions to Spanish American War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3688, Also, petition of citizens of Hutchinson, Minn., urging 
the passage of the Civil War pension bill granting an increase 
of pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3689. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from residents of Huntingdon 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
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bill 2562, providing for Increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3690. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the New York 
Board of Trade, New York City, urging the reduction of pass- 
port fee to that which was charged prior to World War, and 
opposing a change that would merely extend the period for which 
a passport was Issued; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

3691. By Mr. BUCKBHE: Petition of Harry L. Strawn and 
52 other citizens of Mendota, III., asking for speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions 

3092. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 27 citizens 
of Woodbury County, Iowa, urging the speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3693. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of certain citizens of Brad- 
ford, Pa., twenty-third congressional district of Pennsylvania, 
urging action during present session on legislation providing 
for increases In pensions of veterans of Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8694. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of Franco-Belgian citizens 
of Lawrence, Mass., for modification of Volstead Act and re- 
questing Congress to relieve the great unemployment and suffer- 
ing among the working people of the textile industry; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary, 

3695. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Janesville, Wis., urging the passage of a bill to Increase pen- 
sions of Spanish Wur veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3696. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by William P. 
Scurry and other citizens of Wateryliet, N. X., urging passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for an increase of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

2697. By Mr. CULLEN: Petition of National Guard Associa- 
tion of the United States, indorsing the findings contained in the 
interdepartmental report dealing with the pay of personnel of 
the armed services of the United States and requesting Con- 
gress to enact a pay bill into law which will carry out the 
recommendations of said report; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3008. Also, petition of the Linnean Society of New York, 
unanimously approving and supporting the bill which has re- 
cently been introduced into the Senate and House to afford 
adequate Federal protection to the American eagle and to put 
a penalty on its wanton destruction; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture. 

8699. Also, resolution of the New York Association of Biology 
Teachers, numbering 400 members, urging Congress to pass 
the bald eagle protection act; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3700. Also, petition of the New York State Fish, Game, and 
Forest League, indorsing the principle of the Euglebright forest 
fire bill and requesting its speedy enactment into law; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3701. Also, petition that whereas the Federal Government will 
spend $10,000,000 for the establishment of permanent game 
refuges, the New York State Fish, Game, and Forest League 
requests the Government to establish as the first refuge in this 
State the tract now under consideration in the locality gen- 
erully known as the Tonawanda Swamp, in the counties of 
Niagara, Genesee, and Erie; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8702. Also, petition of sundry citizens of the city of Brooklyn, 

. V., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 

2, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the country during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3703. Also, resolution of the Women's Committee for Repeal 
of the Eighteenth Amendment, of the city of Brooklyn, N. X., 
favoring the submission to the people of the country the ques- 
tlon of retaining or repealing the eighteenth amendment to the 
Constitution; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

3704. By Mr. DAVILA: Petition of sundry citizens of the 
municipalities of San Juan, Ponce, Caguas, Arecibo, Cayey, 
Manati, Sen German, Corozal, Aibonito, Lejas, Lares, and 
Vieques, P. R., requestlug speedy consideration on and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the Spanish-American 
War: to the Committee on Pensions, 

3705. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of certain citizens of 
Alexander County, urging speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3706. Also, petition ef certain citizens of Elkville, Jackson 
County, III., urging speedy consideration and passage of Sen- 
ate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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3707. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Marion County, 
Iowa, opposed to any calendar change; to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs. 

3708. Also, petition of citizens of the State of Iowa, urging 
increased pensions for yeterans of the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3709. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by various 
citizens of Bronx County, urging the speedy passage of legisla- 
tion providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8710. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of National 
Guard Association of the United States, New York, N. X., in- 
dorsing bill dealing with pay of personnel of the armed services 
of the United States; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

3711. Also, petition of 128 members of California Press Asso- 
ciation, urging that McNary resolution before Senate Agricul- 
tural Committee be given preference over Johnson-Box bills; to 
the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

3712. Also, petition of Oklahoma-Kansas Division of Mid- 
Continent Royalty Owners Association, urging support of tariff 
on oil and crude petroleum; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

713. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of Wayne Barrett and 21 
other citizens of Carrsville, Livingston County, Ky., urging the 
passage of a bill granting increased pensions to veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3714. Also, petition of C. B. Holland and 42 other citizens of 
Lyon County, Ky., urging the removal of Lock and Dam F 
from the Cumberland River at Eddyville, Ky.; to the Committee 
on Rivers and Harbors. 

3715. By Mr. GREEN: Petition of citizens of Suwanee 
County, Fla., urging increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3716. Also, petition of citizens of Lamont, Jefferson County, 
Fla., urging increased pensions for Civil War veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3717. Also, petition of citizens of Alachua County, Fla., urging 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

3718. Also, petition of citizens of McIntosh, Marion County, 
Fla., urging increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

3719. Also, petition of citizens of Ocala, Fla., urging increased 
pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8720. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of 35 citizens of the State 
of Illinois, urging indorsement of House bill 3547, providing for 
clarification of requirements of naturalization oath as to re- 
ligious and philosophical views held by intending citizens on the 
subject of war; to the Committee on Naturalization and 
Immigration. 

3721. By Mr. HALL of Illinois: Petition of residents of 
Dwight, III., urging the passage of pension legislation in behalf 
of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

8722. Also, petition of W. A. Wagner and 67 other citizens of 
Pontiac, III., urging the passage of pension legislation in behalf 
of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3723. Also, petition signed by citizens of Livingston County, 
III., urging additional legislation for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3724. By Mr. HICKEY: Petition of Charles T. Kalies and 
other residents of Westville, Ind., urging the early passage of a 
bill increasing the pension of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3725. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of N. M. Nelson 
and 40 other citizens of Spokane, Wash., asking for speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

3726. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of S. R. L. Batte, 
A. H. Baskin, W. H. Triggs, G. P. Rountree, George T. Graves, 
E. J. Rinn, A. C. Freeman, T. S. Henderson, C. N. Green, A. N. 
Green, and S. W. MeCleran, of Cameron, Tex., favoring tariff 
on vegetable oils: to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3727. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Warren Pryor and other 
residents of Portsmouth, in the sixth congressional district of 
Ohio, urging that favorable action be taken by Congress on the 
bill to increase the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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3728. By Mr, KELLY: Petition of citizens of Braddock and 
North Braddock, Pa., asking for establishment of department 
of education; to the Committee on Education. 

3729. By Mr. KETCHAM: Petition signed by Ida A. Smith 
and 11 other residents of Otsego, Mich., urging the passage of 
a Civil War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the 
National Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3730. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of James C. Jones, Kelly 
Turner, Pauline Flinchum, and 65 other citizens of Perry 
County, Ky., urging speedy consideration and the passage of 
Senate bill 465 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3731. Also, petition of F. S. Knox, jr., W. H. Saulsbury, G. H. 
Hudson, and 60 other citizens of Letcher County, Ky., urging 
the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3732. By Mr. LEE of Texas: Petition of citizens of Ballinger, 
Tex., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3733. By Mr. McCLOSKEY: Petition of John H. Malinack 
and 79 other residents of San Antonio, Tex., favoring the pas- 
sage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3734. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Isaac Dodrill and other 
citizens of MeLoud, Okla., urging speedy consideration of House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3735. By Mr. MAAS: Resolution adopted by the council of 
the city of St. Paul, Minn., relative to commemorating the death 
of Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3736. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Morenci and Monroe, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3737. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of J. F. Ryan, 
F. W. Robinson, R. N. Wrenn, and others, petitioning Congress 
for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8738. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Findlay and 


Alyada, Ohio, asking that favorable consideration be given to 
House bill 2562, known as the Spanish-American War pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8739. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Los 
Angeles Chamber of Commerce, favoring the passage of the 
MeNary resolution over the Johnson-Box quota bills for Mexico; 
to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 


8740. By Mr. PRALL: Petition signed by citizens of the 
Borough of Richmond, Staten Island, N. V., in favor of House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period, received from Alexander J. Barry, 21 Clark 
Place, West New Brighton, Staten Island, N. Y., a veteran of 
1898; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3741. Also, petition received from citizens of Staten Island, 
N. V., approving the creation of a national department of educa- 
tion to strengthen the public-school system; to the Committee on 
Education. 

3742. By Mr. FRANK M. RAMEY: Petition of Ernest A. 
Matthews and 61 other residents of Springfield, III., urging the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3743. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of Thomas Swearingen and 143 
others, favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish-War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3744. By Mr. STONE: Petition of various citizens of the State 
of Oklahoma, urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3745. Also, petition of various citizens of the State of Okla- 
homa, urging enactment of a Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3746. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of R. G. Sanderson and 57 
residents of New Castle, Lawrence County, Pa., urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, for the relief of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3747. By Mr. SWING: Petition of C. R. Lewis and 82 other 
citizens of Elinore, Calif., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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3748. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of S. B. Waddell and 
others, of Chester, Pa., and vicinity, urging legislation to pro- 
vide increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8749. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union, of Avonmore, Westmoreland County, Pa., urging 
passage of Robsion-Capper bill, providing for Federal depart- 
ment of education; to the Committee on Education. 


SENATE 
WEDNESDAY, January 29, 1930 
(Legistative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. Watson 


Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 


Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Jones Schall Wheeler 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hasrines] is detained 
from the Senate on account of illness in his family. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that my colleague the junior 
Senator from Ohio [Mr. Meuron! is necessarily detained 
from the Senate. I ask that this announcement may stand for 
the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. SterHens] is necessarily 
detained from the Senate by illness. I will let this announce- 
ment stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. KI Nd] is detained from the Senate by illness. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN] are necessarily absent from the sessions of the Senate 
attending a conference in the West relative to the diversion of 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators have 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


REPORT OF OHESAPHAKE & POTOMAC TELEPHONE 0O. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Chesapeake & Potomac Telephone 
Co., submitting, pursuant to law, the report of the company for 
the full year 1929, which was referred to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a resolution 
adopted by the Washington (D. C.) Central Labor Union, pro- 
testing against the passage of the bill (S. 3180) relating to the 
qualifications of civil commissioners for the District of Colum- 
bia, which was referred to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

He also laid before the Senate a resolution adopted by the 
Washington (D. C.) Central Labor Union protesting against the 
action of the Secretary of the Navy in suspending the Navy 
wage board hearings and favoring the reconvening of that board 
at an early date, etc., which was referred to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by Al- 
gonae Lodge, No. 11, Shipmasters’ Association of the Great 
Lakes, at Algonac, Mich., protesting against the passage of legis- 
lation to provide for the establishment of shipping commis- 
sloners at ports on the Great Lakes, which was referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, 
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He also presented a resolution adopted by the common council 
of the city of Hamtramck, Mich., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation designating October 11 as a memorial day for Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which was referred 
to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented a telegram in the nature of a peti- 
tion from the Connecticut Auxiliary, United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of South Manchester, Conn., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Court Welch, No. 
84, Foresters of America, of Waterville, Conn., favoring the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, Which was ordered to lie on the table, 

He also presented resolutions adopted at the annual meeting 
of the First Congregational Church of Branford, and the League 
of Women Voters, of Meriden, in the State of Connecticut, 
favoring the ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a paper in the nature of a petition from 
the New Haven Trades Council, of New Haven, Conn., favoring 
the use of New England granite in the erection of Federal post- 
office buildings, which was referred to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of New Jersey, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Newark and 
vicinity, in the State of New Jersey, praying for the passage of 
the so-called Hughes bill, being the bill (H. R. 3397) to amend 
section 200 of the World War veterans’ act of 1924, as amended, 
which was referred to the Committee on Finance. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Janes- 
ville, Wis., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Dallas and Tyler, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
wore ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Marble and West St. Paul, Minn., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented a petition of sundry 
citizens of Ringling, Okla., praying for the passage of legisla- 
tion granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which was ordered to He on the table. 

PROSECUTION OF PROHIBITION CASES 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I ask to have inserted in the 
body of the Recorp as a part of my remarks a letter from the 
United States district attorney for the western district of Vir- 
ginia, Hon. John Paul, having reference to the suggestion of the 
so-called Commission on Law Enforcement concerning the judi- 
cial powers of United States commissioners in the prosecution 
of prohibition cases. I also ask to have the letter referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the RECORD, 
as follows: 

HARRISONBURG, VA., January 24, 19%. 
Hon. Carter GLASS, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator: Because of the fact that it deals with matters 
with which in my position as United States attorney I have a connec- 
tion, I have been naturally much interested in the report recently made 
by the Commission on Crime and Law Enforcement, and in the recom- 
mendations made to Congress based upon that report. 

Knowing that Mr. Mowraaus is a member of the Judiciary Committee 
of the House I wrote him some days ago expressing rather casually 
some views in connection with this report. Since that time I have dis- 
cussed these same views with the assistants In my office, and others 
having a connection with the enforcement of the Federal laws, with 
the result that my opinions have been confirmed and strengthened, and 
it has been suggested that I communicate to you also the substance of 
our common view on certain phases of the commission's report. 

I have the thought that the recommendations of the commission are 
based largely upon conditions found to exist in urban or densely popu- 
lated communities, and that there has not been due consideration given 
to the possible effect on enforcement in other and different sections 
of the country In case the recommendations of the commission are 
enacted Into law. 

In dealing with the enforcement of the prohibition law the attention 
of the commission was naturally centered on those sections where the 
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law is ignored or not enforced, and which are, in the main, large 
cities of the country or communities close by such cities, or States 
having no State prohibition law. The commission has made certain 
recommendations which might be of considerable help in the enforce- 
ment of the law in urban centers, and where there is no State law, but 
which would not only not be helpful but in my opinion would be barm- 
ful in widespread rural districts, and where there is a State law. 

I have in mind, among other things, the recommendation for legis- 
lation which would make it possible for many of the prohibition cases 
to be tried and disposed of by United States commissioners, with a 
view to relieving the congestion in the district courts, I can see where 
this might be helpful in large cities or densely populated communities 
in districts having small geographical limits, In such places men of 
good legal training might be obtained as commissioners, and you would 
have in effect an inferior court, with established quarters and facilities, 
sitting almost continually, to which accused persons from the entire 
city might be brought for trial, and at which the presence of the dis- 
trict attorney or his assistants could be obtained without difficulty to 
prosecute the cases heard. But it will readily, occur to you that in 
this district, for example, with 20 or more United States commissioners 
scattered throughout 58 counties, extending from Bristol to Winchester, 
many of them living in small and inaccessible towns, it would be an 
impossibility for the district attorney's office to be represented at all 
the hearings before the commissioners, even were it possible in all 
instances to obtain as commissioners men of such training or ability as 
to justify them in having the final disposition of these offenses. And 
I feel that If cases are heard before commissioners without the presence 
of an attorney representing the Government in their prosecution a 
most unsatisfactory condition will result, and in a very short while 
there will be a flood of criticism of the Government on its failure to 
enforce the law. I am inclined to think also that the tendency would 
be to create a belief in the minds of the population generally that the 
Federal Government was undertaking the sole burden of enforcing the 
law, and to that extent there would be a lessening of the efforts of 
State officers, which would be most unfortunate, 

Another practical difficulty would be that when prohibition agents 
bad made an arrest in the course of a raid, the trial of the accused 
would very probably be fixed for some time (a week or more) in the 
future in order that he might prepare for trial. With a limited force 
of agents they are kept on the move and in the course of a week the 
agents making the arrest might be In some community a hundred or 
more miles away and would have to abandon their efforts there to 
return to the trial. If the prohibition agents would have to regulate 
thelr movements in order to be at various trials in widely scattered 
and isolated parts of the district, their work in the field would be 
greatly hampered. 

If in any trial before a commissioner, the accused is to have an 
appeal to the district court as a matter of right, then we may be sure 
that there will be an appeal in every case where he thinks the gen- 
tence imposed by the commissioner is severe, or where he is willing 
to take a chance on a lighter sentence in the district court—which 
will be in most cases. The alleged congestion in the district courts 
will be relieved to a very small extent. 

If there is to be no appeal from the commissioner’s court as a mat- 
ter of right, but only on error committed, then every commissioner's 
court must be a court of record. And I am sure that Congress is not 
prepared to establish several thousand such courts throughout the 
rural and mountainous sections of the United States, 

There are other phases of this particular recommendation as well 
as other recommendations made by the commission which do not ap- 
peal to me as being of practical benefit as applied to most parts of the 
country; and while I do not wish to go into a detailed expression of 
my views, I have thought it worth while to call attention to the 
necessity of considering the report of the commission from the stand- 
point of all sections of the country, and not only from the standpoint 
of a few communities upon which the commission evidently centers 
its attention. 

No such publicity was given the hearings or investigations of the 
commission as enables one to say upon what information they rest 
their report. And it may be that the scope of their investigations 
was more comprehensive than I imagine. But it seems to me that in 
consideration of any proposed legislation the Judiciary Committee 
would not go amiss in having an expression of the views of district 
attorneys, prohibition administrators, and othera haying a direct and 
intimate knowledge of the problems of law enforcement in various 
sections of the country. 

It may be that, with only one year of experience as district attorney, 
my opinion is not entitled to great weight, but there must be through- 
out the country many experienced men serving in this same position 
whose views would be of value. And I Incline to the belief that they 
would accord with my view that some of the legislation recommended 
would seriously impair enforcement of the prohibition law in most parts 
of the United States. 

I am writing a letter similar to this to Senator Swanson. 

With my cordial good wishes to you, I am, very sincerely, 
JOEN PAUL. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported sundry nominations in 
the Diplomatic and Foreign Service, which were ordered to be 
placed on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3349) granting an increase of pension to Susan 
Shores (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3350) granting a pension to John Ryan (with ac- 
companying papers) ; and 

A bili (S. 3351 granting a pension to William W. Whitacre 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 5 

A bill (S. 3352) granting an increase of pension to Charles 
Kneibler; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 3 4 

A bill (S. 3353) granting an increase of pension to Peter F. 
Weasel (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. SMOOT; 

A bill (S. 3354) to create an establishment to be known as 
the National Archives, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. JONES (by request) : 

A bill (S. 3355) to amend section 202 of the Federal farm 
loan act, as amended; to the Committee on Banking and Cur- 
rency. 

By Mr. HATFIELD: 

A bill (S. 3356) granting an increase of pension to Annie 
Gilmore (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3357) granting an increase of pension to Thomas 
E. Roberts (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3358) for the erection of a Federal building at 
Anacortes, Wash.; to the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, 

By Mr. McMASTER: 

A bill (S. 3359) to authorize a per capita payment to the 
Pine Ridge Sioux Indians of South Dakota; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 3360) authorizing the Secretary of War to convey 
to the University of Oregon certain lands forming a part of 
the Coos Head Military Reservation; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

By Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3361) for the relief of Charles B. Johnson; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


On motion of Mr. Hower, and by unanimous consent, the 
Committee on the Judiciary was discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (S. 3344) supplementing the national 
prohibition act for the District of Columbia, and it was referred 
to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. COUZENS submitted three amendments intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which were ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 
SUBCOMMITTEE TO CONSIDER ABOLISHMENT OF FEDERAL FARM LOAN 

BOARD 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, as chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I wish to announce that I have 
appointed to consider the bill (S. 2463) to transfer all functions 
of the Federal Farm Loan Board to the Federal Farm Board, to 
abolish the Federal Farm Loan Board, and for other purposes, 
introduced by the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHarr], a sub- 
committee consisting of the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Wancorr] as chairman, the Senator from North Dakota [Mr. 
Frazier], the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THomas], the Senator 
from Louisiana [Mr. RANspELL], and the Senator from Wyoming 
[ Mr. KENDRICK]. 
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EXECUTIVE MESSAGE 
A message in writing was communicated to the Senate from 


the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed 
his signature to the enrolled bill (S. 234) to provide books and 
educational supplies free of charge to pupils of the public 
schools of the District of Columbia, and it was signed by the 
Vice President. 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS IN CIVIL AVIATION 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, some discussion was had in 
the Chamber yesterday with reference to the failure of the 
Department of Commerce to comply with the act of Congress of 
1926 as to making publie the causes of accidents in commercial 
aviation. According to the Washington Post of to-day, Mr. 
Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics, has 
Stated that the department lacks authority and machinery for 
such action. I want to read into the Recorp the statement con- 
tained in this morning's Post upon the subject: 


Attacks in the Senate yesterday upon the Department of Commerce 
for failing to make public immediately the causes of airplane accidents 
were answered to-night by Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary for 
Aeronautics, with the assertion that the department lacks authority and 
machinery for such action. 


Mr. President, it was asserted yesterday and I reassert it 
for emphasis to-day that the law not only gives to the depart- 
ment authority to make its findings public but makes it the 
duty of the department to do so. In order that people through- 
out the country who read the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD may under- 
stand the language contained in the act of 1926 I ask that sec- 
tion 2 of the statute may be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The section referred to is as follows: 


Sec, 2. Promotion of air commerce: It shall be the duty of the See- 
retary of Commerce to foster air commerce in accordance with the pro- 
visions of this act, and for such purpose— 

(a) To encourage the establishment of airports, civil airways, and 
other air navigation facilities. 

(b) To make recommendations to the Secretary of Agriculture as to 
necessary meteorological service. 

(e) To study the possibilities for the development of air commerce 
and the aeronautical industry and trade in the United States and to 
collect and disseminate information relative thereto and also as regards 
the existing state of the art. 

(d) To advise with the Bureau of Standards and other agencies in 
the executive branch of the Government in carrying forward such re- 
search and development work as tends to create improved air navigation 
facilities. The Secretary of Commerce is authorized to transfer funds 
available for carrying out the purposes of this subdivision to any such 
agency for carrying forward such research and development work in 
cooperation with the Department of Commerce. 

(e) To investigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents 
in civil air navigation in the United States. 

(t) To exchange with foreign governments through existing govern- 
mental channels information pertaining to civil air navigation. 


Mr. BRATTON. Not only that, Mr. President, but I call at- 
tention to an article which appeared in the Washington Daily 
News of October 9 last, in which this was said: 


Under the act of Congress the Aeronautics Bureau is authorized to 
investigate airplane accidents, punish offenders, and to make the re- 
ports public. When the bureau started functioning in 1926 a few acci- 
dents were made public and caused such a storm of protest from pilots, 
manufacturers, and operators that the practice was discontinued, 
officials said. The policy of secrecy is strietly enforced and no public 


intimation is given out on any accident whether of major or minor 
importance, 


It is significant, according to that press dispatch, that the de- 
partment originally construed the act as compelling it to make 
public its findings, and it did so in a number of eases; but when 
such action evoked a storm of protest from operators and pilots 
the department changed its attitude, discontinued complying 
with the act, and began the practice of making semiannual or 
annual reports in which accidents were set out in classes or 
categories, using percentages so that no particular accident 
could be identified. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 
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Mr. MoK ELLAR, In other words, the department, when the 
owners of transportation companies protested, simply disre- 
garded the law absolutely and undertook to repeal it; and, so 
far as their carrying out its provisions is concerned, did re- 
peal it? 

Mr. BRATTON. Yes. 

Mr. McKELLAR. The Senator will recall that when acci- 
dents occurred in his State and in my State we had to get a 
resolution through the Congress and have those gentlemen sum- 
moned before the Committee on Commerce in order to extract 
from them that which they were compelled by law to furnish. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, it developed in the course of 
the hearings that as to the unfortunate accident which occurred 
in New Mexico the department after reaching its conclusion com- 
municated with the transportation company about the matter, 
but declined to tell the public anything or to give the public 
any information regarding the subject. 

Mr. President, I was gratified on yesterday to hear the dis- 
tinguished Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BIN nau] advocate 
on the floor of the Chamber legislation to compel the department 
to make public its findings relating to these accidents. His 
statements changed my mind regarding his attitude. According 
to the United States Daily of October 2, 1929, the Senator made 
a statement on the subject as follows: 


The Department of Commerce should not have the right to regulate 
one section of a transportation system and the Interstate Commerce 
Commission another. The claim of some airplane companies that they 
are private carriers is not true. They are common carriers and should 
be regulated as such. 

Senator BixeuamM said that railroads are operating steamships, which 
do not come under the supervision of the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion. There is no more reason for the regulation of air lines operated 
in conjunction with railroads than there Is for the regulation of steam- 


ships operated oe pare he 8 
. 


* onay on — land e by the people permits public 
control of railroad companies," Mr. Bixanam added; “but no such 
condition exists im nir traffic, as the air belongs to no one, and the 
people do not have the right to regulate commerce and trafe. 


It would be a startling doctrine, Mr. President, that the 


power to regulate railroad companies engaged in interstate com- 


merece emanates from the fact that land grants were made in 
aid of railroad construction. The authority emanates from no 
such source. Of course, it comes from the commerce clause of 
the Constitution. A railroad that never received a land grant is 
just as completely subject to regulation as is one that was 
the reciplent of a grant ever so large. Of course, aviation com- 
panies engaged in interstate commerce are subject to control. 
They are none the less immune than are railroad companies. 

Mr. President, in order that the record may be complete, 
and in connection with the section of the act of 1926 already 
inserted in the Reocorp, I ask leave to have printed at this 
point in the Recorp the bill introduced by the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Banu], being Senate bill 1947. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill and departmental report are as follows: 


S. 1947 


to provide for the investigation of accidents in civil air 
navigation 


Be it enacted, eta, That the air commerce act of 1926 is amended by 
adding at the end thereof two new sections to read as follows: 

“Sec, 15. Procedure for investigation of accidents: (a) When- 
ever the Secretary of Commerce knows or has reason to belleve that 
there has occurred an accident in Interstate or foreign air commerce he 
ix authorized, if he deems it in the public interest, to investigate the 
accident and record and make public a report of the investigation, 
Whenever the Secretary knows or has reason to believe that the acci- 
dent has resulted in death or serious personal injury It shall be the 
duty of the Secretary to investigate the accident and record and make 
public a report thereon. Any report made by the Secretary upon any 
accident shall include findings by him with respect to the cause of the 
accident and the responsibility therefor. 

“(b) For the purposes of such investigation the Secretary shall 
arrange for a public bearing to be beld promptly in such place as the 
Secretary deems most practicable and convenient in view of the place 
where evidence bearing on the accident is most readily obtainable. He 
shall give public notice of the time and place of the hearing at least 10 
days in advance thereof and in such manner as he shall by regulation 
prescribe, Any officer or employee of the Department of Commerce des- 
ignated by the Secretary in writing for the purpose may hold any such 
hearing und for the purposes thereof administer oaths, examine wit- 
nesses, and issue subpenas for the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses, or the production of books, papers, documents, and other evi- 
dence, or the taking of depositions before any designated individual 
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competent to administer oaths, Witnesses summoned or whose deposi- 
tions are taken shall receive the same fees and mileage as witnesses in 
courts of the United States. All evidence taken at the bearing shall 
be recorded and forwarded to the Secretary. The report upon the 
Investigation shall be made not later than 10 days after the completion 
of the hearing and shall thereupon be recorded in the Department of 
Commerce and made public, 

“(c) Neither the report upon the Investigation nor any part thereof 
shall be admitted as evidence or used for any purpose in any suit or 
action for damages growing out of any matter mentioned in the report 
or investigation. 

“Sec. 16. Compulsory testimony: (a) In case of failure to comply 
with any subp@na issued under section 3 (f) or section 15, or in case 
of contumacy of any witness in any proceeding under such sections, 
the Secretary of Commerce may invoke the aid of any United States 
district court of competent jurisdiction or of any court of competent Juris- 
diction having the powers of a United States district court. The court 
may thereupon order the witness to comply with the requirements of 
the subpena or to give evidence touching the matter in question. Any 
failure to obey the order may be punished by the court as a contempt 
thereof. 

“(b) No person shall be excused from attending, testifying, or depos- 
ing, or from producing books, papers, documents, or other evidence, ag 
required by such sections 3 (f) or 15, on the ground that the testimony 
or other evidence may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a 
penalty or forfeiture, but no natural person shall be prosecuted or sub- 
jected to any penalty or forfeiture for or on account of any transaction 
made or thing done as to which he fs compelled under oath so to testify, 
depose, or produce evidence, except that no person shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury. 

“(c) Any notary public or other officer authorized by law of the 
United States, or any State, Territory, or possession thereof, or of the 
District of Columbia to take acknowledgment of deeds and any consu- 
lar officer of the United States, and any officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce designated by the Secretary in writing for 
the purpose, shall be competent to administer oatbs for the purposes 
of section 3 (t) or section 15 and subpmnas for the purposes of such 
sections may be served personally or sent by registered mail.“ 

Report of the Department of Commerce on Senate bill No. 1947] 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE, 
OFFICE OF THE ASSISTANT SECRETARY FOR AERONAUTICS, 
Washington, December 16, 1929. 
Hon, Wastry L, JONES, 
Chairman Committee on Commeroc, United States Senate, 

My Dear Senator: The following comment concerns Senate bill 1947, 
by Senator BincuaM, which was forwarded to us by your committee for 
comment. 

As you are aware, the air commerce act of 1926 now requires the 
Secretary of Commerce to investigate aircraft accidents. No distinc- 
tion is set up in the matter of Interstate and intrastate operation, 
Therefore all accidents are Investigated. 

The investigations are conducted informally—that is, no dates are 
fixed for formal hearings, and no witnesses subpenaed to attend. 
Rather an attempt is made to obtain information from all available 
sources, give it application from the practical point of view for the 
purpose of ascertaining as nearly as possible the probable causes, and 
then take such action to remove it from future operations as is indicated 
thereby. The authority now granted by the alr commerce act is consid- 
ered suflicient, and the present method of putting it Into effect is be- 
lieved more constructive than would be the case were the proposed bill 
enacted into a law. 

However, if it is concluded by your committee to recommend addi- 
tional legislation along the lines indicated by the bill, it is suggested 
that consideration be given to the following points which are raised in 
connection therewith : 

It (the bin) provides that only those accidents occurring in inter- 
state or foreign air commerce shall be Investigated and the results 
thereof made public. Experience has proven that this would leave out 
some important accidents which occur in intrastate operations: also 
there could easily be complicated legal questions as to whetber or not 
they were interstate or Intrastate operations, and thus prove to be 
embarrassing. 

Provision is made that the Secretary of Commerce shall determine 
the responsibility for the accident, In addition to the cause, This 
would place the Secretary in the position of serving more or less as 
prosecutor, judge, and jury, and would undoubtedly reflect itself In any 
subsequent legal action which might ensue. The cause, from the operat- 
ing point of view, would seem to be the most important, as far as the 
regulatory phases are concerned. 

Provision is also made that a public hearing shall be held “ promptly,” 
and at the same time requires 10 days’ advance notice. This could 
easily make an adequate and thorough investigation of an accident 
extremely difficult. Important evidence could be removed or destroyed, 
witnesses become unavailable, and the various conditions ordinarily 
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involved in an Investigation entirely changed. It would doubtless 
unfavorably influence the results now usually obtained by immediate 
informal investigation, 

There also exists in the Bingham bill provision that a report of the 
investigation be made within 10 days after the completion of the 
hearing. Testimony taken at a formal hearing, which might easily 
last several days with the parties in interest represented by attorneys, 
would need to be recorded and transcribed. ‘Thereafter it would 
need to be forwarded to the Secretary of Commerce for consideration 
and determination as to the cause. In the majority of cases this 
could probably not be accomplished within 10 days. If the place 
of the hearing was some distance removed from Washington, a further 
delay would be indicated. If a limitation of this respect is to be 
included, it is suggested that a period of 60 days would be more 
consistent. 

The foregoing suggests some of the items which it is believed should 
be given ample consideration before a determination is reached by your 
committee with respect to the particular bill in question. 

It is suggested that you might like to give consideration to fur- 
ther revising the bill so that it would, in effect, provide authority 
for formal hearings, such authority to be employed by the Secretary of 
Commerce in the event the preliminary investigation of a given accident 
made such a hearing necessary or advisable. 

In order that your committee may be more familiar with the man- 
ner in which the department now handles the matter of aircraft acci- 
dent investigations, I want to submit the following brief expression 
thereof: z 

The air commerce act of 1926 states that the Secretary of Commerce 
sball “ investigate, record, and make public the causes of accidents in 
civil air navigation in the United States.” No authority is provided 
as a specific aid in the premises, such as conducting formal hearings, 
subpenaing witnesses, taking testimony under oath, requiring the 
preservation of the involved aircraft for examination, or other similar 
procedure which would assist in bringing out the pertinent facts. There- 
fore we have been obliged to undertake the ascertainment of facts from 
voluntary and visible sources in the most thorough manner permitted 
by the circumstances. 

The foregoing means that we attempt to reconstruct the accident to 
the fullest extent possible, taking into consideration the locality, 
weather, pilot’s experience and rating, nature of accident, kind of air- 
craft and its status, maneuvers immediately preceding the accident, and 
such other relevant information as Is available. This is accomplished as 


soon after the accident as a representative of the department can reach 
the scene thereof, the report being transmitted to Washington, where it 
is reviewed by an accident board of the department, composed of a 
medical director,,peronautical engineer, two expert pilots, statistician, 
and chief of the legal section, who attempt to account for all contribut- 


ing factors and reflect a composite view with respect thereto. The re- 
port naturally includes a frank opinion from the inspector, based upon 
his personal observations, and more often than not, voluntary state- 
ments from other pilots, witnesses, etc., who have made them with the 
knowledge that they are to be used only by the department in determin- 
ing the cause in order that suitable remedies may be applied in future 
operations, 

The information thus obtained, when properly compiled from a number 
of cases, tells a graphic story as to the causes of accidents and enables 
the department to apply suitable remedies, such as a change in qualifica- 
tion requirements for certain groups of pilots, modification in design and 
construction of aircraft, ground facilities, etc, The department has fol- 
lowed this method for the past three years and it has served a very 
constructive purpose. 

You will at once observe that the Investigations thus conducted do not 
in any way contemplate the determination of any legal responsibilities 
which may be involved. Therefore, in all probability the same course is 
not followed nor the same ground covered as would be the case if such a 
motive dominated in the premises. This seems to readily suggest, then, 
that injustices to individuals could very easily result were the informa- 
tion thus developed in individual cases released for consideration in the 
light of legal technicalities, contributory-negligence phases, proximate 
and remote causes, ete., rather than for the practical deductions of 
thoroughly experienced ayiation personnel for the purpose of applying 
remedial measures in future operations. 

The foregoing relates only to the information Involved in the imme- 
diate causes of accidents. It does not include other extremely pertinent 
facts, such as the license status of the pilot and aircraft, whether the 
aircraft or pilot were operating in conformity with the privileges and 
restrictions of the air commerce regulations, or whether penalties for 
violations in the particular case were in order. Such information is 
definitely ascertainable and available from the department’s records. 

The department now makes public the causes of accidents. It groups 
the accidents which occur during a given period of time and summarizes 
the causes, classifying them as to the nature of the aircraft operations— 
whether seheduled transport service, student instruction, miscellaneous 
taxi service, “joy” riding, ete.—and enables any interested person to 
make comparisons for any purpose whatsoever. Of equal or greater 
importance, however, is the fact that it enables the department to in- 
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telligently apply remedial measures along given lines, and the effort to 
do so bas been and still is one of its major activities. 

If your committee desires further details, I shall be pleased, indeed, to 
provide a suitable supplement or discuss it with you personally, if you 
wish. 

Sincerely yours, 
CLARENCE M. YOUNG, 
Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. 

P. 8.—In the foregoing discussion I neglected to refer to the probable 
additional expense involved in putting the provisions of the bill into 
effect. Properly trained personnel to conduct the hearings would be 
needed, as would also suitable court reporters; witness fees, mileage, 
service of subpenas, traveling expenses, per diem, etc., would likewise be 
required, It would entail no small addition to the Budget estimate to 
properly carry on the new duties imposed. 


Mr. BRATTON. I also ask leave, Mr. President, to huve 
printed in the Recòrd section 13 of the bill which I introduced 
under date of October 14,/1929, that section dealing with the 
investigation of accidents in interstate air commerce and the 
method of making the conclusions public. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Mexico yield to me for just a moment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Mexico 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BRATTON. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Before the Senator has inserted in the 
Record the excerpts from his bill will he not be good enough 
to put into the Recorp also the report of the Department of 
Commerce immediately following the bill of the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM]? 

Mr. BRATTON. I do that with pleasure, Mr. President, and 
ask that it may be printed at that point in the Recorp. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(The matter referred to appears in the Recorp following 
Senate bill 1947.) 

Section 13 of Senate bill 1880, introduced by Mr. Brarron on 
October 14, is as follows: 


INVESTIGATION OF ACCIDENTS 


Sue. 13. (a) In carrying out his duty to investigate and record and 
make public the causes of accidents in civil air navigation in the 
United States, the Secretary of Commerce shall report upon any acci- 
dent that the Secretary knows or has reason to believe occurred in 
interstate or foreign air commerce and resulted in serious personal 
injury or death. 7 

(b) The Secretary shall include in his report his findings as to the 
causes of the accident and the responsibility therefor. As a basis for 
such report the Secretary shall hold public hearings, give reasonable 
public notice thereof, and reasonable opportunity for parties interested 
to be present, to produce evidence, and to be heard in accordance with 
such regulations as he shall preseribe. For the purposes of such 
hearings the Secretary of Commerce, or any officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce designated by the Secretary in writing for 
the purpose, may hold hearings and administer oaths, examine wit- 
nesses, and issue subpœnas for the attendance and testimony of wit- 
nesses, and for the production of books, papers, and documents, or for 
the taking of depositions before any designated individual competent 
to administer oaths. Witnesses summoned or whose depositions are 
taken shall receive the same fees and mileage as witnesses in courts of 
the United States. 

(e) The Interstate Commerce Commission may designate any member 
or officer or employee thereof fo be present at such hearing. Such 
member or officer or employee may examine and cross-examine wit- 
nesses and issue subpcwnas or other process to the same extent as the 
officer or employee of the Department of Commerce holding the hearing. 

(d) All evidence taken at the hearing shall be recorded and for- 
warded to the Secretary of Commerce for his findings with respect to 
the causes of the accident and the responsibility therefor. The Secre- 
tary shall promptly report upon the accident, record the report in the 
Department of Commerce, and transmit a copy thereof to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. The Secretary of Commerce and the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission shall make the report public. Neither the 
report nor any part thereof shall be admitted as evidence or used for 
any purpose in any suit or action for damages growing out of any 
matter mentioned in the report or investigation. 

(e) Subpœnas issued under the foregoing provisions of this section 
may be served personally or sent by registered mail. 

(£) In case of failure to comply with any such subpena or in case 
of contumacy of any witness in any proceeding thereunder, the Secre» 
tary of Commerce may inyoke the aid of any United States district 
court of competent jurisdiction, or of any other court of competent 
jurisdiction having the powers of a United States district court. The 
court may thereupon order the witness to comply with the require- 
ments of the subpoena or to give evidence touching the matter in ques- 
tion. Any failure to obey the order may be punished by the court as a 
contempt thereof, 
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(g) No person shall be excused from attending, testifying, or deposing 
or from producing books, papers, documents, or other evidence for the 
purposes of this section on the ground that the testimony or other evi- 
dence may tend to incriminate him or subject him to a penalty or 
forfeiture; but no natural person shall be subjected to prosecution or 
forfeiture for or on account of any transaction made or thing done as 
to which he is compelled under oath so to testify, depose, or produce 
evidence, except that no person shall be exempt from prosecution and 
punishment for perjury. 


Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I want to call attention to the 
fallacious assertion made by the Assistant Secretary of Com- 
merce on yesterday, according to the press, to which I have 
already adverted, that the Department of Commerce lacks the 
machinery or authority to make public its findings relating to 
airplane accidents. It may be asserted with some foundation 
that the department needs further facilities for investigating 
accidents—that is, to compel the attendance of witnesses and 
the production of books and records—I concede that that argu- 
ment may rest upon some foundation, but when an accident 
shall have been investigated and the record made, regardless of 
the machinery with which it is made, and when the department 
has reached a conclusion based upon that record, it needs no 
further facilities to make its conclusions public. All the depart- 
ment has to do is to release them. Accordingly, to assert that 
there is a lack of authority to make public findings and conclu- 
sions reached is nothing more nor less than an evasion, involving 
a failure to comply with a plain, mandatory statute enacted by 
the Congress, 

TARIEF RATES ON RAYON—EDITORIAL FROM BALTIMORE (MD.) SUN 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have inserted in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp an editorial from 
this morning’s Baltimore Sun, which is entitled “ Sweetening a 
Plum.“ It has reference to the tariff rates on rayon. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From the Baltimore (Md.) Sun, January 29, 1980] 
SWERTENING A PLUM 


In its work on rayon-yarn rates the Senate gave an impressive exam- 
ple of tariff making at its worst. It not only brushed aside incontest- 
able evidence that the existing rates on rayon yarn are extortionately 
Senators, 


high, but went ahead and made important increases in rates. 
many of them Democrats, who bave been loudly protesting their concern 
for the American consumer, fied helter-skelter to the protective cover of 
powerful corporate Interests. 

Their flight could not even be shielded by a barrage of words about 
concern for American industrial interests, because the rayon Industry 


ig controlled largely from abroad. Of an estimated production of about 
25,000,000 pounds of rayon yarn in 1029, more than two-thirds is 
credited to companies under foreign ownership or control. 

Any talk of the rates on rayon yarn being necessary to protect 
American workmen is nonsense. The swollen profits of these companies 
and the wages paid to rayon workers both offer evidence that estab- 
lished that polnt. So large haye been the profits of the greatest Ameri- 
enn rayon producer, operating behind the American tariff wall, that at 
n meeting of the British corporation which controls it one of the stock- 
holders simply bubbled over with enthusinsm about the American 
plum.” 

And the Senate, subservient before an international aggregation of 
capital, bad the brass to sweeten that plum. For the consumer there 
is only one bit of solace to be derived from this performance. It is 
that the protection afforded to rayon-yarn producers is so exorbitantly 
great that it helps to make the industry expand by leaps and bounds to 
tuke advantage of the tariff pelf. And at the present rate of expansion 
t can not be long before the industry has outgrown the possibility of 
tariff protection because of the possession of a large export surplus, For 
this development, however, the public will owe no thanks to the Senate. 


PROTEST AGAINST ECONOMIC LAW 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Record a letter written by Dr. R. B. McCann, 
of Seale, Ala., published first in the Montgomery Advertiser and 
copied in the Wiregrass Journal of January 23, 1930. It is a 
most interesting letter discussing the question of the packers’ 
decree, chain stores, and monopolies in general. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Eprror THE ADVERTISER : 

On January 8 Senator Huao Black made a great speech in the 
United States Senate on the menace of the chain stores, chain banks, 
and mergers of all kinds, which are rapidiy taking over all business 
of thelr respective combinations. He deseribes very forcefully the 
terrible dangers to the American people in the destructive combina- 
tions of these mergers. While I have differed with Senator Brack in 
State politics, I will say that I admire bis courage in making this 
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attack on the chain-store menace, which is the first that I have heard 
of from any political leader of national prominence. He is absolutely 
correct, in my opinion, and I wish his speech could be read by every 
voter in Alabama and the Nation. In a former article I discussed the 
evil concentration of wealth and laid it to the Republican Party and 
its master, predatory wealth. This economic inequality of treatment of 
the wealth- owning governing classes as opposed to the middle class with 
the laboring masses is obviously the cause of this evil concentration of 
wealth, The Sherman antitrust law under the past few Republican 
administrations has become n dead letter. Mergers and chain stores 
and chain banks are nothing but monopoly under another name. The 
ery of efficiency, efficiency, is the excuse for their existence. This cry 
of efficiency has been the excuse down the pathway of history for more 
unjust laws and loss of liberty to mankind than practically any other 
excuse in history. On the anniversary of the Lincoln-Douglas debate 
last year at Freeport, III., Senator Nonnis made a statement that should 
be studied by all America. He said that “ Predatory wealth was busily 
engaged in welding the manacles of economic slavery on the American 
people ten times worse than the negro slavery in the South before 
1865." Let the people of Alabama wake up and fight like red-blooded 
men, If we must take this economic destruction from these evil com- 
binations of predatory wealth, let us take it in front, standing up like 
men, fighting, and not like dumb cattle lying down. God helps those 
who try to help themselves. The fight of the independent business men 
against the destructive chain stores is a fight unto death, as one 
must die. 

Unless the chain store is broken up the retall trade in America is 
doomed and this fact should be brought home to every thinking man 
and woman in America to-day. Old man Henderson, of Shreveport, La., 
uses uncouth language, but his logic is unanswerable and the American 
people, thanks to his courage and leadership, are at last showing signs 
of uniting to fight this combination of predatory wealth, and who knows 
but what this fight against the chalu-store menace may not work into 
a nation-wide fight against the strangle hold of, predatory wealth on 
our National Government at Washington? 

The old Wall Street gang are financing the chain stores and they 
have unlimited financial support to buy the support of all purchasable 
forces to aid them in this fight against the independent business men 
and consequently it will be a very hard fight but, in my opinion, it 
can be won if the business men will organize thoroughly and fight the 
chain stores systematically, they can win. Single they are weak, but 
united they are very powerful. Demand from the local papers a square 
deal on the publicity of the issues in this fight. Unless this fs done, 
the power of the immense amount of money spent in advertising in 
these papers will make them hesitate to give both sides equal trent- 
ment. Use the boycott, if needed, to get equal treatment. There Is 
“dynamite” in this fight against the chain-store menace as a political 
issue and I am sure the next legislature in Alabama will be pledged to 
take the necessary measures to “outlaw” all these establishments of 
business life In our State. Every thinking man and woman must know 
that these stores are “in restraint of free trade,” as prescribed as 
illegal“ under the Sherman antitrust law. Free, healthy competition 
is the life of trade,“ but the competition of the chain stores is destruc- 
tive and ruinous to American business. 

R. B. McCann, M. D. 

SEALE, ALA. 


ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, January 29, 1930, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 234) to pro- 
vide books and educational supplies free of charge to pupils of 
the public schools of the District of Columbia, 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE AND IMMIGRATION OF FILIPINOS 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the question of Philippine in- 
dependence is one that is coming to the fore in this country. It 
is not my purpose this morning to say anything in reference to 
whether or not the Philippines should or should not be given 
their independence, but there is a phase of the controversy which 
should receive the attention of the Senate. 

It is estimated that to-day there are 60,000 Filipinos in the 
United States. They are citizens of the United States and are 
free to come en masse from the Philippines to this country when- 
ever they see fit. There are 13,000,000 Filipinos in the islands, 
and, although in our immigration act we have set up the policy 
of excluding Asiatics—Japanese and Chinese, for example—yet, 
because the Philippine Islands are a part of the United States, 
their population can come into the country whenever they want 
to do so. 

It so happens that most of the Filipinos who have come to the 
United States have settled in the Western States—in Oregon, 
Washington, California—where they are trying to make a livell- 
hood. The press accounts for a period of several months show 
that the relations between the Filipino workmen and the white 
American workmen are not friendly and cordial; iu fact, at least 
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one Filipino has been killed in a workmen's riot, and many of 
them have been beaten and many of them have had to give up 
employment because the conditions surrounding that employ- 
ment were so full of prejudice and hatred that they could not 
work in these places with any degree of satisfaction. 

If an American citizen wanting to obtain a position in the 
Philippine Islands were shot down by the Filipinos, it would be 
a very serious question, and, perhaps, we would send our Navy 
and marines and Army over there to establish law and order; 
but Filipinos have been shot down in the United States of 
America as a result of labor difficulties, 

In the Washington Post of January 24 there is this news 
account from Watsonville, Calif.: 


Seven white men were arrested late to-day as business men of the 
Watsonville district joined with officials to put down the race difficulties, 
which reached a climax last night with the killing of a Filipino, 

The seven were charged with rioting. Fred Majors was released under 
a $2,000 bond, and the others (naming them) were lodged in jail at 
Salinas. 


The article goes on to state that the shooting resulted from 
labor disputes between the whites and Filipinos inhabitating 
that section. 

There have been riots in the Western States between the 
Filipino workmen and the white citizens thereof, so much so 
that the Philippine government has passed a resolution, and the 
Governor General of the Philippine Islands, Mr. Davis, has 
transmitted that resolution to the Government of the United 
States, in which the Filipinos protest against the treatment of 
Filipinos in this country by antagonistic labor groups. 

As I have already said, the immigration policy of America 
prohibits Japanese and Chinese from coming into this country 
as immigrants. However, the 13,000,000 Filipinos who live in 
the Philippines car come into this country whenever they see fit. 

We already have a great deal of prejudice in the United 
States as the result of racial antipathy. We have our negro 


problem; we have, to some extent, a Japanese problem as the 
result of Japanese immigration some time ago; and I call to the 
attention of the Senate that under existing conditions all the 
Filipinos in the Philippine Islands could come to the United 
States to-morrow morning if they wanted to do so, and they are 


coming here in increasing numbers. Shall we permit them to 
come and settle in our country and inject, perhaps, another 
stream of racial hatred to those streams which are already loose 
in the United States of America? Filipinos certainly have a 
moral right to come here whenever they want to do so, because 
our citizens can go into the Philippine Islands without any im- 
migration restriction of any kind whatsoever. The more Fili- 
pinos who come to the United States the more labor riots and 
difficulties will ensue. 

This is one phase of the Philippine independence question 
which ought to receive serious consideration. + In 20 or 30 more 
years, should we retain the Philippine Islands, undoubtedly 
many Filipinos will come to this country. If they shall con- 

` tinue to settle in certain areas they will come in conflict with 
white labor, which can not compete on the same standard upon 
which Filipinos exist as a rule. Therefore, we are only post- 
poning the day of reckoning; we are only increasing the oppor- 
tunity for more racial prejudice and bad feeling of all kinds 
to be engendered in this country. 

I hope Senators will read the accounts which I shall put in 
the Recorp of numerous racial disturbances which have occurred 
in the Western States, and that they will remember that all of 
the Philippine population is at liberty to come to the United 
States as citizens of the United States at any time they see 
fit to do so. It is absolutely illogical by an immigration policy 
to exclude Japanese and Chinese and permit Filipinos en masse 
to come into the country. If we are going to be absolutely 
forthright about this proposition, if Filipino immigration means 
nothing, then we should take down the bars, and let the Chinese 
and Japanese come in as well, so far as the racial character- 
istics of this question are concerned. On the other hand, if we 
feel that it is not wise to mix up the various races, that trouble 
will ensue, that we will only unleash additional streams of 
hatred in the United States by a large influx of other colored 
races, then we should give this phase of Philippine independence 
careful and serious consideration. 

I do not want to relinquish the floor without saying that 
what I have just mentioned is not in criticism of the Filipinos 
at all. We have taken over the islands and proclaimed them as 
a part of our own territory; and the Filipinos have a perfect 
right to come here, just as we have a right to go out into their 
native land. However, this question does exist, and is going to 
grow with each year that Philippine independence is postponed. 
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Personally, I am heartily in favor of Philippine independence. 
I think we are morally and spiritually bound to grant it to them, 
whatever the economic conditions may be. 

Recently I have received numerous letters from constituents 
in my own State saying that they hope the Philippines will not 
be given their independence because they have established a very 
favorable business with the Philippines, and they are afraid 
they will lose this business should the Philippines be set free. 
To my way of thinking, this side of the matter should receive 
very little consideration, The economic side of it should receive 
little or no consideration. What should receive consideration, 
and what should motivate the Congress in a discussion of this 
subject, is the absolute justice to those people of having their 
own country and running it as they want to run it, without any 
interference from any other nation in the world, including the 
United States, 

We have to some extent betrayed the obligation which we as- 
sumed to these people, the promise we made that when they be- 
came capable of a reasonable amount of local self-government 
we would give them their freedom. The next time the Fourth of 
July rolls around, and we celebrate the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence and talk over the heroes of this country who fought 
that they might have the right of local self-government, let us 
also unmask the hypocrisy behind our words and show that 
while we honor patriots for obtaining autonomy for our own 
country, we have so little justice in our make-up that we will 
not accord the same privilege to others, but will coerce them 
and continue to keep them in subjection. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield, 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator no question as to the con- 
stitutional right of the Congress to alienate sovereignty over the 
Philippines? 

Mr. TYDINGS. None whatsoever ; because, as the Senator will 
recall, when Jefferson was President of the United States he 
bought the large area of Louisiana. At that time the constitu- 
tionality of the transaction was very seriously questioned. I 
have never heard anyone dispute the fact that Louisiana and all 
the territory which it then contained is now a part of the United 
States. Its Senators sit in this body. Its Representatives sit 
in the House of Representatives. It pays taxes; and if a nation 
ean acquire territory by purchase and have its treaty ratified 
subsequently, certainly it can grant independence to a country 
which it never acquired except under certain conditions, and 
with a specific promise that after a certain time it would be 
returned to its rightful owners. If we can acquire on the one 
hand country outright, when we acquire country with a qualifi- 
cation, that qualification was then and is now a part of the 
acquisition of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator believe that we could 
now alienate the sovereignty of Louisiana? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me ask the Senator a question. 
authority did- we acquire the Philippine Islands? 
wrong ab initio, it is wrong now. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator quoted Jefferson 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will not the Senator answer my question 
first? Will he tell me by what authority we acquired the Philip- 
pine Islands under the Constitution? 

Mr, COPELAND. We took the Philippines by conquest, but 
later we paid $20,000,000 for them; but I think that is the 
strongest point that can be raised against the question of the 
sovereignty of the Philippines. 

The Senator referred to Mr. Jefferson. It will be remembered 
that Washington referred to Jefferson a memorandum relating 
to the boundary beyond the Mississippi, to see what concessions 
might be made regarding the free use of the Mississippi; and 
Mr. Jefferson returned the memorandum to Mr. Washington say- 
ing that not an inch of American territory could be alienated. 
Then, in turn, Mr. Washington referred that memorandum and 
Mr. Jefferson’s reply to Mr. Hamilton; and Mr. Hamilton made 
no direct statement regarding the question of alienation, but he 
asked the question, “Is it true that we could not alienate an un- 
populated country?” Then Washington passed it over to Jef- 
ferson for further reply, and Mr. Jefferson said, “If we can 
alienate an unpopulated territory, we can alienate a populated 
territory, and might even sell a people.” Mr. Washington took 
Jefferson’s view, and he commissioners were instructed under 
no circumstances to alienate any territory; and in the entire 
history of our country we never have alienated territory. There 
have been settlements of boundaries where we had claim of 
ownership; but when we ceded by treaty it was like a quitclaim 
deed. 
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Mr. TYDINGS, I must take issue with the Senator from 
New York. We have alienated territory, We alienated the 
territory of the United States of America from the mother 
country by our own act; and I would not blame the Filipinos, 
if they were able, for trying to alienate the Philippines from 
the mother country when conditions on their part are much 
more favorable to them than the conditions which surrounded 
our own situation in 1776. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me for just a moment 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I can understand that as a result of an 
unfortunate war, where we lost out in the war, we might be 
forced to alienate New York; but that is an entirely different 
situation. Much against my wish, I am taking the position that 
we can not give the Filipinos independence. I want to give it 
to them; I am eager to do it; but I can not get these constitu- 
tional lawyers to stand up and give the reasons why we can law- 
fully alienate the Philippines, under the Constitution. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana and other Senators addressed the 
Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senators will permit me, I should 
like to keep the floor myself for a little while. I rose five times 
yesterday to get it, aud waited one hour; and I have it this 
morning, and should like to go along a little way. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Maryland de- 
clines to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to pose as a constitutional 
lawyer, because, frankly, I am not so excellently qualified in 
that respect. Neither am I an expert on international relations ; 
but if, when we acquired the Philippine Islands, we acquired 
them as a big brother, and since that time, by act of Congress 
and the pronouncements of our high officials, we have declared 
that when the Filipinos are capable of local self-government we 
will give them back their territory, I should like to ask where 
the Senator finds in the Constitution or the precedents or the 
decisions or anything else connected with the Government a 
single proposition which says that we can not cede territory in 
the category of the Philippine Islands. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
further yield to the Senator from New York? 
Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield to the Senator, 


Mr. COPELAND. If I had my references here, I could give 
the Senator a hundred. 

Mr. TYDINGS. A hundred what? 

Mr. COPELAND. Decisions of the Supreme Court in mat- 
ters which relate, directly or indirectly, to this question. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator 

Mr. COPELAND, Just a moment, if the Senator will bear 
with me. The most conclusive thing, however, is the fact that 
when the treaty with Spain was before the Senate—and the 
injunction of secrecy has now been removed from that execu- 
tive session—Senators Vest and Gorman sought to change the 
language of the treaty. The Senator will recall that the lan- 
guage as it relates to Cuba is quite different from the language 
as it relates to the Philippines and to Porto Rico, because 
everybody understood that we were only taking Cuba tempo- 
rarily. While I have forgotten the exact language, it was 
alienation of sovereignty, perhaps; while when it came to the 
question of the Philippines and Porto Rico, it said, “ Spain 
cedes these countries.” Then Mr. Vest and Mr. Gorman sought 
to change the language of the treaty, to have the same language 
used with reference to the Philippines and Porto Rico that was 
used in the treaty with reference to Cuba, and it was defeated 
by a vote of 83 to 30 by the Senate. 

So at that time, when the matter was fresh in the minds of 
the people and of Senators who were under obligation to know 
the facts, it was very plain that the intent of the Senate in 
accepting the Philippines was to accept them and ultimately 
to incorporate them into our territory. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. When the Philippine question comes up for 
settlement, all of these things will be ably aired. I do not 
want to take the time of the Senate now even to discuss that 
phase of the case. 

I am glad I have aroused some little interest in this discus- 
sion. The purpose for which I rose was to point out to the 
Senate that on the western coast of America we are now having 
troubles between the Filipino workmen and the American work- 
men: that under our immigration law we exclude Asiatics, par- 
ticularly Japs and Chinamen, but that Filipinos can come into 
the country with no immigration restriction whatever, and that 
the policy is absolutely illogical from an immigration standpoint. 
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I wanted to place these accounts of various uprisings in the 
Recorp for the information of Senators, as well as to transmit 
a request of the Philippine Legislature to the Government of the 
United States to lock into these matters, and to accord the 
Filipinos the same protection that would be accorded to white 
workers in the Philippines. If a white man were shot down in 
the Philippine Islands, it would be a serious matter. If several 
white men were beaten up by Filipino workers, it would be a 
very serious matter. There is no doubt in my mind that the 
Navy at once would be dispatched there, and marines would be 
landed, and martial law would be declared. But if a Filipino 
is shot down in the United States of America, of course it is of 
little consequence. However, these injustices have a way of 
accumulating; and I want the Senate to be familiar with the 
fact that Filipino immigration into the United States is increas- 
ing, with great possibilities of additional racial hatreds if large 
numbers of Filipinos continue to come to this country. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD as a 
part of my remarks the newspaper accounts—which are not 
long—of several of these unfortunate happenings in the western 
— of the United States, and trust that the Senators will read 

em. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I do not desire to object to the printing; 
but I should like to know, if you please, from what newspapers 
the Senator is quoting, generally speaking? 

Mr. TYDINGS. They are newspapers published, I think, in 
Oregon, Washington, and California; and may I say, in answer 
to the Senator’s question, that what I have said is no reflection 
whatsoever on the States mentioned or on the citizens of the 
States mentioned. I was simply trying to present a situation 
which is bound to grow in aggravation if no notice is taken of it. 

Mr. JOHNSON. I have no objection to printing the news- 
paper aricles referred to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, leave is granted. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

(Press dispatches on mob riotings against Filipinos at Watsonville, 

Calif.) 
{From the Sunday Star of January 26, 1930) 

Fiurmo LABOR COMPETITION BLAMED ror SERIES OF RIOTS—SURVEY 
Reveats OrwNTALS WILG Contract To Do Two Joss For Wacus or 
One 
San Francisco, January 25.—The coming of Filipinos into ecanomic 

competition with white laborers has caused a series of small dis- 

turbances along the Pacific coast in the past few years, with a climax 
reached in the Pajaro Valley of California. 

A consensus compiled by students of oriental immigration indicates 
that this is the real trouble beneath race riots, though augmented by 
the Filipinos’ alleged attentions to white girls. 

Three disturbances since last September, at Wenatchee and Cash- 
mere, Wasb.; Exeter, Calif.; and the present one at Watsonville, were 
primarily caused by white men objecting to Filipino labor in orchards 
and on farms. Of the three, the Watsonville clash was the most seri- 
ous, with the death of one Filipino, the stabbing of a white man at 
San Jose, and injuries inflicted on both sides in gang fights. 

While leaders of the islands deplore the increased exodus of Filipino 
youths, it is conservatively estimated that more than 65,000 Filipinos 
are now in the three States on the Pacific seaboard, with an annual 
increase of 12,000. The newcomers usually have two avenues of em- 
ployment—domestic service and farm work. At first the majority seek 
the fields and many become confirmed “ fruit tramps.” 

Many of them soon return to the larger centers of population look- 
ing for “ white-collar” jobs. They offer their services for much less 
than white men will accept as wages. The Filipinos will promise to do 
two jobs for the wages of one. 

It is polnted ont that the Filipinos occupy a peculiar position in the 
eyes of the Federal Government. In 1924 legislation was enacted to 
exclude all allens who were ineligible to citizenship. Filipinos come 
under that classification, but courts have ruled that as citizens of a 
subject country they are entitled to free entry to the United States 
without restriction. 

FILIPINOS PROTECTION ASKED IN MESSAGE—ISLAND REQUESTS STAPS To 

PREVENT VIOLENCE SUCH AB OCCURRED IN CALIFORNIA RIOTS 

MANILA, January 25.—Gov. Gen. Dwight F. Davis to-day forwarded 
a message to Brig. Gen. Francis Parker, head of the Bureau of Insular 
Affairs in Washington, containing a request by the Philippine govern- 
ment for the protection of Filipinos against violence such as that which 
occurred in the riots at Watsonville, Calif., this week. 

The request followed by a few hours a charge cabled to Representative 
Francisco Varona by Secretary Tagle, of the Filipino Community League 
of Salinas, Calif., that authorities of Watsonville, Calif., connive with 
rioters who killed one Filipino and beat others. 

Tagie said Watsonville city authorities knew of the intended attacks 
at least two weeks before they occurred, but did nothing to prevent 
trouble, 


[From the Washington Post of January 24, 1930] 


Frorino Smor Dnab IN Coast Race RIOT—SEVEN HELD as MEMBERS 
or Mos WHICH WRECKED HOMES IN CALIVORNIA—TOWN CLOSELY 
GUARDED 
WATSONVILLE, CALIF., January 23 (A. P.) — Seven white men were 

arrested late to-day as business men of the Watsonville district joined 

with officials to put down the race difficulties which reached a climax 
last night with the killing of a Filipino. 

The seven were charged with rioting. Fred Majors was released 
under a $2,000 bond and the others, R. Smith, George Barnes, Ramon 
Davis, George Sias, Charles Morrison, and Ted Spanger, lodged in jail 
at Salinas. 

Fermin Tehera, 22, a Filipino, to-day was found shot to death in a 
bunk house on the Murphy ranch near here, 

By the mayor's order all pool halls and such places of amusement 
were closed to-night at 6 o'clock. Legionnaires guarded approaches to 
the city in an effort to prevent further anti-Filipino demonstrations. 

Engendered by resentment over the employment of Filipinos as farm 
laborers and by employment of white girls in a Filipino dance hall, 
anti-Filipino demonstrations reached their peak last night when a mob 
of about 600 white men armed with clubs, whips, and firearms wrecked 
the interior of several Filipino residences and severely beat their occu- 
pants. 

Authorities of Monterey and Santa Cruz Counties took drastic steps 
to prevent a repetition of the disturbance and with offers of assistance 
from the American Legion posts of Santa Cruz, Salinas, and Watson- 
ville expected to maintain order. 

Sheriff Carl H. Abbott, of Monterey County, requested that 15 Legion 
men be sent from Salinas for duty in the trouble zone to-night. 


[From the Wenatchee Daily World, Wenatchee, Wash., Thursday, Sep- 
tember 20, 1928] 

Furros Here ARN WARNED TO LEAVE—TOLD THEIR Presence Is 
OBJECTIONABLE BY CROWD or WHITE MuN—LAsorErs BROUGHT HERE 
Ar THE REQUEST OF MANAGER SMALL, OF WENATCHEE PACKING Con- 
PORATION, TO WORK MACHINES AT NIGHT 
When police and sheriff were informed a few minutes before 2 o'clock 

to-day that a large crowd of men had congregated in front of the 

entrance to the Filipinos’ quarters in the Woolworth Building, officers 
dashed to the spot, The crowd, many of them curious to see what was 
taking place, dispersed quickly. 

A second attempt to import Filipino laborers in this vicinity was 
apparently frustrated to-day after a mob of more than 200 irritated 
white people—many of them declared to be itinerant laborers— 
stormed the headquarters in the basement of the Woolworth Building 
last night, threatening violence if the vanguard of 22 laborers did 
not leave town to-day. 

Frightened after this warning, the Filipinos to-day were attempting 
to figure out methods of leaving the valley without being attacked or 
molested. Their money gone, their foreman, one of their own number, 
having deserted them, and the automobile driver who brought them here 
from Seattle demanding $5 for transportation, they did not know what 
to do this morning. 

AT SMALL’S REQUEST 


The Filipino laborers were brought at the request of Dan Small, man- 
ager of the Wenatchee Packing Corporation, Small said to-day he 
planned to open a night shift in his plant to-night, using Filipino labor- 
ers on the apple peeling and coring machines. The 22 brought here by 
his company, he said, were but a vanguard of the 80 or more he expected 
to have on hand to-night, 

Indirectly Small was warned last night that he should not start the 
shift, his informant declaring it was an un-American act and one that 
would cause him considerable trouble. 

The Filipinos were to be brought here and housed and fed by his com- 
pany, Small declared. They were to be kept in the basement of the 
Woolworth Building, the quarters formerly occupied by the Salvation 
Army, he added. The company would provide quarters and food for the 
Filipinos, he declared, charging them for both. 

“We have not hired these men to replace a single white person,” 
Small vigorously asserted, “They are not brought here to antagonize 
the white workers, but it is a measure of self-protection for us. We 
have but started the packing season and can’t get help to handle the 
work. Approximately half of the pear pack is in cold storage still, 
about $24,000 worth of pears. 

“We can’t take the women off the pears and we haven't enough 
women to keep all the apple machines working. Only 3 of the 10 
units are working now, and our storage bins and yards are full of apples 
that have to be packed. Many of them have been kept in the yard for 
more than a week.“ 

Small explained that Filipino boys would not be worked with white 
women under any circumstances. The women who come to the plant 
and want work will be put on the machines in the daytime, the Fili- 
pino workers on the same machines at night. 
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“ We haven’t turned a single woman away from this plant who comes 
here and really wants to work,” said Small. Our packing season has 
Just started and we have to have help. Regardless of the fact that only 
3 units are being used the power is being supplied for 10 units for the 
apple seeding and coring machines.” 

Small was bitter in his criticism of those who interfered with the 
Filipino workers last night, declaring the group who interfered were 
not acquainted with local conditions. The pay roll now includes more 
than 200 women and about 20 men. Where white men would be ordi- 
narily employed they would be kept, he added; that is, on the packing 
sheds and loading platforms. 

R. M. Burke, local superintendent of Washington Dehydrated Food 
Co., using Filipino laborers at night because he has been unable to get 
women to fill the shifts, said to-day he had used them for the past 
three years, 

“We do not mix the help,” Burke said, “but I have been forced to 
hire them because I could not get women to work nights on my ma- 
chines.” During the daytime the plant hires 22 women, Burke added, 
and 16 Filipino boys at night. 


TRY TO GET WHITES 


“To show our willingness to cooperate against any labor troubles,” 
Burke said, “ we tried to get a white crew and had 86 women the first 
week and a third of the time our machines were vacant.” 

The chief trouble, he added, was that women would not stay on the 
job, many of them getting up from their machines and leaving without 
warning. The women at the plant are pald a straight hour wage, 30 
cents an hour, the same wage we pay Filipino boys,” he continued, 

The Filipino boys hired by the cannery and the food plant were con- 
tracted to come here through N. Bocaloy, a native foreman, who has 
had experience contracting help for canneries in Alaska and in the 
States. 

The boys housed in the Woolworth Building have been here for the 
past four days. They said they had remained in their quarters, eating 
and sleeping there, waiting until the work began. 

“The man at the cannery told us work would not begin,” one of 
them said, “until a full crew arrived, and we have had to pay for our 
food and our quarters here.” 


GROUP Is “ BROKE” 


Because they have had no help and haven't been earning money the 
majority of the group is “ dead broke,” and those who are not broke are 
helping their friends out. To-day they had scraped enough money 
together to pay for sending their baggage to Seattle. 

They are afraid to start hiking to Seattle, they said, because they fear 
mob violence. We can not fight, and we won't fight,“ a slight chap 
said. “Most of us came here to get an education,” another lad, who 
spoke perfect English and was well groomed, added. We work part 
time and then go to school, and this is the first time I have had any 
trouble.” 

What they were to get or how they were to work they said they did 
not know. 

“We saw a big sign in a Seattle labor office,” one said: “It read, 
‘Five hundred Filipinos wanted to work in Wenatchee Valley,’ or some- 
thing like that, and now they don’t want us, so we will go home. I 
am going to catch a freight train to-night if they will let me. I am 
dead broke, no food, and I'll have to get back.” 


THIRTY CENTS AN HOUR 
Small said he agreed to pay the Filipino boys 30 cents an hour, 


explaining that women working on the machines receive a piece wage, 


their average income being 30 and 85 cents an hour. The shift is 10 
hours long, he said. 

Though both sides were dubious of the protection given the Filipinos, 
Chief of Police Evans said to-day: They are American citizens and it 
is our duty to protect them. The police will use every effort to keep 


from having any violence, and order will be maintained.“ 


OMAK WORKERS RESENT PRESENCE OF FILIPINOS 


Omak, September 20.—Late last night groups of workers in pastime 
clubs and on the streets made the presence of Filipino labor in five Omak 
orchards their sole topic of conversation. Many threats were heard, 
and it is understood about 150 idle white and Indian laborers here are 
taking steps to organize against bringing in Filipino labor at this time 
when there is no shortage of help and therefore no emergency. 

Two truck loads of Filipinos were brought in Saturday night by local 
growers and distributed, Their presence was not known to local em- 
ployees until yesterday afternoon, but information was soon passed 
among those looking for jobs, and by last night the situation was tense. 

J. S. Courtright, who has charge of the Omak employment office, some 
time ago refused to list any Filipinos for hire in his office, maintaining 
there was as yet sufficient white and Indian labor available in the valley, 
and he is personally opposed to their introduction into the Okanogan 
Valley. 

W. G. DeMarsh, secretary of the Okanogan Valley Horticultural & 
Traffic Association, late yesterday afternoon disclaimed any knowledge of 
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the presence of Filipinos in Omak and declared the organization of 
which he is secretary had nothing to do with their importation and that 
he was not responsible for their presence. 

Growers and harvest hands alike maintain there is no need of the 
Fillpinos at this time, for there Is no shortage of help. They are get- 
ting 5 cents a box, and yesterday picked on an average of 75 boxes. 
They board themselves. 


— 


[From the Post-Intelligencer] 


FILIPINOS Grr Icy RECEPTION at CASHMERE—IMPORTED FRUIT WORKERS 
ESCORTED Back Over BLewnerr Pass BY COMMITTEE OF 150 CrTIZENS 


CASHMERE, September 19.—Attempt of a reputed Puget Sound fruit- 
buying concern, buyers of apples on trees in orchards here, to import 
Filipino labor to pick and pack their fruit, failed last night when 150 
Cashmere district citizens met two bus loads of the Fillpinos and es- 
corted the busses and their passengers back over Blewett Pass. 

The local “reception committee" was made up of orchard owners, 
fruit workers, and other Cashmere citizens, according to information 
obtainable this morning. 

While many of the Filipinos appeared terror stricken while being 
escorted out of the valley, observers here agree there was neither vio- 
lence nor threat of violence during the deportation. 


TOLD To “ KEEP GOING” 


Observers stated to-day that two Seattle busses, loaded with between 
40 and 80 Filipinos, were met at Dryden, 4 mlles west of Cashmere, by 
about 150 Cashmere men about 9 o'clock last night. 

Drivers were warned that their passengers would not be allowed to 
get out of the busses. After about 80 minutes, during which the local 
crowd assembled automobiles, the busses were escorted out of Dryden, 
back over Blewett Pass. On passing the summit, some 35 miles from 
Cashmere, the drivers were told to “keep going” and to not return to 
this valley. It is believed here the busses returned, with their passen- 
gers, to Seattle. 

These men spend their money locally, it is argued, whereas the 
Filipinos would work sensonally only, live cheaply, and take their 
earnings out of the valley when finished. 


FEELING RUNNING HIGH 


Feeling is running high throughout the valley here to-day. Business 
men and orcbard owners appear as deeply concerned as fruit workers 
over the menace of Filipino labor. These, as was suggested, would 
displace many local workers who make their homes here. Many own 
small tracts, which they operate, and they are available to help in all 
stages of the fruit season, ranging from cherries to late apples. 

[From the Wenatchee Daily World, September 19, 1928. Note: Cash- 
mere is 12 miles from Wenatchee] 


FILIPINOS Driven FROM VALLEY RANCH BY ANGRY WORKERS— WHITES 
REFUSE TO ALLOW IMPORTATION OF LABORERS 


CasnuMenw, September 10.—Twenty-five Filipinos who left Seattle 
yesterday morning by truck for Cashmere, where they were to be em- 
ployed on the Fifth Avenue Orchard Co.'s ranches, are supposedly back 
in Seattle this afternoon after a trip to Wenatchee Valley and back, 
with very little stay here, 

The Filipinos arrived last night a little after 8 o'clock, and on 
reaching their destination on No. 1 ranch of the Fifth Avenue Co., a 
corporation controlled by Skinner & Eddy, Seattle, the company super- 
intendent and the spokesman of the gang were informed by 50 or 60 
apple pickers, most of them transients who are here for the apple 
harvest but who have not secured work yet, that “this valley was not 
a healthy place,“ and the best thing they could do would be to return 
to their starting point. 

After a short discussion between leaders of the apple pickers and 
Supt. Earl Babcock and the spokesman for the Filipinos the latter 
headed back over the Cascades and were escorted part way up Blewett 
Pass by half a dozen or more cars of “ pickers.” 


ALL PEACEFUL 


The whole affair was peaceful and consumed very little time, but the 
determination of the white pickers, who did not want “ foreign” labor 
competing with them, was sufficient to convince the new arrivals they 
were not wanted in this section. 

Agitation against the Filipinos began yesterday morning when a 
report was circulated on the streets of Cashmere that 500 of them 
were belng imported to work on the Fifth Avenue ranches this fall 
and therefore no extra help was needed. 

The report swept like wild fire through the pool halis, where hands 
for the harvest congregate until they have secured work, and agitation 
began to spring up against the islanders. First reports were to the 
effect that the men would arrive by rail and between 50 and 60 men 
were gathered at the station when the Great Northern train pulled in 
at 4.17 p. m. No demonstration was staged when it became known the 
Filipinos were not on the train, but leaders of the gang questioned 
passengers. 
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One report was forthcoming from a passenger and his wife that a 
earload of Filipinos had been on the train but their car had been 
switched off at Index, a town on the other side of the divide. 

This led others to make more inquiries and shortly after rumors 
were circulated that the men would be brought over in stages later in the 
evening. 

About 8 o'clock a stage load, with several private carloads of FIN- 
Dinos, drove up on the main street, and their spokesmen inquired the 
location of the Fifth Avenue orchards. After they were headed west- 
ward to the ranch agitation grew rapidly and shortly afterwards cara 
Packed to the running boards with “ pickers" headed toward the ranches, 
where the ultimatum was issued which caused the withdrawal of the 
men from the valley. 

BABCOCK EXPLAINS 


Earl Babcock, superintendent of the Fifth Avenue Orchards Co., 
stated to the Daily World last night that the Filipinos were being im- 
Ported to work on hill ranches where white labor had always given 
trouble. 

“ Whenever we have rains and picking becomes disagreeable we have 
always had trouble and white labor simply leaves us with the apples 
on the trees. It was for the purpose of getting the crop of the trees 
so that it could be sold that we got the Filipinos in,” he sald, “and 
we were paying them the going wages, 4%4 cents a box during the season 
and 5 cents if they stayed it out.“ 


{From the Wenatchee Daily World, September 27, 1928] 


Labor UNION Here OPPOSED To FILIPINOS—SUGGESTIONS FOR PEACEFUL 
SETTLEMENT or SERIOUS PROBLEM Ann SOLICITED 


At a well-attended representative meeting of the Wenatchee Central 
Labor Union the following resolutions were adopted, representing the 
attitude of organized labor of Wenatchee and vicinity to employment of 
Filipinos : 

“Whereas it is a well-known fact that the continued prosperity and 
future development of any city, State, or country depends upon the 
living standards enjoyed by the industrial workers, whether steady or 
Seasonal; and 

“Whereas the State of Washington and the Wenatchee Valley are 
known universally as high a standard as any, and better than most com- 
munities; and 

“ Whereas the opposition to Filipino labor is based on living standards 
and contract labor only, and not on any nationality, race hatred, charity, 
or any other issue, but the self-preservation of our own native-born 
citizens, men, women, and children of this valley who will be compelled 
to look elsewhere for a livelibood; and 

“ Whereas past experience of other cities that have indorsed the em- 
ployment of Asiatic labor have resulted in race hatreds, riots, and 
detrimental advertising and finally industrial stagnation; and 

“Whereas millions of dollars have been invested in the rooming 
houses, hotels, meat markets, grocery, department, hardware, and cloth- 
ing stores, amusement enterprises, and other industries that depend to 
a great extent on the trade of the local and transient workers connected 
with the fruit Industries for the thousands of dollars that are put ino 
circulation daily by the these workers; and 

“Whereas the unemployment is at present acute. The community 
chest is a necessity, and plenty of help, both male and female available 
at a living wage: Be it 

“Resolved, That the organized Inbor movement through the Central 
Labor Union invites suggestions from all civic, fraternal, commercial 
organizations, or individuals toward a peaceful settlement of this most 
serious problem confronting this prosperous valley.” 

CENTRAL Lanor UNION. 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, the latter part of the remarks 
of the Senator from Maryland is entirely accurate. It is quite 
true that a situation is developing in reference to Filipino 
laborers on the west coast that may ultimately become more 
or less menacing. It is equally true, sir—and I have followed 
it only in the local press, and because it was a local occurrence 
in places with which I am entirely familiar—it is equally true 
that there have been some riots recently in the State of Cali- 
fornia, and prior to that time I believe in other States; riots, 
I say, using the term generically, because the disturbances 
scarcely rose to the seriousness of riots. It is true that in those 
riots one Filipino, I believe it is asserted, has lost his Hfe, and 
one white man has lost his life. 

The reasons for the difficulties that have arisen are twofold. 
The economic situation enters into them in one aspect, but there 
is another aspect, too, that enters into these difficulties in the 
West, which, I think for the time being, it is as well not to de- 
tail. Both contributing to the present situation make it obvious 
that we should take some notice of what is transpiring and, if 
we can, provide the means ultimately by which another race 
problem such as we have witnessed in the past shall not oceur in 
this country. 
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In so far as that is concerned, I quite agree with what has 
been said by the Senator from Maryland. What has happened 
in the nature of yiolence—not very great—in the State of Cali- 
fornia is unfortunate and to be deplored, but I can assure the 
Senator from Maryland that the lecal authorities in California 
are well able to control the situation, and are controlling it for 
the full protection of every individual, Filipino or white, who 
may need protection. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, the Senator is entirely right 
in that statement, and even the accounts which I have placed 
in the Recorp show that in each case, as far as it was possible 
to do so, the authorities did arrest those who were guilty of 
inciting the riots or bringing bodily harm to the Filipinos. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, it is true that economic con- 
ditions contribute to what is happening. It is equally true, as 
I said before, that the peculiar propensities of the Filipinos 
contribute as well to what is happening, and it is indubitably 
the fact that, recognizing what may transpire, and the rapid in- 
crease in the number of Filipinos in this country, the Congress 
should deal with the subject in some fashion so as to preclude 
the possibility of difficulties which might oceur in the future. 

In the House of Representatives there is pending a bill, in- 
troduced by Representative WELCH, in the endeavor to prevent 
the immigration of Filipinos to this country. I do not know 
how far it has been considered by the House or what has been 
done in respect to it, but I heard the representative of organized 
labor recently before the Committee on Territories of the Sen- 
ate, where the question of Filipino independence was pending, 
say that the great national organization of labor, the Federa- 
tion of Labor, favored that bill. I think I state the fact ac- 
eurately, and the members of the committee who were present 
during the progress of the taking of the testimony will bear 
me out. 

Of course, something must be done. Whether the difficulty 
can be met by granting the Filipinos independence I do not 
know. I confess myself somewhat vexed by the situation, which 
is presented by the demand for the immediate independence of 
the Philippines, and I am perfectly clear that if independence be 
granted, it should be granted because of the love of liberty that 
lies in the heart of every American, rather than upon any 
theory by which any selfish interest thinks that it may profit 
because of that independence. 

I had no sympathy with the testimony to which I listened be- 
fore the committee of those who were willing to accord Filipino 
independence with the design thereafter of choking the Filipinos 
to death economically by a tariff wall or otherwise. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON, I yield. 

Mr. DILL. The Senator recognizes, however, that one of the 
most potent influences that has prevented a fair consideration 
of the love of liberty of which he speaks has been economic and 
financial considerations on the part of those who are interested 
economically in the Philippines. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Exactly; and to deny the Filipinos inde- 
pendence beeause of those selfish interests would, in my opinion, 
be as reprehensible as to grant them independence because some 
farm organizations come before us and say they want the Philip- 
pines given independence in order that they may erect a tariff 
barrier against them thereafter. I have no sympathy with 
either view thus presented, and I hope the determination of the 
committee and of the Congress upon the question will be reached 
solely from a sense of justice, based upon what we have done 
in the past, and promises, if any, that we have made, and 
upon the desire to do that which any people ought to wish to 
do in relation to the aspirations of any other people seeking 
freedom at the hands of those who hold their territory. That is 
the attitude I have with respect to the matter. 

I recognize exactly what the Senator from Washington has 
said, that there are those who have business interests in the 
Philippines who would prevent independence in order that they 
may exploit the Philippines, and I recognize that that ought to 
have no place in the ultimate determination of the question 
before the Congress; but what has been presented recently to 
the committee is the very converse of that, the views of those 
who believe that by granting independence and thereafter eco- 
nomically throttling the Philippines, they will be able to make 
profit themselves. Each plea of that character should be elimi- 
nated from the consideration of this question. 

The Senator from Maryland may have no fear as to the 
safety of Filipinos in the State of California. Their interests 
will be safeguarded by that State. He need have no fear that 
any outrages will be committed upon Filipinos there in any 
respect whatsoever that can be guarded against by the officers 
of the law or by the communities in which those people reside. 
They will be amply protected and safeguarded in every right 
they have. But the question which recurs is one ever recurring 
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in our territory, which is the land of promise of certain races, 
where they seek, with their peculiar habits and their singular 
mode of living, different from ours, to supplant those who are 
part of the community, and who have made the community 
what it is. 

In addition to that, there is a peculiar propensity of our 
Filipino charges which manifests itself in a different degree 
from that ever manifested by any other race that has come 
to us. That propensity, of course, is one that arouses antago- 
nism and hostility among the people in the various communities. 
But the Fiiipinos will be fully protected. I want that to be 
fully understood. They will be amply safeguarded in every 
right and in their personal safety and their personal liberty. 
California will attend to that. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, bearing upon the signifi- 
cant colloguy between the Senator from Maryland and the Sena- 
tor from New York relative to the constitutional authority of 
Congress to grant independence to the Philippine Islands, I may 
say that the office of the legislative counsel of the Senate has 
prepared a very illuminating brief on that subject. While it 
avoids any definitive conclusion, nevertheless its weight of au- 
thority admits of no other interpretation than that the argument 
and the precedents and the logic preponderate in favor of the 
proposition that Congress has the right to give the Philippines 
their independence. I am convinced that this is true. The 
wisdom of granting immediate independence without an interval 
of autonomous trial may be questionable. But I do not believe 
that its legality is questionable. 

While this brief was prepared originally at the request of the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. KING], I am sure he would have 
no objection if it were made available for the entire Senate, and 
I ask unanimous consent that it may be printed in the RECORD 
at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


MEMORANDUM IN RE POWER OF CONGRESS TO GRANT INDEPENDENCE TO 
THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


(By Charles F. Boots, office of the Legislative Counsel, January 13, 1930) 


This memorandum is submitted in response to your request of January 
10, 1930, for legal materials bearing upon the constitutional power of 
Congress to grant independence to the Philippines. 


1, POWER TO ALIENATE TERRITORY 


It is well settled that the Government of the United States has the 
power to acquire territory. As early as 1828 Chief Justice Marshall 
declared “ the Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the 
Union the powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently 
that Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by 
conquest or by treaty.” (American Ins. Co. v. Canter (1828), 1 Pet. 511, 
541.) The power of the United States to acquire Porto Rico and the 
Philippines from Spain was not questioned in the insular cases. (See 
De Lima v. Bidwell (1901), 182 U. S. 1.) And in Wilson v. Shaw 
(1907) (204 U. S. 24, 32) the court said, speaking of the power of the 
United States to acquire sovereignty over the Canal Zone: “ It is too 
late in the history of the United States to question the right of acquiring 
territory by treaty.” An examination of the cases discloses that the 
power of the national Government to acquire territory has been vari- 
ously based upon the war power, the treaty-making power, and the power 
resulting as an attribute of sovereignty possessed by every independent 
nation. 

It would seem that, if in the exercise of its sovereign powers the 
United States may acquire additional territory, the same sovereignty 
would include power to dispose of territory, It is true that there is no 
express constitutional provision granting power to the United States, 
or any branch of the Government thereof, to alienate any portion of its 
territory, unless it be the power given to the Congress under Article IV, 
section 3, paragraph 2, „to dispose of and make all needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States,“ which will be later considered, But neither is there 
any express provision permitting of the acquisition of territory; and yet 
since the beginning of the Government the power has been recognized by 
all branches of the Government of the United States, it has been exer- 
cised on numerous occasions, and has been several times sustained by 
decisions of the Supreme Court. It is also true that no territory 
indisputably under the American flag has ever been alienated, although 
in the exercise of its treaty-making power the United States has, on 
numerous occasions, made boundary adjustments with foreign nations. 
However, these treaties may scarcely be designated as treaties of cession, 
but rather of recognition, although it has been declared that any case 
involving an adjustment of a boundary must include a cession of sup- 
posed rights to territory by one or the other party. Some of the 
treaties involving adjustments of boundaries have even used the term 
“cede.” (See Malcolm, Philippine Constitutional Law, 2d ed., p. 171, 
note 74.) For a discussion on the general power, see Crandall on 
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Treaties, section 99, where the author upholds the power of the United 
States to cede territory, Judge Malcolm’s work, section 57, contains a 
full discussion of the legal phases of the question of the right of the 
United States to cede the Philippine Islands to a foreign power and 
vigorously upholds that right. The author says: 

“If sovereignty permits the United States to secure additional do- 
main, conversely, the same correlative right of sovereignty must permit 
the United States to dispose of its territory. If the President can tni- 
tiata a treaty to annex territory and the Senate can approve the treaty, 
obviously the President and the Senate can, by the same means, cede 
territory. While acquisition is naturally more pleasing to impertalistic 
patriotism than cession, the latter is legally just as constitutional, The 
higher law of national expediency, benefits, or necessity must govern 
the dealings of one country with another. As the United States Su- 
preme Court has sald: ‘It certainly was intended to confer upon the 
Government the power of self-preservation.’ What other great nations 
have done, the United States can do.” (Malcolm, op. cit., p. 170.) 

The most exhaustive argument that has been found against the power 
to alienate territory Is contained In an article by Daniel R. Williams in 
the Virginia Law Review for November, 1925, and reprinted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECOND of April 16, 1926 (67 CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
7585). The author denies the power of the United States by any of its 
agencies to alienate territory once acquired by the United States except 
by constitutional amendment, although tbe article is directed particu- 
larly to the power of Congress to alienate territory. The conclusion of 
the author that the right to allenate sovereignty must come from the 
people in the form of a constitutional amendment would apply equally 
to allenation of territory by treaty or by any other means. Of this 
discussion Professor Willoughby says: 

“The best argument with which the writer is familiar in denial of 
the right of Congress to grant Independence to the Philippines or to 
other areas and thelr inhabitants similarly circumstanced is that of 
Daniel R. Williams in an article contributed to the Virginia Law 
Review. 

“The fact that the Philippine Islands have not been, by Congress, 
‘Incorporated’ Into the United States is without constitutional signifi- 
cance, for it is incontestible that, by the treaty with Spain, they were 
brought under the sovereignty of the United States. That Congress has 
not been expressly given the power to alienate territory which has come 
or been brought under American sovereignty is equally certain. Cer- 
tain also is it that there has been no judicial pronouncement that Con- 
gress has this constitutional power, for there has been no exercise by 


Congress of such a power, and, therefore, no opportunity for its judicial 
examination even were it possible to raise the point in such a manner 


as to enable or compel the courts to pass upon it. Mr. Daniels is, 
however, able to adduce certain judicial statements which possibly imply 
that Congress has not the power in question, and he, as well as Mr. 
Fairchild, are able to adduce certain statements of public men at the 
time of the adoption of the Constitution, and especially in the Virginia 
ratifying convention that the Constitution was not to be construed as 
granting the power. It scarcely needs be said, however, that these 
judicial dicta are obiter, and that statements made by particular in- 
dividuals in the State convention of a particular State at the time the 
Constitution was adopted have no controlling authority. Mr. Williams, 
however, lays emphasis upon the proposition that, in the United States, 
the ultimate sovereignty is in the people, and that, when territory is 
acquired by the United States, it is held in trust for their benefit; and, 
therefore, that they should not be deprived of that right except by an 
express consent thereto given by them to Congress. Here, again, it is 
to be observed that these dicta are obiter, even if they can be held to 
state a legal rather than a moral obligation, or disassociated from the 
facta of the cases In which they were stated, or from the particular 
circumstances surrounding the particular territories which the courts 
had in mind when making them.” (Willoughby on the Constitution of 
the United States, vol. 1, 2d Ed., pp. 422, 423.) 

Willoughby (op. cit., sec. 317) has a lengthy discussion of the power 
of the United States to alienate territory under the treaty-making 
power, ‘The author there considers the statements made by the Su- 
preme Court on the question, together with other authorities, and 
makes the following broad conclusion: 

“In accordance with the principles already lald down in this chapter, 
the author of this treatise Is of the opinion that the United States has, 
through its treaty-making organ, the constitutional power, in cases of 
necessity, to alienate a portion of, or the entire territory of a State or 
States, The same reasoning which supports the power of the United 
States, as a sovereign power in international relations, to annex terri- 
tories, is sufficient to sustain its power to part with them, even should 
the area so parted with be a part of one of the States or include one 
or more of them“ (p. 570). 

See also, the remarks of Senator Watsm of Montana, made at the 
time the Isle of Pines treaty was before the Senate (March 13, 1925, 67 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 1940). Senator WALSH argues in support of 
the power of the United States to surrender territory by treaty. Com- 
pare the remarks of Senator Reed of Missouri (March 13, 1925, 67 
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CONGRESSIONAL Recoxrp, 199), questioning the right of the Senate and 
the Executive by treaty to alienate territory of the United States, and 
suggesting that in the alienation of territory Congress must act. 

As has been suggested, decisive judicial authority upon the power of 
the United States to alienate territory is lacking. In Downes v. Bidwell 
(1901) (182 U. S. 244), Mr. Justice White argued that the United States 
could not by treaty sell or trade away any portion of territory, whether 
within a State or Territory, which has been “ incorporated" into the 
United States. The argument applies only to territory which is an 
integral part of the United States and would not be applicable to the 
Philippine Islands, which have been held not to be incorporated terri- 
tory. Also, it is to be noted that Mr. Justice Brown in De Lima v. 
Bidwell (1901) (182 U. S. 1, 197), one of the same series of cases, 
remarked that when territory is “once acquired by treaty it belongs to 
the United States, and is subject to the disposition of Congress,” and 
Mr. Justice White later on in the opinion referred to above admitted 
that in case of a calamitous war or the necessity of the settlement of 
boundaries “it may be that citizens of the United States may be 
expatriated by the action of the treaty-making power, implied or 
expressly ratified by Congress.“ 

In Lattimer v. Poteet (1840) (14 Pet, 4), the Supreme Court upheld 
a treaty of the United States with an Indian tribe whereby, in the 
course of a boundary adjustment, there was ceded to the Indians an 
area claimed by a State as its own. 

In Kent's Commentaries, volume 1, page 167, note f, that eminent 
authority says: 

“The better opinion would seem to be, that such a power of cession 
of the territory of a State without its consent does reside exclusively 
in the treaty-making power, under the Constitution of the United States, 
yet sound discretion would forbid the exercise of it without the consent 
of the local government who are interested, except in cases of great 
necessity, in which the consent might be presumed.” 

Mr. Justice Story, in answer to a letter addressed to him by Edward 
Everett, the Governor of Massachusetts, asking the opinion of Mr. 
Justice Story concerning a resolution of the Massachusetts Legislature 
presented to Everett for his signature, in which it was declared that no 
power delegated by the Constitution to the United States authorized the 
Government to cede to a foreign nation any territory lying within the 
limits of a State of the Union, replied that he could not admit it to 
be universally true that the Constitution of the United States did not 
authorize the Government to cede to a foreign nation territory within 
the limits of the State, since such a cession might, for example, be 
indispensable to purchase peace, or might be of a nature calculated for 
the safety of both nations or be an equivalent for a like cession on the 
other side. (Willoughby, op. cit., p. 575). Story also declared that 
Chief Justice Marshall was of the opinion that the treaty-making power 
did extend to at least some cases of cession. of territory, 

It is to be noted that many of these authorities suggest that territory 
situated within a State may be ceded, even without the consent of the 
State. This, of course, would seem to strengthen the case of those who 
support the power to alienate the Philippine Islands, which are not 
within the boundaries of any State and are not even an integral part 
of the United States. 

Reference has heretofore been made to the provision of the Consti- 
tution authorizing the Congress to dispose of and make all needful rules 
and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to 
the United States. Williams, in his article cited above, takes the posil- 
tion that this provision of the Constitution contains no authority for 
the assertion of any power to alienate “ sovereignty" as distinguished 
from “ownership,” and cites numerous dicta of the Supreme Court in 
support of his contention. Of this argument, Willoughby says: 

The argument which Mr. Williams makes that the power to alienate 
is not contained in the grant to Congress of the power ‘to dispose of 
and make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or 
other property belonging to the United States“ would be a strong one 
if the Interpretation of this provision were approached as an original 
proposition. It is the opinion of the author of this treatise that a 
proper interpretation of this constitutional provision would restrict its 
application to the proprietary rights of the United States in the property 
within territories subject to the jurisdiction of the United States as well 
as in the States of the Union, but the fact is that the Supreme Court, as 
will be later shown, has repeatedly and definitely committed itself to 
the proposition that this grant relates to political or jurisdictional 
rights of the National Government as well as to proprietary rights, It 
would seem, then, that, giving to the provision this political as distin- 
guished from merely proprietary signification, it would follow that the 
power granted to Congress to dispose of territory belonging to the 
United States implies not merely a right to sell the lands or other 
property of the United States, but to release the political sovereignty of 
the United States over such territories by sale or cession to another 
power or simply by withdrawing its own sovereignty and thus recogniz- 
ing the independence and self-sovereignty of such territory.” (Op. 
cit. 423.) 
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2. POWER TO GRANT INDEPENDENCE TO THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


The foregoing citation of authorities has been principally upon the 
question of the cession of territory, meaning thereby cession to a 
foreign power. Obyiously, the question of Philippine independence 
can not be directly settled on any theory of cession, for until inde- 
pendence becomes a fact there would be no sovereignty with which the 
United States could deal under the treaty-making power. However, 
if it be true that the United States has the right to cede to a foreign 
power territory once belonging to the United States it could scarcely 
be questioned that the United States could release its sovereignty and 
recognize a part of this territory as a free and independent govern- 
ment, On this point, Judge Malcolm asks: 

“If other sovereign powers can recognize former portions of their 
territory as independent, because forced to do so, why can not the 
United States, as a power of equal rank, recognize the Philippines as 
a republic, because she wishes to do so? (Op. cit., p. 181.) 

And Willoughby, concluding his discussion of the power of the 
United States to alienate its territory, says: 

“The constitutional right of the United States to bring what has 
formerly been alien territory under its own sovereignty by other 
processes than through the exercise of the treaty-making power, or 
as incidental to the waging of war, being established, it may be as- 
sumed that, could the question come before it in such a manner as to 
be judicial, that is, nonpolitical in character, the Supreme Court, by a 
parity of reasoning, would hold that Congress has the power to release 
territory from beneath the sovereignty of the United States—alienation 
being the correlative of acquisition. 

„Leaving aside, however, the foregoing observations which have 
been in the nature of a rebuttal of the arguments of those who would 
deny to Congress the right to release sovereignty over territory that 
has once come under the sovereignty of the United States, and ap- 
pronching the matter from the affirmative side, it seems clear to the 
author of this treatise that the constitutional right in question can 
be sustained as a right ‘resulting’ from the fact that, viewed inter- 
nationally, the United States is a sovereign power, and, except as 
expressly limited by the Constitution, is to be viewed as possessing 
within the fleld of international relations all those powers which, by 
general international usage, sovereign and independent States are con- 
ceded to possess, and that, among such conceded powers is that of 
parting with, as well as acquiring, political jurisdiction over terri- 
tory. The propriety of resorting to this attribute of national sover- 
eignty as a source of constitutional authority bas been earlier dis- 
cussed, and further applications of the doctrine appear in connection 
with the discussion of specific matters, as, for example, the exclusion 
and expulsion of aliens, the penalizing of the counterfeiting in the 
United States of the public securities of foreign States, etc., and it 
will be sufficient here again to quote the language of the Supreme Court 
in the case of MacKenzie v. Hare in which it was held that Congress 
might, upon reasonable grounds, deprive American citizens of their 
status as such. The court said: ‘As a government, the United States 
is invested with all the attributes of sovereignty. As it has the char- 
acter of nationality it has the powers of nationality, especially those 
which concern the relations and intercourse with other countries. We 
should hesitate long before limiting or embarrassing such powers.“ 
(Op. cit, pp. 423-424.) 

Speaking directly to this question, Judge Malcolm makes the follow- 
ing observations: 

“ When we endeavor to resolve the question by means of authority, 
we gain little additional light. As before remarked, Mr. Justice Taney 
expressed the view in the Dred Scott case that territory is acquired to 
become a State of the Union, which, of course, conversely means that 
territory is not acquired in order to be relinquished for independent 
existence, One should, however, recollect in connection with this case 
that it went upon the assumption that the right to acquire territory is 
derived from the power to admit States, that this is the only case in 
which this proposition has ever been accepted, and that it is counter to 
the opinions of Marshall and a long list of jurists, and has since been 
judicially ignored. Remembering all this, the language of Taney, 
whether dictum or not, loses its force. The most authoritative expres- 
sion of judicial opinion on the other side is that of Mr. Justice Brown 
in the Insular cases, where he suggests that the Philippines and Porto 
Rico ‘might be permitted to form independent governments.’ An As- 
sistant Attorney General of the United States, at the request of the 
Committee on Insular Affairs of the House of Representatives, rendered 
an opinion holding that the Philippines could be made independent.” 
(Malcolm, op. cit., pp. 176, 177.) 

For a discussion of both sides of the question of the power of Con- 
gress to constitutionally grant independence to the Filipinos, see 179 
North American Reylew (1904), page 282. 

8. MPTHOD OF GRANTING INDEPENDENCE TO PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 


Admitting that the United States may withdraw its sovereignty from 
the Philippine Islands, there remains the question as to how this with- 
drawal shall be accomplished. There is very little authority on this 
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point. Judge Malcolm inquires “And if Congress, or its agent, the 
President, shall recognize the Philippines to be a sovereignty, how long 
on such a political question would a litigant have standing in court?” 
The reference to the President as the agency of Congress doubtless 
means the President acting pursuant to legislative authority, and thus 
construed the statement apparently suggests a legislative act as the 
proper means. Moreover, Mr. Justice Brown, in De Lima v. Bidwell 
(1901) (182 U. S. 197), remarked that when territory is once ac- 
quired by treaty, it belongs to the United States and is subject to the 
disposition of Congress.” 

Unquestionably, if the granting of independence is based upon the 
power to dispose of and make rules and regulations respecting the ter- 
ritory of the United States it will require legislation by the Congress, 
since that power is granted to the Congress under the Constitution. 

Professor Willoughby, concluding his discussion on the principal ques- 
tion, observes : 

“Tt is to be repeated that the foregoing discussion has had exclusive 
relation to the alienation of American territory by other processes than 
the exercise of the treaty-making power. That, through an exercise of 
the treaty power, American territory may be alienated is abundantly 
clear, as will be later shown. Of course, however, this power could not 
be availed of if the United States should decide to grant full independ- 
ence to the Philippine Islands or to any other area, for, in such case, 
not until such independence became a fact would there be any other 
sovereignty with which the United States could deal by means of a 
treaty. In other words, the United States could, by a treaty, recognize 
the independence of the islands, but it could hardly be held, as a 
logical proposition, that the independence owed its existence to the 
treaty.” (Op. cit., p. 425.) 

And as bearing directly upon the method of disposition, Willoughby 
says: 

“Should territory be alienated to a foreign power, it would seem 
that this would have to be done by treaty. Should, however, the 
alienation be by the way of granting independence to a particular terri- 
tory, as, for example, Porto Rico or the Philippine Islands, this could 
be done by joint resolution.” (Op. cit., p. 576.) 

It would seem to be only logical that, since the treaty-making power 
may not be resorted to, owing to the lack of an independent severelgnty 
with which to deal, legislative action would be the only solution. It 
would scarcely be contended that a concurrent resolution of the Con- 
gress, requiring no executive approval, would suffice. Nor would it 
seem appropriate or competent for the Executive of his own volition to 
release the sovereignty of the United States, although it is to be noted, 
conversely, that the sovereignty of the United States over the eastern 
Samoan Islands apparently rested upon the acceptance by the President 
of the cession made by the chiefs of those islands, until the Congress 
enacted legislation during the Seventieth Congress accepting, ratifying, 
and confirming the cessions, 

Supplementing the little authority there is bearing upon the question, 
some support for the competency of release of sovereignty by legislative 
action may be found in the precedents for thus annexing territory, as in 
the case of Hawaii and Texas, and, more recently, of eastern Samoa. 
The annexation of Texas by joint resolution may be justified under the 
power granted to Congress to admit new States into the Union, but 
this, of course, could furnish no precedent for Hawaii. Of the Texas 
and Hawaii cases Professor Willoughby has this to say: 

“Though it thus appears that territory may be annexed without the 
consent of the people, it has not yet been shown that, in fact, a legis- 
lative act is constitutionally adequate for the purpose, It has been 
shown that the admission of Texas by a joint resolution of Congress 
directly into the Union as a State could be justified as an exercise of 
the power given to Congress by the Constitution to admit new States 
into the Union, and did not, therefore, establish a precedent for the 
annexation of Hawaii. To the author's mind the annexation of Hawaii 
by legislative act was constitutionally justified upon the same ground 
that the extension of American sovereignty by statute over the Guano 
Islands was justified, namely, as an exercise of a right springing from 
the fact that, in the absence of express constitutional prohibition, the 
United States as a sovereign nation bas all the power that any sover- 
eign nation is recognized by international law and practice to have 
with reference to such political questions as the annexation of ter- 
ritory.” 

* s * + * * . 

“The question as to the constitutionality of the annexation of Texas 
or of Hawaii has never been directly raised and passed upon by the 
Supreme Court of the United States. In fact, however, the court has, 
of course, impliedly recognized the validity of the annexation, both of 
Texas and Hawaii, in every case in which it has enforced the laws of, 
or Federal laws relating to, these territories, That the point has not 
been directly raised is due to the principle uniformly declared by the 
court when the point has, in other instances, been raised that the ter- 
ritorial limits of sovereignty is a question the decision of which by 
the political branches of the Government is absolutely binding upon its 
judiciary” (pp. 429-430). 
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In conformity with your request this memorandum expresses no opin- 
fon upon the constitutional questions involved, but merely presents 
pertinent legal materials from the authorities; and in the latter respect 
does not purport to be exhaustive. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Cranes F. Boots, 
Assistant Counsel, Office of the Legislative Counsel. 
Hon, Wititas H. Kine, 
United States Senate. 
JANUARY 13, 1930. 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I was very much interested in the 
statements of the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] and 
the statements of the Senator from California [Mr. JOHNSON] 
regarding the development of the movement for Filipino inde- 
pendence. Luckily, there have been no serious riots in the 
State of Washington. But the conditions that brought about 
the riots in California exist in a lesser degree in the State 1 
represent, 

While I sympathize and agree fully with the high plane on 
which the Senator from California would place the subject of 
Filipino independence, I can not close my eyes to the fact that 
the reason why the law that was passed granting the Filipinos 
the present governmental status which they enjoy failed to 
give independence in its provisions then, primarily because of 
financial considerations on the part of those who were inter- 
ested in exploiting the Philippines. 

It was my privilege as a Member of the other body to have a 
part in the passage of that bill, and the reason why it was im- 
possible to provide in that legislation for the independence of 
the Philippines at a certain stated time, as provided in the 
Senate bill, was that those who were representing people who 
had financial interests in the Philippines by which they hoped 
to develop and exploit them made it impossible to put such a 
provision in the bill. 

I think it is only natural that those who have a financial 
interest in the Philippines being given their independence, as 
well as those who have a financial interest against such inde- 
pendence, will present their case and will argue it and will have 
their influence in the decision of that question. 

I think the matter of the immigration of the Filipinos to this 
country is a most serious consideration. They have not only 
affected the labor situation in the orchards and in the fields in 
the country districts of the Pacific coast section of the country, 
but they are entering the industries of this section of the United 
States as well. The colored race have been somewhat inclined 
to accept the positions allotted to them by their white brothers 
in certain industries and certain activities. We are all familiar 
with the fact that the Pullman porters on the trains of this 
country are practically entirely of the colored race. They seem 
to make excellent porters. They seem to be willing to do that 
kind of work, Yet I find that on the railroad trains running 
from Chicago casta considerable number of Filipinos have come 
in and taken the places of the colored porters, and I am informed 
that they secure those places because they are willing to work 
at a lower wage than the poor plttance—and I can not describe 
it by any other term—that is paid the colored men by the 
Pullman Co. 

I think that 


is a serious consideration, when the colored 
people, who are willing to do the work they are doing, should 
have even those positions taken away from them by the Fili- 


pinos who come here, I think these considerations necessarily 
will come into a discussion of the question of Philippine inde- 
pendence, 

I have been for the Independence of the Filipinos ever since 
I understood their relation to this country and understood 
their desires under the principles of our Government, But I 
have found it impossible to get all Members of Congress to con- 
sider the matter entirely on the basis of the question of liberty 
and the rights of men, and have found that financial considera- 
tions enter into this problem. When the question comes up 
those of us who are anxious from the standpoint of the love of 
liberty of men, from the standpoint of justice and equality to 


all men everywhere, will inevitably bring forward the economic | 


arguments that will combat the economic arguments made by 
those on the other side who, by preventing independence, hope 
to gain financial advantage. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take more time on this now, 
but I could not sit silent and refrain from expressing my views 
and giving vent again to my earnest hope that the Senate may 


have opportunity to vote on the question, and that we will do 
justice to those people in that far-away part of the world, and 
give them the same right we have always craved for ourselves, | 


their right to have their under their own 
control. 
Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, it was not my intention at this 


time to address the Senate on the subject of Philippine inde- 


own government 
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pendence, but the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] has 
called the attention of the Senate to the murder of a Filipino 
in California, which has precipitated some discussion. In rela- 
tion to the presence of Filipinos in the United States, the 
hearings before our committee have disclosed that there are 
68,000 Filipinos here, some 13,000 of them in the State of Cali- 
fornia. The representative of union labor, Mr. Hushing, in 
discussing the matter before our committee, called attention to 
the fact that emigration might be controlled by the quota regu- 
lations of the immigration act so that our Government could 
control the character and the kind of immigrants that come 
here from every portion of the world. By previous legislation 
we had restricted Asiatic entry, but at the present time and 
until independence is granted to the Philippines there can be no 
control over this vast and increasing immigration to the United 
States from the Philippine Islands, 

It is true, as the Senator from Californin [Mr. Jonnson] 
said, that the subject may drift into a lower plane than that of 
liberty and redeeming a national promise. Our committee 
has already heard from the three great national farm organi- 
zations of America asking for Philippine independence. We 
have heard from the great national dairy organizations. We 
have heard from union labor. We are now hearing from the 
manufacturers of the United States. It is an acute subject, 
which has added to it the selfish motives of protection as de- 
scribed by the Senator from California, but that selfish motive 
should not obscure discussion of the fundamentals of honesty, 
the keeping of a national promise, the violation of a promise, 
the expressions of our President and of our great men upon 
the subject. 

The matter came up during the tariff debate and the distin- 
guished Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] was about to 
address the Senate upon the subject when the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BrneHam], the chairman of the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs, rose and stated to the Senate 
that in his opinion that was not the time or the place to inter- 
ject the subject of Philippine independence. The Senator from 
Nebraska then took his seat because that seemed to satisfy him 
that the matter would be brought before the Senate this session 
and would be discussed and passed upon. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would like to add to what the Senator has 


| said that on that occasion I accepted the promise of the chair- 


man of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs that 
the matter would be considered by the committee and reported 
to the Senate so the Senate might have an opportunity at this 
session to vote upon the question. I accepted that promise and 
agreed then not to push the amendment or to say anything 
further about it, because I realized it was not the right place 
to discuss it on the tariff bill. But I assert again that it was 
the only opportunity we had, that the committee had not 
brought in any report, that they had pigeonholed the resolu- 
tion, and when I was assured by the chairman of the committee 
that a report would be made, and that we would at this session 
be given an opportunity to vote on the question of Philippine 
independence, I accepted it and agreed to say nothing further, 
and I said nothing further and took no further action on the 
subject so far as the tariff bill is concerned, 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I see that the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Bixd han! is present. I would like to ask 
the Senator from Connecticut if he has the same understanding 
of the subject that the Senator from Nebraska had—that is, a 
promise to bring in the measure this session and secure a vote 
upon it? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, my understanding was stated 
exactly by the Senater from Nebraska. We have already had 
two long hearings. The first part has been published. Others 
desire to be heard in the near future, and another hearing will 
be had on the 3d of February. Still others have asked to be 
heard on the 10th of February. I hope we can complete the 
hearings by the 10th of February, but we are now in the process 
of holding hearings. Seme people a long way off desire to be 
heard, As the Senator from Nebraska knows, my intention was 
to hold hearings during the first part of December, but by 
request of our friends from the Philippines who could not get 
here until after Christmas, the first hearings were held in 
accordance with their convenience. Those who favor inde- 
pendence haye been given a full opportunity to state their 
views, and those who ure opposed to independence will also be 
given a full opportunity to express their views. As soon as 
may be thereafter the bill will be reported to the Senate, either 
favorably or unfavorably, or with amendments, as the com- 
mittee may determine. 
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Mr. HAWES. While we were holding hearings on the subject 
it was a little remarkable in the element of time. Notice was 
given in the Senate Chamber by the Senator from Connecticut 
that hearings would be held. We held one hearing and then the 
chairman adjourned the hearings for a week. We had another 
hearing and then the ehairman adjourned the hearing for an- 
other week, At the last hearing the chairman gave notice that 
he would call another meeting of the committee. I know of no 
more important subject than this, a great national subject, and 
why we can not have continuous hearings day after day, as we 
do on other subjects, and conclude the matter so that it can be 
brought before the Senate is something that I can not under- 
stand. I am under the impression, Mr. President, that the 
delay has back of it the purpose of delay. Manufacturers want 
to be heard and already propaganda has been started against 
Philippine independence by a little group in New York City, 
who put human liberty, national promise, and economie conflict 
aside because they believe they might sell a dollar's less of 
goods to the Filipinos, 

I understand we have the promise of the chairman of the 
committee to give the Senate an opportunity to vote at this 
Session upon the question of Philippine independence, and I am 
entirely satisfied with the promise. I am glad the chairman of 
the committee has repeated it so there may be no misunder- 
standing about it, 


GRAND RIVER CONDUIT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I report back favorably from the Com- 
mittee on Commerce without amendment the bill (S. 3152) to 
legalize a combined sewer and submarine cable constructed 
under the Grand River near the pumping station on Market 
Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich., and submit a report (No. 145) 
thereon. This is purely a routine authorization for the con- 
struction of a municipal conduit under Grand River at Grand 
Rapids, Mich. Inasmuch as there is some urgency in the matter, 
I ask for the immediate consideration of the bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The bill will be read for the infor- 
mation of the Senate. 

The Chief Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sewer with cable ducts constructed by 
the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., under the Grand River near the pump- 
ing station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich., be, and the same 
is hereby, legalized to the same extent and with like effect as to all 
existing or future laws and regulations of the United States, as if the 
permit required by the existing laws of the United States in such cases 
made and provided had been regularly obtained prior to the construction 
of such sewer with cable ducts: Provided, That any changes in said 
structure which the Secretary of War may deem necessary and order in 
the interest of navigation shall be promptly made by the owner thereof. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill. 

The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


Is there objection to the immediate 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


Mr. BLEASH. Mr. President, there is on the calendar a bill, 
Calendar No. 140, which should be passed immediately. I will 
ask the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] if he will permit us to 
take up Calendar No. 140, House bill 5676. It has been passed 
unanimously by the House, and the Senate Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads have reported it unanimously with 
amendments. All of the States are interested in it. It is to 
provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads. Some of the roads on account 
of floods we have had over the country are now in very bad 
condition. I do not think consideration of the bill will lead to 
any discussion. I would like to have it taken up and passed 
now. 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, we have been in session an 
hour now and not a word has been said about the tariff bill, 
which is supposed to be before the Senate. I have no objection 
to consideration of the bill mentioned by the Senator from 
South Carolina provided it does not lead to discussion. 

Mr. BLEASRH. If it does, I shall withdraw my request. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 5616) to amend 
the aet entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes, which had been reported 
from the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads with amend- 
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ments. The first amendment was, on page 2, after section 2, to 
insert the following as section 3: 


Suc, 3. Section 6 of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, is further amended so that the limitation of payments which 
the Secretary of Agriculture may make is increased to $25,000 per 
mile, exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet clear span: 
Provided, That the limitation of payments herein provided shall apply 
to the public-land States, except that the same is hereby increased In 
proportion to the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by 
section 11 of the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An 
act to provide that the United States shall aid the States in the con- 
struction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 
11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved November 9, 1921, as amended. The provisions of this section 
relating to the limitation of payments per mile which the Secretary 
of Agriculture may make shall apply to all funds heretofore appro- 
priated and available for payment to the States on the date of approval 
of this amendatory act and to all sums hereafter appropriated for car- 
rylng out the provisions of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended and 
supplemented. 


So as to make the bill read: 


Be it enacted, etc., That for the purposes of carrying out the provi- 
sions of the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes," approved July 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the following 
additional sums, to be expended according to the provisions of such act 
as amended; The sum of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1932; the sum of $125,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 
1933, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
in addition to the authorization approved In section 1 of the act of May 
26, 1928, the additional sum of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1931, to be expended in accordance with the provisions of the 
Federal highway acts and all amendments thereof and supplementary 
thereto. 

Sec. 3. Section 6 of such act of July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, is further amended so that the limitation of payments which 
the Secretary of Agriculture may make is Increased to $25,000 per mile, 
exclusive of the cost of bridges of more than 20 feet clear span: Pro- 
vided, That the limitation of payments herein provided shall apply to 
the public-land States, except that the same is hereby increased in pro- 
portion to the increased percentage of Federal aid authorized by section 
11 of the act entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act to provide 
that the United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post roads, and for other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended 
and supplemented, and for other purposes,” approved November 9, 1921, 
as amended, The provisions of this section relating to the limitation of 
payments per mile which the Secretary of Agriculture may make shall 
apply to all funds heretofore appropriated and available for payment to 
the States on the date of approval of this amendatory act and to all 
sums hereafter appropriated for carrying out the provisions of such act 
of July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented. 

Spc. 4. All acts or parts of acts in any way inconsistent with the 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect 
on its passage. 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, what is the bill? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will read the title of the 
bill. 

The Chief Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. FESS. Is this the bill that carries $125,000,000? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr, BLEASE. It is a House bill unanimously reported by the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. FESS. All right; I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the additional 
amendment. 

The Carr CLERK. Renumber sections 3 and 4. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
is agreed to. 

The bill was reported to the Senate as amended, and the 
amendments were concurred in. 

The amendments were ordered to be engrossed and the bill to 
be read a third time. 

The bill was read the third time and passed. 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN MONTANA 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the Rxecorp an editorial from the Helena Independent of tho 


1930 


23d instant relative to prohibition enforcement in Montana and 
United States District Attorney Wellington D. Rankin. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[Editorial from the Helena (Mont.) Independent of Thursday, January 
23, 1930) 
WHAT DO THEY WANT? 


From the Helena evening paper we learn that Republican leaders 
are seeking to have a successor appointed to United States District 
Attorney Wellington D. Rankin, whose term will expire soon. The 
dispatch does not intimate who these “ leaders" are. We had supposed 
that Mr. Rankin was one of the leaders himself, having defeated half a 
dozen or more “leaders” for the gubernatorial nomination in 1928. 

But assuming that there are some “ leaders’ or near leaders or tenth 
carbon copies of leaders trying to displace Mr. Rankin, this newspaper 
wonders what the Republican Party wants, anyway, and who does the 
party desire to have displace Mr. Rankin? 

President Hoover is committed to continue every effort to try out the 
“noble experiment" called prohibition. If the leaders mentioned by 
the Montana Record-Herald are lu accord with President Hoover, they 
had better indorse Mr. Rankin for reappointment. The fact that they 
are credited with trying to displace him would Indicate that Montana 
Republicans are not in sympathy with Mr. Hoover and his Anti-Saloon 
League administration. 

Mr. Rankin has certainly made a record In prosecuting those charged 
with violation of the liquor laws, It is doubtful whether the Repub- 
licans could pick a candidate for district attorney who would be as 
vigorous and as industrious as Mr. Rankin in his pursuit of bootleggers 
and in successfully abating or padlocking places where liquor is said to 
have been sold, 

Are the Republican “ leaders” trying to displace Rankin to be con- 
sidered “wet” ? Do they want a let-up in padlock proceedings, fearing 
half the business property in Montana cities will have Federal abate- 
ment notices posted on their doors? If they want to see the liquor laws 
more openly violated and bootlegging get less attention from the district 
attorney, they will continue to look for a successor for Rankin; but If 
they want to help Herbert Hoover, Clarence True Wilson, and Bishop 
Cannon, they will urge Mr. Rankin's reappointment. 

As for the Independent, it could scarcely be asked to ludorse Mr. 
Rankin. He is too efficient in the prosecution of people who are charged 
We would like to see a district 


with Ignoring the “ noble experiment.” 
attorney who would refuse to prosecute any person or persons charged 


with selling intoxicating liquor to any Federal snoop. Perhaps the Re- 
publican “leaders” are in agreement with this newspaper and are 
determined to have a district attorney who will slow down on prosecut- 
ing the small offenders against the prohibition laws. If that is their 
idea, we are with them, but the chances are the Anti-Saloon League 
will loom up as having more to say about it than the anonymous leaders 
of republicanism in Montana, and Rankin will go back on the job. 


THE LEAGUE OF NATIONS 


Mr. RANSDELL. Mr. President, I wish to call the attention 
of the Senate to an admirable article from the pen of Parker 
Thomas Moon, entitled “The League Survives Its Obsequies,” 
which appeared in the New Republic of the 22d instant. Mr. 
Moon describes In a most interesting way the first 10 years of 
the League of Nations, which wus created January 10, 1920, 
under the leadership of Woodrow Wilson. This world eombine 
for peace has 54 members, embracing all the great nations of 
the earth except Russia and the United States, and its accom- 
plishments have been very remarkable. 

Mr. Moon says: 


Euch year more Americans seem to be making the discovery that 
what Woodrow Wilson fought for at Paris and died for in Washington 
was, and is, a world-wide attempt to realize America’s noblest ideals, 
Many a name will be forgotten by history before that of the President 
of the United States who earned the grateful recognition of mankind 
as Founder of the League of Nations." 


He continues: 


Secretary Kellogg at length announced our willingness to “ cooperate 
freely, fully, and helpfully with the league in matters of genuine inter- 
national concern,” and Mr. Hoover has reaffirmed the policy. * * * 
America can not afford to be voiceless in international economic legisla- 
tion ; still less can we afford to be “not present” In humanitarian and 
scientific meetings. 


The league 

Has proved itself to be the most effective mechanism yet devised to 
promote the settlement of disputes before they reach the stage of arous- 
ing an irresistible war spirit. It has settled disputes involving great 
powers as well as disputes among small powers. 

The problem of cooperntion would, of course, be much simpler if the 
United States were a voting member of the League of Nations. I do 
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not venture to predict how soon it will happen, but I am convinced that 
the United States will eventually find membership and leadership pref- 
erable to cooperation. The prodigal parent will return. 


Mr. Moon has made a valuable contribution to one of the most 
important subjects confronting the world, and I invite the care- 
ful perusal of his article by every lover of peace. 

I ask that it be printed in the Recorp in connection with my 
remarks. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 3 


[From the New Republic, January 22, 1930) 
THE LEAGUE SURVIVES ITS OBSEQUIES 


To say that its friends have expected too much, and its enemies too 
little, of the League of Nations, would be the approved manner of pref- 
acing an attempt to be judicious about the league’s achievements dur- 
ing these past 10 years. One might, however, say the opposite. Isola- 
tionists, who dreaded the league as a “superstate,” imputed to it more 
strength and more masterful ways than it bas yet displayed. On the 
other band, many friendly optimists underestimated the actual develop- 
ment of economic and humanitarian activities at Geneva. “Almost 
nobody dreamed," Mr. David Hunter Miller records, “how busy the 
league would have to be.” 

As a matter of fact, the league has surprised many of its friends and 
most of its enemies. It has made prophecy risky. Doctor Stresemann 
must have smiled as he presided over the League Council, if he remem- 
bered the solemnity with which it had been predicted that the league 
would be but a league of victors against vanquished. Nor has the 
league wholly fulfilled the hopes of those who regarded the covenant as 
a charter of Utopia. It bas not even justified the expectations of Sena- 
tor Lodge! As for President Harding, who lamented too soon and per- 
haps too cheerfully the demise of the failed League of Versailles,” the 
supposed corpse survived not only its obsequies but its mourner, 

What vitiated many early verdicts was a mistaken belief that the 
league was an utter novelty. Hoped for at Paris in 1919, conceived at 
Versailles the same summer, legally created on January 10, 1920, and 
born in the flesh six days later, the infant was no babe in swaddling 
clothes, but a group of grizzled diplomats, meeting together In the Salle 
de l'Horloge, exchanging compliments and holding a brief council ses- 
sion. At its inception, tbe league consisted of men who brought with 
them Into that historic room generations of militarism, secular national 
aims, imperialism, and ancient boundary feuds. Such a league could 
be no superstate, when its members were ultranationalists. It could 
not end imperialism, It was no Messiah. It was an organization of 
experienced men attempting to solve old problems by a new technique. 

There was also a new spirit. Sacrifice and disillusionment had com- 
bined to revolt the hearts of millions against secret diplomacy, im- 
perialism, and war. A watchful Welshman had seen the new spirit of 
the masses and attempted to be its spokesman, in the amazing address 
on war aims which he delivered on January 5, 1918; but with greater 
sincerity and courage Woodrow Wilson had succeeded where Lloyd 
George falled. Perhaps never in history has a great ideal won such 
immediate acclaim. Though, for a time, it may have seemed too fragile 
to endure the violence of the peace-making and the buffets of party 
battles, in reality it was so strong, so vital, that it has emerged from 
the ordeal and is now revolutionizing world politics. 

It may be that In law the league is based upon the first 26 articles 
of the Versnilles treaty. Historically, however, the league rests also 
upon this spirit and upon certain realities of modern transportation, 
commerce, finance, and statecraft, certain long-term trends of history. 
Their influence upon Geneva is what so many friends and critics of the 
league were at first slow to perceive. 

Two of these trends have contributed greatly to the vitality of the 
league. Had their nature been better understood, President Harding 
would never have mistaken Geneva for a mortuary chapel. 

To begin with, there is something that may be called “ positive inter- 
nationalism "—that is to say, international cooperation in the positive 
tasks of peace rather than in the negation of war. This was not the 
purpose envisaged in some of the early drafts of the covenant. The 
bulk of the covenant is concerned with other matters. Yet no fewer 
than 7 of the 11 principal departments or sections of the Geneva secre- 
tariat fall under this heading: Economie and financial, communications 
and transit, health, intellectual cooperation and international bureaus, 
social questions and opium traffic, mandates, administrative questions 
and minorities. They account for much more than half of the league's 
activity anda great deal of its success. 

Two propositions regarding this positive internationalism are almost 
self-evident. The first is, that it is the necessary concomitant of 
modern means of transportation and communication. It is not an ar- 
tificial creation of Versailles or Geneva, The steamship, the railroad, 
the telegraph, wireless, the automobile, the airplane, radio, each in 
turn has necessituted international agreements. Modern communica- 
tions had begun to create a practical internationalism before the league 
was born. They would continue to do so if there were no league, That 
is no slur on the league's utility, but a proof of it. 
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Steamship, railway, automobile, and telegraph have knit so close the 
world web of commerce, finance, and labor as to make international 
economic legislation a growing necessity. Even before the war there 
was a world-wide network of commercial treaties and agreements on 
such matters as traffic across frontiers, publication of customs tariffs, 
standardization of weights and measures. Since the war the 
trend has become more obvious and more compelling. That is why 
the league's economic and financial organization and the organization 
for communications and transit, as well as the international labor 
office have outgrown initial expectations. p 

The second proposition is that such cooperation has been greatly facili- 
tated by the organization and technique of the league (and the Interna- 
tional Labor Office). Progress before the war was hesitant, inefficient, 
spotty, because for each new problem it was necessary first to persuade 
the officials of some national foreign office to take the initiative in 
enlling and arranging for a conference; because conferences too often 
lacked information and discussed ill-prepared plans; because conferences 
so often adjourned leaving no permanent organization to press for 
ratification and fulfillment of signed agreements. The league’s per- 
manent staff or secretariat and the associated expert commissions and 
committees are not only in a better position to provide systematic initia- 
tive for needed measures, but they collect data, supply documents, fron 
out preliminary difficulties, prepare agenda, and provide impartial secre- 
tarial service for the conferences which the league so frequently calls. 
Moreover, the league supplies the continuing organization, to watch 
over the ratification and execution of agreements and to work for their 
improvement and extension. In short, the league represents a signifi- 
cant improvement in the technique of constructive diplomacy. 

The results achieved through this Geneva technique are too many and 
too specialized to bear summary here. One can only give instances and 
suggestions. The financial rehabilitation of Austria and Hungary was 
an achievement dificult to imagine before it happened. The health 
work of the league is widely known and popularly appreciated, but what 
needs emphasis here is the contrast between the modest pre-war labors 
of the International Office of Public Health, established in 1907, and 
the aggresive warfare waged against disease by the health organization 
of the league since 1920, fighting typhus in eastern Europe, distributing 
telegraphic reports of epidemics in far eastern ports, sending out wire. 
less broadcasts during the European influenza epidemic of 1926, grant- 
ing scholarships for the study of particular diseases, investigating infant 
mortality, standardizing antidiphtheritic and other serums, and organiz- 
ing exchanges of public health officials, 

In greater or less degree one discovers Geneva has speeded up neces- 
sary international action in the most varied fields. A glance at the 
latest list of agreements and conventions concluded under the league's 
auspices affords some idea of the number and range of projects which 
have already been written into treaties—commercial arbitration, cus- 
toms formalities, communications and transit, standardization of eco- 
nomie statistics, prevention of counterfeiting, removal of certain import 
and export restrictions, transit cards for emigrants, traffic in women and 
children, suppression of obscene publications, abolition of slavery, the 
munitions traffic, an international relief union. * * * 

If my two propositions are granted it js clear that in the field of 
economic and humanitarian cooperation the league has been reinforced 
by a vigorous trend of contemporary life, and has in turn strengthened 
that trend. The combination is happy. To expect not only its continu- 
ance, but its progressive expansion, does not seem unduly sanguine. 

Turn now to another potent factor which has lent strength to the 
league. The conference method of preventing war, one of the principal 
ingredients of the covenant, was by no means new in 1919, It had been 
employed in Metternich’s concert a century before; it had prevented an 
Anglo-Russian war in 1878 and afforded an exit from the Morocco crisis 
of 1905; Sir Edward Grey had used it successfully in the Balkan crisis 
of 1912-13. Had there been time to arrange a conference in 1914 it 
might have prevented the World War. 

The covenant appropriates this device as the league’s chief method 
of preventing war. Arbitration and judicial settlement, to be sure, are 
prescribed by article 13 for the peaceful settlement of disputes based on 
treaty rights and international law. But until the scope of interna- 
tional law is much further extended, most of the dangerous inter- 
national conflicts are likely to be conflicts of policy on matters which are 
not yet subject to law. For these political disputes article 15 provides 
the conference method; that is to say, any such dispute if likely to 
Jead to a rupture must be submitted to the council of the league. 

The council as a standing conference has notable advantages over 
most other forms of conference for the settlement of disputes. Above 
all it exists. It does not have to be improvised in time of crisis; its 
composition does not have to be agreed upon by formal diplomatic inter- 
changes. To convene the Algeciras conference on Morocco in 1906 re- 
quired about six months, By way of contrast, when a telegram from 
the Bulgarian foreign minister announcing a Greek attack reached 
Geneva early Friday morning, October 23, 1925, the secretary genéral 
of the league was able to arrange by long-distance telephone for a coun- 
eil meeting on Monday afternoon. Even before the actual meeting a 
telegram to Greece arrived in time to prevent an attack, scheduled to 
begin early Saturday morning, on the Bulgarian town of Petrich. 
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A second advantage possessed by the council is information. Lloyd 
George's Genoa conference discovered its ignorance after it met and 
summoned experts to hold subsequent consultations. The league, how- 
ever, has a permanent secretariat to supply data and has almost made 
a fetish of expert investigation as a preliminary to negotiation. To 
some extent it substitutes facts for diplomatic bluffing. 

It might also be argued that the council is effective because of its 
extensive powers under articles 10 and 16. Practically, however, article 
11 has been more useful. On going over the rather long record of dis- 
putes brought before the league one discovers that the council has 
refrained from employing the military sanctions and economic boycotts 
of articles 10 and 16. It has either persuaded the nations in contro- 
versy to accept a solution, or it has managed to keep them arguing, but 
at peace; or it has refused to interfere. In general, it has relied upon 
investigation and conciliation rather than upon force. 

The record shows further that the council has had six or seven con- 
spicuous successes and a larger number of rather dubious triumphs. I 
would rank as outstanding victories the Aaland Islands controversy be- 
tween Sweden and Finland in 1920-21, the Jugoslav-Albanlan boundary 
crisis of 1920, the Upper Silesian conflict of 1921, the Memel question 
in 1928, the Corfu crisis of 1923, the Mosul contest In 1924-25, and the 
Greco-Bulgarian border skirmish in 1925, Victories, be it observed, not 
necessarily for even-handed justice, but for peace, Perhaps Poland was 
favored in Upper Silesia, Britain in Mosul, Italy in Corfu. Would the 
old diplomacy bave been more just? 

Several cases have been settled out of court; several boundary dis- 
putes arising out of the peace settlement have been decided by the con- 
ference of ambassadors with the council’s acquiescence; a number have 
been referred to impartial commissions; a few have been left unsettled. 
For instance, after the World Court refused an advisory opinion on the 
eastern Carelia dispute, the council desisted from interference between 
Russia and Finland. Hungary and Rumania bave been allowed to draw 
out interminably their debate on the property of Hungarian optants. 

The disputes in which the league has shown a notable reluctance to 
intervene have been those concerning colonies, Latin America, Russia, 
and certain features of the Paris peace settlement. Sagacious readers 
will easily divine the reasons, 

This record brings us face to face with some of the realities of world 
politics militating against the league’s success. One is imperialism, still 
too prevalent and too powerful to be dealt with in drastic style. Hav: 
ing a number of imperial nations as members the league bas naturally 


been inhibited from interference in Morocco, Nicaragua, Haiti, Egypt. 
It has even turned a deaf ear to Chinese pleas. 


Nevertheless the league has already had a significant influence upon 


imperialism, and may exert more in the future. The mandates system, 
compromise though it was between Wilsonian principle and allied an- 
nexationism, marked an important forward step in principle and prac- 
tice. The principle is that at least the mandated colonies are to be 
held as “a sacred trust of civilization,” not as possessions for selfish ex- 
ploitation. The practice is the rendering of annual reports to the coun- 
cil, and through the council to the international group of colonial 
experts forming the permanent mandates commission. It is easy to 
point out flaws; instances of misgovernment, economic discrimination, 
exploitation. It is true that the mandates commission has no real 
authority and has been prudent even in its rôle of critic. To my mind, 
however, it is most important that four of the world's imperial govern- 
ments are learning to render account of their stewardship to the public 
opinion of the world. 

Besides imperialism, other forces must be taken into the reckoning, 
Militarism, for one. The league has so far been disappointingly un- 
successful in carrying out the disarmament pledge (article 8) of the 
coyenant. The convention drafted by a league conference of 1925 on 
the international arms traffic has been ratified by 7 nations, and a 
protocol against poison gas and bacteriological war by 16. A draft 
convention on the private manufacture of arms has been considered. 
Statistics have been published, and committees have held innumerable 
meetings. Yet the genera] disarmament conference so long planned and 
so often deferred is still to be held, 

Indirectly, however, the league's disarmament discussions have had 
several results which may prove to be of inestimable value. They have 
undoubtedly helped to strengthen public interest in the problem. They 
have revealed, for Europe at least, the vital connection between dis- 
armament, security, and arbitration. If the abortive Geneva protocol 
of 1924 was one result, the successful Locarno pact of 1925 was another. 

The realization that drastic reduction of armament is unlikely until 
nations feel more secure, and that security requires improvement of 
the peaceful machinery for preventing war, has stimulated a variety of 
valuable projects. It inspired a series of extremely interesting studies 
which took shape in the ninth assembly's plan for a model treaty and 
the tenth assembly’s proposal for a general conyention to tighten up 
the league's methods of preventing war. It was one of the reasons for 
the tenth assembly’s decision to build up a radiotelegraphic station to 
speed up league communications in time of crisis; and for a like purpose 
it has been proposed that airplanes on league business be assured free 
passage. 
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The same traln of thought lies back of the model treaties on arbitra- 
tion and conciliation recommended by the ninth assembly. It has led 
indirectly to the draft convention for financial assistance to states vic- 
time of aggression. 

Many of these matters are still projects untried by experience, though 
formulated in the light of experience. It, however, the minds of states- 
men and peoples continue to work along these lines, the grip of mili- 
tariam upon the world will assuredly be weakened. Nothing can be more 
fatal to excessive armaments than a sane realization that security de- 
pends primarily upon perfecting the means of settling disputes without 
war, 

To imperialism and militarism we may add nationalism as a third 
member of an unholy trinity. Reckless nationalism left postwar Burope 


scarred with new boundary disputes, new Alsace-Lorraines, new minority | 


problems, Those remain, some of them inevitable; some, mockeries of 
justice; some, perils to peace, 

The league bas been able to make a few readjustments, as in Upper 
Silesia, Burgenland, Memel, and Jaworzina; and it has afforded some 
protection to minorities in eastern and central Europe—jJust how much, 
the privacy of the procedure and the very nature of the problem makes 
it difficult to estimate. But the league bas not freed Austrian South 
Tyrol from Italy, or returned the Sanr Basin to Germany (although 
France now seems disposed to make the return), or restored Danzig to 
Germany, or attempted to remedy various obvious Injustices in the 
boundaries of the succession states. Critles who have denounced the 
lengue for sanctifying the Iniquities of Verrailles, St. Germain, Neuilly, 
and the Trianon, have been thinking In idealistic, but not eminently 
practical terms. There is one sufficient reason why the league could not, 
in this past decade, undertake radical revision of the boundaries 80 
recently drawn, Even the atmosphere of Geneva could hardly be ex- 
pected to Induce such Immediate exhilaration on the part of French, 
Itnlian, Poliah, Czech, and Rumanian statesmen that they would easily 
surrender the spoils of victory. 

Article 19 of the covenant, stipulating that the assembly of the league 
may “advise the reconsideration “ of treaties which have become “ inap- 
plicable” and the “ consideration of international conditions whose con- 
tinuance might endanger the peace of the world,” uns remained a dead 
letter from 1920, when Peru and Bolivia attempted to invoke it, to 
1929, when China redirected attention to its importance. Its value as 
a safety value may yet be demonstrated. 

During a decade the largest European nation has remained outside the 
league. Russian leaders have been frankly hostile or contemptuous 
toward Geneva, 


Russian participation in the preparatory commission 
on disarmament served only to reveal more clearly the gulf between 


eastern and western Europe. Communist fears that the league would 
act as a capitalist coalition against Russia have so far proved empty. 
In reality, the league has handled Russia with gloves. On the other 
hand, the fears of a Bolsheyist attack on western Europe, or of a 
Russo-German attack, have been somewhat calmed by almost 10 years 
of peace. Still there persists an uncertainty about Russia which will 
doubtless serve, paradoxically, to impede European disarmament and 
simultaneously to strengthen the resolve of bourgeois governments in 
western and central Europe to remain peaceabiy united in the league, 
lest by disunion they expose themselves to attack. 

With the one other isolated great power, the league's relations have 
vastly improved during this eventful decade, Euch year more Ameri- 
cans seem to be making the discovery that what Woodrow Wilson fought 
for at Paris and died for in Washington was, and is, a world-wide 
attempt to realize America’s noblest ideals. Many a name will be 
forgotten by history before that of the President of the United States 
who earned the grateful recognition of mankind as “Founder of the 
League of Nations.” 

At this distance of years we can recall with more amusement than 
shame the droll extrayagances to which isolationism led the Harding 
ndwinistration—the failure of the State Department to acknowledge 
league communications during the first half year; the transmission of 
opinm-traffic information to the league through the Dutch Government: 
the fear of conferences even on innocent economic topics; the temporary 
amnesia regarding the courageously helpful part which the United States 
had formerly played in international conferences. 

Then came the era of “ unofficial observers.” The State Department 
realized the necessity of contact with the humanitarian and economic 
work of the league, but still felt constrained to maintain at least a 
fiction of isolation, perhaps for the benefit of certain Senators. 

Presently the fiction was discarded as regards conferences on customs 
formalities, disarmament, import and export. restrictions, opium, and 
various other matters. Secretary Kellogg at length announced our will- 
ingness to “ cooperate freely, fully, and helpfully with the league in 
matters of genuine international concern,” and Mr, Hoover has reaffirmed 
the policy. ‘These promises bave not yet been wholly fulfilled, but the 
record of the past seven years affords good reason to anticipate that 
straightforward official cooperation will Increasingly be substituted for 
side-window observation and back-stairs diplomacy. America can not 
afford to be voiceless in international economic legislation: still less can 
we afford to be “ not present“ in humanitarian and scientific meetings, 
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The Root formula of 1929 and the Paris pact open up important 
avenues of rapprochement. The former holds out a bright prospect of 
enabling us to Join the Permanent Court of International Justice. Is it 
too much to hope that in some future year we may also join the 
nations, now 40 in number, which have signed the optional clause“ 
giving the court compulsory jurisdiction over their justiciable disputes? 

The Paris pact for the renunciation of war opens up broader problems 
concerning our attitude toward war prevention. Literally interpreted, 
the second article of the pact goes further than the covenant in re- 
nouncing not only unjust wars, as the covenant does, but even wars for 
the enforcement of arbitral decisions or other justified claims, It re- 
nounces, too, the right of duel in matters on which world opinion is 
divided. Hence, the resolution passed by the tenth assembly on Sep- 
tember 24, 1929, providing for a committee to draft amendments har- 
monizing articles 12, 13, and 15 of the covenant with the terms of the 
pact. 

If the league has indicated a willingness to cooperate with the United 
States regarding the pact, what of our attitude? It has been well 
argued that morally the United States can hardly sell arms or provide 
raw materialis and food to a nation which violates the pact (and the 
covenant)—in other words, that the United States can not be strictly 
neutral in case the pact should be broken. Some official indication of 
our policy toward pact breakers would doubtless afford tremendous relief 
at Geneva, strengthen the league's war-prevention plans, discourage 
war breeders, and simplify the problems of naval disarmament and 
freedom of the seas. The chief obstacles seem to be a reluctance to 
adopt rigid pledges, a doubt as to the possibility of defining aggression, 
and a desire that we should decide our own course in any crisis, instead 
of following the league's lead. 

These obstacles may grow less formidable in the next decade. A 
careful perusal of the league's published committee reports on the sub- 
Ject, together with a study of the league's record, ought to convince any 
open-minded reader that the league system is not by any means so rigid 
as one might suppose, and that there is little likelihood of the council's 
attempting to apply boycotts or other sanctions against an aggressor 
unless the case is so clear as to leave small room for doubt as to either 
the justice or the expediency of the action. In such a case, would the 
State Department at Washington be likely to believe that the “ aggres- 
sor" was innocent, the victim guilty? 

It does not require a very bold flight of imagination to concelve that 
the establishment of trans-Atlantic telephone service and of a league 
wireless station may make it possible for Washington and Geneva to 
hold long-range but timely consultations before either takes a definite 
stand in a war crisis, If on consultation they should find themselves 
happily In agreement, cooperation might be desired as much on this side 
of the Atlantic as in Geneva, 

However, such cooperation may be effected, it will do more than a 
dozen cruisers to increase the security of the United States, as well as 
that of other nations. The league machinery may not be effective in 
case the great powers should be aligned in coalitions determined on war. 
But it has proved itself to be the most effective mechanism yet devised 
to promote the settlement of disputes before they reach the stage of 
arousing an irresistible war spirit. It has settled disputes involving 
great powers, as well as disputes among small powers. To set up a 
rival mechanism world-wide In operation would be fantastic. To attempt 
the application of the pact without any mechanism produces such a 
spectacle of straggling, retarded, irritating exhortations as we have 
recently witnessed in the Manchurian crisis. 

The problem of cooperation would, of course, be much simpler if 
the United States were a voting member of the League of Nations, I 
do not venture to predict how soon it will happen, but I am convinced 
that the United States will eventually find membership and leadership 
preferable to cooperation. The prodigal parent will return. 

Looking back over the past decade, the league may justly congratulate 
itself upon the obstacles over which it has triumphed. Hope was at 
times feeble in those early years, when the league was overshadowed by 
allied continuation conferences, when President Harding seemed bent 
on substituting some other plan for the league, when war raged In 
eastern Europe and in Anatolia, when French troops were in the Ruhr, 
when Mussolini's troops were in Corfu, when Germany was still a 
resentful nonmember, and Latin American nations seemed to be drifting 
away. 

A different league enters the second decade, with 54 members, with 
7 premiers and 21 foreign ministers among the 53 delegations at the last 
assembly, with Latin American nations showing more enthusiasm, with 
the Allies evacuating the Rhineland and seeking fina! settlement of the 
reparations problem, with the corner stone laid for permanent buildings, 
with Increasing cooperation from America, with talk of a tariff truce in 
Europe and discussions of a united states of Europe, with the Kellogg 
pact In force, with a growing support in the public opinion of the world. 

The problems ahead should not be minimized—boundary disputes not 
only in Europe but in other continents, conflicts between imperialism 
and self-determination, armament rivalry, economic struggles, the com- 
ing of a new generation which may forget the sordidness and exaggerate 
the romance of war. 
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Looking these problems honestly In the face, it is possible to be more 
hopeful now than at any time in the past decade, If the league can 
succeed during one more decade in preventing small disputes from grow- 
ing into great wars, the Geneva technique of practical cooperation may 
open up such vistas of progress for mankind that the next contributor 
of a decennial article on the league will be able to write: “ Intelligence 
and idealism have added to their list of triumphs a final victory over 
war.” 

PARKER THOMAS Moon, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, on page 203, the amendment 
which went over on yesterday is as follows: 

Beginning in line 23, down to and including line 25, insert 
“any of the foregoing containing any part, however small, of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, 90 per cent ad valorem.” 

1 send to the desk an amendment to that amendment reading 
as follows: 

On page 203, line 22, strike out all after the word “ containing” 
down to and including Hne 25, and insert “a substantial part of rayon 
or other synthetic textile but not wholly or in chief value thereof, 45 
per cent ad valorem.” 


I ask for the adoption of the amendment to the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Secretary will state the amendment to the amendment. 

The Curer CLERK. On page 203, line 23, the committee pro- 
poses to strike out the word “valorem” and to insert “ valorem 
any of the foregoing containing any part, however small, of 
rayon or other synthetic textile, 90 per cent ad valorem.” 

The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] proposes, after the word 
“containing,” to strike out “any part, however small, of rayon 
or other synthetic textile, 90 per cent ad valorem” and to in- 
sert “a substantial part of rayon or other synthetic textile, but 
not wholly or in chief yalue thereof, 45 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this amend- 
ment deals with a very important commodity. It deals with 
what is popularly known in the trade as pedaline braid. Ped- 


aline braid is a braid which is used extensively to-day in the 
making of women’s and children’s spring and summer hats. 
It is made of hemp as the basic material and is improved or 
ornamented by having rayon threads wound around the hemp 
or by having the hemp surfaced with cellophane, thus giving a 
luster and a coloring to the hemp that makes it a very attrac- 


tive braid. In the making of women’s hats these braids are 
sewed together and shaped or framed according to the popular 
demand. 

Pedaline braid was first produced in Switzerland. In origin 
it is European, like many other women’s fashions and styles. It 
has not been produced in this country until recently, and only 
to a very limited amount. The use of this braid in the making 
of women’s hats has increased tremendously. In the last few 
years it has become the most popular of all the braids that are 
used in the making of straw hats for women. 

The hats which are made from pedaline braid are what are 
known as popular-priced hats, selling at a retail price of from 
$2 to $5. The importation of pedaline braid has undoubtedly 
affected seriously a portion of the braid industry in this coun- 
try, but the injury is due to the fact that the styles of women’s 
hats, like other wearing apparel, change rapidly. Imported 
pedaline has been substituted for other braids which were used 
by women in making their hat bodies. 

Pedaline braid at the present time bears a duty of 15 per 
cent ad valorem. It bears that duty because, as Senators will 
observe in reading the present law, that is the rate fixed upon 
braids composed wholly or in chief value of straw, chip, paper, 
hemp, and so forth. The fact that the material of chief value 
in this commodity is hemp makes the duty on pedaline braid 15 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is on the unbleached. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly; on the unbleached. 
When dyed or bleached the duty is 25 per cent. 

The Finance Committee, after hearing the petitions of the 
braid manufacturers and the story of the distress from which 
that industry is unquestionably suffering as a result of the sud- 
den popularization of pedaline braid and the extensive and 
increasing demand among women for it in the making of hats, 
sought some way of protecting the braid industry and recom- 
mended a duty of 90 per cent, using this language: 


Any of the foregoing [braids] containing any part, however small, 
of rayon or other synthetic textile, 90 per cent ad valorem. 
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For the first time, so far as I know, where several materials 
are used in the production of a commodity it was proposed by 
the committee to abandon the principle of seeking to find out 
the material which is the component of chief value and fixing 
the rate on the basis of the duty on that material. It was upon 
that principle that the rate in this instance was fixed at 15 per 
cent under the present law, because the customs officials deter- 
mined that the article of chief value was hemp and not rayon, 
and because it was hemp, therefore, it should bear a duty of 15 
per cent when unbleached and 25 per cent when bleached. So 
for years, under the ruling of the Treasury officials, the duty has 
been 15 per cent, though at an earlier period it was rated as 
braid containing rayon of chief value and rated at 90 per cent. 

However, in order to take care of the demands of the braid 
industry the Finance Committee resorted to this most unusual 
language, embodying what seems to me to be an indefensible 
principle: 


Any of the foregoing— 


That means any braid made of straw, chip, paper, paper 
grass, palm leaf, willow, and so forth— 


Any of the foregoing containing any part, however small, of rayon 
or other synthetic testile— 


Containing any part, however small, so that if there is one 
or few threads of rayon on the hemp, which is the basic ma- 
terial, the maximum duty on the material of lesser value shall 
apply— 

Ninety per cent ad valorem. 


Understand, if cotton threads were used upon the hemp, the 
customs officials would find out what was the material of chief 
yalue—the cotton thread or the hemp—and would fix the duty 
upon the material of chief value. So, if the material of chief 
value were silk or wool, the customs officials would find out 
what was the material of chief value and would fix the duty 
accordingly; but it is proposed in the case of rayon, because 
pedaline braid happens to be a popular braid and one that is 
being imported in a very large volume, to make an exception, so 
that however small the quantity of rayon on the hemp may be, 
the duty shall be 90 per cent. 

The chairman of the Finance Committee I believe now con- 
siders 90 per cent too high, and he has offered an amendment 
somewhat in the nature of a compromise proposing to fix the 
duty at 45 per cent and fixing the duty at that rate because 
it is the rate which rayon thread, if imported into this country, 
would bear, 

I have been somewhat influential I hope in urging the chair- 
man of the committee to modify the 90 per cent rate. I want 
to hear what other Senators say before I reach a conclusion as 
to whether it is desirable to accept the rate now proposed. I 
particularly want to hear from the Senator from New York 
[Mr. Copetanp], with whom I have not had a chance to confer. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mas- 
sachusetts yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. In the amendment is it proposed to retain 
the peculiar language to which the Senator has referred? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; it is not; the language 
as well as the rate is also changed so as to read: 


A substantial part of rayon or other synthetic textile. 


Mr. TYDINGS. On what page is that? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On page 203. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will yield in a moment. 
How important this matter is can best be appreciated when I 
say that the most reliable formation I am able to get from 
the domestic hat manufacturers, who are already in the midst 
of the season of manufacturing straw hats for the coming sum- 
mer, is that if a duty of 90 per cent shall be levied it may result 
in an increase in the price of hats to the women and children of 
this country of 25 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield, and, if so, to whom? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield first to the Senator 
who first rose, the Senator from Maryland. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator from 
Massachusetts and the Senator from Utah whether any amend- 
ment is to be offered to change the description of hats? Aside 
from changing the rate, is there an intention to change the 
language new in the bill? 
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Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. We are not now speaking of 
hats but of braid of the kind that is used to make the hat. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This particular braid is 
what is known as pedaline braid, being a braid made of hemp 
but ornamented by being covered with threads of cellulose or 
rayon. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to take up another subject 
while the Senator is discussing the one to which he has been 
addressing himself, but I believe this question is pertinent to 
the matter which he has in mind. On page 204, line 19, sub- 
paragraph (c), the Senate Finance Committee has inserted 
these words: 

Hats, bonnets, and hoods, wholly or in chief value of any braid— 


And so on. 

Is it the purpose of the Senator from Utah to change that? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have an amendment to offer to that para- 
graph when the pending amendment shall have been disposed of. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to discuss rates, but I want 
to make sure, if the pending amendment shall be adopted, that 
the language shall be made uniform in other places and not 
merely that the rate affecting a few hats shall be changed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The same language is used 
in the paragraph to which the Senator from Maryland refers; 
and, of course, that is likewise objectionable. The rate should 
not be fixed upon the theory that, however small the amount 
of rayon, the duty shall be the rate upon rayon rather than 
upon the hemp, which is the commodity of chief value, and so 
found by the experts in the Customs Service. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
Connecticut for a question. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I hold in my hand samples of what Is called 
neora, from which braids are made which haye been coated with 
cellnlose or cellophane, and of ramie, which Is the original ma- 
terial before it Is coated, and also a braid made of hemp, and 
a braid after this same braid made of hemp has been coated 
with rayon. 

It seems to me the argument offered by the Senator from 
Massachusetts would be very reasonable if it were a question of 
making the braid of a large number of threads of hemp and one 
Then it would be unreasonable, just because 


I yield to the Senator from 


thread of rayon. 
there was one thread of rayon put in, to increase the rate from 
15 per cent on hemp to the 90 per cent charged on articles the 


chief value of which is rayon. But actually, Mr. President, as 
will be seen by examining these samples, when you dip hemp 
in the cellulose or the cellophane it looks like an entirely differ- 
ent article. There is no rayon used in the manufacture of it in 
the sense of its being a textile, as would be the case in cotton 
or silk. It is coated with rayon and becomes an entirely differ- 
ent looking and appearing article. Furthermore, the chief value 
of the article is really the rayon put on it, even though that does 
not cost as much as the hemp. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, if the chief value of it is rayon, 
then it falls in the rayon schedule and is dutiable at 90 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then, of course, it would 
bear the duty on rayon. The duty on rayon threads, I under- 
stand, is only 45 per cent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. 1 was using the word “ value” in the sense 
of the spirit of the argument rather than technically. Tech- 
nically the customhouse is quite correct, because the hemp part 
costs more than that part which makes the article desirable and 
salable, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why I offered the amendment I have 
offered, changing the words “small part” to “ substantial part.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I think the language offered by the Senator 
from Utah in that regard is undoubtedly better than the lan- 
guage which was worked out in the committee; but in answer 
to what the Senator from Massachusetts has said about the 
increased price of hats, I hold in my hand a brief offered by 
the manufacturers of braids, who represent 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish the 
Senator would answer me in his own time. I desire to be cour- 
teous, and permit the Senator to ask me any question, but I do 
not think it is quite fair to inject in the middle of my argument 
a statement attempting to answer what I have been saying. I 
hope the Senator will discuss the general subject in his own 
time. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I am sorry. I thought the Senator had con- 
eluded, All I will ask the Senator, then, is whether his infor- 
mation comes from the braid manufacturers or from the hat 
manufacturers with regard to the increased cost of the mer- 
chandise, because the braid manufacturers claim that in the 
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case of hats costing as much as four or five dollars the increased 
cost would be only 15 or 20 cents per hat, and not the 25 per 
cent just mentioned by the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will say that my informa- 
tion has come from both sources, 

I have a good deal of sympathy with the braid manufacturers. 
Indeed, my sympathy has gone to the extent of being willing 
to increase the present duty of 15 per cent. I appreciate that 
the vogue for this particular braid has caused a serious diminu- 
tion in the business of the domestic braid producers, because 
the American women have chosen hats made of an imported 
braid as against the domestic braids of a different style of 
braid heretofore used. It is a matter, however, that is one of 
the risks of present-day business. 

We can not set up by tariff rates obstructions to prevent the 
changing styles demanded by American women. Here is a style 
of braid that was introduced in Switzerland, has grown rapidly 
in popular demand, and has been produced recently by only one 
braid manufacturer in this country, although there was a lot of 
controversy or difference of opinion about that; but after sur- 
veying the situation very closely I am convinced that only one 
braid manufacturer has niade pedaline, and that is the concern 
in New York known as Brendt & Bro. Information coming 
from the domestic hat manufacturers is that even this concern 
has not been able to produce pedaline braid that is as satisfac- 
tery for making hats as the imperted braid. The Swiss have 
made it for something like 8 or 9 years now, and therefore 
have steadily and constantly perfected the quality and appear- 
ance of the braid. 

It is urged upon me by the braid manufacturers that they will 
be able to and can almost instantly, if given a proper duty, 
manufacture this braid. I am inclined to concede that; namely, 
that given a proper duty they can develop a pedaline braid here 
that may be satisfactory. But at the present time it is impos- 
sible for hat manufacturers to get sufficient pedaline braid to 
make the quantity of pedaline hats that the American public 
are asking for and expect to wear during the coming season. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mussa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Is not that state of affairs due to the Treas- 
ury decision? Is it not true that prior to the Treasury decision 
which reduced the rate to 15 per cent ad valorem there were a 
considerable number of manufacturers making pedaline braid 
who now have machines that are standing idle because they can 
not compete with the enormously increased imports of pedaline 
braid from Europe? That there is only one factory now making 
it is correct; but the reason is that the duty is too low, and so 
the machines of the other companies are not working. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a fact that the decision 
reducing the rate to 15 per cent has now been in operation about 
four years, and that may be possible, although I have some 
doubt about it because pedaline hats are a recent style. 

I appreciate the harm and injury that has been done to the braid 
industry by the sudden demand by American women for hats of 
this braid above all others. Naturally, it has caused a depres- 
sion in the business; and these braid makers find the American 
public using an imported article rather than something they have 
produced. It is possible that prior to this decision in 1926, when 
the duty was 90 per cent, they were able to make this braid, but 
it has grown very rapidly in popular demand since 1926. In 
fact, in my own State, one of the hat manufacturers tells me 
that last year he made scarcely any pedaline hats, and that 
they constitute 60 per cent of all the hats he is making this 
year. In one season his entire hat business has been changed 
over because of this popular demand. 

I am troubled, first, about the increased cost to the con- 
sumer; secondly, as to just what protective duty is fair to the 
braid manufacturers, and is not overburdensome to the con- 
sumer, I am willing to increase the duty above the 15 per 
cent, up to 25 or even 35 per cent; but I certainly shall protest 
most vigorously against increasing this duty to 90 per cent, and 
against a duty which will mean an increased price of 25 per cent 
of hats to American women. 

I think I have said all that I care to say, except that I 
should like to put in the Recorp some correspondence and state- 
ments I have had from hat manufacturers; and I desire par- 
ticularly to call the attention of the Senator from Connecticut 
to a statement made by a hat manufacturer who read his state- 
ment here at an earlier time in connection with this matter: 

Senator BIN nau refers to ramié braids. These braids are provided 
for under paragraph 1504, and are not contested, and therefore have 
nothing to do with the case. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, just a moment. I desire to 
make a correction in the statement the Senator just made 
from the letter. I know the Senator did not make the state- 
ment, but the letter is wrong. Paragraph 1504 refers to braids 
made wholly of ramie. The Senator’s correspondent was in 
error. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. The situation is this: Are we 
prepared now, for the sake of a possible improvement in the 
business of a limited number of braid manufacturers, to raise 
the price of women’s and children’s hats to millions of women 
to the amount of 25 per cent, so that if it is a $4 hat, the new 
price will be $5; if it is a $2 hat, the new price will be $2.50? 

I said to these braid manufacturers, “If you can make this 
pedaline braid with a reasonably increased duty, I am willing 
to concede that the public ought to bear that duty; but if you 
require almost doubling the price of this braid, raising the duty 
from 15 per cent to 90 per cent, I can not ask the American 
public to bear that duty and that burden. It is too much to 
exact from the consumers for the sake of helping a limited 
group engaged in this industry.” But if a fair rate could be 
determined upon, I should be willing to make some concessions 
to help the braid industry, which I appreciate is greatly dis- 
tressed, and which, I will say, the hat manufacturers have ex- 
pressed a willingness to do. I think they were willing to go as 
high as 30 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. He has been flooded, no doubt, as I have been, by tele- 
grams from his State about this article. Does the Senator think 
that a rate of 35 or 40 per cent would encourage the manufacture 
of pedaline braid in this country? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; I think it would en- 
courage it. The hat manufacturers have not, of course, in their 
desire to get a high rate, been willing to say that they could 
profitably make pedaline braid with that degree of protection. 
I think they could, however. The hat manufacturers say they 
can at 25 to 30 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the tone of 40 or 50 telegrams I 
have here: 


We are now paying 50 to 100 per cent more on imported pedaline 
braids than the prices quoted at the beginning of the season. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am glad the Senator raised 
that question. I did not want to go into that angle of this 
matter, because it gets into personalities and side issues, and I 
rather wanted to avoid it. 

Some yery ardent and very enthusiastic braid manufacturers 
who have been following this matter sent out some telegrams 
to hat manufacturers, and the hat manufacturers sent in tele- 
grams such as the Senator has read. I have in my papers here 
two affidavits by hat manufacturers stating that they never sent 
alleged telegrams; that they were sent by braid manufacturers 
who used their names. 

The leading manufacturers of women's and children’s hats 
with whom I have been in consuitation, some from the Senator’s 
own State, some from Detroit and St. Louis and other parts 
of the country, state to me that there are a large number of 
small hat manufacturers such as are represented in these 
telegrams. They state that the demand for pedaline braid has 
become so very extensive this season that these hat manufac- 
turers who did not put their orders in last fall, and did not make 
their contracts for the braid with the importers, and undoubt- 
edly now are rushing around at the last minute to get some 
braid for this season, are being charged a higher price than 
was offered last fall, The hat manufacturers with whom I 
have conferred state that the small manufacturers who haye not 
been making these hats, who see them coming into popular 
vogue, are rushing to make them, and, therefore, the demand 
has been so great that there has been an inerease to the smaller 
hat manufacturers. 

I appreciated the seriousness of the charge, and I have two 
affidavits, one from the Senator's own State, in which it is 
represented to me that there has been absolutely no increase 
on their pedaline braids which they contracted for last fall, it 
being necessary to make the selections in the late summer and 
fall in order to manufacture the hats for the winter and have 
thenr on the market for the spring. They also state to me that 
a good many of the names in these telegrams they could not 
recognize as those of prominent hat manufacturers. I haye 
an affidavit from one hat manufacturer saying he never sent a 
telegram he was purported to have sent, that some braid manu- 
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facturer used his name. But that is apart from the real issue. 
I did not want to go into those extraneous questions. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is it not wise, under the cir- 
cumstances, since we have the pulling and hauling, one group 
wanting the rate away up, another wanting it away down, to 
accept the amendment suggested by the committee? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The anrendment suggested 
by the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am inclined reluctantly to 
come to that conclusion. The Senator from Utah has reached 
that rate largely because of his desire to meet my demands for 
a lower rate, and we have had many conferences to that end. 
He wanted to impose a much higher rate. I can not agree to 
the duty of 90 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. If we could make it lower I would be glad 
to have that done, but at the same time I am very much confused 
by reason of the representations which have been made to 
me, one side positive that it is right, and the other positive 
that it is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the people who are so 
urgent upon the Senator and me, the braid makers, after all, 
have a problematic case. We ask, What is the actual amount 
of duty they need? After all, they have the laboring oar. 
Of course, if they can not with a rate of 45 per cent make this 
braid, we ought not to impose that duty. We should not make 
the consumer and the Public Treasury pay an advanced price 
unless the domestic trade can produce pedaline at a reasonable 
price with this rate. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, what is the present duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifteen per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. And the committee proposes to raise it to what? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was proposed to raise it 
to 90 per cent originally, and now they are willing to accept 
45 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Fifteen per cent if unbleached, and 25 if 
bleached. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that the American 
manufacturers of these braids claim that they have all the 
machinery, they were put out of business the year before, they 
As to 


can make the material immediately, and will make it. 
that, I only take their word. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
from Utah has been very fair about the matter, and I think he 
will agree that I have been trying to reach a just decision. 
I have been more sympathetic to the braid manufacturers than 
perhaps the facts justify. 


Mr. President, the Senator 


Mr. SMOOT. I appreciate the position the Senator has taken 
right through. He wants to do what is fair, not only to the pro- 
ducer but to the consumer as well. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
from Massachusetts a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. Is there evidence to show that if we raise this 
duty the American manufacturer can supply the market? The 
Senator appreciates that fashions change and fluctuate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes. 

Mr. SMITH. Are we justified in imposing a higher rate of 
duty, increasing the cost to the consumer, when perhaps it will 
only result in increasing the cost through importations rather 
than through domestic production? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I appreciated that point, and 
I have been very much impressed with what the Senator from 
South Carolina has said. That angle of the question has 
troubled me. But I have come to the conclusion that it is wise 
to let this compromise amendment go through, and later, if we 
find that the manufacturers can not do what they have said 
they can, go back to the old rate in the conference. I have 
spoken on the matter this morning in order that the RECORD 
might contain our arguments, and when the matter is in con- 
ference perhaps the rate can be reduced below 45 per cent. 
But I will say to the Senator from South Carolina, whose judg- 
ment I esteem very highly, that in my judgment this is the best 
disposition for the time being. 2 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts want to have some material inserted in the RECORD? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes, Mr. President; and I 
thank the Chair for calling my attention to the matter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 
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WASHINGTON, D. C., January 25, 1930, 
The Hon, Davio I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator Warsi: You will remember that I called to see 
you on Friday, on behalf of the National Association of Women's and 
Children's Hat Manufacturers, who are very much Interested in the pro- 
Visions of section 1505 (a) of the tariff bill. 

At the time of my visit you showed me a number of telegrams from 
firms which were urging you to support the 90 per cent duty on pedaline 
braids. The association, which I represent, has been investigating this 
matter and tho first two cases they investigated brought to light the 
fact that in these two instances the telegrams which you received were 
sent without the authority of the person whose name was signed thereto. 
I am inclosing herewith nn affidavit of Samuel Feldman, and one of 
William Leech, the former being proprietor of 8. Feldman & Co., 48 
West Thirty-cighth Street, New York City, and the latter of whom is 
a member of the firm of Lucille Hat Co., 48 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
New York City. I call your particular attention to Mr. Feldman's af- 
davit, in which he indicates that most of these telegrams sent to you 
were sent by the firm of Joseph Brandt & Bro. This is the firm which 
you will recali we stated in our brief was the only firm which made any 
pretense to making pedaline braids. 

I am also inclosing herewith a short memorandum with respect to 
the debate on the floor of the Senate upon this section. This memoran- 
dum takes up and answers four points which Senator Soor endeavored 
to make against your argument. In addition to the points set forth 
in the first paragraph of this memorandum, I call your. attention to 
page 3 of the brief of our association which has been anbmitted to the 
committee and copy of which you have. I am sending you herewith 
another copy of this brief for your convenience, 

Respectfully, 
Dean HL Sraxtex. 
MEMORANDUM IN CONNECTION WITH PARAGRAPH 1505-A 

Refer to page 2024, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, the bottom of first col- 
umn: Senator Smoor states that the Senate Finance Committee's amend- 
ment is Intended to put the classification of pedaline where Congress 
intended it to be by the act of 1922. ‘This is in error, 

All braids were always classified on the basis of chief value. For a 
time pedalines were misclassified at 90 per cent, until the customs 
authoritios realized that the chief value therein was manila hemp, where- 
upon thoy were properly classified at 15 and 20 per cent, respectively, 
us provided for in the act of 1922. 

Refer to affidavit introduced by Senator Smoor, second column, page 
2024: Senator Smoor in Introducing affidavit by Ambers, Schwab & Co. 
(Inc.), showing that a certain pedaline braid was manufactured by the 
domestic manufacturer, Joseph Brandt & Bro., apparently overlooked the 
fact that this affidavit was accompanied by another afidavit which covers 
two imported articles comparable to the one made and sold by the 
domestic manufacturer, (See Exhibit 13 on brief on behalf of National 
Association of Women's and Children’s Hat Manufacturers.) 

This affidavit shows that the selling price of the domestic-made article 
(which it must be assumed includes overhead and profit) is only 15 
per cent, and 4.87 per cent, respectively, higher than the landed cost 
of the comparable imported article on the basis of the present 15 per 
cent rute. 

Refer to the last paragraph, first column, page 2025: Senator Bixa- 
HAM refers to ramie braid. These braids are provided for under para- 
graph 1504 and are not contested. Therefore have nothing to do with 
the case, 

Refer to middle of second column, page 2025: Senator Suoor's state- 
ment to the effect that the proportion of hemp and cellophane in peda- 
Une can not be ascertained by analysis is in error. On the contrary, 
it is a very simple thing in pedaline to separate the cellophane from 
the hemp merely by untwisting it, and a chemist can readily ascertain 
the proportionate yalue of the two materials, We herewith attach a 
clipping of a typical pedaline braid, at the end of which some of the 
strands have been untWisted, showing clearly and separately the cello- 
phane and hemp, 

Srarn or New York, 
County of New York, sa: 

Samuel Feldman, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am the proprietor of S. Feldman & Co., manufacturers of women’s 
hats, with place of business at 48 West Thirty-eighth Street, city, 
county, and Stute of New York. I am informed that n number of 
telegrams have been sent to Members of the United States Senate from 
manufacturers, including deponent, protesting against the increased 
price in pedaline, and requesting that the proposed 90 per cent duty 
contained in the tariff bill as approved by the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee be enacted into law. I never at any time sent such a telegram, 
nor have I at any time authorized any person to send the same in my 
name or behalf or in the name or behalf of S, Feldman & Co. I have 
investigated the sending of such telegrams and find that the telegram 
sent in my name was drafted and transmitted by one A. Benne, of the 
firm of Jos. Brandt & Bro., manufacturers of domestic brald in tbis 
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city. Mr. Beane, whom I have questioned in regard to this, stated 
that he had not only sent the telegram in my name or that of my firm 
but that about 100 similar telegrams had been sent in the name of 
domestic hat manufacturers, I categorically and wholly repudiate the 
telegram sent out in my name. The sentiments expressed in such tele- 
gram do not in any way reflect the opinion of myself or other domestic 
hat manufacturers. We believe, and have publicly stated as a matter 
of Senate record, that the proposed duty of 90 per cent is unwarranted 
and will be ruinous to our use of pedaline. 
Our opinion, as already embodied In statements heretofore placed 
before the Senate Finance Committee, is In no way changed. 
SAMUEL FELDMAN. 
Sworn to before me this 24th day of January, 1930. 
[star] WALLACE H. ERSKINE, 
Notary Publie, 
Certificate filed in New York County, 
Commission expires March 30, 1930. 


Kings County clerk's No. 45. 
No. 04, 


Strate or New York, 
County of New York, ss: 

William Leech, being duly sworn, deposes and says: 

I am a member of the firm conducting business under the name of 
Lucille Hat Co., with place of business at 48 West Thirty-seventh Street, 
city, county, and State of New York, where we are engaged in the manu- 
facture of domestic women’s hats, I am informed that a number of 
telegrams have been sent to Members of the United States Senate, in- 
cluding one purporting to come from my firm, The burden of such 
telegrams, I am informed, is a protest against the Increasing price dt 
imported pedaline and a request that the 90 per cent ad valorem duty 
fixed by the Senate Finance Committee be retained, I never sent such a 
telegram ; no member of my firm sent such a telegram, Such telegram 
was never authorized in any way. Such telegram is directly contrary to 
my own personal views and that of my firm, all of us being opposed to 
the proposed increase as reported by the Senate Finance Committee, 
The telegram in question was sent by an imposter. 

Wa, A. LERCH. 

Sworn to before me this 24th day of January, 1930. 

[sear] Rosert J. MEKHAN, Notary Public. 

Bronx County, 121. New York County, No. 799. 
March 30, 1930. 


Commission expires 


Sr. Lovis, Mo., Jantary 25, 1930. 
Senator Davip I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

We have been unable to buy pedaline braid in domestic product satis- 
factorily to compete with foreign braids. Commend your stand against 
increase you are fighting. 

Davip Conex Har Co. (Ixc.). 


CHICAGO, ILL, January 25, 1930. 
Senator David I. WALSE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: We are a millinery manufacturing house, and we use a lot of 
pedaline braid. We wish to protest to you against the 90 per cent duty 
on these braids. We find that the pedaline bralds manufactured in this 
country are very unsatisfactory, and at no time have we ever found 
where any of the importers have taken advantage of us by doubling the 
prices on pedaline because of any combine or control of the market. 

We urge you to use your influence to the most of your ability to 
prevent this increase of duty from belng passed. 

Yours very truly, 
Gem Hat Co. 
By Bans, ASTRAHAN. 


New Yorn, N. I., January 2}, 1989. 
Senator Dayip I. Wasn. 
Care Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O.: 

Referring to telegrams forwarded to you by number of New York hat 
factories urging retention of 90 per cent duty on pedalines and claiming 
price charged by importers has been doubled, investigation by National 
Association of Women’s and Children's Hat Manufacturers so far reveals 
that in the first two cases investigated alleged senders claim that such 
telegrams were entirely unauthorized as views expressed therein dia- 
metrically opposed telegrams apparently sent by unauthorized pêr- 
sons. Are forwarding sworn affidavits to that effect from two alleged 
senders. 

New York Orrice or Eowix V. MITCHELL Co. 
or MEDFIELD, Mass. 


STATEMENT OF WOMEN’S HAT MANUFACTURERS 
I, Edwin S. Mitchell, a member of the firm of Edwin V, Mitchell, of 
Medfield, Mass., manufacturing women's hats, both straw and felt, bere- 
with make oath to the following facts in connection’ with pedaline 
braids : 
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(1) Prior to the present season, we have not made many pedaline 
hats, but the demand for this class of hats among women has neces- 
altated our producing this line. We commenced manufacturing them in 
large volumes about the middle of December, baying purchased the braid 
in the early fall. However, we have made pedaline hats in small 
quantities for the last four years, 

(2) All the pedaline braid that we have used in our hats we have 
purchased from importers. We have never been solicited by domestic 
producers of pedaline braid and never heard of pedaline braid being 
produced by American braid makers until this question was raised in 
the tariff debates, About 60 per cent of our straw hats for the present 
season is the so-called pedaline hat. These pedaline hats are the popu- 
lar-priced hats, retailing at $2 to $5. 

(8) We have purchased pedaline since early last fall, but up to the 
date of this statement have observed no increase in the price of pedaline 
over that procured earlier in the season. 

(4) We purchase a large amount of domestic braids and do an exten- 
sive business with domestic-braid manufacturers. None of them has 
ever offered or displayed pedaline braids, Undoubtedly the switch in 
style to pedaline braids has deprived the domestic-braid manufacturer 
of a market for some of the braids which were formerly used in straw 
hats, but this is the result of style changes. Of course, we would pre- 
fer to buy braid from the domestic manufacturer if the style and 
quality were such as that which the public used and demanded. 

(5) Practically the entire material used in the hat, outside of the 
lining, is pedaline braid. It is my opinion that if the duty is in- 
creased from 15 per cent to 90 per cent, the retail price of pedaline 
hats will increase about 25 per cent, 

EDWIN S. MITCHELL. 

1, Isaac Mindheim, a resident of New York City, and a member of the 
firm Max Mindheim, ladies’ hat manufacturer, herewith make oath to the 
following facts in connection with the pedaline braids: 

(1) We manufacture all kinds of ladies’ straw hats. Pedaline-braid 
hats are classified as straw hats. We also manufacture felt hats which 
are worn by women during the winter season. The so-called pedaline 
hat bas become an extremely popular medium-priced hat. Of the straw 
hats worn during the spring and summer seasons by women, the pedaline 
hat is the style most commonly in demand at the present time among 
the popular-priced hats. Women’s hats made from pedaline braids re- 
tail for $2 to $5. Of the straw hats manufactured by our concern, at 
least 60 per cent are pedaline hats. 

(2) Pedaline braid originated in Switzerland and has never been 
made in this country In substantial quantities. When the demand for 
pedaline hats became general, at least one American braid manufacturer 
began to produce pedaline braids, This concern is the Joseph Brandt 
Co., of New York City, It has been making braids only within recent 
months. Prior to that time the sole straw-hat manufacturers had to 
depend entirely upon obtaining pedaline braid from abroad. 

(3) I have examined the pedaline braid made by the domestic con- 
cern referred to, but have not purchased any for it seemed to me, for 
the purposes of my business, to be inferior to the imported braid, and I 
could not satisfactorily use it. The price for which the domestic braid 
was offered was not controlling, but the fact that it seemed to me 
somewhat inferior prevented my ordering any. 

(4) Statements have been made that pedaline braid has substantially 
increased in price, or, in fact, doubled in price. This is not my experi- 
ence. Pedaline braids vary in price, depending upon the pattern. Some 
patterns now are cheaper than they were at the beginning of this sea- 
son, which was late in the summer and early fall. Other pedaline braids 
in new patterns now in popular demand have increased somewhat in 
price, but not materially, I know of no braid that has increased in 
price to the extent of 50 per cent. My impression is, that considering 
all kinds of braids, the average prices would be about the same as one 
year ago. 

(5) It is claimed that domestic braid manufacturers, whose business 
undoubtedly has been lessened by the American women’s demand for 
pedaline braid hats, can successfully copy the design and put on the 
domestic market pedaline braids comparable to the Swiss braid. In view 
of the fact that Switzerland has been turning out these braids for sev- 
eral years and has made considerable progress in the style and material 
of this braid, it is doubtful if the American producer can immediately 
produce as fine a quality as the imported. It may be a season or two 
before he can produce comparable bid. In the meantime the style 
may have changed entirely, and pedaline braid thereby become passé. 

(6) I had submitted to me some of the names of the hat manufac- 
turers who requested a duty on pedaline braids and who claimed that 
the price of pedalines had jumped from 50 per cent to 100 per cent. 
Many of these names I had never heard of, and it is my judgment that 
they are either smal] hat manufacturers or makers of women’s sewed 
hats. 

(7) If the present duty of 15 per cent is increased to 90 per cent it is 
the judgment of myself and other hat manufacturers with whom I haye 
talked that the retail price of women’s pedaline hats will increase 
about 25 per cent. 

Isaac MINDHEIM, 
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Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, I join in the feeling ex- 
pressed by the Senator, I am quite at sea myself as to what 
rate should be fixed, but the Senator has said that this will 
give opportunity in conference at least to consider the matter, 
and the record is made, and, so far as I am concerned, joining 
in the reluctance expressed by the Senator from Massachusetts, 
I am willing to accept the proposal of the Senator from Utah. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment. 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the committee amendment 
on page 204, line 21, I move to strike out all after the word 
„composed“ down to and including the word “textile” in 
line 22, and to insert the words I send to the desk. It is exactly 
the same amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Secretary will state the 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 204, line 21, strike out 
all after the word “composed” down to and including the 
word “textile” in line 22, and insert the words “of a sub- 
stantial part of rayon or other synthetic textile, but not wholly 
or in chief value thereof,” so as to read: 


(e) Hats, bonnets, and hoods, wholly or in chief value of any 
braid not provided for in this paragraph, if such braid is composed 
of a substantial part of rayon or other synthetic textile, but not 
wholly or in chief value thereof. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, that is to 
carry out the intent of the amendment we have just adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment to the amendment, 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] desires to offer an amendment to a committee amend- 
ment, 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Kentucky Ir. 
BARKLEY] has an amendment on the hemp duty which he de- 
sires to offer. I think he will be in the Senate in a moment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What paragraph is that? 

Mr. SMOOT, I do not know to which paragraph the amend- 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky is to apply, as I have not 
seen the amendment, 

I understand, Mr. President, that unanimous consent was 
given that in the consideration of paragraph 1505, committee 
amendments as well as amendments offered by individual Sen- 
ators should be allowed. If consent has not been granted, I 
make the request now. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I ask the Senator from Utah the full 
significance of the request? Does it mean that our last oppor- 
tunity to offer amendments to this paragraph will be past? 

Mr. SMOOT. When the bill gets into the Senate the Senator 
can offer any amendment he desires to submit. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest made by the Senator from Utah? The Chair hears none, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment to 
the straw-hat provision. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Kentucky moves, 
on page 204, paragraph 1505, subparagraph (b), section (3), 
to strike out the words “$4 per dozen and,” so that section 8 
will read as follows: 


(3) Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), 50 per cent ad valorem. 


On page 204, line 14, to strike out the words “$4 per dozen 
and,” so that section 4 will read as follows: 


(4) If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, 
colored, or stained), 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment is in two subsections, 
can consider the two together or separately. 

Mr, SMOOT. Let them be considered separately, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then I will offer the first now. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the amendment 
will not be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator wants a vote, and he is 
entitled to one, but I do not want to go into a discussion of 
the amendment unless I am compelled to do so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Menator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 


We 
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Mr. TYDINGS, I would like to ask the Senator, in order 
to make doubly sure that I understand the situation, if there 
was not a hearing on hats by the Tariff Commission and If the 
Tariff Commission did not make a sort of a sliding rate, from 
50 per cent to about 88 per cent? Is not that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission made no rate. The 
Tariff Commission made a report to the President, based upon 
which the President increased the ad valorem rate on hats 
selling for $9.50 per dozen or less from 60 per cent to 88 per 
cent, He made no change in the rate on hats imported at 
more than $9.50 per dozen, 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I ask the Senator from Kentucky 
whether or not the President's proclamation was in line with 
the findings of the Tariff Commissian, as he stated? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It was based on the report of the Tariff 
Commission, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Did the Tariff Commission in their findings 
show that the rate in the presidential proclamation was the 
fair and necessary rate for the hats mentioned? 

Mr. BARKLEY, They reported that, based upon certain 
conditions which they investigated, the difference in the United 
States and abroad in the cost of producing the certain types 
of hat covered by the investigation was 88 per cent ad valorem, 
and based upon that statement the President issued his procla- 
mation, but limited its application to hats invoiced at less 
than $9.50 per dozen. In other words, the President’s procla- 
mation inereased the tariff on the cheaper quality of hats but 
did not touch the ad valorem rate of 60 per cent on the higher- 
priced hats, 

Mr. TYDINGS, Now, may I ask the Senator, as a member of 
the committee, if he will tell us what the Tariff Commission had 
to say in reference to the first paragraph which the Senator 
from Kentucky seeks to amend, and whether or not the rate 
contained in the bill is the rate they recommended or whether 
it Is less or whether it is more than the rate they recommended? 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘The proclamation of the President was based 
on hats— 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I mean when the committee was having 
its hearings did the Tariff Commission give to the Finance Com- 
mittee what it conceived to be the fair rate on these particular 
articles? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not recall that the Tariff Commission 
testified at all. We had tariff experts sitting in the room who 
were consulted by members of the committee, but the Tariff 
Commission as such did not testify before the committee and 
made no recommendations. As far as that is concerned, the 
tariff experts did not regard it as a part of their province to 
recommend rates to the committee. They answered questions 
when they were asked about the industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT, I think this is rather a serious amendment. I 
think the facts should demonstrate to the Senate that it is a 
very dangerous amendment, Let me refer to the imports of 
sewed straw hats coming in under the 88 per cent rate. The 
number of imported hats for 1927 was 1,499,352. For the year 
1928 the number was 1,045,982. For 11 months of 1929 the 
number was 1,804,809. 

Let us see how the importations run of sewed hats dutiable 
at 60 per cent not falling under the presidential proclamation. 
In 1927 the number imported was 750,240, in 1928 the number 
was 1,808,204, and for 11 months of 1929 there were 5,196,768 
hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
little bit in my own time. 
that have been coming in are not straw hats. 
hats. 
hood of $1 apiece. The rate applied on these hats amounts to 
an ad valorem rate running as high as 185 per cent on some of 
them. It is a rather strange circumstance—— 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator well qualifies his statement by 
saying some of them.” 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I desire to ask the Senator from Kentucky 
if he will not discuss the question of the justice and fairness 
of the increase authorized by the President's proclamation with 
reference to the hats spoken of in this paragraph. As I under- 
stand it, the paragraph is the only one under which there has 
been up to this time any application to the President for an 
increase in duty. The Senator from Utah just read us some 
figures of imports of hats embraced in the other paragraphs. 


I was going to discuss that phase of it a 
The larger proportion of the hats 
They are chip 
They sell at retail in the United States in the neighbor- 
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It does not appear that the domestic producers of these hats 
have applied under the present law to the President for an 
increase in duty, notwithstanding the increase in imports. The 
only application we have had is under this particular para- 
graph, and it, I understand, is the paragraph under which the 
cheap hats come in which are largely used by the poorer people 
of the country. That is the only paragraph about which there 
had been any complaint up to the time the House acted upon 
the general revision of the tariff. Am I correct about that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct about that. 
application for an increase in rates was on the sewed hats. 

Mr. SIMMONS, But there has been no application with refer- 
ence to these various paragraphs? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think not. I do not know of any other 
application, and I think that is a correct statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. What I desire the Senator to discuss, and 
I think it is very important, is why was the application made 
as to this paragraph and not as to the other paragraphs. Does 
the testimony that was taken seem to the Senator to justify the 
increase? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think the testimony given before 
the Finance Committee justifies the increase for reasons which 
I desire to mention very briefly, for the very reason that the 
application for the increase applied to the cheaper quality of 
hats, many of which are not even made in the United States; 
but operating on the theory of the banana tax, that if we can 
keep bananas out it will compel the people to eat apples, an 
application was made for an increase in the tariff on the cheaper 
hats on the assumption that to restrict the importation of the 
cheaper hats would require the American people to buy more 
of the higher-priced hats, and in an indirect way the channels 
of trade would be directed into the hands of the manufacturers 
of the more expensive hats. 

My opposition to the increase is based very largely upon the 
fact that many of them are not produced in the United States 
and that they are used very largely by the laboring men and 
farmers who can not afford to buy the higher-priced hats. Not 
only does the increase apply the most heavily to the character 
of hats carried in the bill, but even the President's proclamation 
is limited in its increase to the cheaper hats which come into 
the country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Taking all the different paragraphs, five in 
number, dealing with different kinds of hats, I think the duties 
under the present law are sufficiently high. They have not been 
questioned by the American producer anyhow, except in one 
instance, I recognize the fact that when the Tariff Commission 
has considered an application for an increase, and when the 
President, acting upon their report, has ordered an increase, 
that fact is entitled to favorable consideration at the hands of 
the Congress. 

But the Congress is no more bound by the President's increase 
of a tariff rate, unless it finds it was justified, than the Con- 
gress is bound by a tariff rate levied by a previaus Congress, 
unless it finds that It was justified under the circumstances. I 
wanted the Senator to discuss that because I think it is a very 
important matter, and this is the first time, I believe, that we 
have dealt with an increase made by the President which has 
been called into question. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will recall that in the metal 
schedule in the tariff on pig iron—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
that case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We there dealt with the same proposition, 
where the President had increased the rate from 75 cents to 
$1.125, and we reduced the rate back to 75 cents as carried in 
the act of 1922. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would regard an increase by the President 
as being some evidence that the rate ought to be increased, but 
I would not regard it as any more binding upon the Congress 
than if the Congress itself had made a rate that was too high. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I take the same view of it that the Senator 
from North Carolina takes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. There is nothing sacred abont an increase 
made by the President. We are taking increases made by pre- 
vious Congresses and say that they were too high. There is 
nothing sacred about a rate of taxation imposed by the Presi- 
dent by proclamation. It is entitled to serious consideration and 
maybe what a lawyer would describe as somewhat in the nature 
of prima facie evidence. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has stated the proposition with 
clarity and fairness, as he always does. I would say that the 
burden of proof on those who rely on the President's proclama- 
tion increasing the rate is still greater when that increase ap- 
plies more heavily on the clothes of the people who are less able 
to bear it, which is the fact in relation to these straw hats. 


The 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator understands that the application 
to the Tariff Commission for rates on straw hats was not as 
to any particular class of hats. It was a request for a complete 
investigation of straw hats that were imported into the United 
States. ; 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think the application was so made, 
but the investigation and proclamation largely centered around 
hats contained in subsection 4. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to ask the Senator, in order 
that we may have all of the matter before us, if he intends to 
offer any other amendment to paragraph 1505 than the two he 
has suggested? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I have no other amendment to offer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the two matters before us relate to 
subsection 8, where the Senator proposes to strike out the 
specific duty; and to subsection 4, where likewise he proposes 
to strike out the specific duty. Is that correct? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. The change I propose is to eliminate 
the $4 specific duty per dozen. 

I desire to call the attention of the Senate to some of the 
reasons why I think the $4 per dozen specific duty ought not to 
be adopted. In the first place, with the exception of the very 
low-priced hats known as chip hats and used almost exclu- 
sively in the farming districts, the present duties are so high 
that American manufacturers can and do undersell the im- 
porters, In the second place, the imports of all hats except the 
low-priced chip hats are rapidly declining, If the duty is raised, 
as it is provided in the bill, it will result in an absolute embargo 
upon the importation of all hats, including chip hats. 

In order to show the enormous increase proyided in the two 
sections, I want to discuss them both together, because they 
apply to the same thing, subsection 3 applying to blocked or 
trimmed hats, whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, 
and subsection 4 applying to sewed hats, whether or not blocked, 


trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, the difference be- 
tween the two paragraphs being the difference in the ad valorem 
rate of 50 and 60 per cent, the specific $4 rate being the same. 

Many of the cheaper hats that are imported into this country 


are imported at a price below $4 per dozen inyoice price. This 
increase applies very largely to the hats which are not made of 
straw but are made of chip, chip being very fine shavings which 
are obtained from wood and other similar materials, which at 
first sight have the appearance of straw but which, as a matter 
of fact, are not straw at all. 

These hats come into this country invoiced at less than $4 a 
dozen, but, in order to make my illustration plain, I will say 
that they come in at $4 per dozen. At the present time such a 
hat is imported under a tariff rate, we will say, of 50 per cent. 
Some of them are bearing a 60 per cent tariff rate under the 
law, and not under the President's proclamation ; but if such a 
hat is bearing a 50 per cent ad valorem rate and is valued at $4 
per dozen, the tariff on that dozen hats amounts to $2, but under 
the pending bill it amounts to $6, so the tariff rate carried in 
the bill on a $4 per dozen hat, assuming that it were a 50 per 
cent rate, would be 150 per cent as compared to 50 per cent; 
or if such a hat bears a 60 per cent rate, the duty would be 
$2.40 plus $4, making $6.40, which would be the tariff and 
which amounts to about 165 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? ` 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to show the Senator an exhibit. 
This [exhibiting] is an Italian chip hat. 

The net foreign selling price is $3.58 per dozen. 

The total landed cost at present rate of duty is $6.39 per 
dozen. 

The total landed cost under rate of duty in Senate Finance 
Committee’s report is $10.43 per dozen, 

The actual American net factory cost on a hat exactly com- 
parable with this without any selling, administrative, or other 
expenses is $10.86 per dozen, 

The hat which I have bere will show the Senator the type of 
hat which is being imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from New York, 
of course, understands that American hat makers are not mak- 
ing chip hats. They are making a hat that may be comparable 
out of cheap straw, but they are not making a chip hat. The 
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chip hats are altogéther imported, and the American manu- 
facturer does not produce them. What is attempted to be done 
here is to prevent the importation of chip hats so as to compel 
the American people to buy the hats that are being produced 
in the United States at a higher cost. 

The chip hats that are brought in under the present rate can 
be bought in any community in the United States for around 
a dollar apiece. They are not haryest hats; they are not woven 
hats; they do not come in under the exemption of subsection 
5 providing for harvest hats coming in at less than $3 a dozen, 
bearing a 25 per cent ad valorem rate. The chip hats can be 
bought now by the American farmer and by American working 
men for an average of about $1 apiece at retail. At present 
they bear a rate not exceeding 60 per cent, but under this bill 
it is proposed to bring in an identical hat with a rate of 165 per 
cent; in other words, it is proposed to make the $4 specifie duty 
levied on these hats greater than the invoice price of the hat 
as it is imported. 

It will offer no consolation to the American farmer to say 
that he may buy a woven hat, which is known as the harvest 
hat, and pay a tariff of 25 per cent on it, for if he desires a 
little better hat, one that he may wear to town when he quits 
his work, one that he may wear to church or to any sort of 
public gathering or anywhere else that he pleases outside of the 
harvest field, he must pay the 165 per cent duty on that kind 
of hat. That is what is proposed in the pending bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky has stated that 
we do not make any chip hats in the United States. That is 
true, because the Italians ship such hats in at less than the labor 
cost alone in this country would be. The reason why we do not 
make those hats is not that we can not make them, but because 
of the fact that it has been demonstrated beyond any question of 
doubt that the labor cost in the United States alone to make a 
hat such as the foreign article valued at $4 a dozen would be 
more than the entire cost of the hat imported here with the 
duty paid. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that may be true, but does 
the Senator from Utah take the position that in order to enable 
the American manufacturers, paying higher wages to their work- 
men, to make chip hats the importation ought to be either so 
restricted or prohibited as to make it possible for them to make 
them, paying high wages, and sell them to the American people 
at the price which the high wage would justify? The American 
hatters are paying their labor—and I am glad that they are 
doing it—about a dollar an hour. That is a good wage, and I 
do not want to see it reduced. 

The American hat manufacturers are in no bad way, because 
the hat manufacturers who are able to pay a dollar an hour to 
their laboring men and at the same time make profits are not in 
distress, and there is no reason on the part of labor why we 
should increase the tariff on these hats. 

The laboring men have not asked for an increase over a dollar 
an hour, which they are now receiving as workmen in the hat 
factories of the United States, and, in my judgment, it will be 
nothing short of an outrage to raise the tariff on these cheaper 
hats so high that it will prevent their importation or would 
make it possible for American hat makers to produce them at 
American high wages and sell them to the American people at 
three or four times the price at which they now purchase them, 
in order that they may be produced under the high wages paid to 
the American workingman. .The question is, Shall we deny the 
American people, especially the classes who buy these cheaper 
hats, selling for a dollar or $1.50 or $2 apiece, the opportunity 
to purchase them at a reasonable price? Many of them can not 
pay $5 and $6 and $8 and $10 for a straw hat. 

Every Senator knows that during the last 10 years the price 
of straw hats has increased gradually. We have not been able 
to tell always the reason for the inerease, which has been evi- 
dent not only in the case of men’s hats but likewise in women’s 
hats, but the manufacturers of high-priced hats*are not in any 
distressed condition, Mr. President, that justifies an increase in 
the price which we are to pay them, or an increase in the tariff 
which is to be levied upon the product. 

Furthermore, the manufacturers of hats who came before 
the committee urging this increase in the tariff rate undertook 
to show that the increase in the importations of these cheap 
hats, largely coming from Italy and very largely made up of 
chip hats, to which I have referred, had enormously increased. 
In order to show the volume of importations they included 
about three and one-half million hats that were brought in here 
as raw material, upon which they are asking a reduction from 
35 per cent to 25 per cent, and upon which they have received 
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that reduction. The raw, body hats thus brought in as raw 
material by the American manufacturers have been bearing a 
35 per cent duty, but, because they wanted a decrease in the 
price of their own raw material they came before us and asked 
for a reduction from 85 per cent to 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
they based their request for the reduction on the fact that rough, 
raw body hats, as they are called, were imported as raw mate- 
rial, and therefore were finished in the United States, were 
blocked and prepared for the American consumer in American 
factories, employing American labor, at the high rates of wages 
to which I have referred, and based upon that plea they secured 
a reduction from 35 per cent to 25 per cent on this raw material. 
Yet when they ask for a higher rate, an increase in the rate on 
the finished product, they add the three and one-half million 
rough, raw, blocked hats upon which, as raw material, they 
have secured a reduction in duty, and they add those three and 
one-half million to the number of hats that are imported, in 
order to boost the volume of importations, and thereby convince 
Congress that they are entitled to a higher rate upon the im- 
ported finished product. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is not any doubt in the mind of the 
Senator, I take it, that there have been such importations of 
hats, either identical or comparable to hats made here, that 
our straw-hat Industry is threatened with annihilation. Does 
the Senator doubt that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not admit any such statement as that. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is aware of the fact that 
domestic bat-manufacturing establishments are declining in 
number? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They may be declining in number for the 
sime reason that earthenware establishments have been declin- 
ing in number, because of absorption and purchase, just as what 
are known as merchant pig-iron furnaces are decreasing in num- 
ber, because they have been absorbed by larger units in the same 
manufacturing industry, or it may be that the hat- manufacturing 
establishments have been reduced in number by a similar process 
to that which is now apparently going on in the cement industry, 
where the United States Steel Corporation is purchasing every 
now and then a very successful and profitable cement plant. 
The statisties, no doubt, over a course of years will show & still 
further reduction in the number of plants if that process shall be 
continued. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear with 
me again, let me call his attention to the fact that the New 
York hat factories during the last two years have suffered a 
loss of employment of over 33 per cent. Whether that is due to 
consolidation or some other movement of that sort, the fact 
remains that, so far as the men employed in making hats in the 
State of New York are concerned, the number is one-third less 
than it was two years ago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yleld to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, these are the facts: There were 
23 straw-hat manufacturers who signed the brief which was 
sent to all Senators when the tariff rate was changed. Twelve 
have gone out of business, 2 have sold out, 3 have merged, 
and 2 are to-day selling foreign hats as a part of their product. 
In other words, they are selling, as I am told, more foreign hats 
than they are selling hats of their own production, and they gave 
as a reason the fact that it was absolutely a question either of 
going out of business or doing that, and they concluded finally 
to run as much of their plants as they could and sell the foreign 
importations in order to make up whatever loss they incurred 
in operating thelr plants. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I gave the figures a while ago at three and 
one-half million, I find by reference to my notes that the num- 
ber of raw hats imported by the American manufacturers as 
raw material and finished by them with American labor actually 
is 4,286,388, They, of course, are entitled to go into the figures 
of American domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are two institutions in the United States 
that import the hats referred to. It is true that they did import 
those hats and are selling them because of the fact that they had 
to do that or else close their plants, and between the two evils I 
think they chose the lesser. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will yield in just a moment. 
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In 1928—1 think it was 1928; I do not think the figures in- 
clude 1929, because they are taken from the testimony before 
the committee—we consumed in the United States 21,705,831 
hats; we imported of sewed straw hats, which largely consist 
of the cheaper hats, 2,812,428 and of finished hats, 1,043,000, 
making a total of 3,855,428 hats that we imported, compared 
to a domestic consumption of 21,705,000 hats; showing that all 
importations of hats—cheap, medium priced, and high priced 
comprise about 17 per cent of our total domestic consumption. 

I yield now to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I called attention the other day, in a 
colloquy with the Senator from Nebraska, to what is going on 
about silk hats. 

Because of the importations and the cheap labor abroad, it is 
now impossible for the makers of silk hats to continue operation 
here; so they do exactly what is going on with reference to the 
hats discussed by the Senator from Kentucky. The manu- 
facturers and also the stores where those hats are sold bring 
in the foreign hat, take out the lining of the foreign manufac- 
turer, and put in an American lining. 

Take the hat that is sold to the Senator—the crush hat that 
he wears on certain occasions, for which he paid from $20 
to $25. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I beg the Senator's pardon. 
raised his unte“ a little too high there. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will make reference, then, to the Sena- 
tor from Ohio [Mr. Fess], who has a carnation to-day, this 
being McKinley day. But, anyhow, the crush hat that is sold 
here with the Knox label in it for $20 or $25 is a hat made on 
the other side of the ocean and brought here for $72 a dozen, 
and this label is put.in it, and it is sold. The American hat 
manufacturers are doing the same thing. They are finding 
that they can buy these foreign-made hats so much more 
cheaply than they can make them that they bring them here 
and sell them to their customers instead of their own more 
expensive product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that what may be 
going on in the manufacture of Knox hats selling at $25 and $30 
apiece—and I will say to the Senator that I am not on speaking 
terms with any such hat—has no application whatever to the 
hats I am talking about. Why, these cheap chip and straw hats 
about which I am talking are not lined. The hat offered here 
as an exhibit by the Senator from New York has no lining in it. 
These straw hats, except very high-priced hats, have nothing on 
the inside except probably a little ornament in the way of lace 
or Silk. 

Mr, COPELAND. Of course, I was only giving an illustra- 
tion; but the Senator had already stated that these American 
manufacturers are bringing over foreign hats because they can 
buy them so cheaply. They can better afford to import them 
and sell them, whether under their own label or otherwise, than 
to make them themselves. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are not bringing them over. They 
brought over last year 4,286,388 of them, because they de not 
make that identical product in the United States. They im- 
port it as a raw product, and it is included in the figures of total 
domestic production, and is not included in the importations of 
hats, because it is not a hat. It is made into a hat after it gets 
into the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. They bring them in because they can buy 
them so cheaply in Italy and sell them at such a price here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Assuming for the sake of the argument that 
that is true, they are not produced in the United States. By 
importing them in that raw condition they do give employment 
to thousands of American workmen, Otherwise they might not 
be able to give employment to these men; becanse if the rate of 
wages paid these men in factories in the United States pre- 
cludes the possibility of their starting the process by which they 
are produced up te the point of their importation in this raw 
condition, then we might assume that either they would not 
produce them at all, or the price would be prohibitive to the 
ordinary American who is compelled to buy a straw hat at re- 
tail for from $1 to $1.50 or $2 apiece; and it is largely in be- 
half of this class of American consumers that I am making this 
effort to reduce the rate. 

I am not concerned about the man who can pay $10 for a 
straw hat, or $15 for a straw hat, or $20, or even $5. I am con- 
cerned about the men—and there are thousands and hundreds 
of thousands, if not millions, of them in this country—who can 
not afford to pay more than a dollar or a dollar and a half 
or two dollars apiece for their straw hats. The rate of tariff 
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upon these hats has been boosted from 50 per cent ad valorem 
to 165 per cent ad valorem; and the very increase made by 
the President’s proclamation takes no account of these high- 
priced hats which men of wealth can afford to buy, but the in- 
crease in the President’s proclamation is made upon the cheaper 
hats wholesaling at $9.50 per dozen or less. 

In the calculation to which I have referred, the very cheap 
hats about which I am talking really ought not to be taken 
into consideration, because they are not made in this country; 
and if they were not imported the American wearer would 
not be able to obtain that quality of hat. He would either have 
to do without his straw hat—a so-called straw hat, whether it 
is made of straw or chip—or he would be required to pay, in all 
probability, twice the price that he now pays in order to obtain 
one. 

In order that a few manufacturers of hats, located in a very 
restricted area of our country, may increase their prices to 
the American consumer, I ask whether the Congress of the 
United States is going to deny to millions of our people who are 
not in a position to indulge in luxurious straw hats the op- 
portunity and the right to buy hats at prices at which they 
are now able to obtain them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLBY. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would the Senator prefer that I should 
not ask him these questions during his speech? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I am perfectly willing for the Senator 
to interrupt me. What we are trying to do here is to get 
information. . 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has said that we do not 
make these hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We do not make the chip hats; no. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but if it were possible for our manu- 
facturers to have some degree of protection they could make 
a hat comparable to these and sell it at a very low figure. 

There is a hat that costs 25 cents in Italy, and when it gets 
to the consumer here it costs him a dollar; but we could have, 
by some degree of protection, an encouragement of the straw- 
hat industry so that a comparable hat could be made here and 
sold at that price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am sure the Senator does not contend that 
the American hat manufacturer could turn out that sort of a 
hat, and pay the rate of wages we pay American workingmen, 
and be able to sell it to the consumer for a dollar. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not a chip hat; but he could make a straw 
hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We could not turn out very many of them, 
paying the rate of wages we now pay, and sell them at a dollar 
apiece. 

P Mir, COPELAND. Is the Senator willing to have the country 
flooded with the cheaply made Italian product, even though, 
conceding his point, it might be necessary to add a trifle to the 
retail price of the article? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not advocating a tariff rate that will 
result in flooding the country with a cheap product; but I will 
say this to the Senator: If those who are able to pay exorbi- 
tant and high prices for expensive hats like the Milan, which 
is not an American product, and the leghorn, which is also 
an imported product, and the Panama, which is not an American 
product but which is imported, why should we object to giving 
the ordinary, common citizen of our country a right to have a 
hat imported at a price he can afford to pay for it? 

It is all right to say that there shall be no increase in the 
price of Panama hats; and this bill carries no increase on 
Panama hats. It is all right to say that there shall be no 
increase, and this bill carries no increase, on leghorns and 
Milans and these other high-grade imported hats that we bring 
in from Italy. But when it comes to the cheap hat that the 
ordinary laboring man and farmer is compelled to use because 
of his financial restrictions, we are asked to put an increase 
of 165 per cent on that sort of hat, because there are more 
of them coming in, because there is a greater demand for 
them than there is for the higher-priced hats which the Senator 
and I sometimes buy and, with rare economy, may be able 
to wear. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will go just as far as the Senator with 
any sort of tariff upon anything which is a luxury, but we have 
a different enterprise here. We used to be the leading straw- 
hat country of the world. For 60 years New York led the 
world in making straw hats. Now, however, because of the 
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fact that these imitation straw hats, made out of wood shavings, 
ean be brought in, and because they look well and are sold at 
a low price our industry is dying. The reason why the Presi- 
dent’s proclamation did not include hats like this, as the Sen- 
ator very well knows, is because chip hats were not under 
consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; but it includes the cheaper straw hats 
that sell for less than $9.50 per dozen. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but because these hats were made of 
wood they did not come under that proclamation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let me ask the Senator a question: If the 
American manufacturers, paying their rates of wages, could 
make a chip hat like this one and sell it to the American con- 
sumer at the same price that he now pays for it, why did they 
not, with all of their ingenuity and their foresight, originate 
the production of this type of hat rather than allow it to be 
produced by the ingenuity of some other country, and then, as 
soon as the American people have seen it and desire to buy it, 
come here and ask Congress to prevent its importation by 
imposing a rate so high that it can not come in? 

Mr. COPELAND. The American consumers are not buying 
it because of the fact that it is a chip hat. They are buying 
it because it is a fine-looking hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In all probability the average man who 
buys it does not know what it is made out of. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; he thinks it is a straw hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it looks like straw, and probably wears 
as long as the same quality of straw would wear in the same 
type of hat. 

Mr. COPELAND. And yet, after all, it is a counterfeit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, no; it is not a counterfeit. It is 
not advertised as straw; but even if the retail merchant who 
sells it to the consumer does not go to the trouble of explaining 
that it is not made of straw, that is no indication that there is 
any deception in it. 

I bought a hat down here in Washington last summer that 
happened to attract my particular attention, and which I 
thought might add to the defects of nature and make me look 
more presentable. I bought it. In ordinary parlance, it might 
pass as straw; but it has not a single straw in it. It is made 
out of some kind of grass or composition material which I have 
never been able to understand or define or know the origin of; 
but that was just as much a counterfeit, so far as I am con- 
cerned, as these chip hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not raise that point; but I do say 
this to the Senator: How can we expect to have American 
labor paid and have income enough to buy a thing, whether it 
is a straw hat or something else, unless we maintain in our 
protective tariff the difference between the labor cost here and 
the labor cost abroad? 

I know that the Senator and I are quite together on that 
proposition. There are many varieties of Democrats, I know; 
but I think it is the attitude of the Senator—it certainly is 
mine—that we must equalize the difference between domestic 
and foreign labor. Now, because an Italian laborer working 12 
hours a day at almost nothing per day can produce that cheap 
hat, but which looks well—it is a nice-looking hat—and flood 
our country with it, then immediately we say, “ Well, we must 
protect the poor man who must buy a hat”; but, as a matter of 
fact, the poor man would not have the money to buy even an 
Italian hat unless he had protection enough to make it possible 
to have employment in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator does not dispute the fact that 
the rates carried in this bill will operate as an embargo on the 
importation of the chip hats from Italy, does he? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know. I am not sure that the 
specific rate fixed is right. I should be willing to argue that 
matter with the Senator; but I know that unless some specific 
rate is added to the ad valorem rate there will be no benefit to 
the American manufacturer, and that, instead of having a re- 
duction of one-third in two years of those employed in muking 
hats in my State, there will not be anybody making hats in my 
State. They have been looking forward in the hope of having 
protection through this bill in order that they might continue 
their operations. I believe in all sincerity that the straw-hat 
industry of my State and of that vicinity—and the Senator 
knows that is the center of it—is at stake now. If we strike out 
the specific rate, as the Senator proposes, the industry will be 
destroyed and these workmen will be on the streets. They will 
be eating their last year’s straw hats instead of buying any new 
ones, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator knows that 
brings up the question of the relativé benefits to a relative num- 
ber of people involyed in any tariff rate, and, of course, around 
it also revolves the question, if we apply the same rule to all 
the importations that come in conflict with American produc- 
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tion, where will we have any market for the surplus products 
of our own factories and our own fields? The balance of trade 
between the United States and Italy is in our favor. The same 
is true of Switzerland; the same is true of Belgium; the same 
is true of England ; the same is true of France. If when acting 
on each individual schedule in this bill we take the position 
that, although we have never produced the article in the United 
States, we are going to levy a tariff so high that the article can 
not come in from any country where it is produced, thereby auto- 
matically raising the price of that article to the American 
people, hundreds of thousands of whom purchase it to every 
hundred who make it, I wonder, after all, what is going to be- 
come of the boasted foreign commerce of the United States. 

That is a question that most men in this body seem to have 
lost sight of. We are an exporting nation. The nations of the 
world can not buy our products by the payment of money. 
Italy owes the United States, Belgium owes the United States, 
France, England, and Germany owe the United States. They 
can not buy our surplus products by paying cash for them. 
The only way they can buy them is to exchange something they 
have for something they want that we produce. Yet, if in the 
consideration of every individual schedule we say, This will 
not harm the American people much if we put an embargo on 
it,” when we get through the bill and add up the sum total of 
our deliberations we will find that we have not only crushed 
our foreign international trade but we have thrown out of 
employment infinitely more men than we haye given employ- 
ment by a narrow restriction of our foreign trade in the manner 
seemingly advocated by the suggestion of the Senator from 
New York, 

I know he does not intend that, but we must not lose sight 
of the fact that we have millions of men working in the fac- 
tories of the United States producing commodities which all the 
nations of the world desire. If we prevent those nations from 
sending to us at least those things that we do not make, how can 
we hope to sell them the things we do make? That is the pre- 
cise situation with reference to the cheap chip hats in this 
straw-lat schedule to which the Senator refers. We do not 
make them, we never have made them, and I take it for granted 
that if we could have made them so as to sell them to the 
American consumer at a reasonable price, the ingenuity of the 
American people would have found a way to do it. Now that 
some other people have found a way to do it and are sending 
those hats here in exchange for some of the goods of which we 
do make a surplus, we are asked to prevent that interchange 
of international trade because it interferes with the sale of 
hats on the part of some people who make a different quality. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree with almost every word the Senator 
has said. I would be the last person in the Senate to do any- 
thing to hurt the nations abroad or refuse to do anything pos- 
sible to relieve their economic distress. Some time I should Uke 
to enlarge upon that. But let me engage the Senator's atten- 
tion just a moment on this point. We are not seeking to estab- 
lish in this country factories for the making of chip hats, but 
60 years ago the straw-hat industry started in the United 
States. Bear in mind that this industry is an American indus- 
try, and it was a prosperous industry for many years. But 
now, because Italy, by reason of cheap labor and Mr. Musso- 
Unt's desire to get everybody back to work, and also because 
the Itallans possess the mechanical ingenuity to invent this sort 
of a hat, they are shipping them into the United States to kill 
the straw-hat Industry here. 

We are not seeking to establish the manufacture of chip 
hats but we want to preserve the industry now making straw 
hats, 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will permit me to interject 
just there, in 1927 there were imported 1,499,352 sewed braid 
hats, which is the ordinary straw hat we wear, made of braids 
of straw sewed together, according to the briefs submitted to 
the Finance Committee by the manufacturers asking for this 
increase, The very next year, 1928, the number of those same 
hats imported decreased to 1,005,682, a decrease of almost 
500,000 hats, or more than 30 per cent below the importations 
of 1927. 

If that is the type of hat the Senator is seeking to protect 
by stopping the importation of these cheap chip hats, I suggest 
that the falling off of 30 per cent of importations from 1927 to 
1928 offers a very poor basis for such a conclusion. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
let him listen to the figures which I want to give. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I may say to the Senator that the decrease 
is accounted for in part by the fact that the President's procla- 
mation raised the rate from 60 to 88 per cent ad valorem on 
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those hats, and thereby reduced the number from about a 
million and a half to about a million. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the President's proclamation did not 
touch hats of the type of that I hold in my hand. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I realize that, because that is not a straw 
h 


at. 
Mr, COPELAND, Therefore the hat which is American- 
made, and competes with this hat, has been put out of business, 

In 1913 the percentage of importations of hats as compared 
with the consumption was 6 per cent, in 1927 it was 40 per 
cent, in 1928 it was 50 per cent, and in 1929 it was 60 per cent, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator realizes that, 
aside from importations, there has been a decline in domestic 
consumption due in part to the habit of many of our young 
people to wear no hats at all in the summer, 

Mr. COPELAND. And due to the weather. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And due to the weather. During the last 
two or three years the late spring, the cold weather, and the 
rains, have made the seasons abnormally late, and, of course, 
in this country the hats are produced almost on short notice, 
because a sample hat is made in May or June and is sent around 
and orders are given, and then those hats later are manufac- 
tured in accordance with the needs of the trade. 

Merchants do not stock up much in advance on straw hats. 
They have shipments coming in every week, and those shipments 
are largely regulated by the weather in the springtime, but due 
to late seasons, and due to this fad of going bareheaded on the 
part of a lot of people in the United States, especially young 
men, and also another fad of adopting the European habit of 
wearing in the summer a light-weight felt hat instead of a 
straw hat, consumption of straw hats in the United States has 
decreased without regard to importations. So that accounts 
for a considerable part of the falling off in our domestic con- 
sumption. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I think the Senator is cor- 
rect about that, but the Government report shows that for the 
year ending June 30, 1929, importations of sewed straw hats 
had increased 78.1 per cent. 

Let me say further that the Senator has mentioned a thing 
which is deadly so far as the making of straw hats in the United 
States is concerned. He has said that the style is promulgated 
the year before. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The very fact that it is, and that the style 
is fixed, and, like the laws of the Medes and Persians, can not 
be varied, means that in June of this year the straw-hat manu- 
facturer will fix what the style is to be for next year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Due to that fact the knowledge of the 
styles leaks out to the foreigners, who get the information, and 
they have ample time, with their cheap labor and foreknowledge 
of what the style is to be, to make a hat which can be sold here, 
identical in appearance and style with the American hat, and 
which yet can be sold here for very much less. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I assume it is true, and I am willing to 
admit it is true, that it is impossible to prevent foreign manu- 
facturers from obtaining inside information. I do not know 
that it is even inside information; it may be general knowledge, 
because the samples are taken around either to the jobbers or 
to the retailers, or they send their representative to the fac- 
tory. At any rate, samples are made up in May or June, we 
will say, of this year. During the fall months, August, Sep- 
tember, and October, either by sending the samples out to the 
trade, or having the representatives of the trade come to the 
factory, a selection of the type of hat the retailers want for the 
next spring is made. Those hats are not made up as soon as 
the selections are made. They are made up the next spring, 
according to directions given by either the jobber or the re- 
tailer, so that the number of hats which will be produced next 
spring will not be dependent upon the styles or the selections 
made this year but will depend largely on the state of the 
weather next spring and summer. If the spring is late and the 
weather is cold up until April or May or June, of course the 
number of hats that were anticipated by the factories as being 
their output will be materially curtailed. 

It has so happened that in the last three or four years the 
springs have been late, and there has been an abnormal delay 
in the start of the straw-hat season all over the United States 
where straw hats are worn. But not only have the importa- 
tions of the sewed hats to which I referred a while ago de- 
creased from 1,499,000 to 1,005,000, a half million in one year, 
but also the importations of finished woven hats have fallen off 
almost in the same proportion. In 1927 there were imported 
into this country 1,378,044 finished woven hats. That is accord- 
ing to the tables submitted by the manufacturers’ committee to 
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the Finance Committee when they were asking for this increase. 
In 1928 there were imported of these same hats 1,043,015. That 
is taken from the Department of Commerce statistics for 1928, 
which wtll be found on page 57 of the summary issued in 
December of that year. 

The only hats that are coming in, the importations of which 
have increased, are the cheap, low-priced chip hats retailing at 
an average of about $1 or $1.10 a piece. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has the Senator the figures showing the 
imports of shells; that is, of incompletely made hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have the figures. They are called raw-hat 
bodies. The importations amounted to 4,286,388. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have figures showing that the importa- 
tions were more than that. The last census of manufactures of 
the United States, taken in 1927, clearly shows that of the 
straw hats completely made in the United States there were 
547,727 dozen sold, braid hats, and 256,461 dozen finished woven- 
body hats, except harvest hats. That makes a total of 804,108 
dozen, or 9,650,226 hats. 

The same report shows that we imported shells to the extent 
of 235,175 dozen, or 3,022,000 hats, which were finished in the 
United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My figures are higher than that. The fig- 
ures I have are 4,286,388 of the body hats, so called, shipped in 
here as raw material, upon which the manufacturers them- 
selves have secured a reduction in the tariff. The American 
manufacturers of hats have come before the committee, and at 
their request have secured a reduction from 35 to 25 per cent 
on the 4,500,000 raw hats. They ean not be included in the 
4,500,000 as raw material and used as a basis for a reduction 
because they are raw material, and in the next breath be 
included as finished hats when an increase is asked on 
finished hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. Can the Senator refer me to the reduction 
in rate requested by the manufacturers? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The bill carries a reduction from 35 to 25 
per cent ad valorem, and it was granted at the request of the 
manufacturer. 

Mr. COPELAND. That was on hats valued at less than $3 
a dozen? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND, Harvest hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No. The harvest hat is a completed hat. 
These hats are in the paragraph providing “not blocked or 
trimmed, and not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained, 25 per cent 
ad valorem.” That was 35 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is a reduction, of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a reduction, and it is a reduction 
made at the request of the American manufacturers of straw 
hats because they wanted to get these partially nrade-up hats, 
which they regard as raw material, brought in here at a lower 
rate. Acting upon their request a reduction has been granted. 
At the same time that they ask a reduction on the raw material, 
they should not say that it is a finished hat and therefore 
ought to be included in the number of importations upon which 
they are asking us to increase the rate 165 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. I doubt if the Senator can quite claim that 
is raw material, because nearly all of the labor was furnished 
by the foreigner. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The manufacturer said it was raw material, 
and because of that he asked that the tariff be reduced and it 
was reduced. If it were a finished product produced here at 
home, I have no doubt he would not be asking for a reduction. 

Mr, President, I have said about all that I have to say on the 
subject. I want to emphasize the fact that the importations of 
sewed and unsewed hats have fallen off in 1928 below 1927 
about 30 per cent. The only increase in importations is in the 
cheap chip hat which we do not make in the United States and 
which we could not make and sell at anything near the price 
the Anrerican people are now paying for it, and yet we are asked 
to increase the duty so as to place an embargo on it and deny 
to the American farmer—because these hats are sold largely 
among the farmers and in the small villages—and to the Ameri- 
can workingman the right and opportunity to have and wear a 
cheap hat in order that we may compel him to wear some other 
kind of a hat that is not imported, but which he will have to 
wear if he can not get this article about which we are talking, 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Can the Senator give us the import value 
of the hats at present? My impression is that it is about 40 
cents apiece or $4.80 per dozen, ` 
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Mr. BARKLEY. These hats are imported at an invoiced 
value of 35 to 40 cents apiece. The average is about $4 a dozen, 
which would be 33% cents apiece. Some of them come in at 
40 cents, but I think $4 a dozen is a fair estimate of the 
average import price of the chip hats. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But conceding they are worth 40 cents, 
which would be $4.80 per dozen, the section to which the Sena- 
tor is addressing himself proposes to add on to those hats $4 
a dozen or within 80 cents per dozen of what they are worth, 
plus 50 per cent ad valorem, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. It is 60 per cent in the bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Four dollars a dozen, plus 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Mr, BARKLEY. 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


Les. 
That is an inerease of about 160 per cent? 
It is about 160 or 165 per cent, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Over the present law? 

Mr. BARKLEY.. No; because if we base it on a valuation of 
$4.80 per dozen, $4 would be about 90 per cent and plus 50 
per cent would be 140 per cent; but as to the hat which sells 
at $4 a dozen import price, the addition of $4 per dozen tax 
is exactly 100 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. So that the poor man when he buys that hat 
mn pay more tax to the Government than he is paying for hat 
value? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Absolutely. In other words, the greater por- 
pion of the price he would pay would be in taxes and not in 

at. 

Mr. SIMMONS. More taxes than hat value. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If he has to pay $1 for a hat imported at 
40 cents and we add this duty, he will pay not only that dollar, 
but he will pay about $2.50, because we add 100 per cent ad 
valorem to the 60 per cent which it now bears, and of course 
the retailer and the jobber will take that fundamental price at 
which it is laid down in New York, which includes not only the 
invoice price but the expenses incident to office, insurance, and 
so forth, and then add the duty, and it will be found that this 
dollar hat will be selling for about $2.50 to $3 by the time it is 
multiplied and pyramided to the man who is able to buy it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. How many American workers are employed 
in making these hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There are no American workers employed 
in making this particular hat, but there are about 5,000 Amer- 
ican workmen employed in the making of straw hats of all 
kinds in this country. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Including the cheap hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Including the cheap hats that are referred 
to as comparable hats. Including all of the kinds of straw hats 
that we make, there are about 5,000 men employed in about 14 
different factories in this country making straw hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator is not including 
the salesmen and traveling men and clerks, is he? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; I am not including the traveling 
salesman, of course, because he is not regarded as a laborer 
employed in the making of the hats. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I presume he is selling some other hats as 
well as this particular hat? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He is not producing the hat. 
passing it on to somebody else. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I notice that in all of these schedules there 
have been somewhat considerable increases, but in the first 
schedule, hats not blocked or trimmed, not bleached, dyed, col- 
ored, or stained, the committee only imposes a duty of 25 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and that I will say to the Senator is 
a reduction below the present rate of 35 per cent, and it was 
made because the manufacturers of hats who import these raw 
blocks or unblocked aggregations of chip, whatever it is or may 
be called 

Mr. SIMMONS. 
they needed? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
than they needed, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The next one is 25 cents per dozen and 25 
per cent ad valorem—25 cents a dozen instead of $4 a dozen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. The difference there is that 25 cents 
each is added presumably to take care of bleaching. In sub- 
section 1 the Senator will observe that hats “not blocked or 
trimmed ” are 25 per cent ad valorem, but if bleached the same 
hat comes in at 25 cents a dozen and 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Subsection 3, blocked or trimmed, whether 
or not bleached, dyed, colored, or stained; $4 per dozen and 50 
per cent ad valorem. Why does not the Senator, in proposing 
to strike out the $4 a dozen and retain the 60 per cent as in the 
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present law, make the same proposition as to subsection 3, to 
strike out $4.50 and insert the present rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That is the amendment which I have 
offered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I thought the Senator's amendment was con- 
fined to subsection 4. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh. no, 
sections 3 and 4. 

Mr. SIMMONS. ‘The Senator proposes to strike out $4? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and retain the 50 per cent; but I wili 
say to the Senator frankly that I belieye it ought to be 60 per 
cent because that is the present law. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Yes; I think so, too, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is proposing the 
rate in the present law, but not the rate fixed by the President 
in his proclamation? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am proposing the rate in the present law 
enacted by Congress. Let me illustrate how this works. The 
effort is to raise the proportionate cost of the cheaper hats 
bought by the men and women of the country who can not 
afford expensive hats, If a hat is imported into this country 
valued at $16 a dozen, then it pays under the bill a rate ef $4 a 
dozen specific, which is 25 per cent ad valorem. If that hat is 
worth only $4 a dozen, then it pays 100 per cent ad valorem, so 
that the higher the price of the hat, the lower the rate in pro- 
portion to its value. The increased costs are pyramided in pro- 
portion as the man is unable to buy his straw hat. That is the 
real effect of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
cific duties. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct. That is the effect of 
all specific duties where the specific rate is a flat rate without 
regard to the value. 

I have already referred to the fact that the consumption of 
straw hats in this country has been affected by weather condi- 
tions and by style and the habits of the people, and I do not wish 
to refer to that any further. 

Mr. President, I hope the amendment will be adopted, I am 
going to modify the amendment as it applies to subsection 8 by 
changing the figures from “50” to “60.” I had it right in the 
beginning. It ought to be 60“ because that is the rate in the 
present law. Subsection 4, which we will consider later, has the 
same rate as carried in the present law, but I do not seek to 
impose the additional rate taxed by presidential proclamation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky desires 
to modify his amendment, which he has the right to do. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor explain what effect his amendment would have on the kind 
of hat exhibited here a few moments ago? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was an exhibit presented by the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. Corax]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What kind of a hat is it? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a chip hat, which sells in this country 
at $1. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
section 3? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


My amendment applies to both sub- 


That is the effect of all spe- 


Does that fall under sub- 


Yes. 


If it is blocked or trimmed, whether 
bleached or not, it falls under subsection 8, but if it is sewed, 
it comes under subsection 4. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
about 40 cents when imported? 


Is that the hat which costs 
Mr. COPELAND. About 25 to 30 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The import price of that hat would be about 
$3 a dozen. They sell at $1 apiece, but if the increased rate 
is put on it, it will carry a $4 specific rate, which is 125 per cent 
ad valorem if based on a $3 value, and in addition to that it 
will carry the 50 per cent, which is another $1.50, and by the 
time the tariff rate under the proposed increase is paid on that 
identical hat now selling at $1 to the American consumer, it 
will then cost him from $2.50 to $3. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The imported price is about 
25 cents? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The present duty because of 
the presidential proclamation is 88 per cent? 

Mr, BARKLEY. Not on that hat. The presidential procla- 
mation does not apply to chip hats. 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and that makes $1.80. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator think that 
the chip hat should be dealt with and treated on the basis of 
the duty which is applied to the other hats referred to in sub- 
section 3? 


The present duty is 60 per 
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Mr. BARKLEY, I think that all these hats ought to bear 
the same duty based upon their value. The chip hat, of course, 
is not made of straw, but it is more or less of an imitation, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is a substitute for straw. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; it is a substitute, and it has been 
adopted as a substitute because of the constantly increasing 
price of real straw hats. I think that the chip hat ought to come 
in under the same rate that the same kind of a hat would come 
in if made of straw; in other words, if it is a hat worth $3 or 
$4 per dozen, I see no reason why there should be a different 
rate on it because it happens to be made out of shavings instead 
of straw, for, as a matter of fact, straw is more plentiful in this 
country than are chips. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from North 
Carolina [Mr. Siunoxs] suggests that the specific rate in this 
instance makes a discrimination between hats of different value. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I just illustrated that. 

Mr. SIMMONS. While the rates the Senator from Kentucky 
proposes treats them all exactly alike. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They treat all exactly alike. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is, the Senator proposes to tax them 
according to their value? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In other words, under my amendment a hat 
worth $4 a dozen will pay a tax of $2.40 a dozen, and a hat 
worth $16 a dozen will pay $9.60 per dozen; so that the tariff 
rate paid on the hat increases in proportion to the value of the 
hat, which is, after all, the fair way to fix tariff rates on articles 
of consumption such as hats. 

Mr. SIMMONS. But the committee’s proposal is to place 
the same duty upon the cheap hats as is imposed upon the 
higher-priced hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; in other words, the $16 hat pays $4 
and the $3 hat pays $4. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, that method of 
fixing rates runs all through this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; that is one of the vicious tendencies of 
this bill, namely, to fix wherever possible a specific rate which 
operates more severely upon people who are less able to pay 
than it does upon those who are more able to pay. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have not heard all the 
Senator’s able argument, but what does the Senator say to the 
argument that there has been an investigation of the subject 
of straw hats and there has been a presidential proclamation, 
after investigation by the Tariff Commission, fixing the rate 
somewhat higher than the Senator now proposes, although that 
rate is very much less than the rate the committee has recom- 
mended? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission, at the request of 
the hat manufacturers, made an investigation of all straw hats 
and submitted a report to the President. They estimated that 
because of the difference in the cost of straw hats of certain 
types—of course, it was not a uniform difference; it varied 
according to the type of hat—but that upon certain types of 
hats, in order to bridge the chasm between the cost of produc- 
tion here and in Italy, an increase from 60 to 88 per cent ad 
valorem would be justified. Acting upon that report of the 
Tariff Commission, the President increased from 60 to 88 per 
cent ad valorem the tariff rate on all hats coming in of a value 
less than $9.50 per dozen, carrying out what I consider still to 
be the vicious tendency of increasing the tariff on lower-priced 
hats consumed by the average man, by the working people of 
the country, and leaving untouched the high-priced hats, which 
men are able to buy according to their particular fancy and the 
size of their pocketbooks, 

I will say in this connection that the increase on the part of 
the President was entirely too much. I do not really think that 
it was justified, any more than I think the increase in the tariff 
on pig iron was justified as fixed on the basis of the Tariff 
Commission report. That is why I have offered my amendment 
to restore the law as it was before the President issued his 
proclamation. ; 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Some of us who have made 
a study of this paragraph were disturbed about the fact that, 
notwithstanding the presidential proclamation, there has been 
no cessation of imports; but, on the contrary, they have rather 
increased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is mistaken as to that. I have 
just given figures showing that the importations of blocked hats 
have decreased from a million and a half to a million, and that 
the importations of sewed hats have decreased from 1,350,000, 
approximately, to about 1,000,000; so that there has been a de- 
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crease since the proclamation of about 30 per cent in the impor- 
tation of hats to which the proclamation applied, but not ap- 
plying to chip hats. There has been an increase in the importa- 
tion of chip hats which, however, has been largely offset by de- 
crease in the importation of other hats made of straw. 

Mr. President, I do not want to take any more time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield to the Senator from Mississippi, 

Mr. HARRISON, As I understood the Senator, he has modi- 
fied his amendment affecting subparagraph 3, so as to apply a 
rate of 60 per cent ad valorem; is that right? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is right. I was under the impression 
that the rate of the present law was 50 per cent, but upon learn- 
ing that it is 60 per cent I restored the rate in that instance to 
60 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think the Senator is mistaken, I have 
just invstigated and I have found under subsection 3 that the 
present rate is 50 per cent ad valorem, but in subsection 4 the 
ad valorem is 60 per cent; in other words, there is a differential 
of 10 per cent there, because one kind of hat is sewed and the 
other is not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Subsection 3 reads, “blocked or trimmed, 50 
per cent ad valorem,” but I have no objection to allowing 60 per 
cent to stand, even though it may be a 10 per cent increase over 
the present law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky shall be adopted and the bill 
shall become a law, there will not be any trouble about Italy 
paying her war debt. She will make all the straw hats which 


are consumed in America from Oregon to Florida and from 
Maine to California. 

Mr. President, I am not at all sure whether the specific rates 
as written in the bill are the proper ones; I am not competent 
to determine that question; but I know that unless some rates 
shall be provided beyond the rates which exist at the present 


time the straw-hat industry of America is destroyed. The ques- 
tion is up to the Congress, If it is willing to have the straw 
hats which are used in the country made in Italy, and the thou- 
sands of men and women who now work in the hat factories of 
America thrown onto the streets, that is its responsibility; but, 
Mr, President, I do not want that to happen. 

Here [exhibiting] is a straw hat to which repeated reference 
has been made this afternoon. It is made of wood shavings; 
it is a nice-looking hat. It is made by workmen over in Italy, 
who get 14 cents an hour, as against $1 per hour which is 
paid in the hat factories of New York. Do we want to protect 
the American laboring man? Do we want to equalize the differ- 
ence in eost as represented by the wage paid by the American 
manufacturer for labor and that paid by the Italian manu- 
facturer? In my opinion, Mr. President, the pending bill will 
not be a fair and just bill unless there shall be written into it 
a rate which will compensate the American manufacturer of 
hats for the higher wages which are paid the American work- 
ingman. That is the whole problem; there is not any other. 

Here fexhibiting] is a hat which one can buy in Italy for 

3.58 per dozen—for 30 cents apiece. It is made in establish- 
ments that correspond to the old sweatshops of New York. It 
may be said that it is a wonderful thing for the American 
people that there may be imported into this country 30-cent 
hats. Of course, such hats can not be sold for 30 cents here, 
because the duty must be paid on them, but the total landed 
cost at the present rate of duty is $6.89 per dozen. This hat 
may be landed in New York for 50 cents. If the rate recom- 
mended by the Finance Committee were adopted, it would in- 
erease the cost of this hat to 80 cents. The cost of such a hat 
laid down in the store in America would be 80 cents. 

Do we desire to have American laborers to the extent of 
several thousand put out of business and the investment of 
millions of dollars on the part of American business men sacri- 
ficed to the Italian hat manufacturers? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, will the Senator 
from New York yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. WHEELER in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. For information I should like 
to know what kind of straw is used in the making of the hats 
referred to by the Senator, 
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Mr. COPELAND. This class of hat is made out of wood 
shavings; there is not any straw in it; and because there is 
no straw in it, when the question of the duty on straw hats 
was before the Tariff Commission and was considered by the 
President in connection with the issuance of his proclamation 
this type of hat was not included. 

Mr. SMOOT. It was not known. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was not known at that time; but it is 
a hat which is made out of shavings—the waste of the planing 
mills. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. May I inquire if we have any 
such raw material available in this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. We do not want to make that type of 
hat, but we can make straw hats that would be comparable in 
price to that hat if a proper tariff were levied upon it. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. How much tariff does the Sena- 
tor think ought to be placed upon it? 

Mr, COPELAND. Let me repeat to my friend from Kentucky 
what I said a moment ago, that I did not know what amount of 
duty should be levied on these hats; I am not competent to 
say whether the rate imposed by the committee is a just rate; 
but I do know that if the rate proposed by the senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY ]—which is the same rate that 
we have at present—shall be adopted the hat business is ruined. 
There must be a higher ad valorem rate or, in addition to the 
ad valorem rate, there must be some specific rate fixed. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Will the Senator permit me to 
proceed a little further? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It was stated here the other 
day that last year there were brought into this country 41,000,000 
hats. Does that include any of the type of hats which the Sena- 
tor from New York is now talking about? 

Mr. COPELAND. Pardon me. Will the Senator repeat his 
question? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It was stated on the floor, I 
believe by the Senator from Massachusetts, the other day that 
last year there were brought into this country 41,000,000 hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. Something like that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Did that include any of this 
type of hat? 

Mr. COPELAND. This type of hat is brought in in enor- 
mous quantities. Twenty-one millions is the “ hypothetical pro- 
duction ” of straw hats consumed in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, sewed hats dutiable under the 
60 per cent rate, however, are increasing in this proportion: 

In 1927 there were 750,240 of them imported. 

In 1928 the importation had increased to 1,808,214. 

For 11 months of 1929 the importation was 5,196,768. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Is that the type of hat the 
Senator from New York is talking about? 

Mr. SMOOT. He is talking about the sewed hat now. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The importations have in- 
creased from a little more than 700,000 in 1927 to more than 
5,000,000 in 11 months of 1929? 

Mr. SMOOT. Five million one hundred and ninety-six thou- 
sand seven hundred and sixty-eight. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
there? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that enormous increase is due 
to the fact that they are trying to get some of them in here 
before this tariff is put on, because after this tariff is put on 
none of them will come in, 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, I do not think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course it is, That is what has always 
happened. 

Mr. SMOOT. These are the figures for 11 months. They 
have been increasing. I do not know whither this rate will 
keep them out or not, because of the fact that they pay only 14 
cents an hour there and we pay $1 an hour here, 

Mr. BARKLEY. We do not pay $1 an hour for making these 
hats, because we do not make them. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; we do not make them; but who can make 
them at a dollar an hour against 14 cents an hour? In other 
words, the cost of labor in the United States would be more 
than the price of the hat—nearly twice the price of the hat. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Let me get a little more in- 
formation, please, from the Senator from New York or the 
Senator from Utah. Were the 41,000,000 hats that were men- 
tioned by the Senator from Massachusetts the other day as be- 
ing brought into this country wool hats or straw hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. All kinds of hats, Mr. President. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The 41,000,000 includes all hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. All hats. 


will the Senator yield 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And more than 5,000,000 came 
in of this particular kind of hat that is made out of shavings? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of the sewed hats—just this one kind of hat, 
Mr. President—the importations have increased from 750,240 in 
1927 to 5,196,768 for 11 months of 1929. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And it is a question of Ameri- 
can labor receiving $1 per hour in our factories competing with 
Italian labor at 14 cents an hour? 

Mr. SMOOT. Fourteen cents; and that is not disputed at all. 

Nobody disputes that fact. Not only that, but it is not dis- 
puted now that American labor—just labor alone—would cost 
more than the hat itself that is imported into this country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I want to get a little more infor- 
mation. 

In the case of this hat made in Italy, we have already been 
informed that the shavings, the raw material used for making 
that hat, are produced there. In the case of the other 35,000,000 
hats, where do they get the raw material to produce those hats— 
the wool, straw, and so forth; 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean the raw material 
for the hats that the Italians make? 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. They have the material in their own 
country. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. So we not only lose the labor but 
we lose the sale by the American producer of the raw material? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator advise me 
which 35,000,000 hats he has reference to? : 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It has been stated that last year 
there were 41,000,000 hats brought into this country made of 
wool and straw and shavings. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, most of them were women's wool 
hats. In 1928 only a little more than a million straw hats came 
in here, including these cheap chip hats. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. But let it be confined to wool 
hats. Those hats, of course, must be made from wool from the 
backs of Italian sheep instead of wool from the backs of Ameri- 
can sheep? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate has already fixed the rate on 
wool hats, and that has no connection with straw hats. Under 
the wool schedule the Senate fixed the rate on wool hats, and 


raised it, and presumably that rate will not be interfered with. 
So I do not quite see the relationship between wool hats, where 
the rate has been raised, due to the increase in the tariff on wool, 
and these straw hats or chip hats, which we do not produce in 
this country, which are made in Italy and imported normally at 
the rate of about a million a year. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the rate should be held as it 
is, may I inquire of my colleague from Kentucky—for whom I 
have a very high regard, I may say—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator; it is mutual. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Would that rate keep out the 
increase of these chip hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the chip hat is a new thing. It 
is hard to tell how long it will last, how long it will be a fad. 
It may be merely a fad. The importation increased from 700,000 
in the first year given by the Senator from Utah to about 
1,000,000 in 1928. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. And to about 5,000,000 last 
year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will realize that when this 
tariff began to be agitated a year ago—the House committee be- 
gan its hearings over a year ago, and this tariff bill, carrying 
this increased rate, was passed through the House nearly a year 
azo—based upon the fear of what would happen or what would 
not happen if this bill should become a law with those rates in 
it, of course, the foreign manufacturers have rushed in impor- 
tations in order to avoid the duty and be able to get them in 
at all. If my theory is correct, when this bill goes into effect 
they will not be able to import any of them. Based upon that 
fear, they have increased their importations; and that is not 
only true of straw hats but it is true of other things, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If we are not able to bring in 
any of these hats and produce our own hats, will not that be to 
the advantage of the American people? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will allow my colleague to do his own 
figuring about that. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Using American raw material 
and American labor, will not that be an advantage to us? 

Mr. BARKLEY. We can not produce these hats in the United 
States and pay the rate of wages which we are paying and sell 
them at anything less than three or four dollars apiece. That 
can not be done. The question is whether it is better to shut out 
these hats and produce them here at the high cost of production 
which is involved in American production and Increase the price 
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to the American consumer three or four hundred per cent or let 
some of them come in as they are now coming, and let the 
American people at least get the benefit of that much competi- 
tion in the American straw-hat market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to an- 
other fact—that the unit value of all sewed hats dutiable at 
60 per cent is 30 cents. That is the unit value of all of the 
hats that are imported into the United States under this sewed- 
hat provision. That not only takes in the chip hats but it takes 
in the sewed hats as well 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that is true, that still further increases 
above the present rates the percentage of increase in this tariff 
that you have brought in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Nobody has denied it at all. The only question 
in this matter is to decide whether we are going to attempt to 
make hats in the United States or turn the industry over to 
Italy. That is all it is. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator can not say whether, even if 
we put an embargo on these hats from Italy, there would be a 
single chip hat made in the United States. We are not making 
them now, and there is no guaranty that they would be made; 
but in place of them the American consumer would be required 
to pay two or three times as much as he now pays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator knows that the 
American manufacturers can make these chip hats just as well 
as they can be made in any other country in the world. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why have they not done it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because they can not make them against 14-cent 
labor in Italy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; because they can not make them with- 
out charging three or four dollars apiece for them; and they 
know that the American people who are compelled to buy this 
type of hat would not pay that much for the American product. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator says “$8 or $4 apiece.” That is 
perfectly absurd. The unit value of all of these hats that come 
in here is 30 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Well, suppose it is. Can we pay the 
American laboring man a dollar an hour, which is $10 a day, 
to make hats and sell them for a dollar apiece? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was talking about $3 hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I am talking about $3 hats. I say, 
that to pay the American rate of wages and make this particular 
hat will increase the price of it to the American consumer two 
or three times. 

Mr. SMOOT. There would not be as much profit made by the 
American manufacturer, then, if that were the case, as the 
profit made by the Italian who makes this chip hat. His own 
acknowledged unit value was less than 30 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is easy to work on our 
prejudice by sneering at an Italian who makes a hat; but I 
am thinking, not of the Italian but of the American who is 
required to buy these hats. I should like to have somebody 
stand up here and defend him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, if the Senator’s theory were carried out, 
the rest of the world would make everything; and where would 
be the workingman of this country, or where would be America? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator’s theory were carried out, 
all we would do would be to consume everything we make our- 
selves, and have no market anywhere else for the surplus that 
our American labor turns out. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. It certainly must be of some 
interest to have somebody in this country earning money with 
which to buy things. Unless that is done, we can not purchase 
them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, now that the storm is over, 
I will resume my remarks. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
tor yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think there is a misappre- 
hension as to what is the raw material of which straw hats are 
made. As I understand, the raw material is something known 
as sennit, which is produced in Japan, and has to be imported 
into Italy and the United States and every other country in 
order to make what are commonly known as straw hats. The 
raw material for the chip hats is made in Italy, and therefore 
the chip hat can be made much more cheaply than the common 
straw hat which is made from a basic material imported from 
Japan. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that we do not 
produce this chip hat in this country at this time; and, even if 
we did produce it, we should have to produce it at a very greatly 
increased cost over the cost of production in Italy. I will say 
further, however, that when we could import straw hats at a 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 
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rate of 60 per cent there were very few of these chip hats im- 
ported; but when the rate was increased to such a point that 
the American consumer buying these cheap hats could not afford 
a straw hat, then our imports of chip hats increased, 

Mr, SMOOT. The reason why they were not imported in 
previous years, Mr. President, is simply because the chip hat is 
a new product. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is a new product, largely brought about 
by the necessity to introduce something new that the American 
consumer interested in a product of this price could buy. The 
importation of straw hats fell off immediately upon the increase 
of the tariff by the President, and the importation of chip hats 
increased. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, speaking of the two or three dol- 
lars that it would cost the American to make the hat that is 
spoken of—and that is the best sewed hat—this is what the in- 
vestigation of the Tariff Commission showed; and upon this 
showing the President made the proclamation increasing the rate 
of duty to 88 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is reading now 
from the Tariff Commission’s report? 

Mr. SMOOT. Absolutely. I am reading from the report that 
was made to the President, and on this report the President in- 
creased the duty from 60 to 88 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What was the date of that 
proclamation? I think it was 1925, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. July 17, 1925. 

Here is what the Tariff Commission found that sewed hats, 
the highest priced, and all that were made in the United States, 
amounted to. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
flooded the market. 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 


Chip hats had not then 


The material cost was $6.44 a dozen, the 


labor cost was $4.60 a dozen, and the overhead was $1.70 a 


dozen, making a total manufacturing cost of $12.74 a dozen, or 
$1.06 apiece. That has reference to dollar-an-hour labor and 
the very best of hats. Talk about these hats costing $3 if there 
was a duty upon them! The best straw hat we make here would 
cost $1,06, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. 
imports of those sewed hats? 

Mr. SMOOT. Thirty cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I notice in the Recorp that 
the unit value has decreased from 68 cents to 33 cents. The 
Senator has again and again said the unit value was 30 cents. 
He is correct if he speaks of the present time, but the present 
unit value includes chip hats, while formerly there weré no 
chip hats, but there were sewed hats; and I take it the unit 
value of sewed hats was somewhere about 60 or 70 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will give the figures exactly as the Tariff 
Commission found them as to the hat to which I have referred. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The sewed hat. 

Mr. SMOOT. The total manufacturing cost in Italy was 
$5.98; that is, $6 a dozen less than the cost in the United 
States, approximately 50 per cent less, which would mean that 
the American cost would be approximately a hundred per cent 
increase over the Italian cost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I think the 
difficulty with the Senator’s amendment is that his rate is too 
low, considering the increase in imports and the distressed con- 
ditions of the hat industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator scoffed at the suggestion that 
the hats would cost two or three times as much if this tariff 
were put on. Let us do a little figuring. The Senator says that 
the unit value is 30 cents. That is $3.60 a dozen. The rate of 
60 per cent ad valorem would add about $2.16; $2.16 
added to the $3.60 would make $5.76. That is the price of the 
hat coming in under the present law, $5.76 a dozen. The hats 
coming in at $5.76 a dozen sell at a dollar apiece. If the Sena- 
tor’s amendment is adopted, that hat, with a unit value of 
30 cents, which is $3.60 per dozen, will have added to it $4 a 
dozen, which will make it $7.60, and then if we add the 50 
per cent, or $1.80, it will make it $9.40. If the hat that comes 
in at $5.70 sells at a dollar, what will the hat sell for if it comes 
in at $9.40, when you pyramid the percentage of all the in- 
creases? 

Mr. SMOOT. You do not pyramid a hat. If it is a chip 
hat it is a chip hat, and if it is a fur hat it is a fur hat. You 
do not pyramid from a chip hat up to all the other hats that 
are manufactured. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


What is the unit value of the 


The Senator knows we do not pyramid the 
hats, but we pyramid the prices of the hat. 


Mr. SMOOT. No; you do not pyramid the different hats, 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The percentage of profit is based on funda- 
mental cost. The percentage of overhead is based on that, and 
the percentage of profit for the wholesaler and the jobber and 
the retailer will be pyramided every time the hat goes from 
from one hand to another, and if we start out with $9.40 in- 
stead of $5.70, the Senator will arrive at a point not far from 
my figure of two or three times the price paid for these hats 
now. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not in accord with what happens in 
the trade, and the trade determines what the American people 
pay. It is not what we predict here, it is not what we figure 
out, it is what the American consumer pays, that we must 
take into consideration, 

As to the rates, the question is what rate is necessary in 
order to maintain the industry in the United States, and I do 
not want any higher rate than is necessary for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr, President, the second battle having 
ended, I will go on. I want to say to the junior Senator from 
Kentucky that in 1927, according to the United States Tariff 
Commission, the importations of sewed straw hats amounted 
to 2,249,592. The importation of blocked or trimmed woven 
hats amounted to 1,378,044. To this must be added imported 
finished shells, made almost completely by foreign labor, 
amounting to 3,022,000. That makes a total importation in 
1927, according to the United States Tariff Commission, of 
6,649,636 straw hats, either completely finished or in shells, 
which went into American consumption. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Weezer in the chair). 
| Does the Senator from New York yield to the senior Senator 
from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator think that the tariff 
should be increased on these three million and odd of what he 
calls shells, or rough, unblocked hats? 

Mr. COPELAND, Of course, since the manufacturers came 
and were stupid enough to accept the present rate, I haye noth- 
ing to say, but I think there should be an inerease on the 
shells. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In the first place, the manufacturers were 
not stupid enough to accept the present rate. They were cun- 
ning enough to obtain a reduction from 35 per cent to 25 per 
cent, because they regard these as raw material out of which 
they make hats, and in the making of which they employ 
American labor. Certainly those three and a half or four 
million rough blocks which are brought in as raw material 
should not be considered in boosting the figures of imports of 
hats in an effort to justify an increase in the rate, when the 
very manufacturers who import them have come to us and 
gotten a decrease in the present rate because they are raw 
material, and not finished products. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have given the Senator 
from Kentucky the figures as presented by the United States 
Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that if he will 
read further, if he will read the figures for 1928 instead of for 
1927, he will find that there was a decrease, as I have already 
pointed out, in the importations of blocked and sewed hats, 

Mr. COPELAND. But the Senator has pointed out also, I 
think, that because of the possibility of the change in the rate 
the country has been flooded and that the importations of the 
finished hats have actually increased, 

However, to go back to the question asked by the junior Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, the imports of straw hats have increased 
rapidly since 1922. They increased in 1923 over the preceding 
year by 6 per cent. By 1927 the United States consumption of 
straw hats supplied by foreign manufacturers was 40 per cent. 
In 1928 the percentage had increased to 50 per cent, and in 1929 
to 60 per cent. Last year 60 per cent of the straw hats worn by 
Americans were hats preduced abroad. Sixty years ago the 
straw-hat industry started in this country, and for many years 
the straw-hat industry of the United States led the world, but 
now it is on the way to destruction, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, 
further? 

Mr. COPELAND. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I read from the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation that in 1922, from September 22, which was the 
date when the Fordney-McCumber law became effective, to De- 
cember 31 the importations of straw hats bearing a rate of 60 
per cent amounted to 82,012. 

Mr, COPELAND. What year was that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. For practically three months of 1922. 
| 1923 the importations amounted to 1,119,703 hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. In the three months? 


will the Senator yield 


I yield. 


In 


1930 


Mr, BARKLEY. No; the whole year. In 1924 the importa- 
tions amounted to 1,967,896; in 1925, to 2,566,462; in 1926, to 
1,107,000; in 1927, to 1,499,352; in 1928, to 1,005,000. So that 
there has not been a constant increase since 1922, but, on the 
contrary, there has been a distinct decrease. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know where the Senator got his 
information. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am reading from page 1911 of the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information, furnished by the Tariff Commission 
of the United States, under the heading “ Straw hats.” 

Mr. COPELAND. The United States Tariff Commission re- 
ports show that in 1927 there was an importation of 2,249,592 
sewed straw hats and 1,878,044 blocked or trimmed woven hats. 
I will leave out the figures which the Senator disputed about 
the shells, but still insist that in 1927 we imported 3,650,000 
straw hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, does the Senator know how 
many of them were of the unblocked, raw hats, which were im- 
ported by American manufacturers as raw material? 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator refer now to the shells? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose the words shell“ and un- 
blocked raw hat” are interchangeable. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I add those, the total importations in 
1927 appear to have been 6,649,636 straw hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Compared with a total domestic production 
of over 21,000,000. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of all kinds of hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly, straw hats of all kinds. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the junior Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I have understood the state- 
ment of the Senator from New York, last year 60 per cent of all 
the straw hats worn in this country were imported. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Of course, that 60 per cent rep- 
resents foreign raw material and foreign labor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I understand the Senator from 
New York is seeking such a duty as will increase the use of 
raw material and the production of these hats in this country 
by American labor. Is that the point? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY and Mr. WHEELER addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator yield; and if so, 
to whom? 

ria COPELAND, I yield to the senior Senator from Ken- 
tucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It seems rather difficult for me to under- 
stand the Senator’s mathematics. We agreed a moment ago 
that the total number of straw hats produced in this country 
was about 21,000,000, and that outside of these raw, unblocked 
hats, the raw material which the American manufacturer im- 
ports, and upon which he Is obtaining a reduction in duty, we 
imported last year about three and one-half million hats. How 
can the Senator say that three and one-half million imported 
hats compared with a domestic consumption of 21,000,000 hats 
constitutes 60 per cent of the hats consumed in the United 
States? 

Mr. COPELAND. 


I will answer that, and then I will yield 
to the Senator from Montana. 

To support the argument that we had a hypothetical produc- 
tion of 21,000,000 straw hats consumed in the United States, 
certain figures have been taken into consideration which should 


not be, To begin with, we will take the 4,286,000 body hats 
imported as raw material, as the Senator says, Over 50 per 
cent of that number were consumed in the women’s trade. Also 
in these figures of 21,000,000 we find included 7,000,000 hats of 
cotton and silk tapes and braids, which were called imitation 
Leghorns and imitation Panamas, This estimate is entirely 
false, as an investigation will show that the number of such 
hats made for men's trade does not exceed 400,000. The state- 
ment I desire to make is that 60 per cent of the straw hats 
worn by American men are made in Europe. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER, Is there any contention that the straw 
used in the making of straw hats is produced in this country? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Warsa] says it is not; that the material from which the hats 
are made is produced in Japan, 
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Mr. WHEELER. I did not know but what the theory upon 
which they were asking for the increased rate was that it was 
going to help the farmer. I did not know whether there was 
any farm relief involved in the hat schedule or not. It seemed 
to me if the straw is not produced in the United States and 
we take into consideration the millions of farmers who have 
to have cheap hats because of the fact that their products are 
on the free list, that if we want to give the farmer some relief 
we ought to keep the duty on hats as low as we can. 

Mr. COPELAND. I want to speak about that matter. As 
the Senator knows, I have consistently supported the various 
farm bills. Why did I do it outside of the sentimental interest 
that a man has in the group from which he has his origin? I 
was born on a farm, I live on a farm, and my relatives are 
farmers; but there js a further economic reason beyond ull 
sentimental interest in the farmer. 

It is because we manufacture things in the cities. My city 
of New York—I have said this so often that there are one or 
two Senators who smile when I repeat the figures, but let me 
give them again. My city of New York manufactures products 
which exceed in bulk and value the combined output of Pitts- 
burgh, Cincinnati, St. Louis, Milwaukee, Cleveland, Detroit, and 
Boston. The Senator from Michigan [Mr. VANDENBERG] will 
be talking about the manufactures of furniture in Grand Rapids. 

The value of the furniture manufactured in New York City 
exceeds the value of the furniture put out in Grand Rapids. 
New York City is a great manufacturing city. We can not use 
all the things we produce. We sell them, and where do we sell 
them? The chief purchasers are the farmers. The farmer 
must have prosperity, otherwise there are bread lines in the 
cities. There are bread lines there now under Republican pros- 
perity. There is a queue of people every morning in front of 
every employment agency in New York City. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. How many men are there in the city of 
New York who are out of work now and who necessarily, if 
they are out of work next spring and summer, if they wear 
straw bats will have to wear cheap ones compared to the 
entire number involved in manufacturing in the United States? 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Kentucky has his 
way, in addition to those thousands who are now in front of 
the employment bureaus in my city, there will be 3,000 more 
up there by reason of the amendment put into the bill by the 
Senator from Kentucky. 

May I say further to the Senator from Montana that we are 
willing in our State to add severely to our tax; that when 
recently the Congress appropriated $500,000,000 for the support 
of the Farm Board, $150,000,000 of that comes from the people 
of my State. We have got to do that no matter where we get 
the money, whether we get it out of the mines of Montana or 
whether we get it from some other place. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was just going to remind the Senator 
that a great deal of the money that he talks about having in 
the city of New York comes out of the mines, the mills, lumber, 
and farm products that flow from the great farming districts 
which help to enrich his city and make it prosperous. 

Mr. COPELAND. I will admit every word of that statement. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me cali attention to another fact. We 
were called into this extraordinary session for the purpose of 
providing farm relief—to help the farmer. That was the orig- 
inal idea. I have received to-day a plea from the farmers of 
five or six counties in my State who have not money enough by 
reason of economic conditions on the farm to buy their spring 
seed wheat, asking me to appeal to the Congress of the United 
States to loan them the money to furnish them with seed wheat 
next summer, In the face of that condition and in the face of 
the frightfully depressed condition of the farmers of the country 
generally, the Senator from New York is here pleading on this 
occasion to increase and keep up the eost of hats. Some one 
else is pleading to raise the price of rayon so that the farmer's 
wife will have to pay more for everything she wears in the 
way of underclothes, dresses, and so on, The net result of the 
bill is going to be that the prices of everything the farmer has 
to buy are going to be increased, and his wheat—which is his 
ehief product—his corn, and other products are still going to 
be without any benefit from the tariff. 

I have always contended, and I still contend, that we can not 
put up the price of the things the farmer has to buy and keep 
him on the free list as to the things he has to sell, and still 
have prosperity in the country. It just can not be done. The 
reason why the Senator is having unemployment in the city of 
New York and the reason why there are bread lines in other 
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cities is because of the fact that the purchasing power of the 
farmer is so low that he can not buy the things the Senator’s 
people have to sell in the city of New York, and yet the Senator 
is here pleading, and others are pleading likewise, to raise still 
further the price of those commodities when the farmer is so 
depressed at the present time that he can not buy them. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to reply briefly to 
the Senator from Montana. I agree with practically every 
word the Senator has said. In my opinion, the President made 
a great mistake, when he called Congress into special session, 
that he did not limit us in the consideration of the tariff bill 
absolutely to the things which the farmer raises and to the 
farmers’ products. That is what he should have done, if I may 
say so in all respect to his high office. Instead of doing that 
his message to us was such that it encouraged a descent upon 
the Capitol of practically every manufacturing interest in the 
country asking for higher tariffs, and the floodgates were 
opened. 

Speaking once more with all respect, the President should not 
have done that. If he had asked for an increase in Schedule 7, 
if he had confined the activities of the special session to the 
consideration of farm products, we would have passed the bill 
in two weeks and gone home. But instead of doing that the 
House passed a tariff bill containing 21,000 items, involving 
every article manufactured in the country, and then when the 
Senate spent months over the bill there was great discontent 
and appeals were made to us to pass the tariff bill in two 
weeks. How could we pass a general tariff bill in two weeks? 
It was an absurd suggestion, because once we have before the 
Congress a general revision of the tariff it means exactly what 
we have before us here to-day. If I had my way, if I could wipe 
out the past and wipe out history, I would go back to the time 
when the special session was called, and would have the Presi- 
dent write into his message only a request for consideration of 
the tariff on farm products. That is what should have been 
done, but that is not what was done. There was brought to us 
a general revision of the tariff. 

There is no time when I am so unhappy, may I say to the 
Senator from Montana, as when I stand here pleading for any- 
thing which may increase the cost of living for the farmers. All 
of my instincts are against it. If I could lower the cost of 
living and the economic pressure upon every farmer and upon 
every family in the United States I would do it, and the 
Senator knows it. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield further to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me say to the Senator that I have voted 
for farm relief measures when I felt that they probably would 
not giye any real relief to the farmer at all, but many of the 
farm organizations felt that they wanted to try something be- 
cause of the depressed condition of the farmers throughout the 
country. In my humble judgment the farmers of the country 
are not going to get any benefit out of the farm relief bill which 
we passed some time ago, and they are going to be exactly in 
the same condition they were in before that bill became a law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Worse off! 

Mr. WHEELER. I would not say they are going to be worse 
off, but they are going to be just“as badly off. This talk about 
farm relief and a tariff for the benefit of the farmer is to a great 
extent just pure unadulterated “bunk” for home consumption 
on the part of those who are doing the talking. There are a few 
things on which we can put a tariff that will help a few of the 
farmers in the country, but the great mass of the farmers of 
the country—and when I speak of the great mass of the farmers 
I mean the wheat farmers, the corn farmers, the cotton farmers, 
the little fellows—are going to get no benefit out of the tariff 
bill. 

When I see Republicans stand here asking for an increased 
duty upon the things the farmer has to buy, the manufacturer 
that is doing it and the people who are doing it for the manu- 
facturer, are in reality in my judgment injuring not only the 
farmers, but they are injuring themselves because of the fact 
that the farmer has not the money with which to buy. We are 
going to see labor conditions worse instead of better as a result 
of an increased tariff upon manufactured articles in the coun- 
try. The Senator knows perfectly well that as a matter of fact 
the great trouble with industry in the country to-day is that we 
have an oversupply of practically everything. We are manufac- 
turing more than we can consume, and yet we are putting a 
high tariff wall around us. We ought to be trying to get new 
markets for our products instead of building a Chinese tariff 
wall around the country. 

I am sorry to see the Senator from New York apparently 
feeling that he has to stand here and advocate a high tariff 
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upon hats, a high tariff upon rayon, and a high tariff upon all 
of those things which are so absolutely necessary for the use of 
the common, ordinary citizens of the country. I think he is 
doing the country an injury by so doing. I think it is unfortu- 
nate. I know the Senator feels just as kindly toward and has 
as much sympathy for the farmer and for the average ordinary 
citizen of the country as I have, but I think he is entirely mis- 
aay in trying to get the rates raised upon some of these prod- 
ucts, 

Mr. COPELAND, I thank the Senator for what he has said 
and in the main I agree with him. I said a moment ago that 
nothing hurts me more than to have to stand on the floor of 
the Senate and urge a tariff rate which is likely to impose a 
new burden upon any farmer in the United States. At the 
same time this is true. Since the President saw fit to place 
before us a general revision of the tariff and set us to work 
upon it and since we have the bill here, I take it to be my 
duty as one of the Senators from the State of New York to 
do what I can to present to the Senate the necessities of any 
specific industry in my State. I am going to stand for a tax 
upon cement and a tax upon brick. I have already spoken for 
a tax upon leather and I am here now asking for an increased 
tariff upon straw hats—why? Not because I want to impose 
any additional burden upon the American people, but the amount 
which would be added to the American-made product, and which 
it would be necessary to pay above the price of the foreign prod- 
uct is so small, and because thousands of men and women in 
my State are now threatened with the destruction of the in- 
dustry which has given them their living through these years, 
I feel that the kind-hearted people upon the farms and else- 
where will say, “ We want to help the particular class who are 
engaged in that industry.” 

I recognize if we go on providing a higher rate for this item 
and that item and the other item that finally the added burden 
will be unbearable. I am not prepared to say that I am going 
to vote for this bill when it shall be ultimately completed; I do 
not know, my mind is open as to that; but so long as we have the 
measure before us, every time an item comes up which has to 
do with the welfare of great groups of people in my State I 
conceive it to be my duty to do what I can to present their cause 
to the Senate of the United States. 

Mr. President, the fact has been brought out that the labor 
in Italy is paid what in our country would be starvation wages. 
Mr. President [the Vice President in the chair], have you seen 
those people at work in Europe? I have a friend who is an 
Irish laird, a chieftain of Ireland. He has taken his American 
money and used it to restore Castle Dunloe. The people of 
Killarney and Dunloe are delighted that my friend is restoring 
the old castle. He has given employment to hundreds of his 
clan in the restoration of the estate. 

Cromwell, when he destroyed castles in Ireland and elsewhere 
and “stole their gold plate for the glory of God,” destroyed 
Dunloe Castle. So my friend is restoring that castle. He has 
gone down and found the stone foundation of the destroyed 
part of the castle and he has stone masons engaged in building 
up the castle walls. Those workmen labor from 7 o'clock in 
the morning until 9 o’clock at night. It will be recalled that in 
Ireland in the summer time the days are very long; that it is 
still daylight at 9 o’elock. Those workmen, I repeat, labor until 
9 o'clock. They take time off to eat four meals during that 
time; but they work from 11 to 12 hours at a time. How much 
do Senators suppose they get for that work? They get $10. 
What—a day? No; they get $10 a week, and are very glad to 
have it and even at that they are paid above the going price in 
that neighborhood. That is the difference between the wages 
which are paid in Europe and the wages which are paid in the 
United States. It is safe to say, it is almost a safe rule to lay 
down, that whatever we pay per day for labor in this country 
is what is paid per week on the other side of the Atlantic. The 
laborers in the hat factories of Italy, including the bonuses and 
other perquisites, in the way, perhaps, of an occasional bottle 
of red wine, earn less than 14 cents an hour, while our workmen 
get $1 an hour. It is now proposed here to bring in and to sell 
cheaply to the American people a hat which is made out of 
shavings, a hat which is beautifully shaped and is a decent- 
looking headgear but which is made in the sweatshops of Italy. 

I can recall when the women of America followed Jacob Riis 
and Theodore Roosevelt and other great social leaders, who said 
the sweatshops of the great cities of America must be destroyed. 
They caused to be removed from insanitary and disease-produc- 
ing basements industries which had caused the death of millions 
of people from tuberculosis. The good women of America said: 
“We are unwilling to secure a cheaper price at the expense of 
the lives of the workers in the cities of the country.” We, how- 
ever, are not willing to do that, it seems, with reference to this 
business, and if we continue to buy sweatshop goods or goods 
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that correspond to sweatshop-made goods, we are going to do 
exactly the same thing that we did in those old days when the 
women bought lingerie and other articles made in sweatshops in 
the United States. 

Mr, President, there are 3,000 men and women in my State 
alone, to say nothing of other cities in America, who will be 
thrown on the streets if the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky shall be enacted into law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I appreciate the doleful situation described 
by the Senator from New York, but I remind him of the fact 
that if 3,000 of those workers are employed in New York that 
only leaves a thousand more of them scattered through the 
remainder of the cities of the United States, there being between 
4,000 and 5,000 all together, 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr, President, I can hear the ery of one 
baby almost as well as I can hear the ery of a chorus of babies. 
I am not going to vote to put out of employment 3,000 or 500, 
if I can help it, because we can make a more durable hat, a 
better hat, and a better-looking hat for a very slight increase 
over the cost of this hat [exhibiting]. The cost of this hat, 
foreign selling price, is $3.58. The total landed cost, under the 
present rate of duty, is $6.39 per dozen. See how the poor 
people are buying these hats. A hat of this kind sells for $1.95 
in Philadelphia, although it costs only 25 cents in Italy. I say 
that we can make a hat comparable in appearance and uses to 
that hat, if we are given sufficient protection to keep out 
foreign competition, for very much less than $1.95, the price 
charged in Philadelphia. 

It is not alone that type of hat; there is a hat with a stiff 
brim, Senators are familiar with the type of hat with a 
stiff brim. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator says that we can make such 
a hat and sell it in Philadelphia at less than it is selling for 
now, why do we not do it? 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean the chip hat? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I refer to the character of hat which the 
Senator just mentioned. 

Mr. COPELAND. How can we sell that hat at $1.95 or 95 
cents or anything else when the country is flooded with hats 
that can undersell anything the American manufacturer might 
make? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thought the Senator said the particular 
hat about which he was talking sold for $1.95 in Philadelphia 
and that if we could keep that hat out of this country we could 
produce it and sell it for less than that. If we vould produce 
it and sell it for less than that, having a monopoly and no com- 
petition at all, why is it that we are not producing it now and 
selling it for less than $1.95, or at least for $1.95, which we are 
not doing? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
dealing in sophistry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am asking the Senator a question based 
on the statement that we could make an identical hat and sell 
it for less than $1.95, whereas it is now being imported and 
sold at 51.95. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator have any question that if 
there was to be raised an embargo—and that is what he is 
talking about, an embargo—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is what the Senator says. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. Does the Senator believe if 
there were an embargo against Italian hats that there would 
be any lack of competition among the manufacturers of this 
country in straw hats? The Senator knows very well—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there would be some competition, 
but I still insist that if there were an embargo on Italian hats 
or hats from any other country that we could not produce this 
hat and sell it to the American consumer for the price which he 
is now paying for it. But even if we could do it, having de- 
stroyed all competition, we know the trend of business in this 
country well enough to realize that it could not be done. 

Mr. COPELAND, Is the Senator talking about the $1.95 hat? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am talking about the hat the Senator was 
just describing. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. This is the answer as I see it: 
Perhaps I am not competent to speak about the figures in the 
bill, for, as I have said, I do not know about the specific rates; 
but if it is granted that there is an actual embargo by reason 
of the tariff, whatever the tariff may be, so that we may keep 
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out of this country from three to six million hats, whatever the 
number may be—and we seem to differ about that—if the tariff 
is raised so high that it has the effect of an embargo so that 
every single Italian hat is kept out of America, would there be 
no inducement for the small hatmaker in Loulsville and Mil- 
waukee and Kansas City and every other city in America to 
make hats and to get some of that business? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that, of course, 
consuming 21,000,000 hats in this country, if all importations 
were excluded, necessarily the three and a half million hats that 
we import would have to be substituted by some sort of hat 
made in the United States; but the point is that it would not be 
the same kind of hat. I insist—and I do not think the Senator 
ean deny this—that if there were an embargo on the importa- 
tion of hats, so as to have no competition at all, there is no 
way to assure ourselves even of the probability that our Ameri- 
can hat makers would engage in the manufacture of the same 
kind of hat as that about which we are talking. 

The Senator from New York is unable to say whether the 
American hat makers, if we put an embargo on these hats, 
would ever in the future produce a single chip hat. We are 
not producing them now; we never have; and if we shut out 
those that are coming in, either the chip hat or the cheaper 
straw which comes into competition theoretically with some of 
our hats, can the Senator say, in view of our history as hat 
makers, that a single hat of that particular design and quality 
would be produced by the American people? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
talks as if this were the sacred cow, and it must be worshiped 
because it is a chip hat. I do not know whether they would 
make chip hats in this country or not. I do not care whether 
they would make chip hats in this country out of shavings, or 
whether they would make straw hats out of grass, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Whatever they made them out of. 

Mr, COPELAND. Would be comparable in price to this. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would not be comparable in price to this, 
in the first place, because we could not produce them to sell at 
that price; and, in the next place, if we shut out all competi- 
tion there would be no inducement to do it, because the Ameri- 
can workingman is not going to allow his wages to be reduced, 
and I do not desire that they be reduced; and, based upon our 
present cost of production, into which labor and every other ele- 
ment must enter, we can not produce this hat to sell at anything 
like the present price. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; let me ask the Senator a ques- 
tion. He is good at asking questions, so let me ask him one. 

Suppose this doleful prediction or sad prediction which I 
made should be verified, that if the Senator's amendments are 
adopted the straw-hat industry of America will be destroyed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a rank supposition, in which I do 
not indulge. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; I think it will be. If it is, 
how long will the poor man in America buy that chip hat at the 
price it sells for now? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that is a speculative proposition 
that extends out into the future. 

Mr. COPELAND. In that respect it is like a lot of the propo- 
sitions the Senator from Kentucky has made. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I suppose the Senator means, by the destruc- 
tion of the American hat industry, that if we do not stop the 
importation of this cheap chip hat that sells for a dollar or a 
dollar and a half we are going to quit making hats of any kind, 
including the higher grade hats; because, after all, the hat in- 
dustry in America is not engaged in making these cheap hats. 
It is making a better quality of hat, with which this hat does 
not come into competition. It seems to me it is preposterous to 
assume that if we do not shut out these cheap dollar or dollar 
and a half hats all of the hat makers are going ont of business, 
regardless of the fact that they are producing largely hats that 
sell for three or four times the price of this hat. 

In the first place, I can not indulge that speculation: but if 
it were to come about that all of the hats in America would 
cease to be manufactured because of the importation of a few 
million of these cheap hats, then I suppose we would all reach 
a common level, and all of us would wear a dollar hat instead 
of a $5, $10, or $15 hat, which might not be such a bad thing 
after all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am going to be even 
sadder and more doleful than I have been. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will be “going some” if he 
does. 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall have to be ready for a funeral, I 
suppose; but, to get into this funereal frame of mind, the 
apostles of protection across the aisle have not done their duty 
by the hat industry of America. It is not alone the straw hat 
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but all the hats, beginning with the “topper” and going down 
to the cheapest sort of chip hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will not contend that the im- 
portation of this cheap chip hat has had anything to do with 
the decrease in the manufacture of high silk hats, will he? 

Mr. COPELAND. In America? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. The importation of these chip hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not think it has disturbed the 
sale of silk hats. 

Mr, BARKLEY. So, in spite of all that, the silk-hat industry 
will be able to continue? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not in America. 
to say. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Do they buy them in Europe? 

Mr. COPELAND. Surely, they buy them in Europe. Knox 
& Co. buy silk hats over there, may I say to my good friend 
from North Carolina, for $72 a dozen, and they bring them 
over here and put their lining in them and sell them to us— 
I mean sell them to the Senator, not to me—for $20 to $25 
apiece; and the Senator is so handsome that he does not need a 
silk hat to add to his beauty. He is all right anyhow. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I do not like to be interrupt- 
ing the Senator, for the more I interrupt him the more this 
debate is prolonged. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the purpose of it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is not the purpose of my interruptions. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say before the Senator proceeds 
that the purpose of my continuing my remarks is to try to get 
the Senators who are proposing this unreasonable tariff to agree 
on a compromise that will be acceptable and decent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. What I desire to inquire of the Senator is 
if he thinks that the adoption of my amendment would drive 
the American people either to wearing a chip hat or a silk hat, 
and whether he thinks that is the only alternative that would 
be left to them? 

Mr. COPELAND. The adoption of the Senator’s amendment, 
if it applied to everything else that we manufacture in the 
United States, would drive the American people to fig leaves. 
That is about what it would do. There would be such poverty 
in this country that they could not buy anything beyond the 
barest necessities. 

The Senator has spoken about top hats and other hats. 
There are more silk hats worn in America to-day than ever 
before, and yet there are very few made here—very few— 
because the Republicans have failed to give a decent protective 
tariff that would preserve that industry; and the same thing 
is true of all grades of hats. Now, after these years of expe- 
rience with the last tariff act we come here because the Presi- 
dent has invited us to revise the tariff. If we are going to 
revise it and do justice to the people who make hats, to the 
industries engaged in it, to the preservation of American capital, 
to the protection of the American workingman, to the continu- 
ance of employment in these establishments, there must be 
some further protection than the present rate. Yet the Senator 
from Kentucky is proposing what is less than that which was 
established by the proclamation of the President of the United 
States, though these men through the past two or three years 
have been looking forward to the time when there could be 
built up a protective-tariff arrangement as regards hats that 
would give the American manufacturer of hats an opportunity 
in this field. 

Mr. President, I have tried now, as best I can, to present the 
eause of a suffering industry which is very dear to me, because 
many of these people, 3,000 of them, live in my city; and when 
I know how many people are now out of employment in the 
city of New York I do not want any more thrown out of 
employment. 

I think I told the Senate the other day that on the 30th of 
December, the night before New Year’s Eve, I walked down 
Broadway, and a man asked me for a dime. That is not an 
unusual thing; but there was something in his voice that caught 
my attention. I looked at him, and he was wearing a service 
overcoat. He saw my inquiring glance, and he said, “I would 
rather have a job.” I said. What do you do?” He said, “I 
am a baker.” “Where are you from?” “ Pennsylvania—no 
business.” I said, Can you not get a job?” He said, “I have 
been to every baking establishment in this city.” I asked him 
if he had been to a certain great commercial baking establish- 
ment. He said, Yes; I talked to the president.“ I said, G0 
there to-morrow morning, and see a friend of mine whose name 
I will give you.” 
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The next morning I told Mrs. Copeland about it. She called 
up this man who has charge of personnel, and said, “As usual, 
my husband wants a job for a man.“ He said, and he almost 
wept as he said it. Why, only yesterday, the 30th of December, 
I discharged 300 men; and to-night, the day before the ushering 
in of a new year, I must discharge a thousand more.” 

It is our duty as Members of the Congress, as I see it, to do 
what we can to put our American industry on so substantial 
a foundation that our American brothers and sisters may have 
employment. I say to you here is an industry that is sick, 
and it must have relief; otherwise, it must die. I plead with 
Senators not to accept these amendments proposed by my dear 
friend from Kentucky; but I pray that there may be brought 
out some sort of compromise that may permit the continued 
operation of these hat factories in our own United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the modified 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I call for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were not ordered. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I make the point of no quo- 
rum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum is sug- 
gested. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Baird George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glenn 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Sinoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 

Heflin 


Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Jones Robsion, Ky. 
Kean Schall 
Kendrick Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present, 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] as modified. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment as modified. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 204, line 11, to strike out 
“$4 per dozen and 50” and insert in lieu thereof the numerals 
“ 60,” so as to read: 


(3) Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), 60 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, while I think 
the rate recommended by the Finance Committee is high, and 
perhaps ought to be modified, I believe the amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky goes to the other extreme, and I can 
not conscientiously support it, because I think the rate sug- 
gested is too low. 

Mr, BARKLEY. 
50 to 60 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the very exces- 
sive importations in the last 11 months, increasing from 1,000,000 
to 5,000,000, I think the industry is entitled to some additional 
protection, not the extreme to which the committee has gone, 
however. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, 
Massachusetts yield for a question? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield, 

Mr. TRAMMELL. What is the Senator’s understanding as 
to the rate recommended by the committee and the rate proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky in his amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is a very great differ- 
ence. If the rate were left to me, I would vote for the rate fixed 
by the presidential proclamation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays have been or- 
dered, and the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. I 
transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
HASTTNas] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 
Frazier 


It is an increase over the present rate, from 
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IMr. Srepnens]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Date] and vote nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohlo [Mr. McCutrocs] to 
the senior Senator from Florida [Mr. Frercuer] and vote 
0 ea,” 

Mr, PHIPPS (when Mr, WATERMAN’S name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He has a 
general pair, which will stand for the day, with the junior Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kuxe]. If my colleague were present, he 
would yote “nay” on this question. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS, I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The senior Senator from California [Mr. Jomnxson] with the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTarAN] ; 

The junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. Arren] with the junior 
Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]; and 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr, Resp] with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr, WALSH of Montana. I rise to announce that the senior 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], as heretofore announced, are in the 
West on official business. If they were present, they would both 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr, BINGHAM, 
Gass] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia, which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. Tuomas], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Mo- 
Cuno] is unavoidably absent from the Senate. If he were 
present and permitted to vote, he would vote “ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—26 


Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 


Has the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. 


Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 


Barkley Connally 
Black Cutting 
Blaine Dill 
Blease Frazier 
Borah George 
Bratton Harris 
Brookhart Harrison 
Capper Hawes 


Caraway Heflin Wheeler 


Smoot 
Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh. Mass. 
Watson 


Baird 
' Bingham 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Got 
Goldsborough 


Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Ia le. 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 


ean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—21 
Norbeck 
Pittman 


* 
Robinson, Ark. 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Oklahoms 
Waterman 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Brock 
Broussard Johnson 
Dale Kin Steck 
Fletcher McCulloch Stephens 

So Mr. Barxiey’s amendment was rejected. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the next 
amendment. 

The Leetstative CLERK. On page 204, line 14, strike out 84 
per dozen and,” so as to read: 


If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, 
or stained), 60 per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

Mr. BARKLEY, I desire to modify the amendment so as to 
make it 70 per cent instead of 60. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The modified amendment will be 
stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. 


Glass 
Hastings 
Hayden 


On page 204, line 14, strike out “ $4 
per dozen and 60” and insert “70,” so as to read: 

If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, 
or stained), 70 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senate that 
this is the paragraph in which under presidential proclamation 
the rate was increased to 88 per cent. The amendment offered 
by the Senator from Kentucky will reduce it to 70 per cent in- 
stead of the 88 per cent, as provided in the presidential procla- 
mation, 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I would like to inquire of the 
Senator from Kentucky whether or not the Tariff Commission 
recommended an increase in this particular rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission made a report to the 
President, upon which he fixed the rate at 88 per cent. 
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Mr. GEORGE. And the amendment now offered by the Sena- 
tor would make the rate 70 per cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Les. 

Mr. GEORGE. But the Senator is proposing to strike out the 
specific duty of $4 additional per dozen? 

. BA Tes; I propose to strike out the specific 
rate of $4 per dozen and substitute 70 per cent for the 60 per 
cent originally carried in the law and the 88 per cent provided 
under the presidential proclamation. 

Mr. GEORGE. In other words, if the Senator would accept 
the 88 per cent in lieu of his amendment, we would return to 
existing law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; it would not be existing law. If the 
amendment is defeated I haye another one which I propose to 
offer. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky whether or not the rate of 88 per cent as 
contained in the President’s proclamation or the rate of 70 per 
eent as contained in the Senator’s amendment is in line with the 
facts found by the Tariff Commission governing this subject? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President evidently thought he was 
justified in raising the rate from 60 per cent to 88 per cent. I 
do not think se, even on the figures submitted by the Tariff Com- 
mission; but I have been perfectly agreeable to increasing the 
rate from 60 per cent to 70 per cent, which is the rate carried 
in the act of 1922. 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say that I feel there are a number of 
Senators here who would like to know exactly how the Tariff 
Commission feels on the subject as to whether or not 70 per 
cent or 88 per cent is a fair rate, all things considered? I my- 
self am not familiar with it. I know that the Senator from 
Kentucky is. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I do not know how the Tariff Commission 
feel, but I am not very greatly disturbed about how they feel. 
Based upon the report which they by majority vote submitted to 
the President, he raised the rate to 88 per cent, which a majority 
of the Tariff Commission estimated to be the proper rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the action of the Tariff Commission 
and the action of the President were taken only with reference 
to men’s straw hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. That did not apply to paper hats or chip 
hats or any other kind of hat, but was all confined to men’s 
straw hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is true. 

Mr. HARRISON. The paragraph upon which the large in- 
crease is sought applies not only to men’s straw hats but to 
chip hats, paper hats, and innumerable other kinds. 

Mr. BARKLEY, All the hats made of chip, grass, palm, or 
any other substitute. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Tariff Commission found that 88 per 
cent was necessary on the straw hat spoken of by the Senator, 
and an investigation now were made as to the chip hat, the 
rate would be increased above 88 per cent beyond any question 
of doubt. There were shipped into this country during 11 
months of 1929 more than 5,800,000 of the chip hats, and the 
unit value is only 30 cents. If the investigation should be made 
now the recommended rate would be more than 88 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator realizes that there 
is no comparable hat made in America upon which the Tariff 
Commission could base an investigation of the difference in the 
cost of production here and abroad. A comparable hat is not 
made here. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, we have just taken a vote 
which applies te subsection 3, where the Senator sought to 
increase the rate 10 per cent, the present rate being 50 per cent 
and his amendment proposing 60 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That was really a 20 per cent increase above 
the present rate—20 per cent over 50 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the Senator from Kentucky proposes to 
strike out the $4 specific rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understood that, too; but the rate pro- 
posed by the committee on certain priced hats would have given 
an ad valorem rate of over 100 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; 165 per cent. 

Mr. HARRISON. The question I want to ask, so the Recorp 
will show the facts clearly, is whether as to the amendment 
applying to this subsection the Tariff Commission made any 
report at all? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I said. The pending amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky now applies to the items on which 
the Tariff Commission made an investigation. The Tariff Com- 
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mission's report was made to the President, and the President 
issued a proclamation declaring that 88 per cent was necessary. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. STEPHENS], which I transfer to the junior Senator from 
Vermont [Mr. DALE], and vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called).» Making the 
same announcement as on a previous vote as to my pair and its 
transfer, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). If 
my colleague the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] were present, he would vote “nay” on this question. 

The roll call was concluded. ? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a general pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass]. In his absence, and not know- 
ing how he would vote, I transfer the pair to the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr, ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sena- 
ter from Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jonson] with the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; and 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 36, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—36 


McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbec 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 
Harris Thomas, Okla. 
Harrison Trammell 
Heflin Tydings 
Howell Walsh, Mont, 
La Follette Sheppard Wheeler 
#- NAYS—40 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—20 
Hayden 
Johnson 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Dill 
Frazier 
George 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan . 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Baird 
Bingham 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 


Goff 
Goldsborough 


Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Steck 
Stephens 
Waterman 


Allen 
Borah 0 
Brock Glenn King 
Broussard Hastings McCulloch 
Dale Hawes Pittman 


So Mr, Barkiey’s amendment was rejected. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 217) making an additional appropria- 
tion for the support of the Federal Radio Commission during 
the fiscal year 1930 in accordance with the act approved Decem- 
ber 18, 1929, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


Fletcher 
Glass 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 

The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 217) making an additional 
appropriation for the support of the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion during the fiscal year 1930 in accordance with the act 
approved December 18, 1929, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations. 

ORDER FOR RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate shall conclude its business to-day it take a 
recess until 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

APPROPRIATION FOR SUPPORT OF FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 

Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port favorably without amendment the joint resolution (H. J. 
Res. 217) making an additional appropriation for the support 
of the Federal Radio Commission during the fiscal year 1930 in 
accordance with the act approved December 18, 1929, and as it 


The Chair 
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is an emergency measure I ask unanimous consent for its pres- 
ent consideration. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. If the joint resolution does not lead to discus- 
sion, I shall not object to its present consideration. 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which was 
read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 
1930 for salarles and expenses of the Federal Radio Commission as con- 
tinued by the act approved December 18, 1929, namely: 

For an additional amount for the pay of five commissioners at the 
rate of $10,000 each per annum, $5,000; 

For an additional amount for all other authorized expenses of the 
Federal Radio Commission in performing the duties imposed by the 
radio act of 1927, as amended, including personal services, newspapers 
and periodicals, law and reference books, special counsel fees, printing 
and binding, supplies and equipment which, when the aggregate amount 
involved does not exceed $25, may be purchased without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec, 5), contract 
stenographie reporting services without reference to such section, travel 
and other necessary expenses, $26,000; and in addition thereto 875.000 
of the unexpended balance of the appropriation “ Salaries and expenses, 
Federal Radio Commission, 1927-1929" is hereby reappropriated and 
made available for the purposes of the appropriation “ Salaries and ex- 
penses, Federal Radio Commission, 1930,” all to be retroactive to the 
date of the approval of such act of December 18, 1929. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
isderation of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. 
which I send to the desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Kentucky will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to amend paragraph 
1505 as follows: 

Strike out subsection (3), paragraph (b), and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

(3) Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
Stained), if valued at more than $8 per dozen, $4 per dozen and 50 
per cent ad valorem; if valued at $8 per dozen or less, 60 per cent 
ad valorem.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wish to make a brief explanation 
of the amendment. It differs from the former amendments in 
this particular: If the hats covered by the paragraph shall be 
imported at less than $8 per dozen, they will bear a 60 per cent 
ad valorem rate and no specific duty. If they are valued at 
more than $8 per dozen, then the specific rate and the 50 per 
cent ad valorem rate carried in the bill is the tariff which will 
be imposed. The amendment would permit the cheaper class 
of hats to come in at a 60 per cent rate and would leave a 
specific duty per dozen on hats which are yalued at more 
than $8 per dozen as well as a 50 per cent ad valorem duty as is 
provided in the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I merely wish to say that the 
cheaper hats referred to by the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky are the very hats which need the highest rate of 
protection, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that under the theory of the pro- 
tective tariff of the Senator from Utah the article that is con- 
sumed by the largest number of people, and those who are less 
able to pay should have the highest rate of taxation, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is not the reason, and I do not know that 
it is necessary for me to give the reason, because no Senator 
who understands the principles of protection takes the position 
stated by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMITH. But it has that effect. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask for the yeas and nays on the amend- 
ment. { 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may the clerk again state 
the amendment? 


President, I offer the amendment 
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The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be again 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK., It is proposed to amend paragraph 
1505 as follows: 

Strike out subsection (3) paragraph (b), and in lieu thereof insert 
the following: 

“(B) Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), if valued at more than 88 per dozen, $4 per dozen, and 50 
per cent ad valorem; if valued at 88 per dozen or less, 60 per cent ad 
valorem.” 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment on which the yeas and nays have been ordered. The 
clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr, Bnock's name was called). My 
colleague the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is 
unavoidably detained. He is paired with the junior Senator 
from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN]. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Missis- 
sippi [Mr. Sterupns] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Date] and vote “nay.” 

Mr, SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as to my pair and its transfer as on the pre- 
vious vote, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WarnMAx's name was called). If 
my colleague the junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATER- 
MAN] Were present, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the junior Senator 
from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastings] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from California Mr. Jouxson] with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada Mr. Pirraan]. ` 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 39, as follows: 
YEAS—38 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
NAYS—39 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Kean Robinson, Ind. 
Kendrick Robsion, Ky. 
Keyes Shortridge 
McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—19 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Hlease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Connally 
Cutting 
pin 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 


Wheeler 


Baird 
Bingham 
Copeland 
Cousens 
Deneen 

Fess 

Gillett 

Gon 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hatfeld 
Hebert 
Jones 


Allen 
Brock 


Glass 
Glenn 
Hastings 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Waterman 


Broussard 
Dale Hayden 
Fletcher Johnson Pittman 

So Mr. BaRKLEY’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer the amendment, which I send to the 
desk, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky offers 
an amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. It is proposed to strike out subsec- 
tion (4) of paragraph (b), and in lieu thereof to insert the 
following: 

(4) It sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, 
colored, or stained), if valued at more than $8 per dozen, $4 per dozen 
and 60 per cent ad valorem; If valued at $8 per dozen or less, 60 per 
cent ad valorem. 


The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, on a sewed hat valued at $8 per 
dozen, with 60 per cent ad valorem, the Senator's amendment 
means a duty of 110 per cent; but if it is imported at $7.90, or 
10 cents a dozen less, then it will draw a duty of 60 per cent. 
Is that it? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. If it is anything less than $8, it will draw n 
duty of 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If it is $7.90, the duty will be 60 per cent; but 
if it is 10 cents a dozen more, it will be 110 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, in fixing a graduated rate on 
articles, where you have to fix an arbitrary figure, that always 
is true of a comparison immediately below the arbitrary figure 
and immediately above it; but the object I have in view is to 
relieve these cheaper hats, consumed by the masses of the people 
of the United States, from the imposition of this $4 per dozen 
specific duty. That is precisely what the Senator himself and 
his committee did on rayon. They fixed an arbitrary figure by 
which they regulated the tariff above and below it; and the 
same thing happened there that I am seeking to bring about 
here. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tor from Utah yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment and I will yield the floor. In 
other words, if a hat were imported from a foreign country and 
the price was $11, of course, they would immediately import it 
here at $7.90 and have a lower rate of duty. That would be the 
result of it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the design of the amend- 
ment would be to transfer the business to Italy. That seems to 
be the design and purpose, and will be the result, if this amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I appreciate the profound 
infornration which has just been conveyed by the distinguished 
Senator from California. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, as I under- 
stand this problem, if there is any tariff-protection problem here 
at all, it is on cheap hats. So far as expensive hats are con- 
cerned, they might as well be on the free list. If there is any 
protection to be extended, it is to the cheap hats. Is that 
correct? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but it would not be under subsection (4), 
Mr. President. These are “sewed, whether or not blocked, 
trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, or stained.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Both in subsections (3) and 
(4) the imports are of the cheaper hats, not the expensive ones? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the bulk of them are of the cheaper hats. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. And the trouble with the 
Senator's amendment is that he makes a lower rate on the hats 
that are being imported and a higher rate on the expensive hats 
that are not being imported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
BaAnRK TEL]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called.) I 
transfer my general pair with the junior Senator from Missis- 
Sippi [Mr. Srepsens] to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. 
Darw] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous roll call, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WarerMAN's name was called). If 
my colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. BINGHAM. I transfer my pair with the junior Sena- 
tor from Virginia [Mr. Grass] to the senior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. Hastrnes] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Aux] with the Senator from 
Tennessee (Mr. Brock]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]: 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grewn] with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] ; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 87, nays 40, as follows: 
YEAS—37 

MeMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 


Mr. President, will the Sena- 


Din 
Frazier 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hefin 
Howell 

La Follette 
MeKellar 


Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Cutting 
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Baird 
Bingbam 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 

G 


NAYS—40 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 

NOT VOTING—19 


Johnson 
King 
McCulloch 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 


0 
Goldsbo rough Keyes 


Allen 
Brock 
Gentes Hastings Pine 

Dale Hayden Pittman 

So Mr. BanKLRx's amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have a number of other 
amendments to be offered to this paragraph, I will ask the 
Senator from Utah if he desires to try to get through with the 
paragraph this afternoon, or if he thinks he can? I do not think 
we can. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
noon if possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer the following amendment: On page 
204, lines 14 and 15, strike out “$4 per dozen and 60 per cent 
ad valorem” and insert in lieu thereof “88 per cent ad 
valorem,” 

Mr. President, I will simply state that that is the present 
rate fixed in the presidential proclamation, based upon the re- 
port of the Tariff Commission. Those who have been relying 
on the Tariff Commission and on the action of the President in 
fixing the rate of 88 per cent certainly ought to vote for this 
amendment to restore the law as it now is. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator 
whether the rate of 88 per cent applies to these chip hats? 

Mr. BARKLEY. If they are sewed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, they were not considered by the 
Tariff Commission or by the President in making his procla- 
mation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; but it applies to all these hats 
that come in if they are sewed, whether or not blocked, trimmed, 
bleached, dyed, colored, or stained; and it applies to straw and 
chip and palm and grass and any other sort of hat that 
comes in. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. When the report of the Tariff Commission was 
made to the President there was no such thing as a chip hat, 
and the investigation that was made did not cover chip hats. 
Of course, the chip hat comes in now even cheaper than any 
other hat, the unit value being only 30 cents; and I can not see 
why we should accept the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Chip hats are now coming in at the 50 per 
cent rate under the present law—that is, if they are not 
sewed—compared to the 88 per cent carried in subsection (4). 
The fact that the Tariff Commission made no investigation so 
far as chip hats are concerned is no reason why these sewed 
hats, if they are of chip, might not well bear the 88 per cent 
rate. It certainly does not lie in the mouth of the Senator 
from Utah to object to an 88 per cent rate on a chip hat because 
the Tariff Commission made no investigation, when, without 
any investigation on the part of the Tariff Commission or any- 
body else, you propose to raise them to $4 per dozen and 50 
per cent ad valorem; so that if the absence of any investigation 
on the part of the Tariff Commission is a reason for not fixing 
the rate at 88 per cent, it certainly ought to be a reason for 
not fixing a rate of $4 and 50 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. If sewed hats, manufactured not only in this 
country but abroad, in 1925, before the investigation was made, 
required a duty of 88 per cent, then I can not see why the rate 
provided for such chip hats as come in should not be main- 
tained, although the Senator, as I understand it—though I did 
not hear his amendment read—puts all of them at 88 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. My amendment applies only to subsection 
4. That is simply a reenactment of the present law. It elimi- 
nates the $4 specific duty and fixes the rate at 88 per cent, as 
fixed by the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is as I understood the Senator, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not affect subsection 3. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
complains that chip hats were not included in the tariff inyes- 
tigation. This amendment is leveled, not only at hats made 
from chips but also at straw hats. The Tariff Commission did 
find, as to men's straw hats, that 88 per cent was a fair rate. 
Then why does the Senator now ask the Senate to repudiate 


Fletcher 
Glass 
Glenn 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Waterman 


I should like to get through with it this after- 
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the Tariff Commission so far as straw hats are concerned, and 
not accept an increase from 60 per cent to 88 per cent on straw 
hats? What justification is there? 

I submit, Senators, that when we try to fix the rate at the 
figure recommended by the committee, it is without justifica- 
tion. If the Tariff Commission reported, after investigation of 
men’s straw hats, that 88 per cent was a fair rate, why should 
we go beyond that? The domestic producers of these hats have 
an advantage over foreign manufacturers in this, that when 
the local merchant buys a foreign hat and wants to replenish 
his stock, he can not get more, because it takes too long, but if 
he has bought a straw hat manufactured locally and sells 
out and wants more be can get them, because they are right 
here, and it is quick work. 

I submit it Is going wild and beyond any justification when 
the Senate votes down the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky, which carries out the recommendation of the 
Tariff Commission. The Tariff Commission was not unanimous 
in the report. Mr. Costigan was against even the 88 per cent, 
and there was some difference of opinion among the other mem- 
bers, but none of them went beyond 88 per cent, and here the 
committee recommends $4 and 60 per cent ad valorem. 

The amendment of the Senator from Kentucky will give all 
that the Tariff Commission, after an investigation, has said 
was fair and right, and I submit that the amendment ought to 
be agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I shall not discuss the question 
of the rate any longer, but I want to correct a statement made 
by the Senator to the effect that the supply of hats could not 
be replenished by the importer if the supply were sold out. The 
hats are ordered six months ahead and brought here and sold 
to the trade. They are sold to the trade for future delivery. 
So, if the supply runs out, they can order again from the for- 
eign manufacturers. That does not affect the rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand, but the Senator is usually 
very fair, and I think he knows that the orders are placed in 
the fall, and the hats are delivered just before the spring opens, 
and if the stock is sold out, and they are foreign hats, it is very 
difficult to get an order filled again in time. It would take a 
long time to get them from abroad, when, if they were made 
here at home, they could be gotten quickly. 

Mr. SMOOT. The orders are in and they are making the 
goods now for next summer. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
Utah a question. What is the rate of duty, adding the $4 to 
the 60 per cent, as compared with the 88 per cent ad valorem? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would depend on the price of the goods. 

Mr. SMITH. About what is the average? 

Mr. SMOOT. For a chip hat it would be a very high duty, 
because that is a cheap hat, a very cheap hat, not made in 
this country, and only made lately in any part of the world. I 
do not know whether the Senator was here when a sample of 
that kind of hat was shown. It is made of material shipped 
mostly from Japan, I think. On that kind of a hat the rate 
would be an enormous ad valorem, over 100 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Let us confine ourselves to the character of hat 
on which the Tariff Commission recommended to the President, 
under the flexible provision of the law, an 88 per cent duty. 
The committee has replaced that with a duty of $4 and 60 per 
cent ad valorem. How does that compare with the 88 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. On hats selling for $8 a dozen—and, of course, 
some of them run very much higher than that—the $4 per dozen 
rate would be 50 per cent, and the 60 per cent added to that 
would make the rate 110 per cent. 

Mr, SMITH. Exactly. So that on the ordinary hat which 
everybody buys the rate has been increased from 88 per cent 
to something like 110 per cent, and here we have Democrats 
on this side voting for the most disreputable raid on the con- 
sumer of an ordinary necessity. Some people want to wear 
hats. I presume it is thought that they ordinarily can go with- 
out them; but seriously, Mr. President, since the war an ordi- 
nary straw hat for which we had then been paying around 
$1.50 to $2 is $4.50 or $5. I know there is no man on this 
floor acquainted with the method of producing hats who be- 
lieves that labor gets an increase commensurate with this pro- 
posed increase in the rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The labor is $1 an hour. 
working in the industry get. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator forgets, however, 
that this is a measure of farm relief, for the farmers who pro- 
duce straw. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand, Mr. President. There was a dis- 
cussion about linters being a farm product, and there is not a 
man who ever grew a bale of cotton who ever had a bale of 
linters. Linters are produced by the manufacturers of cotton- 
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seed, or those who manufacture the products from cottonseed. 
Linters are corporation products. No farmer in the world who 
ever grew a bale of cotton ever produced a bale of linters. Yet 
we are asked to raise the duty on rayon on the specious ground 
that we were helping the farmer. 

Do Senators know what the facts are? If you leave a good 
deal of lint on the seed when you sell it to the oil people, they 
will want to penalize you for the lint on the seed that is left 
after you ginned it, so that you get a smaller price for your 
seed. ‘Then when they have put it into the finer gin and taken 
the linters off, that is a by-product which they sell to the 
rayon people, The linters come in competition with the cotton, 
lower the price of the cotton, and Increase the price of the 
goods you buy. 

Just think of the monstrous proposition we were up against 
here. Here was a by-product which reduced the price of the 
seed, increased competition with the cotton, and raised the 
price of what you hud to buy, and we all fell for it and voted 
for it. 

Mr. 
for it. 

Mr. SMITH. No; I was talking about that horrible “we” 
that has made us the laughing stock of the real masses of the 
American people. The principle that divides the two parties 
is fundamental. If we do not stand for the protection of the 
masses of the people, where have they to go? 

I am going to have a list prepared of the places where cer- 
tain products are produced and what Senators voted for the in- 
creased tariffs, and before the session adjourns I am going to 
read it and show how whenever we got within a State where a 
certain thing was manufactured, as they say in aviation, the 


BLACK. Mr. President, I do not think we all voted 


well in the Democratic airplane. 
read it. 

A man’s loyalty to a principle is measured by the sacrifice 
he is willing to make for that principle, and if we as Demo- 
crats can not stand for justice to the manufacturer and at the 
same time justice to the consumer we ought to change our 
name, 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


I want to get that list and 


Does the Senator from South 


Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 


Mr. SMITH, Yes; I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am quite sure the Senator will not pre- 
pare the list he has mentioned, because modesty will keep him 
from doing so, as he is the only Senator who has consistently 
voted in accordance with the old-time principles of the Demo- 
cratie Party. 

Mr. SMITH, Mr. President, is not that an indictment of the 
party? To think that, according to the statement of the Senator 
from New York, one man alone, as he says, has stood for the 
principle of protection of the masses equally with the protection 
of the classes. You have no right to impose upon the great 
masses of the American people a burden they are not able to 
bear simply because you want to foster an industry, not in 
infancy, but grown old, disreputable, full of wealth. 

Mr. TRAMMELL and Mr, BROUSSARD addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr, SMITH. I will yield first to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. TRAMMELL. I just want to ask the Senator from South 
Carolina If the Senator from New York did not make a little 
misstatement when he said that he had not voted for anything 
for the purpose of trying to boost the price. He did vote for 
the debenture, which was intended to boost the price to every- 
body who wears cotton clothes and everybody who eats the 
products of wheat. 

Mr, SMITH, I voted for the debenture, and will vote for 
it again, because it can be applied; you can not apply the prin- 
ciple of protection because you can not organize the farmers. 
We can apply the principle of the debenture so as to give the 
man Who produces the product an equal chance under the law 
with those who can avail themselves of a tariff duty. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Not just now. I want to develop this distine- 
tion. You and I have complained of the policy of the tariff. 
Let us grant, for the sake of the argument, that the principle 
is correct. Are we justified in applying the principle, if the 
only policy by which it can be applied enriches one-half of the 
people and impoverishes the other half? If you are fair- 
minded men and find that the principle of a protective tariff as 
wrtten in this proposed legislation can benefit the manufacturer, 
and in order to apply the same principles change your policy 
and In order to protect the masses who produce the raw mate- 
rial provide a debenture, then you are dealing justly with the 
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American people. You know, Mr. President and gentlemen of 
the Senate, that you can not apply the principle of a protective 
tariff except for those who are so organized and have such 
reserve wealth that they can avail themselves of the tariff. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
now? 

Mr. SMITH. I yield. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I am very much interested in the list the 
Senator is to prepare. I was very much tempted during the 
sugar debate to paraphrase some of the arguments made by 
Senators on this side. For instance, I could have taken electri- 
fied earth and other commodities and substituted the name 
“sugar” and made a fine argument in behalf of sugar. If the 
Senator will furnish me with the list he has mentioned, I will 
take the trouble to search the Recorp and prove that they are 
not free traders except when it concerns commodities in which 
they are directly concerned. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator is right. Josh Billings 
said he lived to be 40 years old before he found a good place 
for a boil. Somebody asked him where, and he said, “On the 
back of some other fellow’s neck.” [Laughter.] We proceed 
here on the theory that the tariff is a local issue. The gentle- 
man who coined that phrase as a matter of fact had had experi- 
ence such as we have had, that whenever it affects a man's 
State so far as the principle is concerned he casts it to the 
winds. 

Mr. COPELAND. In my opinion the tariff is much more re- 
stricted than as a local issue; it is an individual issue. 

Mr. SMITH. O Mr. President, I grant the Senator that. Of 
course, it is individual. “Let me have my pound of flesh and 


A | the victim may bleed to death. I am after m und of flesh.” 
visibility got bad and the Senator from the State could not fly | 7 


The most miserable protectionist in the world is the man who 
simply wants to protect the local thing as it applies to him in 
the hope of getting votes to return him to impose a further bur- 
den on the American people. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. What about the man who wants the 
pound of flesh, but is unwilling to give anything in return? 

Mr. SMITH. We sit here and listen to these Senators vote. 
I can understand how the Hamiltonians are going to stay with 
their principle. They believe, like Hamilton, that the masses of 
the American people are helpless only in so far as they can 
produce the wealth of the country and be denied the use of it. 
Hamilton was bold. He said that was his doctrine. He did not 
believe that the masses of the people should participate in the 
Government at all, but that the wealthy and the landowners and 
the manufacturers should run the Government by and for them- 
selves. Jefferson believed and had implicit faith in the masses 
and wrote the immortal bill of rights in the 10 amendments 
to our Constitution. He was the one who made glad the hearts 
of all American citizens when he made them a part and parcel 
of the Government. The Hamiltonian idea has prevailed in 
America. The Jefferson idea has not prevailed, 

Selfishness, money, concentrated power have laid their hands 
upon the Government of the United States and have impover- 
ished the great producing masses so that now in the year 1930 
we are called here for the purpose of trying to relieve them and 
to find a policy by which we can apply the doctrine of protec- 
tion to that group. Senators know and I know that we have 
come to a parting of the ways. Eighty-seven per cent of all the 
farms of America, North, East, South, and West are under 
mortgage. At first the farmer had some little reserve of timber. 
He sold that and the timber was taken away. Every natural 
resource disappeared. Then the mortgage came. Then interest 
on the mortgage and taxes came until to-day the sale of his 
$13,000,000,000 worth of products hardly keeps soul and body 
together, while the paeans from the metropolitan press and from 
high places sound the tidings that we are in an era of an un- 
precedented prosperity. On the one hand, we have mortgages, 
destitution, and ruin to the masses of American people, and on 
the other hand an unheard-of interest, wealth, and accumula- 
tion of property. These are the facts which confront us, and 
here we are on a simple item of an ordinary hat proposing to 
add 110 per cent; to do what? To enrich a handful of those 
who fabricate them and perhaps devote a modicum of their in- 
come to those Whom they employ in the fabrication. 

My State is being industrialized, and I am glad of the fact, 
but shall I stand here and vote to grant a living wage to those 
employed by those industries and an income to those who own 
them out of all parity with those who feed and clothe and slice 
them in the production of the raw material? Who has risen on 
the other side of the Chamber or over on this side of the Cham- 
ber and made a plea for the impoverished masses, from whom 
it is now proposed to extract this 110 per cent additional tariff, 
to extract it from the man who wants even to cover his head 
decently? The clothes have been voted off his back, there has 
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been an attempt to vote the shoes off his feet, and now it is pro- 
posed to vote the hat from his head. If that suits the American 
people, as a matter of course it will be manifest when the next 
expression comes from the masses. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMITH. Certainly. 

Mr. NORBECK. I am interested in the Senator’s forecast as 
to what the next expression is going to be. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the masses of our people have become 
so enslaved that they are actually afraid to vote against those 
from whom they have to borrow the wherewithal to live another 
year. We are dangerously near that line. The Senator knows 
and I know that a man who has the responsibility of a family, 
even though he knows rank injustice is being done by legisla- 
tion, dreads to cross the man upon whom, under our iniquitous 
laws, he is made dependent. It may be that under durance he 
will vote to repeat the very conditions that have put the shackles 
on him. I do not know what will be the result. I know that 
some Senators who have stood for what I am pleading for this 
afternoon may go the way of all those who have tried to stem 
the tide of iniquity. So far as I am concerned, God help me, 
as long as the injustice exists I shall stand and make the plea I 
am now making. When I reach the place and the time that I 
would rather warm the leather in the seat of my chair in the 
Senate than to fulfill the responsibilities which are upon me, 
then I want to be retired. The very stand that I am taking 
to-day may cause my retirement, I am not unconscious of the 
power that has filled our offices and is controlling our Govern- 
ment and running roughshod over every principle of fair and 
just government. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Senator from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Surra] has stated, and there is a great deal of truth 
in the statement, that the tariff is a local issue. Jefferson per- 
haps found that out because he stood for tariff protection, and 
Madison and Jackson likewise. But we have reached the point 
where practically all of us realize the necessity for some pro- 
tection. If we did not have any protection at all, we would 
not have one-half of the people prosperous, as my friend from 
South Carolina suggests, and the other half impoverished, but 
we would all be impoverished. 

I am in favor of a very strict restriction on immigration. I 
realize that if the country did not restrict immigration we 
would be overrun with a class of foreigners who would in a 
little while utterly destroy our civilization. We would be over- 
run with an army of wage earners who would put the American 
wage earners out of business. Our standards of living would be 
lowered.” We would have a state of industrial slavery. It is 
necessary to have some protection, and I for one, a Democrat 
from the South, am in favor of adequate protection. I know the 
time has been when statesmen who hailed from my section of 
the country were free traders. That time has passed. The 
South is not for free trade. 

I have said before on the floor of the Senate, and I repeat now 
to men in other sections of the country who have capital to 
invest, I invite them to come into the sunny Southland. It is 
the noblest spot of earth, the garden spot of the universe. Its 
climatic conditions can not be excelled anywhere in the world, 
nor its fertile soil and limpid streams. It has more forest land 
than any other section of the country. It has as fine people as 
ever drew the breath of life. 

Of course, we are not prosperous now. We are passing 
through a period of hardship for many reasons. We hope it 
will not always be thus. There is no general prosperity in the 
country. It is true that a certain class of the people are pros- 
perous. There are a few who clip their coupons. They tower 
high while others upon the plain are not enjoying prosperity. 

Mr. President, I am in favor of protection on cotton goods. 
We must have it to protect the American manufacturer who 
makes into cloth the cotton which we raise in the South. I 
would not want to work a hardship on anybody, but we are 
compelled to have a reasonable protection upon our cotton goods. 
When we grant that protection we are directly aiding the wage 
earners who work in the cotton mills of the United States. I 
do not want to reduce their pay. I am not in favor of doing 
that. I want to see them get increased pay. I want their con- 
ditions improved in the North as well as in the South. We of 
the South might just as well face conditions as they are. Those 
of us who are not doing it are simply dreaming; they are not 
looking stubborn facts in the face. I do not propose to be gov- 
erned by a theory that 50 years ago governed some man from my 
section who was not confronted by the problems with which I 
have to consider, 

The Senator from South Carolina has told us about the cotton 
linter, the fuzzy jacket on the cottonseed which is cut by a fine 
saw. I remember the time when cottonseed was thrown away 
by the millions of tons. Very few of them were used, except 
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for cow feed. They were boiled with corn meal for that pur- 
pose. My father used to do that. He had a cotton gin; the 
farmers would bring their cotton there; he would gin their 
cotton; they would take home just enough seed with which to 
plant another crop and leave the seed with him. It was a bur- 
den, because he had to take the seed away and throw them out 
somewhere to rot. Now what is the situation? We produce 
vegetable oil, thereby utilizing millions of tons of cottonseed; 
and on yesterday we made an effort here to protect vegetable 
oils from deadly competition with the Philippine Islands. That 
is a problem the statesmen of other days did net have to con- 
sider. The linter then was something that went to waste, but 
we are now consuming in the neighborhood of 200,000 bales of 
linters in making rayon. 

I do not agree with my good friend from South Carolina that 
that is not a good thing. The consumption of any by-product 
from the farm is a valuable asset to the farmer. He may not 
now be getting the return which he ought to receive, but we 
are going to see that he shall get it after a while. I want to see 
these linters utilized, and cottonseed oil, as well as other by- 
products. Cottonseed meal is food for both man and beast, 
and it is also a fertilizer, a great plant food; and cottonseed 
oil is a substitute for hog lard and for olive oil, and glycerin 
can be made from it. 

I want to pay a compliment to the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
SHEPPARD]. On yesterday he delivered the most thorough, com- 
prehensive, and exhaustive address on the subject of vegetable 
and other oils that I have ever heard in Congress in my lifetime. 
He discussed vegetable oils, oils produced from soybeans, 
which we grow in abundance, oils produced from cottonseed, 
and other oils produced from other commodities. We have a 
monopoly the world over of cottonseed, and the farmers who 
produce them ought to be getting a better price for their cotton- 
seed oil. I am hoping that out of this legislation will come 
conditions that will enable the farmer to get a better price for 
his cottonseed oil and for the other products of cotton. I want 


the spinner, who makes our cotton into cloth, to prosper; I 
want the producer of the cotton to have a fair deal in the mar- 
ket place, and be so helped by Congress that he will obtain a 
profitable price for his cotton. 

We have all got to work together for the good of each sec- 
tion; each for the good of all, and all for the good of each. 


We ought to do that. 

Mr. President, I just wanted to say that much this afternoon, 
I want to see every industry in my country prosper. I am not 
going during this session or at any other time vote to open 
the gates wide to the products of the cheap pauper labor of 
Europe, any more than I am going to vote to open the gates 
wide to unrestricted immigration. 

We have a very serious problem now in connection with im- 
migration from the Philippine Islands, a problem which was dis- 
cussed this morning by the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typ 
INds] and the Senator from Washington [Mr. DILL]. We have 
another one caused by the running of Mexicans over the line 
into the United States, destroying American labor along the 
border line. American men and women are suffering because 
of the competition with the cheap labor from the Philippines in 
California and the State of Washington and from Mexican labor 
in Texas and other Southwestern States. These problems are 
confronting us, and we have got to do something to protect the 
American men and women. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate especially what the Senator 
is saying about immigration from Mexico. I favor placing im- 
migration from Mexico on the quota basis, as it is from every 
other country. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I agree with the Senator as to that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Can the Senator inform us what the pros- 
pects are of haying legislation on that subject reported out 
of the Committee on Immigration at this session? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am sorry that I can not, but I am heartily 
in accord with the Senator in his position on that subject. 

Before I sit down, Mr. President—and I am going to detain 
the Senate but a moment longer—I want the Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. BTINanAM] to give the Senate a chance to vote 
on the question of the freedom of the Philippine Islands. That 
constitutes a serious problem confronting the American people. 
Let me refer to the condition which we are permitting to exist. 
Capitalists of the Old World who can not ship their vegetable 
oils straight from there without paying a heavy duty are being 
permitted to go into the Philippine Islands, invest their money, 
and produce oils that come in competition with American oils. 
The home oil market is being destroyed and turned over to those 
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people. Some of our own capitalists likewise are going there 
and joining with them, and then dumping their products upon us 
in the States. 

What are we going to do about the farmers who are produc- 
ing these commodities in the various States of the United 
States? Are we not going to throw a protecting arm around 
them? I am in favor of doing that. I am going to try to be 
just and fair to every interest, but I am not going to permit 
present conditions to continue in relation to the Philippine 
Islands, if I can help it, and T am not going to permit much 
longer, if I can help it, a horde of immigrants to continue to 
pour over the land from Mexico, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate an 
executive message from the President of the United States, 
which was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT—ARTICLE BY SENATOR CAPPER 


Mr, JONES. Mr. President, I hold in my hand a portion of 
the New York Times of Sunday, January 19, which contains an 
article by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. Carper], and also one 
by the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] in reference 
to the prohibition question. I understand the article by the 
Senator from Massachusetts has already been inserted in the 
Recorp; so I ask unanimous consent that there may be inserted 
in the Recorp the article by Senator CAPPER. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the New York Times, January 19, 1980] 
PROHIBITION CAN BN ENFORCED 
By ARTHUR CAPPER, Senator from Kansas 


Prohibition laws can and will be enforced in these United States. 
Also the elghteenth amendment will be generally observed over the 
entire country, 

I do not share in the opinion of those who say that prohibition can 
not be enforced. It can be enforced, and we have demonstrated that 
fact In Kansas, where we have had prohibition for a few years short 
of half a century. 

The United States as a whole is now passing through the experi- 
mental stage of enforcement that we had in the early days of enforce- 
ment in Kansas under the State law. In the beginning many Kansas 
business mon were not In sympathy with prohibition, because they 
thought it would “hurt business.” Other good citizens honestly 
thought the move was unwise; but they bave long since recognized the 
benefits of prohibition,.and the question is no longer an issue in the 
State. An overwhelming majority of our people consider prohibition 
as one of the greatest blessings ever bestowed on the State through 
legislation. 

THE TIME NEEDED 


I say Just as emphatically that prohibition can be enforced in the 
Nation, and we bave already made progress in that direction. It may 
take as much as 20 years to make enforcement effective; but even if it 
does, they will be years well spent, and from which posterity will reap 
untold benefits. 

President Hoover's special message to Congress on law enforcement 
presented to both branches of the National Legislature Inst Monday 
outlines a sound and constructive program. 

There is nothing epectacular in his message. It is not dramatic; 
it is constructive. This also applies to the recommendations of the 
Commission on Law Enforcement, which the President sent with his 
own message, 

Legislation along the lines indicated in President Hoover's general 
outline of necessary changes in law and law-enforcement machinery, 
and the specific recommendations of the commission, will improve mate- 
rlally the present situation, 

It seems to me there will be little question among friends of law 
enforcement of the feasibility of the recommendations for concentra- 
tion of responsibility In detection and prosecution of prohibition viola- 
tions, nor for consolidation of agencies to prevent smuggling, nor for 
provisions for adequate court and prosecuting officials, nor for expan- 
sion of Federal prisons and reorganization of parole practices. I am 
in accord with the specific legislation for the District of Columbia. 

Probably the most fundamental changes recommended are those cov- 
ering the reorganization of the Federal court structure so as to give 
relief from congestion. 

The specific recommendations of the Law Enforcement Commission on 
this subject are worthy of, and doubtless will receive at the hands of 
Congress, the most careful consideration, 

SPEEDY TRIALS FOR OFFENDERS 

Trial of petty crimes and misdemeanors, to use the expression in 
our Kansas practice, by a commissioner with right of appeal for trial 
by jury reserved to the defendant, undoubtedly will be the subject of 
many aud long debates, 
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After a careful rereading of the commission's recommendations in this 
regard I am favorably impressed. The rights of the accused are pre- 
served ; it is only the power of the defendant's attorney to obstruct and 
delay prompt trial that is curtailed. 

In fact, it seems to me that the promise of the right to a “ speedy 
and public trial” promised in the Constitution will be more nearly 
carried out if the commission's recommendations are adopted than under 
our present system, which encourages delays, congested dockets, and, in 
fact, makes for retarded justice rather than speedy justice. 

Since we have through Federal statutes, such as the Dyer and Mann 
Acts and the prohibitory laws, made Uncle Sam a policeman in rela- 
tion to erlmes of an interstate character, we must ultimately face and 
solve the problem of providing police-court powers and procedure in the 
Federal judicial system, ‘The plan outlined by the commission will give 
ample protection to the accused and also preserve some rights to the 
Government in Federal prosecution. 

I can and do heartily approve the constructive program outlined, 
confident that Congress has the statesmanship necessary to work out the 
detalls. 

It is the wet and lawless cities more than any other part of the 
country that are the plague spots which need cleaning up and that need 
the sharp prod of the law; and enforcing prohibition will help rather 
than hinder that work. 

Kansas has had prohibition for balf a century. It spent many years 
in experimenting and pioneering in this reform, gradually perfecting the 
Kansas law. Earnest enforcement of the law in Kansas dates back 20 
years, after its Increasing benefits could no longer be denied. 

Some of the eastern and big-city enemies of prohibition say if the 
prohibition law were made more liberal they would be satisfied and the 
more liberal law would be obeyed. Kansas has been through all that. 
The truth is that no law in any way regulating the sale of liquor has 
ever been obeyed anywhere by keepers of saloons or of public houses, 
Canada can youch for this statement. 

For years prohibition was not enforced in all Kansas, nor even half- 
way enforced; but even then the benefits began to show. The people 
became converted to the dry cause and got in earnest about prohibition. 
They began ousting from office city and county attorneys and mayors 
who were lax or were wet sympathizers, We passed a “bone dry” 
law during my administration as governor. It works in Kansas and 
I assert it will function in any State in the Union. For 25 years 
prohibition has been a fact in Kansas and now it is a permanent part 
of its State and national creed. 


VIOLATIONS IN 


There is still illicit selling of liquor in Kansas. It will continue in 
a sporadic manner so long as there are people who cling to the idea 
of the social drink, who think that a social event is not complete with- 
out something that sparkles, even though it is tinctured poison bottled 
in the barn; but the sale of liquor has been reduced to the minimum. 

Kansas does not want and would not tolerate modification. Liquor 
ig an outiaw within her borders. She is 48 years removed from the 
thought of legalizing the saloon. Conviction of violators is easier than 
in the past because public sentiment has been crystallized. Kansas 
officials and private citizens are agreed that prohibition is the State's 
best business asset. 

If Kansas could enforce prohibition with wet States all around it, 
as it had to do then, New York or any other State can. I venture to 
say that New York City, for all its boasted wetness, fs no wetter“ 
in comparison with agricultural and small-town sections of the United 
States than were Kansas City, Wichita, and Leavenworth in the old 
days. 

It is a shame to say it, perbaps, but New Yorkers bear a marked re- 
semblance to other people all over the world. 

Sometimes I hear friends of so-called temperance, as opposed to 
prohibition—a generation ago these generally were * wets" as opposed 
to temperance—prociaim that law observance precedes law enforce- 
ment in point of time. I fear history will not bear out that assertion. 
We hear a lot always about law-observing England, where murders 
are so few compared to the record in this country. But England was 
not always so law-abiding. It became law-abiding in that respect after 
years, one could almost say centuries, of law enforcement. But that is 
aside from the main question. Prohibition enforcement in the long 
run is going to rest on the merit, or lack of merit, of prohibition itself. 
If the country decides that saloons and drunkenness are a good thing, 
socially and economically, then prohibition will fail and prohibition 
enforcement, of course, will not be a problem. 

Is a few more years there really will be no place for the drinking man 
in this country. Industry has no use for him. Employers will not 
have him around their plants and places of business. The home does 
not want him. The women of this country, taken as a whole, will not 
stand for drunks lying around the premises. 

There are to be no saloons, those who advocate repeal of the amend- 
ment or modification of the Volstead law claim. We are not going to 
tolerate drunken men on the streets. The few who drink now are not 
popular as operators of motor vehicles. Civilization is passing beyond 
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the alcoholic-beverage stage. In some countries only the leaders in 
thonght voice this sentiment, but their statements are significant. 

Cardinal Mercier, primate of Belgium, said, in 1919: 

“If general prohibition were introduced more lives would be saved 
than by general disarmament, Alcohol kilis more men than war and 
kills them dishonorably. An existence is suppressed when a man is 
killed by war; but the evil survives after the inebriate ceases to exist.” 

To those who believe they are advocating temperance when they 
oppose prohibition, I would say only this—there is more temperance 
under prohibition than there was before prohibition. And the experi- 
ence of Canada in trying the half-march back by State liquor selling is 
more pleasant as pictured by wet propagandists than in the views of 
Canadian authorities. 

I quote a few views as reported recently in The Manufacturers 
Record, published In Baltimore: 

Ontario liquor board: “Ontario is buying liquor at the rate of 
$1,000,000 a week.” 

Alberta liquor board: “In Alberta 4,000,000 gallons liquor sold in 
second year of control.““ 

Quebec liquor commission: “ Sales of beer increased 1,000,000 gallons 
over last year.” 

Reports of the seven liquor control boards: The seven Provinces 
having ‘Government control,’ with a population of 10,000,000, spend 
$160,000,000 a year for liquor.” 

British Columbia liquor board: “Since the opening of the beer par- 
lors the sales of ‘ bard liquor’ have increased 50 per cent.” 

Quebec liquor commission, 1924-25: Sales of bard spirits increased 
82,275 gallons in one year.” 

Nor does Canada’s experience indicate that the bootlegger exists only 
where there is prohibition—a fact that we knew before we had national 
prohibition, but some of us appear to have forgotten. The Saskatche- 
wan liquor board reports: Bootlegging increased 111 per cent the 
first year.” 

Says the Columbia liquor board: “As much liquor is sold by boot- 
leggers as is sold In the Government stores.” 

“One of the most astonishing transformations in economic history 
is the progress made in industry in the United States during the last 
five years,” wrote Secretary Hoover in the 1925 annual report of the 
United States Department of Commerce. As President he has not 
changed his attitude in favor of prohibition's economic benefits. Rather 
the contrary, Mr. Hoover mentioned prohibition as one of the chief 
causes of that transformation, and few big manufacturers in the United 
States will disagree with that statement. 


A CAUSE OF PROSPERITY 


I think we can lay a considerable share of this Nation's abounding 
good fortune to eight years of national prohibition superimposed on 
many more years of prohibition by the States; to the tremendous in- 
crease in our Industrial efficiency resulting largely therefrom; to the 
rise in the last eight years of a new and hitherto lacking nation-wide 
thrift, which seems but another outcome of this same cause, and which, 
us President Hooyer points out, finds us in this year of our Lord the 
best-housed, the best-fed, the best-clothed people that ever inhabited 
the earth. 

If the opponents of prohibition succeed in bringing back the sale of 
wine and beer, the lawbreaking saloon will as surely come back as 
that water will run down hill. 

We need go no further back than the recent election to discover that 
the great majority of the people of this country—not any particular 
section or class or party, but just the mass of the people—believe in the 
eighteenth amendment and in the enforcement of its provisions. To 
my mind, the national election of 1928 constitutes a mandate to the 
Government of the United States to make the prohibition amendment 
effective, not to attempt to repeal or evade it. 

As a business man and as Governor of my home State of Kansas, I 
have seen yarious experiments tried to regulate the drink evil—high 
license, local option, State dispensaries. Prohibition honestly enforced 
has by far proved the most effective remedy, and national probibition 
was the logical outcome after half a century of experimenting. 

I wish to repeat, it is not a change back to the free use of intoxi- 
eating liquor that we need, but fair and square prohibition enforcement. 

No friend of prohibition need worry over the recent agitation started 
by Senator BorAn’s pronouncement that stricter enforcement is needed. 
The result of this criticism, from one of the most sincere and ardent 
drys in the country, of certain laxities in law enforcement, hailed at 
first by the “ wets” as a set-back for law enforcement, will result only 
in stricter law enforcement. In fact, my information is that this 
already is becoming apparent. 

GROWING DISREGARD FoR LAW 

Prohibition is not now so much a question of laws or changes in 
Jaws. It is rather a question of law observance and law enforcement. 
The growing disregard for law is a danger signal that we can not afford 
to ignore. Gang wars and wholesale murder—more than 9,000 murders 
a year in this country; crimes of violence on the increase; cynical dis- 
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respect for all constituted authority apparently more prevalent in our 
boys and girls; these accompanied by the slackened sense of individual 
responsibility to which I have already referred. 

This situation is not peculiar to the United States, although our 
rapid development industrially and the transition period through which 
we are traveling at the highest speed ever known in the history of the 
world have accentuated the growing lack of law observance and slacken- 
ing of law enforcement. 

A large contributing factor toward the breakdown of law observance 
and law enforcement is the lawless fight being waged against the 
eighteenth amendment by those who desire the return of the saloon. 

This issue must be faced squarely. Our citizenship must realize the 
problems involved. 

The issue is clear cut, We will have either law enforcement or the 
open saloon. The open saloon will neyer return so long as our citizens 
keep their vision clear on that fundamental fact. 

There has been no change of sentiment among our farmers nor among 
the urban dwellers of the United States where the real issue is under- 
stood on this question. But powerful selfish interests have“ clouded the 
issue. The forces back of law and order should realize this and ham- 
mer home that the real clear-cut issue—the law enforcement and law 
observance fight—in the last analysis is over the saloon. 

Every citizén and every community faces the same challenge. 

For every citizen, the challenge individually is that of law observ- 
ance. For every community, the challenge is law enforcement, 

But the citizen has also the duty of backing up law enforcement, not 
only with individual law observance but by throwing his influence 
behind the enforcement of Iaw—not just the law against murder, and 
theft, and other crimes of violence, but also against the crime of violat- 
ing the eighteenth amendment and its enforcement statutes. If we 
do not want the law, there is a lawful way to bring about its repeal; 
but the law should be respected and obeyed until it is repealed, 

I say without the slightest hesitation that the farmer and his family 
will be on the side of law observance and law enforcement. He is 
fundamentally sound and right on this question. But he, as well as 
every other citizen, must realize that the matter of law observance and 
law enforcement is a battle, not an argument. And every ounce of good 
citizenship in this country must answer the challenge fairly, without 
equivyocation or evasion, if this civilization of ours is to endure. 

No act of President Hoover's administration has received more heart- 
felt and general support than his stand for law observance and law 
enforcement, particularly with reference to probibition. 

Prohibition enforcement now is a challenge to public officials—Fed- 
eral, State, and local—from one end of the land to the other. It is a 
challenge also to the loyalty of the common man to his Government. We 
have never had a greater opportunity to do a finer service for our coun- 
try than to-day—by showing through speech and action a decent respect 
for its laws and its Constitution. 

Prohibition has not had a fair trial. The big cities have not made 
an honest effort to enforce this law. It should be given a chance. It 
can be enforced if Federal, State, and local officials will get back of it 
in an honest-to-God way. 

The American people have a right to disapprove of a law and to seek 
its repeal or modification in a lawful way. If the people do not want 
prohibition, they may remove the amendment by the same means they 
used to adopt it. If a majority of the people of the country desire the 
Volstead Act changed, they havé a legal method of accomplishing this 
result through electing to the House and Senate Members who will vote 
to change it. Liquor has never obeyed any modifying law. It will never 
obey any law but a bone-dry law, honestly and vigorously enforced. 

I believe prohibition is gaining in spite of the difficulties of enforce- 
ment. The eighteenth amendment will never come out of the Consti- 
tution. The Volstead law will not be weakened. In years to come the 
people of the United States will have more and more cause to rejoice 
that they voted prohibition into the Constitution and made it the law 
of the land and stood by it. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess, the recess 
being until 11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess, under the order previously 
entered, until to-morrow, Thursday, January 30, 1930, at 11 
o’clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Beecutive nomination received by the Senate January 29 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 


Capt. Julian Wallace Cunningham, Cavalry, to be major, Cav- 
alry, Regular Army, with rank from January 21, 1930. 


WITHDRAWAL 
Capt. Julian Weeks Cunningham to be major, Cavalry. 
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The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by | 


Mr. Tinson as Speaker pro tempore. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, Thou art the Father of all humanity; so with 
diligence and courage we will do our duty and go straight for- 
ward, Whatever may happen, may we be determined to over- 
come all difficulties, Encourage us to be good, brave, and 
kind-hearted, deserving the honor the Republic has shown us. 
The Lord God be with our country, and may our citizens ever 
be wise to the fact that the strength of a nation is in the intelli- 
gent, well-ordered homes of the people. In our labor and 
toil—yes, even in the crises of life—if all else fails, O may our 
hearthstones reenforce us with that faith and hope that nothing 
can disturb. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved, 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed with an amendment, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, a bill of the 
House of the following title: 

H. R. 5616. An act to amend the act entitled “An act to pro- 
vide that the United States shall aid the States in the construc- 
tion of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” approved 
July 11, 1916, as amended and supplemented, and for other 
purposes. 

ORDER OF BUSINESS 

Mr, TILSON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business to-day be dispensed with. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. TILSON. Now, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on Tuesday next it may be in order to call the Private 
Calendar and consider bills not objected to in the House as in 
Committee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Con- 
necticut asks unanimous consent that on Tuesday next it may 
be in order to call the Private Calendar and consider bills not 
objected to in the House as in Committee of the Whole, Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

REPORT CONCERNING A NAVAL AIRSHIP BASE 

Mr. BEERS. Mr. Speaker, I offer a privileged resolution 
from the Committee on Printing. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Penn- 
sylvania offers a privileged resolution, which the Clerk will 
report, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 119 

Resolved, That House Document No. 132, this Congress, belng a 
letter from the Secretary of the Navy, transmitting, pursuant to law, 
a report covering the selection of locations deemed most suitable for 
a naval airship base, as transmitted to Congress on December 4, 1929, 
be reprinted with certain corrections, and that 500 additional copies 
be printed for the nse of the Committee on Naval Affairs of the House. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FEDERAL RADIO COMMISSION 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the immediate considera- 
tion of House Joint Resolution 217. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report it by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 217) making an additional appropriation 
for the support of the Federal Radio Commission during the fiscal year 
1930, in accordance with the act approved December 18, 1929. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, let us have it read. 
can determine better. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, cto., That the following sums are appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for the fiscal year 


Is there objection to the present 
Then we 


The Clerk will report it. 
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1930 for salaries and expenses of the Federal Radio Commission as con- 
tinued by the net approved December 18, 1929, namely : 

For an additional amount for the pay of five commissioners at the 
rate of $10,000 each per annum, $5,000. 

For an additional amount for all other authorized expenses of the 
Federal Radio Commission in performing the duties Imposed by the 
radio act of 1927, as amended, including personal services, newspapers 
and periodicals, law and reference books, special counsel fees, printing 
and binding, supplies and equipment which, when the aggregate amount 
involved does not exceed $25, may be purchased without regard to sec- 
tion 3709 of the Revised Statutes (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 5), contract 
Stenographic reporting services without reference to such section, travel 
and other necessary expenses, $26,000; and in addition thereto, $75,000 
of the unexpended balance of the apprépriation “ Salaries and expenses, 
Federal Radio Commission, 1927-1929,“ is hereby reappropriated and 
made available for the purposes of the appropriation “Salaries and 
expenses, Federal Radio Commission, 1930," all to be retroactive to the 
date of the approval of such act of December 18, 1929. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr, GARNER. Reserving the right to object, is this a unani- 
mous report from the committee? 

Mr. WOOD. It was unanimously favored by the subcommit- 
tee on deficiencies and at a meeting of the Committee on Appro- 
priations a few days ago it was brought to our attention. We 
were instructed to report it to the House without further 
report from the full committee. 

Mr. GARNER. Could it not be attended to on the general de- 
ficiency bill? 

Mr. WOOD. This is of extraordinary importance at the 
present moment. The general deficiency bill will not be re- 
ported until some time later. This will be needed before next 
Saturday, as the commission otherwise would be without funds 
at that time. That is the reason why we are not reserving it for 
the general deficiency bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

A motion to reconsider the yote whereby the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

ANNOUNCEMENT 

Mr, JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for half a minute. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman from South Dakota? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. I have to announce that 
there will be a meeting in Washington of the rehabilitation com- 
mittee of the American Legion on February 1, 2, and 3 in the 
Bond Building, a committee of which Capt. Watson B. Miller is 
chairman. The members of the Committee on World War Vet- 
erans’ Legislation have been invited, and the Members of the 
House are cordially invited to attend. 

MAJ. CHARLES M. STEDMAN 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DOUGHTON. Mr. Speaker, I have asked the indulgence 
of the House for a brief peried to call attention to the fact that 
this is the eighty-ninth anniversary or birthday of our distin- 
guished colleague and beloved friend, Major STEDMAN, of North 
Carolina. 

Major STEDMAN and I entered this body simultaneously in the 
Sixty-second Congress and have served continuously together 
since that time. During these 19 momentous years no Member 
of this body has served with greater distinction or higher degree 
of fidelity to the public welfare than Major Stepman. Neither 
has any Member contributed more to the pride, dignity, and 
honor of the Republic or rendered a finer quality of patriotic 
service in every sense of the word. He typifies the highest type 
of American citizenship. Whether as a private or major serving 


The question is on agreeing to 


| under the immortal Lee, in that unfortunate struggle between 


the States; or as an able and honored member of the bar of 
North Carolina; or holding many high and important public 
offices in his native State; or as a Member of this body for so 
long a period of time, he has by his great ability, courtly man- 
ners, conscientious devotion to duty, his assiduous and untiring 
energy rendered a service that has commanded national recog- 
nition, approval, and admiration. 

The words “ gentleman and “ statesman are sometimes used 
formally and carelessly, but in no individual whom it has ever 
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been my privilege to know are these words more fully exempli- 
fied, typified, and personified than in the life of our honored 
and beloved colleague, Major STEDMAN. [Applause.] Never 
selfish or provincial in his consideration of public matters, 
never even stopping to inquire how any question would affect 
his individual welfare or district, but the only consideration by 
which he is ever guided and controlled is, Is it right and will it 
promote the general welfare? Duty is ever his guiding motive, 

I know it is deeply regretted by every Member of this body as 
well as the entire country that Major STEDMAN has decided not 
to again be a candidate for Congress. So insistent and deter- 
mined were his constituents and the country that he continue 
his work here, that he had to, make three separate and emphatic 
statements that he would not again be a candidate before his 
decision would be accepted and before anyone in his district 
would become a candidate to succeed him. Major STEDMAN feels 
and those nearest and dearest to him feel that he is entitled to 
a much needed rest, and that it would be more conducive to his 
well-being and happiness to spend the remaining years of his 
life after the expiration of his present term among his North 
Carolina friends, free from the duties and responsibilities of 
publie life. 

I have often heard Major StepMAN express his deep sense of 
gratitude for the many courtesies shown him by every Member 
of this House, and especially by our able and impartial Speaker. 
He is one of the most appreciative men I have ever known. 

It is my sincere wish, as I know it is of the membership of 
this House and the entire country, that health and happiness 
may be vouchsafed to you, Major STEDMAN, for many years yet 
to come, and that when your life’s work is concluded you may 
hear a welcoming voice from the distant shore saying, “ Come, 
ye blest of my Father, and inherit the kingdom prepared for 
you from the foundation of the world.” [Applause, the Mem- 
bers rising.] 

Mr. STEDMAN. Mr. Speaker, I desire to thank my friend, 
Mr. Doventon, for his kind words. [Applause.] 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, unless the time is otherwise 


provided for, I would like to ask unanimous consent to speak 
for 45 minutes, or as much of that time as is needed, next Tues- 
day morning, on how the attempt to make a tariff bill in 1929 


looks to one Member of the House, and with particular refer- 
ence to what we are going to do about the Tariff Commission. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that he may be permitted to address 
the House for 45 minutes next Tuesday, after the disposition of 
business on the Speaker's table. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Luck] requested me to ask for 80 minutes for 
himself on that occasion, he desiring to discuss something that 
is very much germane to what I am going to say. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent that the gentleman from Massachusetts 
[Mr. Luce] may be allowed to address the House for 30 minutes 
at the conclusion of his address on Tuesday next. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I just wish to offer the suggestion that that day has been set 
aside for the Private Calendar, and we will not make much 
headway with that calendar if we take up a great deal of time. 
Would not some other day be agreeable to the gentleman from 
Massachusetts? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think it might not be, because he 
wishes to talk about something germane to my discussion. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. I have no desire to interfere with his 
purpose to address the House, but the Private Calendar does 
not come up for consideration very often. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


WORK OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES CAPITOL 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recorp by including a very carefully 
prepared and interesting address made by Charles E. Fairman, 
curator of art of the Capitol, before the Italy-America Society 
of the City of Washington, on January 22, 1930. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing an address delivered by the curator of art of the 
Capitol. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I inelude the following very care- 
fully prepared and interesting address made by Mr. Charles E. 
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Fairman, curator of art of the Capitol, before the Italy-America 
Society of the City of Washington on January 22, 1930, con- 
taining valuable historical information relating to the work of 
the Italian sculptors upon the United States Capitol in the year 
1806, and tracing the art development of the Capitol from that 
early date, information of such a nature that its publication 
is warranted for the purpose of the preservation of these facts 
of history never before published and constituting an im- 
portant addition to the history of the United States Capitol. 
The address is as follows: 


ART OF THE ITALIAN ARTISTS IN THE UNITED STATES CAPI 


Monday afternoon, February 24, 1806, cold as are all days of Febru- 
ary of that date, frozen ground, snow in patches by the roadside, mur- 
murings of the cold wind through the open spaces in the woods lining 
the roadway leading from Baltimore, Md., over this road a stagécoach 
is proceeding toward Washington. 

On this afternoon 124 years ago the stagecoach was occupied with 
four passengers from Carrara, Italy, completing a journey of 146 days 
since their departure from Leghorn, Italy, where they had received 
their final instructions from the United States consul at their port of 
embarkation on October 1, 1805. These passengers were Giovanni 
Andrei, with his wife; Giuseppe Franzoni, with his wife; people des- 
tined to exert a lasting influence upon the art of the Capitol of the 
United States. 

What a disappointment awaited them as they entered the city of 
Washington, then a city in name, not in its meager population; and 
this disappointment increased as they saw the Capitol Building, then 
consisting of a rectangular building now known as the Supreme Court 
section of the present Capitol. To the south of this plain rectangular 
building was a vacant space, that of East Capitol Street extended in 
a westerly direction; south of East Capitol Street could be seen the 
partially constructed portion of another rectangular building, intended 
to duplicate the Supreme Court section in area and cubic dimension— 
the futuré home of the Hall of the House of Representatives—destined 
to be the most beautiful ball of the entire Capitol, and now designated 
as the Statuary Hall section of the Capitol, 

The sensation of these foreign people as they contemplated the un- 
finished condition of the Capitol Building, and the very small settlement 
representing the Capital City, must have been one of increased disap- 
pointment as these conditions were contrasted with those of their home 
country, Italy, and to make matters far more embarrassing they could 
find no one who spoke the Italian language, and their inquiries were 
met with a shake of the head or a questioning shrug of the shoulder, 
and then they reflected that they were under contract to remain amid 
these crude surroundings for two years, and we may imagine that Mrs, 
Franzoni mourned for her native Italy and the little daughter left in 
the home country. 

Where was this wonderful President Jefferson of whom Philip 
Mazzei had related so many anecdotes? Where was the Architect 
Latrobe whose letter containing so many alluring promises bad been 
the cause of their leaving Italy to test their fortunes in this new 
country? Who was to be found who could speak the Italian language 
and tell them where they were to spend the night and where they might 
locate their home? None but those who have been alone in some city 
where their language was not understood, where people stared in open- 
mouthed astonishment at their questions, can properly sense the 
loneliness of these strangers in a place where they had been given to 
understand they would be gladly welcomed, 

But it may be said by some, these are only sculptors who have heard 
of the proposed Capitol Building and are here seeking work,“ and add to 
this opinion that it is very strange that they should start on such an 
adventure. Why did not they remain at home where work was prob- 
ably found far more easily.“ But you are wrong. These people were 
not of the migratory class seeking employment. Giovanni Andrei was a 
decorative sculptor of high attainments and had shown his ability in 
the balustrade of the high altar of the Church of St. Maria de Novella, 
of Florence. He was the brother-in-law of Giuseppe Franzoni, whom he 
had taught and in whom he had seen develop high talent as a sculptor 
of figures. Franzoni was the son of a distinguished sculptor, the 
president of the art institute of his native city of Carrara. His, uncle, 
Cardinal Franzoni, was at one time largely supported as a candidate 
for the papal office of Rome. They were far more than craftsmen of 
notable ability; they were of distinguished parentage. Why did they 
come to Washington, you may ask. It is a long story and must be 
briefly told. 

In the year 1773 Phillp Mazzei, in company with other Italians, 
came to Virginia in the hope of introducing the cultivation of the 
grape, olive, and other Italian fruits in Albemarle County, Va. 
Mazzei, a physician of Tuscany, deeply devoted to agriculture as well 
as fruit raising, had for a neighbor Thomas Jefferson, then living at 
Shadwell, and deeply interested in agriculture and engaged in experi- 
mental agricultural work of which he was keeping careful records, 
Jefferson found in Mazzei a man of ability and wise counsel, and some 
of his farm records show attempts of the cultivation of vegetables 
recorded under their Italian names, thus proving the assistance of 
Mazzei In his experiments. 
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Tt is safe to say that art as well as agriculture was discussed by these 
friends, and that after the passing of the years and the attainment to 
the Presidency by Jefferson that he remembered his friend of earlier 
years and suggested to Latrobe the advisability of securing the aid of 
Philip Mazzel, then returned to his native country, In the selection of 
artists to ald in the decoration of the portion of the Capitol Bullding to 
be later occupied by the House of Representatives. In accordance with 
the suggestion of President Jefferson, Benjamin H. Latrobe then Archi- 
tect of the Capitol, on March 6, 1805, wrote to Philip Mazzel, asking 
for his assistance in the selection of a decorative sculptor, describing 
the work contemplated, also asking for the selection of a sculptor of 
figures, specifying that they were to be men of good morals, single men 
preferred, but if married, their families should accompany them, pro- 
viding for their transportation and subsistence at the expense of the 
Government, and naming the United States consul at Leghorn, Italy, as 
the official who should ratify the selection, provide transportation, and 
attend to other details relating to their voyage to the city of Washing- 
ton. Two letters from Mazzei to Latrobe, one of July 20, 1805, the 
other of September 1, 1805, are referred to in the Journal or letter books 
of Benjamin H. Latrobe, which Include 18 large books containing poly- 
graph copies of the letters of Latrobe, but the letters from Mazzei seem 
to have been lost or misiaid, so that at best we have but a one-sided 
view of the correspondence. The answer, however, to the request that 
two sculptors be sent was the appearance on February 24, 1806, of 
Andrei and Franzoni. 

The clerk of the works, as the official, John Lenthal, was named, 
notified Latrobe, then absent from the city upon engineering work then 
under his charge In addition to his duties as the Architect of the Capitol, 
of the arrival of Andrei and Franzoni. This letter is dated February 25, 
1806, to which Latrobe replied, March 3, 1806, stating that he will 
“trump all his Italian" and write them on the following day so as to 
keep them good natured. 

In the meanwhile Andre! and Franzoni had not been idle. Having 
located suitable clay for modeling they had set themselyes at work at 
modeling in clay, showing that they had well learned the lesson that 
work is the best remedy for the blues or homesickness. 

It is quite probable that Philip Mazzei had sent by Franzoni some 
message to his former friend Jefferson, for we find that Franzoni called 
upon President Jefferson and left some articles of marble as a present, 
no doubt feeling that this was but a proper evidence of his respect to 
one who had been such a warm friend in former years of Philip 
Mazzei. The reply of President Jefferson explains far better than any 
transcript of the letter the attitude of the President toward his Italian 
visitor, The letter is as follows: 


WASHINGTON, March 2, 1806. 

Sin: I did not understand until told so by the servant at the door 
that the articles of marble which you had left here were intended as 
presents to me, Be assured that I receive this mark of your good will 
us thankfully as if I could accept of it, but I have laid it down as a law 
to myself to accept no presents of value while I am in public office, and 
adherence to this rule is necessary for the tranquillity of my own mind 
and it is necessary for the public good. 

These motives can not fail to meet your approbation and to justify 
my request that you receive the objects back again, and with the same 
thanks for the offer as if I had retained them. Be assured that I shall 
avall myself of every occasion of being useful to you, and accept my 
salutations, 


THOMAS JEFFERSON. 


Mr, FRANZONI. 


The offer of usefulness does not seem to be the simple use of a well- 
placed phrase, for we find that on March 5, 1807, the President writes 
Mr. Franzoni as follows: 

“Thomas Jefferson informs Mr. Franzoni that he had inquiry made 
into the subject of his two statues, and he now incloses him the infor- 
mation from the collector of Baltimore. By this he will perceive that to 
obtain a more proper appraisement Mr. Franzoni must appoint an ap- 
praiser and the collector another, who will estimate them on such evi- 
dence as Mr. Franzoni can give of their value; but he will see that there 
is no time to be lost as they are advertised to be sold on the 12th 
instant. If Mr, Franzoni needs further Information, he had better wait 
on Mr. Duvel with an interpreter, Mr. Jefferson salutes Mr. Franzoni 
with esteem.” 

It would indeed be interesting if it were possible to learn the fate 
of the statues advertised to be sold on March 12, 1807, or to know the 
subjects of the “articles of marble” declined by President Jefferson in 
his note of March 2, 1806. So little is really known on this subject 
that there seems to be no clue by which these objects may be traced. 

I do not think, however, that there can be any doubt but that Presi- 
dent Jefferson was a stanch friend of Giuseppe Franzoni. It is 
claimed by some of his descendants that he was a frequent visitor at the 
White House and often dined on Sunday evenings with President Jeffer- 
son, and that Mrs. Franzoni was given a silver sugar dish made as a 
special order from President Jefferson for a Christmas present for 
Mrs, Giuseppe Franzoni, and that the same has been deposited for exhi- 
bition purposes in the museum of the Philadelphia Historical Society. 
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These statements are related in order that it may be known to what 
extent the claim is made of the friendship of President Jefferson, 

I have given considerable space to the historical facts concerning 
Giuseppe Franzoni for the reason that of the two sculptors his part 
seems to be the most prominent. Unfortunately, his works were de- 
stroyed by the fre when the Capitol was captured by the British August 
24, 1814, with this exception: In the vestibule entrance to the law 
library of the Supreme Court there are six columns known as the corn- 
stalk columns, referred to by Latrobe ns the work of Franzoni. These 
columns escaped damage by the fire of 1814, and while they are from 
a design by Latrobe they were executed by Giuseppe Franzoni. It is 
known that Franzoni was the sculptor of a statue of Liberty in the 
Hall of the House of Representatives destroyed in August, 1814, and 
that there were also in the gallery of this Hall, or on the gallery front, 
figures representing agriculture, art, science, and commerce. ‘The small 
models of these figures were sent to Charles Willson Peale for an exhi- 
bition at the Pennsylvania Academy of the Fine Arts in 1808, as shown 
by a letter from B. H. Latrobe to Peale, dated December 10, 1808, from 
which the following extract states: 

“e © © I send to the Academy of Arts four boxes containing the 
four figures—agriculture, art, science, and commerce—which are sculp- 
tured in alto-relievo over the entrance of the Hall of Representatives here, 
They occupy 25 feet in length in the original and are rather larger than 
life. * * These are the original small models. ə» 

I have been unable to find any record of the exhibition of these 
models or of the exhibition of 1808-9 in which these models were 
probably exhibited. Surely they must have aroused interest, for in the 
year 1808 Giuseppe Franzoni, according to the estimate of Latrobe, was 
the leading sculptor in the United States. 

Giuseppe Franzoni died in Washington, D. C., Thursday, April 6, 1815, 
leaving a widow and six children surviving him. 

Thus far but little has been said of Giovanni Andrei, the brother-in- 
law and companion of Giuseppe Franzoni on thelr voyage to the United 
States in 1806. It appears that at first the Franzoni and Andrei 
families were quartered in a house where each family had two rooms 
and a common kitchen for their joint use. The letters of Latrobe, 
whenever references occur to the two sculptors, fail to disclose anything 
tending to show that the house was too small or that the families 
disagreed. 

There had been for some time a tendency on the part of Latrobe to 
complain concerning the length of time taken to complete the work 
planned for the completion of the Hall of Representatives, and these 
complaints related particularly to the work of Andrei, whom he char- 
acterized as the slowest sculptor he bad ever known, stating that his 
models had cost the Government more than the works executed in 
marble, Latrobe resigned in 1811, but was recalled after the fire of 
1814 to superintend the reconstruction of the two wings and the con- 
struction of the central portion of the Capitol. Andrei was sent to 
Italy by the Government to procure the carving of the Corinthian 
capitals, now surmounting the columns of Breccia marble in the Statuary 
Hall section of the Capitol, formerly, and until 1857, the Hall of the 
House of Representatives. His visit to Italy is referred to in an article 
published in the Florence Gazette of July 28, 1816, as a letter from 
Carrara, Italy, as follows: 

“The Duchess Maria Beatrice while visiting numerous studios in this 
city was charmed by the beautiful work being done under the personal 
direction of Signor Andrei for the Capitol of the United States, The 
work is being done by Messrs, Franzoni and Casoni; Andrei, an Italian, 
is at present domiciled In the United States and has returned to Italy 
for a period of nine months to have created 24 column caps for the main 
salon of the new Capitol.” 

The return of Andrei in 1816 was signalized by the introduction of two 
more Italian sculptors brought here by Andrei under the authority given 
him to secure additional helpers in the work of the Capitol. Carlo 
Franzoni, a younger brother of Giuseppe, and Francisco Iardella, said 
to have been a cousin of the Franzonis and who evidenced his interest 
in the small Italian colony by his marriage to Camilla Franzoni, the 
widow of Giuseppe, a former sweetheart of Carrara who had preferred 
the then prosperous Giuseppe. The six children did not seem to prove a 
barrier to his affections, and Camilla blessed the marriage by the addi- 
tion of a daughter and six sons to the household of Iardella. 

The work of Iardelia, so far as has been recognized in the Capitol, 
is confined to his tobacco capitals in the small rotunda just north of 
the main rotunda of the Capitol. The arrangement of the leaves and 
blossoms is somewhat conventional, but the work is given marked credit 
by Latrobe, November 5, 1816, in a letter to Thomas Jefferson, then 
at Monticello, in which he refers to the change in the staircase for- 
merly existing in this space and badly injured by the wooden canopy 
or “lanthorn” falling and burning the stairs so that the removal was 
necessary. The Rotunda was created with a resemblance to the Clep- 
sydra or temple of the winds, forming a circular colonnade with 16 col- 
umns and tobacco capitals supporting a dome, the capitals being an 
approach to the Corinthian order of architecture in a chamber of the 
Ionic order. Speaking of Iardella, Latrobe writes: 

“Tardella, a sculptor who has just arrived, has made an admirable 
model for execution in which he has well preserved the botanical char- 
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acter of the plant, although it has been necessary to enlarge the pro- 
portion of the flowers to the leaves and arrange them in clusters of 
three.” 

The tobacco capitals are thus identified as the work of Francisco 
Iardella; other work was merged into the general decorations of the 
building so that the identity has been lost. Andrei found ample op- 
portunity for his employment in the capitals of the columns of the east 
central portico, and it is probable that much of the work of Iardella 
is also represented in these capitals, After Andrei had died in 1824 
an appropriation was passed providing funds for the return of his wife 
to Italy, and it is stated that she made her home in Florence during the 
remainder of her life. She was the only one of the eight who came to 
Washington to return to Italy for a residence. 

With this brief reference to the work of the two decorative sculptors, 
Andrei and Iardella, it is now important to give attention to the work 
of other artists employed at the Capitol during the period of its 
restoration under Latrobe. It should be understood that the intent of 
the British to destroy the Hall of the House of Representatives seemed 
to be greater than that shown in the destruction of the other section, 
now known as the Supreme Court section. The central portion of the 
Capitol—the Rotunda—had not been commenced at this time, and the 
two sections were connected by a walk more than 100 feet in length. 
Much inflammable material was brought from the Supreme Court section, 
then the Senate wing of the Capitol, and added to the huge pile of 
papers, books, and other material on the floor of the Hall of the House 
of Representatives. This material in burning produced such an intense 
heat that all the carving of the capitals of the columns, all the relief 
work of Giuseppe Franzoni, including bis immense eagle on the frieze of 
the Hall, with its outstretched wings measuring 12 feet and 6 inches 
from tip to tip; his statue of liberty, a seated statue 9 feet in height; 
his four statues in high relief occupying 25 feet on the frieze, were 
destroyed, and the columns, frieze, and all of the stonework in Acquia 
Creek sandstone so badly injured that it had to be removed and replaced 
with new material. The replacement gave capitals of Italian marble, 
columns of breccia marble, and a new frieze of Acquia Creek sandstone 
replaced the old frieze. In addition to this, the form of the Hall was 
changed from a quadrilateral abutting on two half circles, to the semt- 
circular hall with its half-dome roof in the practically same condition 
as we find in Statuary Hall of to-day. It was in this Hall that Giuseppe 
Valaperti carved his eagle with its wings wide spread as though brood- 
ing over the Hall with a spirit of protection. It was in this Hall that 
Carlo Franzoni, the gifted younger brother of Giuseppe Franzoni, 
created his Car of History, a group with the Goddess of History standing 
in the chariot of time recording on the tablets the occurrences of the 
legislators in the Hall below, one of the most direct appeals ever made 
to a legislative body in the presentation of the fact that history is 
recording all that may be said, and it may also be stated that history 
also records those acts which are not expressed but should be in the 
interests of the people by whom they have been selected to serve, 

It was in this Hall that Pietro Bonanni decorated the half-dome ceil- 
ing in a pattern said to have been suggested by the dome of the 
Pantheon in Rome, showing a craftsmanship so dexterous in the handling 
of light and shade that the cassions seemed to be in actual relief and 
intaglio, creating an impression so realistic that those familiar with 
this celling which remained until 1902—when it was replaced in fire- 
proof material copying the original design—that until one had placed 
their hand upon this old ceiling it was not believable that the cunning 
of the artist could produce such a sensation of actual relief, 

The work of Bonanni has gone but his ability as an artist is proven 
by his portrait of Carlo Franzoni, now in the office of the Architect of 
the Capitol. This portrait was presented to the office of the architect 
by a great-grandson, Dr. Charles H. Franzoni, of this city. Bonanni 
died in Washington, D. C., in 1820. Carlo Franzoni died in this city in 
1819. His Car of History is believed to be the oldest example of the art 
of the statuary sculptor in any public building in this city. Sculptors 
of all schools readily accord it the high place in art, which it richly 
deserves. B 

The career of Giuseppe Valaperti is shrouded In mystery. It does not 
seem that there is much known of his life prior to his coming to this 
city some time in 1816. Latrobe and Thornton seem to have been im- 
pressed with his ability and speak well of his talents in letters ad- 
dressed to Nathaniel Macon, who had requested advice concerning a 
sculptor to execute a statue of Washington for the State Capitol of 
North Carolina. The only work completed In this city of a public char- 
acter is his eagle now on the frieze of the south side of Statuary Hall. 
He seems to have been moody in temperament, and possibly somewhat 
insane, He disappeared on March 4, 1817, and no subsequent trace of 
him was ever discovered. His unexplained absence for a long time prob- 
ably was determined by the probate court of this city as proof of death, 
and his will was admitted to probate, his personal belongings appraised 
and sold at auction and the proceeds forwarded to his wife, Pilinetta 
Valaperti, living at the time of the settlement of bis estate near Genoa, 
Italy. 

Among other personal belongings were portrait busts in miniature of 
celebrities of his time. It would be interesting if it might be learned 
from what source his material was obtained to create these tiny ex- 
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amples of the sculptor’s art. It may be possible that the subjects por- 
trayed sat for their portraits, and it may be that he created these 
examples of bis skill as a modeler from published works by St. Memin, 
who had executed in profile portraits of a large number of those who 
were prominent in the affairs of the country at a period prior to that 
in which Valaperti lived in Washington. 

The records of the probate court furnish many interesting facts relat- 
ing to the two Franzonis, Andrei, Iardella, Bonanni, and Valaperti. 
Evidently the practice was as though between neighbors, for Washington 
was a small city at that time. 

The passing of Valaperti in 1817, of Carlo Franzoni in 1819, of Pietro 
Bonanni in 1820, of Giovanni Andrei in 1824, and of Francisco Iardella 
in 1831 seemed to end the influence that Carrara had held in the direc- 
tion of art expression in the Capitol. Other artists of Italian birth— 
Cappalano, of Florence; Causici, of Verona; and Persico, of Naples, who 
did not measure up to the high standards attained by the artists of the 
Capitol from Carrara—found employment at the Capitol. While it is 
true that Persico executed the Statues of Peace and War in the grand 
portico of the east-central entrance, also the Discovery Group of the 
south blocking of the entrance stairs and the group in the pediment, 
seemingly inadequate in composition and in execution. Lacking in the 
conception of a theme suited for the prominent place occupied, it is 
equally true that in the mental equipment for thinking out a suitable 
design or emblem to be expressed in the art of the sculptor, neither 
Persico, Cappalano, or Causici were possessed of the inspiration which 
lifts sculpture from the place of craftsmanship to the higher plane of 
genius. The work of Cappalano in the Preservation of Captain John 
Smith by Pocahontas, the Landing of the Pilgrims by Enrico Causici, 
and the fight of Daniel Boone with the Indians by the same artist are 
unworthy examples of the attempt to Americanize Italian art for the pur- 
poses of decorative sculpture. It may be these artists were employed te 
do exactly the works they executed and that they were done under 
protest, but, if so, their protest should have been so effective that these 
works would not be found in a building like our National Capitol. 

Cardelli, an Italian sculptor who was enployed about the Capitol 
during the period of the twenties, in his letters, sold at auction only 
a few years since, blames Bulfinch, the Architect of the Capitol, 
for his short-sighted attitude toward the decorative art of the Capitol 
during the time of the erection of the rotunda section of the Capitol. 

From the completion of the Capitol in 1828, until the work of the 
extensions of the Capitol by the additions of the Senate and House 
wings of the Capitol, art decorations slumbered, except that Greenough 
added his rescue group to the north blocking of the staircase leading 
to the central portico, and a seated figure of Washington intended 
for the rotunda, and, finally, after its erection, removed to the east 
plaza of the Capitol and later removed to the Smithsonian Institution. 
Uriah Levy had given to the Congress a bronze statue of Jefferson by 
the gifted statuary sculptor, David d'Angers, and this statue after its 
erection in the rotunda was removed to the east grounds of the 
White House, where it remained until 1874, when it was again erected 
in the rotunda. Some paintings had been purchased, but until the 
addition of the wings of the Senate and House the art of the sculptor 
seems to have been forgotten, 

With the addition of the extensions to the Capitol a new era dawned 
and a new appreciation was shown toward the art of the scupltor. 
America at this time had no sculptors of the first rank. Of course, 
we clainy Powers, Crawford, Rogers, and others as American artists, 
but they received their art education in Italy. Their thoughts were 


| Italian; their art expressions were in terms of Italinn art; they were 


loyal to the United States but their ideals were those of Italy. Powers 
tried to escape, but his examples were only the exact copies of nature 
expressed with the dexterity and skill of the Italian carver of figures. 

With the progress of the erection of the Senate and House wings 
Italian seulptors came to Washington in large numbers; some were 
employed in decorative sculpture—this and the carving of the capitals 
of the columns of which there were many in the different portions of 
the Capitol. The marble balustrade afforded employment for other 
carvers, while the pediment of the Senate wing, with its sculptural 
decorations designed by Crawford, gave work to the best, of these 
foreign artists. Employed on the figures of the sculpture of the Senate 
pediment were Guido Butti, Tommasso Gagliardi, Francis Vincenti, and 
Casoni, whose names appear on the pty rolls and vouchers of the late 
fifties, 

It is to Tomasso Gagllardi that we are indebted for the bust of 
Thomas Crawford in the north corridor gallery floor of the Senate wing 
of the Capitol. Gagliardi is described by one of the apprentices as the 
most famous carver of all. His life was a romance embracing in his 
wanderings many countries. He was associated with Larkin G. Mead 
in the construction of the Lincoln Monument at Springfield, III. Butti 
was described as the most versatile of all, being an excellent designer 
and modeler as well as a sculptor of distinction. His work on the 
archway of the entrance on Eighth Street to the Post Office Building 
is a work of a high order. The original models are in the Pennsylvania 
Academy of Fine Arts in Philadelphia. Vincenti is the auther of the 
two busts of Indians, Be-sheek-ke and Aysh-ke-bah-ke-ko-shay in the 
east corridor of the gallery floor of the Senate wing. Im this same 
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corridor is the bust of Garibaldi, by Giuseppe Martegana, presented to 
the Senate by the Italian Society of Washington, at a time when Doctor 
Verd! was prominent in the affairs of the society. Martegana was not 
employed at the Capitol and information concerning him has not been 
found, 

While the works executed by the artists named may not seem to have 
as high a degree of merit as that possessed by the first Italians engaged 
upon the art works of the Capitol, the artistic balance was regained 
in the middle fifties with the advent of Constantino Brumidi whose 
connection with the mural decorations of the Capitol lasted for nearly 
a quarter of a century. Brumidi and bis work may seem more closely 
related to the art life of Washington for the reason that having been 
in political disfavor in Rome, intercession was made for his release 
as a political prisoner coupled with the permission to leave Italy for 
the United States. This concession was granted through the influence 
of Monsignor John\Norris at that time attached to the Vatican, and 
who accompanied Brumidi to New York and thence to Washington. 
Brumidi painted portraits for members of the Norris family in New 
York, and for members of the Joyce family in Washington, and com- 
menced his work in the Capitol by the decoration of a committee room 
then occupled by the House Committee on Agriculture, and now by one 
of the subcommittees of the House Committee on Appropriations. It is 
to be regretted that this first example of the work of Brumidi, and as 
claimed by Brumidi, the first example of “ real fresco” in the United 
States, should occupy a room where but few can examine it and where 
it Is never seen by the general public, 

Another example of the work in fresco by Brumidi is to be found in 
the southwest corner on the wall of the House of Representatives, and 
with this reference a few words of explanation are needed. At the 
time of the first oceupancy of the present Hall of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, the construction of the wings of the Capitol Building were 
under the charge of the Secretary of War, who appointed as superin- 
tendent of construction Capt. Montgomery C. Meigs, an engineer officer, 
a West Pointer, by no means deficient in self-esteem, and a man who 
did bis own thinking and formed bis own conclusions. Captain Meigs 
sometimes wisely and sometimes unwisely formulated plans for both the 
interior and the exterior decorations of the Capitol, One of his ideas 
was that the side walls of the Hall of the House of Representatives 
should be decorated by paintings of a historic character, so that the 
legislotors might be confronted with historle paintings illustrating 
Important events in the history of the United States, and with this end 
in view encouraged Brumidi to paint upon a panel in the southwest 
corner of the Hall a picture entitled: “ Cornwallis sues for a cessation 
of hostilities under a flag of truce,” and then asa touch of defiance to 
the Know-Nothing Party with thelr slogan, “America for Americans,” 
signed this work “C. Brumidi, American citizen,” 

The new Hall of the House of Representatives was first occupied as a 
legislative chamber on December 16, 1857. On December 14 Captain 
Meigs received an anonymous letter informing him that a party was 
organizing to secure his removal from the position of Superintendent of 
the Capitol Bullding and that the painting on the wall was universally 
condemned, the subject is considered inappropriate, and the execution 
execrable, in view of all of which he recommends that the painting be 
wiped out. 

Among other qualities of a commendable character, Captain Meigs 
possessed all of the qualifications of a high-grade office man. In his 
management there were no “scraps of paper“ to be destroyed and bis 
conscience would not permit him to consign to the waste basket an 
unfriendly criticism. Patient and long suffering, he considered such 
events as a part of the duties of his office, and carefully folding the 
letter In suitable size for filing, he wrote on the outer fold as follows: 

“One of many indications, The picture is as good as could be painted 
in six weeks, It shows what the effect of painting on the panels will 
be, and that is all I intended. It cost little, and I have not the least 
objection of a better picture being by Congress put over it, but it was 
the best that could be done at the time, and I had no more time at my 
disposal. 

r 
Congress has not seemed favorably disposed to having the re- 
paneis filled with paintings, this example of the work of 
Brumidi has remained in place for nearly three-quarters of a century 
and the challenge to subsequent mural decorators to excel this work 
still remains without acceptance. 

Within the past two years the art curator was called upon by a 
painter of distinction, one whose name is well known, bat it may be 
better not to divulge the name of one who was not speaking for pub- 
lication, This painter expressed himself as being favorably impressed 
with this mural decoration by Brumidi, and after being told all of the 
circumstances under which it was painted on the wall, and the ad- 
verse criticism of the anonymous critic in 1857, smilingly replied: 

“Tam a painter by profession; I have studied frescoes carefully for 
many years, and as a result of my knowledge on the subject I willingly 
state that this is the best example of fresco painting I have found in 
the United States.” 


While 
maining 
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But the reputation of Brumidi does not rest upon this example of his 
work. His most ambitious composition is his Apeothesis of Washing- 
ton, painted in the canopy of the rotunda, sometimes spoken of as the 
eye of the dome. In this work he has idealized Washington to the 
dignity of a mythological personage and has surrounded him with 
adoring groups, symbolizing the thirteen original States, It may be a 
step too far toward the mythology of other ages, but the daring con- 
ception and the knowledge to paint groups for observation at a great 
distance shows his ability to judge of effects as seen from the floor 
of the rotunda. Other important work included the decoration of the 
room now occupied as a committee room by the Senate Committee on 
Appropriations, in which the lunettes are decorated with scenes ilius- 
trating important events in the Revolutionary War. 

In these paintings he has touched a high mark in the excellency of 
mural decorations of his period, or for that matter, any period. His 
compositions are full of the spirit of action and his coloring strong 
and marked with n refinement that emphasizes the artist who works 
for the joy of creating something of lasting beauty rather than for 
the purpose of the transformation of his efforts into a matter of pe- 
cuniary recompense. The office of the Sergeant at Arms of the Senate 
and the committee room of the Senate Committee on the District of 
Columbia were also decorated by Brumidi, but his greatest triumph of 
his art as a mural painter may be found in the President's room in 
the Senate wing of the Capitol. In this room on the side wulls are 
creditable portraits of the members of the first Cabinet of President 
Washington, and in the ceiling may be found portraits of Columbus, 
Vespucius, Franklin, and Brewster, and in ceiling circles of good size 
are groups of which religion and liberty seem to be the most attractive. 
The side walls are also decorated with narrow panels of floral design 
interspersed with a multitude of small independent decorations, some 
related, others holding their place by that rare charm of beauty which 
in itself furnishes an ample excuse for its place in the decorative 
scheme of this wonderful room. 

Following Brumidi, the tide of preference swings again to the art 
of the sculptor as a representation of the part Italy has had in the 
continuance of the art work of the Capitol. In this connection the 
most conspicuous Instance is the work of Gaetano Trentanove, the 
sculptor of the statue of Marquette, the French explorer who valiantly 
carried the cross through his period of discovery in the Middle West 
section of this country long years before the birth of the United 
States, and whose early life period is only exceeded by that of the 
representative from Massachusetts, Winthrop, and Williams of Rhode 


Island, both of whom were born prior to the year 1600. 
Danta Sodini, one of the later Italian sculptors, is represented in 
Statuary Hall by the statue of J. M. L. Curry, diplomat, soldier, and 


statesman. Sodini, as well as Trentanove, are residents of Florence, 
Italy, the city of which Antonio Cappelano, one of the sculptors of the 
period marked by the work in the rotunda, also claimed as his home, 

The last of the trio of modern Italian sculptors to find a place for 
his work in Statuary Hall, where are now assembled 58 statues, is 
Pompeo Coppini, who claims Moglia in the Province of Mantua, as his 
birthplace. He was, however, educated In the Academy of Fine Arts in 
Florence, and executed many important commissions in portrait sculp- 
ture previous to coming to the United States. Mr. Coppini should 
know something of our Capital City, as he was an assistant to the 
sculptor Hinton Perry in the Neptune Fountain fronting the Library of 
Congress, 

In this somewhat hurried reference to the work of the Italian artists 
in the United States Capitol Building it is well to remember that while 
in point of numbers the work of other artists may outnumber that of 
the Italian artists, in point of influence and excellence the work of 
other artists have had an inspiring lesson in the contemplation of the 
work of these pioncers, who freely gave of themselves in the foundation 
work of the art impulses of the Capitol of this now great Republic, not 
that they loved the land of their birth less but because they loved to 
give of what was abundant in Italy to this new country so much in 
need of artistic inspiration. 

One of the incidents of kindly interest shown by Italy in the United 
States occurred in 1865, when the Roman citizens sent to Abraham Lin- 
coln a jagged, antique stone (from the Federal City, by S. D. Wyeth) 
containing a Latin inscription which freely translated is as follows: 
“To Abraham Lincoln, President for the second term of the United 
States, this stone from the wall of Servius Tullins has been sent by 
the Roman citizens in order that the memory of freedom's champion 
might be joined with that of the Roman citizens," 

This stone reached the White House shortly after the assassination 
of President Lincoln, and was ordered to be placed in the Capitol, where 
it remained in the crypt until the act of July 14, 1870, transferred it 
to the possession of the Lincoln Memorial Association at Springfield, 
III., for the purpose of being placed in the monument then being erected 
to the memory of Abraham Lincoln. 

Servius Tullius was the sixth King of Rome and reigned 44 years, 
from 578 to 534 B. C. He extended the boundaries of the city of 
Rome and surrounded it with n wall of defense. While his reign was 
not marked by any great military exploits, be showed a deep interest in 
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the welfare of the common people, whose rights he endeavored to secure 
by just law. The constitution of Servius Tullius was regarded by the 
Romans as the basis of their civil and political institutions, and the 
Plebians especially regarded him as the great protector of their order. 


SUPPLEMENTAL REPORT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for 
the printing of supplemental report No. 3, Part II, on H. R. 6, 
a bill to amend the definition of oleomargarine. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent to file a supplemental report on H. R. 6. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

LOANS TO FARMERS 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
emergency seed, feed, fertilizer loans, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, those of us from 
the storm-stricken areas of the Southern States are doing every- 
thing humanly possible to secure an additional authorization so 
the Secretary of Agriculture can make loans this year for the 
purchase of seed, fertilizers, feed, and so forth, the same as was 
done last year. Many farmers in my section and throughout the 
South paid up their loans last year even though they had little 
or no money left for the use of themselves and their families, 
They have had very heavy rains again, and many are in as 
much need of financial help as ever. 

Some of those in control of this legislation are urging that 
there is only slight need for these loans and that only $3,000,000 
should be made ayailable. This is not at all sufficient. At least 
$6,000,000 should be made available, and I feel that much more 
could be used advantageously. In fact, I have introduced a bill 
to make available the sum of $50,000,000 to be loaned for these 
purposes wherever and whenever the Secretary of Agriculture 
determines that an emergency exists. 

Day before yesterday before the House Committee on Irriga- 
tion and Reclamation where the land settlement bill is being 
considered, and also on yesterday when these emergency loans 
were being discussed at a conference of Members and Senators 
in the Senate committee room on agriculture and forestry, I 
pointed out that last year the Government got $43 out of the 
tobacco grown in the United States every time the farmer got 
$28 out of the sale price of his tobacco. In other words, by rea- 
son of the various taxes on manufactured tobacco, the Govern- 
ment gets nearly twice as much as the farmer from a crop of 
tobacco. Then it is suggested that the farmer is asking too 
much from his Government. 

The United States Department of Agriculture, upon request, 
reports that last year the farmers of the United States received 
for the entire crop of tobacco the sum of $285,583,000 in round 
numbers and that the United States Government received from 
the same crop in taxes on cigars, cigarettes, chewing tobacco, 
and so forth, the grand total of $434,444,543. 

In asking for a loan of $6,000,000 the farmers are in effect 
saying to their Government,“ We want to borrow back only $1 
out of every $72 that you made out of our last year’s crop. We 
are not asking for a gift, but only for a loan of this small 
amount to help the Government make again this year more by 
nearly twice out of the farmer crop of tobacco than the farmer 
gets himself for all his labor and expenses.” Then the Gov- 
ernment—Oh, the shame of it—says to these farmers, “ No, the 
Government can not afford to loan you $1 out of every $72 that 
we received out of your tobaceo crop, but we may grudgingly 
loan you $1 out of every .$144 that we received out of your 
tobacco crop last year.” 

This same Government says that it is helping the farmer solve 
his problems, and yet by the Federal farm loan system it is 
selling the farmers land and turning him and his family out 
because he can not pay his interest, when the Government is 
getting nearly twice as much as the farmer gets out of his crop 
of tobacco. Then, again, it must be remembered that the amount 
that the farmer gets is gross and not net. Ofttimes the farmer 
does not get actual expenses. So it is that the Government 
gets anywhere from one to a thousand times as much as the 
farmer gets net out of the farmer's crop. 

Much is said about the wonderful farm relief bill which was 
passed last spring to create a fund of 8500.000,000 to loan to 
the farmers, and yet the Government got out of the farmer’s 
tobacco crop last year nearly as much as was authorized in the 
farm loan act. This money, provided in the farm loan act, is 
not donated to the farmer but is to be loaned to him, and is 
to be repaid with interest. 

I am not unmindful of the fact that the purpose of the so- 
called farm relief act of last year is to stabilize prices. The 
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thing that I have always feared, and now fear, is that the prices 
of tobacco and cotton will be stabilized so low, until the average 
price will be below the average price without the law. 

I have heard several men argue at great length that the farm 
relief act is a wonderful piece of legislation. There is no use 
arguing this to the farmers of the Nation. The price he receives 
for his farm products will be all the argument he will care 
for. No amount of statistics will convince him that a low and 
unfair price for his cotton is farm relief. You can not con- 
vince the farmer that the Farm Board is doing wonders for 
him when his tobacco is selling for less than it costs to produce 
it and the Government is getting twice as much as he gets out 
of his tobacco. The farmer will know whether the farm act 
helps him or not, and no one need try to tell him. 

Ordinarily, I do not quote statistics, because they are so dry; 
but I wish to quote just another item. In the year 1919 the 
farmers got out of their entire tobacco crop the sum of $570,- 
858,000, and the Government received in taxes only $206,003,002. 
In other words, 11 years ago the farmer got nearly three times 
as much as the Government out of the tobacco crop, and last 
year the situation was changed and the Government got nearly 
twice as much as the farmer out of the entire tobacco crop. 

I thought it might not be amiss to say this much in an humble 
effort to show that the Government can well afford to make 
the small emergency loans now desired by these very farmers 
out of whose labor the Government is making so much. 

Frankly, is any headway being made with farm relief legis- 
lation? Eleven years ago out of every four dollars received by 
the farmer and the Government the farmer got three and the 
Government only one; now the Government gets about two 
and a half every time the farmer gets less than a dollar and a 
half. 

This leaves out the consideration of the enormous and uncon- 
scionable profits of middlemen and the manufacturers of ciga- 
rettes, and so forth. But I shall not pursue the subject further 
at this time. I only wanted to submit this additional plea for 
the farmers of the Nation, and especially for those of the 
Southeastern States in the storm-stricken and flooded sections. 


CALIFORNIA AND THE DIRIGIBLE BASE 


Mr. MeCLINTIC of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Record a letter from the Acting See- 
retary of the Navy in relation to the loeation of a dirigible base 
with a report that has been authorized to be printed this morn- 
ing, with certain comments thereon, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oklahoma 
asks unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the RECORD 
by printing a letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy rela- 
tive to the location of a dirigible base, with certain comments 
relative to the same. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma, Mr. Speaker, under authority 
granted to me to print as a part of a special report some infor- 
mation concerning the proposed location of a dirigible base in 
California by the House of Representatives, I have been advised 
by the parliamentarian that such permission can not be granted 
by unanimous consent for the reason there is an existing law 
which gives to the Joint Committee on Printing the privilege of 
regulating matters of this kind. Therefore, I am submitting 
gracefully to the decision rendered. 

I shall at a later date attempt to prove conclusively that the 
location of a dirigible base close to the shore of the Pacific 
Ocean would be an unwise policy for the reason it would be the 
first object of attack in case of war, and that the conditions 
from the standpoint of fogs, air currents, and changes in tem- 
perature would be similar to that which now exists at Lake- 
hurst, which make such a location very undesirable, 


ELECTION OF A MEMBER TO THE COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk's desk a reso- 
lution, and ask for its immediate consideration. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore, The gentleman from Connecti- 
cut offers a resolution, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 138 


Resolved, That ROBERT R. Burner, of Oregon, be, and he is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee on Pensions. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

WILLIAM M’KINLEY 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special order of the 
House, the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. MCCLINTOCK] is recog- 
nized for 15 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, lndies and gentle- 
men of the House, 87 years ago to-day in the little town of 
Niles, Ohio, in a building which seryed the double purpose of 
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a residence and a country store, was born that great American, 
William McKinley. [Applause.] 

After attending the public schools of his community, and 
after serving as a soldier for his country, he returned to his 
home community and entered the academy, at Poland and later 
studied law. At the age of 24 years he came to my home city 
of Canton, Ohio, after being admitted to the bar to practice law 
in Ohio, to engage in the general practice of the law. 

The first lawsuit he tried was tried in the village of Navarre 
in a barn. Pitted against him was the most eminent lawyer 
of Stark County, William A. Lynch. William McKinley won 
his first lawsuit. The first political speech he made was made 
in the city of Alliance, in a blacksmith’s shop. His entire 
speech was devoted to the principle of protective tariff. 

After being in Canton three years, the Republican Party was 
looking for some man to run for the office of prosecuting attor- 
ney. Stark County at that time was Democratic and the honor 
Was an empty one, William McKinley finally acceded to the 
wishes of the members of his party and accepted the nomina- 
tion as prosecuting attorney on the Republican ticket. He 
mude a thorough canvass of his county and was elected by a 
majority of 102 votes, This was the beginning of the political 
career of this great statesman. 

In 1876 he was first elected a Member of Congress. He served 
as a Member of the House of Representatives for 14 years and 
served as chairman of the Ways and Means Committee when 
that famous tariff bill which bears his name was enacted 
into law. 

William McKinley was a man of convictions. On the floor 
of this House, after his defeat in 1890, when he was defeated 
by the small margin of 302 votes, a free-trade measure was 
being considered. William McKinley arose and said: 

On behalf of the people of my district, my State, and my Nation, 
I shall object to this measure, 


A gentleman from another State remarked to him: 


The people of your district did not speak very largely for you in 
the last election. 


With a flash in his eye and without any show of anger he 
replied: 


I do not measure my service to my constituents by the majority or 
by the vote that I get. I have convictions upon this subject which 
I would not surrender or refrain from advocating it 10,000 majority 
were cist against me. I consider service to my constituency whenever 
I advocate principles concerning which I have strong conviction. 


[Applause.] 

It would seem to me the words of William McKinley uttered 
in this House could be a motto for all of us. 

He was defeated for Congress in 1890, but in 1891 he was 
elected Governor of Ohio, and in the year 1898 was reelected 
Governor of Ohio by an unprecedented majority. 

I could relate many incidents of interest concerning this 
great man, but my time is limited. 

The speech he made on September 5, 1901, the last that he 
gave to the American people and the people of the world, was 
a masterpiece. It will be remembered that he said in that 
speech : 

God and mankind have linked the nations of the earth together. 
Let us remember our interest ls in concord and not In conflict, and 
that our real eminence lies in the victories of peace and not those 
of war, 


What a fine message this would be for the men who are now 
assembled in the great Naval Limitation of Armament Con- 
ference at London. 

Yes; William McKinley was a devout Christian and an ideal 


citizen. Not only was he honored and respected in the city of 
Canton, but he was honored and respected by the people of 
this country. 

He was married to a lady by the name of Ida Saxton. They 
became acquainted as they attended church. She was a teacher 
in the Presbyterian Sunday School, He was a regular attendant 
at the Methodist Church. On Sundays, as they wended their 
way to church services, they would meet and converse. These 
meetings developed into a companionship which, finally, resulted 
in marriage. To this marriage were born two children, one 
dying in infancy and the other in tender years. 

The life of William McKinley had much misfortune in it, but 
he always, with a smile, braved the battle of life. 

At the city of Canton, Ohio, has been erected a great monu- 
ment in honor of his memory and his achievements. Thousands 
of people each year, not only from this country but from all the 
nations of the world, visit this monument. Recently, near it 
has been placed the house which he called his home when he 
was President of the United States, 
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Yes; the example that William McKinley has given us as a 
man, husband, and citizen is of the highest ideal. William 
McKinley was an outstanding and great soldier, lawyer, and 
Member of Congress. Yes, he was great as a governor and a 
President, but the greatest of all was William McKinley, the 
man. [Applause.] 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimons consent that on 
Friday, immediately after the reading of the Journal and other 
special orders, I may address the House for 60 minutes on the 
subject of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). The gentle- 
man from New Jersey asks unanimous consent that on Friday 
next, immediately after the reading of the Journal and the 
disposition of matters on the Speaker’s table, at the close of 
other special orders, he may address the House for a period of 
60 minutes on the subject of prohibition. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL 

Mr. CRAMTON rose, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. For what purpose does the 
gentleman rise? 

Mr, CRAMTON. To make a request for unanimous consent. 
There appears in the Record of to-day a minority report upon 
the proposed Potomac parkway by Major General Jadwin, for- 
mer Chief of Engineers and former chairman of the National 
Park and Planning Commission. I ask unanimous consent that 
I may extend my remarks in the Recorp with reference to that 
legislation, and to include therein the majority report of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission on the same 
matter, and also a letter to me from Colonel Grant, and per- 
haps other matters. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, with reference to the pro- 
posed creation of the George Washington memorial parkway 
and its relation to possible future power or navigation develop- 
ment in the Great Falls to Washington region of the Potomac, 
in the Recorp of January 28 appears the minority statement of 
General Jadwin, former Chief of Engineers, War Department, 
and former ex-officio member of the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission; also, a statement from the executive 
committee of the National Rivers and Harbors Congress. 

The statement of the executive committee is based upon an 
entire misunderstanding of the terms and purposes of H. R. 26, 
which proposes creation of the George Washington memorial 
parkway, It also misunderstands and therefore inaccurately 
states the attitude of the majority of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission who indorse the bill as reported to 
the House. 

To clear this misunderstanding I give here the statement of 
August 2, 1929, sent to the Federal Power Commission by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

Please note especially the resolution set forth therein, adopted 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission Decem- 
ber 15, 1928, before this discussion became at all acute. Mem- 
bers will note that resolution declares that the commission 
favors the immediate acquisition of the lands for park pur- 
poses: 


PARK WAY 


Leaving it open for Congress at any future time to authorize the 
development of the navigation, flood control, and power potentialities of 
the area should such development become of greater importance and be 
justified In the public interest. 


It seems to me no statement could be clearer or fairer as to 
the policy and terms of H. R. 26. 

The statement follows: 

Avucusr 2, 1929. 
Mr. F. E. Bonner, 
Ewecutive Secretary Federat Power Commission, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: In accordance with Public Resolution No. 67, approved 
May 29, 1928, passed at the first session of the Seventieth Congress, 
the National Capital Park and Planning Commission has studied the 
problem of the best use of the Potomac River Valley above Washington, 
with a view to preparing with the Federal Power Commission the “ joint 
or separate reports” called for in that resolution. The study of the 
commission has included the preparation and analysis of the accom- 
panying reports and documents which are submitted herewith for the 
information of the Federal Power Commission. 

After extended consideration of the report on “ The development of 
the Potomac River Vailey for park and power purposes by a joint 
committee of the Federal Power Commission and the National Capital 
Park and Planning Commission, together with supplementary infor- 
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mation supplied at the request of the commission by Maj, Brehon 
Somervell, United States engineer officer, Washington, D. C., and 
after an intensive study on the ground by its committee on parks and 
other members, and extended discussion in formal session, the Na- 
tional Capital Park and Planning Commission adopted the following 
resolution on December 15, 1928: 

“ Resolved, That the National Capital Park and Planning Commis- 
sion favors the acquisition of the Potomac Valley from Chain Bridge 
to and including Great Falls, and the development of this area for 
park purposes as funds may be made available, leaving it open for 
Congress at any future time to authorize the development of the navi- 
gation, flood-control, and power potentialities of the area should such 
development become of greater importance and be justified in the 
public interest.” 

The main considerations moving the commission to the above action 
were as follows: 

1. The yalley of the Potomac River from Chain Bridge, to and in- 
cluding Great Falls, has, in its natural condition, unique and dis- 
tinctive scenic and recreational values accompanied by certain historic 
and scientific points of Interest, which, as a whole, make it extraor- 
dinarily important to the Capital of the United States. These values 
are unique and distinctive in the sense that this is probably the best 
example in the Atlantic seaboard States of the particular type of 
natural scenery here presented, and that these natural scenic values 
are believed to be unexcelled by those in the vicinity of any national 
capital in the world. These values have not been fully appreciated 
and enjoyed by the public, mainly because the land is largely in private 
ownership and but little of the area is readily accessible. 

2. Notwithstanding the ingenuity, resourcefulness, and painstaking 
care applied to the search for a method of conserving as much as po3- 
sible of these values while developing an economically sound power 
project, all such methods which have yet been devised and all methods 
which seem likely to be possible involve the sacrifice of the major part 
of these great though intangible scenic, recreational, and inspirational 
values, although they do so in considerably varying degrees. 

3. In other words, the two objectives of economically developing 
power on a large scale from the Potomac River, and of conserving 
the peculiar and characteristic scenic, recreational, and inspirational 
values of this part of the Potomae River Valley are so essentially in 
conflict that they can not both be attained in a satisfactory degree. 
Therefore the only basis for avoiding an inefficient and illogical com- 
promise is to determine which of these two objectives should be the 
controlling or dominant purpose, and then to seek, as a by-product, so 
much and only so much of the other objective as is consistent with 
the fully successful attainment of the objective selected as the dominant 
one, 

4. The “combination park and power schemes” presented by the 
joint committee represent, essentially, attempts to arrive at a thor- 
oughly successful economie development of the potential water power 
of the Potomac River in such a way as would permit the incidental 
creation of as good a park on the margins of that development as is 
consistent with the controlling purpose of power production. They 
tend to indicate that if power development is to be the controlling 
objective, a park could be created, even so, that would probably be well 
worth the cost which Its creation would add to that of a power project 
designed wholly without regard to park values. But it would be a 
totally different kind of park from the natural valley. And the price 
of creating this different and less valuable kind of park would not 
merely be a matter of dollars, and of the lapse of many years for the 
healing of scars, but would include the destruction for all time of 
essential characteristics which make the present natural river valley 
unique and distinctive as an appanage of the National Capital. 

5. For such amount of power as would be used here, it does not appear 
that the prospective economie advantage to the National Capital and 
its environs from any expectable saving in cost of power from this 
source as compared with others, even assuming that the saving would 
be passed on to the consumers, would be so great, or that the people of 
this region and of the United States are so poor that they can not afford 
to forego it for the sake of retaining a unique feature of the National 
Capital. 

6. It would therefore seem inadvisable to decide now upon the destruc- 
tion for all time of the scenic and recreational and inspirational assets 
of such large prospective importance as those included in the valley of 
the Potomac at the doors of the National Capital. 

(The foregoing expresses the views of the following members of the 
commission: Col. W. B. Ladue, Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Hon, Frederick N. 
Zihlman, Mr. Frederic A. Delano, Mr. Milton B. Medary, jr., Mr. 
Frederick L. Olmstead, Mr. J. C. Nichols, and Lieut. Col. U. S. Grant, 
3d.) 


General Jadwin did not concur in the above action and views 
of the commission as set forth in the Recorp of yesterday. 

Also note the Park Committee report of an earlier date, and 
particularly in paragraph 7 that the question of power develop- 
ment is expressly left open for Congress to pass upon as condi- 
tions develop in the future: 
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NOVEMBER 12, 1928. 
Report or COMMITTEE ON Tanks 

Subject: Potomac power project. 

Members: Mr. Frederic A. Delano, Mr. Frederick Law Olmstead, Mr. 
Horace M. Albright, Maj. R. Y. Stuart, Col. William B. Ladue, Mr. 
J. C. Nichols, and Col. U. S. Grant, 3d. 

After extended consideration of the report on “the development of 
the Potomac River Valley for park and power purposes by a joint com- 
mittee of the Federal Power Commission and the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, together with supplementary information sup- 
plied at the request of the commission by Maj. Brehon Somervell, United 
States Engineer officer, Washington, D. C., and after an intensive study 
on the ground, it is the opinion of the members of the committee on 
parks: 

1. That the Gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac River have unique 
and distinctive scenic, historic, and scientific attractions affording in 
their present natural condition park values unexcelled by those in the 
environs of any national capital, values which are not now fully appre- 
ciated and enjoyed because the land is largely in private ownership and 
but little of the area is readily accessible. 

2. That the adoption of any of the proposals contained in the joint 
committee’s report, above referred to, for the development of water 
power within this area or of any plan for water-power development 
known or suggested to the commission will entail in greater or less 
degree destruction of these National Capital park values and their im- 
pairment by the introduction of incongruous structures and power lines. 

3. That the dedication of this area for park purposes by the Nation 
is in the interest and for the enjoyment of all citizens of the United 
States, to whom the National Capital is a proud heritage. 

4. That the use of this area for power purposes is largely of local 
and regional interest and benefit, and that the power to be developed 
therefrom is neither urgently required nor the only power obtainable 
at reasonable cost to meet the demand. 

5. Moreover, that the nearness of this beautiful valley, with its pali- 
sudes and waterfall and other picturesque and historical attributes, to 
the Nation's Capital, together with the undeniable fact that this project 
does not stand high as an efficient source of power, appear to be strong 
arguments for not granting a permit for a development of this project 
at this time. 

6. That in short your committee believes the national interest in the 
park and scenic values should not now be sacrificed for all time to the 
possible local commercial interest in a power development, because we 
do not believe that the people of the United States are so impoverished 
economically that they can not afford to retain in its full value this 
great scenic asset of the National Capital. 

7. And, finally, that your committee, for the foregoing reasons and 
those set forth in greater detail in the accompanying comments on the 
joint report, recommends urging upon Congress the acquisition of the 
area indicated in accordance with S. 1280, and its development for 
park purposes as funds may be made available, leaving it open for 
Congress at any future time to authorize the development of the water- 
power potentialities of the site should such development become of 
greater public importance than the proposed park shall have been found 
to have. 

FREDERICK Law OLMSTED, 
Chairman. 


Let me further reenforce what I have said before as to the 
national desire in this by quoting the following editorial expres- 
sions from the New York Times of January 28: 


SAVING THE GORGE OF THE POTOMAC 


In a letter to the editor of the Times published on this page yes- 
terday the president of the American Society of Landscape Architects 
made an eloquent appeal for the preservation of the natural beauties of 
the gorge of the Potomac. Legislation sponsored by Representative 
CRAMTON, which will have the effect of protecting at least part of this 
area, will come up in Congress this week. 

Here, at the very gateway to the Capital, is a wonderful bit of 
scenery. The broad waters of the river fall in a magnificent cataract 
over Great Falls and flow through a deep and narrow cleft to the 
calmer waters within the District of Columbia. Very few cities have 
anything to compare with this stretch of river and canal. 

Naturally the power interests would like to get their hands on it, 
but it should be dedicated first to the scenic and recreational advantages 
which it richly affords, 

Also, from the Louisville Times of January 25: 

WILL THE POWER LOBBY WIN? 

Rifling the environs of the National Capital of a great scenic asset 
is not beyond the plans of the ruthless exponents of “ development,” to 
whom all water which runs downhill is a lure. 

When Lord Elgin looted the Parthenon, he did it at least to convey 
the Elgin marbles, now protected, as a public exhibition, to a seat of 
higher civilization when, with Greece under the rule of Turkey, they 
might haye become the prize of some other spoilsman with worse results. 
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Representative Cramton, of Michigan, will try next week to pro- 
cure favorable action In the House of Representatives upon his bill for 
Treasury advances to purchase inner and outer parks for Washington 
City. 

They would include Great Falls of the Potomac, within 15 miles of 
the White House, threatened by a power project. 
said to be very active against the bill. 

Great Falls would be worth millions to Washington, of course: but 
that Is not all. The Nation's Capital belongs to the Nation. Every 
American has a right to feel a proprietor’s Interest in its improvement 
and in protection of scenic areas in its vicinity which should add to its 
beauty, 

The sacrifice of Great Falls by Congress to a power project would 
Warrant a paraphrase of Lord Byron's inscription upon the Parthenon, 
in caustic criticism of Lord Elgin’s achievement: “ Quod non facerunt 
Gothi, hoc facerunt Scoti.” 

Power lobbyists seemingly father and further the happy idea that 
it can be represented that preserving Great Falls would or might inter- 
fere with waterway connection from the Ohio to the Potomac. 

The American Civic Associatlon—student of the problem, able, thor- 
ough, disinterested—says the proposed reservation and acquirement of 
the banks of the Potomac from Mount Vernon to Great Falls would not 
interfere with navigation plans, and that delay may cost the National 
Capital an humensely valuable park. 


Also the following resolutions of the American Civic Associa- 
tion and letter of the American Engineering Council : 


The executive board of the American Civic Association, representing 
the expressed sentiment of its 75 committees on the Federal City in all 
parts of the United States, and the widespread interest of its members 
and citizens at large throughout the country, renews its support of the 
Cramton bill (H. R. 26) to provide for the prompt purchase of the 
inner and outer park systems of the Federal City, as projected by the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission, and particularly de- 
sires to see the river banks of the Potomac from historic Mount Vernon 
to picturesque Great Falls preserved in a scenic park which it is believed 
will command world-wide attention and play an important part in pro- 
viding a uniquely beautiful landscape setting worthy of the handsome 
public buildings and monuments of the National Capital. 


AMERICAN ENGINEERING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. C., January 28, 1939. 
Hon. Lovurs C. CRAMTOXN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran MR. CRAMTON : I have read with much interest your address 
of yesterday before the House of Representatives concerning H. R. 26. 
You will perhaps recall that at the luncheon of the American Society 
of Landscape Architects I said the Nation was indebted to you for the 
efforts you had made to preserve the natural beauties of Washington 
and its environs, I further stated that American Engineering Council 
was in full sympathy with your bill, but held that food control, naviga- 
tion, and hydroelectric development could be realized without in any 
way destroying the scenic beauties of the Potomac Valley; and also if 
there were any real conflicts we would agree that scenie beauty should 
take priority. Hence there is little, if any, difference of opinion between 
you and the council. 

However, there are many who hold the honest and unselfish opinion 
that H. R. 26 as now drafted would greatly limit, if not prohibit, the 
development of navigation and power on the Potomac River. For the 
sake of clarity, therefore, it seems to us that the amendment proposed 
by Mr. Dsurszr is a very desirable one. It would erase the slight 
reservation the council entertains with respect to the bill, and this 
would undoubtedly be true of others. We hope you will accept the 
amendment, because we believe it will strengthen your position in many 
directions and hasten the passage of the bill. 

We have written to Mr. Dempsey expressing our very keen interest 
in your bill and stating that we hope the amendment proposed will 
prevail in order that we, as well as others, may wholebeartedly support 
you in this worthy enterprise. 

Sincerely yours, L. W. WALLACE, 
Eecoutive Secretary. 


STATE, JUSTICE, COMMERCE, AND LABOR DEPARTMENTS APPROPRIA- 
TION BILL 


Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State and Justice 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Mars in the 
chair, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 


The power lobby is | 
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The CHAIRMAN. When the committee adjourned yesterday 
the gentleman from Wisconsin had reserved a point of order 
against the paragraph. What is the pleasure of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. STAFFORD. From information which I have received 
I will withdraw the point of order. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Chairman, I renew the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. What does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 


vania say to the point of order? 
Mr. Chairman, it is undoubtedly subject to a 


Mr. SHREVE. 
point of order. 

Mr. GARNER. I do not think the item onght to be in the 
bill even if it was authorized by law, so I see no reason for de- 
laying the matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. The item is not only not authorized by 
law, but in exact opposition to existing law. The Chair there- 
fore sustains the point of order. 

The Clerk, proceeding with the reading of the bill, read as 
follows: 


Steamboat inspectors: For 11 supervising inspectors ; inspectors of 
hulls and inspectors of boilers; assistant inspectors, as authorized by 
law, for the following ports: New York, 43; Pittsburgh, 2; New Orleans, 
10; Baltimore, 10; Providence, 4; Boston, 10; Philadelphia, 12; San 
Francisco, 18; Buffalo, 8; Cleveland, 8; Milwaukee, 4; Chicago, 6; 
Grand Haven, 2; Detroit, 4; Norfolk, 8; Seattle, 14; Portland (Oreg.), 
6; Albany, 2; Portland (Me.), 4; Los Angeles, 6; Galveston, 4; Mobile, 
4; Savannah, 2; Toledo, 2; and 6 traveling inspectors; in all, $972,600, 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last figure. I think it would be illuminating for the House and 
the country to have the chairman of the committee explain the 
occasion for the increased number of inspectors in the Steam- 
boat Inspection Service as provided in the bill. I notice that 
there has been a considerable increase, a deserved increase: the 
appropriation covers increase of salaries for some inspectors. 
There has been criticism of the service throughout the country— 
that they have failed in the performance of their duty in inspect- 
ing hulls and engines. 

Take the incident of the Vestris, a lamentable situation, espe- 
cially in the face of the disclosures that were brought out in the 
investigation by the British authorities. In the inyestigation our 
inspectors glossed over inquiring into essential facts at the inves- 
tigation and we had to go to Great Britain for the real infor- 
mation as to the real facts that caused the disaster. 

We had some disasters on the Great Lakes last year which 
cost the lives of some fine sailors, where the ferryboat Mil- 
waukee sunk in mid-lake and the steamer Wisconsin found- 
ered—in terrible storms, it is true. The latter, after it had 
weathered a severe storm came into the port of Milwaukee 
listing and a few days after encountered another storm, in which 
it sunk, costing the lives of members of its crew. It is the 
impression in Milwaukee that after the vessel came into the 
port listing, in a disabled condition, she should not have been 
permitted to go on another trip until she had been thoroughly 
inspected—that she was in no condition to weather a severe 
storm. 

I think the committee is attempting to meet, in part, that 
situation by providing additional inspectors. I do not know 
whether any more are detailed on the Great Lakes, on Lake 
Michigan, than are provided by law, but there has been some- 
thing wrong with this inspector service in not properly inspect- 
ing the vessels under its jurisdiction. At the time of the East- 
land disaster, when that vessel turned turtle when moored to its 
dock in the Chicago River, I happened to be there the day after 
and saw them bringing the bodies out of the hold of the over- 
turned excursion steamer. The department attempted to gloss 
over the responsibility for that disaster, saying that it was 
not the fault of the inspectors, when it was absolutely their 
fault in failing to perform the duty that the people of the 
country expect them to do. I yield now for some explanation 
as to whether the committee has sought to correct that situa- 
tion by providing additional inspectors for this service. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, living on the Great Lakes as 
I do, I am quite familiar with the condition of affairs just stated 
by the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp], and I say to 
the gentleman from Wisconsin and to the committee that the 
very thing we are trying to provide in the service is more 
steamboat inspectors. The department is not just bound to 
send so many inspectors to Milwaukee if more are needed. We 
have provided this year for an additional 45 inspectors and as- 
sistant inspectors. The reason for that is to make more thor- 
ough the annual inspections and to keep up reinspections. There 
is where the great trouble was in the case the gentleman men- 
tioned. If there had been a reinspection of that vessel when it 
came into port, listed as it was, it never would have gone out; 
and it is to provide for those very conditions that we are taking 
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this action. The committee is in full accord with the Secretary 
of Commerce. We want to provide these additional facilities, 
because we realize the great importance of the matter and we 
realize the many lives that have been lost by reason of lack of 
examination. We have gone as far as we could with the esti- 
mates of the Bureau of the Budget, and if we have not provided 
sufficient funds, I say to the gentleman that another year we 
will go still further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman, the 
committee has granted the full request of the department for 
additional help? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I am glad, indeed. Of course, we all agree 
that human supervision does not prevent disasters to vessels 
caught in heavy storms or venturing out in stress of storm and 
taking the risk. Nevertheless, if further disasters occur on the 
Great Lakes, inasmuch as the committee has provided sufficient 
inspectors to provide reasonable inspection of hulls and boilers 
in this bill, we will know that the bureau will not have any 
alibi in case they are at fault. I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Olerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Preventing overcrowding of passenger vessels : To enable the Secretary 
of Commerce to employ, temporarily, such persons as may be necessary, 
of whom not more than two at any one time may be employed in the 
District of Columbia, to enforce the laws to prevent overcrowding of 
passenger and excursion vessels, and all expenses in connection there- 
with, $18,840. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. This is anent the same inquiry that I submitted a 
moment ago as to the adequacy of the inspection service for 
passenger vessels, especially during the excursion season. It 
was my privilege during the past summer to ride on some of 
these passenger vessels leaving the port of Detroit for down-the- 
river resorts, to Bois Blane Island, at the mouth of the river, 
or on to Put in Bay. On Sundays, when I made those trips, I 
have seen passengers crowded to far beyond what I thought was 
the number allowed under the regulations. I think there were 
not adequate life-saving devices on board those vessels for one- 
half the number of passengers. If any sudden squall had hap- 
pened on Lake Erie—and Lake Brie, by reason of its shallow 
waters, is subject to severe squalls—I hesitate to think what 
direful catastrophe might have happened if the passengers on 
one of those crowded vessels had become panic-stricken and 
gone to one side and caused the boat to list too much. Fur- 
ther, I saw coming into Put in Bay on that Sunday an old 
hulk, as I would term it, a side-wheeler, similar to those I saw 
many years ago on the Delaware River, 40 or more years ago, 
coming from Sandusky, unfit, as I thought, from a casual ob- 
servation, for lake service except in calm weather. 

In connection with these direful catastrophes on the Great 
Lakes occasioned by the unusual storms of last fall I recall 
when one of the car ferries, laden down with heayily laden 
freight cars, went out in the face of one of the severest storms 
Lake Michigan had ever known, when many mariners thought 
it was suicidal to venture out from port. The vessel sank, and 
no one knows how it occurred, because no one lived to tell the 
tale. I think there should be some commission authorized by 
the Government to pass upon the serviceability of these steamers 
after they haye been in the service 30 or 40 years, particularly 
those engaged in passenger traffic; if they are found after a 
thorough inspection to be waning in seaworthiness, then to be 
junked, We did that same thing years ago in connection with 
the railway post-office cars, 

Twenty-five years ago it was called to the attention of the 
Post Office Committee that the railways of the country were 
using old wooden cars—to all appearances sound—coated over 
with a nice coat of paint, which, when you put the knife into 
them, proved to be of rotted wood. The life of the wood had 
disappeared, and they were nothing but tinder boxes in case of 
collision, At that time we passed a provision that would not 
permit such cars more than 30 years old to continue in that 
character of service. I well know that what is everybody's 
business is nobody’s business. That is an axiom that has been 
confirmed by my years of service in this House. Yet it is only 
when these catastrophes occur that the country is aroused and 
that the attention of Congress is directed to some remedies so 
that these conditions may not occur again. I know that the 
Committee on Appropriations is not a legislative committee. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All that the Appropriations Committee 
can do is to provide funds. I am asking now whether the hear- 
ings disclose anything as to the use of this appropriation of 
$18,840 to prevent overcrowding on passenger vessels, which, I 
suppose, is largely utilized in connection with excursion steamers 
on the Great Lakes and on the rivers and sounds tributary to 
the ocean? 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, a very large portion of the 
money appropriated here is used on passenger service on the 
Great Lakes, Last year these inspectors examined 8,453 trips. 
Of course the gentleman knows that only a portion of that would 
be on the Great Lakes. It covers the whole United States. The 
ships usually take about a day or a day and a half or two days 
for a trip. A good lively port might have 30 or 40 ships in a 
day. When you figure up to 8,453 trips, it means that the service 
is universal all over the United States in the waters of the 
United States. Another thing, last year it is reported there 
were 170,000 people waiting to go aboard these ships. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings disclose what was the 
character of those ships from which they were turned back? 

Mr. SHREVE. No. I think we have that in the report from 
the bureau. I do not think it is in the hearings. We give them 
the same amount that they have had for some time, $18,840. It 
is a service, you know, where much of it is on Saturday, Sunday, 
and Monday, covering week-end service. Frequently there is a 
crowd of young men anxiously waiting to act as inspector. 

Mr. STAFFORD. All that I am concerned in is whether the 
appropriation is adequate to meet the needs, so that the inspec- 
tion service can not throw the burden upon Congress in case of 
a mishap on the ground that they did not have sufficient funds 
to properly inspect the vessels. 

Mr. SHREVE. I call the gentleman's attention to page 274 
of the report of the Secretary of Commerce. I think he will 
find there an answer to all the questions he has raised. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentleman for calling that to 
my attention. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
ment is withdrawn. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I am glad to see that the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] has called the atten- 
tion of the House to the matter of steamboat inspection. After 
the Vestris disaster the whole country was interested in the 
proper inspection of ocean-going and lake steamers. I have 
pending in the Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries 
now three or four bills intended to bring our Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service up to date. I have pending also before the Com- 
mittee on Rules a resolution seeking the appointment of a 
commission to study the navigation laws and the steamboat 
inspection code. As the gentleman from Wisconsin said, it is 
difficult to get any action looking toward the proper protection 
of life at sea or on the Great Lakes. 

Why, Mr. Chairman, many Members who were on the floor 
when I made my statement in the last Congress concerning the 
Vestris could not believe that the law of the United States 
to-day as to the question of limited liability of the owners of 
seagoing vessels is a statute that was enacted in England away 
back in the reign of Henry VIII. 

Mr. SHREVE. It is a good law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; it is not a good law. It is a mur- 
derous law. Not only is the owner of the steamer limited in 
liability for damages to the value of the vessel, and therefore 
no liability exists if the entire vessel is lost, but by a decision 
of the Supreme Court, by a divided court, the insurance money 
is not applicable to pay losses incurred by reason of the negli- 
gence of the owners of vessels. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. 
man yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawaii. May I not invite the attention 
of the committee to the fact that the Steamboat Inspection 
Service is required by law to pass only upon the blue prints 
of the boilers, but not as to the hulls, and nowhere is it 
provided that the stability shall be investigated? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. The law does not provide for “sta- 
bility supervision in the course of the ship’s construction. I 
am not complaining of the present Steamboat Inspection Serv- 


Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 


The gentleman from New York is recog- 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
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ice but af the law; a law that was enacted in the early 
elghties, when hulls had but two air-tight compartments, and 
the marine architecture of those days was entirely different 
from what it is now. The Steamboat Inspection Service has 
no power or jurisdiction over the hull or the stability or the 
details of construction of vessels. 

Mr. HOUSTON of Hawali. But details with respect to the 
liability? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. We have sent delegates to the con- 
ference of London on the safety of lives at sea. I think the 
gentleman from Maine [Mr. Warre] was one of our delegates. 
A large proportion of those delegates were experts. They at- 
tended the conference. They are back now, but nothing has 
been done to write into law the experience or the findings of 
that conference in London. 

I was told yesterday by Capt. Andrew Furuseth, the head of 
the seamen’s union: 


If you remove the limitation of liability law, we will be willing to 
waive all inspection, 


The CHAIRMAN, 
York has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, May I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would not go that far, because I do 
believe inspection will always be necessary. But in this age 
when we have proper safeguards as to automobiles and liability 
insurance against every kind of accident, why should we still be 
governed by a law modeled after a statute enacted, as I say, 
under Henry VIII and limit lability of shipowners. As 
the gentleman from Wisconsin says, of course the Committee on 
Appropriations has no responsibility as to these laws. 

Mr. BACON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr, BACON. I understood the gentleman from Maine to 
say that when the treaty, which is now pending in the Senate, 
is ratified by the London conference legislation will be initiated. 
That is my understanding, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I hope legislation will be initiated. 
When we had the load law under consideration we could not 


The time of the gentleman from New 


pass that load bill unless we exempted coastwise vessels. 
There is no reason why coastwise vessels should be exempt 
from the load line law; there is no reason in the world, but we 
hud to pay that price in order to get a start on a proper load 
line law. 
Mr. BACON, 
position, and was merely explaining the delay. 


I am thoroughly in accord with the gentleman's 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. I understand, and I thank the gentleman 
for bringing a ray of hope that we may get consideration before 
the Committee on the Merchant Marine for a rewriting of our 
entire shipping law in order to bring it up to date. 

Gentlemen, the Vestris disaster could not have occurred had 
there been proper inspection. I charge that the stability on the 
Vestris was unsafe, was too low, and a test has proven that, 
The Steamboat Inspection Service took out the sister ship of 
the Vestris, a ship built from the same plans, and the test 
showed that the stability was too low and the yessel unsafe. 

We must change the limitation liability law; we have got to 
change the steamboat inspection law in order to give proper 
jurisdiction to the Steamboat Inspection Service for the approval 
of plans with reference to hulls as well as boilers and machinery, 
and to regulate safety at sea to the same extent that we regu- 
late safety on land, and bring the law up to the present day and 
not rely on antiquated and obsolete laws. 

I am glad the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. STAFFORD] 
brought the subject up, and it is gratifying to hear from the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. Bacon] that he has information 
to the effect that the Committee on the Merchant Marine will 
give this matter consideration before long. 

Mr, SHREVE, Mr. Chairman, the committee took this matter 
into consideration. We formerly had 259 inspectors and this 
year we have increased the number to 304. These inspectors 
ure all very high-class men. They are selected entirely by civil 
service, from the civil-service list. They are men who are 
licensed officers and they have all had actual service as desk 
officers or engineer officers on some ship. These men are re- 
quired to pass a civil-service examination, and when they have 
any vacancy they simply ask for the list of eligibles, and from 
that list they select the highest man. The bureau, as far as is 
possible under existing legislation, is rendering a very valuable 
service, I will agree with the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Srarrorp] and the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] 
that there should be legislation covering this subject. But, of 
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course, this committee is simply an appropriating committee and 
has gone as far as it can in relieving the situation, 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Shipping commissioners: For salaries of shipping commissioners, 
$44,800. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. The section reads, “ For shipping commissioners,” 
and the appropriation proposed is $44,800. It is the duty of 
these shipping commissioners, as I understand it, to attend to 
the booking or licensing of American seamen. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman is correct. This 
appropriation is for the payment of the salaries of shipping 
commissioners, These officers ship and discharge merchant sea- 
men at the principal ports, turn over to the courts the wages 
due deceased or deserting seamen, and arbitrate disputes aris- 
ing between crews and their officers or owners. The awards 
of the shipping comnrissioner are binding on both parties and 
by law are conclusive of the rights of the parties in judicial 
proceedings. This system of arbitration secures to seanren and 
other employees a full hearing and judgment on disputed mat- 
ters in accordance with the facts and the law without expense 
or undue delay. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. In addition to that, we have in New 
York, and I think in other ports, a shipping bureau of the 
Shipping Board. Can the gentleman tell how the shipping 
bureau of the Shipping Board conflicts with the duties of the 
commissioners? 

Mr. SHREVE. Not at all. I know of no conflict. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is a conflict there. 

Mr. SHREVE. They are not given the same power that these 
commissioners have, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What is the function of the shipping 
bureau in acting for the Shipping Board? 

Mr. SHREVE. Well, it is just purely a local act in looking 
after their own business and their own ships. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, But we pay their wages. 

Mr. SHREVE. We might pay them, but it is purely a local 
matter, while this takes in every seaman coming into port. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Exactly; and that is just my point. 

Mr. SHREVE. While the board the gentleman refers to is 
only operating its own lines. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it is a United States office and is 
paid for by the Government. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The office of the United States Commis- 
sioner is an old institution and it has existed for many years. 
The so-called shipping bureau—we have one in New York and, 
I think, one in San Francisco—looks after the personnel of the 
Shipping Board. It is a sort of employment office. Now, the 
trouble is that American seamen are not getting proper treat- 
ment at the hands of the shipping bureau, or whatever it is 
called. We have constant and repeated complaints that Ameri- 
can ship after American ship leave the port of New York with 
a large percentage of its personnel made up of aliens, when 
there are applications on file of American citizens who would 
like to get work on those boats. I have brought the matter to 
the attention of the House repeatedly, and I serve notice now 
that unless the shipping bureau in New York, in looking after 
the personnel of the Shipping Board, is not more zealous in 
giving preference to American citizens, that when the proper 
appropriation bill comes before the House the thing to do would 
be to abolish it entirely. 

That is what ought to be done. I am not referring to the 
shipping commissioners but I am referring to this shipping 
bureau that is under the Shipping Board, and provided for 
in the independent offices appropriation bill. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Equipment: For apparatus, machinery, tools, and appliances used 
in connection with buildings or work of the bureau, typewriters, adding 
machines, and other labor-saving devices, laboratory supplies, materials, 
and supplies used in the construction of apparatus, machinery, or other 
appliances, including thelr exchange; piping, wiring, and construction 
incident to.the installation of apparatus, machinery, or appliances; 
furniture for laboratories and offices, cases for apparatus, $163,000, 
including $93,000 for repairs and necessary alterations to buildings, 
of which amount $75,000 may be used for remodeling the north build- 
ing, including contract architectural services. 


Mr, STAFFORD, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I think this is as good a place as any to pass com- 
ment upon the activities, the growing activities, of the Bureau 
of Standards. No one on this floor will deny that the Bureau 
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of Standards has done and is doing exceptional work; but I rise 
more to criticize the tendency of that bureau to nose itself into 
activities which do not properly belong to it. 

I understand that in the bill now under consideration the 
committee has granted all the requests made by the bureau 
with respect to new activities. 

It is the proper work of the Bureau of Standards to deter- 
mine the standard as to various materials used in manufacture, 
but when they go into a far-off, extraneous proposal to deter- 
mine the standard of dress patterns, to inquire into the stature 
of women, especially in this modern age, so they can recom- 
mend to the manufacturers of dress patterns what should be the 
standardization of the modern dress for women, I think it is 
well we should pause for a minute, even in a facetious way, to 
direct attention to the extreme extent that this bureau is 
indulging in the establishment of standards. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In a little while. 

It was my happy privilege years ago to serve on the subcom- 
mittee on appropriations that determined the amount of appro- 
priations for the Bureau of Standards when that eminent 
scientist, Doctor Stratton, was at its head. If there is one 
regret I have, in looking back over my service, it is that I did 
not use more stressful efforts to increase his salary as director 
from $6,000 to a commensurate salary of $10,000 or $12,000. 
But high compliment should be paid him, that notwithstanding 
alluring proposals from private sources he remained at his post 
during the entire World War, giving valuable service to the 
Government in all war activities; and the Bureau of Standards 
was of great service during the war in that particular. 

Doctor Stratton then accepted a call as president of the 
Massachusetts Institute of Technology, which high position, in 
the highest institute of that character in the country, he now so 
capably and efficiently fills. I am quite certain if he had con- 
tinued to be the head of this great bureau he would not have 
descanted on this irrelevant standardization work of providing 
a standard for dress patterns, 

I read on page 163 of the hearings: 


Dress patterns; Commercial standard CS 13-30 for dress patterns Is 
of wide interest to the women who do home sewing and the dry goods 
and department stores, since it establishes standard classification and 
corresponding body measurements used as a basis for size designation of 
commercial dress patterns used in the home, 


Now, perhaps some Member here may take me to task and ask 
me what privilege it is for a bachelor to speak on this subject 
which is so directly related to dresses. Of course, I have been 
the head of a home for a good many years and know a little 
about it but not as much, I gainsay, as some of the older or 
younger Members of the House who have large families. 

Then he goes on: 

Former confusing references to age have been eliminated in favor of 
size numbers; for example, a dress pattern formerly designated as 
“ misses’ age 18” will now be sold as “ misses’ size 18” and will be 
based on the following body measurements: Bust, 36 inches; waist, 30 
inches; hip, 39 inches. 


Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, I could go on 
and cite other irrelevant examinations that are being made by 
this great bureau which is of a scientific character; and I say, 
in all seriousness, they are debasing the high standard of this 
Bureau of Standards by making such investigation of these 
irrelevant matters. 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Mares). 
from Wisconsin has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Here we haye an examination into skid 
platforms. This, I wish to say in advance, does not provide 
for any skids to have Members of Congress eliminated from 
political life. If it did, we would perhaps exert urgent pro- 
test against any outside agency becoming active in this way. 
But it goes on to provide a standard for skid platforms used 
in conyeying freightable matter. 

I have had some little practical experience in thé six years 
I have been out of this Chamber with business affairs, and 
I have had occasion to purchase some of these skid-platform 
purveyors. There is no necessity to have any such investiga- 
tion made by the Bureau of Standards to set up a national 
standardization so far as skid platforms are concerned. 

I could go on throughout the hearings with other similar 
examples. 

We are all concerned with home financing, and yet this 
scientific bureau has very likely invaded the province of the 


The time of the gentleman 
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Department of Agriculture, overlapping their activities, by 
making an investigation as to home finances. 

They have even gone into the question of city planning and 
zoning. 

They are all interesting subjects of investigation, but I say 
in all seriousness, this scientific bureau should not engage 
itself in investigation of these little petty matters that pertain 
more to some other branch of the Government than to the 
Bureau of Standards. 

Mr. SHREVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. SHREVE. For the information of the House I want to 
say that these matters are outside of the committee—none of 
this money for the Bureau of Standards is appropriated for 
this purpose. A large number of scientific men are working 
out plans similar to those that have been mentioned by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, 

Mr. STAFFORD. In reply to the gentleman in charge of 
the bill, who knows far better the scope of the bill than I do, 
I direct his attention to page 152 of the hearings as to what 
the Bureau of Standards accomplished during the years 1928 
and 1929. I could cite many other instances, running from page 
152 to page 166, where are listed the different things that I 
have called attention to in the work the bureau has been en- 
gaged in during the years 1928 and 1929. 

Now, if the bureau wants to degrade itself, to detract from 
its scientific value to the industrial business of the country, let 
them continue to give consideration to these minor little matters. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition, and I 
ask unanimous consent that I may proceed for 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent that he may proceed for 10 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the commit- 
tee, my good friend from Wisconsin, who is certainly very 
active in connection with this bill and usually does fine, con- 
structive work, bas made a serious mistake in this matter, and, 
as we say, “gotten off on the wrong foot.” He would not have 
needed to indicate to the House that he is a bachelor and not 
familiar with reference to dress patterns. I think that un- 


familiarity is evident not only as to dress patterns but covers 


all the works of this splendid division. I have asked for a few 
minutes in order that I may present to you the value of 
standardization, and, I hope, set the gentleman right, When 
the gentleman is right he is very right, and when he is wrong 
nobody can be “ wronger.” [Laughter.] I think that has been 
well demonstrated by his attitude toward this very meritorious 
item in this bill. 

In the first place, I have some intimate knowledge of the 
work of this division. I have the honor and the pleasure of per- 
sonal acquaintance with the man who is actively engaged in 
the work to which the gentleman objects. 

In the first place, may I quiet the fears of my good friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, by assuring him that the Bureau 
of Standards does not take up the work of standardization in 
the first instance until the demand for such service comes from 
industry itself? 3 

About two years ago this new division was established in the 
bureau in response to the general demand, and it is intended to 
serve the needs of both producers and consumers in developing 
and recording standards in various lines of industry as a basis 
for everyday trade. Furthermore, the service provided by the 
division of commercial standards is extended only upon written 
request in order that there may be no possibility of Govern- 
ment interference in business. That business is proceeding in a 
thoroughly logical manner in asking this service is very gener- 
ally recognized. In many instances the intensive competition in 
the production and sale of many commodities and the conse- 
quent desire to produce greater volume has resulted in lower 
qualities, which in turn has acted as a boomerang on the indus- 
try itself and to that degree has weakened the standard of that 
commodity with the buying public. Specifications agreed upon 
by an entire industry as a basis for both production and market- 
ing have served as a means of restoring the confidence of con- 
sumers in various commodities thus adversely affected. 

It certainly is clear to me that it is very much in the public 
interest to see that waste is eliminated in the manufacture of 
articles widely produced, and from the consumer's standpoint it 
certainly seems a wise function of government to encourage 
every movement that will improve the quality of commodities 
generally used. 

Right at this point it will be of much interest, I am sure, to 
detail something of the procedure that is followed by the Bureau 
of Standards in establishing a commercial standard for an 
individual product. As stated a moment ago, the Bureau of 
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Standards does not take up the matter until a request comes 
from the industry itself. 

Following such a request from a representative group, pre- 
liminary meetings are held to select and prepare a specification 
satisfactory to that particular branch of the industry—pro- 
ducers, distributors, or consumers, as the case may be. After a 
specification has been selected or prepared as being satisfactory 
to the proponent group, a large number of copies are prepared 
and transmitted to all these directly concerned, including pro- 
ducers, distributors, and consumers, for comment and criticism, 
and accompanied by an invitation to a general conference to dis- 
cuss the proposed commercial standard. ‘Trade papers are also 
furnished copies of the proposed commercial standard for com- 
ment and criticism, Following the adjustments that naturally 
might come from such a general conference and final adoption 
by it of the commercial standard, it is sent out with the recom- 
mendation that it will be made the standard practice, and that 
the best efforts of the signer will be used in securing its general 
adoption. When a satisfactory majority of the producers, 
judged by their volume of production, have approved this speci- 
fication, and there is no active opposition te it from any par- 
ticular group, the specification is then published as a commercial 
standard. 

The advantage to consumers of these commercial standards 
will be especially noted when it is remembered that under the 
merchandising practice of the present time standard articles 
constitute a very large part of retail trade. When consumers 
learn that a certain article bears the brand of a commercial- 
standard article, they are assured that it measures up to a cer- 
tain quality that has been agreed upon not only by the producers 
of the particular article but also has been given most careful 
consideration by the Bureau of Standards itself. When they go 
to buy an article they have the pledge of the Government of the 
United States that it conforms to a certain grade agreed upon. 

Here is an illustration, and I again regret that my good Wis- 
consin friend can not be expected to have much understanding 
or information about it. 

He would be about as wide of the mark as he is in com- 
menting on ladies’ dress patterns, bachelor such as he is. 
Here is the direct information, and I want to present the exact 
language of the burean on that particular point. I shall take 
wall paper as an illustration of the procedure in various 
lines. The bureau puts out a booklet entitled “Wall Paper, 
Commercial Standard, 16-29.” That booklet has been recently 
released : 

WALL PAPER 

The printed booklet entitled “Wall Paper, Commercial Standard 
C816-29,” has recently been released. The booklet sets forth the mini- 
mum quality requirements for serviceable wall papers and establishes 
standard sizes and weights. 

The requirement of color fastness, together with adequate teste for 
its determination, Is one of the important features of the standard speci- 
fication. Grounding, or coating, weight of stock for embossed papers, 
and the manner of printing are among other points covered. 

When wall paper is made according to the commercial standard, 
manufacturers may so label thelr products. The Wallpaper Association 
of the United States of America has adopted a copyrighted label which 
members are to use on all papers conforming to the standard, The 
Jabel, which will appear on the back of wall-paper samples, reads as 
follows: 

“The manufacturer guarantees this wall paper guaranteed to mect 
requirements of United States commercial standard CS16-29, issued by 
United States Department of Commerce,” 

An abbreviated form of this guaranty may also appear on the 
selvage of the paper. This label should soon become the guide post to 
the purchaser of wall paper, giving assurance of satisfactory service 
and providing a basis for reestablishing consumer confidence in this 
important decorative material. 


Without going into more detail in this connection, I should 
like to have permission to extend my remarks by including 
references to other commercial articles that have attained the 
rank of a commercial standard, and I ask that permission at 
this time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, in closing my remarks may 
1 just call attention again to the practical phase of it, which I 
think that is very well summarized in this statement? 

VALUE OF PRODUCTS AFFECTED BY COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 

Census reports are available for only a few of the industries which 
have adopted commercial standards, and the latest figures available were 
compiled before their adoption, but the figures are indicative of the 


magnitude of the industries now interested in the establishment of com- 
mercial standards, 
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Industrial and domestic fuel oilst The commercial standard covers 
fue! oils used for domestic heating and industrial heating and power 
generation. Value of production in 1927, $357,631,083. 

Stoddard solvent: This is a petroleum distillate used by dry cleaners. 
It is included under naphtha in the census report. Value of production 
in 1927, $68,942,123, 

Wali paper: Value of production in 1927, $30,059,153. 

Dress patterns: Value of production in 1927, $13,782,356. Total for 
four industries, $470,415,715. 


SAVINGS EFFECTED THROUGH COMMERCIAL STANDARDS 


Business savings from the use of commercial standards are targely 
intangible, due to the fundamental nature of the benefits afforded, such 
as improved quality of product, increased good will, customer satisfac- 
tion, stabilization of trade, ete. Estimating a saving of 2 per cent in 
the value of production due to the application of commercial standards 
to the four industries listed above the financial benefits indicated are in 
excess of $9,400,000. 


From this statement ft is clear that there is a saving and 
financial benefit of at least $9,400,000, and this for an expendi- 
ture of something like $75,000, which is subscribed by the 
men who are directly interested. Let us not forget these pro- 
ducers, distributors, as well as consnmers are the people thus 
directly interested in these various products as they are the ones 
who take the initiative. Recall again that the Bureau of 
Standards does not enter into any one of these arrangements 
until a group of manufacturers gets together and requests that 
it do so, and then it comes into the picture. When they get 
together, then the specialists of the Bureau of Standards give 
their advice and counsel, and then the matter is turned over to 
the manufacturers themselves. 

They agree upon these standards, and when they meet certain 
conditions of the Bureau of Standards then this label of com- 
mercial standard is allowed to be put on the product. I think 
all of you, as practical men, realize the point of that. From 
the consumers’ standpoint no debate is required. It is a worth- 
while service, and I am surprised that our good friend, the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] should take a pot 
shot at this particular item. In my opinion, he has gone very 
wide of the mark of his usual constructive criticism. I com- 
mend to him a further study of dress patterns and other items 
where commercial standards have been published and when he 
does come to the knowledge that a bachelor really ought to have 
of dress patterns before he discusses it publicly, I am sure that 
when this appropriation bill next comes up he will find himself 
a warm advocate of the Bureau of Standards and a supporter of 
this item. I sincerely trust no modification of the item will 
be made and no limitation of the appropriation be countenanced 
for a moment. [Applause.] 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Micht- 
gan [Mr. Keronam] has covered the subject so well that very 
little can be added to it. I desire only to read to the committee 
only one or two sentences covering the subjects which the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp] believed to be not within 
the scope of this scientific institution. Without in the slightest 
intending to belittle the other bureaus of the Government pro- 
vided for in this bill, my belief is that the Bureau of Standards 
is the most useful branch of the Government for which we ap- 
propriate in this entire bill. 

We have had so much experience in waste in this country, 
especially in the early days, that it was absolutely necessary 
that we now have a bit of standardization and have as much 
efficiency and economy in production as is humanly possible in 
order to compete with manufacturers of foreign countries, where 
the standard of wage is so low. Take, for instance, this ques- 
tion of dress patterns, which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
ridicules. There was a time when every manufacturer of dresses 
had bales of thousands and thousands of pounds of material 
sold as waste at a fraction of a cent a pound. The dress in- 
dustry is one of the big and important industries of this country. 
It employs over half a million people. The matter of patterns 
does not refer to style at all. It does not refer to color, It does 
not even refer to the length of the skirt. It refers to the pat- 
tern of the material. The research and results of the bureau 
on this subject can be obtained from the hearings: 

I read now from the hearings: 


It will also tend to standardize the width of various types of piece 
goods, since the width of woolens, silks, and cotton recognized for pat- 
tern layouts will be used as a basis for listing the quantity of material 
required for each dress pattern. 


Mr. Chairman, the saving of even a half of an inch a yard of 
material on each dress means the saving of hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars to the dress industry, which, of course, reflects 
into the cost of the dress to the ultimate purchaser, 
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Then the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Starrorp] refers to 
skids. Of course, skids in its political sense does not at all in- 
terfere with the law of physics. Skids, politically speaking, are 
a matter easily understood, and they do not require the study of 
the Bureau of Standards, 

Seriously, though, so important was the research made by the 
Bureau of Standards in this connection that it will result in 
enormous savings to railroads and shippers, which again is 
bound to be to the benefit of the consumer. I will just read a 
paragraph from the repert concerning this work: 


Estimates made by the standing committee on material handling in 
general indicate that possible savings to the railways will amount to 
25,000,000 per year, and that savings to shippers and consignees 
throughout the country will amount to four or five times this figure. 
This program is known as simplified practice recommendation No. 95-28 
and is available in printed form at the Government Printing Office. 


Nothing can be added to the impressive figures of the result 
of the findings of research on the question of handling freight. 
So much for skids. 

So that here we have a bureau where the industries of the 
country may pool their difficulties at a low cost and have the 
best scientific institution in the world at their disposal to make 
the necessary investigations and obtain real results. The scien- 
tifie findings of this bureau are daily being applied to every 
industry in our country. Mr. Chairman, this is one of the most 
useful branches of the American Government and is doing 
excellent work. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Utilization of waste products from the land: For the survey of the 
possibilities of the industrial utilization of waste products from the 
land, including cooperation with colleges, other institutions, and manu- 
facturers, including personal services in the District of Columbia and 
in the fleld, $52,700. 


Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, the paragraph just read con- 
tinues an appropriation for the utilization of what have become 


The gentleman from Iowa moves to strike 


known as waste farm products. 

I want to thank the subcommittee, of which the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. SHREVE] is chairman and the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. ACKERMAN] a ranking member, for 
the interest they have taken in this particular appropriation. 
They were quick to grasp the possibilities of this utilization, 
and it is now my pleasure to report to them and to the House 
that these appropriations have brought substantial results. 

I think it was four years ago when two men came from 
Iowa on this mission. One of them was Dr. O. R. Sweeney, 
head of the chemical and mining engineering department of 
Iowa State College, at Ames, Iowa, and the other was Dr. 
Herman Knapp, then acting president of the college. I had 
long known of Doctor Sweeney and his experimental work. I 
had known that he had served in the World War as a chemist 
and that in some useful experiment he had suffered injury to his 
sense of hearing, a war disability honorably incurred. After 
the war he plunged into the work of reclaiming the wastes of 
the farms. 

When he came to Washington he called on me because he had 
knowledge of my interest in similar chemical developments in 
connection with corn sugar. He told me that in his limited 
laboratory at Ames—a laboratory that the State of Iowa has 
since increased—he had gone as far as he could. He wanted 
to know if Federal assistance could not be obtained. I listened 
to his story, which read like a story from a fairy book, and 
told him that I knew of one man who could understand him 
better than I could, and who could help him, and that man was 
Herbert Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce. I picked up 
the telephone and succeeded in making a connection with Mr. 
Hoover. In a few words I explained to him what I wanted. 
Mr. Hoover said. Bring him over at once,” and I think that 
he added that he always liked to talk to chemical and engi- 
neering “ cranks.” 

It was not necessary for Doctor Sweeney to speak at great 
length to the Secretary of Commerce. Taking advantage of 
the doctor’s deafness, Mr. Hoover turned to me and said, “ He 
speaks my language all right.“ Turning to Doctor Sweeney 
he said. How much money in your opinion will it take to put 
the Nationa] Government back of your experiments?” 
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“Fifty thousand dollars,“ the doctor replied, with character- 
istic Iowa modesty, and he added that he hoped he was not 
asking too much. 

“Your friend is modest enough,” Mr. Hoover whispered to me. 
“He might well ask for $500,000 if he can realize one-half of 
his dreams and not offend my sense of the financial proprie- 
ties.” 

Secretary Hoover called his car and sent me with Doctor 
Sweeney and Doctor Knapp to call on the Director of the 
Bureau of Standards, Dr. George K. Burgess. Doctor Burgess 
needed even less time than Mr. Hoover to be convinced of the 
merits in Doctor Sweeney's proposition. As a matter of fact, 
Doctor Burgess himself had already given this matter extended 
study, and in his preceding annual report he had devoted con- 
siderable space to the consideration of these very same agricul- 
tural wastes. Having the indorsement of Secretary Hoover 
and of Director Burgess, both Mr. Hoover and myself presented 
the matter to President Coolidge, who added his approval and 
commended the matter to the consideration of the Bureau of the 
Budget, where it was accepted as a proper appropriation. 

There was only one more river to cross, and that was the 
Appropriations Committee of the House, or, rather, the subcom- 
mittee, to which I have already paid my compliments. All of 
the initial appropriation was not spent at Ames, for under 
national law the benefits were distributed among colleges doing 
similar work. The General Assembly of Iowa recognized the 
participation of the National Government in the experiments at 
Ames to the extent of appropriating $150,000 to erect a labora- 
tory and to furnish equipment corresponding with the magnitude 
and the importance of the work to be carried on. 

In this laboratory at Ames, aided by many assistants and by 
experts of the Bureau of Standards, Doctor Sweeney has worked 
away, and is still working. He has developed many processes 
which he has patented in the name of the State of Iowa, seeking 
not wealth for himself but seeking to promote the welfare of 
the agricultural people of the State and of the country. I know 
personally that in the meantime he has received many tempting 
offers from private corporations. They have held out to him 
rewards in comparison with which his modest salary at the col- 
lege is a mere bagatelle. If he had accepted any one of these 
many offers, no business man could have blamed him. But he 
was strong enough in his sense of service to the public to refuse 
all such offers. Like a true man of science, he was content 
with but little for himself, while he was dreaming of yast things 
for the public. In the years to come I hope that he may have 
a monument at Ames or at the capital in Des Moines, 30 miles 
away. But his best monument will be the work that he has 
done. ; 

A few weeks ago announcement was made of the organiza- 
tion of a strongly financed corporation—I think with a capital 
of $1,000,000—with headquarters in Chicago for the utilization 
of agricultural wastes, based on the discoveries and develop- 
ments made by Doctor Sweeney. Among the men prominent in 
this corporation is Hon. Frank O. Lowden, who hails from a 
farm home in Hardin County, Iowa, not far from Ames College. 

In the initial announcement is included the statement that the 
corporation will seek to realize commercially the dreams of 
Doctor Sweeney who will serve as a director and technical 
adviser, but without giving up his useful work at the college. 
One plant which will come under the control of this corporation, 
at Dubuque, Iowa, has already been in successful operation, 
principally in the manufacture of wall board and other substi- 
tutes for lumber. 

The assembling of the stalks is one of the main problems to 
be solved. This assembling must be done at as low a price as 
possible, so that the products may be offered in competition with 
the products of the lumber industry. I am informed that a 
harvesting machine has been developed at Ames under the direc- 
tion, or at least inspiration, of Doctor Sweeney, that will 
make it possible to assemble these stalks in an economical 
manner, 

I will not attempt to enlarge upon the uses that can be and 
that I believe will be made of these products that are now 
largely going to waste. It is not too much to hope that in due 
time the pulp of these stalks can be and will be substituted for 
the wood pulp that we are now importing, I think to the extent 
of around a quarter of a billion dollars’ worth annually in the 
making of print and other papers, The possibilities are un- 
limited, and the field is as wide as the United States. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask permission to extend my remarks on this 
subject and to include therein a letter I have received from 
Doctor Sweeney. 
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The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa, to extend his remarks in the manner 
indicated? 

There was no objection. 

DOCTOR SWEENEY'S LETTER TO MR. COLB 
Hon. Cyrexus Con, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dean Sm: I thought you would be interested to know, if you do not 
already know, that the agricultural waste business is developing very 
nicely, and is creating a very favorable impression due to its progress 
throughout the State of Iowa. 

We have recently collected enough capital to commercialize some of 
these developments, and at the present time we are offering $10 a ton 
for the cornstalks delivered at Dubuque. At this figure it is possible 
for the farmer to make quite a little money. By this time next year we 
hope to have the collection problem so developed that this will be a very 
material source of revenue. Due to the location of your district, farm- 
ers there are shipping stalks to Dubuque, and the whole project is 
moving along with, I think, considerable success. 

I wanted to drop you this letter to let you know that quite recently 
we have interested some splendid men representing good finance and 
agriculture, and the organization called National Cornstalk Processes 
(Inc.), has been floated with a view to developing the discoveries 
made bere at Ames. I know of no one who has been more helpful in 
the project than you, and for that reason I wanted you to know about 
it. I am not sure that the good people of Iowa really recognize the 
great importance of your help, Whenever I have an opportunity, 
however, you ean believe me when 1 say that you get proper credit. 

. * * . * * * 

I hope that the Government help can be continued, and the Bureau 
of Standards is going to ask again for the appropriation which you 
got for us, and I hope that you can still feel your help should be 
coming to us, and be on the lookout for that item in the Budget 
when it comes before Congress, 

The next time you are in Iowa I hope that we can arrange to go 
down to Dubuque together. I know you would be pleased with the 
splendid plant we have in operation there, and I hope that the time 
is not far off when Iowa will be dotted with just such structures. They 
are doubling the furfural plant in Cedar Rapids, and we are driving 
abead on furfural to try to make it a major chemical for use in the 
country. I want to see you before very long so I can tell you first- 
hand Just what developments are under way, and what the set-up is. 

With my cordial best wishes to you, I am very truly yours, 
O. R. SWEENEY, 


Professor of Chemical Engineering Iowa State College. 


Mr. SHREVE. The committee greatly appreciates the state- 
ment which the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Core] has just 
made, I recall the proposition which he brought to the atten- 
tion of the committee four years ago, At that time we did 
not fully realize that it was possible to obtain the results to 
which he has just referred to, but we thought that something 
good might come out of the investigation. I am glad we have 
carried on those appropriations during these three or four 
years, and I am delighted to know that they have turned out to 
the advantage of all the people of the country. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment is withdrawn. The Clerk will read. 

The Olerk read as follows: 


Retired pay: For retired pay of officers and employees engaged in the 
field service or on vessels of the Lighthouse Service, except persons 
continuously employed in district offices and shops, $324,000. 


Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The CHATRMAN. 
out the last word. 

Mr. BRIGGS, Mr. Chairman, in this connection I would like 
to ask any member of the committee what is the situation with 
reference to lighthouse keepers who become incapacitated in 
this seryice—men who have not lost their status as employees, 
but who have become permanently disabled. The case I have 
in mind particularly is one where sometime ago one of the light- 
house keepers became mentally deranged and was sent for treat- 
ment to St. Dlizabeths Hospital here. The probabilities were 
that he would never return to duty; but during the time he was 
undergoing treatment In the hospital he was put on the sus- 
pended list and payment of salary was suspended; and as I 
recollect it he was not allowed to draw any retirement pay. 
Has that situation been corrected, so that such employees can 
now get retirement pay and also hospitalization? 

Mr. ACKERMAN. I will say to the gentleman that so far as 
that is concerned, 80 days’ annual leave is allowed, but no 
provision is made to take care of cases of that kind. 


The gentleman from Texas moves to strike 
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Mr. BRIGGS. I understand that it Is not uncommon for men 
in the Lighthouse Service to suffer in a limited number of cases 
from mental derangement. The difficulty for them is to sus- 
tain themselves if they can not have their salary; and yet I 
understand the service is unable to pay them the retirement pay 
while they are being treated in a Government hospital and being 
given an opportunity to recover. Something should be done 
about it. 

Mr. ACKERMAN. That is a matter that requires legisla- 
tion, and the Committee on Appropriations can not handle it at 
the present time. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And legislation has not yet been provided to 
cover that situation? 
Mr. ACKERMAN, 

Mr. BRIGGS. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Commutation of rations (not to exceed $1 per day) may be paid to 
officers and crews of vessels of the Bureau of Fisheries during the 
fiscal year 1931 under regulations prescribed by the Secretary of 
Commerce. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the last two words. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I wonder if the generous 
chairman of the committee will tell me what they are going 
to do with this dollar a day as commutation of rations? 

Mr. SHREVE. ‘That is for food. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 


It has not been. 
Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma 


The pro forma amendment is withdrawn, 


A dollar a day for food? 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
not serious in saying that. 

Mr. SHREVE. You know that is considerably more than 
the Navy has. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
legal rate of $7 a day? 
This is simply on vessels, I will say to the 


I hope the gentleman is 


I thought we had a basic 


Mr. SHREVE. 
gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw 
the pro forma amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The pro forma amendment is withdrawn. 
The Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


For the Commissioner of Patents and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $3,474,930, of which amount $24,100 shall be 
immediately available: Provided, That of the amount herein appro- 
priated not to exceed $25,000 may be used for special and temporary 
service of typists certified by the Civil Service Commission, who may 
be employed in such numbers, at $4 per dicm, as may, in the judgment 
of the Commissioner of Patents, be necessary to keep current the work 
of furnishing manuscript copies of records. 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
ment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Ottyer of Alabama: On page 93, line 16, 
after the word “ records,” strike out the period and insert the following 
proviso : ‘ 

Provided further, That of the amount appropriated herein, tho 
sum of $229,380 shall not be available for use by the Patent Office 
until legislation pending before the Congress to amend section 476 
and 4934 of the Revised Statutes, and section 1 of the trade-mark act 
of February 20, 1905, as amended, shall be enacted into law.” 


Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, this amendment 
was prepared by the committee and is submitted with their ap- 
proval and has the approval of the legislative committee han- 
dling patent matters. It was brought to our attention that the 
legislative committee had unanimously reported a bill providing 
reasonable increases in patent fees, the purpose being to provide 
additional temporary employees and to add to the receipts of the 
Patent Office so as to meet the expense incident to the employ- 
ment of this temporary force. That bill will likely come before 
the House next week. The gentleman from Indiana IMr. 
VestaL], who is in charge of the legislative bill, has been con- 
sulted as to this proviso and gives his approval to it. Your com- 
mittee felt we were proceeding in an orderly, businesslike way in 
proposing this limitation. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
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It has always been understood, and the committee reporting 
this legislation has felt that the Patent Office could well stand 
a slight increase in fees, such as the legislative committee has 
recommended. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Is the Bureau of Patents 
catching up with its work at all? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Les; they are catching up, and this 
will enable them to advance more rapidly. I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana. 

Mr. VESTAL. Mr. Chairman, I might say in answer to the 
gentleman from Washington that it is the purpose of the Patent 
Committee to try and secure appropriations sufficient to employ 
extra examiners, so that this bureau may be able to give reason- 
able service to the applicants for patents, which it has not been 
able to do in the last two years. The Appropriations Committee 
has been very kind in giving us quite a good deal more of an 
appropriation this year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
Office work? 

Mr. VESTAL. About 11 months. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. VESTAL. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. I want to ask a question of either the chairman 
of the Committee on Patents or the chairman of the subcommit- 
tee. Can either of the gentlemen state the approximate amount 
paid to examiners in the Patent Office? 

Mr. SHREVE. I can answer the gentleman, 
run from about $2,000 to about $6,600. 

Mr. DYER. Are there a number receiving as much as $6,000? 

Mr. SHREVE. They will from now on. 

Mr. DYER. So there is a substantial increase provided? 

Mr. SHREVE. I think about 17. The intention of the com- 
mittee was to increase those in the higher brackets. 

Mr. DYER. As the gentleman perhaps knows a great part 
of the work which these examiners ought to be able to do in 
order to satisfy people is now going to the Court of Customs 
and Patent Appeals. My information is that that work is taking 
up a great part of the time of that court, and that it is getting 
heavier all the time. My idea was that if you could provide 
men who are competent and fully qualified to pass upon these 
matters in the Patent Office it would avoid a great deal of this 
work leaving the office on appeal. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. You will be interested to know 
that our committee felt, in view of the study made by the legis- 
lative committee, of which the gentleman from Indiana is 
chairman, we should confer with him; such conference was had 
and our committees are in full agreement as to what should be 
done to relieve the situation in the Patent Office. 

Mr. VESTAL. May I say this further, that within the last 
three weeks examiners have been taken out of one grade and 
placed in a grade higher so that they may receive from $5,600 
to $6,000 a year. 

Mr. DYER. That is very fine information. 

Mr. VESTAL. Then we are expecting to have 110 addi- 
tional examiners to take care of this work. 

Mr. DYER. Gentlemen know, of course, that patent litiga- 
tion is one of the most intricate and difficult parts of the 
jurisprudence which comes before the courts. It often takes 
weeks of the time of the court to try a single case because 
there are so many technical matters and things to be con- 
sidered and passed upon, and I was hoping that at some time 
not too far in the future the Committee on Patents would bring 
to us for consideration legislation to provide for a court of 
patent appeals, so that the President might secure for that 
court men who are specially fitted and well qualified to pass 
upon such intricate and difficult matters. I think that eventu- 
ally we must have such a court, and probably before very long. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield in that par- 
ticular? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. I yield. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The thought suggested by the ranking 
member of the Committee on the Judiciary [Mr. Dyer] calls to 
mind the question that was brought up by President Taft as to 
whether we should have specialized courts to try appellate mat- 
ters or whether the appellate court should be one of general 
jurisdiction to pass on all matters. During his administration, 
at his urgent request, as many Members recall, Congress created 
the Court of Commerce Appeals, The legislation was seriously 
contested in the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, of which I was then a member, under the leadership of 
that great statesman, James R. Mann, and it was only by a 
narrow majority of one that the bill was reported. This change 


Will the gentleman yield? 


How far behind is the Patent 


It is about a year behind? 


The salaries 
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of one was the result, more or less, of pressure exerted from the 
White House. It was seriously contended then that we should 
have these specialized courts. Later on, after 10 or 12 years 
of trial, this special appellate court was abolished. There 
developed in practice serious objections to a one-sided court. 

I think the great vice in connection with our patent litigation 
has been that we have had too poorly paid examiners, A pat- 
ent of the United States does not have the value of a patent 
issued, for instance, by Germany. It is only prima facie evi- 
dence, when issued by the United States, that it has patent- 
ability. At present those charged with infringement of a patent 
do not regard the patents issued by the United States Patent 
Office as of any great value, and they go to the district court 
and contest them, because the Patent Office has been so free in 
the granting of such patents. 

There have been many instances where patents have been 
granted where such patents were not warranted by conditions, 
and this is all traceable to the fact that we have not paid ade- 
quate salaries to keep our examiners in office. They come out 
of law school, go through this probationary period in the Patent 
Office for four or six years, and then go out into private prac- 
tice with the claimed prestige of having had this experience as 
examiners of patents in the Patent Office at Washington. The 
salary has not been alluring enough to retain good and compe- 
tent men to pass judgment upon the intricacies of the matters 
submitted, and I question very seriously whether the proposal 
suggested by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. DIR], though 
it is worthy of consideration, to have a special court of patent 
appeals, should be adopted, because it has been found by many 
who have given serious thought to this question to be better to 
have Hur appellate courts of general jurisdiction rather than of 
specialized jurisdiction. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. OLIVER]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

For furniture and filing cases, $60,000. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the subcommittee whether 
this item of $60,000 is existing law or whether this appropriation 
is in addition to existing law, and I will tell the gentleman why 
I ask the question. 

The last time I had oceasion to go to the Patent Office, price- 
less patent records were thrown all over the place. There were 
no conveniences there for housing them, and if they were lost 
they could not be duplicated. I called the attention of the chair- 
man last year to this item, and the gentleman said it was being 
taken care of, and I would now like some information about it. 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; we are appropriating about $60,000 a 
year for the purpose of taking care of these filing cases, and this 
is about all they can absorb each year. The work is going along 
now in fine shape, and I think if the gentleman will pay another 
visit to this office he will find a different situation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Then these records will be 
protected against fire? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes; they are all fireproof filing cases. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: - 


Helium plants: For helium production and conservation, including 
acquisition of helium-bearing gas land or wells by purchase, exchange, 
lease, or condemnation, or interest in such land or wells, the purchase, 
lease, construction, or modification of plants, pipe lines and accessories, 
compressor stations, camp buildings, and other facilities for the produc- 
tion, transportation, storage, and purification of helium and helium- 
bearing gas, including acquisition of sites and rights of way therefor, by 
purchase, lease, or condemnation, and including supplies and equip- 
ment, expenses of travel and subsistence, maintenance and operation of 
motor-propelled passenger-carrying vehicles, and all other necessary 
expenses, including not to exceed $6,560 for personal services in the 
District of Columbia, and Including the payment of obligations incurred 
under the contract authorization carried under this heading in the 
Department of Commerce appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, 
$306,190: Provided, That in addition thereto the unexpended balance of 
the appropriation made under this heading for the fiscal year 1930 is 
reappropriated and made available for the above purposes for the fiscal 
year 1931: Provided further, That no part of the appropriation herein 
made may be expended except with the approval of the President: 
Provided further, That the Secretary of Commerce may, with the ap- 
proval of the President, enter into contracts incurring additional obli- 
gations not in excess of $500,000, and his action in so doing shall be 
deemed a contractual obligation of the Federal Government: Provided 
further, That the acquirement of leases, sites, and rights of way under 
terms customary in the oil and gas industry, including obligations to 
pay rental in advance and to pay damages to lands, crops, or structures 


1930 


arising out of the Government’s operations, Is authorized: Provided 
further, That should valuable products other than hellum-bearing gas 
be discovered in wells acquired or drilled for helium-bearing gas under 
this appropriation the Secretary of Commerce is authorized to provide 
for the disposal of sald wells or the products therefrom, by the con- 
tracts under which the property is acquired, or otherwise, in accordance 
with the interests of the Government therein and in the manner which, 
in his opinion, is most advantageous to the Government. 


Mr. BATON of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out 
the last word, I desire to ask the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr, Suxeve] whether in the appropriation of $232,000 for oil, 
gas, and oil shale investigations, as shown on page 99 of the 
printed bill, there is included a continuation of the $6,000 ap- 
propriation for such work at the University of Colorado in con- 
nection with the United States Government Bureau of Mines. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, for the information of the 
gentleman, I will say that the committee has carried this item 
in exactly the same amount, $232,000, as last year, and last 
year this operation was carried on in conjunction with the Uni- 
versity of Colorado, I have no knowledge of it being proposed 
not to continue it this year, and in fact it is the recommenda- 
tion of the committee that it be continued. I feel satisfied that 
the work will go on the same as it has in the past. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. 

Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I think, as a matter of fact, 
part of this hellum provision is subject to a point of order, 
but I am not going to raise it. 

I simply want to call the committee’s attention to this fact: 
I have read the hearings, and the policy of the committee is to 
expand helium development through the Bureau of Mines for 
the purpose of furnishing helium to the Navy and the Army. 
I have no fault to find with the committee, in trying to save as 
much money for the Government as it can, but under the basic, 
fundamental, organic law dealing with helium it was contem- 
plated that this business would go into the hands of private in- 
dividuals and that the Government, through its Bureau of 
Mines, would ascertain from time to time whether or not pri- 
vate industry was selling the helium to the Navy and the Army 
at reasonable prices; and if not, they would buy it from the 
Government, 

Now, the committee has taken the position that they are 
going to let the Bureau of Mines take over all the helium 
available, In Potter County, Tex., they have bought some 
26,000 acres of land and are supposed to take on 23,000 acres 
more to establish a supply for 260 years. 

That is all well and good as far as it goes, but the proposi- 
tion here, as I understand it, is to take it out of private hands. 
You will not let us export helium. Helium is produced in the 
State of Colorado to a greater percentage than in any other 
wells discovered yet. 

If the private industries of the country can have a chance 
to live and develop for domestic needs, although we can not 
ship it out, there are many uses for that gas, especially in the 
development of the great Zeppelins, which they want to develop 
in order to have successful air service. 

I am not going to quarrel with the committee. 

The committee has its own ideas and its own rights, but I 
call its attention to the fact that the organic law proposed that 
private individuals should handle the matter, and the Govern- 
ment stay out, except that they would go on and develop it to 
see if they could extract it at a cheaper price. 

I am sorry that my friend the late gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts, Mr. Frothingham, is not here. He was the leader in 
the adoption of the law relative to helium. In the passage of 
that bill, in the debate, the position was taken that it was for 
private industry. 

We are trying to get ships into private hands, and we pro- 
ceed on every other theory to get business into private hands. 

I am calling this to the attention of the House because the 
policy has been to increase the activity of the Bureau of Mines. 
They are expending and have got it where they are furnishing 
more than the Navy can take. I do not blame the committee 
that the Navy should be where it can buy the cheapest, but I 
call attention to the fact that you will not give private industry 
a chance to develop this great resource that we have in this 
country, 

The CHAIRMAN, 


Without objection, the pro forma amend- 
ment will be withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


During the fiscal year 1931 the head of any department or inde- 
pendent establishment of the Government having funds available for 
scientific Investigations and requiring cooperative work by the Bureau 
of Mines on scientific investigations within the scope of the functions of 
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that bureau and which it is unable to perform within the limits of its 
appropriations may, with the approval of the Secretary of Commerce, 
transfer to the Bureau of Mines such sums as may be necessary to carry 
on such investigations. The Secretary of the Treasury shall transfer on 
the books of the Treasury Department any sums which may be author- 
ized hereunder, and such amounts shail be placed to the credit of the 
Bureau of Mines for the performance of work for the department or 
establishment from which the transfer is made: Provided, That any 
sums transferred by any department or independent establishment of 
the Government to the Bureau of Mines for cooperative work in connec- 
tion with this appropriation may be expended in the same manner as 
sums appropriated herein may be expended. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr, Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last word. I want to ask the chairman if this is 
new legislation? 

Mr. SHREVE. No; it has been carried for some time—10 
years at least. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I withdraw the pro forma 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 

CONTINGENT EXPENSES, DEPARTMENT OF LABOR 


For contingent and miscellaneous expenses of the offices and bureaus 
of the department, for which appropriations for contingent and miscel- 
laneous expenses are not specifically made, including the purchase of 
stationery, furniture, and repairs to the same, carpets, matting, olleloth, 
file cases, towels, ice, brooms, soap, sponges, laundry, street-car fares, 
not exceeding $200; lighting and heating; purchase, exchange, main- 
tenance, and repair of motor cycles and motor trucks; purchase, ex- 
change, maintenance, and repair of a motor-propelled passenger-carrying 
vehicle, to be used only for official purposes; freight and express 
charges; newspaper clippings not to exceed $1,800, postage to foreign 
countries, telegraph and telephone service, typewriters, adding ma- 
chines, and other labor-saving devices; purchase of law books, books of 
reference, newspapers, and periodicals, for which payment may be made 
in advance; not exceeding $3,650; in all, $55,500; and in addition 
thereto such sum as may be necessary, not in excess of $13,500, to 
facilitate the purchase, through the central purchasing office as pro- 
vided in the act approved June 17, 1910 (U. S. C., title 41, sec. 7), of 
certain supplies for the Immigration Service, shall be deducted from the 
appropriation “ Expenses of regulating immigration” made for the fiscal 
year 1931 and added to the appropriation “Contingent expenses, De- 
partment of Labor,” for that year; and the total sum thereof shall be 
and constitute the appropriation for contingent expenses for the Depart- 
ment of Labor, to be expended through the central purchasing office 
(Division of Publications and Supplies), Department of Labor: Pro- 
vided, That expenditures from appropriations contained in this act for 
the maintenance, upkeep, and repair, exclusive of garage rent, pay of 
operator, fuel, and lubricants, on any one motor-propelled passenger- 
carrying vehicle used by the Department of Labor shall not exceed 
one-third of the market price of a new vehicle of the same make or 
class, and in any case not more than $500: Provided, That section 
3709 of the Revised Statutes of the United States shall not be con- 
strued to apply to any purchase or service rendered for the Department 
of Labor when the aggregate amount involved does not exceed the sum 
of $50. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
amend on page 108, line 13, by striking out the figures “1,800” 
and inserting the figures 1.300.“ 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. Jounson of Washington: Page 108, line 13, strike 
out the sign and figures 51,800“ and insert sign and figures “ 1,300.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, this item is 
for clippings from newspapers not exceeding $1,800. The 
amendment proposed reduces it to $1,300. If that should be car- 
ried, I will offer an amendment at the bottom of the next page 
to increase the sum from $240,000 for printing to $240,500. 
That is so in the hope the department can print enough of the 
copies of the laws and regulations in relation to immigration 
to supply the Members of the House with what they need, as 
well as supply the requests from lawyers and others. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we will accept the amendment: 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Printing and binding: For printing and binding for the Department 


of Labor, including all its bureaus, offices, institutions, and services 
located In Washington, District of Columbia, and elsewhere, $240,000. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 109, line 
24, strike out “ $240,000" and insert in lieu thereof * $240,500, of 
_ which $500 shall be available at once.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
is a companion to the other one. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, the committee will accept the 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Traveling expenses of special agents and employees; experts and tem- 
porary assistance for field service outside of the District of Columbia, to 
be paid at the rate of not exceeding $8 per day; personal services in 
the District of Columbia not to exceed $30,500, including also temporary 
statistical clerks, stenographers, and typewriters in the District of 
Columbia, to be selected from civil-service registers, the same person 
to be employed for rot more than six consecutive months; traveling 
expenses of officers and employees, purchase of periodicals, documents, 
envelopes, price quotations, and reports and material for reports and 
bulletins of the Bureau of Labor Statistics, $88,000, 


Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 110, line 
15, strike out “ $88,000" and insert in lieu thereof $90,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, that is an 
increase of $2,000. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, we have already increased 
that item $2,000 in anticipation of the wants and requirements 
of the department. I think we ought not to be asked to give 
more. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman is satisfied 
that $88,000 is enough to take care of the statistics, very well, 
but I believe that Congress itself will soon be calling for many 
additional statistics from the Department of Labor. 

Mr. SHREVE. We gave them $2,000 over and above the 
bureau estimates, 

Mr. JOHNSON 
July 1? 

Mr. SHREVE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This is all the department 
asked for? 

Mr. SHREVE. 
for. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to withdraw the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the amendment will be 
withdrawn, and the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Regulating immigration: For enforcement of the laws regulating 
immigration of aliens into the United States, including the contract 
labor laws; cost of reports of decisions of the Federal courts, and 
digests thereof, for the use of the Commissioner General of Immigra- 
tion; salaries and expenses of all officers, clerks, and employees ap- 
pointed to enforce said laws, including not to exceed $218,300 for per- 
sonal services and temporary employees in the District of Columbia, 
together with persons authorized by law to be detailed for duty at 
Washington, D. C.; traveling expenses; care, detention, maintenance, 
and transportation of aliens incident to deportation as authorized by 
law, to, through, or in foreign countries; enforcement of the provisions 
of the act of February 5, 1917, entitled “An act to regulate the immi- 
gration of aliens to and the residence of aliens in the United States,” 
and acts amendatory thereof and in addition thereto (U. S. C., title 8, 
secs. 101-839; U. S. C. Supp, III, title 8, secs. 102-298); necessary 
supplies, including exchange of typewriting machines, afterations and 
repairs, and for all other expenses authorized by said act; preventing 
the unlawful entry of aliens into the United States by the appointment 
of suitable officers to enforce the Jaws in relation thereto; expenses of 
returning to China all Chinese persons found to be unlawfully in the 
United States, including the cost of imprisonment and actual expenses 
of conveyance of Chinese persons to the frontier. or seaboard for depor- 
tation; refunding of head tax, maintenance bills, and immigration fines 
upon presentation of evidence showing conclusively that collection was 
made through error of Government officers; all to be expended under 
the direction of the Secretary of Labor, $8,850,000: Provided, That 
$1,768,400 of this amount shall be available only for coast and 
labor-border patrol: Provided further, That the purchase, exchange, use, 
maintenance, and operation of motor vehicles and allowances for horses, 
including motor vehicles and horses owned by immigration officers 
when used on official business required in the enforcement of the immi- 
gration and Chinese exclusion laws outside of the District of Columbia 


This is the amendment that 


of Washington. For the year beginning 


It is $2,000 more than the department asked 
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may be contracted for and the cost thereof paid from the appropria- 
tion for the enforcement of those laws, under such terms and condi- 
tions as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe: Provided further, That 
not more than $165,000 of the sum appropriated herein may be ex- 
pended in the purchase and maintenance of such motor vehicles, and 
of such sum of $165,000 not more than $125,000 shall be available for 
the purchase and maintenance of motor vehicles for coast and land- 
border patrol. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jonnson of Washington: Page 112, line 
4, strike out “$8,850,000 “ and insert in lieu thereof $8,950,000." 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman and gentle- 
men of the committee, if this amendment shall prevail it will 
add $100,000 to the lump sum for the enforcement of all of the 
immigration laws in detail, deportation, and so on, covered in 
the page and a half of the bill just read. If that should be 
agreed to, I shall then offer an amendment in the next line strik- 
ing out “$1,868,440” and insert in lieu thereof “ $1,968,440,” so 
that the $100,000 shall be for the coast and land border patrol 
for immigration purposes. I do not care to take the time of the 
committee to show the need for that. Let me say, however, that 
the whole Labor Department now comes within about 
$1,000,000 or so of being supported by the income from immi- 
gration and naturalization activity. At one time the whole 
Immigration Service was more than self-supporting, but the 
restriction of immigration and the setting up of the immigration 
border patrol changed the situation. The whole appropriation 
in Title IV, Department of Labor, is about $12,000,000 plus. 
The amount in this bill for the whole immigration section of 
the Department of Labor is proposed to be $8,850,000 for the 
next fiscal year. Immigration activities are more than three- 
fourths of the cost of the department. I spoke of the income. 
I desire to call attention to this so-called registry, which is a 
registry of those who lived here prior to June 3, 1921, and who 
make application, is getting under way slowly. That is the act 
of March 4 last. The machinery was very slow in getting under 
way for want of money. Some money had to be used in ad- 
vance. So out of the money about to be appropriated and noted 
as an increase $200,000 is already gone in setting up the machin- 
ery for the so-called registry, which brings in $20 for each 
person who was here prior to June 3, 1921, who applies to get 
his record square. Suppose 20,000 people from now on to the 
end of this next fiscal year apply. 

That would amount to $400,000 additional income. Naturali- 
zation is still going on at a pretty good rate, in spite of greatly 
increased fees, which began to be charged after July 1, last. 
Just before the last Congress adjourned the fee for full natu- 
ralization was raised from $5 to $20. The $20 is not all paid 
at one time. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gen- 
tleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Was not that provided for in 
the last Budget for the additional expense? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, I think not. Of course, I do 
not get exact inside information as to the expenditure of all 
of the money appropriated, but $200,000 appropriated for other 
purposes is gone for the registry purpose. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. If we enacted this new legis- 
lation, surely we made an appropriation for it? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No. It was right at the end 
of the Congress. There was no appropriation. It is the act 
of March 4, 1929, For some reason it was not thonght ad- 
visable to place the sum in a deficeney bill last fall during the 
extra session. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman 
familiar with naturalization matters than I. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Perhaps with certain of the 
newer laws, but probably not nearly so well posted on details 
of appropriations as the gentleman from New York. We are 
appropriating now for the fiscal year beginning July 1 next, 
and $200,000 of what we are appropriating is already gone. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I thought perhaps we had 
already appropriated for it in the previous Budget. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; and besides when we 
reach July 1 more money will be gone, although still more will 
be coming into the Federal Treasury from naturalization 
sources. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, there is an item now pending 
before the deficiency committee of $350,900 to cover the item 
the gentleman has in mind. We can not agree with the gen- 
tleman from Washington, much as we would like to. We have 
increased the appropriation for regulation of immigration by 


is more 
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$885,000. The $350,000 now pending before the deficiency com- 
mittee will make a very large and substantial sum, one that 
we feel they can get along with very easily. Another thing, we 
must take into consideration the fact of the proposed consoli- 
dation of several activities, I think for the present you will see 
that we are appropriating all of the money that we should. 
Later on, if these consolidations go on, we will probably bring 
it before the deficiency subcommittee again, and we shall en- 
deayor to carry on the service in good, first-class style. 

Mr, OLIVER of Alabama. In other words, the apprehension 
of the gentleman from Washington [Mr. Jounson] has been 
fully met. We will provide not only needed deficiencies, but 
for the fiscal year 1931 we are appropriating an amount suffi- 
cient to cover what will be provided for as a deficiency and 
adding thereto. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Washing- 
ton [Mr. Jounson] has expired. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, 
minutes additional time, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Washington? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I have not the time to read 
into the Recorp the increases made by the committee over the 
estimates of the Budget. Increases have been made; that much 
has been gained, and I congratulate the committee. But, 
roughly speaking, the appropriations are, in a round way, only 
half of what was asked for by the department for the immi- 
gration border patrol. Now, about the proposed unified border 
patrol. All Members know that new legislation comes slowly, 
even when badly needed, and a unified border patrol system is 
not likely to be set up for some time. Our committee has had 
bills for that purpose before it for three or four years. We 
have given it a great deal of study. Take just one question—as 
to whether these men will be enlisted in a military system. 
Quite u problem. Will the men in the proposed military system 
have rations provided? A great deal of testimony is available 
in the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. Bach 
Member of Congress will receive from the Immigration Com- 
mittee to-morrow a digest of the different statutes which apply 
at the borders. It is worth looking at, in view of the proposed 
legislation. 

Now, Mr. Chairman, when Congress raises the naturalization 
fee and sets up a new system of registration whereby a good 
sum of money is derived from it, the least that can be done is 
to provide adequate appropriations for the border patrol. At 
present, in one instance, at a key point on the north border, 
for the covering of a distance of 80 or 90 miles, but few guards 
are furnished. In that one small State a great many smuggled 
immigrants are being run through. It is an impossible task to 
prevent it with the present force that is provided. How many 
Members know that it is the Immigration Service that now plays 
a great hand in preventing the smuggling of liquor and mer- 
chandise? 

Mr. SHREVE. This committee, some years ago, made a trip 
on the border, and we were delighted to see the kind of men 
who were carrying out the laws there. We did not find the 
conditions such as the gentleman from Washington has men- 
tioned. Up in the State of Vermont, where it is said that many 
violations of the law occur, they assisted us in every way to 
ascertain the facts. Now, really, we feel that we have appro- 
priated all that we should, because the Budget Bureau put 
strong pressure before the committee. I believe that the appro- 
priations that we have provided should stand until the time 
when the border patrol is extended. We shall be in session 
next fall. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. This appropriation, so I 
understand, does not increase the border patrol by one man. Here 
is the gentleman from Vermont himself [Mr. Grason], and he 
can tell you about the conditions on the Vermont border. Of 
course, I am almost single handed here, and if the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union can not see the true 
situation, I realize the hopelessness of budging those who are 
urged, on both sides of the House, to stand by the committee. 
I think this is the last appeal I shall make for the immigration 
border patrol. 

Mr. SHREVE. 


Mr. Chairman, I ask for five 


The gentleman says this 1s the last appeal he 
will make for an Increased border patrol? 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. If this addition to the 
lump sum is granted I shall then move that this increase of 
$100,000 be used for the extension of the border patrol. We 
need increases every year. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Washington. 
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The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
division. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington asks for 
a division. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 9, noes 17. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman, I object to 
the vote on the ground that a quorum is not present. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will state that that does not 
affect the vote in Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I demand tellers. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If I am permitted to do so, 
Mr. Chairman, I will ask for tellers, 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘Tellers are demanded. 

Tellers were ordered; and the Chairman appointed Mr. 
Sureve and Mr. JoHNson of Washington to act as tellers. 

The CHAIRMAN. Those who favor the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Washington will pass between the 
tellers and be counted. 

The committee again divided; and the tellers reported—ayes 
9, noes 76. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. 
the point of no quorum. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for five minutes, 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, this is one time when I agree with the gentleman from 
Washington [Mr. Jounson], chairman of the Committee on Im- 
migration and Naturalization. It seems to me he is well qualified 
to advise the Committee of the Whole as to certain problems 
that confront him daily in the committee hearings. I hope the 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations will give study to 
some of the problems which confront the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization daily, some of the problems that we 
can not answer or attempt to solve because of lack of sufficient 
funds in that department to carry on the work. 

I might not agree with the gentleman that an appropriation 
of $100,000 is going to do the very thing he thinks it is going 
to do. I do not agree with a number of Members of the House 
that they are going to put the fear of God into every criminal 
and stop crime. Crime will continue after all of us are gone, 
and there is net enough money to wipe out crime. 

But let me call your attention to something more in this pro- 
vision. In March, 1929, the Congress of the United States 
passed a law legalizing persons illegally in the United States. 
Technically there was no record of their entry, and thousands 
of these men and women married American citizens; they have 
American families; they want to be part and parcel of us; they 
want to stand and undertake the burdens of citizenship, but 
we could not give it to them. We passed a law March 3, 1929, 
authorizing the legalization of these persons up to June 3, 1921, 
but what money have we appropriated to carry out this provi- 
sion of law? To-day there are thousands of applications on file 
of these men and women who present themselves for examina- 
tion and establish their status in the United States, but we 
have no machinery and we have no money sufficient to carry 
out this measure. If we had enough money and machinery, we 
could legalize all persons who are law-abiding, who are men and 
women of good standing in their communities and once and for 
all clean house. 

At the present time and at the rate you are going, if you are 
squabbling about a few dollars and appropriating $400,000,000 
for the eighteenth amendment, you might as well turn oyer the 
whole Treasury of the United States of America, and yet you 
can not enforce the eighteenth amendment—but this is a law 
you can enforce and make people respect the country and the 
roof that they live under. Giye them an opportunity once and 
for all to settle in the land of liberty. At the present time you 
have no means to do so, because of the lack of a few dollars, 
but you are throwing away millions of dollars, even billions of 
dollars, for something that you can not at the present time, and 
for many years to come, enforce. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Yes. $ 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The law the gentleman 
speaks of passed just at the close of the last session of Congress. 
It provided a fee of $20 and applies to those here up until June, 
1921. About 1,800 or 2,000 cases haye been acted upon and there 
are 18,000 awaiting action. It is a slow process at best. It 
takes a week to examine the records submitted by the candi- 
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date, who pays $20 for a chance to get a square footing in the 
United States, and he must have been here prior to 1921. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The gentleman is right. Not alone that, 
but it must be borne in mind, as the chairman of the Immigra- 
tion Committee well said, that the fees derived from this busi- 
ness will be more than sufficient to maintain this department; 
but at the same time it is like every other business—you have 
got to have some capital to start the ball rolling. If we are 
going to pass laws and make no appropriation and make the 
favorite child of this House the eighteenth amendment, we 
might as well close up shop and let a handful of men control 
the situation. Why can we not turn around and give respect 
to other laws which we pass in the Congress of the United 
States, just as we do the eighteenth amendment and the Vol- 
stead Act? I say to you that if a man has been here for 20 
years and you give him the right to be a citizen, why not do it 
now? Why give him a merry-go-round for the next four or five 
years, which will be the case at the rate you are making appro- 
priations? I say, furthermore, that laws of this kind, if you 
will put them into force, will bring contentment in all com- 
munities—in the big cities, on the farms, and in the country. 
Incidentally, let me call the attention of the committee to the 
fact that the act which legalizes all entries up to June 3, 1921, 
should be amended so as to include all those who came to the 
United States prior to July 1, 1924, My bill, H. R. 6852, covers 
the situation. This bill has the approval of the Commissioner 
General of Immigration and I believe it has the approval of all 
right-thinking men and women of this country. 

Consider this situation. Under our deportation laws we can 
not deport any of the aliens who arrived here prior to July 1, 
1924. The limitation period of five years have elapsed under 
section 19 of the immigration act of 1917 under which they 
could have been deported prior to July 1, 1929. 

J can not see any intelligent reason why people should be per- 
mitted to roam at large in this country, engage in their regular 
business without interference from the immigration authorities, 
and yet, even though they be of excellent character and have 
married American women and have raised American families, 
they can never reap the advantage of their Americanization 
by becoming American citizens of this country and become ac- 
tive in the management of its affairs and contribute to its wel- 
fare. They have become men without a country and yet we 
associate with them in our daily life and in business and, in 
some cases, they employ hundreds of men in their industries, 
which makes this country an outstanding factor in the world. 

If we are haying trouble getting appropriations for legaliza- 
tions up to that time, what will happen with the very persons 
I now speak about? As a matter of fact the fees imposed upon 
them for legalization will more than offset the expense of con- 
ducting the necessary investigations and I predict a surplus 
will be left in the Treasury of the United States so that no 
money is taken from the Treasury for the purpose of enforcing 
the law already passed or which we contemplate passing so as 
to put everyone on an equal basis. 

As an illustration, the Labor Department has received fees 
which we increased a year ago, which has brought into the 
Treasury enough money almost to run the whole department 
except for $1,000,000 and, as time goes on, additional fees will 
be procured which will make a surplus of income from this 
revenue alone. Surely, Congress should take some judicial 
notice of that fact as this is practically the only department 
that can make a showing of this kind and is not a drain on 
the Public Treasury. On the contrary, it may result in a 
reduction of general taxes from its revenue. 

While I am on the floor discussing this important question 
may I call attention of Congress to a number of bills that are 
now pending before the Committee on Immigration which I 
hope will soon be reported out for action to the House, and 
which will bring about a house cleaning and a better under- 
standing amongst our alien population in the United States. 

I am mindful of the fact that the Menrbers of the House 
have many important questions confronting them daily and 
are sometimes unable to acquaint themselves with these human 
problems, but I think the time has come when we must brush 
other matters aside and settle this immigration problem so 
that we may bring happiness to American citizens who are hay- 
ing great difficulty in bringing together their immediate families 
because of our immigration laws. 

I am not urging an open door at this time, nor do I contend 
that we should let in more people than we can absorb; but 
the people I am referring to are the fathers and mothers of 
American citizens who should be exempt from the quota, as 
under the present law we merely grant them a preference— 
which means nothing in some countries. They should be per- 
miited to come in without any quota limitation. 
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I also have a bill pending which deals with exemption from 
the quota of husbands of American citizens. Formerly you en- 
acted a bill giving the husband the right to bring in his wife 
and minor children, but you deprive the woman citizen from 
bringing in her husband. We contend that we are giving the 
American woman the same equal rights as citizens of the United 
States by the nineteenth amendment. Just think of it. Here 
we have the nineteenth amendment giving equal suffrage to men 
and women, nevertheless, by an act for which you yoted in 
1924 and 1928, you say in so many words by your vote, that 
you will not permit an American girl to marry a foreign hus- 
band. If she does, it is at her own peril, and while he is to be 
in a preference class, this preference, as has been pointed 
out, may and may not mean anything. How can you answer 
that to your constituents? 

I therefore respectfully appeal to the Appropriations Com- 
mittee not to limit its activities to the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment which brought about more discontent and cor- 
ruption and disregard and disrespect for the law than anything 
ever passed by this or any other Congress. If you do make ap- 
propriations for the Department of Labor, see to it that they 
are adequate, and that it should permit the department to carry 
on its important work and laws which can be enforced as they 
were intended. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. The gentleman from Washington [Mr. JoHnson] 
has referred to the situation existing along the northern border 
of the State of Vermont and has said that that is a great 
funnel through which flows many violations of law. That is 
true. 

What is the situation? We have 90 miles of border along 
the Canadian front. We have in that 90 miles 59 traveled 
roads coming from Canada. To the east of us New Hampshire 
has one, and further to the east Maine has one in 150 miles. 
Therefore, for 200 miles there are only two traveled roads from 
Canada to the east of us until you arrive near the New Bruns- 
wick border of the State of Maine. I have one county in my 
district with over 30 traveled roads crossing into Quebec. 
For the 59 roads we have a border patrol of 12, The chairman 
of the subcommittee [Mr. SHREVE] has referred to his trip to 
our State, I presume he will remember his visit to North 
Troy. 

Mr. SHREVE. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. GIBSON. Of course, the gentleman knows, if he has 
the situation there in mind, that we have 12 roads right around 
North Troy coming in from Canada. At the present time for 
those 12 roads we have one immigration patrol. The result 
is that there is a great amount of smuggling of aliens, narcotics, 
and of liquor. The amount of liquor that is smuggled down 
through our State is tremendous. My State has become the 
great rum-running avenue for the rest of New England and the 
eastern part of this country, by reason of its geographical 
situation. 

Now, the border immigration patrol is doing a wonderful 
work. It is made up of men of a high degree of intelligence; 
they are industrious; they know their work and they are honest. 
It is a specialized service, more so than any of the other border 
services, because the men who are dealing with immigration 
require a special knowledge of the laws and must use care 
and excellent judgment in the performance of their duties. I 
have every good word of commendation for that high class 
of men who are stationed along our northern border, both in 
the immigration and customs services. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman would not 
favor and recommend an appropriation that would put some 
officer on each one of these 59 roads, would he? 

Mr, GIBSON. I do not see any other way to fully enforce 
the laws of this country. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman be good enough to 
advise the House how many miles of border he has on the 
Canadian side, starting with Rouses Point? 

Mr. GIBSON. I think there are about 15 miles in addition 
to what I have given you, and that would make about 105 
miles on the border from Rouses Point east to the New Hamp- 
shire line. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 
miles? 
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Mr. GIBSON. Oh, no. We have 90 miles along the border 
and then, I think, from our State line to Rouses Point is about 
15 miles. 

So it is a condition that confronts us. 
there that ought to be plugged up. 

Mr. Chairman, I have in my office petitions signed by 500 
Vermont citizens residing along the Canadian border, mer- 
chants, city officials, men of the highest standing, praying that 
something may be done by the Congress to bring about better 
enforcement of the law. The trouble is not with the law or the 
laws; the trouble is we have not a sufficient border patrol or a 
sufficient number of men engaged along the border in the en- 
forcement of the laws of this country. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Has the gentleman presented these facts 
to the Wickersham commission with respect to the amount of 
liquor being smuggled into this particular territory? 

Mr. GIBSON. Not yet; but I expect to do so. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does not the gentleman think it is very 
important to advise the commission of those facts? 

Mr. GIBSON. Yes. y 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. OSIAS, Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I offer no 
apology in rising ut this time when we are in the midst of a 
discussion of the problem of labor and immigration. 

This is a question which is intimately related with the 
American-Philippine problem. I do not say Philippine problem, 
but American-Philippine problem, because it is my sincere hope 
that more and more we may recognize the fact that the Philip- 
pine phase has an intimate bearing upon every important 
problem presented for solution before the Congress of the United 
States meriting the thoughtful consideration of the Members. 

Just now in the Philippine Islands the people are in the 
throes of suffering because of the benumbing effect of economic 
and political uncertainty, If the people of this country have 
sulfered, economically speaking, because of the uncertainty of 
the pending tariff! question, the Filipino people have suffered 
more than the American people can ever suffer, because this 
uncertainty is aggravated by the distance between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands and the lack of familiarity 
on the part of our people, similar to that which exists here, with 
what is going on in the governmental circles of this country. 

I have risen on this occasion to present to the membership 
of this House the grave problem of immigration, which sooner 
or later must be faced squarely by the American Government 
and the American people. Even now it has already reached an 
acute stage. 

From coast to coast the papers of this country in the last 
few days, Mr. Chairman, have been full of news of the trouble 
that has arisen on the Pacifice coast by virtue of a clash—which 
may be economic, may be social, or may be racial—directly 
resulting from the influx of Filipino laborers, 

I hold in my hand a sample of the news of the “ epidemic of 
riotous outbreaks,” to use the words in the heading, because 
of the presence of a considerable number of Filipino laborers 
in the West, 

I am not going to discuss who is to blame for these troubles, 
Mr. Chairman. I do not believe the Congress of the United 
States Is greatly concerned with that aspect of the question. 
I have faith in the courts of California, I have faith in the 
peace officers of this Government, and having faith in the 
courts and In the peace officers, I feel confident that that phase 
will be accorded the justice which the situation merits. 

Some say the Filipinos are to blame; others say that the 
white laborers have been the aggressors. I do not wish to 
enter Into a discussion of this, because, as I have said, in due 
time it will be settled in the courts. But what I want to point 
out is this, Mr. Chairman. There are to-day in this country 
over 65,000 Filipino laborers, and according to conservative 
estimates, some 10,000 to 12,000 Filipinos are coming to the 
United States every year. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. OSIAS. With pleasure. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Does the gentleman know 
what kind of advertisements are put out in the Philippine Islands 
to encourage these laborers to come here? 

Mr. OSIAS. Les, sir. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. What are they? 

Mr. OSIAS, The American shipping interests are placarding 
the entire Phillppines with the allurements of this country. 
These advertisements are being translated into the different 
Philippine languages seeking to depict this country as the land 
of opportunity, and in response to the propaganda of these in- 
terests Filipinos have come in great numbers. And with what 
result? 


There is a great hole 
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Mr. DICKSTEIN. 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Does the gentleman object to having these 
men come into this country because of these advertisements? 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I will come to that presently. 
Let me first finish this answer. 

Mr. JOHNSON ‘of Washington. Let me put it in another 
way. Does not the gentleman know that when people from the 
Philippines are practically imported into this country, then 
when mills shut down on account of overproduction and stay 
shut down for two months, and open up again and find the 
Filipinos in the places of the white men who are trying to 
build homes here, there is bound to be trouble? 

Mr. OSIAS. Bound to be trouble! I am glad we are both 
agreed that there is bound to be trouble. If there is to be 
trouble, it behooves every Member of this Congress, it behooves 
every official of the Government of the United States, Mr. 
Chairman, to face the question squarely and apply the proper 
remedy. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from the 
Philippines has expired. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from the Philippines? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS, I do not know that the Filipinos are to blame. 
We are living under the United States flag; we have been en- 
ticed by alluring advertisements presenting this country as a 
land of golden opportunity. Can you blame the Filipinos for 
coming here? 

The anomaly and the remedy, that is the thing that concerns 
you and me, Mr. Chairman. The anomaly is that we are under 
the American flag and we are not eligible to American citizen- 
ship, which is the greatest benefit that the flag confers. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BARBOUR. If you put up your own flag over there, will 
you keep your people at home? 

Mr. OSIAS. The gentleman knows that when we are granted 
independence the Philippine Islands would, ipso facto, be under 
the category of a foreign nation. Then, for purposes of immi- 
gration, we shall be placed on a quota basis, like the peoples of 
other foreign nations. 

There is pending before the House of Representatives a bill 
providing for the exclusion of citizens of the Philippine Islands 
from the United States. If that bill passes while we are under 
the American flag, it will be a great injustice. The remedy is 
to see that the American-Philippine question be immediately 
brought up before the Congress for final solution. The only 
proper remedy to this and allied problems lies in granting us 
complete independence. [Applause.] 

Mr. BARBOUR. What I want to get at is this: After the 
Philippine Islands have independence will they be willing to be 
treated by the United States in every respect as other foreign 
governments? 

Mr. OSIAS. Yes, sir. If independent, we will be willing to 
be treated as other foreign governments, not only from the 
standpoint of immigration and labor but from the standpoint 
of the tariff—and I wish the people and Congress of the 
United States never to have any doubt about that. The Fili- 
pino people have carefully weighed the consequences of free- 
dom, and they are prepared to shoulder the obligations and 
responsibilities that go with independence. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I yield gladly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I do not want to embarrass 
the gentleman, but the only class of people in the Philippine 
Islands who can be naturalized are those who have served a 
certain length of time in the Navy. Would the gentleman like 
to see that amendment, which was passed in war times, 
repealed? 

Mr. OSIAS. I am willing to take the consequences that go 
with freedom, and there are 13,000,000 Filipinos behind me 
when I make that statement. [Applause.] 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. OSIAS. I yield again. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Until the people of the Philippine Islands 
have their independence, what solution would the gentleman 
recommend ? 

Mr, OSIAS. Every step that the Congress of the United 
States will take, short of independence, will be a makeshift 
arrangement, and it will be transient and temporary at best. 
Any solution other than freedom only touches the surface and 
does not go to the fundamental issue involved in the American- 
Filipino relations, 
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Mr. Chairman, the other day in the course of a brilliant and 
informative address by the gentleman from Arkansas, for which 
we are very grateful, there was a colloquy between him and the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. PALMER], with respect to our 
having or not having a flag. The gentleman from Missouri con- 
tended that the Filipinos are protected under the same flag that 
the Americans in Missouri are protected, and the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] contended that the Filipinos have 
no flag that they can call their own. 

Mr. Chairman, both the gentlemen are correct. In a sense 
we have a flag in the Stars and Stripes, for it was taken across 
the sea, which symbolized the purpose of the United States. 
We welcomed it because we were assured that the flag meant 
liberty and independence. 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. Does not the gentleman recognize that 
we took the country out of a horrible condition and spent mil- 
lions of dollars to improve it? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from the 
Philippines has expired. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for two additional minutes. 

Mr. OLIVER of New York. Mr. Chairman, make it five 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Commissioner from the Philippines 
asks for only two minutes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Commissioner from the Philippines be granted five minutes. 

Mr. OSIAS. Very well, Mr. Chairman, I shall amend by ask- 
ing that it be five minutes, since the gentlemen seem so in- 
sistent. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. / 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Chairman, I thank the Members on both 
sides of the House for their generosity. It is true—and it is 
universally acknowledged—that that flag was unfurled there for 
a purpose at once patriotic, humanitarian, and altruistic. You 
will not find Filipinos who begrudge the credit that is due that 
wonderful ensign of this Republic. I am one who has been the 
beneficiary not only of the legacy that my race can give, but I 
am the beneficiary of the social institutions of the United States, 
and so I think I can interpret the spirit of my people truly when 
I say that we are not disposed to quibble as to the great advan- 
tages that have accrued to my country by virtue of the benign 
protection extended by that flag; but precisely because that flag 
has been so great and so wonderful, precisely because we are 
pleased to recognize that America has been so successful in her 
work in the Philippines, we now come to you and say that the 
greatest manifestation of gratitude that we can show you is no 
longer to tie ourselves to the apron strings of a benign guardian 
but to ask that you set us free. 

The conscience of my people every hour is appealing to the 
soul of America. Our people are saying to you: “ Free us from 
our political uncertainty. Save us from the present economic 
anomaly. Permit us to enjoy the blessing of complete liberty.” 
That is the plea of my people, and that is the appeal which I 
on their behalf most earnestly voice on the floor of Congress 
to-day. 

Mr. Chairman, because of a sincere desire to contribute, not 
my bit but my utmost, to the solution of this question, not only 
because I am desirous to advance the cause of my native land, 
but because I desire to see America freed from the troubles that 
lurk by virtue of the present relationship, I stand here to-day 
and make this appeal. 

I appeal to all to take a more active interest in the speedy 
solution of the American-Philippine problem. In the past 
there were some who were wont to dwell upon the alleged dire 
consequences upon the Filipinos should independence be granted. 
It is high time that thinking Americans and Filipinos concern 
themselves, not with the alleged dire consequences upon us by 
the granting of early independence, but with the dire conse- 
quences, immediate and remote, attendant upon the unnecessary 
delay of the grant of Philippine independence. 

There are measures now pending before Congress seeking 
to authorize the Filipino people to hold a constitutional conyen- 
tion, approve a constitution which shall be the fruition of our 
mentality and which will reflect the republican and democratic 
spirit of your Constitution, and organize a free and independent 
Philippine government. The only right solution is the grant 
of the independence that you have promised us, the fulfillment 
of which my people anxiously await. When you will have 
done that, Mr. Chairman and Members, not only the Filipino 
people but the whole world will know that that starry flag, 
wherever it may go, is the symbol not of subjugation but of 
liberation. [Applause,] 
liberation. 
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Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to pro- 
ceed for 10 minutes out of order. ` 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, you are bearing a 
discussion of a real live human problem. As a member of the 
House Committee on Immigration and Naturalization I have 
received during the last few weeks some hundreds of commu- 
nications from the State of California and the Pacific coast, 
forecasting just such conditions as the Commissioner from the 
Philippines [Mr. Ostas] just presented to this House. I do not 
know what will be the solution. I know that the people of 
the Pacific coast are becoming restive under present conditions. 
I do not know whether it will be possible or whether it will 
be thoughe wise for the Congress of the United States to ex- 
clude the Filipino people while under our jurisdiction to the 
extent that they now are, but I warn you that these troubles 
which this gentleman, the Commissioner from the Philippines, 
so eloquently presents this morning are just beginning. His 
estimate of the number of his people in the State of California 
corresponds with the estimates which have been furnished me. 
The Filipino people are coming in in considerable numbers. 
They will continue to come. They are presenting another 
serious racial question. America has had enough of such 
troubles. They must not be permitted to accumulate. They 
have done us untold injury in the past and they threaten to do 
still greater injury in the future. Our great Civil War resulted 
from a similar question. Some said that they must have 
certain kinds of labor. 

They said it because people in some sections found it profit- 
able to engage in the traffic of bringing black laborers over and 
selling them. They were sold to the section where their labor 
Was most needed. It was said that nobody but the black people 
could open the swamps and dig ditches, that nobody could stand 
the semitropical climate but them. When it was proposed in 
the Constitutional Convention that this shameful traffic, which 
was an eternal dishonor to the white race, should continue until 
1808, Mr. Madison rose and said two things; first, that the dis- 
honor would be complete, and that the mischief done would be 
irreparable if it went on for another 20 years. We had a great 
race question as the result. We had the Civil War. We had all 
of the calamities that came to the great section of the country 
from which I come, all as a result of a short-sighted attitude 
permitting present financial interests to dominate, when a vision 
such as Mr. Madison had would have shown the Nation a path 
which would have avoided 50 years of strife, a ruinous Civil 
War, the strife which has followed, and the Negro race question 
which remains with us. 

I do not know whether the separation of the Philippine 
Islands from the United States would solve this question. My 
own judgment is that it would help. I sympathize with their 
aspirations. I believe that questions affecting our tariff, and 
this question, would be simplified by granting them independ- 
ence, Something must be done. And may I remind you that 
we are permitting these questions to multiply. These are not 
the only people against whom there are occasional uprisings. 
A man appeared before your committee this morning. He is an 
American-born man, but he is of the race from the south of the 
Rio Grande. He said: 


We have been under a handicap, we have been treated as an inferior 
race, we have not been accorded equality under the Stars and Stripes, 
we have not had a chance— 


speaking of and for the great Mexican people against whom 
nobody who is worthy to sit in this Hall entertains any bitter- 
ness. His remarks only faintly illustrate the fact that we are 
creating another tremendous race question, when we admit 
great numbers of foreign-born Mexicans to the United States 
on the same specious pleas which have been made for the ad- 
mission of all the great classes of alien laborers whom it has 
ultimately been found necessary to exclude. 

I call your attention to the fact that we have something like 
2,000,000 foreign-born Mexicans accumulating in the United 
States now. Something must be done. We had trouble some 
years ago on account of the immigration of orientals—the 
Chinese, The people demanded their exclusion. Labor im- 
porters said we must have them. The State Department made 
a treaty providing that they had an inalienable right to come. 
Fortunately the public sentiment of the country did not follow 
the unwisdom of the State Department concerning that conten- 
tion, Acts were passed by Congress from time to time to limit 
their coming. Under the advice of the State Department these 
were at first vetoed by the Executive. Then there was blood- 
shed. Finally Congress excluded them and the trouble was 
settled. 
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Then there came trouble caused by the coming of Japanese, 
subjects of a great and friendly power. After years of strife 
we arrived at some solution of that question by Congress rising 
to its dignity and exercising the functions vested in it by the 
Constitution. It had to do this against the influence and advice 
of the State Department. The Congress said, We will regu- 
late this question,” and as soon as Congress acted the question 
was settled. 

I, as one member of the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization and as a Member of this House, wonder what Is to 
become of the Philippine question. They are a very numerous 
people and a wide-awnake people. We do not want to see a repe- 
tition between Americans and them of those unfortunate ex- 
periences which have occurred heretofore between our people 
and other orientals, I believe our people and theirs will be 
greater friends through the generations of the future if they 
are allowed to fly their flag while we fly ours. If, because of 
racial differences, we can not live in peace as neighbors in the 
same land, we can at least live as friends as separate nations, 
enjoying the blessings of peace under separate flags. [Applause.] 

This whole debate illustrates the fact that people throughout 
the world look on this land as a country of great opportunity. 
But times of depression come. We are advised that some mil- 
lions of our fellow men here at home are in distress because of 
economic conditions. That argues for the maintenance of your 
immigration laws and for writing other laws excluding people 
who are so different as to be undesirable. Some of these foreign 
races who have come here are here to stay. The colored people 
are. They did not push themselves on us. We went and 
brought them here in chains and placed them here, and they are 
entitled to fair treatment. But we must not haye more of these 
serlous race questions accumulating as they are. You are deal- 
ing with one of the big questions that will affect the United 
States throughout its future history. You may make a mistake 
here and there about the tariff, for example, or about other 
measures without fatal consequences, but this is a question 
whether we shall make our Nation a great amalgamation of 
peoples and groups who can not live in peace, and who will 
either strive against each other throughout the future or if 
they do not strive and fight, may blend together in a mongrel 
type that will not represent the best element of any people in 
that life. [Applause.] It also involves future freedom. Only 
a people who know how to maintain and use freedom can 
remain free. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired, 

Mr. BOX. Mr. Chairman, may I have five minutes more? 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from ‘Texas? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BOX. Those of us who regard this problem as of vital 
importance are confronted with this difficulty, among many: 
When we come before the House or before anybody else who has 
anything to do with appropriations and say, “We need more 
money in order to make these laws effective, to prevent condi- 
tions such as have been described by the gentleman from Ver- 
mont [Mr. Gmson ]—and I think he did not exaggerate them but 
stated conditions typical of those prevailing elsewhere on our 
borders; when we come before you and say, “ These laws are 
not being enforced on account of lack of appropriations,” we 
are told to write more laws, When we propose to write more 
laws we are told by the State Department that we need only 
to enforce the laws we have. 

I have criticized the Department of Labor on other occasions, 
but I want to say that its work in the main is entitled to better 
support than Congress has given it. When we bring these con- 
ditions to the attention of Congress some people in the executive 
department and some here say, “You must write some more 
necessary laws; and, when you do that, the Budget or Congress 
will provide more money for your important work; and when 
we do propose to enact legislation, then some representative of 
the executive department says, “ You do not need more laws, but 
you need to execute the laws you have.” Substantially, that is 
being now said by the State Department to prevent legislation 
which many of us know to be necessary. One group before 
whom we come say, “ You have already all the laws you need.” 

I do not say this In criticism of anybody, certainly not in crit- 
icism of members of the Appropriations Committee, who seem to 
feel bound to follow, more or less closely, the Budget recom- 
mendations submitted to them. Personally, I believe the Budget 
idea is being abused and made a limitation upon the freedom 
of Congress, which the Constitution provided. 

I also believe that the State Department is not warranted in 
its efforts to interfere with the legislative freedom of Congress. 
There is sound constitutional support for this statement. More- 
over, the history of the functioning of the State Department in 
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undertaking to control immigration questions by treaty or other- 
wise shows an almost unbroken series of failures, to some of 
which I have already referred. 

When you let the State Department control immigration ques- 
tions through its negotiations, you give foreign powers a voice in 
our immigration policy, which violates the spirit and purpose 
of the Constitution and forces our country to consult the rest 
of the crowded, starving, and striving world about the class of 
people which shall be admitted to help shape the future of 
America. 

Gentlemen, the fact is the executive department and the Con- 
gress of the United States and, I fear, the American people, 
have not come to a full appreciation of the magnitude and im- 
portance of this situation. The Labor Department is not being 
properly supported. This great subject is not receiving the con- 
sideration which it should have. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
tleman yield there? 

Mr. BOX. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Texas 
has stated the situation very nicely. The sentiment is that we 
should do something to protect the border. The question is, 
What is the use of enacting laws when you do not get the ap- 
propriations necessary to carry out the laws that we do enact? 
We bad but nine supporters to-day who by their votes indicated 
that they want us to get a little more money. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Texas yield? 

Mr. BOX. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I confess a certain amount of ignorance on 
this matter. But on the question of the Filipinos will the gen- 
tleman from Texas state at this time what his interpretation is 
of our right under the Constitution to prohibit or substantially 
restrict the immigration from the Philippine Islands to the 
United States? 

Mr. BOX. I doubt whether the gentleman from Texas should 
state here any hasty and possibly irritating opinion on that 
subject. He will, however, risk the suggestion that Congress 
could, if it desired, restrict immigration from the Philippine 
Islands, but he doubts very seriously whether or not it will be 
thought expedient to do it, in view of the present political rela- 
tions between the two countries. The Philippines should be 
granted their independence and immigration from those regions 
should be restricted. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will permit, 
we find there are two ways it can be done—one by an amendment 
of the Jones Act, passed about 1916, an enabling act for unor- 
ganized insular possessions, and the other way would be to 
amend the original naturalization laws passed in the late 
seventeen hundreds by striking out the words that were added 
after the War between the States. The last amendment would 
refer to the section in the 1924 act which forbids an immigrant 
who can not be naturalized to stay in the country. Both of 
them, however, would be roundabout ways. 

Mr. BOX. The fact is, however, that blood has been spilled 
on the Pacific coast. I have read of two or three recent riots 
there, in some of which some people were killed. There have 
heretofore been some other such riots. I fear there will be yet 
more. Their offense has been that of seeking a place in our 
industrial system, and we must rectify our relations with them 
in some way that will leave us in a better position to deal 
adequately with that question. In any event, something will 
have to be done soon. Meantime we should be acting to prevent 
the creation of a race question between our people and alien 
Mexicans. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
again expired. 

Mr, STOBBS. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed out of order for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Massachusetts? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STOBBS. It is exceedingly unfortunate that there has 
been broadcast throughout the press of this country in the 
last few days matter reflecting on the character and reputation 
of Col. John Herbert, recently in charge of prohibition enforce- 
ment in this district with headquarters at Baltimore, and of 
recent date transferred to Montana in charge of prohibition 
enforcement in that territory. 

Colonel Herbert is a constituent of mine and also a personal 
friend of several years’ standing. His reputation in his home 
city of Worcester, Mass., Is of the best. He rendered distin- 
guished service in the late World War, attaining the rank of 
colonel of one of the artillery regiments of the Yankee Division. 
His integrity has always been unquestioned, and I deprecate 
the attacks which have been made upon it, apparently without | 
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foundation, and I am glad to learn that the Assistant Secretary 
of the Treasury in charge of prohibition enforcement has issued 
a statement declaring in no uncertain terms that the action of 
the prohibition department in transferring Colonel Herbert from 
Baltimore to Montana in no way was intended to reflect upon 
Colonel Herbert’s honesty or integrity as a prohibition official 
and that his reputation in that respect in the department was 
of the highest. [Applause.] 

The pro forma amendments were withdrawn. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


BUREAU OF NATURALIZATION 


Salaries: For the commissioner and other personal services in the 
District of Columbia, $113,000. 

General expenses: For compensation, to be fixed by the Secretary of 
Labor, of officers, clerks, and employees appointed for the purpose of 
carrying on the work of the Bureau of Naturalization, as provided in 
the acts authorizing a uniform rule for the naturalization of aliens 
throughout the United States, and establishing the Bureau of Naturali- 
gation, approved June 29, 1906, and March 4, 1913, and subsequent acts 
(U. S. C., title 8, secs. 351-416; U. S. C., Supp. III, title 8, sees. 355- 
884), including not to exceed $156,920 for personal services in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia; traveling expenses, Including not to exceed $400 for 
expenses of attendance at meetings concerned with the naturalization of 
aliens when incurred on the written authority of the Secretary of Labor; 
street-car fare, telegrams, verifications of legal papers, telephone service 
in offices outside of the District of Columbia; necessary supplies and 
equipment for the Naturalization Service; not to exceed $25,000 for 
rent of offices outside of the District of Columbia where suitable quarters 
can not be obtained in public buildings; and for mileage and fees to 
witnesses subpœnaed on bebalf of the United States, the expenditures 
from this appropriation shall be made in the manner and under such 
regulations as the Secretary of Labor may prescribe, $1,043,970: Pro- 
vided, That no part of this appropriation shall be available for the 
compensation of assistants to clerks of United States courts. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Chairman, I move to 


strike out the last word. When we reached this item in the | 


appropriation bill last year I directed the attention of the 
chairman of the committee to the matter of the New York 
naturalization office, and I wish to ask the chairman at this 
time if he has any information regarding just how far behind 
that office is at the present time in the matter of the naturaliza- 
tion papers of aliens. 


Mr. SHREVE. My recollection is that the officer in charge 
told us that they were very, very nearly current. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. May I say that at the in- 
creased price of $20 for each naturalization final certificate the 
income upon 25,000 citizens’ papers would run into quite a sum 


of money. There was a time some years ago, according to my 
information, that the New York office of the Naturalization 
Bureau was approximately 25,000 requests behind in its work. 

Through the efficiency and tireless energy of the director of 


the New York office, Merton A. Sturgis, conditions there have | 


been immeasurably improved. This splendid public servant, 
with his small staff, working in harmony, have brought about 
this salutary change. Last year when we had this bill before 
the House for consideration the distinguished chairman from 
Pennsylvania informed me that they had allocated an addi- 
tional $100,000 to the New York naturalization office. I am 
desirous of ascertaining what amount, if any, has been appro- 
priated to that office in the present bill that will enable the 
director, Mr. Sturgis, to secure adequate help and bring the 
work up to date. 

Mr. SHREVE. I think we have taken care of everything, 
because we have given them $253,000 additional this year, and 
I think that will care for an increased number of clerks. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That will help materially, 
and I am glad to have that assurance. This branch at New 
York as now conducted will bring large revenue to the Public 
Treasury, but adequate and competent help is essential and 
imperative in order to do so. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


EMPLOYMENT SERVICE 


To enable the Secretary of Labor to foster, promote, and develop the 
welfare of the wage earners of the United States, including juniors 
legally employed, to improve their working conditions, to advance their 
opportunities for profitable employment by regularly collecting, furnish- 
ing, and publishing employment information as to opportunities for em- 
ployment; maintaining a system for clearing labor between the several 
States; cooperating with and coordinating the public employment offices 
throughout the country, including personal services in the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere; traveling expenses; supplies and equipment, 
telegraph and telephone service, and miscellaneous expenses; $385,000, 
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of which amount not to exceed $38,500 may be expended for personal 
services in the District of Columbia. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
amendment to the last paragraph, to strike out “$385,000,” in 
line 4, and insert “$400,000.” 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Washington offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Page 116, line 4, strike 
out “ $385,000" and insert in lieu thereof $400,000.” 


Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Mr. Chairman and gentle- - 
men, this is a service that was set up during war times to 
assist men to find places of employment—to try to get the man 
to the job. It is used a great deal in connection with semi- 
migratory labor—is used year in and year out in all the cities, 
and is being used to the limit right now. 

The appropriation is not enough, in my opinion. Here is 
another service that needs more money and the appropriation 
should be increased as the population increases, Just by way 
of illustration, to show how the system works, at the beginning 
of the hearings on certain bills that have been introduced to 
put the countries of this hemisphere on a quota basis, two 
gentlemen who live on the Rio Grande appeared and they made 
round statements as to the large number of Mexicans or people 
of that extraction that could be used in the development of the 
Rio Grande. One man said they needed labor in his town right 
now in considerable quantity. This was testified before the 
House Committee on Immigration. This gentleman gave us 
some figures. It seems that his chamber of commerce had sent 
to the United States agency for some labor. The district em- 
ployment office, which is under the Department of Labor, sent 
100 men up to that Texas town to get these jobs and they found 
out that just 25 men could be used. This was a week or so ago, 
The other 75 were left jobless in the town. The other man 
stated that in the county where he lives they needed a large 
amount of this labor right now, that the winter vegetables were 
growing and needed attention, and I think work on the cotton 
was about to start. I have forgotten the details, but at any 
rate they needed a lot of labor. His statement was printed 
widely. We started an inquiry through this very service, and 
found that 15,000 people from Mexico were without work and 
almost without food in that American town. Does anyone 
think this is a small problem? 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I understand this appropriation is increased 
$160,000 for the next year. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
hear it. 

Mr. BACON. And does not the gentleman also realize that 
we have given Mr. Jones everything he has asked? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington, Well, the real asking has to 
start away back ahead of the making of the Annual Budget. 

Mr. Chairman, I am going to ask to withdraw this amend- 
ment. I am not going to try to extract money from the Fed- 
eral Treasury, no matter how important, when there are only 
nine Members on my side and less than a quorum in the Cham- 
ber. The Budget has got us. It fixes things for us. The 
Labor Department is a small one with limited personnel, and 
yet that personnel is spread all along both borders, and in all 
the States of the United States, with good executive heads, 
good stations, and a good system—as far as it goes. It deals 
with human beings; it can be of greater service. It is a small 
department, Any funds for it and its ever-increasing work 
look big, and the figures seem to frighten everybody. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Chairman, to withdraw the 
amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
withdrawn. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for three minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. It is unfortunate that the gentle- 
man from Washington has not given careful study to the mat- 
ters for which he seeks increased appropriations, He has offered 
four amendments this afternoon, and I submit to the committee 
there is no merit in any amendment offered. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Except one. [Laughter.] 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. ‘The first amendment, since it in- 
volved a matter of bookkeeping, the transferring of $500 from 


That is good. I am glad to 


Without objection, the amendment will be 


1930 


one item to another item, the committee accepted. That is all 
it involved—not a dollar of increase in the appropriation. It 
will not improve in the slightest the efficiency of the service. 

Then the gentleman undertook te increase another appropria- 
tion by $2,000, and confessedly, when the facts were disclosed, 
he had not examined them, and that amendment was withdrawn. 

Then he proposed an increase of $100,000 under another item 
without knowledge that the committee had granted far more for 
that item than it had ever carried in the past. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Will the gentleman yield? 
That is not a fair statement, 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama (continuing). And then the Com- 
mittee of the Whole, on the information submitted by the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania and by the gentleman from Washington, 
voted on this amendment, with the result that the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Washington received only 7 votes, 
I think, or perhaps 9, so the amendment failed. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. To make it correct, it was 9. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. This, it would seem, is a jury’s 
verdict on the accuracy of the information advanced by the 
gentleman from Washington in support of increased appropria- 
tions. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr, Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent to proceed for two more minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN, Without objection, it is so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Les. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. The gentleman from Wash- 
ington will admit that he offered two of the amendments in 
order to secure time to speak. The last one was offered for 
that purpose. We were about to rise. The gentleman from 
Washington contends that he knows exactly what the Budget 
was asked for with respect to border patrol and what was 
granted. So the charge that he is misinformed on that subject, 
to say the least, ts unfair. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama, It is a great pity the gentleman 
did not state it in such way as to carry some weight with the 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
had added to the bill. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Permit me to say that this bill, 
if subject to any criticism, is subject to the criticism that it 
carries for many items too liberal appropriation; but the com- 
mittee, recognizing that business conditions were not satisfac- 
tory, and that the Chief Executive occupied a position that en- 
abled him to carefully survey and evaluate the business re- 
quirements of these departments, gave approval to the Presi- 
dent's recommendations, though in some Instances we felt they 
were very liberal, probably too liberal. 

I repeat, if this bill which you will vote on in a few minutes 
is subject to any criticism—that criticism is that it carries for 
some items too large an appropriation. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Chairman, 
strike out the last three words. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the gentleman from 
Washington having five additional minutes? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. 
men, my time all through this debate has been limited. And 
the printed hearings are compressed—few pages, and worth 
reading. I undertook to say earlier in the afternoon frankly 
that this subcommittee of the Appropriations Committee had 
made increases almost all along the line for the Department 
of Labor. I did not attempt to read the actual increases from 
this table which is attached to the hearings. I do have the 
facts; I think I stated them correctly. I admit that I offered 
two amendments for the express purpose of securing limited 
time to speak, hoping that I might inform the Committee of 
the Whole House for the future. I am right when I stated 
that this Department of Labor is struggling to make things go. 
The Whale Immigration Service is in one lump sum, of $8,800,- 
000. Since I have been in Congress I have seen it climb from 
$3,000,000. I have seen immigration drop from a net of 
1,000,000 a year to a net of 300,000 a year. I have seen deporta- 
tions increased from 8,000 a year to more than 12,000 a year. 
It has been worth the fight. 

I have tried to proceed to-day without criticizing the commit- 
tee of 35 members, or any of the subcommittees. This bill 
appropriates for four departments. If I had the time, I would 
state just how the estimates go up from the departments to the 
Bureau of the Budget, what the instructions are for the ap- 
proaching year as compared with the dying year, and the whole 


The time of the gentleman from Alabama 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I did say that the committee 


I move to 
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system, and why most bureau chiefs speak softly before the 
appropriations subcommittees, 

Mr. Chairman, I am sorry and I feel hurt to think that in 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union a 
Member can not endeavor to present matters before the member- 
ship of the committee without having himself criticized se- 
verely at the last moment for trying to furnish information 
which is not so easy to obtain. It seems to me that the Labor 
Department has a great deal more than it can do if it spends 
every dollar that it can get. Almost every spring along many 
lines, particularly deportation, the department has to slow down 
and mark time while waiting for appropriations that will 
become effective July 1, 

Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the pro forma amendment. 

Mr, SHREVE. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise and report the bill to the House, with the recom- 
mendation that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill 
as amended do pass. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Mapes, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8960) 
making appropriations for the Departments of State, Justice, 
and for the judiciary, and for the Departments of Commerce 
and Labor, for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for 
other purposes, had directed him to report the same back with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and the bill as amended do pass. 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Is a separate vote demanded on any amend- 
ment? If not, the Chair will put them in gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I offer the fol- 
lowing motion to recommit, which I send to the desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I am opposed to the bill in its 
present form. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion to re- 
commit. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin moves to recommit the bill to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, with instructions to report the bill back 
forthwith with the following amendment: 

On page 36, line 10, strike out “$203,600” and insert in lieu thereof 
* $303,600." 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Scuarer of Wisconsin) there were—ayes 4, noes 70. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I object to the 
vote on the ground that there is no quorum present, and I nrake 
the point of order that there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin makes the 
point of order that there is no quorum present. The Chair will 
count. [After counting.] It is evident that there is not a 
quorum present. The Doorkeeper will close the doors and the 
Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees. The Clerk will call 
the roll. The question is on the motion to recommit. 

The vote was taken; and there were—yeas 21, nays 292, not 
voting 114, as follows: 

[Roll No. 6] 

YEAS—21 
Johnson, Tex. Maas 
Jones, Tex. Patman 
Kading Patterson 
Kvale Peavey 
LaGuardia Pittenger 
Lampert Rankin 

NAYS—292 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Carter, Calif. 
Cartwright 
Chalmers 
Chindblom 
Clague 
Clancy 
Clark, Md. 
Clark, N. C. 
Clarke, N. X. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Cochran, Pa. 
Collier 
Collins 
Colton 
Conner 
Connolly 
Cooke 


Schafer, Wis. 
Block Stafford 
Cooper, Wis. Welch, Calif. 
Green 
Howard 
Hull, Wis. 


Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Tenn. 
Corning 

Cox 

Coyle 
Craddock 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crosser 
Culkin 
Cullen 
Dallinger 
Davenport 
Davis 
Dempsey 

De Priest 
DeRouen 
Dominick 
Doughton 


Abernethy Blackburn 
Ackerman 
Adkins 


Aldrich 


Andrew 
Arnold 
Auf der Heide 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Bachmann 
Bacon 
Bankhead 
Barbour 
Beedy 
Beers 

Bell 


Browning 
Brumm 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Buckbee 
Burtness 
Butler 

Byrns 
Campbell, Iowa 
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Dowell 
Drewry 
Driver 
Dunbar 
Dyer 
Eaton, Colo. 
Jaton, N. J 
Edwards 
Elliott 
ety 


Evans, „Calif. 


Fitzgerald 
Fitzpatrick 
Fort 


Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va. 
Garner 
Gasque 
Gavagan 
Gibson 
Gifford 
Glover 


Hall, III. 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, Miss. 
Hall, N. Dak 
Halsey 
Hammer 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hare 
Hartley 
Hastings 
Hess 

Hicke 

Hill, Wash. 
Hoffman 


Hogg 
Holaday 


Arentz 
Aswell 

Baird 

Beck 

Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Brigham 
Britten 
Burdick 
Busby 

Cable 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carley 
Carter, Wyo. 
Celler 

Chase 
Christgau 
Christopherson 


Crowther 
Curry 

Darrow 
Denison 
Dickinson 
Dickstein 
Douglas, Ariz. 


Douglass, Mass. 


Huddleston 
Hudson 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, Tenn. 
Irwin 

Johnson, III. 
Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Johnston, Mo. 


Kendall, Pa. 
Kerr 
Ketcham 
ee 


Kie 
Kincheloe 
Knutson 


Linthicum 
3 


Meciintic, Okla. 
McClintock, Ohio 
McCormack, Mass. 
McDuffie 
McFadden 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
McMillan 
McReynolds 
Manlove 
Mansfield 

Mapes 

Martin 

Menges 
Michaelson 
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Michener 
Miller 

Milligan 
Montague 
Montet 
Mooney 

Moore, Ky. 
Moore, Ohio 
Morehead 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Nelson, Me. 
Nelson, Mo, 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 
Nolan 

Norton 
O'Connell, N. X. 
O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala. 


Prall 
Pratt, Ruth 
Quin 
Ragon 
Rainey, Henry T. 
Ramseyer 
Ramspeck 
Ransley 
Rayburn 
Reed, N. X. 
Reid, III. 
Robinson 
Rogers 
Ban ue 

ttom 
Rathortord 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Sears 


Seger 
Shaffer, Va. 
Short, Mo. 
Shott. W. Va. 


NOT VOTING—114 


Doutrich 


Huglebright 

Estep 

Ey ans, Mont, 
Loss 


Free 

Fuller 

8 
Garrett 

Golder 

Goldsborough 

Goodwin 

Greenwood 

Haugen 

Hawley 

Hill, Ala. 

Hoch 

Hudspeth 

Hughes 

Hull, William E. 

Igoe 

James 

Jeffers 

Jenkins 

Johnson, Ind. 


Johnson, Nebr. 
Johnson, S. Dak, 
Jonas, N. 6. 
Kearns 
Kendall, Ky. 
Kurtz 
Lambertson 
Lanham 

Lea, Calif, 
Lindsay 

Lozier 
McCloskey 
McCormick, III. 
McSwain 
Magirady 

Mead 


O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Porter 

Pou 

Pratt, Harcourt J. 
Pritehard 
Purnell 

Quayle 

Ramey, Frank M. 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 
Until further notice: 
. Darrow with Mr. Hudspeth. 
. Purnell with Mr. Mead. 


Frank M. Ramey with Mr. Sabath. 
. Denison with Mr, Douglas of Arizona, - 


. Murph 


„ Seiberli ing with Mr. Garrett. 


Free with 


Mr. Drane. 


. Golder with Mr. Spearing. 


r. Wood with Mr. 


Pou. 


. Swick with Mr. Aswell. 
Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Doxey. 
Pratt with Mr. Hill of Alabama, 
Crowther with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 


. Harcourt J. 


. Christopherson with Mr. 


. Ellis with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Swing with Mr. Stedman. 

. Yates with Mr. Williams, 

Hoch with Mr. Fuller. 

n Zihlman with Mr. Boylan. 


. Treadway with Mr. Douglass of Massachusetts, 


r. Hawley with Mr. Carley. 


. Magrady with Mr, 


ushr. 


ir. Reece with Mr. Quayle. 
Mr. Merritt with Mr. Gambrill. 


with Mr, Moore of Virginia. 


Lanham. 


Shreve 
Simmons 
Sinclair 


Sloan 
Smith, Idaho 
Smith, W. Va. 
Snell 
Snow 
Sparks 
Speaks 
Sproul, III. 
Stalker 
Stone 
Strong, Kans, 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Swanson 
Taber 
‘Tarver 
Taylor, Tenn. 
Temple 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Thurston 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Tucker 
Turpin 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Vincent, Mich, 
Vinson, Ga. 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Warren 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welsh, Pa. 
White 
Whitehead 
Whitley 
Whittington 
Wigglesworth 
Williamson 


Wolverton, N. J. 


Wolverton, W. Va. 


Woodrum 
Wright 
Wyant 
Yon 


Reece 

Sabath 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Simms 
Sirovich 
Somers, N. X. 
Spearing 
Sproul, Kans. 
Steagail 
Stedman 
Stevenson 
Stobbs 
Sullivan, N. X. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Swiek 

Swing 
Taylor, Colo. 
Timberlake 
Treadway 
Underwood 
Williams 
Wolfenden 
Wood 
Woodruff 
Yates 
Zihiman 
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Mr. 
Mr. 
Mr. 


Burdick with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 
Kurtz with Mr. Underwood. 
Crail with Mr, Sullivan of New York. 
Mr. Dickinson with Mr. Doyle. 
Mr. Kearns with Mr. Lindsay. 
. Wolfenden with Mr. McSwain. 
. Jenkins with Mr. Igoe, 
. Goodwin with Mr. Lozier. 
. Foss with Mr. Steagall. 
. Englebright with Mr. Lea of California. 
. Curry with Mr. Greenwood. 
Beck with Mr. Somers of New York. 
Mrs. McCormick of Illinois with Mr. Jeffers. 
Mr. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. Sirovich. 
Mr. Selvig with Mr. Evans of Montana. 
Mr. Timberlake with Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana. 
Mr. James with Mr. Celler. 
Mr. Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Dickstein. 
Mr. Estep with Mr. Goldsborough. 


The result of the yote was announced as above recorded. 

The doors were opened. 

The SPEAKER. The question now is on the passage of the 
bill. 

The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. SHREVE, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


GOOD ROADS 


Mr. DOWELL. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
take from the Speaker’s table the bill H. R. 5616, to amend the 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes, with a Senate amendment 
thereto, disagree to the Senate amendment, and ask for a con- 
ference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent to take from the Speaker's table the bill H. R. 5616, 
with a Senate amendment thereto, disagree to the Senate amend- 
ment, and ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the 
Senate amendment. 

The Clerk read the Senate amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Iowa? 

There was no objection. 

The Chair appointed the following conferees: Mr. DOWELL, 
Mr. BRAND of Ohio, and Mr. ALMON. 


ATTENDANOD AT STATE FAIS 


Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to incorporate in the Recorp a brief statement made by 
myself in respect to attendance at State fairs. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. Mr. Speaker, there appears in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 27 a statement by my friend, 
the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Sroan], as follows: 


On the 16th day of December, 1929, in a speech delivered on the floor 
of the House relative to Nebraska’s diamond jubilee, I made the state- 
ment that Nebraska had a larger attendance at its State fair than any 
other State. The statement was challenged by my friend, honorable Mr, 
Knutson, of Minnesota, whose State had heretofore led in State-fair 
attendance, I have taken time and opportunity to verify the correct- 
ness of my statement of leadership and the following figures fairly 
support my general statement then made. The attendance for the years 
1928 and 1929 at the leading State fairs are as follows, arranged in the 
order of the State's rank in 1929. 


This was followed by a list of fairs with their respective at- 
tendances for the years 1928 and 1929. 

My friend overlooked including the attendance of the Texas 
State Fair which is held at Dallas, and for the purpose of mak- 
ing his data more comprehensive I take the liberty of adding to 
the figures given, those showing the attendance at the Dallas 
fair during those years. The data as corrected would be as 
follows: 


Nebraska State Fair 
Ohio State Fair 
Minnesota State Fair. 
Towa State Fair 
Kansas State Fair. 
Illinois State Fair. 
Missouri State Fair. 


New York State Fair. 
Michigan State Fair 
Oklahoma State Fair. 


Texas State Fair 1, O11, 265 


1930 


It will be noted that the attendance last year was only 
963,566. This resulted from a curtailment on account of very 
severe weather during a part of the period in which the fair 
was being held. The attendance during 1927 was just a little 
above the attendance of 1928, the attendance for 1927 being 
1,028,317. 

This is not a remarkable attendance, everything considered, 
because the Dallas State Fair is perhaps the greatest annual 
exposition in the world. I am glad to make this contribution 
toward having my friend’s figures more comprehensive and 
exact. 

JOHN KERRIGAN, SAMUEL KURZMAN, WILLIAM BENENKE, AND ONE 
ENGLEBERO 

Mr. MICHENER, Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary, and at the request of the chairman of 
that committee, I submit a privileged report from that com- 
mittee, which I send to the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 130 

Resolved, That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and hereby is, 
requested, if not incompatible with the public Interest, to furnish the 
Speaker of the House with answers to the following queries: 

1, What was the report of the investigation of the Treasury Depart- 
ment on which the employment of the following-named prohibition 
agents in New York City was based: John Kerrigan, Samuel Kursman, 
William Benenke, and one Engleberg? 

2. Were the above-named agents recommended for employment by 
the Prohibition Bureau by Samuel 8. Koenig, Republican leader of 
New York County, and who were the other indorsers of thelr character 
and fitness? 

8. Were any of the above-named agents dismissed from the Treas- 
ury service, and reports on which said dismissals were based? 

4. Have any agents been appointed in the Prohibition Unit who have 
had police records? 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this is an adverse report, and 
therefore I move that the resolution do He on the table. 

The motion was agreed to. 

BOARD OF VISITORS, NAVAL ACADEMY 

The SPEAKER. Under authority of section 1081, title 34, 
of the United States Code, the Chair appoints the following 
Members to the Board of Visitors to the Naval Academy. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Mr. Roya C. JOHNSON, of South Dakota; Mr. C. Eris Moors, of 
Ohio; Mr. Harcovurr J. Paatr, of New York; Mr. Jonx M. Evans, 
of Montana; and Mr. WILLIAM A. AYRES, of Kansas, 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 

Simmovicn for two weeks on account of illness, 
ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SHREVE. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 


50 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, 
Thursday, January 30, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, January 30, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
(10.30 a. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON FOREIGN AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Authorizing the appropriation of the sum of $871,655 as the 
contribution of the United States toward the Christopher 
Columbus Memorial Lighthouse at Santo Domingo (II. J. 
Res, 5.) 

To provide for the determination of claims for damages sus- 
tained by the fluctuation of the water levels of the Lake of the 
Woods in certain cases (H. R. 5051). 

COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBOOMMITTEE ON 
INSURANCE AND BANKING 
(10 a. m—Room 452) 

To authorize fraternal and benevolent corporations heretofore 

created by special act of Congress to divide and separate the 
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insurance activities from the fraternal activities by an act of its 
supreme legislative body, subject to the approval of the superin- 
tendent of insurance of the District of Columbia (H. R. 7701). 

To provide a code of insurance law for the District of Colum- 
bia (excepting marine insurance as now provided for by the act 
of March 4, 1922, and fraternal and benevolent insurance associ- 
ations or orders as provided for by the acts of March 8, 1897, 
June 30, 1902, May 29, 1928, December 12, 1928, and December 
20, 1928) (H. R. 3941). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with cer- 
tain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (H. R. 8866). 


COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider bills concerning aliens from countries of the West- 
ern Hemisphere immigrating to the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. BEERS: Committee on Printing. H. Res. 119. A reso- 
lution to provide for the reprinting of House Document No. 132, 
Seventy-first Congress, being a letter from the Secretary of 
the Navy transmitting a report covering the selection of loca- 
tions deemed most suitable for a naval airship base (Rept. No. 
550). Ordered to be printed. 

Mr. MAPES: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8712. A bill to legalize a combined sewer and 
submarine cable constructed under the Grand River near the 
pumping station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 551). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. COLTON: Committee on Roads. H. R. 7585. A bill to 
amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the United 
States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post 
roads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 555). Referred to the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISHER: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 2156. 
A bill authorizing the sale of all of the interest and rights of 
the United States of America in the Columbia Arsenal prop- 
erty, situated in the ninth civil district of Maury County, Tenn., 
and providing that the net fund be deposited in the military 
post construction fund, and for the repeal of Public Law No, 
542 (H. R. 12479), Seventieth Congress; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 558). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN; Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8162. 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act to repeal and reenact 
chapter 100, 1914, Public, No. 108, to provide for the restoration 
of Fort McHenry, in the State of Maryland, and its permanent 
preservation as a national park and perpetual national memo- 
rial shrine as the birthplace of the immortal Star Spangled 
Banner, written by Francis Scott Key for the appropriation 
of the necessary funds, and for other purposes,” approved 
March 3, 1925; without amendment (Rept. No. 559). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. LINTHICUM: Committee on Foreign Affairs, II. R. 
9110. A bill for the grading and classification of clerks in the 
Foreign Service of the United States of America, and provid- 
ing compensation therefor; without amendment (Rept. No. 
560). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary, H. R. 742. A 
bill to prevent desecration of the flag and insignia of the United 
States and to provide punishment therefor; without amendment 
(Rept. No 561). Referred to the House Calendar, 


AND 


COMMITTEES ON 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims, 
bill for the relief of the heirs of the late Frank J. Simmons; 


REPORTS OF PRIVATE BILLS AND 


H. R. 9059. A 
without amendment (Rept. No. 552). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House. 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 9174. A 
bill for the relief of Frank W. Tucker; without amendment 
(Rept No, 553). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 
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Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 396. A bill for 
the relief of J. H. Muus; without amendment (Rept. No. 554). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. DARROW: Committee on Naval Affairs. H. R. 8489. 
A bill for the relief of William C. Gray; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 556). Referred te the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JAMES: Committe on Military Affairs. H. R. 1099. A 
bill to place a retired officer of the Army on the retired list as 
a major general; without amendment (Rept. No. 557). Referred 
to the Committee of the Whole House. 


ADVERSE REPORTS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. Res. 130. A 
resolution requesting certain information from the Secretary 
of the Treasury; adverse (Rept. No. 562). Laid on the table. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were referred 
as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 3155) granting a pension to Montie Johnson; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (II. R. 8583) for the relief of the State of Maine; Com- 
mittee on Nayal Affairs discharged, and referred to the Commit- 
tee on Claims, 

A bill (H. R. 9118) granting a pension to Beulah R. Hemphill; 
Committee on Invalid Pensions discharged, and referred to the 
Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 9297) to amend the na- 
tional prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9298) to prevent disclosure of 
confidential information the physician receives from the patient 
for whom medicinal liquor is prescribed; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9299) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a bridge 
across the Missouri River at or near Decatur, Nebr.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. PITTENGER: A bill (H. R. 9300) to authorize the 
Postmaster General to hire vehicles from village delivery car- 
riers; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 9801) to provide for the 
relinquishment by the United States of a certain tract of land 
to the borough of Stonington, in the county of New London, in 
the State of Connecticut; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HAMMER: A bill (H. R. 9302) for the establishment 
of a United States industrial reformatory; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. JAMES (by request of the War Department): A bill 
(H. R. 9303) to authorize funds for the construction of a build- 
ing at Corozal, Canal Zone; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. COLTON: A bill (H. R. 9304) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other 
purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Roads. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 9305) to construct a tunnel 
under the Delaware River between the State of Pennsylvania 
and the State of New Jersey; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. WILLIAMSON: A bill (H. R. 9306) to authorize per 
capita payments to the Indians of the Pine Ridge Reservation, 
S. Dak.; to the Committee on Indian Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9307) to create a commission to investigate 
the issuance of fee simple patents to Indians not applying there- 
for, and for other purposes ; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 9808) crediting certain 
employees with fime seryed as employees of third-class post 
offices for the purposes of the civil service retirement laws; to 
the Gommittee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 
232) to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
provide for eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an 
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appropriation therefor,” approved May 21, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. WOOD: Resolution (H. Res. 139) that a subecom- 
mittee of the Committee on Appropriations be designated to 
hold hearings relative to the Mediterranean fruit fly, and for 
other purposes ; to the Committee on Rules. 


MEMORIALS 

Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: : 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: Memorial of the house of representa- 
tives, Commonwealth of Kentucky, urging a change in the so- 
called adjusted service certificate law so that these certificates 
may be payable at once; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 9309) granting a pen- 
sion to Robert Gross; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9310) granting a 
pension to Dexter Aldrich; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9311) granting a pension to Oscar T. Ginn; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9312) granting an increase 
of pension to Cyrus Garfield Fox; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 9313) granting a pension to 
Louisa H. Burch; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R, 9314) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie R. Pratt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: A bill (H. R. 9315) granting a pension to 
Adam Frommer; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9316) granting a pension to Teresa 
Murphy; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9317) granting a pension to Charles B. 
Mullin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9318) granting an inerease 
of pension to Mattie C. Dunham; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9319) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Ida H. Trimble; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: A bill (H. R. 9320) grant- 
ing a pension to Mahala Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9321) to 
extend the benefits of the employers’ liability act of September 
7, 1916. to James Robert Allen; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9322) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary C. Hanley; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARTLEY: Resolution (H. Res. 140) to certify 
Nicholas Casale to be the smallest fighting soldier in the 
American Expeditionary Forces; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs, i 


PETITIONS, ETC. 
Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 
3750. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition from the Quincy O'M. 
Gillmore Camp, No. 16, United Spanish War Veterans, E. M. 
Andrews, commander, urging the enactment of House bill 2562, 


granting an increase of pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3751. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Estill County, Ky., urging the passage of legislation praying 
for increased pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, = 

3752. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of L. M. Hartruett and 50 
or more citizens of the second (Queensboro) New York district, 
urging Congress to pass fayorably upon Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, to increase pensions of Spanish-War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3753. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of George Buel and 76 
other residents of Mendota, III., asking for early passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
Spanish-War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3754. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Crook 
County, Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3755. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of all Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 
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8756. By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Nelson P. 
Bonney and 177 citizens of Chenango County, N. X., asking 
support of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8757. Also, petition of Frank M. Winchell and 71 citizens of 
Delaware County, N. Y., asking support of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8758. Also, petition of Thomas S. Scott and 64 citizens of 
Binghamton, N. Y., asking support of House bill 2562 and Sen- 
ate bill 476, increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

8759. By Mr. CONNERY : Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3760. Also, petition of citizens of Peabody, Mass., asking for 
increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

8761. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Paul B. Hof and 30 other 
indorsers urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bil! 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3762. By Mr. FREE: Petition of Isabel C. Smith, of Palo 
Alto, Calif., and 71 residents of Santa Clara County, Calif., 
urging passage of legislation for the relief of Civil War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3763. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Shawnee 
Lions Club, Shawnee, Okla., fully indorsing Senate bill 2819, 
to create a department of welfare for the blind in the Depart- 
ment of Labor; to the Committee on Labor. 

8764. Also, petition of mayor and general council of the city 
of Atlanta, Ga., urging enactment into legislation of House bill 
2562, granting pensions and certain increases in pensions to 
soldiers, sailors, and nurses of the war with Spain, the Philip- 
pine insurrection, and China relief expedition; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

8765. Also, petition of Independent Petroleum Association of 
America, Ardmore, Okla., urging indorsement of Senate bill 
1752; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3766. By Mr. GREGORY: Petition of Jesse F. Nelson and 23 
other citizens of McCracken County, Ky., urging the passage of 
n bill granting increased pension to veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8767. Also, petition of Ira D. Tucker and 22 other citizens 
of Dublin, Graves County, Ky., urging the speedy consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3768. By Mr. HUGHES: Petition signed by citizens of Par- 
kersburg and vicinity, and submitted by Warren M. Koon, in 
which they urge that the Congress of the United States take 
immediate steps to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3769. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by citizens of 
Lawrence County, Ohio, urging Members of Congress to use 
every endeavor to secure speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

8770. By Mr. HAMMER: Petition of 15 citizens of Union 
County, N. C., urging more liberal pension legislation for Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8771. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by citizens of Oak 
Hill, Ohio, urging Members of Congress to use every endeavor 
to secure speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8772. Also, petition signed by citizens of Proctorville, Ohio, 
urging Members of Congress to use every endeavor to secure 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8773. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Paul M. 
Humble, post commander, Sim Ashburn Post, No, 88, American 
Legion, Groesbeck, Tex., favoring House Joint Resolution 220; 
to the Committee on Rules. 

3774. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citizens 
of Breathitt County, Ky., submitted by Matt J. Long, Elkatawa, 
Ky., in which they urge that the House and Senate pass Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562 at an early date; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

8775. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of T. R. 
Steele, 150 Maple Terrace, Portsmouth, Va., and others, asking 
speedy consideration of and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rate of pension for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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3776. Also, petition of David R. Woodington, 816 Thayor 
Street, Norfolk, Va., and others, asking speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rate of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

83777. Also, petition of M. E. Scott, 3217 Somme Avenue, Nor- 
folk, Va., and others, asking speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rate of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

3778. Also, petition of Samuel Harrell, of 1012 Effingham 
Street, Portsmouth, Va., and George Tynes, of 648 North Street, 
Portsmouth, Va., asking speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3779. Also, petition of J. W. Holland, 207 Court Street, Ports- 
mouth, Va., and others, asking speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension of Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

3780. Also, petition of G. W. Hilton, route 2, box 96, Ports- 
mouth, Va., and others, asking speedy consideration and passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rate of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

3781. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of John Tork and other citi- 
zens of Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legis- 
lation in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3782. Also, petition of Jesse L. Doty and other citizens of 
Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation in 
behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3783. Also, petition of W. L. Bowers and other citizens of 
Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation in 
behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

3784. Also, petition of Ed. M. Kurtz and other citizens of 
Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legislation in 
behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

3785. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 2,000 mem- 
bers of the Moose Lodge of Canton, Ohio, favoring increased 
pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3786. By Mr. MENGES: Petition presented by John D. Fer- 
ree and other citizens of York County, Pa., urging the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, which provide 
increased rates of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3787. By Mr. MOUSER; Petitions of citizens of Findlay, Van 
Buren, North Baltimore, and Rawson, Ohio, asking passage of 
the Spanish-American War pension bill known, as the Knutson 
bill (H. R. 2562); te the Committee on Pensions. 

3788. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of William 
Henry Baumann, president of the Continental Mortgage Guar- 
antee Co., of New York City, opposing the passage of House bill 
8634, providing for the establishment in the Department of the 
Treasury of a Federal building loan board; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

8789. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of C. M. Hanshaw and 
other citizens of Independence and Izard Counties, Ark., urging 
additional pension legislation; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3790. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Carson 
T. Metcalf and 67 other citizens of Greene County, III., protest- 
ing against taking radio station KWKH, of Shreveport, La., 
off the air; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries. 

3791. Also, petition signed by James Bowie and 171 other citi- 
zens of Carrollton, Greene County, III., protesting against tak- 
ing radio station KWKH, Shreveport, La., off the air; to the 
Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

3792. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by E. C. Russell, 
of 791 Nevada Street, Dubuque, Iowa, and 30 other citizens of 
Dubuque, Iowa, urging the passage of legislation which will 
increase the rates of pensions of the Spanish-American War yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8793. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 69 citizens of Clear- 
water, Ewing, and Inman, Nebr., asking for speedy considera- 
tion and passage of pending bills providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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3794. By Mr. SPHAKS: Petition signed by 15 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging support of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8795, Also, petition signed by 51 citizens of Columbus, Ohio, 
urging support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3796. By Mr. ZIHLMAN: Petition of citizens of Hancock, 
Md., urging immediate and favorable action on House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension to 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
THURSDAY, January 30, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst 


Sheppard 
Baird 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 


Kean 
Kendrick 
K 


eyes 

La Follette Simmons 

McKellar Smith 

McMaster Smoot 

M Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 

Robinson, Ind. Watson 

Frazier Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Utah [Mr. KI Nd! is necessarily detained from the Senate 
by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arkansas 
[Mr. Caraway] and the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. BLAINE] 
are absent on business of the Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to announce that my colleague the 
junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is also de- 
tained from the Senate by illness, This announcement may 
stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered to 
their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. COPELAND presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of New York, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Brooklyn 
and New York City, N. Y., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows 
of veterans, which were referred to the Committee on Pensions. 

Mr. GOULD presented a petition of sundry citizens of Blaine 
and Mars Hill, in the State of Maine, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veter- 
ans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. KEAN presented a petition of sundry citizens of Newark 
and vicinity, in the State of New Jersey, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veter- 
ans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented a memorial of members of 
the Brown Memorial Presbyterian Church, of Baltimore, Md., 
remonstrating against any revision of the existing calendar un- 
less a proviso be included definitely guaranteeing the preserva- 
tion of the continuity of the weekly cycle without the insertion 
of blank days, which was referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. NVE presented 62 resolutions adopted by branches of the 
North Dakota Federation of the General Federation of Women’s 
Clubs, favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed World 
Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by the 
Common Council of the city of Detroit, Mich., fayoring the pas- 
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sage of legislation designating October 11 as a memorial day for 
Gen. Casimir Pulaski, Revolutionary War hero, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on the Library. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Lodge No. 8, Inter- 
national Shipmasters’ Association of the Great Lakes at Marine 
City, and Harbor No. 14, International Shipmasters’ Associa- 
tion of the Great Lakes, at St. Clair, in the State of Michigan, 
protesting against the passage of legislation to provide for the 
establishment of shipping commissioners at ports on the Great 
Lakes, which were referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the Chamber of Commerce, of Menominee, Mich., remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation to provide for the establish- 
ment of shipping commissioners at ports on the Great Lakes, 
which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

FAMINE CONDITIONS IN CHINA 


Mr. HARRIS. I present a telegram in the nature of a petition 
from Claude L. Whaley, president of the Macon (Ga.) Kiwanis 
Club, urging the Government to give relief to famine conditions 
in China, which I ask may be referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations and printed in the Recorp, 

There being no objection, the telegram was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 

[Telegram] 
MACON, GA., January 15, 1880. 
Senator W. J. HARRIS, 
Washington, D. C.: 

Kiwanis Club of Macon by resolution to-day respectfully urge our 
Government to take immediately every possible step to assist in allevi- 
ating appalling famine conditions in China. Feel sure you will use 
the power of your high office at once to the end that human beings 
may not perish from hunger. This club stands ready to assist in any 
way it can, 

CLAUDE L. WHALEY, 
President Macon Kiwanis Olub. 


OIL AND COAL LANDS IN ALASKA 


Mr. BINGHAM. I ask unanimous consent to present, in the 
nature of a petition or memorial, a resolution passed by the 
Commercial Club of Ketchikan, Alaska, with regard to changing 
the laws relating to coal and oil lands in Alaska. As it is brief 
and important, I ask that it may be referred to the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs and printed at the proper 
place in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


KETCHIKAN, ALASKA, February 8, 1929. 
CHAIRMAN SENATÐ COMMITTEE ON TERRITORIES, 
Washington, D. 0. 

Dear Sin: This club has given study to and has indorsed the fol- 
lowing resolution which originated with and was adopted by the Cor- 
dova (Alaska) Chamber of Commerce at its regular meeting on De- 
cember 7, 1928. 

“ Resolved, That it is for the greatest good of the Territory of Alaska, 
and it is absolutely necessary to its development, that all leasing laws 
relating to oil or coal lands and the act of Congress of 1912 relating 
to placer ground be repealed, and that the Territory of Alaska be again 
placed under the former laws relating to the acquisition of public lands 
for mining use under which the western part of the United States has 
been developed and made populous and prosperous,” 

Yours respectfully, 
COMMERCIAL CLUB OF KETCHIKAN, 
By Frank S. SHELTON, Secretary. 


REFERENCE OF CERTAIN PAPERS 


Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented papers to accompany the 
bill (S. 2877) to authorize the Secretary of War to grant a right 
of way for street purposes upon and across the Holabird Quar- 
termaster Depot Military Reservation, in the State of Mary- 
land, heretofore introduced by him, which were referred to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a paper to accompany the bill (S. 2878) 
to authorize Brig. Gen. William S. Thayer, Auxiliary Officers’ 
Reserve Corps, and Brig. Gen, William H. Welch, Auxiliary 
Officers’ Reserve Corps, to accept the awards of the French 
Legion of Honor, heretofore introduced by him, which was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


1930 


Mr. SMOOT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported sundry nominations in the Cus- 
toms Service, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar, 

BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 8862) granting an increase of pension to Marion 
J. Ellis (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3363) to remit the duties on certain materials im- 
ported for the use of the Georgia State College for Women; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

A bill (S. 3364) to provide for payment of the cost of pil- 
grimages to foreign cemeteries to certain mothers and widows 
of members of the military and naval forces of the United 
States; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. KHAN: 

A bill (S. 8365) authorizing certain importers of sugar into 
the United States from the Argentine Republic during the 
year 1920 to submit claims to the Court of Claims; and 

A bill (S. 8866) directing the Court of Claims to reopen the 
case of the city of Cape May, N. J., against the United States, 
No. E-618, and readjudicate the issues therein upon the plead- 
ings and the evidence heretofore submitted to said court in 
sald cause; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr, THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 8367) amending section 1 of “An act to establish 
two United States narcotic farms for the confinement and 
treatment of persons addicted to the use of habit-forming 
narcotic drugs who have been convicted of offenses against 
the United States, and for other purposes" (Public, No, 672, 
70th Cong.), approved January 19, 1929; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH: 

A bill (S. 3868) granting a pension to Sarah Ida Barnes 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3370) granting an increase of pension to Anna 
Spinner; to the Committee on Pensions. 


By Mr. VANDENBERG: 
A bill (S. 3371) to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended ; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 


ALLOWANCES OF RETIRED ENLISTED MEN 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I ask leave to introduce 
a bill for reference to the Military Affairs Committee, to read- 
just the allowances of-retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. In that connection I ask also to have re- 
ferred to the committee. and printed in the Recorp a letter 
relating to this matter. 

There being no objection, the bill (S. 3369) to readjust the 
allowances of retired enlisted men of the Army, Navy, and 
Murine Corps was read twice by its title and, with the accom- 
panying letter, referred to the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and the letter was ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 


[The Retired Men's News, a national monthly, published by General 
Harrison Gray Otis Post, No, 1537, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the 
United States, of Los Angeles, Calif.] 

ARCADIA, CALIF., January 21, 1930. 

The Hon. Sauunt M. SHORTRIDGE, 

Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR: As a friend to the ex -service man, especially the 
Spanish War veteran, I respectfully request your kind aid to us in 
connection with the following: 

II. R. 2668, introduced in the House by Congressman W. FRANK 
Jans, seeks to give a decent living allowance to retired enlisted men, 
who number approximately 10,000 that have served 30 or more years. 

As we are mostly Spanish War veterans, and realizing your friendli- 
ness to this class of veteran, we feel you will more readily under- 
stand our request and favor us by Introducing a similar measure in 
the Senate. 

Kindly do not confuse this with the proposed pay adjustment for the 
service, Even if this proposed pay adjustment is enacted, it will bene- 
fit the lower grade enlisted man on the retired list almost next to 
nothing. For this reason we are especially interested in the increase 
in allowances. 

Thanking you for your consideration, I am, very respectfully, 
J. H. HOEPPEL, Manager. 
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PRESERVATION OF SARATOGA BATTLE FIELD 


Mr. COPELAND submitted the following concurrent resolu- 
tion (S. Con. Res, 24), which was referred to the Committee on 
Military Affairs: 


Be it resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concur- 
ring), That a select committee be appointed by the President of the 
Senate, to act with a similar committee to be appointed by the Speaker 
of the House, to discuss and devise ways and means for the preserva- 
tion of the Saratoga battle field, in the State of New York, as a 
national shrine, commemorating this famous battle of our war of inde- 
pendence, such committee to consist on the part of the House of five 
members: Be it further 

Resolwed, That the sum of $10,000 be hereby appropriated for the 
expenses of the committee, such sum to be drawn upon vouchers ap- 
proved by the chairman of said committee, 


REPRESENTATIVE CHARLES M. STEDMAN, OF NORTH CAROLINA 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, on yesterday the Washington 
Star announced that Maj. CHARLES M. STEDMAN, a Member of 
the House of Representatives from the State of North Carolina, 
who is 89 years old, had made the statement that he would 
not be a.candidate for reelection to Congress. The paper also 
states, which is true, that Major STEDMAN is the last ex-soldier 
on either side of the conflict of 1861-65 now in Congress. The 
last of the Union troops was Senator Warren, the last of the 
Confederate troops Major StepMan. A picture was made some 
time ago of these two distinguished Americans side by side. 
One had worn the blue and the other had worn the gray. 

Sixty-five years have come and gone since the roar of mus- 
ketry and the thunder of artillery died away and the War be- 
tween the States was ended. Brave men on opposing sides had 
fought for four years for the settlement of two questions that 
had never been settled until that war settled them, the ques- 
tion of slavery and the question of secession. Doctor Elliott, 
a northern man, in his history of our country said that these 
questions were never settled until the war settled them. 

Here was a remarkable situation that two men, one from 
the North and one from the South, fighting on opposing sides 
in the great war in the settlement of a question which would 
fix finally and forever the status of the Federal Union, later 
in the Capital of a great and reunited people should serve to- 
gether, one from the North and one from the South, working 
together for the good of our common country. We all greatly 
respected and loved Senator Warren, a fine specimen of Ameri- 
can manhood. 

I have known Major Srepman for a number of years. He 
has been pointed out many times as the man who looked most 
like Robert E. Lee. General Lee was his chieftain. He fol- 
lowed him nobly and bravely during the War between the States. 
Major StepMAN is an able man, a man of deep convictions and 
a man of superb courage, a product of the chivalric South when 
knighthood was in flower. Now, God bless him. He is ap- 
proaching his ninetieth year and we all regret to see him leave 
the work that he has been doing so ably and well. He carries 
with him not only our high respect and great esteem but our 
love. He has grown old nobly, grandly, serenely, and joy- 
ously. He is the most cheerful and patient of men, always 
abounding in good cheer. 

In his passing out of Congress, Mr. President, the last of 
those who followed Grant and the last of those who followed 
Lee will have gone out of the Congress of our country. What 
a contribution they have made to the history of their country! 
What strong, stalwart manhood is represented by the two of 
them, citizens of the greatest country in all the world! Our 
internal differences all settled once and for all, we are, in deed 
and in truth, a reunited people; and, as I have said here be- 
fore, one people, one country, one flag. 

Mr. President, for those who love Major SrepmMan and who 
hail from the section that followed Lee and Jackson, I want 
to say to my comrades in the service here that the South stands 
ready to follow faithfully wherever Old Glory bares her beauty 
to the breeze. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I hope the Senate will indulge 
me for a moment while I express in behalf of the people of 
North Carolina my appreciation of the eloquent tribute the 
Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hxriux] has paid to Major 
STEDMAN. 

When first I came to this body, Mr. President, a large per- 
centage of its membership was composed of men who had borne 
arms and who had participated in the Civil War upon one side 
or the other in that tremendous conflict. All of those have 
passed away. Probably neither this body nor the House of 
Representatives will ever again have a Member who was ac- 
tively engaged in that great struggle. But few of them remain. 
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Major Sr AN is one of that few. The people of North Caro- 
lina not only have taken delight in honoring him but he has 
enjoyed the friendship and the love of our people to a very 
remarkable degree. About 20 years ago he was elected to the 
House of Representatives. He has had no opposition in our 
party for his seat since that time, and, Mr. President, if he 
desired to do so, he could remain a Member of the House 
without opposition in North Carolina to the last minute of his 
life. 

Major STEDMAN is an able man, a great man, the very embodi- 
ment of chivalry and of honor. His career during the Civil 
War was one which won him honor and distinction. No braver 
man ever walked the earth than Major STEDMAN ; no more faith- 
ful, patriotic citizen ever lived in the State of North Carolina 
than Major StepmMan. No citizen has been born to that State 
in my day and generation who was so universally loved as is 
Major Srepaan to-day by every man, woman, and child in that 
State. The time that the Senate has spent paying tribute to 
this great man has not been wasted. A nation that does not 
cherish the memory of its great men, Mr, President, is a nation 
that must eventually perish from the earth. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I notice in one of the Washing- 
ton newspapers this morning it is stated that the Committee on 
the District of Columbia is divided on the prohibition question, 
and the article puts me down on the side of those who are called 
the “wets.” I thought I had previously made my position plain, 
but before I proceed I will say that if those who were instru- 
mental in having me made a member of the Committee on the 
District of Columbia have the slightest idea that I could be 
classed as a wet, as is stated by this newspaper, if it is their 
desire, I shall take great pleasure in resigning from member- 
ship on that committee. 

The article to which I refer speaks of the Howell bill. If 
those who are opposed to that measure expect to defeat it by my 
vote, either as a member of that committee or as a Member of 
this body, they will be very much mistaken. On the 16th day 
of this month I made a statement, which is recorded in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record at page 1709, as follows: 


I hope those who have charge of the enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment will get what they ask for in the way of appropriations. 
So far as my vote goes, I expect to vote for whatever amount of money 
they want, without limit. I expect to vote for whatever laws are 
offered to assist in the enforcement of this law, which I believe to be 
constitutional. Under no conditions or cireumstances would I or shall 
I ever cast a ballot to deprive any man of the right of trial by jury. 
I shall not discuss that now, but at the proper time I shall give my 
reasons for that position. I want to see all the laws enforced, 


That is my position, Mr. President, on the prohibition ques- 
tion. 

When a man does not know how his State stands on a propo- 
sition it is his duty to do what, after careful consideration, he 
believes to be for the best interests of those people; but when 
the people of a State have expressed themselves at the ballot box 
in favor of a certain measure or policy a true representative 
urries out to the best of his ability that vote. 

But, whether my State is a prohibition State or not, my peo- 
ple vote for prohibition, and I shall not as a Member of this 
body vote to amend or to repeal the eighteenth amendment or 
any section of the Volstead law. No matter what my individual 
opinion may be, that is my position as a Member of this body. 

I shall vote for any bill that will help abate the vice and 
crime that is rampant in this city and that is being winked at 
by higher-up officials. I do not have to be told what I am talk- 
ing about; I know what I am talking about. And when the 
daughter or son of one of those who dispute what I say comes 
home drunk—dead or worse—they will believe. If the Howell 
bill will remove from certain apartment houses and from other 
places dens of vice and corruption of the meanest and worst 
kind which are being operated and where vice is practiced night 
after night in this city, then I am for the Howell bill; and the 
newspaper this morning in its report is very much mistaken 
when it indicates to the contrary. 

Mr, President, I made a statement on this floor in reference 
to whisky and dope being sold within the shadow of the Capitol 
of this Nation. I have in my hand a clipping from a news- 
paper stating that the old Mades Hotel, a great place in its day, 
was padlocked a few days ago. That old hotel is nearer the 
Capitol than the place where $5,000 worth of dope was taken a 
few days ago. 

I also have in my hand another newspaper clipping stating 
that the law-enforcement plan in this city is called a boon by 
the people dealing in real estate. In that article, Mr. President, 
these people admit, so far as certain vices are concerned, the 
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very thing that I charged upon this floor. I have, if you please, 
four other articles, which I ask permission to have printed in 
the Recorp, and in order to make my own position more clear, 
if it be possible, I ask to have published in the Recorp an inter- 
view printed yesterday in the New York Herald Tribune, which 
was given out by me, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the interview 
and the articles referred to will be printed in the Recorp. 

The interview and articles are as follows: 

[From the New York Herald Tribune, Wednesday, January 29, 1930] 

Senator Coin BLEAsSE, Democrat, of South Carolina: 

“T am a great believer in the people and in the rule of the people, 
and I believe in submitting whenever practicable all questions to the 
people for their decision; and I think the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead law should have been submitted to the people. Had they 
so been submitted, and the majority of the white people of this country 
voted for them, they would be obeyed and as well enforced to-day as any 
other law on our statute books or in our Constitution. 

“T believe in the election of judges by the people, and I believe in the 
election of all officers, from President of the United States to the coro- 
ner of each county, by a popular vote of the white people of this coun- 
try. I have so advocated in the legislature of my State, on the floor of 
the Senate, and on many occasions on the rostrum. 

“If a proposition should be submitted to the Senate to submit any 
question to the American people for settlement I shall certainly cast 
my vote for it. 

“TF will vote against the repeal of the eighteenth amendment if the 
proposition is submitted to the Senate, but I shall never vote to deprive 
the people of my country of having the privilege to decide any question 
by a majority of their votes, and when my State casts her vote for or 
against any measure I shall abide by the expression of my people 
through their ballot.” 


{From the Washington Post, January 24, 1930] 


PADLOCK ORDER ASKED FOR FAMED OLD Hore.—Liquor CHARGES PLACED 
AGAINST Maps, ONCE CAPITAL FAVORITE 


The Mades Hotel at 300 Pennsylvania Avenue NW., one-time haunt 
of Washington's socially prominent, again came into the public eye yes- 
terday when the Goverment filed papers in the District Supreme Court 
seeking to padlock the establishment for a year for alleged violation of 
the national prohibition act. 

Pending hearing on the petition to padiock, Justice Alfred A. Wheat 
issued a temporary injunction restraining the owners and occupants 
from violating the law. Those named as defendants are Mirtello Bell, 
operator of the hotel; William O. Bell, Ellen Stanley, and Thomas 
Yarbro, employees, and Franklin D. Mades, owner. 

Action of United States Attorney Leo A. Rover and Capt. Harold W. 
Orcutt follows a raid on the establishment several weeks ago by Sergt. 
Oscar Letterman and his vice squad. At that time the police alleged 
they found considerable liquor and made several arrests. 

Shortly before the raid the hostelry received considerable publicity as 
the result of the death of William Sykes. The man, who died shortly 
after he was taken to the hospital, was discovered in an alley in the 
rear of the hotel, while certain articles of his clothing were found in the 
place. Six men are under indictment on charges of manslaughter in 
connection with the death of Sykes, and on Tuesday one of these, Henry 
King, was sentenced to 180 days in jail on a charge of haying assaulted 
the Government's principal witness in the case. 

The Mades Hotel is probably the last of those hostelries, in and about 
the National Capital, which date their opening to ante-bellum days. 
Erected in 1848 by Charles B. Mades, sr., the building has been con- 
tinuously used ever since, more than 81 years, as a hotel. 

For 27 years the elder Mades conducted the establishment and then 
in 1875 passed the management to his eldest son, Charles B., jr., who 
held it for 43 years, or until his death in 1918, The father died in 
1915. 

With the passing of Charles, jr,, the heirs, two brothers and three 
sisters, all of whom are still living and residents of Washington, decided 
to place the famous old hotel on the auction block. They are Franklin 
D. and Nicholas A. Mades, Mrs. Minnie McDermott, Mrs. J. A. Spring- 
man, and Mrs, Louis Luh. 

Mades, or, as it was more commonly known during the Harrison, 
Cleveland, and McKinley administrations, * Bennie’s Place,“ a nickname 
given Charles Mades, jr., gained a national reputation for the excellence 
of its cuisine, 

It was there that fowl were killed on the premises, dressed, and 
cooked while the epicurean waited, while frogs and fresh-water fish were 
taken from a fountain in the rear, skinned or sealed, and served the 
awaiting diner. 

Men famous in the legislative, political, and financial history of the 
country have at one time or another made Mades Hotel their headquar- 
ters. A quorum of the Senate was not an uncommon attendance at the 
famous tavern, 
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Speaker Tom Reed, Senators Voorhees, Turpie, Blackburn, Hanna, 
and Penrose were frequenters of Mades. It was also a favorite haunt 
for members of the fourth estate. 


{From the Washington Dally News, January 24, 19301 
LAW-ENPORCEMENT PLAN CALLED Boon BY RBALTORS 
By Martha Strayer 


Washington real-estate dealers handling large rental businesses belleve 
cooperation between the real estate board and the District attorney's 
office may help the local law-enforcement situation. 

They also believe it may solve some of their own difficulties as regards 
renting properties to law violators. 

The News called upon a number of prominent real-estate firme for 
comment on the offer of John A. Petty, secretary of the real estate 
board, to open the records of his office to District Attorney Rover. 
Here is what some of them say: 

McKeever & Goss, 1416 K Street NW.: “ We are heartily in sympathy 
with this move. We have had trouble with rentals in a number of 
instances, where tenants have turned out to be law violators, though 
when we rented to them they gave apparently satisfactory references. 

“In possibly three different cases we have had notifications from the 
Diatrict attorney that property was being illegally used, and in each of 
these cases we ousted the tenants and no padlock was put on. 

“It is difficult for realtors to keep track of law violators. Coopera- 
tion with the District attorney certainly should help and will have our 
fullest support.” 

Wm. S. Phillips Co., 1501 K Street NW.: “ We are heartily in accord 
with the proposition and will cooperate 100 per cent. We have had 
some experiences ourselves that have been rather sad, and we think the 
plan now suggested should help both realtors and law-enforcement 
officials, 

“There has been considerable difficulty in keeping track of law vio- 
lators seeking to rent properties for Illegal purposes.“ 

Howensteln Bros., Seventh and H Streets NE.: This situation has 
caused n lot of trouble for real-estate brokers. People renting property 
for Megal purposes give fictitious names and even fictitious addresses, 
and it is very hard to check up on them. 

“Wherever we have found out that such tenants were occupying 
property managed or owned by us we have always tried to get them out 
as quickly as possible. We have turned down quite a few applications 
to rent property because we have been suspicious of the purpose for 
which the property was wanted. 

“We don't know whether or not this plan will help, but we will be 
giad to do everything we can to cooperate.” 


{From the Washington Dally News, January 29, 1930] 


TWXI- vd. Moxrn LULL IN BUILDING Here ORDERED BY WARDMAN—CON- 
STRUCTION LBADER FINDS CONSTRUCTION Has Passep Demaxnp—He Is 
OPTIMISTIC OVER PROSPECTS ror 1931, AND RECOMMENDS REALTY 
INVESTING—BuILDING COSTS TO Rise—CaprTaList Sees 5-Day WEEK, 
WITH Haun RENTS AS THE RESULT; CITES Tight Monsey 

By Alfred P. Reck 

Large building construction in Washington is practically suspended 
und will not be resumed for at least 12 months. 

This statement was made to the News to-day by Harry Wardman, one 
of the most extensive builders in the District, and a man who has 
been dominant in the construction of many of the great apartment 
houses, office buildings, and residential sections of Washington, 


“NO DEMAND FOR YRAR 


" With the present condition of the money market we can not build 
on expectations. We must build only to meet immediate demands, and 
there are no demands and there will not be for 12 months or more. 

“When Washington grows enough to fill apartments and office build- 
ings already constructed, building will start again, but not until then.“ 


[From the Washington Star, January 19, 

AMEESTS AND Fines IN Disraicr Nearby Dovuste 
AUTOMORILE Lanan CONTRIBUTING Factor, BUT 
INFLUNNCE—POPULATION AND Potten Also Snow 
or Force Jumps From $1,382,020 ro $3,141,545 N 
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ix 10 Years— 
Dry Law Has 
IxckEAsES— Cost 
Ducane 


At the end of 10 years of prohibition the police department yesterday 
produced a dazzling array of statistics bearing on liquor violations In 
this decade, as well as the ramifications of law breaking in its varied 


other forms. 
drawn : 

Arrests have more than doubled since the advent of prohibition, 
police courg fines are nearly twice as great, the District jail Is handling 
more than three times as many prisoners, the police force bas been 
increased by more than 550 men, and the cost of operating and main- 
taining it has Jumped $1,759,000, 

Prohibition, of course, is not alone to blame, in the opinion of police 
officials, though it is a factor to be reckoned in present conditions. ‘The 


And in the analysis the following picture was graphically 
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Population, it was pointed out, grew in that period from 455,400 to 
550,000, and the automobile increased proportionately, both contributing 
to the large advance in the number of arrests. 


AUTOMOBILE BIG FACTOR 


The police department reports show that in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, which had slightly less than six months of the effect 
of the prohibition law, there was a total of 48,930 arrests, whereas 
in the 1929 Oscal year ending June 30, last, the arrests totaled 121,577. 
Of this 121,577, however, 57,400 were for violation of the traffic regu- 
lations, which is compared with 16,898 arrests for the same offenses in 
the 1920 fiscal year. Thus it was shown that the automobile has been 
the greatest individual contributor to the growth of the police blotter. 

Despite this fact, arrests for violation of the liquor laws Increased 
tremendously. In 1920 there were 354 arrests for violation of the 
Volstead Act aud 3,717 for violation of the Sheppard law, which in- 
cludes Intoxication and drinking in public and, up to 1925, driving an 
automobile under the influence of liquor. In 1929, however, the arrests 
for violation of the Volstead law totaled 5.217, an increase of 4,863. 
Arrests for infractions of the Sheppard law showed an even greater 
gain, the number in 1929 totaling 14,056, or 10,339 more than in 1920. 

The arrests for violations of the prohibition law included selling. 
illegal possession, manufacturing, and transporting of liquor. Police 
department records show there were 159 arrests for selling in 1920 com- 
pared with 1,077 in 1929; 99 for transporting in 1920 compared with 
912 in 1929; 21 for illegal possession in 1920 compared with 3.126 in 
1929 ; and 41 for manufacturing in 1920 compared with 71 in 1929. 
TWENTY-EIGHT THOUSAND FOUR HUNDRED AND BIGHTY-ONE GALLONS SEIZED 


As no records were kept by the police of the seizures in the early 
years of prohibition, quantity of liquor confiscated in 1920 is unknown. 
In 1924, the first year that records are available, the figures show 
seizures amounting to 14,341 gallons. The quantity seized in the 1929 
fiscal year amounted to 28,481 gallons. 

Felonies and misdemeanors not included in the liquor law violations 
likewise showed a gain in the 10-year period ; misdemeanors, such as dis- 
orderly conduct, petit larceny, and other violations jumping from 21,082 
in 1920 to 30,760 in 1929, and felonies increasing from 2,862 to 4,775 in 
that period. 

The share of the prohibition law in this situation can not be meas- 
ured, although it is regarded as a factor by the police, just as the 
automobile and rising standards of luxury are factors, even as the moral 
let down resultant from the World War is a factor. 

The increased arrests, naturally, are reflected in the number of pris- 
oners handled by the jail and other penal institutions, as well as the 
fines imposed in police court. Here, too, the automobile which is re- 
sponsible for the growing arrests for traffic violations, has been a decided 
contributing factor, though liquor has played its part. 


PINES NEARLY DOUBLE 


In the 1920 fiscal year the police court imposed fines amounting to 
$247,153. The figure for the last fiscal year was $492,231. 

Records of the board of public welfare show that the jail in the 1920 
fiscal year handled 3,487 prisoners, while the number last year reacted 
12,247. Of these 12,247 prisoners 583 were charged with violation of 
the prohibition law and 515 with intoxication. 

The police force, however, has not grown in proportion to the number 
of arrests, In 1920 there were 934 on the roster of the department, 
and in 1929 the number was slightly under 1,400. The cost of operat- 
ing and maintaining the force increased in these years from $1,382,020 
in 1920 to $3,141,545 in 1929. 

Washington went “dry” legally three years in advance of national 
prohibition, the Sheppard law, which became effective November 1, 1917, 
making it a desert, but in this 3-year interim arrests also showed an 
increase, with liquor violations mounting from year to year. In 1916, 
the year preceding the Sheppard law, there were 9,394 arrests for 
intoxication, and the following year the figure was raised to 9,648. 
Then in 1919, before the Volstead law became effective, there was a 
decline to 6,650, and a further decline in 1920 to 3,565, but last year 
the unprecedented total of 13,942 was reached. 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, January 19, 1930] 


Corp Wave BEINGS Greater ACTIVITY To Liquor Ramers—LerresMan 
Squap Rams INN von SECOND TIME IN 4-DAY PERIOD—ELNVEN MEN 
TAKEN IN ANOTHER STROKE—POLICEMAN REPORTS CAPTURE OF 47 
HALY GALLONS IN RAG-COVERED WAGON 


Snow-covered thoroughfares and freezing temperatures halted neither 
rum traffickers nor raiding police yesterday and last night in a series of 
liquor-law arrests and seizures in various parts of the city. 

For the second time within four days Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman and 
the members of his squad, Detective Richard J. Cox and Policeman J. A. 
Mostyn and G. A. McCarron, yesterday raided the Hollywood Inn on New 
York Avenue NW., near Thirteenth Street. They sald they selzed about 
a pint of liquor. 

Harry Summers, 26 years, of Emerson Street, near Sixth Street NW.. 
alleged proprietor of the place, was arrested charged with possession 
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and with maintaining a nulsance. He was taken to the first precinct 
station house and held for bond. 
Summers was released on a $1,000 bond Thursday after being arrested 
by the Letterman squad, 
ELEVEN TAKEN IN RAID 


In a second raid last night the same officers arrested Lawrence Alex- 
ander Bell, colored, of Sixth Street, near S Street NW., on a charge of 
maintaining a nuisance. He and 10 men found in his place were 
taken to the eighth precinct police station, Ten were charged with dis- 
orderly conduct. They left $5 cash bonds each. 

All the elements conspired against William Ferguson, colored, of 
Harvard Street NW., near Sherman Avenue, last night as his horse 
plodded along Nichols Avenue, near Vista Street SE. 

It so happened that William had a load of rags in his wagon, and 
also a load of liquor all nicely covered to protect it against the cold, 
Policeman L. Christensen, of the eleventh precinct, said. Policeman 
Christensen was always curious about rags, and when they are being 
collected on a very cold day he is uncommonly curious. He found 47 
one-half gallon jars under the pile of rags, he reported, and William 
was charged with transportation and possession. 


DRIVER HELD BY POLICE 


Because a man entering an apartment at Fourteenth and Fairmont 
Streets NW. at 9 o'clock last night glanced furtively behind him several 
times, Eighth Precinct Policeman H. M. Smith awaited the man's de- 
parture, trailed the automobile in which he said he saw the man enter, 
and halted the machine at Fourteenth and Swan Streets NW. on charges 
of failing to stop at a red light. 

The driver, Joseph B. McDonnell, 26 years old, of Eighteenth Street, 
near T Street NW., was charged with possession and transportation of 
1 pint of liquor reported found in the car. 

Twelve colored men were arrested in a raid on a Sixth Street house, 
near S. Street NW., at 11 o'clock last night by Policemen R. J. Cox, G. C. 
McCarron, and J. A. Mostyn, of Sergt. O. J. Letterman’s squad. Law- 
rence A. Bell, 80 years old, was charged with operating a disorderly 
house and booked at the eighth precinct station with 11 others charged 
with disorderly conduct. Police said Bell had been arrested twice on 
liquor charges during the week. 

Three women and five men were booked on liquor charges at the fourth 
precinct as the result of raids in the southwest section yesterday and 
last night. 

Mrs. Mary Miller, 30 years old, was arrested at her home on Four-and- 
a-half Street, near H Street, and charged with sale and possession. A 
pint of liquor was reported seized. Police stated that the woman made 
sales to undercover agents. 

THREE DETECTIVES STAGE STROKE 


In a raid on a house on Golden Street, near Ninth Street, Herman L. 
Wilson, colored, 22, and Arthur Buckner, colored, 53, were arrested on 
gale and possession charges and a half gallon of alleged liquor was 
seized. Josephine Barnes, 40; Clarence Cook, 40; and Richard Walfield, 
54, all colored, were arrested in a raid on a house on G Street, near 
Third Street. Sale and possession charges were booked against Thomas 
L. Hall, colored, 36, following his arrest at his home on Liberty Street, 
near Ninth Street, while Teresa Miller, 45, also colored, was arrested 
and charged with possession of a half gallon of liquor at her home on 
M Street, near First Street. The raids were conducted by Detectives 
Robert J. Barrett, E. A. Truscott, and N. G. Thayer. 

Charges of possession of 21 gallons of liquors were placed against 
Daniel Frazier, colored, 48 years old, and Maude Nash, colored, 28 years 
old, upon their arrest at 10.05 o'clock yesterday morning at an Eighth 
Street residence, near U Street NW., by Pighth Precinct Detectives 
W. R. Laflin and William McEwen. 

John Harris, colored, 35 years old, was arrested in his Twelfth Street 
residence, near W Street NW., at 8.30 o'clock last night by Eighth 
Precinct Policeman B. F. Howze on charges of possession of 7½ gallons 
of liquor. 


[From the Washington Post, Saturday, January 25, 19301 


Paix SLUGS WOMAN IN ROBBING Stores—Victim KNOCKED UNCONSCIOUS 
WEHEN BANDITS ENTER TO LOOT REGISTER—GROCERY Sars Is RIFLED 


Two daring hold-ups, one successful, the other frustrated for a reason 
unknown, but only after a young woman had been slugged into uncon- 
sciousness, and both undoubtedly perpetrated by the same pair of young 
desperadoes, occupied the attention of Headquarters Detectives James C. 
Collins and John Wise, not to mention the entire personnel of Nos. 2 
and 9 precincts, last night. 

While passing the Peoples Chain Store Cleaners at the corner of 
Sixth and H Streets NE. about 7.15 o’clock, Arthur Dreher, of Capitol 
Heights, glanced Into the store and saw a young woman huddled in a 
heap in the middle of the floor. 

The lights in the store were on. 


Opening the door, he found Miss 
Frances Stark, 26 years old, of 901 Twentieth Street NW., unconscious, 
with a bleeding abrasion under the hair line of the forehead. 

Mr. Dreher notified police headquarters and then the Casualty Hos- 


pital. Detectives Collins and Wise arrived upon the scene before the 
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ambulance, and the girl was taken to the hospital, where she regained 
consciousness long enough to state that she believed her assailants to 
be young men. She is expected to recover. 

Miss Stark stated that she was in the act of closing the store for 
the night, and when she heard the door open back of her did not even 
take the trouble to turn around, taking it for granted that it was a 
customer, She stated that one of the young men spoke to her, and 
as she turned struck her over the head. How long she lay upon the 
floor before being discovered by Mr. Dreher she was unable to say. 

The young robbers, however, had been foiled, for they left the piace 
without the receipts of the store for the day. In fact, Miss Stark 
had removed the money, totaling $55, from the cash register and was 
still clutching it in her hand when she regained consciousness at the 
hospital. 

Brandishing revolvers, two nattily attired young men, believed to be 
the same pair, boldly entered the Sanitary Grocery Co. store at Ninth 
and R Streets NW. a few minutes before 6 o'clock last night, brushed 
two negro women customers aside, held up the two employees, and 
rifled the cash drawer of its contents. 

Headquarters police, summoned a few minutes later by Herbert 
Early, 50 years old, of 1358 Fairmont Street NW., manager of the 
store, scoured the neighborhood, but were unable to find a trace of 
the pair. 

Two colored women had just come in the store and were being waited 
on by Mr. Early and his assistant, Carl Walsh, 22 years old, of 55 M 
Street NW., Mr. Early told police. “A moment later the two robbers 
walked leisurely in,“ Mr. Early said, “and suddenly whipped out a 
pistol apiece, telling Walsh and me to stick em up. They shoved the 
women out of their way, emptied my pockets of the $15 I bad, and 
when I obeyed their commands to open the cash drawer one of the men 
stepped forward to take everything in the register, about $49.” 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, January 12, 1930] 


HIGHER TAXES Seen IF POLICE Pay Is RaisED—SIMMONS, OF NEBRASKA, 
Is SURE WAGE Increase WILL Be COSTLY—SEVEN Cents MORE PER 
HUNDEKD CITED—DISTRICT Key MAN ASKS CAPITAL RESIDENTS -THEIR 
CHOICE—ATTENTION CALLED TO REST OP BUDGET—COMMITTEE CHAIR- 
MAN Pol xrs OuT MEASURES PENDING ToTaL $25,000,000 


Representative ROBERT G. Simmons (Republican), of Nebraska, the 
key man in Congress, so far as District expenditures are concerned, put 
a practical business proposition up to the local taxpayers yesterday, and 
he now is waiting for their reaction. 

He asked them, in effect, whether they are willing to pay an increased 
real-estate tax in order that the pay of Washington police and firemen 
may be raised. 

He estimated that to give the policemen and firemen an average raise 
of about $400, as has been recommended by the commissioners, would 
add $900,000 a year to the cost of running the District government. 
And in order to raise this, he said, the real-estate tax of $1.70 on every 
$100 of assessed value would have to be increased to $1.77. 


ALTERNATIVE IS OFFERED 


Either taxes will have to be raised, Simmons said, or the $900,000 
will have to be carved from some other item or group of items in the 
District budget. If the taxpayers are willing to take money from the 
school budget or from the street-improvement budget, he said, he wants 
to know i`. 

It is a practical business proposition,” he said, and one the citizens 
here should think over.“ 

Speaking solely for himself, Simmons said that he didn't think the 
pay increase bill for policemen and firemen was necessary at this time. 
Compared with the pay scale in other cities, he said, the pay scale here 
would seem to be a fair one. 

PAY BILL DISCUSSED 

The Nebraskan, who is chairman of the House Appropriations subcom- 
mittee that handles the District appropriation bill, discussed the pay 
raise bill In the course of a general review of District legislation. 

“Tt seems to me,” he said, that citizens’ associations and other civic 
or trade bodies too frequently indorse projects without taking into con- 
sideration the question of who is going to pay for them.” 

Pending in Congress now, SoaMons estimated, are bills for local proj- 
ects the total cost of which would be something like $25,000,000. 

BILLS ALREADY PENDING 

Two of the most recent proposals, he said, are contained in bills 
introduced by Chairman CAPPER, of the Senate District Committee, and 
Representative Bowman (Republican), West Virginia, a member of the 
House District Committee, 

CappEr’s bill, which was introduced yesterday, authorizes an appro- 
priation of $1,300,000 for a new Center Market, while Bowman’s bill 
authorizes $1,000,000 for the purchase of the Washington Auditorium 
for the use of the National Guard. 

Congress can appropriate only so much as the District gets in reve- 
nue,” Mr. Summons said. When more is needed, the law requires that 
the commissioners levy additional taxes. For every $645,000 that is 
added to the District budget, the tax rate must be Increased by 5 cents, 
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“The falr thing for citizens’ associations and other groups to do in 
the future, when they adopt resolutions indorsing this or that subject, 
would be to add a clause saying they are willing to pay for it through 
increased taxes.“ 


[From the Washington Post, January 19, 19301 
PISTOL PERMITS 


The commissioners having expressed their formal approval of the Zibl 
man measure to regulate the sale and use of firearms in the District it 
remains to be seen whether or not the bill will be enacted by Congress. 
The absence of suitable regulatory measures governing the purchase and 
use of firearms in Washington has handicapped the police department 
in its war against crime. Anyone can purchase a pistol and revolver; 
the penalties for carrying concealed weapons are not sufficiently severe. 
Nevertheless, fault Invariably has been found with the measures hereto- 
fore introduced to regulate the sale and use of firearms. 

The Zihlman bill would authorize the commissioners to license dealers 
in firearms, prohibiting any except licensed dealers from engaging In 
their sale. It would compel prospective purchasers of firearms to file an 
application with the dealer, which would be sent to the superintendent 
of police by registered mail. The transaction could not be completed 
until 48 hours had elapsed following the filing of the application, thus 
giving the superintendent of police ample time to step in to prevent the 
sale of a weapon to a criminal, The bill would provide that firearms 
might be carried only by those licensed to do so by the police depart- 
ment, and would impose severe penalties upon those persons committing 
crimes while carrying arms, 

There is no reason to suppose that pistol permits would be denied 
to law-abiding householders. For the sake of making It more difficult for 
criminals to obtain weapons it seems advisable to place this matter un- 
der the jurisdiction of the superintendent of police. 


FRED TEXTBOOKS IN DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA SCHOOLS 


Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, it appeared yesterday that 
a bill had passed providing for free textbooks in the schools of 
Washington, Of course, that was a forward step in educa- 
tional matters here in the Nation's Capital. 

It seems that a Mrs. Lella Pier King, a former resident of 
South Dakota, now residing in Washington, had written an 
article upon the school situation in Washington, showing that 
there are in use here 75 portable school buildings—dark, dingy, 
cold, insanitary, and unsafe. Her article on the subject was 
In that article she described the 


published in the Evening Star. 
conditions as they prevail here in regard to these schools, and 
she also graphically described the great efforts which have been 
put forward to provide commodious buildings for the snakes 
and other reptiles in the Zoological Park in this city; how those 
buildings have been electrically heated and steam heated; how 
expensive glass has been purchased for the purpose of giving to 


these reptiles violet rays; and then she contrasts that treat- 
ment of the snakes and other reptiles with the treatment that 
has been accorded to the school children In Washington. She 
appropriately heads this article “ Luxurious Snake Houses and 
Portable Schools.” 

I ask unanimous consent that this article be published in the 
Recorp, as well as an editorial taken from the Evening Star, 
which comments upon the article. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is us follows: 

[From the Evening Star, Washington, D. C.] 
LUXURIOUS SNAKE HOUSES AND PORTABLE SCHOOLS 
To the EDITOR or Taw Stan: i 

To one who came to Washington two years ago, and has marveled 
ever since at the use of portable schoolhouses In the District, the an- 
nouncement recently of the “ world’s best zo as a, Capital project was 
incongruous indeed. 

Seventy-five portables are now in use, built 12 years ago for tem- 
porary use. They are dark, cold in winter, hot in summer, unhealthful, 
unsafe, And yet to them we send 2,000 of our most precious and best 
loved possesslons—our boys and girls. 

Men of ability and experience are being sent to foreign countries and 
to various cities of our own country to learn the best construction for 
animal houses at the Zoo. When and where bave men been sent to 
learn better types of housing for our school children? 

Special attention was given to reptile houses—that they might be the 
best in the world. Does not some one covet for Washington the same 
reputation for schoolhouses? 

Plans are being made for electric installation for heating, lighting, 
aud ventilation for these reptile houses. It is even intended to equip 
some with vitra-glass to admit violet sun rays. 

Children in the portables sit in dark rooms on a cloudy day, straining 
their eyes or not seeing at all—simply make a guess at their work, for 
there is no artificial ight. On cold days they huddle around a stove, 
belug sent home on the coldest days to avoid actual suffering, In one 
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group of portables, where the roof was torn off by a strong wind, 
children became hysterical at any sign of wind. All toilets are outside, 
uncomfortable, and difficult to keep in a sanitary condition. Before the 
Home and School Association purchased benches, the children sat on 
the floor for class recitations. 

They would burn like a cracker box, be mere playthings for a strong 
wind, and are sieves in a heavy ruin. 

Mothers are not “dogs in a manger.” ‘They want the Zoo animals 
well cared for, their houses warm and light and ventilated. They want 
the snakes—the beautiful, slimy, crawling things—to be comfortable. 
But have they not a right to expect as much for thelr boys and girls? 

LILA PIER KING, 


(Editorial from the Evening Star, Washington, D. C.! 
SNAKE HOUSES AND SCHOOLS 


The interesting letter appearing on this page to-day from a lady who 
writes with rare discernment of the relative importance to the commu- 
nity of a new mansion for snakes at the Zoo and adequate housing for 
our school children is a self-sufficient document that speaks for itself. 
Little wonder that she is mystified over a situation that finds a city em- 
barking on a building program for the National Zoological Park before it 
has been able to get rid of the portable schools so eloquently described ! 
But she has merely discovered one of the illogical inconsistencies of the 
present system of financing the Nation's Capital, There are many more. 

The Star's correspondent concludes her letter with the admission that 
here in the Capital we are anxious that the snakes—‘ the beautiful, 
crawling, slimy things —be comfortable. But she asks whether we 
have not a right to expect as much for our children. She might have 
asked, in addition, if the community were given its choice between bulld- 
ing houses for snakes and birds at the Zoo and eliminating the porta- 
bles, which would be done first? And further, if the community were 
forced to do without the snakes or the school buildings so much needed, 
what would the decision be then? 

As a matter of fact the community has no cholce as to where its 
money goes. It contributes to the National Zoological Park, in rela- 
tion to the Federal contribution, in exactly the same proportion that it 
contributes to the schools. It contributes to other seminational projects 
in the Capital, over which it has no more control than it has over the 
National Zoological Park, just as it contributes to its own municipal 
institutions. 

The Zoo is popular in Washington. Washingtonians are delighted 
with the fine new bird house just being completed, and they are, no 
doubt. enthusiastic over the prospect of knowing that in addition there 
is to be a house for reptiles and amphibians, with a wing for insects. 
They will be no less keen for the whole Zoo bullding program, which 
contemplates a smal] mammal house with a wing for apes, a pachyderm 
house, a remodeled and improved carnivore house, a greenhouse to pro- 
vide potted plants for buildings and greens for animals and birds, an 
antelope, buffalo, and wild-cattle house, an open, barless pit for polar 
bears, a monkey pit, three ornamental arches to the Zoo entrances, and 
a fence around the park, the whole to cost about a million and a quarter 
dollars. 

But the community is even more interested in the facts relating to 
the portable schools, which were recently laid before the Board of Edu- 
cation by Doctor Ballou. These facts point out that in 1927 a small 
tornado tore the roof off a portable, from which the children had just 
been removed by a teacher who had the presence of mind to get them 


into the main building; that in March of this year portables on Grant 


Road near Connecticut Avenue and those in Wesley Heights were simi- 
larly damaged by a storm, which providentially came along when the 
children were at lunch; that the school officials and the Board of Edu- 
cation have individually and collectively sought appropriations to build 
the permanent schoolhouses and eliminate portables, and that had the 
5-year school building program been carried out by Congress, nearly, if 
not all the portables would have been discontinued. Fallure of that 
building program continues the flimsy and dangerous portables in use, 
badly Ughted, badly heated, poorly ventilated, and in some cases with 
outside, unheated lavatories. And, in addition to occupying portables, 
the school children must be content with part-time classes in the 
elementary grades. 

In Washington we are told that we must support the Zoo because 
Washingtonians visit it. We are told that It should be the finest zoo 
in the world, as it is maintained as a governmental institution, We are 
told that it has the third largest collection of animals and birds in the 
country, but lags far behind the zoos of New York, Philadelphia, Chi- 
cago, and St. Louis in buildings, and a building program is begun to 
catch up. Meanwhile we are told that we must have the finest parks 
in the world, the finest municipal buildings in the world, the finest 
streets in the world, because this fs the finest capital in the world. 
Which explains, perhaps, but of course does not excuse, the continued 
use of the portables. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
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late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor] if, so far as he knows, there is going 
to be any amendment offered to strike out of the bill now pend- 
ing the amendment known as the Steiwer amendment, which 
practically invites steamboat people to bring dope into this 
country? 

On page 4703 of the CONGRESSTONAL Record of October 21 last, 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srerwer] offered the amendment 
to which I refer; the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropryson] 
made a speech in fayor of the amendment, on which I shall not 
comment in his absence, and the Senator from Utah [Mr, 
Soor] said: 


Mr. President, I have no objection to the amendment. 
from Arkansas has explained it in detail. 


If there is not going to be an amendment offered here to the 
effect I have indicated, I want to prepare one and offer it, 
because if the Senator from Utah has been watching the papers, 
he will know that within the last few weeks several million 
dollars worth of dope has been smuggled into this country, and, 
not only that but it has been bought and sold, and is to-day, or 
was last night, being bought and sold in the city of Washington, 
again almost within the shadow of the Capitol. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator that 
when the bill gets into the Senate he can offer any amendment 
which he may desire to offer. There is nothing to foreclose him 
or any other Senator from offering an amendment to that pro- 
vision. 

Mr. BLEASE. I thank the Senator. I had hoped that he or 
his committee would offer it, so that it would be sure to be 
adopted ; and I desire to call the Senator's attention once more 
to the dope traffic in this country, 

You gentlemen know as well as anybody knows that that 
amount of dope could not be brought into this country on one 
ship unless somebody connected with the ship knew it was 
there; and the Steiwer amendment is an invitation by the Sen- 
ate to the dope smugglers to go ahead. It practically says to 
them, “ Yon shall not be punished unless we can bring the mat- 
ter to the attention of the jury and show to the jury that you 
knew it,” which you know, Senators, is almost an impossibility. 
If it is their duty to know it, and it is, we should not be made 
to prove that they knew it; they should prove that they did not 
know it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from South Caro- 
lina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to have the attention of the 
Senator from Utah to what I say. Does not the provision re- 
ferred to by the Senator from South Carolina propose to place 
on the master or owner of the vessel responsibility for the carry- 
ing of drugs by a member of the crew? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not the amendment before me. 

Mr. BLEASE. If the Senator will permit me to read it, I 
will do so. It is very short. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is to say, the amendment of the 
Senator from Oregon proposes to relieve the master. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will read the amendment: 


Except that the master or owner of a vessel used by any person as a 
common carrier in the transaction of business as such common carrier 
shall not be Hable to such penalty, and the vessel shall not be held 
subject to the lien. 


In case of whisky—if it is found in one’s possession, in his 
car, in his home, or on his premises he is made to prove that he 
did not know it was there, but with big and powerful shipown- 
ers, we reverse the rule of law and the Government must show 
that they knew it was there. Why the difference in favor of 
dope? k 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will bear 
with me, as the Senator knows, I have had personally a very 
considerable contact and experience in this narcotic-drug busi- 
ness. Let me say to the Senator that it is almost impossible 
to prevent the bootlegging, the smuggling into our country of 
derivatives of opium. 

A man will go down to the Mexican border, put on a light 
woolen suit, go across the border into Mexico, buy an ounce of 
morphine and dissolye it in a pail of water, dip his snit in 
that solution, hang it on the line to dry, put it back on, come 
back into the United States, put the suit in a pail of water, 
wring out into the pail the water containing the morphine which 
was in the meshes of the garment, evaporate the water, and 
recover an ounce of morphine, 


The Senator 
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I contend, if I may say so to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, that it would be utterly unfair to hold the master or owner 
35 the vessel responsible for what a member of the crew might 

0. 

If I had my way, as I said a day or two ago, I would have 
the hot desert wind sweep across the poppy fields and destroy 
every poppy plant in the world. In my judgment, the harm 
done by morphine and by other narcotic drugs far outweighs 
any good that those drugs ever did; but let me say to my friend 
from South Carolina that in my judgment it is unfair to place 
upon the master or owner of the vessel responsibility for what 
a member of the crew may do. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, the 
only reason why I consented to the amendment at all was be- 
cause of the exceptions that were made to the amendment that 
was finally agreed to; and this is what the exceptions were: 
It is provided that they shall not be liable— 


If it appears to the satisfaction of the court that neither the master 
nor the owner knew, and could not by the exercise of reasonable care 
and diligence have known, that such smoking opium or opium prepared 
for smoking was on board. 


In other words, before they could be punished they must know 
it, be a party to it, be guilty of connivance in it, To be pun- 
ished, the man must be one who knew beforehand that the 
opium was on the vessel, If he did not know it, and had no 
possible way of knowing it, and had used due diligence, then, 
of course, the amendment relieyes him. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I desire to ask the chairman 
of the committee if that matter has been reached yet. I thought 
there was another matter before the Senate. If so, had we not 
better go on with that matter? 

Mr. SMOOT. Why, certainly; but the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BieAse] brought up the question. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not suppose the Senator expected us to 
enter into a discussion of the subject right now and act upon 
it. He simply brought it to the attention of the Senate, very 
properly. Now that it has been brought to the attention of the 
Senate, I think we might go on with the work immediately 
before us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think so. 

Mr. JOHNSON, Mr. President, it has been very difficult, if 
not quite impossible, to hear what was transpiring a moment ago 
in reference to this amendment. 

Is not this the matter upon which there was a considerable 
debate when the bill was pending, where there was a contest 
first between the House amendment and the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee amendment, where, upon debate, it was first determined 
that the House amendment should prevail; and thereafter the 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. Srerwrer] presented an amendment 
which he thought softened the provisions of the House amend- 
ment, which was wholly unsatisfactory to men like myself, who 
would prefer to stop in every conceivable fashion—and this, I 
take it, is the design of the Senator from South Carolina—the 
narcotic evil that now exists so far as ships are concerned? Is 
not that the situation? 

Mr, SMOOT. That is the situation, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the situation, Mr. President. I am 
entirely in sympathy with the Senator from South Carolina, but 
I thought this was not the time to discuss that subject. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The matter will come up when the bill comes 
into the Senate? 

Mr, SIMMONS. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Mr. President, I ask to have the amend- 
ment stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in just a word, for the benefit 
of those who were not here yesterday, I desire to explain the 
amendment now pending. 

In the tariff act of 1922, sewed hats made of the yarious mate- 
rials described here, whether straw, chip, grass, or any other 
substance, bore a 60 per cent ad valorem rate. On the applica- 
tion of the manufacturers in this country, the Tariff Commission 
made an investigation and reported that the difference in cost of 
production between the American-made hat and the foreign- 
made hat was 88 per cent ad valorem, 

Based upon that report, the President by proclamation raised 
the rate from 60 per cent to 88 per cent. He could have raised 
it to 90 per cent, because he had the right to raise it 50 per cent, 
which, if it had been carried out fully, would have made a 90 
per cent ad valorem rate; but the Tariff Commission did not 
find that such a rate was necessary, so the President raised it 
only to 88 per cent. 

The amendment I have offered is to restore the rate of 88 per 
cent, as carried in the present law under the President's procla- 
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mation, in lieu of the $4 per dozen and 60 per cent carried in 
the bill. 

That is all I care to say about the matter. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky is a mere gesture so far as doing 
any good to the hat industry is concerned. 

Yesterday I pointed out that under this section of the bill— 
subsection (4), page 204—millions upon millions of chip hats 
made out of shavings under the sweatshop conditions of Italian 
labor are being brought in here and sold at so low a price that 
no straw hat made by American manufacturers comparable to 
the Italian hat in price and use could be made and sold, Now 
the Senator proposes an amendment which will not help these 
American hat manufacturers enough to make it possible for 
them to manufacture more hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The Senator from New York realizes that 
the effect of the Increase from 60 per cent to 88 per cent pro- 
claimed by the President was to reduce the importation of hats 
covered under that proclamation by nearly a million a year. 

Mr, COPELAND, I know it—of the hats that are covered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that it covers 
chip hats if they are sewed; and if the sample submitted yes- 
terday is a fair sample of the hats, then they are covered by 
this rate of 88 per cent, because that was a sewed hat. 

Mr, COPELAND. Why, certainly. The amendment proposed 
by the Senator from Kentucky covers that sort of hat. There is 
not any doubt about that. That is its purpose, of course; but 
my argument is that if the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Kentucky is adopted and written into the law it will not 
help the industry. Now, see why it will not. 

The net foreign selling price of the chip hat which I showed 
here yesterday is $3.58 per dozen. The total landed cost, accord- 
ing to the plan proposed by the Senator, would be how much? 
I will ask somebody to figure that out for me—88 per cent of 
$3.58, Under the present rate of duty, 60 per cent, the landed 
cost is $6.39 per dozen. 

Mr, TRAMMELL, It would be about 6½ cents. 

Mr, COPELAND. About 6% cents on each hat. 
about 80 cents on a dozen. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The total is $3.15 per dozen. 
tariff at 88 per cent, based on the valuation of $3.58. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, 

Mr. COPELAND. Three dollars and fifty-eight cents, plus 
$3.15? 

Mr. BARKLEY, 

Mr. COPELAND, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
rectly it is, 

Mr. COPELAND, 


It would be 
That is the 


Yes, 
That makes $6.73. Is that right? 
If the Senator has added the figures cor- 


I think that Is right. 
poses what no doubt he considers a very generous increase of 
$3.15, making the total landed cost $6.73. 


The Senator pro- 


Mr. BARKLEY. That does not make the total landed cost 
that amount. Three dollars and fifty-eight cents is the foreign 
invoice price, which does not include transportation charges, 
insurance charges, handling charges in New York, profit, and 
other incidental expenses which go to make up the wholesale 
price of the hat when it is put on the market in the United 
States, That is, the tariff is based on the foreign selling price, 
which is $3.58, and when we add the transportation and the 
insurance charges, the profits, and the charges for handling 
the product after it reaches this country, we have a con- 
siderably increased figure. 

Mr, COPELAND, How much does the Senator figure those 
costs to be? 

Mr, BARKLEY. I have that information here, and if the 
Senator will proceed, I will look it up. 

Mr. COPELAND. The point is, as far as I am concerned, 
that I want to have a rate which will make it possible to make 
in the United States a straw hat comparable with the one to 
which I have referred in uses and appearance, which can be 
sold in actual competition with this cheap sweatshop-produced 
Italian hat. 

I want to be fair about the matter, I said yesterday very 
frankly that I was not prepared to state what would be the 
proper specifie rute. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, will the Senator tell me the 
selling price of the hat he is now discussing, the Invoice price 
of which Is $3.58 per dozen? 

Mr. COPELAND. One dollar and ninety-five cents per hat 
in Philadelphia, 

Mr. SIMMONS. 

Mr. COPELAND, 


For one? 
For one, $1.95. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Is it the Senator's idea that we ought to 
put a tax on the imported article that will enable these manu- 
facturers to maintain the high price they are now charging? 

Mr. COPELAND. I want them to have a tax which will 
permit them to compete in the market with that foreign-made 
hat, and I want no more than that. I want a tax sufficient to 
permit the American manufacturers to go into that market. 

Mr. SIMMONS. When this foreign hat is brought into this 
country, and this duty of 88 cents is paid, does the Senator 
expect that hat to be sold in the American market for the 
price these Philadelphia hats are selling for now? 

Mr. COPELAND. The price obtained in Philadelphia for 
the hat, about which I am now talking, is the price of the 
Italian hat. 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what the Italian hat pays? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; that is what they sell for, 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is what they sell for here and that is 
also the price of the domestic-produced hat? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Then the profit based on that price is enor- 
mous, 

Mr. COPELAND. I think it is excessive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who is making that profit? Is it the im- 
porter who buys these foreign hats at $3.58 per dozen and 
sells them at $1.95 per hat who is making the profit? 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I do not think so, 

Mr. SIMMONS. Who raises the price up to $1.98? 

Mr. COPELAND, The retailer. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Is that price of $1.98 based upon the invoice 
price of the product? 

Mr. COPELAND. With the invoice price so low, I do not 
think that retail price is justified at all, I think it is exces- 
sive. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The retail price of the foreign hat is fixed 
by the retail price of the domestic hat, and both the American 
producer and the importer of the foreign hat are thus exploit- 
ing the American people through these excessive prices. The 
importer in fixing his price follows the price of the American 
product, taking the full benefit of the high American market 
prices. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think so. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And after the foreigner receives for it 
what he demands? 

Mr. COPELAND. No doubt. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator now wants to Impose a higher 
duty upon these foreign-made hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. What the Senator desires to do 

Mr. SIMMONS. What the Senator would do if he could 
accomplish his purpose would be to establish in this country the 
exorbitant prices which the consumers are now having to pay for 
those hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. Surely the Senator does not think it Is 
possible for the Senate of the United States to determine what 
a retailer is going to charge for a hat? 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senate of the United States ought not 
to help these people to exploit the American people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator go so far as to say 

Mr. SIMMONS. The consumers of this country have rights 
in this matter. I recognize the rights of the manufacturer, I 
recognize that he ought to have a competitive rate to protect 
him against foreign competition to the point of enabling him 
reasonably to meet that competition, but I recognize that con- 
sumers also have rights, and we are not justified in imposing a 
tariff here that will be passed on to the consumer, the effect of 
which will be to maintain and safeguard the present exorbitant 
domestic prices the wearers of these hats have to pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator hold the same view with 
reference to tobacco? 

Mr. SIMMONS. That is the very reason why we see such 
strenuous efforts here on the part of these beneficiaries of pro- 
tection to get sometimes two and three hundred per cent rates, so 
as to enable them to exclude the foreign products, and therefore 
have the American market absolutely under their control, to 
enable them, by price-fixing combinations and trusts here in this 
country, to fix the price of their product, and charge the Amer- 
ican people all that the traffic will bear. Does the Senator be- 
lieve that if there were only a reasonable duty upon these hats, 
the manufacturers and the jobbers in this country would be able 
to maintain those exorbitant prices? 

Mr. COPELAND. Before I answer that question—and I 
want to answer it—does the same argument apply to tobacco? 

Mr. SIMMONS. To what kind of tobacco does the Senator 
refer? 

Mr. COPELAND. We were having a debate the other day 
about wrappers. 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Yes. In that debate I sought to reduce 
rates on certain tobaccos involved in discussion. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator was in favor of a tariff suf- 
ficient to take care of the American tobacco raisers. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not objected to a tariff sufficient to 
take care of the manufacturers, but I have never voted for 
these high rates in favor of tobacco. On the contrary, I have 
insisted—and do insist—upon the reduction of these high to- 
bacco taxes, both tariff and internal reyenue. When there was 
an effort to raise the duty upon Connecticut hothouse-grown 
tobacco, I opposed that strenuously, and if the Senator can 
show me a single rate upon tobacco that is unreasonable, or 
that is more than is necessary to bring about a parity between 
the foreign and the domestic producer, I will vote against it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
whether he is willing—— 

Mr. SIMMONS. Pardon me; the Senator is asking for a 
tariff rate that will almost equal the entire cost of this foreign 
article landed at the port of New York. 

Mr, COPELAND. Yes, sir. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I can not resist the temptation, if the Sena- 
tor can resist it, of believing that that doubling of the price 
of the foreign hat will mean the imposition of an additional 
heavy burden upon the American wearer of these hats. 

I will say to the Senator from New York that, of course, 
Congress can not regulate retail prices. But that is not the 
question here. The question here is, What is the wholesale 
selling price in this country, and what is the wholesale selling 
price in the foreign country? We are not concerned so much 
with the retail price, because whatever is added to the price 
of an article in the process of distribution and of final sale the 
tariff has nothing to do with. That is a matter that is regu- 
lated here, though it ought not to be, by trusts and combines to 
a very large and to a very disastrous extent so far as the con- 
sumer is concerned. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, is there never a time, may 
I ask the Senator from North Carolina, when the American 
workman must be given any protection? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Certainly there is a time. There are 4,000 
people engaged in making these hats in this country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Five thousand. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The figures furnished me show a little over 
4,000. The Senator wants to double the price of these hats by 
a tariff. The American people wear them, probably millions of 
American citizens wear these hats, or hats of a similar kind, 
and the Senator wants to make them pay double the price in 
order to enable 4,000 people to find employment in the city of 
New York, or the other big cities of this country. 

Mr. COPELAND, I want to say to the Senator that the 
Senator from New York does not want to do anything of the 
kind, 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator is interested in his city, and 
he must protect it. I am willing to join the Senator in voting 
for a reasonable rate. I think the rate proposed by the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, namely, an ad valorem duty of 88 per cent, 
is a very high rate. It was admitted by both parties in the 
United States that the tariff rates in the act of 1922 were very 
high, that they were made high in order to meet an emergency 
situation which existed at the time that bill was enacted, be- 
cause of post-war conditions. The rates were very high, but 
the rate on straw hats was only 60 per cent, and that applied 
to most of these hats, The other hat producers were satisfied 
with that rate, but the domestic producers of this cheap hat 
were not satisfied with it, and they went to the President and 
asked him to exercise his powers under the law and increase 
by 50 per cent the rate which Congress had imposed, and he 
did it; he increased the rate by adding to it 50 per cent. 

Fbe rate is now nearly equal to the original foreign cost of 
tbst article, It lacks only 12 cents of being equal to the original 
foreign cost. I say that a thing of common use, a necessity of 
life—and clothing and hats are necessaries of life—should not 
be burdened with too high a tax. When the tax is sufficient to 
meet the difference in the costs of production here and abroad, 
very well; it is justified then upon the principle of a competitive 
tariff. —which means a parity of opportunity in the American 
market. We think this rate is too high, but that is the rate of 
the present law as fixed by Congress and the President; and 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky accepts that rate: 
the Senator from New York [Mr. CopeLaAnp] desires to increase 
it further. 

Mr, COPELAND. Now, Mr. President, does the Senator be- 
lieve that if we have a tariff on American-made straw hats that 
will equalize the difference in costs between that hat and this 
sweatshop Italian hat, it is necessary to increase the price to 
the American public? 
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Mr. SIMMONS. Not if you could get the accurate figures as 
to the costs here and the costs there; but I am not willing to 
compare fictitious costs of the American producer with prob- 
ably inaccurate figures of the costs of the foreign producer. 
Therefore, I greatly favor this new theory of having a Tariff 
Commission that will confine itself absolutely to the duty of 
determining and ascertaining the costs abroad and the costs 
in the United States of products seeking protection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I agree fully with what the Senator said 
about the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have very serious doubt about the accu- 
racy of the figures given by these seekers after tariff favors, 
figures given to show the cost of production here and the cost 
of production abroad. I know that for a long time we could 
not get them to admit that labor in Japan or in China or any 
part of Asia was obtaining as much as 10 cents an hour. I 
have known some of them to come before me and contend that 
the scale of wages in Russia at this time was less than 10 cents 
an hour. The commission tried to ascertain in this case accu- 
rate figures, I presume. 

Mr. COPELAND. They did. 

Mr. SIMMONS. They reported to the President and only 
recommended the 88 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. On other styles of hats, and not this hat 
at all, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. The sewed hat comes under the 
rate of 88 per cent and is now bearing 88 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. The chip hat was not even invented at 
that time and was not on the market at all. 

I want to say to the Senator from North Carolina that we 
have the statement of the Tariff Commission on this matter. 
The Tariff Commission found that, including all bonuses and 
perquisites, the Italian workingmen making these hats receive 
less than 14 cents an hour, while the American workmen doing 
exactly the same kind of work receive $1 an hour. Those are 
the figures of the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the 14 cents per hour applied to 


all hats made in Italy and, based upon that cost, the Tariff 
Commission recommended an increase to 88 per cent. The fact 
that they make the hat out of chip instead of straw does not 
change the relative situation in Italy. The Tariff Commission 
recommendation applies just the same. 


Mr. COPELAND. But my dear friend from Kentucky must 
remember that the rate on chip hats is not 88 per cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is now if they are sewed hats. 

Mr, COPELAND. All right; but the commission said, and I 
quote the exact language: 


The most skilled Italian worker, including bonuses and other perqui- 
sites, earns less than 14 cents an hour, which must be compared with 
the base rate of $1 an hour for the skilled American hat maker. 


Mr. SIMMONS. The statement made by the commission is 
that the wages in the making of this hat range from $15 to $40 
per week. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The cost of ocean transportation, insurance, 
and so forth, is $1.10 per dozen, which is added to the $6.73. 

Mr. COPELAND. That makes 57.83. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That does not include handling charges after 
they reach the United States. It does not include overhead in 
New York or in the port of entry. It does not include net profits 
on the part of the importer, all of which are figured at about 25 
per cent. Add 25 per cent to $7.83 and we get $9.78, which is 
the cost of the hats before they ever reach the jobber, the whole- 
saler, or the retailer. When we multiply this figure by the 
profits obtained by all the various hands through which the hat 
goes, we find that $3.58 has been multiplied four or five times. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has stated that we start with 
$3.58 and we add $3,15 tariff, making $6.73. Then we add trans- 
portation and insurance $1.10, making $7.83. Then adding 25 
per cent more for profits, and so forth, makes $9.78. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Yes. Of course, at that point the hat has 
not left the importer’s hands. 

Mr. COPELAND. The hat in the importer’s hands would be 
comparable with the American hat in the factory, would it not? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Which the Tariff Commission found, based 
upon American wages for workmen making the same hat, if it 
were made in this country, would cost about $12.50, 

Mr. COPELAND. That makes $9.78. A comparable hat made 
in American factories, a hat comparable in shape and appear- 
ance and use and to be sold to the same class of customers as 
the Italian hat, would cost $10.86. With the figures given by the 
Senator, we are still $1.08 under the American cost. The Sena- 
tor from Kentucky should modify his proposal and make it possi- 
ble to place the American hat maker on exactly the same plane 
as the Italian imported hat. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Tariff Commission report does that very 
thing, makes a comparison between the American and Italian 
hat makers and fixes the rate at 88 per cent, taking into con- 
sideration all of those things. After a comparison between the 
American hat maker and the English hat maker their recom- 
mendation is that only 55 per cent is necessary to cover the 
difference in the cost of production, Of course, that does not 
have any application to chip hats at all. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, may I ask the Senator a 
question? 

Mr, COPELAND, I yield to the Senator from Mississippl. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is it the impression of the Senator from 
New York that the present tariff on chip hats under the Presi- 
dent's proclamation is 88 per cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The President's proclamation covers all 
sewed hats. If the hats are sewed they carry a rate of 88 per 
cent, 

Mr, HARRISON. I think the Senator from Kentucky is 
wrong about that. The President’s proclamation, as I have read 
it und as I have ascertained from the experts by talking with 
them, had application to men’s sewed straw hats. It raises the 
rate on them to 88 per cent. 

Mr, BARKLEY. If that is correct, the rate which I have 
offered would be an increase from 50 per cent to 88 per cent. 

Mr, HARRISON, Absolutely. 

Mr. BARKLBY. If the President's proclamation does not 
cover sewed chip hats, then they are coming in now at 50 per 
cent ad valorem. 

Mr. HARRISON, No; 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from New York asked 
me whether it was 88 per cent for sewed hats as provided for 
in subsection 4. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The amendment which I have offered would 
be an increase from 60 per cent to 88 per cent on chip hats if 
they are sewed. If they are unsewed then they come in at 60 
per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me say in all fairness that what the 
Senator proposes would not relieve the situation, If the Sena- 
tor would add to the 88 per cent a rate of $1 specific, he would 
then practically equalize the difference in cost of production 
between the American hat and the foreign hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that would add an average of 25 


per cent additional ad valorem to the tariff on these hats, which 


would make it more than 100 per cent, which, on an article of 
necessity and common use, is an outrageously high rate. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator does what he proposes, it 
will not save the American straw hat industry and it will not 
aid the American consumer 10 cents’ worth. I do not want any- 
body within the sound of my voice or influence to believe that 
the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Kentucky would improve the manufacturing situation or the 
selling situation one single bit, because it would not. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then why are the manufacturers kicking 
up all this row if it would not affect them in the slightest 
either in the production or sale of hats? If that is true, why all 
this row? 

Mr. COPELAND. We are trying to help the manufacturer 
and make it possible for him to manufacture. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the Senator said this would not affect 
his situation at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly it will not improve it. That is 
what I said, that it will not improve their situation a bit. The 
situation as regards the American straw-hat industry is such 
that the adoption of the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky would not produce one more hat in America 
than are produced under the present law. It would not reduce 
or change the selling price. It is merely a gesture that means 
nothing. That is all there is to it. If I were given to slang I 
would say it is pure “ bunk.” It is nothing else. It is absolutely 
meaningless. If we really want to help the straw-hat industry of 
America to continue 5,000 families with a means of support, we 
will make a rate high enough to compensate for the difference 
between the American cost of manufacture and the foreign cost 
of manufacture, I do not ask for anything more than that. I 
ask for a duty so that the American manufacturer will be on 
exactly the same plane with the foreign importer, then we 
will have in the markets of America competition between the 
sweatshop production of Italy and the American straw hats 
made under the standards of American labor, There is no rea- 
son that I can see why the selling cost to the public should be 
increased a single penny. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 
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Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I have understood the Sem 
ator from New York correctly, the proposal of the Senator from 
Kentucky would not prevent this continued and enlarged im- 
portation of hats from Italy? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The Senator’s proposal is to 
have such a duty as will merely equalize the difference in the 
cost of production in Italy and the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator has stated exactly what is 
in my mind. I have nothing else in mind. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If such a rate is adopted, the 
Senator believes it will enable our straw-hat makers to operate 
and give employment to American labor? 

Mr. COPELAND. The costs of the American manufacturer 
would then be on exactly the same plane as the landed cost, plus 
the various expenses, of the Italian importer. Then the two 
kinds of hats will go into the American market on the same 
plane as regards cost. I do not believe when that time comes 
the consumer will be paying in Philadelphia $1.95 for a hat 
such as this. It will be less. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky, What is the opinion of the 
Senator from New York as to what would be the cost of such 
hats to the consumer? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will say this as to the cost in the manu- 
facture of these hats: We will now accept the figures given by 
the senior Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. He states 
that with the arrangement he proposes the cost, ready for the 
market, would be $9.78. That is the way he has figured it out— 
$3.58 plus $3.15 plus $1.10, plus 25 per cent, making the total 
$9.78. The American cost for that comparable hat is $10.80; 
so there is a difference of about $1.02 between the two. There- 
fore, what the industry needs to place it upon the same plane 
exactly with the imported Italian hat would be about $1 specifie 
duty added to the rate the Senator from Kentucky has proposed 
of 88 per cent. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I understand, the Senator 
from New York does not propose to levy such a duty as will 
give preference to the American manufacturers or sellers of 
straw hats, but merely to put the American makers of such 
hats on an equal plane with the producers of hats in foreign 
countries? 

Mr. COPELAND, That is exactly what I have in mind. 
Anything else than that would be an embargo upon the Italian 
hats; it would then bulld up what the Senator from North 
Carolina spoke of so eloquently—the trust and the combination; 
but if we shall have the American manufacturer placed on ex- 
actly the same economic plane as the Italian importer, then 
competition will give us a cheaper hat, in my judgment, than 
we get to-day. I do not ask anything more. I am not asking 
for an embargo upon foreign hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, of course, the Senator from 
New York is substituting his figures for the figures of the Tariff 
Commission as to the difference in the cost between the manu- 
facture of American hats and the manufacture of Italian hats. 

Mr, COPELAND. Has the Senator from Kentucky the Tariff 
Commission report there? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I bave the Tariff Commission report, but 
it is not based on that hat, because the hat costing $3.58, re- 
ferred to by the Senator from New York, is the cheapest hat 
that he can imagine. A great many hats come into the country 
that are more expensive than $3.58. 

Take a $6 hat, which we might consider the average cost of 
hats coming into this country from Italy. The hats that come 
in from Italy are not all chip hats, costing only $3.88. Let 
us take a $6 hat and see how that figures ont. On a $6 hat 
bearing an 88 per cent duty the tariff is $5.28, which, added 
to $6, makes $11.28; adding $1.10 for transportation and in- 
surance makes $12.38, and 25 per cent on that as a profit to the 
importer and his handling charges and overhead in New York, 
makes $15.47 for the hat before it ever starts from the importer 
in New York to the wholesaler or the jobber or the retailer. 
It is not fair to take the cheapest hat that comes into the coun- 
try and base one’s figures on that hat rather than on what might 
be regarded as an average hat coming into this country, Based 
on the cost of production of these average hats, the Tariff Com- 
mission has fixed 88 per cent as the proper duty. Because the 
Tariff Commission has made no investigation as to chip hats 
gives the Senator from New York, it seems to me, no reason to 
work out, according to his own mathematical methods, the dif- 
ference in the cost of producing chip hats in Italy and the 
United States, when we are not producing any of them in the 
United States. Based upon the investigation of the price of 
comparable hats, not the cheaper straw hats, made in Italy and 
the United States, the Tariff Commission fixes 88 per cent as the 
proper duty. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I regret that I have no fig- 
ures in my possession as to higher priced hats, I wish I had. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is easy to make the calculation on the 
basis of a $6 hat instead of a $3.58 hat. 

Mr. COPELAND. I do not know the comparable American 
cost. That is where my difficulty is. I ean figure out the cost 
of the Italian hat, but I have no figures to show what the 
American costs are. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Probably the only difference in cost would 
be in the difference in the price of the material. The labor is 
the same, the overhead is the same, and the transportation is 
the same, because a dozen straw hats of one kind weigh about 
the same as a dozen straw hats of another; so that, outside 
of the cost of the material, there would be practically no 
difference. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator concedes, of course, that on 
the type of hat which I have discussed, and which I know 
about from the figures presented to me, that his proposal would 
not nrake it possible for the American manufacturer to com- 
pete any more than he can compete at present. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know, of course, the source of the 
Senator's figures. I presume they have been furnished him 
by makers of American hats; but I assume that they are not 
impartial figures gathered by any impartial, responsible Gov- 
ernment agency. 

Mr. COPELAND. I should like to say to the Senator that 
I had a long conference—a day’s conference—in my office in 
New York with the leading hat men of that city. Many of 
those men I know very intimately, and I have no reason in the 
world to doubt their integrity or the statements they make. 
There were present representatives of the Knox Hat Co., a 
concern known to everybody, and representatives of other hat- 
makers, gentlemen of my acquaintance whom I respect. So I 
have no reason to donbt these figures. I told those men, “I do 
not want you to give me any false statements; I do not want 
to be put in the position of making misstatements to the Senate 
of the United States; I want the absolute facts.” Such, Mr. 
President, is the source of the figures which I have presented 
to the Senate. I am not going to stand up here and admit for 
a moment, even though these men be interested in the industry, 
that they are liars, or that they would seek to give me erroneous 
information or put me in a wrong position. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator does not mean to as- 
sume that I jumgine “or a moment that they are liars. I 
merely assume that they are putting their best foot forward 
as most people undertake to do when they come here asking for 
increased duties. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am convinced that is the only way they 
can ever get anything here; they must put their best foot for- 
ward. But I did not want them and I did not expect them to 
furnish me anything but facts, and I would not tolerate, as the 
Senator very well knows, any imposition of any kind, and I 
know they would not undertake to deceive me. The fact re- 
mains—and the Senator I am sure by reason of the fact that 
he has now taken the $6 hat as the average, is convinced that 
his argument as to the $3.58 hat is a very bad one; and, of 
course, I think that is so. 

Mr, WHEELER. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator fronr Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WHEELER. I thought perhaps the Senator might have 
information as to whether or not the hat industry has de- 
creased in this country during the last 10 or 15 years, 

Mr. COPELAND. The straw-hat industry? 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, my; we used to have in my State 
let me go a little further—there used to be in the United States 
48 straw-hat manufacturers. That number has greatly declined. 
For instance, in 1922 when the tariff brief was presented to the 
Tariff Commission it was signed by 23 straw-hat manufac- 
turer 

Mr. WHEELER, I am interested not in the number of manu- 
facturers but primarily in the number of straw hats that are 
turned out. Does the Senator have any figures bearing on that 
question? 

Mr. COPELAND. The production has very much decreased. 
That was referred to in the debate yesterday. Let me show the 
Senator what has happened. The imports have increased very 
rapidly each year since 1922. For instance, while in 1923—I 
think that year is used as a basis in the estimate—only 6 per 
cent of the straw hats worn in the United States came from 
abroad, in 1927 the number had increased to 40 per cent; in 1928, 
to 50 per cent; and in 1929, to 60 per cent. In other words, 
where we used to wear straw bats 94 per cent of which were 
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made in the United States, to-day we are wearing straw hats 
only 40 per cent of which are made in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. Let me ask the Senator a further question. 
During all this period of time there has been a high tariff upon 
straw hats, has there not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Upon straw hats, but not on chip hats. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am referring to straw hats. They have 
had a high tariff. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WHEELER. The imports of straw hats have increased 
very materially, notwithstanding the fact that there has been 
a high duty upon straw hats? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. WHEELER. And now there has been discovered a proc- 
ess by which chip hats can be made, which will very materially 
vote aed the price of hats to the American consumers. Is that 

rue 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct: 

Mr. WHEELER. And because of the fact that a new dis- 
covery has been made by which a different kind of hat can be 
manufactured and furnished the American consumers at a yery 
low price, the Senator feels, does he, that we ought, even at the 
expense of the people of this country, still further protect 
American hat manufacturers, who need to have this exceedingly 
high rate in order that they may remain in business? 

Mr. COPELAND. I will answer the Senator very frankly, 
I am not interested in a tariff on a luxury. But here is a matter 
which has to do not with a luxury but with the great bulk of 
the importations. The increase in the importations has been in 
this type of hats. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, let me say 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment. The Senator, I think, was 
not here a moment ago when I said that I did not seek a tariff 
which would give the American manufacturer an advantage 
over the foreign manufacturer so as to result in an embargo. 

I merely want to have such a tariff as will put the American 
manufacturer on exactly the same plane as the foreign manu- 
facturer. Then my feeling is—and this goes to the heart of the 
question the Senator asked me—that we will have honest-to- 
goodness competition in this country between the imported 
Italian hat and the American-made hat, and the result, in my 
opinion, will be that the price to the consumer will be lessened 
because of the competition. Of course, that would not be the 
case if we put up the rate so high as actually to amount to an 
embargo. 

Mr. WHEELER. If the chip hat costs, as I think I under- 
stood some Senator to say, about 30 cents, laid down in this 
country 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr, WHEELER. If it costs 30 cents, and it costs about 
$3.50 per dozen for the straw hat—what are the correct figures 
as to straw hats, I will ask the Senator? 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the situation. The senior Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. Barkrey]—and I am taking his figures 
now on the $3.58 hat, which is the hat he discussed here yes- 
terday. 

Mr. WHEELER. The foreign cost is $3.58. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the foreign cost. Then if the tariff 
is added, as proposed by the Senator from Kentucky, 88 per 
cent. 

Mr. BARKLEX. 


If the Senator will yield right there, I find 
in the Tariff Commission report that the average value of hats 


imported from. Italy in 1923 was $6.01; in 1924, $5.96; and in 
1925, $5.46; so that the $3.58 hat which the Senator selects out 
as an example does not represent the average price. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no; but, of course, the higher-priced 
hats would blanket the cheaper ones. That stands to reason. 

Mr. WHEELER. What I want to get at—and I think per- 
haps I have not made myself clear to the Senator—is this: 
If we wanted to shut out this 30-cent chip hat and put it upon 
a basis where it would cost the American consumer approxi- 
mately aS much as the straw hat would cost, we would have to 
raise the tariff on chip hats several hundred per cent, would 
we not? 

Mr. COPELAND. Not quite that amount is necessary to 
accomplish what the Senator says. 

Mr. WHEELER. Is not that what the straw-hat manufac- 
turers want done with reference to chip hats; 

Mr. COPELAND. I presume they do; but I do not. 

Mr. WHEELER. Now let me say to the Senator that it 
seems to me they are taking identically the same position with 
reference to the cheap chip hats that an apple grower out in 
my State took with reference to bananas. He wanted me to 
vote for an extremely high tariff upon bananas so that the 
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people of this country would eat more apples. It seems to me 
that his argument with reference to bananas was just as logical 
as the argument that has been made by a lot of people here on 
the floor of the Senate in regard to the tariff upon chip hats 
and the tariff upon a lot of other articles, because we are talk- 
ing about the great number of imports that are coming in. A 
tremendously large number of bananas are coming into this coun- 
try, and there are no exports. If we take bananas and put a 
high enough tariff upon them, we are going to force the Ameri- 
can people to eat American-grown fruit; and that is what those 
who are seeking special favors in the way of a tariff are seeking 
to do to the American people. 

Mr. COPELAND. Exactly. The Senator is entirely right. 
Those who sought to place a tariff upon bananas desired to place 
an embargo upon bananas. They wanted to put the tariff so 
high that no bananas could be brought in, and therefore the 
people would eat apples. 

Mr. WHEELER. Not entirely that; but they wanted to make 
them so high that the people would eat more apples than they 
would bananas, 

Mr. COPELAND, 
making that sort of argument. 
of the Senator from Kentucky. 

These hats cost abroad $3.58 per dozen, Now, the Senator 
from Kentucky is proposing an 88 per cent tariff. That adds 
$3.15, making a total of $6.73. Then he said that transportation 
and insurance would add $1.10, making $7.83. Then he added 
25 per cent for the profits of the importer, and that sort of 
thing, which he said was fair, making a total of $9.78. That is 
what It costs to put the Italian sweat-shop hat in the same 
position to reach the public as the American-manufactured hat. 
The comparable American hat—comparable, as I have said, in 
shape and appearance, and use—would cost $10.86. In other 
words, there Is about a dollar difference per dozen between the 
imported hat, ready for sale, and the American-made hat. 

All I ask is this; 1 do not ask that we put $4 or $3 or some 
other large sum on top of that, so as to put the Italian hat out 
of business; but I suggest to the Senator that he add a dollar 
specific duty to the rate he proposes, and then that would make 
$10.78, as against the cost of American hats of $10.86—prac- 
tically the same, 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
do not want to be facetious about this matter; but it does seem 
to me that if the Senator would apply to sugar the same method 
of reasoning that he is applying to hats, and if he would apply 
the sume reasoning that some of the Democrats applied to 
sugar and applied to rayon, they would have voted differently 
on both hats and rayon. I am surprised that the Senator from 
Utah, who is so much Interested in a tariff upon sugar, and 
who has fonght so hard for it on the floor of the Senate, does 
not point out that if the same kind of logic that the Senator is 
applying to hats were applied to sugar, he would have to reverse 
his vote upon sugar and upon some other articles. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, if the Senator will yield 
there, the difference is that they make hats in New York, and 
not in Louisiana and Utah; but in Louisiana and Utah they 
make sugar and not hats. 

Mr, COPELAND, ‘There is quite some further difference than 
that. We could not make enough sugar in the United States to 
supply the public, anyhow. We could make enough hats to sup- 
ply them if we were put on the same plane of equality. I do 
not think the Senator's example is comparable. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from Montana that as far as a tariff on sugar is concerned, I 
have not used any figures in any way, shape, or form but just 
exactly what the facts are demonstrated to be beyond a question 
of a doubt. 

Mr. WHEELER. I was not implying that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator was not; but I thought, 
from what the Senator from New York said following that, that 
he took it for granted that that was the case. There is no 
analogy at all between the manufacture of a straw hat and the 
manufacture of sugar in the United States. 

Mr. WHEELER. There is this analogy—the difference in 
cost of production abroad and at home. 

Mr. SMOOT. The chip hat is not manufactured here at all. 

Mr. WHEBLER, Neither are bananas raised here. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, the Senator knows very well that 
uo Senator in this body is going to vote to put a duty upon 
bananas. 

Mr. WHEELER. 


Let me say to the Senator why I am not 
I am going to take the figures 


It is just as logical to put a tariff upon 
bananas as it is to put a tariff upon chip hats, because no 
chip hats are produced in this country; and consequently Sena- 
tors are simply trying to shut out of this country something that 


is not produced here at all. If we were producing chip hats in 
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this country, and they cost a certain figure, there would be an 
analogy; but they are not produced here. 

Mr, COPELAND. Let us suppose that the banana and the 
apple are absolutely interchangeable, Of course, I shall not 
concede that; but let us suppose they are. It would be only fair 
to place a tariff upon the banana which would make it possible 
for the American apple grower to sell in the market, assuming 
that they were comparable. 

That is all I ask here. All I ask is a rate sufficient to equalize 
the difference in cost between the American manufacturer and 
the manufacturer abroad. 

Mr. WHEELER. But in the case of chip hats, we do not 
manufacture chip hats at all. : 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. WHEELER. But the Senator is trying to take a new 
invention—a new discovery, practically—of manufacturing chip 
hats, in comparison with straw hats. 

Mr. COPELAND, All right; I will use another figure. 
anybody ever eat a banana and think it is an apple? 

Mr, WHEELER. I do not think anybody wears a chip hat 
and thinks it is a straw hat. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, yes, they do. 

Mr. WHEELER. They do not in my State. 
New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
Mr. WHRRLER. 
average intelligence, 

Mr, COPELAND. Of course, the Senator may take that view 
if he wants to. I would not reflect upon his State. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am not reflecting upon them. The Sen- 
ator was reflecting on them when he says that they buy chip 
hats for straw hats. 

Mr. COPELAND, All right; I will say to the Senator that 
nine-tenths of the people who go into stores in Montana and buy 
an imported Italian sweatshop hat think they are buying a 
Straw hat; and even the bright, intelligent, alert, and able Sen- 
ator from Montana would not know the difference, 

Now, Mr. President, I shall offer an argument which will 
appeal to the Senator from Montana. Heretofore, apparently, 
I have not offered one; and I should like to have his attention 
for a moment. 

Let me say to the Senator from Montana and to everybody 
else who is interested that there are 19 straw-hat manufactur- 
ing establishments in New York State in the figures that I am 
going to give. In 1927 these 19 establishments employed 1,182 
persons. 

Mr. WHEELER. 
two? 

Mr. COPELAND. In the 19 establishments. There are other 
factories. In those factories and in the Baltimore factories 
they employ less than half of the wage earners now that they 
employed in 1922. They say: 


We are now compelled to work in Baltimore only five days per 
week. 


And if the Senator and I had our way, we would not have 
them work any longer than that anyhow and would give them 
full pay; but the employers can give their help only about 36 
weeks’ work per year, when in 1922 they were giving them 6 
days’ work per week and 48 weeks per year. The point is that 
to-day we have not one-third of the employees in this industry 
that we had in 1922 and they are on part time. 

Mr. WHEELER. I am glad the Senator gave me those fig- 
ures, because what he is arguing for is this: He is arguing, 
I am sure, because he is interested in these 1,182 people, rather 
than in the 19 manufacturers up in his State. 

Mr. COPELAND, I do not care anything about the manu- 
facturers, 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I say the Senator is arguing because 
he is interested in these 1,182 people and not in the 19 manu- 
facturers; but think of what he is doing to the rest of the 
people in my State who have to buy hats, and not only the 
people in my State but the people all over this country. He 
is arguing that they should pay more for hats in order to 
benefit 1,182 employees. 

If we are going to go on that basis in making tariffs all 
over the country, then, of course, those who are not engaged 
in any industry that is benefited by the tariff are simply going 
to pay exorbitant rates in order to keep a few men employed in 
the hat factories. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Montana that he is entirely mistaken. If I were propos- 
ing something here that meant an embargo on Italian hats, made 
by persons working for less than 14 cents an hour; if I were 
proposing an embargo on Italian hats so that they could not come 
in, then the Italian hat makers would be in exactly the same 


Does 


They may in 


They do in my State. 
That is probably because they have a lower 
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position as the American hat maker is to-day. They would be 
out of business; and then the thing that the Senator talks about 
would happen. An American monopoly would be created, and 
could charge anything they liked. 

But let me say to the Senator that when I am talking about a 
hat that costs 30 cents in Italy, he need not think that that is 
sold to the people in Montana for 85 cents. I do not know 
what the price is in Montana, but that hat sells in Philadelphia 
for $1.95. There is something wrong with State control, let me 
say to my friend, if there can not be found some way to regulate 
exorbitant profits upon hats and other necessities. But all I 
am asking is that enough tariff be placed upon this foreign hat 
so that it shall sell on the same plane in America with a hat 
manufactured here, 

That is all I ask. I can not see by what process of reasoning 
that could possibly mean a greater price to the man who buys 
the hat. More than that, I am sincere in stating that in my 
opinion it would mean that there would be competition between 
the American-made hat and the Italian hat, and probably the 
Senator’s constituents would buy their hats for less money than 
they pay to-day. I can not see any escape from that logic, I 
think it is the fact, at least I believe it; and that is the reason 
why I stand for the proposal which I have made. 

May I ask the Senator from Utah whether he thinks I am 
right in this statement, that if we accept the figures of the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky, this 88 per cent plus $1 specifice would just 
about equalize the difference? 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, there are no chip hats made in the 
United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
comparable hat. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether a duty of a dollar would 
protect the sewed hats that are made in the United States from 
straw. I think perhaps there is more than that difference. The 
chip hat was not taken into consideration in 1925 when the 
President made that proclamation. It is hard to say what 
would equalize the difference, because we do not make that kind 
of a hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, there was not a scintilla of 
evidence before the committee or there is not before the Senate 
to show that it costs any less to make these chip hats in Italy 
than it costs to make cheap straw hats that do come under the 
President’s proclamation. We have no evidence upon which to 
base the conclusion that these chip hats are being made more 
cheaply than the cheaper grade straw hats. 

Mr. SMOOT. We have the evidence as to their import value. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand, the cost of production, but 
we have no evidence on the difference. The man who makes 
straw hats in Italy gets the same as the one who makes chip 
hats. The only difference would be in the cost of the raw ma- 
terial, and I have been unable to find any evidence showing 
that chips cost less than straw. They are certainly more diffi- 
cult to obtain in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let me try if 
possible to get the exact facts in regard to straw hats before 
the Senate, 

In 1925 the straw-hat manufacturers inyoked the flexible pro- 
visions of the tariff law and petitioned the President for an 
investigation into the straw-hat industry for the purpose of 
increasing the then existing duties upon straw hats if sewed. 
An investigation was held by the Tariff Commission. At that 
time, under the law of 1922, straw hats, if sewed, carried a duty 
of 60 per cent. 

The investigation by the Tariff Commission led to a recom- 
mendation to the President and a proclamation by the President 
providing for an increase in the duty to 88 per cent on straw 
hats if sewed, and if valued at or less than $9.50 per dozen, 

The Tariff Commission found there was no tariff problem in 
regard to straw hats valued in excess of $9.50 per dozen. All 
straw hats, if sewed, other than those valued at less than $9.50 
per dozen have carried, from that date to this, the rate fixed in 
the law of 1922, namely, 60 per cent. As to these facts I think 
there is no dispute. 

Since 1925 a new hat imported from Italy has appeared upon 
the market, known as the chip hat, which was not in the minds 
of or contemplated by the Tariff Commission at the time they 
made their investigation. That hat not being straw, but chip, 
bears a duty now, under the law of 1922, of 60 per cent, though, 
as a matter of fact, it is in price cheaper than the straw hat 
if sewed, which bears a duty under the President’s proclamation 
of 88 per cent, 


I understand; but I am speaking about a 
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Therefore we have the anomolous situation of a hat cheaper 
than the straw hat if sewed, called the chip hat, bearing the 
lower duty that is placed upon the high-priced straw hats, while 
the straw hat if sewed coming into this country at the same or 
a lower price bears a duty of 88 per cent. 

How can anyone who believes in an equalization of the pro- 
tective-tariff theory possibly support amendments such as was 
offered yesterday, to make the rate lower than 88 per cent? 
That is why I voted against all the amendments. They repre- 
sented a reduction, in substance and in fact, to the rate in the 
President’s proclamation of 88 per cent upon straw hats if 
sewed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since the President's proclama- 
tion assessing a duty of 88 per cent ad valorem on men’s sewed 
straw hats valued at $9.50 or less per dozen, imports entered 
under this classification have decreased in number, value, and 
unit value. In 1927, the first full calendar year after the change 
in the duty, imports under this classification numbered 1,499,352 
hats, valued at $598,047, with a unit value of 40 cents. In 1928 
they declined to 1,005,982 hats, valued at $338,048, with a unit 
value of 34 cents; and in 1929, from January to June, inclusive, 
numbered 863,071 hats, valued at $316,810, with a unit value of 
37 cents. 

Men's sewed hats made of chip braid, similar in appearance 
te and competing with men's sewed straw hats valued at $9.50 
or less per dozen, are dutiable at 60 per cent, and not at the 
proclaimed rate of 88 per cent. That is where the trouble 
comes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, is this a fact, 
that a straw hat if sewed, where the unit value is 30 or 40 
cents, coming into this country to-day under the President's 
proclamation, bears a duty of 88 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true of the straw hats. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If a chip hat of even less 
value than the straw hat, comes into this country, it bears a 
duty of 60 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a statement of the condition as it is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They both ought to have the 
same rate, whether they are on the free list, or bear the rate 
recommended by the committee, or the rate proposed in the 
pending amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT., In 1927 imports of sewed hats dutiable at 60 
per cent numbered 750,240; in 1928, 1,808,214; in 1929, January 
to June, inclusive, 2.873,084. 

At the same time the unit value per hat imported under this 
classification decreased from 68 cents in 1927 to 33 cents in 
1929. That tells the whole story. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. About 68 cents 
undoubtedly represented the unit price of the straw hat if 
sewed, and about 30 cents probably is the price of the chip hat. 

Mr, SMOOT. That is exactly the fact, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have almost concluded 
my remarks, I find the Senator from Kentucky usually so very 
accurate in his statements that I am sure that he will be glad 
to be informed that he has made a very serious mistake about 
the unit value of the hats brought in. I wish to have these 
figures in the Recorp, and I am particularly anxious to have 
the Senator from Kentucky listen to them. They areas follows: 


Imports of straw hats 
SEWED HATS DUTIABLE AT 88 PER CENT 


Unit 


Number value 


Value 


1, 499, 352 
1, 005, 982 
1, 804, 809 


$598, 047 
338, 048 


1923 —— £ 
1 641, 301 


929 (11 months) 


So the Senator sees that instead of $6, even in 1927, the unit 
value was only $4.80. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I was reading from the Tariff Commission’s 
report, which did not include the year 1927. I was reading the 
data for the years 1923, 1924, 1925, 1926 as to Italy, found on 
pages 4 and 5 of the Tariff Commission’s report. I insist that 
the figures I read were correct. It may be that the importa- 
tions of chip hats in the last year or two have brought down 
the average somewhat, but the figures I quoted were correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, I want to give the figures as to straw 
hats dutiable at 60 per cent. 

Seed hats dutiable at 60 per cent 


Unit 


Number value 


Value 


$509, 925 
717, 732 
1, 554, 613 


750, 240 
ee ea 1, 808, 214 
1929 (11 months) 5, 196, 768 


1930 


Mr. BARKLEY. That was not a normal increase. That is 
like the case of shoes from Czechoslovakia, which were sent in 
by the manufacturers in order to get them into the country be- 
fore the increased tariff rate was placed upon them, because the 
rate proposed is practically an embargo, and it Is perfectly natu- 
ral that if people are shipping goods to another country and 
that other country is about to raise the tariff they will increase 
their importations in order to avoid payment of the increased 
tarif. 

Our own merchants do the same when they are shipping prod- 
ucts to other countries. If the legislative body of Great Britain 
or France or Germany or any other country were about to in- 
crease the rate of tariff on some American-made product going 
into that country, our factories would try to get all of that 
product into that country they could before the tariff took effect. 

Mr. COPELAND, Naturally the Senator is going to make 
much of the figures of importation and disregard the unit cost. 

Mr. President, the fact is that unless a duty is granted which 
somewhere nearly compensates for the difference between the 
cost in the United States and the cost in Italy, we can not hope 
to improve the condition of the straw-hat industry of America. 
Further, let no Senator say that I am seeking for a tariff which 
will Increase the cost of a hat comparable with or indeed the 
chip hat itself. If we put a duty upon these hats so the Ameri- 
can manufacturer can make a hat comparable with them at the 
same cost to the retailer—mind you, the same cost, because it is 
not going to be less or more—it will enable him to make the 
same price to the retailer as he pays for the Italian product. 
Then it remains to be seen whether public sentiment will pro- 
tect the consumer against exorbitant profits on the part of the 
retailer. My contention is that the amendment proposed by the 


Senator from Kentucky does not accomplish the end of protec- 
tion to the American manufacturer and American consumer. 
Certainly, in spite of putting an 88 per cent rate upon these 
hats, the straw-hat industry of America will be just as badly 
Its destruction is not far distant. 

Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


off as it is to-day. 
Mr. BARKLEY. 
quorum, 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 
The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Gillett 

Baird Glass 
Barkley Glenn 
Bingham Got 

Black Goldsborough 
Blease Gould 

Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cousens 
Cutting 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNar 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 


Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ranedell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Frasier Kean Shipstead 
George Kendrick Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Wighty-one Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I sat as a 
member of the subcommittee which heard the evidence pre 
sented to uphold the request for increased duties upon the hats 
niumed in this paragraph. I reached two conclusions, The 
first conclusion I reached was that the hat industry is in a 
distressed condition; in fact, the expression used repeatedly 
in the hearings was “ deplorable condition.” That condition is 
due to many factors not necessarily connected with the tariff, 
such as changes of style, the practice of wearing no hats, and 
various other causes. 

The second fact that impressed me was that there is a grow- 
ing and increasing record of imports of straw or chip hats, 
which, of course, compete with the cheaper-priced straw hats. 
Usually, so far as I as a Democrat have been able to reach a 
definite policy with respect to the principle of tariff protection, 
evidence of a general depressed condition in industry and of 
increasing Imports that threaten to take the domestic market 
away from the domestic producer Is, a cause for alarm and 
notice that an inquiry ought to be made to see to what extent, 
if any, tariff protection can preserve the domestic market for 
the domestic producer. Those two factors were present with 
respect to this industry. 

I observe that there is another consideration which a Demo- 
crat ought to keep steadfastly in mind in connection with the 
levying of increased tariff duties and that is the consumer. 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler. 


Harris 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
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The Republican protectionist is most likely never to see any 
point of view but the petitioner for protection. Democrats 
never disregard the consumer's rights. 

It does not always follow that a depressed condition of an 
industry and increased imports necessarily make out a case 
for tariff protection. The depression in the domestic industry 
may be due to inefficient management, overcapitalization, and 
so forth, all of which factors ought to remove it from enjoying 
the exceptional privileges of protection. Democrats insist that 
the burdens of increased prices caused by the protective tariff 
can not be distributed to industries that are not efficiently, 
legally, and honestly organized. This extraordinary right to 
industry presupposed a clean business record and a clean 
organization. 

I have referred to the important question, the rights of the 
consumer. There is a point aboye which we can not go in 
increasing tariff duties and preserving the domestic market for 
the domestic manufacturers if the result is exorbitant and 
unreasonable prices from the consumer, 

All these questions and principles underlie this particular 
case. There is the question here of imposing a rate that is 
unfair to the consumer; there is the question here of a de- 
pressed industry that is losing the domestic market because of 
the importations of a different style of hat than that which is 
produced in this country, and evidence that the foreign hat is 
produced at a greatly reduced labor cost to the comparable 
domestic hat. 

I have reached the conclusion, believing in these principles, 
and as a Democrat, that I ought not, in view of these facts, 
to vote for lower duties than those contained in the present law. 
That is why on yesterday I voted against the various amend- 
ments offered to reduce duties. At least, these facts do not 
present a case for reduction in tariff duties. 

I do not propose to sit silent and to be lectured to as a 
Democrat for doing that. I ask what the Democratic policy 
is on the tariff? I ask if a Democrat is expected to vote for 
every motion to reduce tariff duties below the rates of the 
present law when unemployment is stalking through the coun- 
try, when business is depressed, and when imports are increas- 
ing. If that is the position of the Democratic Party, I must 
part company with it on the tariff. But it is not the Demo- 
cratic position. The Democratie Party is for a competitive 
tariff, is for a tariff that will preserve the domestic market 
for the honest and efficient domestic producer. It is not for 
free trade. It is not for destructive rates that burden and de- 
stroy domestic industries. It is not with cheap foreign labor 
against well-paid domestic labor, It is against excessive pro- 
tection and special privilege to a favored few through the tariff. 

There are items in this bill the rate of which ought to be be 
low those of the present law because there are no imports and 
where the domestic industry is a monopoly. I have voted 
for reductions and shall vote for more of them where there is 
no case for protection proven; but, as I understand the doc- 
trine of the Democratic Party, it wants to give relief witbin 
reasonable bounds to every distressed industry, both to the farm- 
ing and the manufacturing industries of the country. Demo- 
crats believe neither shall be favored or injured at the expense 
of the other, Where there exists a depressed financial condi- 
tion such as was shown in the case of leather and in the case 
of braids, I believed that adequate duties should be levied. 
On yesterday I went out of my way in the case of certain braids 
to favor an increase, in order to help the braid industry, and 
agreed to a compromise rate between what the manufacturers 
of hats requested and what the braid people desired. 

I want my position understood. Give me evidence of a de- 
pressed financial condition, of unemployment in an industry, and 
of inereasing imports destroying the domestic market, and I 
am open to reason and conviction in applying reasonable, not 
excessive, tariff protection so far as it does not go to the point 
of putting unjust and unreasonable burdens upon the con- 
sumer, for there are some products manufactured in this 
country rates for which in order to preserve the American 
market for them would place an unreasonable burden upon the 
consumer. It would be unfair to tax the consumer to insure 
such an exorbitant price as might be required to enable the 
domestic product to compete with the foreign article. 

Mr. President, the Democratic Party can fulfill its duty of 
opposition and put into effect its traditional principles, so far 
as is now suitable and proper, by scrutinizing and rejecting 
the proposals for increased duties made by the extreme protec- 
tionists of the majority party which are frequently of the fol- 
lowing character: 

First. To satisfy the demands of some industry that is known 
to be highly prosperous and often being a monopoly and not 
subjected to domestic competition. 
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Second. To give comfort to industries that are known to be 
depressed, but depressed by reason of internal competition and 
inefficient management, there being no considerable or increas- 
ing imports. 

Third. To confer benefits on some industries or whole classes 
of the population of a doubtful and theoretic character at the 
risk or certainty of burdens to others. 

Fourth. To grant rates of duty, often in an obscure form or 
through administration provisions, that will operate totally to 
exclude competing foreign imports. 

Fifth. To use the principle of protection for partisan ends. 

Sixth. To force the use of American-made or American-grown 
substitutes by imposing duties on articles long on the free list 
and not themselves produced in the United States. 

Seventh. To force the abandonment of long-established major 
lines of commerce, especially those which have caused the loca- 
tion of many of the leading industries of the country in the 
East in proximity to the sea. 

The Democratic Party should avoid an attitude of discrimina- 
tion in tariff matters. It should extend that measure of protec- 
tion that can be justified to all industries that present facts 
tending to show the destruction of opportunities to enjoy the 
domestic market. 

There is enough that is new, and dangerously new, in the 
proposals of the majority party with respect to the carrying out 
of latter-day protection that the Democratic Party is called upon 
to combat for the general public welfare without any of its 
members being called to account if they do not take the position 
of reactionaries. There is nothing, in short, reprehensible in 
the conduct of a Democratic Member of the Senate who, in the 
existing situation respecting the prevailing opinion of practi- 
cally the whole American people, votes upon occasion for a 
reasonable protective duty equalizing conditions of competition, 
provided that he is satisfied that a good case has been made out 
that such duty is really needed. 


I can not conceive of any campaign more destructive to Demo- 


cratic success than for Senators on the other side of the Cham- 
ber to point out industries and show their depressed condition, 
show the increased imports, and then show a roll call of Demo- 
erats seeking to lower the rates thereon below those of the 
present law. I shall not assume that responsibility, especially 


in this year of unemployment, in this year of business depres- 


sion, and in this year when we have passed an income-tax 
reduction measure to give a psychological benefit to industry. 
The least psychological benefit we ought to bestow upon indus- 
tries, if the facts I have cited exist, is not to reduce the rate 
of duty below the present law unless it is clear that the facts 
justify such action, 

Mr, President, I have tried to carry out the policy I have out- 
lined. Of course at times we will not have all the facts fairly 
presented, and, hence, make mistakes. I do not want anybody 
to think from what I have said here that there is satisfactory 
proof of an overwhelming number of depressed industries; and 
lest anybody may think that my course is dictated by personal 
interest I wish to state that there are, as far as I know, no 
straw-hat manufacturers in my State. I want to read the 
addresses of members of the straw-hat group. I will not take 
the time to read the names; but the industries are located at 
New York, New York, New York, New York, Danbury, Conn., 
Baltimore, Md., New York, Danbury, Conn., New York, Phila- 
delphia, Philadelphia, and Baltimore. That is the list set 
forth in the brief filed by the straw-hat manufacturers. 

I wish to say to the Senate that my sympathy has gone out 
to some of the struggling industries in this country. Many of 
them can not be rehabilitated by the tariff. If it be a crime for 
a Democrat to say that, let the most be made of it. I do not 
think the industries which need increased protection are numer- 
ous, but I shall vote for increased protective rates where it is 
necessary to do so to preserve equality of opportunity to the 
domestic producer in the domestic market. I have tried, how- 
ever, to raise my voice in assistance of some of those industries 
which are distressed, as I did yesterday in the case of the braid 
industry, although there is not a yard of braid made in my 
State, and although the women’s hat manufacturers of my State 
had asked me to keep the rate down to the present rate. 

Mr. President, yesterday three amendments were presented 
here, all of them proposing to lower the present rate of duty on 
straw hats. I opposed them by my vote. Now we have an 
amendment 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is slightly mistaken in the 
statement he has just made. Two of the amendments which 
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were offered yesterday did not seek to reduce the tariff rate 
below the rate provided by the present law, but sought to re- 
store the rates of the present law on unsewed hats. In subsec- 
tion 4, which we are considering to-day, however, the amendment 
did seek to impose a rate below that of the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The important section here is 
the one affecting straw hats if sewed; it is as to that class of 
hats that the imports are increasing; and it is to that class of 
hats on which the President raised the duty by his proclama- 
tion. The other section and amendments hereto were correlated 
to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield there, 
if the amendment now pending shall be adopted it is my pur- 
pose to offer one carrying out the relationship to the other 
section. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assumed that the Senator 
would do that. Of course, I wish to say to the Senator from 
Kentucky that whatever I have said was in no sense a criticism 
of his position, I think, perhaps, the Senator did not have the 
opportunity of getting the impression as to the distressed con- 
dition of the industry that I was able to obtain while sitting 
as a member of the subcommittee. It is very proper for the 
Senator, in the interest of the consumer, to make the motions 
he did; and I make no criticism of him at all for that. 

I do, however, resent the criticism made here that because 
some of the Democratic Senators opposed lower rates than in 
the present law they were voting for the highest rates recom- 
mended by the majority. 

In 1926 the straw-hat industry began to feel the effect of 
increasing imports, and those engaged in that industry peti- 
tioned the President, under the flexible provisions of the tariff 
act, for an increase in the tariff rate. They were given a hear- 
ing by the Tariff Commission; investigation was made by that 
commission as to the difference in the cost of production here 
and abroad of straw hats, with the result that the Tariff Com- 
mission recommended to the President that straw hats, if sewed, 
should bear a duty of 88 per cent ad yalorem instead of 60 per 
cent, the rate in the act of 1922, and the President, by procla- 
mation, put the 88 per cent ad valorem rate into effect. 

Since that time the chip hat, which is cheaper than the straw 
hat, if sewed, has flooded the country. In the course of one 
year the importations have increased from 1,000,000 to over 
5,000,000 hats. The chip hat bears a duty of 60 per cent ad 
valorem; straw hats, if sewed, of about the same price, bear a 
duty of 88 per cent ad valorem. All higher-priced straw hats 
bore a duty of 60 per cent ad valorem. The purpose of the 
presidential proclamation increasing the rate was to include the 
cheaper-priced hats in the rate of 88 per cent. Chip hats not 
then being a factor in the market, therefore were not included in 
the language of the proclamation, because the President used 
the words “straw hats, if sewed,” and so chip hats have come 
in under the same rate as expensive hats of 60 per cent. 

Mr. President, I can not vote to continue a rate of duty upon 
chip hats lower than the rate established by the finding made 
after a disinterested investigation by the Tariff Commission, 
composed of members of both political parties. They fixed the 
rate at 88 per cent, and that is the lowest rate on straw hats, if 
sewed. I want that rate at least to apply to chip hats and all 
other hats of a unit value of 30 cents, 40 cents, or 50 cents. 

I am frank to say that I am disturbed about this rate. I 
do not think it is going to be of much help to the industry. I 
am also disturbed by the other suggestion made here that 
there is a point beyond which we ought not to go in increasing 
duties, especially in the case of commodities in common use. 
When we get into the zone of 100 per cent protection, I hesi- 
tate to put such a burden upon the consumer. Therefore, I 
shall yote for the amendment now proposed, because, at least, 
it retains the rate of the present law. I wish it had been 
possible to have given a little additional duty to this industry 
because, while I think the committee went far, in their desire 
to resuscitate or help resuscitate this depressed business, I 
could not go quite so far as they have gone; but I again say 
they undoubtedly were influenced, as I have been, by the stories 
told—and I quote the words—of “the deplorable condition“ 
of the hat industry. If the rate of 88 per cent is too low, there 
is still an opportunity in conference to change any injustice. 
The House rate is so high that a compromise may be reached 
fair to consumer and the hat industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. What the Senator has said nobody can ques- 
tion, in my opinion. What the committee did want to do was 
to see if there was some way by which we could protect straw 
hats sewed as against the chip hat, which is a 30-cent unit hat, 
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although it sells for $1.90. Who gets that profit between 30 
cents and 81.90? If the proposed amendment applied to chip 
hats only it would not make a single bit of difference in the 
retail price of $1.90 to the consumer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am inclined to agree with 
the Senator about that. I was shocked at the spread between 
the invoice price and the price paid by the consumer of these 
hats as well as of other articles. Of course, the Senator has 
discovered, as the rest of us who sat on the committee and 
heard the evidence with respect to imports have discovered, that 
one of the very serious problems which we have in industry 
is, unfortunately, that the imports into this country which are 
increasing are the imports of cheap products, and therefore, of 
course, products bought by the masses of the people. It is 
regrettable that we are confronted with such a situation, which 
involves the query, Will we have to abandon the manufacture 
of cheap commodities, confine our industry to the production of 
high-priced commodities, and let the foreign countries make the 
cheap ones, or will we try to retain the manufacture of the 
cheap commodities here? We must make a very close and 
serious study to see how far we can go in putting burdens upon 
the masses in seeking to retain such industries. It may be 
possible that in some Instances we will have to abandon the 
making of cheap commodities on the theory that they can be 
produced so much cheaper abroad that we should not burden 
our own people in order to stimulate their production here. 

However, we are living in a country where protection exists; 
where people, if there are benefits in Increased wages and high 
wages, are receiving these benefits. Therefore, it is to be as- 
sumed that these people who get the benefits of protection on 
one commodity that they happen to be employed in making, or 
with the manufacture of which they are connected, should bear 
some of the burdens of Increased prices upon other commodities 
that are equally entitled to protection. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the testimony before the com- 
mittee was that imported articles coming in here were sold just 
as nearly as possible for what the article manufactured in the 
United States was sold for. No matter what profits were made— 
no matter if a watch coming into this country for $6 sold for 
$54—that cut no figure, All the importers took into considera- 
tion was this: “I have a watch, a self-winding watch. It is a 
new product, It has to sell in competition with other watches. 
Therefore, I am going to get every possible dollar out of it by 
selling just under the price of the American watch that comes 
in competition with it”; and outrageous rates are charged on 
many of the imported articles, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I desire to 
conclude by saying that as a Democrat I feel it my duty to 
serutinize with care and caution any increased rates that may 
be suggested upon the various commodities and products named 
in this bill. I want to be alert always to protect what seems 
to me to be the primary interest here, that of the consumer; 
but when I am confronted with evidence of a depressed business 
condition and of increasing, growing imports, so that the do- 
mestic market is slipping away from the domestic industry, I 
propose to take notice of those facts, and, if it seems that a little 
increase in protection can help to retain and save the domestic 
market, to grant that. I at least do not intend, under those 
conditions and when those facts are presented, to vote to lower 
the present rate of duty. 

Mr. TYDINGS obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, is the Senator about to 
speak on the hat matter? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘This is fresh blood in the battle, and it 
seems to me the Senator is entitled to an audience. I suggest 
the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator yleld for that 
purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Asburst Deneen 
Barkley Dill 
Bingham Fess 
Black 
Blaine 
Blcase 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
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Harrison 
Hastings 
Hatfield 
Hawes 


Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Glenn 
Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 


Hebert 
Hefin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Kean 
Kendrick 


eyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
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Sullivan Trammell Walsh, Mass. 
—— Walsh, Mont. 


Swanson Tydings 
mith Thomas, Idaho Vandenberg Watson 
Smoot Thomas, Okla. Wagner Wheeler 
Stelwer Townsend Walcott 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names, There is a quorum present. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President, so far in the consideration of 
the tariff bill I can not recall having voted for any increase in 
industrial rates. On the other band, I have tried in each in- 
stance to help those commodities which were left out of consid- 
eration in the passage of previous tariff bills, Indeed, in the 
case of one of the largest steel companies in the world, located 
in my State, employing some 20,000 people, on one of the 
steel schedules I voted for a reduction, and the next day 
voted for a tariff on manganese, trying as far as I was able to be 
as unlocal as a man can be in tariff matters; and I think I have 
pretty well established a consistent record of trying to look at 
each case fairly, without regard to locality. 

It is, therefore, with some measure of embarrassment that I 
rise to speak in behalf of an industry which happens to be 
located in Maryland, and to crave the indulgence and attention 
of the Senate in order that they may weigh the facts which I 
shall present, in an effort to determine what is fair in the case 
before us. 

The ‘Tariff Commission created under President Wilson was 
set up for the purpose of finding the difference in the cost of 
production at home and abroad of the articles which are con- 
sumed in America. If an article was produced cheaper abroad 
than in the United States, it was the purpose of the Tariff Com- 
mission to present the cost at home and abroad to the Congress 
and the President, and we were supposed to levy a duty which 
would be on a competitive basis—not necessarily a protective 
basis, but what might be called a competitive basis—so that 
neither the importer nor the local manufacturer might unrea- 
sonably exploit the public. 

I believe that all of the figures which so far have been used 
in an effort to keep the tariff on hats at a low figure emanate 
from men who are in the importers’ ¢lass. I have no criticism of 
them. They naturally want to get their hats as cheaply as 
possible, so that they can compete successfully with the Ameri- 
ean producer. 

In reading over the brief with which the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. Barkey] must be familiar—because many of his 
quotations yesterday are in line with it—I noticed that it was 
drawn by that very low-protectionist Republican, Mr. C. Bascom 
Slemp, who was the attorney for the importers. We all know, 
with no reflection on Mr. Slemp, that he is a stalwart member of 
the Republican organization; and, as far as I have been able 
to learn, he never voted for anything less than protection on any 
tariff bill while he was a Member of the House of Representa- 
tives; but now he is practicing law, and he has presented the 
ease for the people who are importing straw hats, and he has 
done it with an adroitness worthy of a skilled and old-school 
politician. 

Mr. Slemp talks generally in his brief of generalities, particu- 
larly in reference to the local industry. One of the concerns 
manufacturing straw hats is located in Baltimore City. It is a 
concern of 50 years’ standing, and up until about 1923 it made 
money. I bave looked at its meome-tax returns, however. It 
has paid no dividends for five years; and its capital, surplus, 
and undivided profits or reserve, whatever it had set up pre- 
viously, have been seriously impaired each year since. 

I think a survey of the industry will show that the great 
increase in importation of straw hats In America has reached 
the point where these concerns are seriously threatened, and, 
if it continues to increase, will have to go out of business, 
because they can not successfully compete. 

At this point may I therefore say that on yesterday, not- 
withstanding I had been importuned by the local industry in 
my own State to vote for an increase in the tariff on straw 
hats, I voted four times with the Senator from Kentucky even 
to reduce the present rates. All yesterday afternoon I did not 
yield from that position in conversations I had with these 
people. I told them I wanted to give them a tariff if they 
could make out a case, and if they could not make out a case, 
I did not care whether they were in Baltimore or where they 
might be, they would not get my support, as much as I would 
like to give it to them on personal grounds, 

Since yesterday I have spent some little time in trying to 
inquire into this matter, to satisfy my own mind on the points 
involved. To that end I called up one of the oldest members 
of the United States Tariff Commission, and asked him to tell 
me frankly what the situation is as to straw hats at this time. 

He stated a matter of history first, that the tariff was 60 
per cent ad valorem some years ago, and that because the un- 
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portations of straw hats were increasing rapidly, the industry 
appealed to the Tariff Commission for an examination of that 
question. The examination was concluded by the Tariff Com- 
mission, and the facts presented to President Coolidge, and, 
exercising his presidential prerogative, on the facts submitted 
by the Tariff Commission President Coolidge recommended that 
the rate be increased from 60 per cent to 88 per cent. In other 
words, he practically exhausted the 50 per cent limit which the 
President had at his disposal in raising or depressing a tariff. 

That was several years ago. Since then there has been no 
attempt by the Tariff Commission to go further into this sub- 
ject until the present bill came before the Congress, at which 
time the commission took later figures, and tried to establish 
from facts what would be the fair rate to levy on straw hats 
coming into this country, so that the American manufacturers 
could operate, not on a protective, but on a competitive basis, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In connection with the recommendation of 
the Tariff Commission, and the proclamation of the President 
on that subject, I wish to state to the Senator what has been 
repeated here over and ‘over again, that the importation of 
hats covered by the proclamation decreased almost a million 
a year, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am going to take issue with the Senator 
on that, if he will bear with me, because he has not grouped 
the hats that haye come into the United States. He is taking 
only one class, and if he will look at all the figures—and I shall 
show them by groups and by years—he will find that while the 
importations of certain hats decreased, due to a change of style, 
the importations of other groups inereased, and that the net 
result has been practically a steady increase from year to year 
ever since. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator certainly will not contend that 
the result of increasing the tariff from 60 per cent to 88 per 
cent did not bring about a reduction in importations of hats 
covered by the proclamation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will be glad to come to that in just a 
moment, but I do not want to anticipate what I have to say 
on that subject. 

Mr. President, the Tariff Commission was not Democratic or 
Republican, it was nonpolitical. It was charged with the duty 


of assembling the facts and presenting them to the legislative 


and the executive authorities. That it did. At the hearing the 
ease of the importer was heard. At that time the local manu- 
facturer’s case was considered, and from all the facts, and from 
the importation inyoices, the Tariff Commission submitted to 
the President a set of facts upon which the increase was made. 

What do we find in the straw-hat industry since the tariff 
was increased? First of all, in the year 1923 the total imports 
were 1,119,708 hats. In 1927 the importations had doubled. 
Four years later the importations of hats had jumped from 
1,000,000 to over 2,000,000. 

When we come down to sewed hats, we find that in 1928 
there were imported 2,800,000, and for the first 11 months of 
the year 1929, 7,000,000 sewed hats were imported into the 
United States; 2,800,000 in 1928, 7,000,000 in 1929. 

If we are going to be fair and accord to industry and agri- 
culture and the consumer a fair deal, we have to be bound by 
the naked facts, and there is no more justification for support- 
ing a tariff which is unfair to one group in the triangle than 
there is for supporting one that is unfair to another group in 
the triangle. The three must be considered, the exporter, the 
importer, and the local manufacturer, 

What is the difference, the spread in the cost? What is fair 
to the consumer, to give the manufacturer only such tariff as 
will permit him to exist upon a competitive basis? I was a 
member of the Democratic platform committee at Houston, and 
if L remember rightly, that was what the Democratic platform 
enunciated, that was what the Tariff Commission was set up 
for, and that is what, in my judgment, we should do as to all 
of the activities of the United States, whether they be agri- 
cultural, industrial, or what not, wherever the tariff is concerned. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. The only argument I have heard supporting the 
pending amendment which has had any effect upon me at all is 
the statement that the particular kind of hat that is being 
brought into the United States called the chip hat is not pro- 
duced here. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Iam glad the Senator mentioned that. 

Mr. FHSS. That is the only element in the argument which 
has any effect on my mind at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me refresh the Senator’s memory as to 
just what the President’s proclamation contained in the way of 
increased tariff. 
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The presidential proclamation provided for an increase on 
straw hats. All those hats were grouped in one clause, but 
when it came to the importation of chip hats, which everyone 
thought were included in the presidential proclamation, the 
Court of Customs Appeals, I think it was, rendered a decision 
that chip hats were not made of straw but of wood chips, and 
that therefore the increase through the presidential proclama- 
tion did not apply to chip hats but applied only to straw hats, 
because that particular wording was used. Therefore the im- 
portation of chip hats because the tariff did not cover that class 
of hats as it did the straw hats, commenced immediately on a 
very large scale. Does that in part answer the Senator's 
question? 

Mr. FESS. No; I had those facts in mind as the Senator 
has stated them, but that does not reach the idea that we are 
trying to keep out a cheaper hat because it interferes with pro- 
duction here. The argument is not conclusive at all with me, 
but it has some effect. On the other hand, if the Senator will 
permit me further 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Where a hat costs in cheap labor 30 cents, and 
then, by some one taking advantage of the market, is selling at 
$1.98, something ought to be done to correct that situation. 
My sympathies are very largely in opposition to this amendment, 
but the only question which it seems to me ought be given some 
consideration is whether we would go to the extent of pro- 
tecting an article which we are producing, which, while it is in 
competition with a cheaper article that comes from a foreign 
country, is not the same article. I think there is some merit in 
that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, there is also this angle which 
enters into it: For example, the importations of hats of a 
certain grade bearing a duty of 88 per cent declined 30 per 
cent, due to a change in style. The Senator from Kentucky 
yesterday, if I recall aright, pointed out that imports of that 
particular hat had fallen off, but the Senator from Kentucky 
evidently did not have these figures before him at the time he 
made that observation, that the production of that particular 
style of hat in the United States also declined, not 30 per cent 
but 60 per cent, because the style had changed. There are so 
many factors like that which enter into the import records that 
it is hard to give the Senate a complete and accurate picture of 
the result of a change in style. 

Mr. FESS. I recognize that fact also. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me, I should like to have a little fuller answer made to the 
Senator from Ohio. It is true that we do not manufacture in 
this country chip hats, like the one I hold in my hand, but if the 
Senator or I should buy that particular hat we would think 
it was a straw hat. While it is not made of the material ordi- 
narily used in the making of what we call straw hats, it com- 
pares in use and in style with the hat which is made out 
of straw in this country. So it competes absolutely with our 
straw hats. I agree with the Senator that if the tariff pro- 
posed were materially to increase the cost of this hat, or the 
comparable hat, to the American consumer, I could not support 
the tariff, but we are not asking for a tariff which would 
exclude these hats but are simply trying to put them into the 
market at such a price that comparable American-made straw 
hats might compete with them. 

Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I think 
the Senator from New York made a very significant statement 
when he said that the purchaser of the chip hat would think 
he was purchasing a straw hat. The purchaser of a banana 
would not think he was purchasing an apple, however. The 
two comparisons are not analogous at all. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me say this: That in 1923 
we imported only a million straw hats, and in 1929 we imported 
7,000,000 straw hats, an increase of 700 per cent in six years 
in importations, notwithstanding the fact that part of that time 
the tariff had been increased by presidential proclamation from 
60 per cent to 88 per cent. If anyone thinks that tariff is 
effective, I wish he would tell me how it is that an increase of 
700 per cent in six years can be had in importations with the 
tariff being raised part of that time. The very importations 
alone show that these men have not a case of special privilege 
but a case of justice based upon the importations and the 
figures of the Tariff Commission. 

I talked with one of the oldest members of the Tariff Com- 
mission this morning and told him frankly I did not want to 
vote for this tariff unless it could be justified on the pure, hard 
cold faets, and I asked him whether, if he had recommended 
an increase to 88 per cent some time ago, he did not think that 
was sufficient. He said, You have asked me a plain question, 
and I will give you a plain answer. The very fact that since 
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we Increased the tariff the importations haye doubled and 
trebled shows more than anything else that perhaps we did not 
recommend enough at the start.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. I asked if I could quote him on the floor of 
the Senate, and he told me he would rather that I would not 
mention his name, for the very good reason that if this matter 
should come before the Tariff Commission, he would be placed 
in the light of having prejudged it; but he said he felt that 
the thing was so logical that the Tariff Commission was not 
necessary; that the facts alone showed that insufficient duties 
were now placed upon hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know who the tariff commissioner 
was to whom the Senator referred 

Mr. TYDINGS. He was one of our party; I will say that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am wondering whether he is the same 
tariff commissioner who lobbied around here in favor of the 
flexible provision of the tariff which the Senate voted out. 

Mr. TYDINGS. He would not be different from all the other 
governmental agencies if he exercised that privilege. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is neither here nor there. I wonder 
if this commissioner informed the Senator from Maryland that 
the President's proclamation did not apply to these hats 

Mr, TYDINGS. Chip hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, hats the importations of which 
have been increased; and that, of course, the President's proc- 
lamation increasing the rate from 60 to 88 per cent could have 
had no effect upon these very hats about which the Senator is 
talking, and as to which he says the rates were not increased 
enough, when as a matter of fact there was no Increase at all 
on them, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; he stated that to me and I have also 
stated in the Senate just a moment ago that the chip hat does 
not come in under the presidential proclamation and, therefore, 
it not having any barrier at all put upon it, that hat is coming 
in by increasing numbers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator realizes that if the increase 
from 60 per cent to 88 per cent, which is an Increase of almost 
50 per cent in tariff rates, is applied to chip hats, that instead 
of an increase there would in all probability have been a de- 
ereus. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not admit there would be a decrease, 
but I do admit the importations would not have been as great, 
in all probability. 

Mr, BARKLEY, The amendment now pending, which I have 
offered, is an amendment to make the 88 per cent applicable to 
chip hats as it is to all other hats. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So the Senator can not parallel the sit- 
nation, 

Mr. TYDINGS. 


I am not talking about chip hats alone. I 
am talking about all hats. 


Mr. BARKLEY. I understand; but if the 88 per cent had 
applied to chip hats, some of which are now coming in at 50 
per cent per dozen and others at 60 per cent, I think the Senator 
would have found an entirely different situation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. For instance, in the matter of woven hats, 
in 1928 we imported 500,000 and in 1929 we imported 1,600,000. 
What about that? It is an increase of over 200 per cent in 
a year. What has the Senator from Kentucky to say about 
that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is referring to 19297 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am referring to the fact that after con- 
sideration of the tariff bill was begun in the early part of 1929 
and it having carried an increase of $4 per dozen and 50 to 60 
per cent ad valorem, those who were engaged in importing hats 
into this country have taken advantage of the situation to im- 
port them before the tariff goes into effect so they might 
escape the payment of the duty, which is just the thing that has 
happened in all other lines of business under similar circum- 
stances. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to be fair to the Senator. I think 
there is a great deal in his statement. I think there is no 
doubt that importers have bought hats in anticipation of the 
ralse in tariif. But I think the Senator also ought to be fair 
enough to admit, because certainly the thing is largely one of 
speculation, that while the increase is so great, being nearly 300 
per cent, those figures represent not only people who were buying 
hats to evade an increase in the tariff but perhaps represent 
a larger market in the United States as well as a desire to 
escape payment of an increase in the tariff. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, will the Senator yield long 
enough to enable me to quote some figures about the importa- 
tions in 19297 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maryland yield to the Senator from Kentucky 
for that purpose? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have here a table that is included in the 
testimony of Mr. Wolf. 

Mr. TYDINGS, Who is Mr. Wolf? 

Mr. BARKLEY. He represents the Hat Institute. He testi- 
fled in behalf of an increase in the tariff, representing the hat 
manufacturers, and comes from the city of Baltimore in the 
Senator’s own State. In the table which he submitted, appear- 
ing on page 77 of the hearings before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, which were held in the latter part of the past summer, 
he divides the importations into groups according to the rates of 
tariff. In January, 1928, hats coming in at 88 per cent, under 
the President's proclamation, sewed straw hats, were a little 
over 168,000. They fluctuated during February, March, April, 
and May of 1928 as follows: In February there were 123,000; 
in March there were 193,000; in April there were 197,000; and in 
May there were 161,000. 

In 1929 in the same months they fluctuated as follows; 56,000 
in January; 94,000 in February; 208,000 in March; 205,000 in 
April; and 194,000 in May. The total for the first five months 
of 1928 was 844,000, and the total for the corresponding months 
in 1929 was 752,000. 

In the other group bearing 60 per cent rate, which I am pro- 
posing to increase to 88 per cent, in January, 1928, the imports 
were 154,000; in February 273,000; in March 253,000; in April 
235,000; and in May 148,000. In 1929 these hats came in for 
the first five months’ period as follows: In January 443,000; in 
February 489,000; in March 665,000; in April 556,000; and in 
May 472,000. 

That is proof of the fact that immediately upon the taking 
up of the tariff bill placing this embargo of & per dozen and 
60 per cent ad valorem on the cheaper hats, they began to in- 
crease their importations apparently to avoid payment of the 
increased tariff. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me give the Senator a picture which will 
help him to understand the effect of the increase. In the first 
place, let me read the production: 39,000 in 1924, 33,000 in 1925, 
84,000 in 1926, 31,000 in 1927, 24,000 in 1928, and 23,000 in 1929; 
so as the domestic concern stopped making hats because they 
could not compete, naturally the demand had to be supplied and 
it was supplied from the outside. 

May I also call to the Senator's attention the fact that many 
hat manufacturers have gone out of business in the United 
States in the last 20 or 30 years because some of them could not 
make ends meet. One of the oldest concerns in the country, with 
whose income-tax returns for the last five years I think I am 
reasonably familiar, have been “in the red” all five years and 
have not paid a cent of dividends to their stockholders. I think 
that fact alone shows that these people are not coming here with 
their coffers swollen with unfair profits, they are not coming 
here rolling in wealth and asking for additional money, but they 
are coming to the Congress of the United States showing their 
income-tax returns, showing their decrease in production, show- 
ing the inerease in imports, and asking that we treat them like 
we would treat tobacco, or whatever the other commodity may 
be, furniture or steel or what not, and that they be not made 
an exception to the rule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator thinks that straw hats ought 
to be treated like tobacco, I will say in reply that straw hats 
then would pay about one-eighth of the revenue of the United 
States Government. I am quite sure he does not mean to in- 
dicate that he would like to see that done. The decline in the 
production of the one concern, the name of which I do not 
know nor its location, began before anybody ever invented the 
chip hat and before a single one had been imported Into the 
United States. There may be other domestic conditions which 
contribute to the decline of the straw-hat industry, just as they 
have to the decline of the embroidery industry. There is no 
manufacturer of embroidered goods in the United States who 
is not now in a distressed condition, not because of imports but 
because of change of styles. Many of them have sought to go 
into other lines of business in order to make up for their losses 
and have brought about depression In that business by over- 
development and overproduction. The straw-hat situation is 
not so desperate that the importation of a few million cheap 
hats which are worn on the farms of the United States, such 
as the hat which has been exhibited here, would seriously 
affect it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I take issue with the statement that these 
hats are largely worn on the farm. It is my observation that 
as a general rule the farmer does not wear the kind of straw 
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hats we are discussing one-tenth as much as does the average 
man who works in the city. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Then, if the workers in the city wear ten 
times as many of these cheap hats as are worn on the farm, 
it makes the case just that much worse, I think the wearers 
of straw hats in the cities are entitled to some consideration. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am trying to keep him earning bread and 
butter and a little bit more so he can buy a straw hat. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator give us the number of 
men engaged in Baltimore in the making of straw hats? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Previously we had between 1,200 and 1,500, 
but lately we only have between 300 and 400, 

Mr. BARKLEY. How does that number compare with the 
number of men and women in the city of Baltimore and the 
State of Maryland who wear straw hats? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I never believe in discussing the tariff on 
the ground that it applies to 10 people in one case and 250,000 
in another case and simply giving the big group of people every- 
thing they want and leaving the little group out. I think that 
it is just as much our duty to take care of the man who is the 
one industry in the United States as it is to take care of the 
biggest trust in the Nation. For my part I would rather help 
the struggling little man who is not in some big combination 
than I would to vote a tariff pell-mell to the large concerns 
which can get along through interlocking means. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not talking about protecting the large 
groups, but I am talking about protecting the great masses of 
American people against the most outrageous effort to increase 
the tariff as it has been proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. I am willing to concede that I may in my enthusiasm 
be a little too anxious to render some service to the consumer, 
but I can not conceive, in the entire tariff bill which we have 
been considering here for months, of a more indefensible and 
a more outrageous increase on any article than the increase 
brought in here by the Senate Finance Committee on these 
straw hats. I certainly hope the Senator from Maryland does 
not advocate the rates proposed by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No one appreciates more than I do the 
Senator from Kentucky. I admire him, I think I voted with 
him about 99.44 per cent of the time to keep the consumer from 
being exploited, and I have done that even as it affects indus- 
tries in my own State who have come here and appealed to me 
for support; but just because the people in the industry I have 
mentioned to-day, on the matter of imports, on the findings of 
the Tariff Commission, on the President's pronouncement, and 
upon the findings of the Court of Claims, are entitled to more 
tariff than they have been receiving, I am not just simply going 
to vote “low” regardless of the facts that enter into the 
situation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. I do not want to prolong the debate. The 
Senator has already covered 90 per cent of the things he is 
now mentioning the second time. I did not interrupt him at 
the time he spoke, and I hope he will let me finish my argument. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I realize that the Senator did not inter- 
rupt me, but perhaps the Senator was not listening to my 
remarks, 

Mr. TYDINGS. Oh, yes; I Was. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not that he would not have interrupted me 
if he had been listening. In view of the fact that on four votes 
yesterday the Senator from Maryland voted for the amend- 
ments which I offered which reduced the tariff below what I 
am undertaking to do now, I am frankly disappointed that 
overnight the Senator finds himself in the position, on account 
of a little hat industry in the city of Baltimore, of retracing 
his steps and reversing his opinion and running to cover because 
he has received information, as he said, from one little factory 
in the city of Baltimore which, if he is going to stand by that 
one factory making hats in Baltimore, necessarily will array 
him against all the rest of the people in Baltimore and Mary- 
land who wear hats. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I thank the Senator for the very beautiful 
dressing down which he has given to me in my time. It is a 
nice thing to pass a tariff bill in an atmosphere of that kind, 
is it not? Here we are sitting as judicial men, hearing facts 
pro and con on the case, and we are talking about protecting 
the city workers and protecting the farm workers instead of 
considering the naked, cold evidence that should enter into the 
fixing of a fair tariff. 

I am seeking to prove—not by appealing to groups or clans or 
cliques of people but by imports, by cost prices, by decline in 
the number of factories, by decline in production, by the lack 
of dividends, by the decline in capital and surplus of some of 
these concerns—that actually they are not able to continue 
their business. If that is not a fair way to get at it, then I do 
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not know how. I am not berating the Senator from Ken- 
tucky—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I concede to him his view, but I do not con- 
cede that he knows all about this thing that there is to be 
known. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Either the Senator did not know anything 
yesterday about it or he does not know anything about it to- 
day. For the sake of the Senator's record, it is unfortunate that 
he did not receive the information from the manufacturers of 
straw hats in Baltimore day before yesterday instead of after 
the votes on yesterday. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is unfortunate, and, of course, the Senator 
from Kentucky, by his own explanation, puts himself in the 
category in which he endeayors to put me, because he started 
at the bottom of the ladder and has offered amendments which 
have led him up and up until now he is up where I am. So if 
I went back on what I said yesterday 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam afraid the Senator has gone above me. 

Mr. TYDINGS. If the Senator wants to make a speech in 
my time, I will sit down and let the Senator take the floor and 
turn loose his torrents of abuse upon me. I have not questioned 
the Senator’s motives. Does the Senator mean to question 
mine? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not at all. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Does the Senator think I am arguing for 
what I believe is not fair and just in this case? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is arguing to-day for 
what he thinks to-day is fair to-day, but yesterday he took an 
entirely different view, and it is unfortunate, so far as his 
record goes, that he was not in contact day before yesterday 
with the manufacturers of straw hats in Baltimore. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The Senator has said that four times, but if 
he would like to say it another time, I will yield to him so as 
to make sure that everybody will have heard it. : 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr. President 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; not until I have cleared up the point 
which has been raised. There are 21,000 items in the tariff bill. 
If there is any Senator on this floor who can learn the ramifica- 
tions of 21,000 different industries and carry them around in 
his head and be ready to vote every time the roll is called, he 
ought to be in the Smithsonian Institution; he does not belong 
in this body. 

As to my votes on the amendments of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yesterday, I will say that I stated to the Senator from 
Massachusetts that I yoted for the amendments of the Senator 
from Kentucky with a great deal of misgiving; that I had not 
had a chance to go into the matter as thoroughly as I should 
have liked; but after having gone into it, and until I could be 
convinced that the hat manufacturers were entitled to more 
tariff than was provided in the old law, I intended to stay with 
the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I will not yield any more, because we 
are getting nowhere; we are not discussing what should be dis- 
cussed, namely, what are the facts entering into the considera- 
tion of a tariff on straw hats. If the Senator, however, wants 
to interrupt me for that purpose, I will yield, but if it is to say 
that such a thing happened yesterday and such a thing will 
happen to-morrow, it will have nothing to do with the case 
at all, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to refer only to the Senator from 
Massachusetts, whom the Senator from Maryland mentioned. 

Mr, TYDINGS. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On yesterday the Senator from Massachu- 
setts voted against the amendments which I offered, because 
they reduced the tariff below the rates of the present law, He 
is in harmony with the amendment which I haye now offered, 
because it preserves the present rate, and I was hoping that the 
Senator from Maryland, in spite of his conversion since yester- 
day, would take the same attitude. 

Mr, TYDINGS. I will say to the Senator from Kentucky 
that I do sometimes change my mind, I think that is a virtue 
rather than a vice, particularly when I think I am wrong, as I 
think I was in this instance, and I make no apology for it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Senator from Maryland is to 
be commended. He has said that there are 21,000 items in this 
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bill, and that ft is Impossible for any one Senator to be definitely 
informed as to all of them. Undoubtedly yesterday the earnest 
way in which the Senator from Kentucky presented the amend- 
ment might have made it appear that he was right; but, of 
course, I knew all the time that he was wrong. However, any- 
body who will study the problem as the Senator from Maryland 
now has studied it, will reach exactly the same conclusion which 
he has reached. He is entirely right, it is a very manly and 
statesmanlike action which he has taken, and I congratulate 
him upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York make the same commendatory remark as to the Senator 
from Massachusetts? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair must insist that the 
Senate be in order and that Senators secure recognition of the 
Chair before interrupting. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, if I may appeal to the Chair, 
may I say that this is the Senate of the United States acting 
on a matter which involves a tax on 120,000,000 people, and 
so long as I have the floor I shall be glad to yield to any Sena- 
tor who has anything to offer to the subject under discussion ; 
but, as for going into such questions as to why one Senator does 
this or why another Senator does that, and discussing subjects 
that have nothing to do with evidence presented, and which are 
irrelevant to the question before us, I must decline to yield. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
declines to yield further. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me for a question? 

The -PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Maryland 
has declined to yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I will yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. I feel that the Senator did not quite un- 
derstand the question put to him by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky. The pending amendment offered by the Senator from 
Kentucky would not help the hat industry a particle—not in the 
least—and I doubt exceedingly if the President had placed an 
88 per cent duty on the chip hat that it would have made any 
difference to the industry, because such hats will be imported 
in increasing quantity from year to year, and the straw hat in- 
dustry badly off as it is now, will be utterly destroyed if the 
Senator from Kentucky has his way. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I am glad that I can say 
honestly—and the ROD will support the statement—that there 
was one industry in my State, employing 20,000 people, as to 
which when the question of a tariff rate affecting that industry 
was before the Senate I voted to reduce the tariff, and the next 
day I voted to put a tariff on an ingredient which that industry 
had to use and which it had to buy. So I think that, while I 
may be questioned on some things, that record is so apparent 
as an evidence on my part of trying to be fair that no other 
explanation, if one were needed at all, need be offered. 

What are the hard, cold offerings of evidence in this case— 
not considerations springing from prejudice, not from a desire 
to say, “I am going to take care of the consumer,” without 
any regard to whether or not the tariff is high or low or fair, 
not springing from a desire to return campaign funds to some 
concern which may have contributed to one or the other of the 
political parties, not something presented by a lobby, but facts 
like these: That in the year 1923, 1,000,000 straw hats came 
into America, while in the year 1929, 7,000,000 straw hats came 
into America—an increase in importations of 600 per cent in 
seven years, and an increase of 300 per cent during the last year. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from * 
land yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator not think that an addi- 
tional reason why the facts which he has given are striking is 
that a great many people in the summer time have taken to not 
wearing straw hats at all? That fact has been brought out as 
a reason why we should not put a duty on hats. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There may be something in the contention. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I understand that there are fewer straw 
hats worn in the United States than there were six or seven 
years ago, 

Mr. TYDINGS. I think the Senator is accurate in that state- 
ment. Although it may be a matter of pure speculation, so far 
as I am able to observe, I believe some of the younger people 
do go bareheaded whereas formerly they used to wear hats. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, TYDINGS. I yield. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Following that logic, I suppose if we can 
not make the American people wear more straw hats we ought 
to raise the price of such hats. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Let me ask these questions: Is there a Sena- 
tor on the floor who will challenge the statement that imports of 
straw hats have increased? Is there a Senator who will chal- 
lenge the statement that they have increased 600 per cent in 
seven years? Is there a Senator who will challenge the state- 
ment that the importations of woven hats have increased during 
the first 11 months of 1929 200 per cent—from 500,000 to 1,5 
000? Is there a Senator who will challenge the statement that 
the importations of sewed hats jumped from 2,800,000 in 1928 
to 7,000,000 in 19297 Is there a Senator who will challenge the 
statement that the straw-hat factories are going out of business? 
Is there a Senator who will challenge the statement that the 
production of such has is falling off? Is there a Senator who 
will challenge the statement that the Tariff Commission findings 
as submitted to the President showed conclusively that the hat 
manufacturers were entitled to a higher tariff rate in order to 
equalize the difference between the cost of production at home 
and abroad, on the basis of which report the President took 
action in this matter? 

I am here to say that one of the oldest concerns in this coun- 
try, and one of the most reputable, according to their income- 
tax returns have been “in the red” for the last five years; 
they have not paid a dividend, and not only that—and I have 
the figures—from the reserve and surplus which they set aside 
for a rainy day I am here to say that during every one of the 
last five years they have had to draw in order to keep their 
industry going. They have not only not been making money 
but they have been drawing on their reserve in order to keep 
the business going. 

I am here to prove—and nobody will challenge the state- 
ment—that the number of straw hats being manufactured in 
America is declining. Does that mean anything? Shall we 
say, then, the tariff in the existing law is fair in the light of 
those facts? Shall we say that the hat manufacturers have no 
case here? Shall we say that it is a question of special privi- 
lege? Shall we not say that they have presented a case which, 
according to the report of the Tariff Commission, the child of 
a Democratic President, in the situation which we now have 
before us should be taken care of? Shall we not say, “ Let us 
earry out the theory, the spirit, the letter, and the purpose for 
which the Tariff Commission was instituted, and give this in- 
dustry not a protective tariff, not a tariff for revenue, but a 
tariff which will permit it to compete ”? 

No Senator on either side favors wiping out all tariff rates. 
I never heard a Democrat or a Republican or a Progressive 
in my life, in a public statement, at least, say that he was in 
favor of wiping out the whole tariff law. The last national 
conventions of both political parties went on record for that 
degree of tariff which would be fair to the American consumer 
and the American producer and which would have for its basis 
the equalization of costs at home and abroad. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator think that a rate of 88 
per cent ad valorem is in the direction of wiping out the tariff? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I regret very much that the Senator, if he 
believes a tariff rate of 8% per cent ad valorem is a fair rate, 
did not offer such a rate yesterday instead of reaching it by 
limping four separate steps from 60 per cent all the way up to 
88 per cent. If he had done so he would have saved time, and 
we would probably have had it in the bill now and been discus- 
sing something else. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


I am glad to be able to repeat that the 
Senator from Maryland was limping along with me on yester- 
day. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes, I was, with a great deal of misgivings; 


but, thank God, I can walk for myself now. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, the artfulness of the importers, whose names I 
haye here, is apparent, and the attorney who adroitly presents 
their case and from whose brief the Senator from Kentucky 
has frequently quoted figures, is that great free trader Mr. 
Bascom Slemp. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Every Senator here knows that certainly Mr. 
Slemp would not have been for these low duties if it had not 
been for the fact that protection was not necessary. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Win the Senator tell me from what organi- 
zation he quoted the figures which he gave us earlier in his 
remarks? 

Mr. TYDINGS. Yes; I will be glad to do so. First, I will 
take up the matter of the income taxes. I do not want to men- 
tion the name of the concern publicly on the floor, but I will be 
glad to tell the Senator the name in private. I should like to 
say, however, that in 1924 the concern referred to had a capital 
of over a million dollars, but, according to their return, that 
decreased every year until now it has been cut down consid- 
erably. I should also like to show the Senator its income-tax 
returns to demonstrate that the concern referred to did not 
make any money during five years, and that during those five 
years they not only did not make money but drew on their re- 
serve in order to keep the industry going, and that, too, while 
an 88 per cent tariff was in part levied on these hats. I think 
that information ought to be of some value in this discussion. 
The men interested in the concern which I have in mind have 
not been making money; they have been losing money; and they 
are one of the oldest concerns in this country, and also one of 
the most reputable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just 
there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mary- 
land yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The fact that Mr. Bascom Slemp, a former 
Representative from Virginia, may be the attorney for some of 
those who appeared before the Senate Finance Committee and 
the House committee, it seems to me, has no bearing on this 
question. A part of the figures which I quoted yesterday were 
taken from the hearings before the Senate committee presented 
by those interested in presenting the present rates, and a part 
of the figures which I gave yesterday were taken from the Tariff 
Commission’s own report and from information I received from 
tariff experts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. That is what I am quoting—from the figures 
as to imports and exports and from the Tariff Commission's 
own report, 

Let me show you the adroitness of Mr. Slemp, who was per- 
fectly within his rights in drawing this petition. No doubt he 
got a handsome fee from the importers for doing it. The law 
is a perfectly honorable profession; and we all know that alnrost 
any lawyer can write a mighty good brief on either side of any 
question. But listen to the adroitness of Mr. Slemp in his 
concluding paragraph : 

Mr, Moses presents a distressing picture of the poverty-stricken busi- 
ness; but, had he been questioned regarding his own company, it would 
have developed that the company is rated at over $1,000,000 in R. G. 
Dun Credit Agency, has the highest credit standing, and has been uni- 
formly successful for over 50 years. 


That is a great way to consider whether a tariff should be 
put on or taken off any commodity! He does not say how 
much they made. He says they have a capital of $1,000,000. 
What of it? That is the type of argument that is used to sway 
the minds of Senators in the consideration of this question! 

Mr. President, I am going to conclude with a brief summary 
of what I haye tried to bring out. 

First of all, I have shown that the number of hats manufac- 
tured in America is decreasing each year. I have shown that 
the importations have increased by leaps and bounds. I have 
shown that some of these concerns are losing nroney, and have 
lost money consistently for the past five years. By the imports 
alone, the fact that we can not compete is proven. 

I therefore shall rest my case with the Senate, and ask for 
this industry, not a protective tariff but a rate which will per- 
mit them to compete with their foreign competitors. If the 
present rate remains in the bill, in my judgment, and from 
what research I have been able to make, I feel that these con- 
cerns will shortly have to go out of business. Many of them 
have gone out of business in the past 10 years; and it is the 
last guard of the industry that comes here and asks you for a 
hearing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I am very sorry that there 
were not more Senators here to listen to the very interesting 
and illuminating speech of the Seantor from Maryland [Mr. 
Typines]. . 

As is well known, the Senator from Maryland has frequently 
shown his devotion to the lower-tariff side of the argument, 
even when it has been against the interest of people in his own 
State. However, in the particular matter now before us, straw 
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hats, he has brought out in a very graphie manner the condi- 
tions prevailing in the industry and the reasons why he pro- 
poses, after having had the opportunity of looking into it, to 
change the stand which he took yesterday into a stand in favor 
of the committee rates, particularly as they concern the straw- 
hat industry. He brought out some extremely striking figures 
showing the enormous increase of imports of straw hats from 
abroad during the past few years. The general opinion pre- 
vails that, owing to the fashion of our young men in not wear- 
ing hats in the summer time, the straw-hat business has suf- 
fered accordingly ; and that the fact that the straw-hat manu- 
facturers are not doing so well to-day as they did six or seven 
years ago is due to a change in this fashion. But if the import- 
ers did not find a ready market. for these hats, this enormous 
increase in imports certainly would not have taken place. 

I desire merely to call attention to the fact that in 1914, 94 
per cent of the American consumption of straw hats was fur- 
nished by American Manufacturers. By 1927 this had fallen 
to 60 per cent; by 1928 to 50 per cent; and by 1929 the predic- 
tion is that the figures will show that it has fallen to 40 per 
cent. Those figures have nothing whatever to do with any 
change in styles or with any change in the number of straw 
hats worn. Those figures show the proportion of straw hats 
consumed in the United States that are manufactured in the 
United States; and they reflect the enormous increase in im- 
ports under the prevailing tariff, and the necessity for a great 
increase in the duty if our hat manufacturers are to continue 
in business and the men and women employed in the hat fac- 
tories are to find employment. 

This industry is 60 years old. It developed and originated 
many of the straw-hat styles, particularly for men. The for- 
eign wages are said to be—and the statement is not contra- 
dicted—about 14 cents per hour, or about $6.72 per week, as 
against a domestic regulation wage of about $1 per hour for 
straw-hat makers in this country. The difference between $1 
an hour and 14 cents an hour accounts for the need for this 
tariff, which has been attacked by the speakers on the other 
side, particularly by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], as being absolutely indefensible. 

In 1914 there were 9,400 people employed in the straw-hat 
industry, as against only 3,240 in 1928. 

The importation of straw hats has been going on and in- 


creasing steadily, as the Senator from Maryland pointed out; 
but one of the things which I do not believe he called attention 
to was the very striking fact that there appeared before the 
Ways and Means Committee, when they were holding hearings 


on this subject, 23 concerns. Twenty-three concerns signed the 
brief of the domestic manufacturers praying for relief. By 
the time the same group had an opportunity of appearing be- 
fore the Senate Finance Committee, 7 of those 23 concerns had 
been forced out of business. 

In view of those facts, it seems to me that anyone who 
believes in the position taken by both great parties in the last 
campaign, as pointed out by the Senator from Maryland, ought 
to be willing to vote for a very great increase in this duty on 
straw hats, unless he is willing to see this industry go by the 
board, 

As i said in a letter received to-day from Mr. Matthew Woll, 
president of the American Wage Earners’ Protective Con- 
ference— 


Both major political parties in their platform declarations and the 
leading proponents of both parties in their appeal to the workers for 
public office declared for, and pledged themselves to conserve our 
Natlon's best Interests and to protect, amply and fully, not alone 
American industry, but especially America’s wage earners. 


In another paragraph in the letter he calls particular atten- 
tion to the declarations and pronouncements of the past cam- 
paign, which he finds it difficult to reconcile with the lack of 
adequate protection accorded to American wage earners en- 
gaged in certain industries; and among four or five such in- 
dustries he mentions the hat industry. 

Mr. Woll says: 


It is hard to understand why such opposition is manifested to ade- 
quate tariff rates when, as a matter of fact, European and Asiatic na- 
tions and fheir industries are accorded by the Congress the full oppor- 
tunity of determining and manipulating values upon which tariff rates 
are to be applied. 


Mr. President, in view of the very low cost of production 
abroad, an ad valorem duty on hats is believed by the manu- 
facturers and by the experts to be insufficient; and that is why 
the committee has approved of the House proposal for a specific 
duty. 

I ask that this letter from Mr. Woll may be printed in the 
Recoxp following my remarks. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. BINGHAM, Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barkey] has had a great deal to say about the con- 
sumer. We have heard over and over again how the consumers 
are not represented, and that the reason for not increasing the 
duties was so that the consumers could get things for less 
money. 

It is so obvious that the great mass of consumers in this 
country, those who buy goods at the stores, are themselves pro- 
ducers, that it goes without saying that unless the producers 
earn a living wage, earn the wages which they are accustomed 
to earning, and can find employment in the factories, they will 
cease to be consumers, no matter how cheap the product is 
made. That is such a truism that I almost hesitate to call 
attention to it; but over and over again the plea is made on 
behalf of the great mass of consumers that they should be 
protected, 

I believe that the protective tariff does protect the consumer, 
because it enables the great mass of producers to have a wage 
whereby they can become consumers. If the consumers were to 
be protected by taking off the tariff and making everything as 
cheap as possible, then we should have the old-fashioned Demo- 
cratic doctrine of free trade, or a tariff for revenue only; and 
the consumers, instead of being American consumers, buying a 
large amount of merchandise, would find themselves in the posi- 
tion of not having any money wherewith to buy that which they 
would like to consume, 

It is because those engaged in the hat industry have made 
such an excellent case, it is because they have been able to show 
the tremendous increase in imports and the tremendous decrease 
in the proportion which the American hat manufacturer bas 
been able to secure of the domestic market, it is because of the 
tremendous decrease in the number of persons employed in the 
hat industry during the past few years, that I hope very much 
that the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky will 
not prevail. 

Bxumit A 


AMERICA'S Waun Banners’ PROTECTIVE CONFERENCE, 
Washington, January 29, 1930. 
Hon. HIRAM BINGHAM, 
United States Senate, Washington, D, C. 

Hononas.e Sim: American labor views with great alarm and much 
apprehension the failure of the Senate to provide ample and full pro- 
tection against foreign competition and the Invasion of our home mar- 
ket by foreign commoditics made under, in many instances, intolerable 
conditions of employment, 

With the ever-increasing number of unemployed, from our bitter expe- 
rience, we know the plight of America’s wage earners will become 
frightful if the efforts to tear down the protective wall of American 
industry and labor is permitted to find sanction and approval by our 
American Congress. We question what good it will serve American 
Jabor to have restricted the immigration of foreign workers if, at the 
same time, the doors are thrown open to the free importations of 
products and commodities produced abroad. 

We understand well the influences at work which would enrich them- 
selves through the impoverishment of the American workers and of 
those unconcerned in our national well-being because of the character 
of their investments, activities, and alliances. 

It does scem strange that at a time when many European nations are 
erecting barriers against foreign industrial and commercial invasion, 
especially designed against America, our Government should even coun- 
tenance the thought of inyliting all of Europe and Asia, with their low 
wage and forced labor conditions, to swoop down upon our industrial 
prosperity and wreck our future industrial progress, destroying all hope 
of our people for a better and fuller life. 

We are not unmindful of the growing tendency of American capital- 
ists to use American surplus wealth, created by American labor and 
American agriculturists, for foreign-capital investments. We can not 
view the rapidly incressing International industrial agreements and com- 
binations and the growing development of American industrial capital 
development abroad without the clear knowledge of the evil consequences 
to the social and industrial opportunities of our country and its great 
mass of workers, whether employed in industrial or agricultural 
development, 

Last, but not least, we view with great concern the activities of the 
foreign legations in this country and the subtle efforts and influences 
being manifested at Washington and elsewhere by foreign Industrial and 
commercial representatives to enable foreign industries to enter the 
American market. We are alarmed by this subsidized foreign competi- 
tion to undermine the very industrial structure of our land and thus 
threaten the future security of our people, envied by almost every other 
nition of the world. Need we point to the many manifestations of this 
struggle for the American market by citing the conflict between foreign 
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American financed industries against purely American Interests in the 
sugar, automobile, chemical, and many other industries? 

Shali our National Congress respond to the national incentive and 
emergencies or shall its action be in the interest of internationalism, 
regardless of home consequences? 

Both major political parties in their platform declarations and the 
lending proponents of both parties in their appeal to the workers for 
public office declared for, and pledged themselves to conserve, our 
Nation’s best interests, and to protect, amply and fully, not alone 
American Industry but especially America’s wage earners. 

Labor accepted these pledges, but are they so soon to become mere 
scraps of paper, or were they intended to represent the mature and firm 
convictions of America’s legislators? 

It is dificult to reconcile some legislative decisions, as contained in 
the pending tariff bill, with the declarations and pronouncements of the 
past campaign when we view the lack of adequate protection accorded 
to those American wage earners engaged in the pottery, glass, shoe, hat, 
marble, printing, and many other industries. It is hard to understand 
why such opposition Is manifested to adequate tariff rates when, as a 
matter of fact, European and Asiatic nations and their industries are 
accorded by the Congress the full opportunity of determining and 
manipulating values upon which tariff rates are to be applied. 
America's wage earners are no longer content with alluring phrases, 
of self-acclaimed avowals of friendship toward labor. The eloquent 
appeal in behalf of the farmers and the guarded opposition to protection 
to American Industries no longer blinds the intelligent workers and will 
not long confuse the farmers. 

Our appeal to you Is to give full and adequate protection to America’s 
wage earners and to hold secure America’s industrial future. 

We are fearful that under the guise of seeking to rectify some wrongs 
the whole American industrial order shall be undermined, unemployment 
be increased, the incomes of wage earners and farmers be decreased, 
and the American standards of life and Uving be jeopardized. 

Without disparagement of the claims of America’s agriculturists for 
full and adequate tariff protection in and against the competition of 
foreign agriculturists, the American wage earners, for whom I am 
authorized to speak, do impress upon you the urgent necessity of pro- 
tecting America’s wage earners in and against foreign competition by 
adequate tariff rates. 

American labor will have the opportunity within a short time of reg- 
istering their approval or disapproval of this tariff legislation. We 
sincerely trust that the bill, as enacted, will permit of the approval of 
the workers of the legislation finally enacted. 

American labor feels it is as much entitled to favorable consideration 
as is agriculture or finance, and with the greater number affected than 
all others, we trust that you will assist in the passage of a bill which 
labor can support. 

Sincerely yours, 

MATTHEW WOLL, President. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on account of the fact that 
several Senators who want to be here to vote are absent in 
conference, I make the point of no quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Gillett. 


Glass 
Glenn 


0 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


La Follette 
McKellar 
Me Master 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Ashurst 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 


Sheppard Wheeler 


s Shipstead 
Fletebee Shortridge 

George Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on 
agreeing to the amendment offered by the Senator from Ken- 
tucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Brockx’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably 
absent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Kansas 
[Mr. Auten]. I want this announcement to stand for the day. 
If present, my colleague would vote “yea” on this question. 
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Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN], which I 
transfer to the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. DAs], and 
vote “nay.” 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
(Mr. STEPHENS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Bamp] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocy] to the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is unavoidably absent. He has a 
pair for the day with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
If my colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] has a general pair with the senior 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 38, as follows: 

YEAS—42 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Smith 
Steck 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
NAYS—38 
Metcalf 
Moses 


Wheeler 


Stelwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 


Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Watson 


Bingham 
Broussard 
Copeland Oddie 
Deneen Patterson 
Fess Phipps 
Gillett Ransdell 
Glenn Robinson, Ind. 
Goff Robsion, Ky. 
Goldsborough Shortridge 
Greene Smoot 


NOT VOTING—16 
Allen 
Baird 
Brock Hayden 
Dale Kendrick 

So Mr. BankIxr's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in order to carry out in sub- 
section 8 the proper ratio as carried in the amendment just 
adopted, I move, on page 204, in line 11, to strike out “$4 per 
dozen and 50” and to insert in lieu thereof “78,” which, accord- 
ing to the Tariff Commission, is the proper rate on these straw 
hats. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, if the Senate desires to vote on 
this subsection as it yoted on the amendment just adopted, 78 
per cent is the proper relative percentage based on the vote just 
taken on subsection 4, as stated by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 204, line 11, the Senator from 
Kentucky proposes to strike out “$4 per dozen and 50” and to 
insert “78,” so as to read: 


Blocked or trimmed (whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), 78 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. That gives the relatively proper rate on 
unsewed hats as compared to the 88 per cent on sewed hats. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will this assure of an 
Italian monopoly? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, I think not. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question Is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 
[Putting the question.] The noes seem to have it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before with reference to my pair and 
its transfer to the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrian], I vote 
“yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’S name was called). 
Repeating the announcement made on the previous vote, if my 
colleague were present he would vote “nay” on this question. 

The roil call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WHEELER] is absent on official business. 


- 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Stephens 
Waterman 
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Mr. DALE. I have been pairéd by transfer of the pair of 
the Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN]. I transfer my pair to 
the Senator from Maine [Mr. Gour] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN] with the Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—40 


Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 


Ashurst Connally 
Barkley Cutting 
Black Dill 
Blaine Fletcher 


Shipstead 
Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Nye Trammell 


Overman 
Walsh, Mass, 
Waish, Mont. 


Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Sullivan 
T Thomas, Idaho 
Hastin; Townsend 
Hatfiel t Tydings 
Hebe Vandenberg 
Walcott 


Robsion, Ky. Watson 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 


NOT VOTING—19 
MeCulloch 
Pine 


Pittman 
Couzens Reed 
Brazier Robinson, Ark, 

So Mr. Barxiey's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] and I have agreed as a matter of harmony that on page 
204, in line 24, and on page 205, in lines 2 and 3, the ad valorem 
duties there carried ought to be stricken out and 90 per cent 
ad valorem inserted in lieu of that rate, in view of the rate 
fixed on rayon. I offer that amendment to the amendment of 
the committee, 

Mr, SMOOT. Mr. President, in conformity with what the 
Senate has already done, the changes suggested by the Senator 
from Kentucky ought to be made. The proposed amendment 
will make the whole paragraph in the right proportion. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Be- 
fore that may be done there will have to be a reconsideration 
of the vote by which the committee amendments were adopted. 
Without objection, the vote by which the two committee amend- 
ments were agreed to, the one in lines 23, 24, and 25, on page 
204, and the other in lines 1, 2, and 3, on page 205, will be 
reconsidered. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 204, line 24, in the committee 
amendment, I move to strike out “$4 per dozen and 50” and 
insert in lieu thereof “ 90.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer CLERK, On page 204, line 24, the Senator from 
Kentucky moves to strike out “$4 per dozen and 50” and insert 
90.“ so as to read: 


Blocked or trimmed (Whether or not bleached, dyed, colored, or 
stained), 90 per cent ad valorem, 


The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 205, lines 2 and 3, in the commit- 
tee amendment I move to strike out “$4 per dozen and 60” and 
insert “90.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment to the amend- 
ment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 205, lines 2 and 3, the Senator 
from Kentucky moves to strike out “$4 per dozen and 60” and 
insert “90,” so as to read: 


If sewed (whether or not blocked, trimmed, bleached, dyed, colored, 
or stained), 90 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
eeeded to call the roll. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
transfer my pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] to the junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bano] 
and will vote, I vote “nay.” 


Goft 
Goldsborough 


Allen 
Baird 
Brock 


Robinson, Ind. 
Stephens 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


1930 


Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Repeating my 
previous announcement as to my pair and its transfer, I vote 
“ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. GLENN, I transfer my general pair with the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Harp! to the Junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Govtp] and will vote. I vote“ nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 43, nays 37, as follows: 

YEAS—438 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
NAYS—37 


McNa 
Metcalt 


Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Fugner 
Walsh, Muss. 
Walsh. Mont. 
Wheeler 


Asburst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


8 
Cuttin 
pin . 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 


Sullivan 
‘Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Watson 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hastings 
Hatileld 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Ringham 
Broussard 
Copeland 
Dale 
Deneen 


ess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Got 
Goldsborough 


Phipps 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

NOT VOTING—16 

MeCulloch 

Pine 

Pittman 

eed 


Robinson, Ark. 
Steiwer 
Kendrick Stephens 

King Waterman 


Banktxr's amendment to the amendment was 


Gould 
Hayden 


Allen 
Batra 
Brock 
Frazier 

So Mr. 
agreed to, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question recurs on the 
agreeing to the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, before that 
vote shall be taken I wish to clear up the record in regard 
to this paragraph which we have been considering, in order to 
ascertain if I understand just what has been done. 

I understand that straw hats if sewed, by the vote of the 
Senate just taken, will bear hereafter, providing the amend- 
ment becomes Incorporated in the final draft of the tariff bill, 
the rate fixed in the presidential proclamation of 88 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And that the so-called chip 
hat, which has been bearing a rate of 60 per cent, will also 
bear the same rate as straw hats if sewed, namely, 88 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That ts correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Referring to subsection 3, I 
understand that under the present law straw hats, blocked or 
trimmed, bear a duty of 60 per cent, while under the amend- 
ment adopted they will bear a duty of 78 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Reverting to subparagraph 
(c) and subsection 1 and subsection 2, that subparagraph and 
the subsections referred to deal with a new type of hat which 
has not heretofore been classified, a hat which is composed in 
part of rayon, Where have such hats fallen in the past—in 
the basket clause? 

Mr. SMOOT. The different sections are arranged according 
to the material of chief value in the bat; they do not fall in 
any one section; but I suppose most of them fall under the 90 
per cent rate in the basket clause. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is practically a new hat, 
and I understand that this classification was made in order 
to take care of possible imports of a hat made in part from 
rayon, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is correct, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate which we have 
just voted upon as to hats made wholly or in chief value of any 
braid containing rayon, blocked or trimmed, is 90 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. That rate is 90 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And on hats made of the 
same material, If sewed, the rate is 90 per cent? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and that is in conformity, as I said before, 
with the rate in subsection 3, on page 204, covering blocked or 
trimmed hats, 78 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
ever, are slight increases? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are stight increases, but they are in con- 
formity with the rates upon which we have already voted. 

Mr, SIMMONS. The Senator from Massachusetts means 
“slight increases“ over the rates In the present law? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes; over the rates in the 
present law, 


The two latter rates, how- 
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Mr. SIMMONS. But a great decrease from the rates pro- 
vided by the House and the bill as reported to the Senate? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment, as amended, was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the next amendment to be con- 
sidered will be found on page 223, lines 24 and 25, relating to 
handkerchiefs. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, before we leave section 1505 
I should like to make a suggestion to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think I know the subject 
which the Senator is going to bring up. I will talk to the 
Senator about it; I agree with the suggestion he is going to 
make, and I will speak to the Senator as to the point where the 
insertion which he desires should be placed. It is not because 
I have any objection to it that I ask the Senator to defer his 
remarks until after action has been taken on the pending para- 
graph, because I think his suggestion is a very proper one. 

Mr. GEORGE. Very well. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
stated. 

The Curer Crunk. In paragraph 1529 (b), page 223, line 24, 
after the word “composed,” it is proposed to insert “ valued 
at not over 60 cents per dozen, 8 cents each and 40 per cent 
ad valorem; valued at over 60 cents per dozen,” so as to read: 


(b) Handkerchiefs, wholly or in part of lace, and handkerchiefs em- 
broidered (whether with a plain or fancy initial, monogram, or other- 
wise, and whether or not the embroidery is on a scalloped edge), tam- 
boured, appliquéd, or from which threads have been omitted, drawn, 
punched, or cut, and with threads Introduced after weaving to finish or 
ornament the openwork, not including one row of straight hemstitching 
adjoining the hem; all the foregoing, finished or unfinished, of what- 
ever material composed, valued at not over 60 cents per dozen, 3 cents 
each and 40 per cent ad valorem; valued at over 60 cents per dozen, 4 
cents each and 40 per cent ad yalorem. 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Iowa is 
recognized, 


The amendment will be 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, I desire to change the sub- 
ject for a minute or two and to add a little information upon 
the prohibition subject, which I think ought to be considered 
at this particular time. It relates to the Century Club, of 7 
West Forty-third Street, New York. I have asserted before 
that one of the great difficulties in enforcing the prohibition 
law was due to the attitude of high society, and, as I under- 
stand, the Century Club is one of the highest social organiza- 
tions in the country. Here is the information which I desire to 
present te the Senate at this time. The letter from which I 
read says: 


With all the chaotic conditions now surrounding the enforcement of 
the Volstead Act, why not inquire something about the special privilege 
accorded this association, where real gin cocktails are served at the 
monthly club dinners, usually attended by 100 to 150 members, and 
then consider the wonderful Fish House rum punch that appeared at the 
last New Year's Eve celebration? 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr, BLAINE. I wanted to call the Senator's attention to a 
provision in the law which I thought might perhaps better en- 
able him to appreciate the situation upon which he is comment- 
ing. I believe the Volstead Act prohibits the advertising of 
intoxicating liquors, but now the Senator is telling everybody 
where the public may get them. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Constitution of the United States 
makes the floor of the Senate privileged; so I am not particu- 
larly alarmed at the “nigger shooter“ used by the Senator 
from Wisconsin. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I think this is important information, if true. 
It is not all the information I have here, but it is all I am going 
to disclose to-day. I especially want to call this information to 
the attention of Mr. George W. Wickersham, the chairman of 
the President’s Law Enforcement Commission, and I hope that 
at an early day he will be ready to advise us how to stop these 
violations of the liquor law in the Century Club, at 7 West 
Forty-third Street, New York. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us who 
signed the letter? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Iowa 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield. 5 
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Mr. BINGHAM. Will the Senator give us the source of his 
information? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I will not do so at this time. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I have been interested in lis- 
tening to what the Senator from Iowa has just read. May I say 
to him, in all good faith, that if he will take a week off and go 
to any large city in the country and diligently search around 
he will find a good many places where liquor is sold. In my 
judgment he can uncover in almost every town conditions which 
are no different from those mentioned in the letter from which 
he has just read. In New York, Chicago, Philadelphia, St. 
Louis, Baltimore, San Francisco, and New Orleans he will find 
plenty of places, if he is diligent, where he can get all the liquor 
he wants. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I can get all I want right here right 
now, and that is none. I do not have to go to Chicago or Balti- 
more, I will call the Senator’s attention to this fact: When 
Chicago had 7,000 open saloons she had 12,000 speak-easies— 
12,000 of them—paying licenses to the Government of the United 
States, in violation of the State law. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I yield the floor. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Maryland 
is recognized. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like also to call to the Senator's 
attention the fact that the latest reports show that 813 people 
died of alcoholism last year. Eight hundred and thirteen people 
per year is 70 per cent of the highest number of people who 
died from alcoholism in this country in any year prior to pro- 
hibition. 

I should like also to call to the Senator’s attention the fact 
that the Government seized a quarter of a million stills last 
year. 

I should like also to eall to his attention the fact that the 
Government seized 27,000,000 gallons of mash last year, and 
that if we assume that three or four gallons of illicit liquor 
got out into the market for every gallon seized, the consumption 
of liquor on that basis would be just the same to-day as it was 
in the peak year prior to prohibition. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, the Senator belongs to 
that crowd of intellectual people who are absolutely crazy on 
the prohibition question; and he does not realize what a small 


proportion those figures amount to in comparison with the whole 
number of 120,000,000 people in the United States, 

A few days ago the Senator put into the Recorp the state- 
ment that there were 1,360 killings due to prohibition in 10 
years. Mr. President, we found out that there are 9,000 mur- 
ders a year—an expert appeared before our committee and made 
that statement—and only 1,860 of them in 10 years in the whole 


United States were due to prohibition! If the Senator would go 
out and size up this thing, he would find that no other law in 
the history of the world has ever had such great comparative 
success as the prohibition law in the United States. 

Mr. TTDINGS. Yes; I admit its success, because under it 
we have eliminated all apparent use of liquor on the outside, 
and people have all they want on the inside; so both sides are 
satisfied. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; the people in high society have all 
they want, and they are the ones we are after now. We will 
soon take care of them, and then this question will be settled. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I am sure the Senator means that the 250,000 
stills there were seized last year were all seized in the drawing- 
rooms and the salons of the very exclusive social set of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Iowa what was the name of the club he men- 
tioned ? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I do not know whether it ts one of the 
clubs that vote for the Senator or not. I believe not. It is the 
Century Club. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean the Century Asso- 
ciation? 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Century Association. 

Mr. COPELAND. Do I understand that the Senator was 
there and saw liquor consumed? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Oh, no; I was not there. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wondered how the Senator got in. I 
could not get in with a pickax. 

Mr. BROOKHART. The Senator from New York, of course, 
is known as a personal dry. He could not get in; but even in 
New York City the prohibition situation has improved beyond 
belief. When I was in northern New York last summer 

Mr. COPELAND. Pardon me. What did I understand the 
Senator to say—that the conditions in New York have im- 
proved? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Yes; in New York City itself. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator mean the financial con- 
ditions? 

Mr. BROOKHART. No; the booze conditions, 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator say that the booze con- 
ditions in New York have improved? 

Mr. BROOKHART. Very much. There is not above one-fifth 
or one-sixth the liquor consumed there that there used to be. 

Why, I was in northern New York last year, and the New 
York policemen going up to Canada and coming back to the 
United States would flash their stars on the revenue patrol; 
and whenever they flashed a star the boys searched those police- 
men, and every time they found booze on them. It is getting 
so scarce in New York City that even the police go to Canada 
to buy their booze. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, when any Senator stands 
on the floor of the Senate and says there is less drinking in 
New York State and less consumption of liquor than before the 
prohibition act went into effect, he must be blind and deaf. 

With the exception of the small percentage of persons who 
naturally turn aside from a bad habit in a decade, it is my 
opinion that every man in New York State who drank liquor 
10 years ago and is now alive is drinking liquor to-day, and can 
get it. Further, in my opinion there have been more accessions 
to the ranks of the drinkers in these 10 years than in any other 
decade that I can remember. I believe that in New York State 
to-day, and perhaps in every State—certainly in every State 
that I know anything about—there are more persons drinking 
liquor now than did 10 years ago, and that the total consump- 
tion of liquor is greater than it was a decade ago. 

I am sorry to say that. I am sorry that there is such a con- 
dition of affairs as we face to-day, but that is the situation. 

In my judgment the reason for it is very clear. Instead of 
giving instruction in the evils of liquor drinking, all the good 
people, the pious people, the churches, the schools, and the homes 
have stopped teaching the importance of temperance. Like the 
man who owed a lot of money to the bank, gave his note and 
said, “ Thank God, that is settled,” so these people stopped their 
instruction when the Volstead Act was passed. 

May I say to my friend from Iowa that much as I regret it, 
I am here to say that the methods which are now used to enforce 
prohibition are bound to fail. I fear and believe the law is an 
unenforceable one. But certainly anybody who says there is less 
drinking in the State of New York than there was 10 years ago 
is a very poorly informed individual. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, let me call to the attention of 
the Senator from Iowa this fact: 

The reports of the chiefs of police for 450 towns and cities, 
embracing 26 per cent of the population of America, show that 
last year over 700,000 persons were arrested for drunkenness. 
That does not include any figures for the city of Chicago, nor 
for Detroit, where the golden rule is in effect—namely, that 
they take a drunken man home, unless he is disorderly, rather 
than to the police station. 

So that, excluding Chicago and Detroit, in 450 towns and 
cities in America, according to the police statistics, 700,000 
people were arrested for drunkenness last year; and if the 
Senator will look at those statistics he will find that his own 
State is just about on a level with all the other States in the 
Union in that respect. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had disagreed to 
the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 5616) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended and sup- 
plemented, and for other purposes, requested a conference with 
the Senate on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses thereon, 
and that Mr. DowELL, Mr. Branp of Ohio, and Mr. ALMON were 
appointed managers on the part of the House at the con- 
ference, 

The message also announced that the House had passed a bill 
(H. R. 8960) making appropriations for the Departments of 
State and Justice, and for the judiciary, and for the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal year ending June 
30, 1931, and for other purposes, in which it requested the con- 
currence of the Senate. 


FORCED LABOR (S. DOC, NO. T4) 


Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, to divert the attention of the 
Senate from the prohibition bed-time stories of the Senator 
from Iowa, I ask unanimous consent to have printed as a 
Senate document a report made by Mr. Andrew Furuseth, the 
president of the International Seamen's Union of America, re- 
lating to the Geneva conference in connection with forced labor 
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and indentured labor with penalty clauses—a subject which the 
Senate has considered in the consideration of the tariff bill, 
and which, I understand, it will again consider when the bill 
is reported from the Committee of the Whole to the Senate. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this report published as a 
Senate document. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
Chair hears none. 

WOMEN’S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE ON NATIONAL DEFENSE 

Mr. MokhLLAR. Mr. President, I am going to take about 
two minutes of the Senate's time. 

I attended the Fifth Women's Patriotic Conference on National 
Defense at the D. A. R. Hall last night. I wish every Senator 
of the United States and every member of this administration 
could have been present and heard the speeches made there. 

Mr. President, frequently I have been criticized for baving 
voted to give the right of suffrage to women, After hearing 
these ladies last night I was more delighted than ever that I had 
80 voted. 

Patriotism, Mr. President, seems to be a vanishing attribute 
of our people. Many of our men, especially, seem to regard it 
as an undesirable thing. They think only in terms of interna- 
tlonnlism. 
waning. 

In recent years in some quarters yielding to foreign countries, 
constantly looking at all questions from the foreign viewpoint 
rather than our own has become quite popular. Last evening, 
therefore, was a heartening and delightful evening. I do not 
know when I have enjoyed one more; and I want to take this 
occasion, Mr. President, to commend in the highest degree the 
splendid and patriotic speeches of Mrs. Lowell Fletcher Hobart, 
Mrs. Donald Macrae, and Mrs. Virgil McClure. 

I am proud that our land has such women—women who be- 
lieve in America; women who stand for the very best that there 
is in America; women who are not of the milk-and-water 
variety, but who have opinions and are not afraid to express 
them; women who love their country and are not ashamed of it, 
who have patriotism and are proud of such patriotism, who 
have a country that is the greatest country in the world, and 
they are not afraid to say it. I am proud that we have women 
like these, who are not toadying to foreign countries, and who 
think better of their own country than they do of other 
countries, 

Nor can I let this occasion pass, Mr. President, without having 
a word to say about the attitude of the American Legion as ex- 
pressed by its national commander, Maj. O. L. Bodenhamer. 
Major Bodenhamer expressed himself in no uncertain terms. 
He made a wonderful address, a patriotic address, an American 
address. I wish every man in the Senate could have heard that 
address. I hope he will have it printed and sent to every Mem- 
ber of the Senate, especially. 

Again, there was the address of Mr. Thomas Campbell Wash- 
ington, a direct descendant of George Washington’s brother, 
John Augustine Washington. Mr. Washington’s address was 
filled with expressions of patriotic devotion to his own country. 
He did not talk about the needs of other countries. He did not 
talk about the power of other countries. He did not talk about 
the prestige of other countries, but he told the story of his own 
country as befitted a man by the name of Washington. 

And lastly came the address of the Rev. Edmund J. Walsh, 
dean of the Georgetown School of Foreign Service. Doctor 
Walsh made an address that the Senate ought to read. I am 
frank to say that he gave me a totally different idea about the 
necessities of moral as well as material defense of this Govern- 
ment of ours. 

On the whole, Mr, President, last night’s meeting was a won- 
derful meeting. I congratulate all those who took part in it. 
All honor to each and every organization and representative! 
They are real Americans. They are real people. I do not believe 
there was a “sissy” among them. 

Mr. President, the best road to a real and permanent peace is 
along the route marked out by these splendid 100 per cent Ameri- 
ean organizations. 

I desire here and now to read the names of the organizations 
represented in that conference: 


ORGANIZATIONS PARTICIPATING IN THE WOMEN'S PATRIOTIC CONFERENCE 
ON NATIONAL DEFENSE JANUARY 29, 30, AND 31, 1950 

American Gold Star Mothers; American Legion Auxiliary; American 
War Mothers; American Women's Legion; Auxillary to Sons of Union 
Veterans of Civil War; Bergen County Women's Republican Club of 
Now Jersey; Colonial Daughters of the Seventeenth Century; Daughters 
of the Colonial Wars (Inc.); Daughters of the Defenders of the Repub- 
lle, U. S. A.; Daughters of the Union Veterans of the Civil War, 1861- 
1865; the Government Club (Inc.); Ladies of the Grand Army of the 
Republic; Ladies’ Auxiliary, Veterans of Foreign Wars; national Ameri- 
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can veteran and allied patriotic organizations; National Auxiliary, 
United Spanish War Veterans; National Patriotic Association; National 
Society, Colonial Daughters of America; National Society of Colonial 
Descendants of America; National Society, Daughters of the American 
Colonists; National Society, Daughters of the American Revolution; 
National Society, Daughters of Founders and Patriots of America; 
National Society, Dames of the Loyal Legion; National Society, Daugh- 
tera of the Revolution; National Soclety, Daughters of the Union, 
1861-1865 ; National Society of New England Women; National Socicty, 
Patriotic Builders of America; National Society, Patriotic Women of 
America ; National Society, United States Daughters of 1812; National 
Society, Women Descendants of the Ancient and Honorable Artillery 
Company; New York City Colony of New England Women; Service Star 
Legion (Inc.); Society of Sponsors of the United States Navy; the 
Guadalupe Club of 1848; the National Patriotic Council; the National 
Women's Relief Corps; the Security League of Westchester; Women's 
Naval Service; Women of the Army and Navy Legion of Valor; 
Women’s Overseas Service League; Women's Constitutional League. 


I read this becanse it is a roll of honor at this time when 
our country, in my judgment, is threatened more insidiously 
than it has been threatened in many, many decades, I am 
happy to know that these organizations, these patriotic and 
splendid organizations of the United States, are on the watch, 
looking after the interests of the United States, of our country, 
when the most of us are silent, while threats are being made 
concerning us. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, apropos of 
the subject matter which the Senator from Iowa discussed a 
few minutes ago, I want his attention while I read a little 
5-Iine poem which came to me through the mail from Iowa. 
Though he may not agree with the sentiment expressed therein, 
I am sure he will admire the poem. It is as follows: 


I come from way out in Iowa, 

The home of corn and many an art, 
Where bootleggin's so bad 
It makes all of us sad 

That everyone knows it but BROOKHART. 


CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate the action of the House of Representatives 
disagreeing to the amendments of the Senate to the bill (H. R. 
5616) to amend the act entitled “An act to provide that the 
United States shall aid the States in the construction of rural 
post reads, and for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as 
amended and supplemented, and for other purposes, and re- 
questing a conference with the Senate on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses thereon. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I move that the Senate insist upon its amend- 
ments, agree to the request of the House for a conference, and 
that the Chair appoint the conferees on the part of the Senate, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Presiding Officer ap- 
pointed Mr, Puwrs, Mr. Moses, and Mr. MoKeviar conferees on 
the part of the Senate, 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 8960) making appropriations for the De- 
partments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, and for 
the Departments of Commerce and Labor, for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, was read twice 
by its title and referred to the Committee on Appropriations, 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, for just a moment I want to 
refer to the discussions in relation to the Philippines. Some- 
thing was said yesterday regarding the favoring of Philip 
pine independence from a selfish motive. I have now in my 
possession a letter from a Mr. J. L. Rogers, of Kansas City, 
basing his opposition to Philippine independence upon the 
ground that possibly we might not sell a few yards of cotton 
cloth to the Philippines. I ask permission to insert in the 
Recorp this letter and my reply. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recor, as follows: 


Sr. Joszrn, Mo., January 27, 1930. 
Hon. Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Str: I am the western representative of Woodward, Baldwin 
& Co., New York, sole selling agents for a number of southern cotton 
mills, manufacturers of cotton cloths for domestic and export trade. 

I wish to enter my protest against the pending bill granting inde- 
pendence to the Philippine Islands. In my judgment the passage of this 
bill would result in the economic ruin of the Philippines and destroy 
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the very satisfactory trade we have built up with them, after many 
years of effort and expense. The amount of cotton goods imported 
into the Philippines from the United States during the year 1928 
amounted to something over $15,000,000, or a little more than one- 
sixth of the total imports from this country. This condition should 
not be disturbed by hasty legislation. 

Win you kindly give this matter full consideration, in which case I 
am sure the cotton manufacturers of this country will have your 
support in defeating this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
J. L. ROGERS. 


January 30, 1930. 
Mr. J. L. ROGERS, 
605 Manufacturers Hachange, 210 West Highth Street, 
Kansas City, Mo. 

My Dran Sm: I have your letter of January 27 opposing the inde- 
pendence of the Philippines. 

Taking the opposite position are the three great national farm or- 
ganizations, the national dairy organization, union labor, and a large 

number of manufacturers. 

Personally, I can not understand how it would hurt the cotton 
business in the slightest degree, either in export sales or price, and I 
am sure that the Filipinos would greatly resent the placing of opposi- 
tion to their independence on such grounds, 

They are good customers of the United States now, and I assume 
will continue to be, but, if they are at all human, they will naturally 
resent the placing of opposition to independence upon the narrow 
ground of the possible loss of sales of cotton-piece goods, 

When we took over the Philippines it was under an express promise 
of ultimate freedom made by the Congress of the United States and 
practically every President of the United States, and both political 
parties since that time have made declarations favorable to inde- 
pendence, 

After having had them under American control for thirty-odd 
years, we are now called upon to redeem this promise; and, in addi- 
tion, an economic situation bas developed which is causing agriculture, 
dairying, industry, business, and union labor to ask that independence 
be granted. 

If cotton piece-goods manufacturers In the United States are to oppose 
independence upon the sole ground that it may entail the loss of sales 
of some yards of cloth, it is just as well that our people in the Phil- 
ippines should know the basis of this opposition. Personally, I think 
it is unpatriotic and, in addition, will call for very proper and natural 
resentment from the citizens of the Philippine Islands who are your 
customers. 

I assume that some alarmist who does not understand the matter, 
who is not conversant with the hearings now going on before the Senate 
committee, has given you a false view of the subject. 

If you have any reason of an appealing character for your opposition 
to Philippine independence, other than the remote possibility of the loss 
of sales of some yards of cotton, I would be glad to have it. 

I can not place the sale of piece-goods cotton as a real argument 
against Philippine independence and liberty, which we have so continu- 
ously promised. 

We should keep in mind our early struggles, and those of other 
nations, for liberty and self-determination. 

If I were a Filipino I would not buy a yard of cloth or any mer- 
chandise from any merchant anywhere who opposed the national aspira- 
tion for self-determination and self-government. 

Yours sincerely, 
Harry B. Hawes. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the junior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. VANDENBERG] finding that there was some discussion 
as to the constitutional right of the United States to grant 
independence to the Philippines, very properly placed in the 
Recorp a discussion on that subject from an impartial source, 
the legislative drafting committee of the Senate. I now ask 
to have inserted in the Recorp an additional statement regard- 
ing the constitutional right of the United States to grant inde- 
pendence, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recor, as follows: 


[Memorandum of Hon. Manuel Roxas, Speaker of the House of Repre- 
sentatives of the Philippine Islands, submitted at the hearings before 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs of the United States 
Senate on Wednesday, January 15, 1930] 

PRESENT POLITICAL STATUS OF THE PHILIPPINE ISLANDS 

CONSTITUTION OF THE UNITED STATES 
Soon after the acquisition by the United States of the Philippine 

Islands and Porto Rico many questions arose which required the deter- 

mination of the political status of such territories within the Union. 

As Chief Justice Taft said, Few questions have been the subject of 

such discussion and dispute in our country as the status of our terri- 
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tories acquired from Spain in 1898.” Porto Rico, 258 
U. S. 298.) 

While at first the question gave rise to doubts and perplexities, a long 
line of authoritative pronouncements has finally settled this legal and 
constitutional question. In the case of Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. 8. 
244) it was held that such territories are appurtenant and belonging to 
the United States but are not a part of the United States within the 
meaning of the Federal Constitution. When these territories were ceded 
to the United States under the treaty of Paris they ceased to be foreign. 
However, they did not become truly domestic. Neither did they consti- 
tute a sovereign power, but “came under the complete and absolute 
sovereignty and domain of the United States.” But while thus recog- 
nized as a territory of the United States, they did not become incor- 
porated to the United States. Mr. Justice White, in the case of Ras- 
mussen v. United States (197 U. S. 516), said: 

“Whilst by the treaty with Spain the Philippine Islands had come 
under the sovereignty of the United States and were subject to its con- 
trol as a dependency or possession, those islands had not been incor- 
porated into the United States as a part thereof, and therefore Congress, 
in legislating concerning them, was subject only to the provisions of the 
Constitution applicable to territory occupying that relation.” 

Ceded territory can only be incorporated and made a part of the 
United States by congressional action. The treaty of Paris merely ceded 
the Philippine Islands to the United States and did not attempt to in- 
corporate them or their inhabitants into the United States. Neither has 
Congress taken such action. Indeed, the Congress of the United States 
has expressly declared that the acts passed by the Congress are not 
applicable to the Philippine Islands unless expressly made so. 

Congress possesses plenary and supreme power to legislate over the 
Philippine Islands under the authority granted by the Constitution to 
“make all needful rules and regulations respecting their territory or 
other property belonging to the United States.” This power of Congress 
is broad and is not limited by the provisions of the Federal Constitu- 
tion. The only limitations that have been recognized are those which 
spring from those safeguards which guarantee moral and natural rights 
constituting the unwritten law within and outside the Constitution. 
But while not an incorporated Territory, and therefore not a part of 
the United States in the domestic sense, the Philippines is not a foreign 
country in an international sense. In this respect the Philippines con- 
stitutes an integral part of the American Union. 

As a consequence of this anomalous political status of the Philippine 
Islands the status of the inhabitants of that country has also given rise 
to serious controversy. They are not aliens. They owe allegiance to 
the United States but are not citizens of the United States. The doc- 
trine of collective naturalization which has been applied to the in- 
habitants of territories acquired by the United States previously to the 
Spanish-American War by treaty, purchase, or political incorporation 
could not apply to the inhabitants of the Philippine Islands. Indeed, 
article 9 of the treaty of Paris left their civil rights and political status 
to be determined by Congress. 

“This fact,“ said the United States Supreme Court, “is an implied 
denial of the rights of the inhabitants to American citizenship until 
Congress by Federal action shall signify its assent thereto.” (Downes 
v. Bidwell (1901), 182 U. S. 244 at 280.) 

The Filipinos are citizens of the Philippine Islands, owing allegiance 
to the United States, but are not citizens of the United States within 
the meaning of the American Constitution. However, they are American 
nationals entitled to the protection of the United States in their dealings 
with foreign countries. Mr. Justice Malcolm, of the Supreme Court of 
the Philippine Islands, summarizing his discussion of this question, says: 

From a negative standpoint the Philippines occupy a relation to the 
United States different from that of other noncontiguous territory; not 
a foreign country; not sovereign or quasi sovereign; not a State or an 
incorporated Territory; not a part of the United States in a domestic 
sense; not under the Constitution, except as it operates on the Presi- 
dent and Congress; and not a colony. The Filipinos are neither aliens, 
subjects, nor citizens of the United States. * As a keen ob- 
server has said, the government of the Philippine Islands is a govern- 
ment foreign to the United States for domestic purposes, but domestic 
for foreign purposes—a position midway between that of being territory 
absolutely and domestic territory absolutely.” 

In the case of the United States v. Bull decided by the Supreme Court 
of the Philippine Islands (15 Phil. 7), Mr. Justice Elliott, following the 
doctrine laid down by the Supreme Court of the United States, thus de- 
fines the status of the Philippines: 

“This government of the Philippine Islands is not a state or a terri- 
tory, although its form and organization somewhat resemble that of 
both, It stands outside of the constitutional relation which unites the 
States and Territories into the Union. The authority for its creation and 
maintenance is derived from the Constitution of the United States, which 
however, operates on the President and Congress, and not directly on 
the Philippine Government. It is the creation of the United States, 
acting through the President and Congress, both deriving power from 
the same source, but from different parts thereof. For its powers and 
the limitations thereon the government of the Philippines looked to the 
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orders of the President before Congress acted, and the acts of Congress 
after it assumed control. Its organic laws are derived from the formally 
and legally expressed will of the President and Congress, instead of the 
popular sovereign constituency which lies back of American constitutions, 
The power to legislate upon any subject relating to the Philippines ls 
primarily in Congress, and when {ft exercises such power its act is, from 
the viewpoint of the Philippines, the legal equivalent of an amendment of 
u constitution in the United States. 

“ Within the limits of its authority the government of the Philippines 
is a complete governmental organism, with executive, legislative, and 
judicial departments exercising the functions commonly assigned to such 
departments.” 

THE CONSTITUTIONAL POWER OF CONGRESS TO DECLARE 
ISLANDS FRER AND INDEPENDENT 


Having determined the status of the Philippine Islands, it is important 
to consider whether Congress bas the constitutional power to grant 
them independence. The discussion of this question has been made 
imperative not only because from time to time doubts have been ex- 
pressed as to the power of Congress to do so but also because on the floor 
of Congress Itself some Members have serlously questioned that power. 


CONGRESS HAS POWER EXPRESSLY GRANTED 


The Philippine Islands were acquired by the United States from 
Spain by virtue of the treaty of Paris. In that treaty it was expressly 
stipulated that the civil rights and the political status of the native 
Inhabitants of the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be 
determined by the Congress.“ But there is no express provision in the 
Constitution which authorizes the United States to withdraw its sov- 
ereignty from a territory belonging to the United States. The only 
reference to “ territories” In the Constitution is contained In section 3, 
paragraph 2, Article IV: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all needful 
rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging 
to the United States.” 

It is insistently argued that this provision does not authorize Con- 
gress to alienate territory by renouncing its sovereignty therein but 
merely confers that power over the public lands within the jurisdiction 
of the United States. This narrow interpretation of the constitutional 
provision is justified neither by its clear and express terms nor by Its 
necessary implications. If the provision was intended to be limited 
to lands of the public domain, it seems difficult to understand why that 
phrase was not employed Instead of the word “territory.” Moreover, 
this clause of the Constitution ts the fountain source of the power 
recognized to reside in the Congress to govern and legislate for Terri- 
tories, both Incorporated and unincorporated, belonging to the United 
States. If such Interpretation can be given to this provision, it is ob- 
vions that the word “territory” herein used signifies political sub- 
divisions rather than merely portions of the public domain within any 
such territorial units. 


POWER MAY BE IMPLIED FROM POWER TO DECLARE WAR AND MAKE TREATIES 


THE PHILIPPINE 


But to determine this question it is not necessary to resort to express 


and tacit provisions of the Constitution. The Constitution of the 
United States is a live instrument that has grown with the country, 
adjusting itself to the exigencies of progress, power, and importance 
which both in domestic and foreign affairs have been achieved tn the 
course of time. Thus, It is conceded that the powers of Congress under 
the Constitution extend to those powers expressly delegated by the 
Constitution, those powers implied from expressly delegated powers, and 
those powers implied as a resultant from a group of expressed or im- 
plied powers. 

The Constitution of the United States contains no provisions authoriz- 
ing the annexation of territory. But the Constitution grants to Con- 
gress the power to declare war. It also grants to the President, with 
the advice and consent of the Senate, the power to make treaties, If 
the Federal Government is authorized to make war and make treaties 
to adjust the relations of the Government with foreign countries, it is 
clear that as a resultant power the Federal Government has the implied 
power to annex territory as a consequence of war or by virtue of the 
provisions of such treaties. 

If the power to acquire or annex territory as a resultant from the 
express powers granted in the Constitution is admitted, there can be no 
plausible reason to confine this power to the acquisition and not to ex- 
tend it to the alienation or cession or renunciation of sovereignty over 
territory as well. Indeed, Willoughby admits it as a matter of course 
when he says, “Should the alienation be by way of granting inde- 
pendence to a particular territory, as, for example, Porto Rico or the 
Philippine Islands, this could be done by joint resolution.“ (Willoughby, 
Constitutional Laws of the United States, p. 513.) 

POWER IS ESSENTIAL ATTRIBUTE OF SOVEREIGNTY 


A denial of such right will deprive the Government of the United 
States of those powers which are essential attributes of sovereignty 
recognized to reside in the government of all independent countries, if 
they are to deal effectively with one another in the discharge of their 
international rights and obligations. 
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In the Chinese exclusion cases (180 U. S. 881) the Supreme Court 
said: 

“While under the Constitution and form of government the great 
mass of local matters is controlled by local authorities, the United 
States in their relation to foreign countries and their subjects or citi- 
zens are one Nation, invested with powers which belong to independent 
nations, which can be invoked for the maintenance of its absolute in- 
dependence and security through its entire territory.” 

If the United States is possessed of all the attributes of sovereignty, 
it must be possessed of all those powers which other independent 
sovereignties exercise. If other independent nations have granted in- 
dependence to portions of their territories, can it be maintained that 
the Government of the United States is devoid of that authority? 

Professor Willoughby, in his monumental work on the Constitutional 
Law of the United States, says: 

“In fact it will be seen that the acquiring of foreign territory bas 
been treated as a result incidental to, rather than as a means for, the 
carrying on of a war and the conducting of foreign relations. This 
leads to the consideration of the doctrine which, constitutionally speak- 
ing, appeals to the author as the soundest mode of sustaining the power 
of the United States to acquire territory as well as the one which, in 
application, affords the freest scope of its exercise. According to this 
doctrine the right to acquire territory is to be searched for not as im- 
plied in the power to admit new States into the Union or as dependent 
specifically on the war and treaty-making powers, but as derived from 
the fact that in all relations, governed by principles of international 
law, the General Government may be properly construed to have, in the 
absence of express prohibitions, all powers possessed generally by States 
of the world.” 

In this connection, it is interesting to note the long and important 
diseussion which took place during the early years of the Republic 
regarding the power of the Federal Government to cede territory of a 
State without the latter's consent. Both Jefferson and Washington 
held that no such power existed. Hamilton, on the other hand, ad- 
mitted that there could be instances when this power might be neces- 
sary. After a series of conflicting political and judicial opinions both 
Marshall and Story arrived at the conclusion that such power existed 
if the United States was to be considered as one and a single sovereign 
political Union with the ability to act as such in its dealings with 
foreign countries. They intimated that it could well be possible that 
such cession was indispensable for the attainment of peace or the 
safety of the Nation, and even in order to obtain a similar cession from 
a foreign power which ceded territory was more important for the 
real and true Interests of the whole Republic than the territory sought 
to be alienated. As Chancellor Kent aptly says, the better opinion 
would seem to be that such a power of cession must reside in the 
treaty-making power under the Constitution, although a sound discretion 
would prohibit its exercise without the consent of the interested state.” 
(Kent, Commentaries, sec. 166.) 

Professor Willoughby maintains the existence of such power. Those 
who are inclined to deny it reluctantly admit that many emergencies 
might occur compelling the recognition of such power. But if the power 
to alienate territory belonging to a state without the consent of the 
state is disputed, the power to alienate such territory with the consent 
of the state or of a territory not belonging to any state has never been 
seriously questioned. 


CUBAN INDEPENDENCE A PRECEDENT 


The authority of Congress to grant independence to the Philippines 
finds a precedent in the case of Cuba. In the case of Downes v. Bid- 
well (182 U. S. 244), Mr. Justice White, speaking for the court, said: 

“True, from the exigency of a calamitous war or the necessity of 
making a settlement of boundaries it may be that citizens of the United 
States may be expatriated by the action of the treaty-making power, im- 
pliedly or expressly ratified by Congress. But the arising of these par- 
ticular conditions can not justify the general proposition that territory 
which is an integral part of the United States may, as a mere act of 
sale, be disposed of.” 

After deciding that Porto Rico and hence the Philippines had not 
been incorporated into the United States, he draws a parallel with the 
political status of Cuba and uses these significant words: 

It can not, it is submitted, be questioned that, under this provision 
of the treaty as long as the occupation of the United States lasts, the 
benign sovereigny of the United States extends over and dominates the 
Isle of Cuba. Likewise, it Is not, it seems to me, questionable that the 
period when that sovereignty is to cease is to be determined by the 
legislative department of the Government of the United States in the 
exercise of the great duties imposed upon it, and with a sense of re- 
sponsibility which it owes to the people of the United States .“ 

This statement admits that the sovereignty of the United States had 
been established over Cuba. If this is true, then the recognition of the 
independence of Cuba must be regarded as a precedent of decisive au- 
thority, The fact that upon the declaration of war against Spain the 
United States disclaimed “any disposition or intention to exercise 
sovereignty” over said island does not change the legal aspect of the 
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act. When Spain relinquished sovereignty over Cuba sovereignty was 
transferred to the United States. Only upon this assumption can the 
Platt amendment with the restrictions upon Cuban sovereignty and in- 
dependence imposed by the United States be constitutionally upheld. 
For if the United States did not possess sovereignty over Cuba it could 
not by that amendment retain portions of it 


POWER TO GRANT [INDEPENDENCE IMPLIED FROM POWER TO GOVERN 


It could also be plausibly contended that the power to grant inde- 
pendence to the Philippines arises by necessary implication from the 
power to govern Territories. If such power exists, then the authority 
exists to provide self-government for such Territory. The difference 
is only a matter of degree. In fact, Mr. Justice Brown, in the Insular 
cases, expressly intimated that the Philippines and Porto Rico “might 
be permitted to form independent governments.” 

POWER IMPLIED FROM POWER TO PASS LEGISLATION TO FULFILL TREATY 
OBLIGATIONS 


This question can yet be viewed from another angle. Cases have 
occurred when laws of the United States have been declared constitu- 
tional because based on a treaty. (United States v. Selkirk, 258 Fed. 
375; Missouri v. Holland, 252, 416.) These authorities justify the 
implication that Congress may have the power to act if it is so granted 
by a treaty which, without it, would be absent under the Constitution. 
Now, the treaty with Spain contains the provision already cited that the 
civil rights and the political status of the native inhabitants of the 
territory ceded to the United States shall be determined by Congress. 
This stipulation, if the authority did not exist, would be sufficient to 
grant Congress the power to declare the Philippines independent. This 
conclusion is strengthened by the words of the Hon. William R. Day, 
president of the American Peace Commission, later a justice of the 
United States Supreme Court, explaining this reservation in the treaty. 
He said: 

“It was thus undertaken to give Congress, as far as the same could 
be constitutionally done, a free hand in dealing with these new terri- 
tories and their inhabitants.” 

It is also significant that in the discussion which took place in the 
Senate of the United States on the question of ratification of the treaty 
of Paris, Senator Lodge and other advocates of ratification urged favor- 
able action on the ground that the treaty did not commit the United 
States to any policy, but placed the future of the Philippine Islands 
exclusively in the hands of Congress. ‘They asserted that insistence 
on the various propositions seeking to force Congress either to insert 
a stipulation in the treaty which would bind the United States to 


recognize the independence of the Philippines, or by a resolution to 
express that purpose as a condition to a ratification, was nothing but 
giving bonds to Spain and an expression of distrust in the judgment 
of the Congress of the United States and its ability to deal justly and 
righteously with the Filipinos. 

As expressed by Mr. Bryan, “the ratification of the treaty, instead 
of committing the United States to a colonial policy, really clears the 


way for the recognition of the Philippine Republic.” Quoting Lincoln, 
he asked: “Can aliens make treaties easier than friends can make 
laws?” And he added: Could the independence of the Philippines 
be secured more easily than through laws passed by Congress and voicing 
the sentiments of the American people?” 

These statements reveal the fact that when the treaty of Paris was 
ratified it was the bellef, at least of those who voted for ratification, 
that the Congress had the full and absolute power, as the treaty stipu- 
lated, to determine the political status of the native inhabitants of the 
Philippine Islands, A reading of the record of the Senate debates will 
show that without this understanding the treaty would have failed of 
ratification, 

CONCLUSIONS 


The considerations and authorities cited conclusively show that Con- 
gress has the full power under the Constitution to dispose of the 
Philippines. The office of the Attorney General of the United States 
in 1924 reached the same conclusion. In a letter addressed to the 
chairman of the Committee on Insular Affairs of the House of Repre- 
sentatives the Attorney General, in response to a request for an opinion 
on this question, stated: 

“The Philippine Islands haye never been incorporated into the 
United States as an integral part thereof. They are held as an insular 
possession, appurtenant to the United States but not incorporated into 
the United States. (See Downes v. Bidwell, 182 U. S. 244, 841-342; 
Dorr v. U. S., 195 U. S. 138.) The Constitution of the United States 
has never been extended to the Philippine Islands. It has been so ex- 
tended to the Territory of Alaska by congressional enactment. (Ras- 
mussen v. U. S. 197 U. S. 516.) 

“Under the Constitution of the United States Congress has complete 
control over Territories. It likewise has such control over insular 
Possessions, and may do with such possessions as it may see fit. If 
Congress deems it expedient to grant complete independence to the 
people of. the Philippine Islands or a limited independence, it may, in 
my judgment, do so. On the other hand, if Congress should deem it 
expedient to incorporate the Philippine Islands as a Territory of the 
United States, extending to it the provisions of the Constitution of the 
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United States, I think undoubtedly the power exists in Congress to 
do so.” 

Justice George A. Malcolm, of the Supreme Court of the Philippine 
Islands, propounds the following questions to maintain the same 
theory: 

“Tf the United States can acquire or cede territory without express 
constitutional authority, why can not the same sovereign power, which 
permits of such action, likewise permit unincorporated territory to be 
made independent? What difference is there between cession to an- 
other foreign power and cession to another people temporarily under 
American control? If the United States could by treaty pass on the 
boon of freedom to Cuba, why can she not a few years later, under the 
power reserved by the same treaty to Congress, pursuant to this power, 
hand over a similar right to the Philippines? If the freeing of the 
Philippines is deemed wise from the standpoint of national necessity 
or advantage, or for reasons which take into consideration benefits 
to the Filipino people, what individual citizen can be heard to com- 
plain? 

“If other sovereign powers can recognize former portions of their 
territory as independent, because forced to do so, why can not the 
United States, as a power of equal rank, recognize the Philippines as a 
republic, because she wishes to do so? And if Congress or its agent, 
the President, shall recognize the Philippines to be a sovereignty, how 
long on such a political question would a litigant have standing in 
a court? Plain answers to these interrogatories, if the premises be 
conceded, must by a logic inexorable and finally lead to an affirmative 
conclusion. And the premises it Is believed can not be undermined.” 

It is thus to be seen that the power of Congress to alienate terri- 
tory or to grant Independence to the Philippine Islands may be main- 
tained on several grounds: First, because it is granted to Congress 
expressly in the Constitution; second, because the power may be im- 
plied from powers expressly granted; third, because the power resides 
in Congress by virtue of its resultant powers; fourth, because it is 
inherent to sovereignty; fifth, because the power exists in the President 
and in the Senate of the United States by virtue of the treaty-making 
power; and, sixth, because it resides in Congress as a power implied 
from the power to pass necessary legislation to carry out treaty com- 
mitments. 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I ask that there may be 
printed in the Recorp at this point a brief prepared by Judge 
Daniel R. Williams, of San Francisco, formerly of the Philip- 
pine Islands, former secretary of the Taft Philippine Commis- 
sion, which deals with the power of Congress to alienate soy- 
ereignty, with special reference to the Philippine Islands. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CONGRESS AND PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 
By D. R. Williams 


It is traditional that governmental agencies should arrogate all power, 
all wisdom, and all virtue. On the other hand, our easy-going, sov- 
ereign people pay little attention to this idiosyncrasy of their “agents 
and servants" so long as it remains within the family. 

Congress pretends authority, for instance, to grant Philippine inde- 
pendence. Americans generally, harking back to the Revolutionary 
War and the Declaration of Independence, see nothing unusual in the 
assumption. Should Congress undertake, however, to sell or give the 
Philippines to Japan or other foreign power—which it can equally 
do if empowered to alienate sovereignty—its authority in the premises 
would be immediately and widely challenged. 

In 1910 a partisan majority in Congress, giving slavish adherence 
to a stereotyped platform plank, recited that it was “the purpose” of 
the American people to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philip- 
pine Islands. While this pronouncement was palpably made without 
any mandate whatsoever, our press and public have, with rare excep- 
tions, gratuitously treated it as a solemn pledge by the American people 
to grant such islands independence. 

Ratification of the treaty whereunder sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines was vested in the United States required and received a two- 
thirds vote of the Senate of the United States. Apparently nothing 
anomalous is seen, however, in the existing pretension that such 
sovereignty can be presently relinquished by a majority vote of the 
Senate, aided and abetted by a like vote in the House. 

There is urgent need to determine, if possible, just how all this 
squares with our scheme of government, Reenforced by various Sen- 
ators and Congressmen from beet-sugar States—plus other representa- 
tives of special interests—the same partisan element in Congress is 
now massing for a new drive to scuttle the Philippines, pretending, as 
heretofore, to speak with the voice and upon the authority of the 
American people. Such proposal involves the prestige of the United 
States and will vitally affect the destiny of 12,000,000 Filipinos and 
their descendants, for whose welfare aud happiness we stand sponsor 
before the world. 

What then, briefly, is the situation? 
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Sovereignty over the Philippines was acquired under treaty cession 
from Spain. Our Supreme Court, construing the force and effect of 
this treaty in the Diamond Rings case (183 U. S. 176, 180) stated: 

“By the third article of the treaty Spain ceded to the United States 
‘the archipelago known as the Philippine Islands." * © The 
Philippines thereby ceased, in the language of the treaty, ‘to be 
Spanish.’ Ceasing to be Spanish, they censed to be foreign country. 
They came under the complete and absolute sovereignty and dominion 
of the United States, and so became territory of the United States, over 
which civil government could be established. * è The Philippines 
were not simply occapled, but acquired, and having been granted and 
delivered to the United States by thelr former master were no longer 
under the sovereignty of any foreign nation. * Spain granted 
the islands to the United States, and the grantce in accepting them took 
nothing less than the whole grant.” 

If anything further remains to be done or can be done by Congress, 
or by any other entity, to more fully vest sovereignty and dominion over 
the Philippines tn the United States than here indicated, it is up to 
those so claiming to show the way. 

The role played by the Government in the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines, as of all other territory added to our national domain since the 
Republic was founded, was simply that of agent and representative of 
the American people. In Dred Scott v. Sanford (19 How. (U. S.) 393, 
448) our Supreme Court, discussing the Louisiana Purchase, stated: 

“It [Louisiana Territory] was acquired by the General Government, 
as the representative and trustee of the people of the United States, 
and it must therefore be held in that character for their common and 
equal benefit; for it was the people of the several States, acting through 
their agent and representative, the Federal Government, who in fact 
acquired the Territory in question, and the Government holds is for 
their common use until it shall be associated with the other States as 
a member of the Union.” 

Inasmuch as territory thus acquired must have some form of gov- 
ernment pending its admission as a State, it bas been beld that this 
obligation devolves upon and should be exercised by Congress. Deserib- 
Ing the source and extent of this authority, Justice Brown stated as 
follows In De Lima v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 1, 196), a case having to do 
with Porto Rico: 

It is an authority which arises, not necessarily from the territorial 
clause of the Constitution, but from the necessities of the case and from 
the inability of the States to act on the subject. Under this power 
Congress may deal with the territory acquired by treaty; may admin- 
ister its government as it does that of the District of Columbia; It may 
organize a local territorial government; it may admit it as a State upon 
an equality with other States; it may sell its public lands to individual 
citizens or may donate them as homesteads to actual settlers.” 

In other words, such territory, while actually the patrimony of the 
several States and the people thereof, must needs be administered by 
Congress; this because the States lack necessary machinery, either 
severally or collectively, to themselves undertake the task. 

The same proposition was stated in another form by Chief Justice 
Waite in National Bank b. Yankton (101 U. S. 129, 133), as follows: 

“All territory within the jurisdiction of the United States not included 
in any State must necessarily be governed by or under the authority of 
Congress. The Territories are but political subdivisions of the outlying 
dominion of the United States. They bear much the same relation to 
the Gencral Government that counties do to the States, and Congress 
may legislate for them as States do for their respective municipal 
organizations.” 

Justice Day, In Dorr v. United States (105 U. S. 138, 140), a case 
arising in the Philippines, stated the limits of this legislative power of 
Congress over such territory, as follows: 

“To this I answer that, in common with all other legislative powers 
of Congress, it finds limits In the express prohibition on Congress not to 
do certain things; that in the exercise of the legislative power Congress 
can not pass an ex post facto law or bill of attainder, and so on in 
respect to each of the other prohibitions contained in the Constitution.” 

In Balzac v. Porto Rico (258 U. S. 298, 812), Chief Justice Taft 
amplified this statement and negatived the prevailing conception that 
the Constitution does not extend to the Philippines, as follows: 

“The Constitution of the United States is in force In Porto Rico as 
it is wherever and whenever the sovereign power of that Government is 
exerted. This has not only been admitted but emphasized by this court 
in all its authoritative expressions upon the issues arising in the 
insular cases, especially in Downes v. Bidwell and the Dorr cases. The 
Constitution, however, contains grants of power and limitations which, 
in the nature of things, are not always and everywhere applicable, and 
the real issue In the insular cases was not whether the Constitution 
extended to the Philippines and Porto Rico when we went there, but 
which one of Its provisions were applicable by way of limitation upon 
the exercise of executive and legislative power in dealing with new condi- 
tions and requirements, The guaranties of certain fundamental personal 
rights declared in the Constitution, as, for instance, that no person could 
be deprived of life, Hberty, or property without due process of law, had 
from the beginning full application in the Philippines and Porto Rico.” 
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Justice Brown, in Downes v. Bidwell (182 U. S. 244, 290), stated: 

“As Congress in governing the Territories is subject to the Constitu- 
tion, it results that all the limitations of the Constitution which are 
applicable to Congress in exercising this authority necessarily limit its 
Power on this subject. It follows also that every provision of the Con- 
stitution which is applicable to the Territories is also controlling 
therein.” 

Despite these express declarations of our highest tribunal, and despite 
the fact that whatever power Congress now exercises over the Philip- 
pines arises under the Constitution, we still find sundry Senators and 
Congressmen solemnly asserting that the Constitution does not extend 
to the Philippines, and that it rests with them, in their legislative 
capacity, to do with such islands as they please. Moreover, while Con- 
gress lacks authority to enact any legislation for the Philippines which 
runs counter to any prohibitions of the Constitution, including that of 
depriving persons of property without due process of law, it arrogates 
the despotic power of divesting title and sovereignty of the American 
people over the entire archipelago; also, the further unrestricted right 
to alienate such territory, its peoples, lands, and government, to Russia, 
Abyssinia, or whomsoeyer it wills, and this upon terms, limitations, and 
burdens of its own choosing. In other words, Congress would magnify 
its authority to govern the Philippines, and to legislate therefor in rep- 
resentation of the several States, into a destruction of the very thing 
over which legislation is authorized and to be exercised. ‘This is a 
delusion of omnipotence run riot. 


NO POWER IN CONGRESS TO ALIENATE TERRITORY 


Approaching the problem from another angle, I. e., the power of Con- 
gress to alienate sovereignty when measured in terms of the Constitu- 
tion, a like conclusion confronts us. 

As already noted, complete and absolute sovereignty and dominion 
over the Philippines is in the United States. Further, this dominion 
and sovereignty were acquired by the Federal Government as the repre- 
sentative and trustee of the American people, to be held and exercised 
for their common use until such Territory became a member of the 
Union. Occupying simply the role of agent, it is prima facie the Gov- 
ernment can not now divest this title and sovereignty, duly vested in 
the people, until and unless power so to do is delegated to or conferred 
upon it by the people themselves, the sovereign owners, 

“The sovereignty of a State does not reside in the persons who fill 
the different departments of government, but in the people from whom 
the government emanates and who may change it at their discretion. 
Sovereignty, then, in this country, abides with the constituency and 
not with the agent; and this is true in reference to the Federal and 
State Governments.” (Spooner v. McDonnell, Fed. Cases, 13, 249.) 

If the American people have empowered Congress to alienate their 
sovereignty over the Philippines, or over any other territory of the 
United States, such authority must be found in the Constitution, which 
is the power of attorney of Congress in the premises. As stated by 
Justice Cooley ia his Principles of Constitutional Law, 29-31: 

“The Government created by the Constitution Is one of limited and 
enumerated powers, and the Constitution Is the measure and the test 
of the powers conferred. Whatever is not conferred is withheld, and 
belongs to the several States and the people there.” 

In Kansas v. Colorado (206 U. S. 46, 90), our Supreme Court, speak- 
ing through Mr. Justice Brewer, stated: 

“The proposition that there can be legislative powers affecting the 
Nation as a whole which belong to, although not expressed in, the 
grant of powers, is in direct conflict with the doctrine that this is a 
Government of enumerated powers.” 

To the same effect Justice Day in Door v. United States, the Philip- 
Pine case cited supra, page 140: 

“It may be regarded as settled that the Constitution of the United 
States is the only source of power authorizing action by any branch of 
the Federal Government. The Government of the United States was 
born of the Constitution, and the powers which it enjoys or may exer- 
cise must be derived either expressly or by implication from that instru- 
ment.“ 

Since the United States became a nation—now over 180 years—not 
a square foot of territory once brought under the American flag has 
ever been alienated. In certain cases of disputed boundaries, or where 
question of title was involved, there have been adjustments; but the 
record discloses no single instance where sovereignty, once admittedly 
vested in the people of the United States, has ever been transferred or 
relinquished. 

The test to be applied in determining whether Congress is empowered 
to act in any specific instance is thus stated by Mr. Justice Story in his 
Commentaries on the Constitution, section 1243: 

“ Whenever, therefore, a question arises concerning the constitution- 
ality of a particular power, the first question is, whether the power be 
expressed tn the Constitution; If it be, the question is decided. If it 
be not expressed, the next inquiry must be, whether it ig properly an 
incident to an express power and necessary to its execution; if it be, 
then it may be exercised by Congress. If not, Congress can not exer- 
cise it.” 
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The right to allenate sovereignty of the United States is not among 
the enumerated powers of Congress in the Constitution, nor is it 
“ properly an incident to any express power and necessary to its execu- 
tion.” To those who believe or pretend otherwise, the suggestion is 
obvious that they specify where and how such authority is conferred ; 
or, if not conferred, how alienation of American territory by Congress is 
either necessary or proper under its power to administer and legislate 
for such territory—in representation of the several States—pending its 
admission into the Union. 

CERTAIN CLAIMS MADE BY THOSE ASSERTING CONGRESS is AUTHORIZED TO 
ALIENATE THE PHILIPPINES 


It is argued by some that inasmuch as our Government has acquired 
territory without express constitutional sanction, it can dispense with 
such authority when it comes to alienation, Evën were this premise 
sound, it amounts simply to claiming that because Congress acted out- 
side its jurisdiction in one instance, it can do so in another, thus making 
the Constitution a dead letter. The premise, however, is unsound. In 
American Insurance Co. v. Canton (1 Peters. (U. S.) 511, 540), Chief 
Justice Marshall stated the grounds upon which our Government is 
authorized to acquire territory as follows: 

“The Constitution confers absolutely on the Government of the 
Union the powers of making war and of making treaties; consequently, 
that Government possesses the power of acquiring territory, either by 
conquest or by treaty.” ; 

In De Lima v. Bidwell, cited supra, Justice Brown stated: 

“One of the ordinary incidents of a treaty is the cession of terri- 
tory. It is not too much to say it is the rule rather than the exception 
that a treaty of peace, following upon a war, provides for a cession of 
territory to the victorious party.” 

The acquisition of territory, therefore, Is a necessary “incident” of 
the powers granted the Government to declare war and make treaties. 
Once such territory has been acquired, however, and sovereignty has 
vested in the American people, the powers of Congress with respect 
thereto enter upon an entirely different phase, I. e., legislating therefor 
pending its admission as a State. The source and limitations of this 
authority have been placed upon two grounds: (1) The necessities of the 
ease, arising from the inability of the States to act upon the subject“; 
and (2) upon paragraph 2, section 3, Article IV, of the Constitution, 
which authorizes Congress to “ make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property of the United States.” Mr. 
Justice White, in Downes v. Bidwell, cited supra, refers to the matter 
thus: 

“Tn some adjudged cases the power to locally govern at discretion has 
been declared to arise as an incident of the right to acquire territory, 
In others it has been based upon the clause of section 3, Article IV, of 
the Constitution, which vests Congress with the power to dispose of and 
make all needful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other 
property of the United States. But the divergence, if not conflict of 
opinion, does not imply that the authority of Congress to govern the 
Territories is outside the Constitution, since In either case the right is 
founded on the Constitution, although referred to different provisions of 
that instrument.” 

Referring to the powers of Congress under this section 3, Article IV. of 
the Constitution, Chief Justice Marsball stated in McCullough v. Mary- 
land (4 Wheat. (U. S.) 316): 

“The power [of Congress] ‘to make all needful rules and regulations 
respecting the territory or other property belonging to the United States’ 
is not more comprehenSive than the power ‘to make aH laws which 
shall be necessary and proper for carrying into execution’ the powers 
of the Government.” 

To the same effect our court in the Dorr case, cited supra, page 146, 
where it is said: 

“Regulations in this sense must mean laws, for, as well as States, 
Territories must be governed by laws.” 

By no possible stretch of the imagination can alienation of sovereignty 
be constructed as an “ incident” of the power to make laws. In fact, it 
would not be legislation at all. Legislation operates upon people, or 
upon people in relation to things and acts. Alienation of sovereignty 
has to do simply with rights in territory. As well claim that a person 
authorized “to administer” lands for an owner under power of attor- 
ney—that is, to make provision for tenants, collect rentals, pay taxes, 
etc,—would have the right, without further, to sell or give the property 
to third persons. Not only would such action not come under the head 
of administration,“ but any person perpetrating such a breach of 
trust would very soon find himself wearing a striped uniform. By no 
other method, however, can the Constitution be tortured into sustaining 
congressional authority to alienate the Philippine Islands. 

It has been urged that the power to alienate territory inheres in 
sovereignty. ‘This is true, but those who argue therefrom that Con- 
gress can alienate the Philippines forget that in the United States sov- 
ereignty is in the people and not in the President, in Congress, or any 
governmental agency. As stated by Chief Justice Jay in the early case 
of Chisholm v. Georgia (2 U. 8. 419, 471): “Our rulers * * * do 
not partake in the sovereignty otherwise, or in any other capacity, than 
us private citizens.” In the United States there is no unlimited sov- 
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ereignty except that which resides in the people themselves. It follows 
that any expression indulged by Government officials or by Members of 
Congress—individually or collectively—concerning the Philippines and 
their future, disposition, represent simply their personal views and are 
in nowise binding upon the American people. 

Another argument gravely advanced is that unless Congress has this 
power to alienate sovereignty our Government, in case of a disastrous 
war involving loss of territory, could not make the. necessary cession 
“without calling a popular referendum.” This reasoning is that of 
laymen. Any lawyer knows that under stress of force majeure all laws 
and restrictions go by the board, and whatever action is necessary for 
self-preseryation can be taken. The question here is whether Congress 
can voluntarily alienate sovereignty of the United States simply to 
satisfy the preconceived notions or political necessities of a majority 
of its Members. Moreover, should a cession of territory ever be forced 
upon the United States, it would not be Congress which would do the 
“alienating” but the President and two-thirds of the Senate under the 
treaty-making power. And treaties can only be entered into between 
two or more independent nations. 

It is contended by some that the Philippines are simply “a posses- 
sion” of the United States, as distinguished from “territory of the 
United States. Our Supreme Court, however, as heretofore seen, specifi- 
cally states that they were “territory of the United States over which 
civil government can be established.“ As evidencing this, Congress, by 
its organic act of August 29, 1916, established a complete form of civil 
government for the Philippines, including executive, judicial, and legis- 
lative departments, This organic act or charter differs only in matter 
of detail from charters of other territory of the United States, and 
constitutes an equal recognition that the Philippines are “a political 
subdivision of the outlying dominion of the United States.” Every 
Filipino elected or appointed to any office or position of trust in the 
Philippines, whether insular, provincial, or municipal, must, before enter- 
ing upon his duties, take and subscribe an oath declaring that he 
recognizes and accepts the supreme authority of the United States, and 
will maintain true faith and allegiance thereto. Passports are issued to 
Filipinos of all classes under authority of the United States, which 
passports entitle the holders, when traveling abroad, to the same con- 
sideration and protection as American citizens, and to like service from 
our consular and diplomatic officers. The United States flag flies over 
all public buildings in the Philippines, as also over all vessels registered 
by the Philippine government for domestic or foreign service. 

Others claim the Philippines have never been “ incorporated” as 


American territory, and hence occupy some bazy and undefined posi- 


tion which enables Congress to override the Constitution and work 
its will upon them, This term “incorporation,” unearthed by our 
courts to amplify the legislative powers of Congress over the Philip- 
pines and Porto Rico, has given rise to many fanciful interpretations. 
Its actual scope, however, is simply to authorize Congress, in its dis- 
cretion, to extend to or withhold from Fümpmos and Porto Ricans 
certain political and other rights provided for in the Constitution when 
not of a “fundamental character.” As stated by Chief Justice Taft in 
Balzac v. Porto Rico, cited and quoted, supra: 

“The Constitution, however, contains grants of power and limita- 
tions which in the nature of things are not always and everywhere 
applicable, and the real issue in the insular cases was not whether 
the Constitution extended to the Philippines and Porto Rico when we 
went there but which ones of its provisions were applicable by way 
of limitation upon the exercise of executive and legislative power in 
dealing with new conditions and requirements.” 

Neither this decision nor any other found in the books remotely 
authorizes Congress to arrogate powers outside the Constitution in leg- 
islating for the Philippines. Recurring again to our analogy of pri- 
vate lands the assertion that Congress can alienate the Philippines 
simply because it is permitted wide discretion in thelr administration 
is tantamount to claiming that an attorney in fact, because he is 
given a free hand in the management of property, must, ipso facto, 
have authority to divest title of his principal in the land itself. 

Whatever confusion exists as to the status of the Philippines in 
their relation to the United States arises from failure to appreciate 
that the civil and political rights of the occupants of such territory 
to be determined by Congress—are one thing, and sovereignty and 
dominion over the territory itself quite another thing. There are seven 
thousand and odd islands in the Philippine Archipelago, of which pos- 
sibly 500 are inhabited. No one would seriously contend that United 
States sovereignty and dominion is limited to the inhabited islands. 
To so hold would be warrant for any outside power to take possession, 
fortify, and otherwise use these unpeopled areas at its pleasure. Let 
us suppose all the islands of the Philippine group were uninhabited 
when ceded to the United States or that the entire population was 
presently wiped out through some cataclysm of nature. Would any 
intelligent person insist that some form of incorporation“ by Con- 
gress of this uninhabited territory was necessary to more fully vest 
title and sovereignty thereto in the United States than already exists? 
As heretofore seen, our Supreme Court has heid that the United States 
now possesses absolute sovereignty and dominion” over the Philip- 
pines; that such islands were not simply occupled but acquired and 
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that the United States in accepting them from Spain “took nothing 
less than the whole grant.” It will be noted, furthermore, that the 
court was here referring to the status of the territory comprising the 
Philippines and not to that of the occupants. To evidence this the 
court proceeds: 

“The result was the same, although there was no stipulation that 
the native inhabitants should be Incorporated into the body politic, 
and none securing to them the right to choose their nationality.” 
(Diamond Rings case, cited supra, p. 180.) 

This language of the court has reference to Article IX of the treaty, 
which distinguishes between Spanish subjects residing in the Philippines 
and Porto Rico and the native Inhabitants of such territories. The 
former were given a right to preserve their allegiance to Spain through 
making choice to that effect within one year, whereas the treaty pro- 
vision as to the native inhabitants reads; 

“The civil rights and political status of the native inbabitants of 
the territories hereby ceded to the United States shall be determined 
by Congress." 

The authority of Congress was here limited to determining “ the 
civil rights and political status of the native Inhabitants of the ceded 
territories." This authority not only can not be stretched to include 
alienation of the territories themselves but completely negatives any 
such idea, Moreover, even if any sych extraconstitutional power was 
contemplated, it Is Ineffective. 

“The Government of the United States is one of Limited powers. It 
can exercise authority over no subject except those which have been 
delegated to it. Congress can not, by legislation, enlarge the Federal 
jurisdiction, nor can it be enlarged under the treaty-making power.“ 
(New Orleans v. United States, 10 Pet. (U. S.) 662, 736.) 

“It need hardly be said that a treaty can not change the Constitu- 
tion or be held valid if it be in violation of that instrument. This 
results from the nature and fundamental principies of our Government,” 
(Cherokee Tobacco Case, 11 Wall. (U. S.) 616, 620.) 

The distinction between legislation for the inhabitants of a territory 
and the status of the territory itself Is further emphasized in De Lima 
t. Bidwell, cited supra, page 198: 

“A country ceases to be foreign the instant it becomes domestic. 
. è + It may undoubtedly become necessary, for the adequate ad- 
ministration of a domestic territory, to pass a special act providing for 
the proper machinery and officers. * * Noa act is necessary to 


make it domestic territory once it has been ceded to the United States." 
In view of this explicit holding of our Supreme Court that no further 


act by Congress Is necessary to make the Philippines domestic terri- 
tory "—such islands having already been ceded to the United States— 
it is pertinent to ask: What process of “ incorporation,” or otherwise, 
would Congress adopt to strengthen this title to the Philippines, or to 
further fortify this sovereignty of the American people over such terri- 
tory? 

In 1924 our Department of Justice rendered an opinion that Congress 
had the constitutional right to allenate the Philippines. A reference 
to such opinion, which occupies less than half a newspaper column, dis- 
closes It was prepared and submitted by an “ Assistant Attorney Gen- 
eral,” and this within four days after receipt of inquiry on the sub- 
ject. The affirmative holding of this minor official is predicated entirely 
upon the theory that the Constitution “ does not extend to the Philip- 
pines,” and that such islands have not been “ Incorporated” as terri- 
tory of the United States, Our Supreme Court has ruled, however, 
that the Constitution does extend to the Philippines, and has used 
ubout every expression possible in the English language to Indicate that 
nothing further is required, or remains to be done to more fully “ in- 
corporate“ the Philippine Archipelago as part of our national territory. 
Notwithstanding its patent defects, however, the opinion referred to— 
prepared without detailed investigation, and representing simply the 
viewpoint of one individual—has since been copiously cited as “ con- 
clusive on the subject.” 

In 1900 one of major political parties undertook to make Philippine 
independence the “paramount issue” of its campaign; this In lieu of 
Mr. Bryan's “16 to 1" heresy, which had gone into the discard. Not- 
withstanding most of the Bryan relics have since been scrapped, this 
Philippine plank, intended to inveigle voters, has appeared in every 
subsequent platform of such party. The anomalous situation is pre- 
sented, however, that after repeating such plank in its latest platform 
edition, it added a companion plank reading: 

“We favor granting to Porto Rich such Territorial form of govern- 
ment as would meet the present economic conditions of the island and 
provide for the aspirations of her people, with the view to ultimate 
statehood accorded to all Territories of the United States since the 
beginning of our Government.” 

It was apparently overlooked that the treaty with Spain uses identi- 
cal Innguage in ceding the Philippines to the United States that was 
used in ceding Porto Rico, and that there is absolutely no basis in law 
or in logle for differentiating between Philippine territory and Porto 
Rican territory, 

It might also be mentioned, for handy reference, that our other major 
politicni party carried a plank in its 1928 platform reading: 
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“The Constitution whieh at any time exists, until changed by the 
explicit and authentic act of the whole people, is sacredly obligatory 
upon all.“ 

We would stress again that the question Involves sovereignty over 
territory and not the measure of political or other rights which may be 
accorded by Congress to the inhabitants of such territory in relation to 
the United States. Sovereignty is indivisible. Once it is completely 
and absolutely vested in the United States, it can not be ‘split Into 
classes or categories to satisfy the alleged needs of specinl interests nor 
to lend wings to the political kite of opportunist party politicians. 
Stripped of extraneous matter, which simply befogs the issue, the propo- 
sition is: Can Congress alienate territory of the United States, property 
of the American people, over which sovereignty and dominion admittedly 
apply? If such power is conceded, then where is the line to be drawn, 
if at all? If Congress can alienate the Philippines, where sovereignty is 
fully vested, can it alienate Hawall, Alaska, Porto Rico, and the Canal 
Zone? Its power over the District of Columbia, as also over Governors 
Island and other military reservations, is as absolute as that over the 
Philippines, Can it, therefore, by a majority vote or otherwise, alienate 
the District of Columbia or transfer sovereignty over these military 
reservations to a foreign power? California is under United States 
sovereignty. Would the power of alienation stop at State lines? Chief 
Justice Marshall, discussing the status of the Northwest Territory in 
Loughborough v. Blake (5 Wheat. (U. S.) 317), decided in 1820, stated: 

“The District of Columbia, or the territory west of the Missouri, is 
not less within the United States than Maryland or Pennsylvania.” 

This “ territory west of the Missouri,” here referred to by this great 
authority on the Constitution, was not held in 1820 under firmer title 
or more complete sovereignty than is the territory of the Philippines, 
now functioning under a duly organized. government by virtue of laws 
enacted by the Congress of the United States, 

It has been urged by some that the distance of the Philippines, the 
character of their inhabitants, and the possible dangers involved in 
retaining them create an emergency situation which can only be met by 
their alienation, and that unless Congress can act in the matter we are 
altogether helpless. The time to have considered these contingencies 
was when the proposed treaty with Spain was pending before our Sen- 
ate. Having acquired sovereignty over such islands, however, it is now 
Somewhat late to whimper over the possible consequences and attempt to 
evade duties and responsibilities thus voluntarily and deliberately as- 
sumed. The argument at best is one of expediency, to which argument 
our Supreme Court, in Ex parte Mulligan (4 Wall. (U. S.) 2, 121), 
referred as follows: 

“No doctrine involving more pernicious consequences was ever in- 

vented by the wit of man than that any of the provisions of the Consti- 
tution can be suspended during any of the great emergenctes of govern- 
ment. Such a doctrine leads directly to anarchy or despotism." 
It does not follow, however, that the situation conjured by those who 
would have the United States slough off and repudiate its Philippine 
obligations is irremediable. Should time or shaping circumstances dis- 
close—cither as regards the Philippines or any other Territory of the 
Jnited States—that it would be well to reverse the policy (or fear) 
of the framers of the Constitution, and to vest in Congress an unre- 
stricted power to allenate sovereignty in its discretion, it is always 
within the province of the American people, in whom such sovereignty 
is vested, to confer such power through an amendment to the Constitu- 
tion. As stated by our Supreme Court in Kansas v. Colorado, cited 
supra (p. 90): 

“The people who adopted the Constitution knew that In the nature 
of things they could not foresee all the questions which might arise in 
the future, all the circumstances which might call for the exercise of 
further national powers than those granted the United States, and, 
after making provision for an amendment to the Constitution by which 
any needed additional powers would be granted, they reserved to them- 
selves all powers not so delegated, 

It might be well also for those whom our people have clothed with 
brief authority to read and ponder in this connection the following 
excerpts from Washington's memorable Farewell Address: 

“The spirit of encroachment (upon the Constitution) tends to con- 
solidate the powers of all the departments in one, and thus to create, 
whatever the form of government, a real despotism, A just estimate 
of that love of power and proneness to abuse it, which predominates in 
the human heart, fs sufficient to satisfy us of the truth of this position. 
If, in the opinion of the people, the distribution or modification of the 
constitutional powers be in any particular wrong, let it be corrected by 
an amendment in the way the Constitution designates. But let there 
be no change by usurpation; for though this, in one instance, may be 
the instrument of good, it is the customary weapon by which free gov- 
eruments are destroyed. The precedent must always greatly overbalance 
in permanent evil any partial or transitory benefit which the use can at 
any time yield.” 

The solitary mention of territory“ in the Constitution occurs in 
paragraph 2, section 3, Article IV, which reads: 

“The Congress shall have power to dispose of and make all need- 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory or other property be- 
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longing to the United States; and nothing in this Constitution shall be 
construed as to prejudice any claim of the United States, or any particu- 
lar State.” 

It bas been contended that by virtue of the word “dispose” in this 
section, Congress is authorized to alienate sovereignty as well as owner- 
ship over territory or other property belonging to the United States. 
Such view is opposed to the plain meaning of the language and to the 
uniform interpretation given it by our courts. In United States v. 
Gratiot, 14 Pet. (U. S.) 526, 536, Mr. Justice Thompson, after quoting 
from such section, stated: 

“The term territory,“ as here used, is merely descriptive of one kind 
of property and is equivalent to the word ‘lands.’ And Congress has 
the same power over it as over other property belonging to the United 
States.” 

Justice Day, in Dorr v. United States, the Philippine case cited supra, 
page 146, states: 

The framers of the Constitution, recognizing the possibility of future 
extension by acquiring territory outside the States, did not leave to 
implication alone the power to govern and control territory owned or to 
be acquired, but in the article quoted (Art. IV) expressly conferred the 
needful powers to make regulations. Regulations in this sense must 
mean laws for Territories as well as States must be governed by laws.” 

Congress can transfer ownership in lands belonging to the United 
States or make provisions for their transfer. If it can transfer sover- 
eignty along with ownership, however, then it can set up as many 
independent sovereignties in the United States as the latter owns pieces 
of property. 

Mr. Justice White, in the case of Downes v. Bidwell, heretofore cited, 
referring to the same subject (p. 314), stated: 

“Iam not unmindful that there has been some contraricty of decision 
on the subject of the meaning of the clause empowering Congress to 
dispose of territory and other property of the United States, some ad- 
judged cases treating that article as referring to property as such and 
others deriving from it the general grant of power to govern Territories. 
In view, however, of the relation of the Territories to the Government 
of the United States at the time of the adoption of the Constitution, 
and the solemn pledge then existing that they should forever ‘ remain 
a part of the confederacy of the United States of America,’ I can not 
resist the belief that the theory that the disposing clause relates as well 
to a relinquishment or cession of sovereignty as to a mere transfer of 
rights in property is altogether erroneous.” 

Considering that when the Constitution was adopted the Government 


wns precluded from alienating sovereignty over any territory then held 
by the United States, to now contend that the framers of such instru- 
ment contemplated conferring such a power upon Congress as to analo- 
gous territory thereafter acquired, particularly when no such power or 
intent remotely appears in the Constitution, Is, to say the least, a bit 


bizarre. The Constitution confers no greater authority upon Congress 
over one form of territory than another. Nelther does distance, nor the 
status of the inhabitants, make any difference In the title to such terri- 
tory, nor in the sovereign rights of the American people thereto. 

It is to be noted further that this section 3, Article IV, of the Con- 
stitution, hereinabove quoted, specifically provides: 

“se © and nothing in this Constitution shall be construed as to 
prejudice any claims of the United States, or of any particular State.” 

The Philippine Islands were acquired through an expenditure of blood 
and treasure by the American people. The United States assumed an 
outstanding indebtedness of the Philippines amounting to $20,000,000, 
or, rather, paid that sum to Spain for such account. Eighty per cent 
of the total land area of the archipelago, aggregating some 60,000,000 
acres, is still “ public domain,” property of the United States. Would 
any but a casuist argue that a gratuitous or other relinquishment of 
Sovereignty over the Philippines by Congress would not, under these 
circumstances, operate “to the prejudice” of the several States and 
the people thereof? 

Gov. Edmund Randolph, of Virginia, was a member of the convention 
which framed the Federal Constitution. In the convention of the State 
of Virginia, which met on June 2, 1788, to consider ratification of such 
Constitution, various amendments were suggested thereto as a condition 
of acceptance. Among these amendments was one providing: 

“No treaty ceding, contracting, restraining, or suspending the terri- 
torial rights or claims of the United States, or any of them 
shall be made but in cases of the most urgent and extreme necessity, 
nor shall any such treaty be ratified without the concurrence of three- 
fourths of the whole number of Members of both Houses, respectively.” 

Governor Randolph, who had headed the Virginia delegation in the 
convention, opposed this proposed amendment, saying: 

“Of all the amendments this is the most destructive, which requires 
the consent of three-fourths of both Houses to treaties ceding or re- 
straining territorial rights * * There is no power in the Con- 
stitution to cede any part of the United States, The whole number of 
Congress, being unanimous, have no power to suspend or cede territorial 
rights. But this amendment admits in the fullest latitude that Congress 
have a right to dismember the empire.’ (Debates and Other Proceed- 
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ings of the Convention of Virginia, taken in shorthand by David Robert- 
son, second edition, year 1805, p. 340.) 

The wisdom and prescience of the “Fathers of the Constitution” 
have been and are a source of pride and exultation to all Americans, 
Is it not possible that in denying to Congress the right to alienate our 
national territory, these illustrious men had a prophetic vision of the 
cross currents of partisan politics, of the ambition of individuals, and 
the greed of special interests, which might well sacrifice the honor and 
best interests of the American people to satisfy questionable ends? 
Dispassionately analyzed, is not this situation actually presented in the 
forces back of the present attempt to alienate the Philippines? 

For good or for ill the United States acquired sovereignty over the 
Philippine Islands and undertook their government. The responsibility 
thus assumed was and is that of the American people as a whole, and 
affects our national honor and good faith regardless of race, creed, or 
party. Instead of so treating it as an American problem, however, the 
question of our retention or surrender of such islands was immediately 
injected into partisan politics, and the future destiny of a primitive and 
largely helpless people made dependent upon the blind chance of party 
success or party failure upon entirely unrelated Issues. Despite the 
patent asininity of having Members of Congress split upon the question 
of Philippine independence—and related issues—according to party 
label, this grotesque and possibly, tragic flummery still persists, all in 
the holy name of party regularity. 

At the Philippine end of the line we have a group of ambitious native 
leaders agitating for American withdrawal from the islands. The late 
Maj. Gen, Leonard Wood, a man whose character, ability, and achieve- 
ments mark him not only as one of our greatest Americans but as a 
world figure, graphically portrayed shortly before his death the tragic 
consequences to the Filipino people and to the peace of the Pacific of 
a present or early surrender of American sovereignty over the Philip- 
pines, He stated in part: 

“The immediate result of our leaving would be strife, disorder, and 
bloodshed. They might not come instantly, but they would come soon. 
Moros, whom we have disarmed and who want us to stay and protect 
them, and Christian Filipinos would fight. Industry, trade, credit 
would be ruined, with the inevitable concomitants of idleness, hunger, 
and anarchy. We should look back upon the plight of these 12,000,000 
people, who have never known what it meant to sustain themselves, who 
have never known any freedom except what our flag gave them; we 
should look back upon their plight with national sorrow, pity, and 
shame. Japanese would come in, not necessarily as an army, but with 
their vigorous business methods, and Chinese would swarm hither for 
all sorts of pursuits. Nor would that be all. We would unsettle the 
Pacific and the Far Hast. We would create a situation replete with 
sinister possibilities. Political impotence, social disorganization, and 
intertribal conflicts in the Philippines would not be allowed to continue 
for a great while. Civilized strength from one quarter or another 
would move toward this vortex of trouble and suffering, and such a 
movement might precipitate the worst consequences. In any event, the 
hope of Philippine independence would be dashed for ages if not for all 
time. Filipino leaders should be able to see these dangers, but they 
only see a vision of personal power; they are insensate to encompassing 
realities; they are bent upon gambling with the fate of their own 
people and the peace of the Pacific.” 

Through no volition of their own, the Filipino people became and are 
wards of the United States and members of our household. Mr. Chief 
Justice Taft, when Secretary of War, defined the nature and extent of 
the responsibility thus assumed as follows: 

We are the trustees and guardians of the whole Filipino people, and 
peculiarly of the ignorant masses, and our trust is not discharged until 
these masses are given sufficient education to know their civil rights 
and maintain them against a more powerful class and safely to exercise 
the political franchise.” 

Inasmuch as chucking these involuntary wards of ours overboard for 
purely selfish or partisan ends would hardly comport with American 
principles, advocates of independence who have or pretend regard for 
the ordinary decencies of life, are forced into the position of asserting 
that these polyglot Filipino masses are now fully qualified to establish 
and maintain, against all comers, that most difficult of all governments, 
a modern democracy, and that its present grant would redound to their 
welfare and happiness. In so stating, however, they deliberately ignore 
the testimony of men like General Wood, who had no axe to grind, and 
whose authority to speak on Philippine affairs was gained through 
long, ardous, and intimate personal contact with every phase of the 
situation. Instend, they accept, and quote at their face value, the 
utterly distorted and unreliable claims and statements of self-seeking 
Filipino lobbyists and propagandists, who come to Washington to further 
their ends at the expense of the insular treasury. It remains for this 
partisan group, and particularly certain members of the Senate, to 
square their attitude in this regard with the anathema heaped upon 
various other “lobbyists — concerned likewise in furthering or protect- 
ing particular interests—whose activities were held to be subversive of 
the “ dignity and honor“ of these elect of the people. Possibly the 
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divinity that doth hedge a king” absolves them from the rules of 
conduct held applicable to the common herd. 

To this partisan element In Congress, and these ambitious Filipino 
politicians, alike demanding that we quit the islands forthwith, has 
recently been added the powerful backing of special interests, L e., 
sugar, tobacco, vegetable oll, dairy products, ete., who are prepared to 
sell their birthright of Justice and square dealing, and sacrifice every 
honorable tradition of the American people, for a mess of pottage. 

Given this combination of hide-bound partisans, opportunist Fillpino 
leaders, and sinister special interests, working in unison to force the 
hand of the American people in the Philippines, it is altogether obvious 
why the framers of the Constitution were fearful of conferring upon 
Congress this extraordinary and dangerous power of allenating sov- 
erelgnty of the United States. 

Summarizing the foregoing, what have we? 

That the United States now possesses “complete and absolute sover- 
eignty and dominion” over the Philippines; that such islands were not 
simply occupied but acquired, and that the United States in accepting 
them from Spain “ took nothing less than the whole grant.” 

That in acquiring the Philippines, the Federal Government acted 
simply as “the representative and trustee" of the people of the United 
States, and that it bolds such territory “in that character” for “ their 
common and equal benefit” until admitted as a State of the Union. 

That congressional authority over the Philippines is limited to gov- 
erning them—that fs, legislating therefor—so long as they occupy a 
Territorial status which right arises “from inability of the States to 
net on the subject,” or under its power “to make needful rules and 
regulations respecting the territory or other property belonging to the 
United States.“ 

That the Constitution extends to the Philippines; that it is the source 
of any powers now exercised by Congress In the premises, and that it 
(Congress) is without authority to go outside or override the Consti- 
tution in its Philippine dealings. 

That the power to aliennte sovereignty over the Philippines, or over 
any Territory of the United States, can not be exercised by Congress 
until and unless the American people—the sovereign owners—confer 
such authority upon it. 

That the Constitution, which “is the measure and the test of powers 
conferred upon Congress,“ not only contains no grant of power to 
alienate sovereignty of the United States, either expressly or impliedly, 
but the existence of any such power waa specifically negatived by one 
of the framers of that instrument. 

That relinguishment of sovereignty over territory Is not an “ inci- 
dent“ of the power to legislate therefor, but is diametrically opposed 
thereto; this because any such action would destroy the very thing 
which was being administered for and on behalf of its owners, the 
American people. 

That the right of Congress to provide a government for the Fhilip- 
pines and to determine “the civil rights and political status of the 
native inhabitants" confers no power upon it to alienate sovereignty 
over the territory comprising such islands, which sovereignty would 
equally apply if the archipelago was altogether uninhabited, 

That while Congress can transfer ownership in “territory or other 
property belonging to the United States,” such transfer does not and 
can not include sovereignty over the territory Itself, which sovereignty 
is vested and remains in the several States and the people thereof. 

That it rests with Congress to “ incorporate” the Filipino peoples into 
our body politic, and, in its discretion, to admit the Philippines as a 
State of the Union, No action is required or can be taken by Congress, 
however, to further make such Islands “ domestic territory” of the 
United States or to more fully “incorporate” them as part of our 
national territory. 

That if Congress can grant Philippine independence—that is, relin- 
quish sovereignty of the United States over such territory—it can equally 
alienate such sovereignty to any foreign power, and this upon terms 
and conditions of its own choosing, 

That allenation of the Philippines would be “to the prejudice” of 
the United States and of the particular States, and in violation of sec- 
tion 3, Article IV, of the Constitution. 

That sovereignty over the Philippines having been acquired by 
treaty, duly executed by the President and ratified by a two-thirds vote 
of the Senate, can not now be voluntarily relinquished by a majority 
vote of the Senate and House, nor by any other action of such bodies. 

That inasmuch as “our rulers — Members of Congress and other 
Government officiala—“ do not participate in the sovereignty otherwise, 
or in any other capacity than as private citizens,” any expression or 
“ preambles" indulged by them as to the future disposition of the 
Philippines represent nothing more than their personal views on the 
subject. 

That, given the fact that relinguishment of sovereignty over the 
Philippines is now largely urged in Congress by a partisan group and 
its “ political allles — and that they are backed and supported in such 
attempt by ruthless special interests seeking profit therefrom to the 
discredit of the American people as a whole—the presclience of the 
framers of the Constitution in reserving to the people themselves this 
power “to dismember our national empire,” is amply justified. 
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That if the American people—notwithstanding the sorry exhibition 
now being staged—are desirous of conferring upon Congress this extraor- 
dinary power of alienating their sovereignty over the Philippines, or 
over any other territory of the United States, it is within tbeir province, 
as sovereign owners of such territory, so to do; but it must be done, if 
at all, in manner and form as prescribed in the Constitution of the 
United States. 

There has been much oratory indulged recently about * contempt of the 
Constitution,” and other alleged legal moral shortcomings of the Ameri- 
can people, in which hue and cry Members of Congress have led the pack, 
Should it be contended in any quarter, therefore, that the within argu- 
ment is not conclusive upon the power of Congress to alienate sov- 
ereignty, but at most simply casts a doubt upon its authority so to do, 
what then should be the attitude of our worthy Senators and Congress- 
men in the premises? The answer to this, and it will bear careful 
reading, is set out by Mr. Justice Cooley in his Constitutional Limita- 
tions, page 109, as follows: 

“But when all the legitimate lights for ascertaining the meaning of 
the Constitution have been made use of, it may still happen that the 
construction remains a matter of doubt. In such a case it seems clear 
that everyone called upon to act where, in his opinion, the proposed 
action would be of doubtful constitutionality, is bound upon the doubt 
alone to abstain from acting. Whoever derives power from the Consti- 
tution to perform any public function is disloyal to that instrument, 
and grossly derelict in duty, if he does that which he is not reasonably 
satisfied the Constitution permits. Whether the power be legislative, 
executive, or judicial, there is manifest disregard of constitutional and 
moral obligation by one who, having taken oath to support that instru- 
ment, takes part In an action which he can not say he believes to be no 
violation of its provisions. A doubt of the constitutionality of any 
proposed legislative enactment should in any case be reason sufficient 
for refusing to attempt It; and, if legislators do not act upon this 
“principle, the reasons upon which are based the judicial decisions sus- 
taining legislation in very many cases will cease to be of force.” 

It is up to Congress. Will it have the vision, the sincerity, and the 
statesmanship to hew to the line, or will it continue, as in the past, 
to play politics and camouflage the real issue by indulging bromidic 
formulm and shopworn slogans? 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


Mr. President, in order that both sides may 
be able to weep over this question sufficiently, I want to offer 
an amendment reducing the tariff on handkerchiefs, 


Mr. SMOOT. That will make the manufacturers weep, so that 
we will all be weeping. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The amendment will be reported. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Kentucky offers 
the following amendment, on page 223, line 16, to strike out the 
word “and” and insert the words finished or unfinished, of 
whatever material composed, 90 per cent ad valorem.” 

Also, on page 223, line 24, to strike out all after the word 
“composed” down to and including all of line 6 on page 224, 
and to insert the words “75 per cent ad valorem: Provided, That 
any of the foregoing made with hand rolled or hand made hems 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each.” 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr, President, I want to make a very brief 
statement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Before the Senator starts his statement, 
I would like to ask the Senator from Kentucky a question. That 
amendment would place embroidered handkerchiefs at what 
rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Seventy-five per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the lace handkerchiefs? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Ninety per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. The significance of the amendment is to 
place the two varieties of handkerchiefs as stated, 90 per cent 
on the lace and 75 on the embroidered? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. It is simply a restoration 
cf the rates in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. With the further provision 

Mr. BARKLEY. With the further provision that if they are 
made with hand rolled or hand made hems they shall bear an 
additional duty of 1 cent each. That last provision is for the 
purpose of encouraging the situation in Porto Rico, where these 
handkerchiefs are made. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does the Senator recall what 
the rate is on embroideries? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The rate on embroideries generally, as we 
have agreed to it in the Senate, is 90 per cent. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Why does the Senator make a distinction? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because there is no necessary analogy be- 
tween embroideries generally and handkerchiefs which carry a 
small quantity of embroidery, some embroidered design in one 
corner or around the border, or at any other place on the hand- 
kerchief. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the rates in the biH as it 
passed the House have been slightly lowered by the Senate 
Finance Committee, and a slight change made out of deference 
to the handkerchief makers of Porto Rico, as stated by the Sen- 
ator from Kentucky. It is my understanding that the increased 
rates in the bill as it passed the House were due to evidence 
presented before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
that handkerchiefs coming in from China came in at such a 
rate as to make it practically impossible for the handkerchief 
makers in the United States and Porto Rico to compete. There- 
fore there has been a very considerable increase in the duty. 

I have been furnished by one of the experts of the Tariff 
Commission with figures showing the rates and the costs as 
applied to a single sample of a small embroidered handkerchief, 
such as the one I hold in my hand, which is made in China, and 
which is a very excellent imitation of the attractive handker- 
chief made in Porto Rico. 

May I say that, although we have done a good deal to help 
Porto Rico, she has suffered enormously. The losses due to the 
hurricane ran up to nearly $100,000,000. The amount of aid we 
have been able to grant is somewhere in the neighborhood of 
$10,000,000. There are thousands of people, particularly in the 
eastern end of Porto Rico, whose sole means of livelihood is the 
making of handkerchiefs. 

Handkerchiefs such as the one I hold in my hand cost in 


Porto Rico about 85 cents a dozen. The handkerchiefs made in. 


China, exemplified by the particular handkerchief I hold in my 
hand, can be sold in New York at retail at $1 a dozen. The 
normal retail profit on a handkerchief of this kind would be 
about 33 cents. The normal wholesale profit on a handkerchief 
of this kind would be about 17 cents. The present duty and 
landing charges of bringing a handkerchief of this kind into the 
United States from China would amount to 22 cents, which 
leaves, so far as we can estimate it, a cost of 28 cents per dozen 
for the making of this type of handkerchijef in China. 

The cost in Porto Rico is about 85 cents. If we were to give 
an adequate competitive duty, we should have to put on a duty 
of 175 per cent ad valorem. 

I know that there are people who believe that it is very 
important that the consumers of the United States should 
have handkerchiefs in which to shed their tears when they will 
be out of jobs if this bill goes through in the way in which 
the Senator from Kentucky would like to have it go through. 
I understand that the Senator, out of sympathy with the work- 
ers who will cry when they lose their jobs, wants them to have 
a chance to buy handkerchiefs to cry into. However, a handker- 
chief of this kind [showing its size] is not going to receive a 
great many tears, because it is not large enough; but if we 
do not increase the duty as the House did, and if we permit 
the Ohinese handkerchiefs to come in and compete with the 
Porto Rican handkerchiefs, as they are now doing, we are go- 
ing to cause a great increase in suffering in the island of Porto 
Rico, which has already suffered so much. 

I hope very much that the Senate, out of regard for the 
thousands of women in eastern Porto Rico, for whom, as I 
have said, handkerchief making is practically the sole means 
of livelihood, will consent to grant the rate given by the House 
and approved by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky restores existing law, with the excep- 
tion of the proviso reading: 


That any of the foregoing made with handrolled or handmade hems 
shall be subject to an additional duty of 1 cent each. 


As the Senator from Connecticut said, that change was 
adopted by the committee, and is now accepted by the Senator 
from Kentucky for the purpose of taking care of the workers 
in Porto Rico. 

When we survey the handkerchief situation as a whole, 
handkerchiefs made of cotton and linen and silk, we find that 
the importations have immensely increased. For instance, take 
embroidered cotton handkerchiefs. In 1923 there were imported 
161,567. In 1928 there were imported 1,088,288. That was an 
increase of about 800 per cent. Of lace handkerchiefs, in 1923 
the total importations amounted to $17,758, but in 1928 they 
had increased to $117,450. We find approximately the same pro- 
portionate increase with respect to linen handkerchiefs. The 
total importations of linen handkerchiefs in 1923 were 1,543,018, 
and in 1929 they had increased to 3,287,906. As far as the 
handkerchief industry itself is concerned, I could show year 
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by year, beginning with 1923, following the passage of the 1922 
act, the importations into the United States of every kind of 
handkerchief—cotton, linen, and silk. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is that true of the embroidered handker- 
chief? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same thing. I am speaking now of 
handkerchiefs generally, although I am speaking in particular 
of the ones covered by this paragraph. 

The testimony before the committee showed beyond a question 
of doubt, if the testimony is to be given credence, that the 
amendment found on page 228, lines 24 and 25, and continued 
on page 224 to the end of line 1, is necessary if we are to check 
a further percentage of imports of handkerchiefs into the United 
States and maintain the percentage that the local manufac- 
turers have had in the entire consumption of handkerchiefs in 
the United States. The amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes to strike out the words “valued at not over 60 
cents per dozen, 3 cents each and 40 per cent ad valorem; 
valued at over 60 cents per dozen, 4 cents each and 40 per cent 
ad valorem,” and it also strikes out the proviso “that none of 
the foregoing shall be subject to a less duty than 75 per cent 
ad valorem.” In other words, as I have already stated, the 
amendment simply reenacts the present law with the proviso 
which I have just read. 

I was very much pleased, indeed, that the Senator consented 
to the additional duty of 1 cent each on every handkerchief 
with hand rolled or hand made hems, because I fully agree with 
the Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BrygHAm] that the provi- 
sion applies only to the workers in Porto Rico and that the 
industry there has been developed. They are very adept at the 
work. It is about the only work of a manufacturing character, 
particularly with cloth of any kind, in which the Porto Ricans 
have made any headway at all. I think they ought to be 
encouraged, and therefore I am very pleased, indeed, to have 
that provision agreed to. 

Mr. President, to show the difference in the Chinese handker- 
chief, I exhibit here in my hand some samples. They are of 


identical size with the Porto Rican product; the linen is per- 


haps of the same character, but I doubt if the work is equal in 
any way to the work of the Porto Ricans, because there is one 
thing certain, and that is that the Porto Ricans have learned 
this trade. They are very adept at it. On the Chinese handker- 
chief, as is true of almost any work done in China, the work 
is done quickly. I suppose the laborer has not very much 
interest in it, because he merely ekes out of his labor just 
enough to keep body and soul together, and in many cases not 
even sufficient for that purpose. That is the kind of work that 
is coming in contact with the output of the laborers in Porto 
Rico, our next-door neighbor. It seems to me that the Senate 
committee amendment ought to have been agreed to. 

Another thing I want to add is that here [exhibiting] are six 
embroidered handkerchiefs made in China, which retail in the 
United States for 34 cents. There is not a piece of work on 
any one of the six handkerchiefs that is not good work. Of 
course, that can be done because human labor in China is not 
considered as important as the machinery. Human life is not 
quite as important as the life of a machine there. In other 
words, the labor in China can be performed by the use of 
humans at a less rate than if they had machinery with which to 
do the work. It is for that reason that we wanted to increase 
the present duty. The amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky puts the rate back as it is to-day, and these handkerchiefs, 
hand-worked, every stitch of it done by hand, will come into the 
United States from China and sell at retail for 34 cents per half 
dozen in some of the chain stores we have throughout the 
country. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to speak for a 
moment about machine-embroidered handkerchiefs. If I did not 
know the Senator from Kentucky, I would believe that he has a 
particular grievance against my city. 

Let me show to the Senator from Utah six Swiss-made em- 
broidered handkerchiefs sold for $1 at retail in my city. We 
used to make large quantities of these embroidered handker- 
chiefs. In the Passaic district, because of the importation of 
these embroidered handkerchiefs, the decrease in the number of 
operatives in three years has been 64 per cent, The average 
pay roll has decreased 84 per cent. 

I want to point out further that these beautifully embroidered 
handkerchiefs are made on modern machinery in Switzerland 
and that the Swiss Government itself, as I am advised, has made 
an appropriation to repair and improve the machinery. 
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I would be entirely satisfied with the amendment suggested 
by the Senator from Kentucky if he would include embroidered 
handkerchiefs as well as lace at 90 per cent. We have fixed the 
rate on embroideries at 90 per cent, There Is no reason in the 
world why a distinction should be made as regards embroidery. 
If we are to preserve the handkerchief industry for America we 
must give it some protection; otherwise there will be lessened 
employment and lessened pay rolls wherever such things are 
made, 

I am sorry the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Banxiry] is not 
here at the moment, in order that I might make one further 
appeal to him. I have not been very successful to-day in reach- 
ing his heart, It is a pathetic thing that this industry must be 
wiped out in the United States in order that it may thrive in 
China and in Switzerland, where wage conditions are entirely 
different—of course almost nothing being paid in China, as the 
Senator from Utah has pointed out. 

This morning when the Senator from Kentucky was talking 
about hats he made the statement that it is not fair to take the 
cheapest straw hat as a basis, but said that we must take the 
average. However, when it comes to handkerchiefs, he is pro- 
posing an entirely different basis. If his amendment prevails, 
it will mean a further decline in the number of operatives in 
my part of the country and it will mean a lessened income on 
their part. Why is this? For what reason? It is appar- 
ently in order that in China and in Switzerland there may be 
prosperity. 

Of course, I am glad there is prosperity there. Sometimes I 
am inclined to be sorry that I have any humanity in my soul, 
because if I had not, I could forget all about the suffering of the 
rest of the world, But, sorrow as we may over foreign distress, 
we are Senators of the United States and must give considera- 
tion to the citizens living in this country. 

To increase the rate from 75 per cent to 90 per cent on em- 
broidered handkerchiefs would make very little difference, so 
far as the average citizen is concerned, but to reduce the rate 
on embroidered handkerchiefs below that placed upon embroid- 
erles generally means unemployment in the United States. 

How far do we intend to go? I wish I could stand on this 
side of the Chamber and always argue for a low tariff, for the 
destruction of the tariff, in order that prices might be brought 
down so that we could buy things more cheaply. But if there 
is going to be employment in our country so there can be money 
to purchase these things, there must be some consideration given 
to those who work in these establishments by the imposition of 
tariffs. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the hand embroidering of handkerchiefs 
alone there are 115 establishments in the United States, and 
they pay in wages nearly $6,000,000, That $6,000,000, if spent 
in China, would employ almost one-third of the entire popula- 
tion of China. If we do not take care of our own people, who 
is going to do it? We will get no protection from China or any 
other country. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is quite right. Let me go just 
a little further. The gain in imports of embroidered cotton 
handkerchiefs in 1928 over 1923 was 154,000 pounds—approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 yards of cotton that might have been made 
here in our mills, giving employment to American citizens. 
Then, in turn, the machine embroidery that was placed upon 
these cotton handkerchiefs made from cotton produced by Amer- 
ican workmen could have been placed there by other American 
workmen and the money used in the upbuilding of the United 
States. I know how utterly hopeless it is sometimes to stand 
here and discuss the needs of the American workmen, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York permit an interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I infer from the Senator's amendment, 
he proposes a change from a specific duty to an ad valorem duty 
and fixes the ad valorem duty at about 75 per cent? 

Mr. COPELAND. On embroidery. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in the existing law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I want to ask the Senator whether the ad 
valorem duty which he proposes by his amendment is an increase 
over the duty as proposed by the committee or a decrease? 

Mr. COPELAND. I take it that the Senator from Florida 
thinks that I have introduced the amendment. I have not, but I 
suggested a modification, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Kentucky has offered the 
amendment, : 

Mr. FLETCHER. I refer to the pending amendment. 
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Mr. COPELAND. The pending amendment is the same as the 
present law. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But it is a decrease over the rate provided 
by the committee amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is a decrease over that amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me call the attention of the Senator 
from Florida to the fact that we have placed the duty on em- 
broideries at 90 per cent, but when it comes to embroidered 
handkerchiefs the rate is made 75 per cent. We have a yery 
large market for American cotton textiles; we have a market 
for operatives who might embroider upon cotton textiles emblems 
and designs. I referred, I think, before the Senator came into 
the Chamber, to this beautiful Christmas box of Swiss-made 
handkerchiefs [exhibiting]. These embroidered handkerchiefs 
sold in New York for $1 for the box of a half dozen. They 
were made in Switzerland; and, furthermore, the Swiss Govern- 
ment has, in a sense, subsidized the industry there by appro- 
priating money to buy, retire, or repair run-down machines, So 
the Swiss are more and more in a strategic position to produce 
such handkerchiefs. 

I wish that the Senator from Kentucky might be induced, in 
the interest of American labor and the sale of American cotton 
textiles, to place the rate on embroidered handkerchiefs at the 
same rate as on lace handkerchiefs, namely, 90 per cent. I 
appeal now to the Senator from Kentucky. In view of the fact 
that there has been a serious decline in machine embroidered 
handkerchiefs, a decrease in three years in the number of opera- 
tives of 68 per cent, and in wages of 84 per cent, will not the 
Senator accept a modification and let embroidered handkerchiefs 
come in at the 90 per cent rate? I hope he will. I believe such 
action would be in the interest of American concerns, of Ameri- 
can employees, and of Americans generally. I can see no reason 


why we should aid and abet the efforts of the Swiss Govern- 
ment which is practically subsidizing the embroidered handker- 
chief business, and at the same time promote destitution and 
I wish the Senator might 


misfortune on our side of the ocean, 
accede to my request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did not understand what it is the Senator 
wishes me to do. 

Mr. COPELAND. I wish the Senator might modify his 
amendment so that on embroidered handkerchiefs there will be 
levied the same rate as on lace handerchiefs, namely, 90 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator means machine- 
embroidered handkerchiefs? 

Mr. COPELAND. I refer to machine-embroidered handker- 
chiefs. . 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course we can not com- 
pete in this country in the making of hand-embroidered hand- 
kerchiefs. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; 
broidered handkerchiefs. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What rate would the Senator 
have levied on hand-embroidered handkerchiefs? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator from Massachusetts 
realizes that the Chinese hand-embroidered handkerchief does 
compete with our machine-embroidered handkerchief. As the 
Senator from Utah in very expressive speech put it, it is the 
“human machine” in China, and, as I see it, we ought to give 
this protection. I trust the Senator from Kentucky will accept 
that suggestion and let us go home before we shall be snowed in, 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have here a letter from 
one of the large wholesale dry goods establishments in the city 
of Boston which I think I ought to read at this time, or, at 
least, I should read a part of it. The letter was written in 
June before the action of the Finance Committee was taken 
but after the House of Representatives had acted. I quote 
from the letter, as follows: 


I would like to call your attention to paragraph 1530 of the House 
bill, beginning on the twenty-first line, relative to lace, embroidered, 
and initialed handkerchiefs. 

The present duty on the lace handkerchiefs Is 90 per cent, and on 
the embroidered handkerchiefs, 75 per cent ad valorem. The new duty 
as passed by the House bill calls for 4 cents per handkerchief and 40 
per cent ad valorem, which would raise the duty on handkerchiefs that 
retail for 12% cents each to 152 per cent, goods that retail for 15 cents 
to 133 per cent, and goods that retall for 25 cents to 96 per cent, which 
I think is prohibitive. Our domestic manufacturers are able to make 
the low end, that Is, the 124% and 15 cent goods, and there is very little 


I am thinking about machine-em- 
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competition from the other side, but on all goods that retail for 25 
cents we bave to depend a great deal on having the novelties from the 
other side, and it would seriously affect the handkerchief business with- 
out these novelties in the line. 

I do not object to a reasonable compound duty, but instead of it being 
4 cents per handkerchief and 40 per cent ad valorem, it should be only 
2 cents and 40 per cent ad valorem per handkerchief, and that would 
give the domestic manufacturer ample protection, 


I should like to ask the Senator from Kentucky if it is not his 
judgment that handkerchiefs that retail at 25 cents, which I 
take to be the hand embroidered 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; they are not hand embroidered—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. They are machine em- 
broidered? 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are machine embroidered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I take it that they do not 
seriously compete with any handkerchiefs produced here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The hand-embroidered handkerchief is not 
produced in the United States in commercial quantity. Prac- 
tically all of the hand-embroidered handkerchiefs imported into 
this country are from the north of Ireland. The embroidered 
handkerchiefs that come in from Switzerland are machine 
made; they are made on the same type of machines that are 
used in the manufacture of American machine-embroidered 
handkerchiefs. If the Senator would compare a machine- 
embroidered handkerchief made in Switzerland with a machine- 
embroidered handkerchief made in the United States he would 
very readily understand why almost all American women prefer 
the Swiss handkerchief to the American product, because the 
Swiss handkerchief is made with such skill, and sufficient time 
is taken to make it, that it is almost impossible to tell the right 
from the wrong side, whereas in our country the handker- 
chiefs are produced by “mass methods,” very little pains are 
taken with them, and when the underside of an American 
machine-embroidered handkerchief is examined anybody who 
has any taste will understand why the imported article is 
preferred by the average American woman. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every stitch in the Chinese handkerchief is 
made by hand, I showed the Senator six Chinese handkerchiefs 
selling for 34 cents, and every stitch in those handkerchiefs was 
made by band. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not disputing that fact, but I have a 
statement here by an American manufacturer of machine-made 
handkerchiefs, talking before a convention of his fellow manu- 
facturers, stating that the trouble with the American handker- 
chief industry is not importations from China, especially em- 
broidered handkerchiefs, but the trouble is that by reason of the 
change in styles embroideries are not now generally worn, and 
hundreds of machines which formerly were used in the manu- 
facture of embroidery generally have become useless for that 
purpose, and have gone into the manufacture of embroidered 
handkerchiefs, and, as a result, they haye overproduced; they 
have, to use the common expression, flooded the American mar- 
ket to an extent that the condition of the American embroidered 
handkerchief maker is depressed. In the handkerchief field our 
forte is in the making of plain handkerchiefs; there is no other 
country that can really compete with the American manufacturer 
of ordinary plain handkerchiefs; but when we get into the em- 
broidery field we find a difficult situation because the factories, 
men and machines which formerly were employed in making em- 
broideries generally, finding no market for those products be- 
cause of the change in styles, have undertaken to go into the 
handkerchief field, and have thus contributed very largely to the 
condition which now exists in the handkerchief market. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It will be noted that the cor- 
respondent to whom I have referred criticizes quite severely the 
rate proposed by the House. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. He says that that rate would 
be injurious to the handkerchief business, but he does intimate 
that the business would not suffer by some slight increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I have suggested, I am going to modify 
my amendment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think American women 
should have the opportunity of getting high-class embroidered 
machine-made handkerchiefs at a reasonable price, and we ought 
not to impose such a duty as would preclude that opportunity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator is right; and I will say 
that, so far as the cheaper embroidered-handkerchief field is 
concerned, the depression in the industry is not limited to the 
United States; the domestic-handkerchief market in Switzerland, 
where most of these machine-made embroidered handkerchiefs 
come from, is equally depressed with that in the United States, 
and for the very Same reason. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I so understand, and the evi- 
dence so shows. Will the Senator state what he proposes? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am going to modify my amendment so as 
to make the rate 90 per cent as to both lace and embroidered 
handkerchiefs, 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Let us have a vote on that, 
and let the amendment then go to conference. 

Mr, BARKLEY. In my amendment, where it-reads 75 per 
cent on embroidered handkerchiefs, I wish to change it to read 
90 per cent. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Haltigan, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to the 
report of the committee of conference on the disagreeing votes 
of the two Houses on the amendment of the House to the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 7) for the appointment of a joint com- 
mittee of the Senate and House of Representatives to investi- 
gate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted 
personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast 
and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. If there is no other business desired to be 
transacted at this time, I move that the Senate take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 27 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Jan- 
uary 31, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuurspay, January 30, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We approach Thee in repentance and confession. Hear us, 

acious Master, dwell in fellowship with our souls, exalt our 
ideals, enlarge our vision, fill the veins of our thoughts with the 
throbbings of immortal courage, and lift us into the very pres- 
ence of God. Take our entire country under Thy guidance. 
Thou art calling us not by the whispered vision of the night 
but loudly thundered by the voice of the day. Yes, Thou art 
calling us to help, not by the might of arms or the conquest 
of commerce but by the sovereignty of service. O God, our 
noblest triumph will be in the expansion of our holy faith in 
the world’s Saviour. Persuade us, we pray, that to save our 
own land we must help save the world. In the name of Jesus, 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Crayen, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment a 
joint resolution of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the support of the Federal Radio Commission dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930 in accordance with the act approved 
December 18, 1929. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the 
House is requested: 

S. 3152. An act to legalize a combined sewer and submarine 
cable constructed under the Grand River near the pumping sta- 
tion on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The message also announced that the Senate insists upon its 
amendments to the bill (H. R. 5616) entitled “An act to amend 
the act entitled ‘An act to provide that the United States shall 
aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for 
other purposes,’ approved July 11, 1916, as amended and supple- 
mented, and for other purposes,” disagreed to by the House; 
agrees to the conference asked by the House on the disagree- 
ing votes of the two Houses thereon, and appoints Mr. PHIPPS, 
Mr. Moses, and Mr. MCKELLAR to be the conferees on the part 
of the Senate. 

FEDERAL FARM BOARD 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 

to proceed for two minutes. 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Ohio asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I have been in correspondence with the Farm Board 
for, I think, several months, trying to find out the interest rate 
that will be charged to the cooperatives, There has been con- 
siderable discussion of that point in the newspapers, and con- 
siderable discussion in some of the committees of the House 
and of the Senate. 

I have a letter this morning in reply to a letter I wrote to 
Mr. Schilling, a member of the board. He does not answer, 
but the secretary of the board, Mr. Chris L. Christensen, has 
answered, I will ask that the Clerk read the letter. I think 
it is a definite response for the first time. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read the 
letter. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL Faun BOARD, 
Washington, January 25, 1930. 
Hon. CHARLES BRAND, 
House of Representatives. 

Dean MR. BRAND: In reply to your letter of January 17, addressed to 
Mr. Schilling, there is quoted below for your convenient information the 
provision contained in the agricultural marketing act approved June 15, 
1929, governing the rate of interest to be charged on loans made by the 
Federal Farm Board to cooperative associations : 

“Sec. 8. (a) Loans to any cooperative association or stabilization 
corporation and advances for insurance purposes shall bear interest at a 
rate of interest per annum equal to the lowest rate of yield (to the 
nearest one-eighth of 1 per cent) of any Government obligation bearing 
a date of issue subsequent to April 6, 1917 (except postal-savings bonds), 
and outstanding at the time the loan agreement is entered into or the 
advance is made by the board, as certified by the Secretary of the 
Treasury to the board upon its request: Provided, That in no case shall 
the rate exceed 4 per cent per annum on the unpaid principal.” 

The interest rates applicable to the loans which the Federal Farm 
Board has agreed to make to the National Cheese Producers Federation, 
Valley of Virginia Milk Producers Association, and National Wool Mar- 
keting Corporation are based on the provisions of the act above quoted, 

The loan to the National Wool Marketing Corporation, however, is on 
a slightly different basis than the loans to the other two organizations 
mentioned, in that the National Wool Marketing Corporation, instead of 
using the borrowed funds Itself, will relend them to its member organi- 
gations, As you know, the National Wool Marketing Corporation has 
state-wide or regional wool cooperatives as its member stockholders. 
The rate of interest on the Ioan to the National Wool Marketing Cor- 
poration must always be determined as provided in the section of the 
law previously quoted. In acting as agent for its member associations 
it will, of course, incur some additional expense. To cover this expense 
it may be expected to charge its members interest at a rate somewhat 
above that at which it borrows from the board. This situation has not 
developed far enough as yet to make possible any statement as to the 
exact amount that will be charged to cover these expenses. It may be 
pointed out, however, that any profit accruing to the National Wool 
Corporation as a result of such a difference in interest rates will, of 
course, Inure to its member stockholders, who are paying the interest In 
the first place. 

Very truly yours, 
CHRIS L. CHRISTENSEN, Seoretary. 


Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I yield. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman’s time has expired. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. I ask unaninrous consent for two 
minutes more, 

The SPEAKER. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Do you regard that as responsive to your 
inquiry, except as a mere quotation of the law? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. Yes; Ido. I have studied it, I think 
it means that the board is going to follow the law. 

Mr. HASTINGS. What else could they do but follow the 
law? 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. 
follow the law. 

Mr, HASTINGS. 
you, except that they will follow the law? 
tory. 

Mr. BRAND of Ohio. It has been charged that Julius Barnes 
had received assurances from Alexander Legge, chairman of 
the Farm Board, that at least some cooperatives would not re- 
ceive the benefit of the rate of interest provided in the law. 
This letter is the clearest statement that has been made, and 
the board seems to bind itself to the provisions of the law. 


Is there objection to the gentleman's 


I was afraid they were not going to 


What information does that really give 


The law is manda- 
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PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Saturday, following the special order already made, I may 
address the House for 20 minutes on prohibition enforcement, 
to answer one of the statements made by the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I make a similar 
request, to address the House on Saturday, following the gen- 
tleman from Georgia, on the same subject. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Georgia? 

There was no objection, 


TAKING THE PROFIT OUT OF WAR 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Record by printing the address deliv- 
ered by Major Bodenhamer, commander of the American Legion, 
last evening on certain legislative proposals of the American 
Legion. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arkansas asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
the address of the commander of the American Legion. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The address is as follows: 


It has now been more than 11 years since the conclusion of the 
World War. From that war the American Legion was born. In that 
conflict the 800,000 American citizens, who now compose the Legion, 
learned the futility of war and, at the same time, saw the disastrous 
results of unpreparedness. Since its inception, therefore, the Legion 
has given unselfishly of its best thought and energy toward the safe- 
guarding of our Nation against any future crisis of a similar nature. 
Having seen and experienced the torture and suffering of war, the 
personnel of the Legion wants no more of it. We are sincere in our 
desire for universal peace, but we are just as sincere in our belief that 
America should never again be found in a condition of such utter un- 
preparedness as that which characterized our country at the time of our 
entry into the great conflict. 

The Legion has been and still is in favor of a safe and sane policy 
of national defense. Such a defense policy should be in keeping with 
the value of our property and with the magnitude of our people. 
Year after year the Legion has affirmed and reaffirmed its position on 
this important matter. We have had a great deal to say about the sub- 
ject of adequate preparedness. We advocated the passage of the 
national defense act of 1920. We are firm in our conviction that this 
defense plan, while nonmilitaristic in tendency and Inexpensive in 
nature, would prove effective in case of another national emergency, 
provided one additional principle were written into the fundamental 
plan. 

In the establishment of our defense policy we must recognize the 
fact that any major war will be fought by the civilian population 
rather than by professional soldiers. This is particularly true of our 
land forces. Our wealth and population demand that our Navy shall 
be equal to that of any other nation in the world. Sound judgment 
would require that all component parts of land and sea forces be de- 
veloped in keeping with modern methods. 

But over and above the question of equal naval strength, and over 
and above the question of the standing armed forces of land and air, 
there is still a greater and more fundamental principle upon which 
must depend any real preparedness, any reai adequate national defense, 
and any real guarantee of permanent peace. This principle should be 
written into the national defense act, You may call it what you wili— 
universal service or universal draft—that principle is wrapped up in 
the spirit of union and unity, the spirit of one for all and all for one. 

We of the Legion favor universal draft in time of war, because it is 
our conviction that the underlying principle is right and fair and Just. 
We believe that all men and all property share, proportionately, the 
benefits accruing from victory, and that all men and all property would 
share proportionately in the loss accruing from defeat. All men and 
all property, therefore, should share equally and proportionately the 
burdens of war. In order to share the burdens of war equally and pro- 
portionately, it is necessary that all men and all property serve equally 
during the time of war, and that they share equally the burdens devel- 
oping as a result of war. 

The most severe critic of this universal-draft idea must admit that 
the burden of war is the Nation's burden. It, therefore, should fall 
equally upon all men and upon all property. There should be no slack- 
ers and no profits in war. War is a national sacrifice, and every citizen, 
and the property of every citizen, should join In that sacrifice. But 
such has not been the case In the past, and the Legion is saying to the 
American public that we ought to have a system of national defense 
which would make it impossible for any one element of our people to 
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make a profit by the waging of war. 
much as follows: 

The soldiers don thelr uniforms, go to war, risk their lives, work for 
a menial pay, return to their homes, and then help pay the war debts. 
Now if there is to be equal responsibility in paying the war bills, then 
there should be equal service and equal responsibility during the time 
those war bills are being created. If all men and all property are to 
share equally after war in paying the war debt, then all men and all 
property should serve equally during the time of conflict. Let us, there- 
fore, as public-spirited citizens, insist that our national-defense program 
be so prepared that all citizens and all property must bear the equal 
punishment of war if war ever comes again, Let us pay in material as 
well as in men. 

If this principle is fair and right and just, then it should be written 
into the law of the land at this time rather than to wait until a national 
emergency arises. Just as the principle of universal draft was put into 
effect imperfectly during the recent World War, just so it will be put 
into effect again, perfectly or imperfectly, in case of another war. Why 
is it not wise, therefore, for us, in time of peace, to sit down around 
the conference table and determine upon a plan which will be fair and 
more nearly perfect than any possible plan which might be agreed upon 
during the stress of war? 

And this is just what the Legion is asking for to-day. The Reed- 
Wainwright resolution, in which we are vitally interested, calls for the 
creation by Congress of a special commission to study this problem and 
to report back to Congress a bill, as agreed upon by the different ele- 
ments of American life represented on that commission. This special 
commission would be composed of Members of the Senate and House, 
together with representatives of labor, capital, industry, and the other 
elements of American life vital to the successful conclusion of modern 
warfare. This commission would study the universal draft principle and 
would report back to Congress a specific piece of legislation. 

What plan of procedure could be more equitable to all parties con- 
cerned than this? Certainly the Legion does not favor, and would not 
favor, any plan which would place an unfair burden upon any one ele- 
ment of our people. The Legion believes that no man in time of war 


The present situation is very 


has a right to roll in the lap of luxury while another of his comrades 
rolls in the mud and the mire of the battle fleld. Such conditions and 
tendencies as existed in the World War are undemocratic in nature and 
should be, and can be, corrected to a large extent, by the passage of 
a proper selective service act. 

Now, some of these statements may be rather general in nature, but 


it is not difficult to find concrete examples of the constructiveness of 
this principle if put into effect. Victory, or a successful conclusion of 
warfare, is the ultimate result sought by each nation engaged in con- 
flict. The purpose of war, therefore, after its declaration, is victory, so 
far as each contestant is concerned. Each warring nation hopes and 
fights for victory. Every effort is made by each nation to accomplish 
victory. Certainly a nation that uses all men and all property, within 
their proper places of service, has the best opportunity for victory. If 
America ever goes to war again, we would expect to be victorious. We 
should, therefore, decide upon a plan by which all men and all property 
can be used properly in order to insure our victory. 

While the existence of a proper plan for the operation of the principle 
of universal draft would tend to serve as a guaranty of victory in case 
of war, still it has a greater advantage, in that it would tend to retard 
the declaration of war by our own country. In other words, we would 
have no group or element of our people interested in a declaration of 
war, provided it were understood that each citizen, and the property of 
each citizen, would be subjected to the punishment and the burden of 
war, and that there could be no slackers and no profits developed as a 
result of such conflict. With the profit of war made improbable, and 
with a positive reduction in the number of slackers, there would be no 
selfish interests in America which would encourage the declaration of 
war. War on our part, therefore, would be one of defense and not of 
offense. A principle which would have this kind of a beneficial tendency 
certainly should be studied and investigated. 

Not only would the universal-draft idea tend to retard a warlike 
spirit in our own Nation, but it would likewise tend to retard the decla- 
ration of war against us by any other nation. This Nation would be 
virtually invincible with a plan in existence by which all men and all 
property could be thrown into the defense of our country. Since defeat 
would be assured, certainly there would be few nations which would 
desire to declare war against the United States. A principle which 
would thus encourage the peace of the world, so far as America is con- 
cerned, certainly deserves to be studied and investigated. 

Now, this principle, although it would serve a most constructive and 
beneficial purpose, would cost the United States not one single dollar 
for maintenance, If war is never declared, the plan would never be 
called into operation. If war should be declared, then it would serve 
as an economy measure, because the waste and delay experienced in past 
wars would be prevented. The existence of the universal draft prior to 
the World War would have reduced the cost of that war to America by 
millions upon millions of dollars, thus reducing the burden of taxation 
to every American citizen. During the first three months in the World 
War our expenditures were at the rate of $2,000,000 per day. During 
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the next year they averaged $22,000,000 per day, and for the final 10 
months they averaged more than $44,000,000 per day. The direct and 
total cost to the United States was approximately $22,000,000,000— 
nearly enough to pay the entire cost of running the United States Gov- 
ernment from 1791 to 1914; enough to have carried on the Revolu- 
tionary War continuously for more than 1,000 years at the rate of ex- 
penditure at the time it began. Such is the cost of modern warfare, 
At the close of the World War the United States was just beginning to 
produce efficiently war material and war man power. The dollar bad 
depreciated to as low as 40 cents because it had not been stabilized. 
The price of living increased, and the cost of labor increased accord- 
ingly, War was declared April 6, 1917. We had no Food Administrator 
until August 10. We had no act on our statutes forbidding trading 
with the enemy until September 12. We had no War Trade Board until 
October 12. It was the spring of 1918 before we had a finance board. 

This chaos and uncertainty as to a definite plan of procedure were 
responsible for the confusion and extravagance and reckless expendi- 
ture of money and of life, which accompanied our entry into that war. 
The existence of the universal draft plan would have prevented this 
confusion and this extravagance. It would have saved millions upon 
millions of dollars. 

While the Government was losing this enormous sum of money, be- 
cause of the lack of a definite plan of action, the civilian population 
was experiencing its problems with the cost of living. Let us turn to 
the report of the World Almanac of 1921 on the subject of millionatves 
for 1920, the year which followed the close of the war. 

War profits are known to have increased the millionaire class. In 
1917 it numbered slightly more than 26,000. With a population esti- 
mated at 105,000,000, the United States in 1920,” according to thts 
report, “had a millionaire group numbering one for each twenty-one 
hundred in population.“ 

This means 24,000 additional millionaires, and hundreds of thou- 
sands of others not quite up to the millionaire mark, were created dur- 
ing the war period in the United States, while more than 4,000,000 of 
our men in uniform were fighting and suffering and dying on a pay 
basis of some $30 per month. Surely some plan should be devised 
which would make impossible such profits and such profiteers arising 
from the suffering and the tortures of warfare. Patriotism may demand 
that a man give the best that he has in time of war, as well as in time 
of peace, but patriotism should not demand that a man serve in the 
uniform of his country for a less pay than that which is received 
by his fellow man for labor requiring the same effort and the same 
ability. 

Former President Coolidge once made this statement: 

“ Undoubtedly one of the most important provisions in the prepara- 
tion for national defense is a proper and sound selective service act. 
Such a law ought to give authority for a very broad mobilization of all 
the resources of the country, both persons and materials. There is 
little defense which can be made of a system which puts some men in 
the ranks on very small pay and leaves others undisturbed to reap very 
large profits. In the advent of war, power should be lodged somewhere 
for the stabilization of prices as far as that might be possible in justice 
to the country and its defenders.” 

Former President Harding, in one of his addresses, made the following 
statement: 

It is not enough to draft the young manhood. It is not enough to 
accept the voluntary services of both men and women. It win be 
righteous and just, it will be more effective in war and marked by less 
regret in the aftermath if we draft all of capital, all of industry, all of 
agriculture, all of commerce, all of talent and capital and energy of 
every description to make the supreme and united and unselfish fight 
for the Nation’s triumph. When we do that there will be less of war.” 

The Nation in its entirety—labor, capital, man power—would be 
peace advocates; but while advocating peace they would have the full 
knowledge of their strength and of their ability to defend the Nation 
and its honor in case of necessity. 

I maintain that the universal draft law, if put into effect, would re- 
duce the cost and burdens of war. Such a law would lend itself to a 
well-planned system by our War Department of mobilizing the resources 
of America in the event of conflict. The existence of such a plan would 
prevent confusion and would permit of an immediate effectiveness in 
the war activities of the Nation, The principle of the universal draft 
does not contemplate a large standing army and navy, but it does con- 
template the existence of a well-planned program of national defense. 
A lack of such a program will not stop a war, but it will Increase the 
loss sustained because of not haying such a program. Preparedness, 
even, will not stop a war, but it will decrease the loss sustained as a 
result of unprepareduess. You can not stop a nation from fighting 
just because it is unprepared, provided it feels that its national honor 
has been violated. Being properly prepared does not indicate, neces- 
sarily, a warlike spirit—it is just good, common horse sense in the life 
and welfare of the Nation. The cost of war is the burden of the Na- 
tion; it should not be made the burden of any one particular class. If 
the burden of war can be reduced, then all citizens share, and share 
alike, in the reduction of that burden. If you reduce the cost of war, 
you do more than reduce the burden; you pave the way for perfect 
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preparedness. The Nation which can organize and expend $10,000,000 
a day for a military effort which would cost another nation $50,000,000 
per day puts itself in a strong and safe position. By cutting out the 
profit of war and by placing the burden equally upon all of the re- 
sources, and by having a program for the systematic employment of all 
of the different forces and resources of this country, thus preventing 
confusion and lost motion, we would be in position to carry on a war 
at a minimum cost to our citizens. President Coolidge, in a recent 
address, gave statement to his belief that the universal draft law would 
reduce the cost and burden of another conflict. He said: These profits 
add to the Government cost In the prosecution of the war. A universal 
draft would prevent this profiteering and would thus reduce the cost 
of the war and the resulting taxation necessary to retire such costs.“ 
Military authorities agree that the existence of the universal draft law 
prior to the beginning of the World War would have reduced the cost 
of that war to America by millions upon millions of dollars, thus reduc- 
Ing the burden of taxation to all American citizens. 

Now, if the universal-<iraft idea is fundamentally fair and right and 
just, and if it would have a tendency to preserve universal peace, and, 
if it would tend to equalize the burdens of war, thus making this 
Nation more effective, In the event of another international conflict, 
and, if its adoption would cost the United States not one single dollar, 
then, certainly that kind of a plan or principle is worthy of the con- 
sideration of an unblased and competent commission of the United 
States Congress. 

The Legion has already studied this problem. We are convinced that 
it bas merit and that it should become a part ot the fundamental law 
of the land, “There are some, however, who oppose, for one reason or 
another, the adoption of this universal-draft idea, In fairness to them, 
us well as to ourselves, we believe that this plan has enough promise 
and enough merit to justify its study and investigation by a special 
commission of Congress, appointed for this particular purpose. There 
have been presented to Congress some bills providing for the universal- 
draft plan, as such, These may or may not be constitufional It is 
the Legion's conviction that this principle should be studied and that its 
workability should be investigated, and that a plan of procedure, which 
would be in keeping with the Constitution of the United States, should 
be formulated and reported back to Congress for consideration. We 
are pledged, therefore, to the adoption of the Reed-Wainwright resolu- 
tion. We believe that this is the shortest and surest course to be 
followed in determining upon the proper universal service act. Cer- 
tainly, an equitable plan can be more quickly arrived at by conference 


between representatives of the different elements concerned than by 
long-distance arguments between contending groups. 

We are convinced, also, that the passage of this Reed-Walnwright 
resolution will have a most wholesome effect upon our entire popula- 


tion. Nor will it be out of harmony with the present efforts toward 
the establishment of universal peace. This is best evidenced by the 
fact that Senator REND, joint author of this resolution, and a member 
of the American delegation to the London naval parley, introduced and 
urged Immediate consideration of this resolution in the Senate on the 
very eve of his departure for this conference. But over and above 
this question, we of the Legion are convinced, based upon our study 
and upon our experiences during the World War, that a law should 
be written, and written now, which would coordinate and control every 
man, every industry, every natural resource, and every manufacturing 
enterprise into the service of the common cause, in case of another 
war, If you will do that, you will take the profit out of war, as nearly 
as profit can be taken out of international conflict. You will take the 
burden from the shoulders of the men who carry the rife and distribute 
it again, equally, as between all men, whether in or out of uniform. 
If you will do that, you will reduce the probability of slackers and 
profiteera. When such a principle is written into the fundamental law 
of the land, and made effective during the time of national emergency, 
then, in my humble opinion, we would have a fundamentally well 
prepared Nation, because all would serve and, at the same time, we 
would have a sincere and peace-loving people, because there would be 
none who would favor war, except to defend our native land and to 
preserve our national honor. 


ADDRESS OF HON, HENRY I. STIMSON 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the subject of the Conference on the Limi- 
tution of Armaments, now in session in London, and to insert 
in the Recorp a speech delivered in London on yesterday by the 
head of the American delegation, the Hon. Henry L. Stimson. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks concerning the London con- 
ference, together with the address delivered by the Secretary of 
State, Hon. Henry L. Stimson. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, RANKIN, Mr, Speaker, under the unanimous consent 
granted me yesterday to extend my remarks in the Recoxp, 
I am inserting an address delivered over the radio from Great 
Britain on Wednesday by the Hon. Henry L. Stimson, head of 
the American delegation to the Conference on the Limitation of 
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Armaments now in session in London. I trust every Member 
of the House will read this address and familiarize himself with 
its contents. It is a very important utterance and one that 
has great bearing on one of the most far-reaching subjects with 
which we are now dealing, 

Mr. Stimson's address follows: 


LIMITATION OF ARMAMENTS 


My friends of the unseen audience, under these peculiar circum- 
stances which find me abroad in London and you, my unseen audience, 
at home in the United States, it would be a far greater pleasure to mo 
if modern science could collect the voice of the American people and 
bring it over here to me for my Inspiration and guidance rather than 
take my own voice and distribute it among you. Nevertheless, while 
I can neither see you nor hear you, I can get comfort from talking to 
you. 

The American delegation at the Naval Arms Conference here in 
London, as you know, consists of Mr. Charles Francis Adams, the Seere- 
tary of the Navy; Senator Joserm ROBINSON, of Arkansas, leader of the 
Democratic Party in the Senate; Senator Davip RED, of Pennsylvania, 
chairman of the Senate Committee on Military Affairs; General Dawes, 
the American ambassador here in London; Mr. Hugh Gibson, the 
American ambassador to Brussels; Mr. Dwight Morrow, the American 
ambassador to Mexico, and myself. We have come over here to try 
to negotiate a treaty between the United States, Great Britain, France, 
Italy, and Japan, by which each of these nations will limit and reduce 
its navy. 

TWO GREAT PURPOSES CITED 


We believe that this will accomplish two great purposes: First, it 
will put an end to the fl will, suspicion, and fear that Inevitably is 
aroused by competition in naval building; and secondly, it will reduce 
the cost of our navies and thus relieve the taxpayers of each country 
from some of the burdens that rest upon them. 

We believe that we can do both of these things, and yet at the 
same time add to the security of our country, for there are times when 
less navy and more good will in the world will give greater security 
than more navy and less good will, and we think that this is one of 
those times. 

The reaction from the Great War is still with us. As with indi- 
viduals, so with nations; periods of wisdom follow periods of triumph. 
The pressure of public opinion arising out of the sorrows of the Great 
War has made possible several great constructive international agree- 
ments in the last six years. Perhaps the greatest of these was the 
one which was promulgated in Washington last July, the pact of 
Paris, somtimes called the Briand-Kellogg pact, by which virtually all 
the nations of the world renounced war as an instrument of national 
policy, and agreed in the future to settle their differences only by 
pacific means. 

URGES BELIEF IN SINCERITY OF ALL 


In America we believe when we signed the pact that we meant what 
we said. We should give the credit of equal sincerity to the other 
nations who signed with us. In the light of all these circumstances we 
here, of the American delegation, believe that this is a time when the 
limitation and reduction of navies should be possible. 

A few days ago Mr. MacDonald, the Prime Minister of Great Britain, 
told you over the radio of the sacrifices which Great Britain has already 
made and the steps she has already taken to accomplish the reduction 
in ber naval armament. America also has already shown her attitude 
in this cause by similar sacrifices and similar steps. 

Eight years ago, when she called the first disarmament conference in 
Washington, she was engaged in building a fleet of battleships larger 
and more powerful than those of any other nation in the world. Fit- 
teen of such capital ships were already in the course of construction, and 
over $330,000,000 had been spent on their construction. 

In order to stop naval competition and to put an end to the conse- 
quent rivalry, suspicion, and fear between the nations which would grow 
out of such competition, America destroyed all of these new ships, to- 
gether with 13 older battleships in her possession, and signed the Wash- 
ington treaty with Great Britain, France, Italy, and Japan. This treaty 
has put an end to all competition in battleships from that day to this 
between those nations. 


UNITED STATES’ ACTIONS REASSURE JAPAN 


More than this, and with the special purpose of reassuring Japan, 
America at the same time agreed to stop all work on her naval bases 
in the Orient, and to leave them unfinished and unprotected. 

Nothing could have shown better the confidence in Japan, nothing 
could have shown more fervently that instead of regarding that great 
country as a menace to herself, she regarded her as a friend and as a 
stabilizing influence in the Far East which would make for peace in that 
troubled portion of the world. 

The subsequent events have shown that America was right. Japan 
has responded most cordially to this action and the relations between 
Japan and America have become more friendly and mutually confident 
than ever before. Coupled with the 4-power Pacific treaty, by which 
America, Great Britain, France, and Japan agreed to respect cach 
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other's possessions in the western Pacific, and to consult together if 
ever any controversy should arise between them as to these possessions, 
this action of America and of those other countries of the Pacific has 
produced a feeling of security in that neighborhood which even the great 
civil wars on the mainland in China have been unable to disturb. 


RELATIONS WITH GREAT BRITAIN 


So far as our future relations with Great Britain are concerned, we 
believe that the most effective way for us to create and maintain the 
good will between us, which we both expect, is by agreeing with Great 
Britain to an equal limit upon the total strength of our navies. 

The Washington treaty of 1922, to which I have just referred, created 
such parity between us as to our battleships and airplane carriers. We 
now seek to extend that parity to all the rest of our respective fleets, a 
policy with which I am glad to say Great Britain is in entire accord. 

Parity between Great Britain and America is not a doctrine of naval 
rivalry; rather, it is a slogan of mutual confidence, as well as a means 
of mutual disarmament. We in America know that so long as we 
have a Navy equal in power and efficiency to Great Britain’s Navy, with 
only such minor differences as the differing problems of the two nations 
make necessary, America has a Navy adequate for its national defense, 
Furthermore, we know that so long as parity is maintained we can 
safely reduce our Navy down as far as Great Britain is willing to re- 
duce her navy. Instead of producing rivalry it removes it; instead of 
arousing apprehension it insures confidence and creates a standard by 
which both navies can be reduced in safety. 

M'DONALD'S STATEMENT CLEARED AIR 

Mr. MacDonald’s announcement in Washington last December, that 
Great Britain agreed to this policy of naval parity with America, did 
more to relieve the feeling of anxiety and irritation which had followed 
the failure of the naval conference in Geneva in 1927 than any other 
single event. 

We are also interested in the limitation of the navies of France and 
Italy, for although we have no immediate interest in the Mediterra- 
nean, where these countries border on each other, it is nevertheless a 
fact that every great navy in the world influences every other navy. 
Therefore, the civility and security of the world and the serenity of 
mind on which international good will rests can not be fully attained 
until all nature of competition in naval building is removed by agree- 
ments of limitations. 

This being the general situation which confronts us and these being 
the public purposes and motives which actuate us, we are trying to ac- 
complish the following results: 

In the first place, we hope to make an agreement with the other for- 
eign nations represented here which will put an end to competition 
between them in cruisers and destroyers. These vessels are now not 
covered by any agreements. 

WOULD LIKE TO ABOLISH SUBMARINES 

In the second place, we should like to abolish submarines. If we can 
not abolish them, we wish to reduce their number as much as possible, 
and at the same time to make an agreement which will prevent their 
being used against merchant vessels in the ruthless and inhuman way in 
which submarines were used in the last war. Then we want to reduce 
the battleship programs below the programs which were provided in the 
Washington treaty. It is present competition in respect to cruisers, 
destroyers, and submarines which has caused the chief anxiety and 
irritation during recent years. 

An agreement as to them would be the greatest contribution to inter- 
national good will and for some countries it would also provide economy, 
For us the chief economy would lie in the reduction of the battleship 
programs, for unless that program is reduced we shall be faced with 
an expenditure of approximately $300,000,000 on battleships alone in 
the next six years, and in the following six years thereafter, another 
$300,000,000. 

These are the problems which the American delegation has before it 
and on which all the delegations here are hard at work. We have been 
getting acquainted with the members of the other delegations and have 
been studying the conditions of each of their countries which effect their 
naval programs, The organization of the conference has been effected 
and members of our delegation have been holding conferences with each 
other and with their colleagues from other countries almost all day for 
every day that we have been here. 

We know the other delegations, and they know us far better than 
when we landed here 10 days ago. We know their problems and their 
point of view with an intimacy that was impossible before. I think I 
run no risk in saying for them and for us that we have confidence in 
each other’s determination to make a long step forward in human 
Progress before we leave here, and that that confidence not only augurs 
well for the success of this naval conference but for that international 
good will in the future which is the main object of the conference. 

Let me add one little word of caution: Some 400 newspaper reporters 
and representatives are gathered here in London to report this confer- 
ence, and hardly a day passes but what some excited reporter comes to 
me with a rumor of some crisis of which he has heard which is going 
to wreck the conference. Crises make good news, much better news 
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than mere reports of good progress. I can only tell you that thus far 
every rumor of such a crisis which has come to my ear has been quite 
unfounded. No such crises have in faet occurred; nothing but hard 
work and friendly good will exists among the various gentlemen of the 
delegations who are getting together every day. 

BE NOT TROUBLED, HE ADVISES 

I therefore recommend that you be not troubled with reports of crises 
until they are confirmed by us. We intend to make this conference a 
Success, and we think we can do so. Our own delegation is a unit in 
energy, good will, and determination to accomplish such a result, and 
everything that we have seen points to a similar state of mind on the 
part of our colleagues from the other countries, 

The members of the American delegation here in one capacity or 
another went through the Great War. Most of us have had to study 
national defense in the course of our official duties. We are united in 
believing that our national defense, our national interests, and our pros- 
pects will continue; peace and prosperity can best be served by naval 
limitation and-its consequent good will. In the belief that the same 
agreement which holds out such prospects for us holds equal prospects 
for the other nations here, we go at our task with the assurance of the 
support of the people of these five great nations, 


CHAUNCEY M. DEPEW 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by inserting my remarks concerning former Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew at the dedication of a chair of public 
speaking in his memory at George Washington University, and 
certain other remarks made about his life and public career. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
does the gentleman intend to include the whole program of the 
evening and the speeches delivered there? 

Mr. FISH. I want to include chiefly the addresses concerning 
the life, character, and career of former Senator Chauncey M. 
Depew. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Made by whom? 

Mr. FISH. Made by myself, Professor Yeager, the new pro- 
fessor of public speaking at George Washington University, and 
William F. Butler, a distinguished Washington lawyer. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I have no objection to the gentleman in- 
cluding his own remarks in the Recorp, but I think we had better 
exclude the remarks and speeches made by gentlemen outside 


our own body. 

Mr. FISH. Would the gentleman exclude the remarks made 
by Mr. Butler on the life and character of former Senator 
Chauncey M. Depew? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, in case Mr. Butler did not go 
beyond that I will not object. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend my re- 
marks in the Recorp, I include an address by myself and 
Charles Henry Butler at the dedication of the Chauncey M. 
Depew chair of public speaking at George Washington Univer- 
sity on Friday afternoon, January 24, 1930. 

The speeches follow: 


SPEECH OF REPRESENTATIVE HAMILTON FISH, JR. 


It is a great honor to stand on this platform, with all these learned 
and distinguished university officials, and speak to you on the subject 
which has been assigned to me—the value of training for public speak- 
ing. At the outset of my remarks I desire to commend Mrs. Chauncey M. 
Depew, who has rendered a great public service in establishing a chair 
of publie speaking at George Washington University as a memorial in 
our National Capital to her illustrious husband, who was the intimate 
friend and adviser of many Presidents, and who rendered distinguished 
service to the State of New York for 12 years in the United States 
Senate, 

Chauncey M. Depew was the last of those brilliant orators who took 
up the mantle of eloquence left by Webster, Clay, and Calhoun. ‘The 
Civil War and reconstruction eras produced great orators in Abraham 
Lincoln, Edward Everett, Charles Sumner, and Wendell Phillips, who 
were followed later by such masters of eloquence as Robert Ingersoll, 
William M. Evarts, Henry W. Grady, James G. Blaine, Roscoe Conkling, 
and Henry Ward Beecher. Chauncey Depew and Joseph H. Choate 
belong to this old school of eloquence and, with the exception of William 
Jennings Bryan and William Bourke Cockran, they continued to be 
preeminent among our American orators during the last 50 years. 

It is often stated that if you search for the secret of eloquence that 
vou will find truth to be the strength of all great orators, like Demos- 
thenes and Cicero, and of all those who have succeeded them among the 
famous orators of medieval and modern times. That being the case, we 
should not hesitate to be guided by the truth or be fearful of admitting 
the truth that to-day the art of oratory in the United States has almost 
disappeared and might at the present time be termed a “lost art.” It 
is a sad commentary that in spite of the growth in population in the 
United States and of the splendid educational opportunities afforded to 
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our people that there are not a half-dozen men throughout America 
who enjoy a national reputation for eloquence, and not one of them 
ranks among the foremost American orators of the past. Charles Evans 
Hughes, Sevator WILLIAM E. Boran, former Senator James A. Reed, of 
Missouri, Joh: W. Davis, and Representative James M. Brok would 
surely be considered as among our most gifted speakers, but it is not 
likely that their fame will be banded on to the next generation as great 
orators, 

The purpose of the Chauncey M. Depew chair of oratory will be to 
develop and train the on-coming generations in the main objective of 
oratory, which is the art of persuasion. I know of no service that is 
more needed for preparing our future lawyers, clergymen, and public 
officials. Oratory may be a lost art temporarily, but it can be revived 
through the establishment of special courses of instruction such as is 
belng inaugurated to-day at George Washington University. 

A study of the lives of the most famous orators of the past, such as 
Demosthenes, Cicero, Burke, Mirabeau, and Webster, demonstrates that 
they excelled in the art of oratory only through severe training and 
Preparation, There is no royal road to oratorial success, except through 
hard work and preparedness, The great masters of the past were 
trained as intellectual athletes and only excelled because of their arduous 
efforts and determination to succeed. 

The schools of oratory in Athens, Rhodes, and later in Rome, at- 
tracted pupils from all parts of the known world. Cicero and Cæsar 
studied rhetoric at both Athens and Rhodes. To-day there are few, if 
any, schools for oratory in the United States and none have an interna- 
tional reputation, The training of Americans for public speaking has 
Ingged behind our other educational efforts, Training in public speak- 
ing is the great want of our day, Our free institutions and the tradi- 
tions and ideals of our Republie demand oratory, 

The four outstanding oratorical triumphs in our history were the 
speeches of Patrick Henry at Richmond, Daniel Webster in his 
answer to Hayne in the United States Senate, Wendell Phillips in 
Faneuil Hall, and President Lincoln at Gettysburg, These orations are 
still read and reread, and are the best examples of American oratory. 
However, the last of these famous speeches was delivered over 65 
years ago. 

Music, painting, sculpture, literature, and other fine arts should be en- 
couraged in America, but none more than the art of public speaking. 
The establishment of the Chauncey M. Depew chair of oratory should 
have the united support and encouragement of the American people for 
every reason of humanity, religion, and patriotism, 

This chair should be a great inspivation to the students of George 
Washington University, as it symbolizes the talents and the attainments 
of Chauncey M. Depew, who will always rank among the foremost 
American orators, and it is hoped that other institutions of learning 
will establish similar departments of public speaking in order to help 
revive the almost lost art of American oratory. 


SPEECH OF CHARLES HENRY BUTLER 


President Marvin, Chairman Larner, ladies, and gentlemen, Mrs. 
Depew has asked me to act on her behalf, and it is a great honor to 
represent her on this auspicious occasion, and to advise Doctor Marvin 
and Mr. Larner of her desire to establish under their able leadership 
a School of Public Speaking in the George Washington University as a 
memorial in honor of her ilustrious husband, whose name it is to bear. 

As my good friend HAMILTON FtsH will tell you, all of us Westchester 
County people knew, loved, and will ever revere the memory of, 
Chauncey M. Depew, and will ever remember that charm of manner 
and kindliness of nature that endeared bim to, and really made him 
a member of, every family in that county, where his name will ever 
be a household word synonymous with Integrity, affection, wit, humor, 
and sympathy. 

In fact, be was fitly described at the Westchester County dinner 
on his ninetieth birthday “as one who had spread sunshine and hap- 
piness for 90 years and with Inexhaustible wisdom, wit, and humor 
und demonstrated that the real elixir of life lies In devotion to duty, 
a good story, and a hearty laugh; and who, as lawyer, statesman, 
orator, wit, and profound thinker was one of America’s greatest, and 
Westchester County’s most loved and distinguished, son.” 

Mrs. Depew, indeed, showed res? genius when she determined that 
the most appropriate memorial she could possibly erect to the memory 
of her distinguished husband was one that would in a practical manner 
perpetuate his fame as un orator and furnish others with the means 
for so developing and training their ability as to enable them to follow 
him in that direction in which he was, facile princeps, the leader. 

It was her equally brilliant thought to select for the establishment 
of the memorial this university In the Capital of the Nation where 
Mr. Depew spent so many years of his public life as the representative 
of his loved and native State, and where Mrs, Depew has now estab- 
lished her own residence. 

And so, it gives me great pleasure, as well as a great sense of 
personal satisfaction, to reassure you, on behalf of Mrs. Depew, of her 
desire and intent to assist you in every way possible within her power, 
to establish this school of public speaking with complete confidence 
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that, under your able leadership of this institution which has taken 
its proper place as one of the leading universities of the country, it 
will become one of the important features of its curriculum, It is 
also to be hoped that from George Washington University there will 
emerge many who by reason of the training and inspiration of this 
course in public speaking will keep alive in this country that perfect 
and effective style of forensic publle speaking that will always be 
associated with the name of him, the foremost orator of his time, 
and in whose honor this school has been appropriately and affection- 
ately endowed and named—Chauncey Mitchell Depew. 


PERSONNEL OF THE ARMY, NAVY, AND MARINE CORPS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I call up the conference report on 
Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, and ask unanimous consent that 
the statement accompanying the conference report be read in 
lieu of the report. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the statement. 

The conference report and statement are as follows: 


CONFERENCE REPORT 
The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendments of the House to the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 7) for the appointment of a joint committee 
of the Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the 
pay and allowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel 
of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and 
Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service having met, after 
full and free conference haye agreed to recommend and do 
recommend to their respective Houses as follows: 
That the House recede from its amendment to the title of 
said joint resolution. 
BERTRAND H. SNELL, 
Epwp. W. Pov, 
Managers on the part of the House, 
W. H. MCMASTER, 
Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
Managers on the part of the Senate. 


STATEMENT 


The managers on the part of the House at the conference of 
the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the amendment of 
the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) providing for 
the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service submit the following written statement, ex- 
plaining the effect of the action agreed on at the conference: 

The House amended the title of the joint resolution by in- 
cluding the Lighthouse Service among the several other services 
that were to be investigated. Upon further study of this ques- 
tion the conference managers ascertained that the pay of the 
Lighthouse Service came under the provisions of the classified 
civil service act, and therefore was not eligible to be con- 
sidered along with the other services enumerated in the title of 
the joint resolution that did not come within that act. The 
managers on the part of the House, therefore, recommend in 
their report that the House recede from its amendment. 

BERTRAND H. SNELL, 
Epwo. W. Pou, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the statement as read explains 
fully the reasons of the managers on the part of the House for 
receding from the House amendment. I do not know of any 
other information to give the House, but I have agreed to yield 
10 minutes to the gentleman from North Carolina [Mr. Wan- 
REN]. 

Mr. WARREN. 
consideration last week the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MicHENER] who not only always impresses this House with his 
ability but also with his fairness and generosity, agreed to ac- 
cept an amendment to the title of the act at my suggestion, be- 
cause, as he expressed it, he did not wish to see an injustice 
done in this matter. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, the statement of the conferees is 
certainly not convincing and is entirely inconsistent so far as 
the remainder of the resolution is concerned. As I understand 
from the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], they have 
omitted the Lighthouse Service from the scope of this resolu- 
tion on the ground that that service is under civil service, which 
is admitted, but at the very same time they have retained in 


Mr. Speaker, when this resolution was under 
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the resolution, I am glad to say, the Coast and Geodetic Survey, 
which has no enlisted personnel whatever. 

Mr. SNELL. ‘Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. WARREN. Certainly. 

Mr. SNELL. I will say we left that in the resolution because 
it was not within the power of the conferees to take it out. In 
my personal judgment, it does not belong there, but the resolu- 
tion was passed in that way by the House and Senate, so it was 
not in the power of the conferees to take it out, and that is the 
reason why we left it in. 

Mr. WARREN. Let us see whether the Lighthouse Service 
belongs in the resolution or not. I will read a paragraph from a 
letter written by the Secretary of Commerce, Mr. Hoover, to the 
Hon. James W. Wadsworth, jr., chairman of the Congressional 
Joint Committee on Pay and Allowances of the Army and Other 
Services, dated September 7, 1921. Secretary Hooyer at that 
time said this: 

The Lighthouse Service was the only branch of the Government liable 
by law to transfer to military duty in time of war which was not 
included in the provisions of the act of May 18, 1920, now under con- 
sideration by your committee. It is believed that this omission was 
not intentional on the part of Congress but was due to the matter not 
then coming to notice under the circumstances under which this legis- 
lation was enacted. The result of the omission, however, has been to 
place the Lighthouse Service at a considerable disadvantage in con- 
ducting its work and in the cooperation it is required to render under 
the act of August 29, 1916, as compared with other branches of the 
Government having duties of comparable character and having no 
greater responsibilities or technical requirements. The existing legis- 
lation leaves the personnel of the Lighthouse Service in this relation 
in an anomalous and unsatisfactory position, according to the expressed 
views of both the Navy Department and this department. 


At that time the joint commission held that as the resolution 
had already been enacted it had no authority to investigate this 
matter. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, in bringing them within the scope 
of this resolution the commission is merely given the right to 
say whether their present pay and allowances should be con- 
sidered or not. I think that a manifest injustice is being done 
to this splendid service when it is singled out as the only one 
of the war agencies to be omitted. 

I know the House considers a conference report as the final 
thing, and I know that in this case.the gentleman from New 
York is wrong, but I shall not delay the House in likewise 
adopting that same wrong if it desires to agree to the confer- 
ence report. 

Mr. Speaker, a pamphlet entitled The United States Light- 
house Service,” after reciting the work of the Bureau of Light- 
houses in all other wars, has the following to say of its work 
in the World War: 

The naval appropriation act of August 29, 1916, authorized the 
President, whenever in his judgment a sufficient national emergency 
exists, to transfer to the service and jurisdiction of the Navy Depart- 
ment or of the War Department such vessels, equipment, stations, and 
personnel of the Lighthouse Service as he might deem to the best 
interests of the country. On April 11, 1917, the President issued an 
Executive order transferring 30 lighthouse tenders to the War De- 
partment and 15 lighthouse tenders, 4 light vessels, and 21 light sta- 
tions to the Navy Department, including a total of 1,120 persons em- 
ployed thereon. The tenders transferred to the War Department were 
subsequently transferred to the Navy Department. 

These vessels and stations after that time performed various duties 
under these departments, and also continued the maintenance of the 
alds to navigation and other duties necessary for the Lighthouse Sery- 
ice. On January 31, 1918, another light tender was transferred, mak- 
ing 1,132 persons and 50 vessels transferred. In addition to this 
number of persons 152 employees of the service joined the Army or 
Navy, making with those transferred a grand total of 1,284 employees 
who entered the military service, or approximately 22 per cent of the 
normal force of the Lighthouse Service. These persons were all 
awarded yictory medals of the Navy Department. In July, 1919, all 
vessels and personnel were refransferred to the Department of 
Commerce. 

The superintendents, assistant superintendents, and chief clerks of 
the various lighthouse districts (46 persons) also reported to the 
Navy and Army authorities for service in coordinating the military 
and lighthouse duties of the transferred portions of the Lighthouse 
Service. Officers of the service served on joint committees with repre- 
sentatives of the military departments for arranging and improving 
the coordination of the work of the Lighthouse Service units, Also 
the officers of the Lighthouse Service throughout the war were in 
direct communication with the various bureaus of the Navy Department 
for this purpose, 

The vessels of the Lighthouse Service did practically all of the work 
on the defensive-entrance nets; they did mine laying; they placed 
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floating practice targets, buoys, and marks for military uses; they were 
employed as patrols and much special duty. The light vessels and 
lighthouses acted as lookouts and reporting stations. Diamond Shoal 
light vessel, off Cape Hatteras, was sunk on August 6, 1918, by a 
German submarine, thus warning and saving many vessels. The larger 
lighthouse tenders were almost continually in the danger zone, and were 
sent to buoy the wrecks of the torpedoed vessels. During the raid of 
1916 by the German submarine U-53 in the yicinity of Nantucket Island 
the crews of three torpedoed vessels were given refuge aboard the Nan- 
tucket Shoals light vessel. At one time there were 115 shipwrecked 
men on board the lightship, and 19 small boats cared for. By the 
evening of October 8, 1916, these men were all safely transferred to 
vessels of the United States Navy in response to radio messages from the 
lightship. Had it not been for the light vessel, it is probable that 
few of these shipwrecked men would have been saved, as on the next 
two days heavy shifting gales and very rough seas were experienced in 
that locality. 

The naval representatives on an interdepartmental board stated: 
“The service being performed by these tenders in the various naval 
districts is extremely valuable. In some cases they are the main re- 
liance of the district commandants for seagoing vessels; in some in- 
stances the work being performed by these tenders is of a nature for 
which the Navy has no suitable vessels, as, for example, the laying of 
the defensive submarine nets.” 

The commandant of a naval district wrote: “The district Com- 
mandant wishes to use this opportunity to express his high appreciation 
of the cordial cooperation of the Lighthouse Service in the solution of 
many problems arising during the period when they were under Navy 
control. The Lighthouse Service has responded quickly and efficiently 
to every demand made upon them by the naval district. The services 
of the lighthouse vessels were of immense value in the laying of sub- 
marine-defense nets, and after the armistice, in removing these nets. 
This was a task which would hardly be possible of accomplishment 
without the assistance of the lighthouse vessels.” 

In addition to the work done by the tenders, and other units trans- 
ferred, directly under the orders of military officers, the Lighthouse 
Service cooperated in a number of other ways. At the General Light- 
house Depot, Staten Island, N. Y., facilities were provided for the 
establishment of a naval base, including large dock frontage for berth- 
ing vessels and a large amount of building space for barracks, storage, 
and offices. Repairs were made at this depot to naval and quartermaster 
vessels, and buoys and other supplies were issued. Repairs were made 
and supplies were furnished at other depots. Numerous buoys and 
other aids were placed, changed, or discontinued to meet special needs, 
and buoys and moorings were purchased for the War and Nayy Depart- 
ments. Keepers of important coast lighthouses and masters of light 
vessels were instructed to keep a lookout for submarine and other 
enemy activities, special publications were furnished them, and reports 
were promptly forwarded. There was also cooperation with the Navy 
and Treasury Department in the improvement of coast communication 
facilities by telephone and radio, and a large number of lighthouses, 
light vessels, and tenders were provided with such facilities under 
various appropriations. 

Protective works were built around Navy radio stations and coast- 
patrol boats were supplied and repaired. The tenders assisted harbor 
fortifications in moving heayy articles. 

At various times light vessels were taken off station and a number 
of primary seacoast lights were extinguished at the request of the Navy 
Department, and all light stations, depots, etc., were closed to visitors 
under special orders from the Department of Commerce, 

Various investigations were made at the request of the Department 
of Justice and the military and naval information services. Officers 
of the Lighthouse Service assisted the Shipping Board in various mat- 
ters respecting the design and sea trials of various types of vessels. 
Other cooperative duty included the work of the chain section, War 
Industries Board, having to do with the standardization and allocation 
of iron and steel chain for the different activities of the Government; 
and the Wage Adjustment Board for the study of wage scales and 
other disputed questions on tugboat and other craft in New York harbor. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I want to say just a word in 
answer to the statement made by the gentleman from North 
Carolina. When we had the other joint committee on the pay 
of the Army and Navy in 1922, if I remember correctly, they 
went into this matter very fully and it was decided at that time 
that the Lighthouse Service should not be considered in that 
connection. The reason we haye brought up this resolution for 
a study of the pay of the Army and the Navy is that we desire 
to coordinate the various services in the different branches. 
These services all have military rank with the exception, per- 
haps, of the Coast and Geodetic Survey. It is because we want 
this whole thing straightened out and smoothed out that we 
desire to have this study made. The whole of the Lighthouse 
Service is under the classified civil service, and we certainly 
would be doing an injustice to the rest of the classified civil 
service if we picked this one branch out at this time and made a 
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study of it without regard to the other branches that are under 
the classified civil service. 

Mr. WARREN. But the gentleman has included the Coast 
and Geodetic Survey. 

Mr. SNELL. I have explained my position on that to the 
gentieman. If I had had the power to take it out I would have 
done so, but if that had been done the conference report would 
have been subject to a point of order. The gentleman well 
knows it was not within the power of the conferees to take that 
service out of the resolution and, therefore, I think the con- 
ferees acted justly. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the conference 
report. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the confer- 
ence report, 

The conference report was agreed to. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent that immediately following the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop] I may be permitted to address the 
House for 10 minutes on the subject of the municipal airport at 
New York City. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent, following the address of the gentleman from In- 
diana, to address the House for 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


FLOOD RELIEF IN THE WABASH AND WHITE RIVER VALLEYS 


The SPEAKER. Under the special order of the House the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Green woop] 
for 30 minutes. [Applause.] 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to revise and extend my remarks by including therein certain 
press accounts and editorials on the question about which I 
am going to address the House this morning. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object to editorials going 
into the RECORD. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The editorials are on the question I am 
to speak on and they are incorporated in my remarks, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The gentleman can incorporate them in 
his remarks without giving credit to the particular newspaper, 
which would be advertised here in the Recorp, when they sell 
their columns at good, fat prices when used for advertising 
purposes, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will withdraw the request and include 
them in my remurks by reading them. 

Mr. Speaker, my purpose in speaking to-day is to inform the 
House of the distressing flood conditions in southwestern Indi- 
ana. The Wabash and White River Valleys have experienced 
many floods, but none more devastating and few, if any, accom- 
panied by such widespread suffering and hardship. At many 
points this phenomenal overflow has risen above all former 
high-water marks. Levees that have withstood ordinary floods 
for years have been swept away. So widespread in expanse and 
unprecedented in volume, this inundation removes all hope of 
State and local government to control the flood waters of these 
rivers. To provide adequate and permanent relief the Federal 
Government must Intervene, 

When the Mississippi River flood contro! bill was before this 
body I gave it my most enthusiastic support. I was pleased to 
know this legislation also recognized the urgent appeal and 
necessity for Federal aid in controlling floods on the tribu- 
taries, These several projects are now being surveyed by engi- 
neers of the War Department. It is encouraging to feel that 
soon the reports of these engineers will be before the Committee 
on Flood Control of this House. I am sure that these many 
worthy projects of the tributaries will be received sympatheti- 
cally by that committee and legislation will shortly be favorably 
reported, 

It has always occurred to me that the flood waters of the 
Mississippi Valley were a part of one gigantic project. To prop- 
erly control the floods on the main river will necessitate first the 
impounding and controlling of these on the tributaries. The 
Wabash and White Rivers constitute one of the great tributary 
systems of the Ohio and Mississippi Rivers. Federal money 
spent to control floods ia the Valley of the Wabash will be a 
great contribution toward relief from overflows on the main 
stem of the lower Mississippi. 

The Wabash and White Rivers carry the rainfall of approxi- 
mately 35,000 square miles of territory. Almost all of Indiana, 
a large section of eastern Illinois, and a small portion of west- 
ern Ohio is drained by this system. The Wabash is 550 miles 
in length and each of the White Rivers almost one-half that 
length. Formerly the Wabash was navigable for 300 miles from 
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its mouth and was connected by a canal with Lake Brie. To- 
day, with many including the President, advocating a system 
of inland waterways, I can conceive the time, not far distant, 
when navigation from the great valley to the Lakes will again 
be established along this route of the Wabash, which engineers 
of that former day, believed to be feasible. 

Navigation, however, is not my theme here to-day. The 
emergency now compels us to press for Federal aid to control 
the extreme floods along the tributaries of the Mississippi. We 
feel that these tributary projects must first be understood and 
controlled. Their solution will contribute to the solution of 
the flood problems on the main river. 

Every river has its eccentricities. Floods arise from various 
contributing causes. Geographic location has much to do with 
overflows. The Middle West, as to climatic conditions, appears 
to be the battle ground of the elements. Heavy periodic rain- 
falls occur with sudden changes of the weather. The storms 
and blizzards from the Northwest and lake regions are merged 
in the Wabash and Ohio Valley with the warmer currents from 
the Atlantic and Gulf sections. The storms and changes of 
weather are often accompanied by snow and heavy rainfall. 
We are subject, at certain seasons, to heavy, sudden, and wide- 
spread precipitation. In 1913 we had a gigantic flood with Day- 
ton, Ohio, as the storm center. Every year we have snraller 
ordinary overflows. This year, with increased volume, the cen- 
ter of devastation, is around Vincennes. At other times it has 
been at other places in the Middle West. 

Originally Indiana was heavily timbered. There were lagoons, 
shaded by vegetation, where surface water remained throughout 
the year. Nature had her own system of impounding and con- 
Serving her rainfall. This water was released slowly through 
sinuous streams. Because of its great fertility this black swamp 
land was reclaimed by dredging and drainage, Streams are 
straightened and the water, no longer retarded by timber and 
marshes, is now mobilized with speed and uncontrollable volume 
in the lower stretches of the nrain rivers. 

Man can learn much from nature. Without claiming any 
special knowledge of engineering, nor having any desire to an- 
ticipate the survey now being made, I think there is merit in 
the system of flood control that will impound the water on the 
smaller streams. It would prove expensive, but has contribut- 
ing factors which would compensate. Among these are elec- 
tricity, water power, public utility in water and irrigation, navi- 
gation, timber, and recreational resources. Such treatment 
would be largely self-sustaining. 

The straightening of the larger streams, building revetments, 
and constructing a levee system will in the present emergency 
bring great relief. We are therefore especially anxious that 
these surveys be completed with all possible speed. The emer- 
gency on the tributaries is great. The people in the flooded dis- 
tricts are deeply discouraged and are looking to the Congress for 
solution of the flood problems. 

The Federal Government, through the War Department, has 
been sympathetic and active in the present emergency. Funds 
provided in the recent flood control bill have been used for relief 
work. Army airplanes have searched for refugees and have 
earried food, clothing, medicine, and physicians to those sur- 
rounded by water. There have been many heroic struggles to 
save every life. The Red Cross, that angel of mercy to hu- 
manity wherever distress is found, has been on the field ad- 
ministering to the flood victims. For all this assistance the 
people of flood districts are deeply grateful. 

In the expenditure of Government funds I hope that too close 
a distinction is not drawn between “rescue” and “ relief.” 
The people driven from their homes are not fully rescued from 
starvation and disease until the floods recede and they are 
restored to their homes. There will also be need for the ex- 
penditure for funds under the emergency clause of the recent 
act to repair broken levees. Many of these communities have 
lost so heavily that Federal aid will be needed for these repairs. 

There are many narratives of individual heroism, hardship, 
and courage connected with the rescue work of this catastro- 
phe. The city of Vincennes, although itself partly under water, 
has been the base of operations. Being somewhat familiar with 
floods, the citizens of this city and surrounding communities 
have made a yaliant fight. In this connection I read an edi- 
torial from the Indianapolis Star entitled “Indomitable Vin- 
cennes ": 


The pioneer spirit of the early frontier settlement has blazed forth 
in the self-reliance of modern Vincennes amid the peril and distress of 
flood waters. The eyes of the Nation have been focused on the city, 
which was most seriously threatened by the foods that inundated wide 
areas in this section of the Mississippi Valley. Aid would bave been 
extended gladly to the flood sufferers, or the financial burden, at least, 
would have been shared. 
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The Knox County seat, however, has taken some pride in its own 
ability to cope with the situation. With the exception of State high- 
Way workmen and employees of the steam and electric railways, the 
city has conducted the flood battle without appealing for State or 
Federal aid. Mayor Joseph W. Kimmell and William H. Hill, chairman 
of the local chapter of the American Red Cross, issued the following 
joint statement ; 

“The city of Vincennes is not asking for flood-relief funds or sup- 
plies. The local chapter of the Red Cross went on record to assume 
full responsibility for the local situation and to raise needed funds 
here in the city. Heroic work saved Vincennes from inundation, and 
we have little distress in the city. The only real distress is in the 
lowlands of the Wabash Valley. Vincennes will not accept a dollar 
for local relief, and outside funds contributed will be expended for the 
relief of farmers and tenants living in the overflowed lands of southern 
Indiana and Illinois.” 

This message does not attempt to minimize the peril or the damage, 
as similar reports from other States sometimes have done. It simply 
expresses the determination of the community to cope with the relief 
situation by the same energy and pluck which were successful in the 
struggle with the surging waters of the Wabash. 


Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, GREENWOOD, Yes. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, I want to ask if the House will 
not grant the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. GREENWOOD], per- 
mission to insert these editorials regarding the flood situation 
in Indiana which permission was denied him a short while ago. 
Nobody realizes or comprehends the suffering of these people 
in Indiana. They have never heretofore received relief or con- 
sideration and therefore I would ask that unanimous consent 
be given the gentleman to insert the editorials in the RECORD 
without reading them. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. This is the only editorial I am insert- 
ing. I can finish reading the newspaper articles very shortly. 

The spirit of the people, described in this editorial, is typical 
of the smaller communities of the valley. A few press accounts 
will give you a picture of the distress, The Evansville Journal 
of January 16, 1930, is as follows: 

One hundred and fifty thousand acres under water. 


Living on a small hill 150 people, marooned, living in a schoolhouse. 
The zero weather causing much illness. Frozen surface prevents the 


use of boats to carry refugees from the flooded territory. The Gov- 


ernment airplane carries the doctor. Provisions and medicine are 
landed upon the island with great difficulty. 


It was at this place that the pilot made a hazardous landing 
upon a small island and the take-off was equally perilous. An 
old lady, well up in the eighties, who had never flown, begged 
the pilot to convey her from the island, but this could not be 
done. Another dispatch from Evansville, January 22, headed 
“Harrowing Tales of Escape from Waters Told,” narrates the 
leaving of homes from the roof. Household furnishings under 
water; grain, implements, and livestock swept away; the in- 
habitants saved nothing but their lives. 

These newspaper accounts estimate the territory under water 
to be as much as 300,000 acres. The number of people, whose 
homes are surrounded, are known to be in the thousands. 

I also read an account of individual hardship which shows 
that floods are no respector of persons: 

FLOOD ZONE BABY BORN IN CORN CRIB 

VINCENNES, IND., January 19.—The stork flew into the flooded sec- 
tion near Emison, north of here, and left a baby daughter to Mrs. 
Robert Mullens, it was revealed at Red Cross relief headquarters 
to-night. 

The baby was born in a corn crib, where the mothér had taken 
refuge when a levee break submerged her home last week. A neighbor 
Woman was the only attendant. 

Lance Hall, of Oaktown, broke his way through the ice in a motor 
boat and took food to the woman. 


The flood brings disease in its wake. The local doctors have 
been busy day and night. Here is a portion of another dispatch 
to the Indianapolis Star of January 25: 

Finos FLOOD PLIGHT Excesps 1913; SMALLPOX Hits SECTION 

VINCENNES, IND., January 25.—Suffering in flood-swept Decker Town- 
ship is much greater than it was in 1913, Dr. M. L. Curtner, who spent 
last night at Orrville administering treatment to a score or more per- 
gons, some of whom have pneumonia, said to-night. 

Doctor Curtner, who returned this afternoon, said there were two 
cases of smallpox and that many others had light attacks of influenza 
and colds. * * + 

RELIEF FOR 37 IN ONE HOME 

Relief for the first time was taken to the home of George Gremore, 

where 37 persons are marooned. They were in need of provisions and 


clothing. 
— Ld . s * 2 * 
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Several scouting trips were made this afternoon in search of marooned 
families who are still unaccounted for. Much attention is being cen- 
tered at Orrville, located on two small knolls in the heart of the flood 
district. On the Claypool Hill there are 15 homes, and on Biack Oak 
Hill there are 3. There is an average of 20 persons to a house, and 
sickness is reported in each of them. 

Doctor Curtner, on his return to-day, recommended that all of the per- 
sons at Orrville be vaccinated against the spread of smallpox, Dr. E. S. 
Small, who left this morning to make a health survey in the district, 
had not returned early to-night. He drove his automobile as far as 
possible and then set out afoot across the ice, He planned to visit as 
many homes as possible, 


Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Has the gentleman received any estimate or 
does the gentleman know anything about the extent of the loss 
of life in this section of the valley? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will say to the gentleman that they 
will be unable to check up the loss of life until the waters recede 
and they are able to make an examination of the homes that 
were occupied in these flooded areas. They only know about 
those they have rescued. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Of course, a great many contract disease 
and die from exposure. 

Mr. ARNOLD. I have noticed from press reports that these 
Army airplanes have been going about the flooded area viewing 
these marooned people, and they state that where there was 
formerly evidence of life, recently they can not discern any 
existing life, and it now looks as though there might be very 
serious loss of life. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is true; but they can not tell 
whether the people have survived or have been rescued until 
they are able to land their planes and go to their former homes 
and ascertain the exact situation. 

As the gentleman from Oklahoma says, of course, many die 
from disease or from exposure. 

These newspaper accounts give us specific information as to 
the widespread calamity of this record-breaking overflow in my 
congressional district and surrounding territory, Because of 
several ice jams the water has been held to great depths in 
lakes and reservoirs that are still a menace. There are many 
places where the overflow is 20 feet in depth over farm lands. 
The Wabash River is reported to be 10 miles in width in several 
places. Many highways paved by contributions of Federal funds 
are submerged by the high waters. 

The Congress will understand and visualize a valley, rich and 
fertile, dotted with farms under full cultivation, in the very 
heart of the Corn Belt, where fine cattle and hogs are fed for 
market. Dairying and poultry farming are successfully pur- 
sued. Around Decker, in Knox County, Ind., are the farms 
made famous by their cantaloupes. This flooded section of 
diversified farming is well improved and intensely cultivated. 
Floods cause immense damage to highly improved farms of this 
character. 

Standing as a constant menace to this happy valley are the 
ever-recurring floods, which no local community can control. 
The same as upon other tributaries of the great Father of 
Waters, the floods of the Wabash and White Rivers are inter- 
state in their magnitude. The distress, in proportion to the 
territory covered, is just as great, the destruction just as com- 
plete, the demand for Federal aid just as appealing as upon the 
larger streams. 

There need be no speculation here as to the resources to be 
conserved. These lands are fertile and are now producing food, 
Clothing, and other necessary commodities for the life of the 
Nation, There may be mountain regions that do not need this 
kind of relief. There are seaboard sections where Federal 
money has been expended upon ports and harbors. We have 
assisted arid parts with needed irrigation. The problem in this 
valley is too much water. It has potential value where it falls, 
but becomes a menace when uncontrolled. To properly control 
these overflows is a task too great for a State. We must have 
the aid of the Federal Government. 

We know that flood control on these tributaries will call for 
the expenditure of perhaps a billion dollars. But when figured 
in the lifetime of our Nation and the conservation of her re- 
sources, this will not be extravagant. With the conservation 
of these rich natural resources we are preparing for the future 
feeding, clothing, and housing of a nation which will likely have 
a population of from three to four hundred million souls, We 
want a happy, self-sustaining people. We can not, like the 
great empire of China, allow our great resources to be wasted 
by erosion and the very life and sustaining quality of our lands 
to be carried down into the sea. We will need our farm lands 
to produce food. We will want inland waterways for cheap 
exchange of commodities. These will be needed to serve a 
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thickly populated and highly developed civilization of the coming 
era. 

Out in the fertile valleys of the Middle West is the garden 
spot to produce our food. It has been termed the “ bread basket 
of America.” These alluvial valleys are far removed from sea- 
board attack. Here, in spite of war or turmoil, the fields, richly 
endowed by the Creator, will, if protected from floods, continu- 
ously and complacently respond to produce the food of the 
Nation. Here likewise is the market place for our ever-increas- 
ing output of manufacturing industries. Federal money spent 
for conservation in these valleys will yield a high return. 

The soil, after all, is the foundation upon which a nation 
stands. A people can not endure that will net conserve her 
agricultural resources, I therefore come to you with this ap- 
peal, knowing that you appreciate its merit. The Congress of 
the United States is composed of men with a vision and a 
sympathy for great projects of human welfare. The challenge 
is to the whole Nation. I have confidence that Congress, after 
deliberation, will formulate a constructive policy that will pro- 
vide flood control on the tributaries as well as on the main 
trunk of the Mississippi. It is a duty and should be a rare 
privilege to us to make our contribution to this end. [Applause.] 

I have a few minutes remaining, and if anyone wishes to ask 
any questions, I will be pleased to answer them. 

Mr. RAGON. The gentleman stated in his address that they 
had been utilizing airplanes to get supplies to the people who 
are marooned, Is that due to an ice condition that prevents 
the boats from going in there, as they would in normal times? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes. This is a very phenomenal flood, 
in that it is not only more extensive than the ordinary flood but 
when it was at its height the extreme zero weather came on and 
the whole surface of the water was frozen and the motor boats 
and skiffs and other small craft that ordinarily could reach 
these isolated homes could no longer be utilized. 

Government airplanes had to be used in order to locate the 
homes where the people had not been rescued or relieved; and 
not only this, but they also carried food, clothing, and bed 
clothing and dropped them from the airplanes in bags in order 
to relieve the people in this isolated section—something that 
had never before happened in the valley. 

Mr. RAGON, The same conditions, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Indiana, existed in my State and in southeastern 
Missouri on the St. Francis River. They had a flood there this 
year that was 6 feet higher than the flood of 1927, and at the 
height of the flood the backwaters were frozen and the boats 
were unable to go in there. They had to use airplanes to drop 
food to the people who were marooned on the housetops and in 
the high places in order that they might live through the 
extreme cold weather. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Where there was the least bit of land 
above water that offered any opportunity at all for these Goy- 
ernment pilots to land, they landed their planes and very often 
they were obliged to take off from a very perilous situation from 
some of these small islands, which was quite phenomenal. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will any of the editorials or news items 
which the gentleman will submit with his remarks give an 
account of the fact that scores and scores of miles of roads and 
highways, a number of miles away from the Ohio River and 
the White River, have been overflowed to the extent that the 
State highways commission was required to get out a list of 
more than 50 highways over which travel had been suspended? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I mentioned that in my address, but I 
am very glad to have that contribution from the gentleman 
from Indiana. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. What is the condition of the flood on the 
Wabash River at this time; is it receding or not? 

Mr, GREENWOOD. It is receding now, and the water would 
be within banks in most places were it not for these gigantic ice 
jams that are holding it back in pools and reservoirs in many 
places; and even after the water recedes there is a blanket of 
ice over this entire area of farm lands that only warmer 
weather can remove. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Are the people who are marooned among 
these hills and islands receiving food now? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. ‘They are receiving food from the Red 
Cross from different bases, especially one at Vincennes and one 
at Evansville, as well as at other places. The Red Cross and 
the local authorities are taking care of the relief work. Food, 
clothing, and medical relief has been furnished. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Will my colleague give some idea as to how 
much of the levees have been swept away, and what repairs will 
be necessary? 

Mr. DUNBAR. 
dered impassible. 


And also include how many roads are ren- 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Many of the roads built by Federal 
contribution have been covered and had to be closed because 
they are impassible. We do not know what the damage will be 
to the highways until the water recedes. Almost all of the 
levees have crevasses. Much damage to levees has been re- 
ported; the aggregate damage is not known. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Is the Wabash an intrastate river or 
an interstate river? 

Mr. GREENWOOD, It is an interstate river, the boundary 
line between Illinois and Indiana. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON, Is it used for navigation purposes? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Not a great deal; the lower stretch is 
used some, Formerly about 300 miles up to Logansport was 


navigable in high-water time. 
Is there any water power developed 


Mr. WHITTINGTON. 
on it? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. ‘There are some power plants. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. Are there a good many miles of levees 
up there? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I could only give the gentleman an esti- 
mate. In many counties there are 50 or 60 miles on each side 
of the river. The individual levees run from 5 to 6 miles to 12 
or 15 miles in length. 

Mr. WHITTINGTON. And those have been constructefl by 
bond issues? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Entirely by contribution of the local 
property owners, 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield to the gentleman from Missouri, 

Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I have been tre- 
mendously interested in the remarks of the gentleman from 
Indiana, not merely because I am a member of the Flood Control 
Committee of the House but because my district is directly af- 
fected by flood waters, The indescribable misery, the awful suf- 
fering, the terrible loss of property, and the jeopardy to human 
life has been great in Indiana, and can likewise be said of the 
people of Missouri. 

The St. Francis River has been on a rampage. Farm build- 
ings have been destroyed, livestock has likewise been destroyed, 
and these people have been forced to move to higher ground; 
and unless the Government takes some positive action there can 
be no relief. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. ARNOLD. As to the release of these ice gorges, is it 
not a fact that the War Department has said that if it blew 
out the ice gorges or jams and released the water it might sweep 
down the river and cause great destruction to some of the 
lower towns? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That statement is correct. The War 
Department says that the ice jams should be allowed to go out 
in the natural way rather than to blow them out. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The ice jams, if they remain as they are, 
cause the water to back up and flood the land farther up the 
river, and have caused great loss and destruction of property 
on the lowlands. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is true. Lands are covered by 
the ice jams, with a wide expanse of water, that never were 
covered before. 

Mr. ARNOLD. The War Department informs me that if 
they should blow out the ice jams the probability is that the 
water would come down with such a sweeping force that it 
might cause vast damage to the city of Vincennes and other 
towns on the river. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I yield. 

Mr. DUNBAR. I presume the purpose of the gentleman's 
address is to call attention to the fact that in Indiana we have 
floods which devastate and destroy property, which shuts down 
industry and causes thousands of acres of farm land to be 
inundated, and yet very little attention has been given to it by 
the Federal Government; and it is your intention that the Fed- 
eral Government should take cognizance of the situation and 
provide some relief, as it has done in the Mississippi Valley? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Bacon). The time of the 
gentleman from Indiana has expired. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two minutes in order to answer the question of 
the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. DUNBAR. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the gentleman's time 
be extended 10 minutes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to interfere 
with the gentleman, but I think the time ought to be limited 
because of the legislation scheduled for to-day. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask for only two minutes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. DUNBAR], my purpose is to join with 
others in the valley who represent districts upon the tributaries 
to show the Members of the House that the relief is just as 
much needed and that the appeal for relief is just as great as 
any other, and that the task is one that ean not be handled by 
local authorities. Also, that in solving the flood-relief problems 
on the tributaries we are thereby contributing to the solution 
of thè flood control on the main stem, on the Mississippi, and 
on the larger rivers. 

It is my hope that there will be a bill, constructive legislation, 
come out of the Flood Control Committee of the House of Rep- 
resentatives, which will carry several of these important tribu- 
tary projects in one combined bill, and I believe that under that 
constructive policy we will be helping to settle the entire flood- 
control problem of the Mississippi Valley. [Applause.] 


FLOYD BENNETT FIELD AIRPORT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
[Mr. O’ConneELL] is recognized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, through the 
genius of Clarence Chamberlin, noted trans-Atlantic flyer, there 
is now approaching completion a magnificent airport which will 
be worthy of the city of New York and of the American people. 
This great airport now being built by the city of New York will 
invest air terminals with a dignity and importance equal to that 
of railway and sea terminals. 

Mr. Chamberlin has not sought the limelight but quietly and 
persistently has gone ahead in the creation of a gateway by air 
to the world’s greatest city. He was chosen for the task by 
Mayor James J. Walker who has shown a rare discernment in 
selecting good men for important posts and giving them free 
rein in the execution of their projects. Mayor Walker and 
Borough President Byrne, of Brooklyn, are enthusiastically in 
favor of placing New York in the vanguard of aviation termi- 
nals in America. 

Mayor Walker commissioned Mr. Chamberlin consulting aero- 
nautical engineer for the greater city of New York and this 
brave, earnest, and talented expert and exponent of aviation 


has gone ahead to quietly perform a great constructive work 
for aviation in America. 

The great municipal airport will be officially known as Floyd 
Sennett Field in honor of the late Floyd Bennett who gave his 


life on a mission of rescue. 
Avenue, Brooklyn. 
lyn Post Office. 

The area of the new municipal airport is 387 acres, approxi- 
mately the size of Le Bourget and Croydon Fields, each of which 
is approximately 400 acres. Fourteen million cubic yards of 
sand have been dredged in from Jamaica Bay to raise the level 
of the airport to a height of 16 feet above mean low-tide level. 
One and a half million square yards of topsoil suitable for 
sustaining a growth of thick grass has been imposed upon the 
field. 

The grass has been sown. Two main runways of concrete 
for take-off purposes, each 100 feet in width, have been con- 
structed. One of these, running from southeast to northwest, 
is 3,110 feet in length, and the other, running from southwest 
to northeast, is 4,000 feet long. 

The dimensions of the field are 5,700 feet east and west and 
about 4,000 feet north and south. On January 8 last bids were 
opened for a million-dollar contract for eight hangars of steel 
and brick, 120 by 140 feet, and each about 25 feet in height. 
The Greater New York City budget of 1929 carried an appro- 
priation of $2,500,000 for Barren Island Airport, the unused 
balance of which is utilizable until December 31, 1930. It is 
planned ultimately to extend the area of this airport to 814 
acres. This very location is destined to become the gateway 
te the greater city and the United States has expended $10,- 
000,000 for its development. 

A feature of the airport will be a seaplane base located in 
Jamaica Bay Channel, comprising a paved bulkhead area 400 
by 800 feet and including 4,800 square feet of hangar space. 
North of the bulkhead area there will be provided a beach 
1,200 feet long, on which planes that do not wish to come up to 
the hangars may be beached and the passengers taken ashore 
or embarked by means of a gangplank. A concrete ramp 100 
feet wide and approximately 260 feet long will run from the 
16-foot level of the field to 5 feet below low water, thus assist- 
ing senplanes or amphibians in entering and leaving the water. 
At the seaplane base will be a station with waiting room, ticket 
offices, restaurants, and so forth. An aquaplane base on the 
Jamaica Bay side will have a concrete run from water to shore 
of 4 miles, 


It is located at the end of Flatbush 
It is 10 miles distant from the main Brook- 
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Free of obstructions, almost surrounded by broad waterways 
and easy and safe of approach by air from any direction, this 
great airport, located near a favored resort section, will become 
a great center of public recreation. Floyd Bennett Field will 
be like a great public park near which all may gather to watch 
the planes arriving and departing. 

But even more important is the industrial stimulus this 
magnificent enterprise will give to the city of Brooklyn and the 
greater city. 

New industries, huge factories manufacturing light articles, 
a base for ship-to-land airplane mail service, a passenger air 
terminal surpassed only by Grand Central Station, a trans- 
Atlantie liner service direct to the airport through Jamaica 
Bay, a pneumatic mail tube service direct from the airport to 
the Brooklyn post office and serving the entire section with a 
speedy underground mail service, and a boom in realty values 
that will leap to many millions within the next 10 years, are 
among the predictions of Clarence Chamberlin, noted trans-Atlan- 
tie flyer, Arthur W. Gelston, executive secretary of the Brooklyn 
Real Estate Board, John E. Ruston, president of the Brooklyn 
Chamber of Commerce, and James J. Byrne, president of the 
Borough of Brooklyn. 

Mr. Chamberlin is himself actively engaged in airplane manu- 
facturing. He is president of the Crescent Aircraft Corporation, 
which is building planes for passenger and air mail service—six 
to eight passenger cabin monoplanes. He is much impressed 
over the boom the airport will give to Flatbush realty values. 


Real estate follows the crowd and the modern airport is becoming 
the gateway to the city which it serves. It may be directly compared 
to a metropolitan railway terminal in its functions and general char- 
acter. 


Said Mr. Chamberlin. 


We expect that air travelers from all parts of the country will come 
to New York via the new airport. Air mail, too, will undoubtedly be 
received at Floyd Bennett Field, and it is very desirable that it should 
be shot through pneumatic tubes to the Brooklyn post office. Pneumatic 
tubes thus installed would also serve the five post offices and the Flat- 
bush territory en route to and in the vicinity of the airport. Floyd 
Bennett Field will eventually require hotels, shops, restaurants, and a 
large field personnel. Industries show a disposition to arise in the 
vicinity of great activity, and I firmly believe that in the area adjacent 
to Barren Island will soon spring up many manufacturing industries. 


But, sir, New York City will surely lose a great deal of the 
advantage of its magnificent enterprise for development of avia- 
tion if air mail entering New York at this great airport must 
be carried through crowded streets to the Brooklyn post office. 
It is inconsistent that our air mail pilots should perform heroic 
feats in an effort to annihilate time and distance only to have 
air mail retarded by antiquated methods of dispatch and deliv- 
ery at either end of the route. Mr. Chamberlin has recom- 
mended that the Government install underground pneumatic 
tubes between the Barren Island airport and the post office. 

This young crusader, who is devoting his genius, his energy, 
and his time unstintedly and unselfishly to the development of 
commercial aviation, foresees aviation taking its rank with the 
steamship and railway. He foresees the vast development of 
air-mail service. He sees aviation as a factor in the commercial 
development of cities. He knows that the great airport will 
mean much to the city of Brooklyn. He believes that the instal- 
lation of underground pneumatic tubes between the airport and 
the post office will not only mean much to aviation but that the 
service rendered by the tubes to the populous section of Brook- 
lyn between the airport and the post office will add greatly to 
the wealth of this city. 

I understand that the cost of installation would be defrayed 
in a very few years by the improved business activity in the 
Flatbush Avenue section of Brooklyn. 

The 58 miles of pneumatic-tube service now employed by the 
New York post office in the expedition of the mails is directly 
connected with the Brooklyn tubes. Therefore underground 
pnheumatic-tube service would connect airplanes arriving at 
Barren Island with all parts of New York City. 


The installation of pneumatic mail tubes from the airport to the 
Brooklyn post office would be an even greater service to the densely 
populated district along Flatbush Avenue 


Said Mr. Chamberlin recently in a newspaper interview— 


than it would be to aviation. And it would be economical. The main- 
tenance of a big fleet of trucks to carry air mail to the Brooklyn post 
office would be done away with as well as the doing away with the great 
number of mail trucks in Manhattan whose work is carried on by the 
pneumatic mail tubes. The tubes would greatly encourage business, 
construction, and manufactories by giving a downtown metropolitan 
type of air-mail service to the five post-office stations in this thickly 
populated district between the Brooklyn post office and the airport, which 
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contains more than one-half of Brooklyn's 2,300,000 population. It is 
inconsistent that on the arrival of a mail plane that the mail should 
be obliged to remain upon the field until a truck accumulates a load or 
a part of a load. It will take a mail truck at least 50 minutes to carry 
alr mall from the airport to the arriving Brooklyn post office and 
arriving air mail can be shot at 30 miles an hour or more, without 
interruption, through the underground tubes leaving the airport at 
intervals of 7 to 13 seconds. 
Brooklyn needs this airport to keep pace with aerial development. 


Said James J. Byrne, borough president of Brooklyn: 


Jam certain that Floyd Bennett Field will prove a tremendous boost 
to all of New York and Manhattan, and will attract thousands of 
people through the Flatbush section. 


John E. Ruston, president of the Brooklyn Chamber of Com- 
merce, said in an interview in a Brooklyn newspaper: 


There is no point in the city of New York where steamship lines, 
railroad lines, and motor transportation highways meet as they will 
at Barren Island Airport. Brooklyn expects that in the area immedi- 
ately surrounding this ficld great factories will arise to manufacture 
airplanes and for the manufacture of parts for servicing planes, This 
will give rise to steady employment at good wages to thousands in our 
community. The development of Jamaica Bay as a part of the port 
of New York will focus in one point, rallroad, steamship, and airplane 
trame, 


Arthur W. Gelston, executive secretary of the Brooklyn Real 
Estate Board, is most enthusiastic over the development Barren 
Island will lend to Brooklyn and the Flatbush section. 


This is an area that bas lain dormant for years. 
Said Mr. Gelston: 


Turning it Into an airport gives New York and Brooklyn an ideal 
airport outlet. Pneumatic mail tubes such as Mr. Chamberlin advo- 
cates are ideal and would materially boost businesses in the Flatbush 
area. Arteries leading to other fields are too indirect and the distance 
too great. I can see large manufacturers constructing great plants 
about this aren for the building of light articles. 

In 1919 the assessed valuation of a certain definite area of land 
including the site of the airport and a large area of adjacent territory 
was $4,195,466. The value of the land in this definite area and Im- 
provements in 1919 was $5,780,511. In 1928 the value of the land in this 
identical area was $18,068,700, and the value of the land and improve- 
ments was $28,068,700, These figures are from assessed valuations 
by the city which are usually lower than the true value, and cover ad- 
vances in exactly the same area. Since the land has Increased in value 
over four times an dthe improvements over five times in the last nine 
years, it Is reasonable to expect even more startling adyances in the 
next nine. 

Barren Island contains a land-locked harbor. 
quiet, ideal for senplanes and all water traffic. Twenty years from now 
Jamaica Bay will be sought as a seaport base. Then will come the 
realization of a transatlantle merchantman landing within a stone's 
throw of what will then be one of the world’s greatest airports. And 
it may not take 20 years to come true, for we already have available 
deep waters In the Barren Island district to carry on such a tie-up. 
Already, the Bromen lands in Brooklyn and it is but a 20-minute taxi 
ride from her dock to Floyd Bennett Field. 


{Applause.] 
GEORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
on Rules I call up House Resolution No. 132, which I send to 
the Clerk’s desk and ask to be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolution 132 

Resolved, That immediately upon the adoption of this resolution the 
House shall resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 26, a bill for the 
acquisition, establishment, and development of the George Washington 
Memorial Parkway along the Potomae from Mount Vernon and Fort 
Washington to the Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands 
in the District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system of 
the National Capital. That after general debate, which shall be confined 
to the bill and shall continue not to exceed two hours, to be equally 
divided and controlled by the chairman and ranking minority member 
of the Committee on Public Bulldings and Grounds, the bill shall be 
read for amendment under the 5-minute rule, At the conclusion of 
the rending of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and re- 
port the bill to the House with such amendments as may have been 
adopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered on 
the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without intervening 
motion except one motion to recommit. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, this is an important and far- 
reaching proposition, and I think we ought to have a quorum 
present for its consideration. I make the point of order that 
there is no quorum present. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Alabama 
makes the point of order that there is no quorum present. Evi- 
dently there is not. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I move a call of the House. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Doorkeeper will close the 
doors, the Sergeant at Arms will bring in absentees, and the 
Clerk will call the roll, 

The Clerk called the roll, and the following Members failed 
to answer to their names: 

[Roll No. 7) 


Kendall, Pa. 
Karts 
Lambertson 
Lanham 


Adkins 
Aldrich 
Arentz 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Baird 

Beck 

Biland 
8 

Cable 
Campbell, Iowa 
Carley 

Clark, Md. 
Collins 
Connolly 
Cooke 
Craddock 
Crail 

Curr 
Dickinson 
Dickstein 
Douglas, Ariz. 
Douglass, Mass. Se A 

Doutrich Kendail, Ky. So bath 

The SPEAKER. Three hundred and thirty-eight Members 
have answered to their names, a quorum. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I move to dispense with fur- 
ther proceedings under the call. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The doors were opened. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, when the point of no quorum 
was made the Clerk had just finished reading House Resolution 
132, making in order H. R. 26, commonly known as the Cramton 
bill, which provides for the acquisition of certain territory adja- 
cent to the District of Columbia, for park purposes, for its de- 
velopment, and also for the development and purchase of addi- 
tional lands within the District of Columbia, for park purposes. 
This bill has been thoroughly explained to the House. During 
the last several days extensive maps and pictures have been 
exhibited in the corridors, illustrative of just what is contem- 
plated, The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] on Mon- 
day last took an hour to explain the bill. I think at this time 
no particular explanation of the bill is required. The rule is 
the usual rule. The time is to be divided equally between the 
chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds 
end the ranking minority member of that committee. Two 
hours of debate are permitted by the rule. At the expiration of 
general debate, the bill will be considered under the 5-minute 
rule. Does the minority desire any time? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I should like to make a brief 
statement. 

Mr. MICHENER. 
Alabama. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I think the vote in the Com- 
mittee on Rules on the resolution was unanimous for the con- 
sideration of this bill. It has developed since the resolution was 
agreed to that the War Department and a very substantial 
group of the Members of the House of Representatives desire 
to have it made clear before the bill is passed as to whether or 
not its passage in its present form would prohibit the de- 
velopment of water power and navigation on the Potomac 
River in this area involved. I think that is a very important 
proposition and one which, if it stays in the bill, I say frankly 
I do not believe that I could support. That is merely a per- 
sonal opinion. I understand, however, that some negotiations 
have been going forward between the two elements on this 
question, in which it has been tacitly agreed at least that an 
amendment safeguarding that proposition will be adopted. I 
do not know whether I am in error in making that statement or 
not, but that information has been conveyed to me. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, would the gentleman yield at 
that point? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. I would be very glad to have the 
gentleman's views at this time, 


Schneider 
Sears 
Seiberling 

Sirovich 
Lindsay Smith, Idaho 
McCloskey 


Spearing 
McCormack, Mass. Sproul, Kans, 
McCormick, III. Stobbs 
McSwain Sullivan, N. X. 
Mead Sullivan, Pa. 
Murphy Sumuers, Tex. 
Nelson, Wir. Taylor, Colo. 
O'Connor, La. Timberlake 
O'Connor, N. Y. Tucker 
Oliver, Ala. Underwood 
Oliver N. Y. Welsh, Pa. 


White 
Wolfenden 
u Wood 
Pratt, Harcourt J. Woodruff 
Pritchard Woodrum 
Quayle Zihlman 
Ramey, Frank M. 


Doxey 
Doyle 
Eaton, Colo. 
Estep 
Evans, Mont. 
Fenn 
Fitzpatrick 
Foss 
Gavagan 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, Miss. 
Hardy 
Haugen 
Hoch 

Hogg 
Hopkins 
Hudspeth 
Hughes 
Igoe 
Jenkins 
Johnson, III. 
Jonas, N. C. 


Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman from 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, on Monday an amendment 
was suggested to the House having reference to that point by 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. It was new 
to me at that time. It was my theory in that bill, as I urged 
on Monday, that questions as to power and navigation develop- 
ment were not determined by this bill, and would be entirely 
in the hands of Congress in the future. I want, if I may, to 
emphasize the resolution that I put in the Recorp of yester- 
day, which appears on page 2635, of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, adopted December 15, 1928, which 
says in part after urging immediate acquisition of lands for 
park purposes— 

Leaving it open for Congress at any future time to authorize the 
development of the navigation, flood-control, and power potentialities of 
the area should such development become of greater importance and be 
justified in the public interest, 


I put in the Recorp of yesterday a letter from Mr. L. W. Wal- 
lace, executive secretary of the American Engineering Council, 
which had already asked for an amendment as to this matter. 
I quote from that letter, as follows: 


AMERICAN ENGINRERING COUNCIL, 
Washington, D. O., January 28, 1930, 
Hon. Louis C. CRAMTON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear MR, CRAMTON : I have read with much interest your address 
of yesterday before the House of Representatives concerning H. R. 26, 
You will perhaps recall that at the luncheon of the American Soclety 
of Landscape Architects I said the Nation was indebted to you for the 
efforts you had made to preserve the natural beauties of Washington 
and its environs, I further stated that American Engineering Council 
was in full sympathy with your bill, but held that flood control, naviga- 
tion, and hydroelectric development could be realized without in any 
way destroying the scenic beauties of the Potomac Valley; and also if 
there were any real conflicts we would agree that scenic beauty should 
take priority. Hence there is little, if any, difference of opinion between 
you and the council. 


It goes on to speak of the amendment as being very desirable. 
I will say that I have consulted those in whose judgment I 
have great confidence, who advise me that the adoption of the 
suggested amendment would not injure the bill, does not alter 
its effect, and would not declare priority for power and naviga- 
tion, to which I would be reluctant to agree. But it does make 
it clear it is for Congress to determine in the future. I have 
discussed it with the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], 
and I find our views seem to be entirely in harmony as to what 
will be accomplished. I have also consulted with the gentleman 
from Indiana [Mr. Erorr], the chairman of the committee 
which reported the bill, and with the consent of the gentleman 
from Indiana I have assured the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. Dempsey] that I am willing to accept the amendment he 
proposes, 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I am glad to hear the gentleman state 
that, because I think it clarifies the situation and tends to clear 
away any opposition that may have existed in regard to that 
phase of the bill, But Members should realize that hereafter 
this is a proposition that will involve the expenditure of a large 
amount of money. I believe there is a sentiment in the country 
that justifies the making of an immediate appropriation, not 
only for the beautification of the Capital but its environs also. 
That seems to be the sentiment of the country, and if we are 
going to acquire this property at all, it is desirable to procure 
it at the earliest possible moment to prevent the necessity of 
paying a great increase of price. On that basis I see no objec- 
tion to the consideration of the bill by the House. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. 

Mr. RAMSETER. Mr. Speaker, I have asked for these five 
minutes in order to call to the attention of the House a depar- 
ture of the Committee on Rules from its former practice in 
dividing the time equally among those fayoring and those op- 
posing the bill. In the rule now pending before us and in 
the rule reported a few days ago the time is controlled by the 
chairman of the committee and the ranking Democratic mem- 
ber, both of whom are for the bill. The opponents have the 
control of no time. As to the division of time in the pending 
rule, the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Micuenrer] stated the 
rule as being in the usual form, providing that half of the time 
should be controlled by the chairmen of the committee and half 
by the ranking Democratic member of the committee. The rule 
that preceded this one was in the same form. 

My recollection of the form usually adopted during the period 
of my service on the Rules Committee is that it provided for the 
time of general debate, and then provided that the time should 
be equally divided between those favoring and those opposed to 
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the bill. When the other bill was up a few days ago all the 
time was in the control of Members who were for the bill. 

I do not know what the situation is to-day, and I do not know 
what it will be on the next rule, as to whether there will be 
time in control of the opposition or not, I am addressing my- 
self to the principle involved, and this rule in its present form 
is, I think, a violation of the fundamental principles of the 
House, on which the rules of the House are based and which 
provide that the opponents of a bill should have the same chance 
to present their views and control time in opposition to the 
bill as those favoring the bill. 

It is just as important to give the opponents of legislation full 
opportunity to present their views as to the proponents of legis- 
lation. It is just as important to kill bad legislation as to enact 
good legislation. If there is anybody opposed to a proposed 
piece of legislation, he should have control of the time in oppo- 
sition to that legislation. 

Now, in the consideration of bills that are considered under 
the general rules of the House, the rules of the House provide 
that persons opposed to a bill shall have as much time as those 
in favor of the bill, When bills are read in the Committee of 
the Whole for amendment under the 5-minute rule, the Chair 
recognizes a Member in favor for five minutes and then a Member 
in opposition for five minutes. When a bill is up under the sus- 
pension of the rules, under the rules 40 minutes are allowed, half 
to those in favor and half to those opposed, In a case where the 
previous question is ordered before discussion on the merits of 
the bill, there is 40 minutes’ debate; half of the 40 minutes is 
given to those opposed and half to those for, Under the general 
rules of the House, in the case of a House bill the Speaker 
recognizes some one in favor of the bill for an hour, and then 
he must recognize some one opposed to the bill for an hour, and 
that is kept up as long as there is discussion, under the general 
rules of the House. 

I am simply calling this to the attention of the Members of 
the House, and I wish to impress upon the Committee on Rules 
the fact that this form of rule is not fair. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
there for a question? 

Mr. RAMSETER. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. I am much impressed with what the gen- 
tleman from Iowa has said, and as a member of the Committee 
on Rules I would like to see tested out the gentleman's proposi- 
tion. If the House conforms to his views, the procedure would 
be to vote down the rule. 

Mr. RAMSEYHR. I do not think I will take that course 
to-day which is suggested by the gentleman from Alabama. I 
am sure that the Committee on Rules, after a reconsideration 
of what I am offering against this form of the rule, may go 
back to the old practice. I do not know why the Rules Com- 
mittee departed from the old practice, which is in harmony 
with the general rules of the House. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman three 
additional minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know what prompted the change 
by the Rules Committee, but it is evidently unfair. I know 
that sometimes Members do get up and state they are opposed 
to a bill in order to get control of time, and I know there is a 
feeling among some of the Members that we have some bush- 
whackers in the House who ought to be controlled by special 
rules. But the general rules of the House give every Member 
an equal chance. Those opposed to a bill have the same oppor- 
tunity to present their views and control the time as those in 
favor of a bill. The rights of those opposed to a bill are safe- 
guarded strategically as to the opening and closing of debate 
the same as those who favor a bill. I sincerely hope the Rules 
Committee will give the few observations I haye made very 
serlous consideration, because I think if this practice is indulged 
in in reporting subsequent rules it will cause a great deal more 
trouble in this House than the old practice ever did. [Applause.] 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Do I understand that the Com- 
mittee on Rules has never seriously considered this question 
with a view of determining which is the better course? 

Mr. RAMSETER. Well, I stated a while ago that during my 
time on the Rules Committee the almost universal practice 
was—and the Rules Committee has always been fair and always 
wanted to give ample time for discussion and wanted to give 
those opposed to a bill the same opportunities as were enjoyed 
by those in favor of a bill—to use the form I have suggested; 
that is, to state the length of time general debate should con- 
tinue and that the time should be equally divided between those 
for the bill and those opposed to it. 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand that, but do I further 
understand that there has never been any deliberate consider- 
ation by the Rules Committee as to which is the better course? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know just what prompted the 
Rules Committee to use this new form. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
again expired. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I assure the gentleman from 
Towa that we appreciate his suggestions. We were sorry to 
lose him from the Rules Committee and miss him. However, 
I am advised that the form adopted in the present rule was the 
form used in the House for years, but that later the practice to 
which the gentleman from Iowa has referred was adopted. 
After trying both forms it was thought advisable to adopt the 
present form. 

Now, as a matter of fact, the Rules Committee does not want 
to prevent the minority from being heard on any proposition, 
and I challenge the gentleman from Iowa to show a single in- 
stance where the time has been unfairly divided under this 
form of rule. We feel that this is the best procedure. As a 
matter of fact, under the general rules of the House the minority 
always has more time in general debate than the majority has, 
because the time is equally divided between the minority and 
the majority, 

So far as the Rules Committee is concerned, the gentleman 
from Iowa, I think, understands that it is the policy of the 
present chairman of the Rules Committee that when a rule is 
called up he yields to the minority such time as the minority 
may desire, even to the detriment very often of the majority. 
So I think he will find no complaint along that line. If there 
is any question as to the division of time, the question is 
always brought up on the floor, and where the chairman of a 
committee controls the time on one side and the ranking mi- 
nority member controls the time on the other side, he always 
yields, and always has yielded, to those opposing a bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, The gentleman has been addressing him- 
self to the division of time in the consideration of a rule. Of 
course, everybody understands that the chairman who presents 
the rule has an hour at his disposal, and that he always fairly 
divides the time on the rule, but I was addressing myself to 
the division of time on the bill itself, 

Mr. MICHENER. I think I appreciate exactly what the gen- 
tleman is talking about. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. I was not addressing myself to that. Of 
course, we are operating right now under the rules of the House, 
and I was speaking of the rule that will be in force in the con- 
sideration of this bill. 

Now, nobody knows to-day whether the time is going to be 
controlled in opposition to the bill by somebody honestly opposed 
to the bill. It should be in the hands of somebody opposed to 
the bill. 

When we speak of the minority, or those opposed to a bill, 
we do not necessarily mean the Democratic side, because every- 
body knows that on most pieces of legislation there are no party 
lines. There may be just as many on the Republican side op- 
posed to a bill as there are on the Democratic side. I am con- 
tending now for those who are opposed to a bill, whether it be 
on this side or on the other side. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
chairman of the Rules Committee [Mr. SNELL]. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, as far as the Rules Committee 
itself is concerned, they care nothing one way or the other with 
regard to this proposition, except they want to comply with the 
wishes of the Members and do what seems to promote orderly 
procedure in the House. When I first went on the Rules Com- 
mittee practically every rule was reported out in the form we 
are using at the present time. When I first became chairman 
there was some discussion in the committee, the same as the dis- 
cussion made by the gentleman from lowa [Mr. RAMSEYER]. It 
appeared to me at that time that that way perhaps was the better 
way to do it, so that practically all the rules I originally drafted 
myself provided that the time should be controlled, one half by 
those in favor of the bill and one half by those opposed. 
However, my experience in the House was this: That prac- 
tically every time we reported a rule providing that one-half 
the time should be controlled by those in favor of a bill and 
one-half by those opposed, and there was no one on the com- 
mittee who opposed the bill, that some one on one side or the 
other would rise and say, “I demand the right to control the 
time,” and when he obtained control he used it entirely as he 
individually saw fit. Every time that question has arisen there 
has been more or less controversy in the House. Sometimes 
it has not been decided at all, and the chairman of the com- 
mittee has controlled the time in recognition. 

This was done simply with the idea of having a little more 
orderly procedure and with a desire to have the time equally 
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divided at all times on both sides of the House and on both 
sides of the question. We thought from experience that it 
worked out better to provide in the rule that some definite per- 
son should control the time and that person on the committee; 
and, so far as I know, there has never been any question raised 
about the time not being fairly divided among those opposing 
and those favoring the legislation. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman concedes then that in 
adopting the practice provided for in this rule and the one fol- 
lowing, he is going back 5 or 6 or 8 years, or perhaps longer, 
for his precedent; and also concedes that for four years prior 
to this time the universal practice of the Rules Committee, for 
which the gentleman is entitled to credit, was to report a rule 
dividing the time equally between those for the bill and those 
opposing the bill. 

Now, the gentleman speaks of difficulties under the rules 
providing for equal division of time between those for and 
against the bill. I do not recall any such difficulties because 
when there is any question who should control the time in 
opposition, the Speaker determined who was entitled to control. 

Mr. SNELL. I recall several cases of that kind and I will 
point them out to the gentleman if he will permit. 

Mr. RAMSEYER (continuing). And, of course, if the House 
is in committee, the Chair has to determine who shall control 
the time, Naturally, he recognizes the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill to control the time in support of 
the bill and some member of the minority on the committee 
who is opposed to control the time in opposition. If there is 
nobody among the minority on the committee opposed, the Chair 
recognizes somebody else. 

Mr. SNELL, Has the gentleman ever heard a single com- 
plaint about the division of time from any man who could not 
get time who was for or against a bill? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I had a very sad experience along that 
line five or six years ago when a matter in which I was very 
much interested was under consideration, where I was promised 
time 

Mr. SNELL. 
the past. 
get it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; the gentleman in charge of all the 
time yielded as much to the opposition as to the proponents of 
the bill, but he so arranged the speakers that debate was closed. 
with four or five speakers all for the bill, which, of course, was 
very unfair, and which would not happen in case somebody in 
opposition controlled the time. 

Mr. SNELL. That has nothing to do with this situation, 
because we were then operating under the old procedure, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; we were then operating under the 
general rules of the House, and not under a rule. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, that was not under a rule. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 


That is just what has caused the trouble in 
The gentlemen who were promised time could not 


I remember that just a short time ago 
we had up the Haitian resolution and as the ranking Demo- 
cratic member of the Committee on Foreign Affairs I claimed 
the time, but I found out that the rule said the time should be 
divided between those in favor and those opposed, and the 
gentleman from Alabama being opposed to the resolution, got 


the time. Has the gentleman changed the system since then? 

Mr. SNELL. That was one resolution that was submitted a 
short time ago and the argument that took place on the floor 
at that time was one reason why we changed the procedure. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There had been several occasions before 
that when I wanted the time, but the time was given to some 
one who was opposed to the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. We have only tried this ont in the last three 
or four resolutions. Let it work a little while until we can find 
out about it. We do not care anything about it except to pro- 
vide for more orderly consideration of legislation in the House, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. ‘To-morrow we have a matter coming up 
to which I am very strongly opposed, and I presume I shall be 
able to get very little time, because the majority of those in 
favor of the bill will probably control the time on both sides. 

Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, I will guarantee that the 
gentleman gets his fair share of the time under that rule. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That will be quite satisfactory provided 
my friends also get sufficient time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SNELL. We have provided for four hours of general 
debate and one-half of that time is to go to those opposing the 
proposed legislation. 

Mr. MICHENER. If there is any question about this rule, 
I think we can assure the House that the time will be equally 
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divided between those favoring and those opposing the bill, if 
that is desired. 

If there is no further debate, Mr. Speaker, I move the pre- 
vious question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. Under the resolution the House resolves 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisition, establishment, and de- 
velopment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands. in the 
District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital, with Mr. Kercnam in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 

Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, we 
have been working in the Public Buildings and Grounds Com- 
mittee of the House of Representatives for some four or five 
years on legislation that was designed to rebuild the Govern- 
ment buildings in Washington, as well as a large number of 
much-needed buildings throughout the country—to do away 
with a lot of old buildings and eyesores in the National Capital 
and put in their places new buildings that are not only needed 
to carry on the Government business but sadly needed to 
beautify your Capital and my Capital. 

We have progressed in this line until we have, perhaps, 
adopted the greatest building program that this or any other 
nation ever adopted at any time during the history of the world. 

The parks of this city—and every city, for that matter—are 
the lungs of the city. Were it not for Rock Creek Park and the 


Mall and other beautiful parks about the National Capital, it 


would be a poor place, indeed, for the people to live. But we 
have established magnificent parks which are the wonder of the 
world. They are appreciated not only by the inhabitants of the 
National Capital and by people of our country but by the 
people of the world who have come here from time to time. 

This bill that we have now before us in my estimation is one 
of the most important bills that we have ever had before Con- 
gress. Up at the north end of the tract we have what is 
known as Great Falls, one of the most scenic falls there is in 
the country. Thirty miles below it we have Mount Vernon, the 
home of our first President, which we might properly term the 
“American cradle of liberty.” 

When the great George Washington Memorial Highway is 
built from the end of Arlington Memorial Bridge to Mount 
Vernon it will be the most magnificent highway in the world. 
It is necessary that this strip of land between the District of 
Columbia and Mount Vernon, along this highway, between the 
highway and the river, be parked and kept in the condition 
that it should be along this magnificent boulevard which is to 
be built in honor of the greatest man this country ever 
produced. 

Another thing, this bill provides for parking the banks on 
both sides of the beautiful Potomac River from Mount Vernon 
to Great Falls; it will enable the Government to take control 
of the river banks on both sides and keep off from these places 
a lot of undesirable things that might from time to time be in- 
jected upon us under the guise of commercial activities. 

It has not been more than a year since I heard in this Cham- 
ber an argument over a proposition of whether or not we 
would allow an abattoir or slaughterhouse to be built on the 
Virginia side of the river, Which would have been a most unde- 
sirable addition to the great Capital of the United States. It 
is for the purpose of getting rid of such things as that as well 
as for preserving the parks for posterity and the scenic beauty 
of this great river and this Great Falls that this bill is urged. 

This bill will cost some money, but there are other things in 
this world that are more valuable to the people than dollars and 
cents. One of them will be the effect upon the people of this 
country when they come to visit Washington and see that the 
American Congress has not only provided a magnificent Capital 
for this great country but that we have seen to it that this great 
river and all its scenic and historical places along its banks are 
taken care of. 
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I am not going to take up any more time in describing the 
provisions of the bill, because the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Cramton] spoke for an hour the other day and told you 
about what it would cost and what it was intended to do. 

Mr. YATES. How much will it cost? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Twenty-three million dollars, $16,000,000 of 
which will be furnished by the District of Columbia. The 
National Government will furnish the money and it will be 
paid back by the District $1,000,000 a year, without interest. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield. 

Mr. PERKINS. Will the gentleman inform the committee 
how much we appropriate for buildings in the District of Co- 
lumbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. For building itself, $190,000,000. 

Mr. PERKINS. Does the gentleman know how many parks 
and park spaces there are in the District of Columbia? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I can not tell offhand. 

Mr. PERKINS. I read in a book the other day that, includ- 
ing triangles, circles, and parks, there were 600. I also read 
that there were 600,000 trees in the city. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I would say for the benefit of the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Perkins] that it is absolutely necessary 
to carry out this provision in order to complete the park pro- 
gram of the District. 

Mr. TREAD WAT. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The gentleman spoke of the Mount Vernon- 
George Washington Memorial Boulevard. Four and a half mil- 
lion dollars was appropriated for that in a bill about two years 
ago, was it not? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think the gentleman is correct. 

Mr. TREADWAY. And the contract for that has been or is 
about to be let? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I think they are at work on it now. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Then may I ask why this bill takes away 
from the Secretary of Agriculture control of the maintenance 
of that road after it is completed and puts it into the hands of 
the National Park and Planning Commission? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. So far as that is concerned, all of this park 
will be under a park system when it is done, and I think the 
Department of Agriculture probably wanted to surrender juris- 
diction of it to the Capital Park and Planning Commission. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This proposes that the highway should be 
administered the same as the park areas adjacent to and in 
the District, and it is my understanding that it is with some 
embarrassment that the Bureau of Public Roads looks forward 
to the task of maintaining the highway after its completion. 
My understanding is that they prefer not to have that task. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Are we assured of that situation? In 
other words, my thought is this: Without making any refer- 
ence to it in the bill itself, you are assuming that you are 
going to turn over the Washington Memorial Boulevard to the 
Park and Planning Commission, whereas under the act of 1928, 
it is specifically provided that the maintenance as well as the 
construction of that bouleyard shall be in the hands of the 
Secretary of Agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana has con- 
sumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. I yield myself two minutes more. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman will recall that in the 
Seventieth Congress we passed a resolution, I think presented 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], providing 
that nothing should be done in the way of issuing permits, 
that no action should be taken in that regard, until the Con- 
gress had had an opportunity to settle the question of the 
development of this river and its basin for park purposes, and 
for possible commercial uses, It provided further that nothing 
should be done until after a consideration by the Congress of 
the report of the park commission and the report of the Fed- 
eral Power Commission. The gentleman will also recall that 
the Corps of Engineers is to-day engaged in making a study, 
not only of this stream but of all the streams of the country, 
probably some 200, with a view to determining the possible 
development for three or four purposes, to wit: Navigation, 
flood control, development of hydroelectric power, and so forth; 
and the sum of $180,000 has been allotted for the study of this 
stream. That report has not reached the Congress, but prob- 
ably will reach the Congress by next July. Why should the 
House rush to pass this bill without having the benefit of the 
study made by the Federal Power Commission and the Corps 
of Engineers of the War Department? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I do not understand that it 
is the intention of this bill to disturb navigation rights or 
power rights in this river, and I do not understand that we 
could pass anything here to-day that would bind any future 
Congress from handling that as it saw fit. However, I under- 


stand that an amendment will be offered here that is satisfac- 
tory, and which, if adopted, will settle that question. 
The time of the gentleman from Indiana 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. McDurrte}. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I do not wish to assume the attitude of opposing any 
measure designed for the beautification of this Capital City 
and its environment. Unquestionably it should be the most 
beautiful place in the world. We are agreed on that. I rise to 
submit at least a few observations and to make the suggestion 
that the Congress should not at this time act upon this ques- 
tion in the light of its former position, which was a very wise 
one, that is to say, not to take any steps for park purposes or 
any other purpose involved in the Valley of the Potomac River 
or its basin until a complete study is made and submitted to 
the Congress by the best and probably most disinterested ex- 
perts of our Government. That study has not been completed. 
We have appropriated money to make that study, and I can 
not see why we should rush in here six months ahead of the 
time when a report of it will be presented, and pass this bill be- 
fore having the benefit of expert information as to what might 
be necessary for the complete development of the yalley for all 
purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I direct the attention of the gentleman to 
the fact that Resolution 67, which I introduced, does not in any 
way attempt to tie the bands of Congress. It attempts to and 
does tie the hands of the Power Commission. It provides that 
the Power Commission can not issue a permit for the reason 
that such action by the Power Commission would have tied up 
the whole situation; but as to park development, under author- 
ity of Congress, there is nothing in Resolution 67 to tie the 
hands of the Congress or to promise delay. 

Mr. McDUFFIS. But was it not in the mind of the gentle- 
man and of the Congress not to take any steps at all until a 
complete study was made? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Entirely the opposite was the intention, 
and the resolution I speak of does not even direct reports to be 
made. It provides for the consideration of such reports as may 
be made, but the intention was to not permit power develop- 
ment that would have made any other action impossible. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman is more familiar with this 
present bill than Iam. I think the gentleman ought to give the 
House the assurance if he can that under the language of the 
bill we are now considering there is not given any priority to 
parkway development over other uses to which this great river 
might be put in the years to come. Spppose we invest millions 
of dollars here, acquiring title to lands, and develop a parkway 
along this stream on both sides. The time might come when 
such work and expenditures may be found useless for broader 
and more extended development both as a park and for other 
purposes. 

We are not acting for to-day or even to-morrow on questions 
of this kind. The gentleman knows that the question of navi- 
gation is of prime importance to the American people, because 
it so much affects the question of transportation, which is the 
life blood of the Nation, The gentleman also understands that 
as yet we have merely scratched the surface when it comes to 
the development and use of electric power in this country. This 
talk about a monopoly of power on this stream does not frighten 
me. I am not interested in that just now. That question will be 
taken care of at the proper time. We are merely at the begin- 
ning of the development of the multiplied uses of electricity in 
this country. Suppose 20 or 25 years from now it becomes neces- 
sary to build on this stream by the Government or private 
capital a power plant in connection with navigation, connecting 
with the improvement of the Mississippi from its head waters to 
the Gulf with a 9-foot channel, we may need to acquire lands 
incident to such development if deemed necessary. Of course, a 
future Congress may annul what this Congress does. But we 
should not take a step in the dark and without a complete sur- 
vey. Experts say we may not only have the scenic features and 
scenic effects with lakes, and so forth, but we can have, together 
with these features, a vast scheme of important development on 
this stream for commercial purposes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Tue time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, may I have three minutes 
more? 

Mr. ALMON, Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman three 
additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama is recog- 
nized for three additional minutes, 

Mr. MoDUFFIB. I hope you gentlemen will read in the 
Recorp the dissenting opinion of a former Chief Engineer, 
General Jadwin, who says the development of the system in the 
Potemae Valley will save the people about $48,000,000 annually. 
I do not mean we will build a canal connecting the Potomac 
with the Ohio basin next week or next month, but with the 
improvement and development of our harbors, necessitated by 
our increasing commerce, I believe it behooves us to approve 
every sound project for water navigation and protect every 
possible development which may become an important route of 
transportation. Judging by freight rates between the Ohio 
Valley and this city, it is estimated that we could save on coal 
alone many millions a year by a canal up the Potomac. That 
may be a comparatively small item; but it is not a matter to 
be simply brushed aside or wiped away to-day because of our 
enthusiasm over any project to make Washington the most 
beautiful city in the World. I say, let us have a park system, 
but let us not refuse to consider things of importance in future 
development which may be so essential to the comfort and con- 
venience of the people. Therefore, if you plant your money 
and as much of it as may be necessary in these lands along 
the water courses, in 10 or 15 years or less in the future, as it 
may become necessary and important from the standpoint of 
our national welfare and development, it may mean in the end 
that you will have wasted the funds of the public Treasury. 

This may be a popular procedure, but I say you should not 
take such a step as this hastily or hurriedly, and I fall to see 
good reason for putting this measure through in a hurry. I do 
not think there is any sound reason why we should pass this 
bill now. Let us wait until we get a full and complete study 
of this wonderful stream. Why spend money to survey it and 
before the survey is completed rush through a measure which 
may interfere with a future program, decided upon by another 
Congress after studying the reports we have asked for on this 
subject. 

I would not permit a power company, or even the Govern- 
ment, to destroy the scenic beauty of the Potomac. I believe 
we can have navigation, power development, and a most beau- 
tiful park. This is what I desire; but let us get all the infor- 
mation from every angle and then decide what is best. I think 
this opinion of General Jadwin is sound. 

General Jadwin did not concur in the above action and views 
of the commission, and submits his views as follows: 

1. The Nationa] Capital Park and Planning Commission is organized 
by act of Congress as a planning commission as well as a park com- 
mission. The broad official representation and the varied technical 
and business representation are intended to assure broad, well-rounded 
planning and consideration of the interests of the District, its tax- 
payers, and of the Federal Government. There is enough data avail- 
able to now consider the development at Great Falls as a whole. We 
should give due welght to every element which affecte the best Interests 
of national planning as well as the specific matters bearing on parks. 
These other elements are the development of power, navigation, flood 
control, and other allied economic interests. The parks should fit into 
the scheme of the Nation and not the Nation into the scheme for parka. 
Large areas of ground should not now be bought and funds spent in 
developing them as a park, if they are to be flooded later to develop 
power and navigation on the river. 

2. The potential value of a national development of the power possi- 
bilities of the river is tangible and too great to be ignored in the deter- 
mination of the present policy for the development of this reach of the 
Potomac, 

The potential power of the Potomac was held by the Federal Power 
Commission in its review of the Tyler project to be “a national asset 
of incalculable value.” Hydroelectric power is dependable. Since the 
water power is not subject to disturbance because of shortage of coal, 
labor, and transportation, as is steam power in times of stress, there 
would be assured the continuous functioning of activities essential to 
the normal operation of the National Capital when those commodities 
are at a premium. 

Abundant power and cheap power will tend to create new markets, 
new wealth, and new taxes. Interconnections with other large power 
systems will be mutually advantageous in extending and interchanging 
the advantages of cheaper power in large quantities, not only to the 
area adjacent to the Potomac but also to the middle Atlantic section. 
That one of the leading utility companies of the country wishes author- 
ity to develop the project is practical evidence that a market is in sight. 

If the power plants at Great Falls are built by private companies, the 
annual taxes thereon, estimated to be over $850,000, at 6 per cent rep- 
sent a capital value of over $14,000,000. 
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The District engineer, Maj. Brehon B. Somervell, estimates the cost 
of power produced by such a hydroplant at approximately a million 
dollars per annum cheaper than equivalent steam-produced power. 
These savings capitalized at 6 per cent represent a capital value of 
$15,000,000. 

Not only will there be a capital saving by the cheaper generation of 
power, but there will result a saving of fuel coal. Annually there 
should be consumed 500,000 tons. The ultimate depletion of the ground 
reserves of coal will be deferred by the noncombustion of this large 
annual decrement. The resulting undepleted reserves of coal have a 
present appreciable value and a future value probably so large that it is 
difficult to estimate. 

3. The potentialities for navigation on the Potomac are great. 

The intracoastal waterway is assured from Massachusetts to Florida. 
Soon insistent demands may be expected that its benefits be extended 
up the Potomac to Cumberland. 

The canalizatien of the Ohio River assures 9-foot navigation from the 
coai fields of Pennsylvania and West Virginia on the Monongahela down 
the Ohio and Mississippi to New Orleans and a connection with world 
sea trade. Improvement of Mississippi tributaries is under way. A con- 
nection between the Potomac and the Monongahela will naturally fol- 
low, thus joining the vast Mississippi system to the intracoastal water- 
way by a waterway of adequate capacity along the route selected by the 
first President of the Republic. 

The dams built for the development of power will then likewise be 
useful for navigation and will save some $14,000,000 which would 
otherwise have to be spent for construction costs for that purpose. 

The district engineer reports that conferences with the chief examiner 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission indicate a prospective annual 
saving of $3,000,000 on a completed 12-foot project between Washington 
and Cumberland. This is based on present traffic and without allowance 
-for the normal great future increase or that which can logically be ex- 
pected to follow the construction of the connection with the Mississippi 
River system. The larger traffic which may be expected in the future 
will increase these savings. Better navigation and cheaper water rates 
would result with a series of high dams and deep pools than with low 
dams and narrow channels. Therefore the $14,000,000 saving in the con- 
struction cost is not a full measure of the dual employment of the dams. 

4. Other Incidental advantages accrue from the placing of dams across 
the river. The reservoirs which afford the power development would 
reduce the cost of operating the purification system of the Washington 
water supply. The item for chemicals in the Budget for 1930 is $70,000, 


and this will increase yearly. The district engineer estimates that due 
to the aid of the reservoirs created by the river dams, the bill for 


chemicals would be reduced three-quarters. This average annual amount 
represents a capital value of about $1,000,000. 

The protection of certain low areas in and around Washington would 
cost in the neighborhood of $175,000. The local works for this purpose 
would not be entirely satisfactory and would interfere to some extent 
with the street and park system. So it does not appear feasible to pro- 
tect all the threatened property by local works. If the flood damages 
were 5 per cent of the assessed valuation for a maximum possible flood, 
the protection afforded would be $6,000,000. Studies indicate that the 
average annual flood damage below Great Falls over a long period of 
years will be about $60,000, Capitalizing this amount at 6 per cent, the 
value of flood protection may be taken as at least $1,000,000. 

Two toll bridges which are contemplated if the power project is not 
constructed would in the power projeet be provided on the top of the 
dams and thereby save about $3,000,000. 

5. A summation of the yarious potential values which would inure 
to the financial benefit of the people by rational development of Poto- 
mac River resources would be approximately $48,000,000: 
(a) Savings on production of hyaropower instead of steam 
tes power, capitalized on a 6 per cent basis at 


Saving by elimination of 2 bridges 
(e) Savings in the form of income from taxes at the rate 
(d) 


$15, 000, 000 
3, 000, 000 


of 2 per cent, capitalized at 14, 000, 000 


Savings which the power structures would produce if 
navigation should be extended up the Potomac 
River, amounting to. 14, 000, 000 

Savings on preliminary treatment of the Washington 
water supply and estimated value of flood protection_ 2, 000, 000 


48,000, 000 


With the present population, about $10,000,000 of the total savings 
would fall to the specific benefit of the residents and the government of 
the District of Columbia and $38,000,000 to the adjacent States and 
to the country at large. 

The value due to the conservation of the coal should, when more 
definitely determined, be added to the above $48,000,000. The same is 
true of the increased net freight savings which will come from the 
navigation improvement and the growth of commerce. 

6. Should the development be by the Government, the benefits from 
taxes on the private enterprise should, if the plant be properly managed 
and regulated, be replaced by a similar reduction in the total cost of 
generating the current. 

7. This $48,000,000 is equivalent at 6 per cent to about $2,880,000 
per year. ‘This is too large an amount to be sacrificed without the 
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most careful consideration. Let us see whether it is justified as an 
expenditure for parks in the District in addition to the amounts already 
spent and those otherwise in contemplation for park purposes. 

8. It is important that Washington, the Capital of the Nation, 
should have an excellent system of parks. The existing park area and 
that planned by the commission for the National Capital region—that 
is, Washington and its environs—total some 21,532 acres. To this 
figure should be added about 7,500 acres for the smaller and local parks 
in the region outside the District of Columbia. This makes a total of 
29,032 acres, or about 45 square miles, roughly equal to three-fourths 
of the total land area of the District of Columbia and about 10 per cent 
of the 288,000 acres affected in the District and its environs. In addi- 
tion, the city has a relatively large mileage of wide streets lined with 
beautiful shade trees. This park system of the District is being care- 
fully studied by the Planning Commission and is being continuously 
added to as found justified. It is a park system of which any city or 
any nation might be proud. The valley of the Potomac should be in- 
cluded in the system. Now, shall its park resources be utilized? Shall 
a park of the low-level type be developed at the sacrifice of over 
$48,000,000 plus the cost of low-lying land and its develop- 
ment? Or can a plan be devised that will save this sum to the tax- 
payer without sacrificing park values? To assist in determining this, 
a special joint committee was appointed by the executive officer of the 
Planning Commission and the district engineer of the War Depart- 
ment. The plan known as scheme C“ proposed in the report of this 
special joint committe contemplates a high-level park development of 
an area equal to that in the low-level park, with two lakes substituted 
for the lowest most ragged part of the flood plain. These parks con- 
tain more recreational features than the parks without these lakes. 
The major scenic feature of the gorge, the Black Pond area and Difi- 
cult Run, are common to both developments. The remainder of the 
low-level park is a park around four small lakes separated by rapids, 
while the remainder of the high level is based on two large lakes 
separated by rapids. 

With the latter plan, the spectacle at Great Falls and in the gorge 
below them will be maintained in comparable but modified form. The 
regulation to be secured from the upper storage reservoirs would assure 
an amount of water to pass over the rocks of the falls sufficient to 
produce scenic effects comparable with those which would exist with 
flows in the river in its present condition. At the time of flood flow, 
less flow will pass over the falls. In dry periods more water would 
pass over the falls due to the regularization of the flow from storage. 

The low-level park is costly to improve as a park, costly to maintain 
on account of the floods that would ravage it from time to time, and 
would probably afford less real recreation and enjoyment to the public 
than would the delightful boating waters and wooded shores incident to 
the high-level park. 

9. Consideration must be given to the general interests of the District 
and the country as well as to parks for the District. It is not sound 
to ignore the financial situation of the Federal Government and that 
of the District of Columbia where expenditures are double and where 
funds raised through local taxation have trebled during the last 10 
years, nor to disregard the rights and interests of Maryland, Virginia, 
West Virginia, Pennsylvania, and other States in the power resources 
of the Potomac River, and the navigation possibilities of the Potomac 
as a feeder to the intracoastal waterway and as a connection from that 
system to the Mississippi Valley system. 

10. To summarize, comprehensive planning for the National Capital 
demands that all major elements of the situation be considered. The 
decision lies between a park prodigal of the latent resources of the 
Potomac and an equally good park conserving these resources. Com- 
bined park and power development is feasible, and the waste of more 
than $48,000,000 of potential values for debatable minor scenic consid- 
eration is neither necessary, desirable, nor sound. 

Very respectfully, 

For the commission: 

Epaan JADWIN, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers, Chairman, 


Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I have listened with great 
interest to the argument advanced by my very warm friend 
from Alabama [Mr. MCDUFFIE]. 

Briefly stated what he says is this: That we provided a 
year or more ago for a survey of the Potomac River; that 
that survey is not as yet complete; and that we should wait 
until we have the survey before we pass this bill. Now, if that 
were so I wonld agree with my friend from Alabama. He and 
I very often agree. It is very rarely we are apart, and I be- 
lieve that we will be together when I answer his argument. 

This bill is for the acquisition of lands. As the gentleman 
from Alaba.aa says, the report will not come in until July. Is 
there anybody in this Chamber who for one moment believes 
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that these lands, stretching from across the river here up to 
4 miles above Great Falls, will be acquired before July? Is 
there the slightest belief on the part of anyone familiar with 
such proceedings that we will have half the lands or one-third 
the lands before that time? Why, of course, we will not have, 
and, of course, all the information will be available long before 
the lands are acquired; long before you can plan what you 
will do, because you can not plan what you are going to do 
until you know what land you have, On that I call attention 
to the language of the bill, in which it is provided that we 
shall not acquire any lands that are unduly expensive; that 
we shall only acquire lands which can be acquired at a reason- 
able rate, and so you can never tell until all the lands are 
acquired which are necessary for the project how you can plan 
or what you can plan, and long before that is done you will 
have all of this information to which the gentleman refers. 

To show that this is logical and reasonable I call your atten- 
tion to the fact that when I present, as I will present later, 
an amendment to this bill providing that these very interests to 
which the gentleman adverts, navigation, flood control, drain- 
age, irrigation, and power, shall all of them be protected— 
when I present that amendment, as I shall present it, I will 
present it not as the amendment of an individual Member of 
Congress, but I will present it as the amendment suggested and 
favored by the two Secretaries constituting the Power Commis- 
sion now in the city, and as an amendment which will cure all 
of the evils which the gentleman imagines might result from 
passing this bill now. I will present it under the signature and 
indorsement of the two Secretaries, the only two who are in 
the city, the Secretary of War and the Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, as in every way protecting all of these great and vital 
interests. 

Then we come to the only other objection which you by any 
possibility might see and that is the objection that the title to 
the lands acquired might not be absolute; that there is a possi- 
bility that some of the lands might revert to their present own- 
ers. I say that is impossible for two reasons. First, those who 
acquire the title and those who give the title are both put upon 
notice by my amendment that this land is to be used not alone 
for parkway purposes but Is to be used as well for all of these 
other purposes, for power, for navigation, for drainage, and 
for irrigation, every one of them. Such an amendment will be 
adopted, and it gives full and fair and complete notice, both to 
those who part with their title and to the officials who act for 
the United States in acquiring it, that that land is to be used, 
may be used, and may be subjected to every one of those uses. 

Mr. CRAMTTON. If the gentleman will yield, my ‘suggestion 
is, as the gentleman has just stated, not that it is to be used 
but it may be used. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. 
uses, 

. CRAMTON, 
. DEMPSEY. 
. WILSON. 
. DEMPSEY. 
WILSON. I would like to ask the gentleman relative to 
this amendment. This bill provides certain control of the 
Great Falls gorge for scenic purposes, and provides that no 
appropriation under this bill or no use of land made under this 
bill shall interfere with navigation. Suppose there should come 
a conflict in the use of the Potomac River for navigation and 
for scenic purposes at these places? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Then it would come back to the Congress 
of the United States to solve that conflict and determine 
what should be done, and no one contending for a particular 
use could contend in reason or in fairness that there had not 
been abundant and full notice that every one of these uses might 
be brought into play. 

No one can claim that any priority in use which might exist 
at any time would confer any legal or moral right in fairness 
cr in justice—and they would all stand on an equal plane— 
for the Congress of the United States to determine at any time 
what the interests of the National Capital and what this won- 
derful industrial area to the west of us demanded as time has 
developed the conditions which shall then exist. 

Mr. WILSON. In the gentleman's judgment we would be 
secure against any preference for scenic purposes, or uses in 
that way, over that of navigation? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Navigation would stand on an equal basis 
with the other uses, and only on an equal basis, and it would 
be a question for the Congress to determine in the light of con- 

_ ditions as they exist when the matter is resumed before 
Congress, 

Mr. WILSON. ‘This bill authorizes the acquisition of a cer- 
tain portion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. Suppose this 
Park Commission were to say that it is dedicated to purposes 


That it may be subjected to all of those 


As Congress may determine, 
Yes, 

Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Yes, 
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which would conflict with the use of it for navigation? Then 
where is the control going to be? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The control would be as provided for in 
this amendment. But, as I understand, the Chesapeake & Ohio 
Canal will not be the course which navigation will take under 
the modern evolution of engineering thought upon that subject. 

Let me say this one thing more: In my judgment, the At- 
torney General of the United States would have no right under 
this bill to take any title except an absolute, indefeasible title 
in fee; in other words, there is no reversion in case there should 
be a use for any one or all of the purposes to which my amend- 
ment refers, 

Mr, WILSON. I am glad to have that suggestion. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I call the gentleman's attention to the fact 
that the bill specifically provides that the title must be a title 
satisfactory to the Attorney General of the United States as 
vesting such a title in the Government. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York three more minutes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I understand the gentleman's argument is 
that there will be the same opportunity to use the land, and 
adjacent lands, for purposes other than for the parkway system, 
provided his amendment is adopted; am I correct in that in- 
ference? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; that is correct. 


Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman where his 


amendment will be offered? 
It will be offered on page 2, after the word 


Mr. DEMPSEY. 
“canal,” in line 19. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In subsection (a)? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. Let me ask the gentleman his legal con- 
struction of this language. You are authorizing an appropria- 
tion of $7,000,000 for acquiring and developing, in accordance 
with this act, such lands in the States of Maryland and Vir- 
ginia as are necessary and desirable for the park and parkway 
system of the National Capital in the environs of Washington, 
what other authority can one get under that language than to 
take this land or purchase this land for park and parkway 
system? It seems to me if the gentleman’s amendment is to 
be adopted we must cut out that language. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No; I do not think so, and I will tell the 
gentleman why. A primary rule of construction is that an act 
shall not be construed in or by the language of a particular 
clause or section but that the act shall be constructed as a 
whole. This land is acquired for parkway purposes. That is 
the clause which the gentleman read. But we follow that by 
saying that we confer no authority to acquire it except subject 
to this proviso which is to be inserted, that the acquisition 
shall not debar or limit or abridge its use for any of these other 
purposes. 

If we stopped at the end of what the gentleman read, the con- 
struction which he suggests would be inevitable and necessary, 
but we do not stop there. We add to the section, and at the end 
of it that the acquisition shall be subject to this proviso amd to 
these other uses. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. In the light of the fact that there is some 
difference of opinion on the floor here as to the very question 
the gentleman is discussing, would it not be better to clear that 
question by proper language before we pass this bill? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
more minutes. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman from 
New York five minutes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman give me his attention 
for a moment? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. At the end of the gentleman’s amendment, 
which I think improves the bill wonderfully, and while I am 
not in entire accord with him even after the gentleman’s very 
illuminating argument, and that may be my fault, what is the 
harm and why would it not make the bill perfectly clear with 
respect to what we are going to do with these lands after we 
acquire them, if we provide further that in acquiring the title 
to any lands under the terms of this bill the title so acquired 
shall be unconditional and in fee simple? In other words, we 
could then use the lands for any purpose, even sell them in the 
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future. Suppose a man sells to the Government for park pur- 
poses, regardless of the gentleman’s amendment, and the land 
is acquired for park purposes, the gentleman takes the posi- 
tion that such can not or will not be done under the language 
of his amendment, but there seems to be some question about 
that. The gentleman from Massachusetts has just suggested, 
under the first section of the bill, we might acquire the land 
for park purposes and then determine to use it for navigation. 
The vendor comes in and says, “ Oh, no; I did not sell the Goy- 
ernment this land for navigation purposes or for the devel- 
opment of hydroelectric power.” And even though the Govern- 
ment itself wanted to build its own power plant or develop a 
canal, which might be entirely possible or might be necessary, 
along this valley, then Congress would likely have to buy the 
land again. Will we not get into more trouble in acquiring title 
for park purposes, which I think could be done under this bill 
despite the gentleman's amendment; would not this language I 
suggest absolutely make clear or eliminate any question as to 
the purposes for which the title is given? Should we not have a 
fee simple, absolute, and unconditional title, with the possi- 
bility of no reverter, as the gentleman himself has suggested? 
Mr. DEMPSEY. I would say, in answer to the gentleman, I 
think it is absolutely clear under the bill, with the amendment, 
that we would have no right to purchase any lands, to take a 
dollar from the National Treasury for any lands, except for an 
indefeasible fee simple title. Now, whether the officials who 
have this in charge would feel at liberty to accept donations 
with a reverter on certain conditions is not so clear, although I 
do not think that they would have the right to do that; but I do 
think, for the reason I have stated, there should not be any 
possibility of accepting the donations with any strings to them, 
because it may be that a single, isolated tract, small in area, 


of trifling value, may through the development of this park and | 


parkway system, and through its becoming an absolutely in- 
separable and necessary part of the parkway system, become of 
great value. In this event it would be impossible, of course, 
for us to part with the title, or allow the title to revert, even at 
many times its value at the time we acquired it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. If the gentleman will permit, the whole 


tenor of this bill is based upon park development exclusively, 
even in its provisions as to the dealing of the Federal Govern- 
ment with the adjoining States of Maryland and Virginia. 


There is no question about that. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. That is the whole tenor and purport of it, 
and then I say it is very important 

Mr. DEMPSEY. But the whole tenor of the bill is changed 
by the amendment. ‘The amendment just as squarely, just as 
unequivocally, just as plainly, just as much without mistake 
states that these lands shall not be acquired, and no one shall 
have the right to acquire them except subject to their future 
possible uses for any of the purposes of navigation, power, 
drainage, irrigation, or flood control 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY, I yield. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to ask this question in 
regard to the amendment we are putting in: Whether it does 
not give priority to any of the proposals? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In other words, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. CRAuTON] said that it would give priority 
to the parks. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The gentleman from Michigan did net, so 
far as I heard, say so. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. He said so to-day. 

Mr. DEMPSBY. I did not hear him. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. My understanding was that it gave 
priority to nothing. Is that correct? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. As I understand, it is absolutely correct. 
We are acquiring this land at the moment for park and parkway 
purposes, but with the express reservation of the right at any 
time we desire to do so—to-morrow, or next day, or next week— 
to use it for any other of the enumerated purposes, or for all of 
them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has expired. 

Mr. ALMON. I yield the gentleman fiye minutes more, in 
order to answer some questions, 

Mr. BANKHEAD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I yield. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I think it rather important that we should 
have a meeting of our minds, if possible, to get the proper 
conception of the gentleman’s amendment. As suggested by 
my colleague, the apparent tenor and the general purpose of 
the bill is to set up these parks. The gentleman’s amendment 


It is a park bill. 
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merely seeks to limit the general purposes of the bill. Under 
the gentleman’s amendment undoubtedly the Park Planning 
Commission, with the cooperation of Virginia and Maryland, 
would have*the right to go ahead and complete their parking 
system to the extent of acquiring the land adjacent to the 
Potomac to Great Falls for park purposes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Not under this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Why not? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. I will answer that. Let us skeletonize this 
bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, do not disarticulate it to that extent. 
[Laughter.] Will the gentleman answer the question in a few 
words? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I will answer it, but I will have to anato- 
mize the bill. The bill provides that $7,000,000 shall be appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of the United States for the acquisi- 
tion of lands for park and parkway purposes. Then it says, 
Subdivision A, that we shall be allowed to acquire lands in the 
Potomac Valley. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. For parkway purposes? 

Mr, DEMPSEY. No; they say Subdivision A, that they shall 
be allowed to acquire land in the Potomac Valley and a portion 
of this canal. Right at that point, where we give the authority 
to acquire these lands—that is in Subdivision A of the bill— 
we say as fo these lands, and that is all that we are talking 
about—these lands in the Potomac Valley—as to these lands 
you shall acquire them for these purposes, but subject to the 
further purpose, to the further burden and further use of navi- 
gation, power, flood control, drainage, and irrigation. 

Now, that is all there is to that provision. The amendment is 
just as long, occupies just as much space in words, and will be 
just as pertinent, will have the same force as the authority in 
the act to acquire the land. 

The right to acquire the land is on condition to its being 
subject to the other uses to which it may be put by Congress 
whenever the Congress sees that it is advantageous. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; but the gentleman gets away from 
my query. I asked the gentleman if he does not agree that 
the purpose is to authorize the Planning Commission to aequire 
these lands for park purposes, and without the gentleman’s pro- 
posed amendment there would be absolutely no doubt about 
that. Unless your amendment steps in and interferes, this 
authority is plenary for acquiring the land between Great Falls 
and this part of the valley. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is true. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Now, then, you are giving priority 

Mr. DEMPSEY. No. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Lou are giving priority to other purposes 
over the parking. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Point them out. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Oh, I hope the gentleman will let me 
finish. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from New 
York has again expired. 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five more minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then the gentleman steps in with his 
amendment, and, in effect, says that we recognize that under the 
terms of the bill the Park and Planning Commission has a right 
to acquire these lands, but if in the future Congress desires to 
exercise the right to give a permit for power development, or to 
extend navigation, then you will have to come back to Congress 
and put the burden on the proponents of the character of devel- 
opment to get special legislation. Is not that true? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. So that under the terms of this bill, un- 
questionably the right of priority is absolutely vested in the 
Park and Planning Commission to acquire these lands for park 
purposes, and they will continue to have that right until the 
burden is met from some other source to set it aside. Is not 
that the correct theory? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. That is absolutely correct; but it does not 
lead to the point where the gentleman thinks it does. There 
is no demand at the present moment for the use of this stream 
for nayigation beyond Great Falls, or beyond Washington, and 
I regard that as far and away the most important of these 
excepted uses and rights. We can not step in and develop 
navigation when the time is not ripe for it. There has not even 
been a survey, but, of course, the question of its development 
for that purpose has been in the public mind since the founda- 
tion of this Republic. That development is certain to come, al- 
though it is not here yet; but, on the other hand, the time has, 
arrived and is here now when we want to use these lands for 
park purposes, when we want to beautify the National Capital, 
and we say, and what the bill says here, is that we will acquire 
these lands. 
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We want to use them for park purposes to-day, and we will 
begin to make this present use of them, but if to-morrow or next 
week or next month we need them or find them advantageous 
for any of these other purposes, whatsover they may be, we re- 
serve the absolute, unconditional, free right to develop them for 
any or all of these other purposes. 

Mr. THATCHER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. THATCHER. The proviso may cover that feature, but 
if language were written into the bill by way of amendment to 
the effect that all lands acquired under the provisions of this 
act shall be held by the United States in absolute, indefeasible, 
fee-simple title, would not that settle the whole question, and 
make those lands available for any purpose to which the Goy- 
ernment would want to subject them hereafter? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Of course, I am not the author of the bill, 
and I have regarded the amendment that I have suggested as 
ample and sufficient protection, Personally I say that I have 
no objection to the language suggested by the gentleman from 
Alabama [Mr. McDvurrie}, but I am for this bill whole-heartedly, 
enthusiastically, because I believe it is going to bring a mar- 
velous, a splendid development to this National Capital. I am 
primarily and, in the first instance, for the bill. I think that 
the proviso suggested by me—and not only think personally, but 
I think it is the sense of the two Secretaries of Agriculture and 
War—that the proviso suggested is ample and sufficient to pro- 
tect all these other rights. 

Mr. LOZIER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. LOZIER. It seems to me that from a legal standpoint 
we may have traveled far afield. The Government can acquire 
title to land only in one of two ways—by condemnation or 
treaty or by purchase. It is fundamental that where land is 
condemned for a specific purpose it can not be subjected to an 
additional servitude without the consent of the party from 
whom it is taken, but that rule does not prevail where an inde- 
feasible title has been taken by the Government, although it 
may have been purchased by the Goyernment with the inten- 
tion to use it for a certain specific purpose. If the title has 
been acquired, the Government can thereafter subject that land 
to any use it sees fit to do so by the Congress. 
If the Government takes a deed conveying indefeasible title, 
then the Government may subject that land to any legal publie 
use it wants to by act of Congress; but it could not do that if 
it has acquired title by condemnation, because when title is 
acquired by condemnation for a specific purpose the Govern- 
ment can not subject that land to an additional easement or 
servitude without the consent of the person from whom it has 
been acquired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. For tbe purpose of suggesting 
this: Suppose this bill should be enacted into law and that then 
there should be condemnation of land for the purpose of 
carrying out the purpose of the bill in the State of Maryland 
or in the State of Virginia, that condemnation proceeding would 
be for the purpose of acquiring land under this particular 
statute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And for all the purposes mentioned in the 
statute, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
contained in the statute. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I thank the gentleman from Virginia for 
his suggestion. That is what I wanted to say in answer to the 
gentleman from Missouri. Let me say in conclusion that per- 
sonally if the proponents of the bill have no objection I certainly 
have no objection to the language suggested by the gentleman 
from Alabama, which simply says that the title shall be un- 
conditional, indefeasible, in fee simple. I see no objection to 
that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
yield? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Win he advise the proponent of 
the bill to put it in, so that we may have harmony? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. I shall talk with the gentleman about that. 
In concluding allow me to say what I have said repeatedly, that 
this bill is a very important bill, and a long step in advance for 
this National Capital and also for the Nation. I am very 
earnestly, very honestly, very enthusiastically for this bill, and 
I trust and believe we have reached a substantial agreement, 
und hope that we will not get into any technical details which 
will in any way or to any extent jeopardize the success of 
the bill. I thank you for being so patient. [Applause.] 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


And subject to all of the limitations 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
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Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for fiye minutes. * 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that 
the bill before us calls for a little more practical consideration 
than it has had already. Elaborating what has been said 
already by the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], I 
would like to suggest that if the report of the Power Commis- 
sion is to be filed in July, that will be very much in advance of 
the possibility of the Government acquiring any lands in Vir- 
ginia or in Maryland, and for this reason: First, the National 
Park and Planning Commission has got to determine—and it 
has not yet determined—what particular land it will seek to 
obtain. That will require considerable time. Then, in addition, 
not an inch of the land can be acquired at the sole expense of 
the Federal Government. It will be necessary for the State of 
Virginia, or the subdivisions thereof, and the State of Maryland, 
or subdivisions thereof, to make arrangements which will insure 
the payment in the future to the Federal Government of one- 
half the purchase price. 

Now you can imagine that, with the legislature of a State 
meeting biennially and the legislature of one of the States in 
question now being in session and running to an adjournment 
early in March next, it will be a good long time before the 
project will probably materialize, either so far as Virginia is 
coneerned or so far as Maryland is concerned. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does not the gentleman think that the contract between 
the Federal Government and the States should be so limited as 
not to include any subdivision of the States? With subdivisions 
included in the contract, the Government would have to deal 
with Arlington County across the river, My objection to the 
bill would be withdrawn if that provision as to subdivisions of 
the States were excluded, If we were dealing only with the 
States of Virginia and Maryland and not with subdivisions 
thereof. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The committee thought it was well 
to give the Planning Commission the right to contract either 
with the States or with subdivisions of the States, but I can 
assure the gentleman, speaking of Virginia, that there is very 
little likelihood that the two Virginia counties which are in- 
volved will supply the fonds required. The county of Arlington 


| and the county of Fairfax are, I think, without resources at 


this time on which they can draw to supply the funds, and the 
dealing must be with the State of Virginia rather than with 
those two counties. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That statement leads me to believe that 
that phraseology ought to be omitted from the bill. The Gov- 
ernment ought not to be dealing with possibly an irresponsible 
party. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The bill guarantees against dealing 
with an irresponsible party, The idea is one to afford oppor- 
tunity to secure cooperation as well with the counties as with 
the States. 

This is distinctly a conservation project. The Potomuc River 
from Washington to Potomac Falls is a beautiful river, and its 
beauty is now in process of being impaired, because there is no 
governmental agency to prevent it. You can reach the impres- 
sive palisades in less than 15 minutes from the Capitol, and 
they extend along up to the Great Falls. If there is to be in- 
definite delay in providing the means of their protection, no 
one can predict how far the process of destruction will go and 
to what extent the beauty of the river shore will be obliterated. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Certainly. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Does the gentleman think we should pass 
this bill before getting the report that we have ordered on this 
bill? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think so. The gentleman said 
that the report would be out in July. Little if anything can be 
done to carry out the purposes of this bill prior to July. 

Mr. McDUFFI®. In that case I do not see the need of such 
haste. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
five minutes? 

Mr. ALMON. 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. 


May I have a little more time, say, 
Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 


Twenty-seven minutés. 
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Mr. ALMON. 
minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. One important thing is this: To 
speed up the consideration and solution of the question as to 
whether there is to be navigation and water-power development. 
That question has been lingering along for generations, as was 
stated here on Monday, running away back to the time of Gen- 
eral Washington. There was talk then about the construction 
of a canal in the gorge, and it was constructed, but not to the 
extent hoped for by Washington. Prior to the Civil War the 
lands at the Great Falls were taken over by a manufacturing 
company with the idea of using the water directly for power in 
the operation of factories. 

Later on still the land was taken over by the Washington 
Railway & Electric Co., or rather by a subsidiary of that cor- 
poration, and for years and years the talk has gone on about 
the development of the water power. In 1921, I think, the 
Tyler report came in, which proposed that the Government at 
an expense of something like $40,000,000 should embark in that 
development and distribute the electric current in the District 
of Columbia and elsewhere; but nothing has been done. 

I would like to see this legislation passed if for no other 
reason than to bring a show-down, as quickly as possible, as to 
whether there can be the development about which we have 
been hearing so much and for so many years. If a plan is 
brought in and proves acceptable there will not be, in my judg- 
ment, any serious conflict between the execution of the plan 
and the acquisition and use of land for a parkway; and for this 
simple reason, that the water power and navigation activities 
will be below the hills, for the most part below the table-land 
which would be acquired by the Government and converted into 
a parkway. Engineers of great ability, Colonel Tyler one of 
them, bave said, as I understand, that the two things can be 
coincident, both carried along without serious difficulty; that 
the lakes provided in connection with the development of the 
water power, will not interfere with the cataract at the Great 
Falls, and at the same time to a very large extent there can be 
preserved the other beauties of nature which have been so 
much talked about by many gentlemen who have discussed this 
matter. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. You have not anything like this in 
Alabama, I will say to my friend. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The gentleman has not been to Muscle 
Shoals. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman has not seen the great 
Wilson Dam, and I want him to see it some time, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes; I shall hope to do so. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Is it the gentleman’s position that the 
language of this bill as it is now before the House permits this 
dual development to go on which the gentleman has just de- 
seribed so well; that is, navigation, power, beautiful lake, and 
a parkway? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I think so. I honestly think so. 
I think the language of the amendment suggested by the gentle- 
man from New York is in that very direction. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman means the amendment, if 
adopted? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. But I was referring to the bill as now 
before the House, without any amendment, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I am for the amendment, and I 
trust it will be adopted. 

I belong on the other side of the river, and I believe I know as 
much about the Potomac as anyone here, having traveled it as 
far as that is possible in boats and having walked its shores 
to the west where boats can not be used, and I am primarily 
impressed with the importance of conserying for the satisfac- 
tion of the people of this country the picturesque shores of the 
river, and I very earnestly hope this bill is going to receive the 
approval of the House. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Virginia 
has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGHR. Mr. Chairman, as a member of the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds, last year I had the 
very great honor to make the motion in committee for the re- 
porting of a similar bill to this, which unanimously passed the 
House, and I had the same honor this year; and because of the 
information which I received at the hearings, both last year 
and this year, I think perhaps I am in a position to answer the 
objection of the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. McDvurrir]. 


I yield to the gentleman from Virginia five 
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The gentleman has repeatedly asked the question, What is the 
hurry in passing this legislation? The hurry is because every 
day and every hour that goes by the value of these lands is 
increasing and the devastation of the Potomac Valley is 
going on. 

In connection with this subject I wish again to call the at- 
tention of the House to one part of the remarks of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. CramTon], when he first spoke upon 
this bill this year, on page 2453 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, 
where he calls attention to the fact that the valuable scenic 
areas of the Potomac Valley are being destroyed, and quotes a 
letter from W. S. Hoge, jr., in which that gentleman says: 

I am taking up again with you the matter of your park bill. I have 
recent information to the effect that large quarry operations, which 
will considerably deface the pallsades of the Potomac, are being con- 
templated. 


Mr. Chairman, in the past we have continually delayed these 
matters in connection with the beautification of the National 
Capital. When I first came here as a Representative in Con- 
gress we could have acquired all the property south of Penn- 
sylvania Avenue for five or six million dollars, and we are now 
going to pay almost $25,000,000 for the same land. 

Why delay this great public improvement? Not only is it 
going to cost us more if we delay the passage of this bill, but it 
is going to be impossible to preserve the beauties of the Potomac 
Valley. You gentlemen who are familiar with the National 
Capital park situation know that right here in the city of 
Washington, because of the delay on the part of Congress, Rock 
Creek Park has been continually encroached upon by residen- 
tial development, which not only has impaired forever the 
beauty of that park, but has constantly diminished the flow of 
the creek itself. One of the objects of this bill is to prevent 
further diminution of the flow of Rock Creek and further 
encroachment by private interests and thus to preserve the 
beauties of the Potomac Valley. 

So I say that haste with respect to this legislation, which is 
going to be safeguarded by the amendment proposed, is abso- 
lutely imperative. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BOWMAN. I note by the bill that the Federal Govern- 
ment advances or appropriates the sum of $23,000,000 for the 
purchase of this land; that $7,000,000 of this amount is appro- 
priated out of the Treasury of the United States, and $16,000,000 
is appropriated out of the Treasury of the United States but 
is to be reimbursed by the District of Columbia at the rate of 
$1,000,000 per annum, without interest. What was the idea of 
the committee with reference to fixing this burden or this 
increased taxation upon the District of Columbia? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 
more minutes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will be very pleased to answer the 
question. The Congress of the United States has already im- 
posed that burden upon the District of Columbia. Already, 
under existing law, $1,000,000 a year is appropriated out of 
District revenues for park purposes. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Under what law is that? 

Mr. DALLINGER. The law creating the National Park and 
Planning Commission. The trouble now is that with the con- 
stantly increasing value of land in the District of Columbia, 
the annual appropriation of $1,000,000 does not enable the com- 
mission to accomplish very much and the object of this bill is 
to make available this entire sum now, so that these areas can 
be acquired when they can be acquired at a reasonable price. 

Mr. BOWMAN. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. BOWMAN. You are not putting the same burden upon 
the State of Virginia or upon the State of Maryland, are you? 

Mr. DALLINGER. We are providing in regard to the areas 
outside of the District that the States of Maryland and Virginia 
shall ultimately bear 50 per cent of the expense, and in the 
case of Rock Creek Park and the Eastern Branch, two-thirds 
of the expense, the balance to be paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment. Under existing law the balance would be paid out of 
the revenues of the District so that the bill now before us is 
distinctly advantageous to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BOWMAN. And with the small area in the District of 
Columbia, you are compelling the taxpayers of the District to 
pay more than twice the amount that the Federal Government 
is expected to pay. 

Mr. DALLINGER. No; this does not increase the burden 
upon the District of Columbia at all. The gentleman is in 
error about that. 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Does not the National Government now 
contribute its proportionate part of this amount, which used to 
be on a basis of 40-60, and is now a lump-sum appropriation 
of $9,000,000 a year? 

Mr, BOWMAN, In former appropriation bills the ratio was 
50-50, but now they have destroyed the previous fiscal relation 
between the District of Columbia and the National Government, 
and this bill would compel the District to pay almost two and 
a half times the amount appropriated by the Federal Govern- 
ment for this enterprise. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 


chusetts has again expired. 
Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman two 


Mr, ELLIOTT. 
minutes more, 

Mr, LINTHICUM. If the gentleman will permit, whatever 
proportion the National Government now pays er will pay in 
the future, that proportion will apply to this $1,000,000 a year, 
just the same as any other appropriation, 

Mr. DALLINGHR, Certainly. We do not change the pro- 
portion. Whatever Congress may see fit from time to time to 
determine as to the amount that the Federal Government shall 
contribute to the expenses of the District of Columbia, that 
law will apply to the appropriation for parks. This bill does 
not make any change in that at all. We do not change the sub- 
stantive law. The Federal Government pays the same share of 
the amount expended for park purposes as it pays for any other 
District of Columbia expense. 

Mr, BOWMAN. The Committee on Appropriations has fixed 
a lump sum of $9,000,000 annually for the District of Columbia 
and that amount is appropriated regardless of an old law which 
fixed a different ratio. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Congress changed the law. 

Mr. BOWMAN, Absolutely, 

Mr. DALLINGER. Which it had a perfect right to do. 

Mr. BOWMAN. They had that right under certain rules. 
In this bill you put a burden upon the District of Columbia to 
pay not on the ratio of 40-60 or 50-50, but the District of Colum- 
bia must pay two and a half times what the Federal Govern- 
ment pays, 

Mr. DALLINGER. I want to say to the gentleman that this 
bill does not put any extra burden upon the people of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia whatever. On the contrary, as I have already 
explained, it lessens that burden. Not only that, but I want to 
call the gentleman’s attention to the fact that all of the civic 
organizations of the District of Columbia appeared before the 
committee and heartily indorsed this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. ALMON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Missouri [Mr. LOZIER]. 

Mr. LOZIBR. Mr. Chairman, in this debate much has been 
said about the Government acquiring under the provisions of 
this bill an indefeasible, unconditional, fee-simple title. I as- 
sert—and we should have no misunderstanding about this propo- 
sition—that that character of title can only be acquired in 
one way, and that is by treaty or by conveyance, It makes no 
difference what purpose the Government might have in view in 
purchusing real estate, it makes no difference to what use the 
Government may wish to subject the real estate, if they acquire 
title by treaty or conveyance, if they acquire it by deed er con- 
veyance, then they may use it for military purposes or any 
other legitimate purpose, whether contemplated or not at the 
time of the purchase. 

On the other hand, when the Government or State acquires 
title by condemnation, they do only one thing. They obtain a 
decree of the court which permits them to impress upon that 
real estate an easement or servitude for a certain specific pur- 
pose authorized by statute, and only in exceptional cases, based 
on unusual State statutes, no government or State has ever been 
able to acquire an indefeasible, unconditional, fee-simple title 
by condemnation. 

The law, on the other hand, in practically all jurisdictions, is 
this, that where the Government or the State acquires title by 
condemnation, such Government or State only acquires the right 
to use it for the specific enumerated purpose authorized by. the 
statute. If the Government attempts to subject that real 
estate to any additional burden or servitude, this can not be 
done without the consent of the owner of the land which was 
taken by condemnation. 

Under the amendment suggested by the gentleman from New 
York, you have enlarged the purpose for which the lands may 
be acquired or condemned under this act. There is no question 
about that. But if that amendment is adopted and this bill 
becomes a law, the Government of the United States will still 
not be able to acquire an unconditional, indefeasible, fee-simple 
title. They would only be able to acquire an easement or right 
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to impress a servitude upon this land for the five or six purposes 
enumerated in the bill as enlarged by the amendment of the 
gentleman from New. York. 

I am discussing the legal phase of the question in order that 
we may not enact the bill with the understanding that there- 
under we would by condemnation acquire an indefeasible, uncon- 
ditional, fee-simple title to lands condemned. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LOZIER. I yield. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Could it not be condemned for public pur- 

ses? 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; for the specific public purposes author- 
ized by statute, but not for other purposes, 

Mr. McDUFFIE. For public purposes necessary for the 
development of the river. 

Mr. LOZIER. Yes; after having condemned it for specific 
purposes enumerated, the Government could not subject the land 
to an additional servitude, easement, or use without an addi- 
tional condemnation and compensation to the original owner. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman will find on further 
examination that if we acquire the land for park purposes the 
Government will have absolute title to use it for any purpose. 

The CHAIRMAN, All time has expired, and the Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated 
the sum of $7,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, ont 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, for acquiring 
and developing, except as in this section otherwise provided, in accord. 
ance with the provisions of the act of June 6, 1924, entitled “An act 
providing for a comprehensive development of the park and playground 
system of the National Capital,” as amended, such lands in the States 
of Maryland and Virginia as are necessary and desirable for the park 
and parkway system of the National Capital in the environs of Wash- 
ington. Such funds shall be appropriated as required for the expedi- 
tious, economical, and efficient development and completion of the 
following projects: 

(a) The George Washington Memorial Parkway, to include the 
shores of the Potomac, and adjacent lands, from Mount Vernon to a 
point above the Great Falls on the Virginia side, except within the 
city of Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to a similar point above 
the Great Falls on the Maryland side, except within the District of 
Columbia, and including the protection and preservation of the natural 
scenery of the gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, and the 
acquisition of that portion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal. The title 
to the lands acquired hereunder shall vest in the United States, and 
said lands, including the Mount Vernon Memorial Highway authorized 
by the act approved May 23, 1928, upon its completion, shall be main- 
tained and administered by the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital, who shall exercise all the authority, 
powers, and duties with respect to lands acquired under this section 
as are conferred upon him within the District of Columbla by the 
act approved February 26, 1925; and said director is authorized to 
incur such expenses as may be necessary for the proper administration 
and maintenance of said lands within the limits of the appropriations 
from time to time granted therefor from the Treasury of the United 
States, which appropriations are hereby authorized. Sald commission 
fs authorised to occupy such lands belonging to the United States as 
may be necessary for the development and protection of said parkway 
and to accept the donation to the United States of any other lands 
by it deemed desirable for inclusion in said parkway. As to any lands 
in Maryland or Virginia along or adjacent to the shores of the Potomnc 
within the proposed limits of the parkway that would Involve great 
expense for their acquisition and are held by said commission not to 
be essential to the proper carrying out of the project, the acquisition 
of said lands shall not be required, upon a finding of the commission 
to that effect. Said parkway shall include a highway from Fort Wash- 
ington to the Great Falls on the Maryland side of the Potomac: Pro- 
vided, That no money shall be expended by the United States for lands 
for any unit of this project until the National Capital Park and 
Planning Commission shall have received definite commitments from the 
State of Maryland or Virginia, or political subdivisions thereof or from 
other responsible sources for one-half the cost of acquiring the lands 
in its Judgment necessary for such unit of said project deemed by 
said commission sufficiently complete, other than lands now belonging 
to the United States or donated to the United States: Provided further, 
That no money shall be expended by the United States for the con- 
struction of necessary highways on the Maryland side of the Potomac, 
nor for any necessary highway to connect the Highway Bridge, the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge, and the Key Bridge on the Virginia side 
until the National Capital Park and Planning Commission shall have 
received definite commitments from the State of Maryland or Virginia, 
or political subdivisions thereof or from other responsible sources, for 
one-half the cost of that portion of said highways lying within any 
such unit of the project: Provided, That in the discretion of the 
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National Capital Park and Planning Commission, upon agreement duly 
entered Into by the State of Maryland or Virginia or any political sub- 
division thereof to reimburse the United States as hereinafter provided, 
it may advance the full amount of the funds necessary for the acquisi- 
tion of the lands and the construction of said roads in any such unit 
referred to in this paragraph, such agreement providing for reimburse- 
ment to the United States to the extent of one-half of the cost thereof 
without Interest within not more than five years from the date of any 
such expenditure, 

(b) The extension of Rock Creek Park into Maryland as may be 
agreed upon between the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission and the State of Maryland or any political subdivision thereof, 
for the preservation of the flow of water in Rock Creek, and in the dis- 
cretion of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission the 
extension of the Anacostia park system up the valley of the Anacostia 
River, Indian Creek, the Northwest Branch, and Sligo Creek, and of 
the George Washington Memorial Parkway up the valley of Cabin 
John Creek, as may be agreed upon between the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and the State of Maryland or any political 
subdivision thereof; Provided, That no money shall be expended by 
the United States for lands for any such extensions until the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission shall have received definite 
commitments from the Stute of Maryland or one or more political sub- 
divisions thereof or from other responsible sources for two-thirds the 
cost of acquiring the lands in its judgment necessary for such unit of 
said extensions deemed by said commission sufficiently complete, other 
than lands now belonging to the United States or donated to the 
United States: Provided further, That in the discretion of the National 
Capital Park and Planning Commission upon agreement duly entered 
into by the State of Maryland or any political subdivision thereof to 
reimburse the United States as hereinafter provided, it may advance 
the full amount of the funds necessary for the acquisition of the lands 
in any such single unit of any such extension referred to in this para- 
graph, such agreement providing for reimbursement to the United 
States to the extent of two-thirds of the cost thereof without interest 
within not more than five years from the date of any such expenditure. 
The title to the lands acquired hereunder shall vest in the United 
States but the development and administration thereof shall be under 
such local authority as shall be approved by the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission and in accordance with regulations approved 
by the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. The United 
States is not to share in the cost of construction of roads in the areas 
mentioned in this paragraph, except if and as Federal-aid highways, 
but such roads, if constructed, shall be with the approval of the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission and in accordance 
with plans duly approved by said commission. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 2, line 11, after the word “ Potomac,” insert “and adjacent 
lands.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I would like to ask what 
is meant by the committee amendment “adjacent lands.” It 
seems to me that that is very indefinite phraseology. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, the amendment necessarily 
is indefinite in scope. It is a parkway that is being established. 
The purpose in the main is to acquire just the banks of the 
Potomac, or, as to the Mount Vernon Boulevard, between the 
highway and the river. It is impossible to say within 100 or 
200 feet, because the river is irregular and at places a point of 
land may run out which it would be desirable to include. In 
the main the purpose is to very generally follow along wéth the 
banks, and not go far back, but as you go up the Potomac toward 
Great Falls there will be here and there a stream that comes in 
and cuts through the palisades, as, for instance, Difficult Run. 
A few days ago I visited that part of this area. There is scenery 
in Difficult Run that is to my mind more beautiful than any- 
thing in Rock Creek Park, and it is not of great value for resi- 
dential development. It is very desirable to have that run in- 
cluded kn the parkway, and so at that point the park would run 
further back. I thought that as the bill was drawn originally it 
would permit that, but to save any question this language is 
put in, so that Difficult Run and those other ravines that come 
in and that are so beautiful may be taken in as a part of the 
parkway. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume it is in contemplation of the Park 
Commission to condemn all residences that are included in this 
proposed parkway, and have an exclusive parkway, and not a 
parkway with residential projects. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We hope to make it exclusive, with the ex- 
ception of the area in Alexandria, which, of course, is not in- 
cluded in the bill, and in the District of Columbia. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And all of the smaller resorts, the sum- 
mer homes along the canal on the Maryland side, and the 
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clubs down there on the island will all be condemned for park- 
way purposes? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not want to speak definitely. about 
things that I do not fully know about. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume the gentleman had walked along 
that wonderful way leading up to Cabin John? 

Mr. CRAMTON. As to the banks, the purpose is to prevent 
disfigurement that now exists with undesirable structures. 
Above the palisades, away up above the Potomac, there is ex- 
tensive residential development that we do not contemplate 
taking in under this bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. But you do contemplate having the Gov- 
ernment take full possession of everything along the reaches of 
the river? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
in that district? 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
area. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Cħairman, in one or two places the 
word “ environs” is used in the bill. Would the gentleman fur- 
ther tell us just what he means by that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That comes from the original legislation 
which is now the law, which created the National Park and 
Planning Commission in 1924 and 1926, for the purpose of doing 
this very thing in the National Capital, and its “environs.” 
Sometimes they give it a more French pronunciation with which 
I am not so familiar, but that legislation now in effect in- 
structed the commission to plan as to development of these 
areas adjacent to the Capital, but the money has never been 
provided, and Congress did not lay down a rule as to the coop- 
eration which was there authorized. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The bills to which the gentleman refers 
as establishing the National Park and Planning Commission 
did not contemplate their authority going beyond the District, 
I take it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill expressly provided that it should 
go beyond the area of the District of Columbia. 

Mr. TREADWAY. The original act? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; the existing law. 
gentleman desires: 

That to develop a comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated plan 
for the National Capital and its environs in the States of Maryland 
and Virginia, to preserve the flow of water in Rock Creek, to pre- 
vent pollution of Rock Creek and the Potomac and Anacostia Rivers, 
to preserve forests and natural scenery in and about Washington, 
and to provide for the comprehensive, systematic, and continuous 
development of park, parkway, and playground systems of the National 
Capital and its environs there is hereby constituted a commission to be 
known as the National Capital Park and Planning Commission. 


And so forth. 

Mr. TREADWAY. In view of that language this bill does not 
extend their authority? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. 

Mr. TREADWAY. It does not extend it any further than 
before? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No; it lays down a rule as to financial co- 
operation, which was lacking in the original law. 

Mr. TREADWAY. But so far as having any additional au- 
thority about park and planning it does not do so? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I confess that I have not had opportunity to give 
this proposal much study. I have read the bill and the report. 
I heard the speech of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cram- 
TON] the other day in support of this proposition. Do I un- 
derstand that this does not present a definite proposal for the 
acquisition of definite areas of land and that you simply em- 
power this commission to go up and down the Potomac on 
both sides from Great Falls to Mount Vernon and acquire such 
land as they see fit to get within the appropriations that Con- 
gress authorizes from time to time? Is that correct? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the program in its general 
aspect as has been formulated by the Planning Contmission 
is in the annual report for 1929, which I quoted in my speech, 
but did not read in full. The exact limits are, of course, not 
defined. After this bill becomes a law, if it does, the commis- 
sion then is authorized to proceed with certain required co- 
operation to buy lands subject to three lines of supervision: 
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That is our hope. 
And not permit any homes to be located 


We aim to make it a parkway, a connected 


I will read, if the 
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First, each and every proposal to buy land must be approved 
not only by the Planning Commission but must be approved 
by the Fine Arts Commission; second, it must be approved by 
the President; and third, Congress itself will scrutinize their 
work in connection with annual appropriations. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. This report which the commission has 
filed is not referred to in the bill, In other cases of legislation 
of this kind often citations are made to certain documents ap- 
proving or authorizing the project therein set out. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill does provide for the land discussed 
in the report of the Planning Commission, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is not specific. 

Mr, CRAMTON. In a way it is. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Can the gentleman give us an idea, for 
example, of how many acres the commission is authorized to 
acquire under this bill, whether it is a thousand acres, or 10,000 
acres, or 50,000 acres, or 100,000 acres? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I could not. It is a considerable area, 
stretching about 20 miles along the river, but not going very 
far back beyond the lands now in Government ownership. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No commission or governmental agency 
has been authorized yet to go out and make a survey as to what 
would be desirable in the so-called George Washington Park- 
way and make a report to Congress, as is done in cases where 
engineers are sent out to make surveys of rivers and harbors, 
where they come back with a specific program, and the Con- 
gress indorses the very specific thing that the engineers have 
recommended. Now then, are we here indorsing a specific 
proposition that has been reported upon by a governmental 
agency or commission? 

Mr. CRAM'TON. Does the gentleman desire to yield? 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Yes, I want information. 

Mr. CRAMTON, The gentleman is not quite accurate in his 
‘understanding of the case. The existing law not only author- 
izes this commission to investigate but to buy. It is authorized 
and directed to acquire such lands as shall be necessary and 
desirable from Virginia and Marylatid. The existing law directs 
them to buy such lands as in their judgment are desirable. But 
under that authorization they are not able to buy because they 
have not the money. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Iowa may have five minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They are authorized and directed to buy. 
They have planned a program, but for the reason which was 
explained awhile ago, it can not be set down in metes and bounds 
as to the particular acreage. 

Mr. RAMSEYER., That program is not definitely incorpo- 
rated in this bill. They can go beyond their recommendations 
or stay within the limitations of the report to which reference 
is made. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The existing law did not specify at all. It 
just stated that such lands as in the judgment of the commis- 
sion should be selected. The bill provides that the parkway— 
and that is the first item In the program—is to include— 

The shores of the Potomac and adjacent lands, from Mount Vernon to 
a point above the Great Falls on the Virginia side, except within the city 
of Alexandria, and from Fort Washington to a similar point above the 
Great Falls on the Maryland side, except within the District of Colum- 
bia, and including the protection and preservation of the natural scenery 
of the gorge and the Great Falls of the Potomac, and the acquisition 
of that portion of the Chesapeake & Ohio Canal, 


Mr. RAMSEYER. That is to include the shores of the 
Potomac on both sides and adjacent lands from Mount Vernon 
to a point above the Great Falls? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But there is nothing here to limit it 
within 10 rods or 10 miles of the river? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. As I said, it is not possible to set up 
a particular limit, because it must be irregular, and it must be 
so for two reasons: For instance, where a little point of land 
runs out into the river, or where the streams break through 
the ravine on their way to the river. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Now, while the existing law is indefinite, 
why would it not be wise to authorize the commission, according 
to the usual practice, to go out and make a survey and then 
come back with a definite proposition and accompanying blue 
prints showing the area, acreage, and the kind of land in the 
project? Then you could tell somewhat accurately what a 
proposition like that would cost. Here you speak of an author- 
ized appropriation of $7,000,000. Conversing with some mem- 
bers of the committee, speaking a little more definitely, I was 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa has 
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told this morning that before we get through with this program, 
which is indefinite, it would cost somewhere between $40,000,000 
and $50,000,000. Now, we have no estimate of cost, merely the 
committee’s guess. There is nothing in this bill to prevent the 
Parkway Commission from acquiring areas costing $150,000,000, 
except the refusal of Congress from time to time to appropriate 
the money to that extent. Is not that true? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not quite accurate. In the first place, 
the commission have made studies and plans. Those plans 
have been exhibited in the corridor yonder for a considerable 
time. As to the whole areas Intended to be acquired, the 
commission can not buy lands under this proposed law except 
with the approval of the Fine Arts Commission and the Presi- 
dent of the United States. I do not think the President would 
concern himself about every acre, but I think he would concern 
himself this much, to see that no main item would be approved 
by him unless it was a proper one. The estimate that $50,000,000 
might be involved in the lands outside the District is a wild 
estimate. As a matter of fact, the bill does provide that the 
expenditure might run to $16,000,000 or $17,000,000, of which 
only $7,000,000 would come from the Federal Treasury, because 
as to a part of it we would pay only one-half and as to a 
part we would contribute only a third. So the cooperation 
required would be from $7,000,000 to $10,000,000, making the 
amount $16,000,000 or $17,000,000, which I believe will be sub- 
stantially sufficient, 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for five additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman from Michigan has re- 
ferred to plats or plans out here in the hallway. There is 
nothing in this bill which would require the commission to 
follow those plans. The gentleman has already indicated that 
he has not the least idea as to what the acreage will be. He 
does not know whether it will be 2,000 or 20,000 acres. Of 
course, if it is 20,000 it will likely cost ten times more than if 
it is 2,000, 

It does seem to me an unbusinesslike way of legislating just 


The time of the gentleman from Iowa 


to turn the proposition over to a commission of the Government 
and say, “ Now, go to it; buy anywhere that suits your fancy.” 
Would it not be more businesslike if we would authorize the 
commission to go out and make a survey up and down the 


river and then come back with something definite? They could 
estimate to us about what that would cost, whether it would 
be $10,000,000, $20,000,000, or $30,000,000, and then it wonld 
be up to the approval of the Congress, while here we are 
approving something about which we know absolutely nothing, 
except that it runs from Mount Vernon up the river on both 
sides, with the exception of Alexandria and the District of 
Columbia, to the Great Falls, and that is all there is to it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Briefly. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The bill is based upon the estimate that 
has been made by the commission, as the result of their survey, 
that $7,000,000 would be sufficient. That is their estimate upon 
the survey they have made, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I am glad to know that. There 
is nothing in this bill referring to their survey or tying them 
down to that survey. On page 5 of the bill I notice there are 
six different creeks named which they are allowed to acquire 
and, with the consent of Maryland, to control the water supply. 
I do not know whether they are running dry or whether the 
cows up there are drinking too much, but there is absolutely 
nothing to prevent the commission from going to the souree 
of each one of those streams, and if it is a matter of the con- 
trol of the water they might have to go to the source of the 
creeks, whether it is 1 mile, 10 miles, or 40 miles, which just 
illustrates how wildly we are going here on this proposition 
and to what extent we are reposing confidence in a commission, 
the membership of which very few of us know. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the gentleman has any observation to 
make about the creeks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes; and it is simply this: It is for the 
purpose of caring for the water supply of Rock Creck. The 
flow of Rock Creek is being diminished year by year by the 
installation of artificial drainage and the cutting of timber 
above. The purpose of this provision is to protect the flow 
of Rock Creek, without which Rock Creek Park would be a 
rather barren place. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. 
dian Creek? 


What is the situation with regard to In- 
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Mr. CRAMTON. It ties in with the same general proposition. 
They are branches leading into the Anacostia River. 

Mr. RAMSETER. All of them are branches of the Anacostia 
except Rock Creek? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is one other creek, Cabin John Creek, 
which leads into the Potomac. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. On what clause of the Constitution does 
the gentleman rely to acquire title to this property? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Does the gentleman distinguish between 
land that is outside of the District and inside of the District, 
and is the gentleman’s question asked because the land is out- 
side the District? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman distinguishes between 
property which the Government can acquire over which it ex- 
ercises exclusive jurisdiction and property in the States over 
which it does not exercise exclusive jurisdiction. 

Mr. CRAMTON. In my address of Monday I cited court 
decisions to this effeet—and I know of no exception and nothing 
to the contrary—that the Government may acquire land in a 
State for park purposes, and many other purposes, by con- 
demnation, even without the consent of the State, and for pur- 
poses not expressly mentioned in the Constitution, as it did in 
connection with the Gettysburg battle field. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I understand those purposes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And where a State cedes exclusive juris- 
diction the Federal Government may exercise such jurisdiction, 
even though the purpose is not one of the purposes enumerated 
in section 8 of Article I. 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Iowa 
has again expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for two additional minutes, and then I will conclude. 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The gentleman does not rely, then, on 
Article I, section 8, clause 17, I think it is, which is the clause 
that also has in it the District of Columbia. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I rely on the decision of the United States 
Supreme Court in the Gettysburg case, which held that there 
did not need to be an express provision in the Constitution, but 
that the land was to be for the purpose of teaching national 
patriotism, and so forth. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. That is what I tried to get the gentle 
man to say, and I think we understand each other now. That 
case is not applicable to this situation. Of course I do not like 
the idea of spending money in this way in the District and out- 
side the District. I do not oppose the purpose of the last sec- 
tion of the bill, which provides for the spending of money here 
in the Distriet for park purposes and playground purposes; but 
I think we are going far afield when under the indefinite pro- 
yisions of this bill we go out in the States and buy parkways 
adjacent to the District. The House is asked to approve a 
proposition blindfolded. No one has any idea how many acres 
or how much money is involved or how many miles of creeks 
will be acquired. I do not think that is the right way to pro- 
ceed, We ought to have something definite, and ought not to 
proceed in the way provided here, which in effect is buying a 
pig in a poke. For the reasons I have presented I am opposed 
to this bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I move to 
strike out the last two words. I intend to follow our distin- 
guished colleague from Michigan on this legislation, although 
on some of his legislative policies I can not agree to follow. 
I want to call the attention of the membership of this House, 
particularly the new Members, to a very sad situation. Some 
of the new Members of this Congress will wonder why other 
Members repeatedly object to bills on the Private and Unani- 
mous Consent Calendars, particularly with reference to private 
toll bridges. This is an example of a private toll-bridge evil. 
It is one of the greatest monstrosities ever written into the 
statute books. While I firmly believe that the gentleman from 
Virginia has rendered a great deal of constructive service to 
the people of the District of Columbia and his State in obtain- 
ing appropriations from the Federal Treasury, I believe he did 
not adopt the right course from the standpoint of sound public 
policy when he sponsored and had written into law a provision 
for a private toll bridge across the Potomac River at or near 
the Great Falls, 

The bill which we are now considering carries an appropria- 
tion of $23,000,000 of the people’s money to provide a great 
memorial parkway extending on both sides of the Potomac 
River at or near Great Falls, A prior session of Congress 
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enacted into law a bill sponsored by the gentleman from Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Moore] granting the Great Falls Bridge Co. the 
authority to construct and operate a private toll bridge across 
the Potomac River at or near Great Falls, thereby creating a 
private monopoly as a connecting link in this great parkway 
which is to be developed at a cost of many millions of dollars 
of public funds. 

When the original bill came before the Congress on Private 
Calendar day, a number of us repeatedly objected to its con- 
sideration. When the bill came before the Congress for a vote, 
12 Members stood up on a record roll call, which I forced under 
the parliamentary situation, and voted against this private toll 
bridge. I may truthfully say that these 12 Members can refer 
to that roll call to-day when this big proposition comes before 
us and reach the decision that they have faithfully served the 
people of the Nation in yoting on that roll call against the 
private toll bridge which is a connecting link in the whole great 
parkway proposition, 

This private toll bridge company did not commence building 
the bridge within the time limit under the original act, and 
during the second session of the Seventieth Congress the gentle- 
man from Virginia [Mr. Moore] introduced a bill to extend the 
time limit. This extension bill came before the Congress on 
Private Calendar day, and we objected to its consideration time 
after time, and in the closing days of the session it was brought 
up under a suspension of the rules, and several of us called the 
attention of the House to this great parkway system, because 
we had this parkway bill on the calendar with a favorable re- 
port. Notwithstanding that fact, the House suspended the rules 
and extended the time for the commencement of construction of 
this private toll bridge. 

I rise at this time to direct an inquiry to the gentleman from 
Virginia as to whether it is possible to-day to offer an amend- 
ment and incorporate in this bill a repealing provision which 
will repeal the authorization for this private toll bridge, the 
connecting link in this great parkway system in the Nation's 
Capital. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman 
whether the toll bridge to which he refers, the authority for 
which was granted by Congress, is within the area that will be 
taken over for this park? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The private toll bridge is to be 
constructed at or near Great Falls, and is to be a connecting 
link between the State of Virginia and the State of Maryland. 
It will absolutely be the connecting link in this great parkway 
system, 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I get the gentleman's idea, definitely, 
in answer to my question? Will it be within the area provided 
for in this bill? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
the area. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to proceed for three minutes more, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri and Mr. MOORE of Virginia 
rose, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield now to give any pro- 
ponent of this legislation or any proponent of the private toll 
bridge referred to an opportunity to state whether or not this 
tool bridge will be the connecting link in this great parkway. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. The gentleman has invited an 
answer to his question. When Congress passed the legislation 
and the President approved it, authorizing the construction of 
the bridge to which he refers, no suggestion had been made 
about any parkway; the legislation contained several provi- 
sions which protect the publie interest: First, that no permit 
should be issued by the Chief of Engineers for the construction 
of the bridge that would interfere with the development of water 
power and that the bridge should be approved by the Fine Arts 
Commission and the National Capital Park and Planning Com- 
mission; second, that upon the conditions usually written into 
such bills the public should have the right to take the bridge 
over and convert it into a free bridge. 

There is no bridge of any kind spanning the Potomac River 
between Chain Bridge and a point far away to the west in 
Loudoun County, Va., and the idea of securing this legislation 
and trying to bring about the construction of the bridge was 
that it would be tremendously to the advantage of the public, 
not only the Maryland publie and the Virginia public, but the 
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public beyond, north and south, which would be afforded a new 
avenue of travel, away from the congestion of traffic that obtains 
in Washington City. 

The legislation authorizing the bridge is simply in line with 
a great deal of legislation that has been enacted here which my 
friend and one or two other gentlemen have inveighed agalnst, 
but In my humble judgment, with deference to them, not upon 
any good ground. I am very pleased to say, in spite of what 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has remarked, that I have every 
reason to believe that this bridge is to be a very fine structure. 
As designed it was shown on the screen at the meeting held two 
or three weeks ago by the Park and Planning Commission in 
Constitution Hall in this city—the meeting addressed by Gov- 
ernor Ritchie of Maryland and Governor Pollard of Virginia— 
and it is really to be a thing of beauty, not interfering in any 
way with the cataract, being east of the cataract, built of con- 
crete and steel, and giving a splendid view of Great Falls. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. In just a moment. I repeat I am 
most happy to tell the House that unless the information I 
have received in the last few days is unreliable, the construction 
of the bridge is about to be undertaken and carried to comple- 
tion, and I am sure most substantial benefits will accrue not 
only to Virginia and Maryland, and the great public, north and 
south of those States, but to the people of Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Has the company been financed yet? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I hope so. From what I have 
heard 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The last I heard about it there were a 
few financial scalawags trying to sell these bonds in New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
hag expired, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from Wisconsin may have five addi- 
tional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I will say that I do not know any- 
thing about “scalawags” in connection with it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I said “financial scalawags.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia, The only man I know in connection 


with it, except the engineer, who is a very reliable man, is a 
high-class lawyer of this city, a man who served with distinc- 
tion in the World War, and who, I believe, holds or has held 
important positions in the American Legion of the District of 


Columbia. With him I have had virtually my own contact in 
respect to the matter, and from him I have received the infor- 
mation which I have just given the House. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, if the gentleman will yield, 
I would like to relate an experience in my own district which 
I think the gentleman from Wisconsin will regard as valuable. 
For many years, until three years ago, the only means of ingress 
and egress from Canada to Buffalo was by vessel or ferry. We 
built whay is known as the Peace Bridge between the two coun- 
tries, which is a toll bridge. The gentleman who constructed it 
made not one penny out of it. It reverts to the public as soon 
as paid for. We are about to build two other bridges to cost 
$13,000,000. I have no doubt that they will contain the same 
provisions. Our experience in New York, so far as the west end 
of it is concerned, is that we can not afford to wait for State or 
municipal government—much less the Federal Government—to 
build bridges for us at public expense. 

Our people are willing to finance them. Our people are 
patriotic and public-spirited enough to make the terms such that 
the public will really get the benefit from that method of con- 
struction—as much as they would from State or Federal con- 
struction. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If we accept the gentleman's 
logic, we should defeat this bill and let the private individuals 
raise the money, not only for the toll bridge but also for the 
great parkway for which under the bill we are asked to appro- 
priate $23,000,000 of public funds. I state frankly to the House 
that there was information presented to Congress before the 
private toll bridge bill extension was passed, but Members did 
nat pay much attention to it at that time. At the time the bill 
extending the time limit for beginning construction was being 
considered we had on the calendar a park bill similar to the 
one now under consideration, which bill was reported by the 
distinguished gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton], If you 
consult page 5086 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, March 2, 1929, 
second session of the Seyentieth Congress, you will find that it 
was clearly brought to the attention of Congress that this 
private toll bridge was a connecting link in the great parkway 
proposition inyolying millions of dollars from the Public 
‘Treasury. 
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At this time I desire to call attention of the Members, par- 
ticularly the new Members, to the necessity of watching private 
toll bridge bills which appear on the Private Calendar. In- 
vestigate the private toll bridges that have been authorized in 
the past and you will find that the people traveling over the 
highways built by public funds have expended for tolls in a 
few years more than the total cost of financing these bridges. 
In this National Capital, are we to have a magnificent memorial 
parkway costing upwards of $23,000,000, extending to both sides 
of the Potomac River, and then find that the people who pay 
the taxes to create such parkway who are traveling over it in 
both States will haye their automobiles containing their family 
stopped and be compelled to pay a toll to a private toll-bridge 
monopoly. 

I shall offer an amendment to repeal the authority granted 
the Great Falls Bridge Co. the right to construct a private toll 
bridge at or near Great Falls, 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment now close. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that debate on the amendment now close. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the committee amend- 
ment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to, 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the Clerk's desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 19, after the word “canal,” strike out the period and 
insert a colon, and the following: 

“ Provided, That the acquisition of any land in the Potomac River 
Valley for park purposes shall not debar or limit or abridge its use 
for such works as Congress may in the future authorize for the im- 
provement and the extension of navigation, including the connecting 
of the upper Potomac River with the Ohio River, or for flood control 
or irrigation or drainage, or for the development of hydroelectric 
power.” 


Mr. McDUIFIE, 
the amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment to 


Amendment to the amendment offered by Mr. McDurriz: At the 
end of the amendment add the following: 

Provided further, That in acquiring title to any land under the 
terms of this bill the title acquired by donation or otherwise shall 


be unconditional, indefeasible, and in fee simple.” 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I favor this bill 
and I favor the Dempsey amendment and, if agreeable to Mr. 
Cramton, the amendment offered by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. McDurriz] to the Dempsey amendment, because I 
believe there should be no mistake made by the Congress of 
the United States in passing this bill, and it should be under- 
stood that we will have the opportunity in the future for water- 
way and power development and for flood-coutrol purposes. 
When this amendment was practically agreed upon in the office 
of the Secretary of War by the representatives of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and of the Department of the Interior it 
was agreed that no one of these projects should have priority. 
The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CsamTon], in his speech 
to-day, mentioned that the parkway would have priority, but 
I want to specifically bring before the House the fact that if this 
bill is passed, there is no priority, and that waterways have the 
same rights as the parkway. For your information you must 
understand this, the parkway will be built first if the bill 
passes, and if the green grass is growing in the parkway and 
you come before Congress and ask permission to dig a canal 
through that green grass you are going to have some trouble, 
and we may as well understand it to-day. I want it to go in 
the Recoxp, and if Mr. Cramton wants to dispute it this is the 
time to do it, that if it is decided we want to make the con- 
nection between the Potomac and the Ohio Rivers, we will have 
the priority right to go through the parkway, whether it is 
finished or not finished. What is the use of our spending all 
of the money we are spending for inland waterways all over 
this country if we are going to have one of the connections that 
might be more important than any otber destroyed just because 
you want a playground in this city? I tell you, gentlemen, this 
is more serious than you think. 

This Congress, and probably the next or the next will not 
build this waterway, but no one knows to what extent this 
country will grow, no one knows the necessity that may arise 
under the high cost of transportation, We may want to de- 
velop this waterway. So, let us have an understanding to-day 
that the waterway has the same rights as the parkway. 
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In reference to the toll bridge, that is something I knew 
nothing about until to-day. I say this: I believe that the Con- 
gresy of the United States would fare better if it would build 
the bridge with the parkway, even if it cost another three or 
four million dollars. [Applause.] No one wants to go in his 
automobile from Mount Vernon to Great Falls and then be 
obliged to get out and pay toll. I think that is absurd. I 
did not know that was in the bill or I would have made a 
fight on it long ago. I understand it is not really in the bill 
but it is in connection with it, and I wish the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] would revise his bill and add 
to it enough money to build a free bridge. We do not want 
toll bridges on the line of driveways that we are going over 
for pleasure purposes. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Does not the gentleman think that the 
same thing would apply to the entrance to Mount Vernon? 
Should not the public be allowed to enter the grounds of Mount 
Vernon without charge? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is a thing I know nothing 
about. I am speaking for the waterway. Of course, we want 
to protect everything in this legislation, and we must protect 
this inland waterway, and I hope all of us will have a definite 
understanding that it has the Same right as the parkway. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, first with reference to the 
toll bridge, let me clarify the situation. I sympathize entirely 
with the position of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
ScuArer] in opposition to toll bridges. If this legislation that 
is now before the House had been passed two or three years 
ago, that toll-bridge situation could not have developed. It 
would have been our park, and we never would have permitted 
-a bill to go through for a toll bridge. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to make this statement, if the 
gentleman will permit. We have not even yet created the park, 
and so when a special bill came here authorizing the building 
of a toll bridge, we had no rights there established as yet and 
no way to provide for the building of a bridge by the Goyern- 
ment. However, we did safeguard it as much as we could. I 
offered an amendment at the time. The location and the plans 
for the bridge are subject to the approyal of this commission. 
That is as far as we could go. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Yes. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. And the tolls are subject to regulation by 
the Secretary of War? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Oh, yes; that is true. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. In just a moment. If this parkway is 
created, then if the Goyernment wants to take over that bridge 
and pay for it and make it a free bridge, that can be done and 
possibly would be done; but there is nothing in the bill as sug- 
gested by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILIAM E. HULL], 
and no responsibility on me for that toll bridge. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. In that law there is a pro- 
vision that Congress reserves the right to repeal the law, and 
I say to the gentleman from Michigan further, if he is in sym- 
pathy with us, the bridge has not been started, not a spade 
of dirt has been turned, and if you want to repeal that law 
you can do it on your bill, if you will accept such an amend- 
ment. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Oh, I do not want to get my bill into any 
more trouble than it is in now. Any time that Congress wants 
to repeal that bridge law, that is up to Congress. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It might get the gentleman’s 
bill out of trouble instead of getting it into trouble if he would 
offer an amendment to repeal that private toll bridge mon- 
st rosity. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Is it possible to put in the gentle- 
man’s bill at the present time enough money to build the bridge? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Not under the plan of this bill. Perhaps I 
have been too careful in safeguarding the Federal Treasury, but 
there can be no land purchased, no highway development in this 
park area until some State or locality says that it will pay half 
the cost; and I do not know of anybody that is going to pay half 
the cost of that bridge. I hope that gentlemen who favor the 
legislation before us will not complicate the situation by attempt- 
ing to repeal other laws that have been passed. 

As to the more important problems suggested by the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. WIIIHIAM E. Hur], I do not want any 
misunderstanding. An agreement was had at a meeting at 
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which I was not present and had no opportunity to be present, 
when the gentleman from Hlinois [Mr. WIIHIaN E. Hur] and 
the gentleman from New York [Mr. Dempsey], and the Secre- 
tary of War, and others were present. At that meeting the 
language that is now before us Was agreed upon. 

Now, I have given consideration to that language, I have 
had the advice of others, and the advice is to this effect, that 
the amendment that is now pending, offered by the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Dempsry], does not provide for waterway 
development, does not provide for power development or flood 
control, but it does make it clear that Congress is not neces- 
sarily closing the door, and that Congress in the future, whether 
5 years or 50 years or 100 years from now, will have to deter- 
mine what it thinks best. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
request? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I want to emphasize the fact that what we 
are to-day passing is not a waterway bill, not a navigation bill, 
not a flood-control bill, but a park bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But you are putting on limitations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. We are leaving it for Congress at a future 
time to authorize flood control or waterways or the utilization 
of power potentialities as such development becomes important 
and justified by the publie interest. 

I will be here speaking in behalf of the preservation of scenic 
beauties and against their destruction for power purposes, as 
I think the gentleman from Illinoigs-will be here insisting oh the 
urgency of waterway development, as he has a perfect right 
to do. Maybe he and I will not settle it. It will be for 
Congress to provide how much consideration will be given to 
one and how much will be given to the other. Mr. Wallace, 
the executive secretary of the engineer council, said they agreed 
that scenic beauties should have priority. That proposition 
meets with his approval. But that is his personal feeling, 
that we want to give the park areas priority. The amendment 
of the gentleman from New York leaves it open to the future. 
I do not want it to be understood that I am committed to a 
waterway development which, to my mind, may be fantastic, 
or to a power development that is not now a necessity, but 
might be 50 years from now. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Certainly. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. I understand the gentleman is willing to 
accept the amendment offered by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. DEMPSEY]? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. And that he is not willing to accept the 
amendment suggested by the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. The Attorney General never approves 
the purchase of land unless an absolute title is given to the 
Federal Government. That being true, there is no necessity 
of encumbering the bill with all these phrases and provisos 
that have been suggested. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I did not refer to the letter. 
When the letter was presented yesterday you emphasized the 
water rights. I want the Congress to understand that that is 
the agreement. We are satisfied to have the park go ahead, 
but we do not want words to be put in there providing that 
because the park is built no action will be taken as to water- 
ways. There should be an understanding that if you want to 
build a waterway it can be done, and there will be no priority. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If you want to build a waterway in the 
future, each Congress can decide the problem that comes to it. 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The gentleman from Illinois was evidently 
misled in thinking that to-day we are giving priority to the park 
proposition. He is mistaken about that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The park proposition is here definitely for 
your consideration. When it comes to power legislation or flood- 
control legislation or waterway legislation, which will interfere 
with a park at all, I hope they will not wipe out the beautiful 
scenery, but that will be up to Congress. 

Mr. MoDUFFIE. What is the harm of having Congress wait 
until the experts give us all the information we need? 

Mr, CRAMTON. In the first place, it is entirely unnecessary. 
We do not need a report from the Army engineers to tell us to 
preserve the palisades from blasting. We do not need a report 
from the Secretary of Agriculture to say that we want to pre- 
serve the scenery. We are discussing a park bill now. When 
it comes to waterway legislation, when that question comes up, 
it will be for Congress to act in the matter. 
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Mr. WINGO. 
minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] says that without 
the amendment of the gentleman from New York the Congress 
would have the right to amend; but I think Congress will have 
to expressly reserve the right, because two States will be inter- 
ested, The amendment reserves the right of Congress to amend 
hereafter on three phases—navigation, power, and flood control. 
Are not those the three? 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Yes; and irrigation. 

Mr, WINGO. I do not think you ought to go further. There 
may be extraordinary and unforeseen developments in the 
future, Fifty years ago you could not have anticipated the 
radio. Would it not be wise, in addition to the gentleman's 
amendment, to insert this language: The right of Congress to 
aiter or amend is hereby reserved"? Put that at the end of 
the bill. But if you do not do that, under the peculiar provisions 
of this bill, if it becomes necessary for public purposes to amend 
this act with respect to other matters other than those specific 
things that are provided in the proposed amendment, you would 
have to get the consent of Maryland and Virginia. I offer that 
suggestion to the gentleman from New York. 

Mr. DEMPSEY. The only other thing that water could be 
used for would be domestic purposes, and that would mean 
dvinking or bathing purposes. 

Mr. WINGO. I think perhaps 50 years from now there might 
be something else. It would uot do any harm, I suggest to the 
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Mr. Chairman, I ask leave to proceed for five 


gentleman, to provide that future Congresses should have the 
right to alter or amend as a general provision, or else you would 
by having named specific matters exclude all others under the 
well-known rule that the inclusion of one excludes the other, 

I see no possible objection to the amend- 


Mr. DEMPSEY. 
ment suggested. 

Mr. MeDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak to my amendment for just a few moments. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr, McDUFFIE. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, the gentleman from New York has suggested that 
the amendment I have offered might clarify the terms of this 
bill, in acquiring title to these lands. I believe the Department 
of Justice would agree and would suggest that this language 
should go in the bill—we should get an absolute title. In other 
words, a man might donate a part of his land for park purposes 
and be glad to do it because it might enhance the value of his 
adjacent lands. Then the next Congress which acts on this 
subject might 25 or 50 years from now 

Mr. DEMPSEY. Or might come next week. 

Mr. McDUFFIB. Or, as the gentleman from New York sug- 
gests, might come next week or next year—this next Congress 
might say, We need and will use this land for military or 
other purposes.“ Then the donor says, “No; I gave it to you 
for one purpose only—for a park.” This is a park bill. Its 
author calls it a park bill. Of course, it is no waterway bill; 
it is not a power bill. Nobody is here defending power trusts 
or waterways with this exception, that we do not want to pre- 
vent the full and complete development of this wonderful 
stream for commercial purposes along with its scenic beauties, 
which the engineers say is entirely possible. In other words, we 
want the possibility of commercial uses preserved. especially 
with reference to navigation and power, and in addition to that 
we want the scenic beauty preserved, all of which is possible. 

So why rush this bill through now? This Congress ought to 
know all of the possibilities involved in this region. It should 
not rush this bill through to-day, after we have allotted $180,- 
000 for a study of this stream. Our idea was not to legislate 
upon the development of this stream in any regard until that 
study was completed by the experts, and yet we come to-day, 
before they have completed their study and before a report is 
made, and are asked to pass a park bill which, as the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] says, takes priority and will 
interfere, unless Congress changes it in the future, with the 
development of the vast possibilities of navigation on the Poto- 
mac River. Therefore, I say, in view of the fact that the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILIA E. Hots] has gotten 
the whole truth from the gentleman from Michigan and says 
he is going to act accordingly, that I am going to act a little 
differently. Believing this bill is wrong, not in its purpose but 
in effect, with all of its loosely drawn provisions, as pointed 
out by the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. Ramsryer], I shall vote 
against it. 
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The amendment I have offered to the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York simply provides that in 
acquiring titles to land we shall get title in fee simple, so that, 
if we desire to devote the lands to other purposes—even if we 
want to sell them—the United States Government will have the 
right to do so. The sponsor of this legislation says this amend- 
ment is immaterial. If it be so, it can not hurt his bill. On 
the other hand, it will clarify his bill; and I submit it ought 
to become a part of the language of the bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the amendment to the amendment pro- 
posed by the gentleman from Alabama now pending before the 
committee? 

The CHAIRMAN, 

Mr. BANKHEAD., 
ation? 

The CHAIRMAN. It has been offered and read. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate on 
this amendment and amendments thereto do now close. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment to the 
amendment proposed by the gentleman from Alabama. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. McDurrirz) there were—ayes 83, noes 45. 

So the amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is now on the original 
amendment as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, my warm sympathy for the pur- 
poses of this bill may be a guaranty that the amendment I offer 
is not hostile to it. 

The CHAIRMAN. - The gentleman from Massachusetts offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Luce: Page 2, line 19, after the word 
“canal,” strike out the period and insert the words within the limits 
of said parkway.” 


Mr. LUCE. Mr. Chairman, as is quite evident, this is simply 
a clarifying amendment, and I understand is acceptable to the 
author of the bill. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Scharrer of Wisconsin: Add a new para- 
graph under section 1, paragraph (c): The act of April 21, 1928, 
authorizing the Great Falls Bridge Co., its successors and assigns, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Potomac River at 
or near Great Falls, is hereby repealed.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I submit a point of order 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the amendment 
is germane. If you read the title of this bill, it is wide and 
sweeping in character, creating a great national parkway on 
both sides of the Potomac River. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr, Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 
What is the point of order? 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is that the paragraph 
suggested by the gentleman from Wisconsin is not germane. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I would like to expand that a little, Mr. 
Chairman, It is not germane because the bill does not by its 
passage necessarily mean the buying of this particular area. 
There is nothing within this bill as to bridge construction, and 
I want to particularly direct the attention of the Chair to the 
fact that the bridge bill. referred to was a private bill, would 
have come up under a different calendar of the House entirely, 
and a bill for its repeal would be a private bill and would come 
up under a different calendar of the House, and it is not, there- 
fore, in order or germane to this public legislation. This is for 
the acquisition of land and not necessarily the land inyolved in 
the construction of the bridge. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
be heard on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. 

The section under consideration has one purpose, and that 
is the purchase of such lands in the State of Maryland and 
Virginia as are necessary and desirable for a park and parkway 
system of the National Capital in the environs of Washington. 
These lands are to become a part of the George Washington 


It is now pending. 
It has been formally read for consider- 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 


Mr. Chairman, I would like to 
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Memorial Parkway, if the bill is adopted, and to include the 
shores of the Potomac and adjacent land, The amendment of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin proposes to repeal an act per- 
taining to the construction of a toll bridge which has to do with 
an entirely different proposition, and is, therefore, outside the 
purpose of this section. 

The Chair, therefore, sustains the point of order. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I have been 
on my feet trying to obtain recognition to discuss the point of 
order. After a Member makes a point of order against an 
amendment and argues the point, if you are then going to pre- 
clude those who offered the amendment from explaining to the 
Chair the reasons why the amendment is in order, I do not 
believe it would be very good practice. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair would say that he had no dis- 
position, of course, to ignore the gentleman, always valuing his 
advice upon matters of points of order very highly, but the 
Chair has given the matter very careful consideration, and has 
made a ruling declaring that the point of order is sustained. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. LAGUARDIA: Page 3, line 22, after the word 
“ Potomac,” insert the words “and a free bridge across the Potomac 
at or near Great Falls.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, my amendment is very 
clear. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr, Chairman—— 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sorry; I haye begun my argument; 
the gentleman is too late. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. After I have explained my amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I understand it and have no objection to 
it. [Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from New York. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 

or 


Amendment by Mr. TREADWAY: Page 8, line 25, after the word 
“ Virginia,” strike out “or political subdivislons thereof or from other 
responsible sources.” 

Also on page 4, 
language, 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me that so long 
as the Federal Government is to lend its credit in order to 
purchase land in either the States of Virginia or Maryland, that 
we should deal directly with those Commonwealths. I see no 
reason why there should be inserted here the language which 
I offer an amendment to strike out. 

Why should the Federal Government deal with anything but 
the State to whom they are lending the money? This language 
would permit the Federal Government, acting through its 
agent, the Capital Park Commission, if in their judgment they 
see fit so to do, to deal with any county in Virginia or Mary- 
land. 

Now, the gentleman from Virginia, Mr. Moorn, for whose 
opinion we have such high regard, and whom we are sorry is 
not to continue as a Congressman after this Congress, stated 
on the floor a few moments ago, that the credit of one of these 
adjoining counties, namely Arlington, was practically exhausted. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman let me restate 
that? The resources of two counties are such that I did not 
think it was probable that they would be interested. 

Mr. TRHADWAY. The resources of the counties are such 
that probably they would not make an offer to enter into any 
transaction with the Federal Government, but we are permitting 
them to do so under the language of the bill. 

There is a provision further on in the bill which permits 
the Federal Government to pay all of the amount and look to 
the political subdivision to return the money. 

Mr. MANSFIELD, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Les. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that that one subdivision 
has the power to kill the bill? 

Mr. TREAD WAT. No; the States have it within their power 
to kill it, but this would permit advancing the money for the 
county which the gentleman from Virginia says has not much 
credit, and force us into that bargain. 

When we get down to the real facts of the case, of course, 
we know that the Parking and Planning Commission is Colonel 
Grant; he practically handles all these transactions. Although 


line 13, same language; also in line 19, same 
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we have the highest opinion of his judgment, nevertheless I 
submit that if the Federal Government is going to lend money 
to anybody it should be to the State itself and not with a 
county which by the admission of the Member representing it 
has not much credit. 

Therefore, I say that the language, “ or political subdivision 
thereof,” should be stricken out. 

I am offering it in connection with the subdivision A, and 
if adopted I will offer it where it occurs further on in the bill. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman’s amendment 
would kill the practical benefit of this part of the bill. We 
are much more certain of getting cooperation, possibly not from 
the counties but from planning or park areas that are being 
organized in the communities most interested in the develop- 
ment. The States of Virginia and Maryland are large States, 
and to what extent they will participate remains to be seen, 
though the governor of each State is actively interested. I 
fear the gentleman’s amendment would defeat this part of the 
bill, 

Mr. TREADWAY. May I ask the gentleman if the source 
to which he refers is in any way an organized or recognized 
body of any kind, or is it simply a group of people who have 
gotten together for the purpose of carrying out the purposes of 
this bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It says “or political subdivisions thereof.” 
That is a legal entity that may be created by the State for the 
purpose of acquiring and maintaining these park areas. It may 
be a county or some other subdivision, as in Maryland, where 
they created a metropolitan area adjacent to the District of 
Columbia. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman's argument 
is all the more reason why my amendment should be adopted. 
I had no idea that he would go below the county, but he is 
going into a group of people who get together for the purpose 
of putting this bill into effect. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. TreapwaAy] confines his attention altogether 
to counties; but, as the gentleman from Michigan has suggested, 
there are other subdivisions that might be in a position to 
raise money. There are the magisterial districts, as we call 
them, which are subdivisions of a county. I think it would be 
unfortunate to adopt the amendment, which certainly can not 
do any good and may do harm. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 2. Whenever it becomes necessary to acquire by condemnation 
proceedings any lands in the States of Virginia or Maryland for the 
purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act, such proceedings 
shall conform to the laws of the State affected in force at that time in 
reference to Federal condemnation proceedings. No payment shall be 
made for any such lands until the title thereto in the United States 
shall be satisfactory to the Attorney General of the United States. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Cramton: Beginning on page 6, in line 
25, after the word “act,” strike out the remainder of line 25 and all 
of line 1, on page 7, and line 2 up to and including the word “ proceed- 
ings” and insert in lieu thereof: “such acquisition shall be under and 
in accordance with the provisions of the act of August 1, 1888 (U. S. C., 
p. 1302, sec. 257).” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Instead of a reference to the laws of a State 
as to condemnation, my amendment makes it refer to the Fed- 
eral condemnation statute. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 4. There is hereby further authorized to be appropriated the sum 
of $16,000,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, out of any 
money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise appropriated, 
for the acquiring of such lands in the District of Columbia as are neces- 
sary and desirable for the suitable development of the National Capital 
park, parkway, and playground system in accordance with the provi- 
sions of the said act of June 6, 1924, as amended, except as in this 
section otherwise provided. Such funds shall be appropriated for the 
fiscal year 1981 and thereafter as required for the expeditious, eco- 
nomical, and efficient accomplishment of the purposes of this act and 
shall be reimbursed to the United States from any funds in the Treas- 
ury to the credit of the District of Columbia as follows, to wit: $1,000,- 
000 on the 30th day of June, 1931, and $1,000,000 on the 30th day of 
June each year thereafter until the full amount expended hereunder is 
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reimbursed, without interest. The National Capital Park and Planning 
Commission shall, before purchasing sny lands hereunder for playground 
purposes, request from the Commissioners of the District of Columbia a 
report thereon, 


Mr. WINGO. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Winco: Page 8, after line 8, insert a new 
section, to read as follows: 

“Sec. 5. The right of Congress to alter or amend this act is hereby 
reserved,” 


Mr. CRAMTON, I have no objection to that. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Arkansas. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Chairman, I have an 
amendment which I desire to offer, to add a new section, as 
follows: 


Provided, That no private toll bridge shall be built within the con- 
fines of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac 
from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to Great Falis. 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
on the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment, if 
the gentleman will send it to the desk, 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Chairman, while the gentleman from 
Wisconsin is writing his amendment may I suggest my point 
of order? First, it is not germane to the bill in any event, 
The bill has nothing to do with private toll bridges. Second, 
very clearly it is not germane at this place in the bill. The 
first part of the bill does make a reference to the George Wash- 
ington Memorial Parkway, and the first section of the bill not 
only carries a reference to the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway but it carries a reference to the erection of a certain 
bridge. 

The gentleman’s amendment, if in order at all, would have 
been In order at that place in the bill. We have completed our 
consideration of the section that has to do with the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway. We have gone through all of 
the bill and have just inserted a section with reference to the 
future right of amendment. I urge the point of order that it is 
not germane at this place in the bill, 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. And further, Mr. Chairman, I sug- 
gest that it is a mere reiteration in another form of an amend- 
ment ruled out of order a while ago. 

The CHAIRMAN, ‘The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Scuarer of Wisconsin: Add a new section: 
“ Provided, That no private toll bridge shall be built within the confines 
of the George Washington Memorial Parkway.” 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I respectfully 
submit that this amendment is In order. The bill has wide 
sweeping provisions for the development of a great parkway, 
and it is particularly in order in view of the fact that the 
LaGuardia amendment has been Incorporated, which refers to 
a bridge within the parkway. Furthermore, the act amending 
the original bill, the act granting the Great Falls Bridge Co. 
the right to erect this private toll bridge, was amended. That 
amendment also provided for donating to this bridge company 
certain lands on which to place the abutments to the bridge. 
Therefore my amendment is germane, and I would appreciate 
it if the gentleman who makes the point of order would with- 
draw it and let the House express its opinion on this proposi- 
tion, 

Mr, RAMSHYER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. I want to know whether under the bill this 
commission or any governmental authority has the power to 
construct a bridge or bridges across the Potomac, connecting the 
parkways on both sides of the river? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. My understanding of the La- 
Guardia amendment is that it gives them the full authority. 

Mr, SNELL, Yes; it gives them the full authority. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, If the bill is to construct a bridge, then 
certainly the amendment of the gentleman from Wisconsin is in 
order. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 


It might have been in order on another part 
of the bill, but not here, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
of the bill, 

Mr. SNELL. If the chairman has not made up his mind, I 
would like to be heard, 

The CHAIRMAN (Mr. Krerenam). 
to hear the gentleman. 


It is in harmony with the general object 


The Chair will be glad 
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Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, it seems to me this bill grants 
a very broad power to the Parking Commission, and provides 
for the construction of highways and approaches and bridges 
and all the land that comes within this general parkway area, 
as delineated in the pictures out in the corridor is under juris- 
diction and control of the commission. As the gentleman from 
Michigan [Mr. Cramton] admitted, it provides for a free bridge. 
If I had offered an amendment prohibiting a power plant, it 
would have been in order here, This is a limitation on the 
various things which Congress says it wants to be included in 
the park area. I think the amendment is entirely in order. It 
comes in as a separate section of the bill, and relates to the 
general features carried in the bill itself. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But the amendment of the gentleman re- 
lates to a matter dealt with in section 1. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. It seems to 
the Chair that the amendment now proposed by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin as a new section to the bill is in order. The 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin to the first 
section was clearly not germane to the language embodied in 
that section, and the Chair, under those circumstances, held 
that the amendment was not germane. In this instance the 
amendment is drawn differently and is offered as a new section 
to a bill that is very broad in its scope, embodying as it does 
several sections pertaining to various propositions, The Chair, 
therefore, overrules the point of order and holds the amendment 
germane, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I ask unani- 
mous consent to perfect my amendment. In my haste I framed 
it imperfectly. I wish to modify it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will read 
the perfected amendment offered by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SCHAFER], 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ScHarer of Wisconsin: At the end of 
the bill add a new section as follows: Sec. 6. That no private toll 
bridge shall be built within the confines of the George Washington 
Parkway.” . 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition 
to the amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recog- 
nized. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Chairman, I hope the House 
will reject the amendment. As I said a few moments ago, there 
was authority given by an act of the last Congress to construct 
a toll bridge, and that bridge, I am informed, is now about to 
be constructed. 

If the bridge should be built, the Government will have no 
difficulty in taking it over and using it as a free bridge, 

On the other hand, nobody can forecast how long it will take 
to carry out the project contemplated by this bill. It may be 
years. Meanwhile there will be no method of travel across the 
Potomac River at or near the Falls. Is there any justice in 
defeating the efforts of the Maryland and Virginia public to 
have provided a means of communication between those States 
across the river, even if it be a toll bridge, pending the un- 
certainty as to when this bill, should it become a law, will 
be carried into effect and a free bridge constructed? 

This is nothing more nor less than a renewal of the effort 
made by the gentleman from Wisconsin in the last Congress to 
defeat the bill authorizing the construction of the bridge. 
That bill was passed and then repassed, providing for a bridge 
across the river at the point in question. It seems clear that 
the public interest will not be served by adopting the gentle- 
man's amendment. If his amendment, on the contrary, is re- 
jected, the public interest can not suffer at all, because when the 
time arrives the whole matter is going to be in the discretion of 
the Government and there can be a free bridge instead of a 
toll bridge. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Congress is asked to appropriate from 
$25,000,000 to $50,000,000 for this parkway, and those people 
who own the toll bridge will be the beneficiaries of it. Will 
not this be an entirely different situation from what was stated 
before? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No; it will not be a new situation. 
No new situation has been created. The situation will not be 
changed until this new legislation goes into effect, and heaven 
only knows when anything will be done in execution of its pur- 
pose so far as Maryland and Virginia are concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are we legislating to-day for a great 
publie park for the benefit of the public or are we legislating 
to furnish profit to the owners of the toll bridge? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. It was not necessary for the gen- 
tleman to ask that question. I have already stated that this 
proposed legislation is not in any case going to inure to the 
benefit of a private bridge company, because when it becomes 
certain that the thing contemplated by the bill is done, it will 
be equally certain that the publie will acquire the ownership of 
that bridge. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
man yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. No. The gentleman who has asked 
me to yield is known to have persistently opposed all private 
toll bridges. 

Mr. MANSFIELD. Is it not a fact that private interests 

have already gone to considerable expense under this former 
act? 
Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As my friend from Texas says, 
and it is a good suggestion, private interests have already in- 
curred expense. The bridge company has made its plans, has 
employed its engineers, has submitted the whole matter to the 
War Department, has gotten a permit, and, as I am informed, 
has secured the money, and is about to begin construction. 
Yet forsooth, here now, on the urgent appeal of the gentleman 
from Wisconsin, who has been a relentless foe of the bridge, 
t-e House is asked to support his amendment and destroy the 
possibility almost, certainly during all of my time and the time 
of many gentlemen whom I am facing and perhaps a much 
longer time, of the construction of this means of crossing the 
river. And we are asked to support the amendment without 
knowing who is to bear the expense of building a free bridge. 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate on this amendment close in five minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this amendment close in five 
minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I wish the 
Chair would advise me when I have consumed two minutes, I 
do not want to repeat the argument I have advanced on the 
floor of the House a few minutes ago. This is the case of the 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 


people of the United States against a private toll bridge mo- 
nopoly. We are voting many millions of dollars, $23,000,000, 
in this bill, for a great parkway system in the Nation’s Capital. 
It would be terrible to send out to the country the news that 
we are voting many millions of the people’s money for this great 
parkway and at the same time that we vote down an amend- 
ment which merely prohibits a private toll bridge within the 


confines of said parkway. Let this private toll bridge monopoly 
erect their bridge outside the confines of this parkway if they 
still desire to build it. 

I believe the sentiment of this House is in favor of my amend- 
ment and I will not unduly burden you at this late hour with 
further argument. I rest the case of the American people 
against the private toll bridge monopolistic monstrosity on its 
merits, [Applause.] 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin and Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri 
rose. 

The CHAIRMAN. There are four minutes of the five minutes 
remaining, and the Chair recognizes the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. COOPER]. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I appreciate the 
importance of this proposition. I dislike exceedingly to oppose 
anything advocated by the very distinguished gentleman, my 
good friend from Virginia, Judge Moors. There is no man in 
the House for whom I have a higher regard; but here is a propo- 
sition that seems to me, with all respect to him, to be absolutely 
without excuse or justification, We are asked to spend out of 
the money of the taxpayers of the United States more than 
$20,000,000 to construct a magnificent parkway in memory of 
the world’s foremost man, George Washington [applause], and 
at the same time we are asked to permit a private corporation 
to put a bridge within this park and make travelers pay tolls 
to go from one side of it to the other. 

One of the most instructive, beautiful drives in the world, 
when these contemplated improyements have all been perfected, 
will be the drive from the Capitol, through the Mall, past the 
great Monument to Washington, past the majestic Memorial to 
Lincoln, up the river to the Falls, across the bridge and down 
on the other side, past Arlington, to Mount Vernon. More 
than any other road in all the world it will teach true patriot- 
ism and thrill the hears of lovers of liberty. 

Thousands of automobiles will go over that bridge on Sun- 
days, hundreds will go over it on every other day. The gentle- 
man from Missouri told us during the last session of Congress 
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about one bridge that took in more than $100,000 last year in 
tolls; and yet we are asked to spend millions of the money of 
the taxpayers for the construction of a splendid memorial park, 
and then, within it, to permit a private company to erect a 
bridge and, as I have said, to charge tolls for crossing from 
one side of the park to the other. 1 am against that proposi- 
tion, and shall yote for the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I simply want to tell the gentle- 
man that there is in the law providing for the erection of a toll 
bridge at Great Falls a clause which provides that nobody can 
take it over for 20 years. If I am wrong I ask to be corrected. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They will not be able to sell any bonds 
now. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. All time bas expired. The question is on the 
amendment offered by the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Under the rule the committee rose; and the Speaker having 
resumed the chair, Mr. Keronam, Chairman of the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that 
that committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 26) 
for the acquisition, establishment, and development of the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway along the Potomac from 
Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great Falls, and to 
provide for the acquisition of lands in the District of Columbia 
and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite to the com- 
prehensive park, parkway, and playground system of the Na- 
tional Capital, and had directed him to report the same back 
to the House with sundry amendments, with the recommenda- 
tion that the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as 
amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. The previous question having been ordered 
under the rule, is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? 
If not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the bill. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
RAMSEYER) there were—ayes 199, noes 24. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa demands the 
yeas and nays. As many as favor taking this vote by the yeas 
and nays will rise and stand until counted. [After counting.] 
Thirteen Members have risen, not a sufficient number. 

So the yeas and nays were refused, and the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr. Exxiorr, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

STATE FAIRS 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my own remarks briefly on the State fair. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Nebraska? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Speaker, there appeared in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of January 29 a statement by my friend, the gen- 
tleman from Texas, Mr. SUMNERS, a statement relative to the 
rank of attendance among the several State fairs of the great 
agricultural States. 

Attention was called to the absence of his imperial State of 
Texas as one of the contenders for leadership among the State 
fairs. If Texas is properly classified among the other States 
as a State-fair State then its attendance leads them all. How- 
ever, the list from which I used figures in a speech made by 
me on the floor of the House on January 27, regarded as official, 
did not include the State of Texas. 

An examination of the bibliography of the Texas Fair obtain- 
able from the Congressional Library reveals these facts: The 
State of Texas does not appear to exercise any supervision or 
control over the magnificent exposition annually held in the 
city of Dallas; neither does the State contribute anything 
toward its conduct or upkeep, as is generally the case in other 
State fairs of the West. 

Further, the grounds oceupied by the Texas fair is used as a 
Dallas park for 11 months of the year, under the control of 
the city. During that month a fair or exposition is held for a 
period of about 16 days, or double the time of Western State 
fairs. 

Referring to my second table giving the rank of State-fair 
States as to attendance by the inhabitants thereof, if Texas 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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were qualified for the class, on a basis of attendance for 1929 
it would show attendance of 228 out of every thousand popula- 
tion, 1920 census, which would give it second rank, Nebraska 
retaining first in that classification, 

I desire to acknowledge the exalfed rank of Texas in her 
lovely women, her distinguished lawyers, divines, and statesmen, 
which includes my friend SumnNexs. I recognize her primacy 
in the value of her agriculture products for 1929 in my mildly 
criticized speech of January 27, 1930. 

If Texas can qualify as to class among the State-fair States, 
her leadership will be gracefully acknowledged. But my friend 
will remember the rule of the track prevailing wherever 
racing is had that you must qualify for class before entering 
the contest, and all “ringers barred,” 

FLOOD CONTROL 


Mr. SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the subject of 
flood control. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr, SHORT of Missouri. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I was tremendously tnterested this morning in the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop], not 
only because I am a member of the Fiood Control Committee of 
the House but more specifically because a large part of my dis- 
trict and thousands of my constituents are directly and vitally 
affected by the flood waters of the Mississippi River and some 
of its tributaries, 

At some future time I trust I may have the privilege of ad- 
dressing the House at greater length on the subject of flood 
control and development of inland waterways, which I believe 
to be the most important domestice economic problem now con- 
fronting the American people. 

My only reason for rising now is to corroborate and empha- 
size, if possible, what our Hoosier friend has forcibly told us 
and to inform the Members of this body that what the Wabash 
and White Rivers have done to Indiana, the St. Francis and 
Black Rivers have done to southeast Missouri and northeast 
Arkansas, This only goes to show that the problem of flood 
control is a national and not a local one and the Seventieth 
Congress should forever be commended for making the Federal 
Government assume the responsibility in attempting to prevent 
these recurring disasters, 

We all have read the sad story of the present tragic conditions 
in these flooded areas. Only last Friday morning the Washing- 
ton Times carried on its front page the picture of one of the 
150 families driven from their homes in Dunklin County, Mo., 
after breaks in the St. Francis River levees. Over 200,000 acres 
of the most fertile farm lands, unsurpassed in their productivity, 
are under water in the St. Francis Basin. Five thousand suffer- 
ing people have been made fugitives, driven reluctantly from 
their homes. Much of the corn and cotton in the flelds is a 
complete loss. Houses have been washed away with personal 
belongings, livestock has been destroyed. The chilly blasts of 
winter have only added to the general woe. Human life has 
been lost and everywhere placed in jeopardy within these 
flooded areas, The picture is black but not overdrawn. It is 
impossible to exaggerate the indescribable suffering, the 
wretched misery, the blighted hopes, the terrifying horror that 
follow in the wake of such a catastrophe. The situation in 
parts of my district is worse to-day than in the great flood of 
1927. The good people of Dunklin, Butler, and other counties 
in southeast Missourl, along with those in other sections of our 
great Republic, have put their life energy and life sayings into 
the development of these farm lands and the building of peace- 
ful homes only to see it all washed suddenly away. 

Mr. Speaker, the reoccurrence of such a tragedy can be and 
must be prevented. But the problem is too big to be locally and 
satisfactorily handled. It is national in its scope, and unless 
the Federal Government gives immediate aid there can be no 
relief for these unfortunate but worthy citizens, 

GHORGE WASHINGTON MEMORIAL PARKWAY 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five legislative days within which to ex- 
tend their own remarks on the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent that all Members may have five legislative days 
in which to extend their own remarks on the bill just passed. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SPROUL of Illinois. Mr. Speaker, I am supporting this 
bill, and I congratulate my good friend and colleague, Repre- 
sentative Cramron, of Michigan, for introducing it, because it 
is a sound business proposition and promotes patriotism. From 
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my own personal observation I can assure you, my colleagues, 
because I saw in my home city 37,000 acres in forest reserves 
bought at the rate of $100 to $150 an acre which is worth to-day 
at least $1,000 an acre. I have seen small parks established all 
over the city of Chicago, and wherever we put in a small park, 
a playground, and a swimming pool I have seen a direct result 
in happier and better citizens which no amount of money could 
buy. And I can tell you, too, that our great and good friend, the 
late Martin B. Madden, one of the most careful men regarding 
expenditure of the people’s money to ever sit in Congress, if he 
were here to-day would say this same thing, because we have 
talked it over together many times. It is a fitting memorial to 
him that swimming pools are being built in various parts of the 
National Capital, as he planned as a result of the demonstration 
given in Chicago. 

I am supporting this bill because I feel very confidently that 
my home people and the people of the whole country are willing 
to take every cent of this $23,000,000, or several times that 
amount if necessary, entirely from the Federal Treasury to 
beautify and give a proper setting to the Capital City. But 
the biggest part of the appropriation which this bill authorizes 
will be returned to the Treasury at the rate of $1,000,000 a 
year for 16 years from District of Columbia revenues, and the 
other $7,000,000 calls for expenditure of more than that amount 
by the States of Virginia and Maryland within their own bor- 
ders to give a proper scenic, landscaped setting to our Capital 
tity to delight the eye and be enjoyed as a recreational area 
by visitors from my State and your State and every part of the 
world. 

I must support this bill to be consistent, because six years 
ago—and I say it proudly—I helped to pass the bill designed to 
preserve some of the remaining areas about the Capital which 
were rapidly being despoiled by crowded real estate and indus- 
trial developments, and which were considered essential for 
rounding out the park and playground system for the Wash- 
ington of the future. With this legislation my dear friend 
Martin Madden was in hearty sympathy. We created the 
National Capital Park and Planning Commission six years ago 
to develop a comprehensive, consistent, and coordinated plan of 
parkway development. The measure before us to-day is one 


of the most Important features of their program. 
I must support this bill, because six years ago I helped to 


inaugurate this businesslike program of conservation, and last 
week as a member of the Rules Committee I helped to report 
out a rule giving this legislation preferential consideration, 
believing, as I most sincerely do, that it is real business economy 
and a wise expenditure of the people’s money for something 
which they will enjoy and applaud. 

Congressman Cram Ton has explained much better than I could 
what this bill does in preserving the natural beauties and the 
historic stretch along the Potomac River, making a matchless 
palisade drive available for the people of my district and yours, 
which touches the principal shrines of the Father of his Coun- 
try—his home and burial place, the Capital City he founded, 
his early engineering projects. 

Mr. Cramton has touched on the opposition of the power- 
development interests. As an ageing man, who has climbed 
the hill of life, stood on the hill top and gazed toward the 
horizon, who has seen a great city grow and become congested, 
as one now walking In the valley and somewhat removed 
from the turmoil of the crowded marts of trade and the 
scramble of many people, may I leave with you a thought? 
This Capital City, designed to be the most wonderful in the 
world, which President Coolidge said we must make a “ soul 
city,” and to the development and beautification of which 
President Hoover says we must give our best efforts, is but a 
century and a quarter old. It has many centuries to live and 
expand. It has already grown far beyond the original “10 
miles square.” It must not be crowded. Now is the time to 
safeguard the future by providing breathing spaces, parkways, 
and recreation grounds. It is the greatest thing we can do 
for the Capital of the future, 

That young poet hero of the World War, who “sleeps where 
poppies blow” in Flanders Field, has given to ages yet to 
come one great thought—‘“ Only God can make a tree.” God 
has given to various parts of our country rich deposits of gold 
and silver and iron and phosphate and what not. To other 
localities He has given scenery matchless in its grandeur, as 
each of our great national parks, distinctively individual in its 
chief characteristics, so plainly testifies. 

God has given to Washington, the Nation’s Capital, a gorge 
and Great Falls on the Potomac, with palisades along either 
bank, which world travelers assure us can not be matched 
anywhere in all creation. That is God's gift to us, but not to 
us alone, it is for posterity. We are the custodians for a 
brief time. This beauty, which the hand of man can not dupli- 
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ente, must not be despofled by the hand of man. It is our trust 
to hold this beauty inviolate as a heritage for the future gen- 
erations. Succeeding generations may build greater buildings, 
but we know that they can never build anything as beautiful 
as the gorge and Great Falls of the Potomac, which we here 
to-day pledge ourselves to preserve for our children's children 
in generations yet unborn. 

Mr. GLOVER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I am opposed to H. R. 26 to provide for a parkway along 
the Potomac River and authorizing an appropriation of $7,000,000 
of money from the Public Treasury and loaning to the District of 
Columbia $12,000,000 without interest, to be paid back within a 
period of 12 years, $1,000,000 to be refunded each year. Not 
only that, but since the bill has been under consideration, a fur- 
ther provision has been added to it to build a free bridge across 
the Potomae that will cost in all probability not less than 
$10,000,000. You are just about completing the Lincoln Me- 
morial Bridge at a cost of around $15,000,000. 

Not only that, when this park is established it will cost $250,- 
000 per year to maintain it. 

The money being spent for this purpose is the money gathered 
in taxes from the entire people of the United States. I am not 
willing to yote to spend the people’s money in this way, and shall 
not do so. There are so many ways this could be used to develop 
this great Nation of ours. There are very few post- office build- 
ings in the smaller towns and county seats and there is a great 
need for one in each county. It would be economy to build them 
and save the rent the Government is now paying with this 
money spent this way. 

It could be spent in aid of the rural schools of the States and 
give each boy and girl in the rural districts a chance to secure 
a good education, and bring a fine return from the money. 
Money spent in parks gives no income whatever and one must 
spend more money each year to keep them up. 

There are many of our soldier boys now denied compensation 
on account of some technicality in the law that are in dire need 
of help, and if this money was spent for their relief and that 
of their families it would be well spent. I hope to see the law 
amended before the close of this session so that no worthy vet- 
eran will be denied that which is justly due him. 

If it was found to be wise to make a vast area of the lands into 
a park, before any bill is passed to make the area into a park 
options should be taken in advance so that the land speculators 
eould not, as will likely be done in this case, acquire the lands 
not now owned by them and sell them to the park commission 
at an unreasonable price. There is no limit in this bill as to 
what the bridge is to cost. It might cost ten or twelve millions 
of dollars. No individual would do business in this loose man- 
ner, nor should we permit it to be done on the part of the Goy- 
ernment. 

We are to-day collecting every kind of tax imaginable—in- 
heritance tax, income tax, tariff tax, privilege tax, license tax, 
and every other kind that could be thought of. 

The power to tax is the power to destroy. Money not needed 
for the necessary expenses of the Government should be left in 
the pockets of the people. 

People living in the United States are willing to be taxed to 
support a great Government like ours, but they are not willing 
to have it spent in this way. 

There are about 130,000,000 of people in the United States 
and at least 124,000,000 of them will never see this park or 
eross this bridge. Then, I ask you, why they should be taxed 
for it and have their money spent in this way? 

Mount Vernon, the home of George Washington, the first Pres- 
ident of the United States, is to be a part of this park. Mount 
Vernon is now cared for and managed by the Mount Vernon 
Association of our noble women. Be it said to their credit, 
they have kept it well and preserved its beauty to this good day, 
and it is my desire that they and their daughters to follow 
after them, should forever care for it and keep it as it is now 
kept. 

When I go out there and stand at the foot of the tomb of this 
great man—the Father of our Country—I almost feel that I am 
on holy ground. 

When I think of the great Government that he established, 
having due regard for the people that were to be taxed to carry 
it on, I am made to wonder, if he could come back to earth 
to-day, what he would think of the extravagant Government 
you have set up for and instead of the Government of economy 
established by him. 

More money will be spent on this park and in the building of 
this free bridge over the Potomac in the next 12 years than was 
spent for the expenses of this Government the first 12 years of 
its existance. 

You in the majority party can pass any legislation that you 
want passed and could defeat any that should not be passed, 
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and the responsibility is yours. You will be called to account 
at no far-distant day for such legislation as this. 
LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. Doverass of Massachusetts, for three days, on account 
of important business. 

Mr. Dtm (at the request of Mr. Mares), indefinitely, on 
account of illness. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o’clock and 27 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Friday, 
January 31, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of commit- 
tee hearings scheduled for Friday, January 31, 1930, as reported 
to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill, 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
COMMITTED ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTED No. 1 
(10 a. m.) 


To make the Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem 
(H. R. 14 and H. J. Res. 47). 


COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTER ON 
POLICE AND FIREMEN 


(10 a. m.) 

To fix the salaries of officers and members of the Metropolitan 
police force and the fire department of the District of Columbia 
(H. R. 5713). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD wan VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War. veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 7825). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, HTC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker’s table and referred as follows: 

295. A letter from the Acting Secretary of the Navy, trans- 
mitting draft of a proposed bill to provide for the modernization 
of the United States Naval Observatory at Washington, D. G.; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 

296. A letter from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting 
letter from the Secretary of State transmitting report of an 
accumulation of papers which are not needed in the transaction 
of public business and have no permanent value or historical 
8 to the Committee on Disposition of Useless Executive 

apers. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. H.R. 
185. A bill to amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, 
as amended; with amendment (Rept. No. 565). Referred to the 
House Calendar, 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 8287. A bill granting the consent of Congress 
to the State Highway Commission of Virginia to maintain a 
bridge already constructed across the Shenandoah River in 
Clarke County, Va., United States Route No. 50; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 566). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8705. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 567). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merece. H. R. 8706. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Pecatonica River at or near Freeport, III.; with 
amendment (Rept. No. 568). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATH BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. KNUTSON: Committee on Pensions. H. R. 9323. A bill 
granting pensions and increase of pensions to certain soldiers 
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and sailors of the Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain 
soldiers and sailors of wars other than the Civil War, and to 
widows of such soldiers and sailors; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 563). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. CHRISTGAU: Committee on Claims. H. R. 2646. A bill 
for the relief of Alfred Harris; without amendment (Rept. No. 
564). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8393) for 
the relief of Charles G. Mettler, and the same was referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 8 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. KNUTSON; A bill (H. R. 9323) granting pensions 
and increase of pensions to certain soldiers and sailors of the 
Regular Army and Navy, etc., and certain soldiers and sailors 
of wars other than the Civil War, and to widows of such sol- 
diers and sailors; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9824) to dedicate for street 
purposes a portion of the old post-office site at Wichita, Kans. ; 
to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 

By Mr. HASTINGS; A bill (H. R. 9325) to authorize the 
United States Veterans’ Bureau to pave the road running north 
and south, immediately east of and adjacent to Hospital No. 
90, at Muskogee, Okla., and to authorize the use of $4,950 of 
funds appropriated for hospital purposes, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. KNUTSON: A bill (EL R. 9326) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to carry into effect provisions of the conven- 
tion between the United States and Great Britain to regulate 
the rei of Lake of the Woods, concluded on the 24th day of 
February, 1925,” approved May 22, 1926, as amended; to the 
Committee on Foreign Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9327) authorizing the Red Lake Band 
of Chippewa Indians, in the State of Minnesota, to file suit 
in the Court of Claims, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. RANKIN; A bill (H. R. 9328) authorizing the appro- 
priation of $2,500 for the erection of a tablet or marker at 
Dancing Rabbit, In Noxubee County, Miss., to commemorate 
the signing of the treaty of Dancing Rabbit Creek between the 
United States and the Choctaw Indians on September 27, 1830; 
to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9329) to provide for the 
publication of the Columbia Historical Society records, and for 
other purposes: to the Committee on Printing. 

By Mr. BACHARACH: A bill (H. R. 9330) to supplement and 
amend an act entitled “An act to codify, revise, and amend the 
laws relating to the Judiciary” (act of Mar. 3, 1911, ch. 231), 
and known a sthe Judicial Code, and to limit the jurisdiction of 
district and circuit courts in certain cases; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. McCLINTIOC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9331) 
creating the United States board of affairs; to the Committee 
on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: A bill (H. R. 9332) relative to the 
fees of clerks of court in naturalization proceedings; to the 
Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. GUYER: A biil (H. R. 9333) for the relief of volun- 
teer officers and soldiers in the volunteer service of the United 
States who served in the Philippine Islands beyond the period 
of their enlistment, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on War Claims. 

By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9334) to provide for the 
study, investigation, and survey, for commemorative purposes, 
of the battle fleld of Saratoga, N. X.; to the Committee on Mili- 
tary Affairs. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 9835) to establish in the 
Department of the Interior a national reclamation control serv- 
lee, to provide aid to the States and their political subdivisions 
in the construction of improvements for the purpose of flood pre- 
vention, drainage, and irrigation, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. KVALE: A bill (H. R. 9336) to provide for the im- 
mediate paynrent to veterans of the face value of their adjusted- 
service certificate; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

By Mr. SNELL: Resolution (H. Res. 141) to authorize the 
Committee on Banking and Currency to investigate chain and 
ee banking, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
tules, 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 9337) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Mary L. Frey; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 8 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9338) granting a pension to Angeline John- 
son; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9339) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary M. Conner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9340) granting a pension to Samantha A. 
Broszt; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9341) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria J. Pastorius; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9342) granting a pension to Daisy Barnett; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9343) making Nancy J. Litman eligible to 
receive the benefits of the civil service retirement act; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9344) for the relief of Richard J. Slater; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 9345) granting a pension to 
Mary Hoyt and seven dependent children; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9346) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Florence H. Neff; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCHANAN: A bill (H. R. 9347) for the relief of 
Sidney J. Lock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9348) to amend an act entitled An act to 
recognize the high public service rendered by Major Walter 
Reed and those associated with him in the discovery of the cause 
and means of transmission of yellow fever,” approved February 
28, 1929, by including Roger P. Ames among those honored by 
said act; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9349) for the relief of the Farmers State 
Bank, Georgetown, Tex.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9350) granting an increase 
of pension to Hugh M. Solomon; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9351) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary Peifer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 9352) granting a pension to 
Rowena Grice; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. IRWIN: A bill (H. R. 9353) for the rellef of William 
T. Stiles; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9854) for the relief of Okaw Dairy Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9355) for the relief of Al Weaver; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9356) granting an increase 
of pension to Shiloh Sally; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9357) grant- 
ing a pension to Samuel B. Jenkins; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. MoCORMICK of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9358) grant- 
ing a pension to Clara Shatlain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (II. R. 9359) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth C. Hague; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9360) granting an increase of pension to 
Adaline McAnaney; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9361) for 
the relief of William H. Baldwin; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. PURNELL: A bill (H. R. 9362) for the relief of 
Charles E. Dern; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9363) granting an increase of pension to 
Gertrude Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 9364) conferring jurisdiction 
upon the Court of Claims of the United States to hear, adjudi- 
cate, and render judgment on the claim of Hazel L. Fauber, as 
administratrix cum testamento annexo, under the last will and 
testament of William Harrison Fauber, deceased, against the 
United States, for the use or manufacture of inventions of 
William Harrison Fauber, deceased; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. TIMBERLAKE: A bill (H. R. 9365) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Bronislawa Wypiewski; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9366) granting a pension to Mary Murphy; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 9367) granting an increase 
of pension to Orpha H. Lawton; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. YON: A bill (H. R. 9368) for the relief of James 
Russell Davis, Jr.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9369) granting an increase 
of pension to Clara F. Woods; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 


— PETITIONS, ETO. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

8797. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of residents of the Ohio 
Soldiers and Sailors’ Home, Erie County, Ohio, urging support 
of legislation extending the provisions of the World War act of 
1924; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3798. Also, memorial of city council of Tiffin, Ohio, urging 
enactment of legislation for relief of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3799. By Mr. BECK: Petition of Thomas McNally and 53 


others, citizens of Philadelphia, urging increased rates of pen- | 


sion to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3800. Also, petition of Thomas W. Clark and 25 others, citi- 
zens of Philadelphia, to extend the date of service-connected 
disability allowance to January 1, 1930, to allow the benefits 
of compensation to disabled veterans of the World War who 
developed active tuberculosis prior to January 1, 1930; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3801. By Mr. BRIGGS: Resolution of Galveston Rotary Club 
of Galveston, Tex., opposed to chain banking; to the Committee 
on Banking and Currency. 

8802. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of John H. Fergueson, 
Camden, Tenn., and other residents of Benton County, Tenn.; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3803. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of John E. Hughes and 50 
other citizens of Mendota, III., asking for early passage of 
House bill 2562, prov iding for increased rates of pensions to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 


8804. Also, petition of Everett Leonard and 70 other citizens 
of Sycamore, III., asking for speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 


Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3805. Also, petition of Joseph Gatiss and 122 other citizens of 
Earlville, III., asking for speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3806. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by F. S. 
Foster, John Quinn, and 58 others of Alameda County, Calif., 
urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting increased pen- 
sion to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3807. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of all Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

3808. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of C. A. Brune and 24 
other citizens of Zion, III., indorsing House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476, providing increased pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3809. Also, petition of John C. Streit and 77 other citizens of 
Chicago, III., indorsing House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, 
providing increased pensions for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3810. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 59 residents of 
Niagara County, N. X., urging speedy consideration and passage 
of House biil 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3811. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of Lake County, 
Fla., in behalf of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3812. Also, petition of citizens of Hillsborough County, Fla., 
in behalf of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

3813. Also, petition of citizens of Eustis, Fla., 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; 
Pensions. 

8814. Also, petition of citizens of Sarasota, Fla., in behalf of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

8815. By Mr. EATON of Colorado; Petition signed by 22 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for the passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3810. Also, petition signed by 83 voters of Denver, Colo., peti- 
tioning for the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


in behalf of 
to the Committee on 
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3817. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of H. L. Cherryholmes and 93 
other indorsers, for the purpose of securing speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the period of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3818. By Mr. GIFFORD: Petition of the clerk of the city of 
New Bedford, Mass., urging Congress to enact House Joint Reso- 
lution 167, directing the President of the United States to 
proclaim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski's memorial 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3819. By Mr. GOODWIN: Petition of A. B. Belling and 96 
other residents of Finlayson, Minn., requesting and urging favor- 
able consideration for immediate legislation for an inerease in 
pension of Union veterans of the Civil War, an increased 
amount of pension to those veterans requiring aid and attend- 
ance, an increased amount for the veterans totally blind, and 
also an increase in the amount of pension of every Civil War 
widow ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8820. Also, petition of John U. Grow, Theodore O. Zieman, 
and 61 other residents of Princeton, Minn., requesting and urg- 
ing favorable consideration of Senate bill 476 and House Dill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
period of the Spanish-American War, and petitioning Congress 
to use every endeavor to enact this legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8821. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of a few residents of King 
County, indorsing the Spanish War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3822. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 35 citizens 
of Hdmunds, N. Dak., urging that immediate steps be taken to 
bring to a yote a Civil War pension bill, in order that relief 
may be accorded to needy and suffering veterans and widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3823. By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by 125 nden of 
Fort Lyon, Colo., urging the passage of a bill to increase the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

8824, Also, petition signed by 100 residents of Pueblo, Colo., 
urging the passage of a bill to increase the pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3825, By Mr. HICKEY : Petition of August C. Groll and other 
citizens of Elkhart, Ind., urging the early passage of a bill 
increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8826. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of James Kennedy and 36 
other residents of Branch County, Mich., relative to increase of 
pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3827. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3828. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens 
of Aberdeen, Wash., urgilig passage of increased pension meas- 
ures for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

3829. Also, petition of citizens of South Bend, Wash., appeal- 
ing for passage of legislation to provide increased pension bene- 
fits to Spanish War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8830. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of Rufus Adamson and 
other residents of Clermont County, in the sixth congressional 
district of Ohio, urging the passage of House bill 2562, to in- 
crease the rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8831. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition signed by W. I, LaRue, 
Blanchard Haward, and 21 other citizens of Henderson, Ky., 
urging passage of legislation providing for increased rates of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3832. By Mr. KOPP: Petition of Walter W. Stimpson, of Fort 
Madison, Iowa, and many other citizens of that city, urging 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to increase 
the pensions of all Spanish-American soldiers; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

8833. Also, petition of George C. Woods, of Fairfield, Iowa, 
and many other citizens of Jefferson County and Henry County, 
Iowa, urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War 
soldiers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3834. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of E. Martin and 64 other 
residents of Olivia, Minn., urging speedy passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3835. By Mrs. LANGLEY: Petition of Abraham L. Farler, 
Dan Shepherd, Rachel Shepherd, and 52 other citizens of Perry 
County, Ky., urging speedy consideration and the passage of 
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Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for the men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

3836. By Mr. LINTHICUM: Petition of DeCourey W. Thom, 
Dr. John M. Nicklas, and Dr. R. H. Riley, of Baltimore, Md., 
indorsing House bill 7138, for vocational training of cripples; 
to the Committee on Education. 

8837. Also, petitions of Institute of Margarine Manufactur- 
ers, indorsing House bill 6 (Haugen bill), to amend definition 
of oleomargarine, ete., and Baltimore Butterine Co., Baltimore, 
Md., suggesting amendment to Haugen oleomargarine bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture, 

8838, Also, petition of Elizabeth Crummer, Mrs. S. Tagart 
Steele, Dr. Howard A. Kelly, James R. Manning, the Izaak 
Walton League of America, all of Baltimore, Md., and Dr. 
A. W. Valentine, of Washington, D. C., indorsing bald eagle 
protection act (H. R. 7094) ; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8839. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 82 citizens 
of Newcomerstown, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Span- 
ish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8840. By Mr. McDUFFIE: Petition of citizens of Mobile, 
Ala., urging Congress to pass favorable legislation granting an 
increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. y 

3841. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition signed by Oliver Zeiger 
and 76 other citizens of Shamokin, Pa., urging the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3842. Also, petition signed by Oliver A. Cooke and 56 other 
citizens of Danville, Pa., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3843. Also, petition submitted by George A. Carmitchel, 120 
North Chestnut Street, Mount Carmel, Pa., signed by 23 other 
citizens of Mount Carmel and vicinity, urging support of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates of pension 
to Spanish War veteruns; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3844. By Mr. MANLOVE: Petition of Thomas F. Clary and 
64 other veterans of the United States Veterans’ Hospital, Kan- 
sas City, Mo., urging Congress to increase rates of pensions for 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8845. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of the South Shore Country 
Club, of Buffalo, N. V., for repeal of the tax on dues and initia- 
tion fees paid to athletic and sporting clubs; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

8846. Also, petition of citizens of Buffalo, N. Y., favoring 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increase of Spanish 
War pension rates; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8847. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Institute 
of Margarine Manufacturers, favoring the passage of House 
bill 6, to amend the definition of oleomargarine; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

3848. Also, petition of Admiral H. B. Wilson Post, No. 196, 
Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, favoring the 
passage of the La Follette-O Connell Saturday half holiday 
bill for postal employees (H. R. 167); to the Committee on the 
Post Office and Post Roads. 

8849. Also, petition of the Baltimore Butterine Co., opposing 
the passage of House bill 6, the Haugen oleomargarine bill; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

3850. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of Mrs. Wil- 
liam A. Briggs, Mrs. J. M. Huntsberger, Mrs. Chauncey D. Hall, 
William Booth, Anna V. Booth, and other residents of Grahams- 
ville, Sullivan County, N. X., urging passage of legislation to 
increase the pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

8851. Also, petition of Henry Diehl, Joseph Mitchell, Joseph 
G. Voelker, Francis D. Piecznake, Charles Kissam, Edward J. 
Ross, and other residents of Kingston, Ulster County, N. X., 
urging passage of legislation Increasing the pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3852. By Mr. RAMSPEOCK: Petition of A. W. Jones and 61 
others, all citizens of Atlanta, Ga., in behalf of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, for increased rates of pension for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8853. By Mr. REID of Illinois: Petition of John W. Young 
and 25 other residents of Du Page County, III., urging enact- 
ment of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, granting increased 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

8854. Also, petition of 130 members of West Chicago Post, 
No. 300, American Legion, of West Chicago, III., by Willard R. 
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Buchanan, commander, urging enactment of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, granting increased pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3855. Also, petition of P. C. Tyrrell and 75 other residents 
of the city of Elgin, III., urging enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, granting increased pensions to Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans: to the Committee on Pensions. 

3856. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Twin City Milk Producers 
of Minnesota, urging enactment of House bill 6, to Increase revy- 
enue in Minnesota from butterfat; to the Committee on Agri- 
culture, 

3857. Also, petition of Minnesota Farm Bureau Federation, 
supporting House bill 6, and urging enactment of it for purpose 
of bringing certain cooking compounds under definition of oleo- 
margarine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3858. Also, petition of Land O'Lakes Creameries (Inc.), urg- 
ing prompt enactment of House bill 6, whose purpose is to bring 
certain cooking compounds under definition of oleomargarine; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3859. Also, resolution of St. Paul Goodwill Industries (Inc.). 
urging Congress to enact House bill 7138, providing for the con- 
tinuance of Federal aid for the vocational rehabilitation of dis- 
abled persons; to the Committee on Education. 

3860. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Edward White- 
head and others, of Louisville, Ky., urging increase of pensions 
to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8861. By Mr. WHITEHEAD: Petition of Colonel William 
Nalle Camp, No. 9, Department of Virginia, United Spanish War 
Veterans, Danville, Va., urging the enactment of House bill 
2562, for increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veter- 
fins; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3862. Also, petition of W. W. Adams and others, of Halifax, 
Va., urging the enactment of House bill 2562, for increase of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3863. By Mr. WILLIAMS: Petition signed by I. W. Austin 
and S2 other residents of Iowa Park, Tex., praying Congress to 
pass legislation to increase pensions to Spanish-American vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3864. By Mr. WHITTINGTON: Petition of H. M. Sisloff and 
others, urging Congress to pass the Spanish-American pension 
bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 


Fray, January 31, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
CORRECTION OF THE RECORD 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, some time ago in discussing 
an item of this bill relative to paints I stated as to Holland: 


In thelr schools nothing can be used except a product which is made 
in Holland. 


I thought at the time that I had ample warrant for my state- 
ment and supposed it was correct, but I have since been as- 
sured, on authority which I can not question, that I was 
mistaken, and that Holland does not prohibit in her schools, as 
I was informed, the use of the products of other countries. 
Therefore, I wish to correct my statement as publicly as I made 
it, and I regret that I fell into the error. 

DISPOSITION OF USELESS PAPERS 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Acting Secretary of State, transmitting, 
pursuant to law, a list of useless papers in the files of the State 
Department which are not needed in the transaction of business 
und have no permanent value or historic interest, and asking 
for action looking toward their disposition, which was referred 
to a Joint Select Committee on the Disposition of Useless Papers 
in the Executive Departments. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore appointed Mr. Boran and Mr. 
Swanson members of the committee on the part of the Senate. 
PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a petition of sundry citizens 
of Detroit, Mich., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

He also presented a letter in the nature of a memorial from 
the board of commerce of Saginaw, Mich., remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation to provide for the establishment of 
shipping commissioners at ports on the Great Lakes, which was 
referred to the Committee on Commerce. 
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Mr. TYDINGS presented the petition of Peter Buys, con- 
ductor, and officers and members of the Hagerstown Municipal 
Band, of Hagerstown, Md., praying for the passage of the so- 
ealled Army Band bill, being the bill (S. 1011) to amend the 
act entitled “An act for making further and more effectual 
provision for the national defense, and for other purposes,” ap- 
proved June 3, 1916, as amended, and for other purposes, which 
was referred to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Baltimore, 
Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. KENDRICK presented petitions numerously signed by 
citizens of Platte Valley, Saratoga, and Lander, all in the State 
of Wyoming, praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered 
to lie on the table, 

Mr. SHIPSTEAD presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Bricelyn, Minneapolis, Robbinsdale, and Golden Valley, all in 
the State of Minnesota, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of Boston, Brockton, Chelsea, Everett, 
and Lynn, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, whieh were ordered to lie on the table. 


THE TARIFF ON CEMENT 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the Michigan State Leg- 
islature has unanimously adopted a memorial addressed to Con- 
gress in behalf of an adequate tariff on cement. It speaks for 
itself. I ask that it may be printed in the Rxconn. 

The memorial was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


Whereas the State of Michigan is one of the largest cement-producing 
States in the United States, having 15 cement plants within its borders 
employing a great many wage earners; and 

Whereas many of the other States of the Union produce great quan- 
tities of cement and employ many men in the production thereof, and 
this and the other States will likely increase the production of cement 


in the future due to the constant demand for this article; and 

Whereas it appears from reliable sources that during the year 1928 
about 3,000,000 barrels of foreign cement were sold in the United 
States, and that it cost American cement workers 216,540 days’ em- 
ployment and $1,414,910 lost wages, and that In addition railroad, 
mining, textile, and other labor lost during the same year 300,540 days’ 
employment and $1,627,830 in wages; and 

Whereas it has come to our attention that this product is shipped 
into this country by many of the foreign countries without payment of 
any duty thereon in competition with our own industries and labor; 
and 

Whereas we deem it essential to first protect the industry and labor 
of the citizens of our own State and country: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved by the senate (the house of representatives concurring), 
That in justice to the 15 manufacturing plants in the State of Michigan 
manufacturing cement and the labor employed therein and the plants 
and labor in the other States of the Union, that the Congress of the 
United States ought to prohibit the importation of foreign manufac- 
tured cement into this country without payment of an adequate duty 
thereon ; and further be it 

Resolved, That a copy of this resolution be transmitted to the Ways 
and Means Committee of the Congress. 


REPORT OF THE PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS COMMITTEE 


Mr. KEYES, from the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds, to which was referred the bill (H. R. 6120) to amend 
the act entitled “An act to provide for the construction of cer- 
tain public buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 
25, 1926 (44 Stat. 630); the act entitled “An act to amend 
section 5 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the construc- 
tion of certain public buildings, and for other purposes,’ ap- 
proved May 25, 1926,“ dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stat. 137); 
and the act entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the 
Treasury to acquire certain land within the District of Co- 
lumbia to be used as space for public buildings,” approved 
January 13, 1928 (45 Stat. 51), reported it with amendments 
and submitted a report (No. 146) thereon. 


REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. GREENE, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, reported sundry nominations of 
officers in the Regular Army, which were ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 
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Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. DENEEN: 

A bill (S. 3372) granting a pension to Henry Burkitt (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 8873) granting a pension to Elizabeth M. Emrie 
(with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND: 

A bill (S. 3374) for the relief of William E. Thompson; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3375) for the relief of George F. Jones; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3376) for the relief of Clayton Demarest, jr.; to 
the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3377) to authorize the appointment of reporters in 
the court of the United States in the Territory of Hawaii, and 
to fix their duties and compensation; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3378) to provide for the exercise of sole and 
exclusive jurisdiction by the United States over the Hawaii 
National Park in the Territory of Hawaii, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. DILL: 

A bill (S. 3380) granting a pension to Lois Cooke; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3381) relating to suits for infringement of patents 
where the patentee is violating the antitrust laws; to the Com- 
mittee on Patents. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3382) granting an increase of pension to Aletha E. 
Eakes (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3383) granting compensation to Clyde Harris; and 

A bill (S. 8384) granting compensation to Virgil Vanest; 
to the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3385) granting a pension to George W. Robinson 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Messrs. PHIPPS, WATERMAN, CUTTING, BRATTON, 
SHEPPARD, and CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3386) giving the consent and approval of Congress 
to the Rio Grande compact signed at Santa Fe, N. Mex., on 
e 12, 1929; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 

By Mr. SHIPSTEAD: 

A bill (S. 3387) to provide that four hours shall constitute a 
day’s work on Saturdays throughout the year for all employees 
= the Government Printing Office; to the Committee on Print- 
ng. 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3388) granting an increase of pension to Laura B. 
Strider (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PATTERSON (by request): 

A bill (S. 3389) to promote and aid in abolishing toll bridges 
on Federal highways, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

By Mr. CONNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3390) to establish in the Department of the In- 
terior a national reclamation control service, to provide aid 
to the States and their political subdivisions in the construction 
of improvements for the purpose of flood prevention, drainage, 
and irrigation, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3391) to provide for inspection and grading of to- 
bacco by experts from the Department of Agriculture, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TRAMMELL: 

A bill (S. 3392) to establish a dairy and livestock experiment 
station in Florida; to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3393) for the relief of Theophilus Steele; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 182) extending the provisions 
of sections 1, 2, 6; and 7 of the act of Congress entitled “An act 
to provide for the protection of forest lands, for the reforesta- 
tion of denuded areas, for the extension of national forests, and 
for other purposes, in order to promote the continuous produc- 
tion of timber on lands chiefly suitable therefor,” to Porto 
Rico; to the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. COPELAND, and Mr, McMASTER each 
submitted an amendment intended to be proposed by them, re- 
spectively, to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which were 
severally ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


FLOOD WATERS OF THE MISSISSIPPI BASIN 


Mr. RANSDELL presented a paper entitled “The Control, 
Conservation, and Utilization of the Flood Waters of the Mis- 
sissippi Basin,“ prepared for the National Flood Commission, 
which was referred to the Committee on Printing with a view 
to its being printed. 


SPECULATIVE PRICES OF COTTON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I read in this morning’s Wash- 
ington Post an Associated Press statement from New York in 
regard to cotton which caused it to go down $2.50 a bale yes- 
terday, and those holding cotton lost $50,000,000 because of a 
statement made by Chairman Legge, of the Federal Farm Board, 
who ought to have been making statements trying to hold up 
the price of cotton instead of depressing it. Here is the state- 
ment he made, and I can not understand how any man of judg- 
ment could have made it. I quote from the article in the paper 
which I referred to: 


This advance ran into a renewal of liquidation, however, and the 
market weakened again during the afternoon under heavy general sell- 
ing. This came from foreign as well as domestic sources, and stock 
orders were uncovered on the decline which seemed to be promoted 
by reports from Washington that the chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board had stated that while the new cotton-market agency now being 
formed will deal In cotton, it does not contemplate buying on a large 
seule or at foolish prices, 


Cotton to-day is lower than the average price has been for 
two years, and yet here is the chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board saying that cotton at present prices is on a basis of 
foolish prices. That statement cost the men who have on hand 
the cotton crop of last year $50,000,000. Three years ago a 
statement from a Department of Agriculture official that cotton 
was going down cost the farmers in the South $100,000,000. 
One day’s decline caused a loss to the people who had cotton on 
hand of $60,000,000, and most of the cotton produced that year 
was in the hands of the farmers at that time. 

The Farm Board was created with the intent to stabilize 
cotton and other products, and we have appropriated money for 
that purpose; but here is the chairman of the board saying that 
they are not going into the buying of cotton on a large scale or 
at foolish prices. 

Mr. President, I ask that this statement about cotton be 
placed in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered, 

The statement is as follows: 

NEW YORK COTTON 


New York, January 30.—The cotton market ran into urgent liqui- 
dation to-day, with prices breaking well below the 17-cent level for all 
deliveries and to the lowest figures reached in the market here since 
the big crop season 1926-27. May contracts sold off to 16.32 cents a 
pound, or approximately $2.50 per bale below yesterday's closing quota- 
tion, and closed at 16.39. The general market closed at net declines of 
34 to 43 points. - 

The opening was barely steady at a decline of 3 to 5 points, with 
the active months soon showing net losses of 15 to 30 polnts under a 
renewal of the recent selling movement. Offerings tapered off some- 
what as prices approached the 16 ½ cent level for May. There were 
rallies of several points during the middle of the morning on trade 
buying aud covering, accompanied by talk of an impoved technical 
Position and rumors that the Cotton Cooperative Association was plan- 
ning to buy on a scale sufficient to establish a substantially higher level 
of prices, 

This advance ray into a renewal of liquidation, however, and the 
market weakened again during the afternoon under heavy general seil- 
ing. This came from foreign as well as domestic sources, and stop 
orders were uncovered on the decline, which seemed to be promoted by 
reports from Washington that the chairman of the Federal Farm Board 
had stated that while the new cotton market agency now being formed 
will deal in cotton it does not contemplate buying on a large scale or 
at foolish prices. March contracts broke to 16.06, while July sold off to 


Without objection, it is so 
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16.56 and October to 16.71, with active months showing net declines of 
89 to 50 points at the lowest. Closing prices showed rallies of some 5 
to 10 points on covering. 

Much of the day's selling was again attributed to the liquidation of 
old long accounts owing to the faliure of declines to bring in more 
aggressive support, but some buying was reported late in the day on 
the improved technical position of the market and an idea that the 
present decline would aid the campaign for reduced acreage in the 
South. Liverpool cable advices reported that there had been hedging 
and general liquidation in that market and said Manchester was bear- 
ish owing to a poorer demand of cotton cloth both for home markets 
and exports, 

Exports to-day, 8,104, making 4,913,897 so far this season. 
receipts, 15,051. 


Port 


Futures Close 


16, 13-14 
16, 39-41 
16. 62-64 
16.82 
16. 96 


May. 
July...- 
October.. 
December 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if this 
is a statement of Chairman Legge himself or something that a 
paper said? 

Mr. HARRIS. It is from Chairman Legge himself. It says 
that the chairman of the Federal Farm Board, not somebody 
else, had stated that— 


While the new cotton market agency now being formed will deal in 
cotton, it does not contemplate buying on a large scale or at foolish 
prices, 


He notifies people who are trying to depress the price of 
cotton that his board is not going to buy cotton on a large scale. 
Zvidently they are waiting to get it at any price they want 
to pay. 

Mr, WATSON, My understanding is that that is what some- 
body else has stated that Mr. Legge said, and is not the state- 
ment of Mr. Legge himself. 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; the chairman stated it. 

Mr. WATSON. Where is his statement? 

Mr. HARRIS. This is the Associated Press statement. 

Mr. WATSON. But where is Legge's statement? Does the 
Senator have Legge's statement itself—not what somebody else 
stated Legge said, but what Legge himself said? 

Mr. HARRIS. The Associated Press statement says that the 
chairman of the Farm Board had stated this. 

Mr. WATSON. I understand, but I would like to see the 
statement itself. This is simply what somebody else said he 
stated. Where is his official statement? 

Mr. HARRIS. I will immediately take the matter up with 
Chairman Legge and see whether he will deny it, or whether 
he will give me authority to deny it. But he ought not to 
have made tis unwise statement. This statement was carried in 
yesterday afternoon's papers, and he had time to deny it for 
to-day's papers, so as to save this $50,000,000 loss to the cotton 
people, and to have prevented the value of the crop being de- 
pressed in that way for the benefit of cotton speculators—and 
this done, too, by the man who ought to protect the cotton 
growers. His board was created partly for that purpose. 

Mr. WATSON. I do not know a thing about the statement. 
I know that this is simply what somebody else said Legge had 
stated. In the mail this morning to many Senators there was 
a letter saying that the Legge statement had been garbled. I 
do not know a thing about it, but that is the reason why I 
asked the Senator to produce the original statement of the 
chairman of the Farm Board. This is merely an interpretation 
of it which may not be justified at all. 

Mr. HARRIS. If it were not justified, Chairman Legge on 
yesterday should have denied it so the morning papers could 
have carried his denial. This is a statement from the New 
York Cotton Exchange, where cotton is forced up or down by 
such statements, and, as I said, it is an Associated Press state- 
ment. I think it must be true or else the chairman would not 
have allowed it to go unanswered without a denial in the press. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Georgia yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. HARRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Whether the Senator from Georgia has the 
official statement or not, the papers thronghout the country 
carried this statement as a statement of Mr. Legge? 

Mr. HARRIS. Yes; and it has done $50,000,000 damage, and 
it has not been denied. 

Mr. HARRISON. And in this morning’s paper it has not 
been denied? 
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cotton on hand on yesterday $50,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. It is the most remarkable thing I ever heard 
of, that because a newspaper publishes something about a man 
in public life he should be compelled to rush into public print 
to deny it. 

Mr. HARRIS. Let me reply to that statement of the Senator 
from Indiana. Three years ago an official of the Department 
of Agriculture made a statement that cotton was going down 
in price, and on that day the price went down $60,000,000. 

Mr. WATSON. Yes; I remember all about that. I do not 
know anything about this statement. I am simply making an 
inquiry. I am not controverting at all what the Senator has 
said, but I would like to see the statement that Legge made 
so we can tell exactly what was in his original statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. I promise the Senator from Indiana that we 
wiil have that statement to-day if Chairman Legge will give 
it to. us. I will try to reach him over the telephone imme- 
diately. 

Mr. WATSON. We all know as a matter of fact that the 
Associated Press tells the truth about matters which it pretends 
to represent to the public; but, after all, this is an interpreta- 
tion of something that Legge said by somebody who has merely 
written his understanding of what Legge’s statement was. This 
morning there is a letter in the mails saying the statement was 
somewhat garbled. Therefore I would like to see the original 
statement. 

Mr. HARRIS. It was regarded as being so authoritative 
that men on the New York Cotton Exchange forced down the 
price $2.50 a bale. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes; we all know about how they reduce 
prices on the cotton exchange. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. McKELLAR, The Senator does not believe that Mr. 
Legge is interested in keeping up the price of cotton, does he? 
I do not think there is anybody in the United States who knows 
Mr. Legge and knows what his record is, especially since he 
has been chairman of this board, who believes that he has the 
slightest idea or thought of keeping up the price of cotton, 

Mr. HARRIS. I think the Farm Board thus far instead of 


being a help to the cotton growers has been a curse to them, 
because they fixed the price at which they would make loans 
on cotton at 16 cents a pound, which is lower than it has been 
in two years. The board said they would not advance more 
than that amount on cotton, which tends, of course, to fix the 


price at that figure. This statement has done more harm to 
the cotton growers of the South than anything that has hap- 
pened in the last 25 years, except the statement of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture three years ago, to which I have just 
referred. 

Mr. WATSON. It is a very easy thing for somebody inter- 
ested more or less to make a statement about what somebody 
else said and send the market up or send it down. I do not 
know anything about who made this statement, but if Chairman 
Legge made a statement of the kind, we are entitled to have 
the original statement and interpret it for ourselves. I do not 
believe in castigating somebody on the floor of the Senate for 
what somebody else says he said. Let us have his own state- 
ment and then we can criticize it ourselves. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRIS. May I reply first to the Senator from Indi- 
ana? I have never yet criticized any official about any state- 
ment that I did not know was absolutely true, and I have never 
on the Senate floor criticized anyone unjustly. On the other 
hand, I have defended men in this administration when they 
were charged in the Senate with things that I did not believe 
to be just. I do not believe in taking advantage of our position 
here to destroy a man’s character, but here is the only place 
where we can get before the country a correction of the state- 
ment attributed to Chairman Legge, which has injured everyone 
who is holding cotton. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, referring to the statement 
made by the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Warson], a release 
was given out yesterday afternoon or evening, evidently au- 
thentie, in which it was stated that Chairman Legge made 
this statement: 

Reports of what the board contemplates doing evidently have been 
garbled, The board is not going to buy cotton or any other commodity 
at any price. There has been no change whatever in the board's cotton 
loan policy. The board will continue to make supplemental commodity 
advances to the cotton cooperative association on the cotton loan-value 
basis announced October 21, 1929, and has no Intention of calling loans 
they made to these associations. 
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I call the Senator’s attention to this statement. It deserves 
very close scrutiny. The first sentence in it says that “reports 
of what the board contemplates doing evidently have been gar- 
bied.” There is no statement that the statement attributed to 
the chairman of the board by yesterday’s press is garbled, but 
the statement is that “reports of what the board contemplates 
doing evidently have been garbled.” 

It is a most unfortunate circumstance when the chairman of 
the Farm Board permits unguarded statements to be quoted in 
the publie press that must have a direct and immediate effect 
upon the price of a great commodity like cotton. Then when 
these reports are broadcast over the country the reply to them by 
the chairman of the board is not that he did not say something, is 
not that his language has been misinterpreted, is not that his 
language has been garbled, but that reports of what the board 
contemplates doing evidently have been garbled. The board is 
not going to buy cotton or any other commodity at any price.” 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption at that point? 

Mr. GEORGE. I will yield in just a minute. We have under- 
stood all the while, and those of us who are familiar with the 
farm marketing act certainly know that the board can not buy 
cotton or any other commodity. Those who are informed in the 
trade know that the board does not propose to buy cotton or any 
other commodity directly. If there is one mandate in the farm 
marketing act, it is that the Farm Board must operate exclu- 
sively through cooperative associations and associations of Co- 
operatives. Hence the chairman of the board is justly subjected 
to the severest criticism when he makes any statement to the 
effect that the board does not contemplate buying cotton at a 
ridiculous price. Why did he not recognize the limitation upon 
his authority and say that the board is not to buy cotton at all, 
but that the beard will operate and will continue to operate 
through cooperative organizations or associations and organiza- 
tions of these associations? 

On the contrary, the chairman of the board gives out a state- 
ment which the newspapers interpreted as meaning that the 
Farm Board is not going to pay ridiculous prices for cotton. 
When that statement is published the only correction made is 
to the effect that the reports of what the board contemplates do- 
ing have been garbled. Then, Mr. Legge, the chairman, asserts— 
and properly asserts—the authority of the board under the law. 
The harm, however, Mr. President, the serious wrong, is the 
thoughtless statement, the careless statement at most, of the 
chairman of the board in giving out any statement indicating 
the purpose of the board to buy cotton at any price, when he 
knew full well that the board could operate only through co- 
operatives or associations of cooperatives. He must have appre- 
ciated the disastrous effect of such a statement as that, because 
the public does not, of course, discriminate between what the 
board will do and proposes to do directly and what the board 
ean do under the law through the cooperative associations. 

Mr. President, I merely want to call attention to the first line 
of a telegram from a cotton man in Georgia, in which he states: 

Cotton sold lowest figure to-day since the big crop of 1926. 

In which year we produced 18,000,000 bales of cotton. Such 
statements do affect the market; they must affect the market, 
The effect upon the market of loose and unguarded statements 
such as Mr. Legge, of the Farm Board, permitted to be issued 
on yesterday is inevitable. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Georgia 
permit a question? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I should like first to preface the question 
with the statement that no doubt the representatives of the 
Associated Press, who are in the habit of telling the truth, con- 
sulted the chairman and sent out the statement along the line 
of some others of his; but when the market condition is consid- 
ered the exact language ought to be given, and not an interpre- 
tation of that language. That is the reason the Senator's 
colleague says he will furnish the statement. 

Is money now being lent to the cotton cooperatives to stabilize 
the price of cotton at 16 cents a pound or at any other figure? 

Mr. GEORGE. Money has been advanced by the board to the 
cooperative associations. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it being done right now? 

Mr. GEORGE. It has been advanced at least to one such 
association, and, I think to more than one cooperative asso- 
ciation. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator from Georgia know how 
much money has been advanced for that purpose? 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not know how much money has been 
advanced. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator know how much money bas 
been advanced per pound? 
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Mr. GEORGE. I think the maximum advance has been at the 
rate of 16 cents a pound. 

Mr. WATSON. Is that now being done? 

Mr. GEORGE. My understanding is that it is now being 
done, but that is not what I am complaining about. 

Mr. WATSON. Is the Senator complaining about that price 
or about the policy? 

Mr. GEORGE. That is another question; I would not want 
to go into it; but I am complaining about this: Under the law 
the Federal Farm Board can operate only through cooperatives. 
The board is operating only through cooperatives. Hence there 
is no possible excuse for a garbled statement—conceding it to be 
garbled—such as the press carried on yesterday afternoon from 
the chairman of the board. It was a simple matter for him to 
say that the board would not buy cotton at all, but if he felt 
called upon to make any such statement, he certainly ought not 
to have added that the board did not propose to pay any ridicu- 
lous or fictitious price for cotton. He should have contented him- 
self with the statement of his authority under the law. That 
authority is to back up cooperative marketing associations and 
organizations of such associations, without any gratuitous state- 
ment upon his part that the board would not engage in the pur- 
chase of cotton itself for any ridiculous price or for any price 
in excess of the market value. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, I very much regret that this 
incident has occurred. I have great respect for Chairman 
Legge. I believe that he wants te help us. This statement in 
the paper is unfortunate. He ought to call down the Associated 
Press if it has garbled his statement. I really think that Mr. 
Legge is more in sympathy with us than the man on the board 
who speaks or who is supposed to speak for the Cotton Belt, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I do, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Does the Senator from Alabama believe 
that Mr. Legge has the slightest knowledge about cotton or 
about the marketing of cotton, or even about the effect of a 
statement that might be given out by him about the market or 
the market conditions? Does the Senator think that Mr. Legge 
understands the situation at all? Is it not true that Mr. Legge is 
absolutely ignorant of the cotton situation and of the cotton 
market, and is not the best that can be said for him that he did 
not know what the effect of his own words would be? Is not 
that the plain truth of the matter? 

Mr. HEFLIN, Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Tennessee that Mr. Legge is a very able man. Of course, he 
does not know the cotton situation as well as he does the grain 
situation, but I have had some conferences with him, and I wish 
to say to the Senator from Tennessee that he manifested great 
interest in the cotton producer and he created the impression 
upon me and the other members of the committee, who called 
on him, that he wanted to help us, He took an interest in the 
situation and went along with us in the suggestions which we 
made, 

To be very frank with my friend, Mr. Willian, of Oklahoma, 
who is supposed to represent cotton on this board, has not, to 
my mind, manifested the interest that Mr. Legge has or that 
Mr. Teague has or that Mr. Stone has or that one or two other 
members of the board have manifested. 

The statement which has been referred to here is unfortunate. 
I think, perhaps, if the statement is correct, the Senator from 
Tennessee Is right in one particular, namely, that Mr. Legge 
did not know the effect that a statement such as that would have 
upon the market. It did have—— 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Georgia? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I will yield in a nroment. It did have a bad 
effect. A cotton man telephoned me from New York on yester- 
day telling me that the market had broken, and he complained 
about the statement having been given out. It did have a bad 
effect. As the Senator from Georgia has said, it has cost the 
producers millions of dollars. I had a telegram from Ralph 
Jones, of Norfolk, another cotton man, saying that the cotton 
market was going to pieces. Complaint is being made all 
around, 

Mr. President, there is not any doubt that cotton is selling 
to-day $25 a bale below the cost of production. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
again? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr, McKELLAR. I dislike to interrupt the Senator so fre- 
quently, but is it not a fact that cotton, generally speaking, has 
been going down ever since the board came into existence? 
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Mr. HEFLIN. That is, unfortunately, true. Cotton to-day 
is selling $25 a bale below the cost of production. Mr. President, 
that is an alarming situation. The gamblers in Wall Street can 
flourish ; they can make their millions in a day; but the farmer 
out yonder who toils the year through and brings in his crop at 
the marketing season, is compelled to sell it for $25 a bale below 
the cost of production. Such a situation is simply outrageous. 
The cotton producer is being impoverished. 

If the chairman of the board made a statement that the board 
were not going to buy cotton at a “ foolish price,” his statement 
can not be construed in any other way than to mean that pres- 
ent prices are too high. My God, I hope he did not mean to say 
that. I want to give him an opportunity to explain the state- 
ment. We probably will call hinr before our committee and give 
him an opportunity to explain it; and we will probably have 
Mr. Williams before us. I want Mr. Williams summoned before 
our committee and I want the committee to go into the whole 
question. If he has not the proper bearing on the cotton busi- 
ness, he ought not to be on the board any longer. The South is 
entitled to haye somebody on the board who is in sympathy with 
the cotton producer and who will do whatever may be necessary 
to keep the producer from being robbed of the fruits of his toil, 
or, at least, as the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asuurst] sug- 
gests to me, keep his mouth closed on these questions. If he can 
not help, he should do nothing that will hurt. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Georgia. 

Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I have just called up Chair- 
man Legge on the telephone, and he says that his statement 
was misunderstood ; that he made a statement that if the cotton 
cooperatives had any idea of paying as much as $25 a bale more 
than what they are now paying that would be a foolish thing. 
I do not want to misquote him, and I asked bim to send me a 
written statement here which could be read to the Senate. He 
agreed to do that as soon as possible, and when it shall be 
received I will ask that it may be read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, with that understanding from 
the Senator from Georgia, I do not care to discuss this matter 
further at this time, except to say that the Government owes it 
to the cotten producers to go to their rescue. The Congress 
bas the power, I think, to keep the cotton gamblers from robbing 
them of the fruits of their toil. If Government officials already 
in place will not use the power and the money we put in their 
hands to this end, there must be a new deal on the Farm Board. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVAL 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 24, 
1930, the President approved and signed the act (S. 967) grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the construction of a highway 
bridge across the Hudson River between the cities of Albany 
and Rensselaer, N. Y. 

CLAIM OF H. W. BENNETT, A BRITISH SUBJECT (8, DOC. No. 76) 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read. and, with the accompanying report, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 


I inclose a report received from the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
claim presented by the Government of Great Britain on behalf 
of Mr. H. W. Bennett, a British subject, against the United 
States for reimbursement on account of losses sustained in 
connection with the rescue of survivors of the U. S. S. Cherokee, 
in February, 1919. 

I concur in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State and recommend that, as an act of grace and without 
reference to the question of the legal liability of the United 
States in the matter, the Congress authorize an appropriation 
in the sum of $253.50 in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim, 

Hessert Hoover. 


Tue WHITE HoUsE, January 31, 1930. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate sundry 
executive messages, which were referred to the appropriate 
committees. 

RECEIVERSHIPS OF JOINT-STOCK LAND BANKS (S. DOC No. 77) 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore laid before the Senate a com- 
munication from the Secretary of the Treasury, relative to 
receivers for joint-stock land banks and transmitting a draft of 
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proposed legislation enlarging the authority of receivers, which 
was referred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and 
ordered to be printed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLHASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from 
Michigan yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I should like to ask, if it be 
in order, to have printed in the Recorp the report of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury in regard to receiverships for joint-stock 
land banks. If the documents shall be referred to the Commit- 
tee on Banking and Currency, where there has been sleeping for 
five years a resolution seeking to afford assistance and help for 
the farmers who are being sold out of their homes, entailing 
great distress upon men, women, and children, I fear they will 
never see the light of day. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. What the Senator from 
South Carolina requests may be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. BLEASE. I will ask the Chair to wait until I say a word 
further. The Banking and Currency Committee is concealing 
the whole thing. I ask unanimous consent that the report of 
the Secretary of the Treasury be published in the RECORD, so 
the people of this country may know what the conditions are. 

Mr. FLETCHER. ‘Are not the documents too voluminous to 
go into the RECORD? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair will state that 
the record of the court which is transmitted is voluminous, but 
the letter of the Secretary of the Treasury and the accompany- 
ing bill are not long. 

Mr. BLEASE. I ask that all the papers be printed. There is 
so much trash put in the Recorp, I think that sometimes, at 
least, some real information ought to be given to the people. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire that the whole of the 
court record go in the RECORD? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir; because I have been trying for five 
years to get the Banking and Currency Committee to give the 
people of this country some information on this question, but 
without success, and every time anything comes up that is re- 
ferred to them, they put it in their refrigerator; and the people 
are being robbed every day. We ought to have information, and 
I am asking for it. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair try to 
straighten out this matter. 

The letter from the Secretary of the Treasury is not long, nor 
is the accompanying bill which he suggests to be enacted long; 
but there accompanies the letter a complete transcript of the 
proceedings in the Federal court, which, in printed form, may 
be shown to the Senate by the Chair. Does the Senator from 
South Carolina desire all of this printed in the Recorp? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if it is not printed, and I can 
ever get my hands on it, I am going to stand here and read every 
word of it. Then it will be printed. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLEASE. It is simply hiding from the people the truth. 
Let the truth be known, and the people will be free. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I think the Senator does 
not have in mind the opinion of the court with reference to 
joint-stock land bank receiverships. 

Mr. BLEASE. If it is not printed, so help me God, if I can 
ever get my hands on it I am going to take it during this tariff 
debate and read every word of it. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Of course, that is already printed. 

Mr. BLEASE. All right; I am going to read it, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. To what? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from South 
Carolina asks unanimous consent to have printed in the RECORD 
the letter from the Secretary of the Treasury and all of its 
accompanying documents. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. Let me ask the Senator a question. Does 
my friend from South Carolina mean to have it printed in the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr, President, I mean this—and I apologize 
to the Senator from Michigan for taking his time; I merely 
wanted to ask a question: I mean that we have been trying to 
get the truth about this farm land-bank situation for five years. 
The Banking and Currency Committee, I charge openly on this 
floor, have hidden it. Now, let them deny it. I have a resolu- 
tion there that I have been begging for years to have reported, 
and I can not get it reported. 

Why should the truth be kept from the people? Let the people 
know the truth. This is Mellon’s report. This is the highest 
authority. This is the best authority. Why should nobody in 
this country know anything about it except members of the 
Banking and Currency Committee? It will be kept from every 
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other Senator on this floor, and from the people of this Nation. 
As I said just now, and I repeat, every day we fill up the RECORD 
with trash. I help do it. Why should we not have the truth 
sometimes? 

Mr. WATSON. 
question? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes, sir; I always yield to the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. Would he not be quite 
content to have it printed as a public document instead of 
having it printed in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair state that it 
can be printed by the committee as a committee document. 

Mr. BLEASE. But the committee will never do it. I have 
been trying to get them to do it for five years. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I ask to have it printed as a public docu- 
ment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mich- 
igan yield to me? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The Senator from South Carolina makes 
the general charge against the Banking and Currency Commit- 
tee that they haye been endeavoring to cover up things in con- 
nection with these banks. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, why does not the Senator’s 
committee report out my resolution? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I have voted to report the Senator’s reso- 
lution from time to time; but a majority of the committee have 
felt that the Senator’s resolution called for an investigation 
which the Farm Loan Board already had the power to make, 
and which they reported they were making. 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes; but which they are not making, but are 
eoncealing the truth from those interested. 

Mr. FLETCHER. There is nothing to be gained by it. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not care to yield 
further, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
declines to yield further. 


PHILIPPINE INDEPENDENCE 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I do not desire need- 
lessly to precipitate another discussion of the question of Philip- 
pine independence at the present time; but, inasmuch as this 
vital matter is now pending for decision before the Committee 
on Territories and Insular Affairs, under promise to report to 
Congress during the present session, if any new proposals are 
to be submitted for the consideration of the Senate and the coun- 
try, they must be submitted now. 

It has occurred to me repeatedly, in my study of the problem 
as a member of the Committee on Territories and Insular 
Affairs, that some new proposal must be submitted if the cause 
of Philippine independence is to have a fair chance in this Con- 
gress. So great a cause should not be left wholly at the mercy 
of proposals for which there is little or no chance. Such pro- 
posals are futile gestures. Therefore, I am going to submit to 
the Senate this morning a new bill, which, for the time being, 
I shall ask to have referred to the committee; but for the in- 
formation of the Senate and the country I am anxious to make 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 


The 


The Senator from Michigan 


a brief statement regarding its philosophy, its intent, its pur- 


port, and what I conceive to be its superlative advantage to the 
cause of Philippine independence and its warranty of earliest 
possible success. 

I want to repeat that In my judgment the measures now pend- 
ing relative to this issue do not give the cause of Philippine 
independence a full, fair chance. The two measures pending are 
these: First, the so-called King bill, introduced by the distin- 
guished junior Senator from Utah, proposing immediate inde- 
pendence for the Philippine Islands. The junior Senator from 
Utah is an old and dependable friend of the cause of Philippine 
independence; and in nothing that I say do I quarrel with his 
very splendid and earnest motives. The other proposition now 
pending is the joint resolution submitted by the senior Senator 
from Connecticut [Mr. Binenam], the distinguished chairman 
of the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs, which calls 
for a mixed commission of Americans and Filipinos who shall 
sit next fall in Manila to review the problem all over again 
and resume the 30-year-old search for truth. 

Mr. President, I am very certain that these two proposals 
do not satisfy a large body of public opinion in the United 
States. They do not satisfy my own conscience. I do not be- 
lieve we are justified in voting summary independence in the 
absence of indisputable proof that the adyenture will perma- 
nently succeed. Therefore, I say again that the pending pro- 
posals are faulty in their failure to provide these proofs. 
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The so-called King bill, demanding immediate independence, 
would require us to guess as to the economic and political self- 
sufficiency of the Philippine Islands. It would rely upon specu- 
lation and prophecy for the warranty which we must possess 
as to the stability of the government of the islands and as to 
the economic self-sufficiency of the islands when we turn them 
loose upon their own resources. Many of us feel that the deci- 
sion is too important, both to the Philippine Islands and to the 
United States, to proceed in the face of such hazards. Many 
of us favoring freedom at the earliest possible moment are 
conscientiously forced to decline to guess the problem out, be- 
cause when we finally leave the Philippines we must leave for 
keeps, nnd we must not leaye with a Platt amendment in the 
Constitution of the new Philippine government. We must, in 
other words, know precisely what we do, 

The joint resolution proposed by the Senator from Connec- 
ticut IMr. BrnouHam] is open to much the same objection. 
While it presumes utimately to substitute facts for speculation 
in determining these elements that must be present before the 
Philippines are safely given their independence, nevertheless It 
does not accomplish this net result. It can not do so in the 
very nature of the case, Why not? Because there can be no 
present facts which suffice. There can be no adequate infor- 
mation in advance, The only adequate information that the 
Congress and the country can have is information that grows 
out of actual experience. Optimistic anticipations alone will not 
suffice. Opinions are not evidence. 

How could anybody say in advance that the Philippines suc- 
cessfully can confront the tariff wall of the United States, for 
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instance, and rise above that wall with their commercial ex- 
ports, when they never have had a moment's experience in con- 
fronting that handicap upon their external trade? How can | 
anybody say that they are economically self-sufficient until they | 
have a full, free, fair chance to prove that they are self-suffi- 
cient? They will confront a condition, not a theory. So, in 
sound process, must we. 
What, then, is needed? 


To my way of thinking, the thing 


that is needed is an intermediate perlod of practically complete 
autonomy, both political and economic, permitting a laboratory 
test, as it were, upon the factors which must be resolved favor- 
ably by us if we are entitled to support the great adventure of 


Philippine independence. In other words, we must know the 
realities. Thus, and thus only, will the cause of independence 
have a fair show, either in Congress now or in the subsequent 
destiny of the Philippine Islands themselves. I speak for these 
realities, 

Therefore, Mr. President, I am introducing this bill this 
morning. It proposes quasi independence for a probationary 
decade. It creates immediate political and economic autonomy 
which should lead to an effectual climax in 1940. It permits 
the development of self-sufficiencies in the Philippine Islands 
and the demonstration of their adequate existence to justify 
the thing we are asked to do, and which we ought to do at the 
earliest possible moment. It substitutes realities for conjecture. 
It immediately establishes the commonwealth of the Philippine 
Islands, and promises that its success through 10 years of trial 
shall produce the complete withdrawal of American sovereignty. 

It may be said that we have made promises before; but, Mr. | 
President, I repeat that promises lacking constructive specifi- 
cations are mere gestures, and I am fearful that the movement 
for complete independence pending now in the Congress will be 
just one more such gesture. Here is a program which is the 
culmination of these promises, with specifications and a war- 
ranty for their fulfillment. It is substance, not shadow. It 
may seem superficially like another postponement of independ- 
ence. But actually it will hasten independence. This is a sit- 
nation, as proven for many years past, in which attempts at 
haste lead to nothing but cumulative delay. The surest plan in 
the long run will be the speediest. 

Mr. President, I would not have the presumption to offer this 
formula solely upon my own responsibility. It is born originally 
of far more formidable credentials, It is a structure originally 
sketched in 1924 by the then Secretary of War, Hon. John W. 
Weeks. At his request, a bill drawn along these lines, and 
identified as S. 3373, was introduced into the Sixty-eighth Con- 
gress by the distinguished senior Senator from California [Mr. 
Jounson]. I have taken the structure proposed by the late See- 
retary Weeks, and I have faithfully followed it in the submis- 
sion of this new proposal; but I have refined and amplified it 
in a number of important directions which are of advantage to 
the cause of Philippine independence, in the light of some of 
the problems that have developed since 1924. 

Secretary Weeks proposed a probationary period of 25 years. 
I am proposing a probationary period of 10 years. 

The proposal of Secretary Weeks did not touch the question 
of tariff autonomy at all. Therefore it did not permit this com- 
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monwealth of the Philippines a fair opportunity to fit itself 
during the probationary period into the protected markets of 
the world, nor to defend itself against free competition with the 
world’s trade. 

I am injecting progressive tariff autonomy into this probation 
period with a ratio of duties progressively increasing during the 
decade, so that at the end of the decade the Philippines will 
have not only demonstrated their economic independence and 
their economic self-sufficiency, but will be ready when they 
become wholly independent to face the world on a basis which 
will warrant the expectation that they can permanently stand. 
Indeed, we and they will have this factual assurance. 

I have provided a final plebiscite in the islands. I have pro- 
vided a limited opportunity for a veto in the Congress in the 
event that the adventure has glaringly failed to succeed. But 
all the presumptions run in favor of the islands and their 
independence, 

In a general way I think I have submitted an amplification 
of the Weeks plan which ought to challenge the favorable con- 
sideration of those who are doubtful as to whether or not the 
Philippine Islands are now or ever can be equal to these re- 
sponsibilities of self-government. I have provided the specific 
means by which all such doubts may be resolved. 

Of course, some one will immediately say, What if the 10-year 
experiment fails? If it fails, then it is demonstrated that prior 
precipitate independence most certainly would have failed, and 
we have no right to launch these far Pacific wards upon a 
failure. Better it is that failure, if failure there is to be, should 
be known before it is too late. So vital a matter must not be 
left to chance. 

At worst, if the glorious adventure during the probationary 
decade should fail, the Philippine Islands will be infinitely 
nearer the reality of their ultimate goal, because they will be 
just that much further along the road toward the erection 
of their own adequate and efficient, economic, and political in- 
stitutions. At worst, they will gain instead of lose. On the 
other hand, if the adventure succeeds—as I believe it would— 
the Filipino dream comes true. 

There is no doubt in my mind about the obligation of the 
American people in this respect. No one can deny the obliga- 
tion. The Jones Act of August 29, 1916, specifically promises 
that as soon as stable government can be established we are 
to withdraw our sovereignty from these far Pacific wards, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I prefer not to yield until I have com- 
pleted my statement, but if the Senator wishes, I will. 

Mr, BINGHAM. The statement which the Senator has made, 
if it goes unchallenged, as it so often has, leads to misunder- 
standing. If the Senator is as familiar with the history of that 
bill in the House as I believe him to be, he will remember that 
there was a very strenuous effort to put just that promise into 
the act itself, and it was defeated in the House of Representa- 
tives. The inference was put into the preamble because the 
Congress did not wish to put into the Jones Act what the 
Senator has just said the Jones Act contained. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I am quite aware of 
that legislative history. The fact remains that Congress indis- 
putably has led the Filipinos to believe that they are to have 
their independence as soon as stable government is established. 
The promise, furthermore, is written into numerous pronounce- 
ments by both Republican and Democratic Presidents of the 
United States. 

Independence is not established, however, purely upon the 
basis of political tests. Economie tests are necessary in addi- 
tion. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Michigan yield to the Senator from Mis- 
souri? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. HAWES. Before passing away from the declaration of 
autonomy, it is a fact that on the only occasion on which Con- 
gress did speak upon the subject of Philippine independence 
it did declare that they should ultimately be given their inde- 
pendence. It was in the preamble, but it is a clear-cut state- 
ment from the Government of the United States. No matter 
what debate may have preceded that declaration, it Is there, so 
that a child may understand it, and it is the only expression 
ever given by the American Congress, and it is so clear that it 
can not be disputed. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
his observations. I do not want to yield further, because I am 
sensible of the fact that I am intruding upon the tariff time 
this morning, and my sole purpose is to submit the bill to the 
Senate with a sufficient statement to invite the ultimate con- 
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sideration of Senators and of the country. It can be debated 
later at a more appropriate time. 

I have said that in my mind there is no doubt regarding our 
ultimate obligation. Neither is there any doubt in my mind 
about our constitutional power to validate the promise we have 
made. I again call the attention of Senators to page 2594 of 
the CONGRESSIONAL Reoorp, which contains a very splendid and 
illuminating brief upon this subject prepared by the Legislative 
Counsel of the Senate. 

I have no doubt regarding the obligation, no doubt regarding 
our constitutional ability to meet it, but I entertain the doubt 
expressed a few mornings ago by the distinguished senior Senator 
from Idaho. I have his doubt as to whether independence ever will 
be given the Philippine Islands within this generation, and I 
emphatically share it if we proceed solely on the theory that 
they are to be precipitated some day into independence almost 
overnight. If we postpone al! intermediate steps and persist in 
waiting until Congress is ready to grant summary independence, 
then in my judgment the Senator from Idaho is correct, and 
it is possible that the Filipinos never will be free. I am con- 
vinced that the best friend to independence is the friend who 
looks facts squarely in the face. 

I can not vote for summary independence. I will not vote 
for independence simply to satisfy our own expedient economic 
needs; although one is, indeed, blind not to see that otherwise 
we face inscrutable economie perplexities. I will not vote to 
penalize the Filipino so long as he continues to live under the 
American flag. But I will vote to enlarge the measure of home 
rule in the Philippine Islands as the final chapter in the prelude 
to their attainment of complete independence which shall be 
both beneficent and permanent. 

It is in this spirit that I submit the following bill, I present 
it as a philosophy of action and procedure rather than as a 
detailed program of action. I have no pride of opinion in its 
detail. So gigantic an undertaking, involving the liberties of 
millions of people committed to our mercy and discretion, will 
require the consultation of many minds, but I dare to believe 
that it points the manner of the only effectual answer to this 
problem, 

I ask that the bill be printed in the Recorp fer the informa- 
tion of the Senate and of the country, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the bill will 
be received and referred as the Senator has requested. 

Mr. NORRIS, Mr. President, I would like to ask the Sena- 
tor from Michigan a question. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I am very glad to yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would have asked this question before, but 
out of respect for the Senator’s request that he be not inter- 
rogated until he had finished, I withheld any interruption. 

I wanted to get from the Senator, if I could, a little elucida- 
tion of his bill in regard to the tariff. I suggest to the Senator 
that the observation he made in regard to the tariff was not 
plain, at least tome. Would the Senator yield to the Philippine 
Legislature the power of making a tariff during the 10-year 
probationary period? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 


The proposal permits the native legis- 
lature full and free right of action in tariff matters, as in all 


others, The expectation is that they will erect their own tariff 
system precisely as they would need such a system when they 
were independent, and then that we shall confront their tariff, 
and they shall confront our tariff, but it shall be done in a sort 
of progressive ratio; for the original period of 2 years, free 
trade, then 2 years with 25 per cent of the tariff both ways, then 
2 years with 50 per cent of the tariff both ways, then 2 years 
with 75 per cent of the tariff both ways, and as a climax, a 
hundred per cent of the tariff both ways. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me see if I understand. The first two 
years, free trade? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. During the first two years we could not levy 
any tariff against them and they could not levy any against us? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. The next step is 25 per cent? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Yes; 75 per cent preferential, to state 
it inversely. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is, whatever our tariff is, they have a 
75 per cent preferential, and whatever their tariff is against the 
world, we have that preferential? 

Mr. VANDENBERG. That is correct. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then I understand. 

Mr. VANDENBERG introduced a bill (S. 3379) to enable the 
people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a constitution and 
form a government for the Philippine Islands and to provide 
for the future political status of the same, which was read 
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twice by its title, referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs, and ordered to be printed in the Recorp, as 
follows: 
8. 3379 
A bill to enable the people of the Philippine Islands to adopt a consti- 
tution and form a government for the Philippine Islands and to pro- 
vide for the future political status of the same 

Whereas the act entitled “An act to declare the purpose of the people 
of the United States as to the future political status of the people of 
the Philippine Islands, and to provide a more autonomous government 
for those islands,“ approved August 29, 1916, declared it to be the 
purpose of the people of the United States to withdraw their sovercignty 
over the Philippine Islands and to recognize their independence as soon 
as a stable government can be established therein; and 

Whereas it is the purpose of the people of the United States imme- 
diately to test the political and economic eligibility of the Philippine 
Islands for the complete independence thus promised; and 

Whereas it is the further purpose of the people of the United States 
to withdraw their sovereignty over the Philippine Islands when this 
test is met: Therefore 

Be it enacted, etc., That the people of the Philippine Islands are 
authorized, as provided in this act, to adopt a constitution and to form 
thereunder a government to be known as the “ Commonwealth of the 
Philippines,” which shall exercise jurisdiction over all the territory 
ceded to the United States Government by the treaty of peace concluded 
between the United States and Spain on the 11th day of April, 1899, 
the boundaries of which are set forth in Article III of said treaty, 
together with those islands embraced in the treaty between Spain 
and the United States concluded at Washington on the 7th day of 
November, 1900. 

Sec. 2. The Legislature of the Philippine Islands shall draft the 
constitution and shall provide for its submission to the voters for 
approval or disapproval under conditions prescribed by the legislature, 
which will permit the people a full and free expression of their views. 

The Governor General of the Philippine Islands may extend the 
regular session of the legislature for the necessary time to accomplish 
this purpose, or he may call a special session of the legislature for this 
purpose, and such session may sit for the necessary time. The session 
shall begin not later than 60 days after the passage of this act. 

Sec, 3. The constitution adopted shall be republican in form and 
adequate to secure a stable, orderly, and free government, and shall 
contain provisions to the effect that, pending the independence of the 
Philippine Islands— 

(a) All citizens of the commonwealth shall owe allegiance to the 
United States. 

(b) Every officer of the commonwealth shall, before entering upon 
the discharge of his duties, take and subscribe an oath of office, de- 
claring, among other things, that he recognizes and accepts the supreme 
authority of and will maintain true faith and allegiance to the United 
States. 

(c) Absolute toleration of religious sentiment shall be secured, and 
no inhabitant or religious organization shall ever be molested in person 
or property on account of religious belief or mode of worship. 

(d) Property owned by the United States, cemeteries, churches, and 
parsonages, or convents appurtenant thereto, and all lands, buildings, 
and improvements used exclusively for religious, charitable, or educa- 
tional purposes shall be exempt from taxation, 

(e) Trade relations between the commonwealth and the United 
States shall be upon the basis prescribed in section 6. 

(£) The public debt of the commonwealth and its subordinate 
branches shall not exceed limits now or hereafter fixed by the Con- 
gress of the United States; and no loans shall be contracted in foreign 
countries without the approval of the President of the United States. 

(g) The debts, liabilities, and obligations of the Philippine govern- 
ment, its provinces, municipalities, and instrumentalities, valid and 
subsisting at the time of the adoption of the constitution, sball be 
assumed and paid by the commonwealth. 

(h) Provision shall be made for the establishment and maintenance 
of an adequate system of public schools conducted in the English 
language. 

(i) No part of the public revennes shall be used for the support of 
any sectarian or denominational school, college, university, church, or 
charitable institution. 

(J) Acts affecting the currency or coinage laws shall not become 
law until approved by the President of the United States. 

(k) Foreign affairs shall be exclusively in the control of the United 
States. 

(1) All acts passed by the legislature of the commonwealth shall 
be reported to the Congress of the United States. 

(m) The commonwealth recognizes the right of the United States 
to maintain armed forces in the commonwealth, and, upon order of 
the President, to call into the service of such armed forces all military 
forces organized by the commonwealth, 

(n) Appeals to Federal courts of the United States shall be as now 
or as may be hereafter provided by act of Congress. 
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(o) The United States may exercise the right to Intervene for the 
preservation of the government of the commonwealth and for the 
maintenance of a government adequate for the protection of life, prop- 
erty, and individual liberty, and to the discharge of its obligations. 

(p) The authority of the United States commissioner to the com- 
monwealth of the Philippines, as provided in this act, or as may here- 
after be provided by Congress, shall be recognized. 

Sec. 4. When the constitution has been adopted in compliance with 
the provisions of this act and bus been duly ratified by the people of the 
Philippine Islands, a certified copy shall be submitted to the President 
of the United States and to Congress for approval. If the President 
and Congress approves the constitution, or if the President approves and 
Congress fails to disapprove it within three months of legislative ses- 
sion from the time of its submission, the President shall certify such 
facts to the Governor General of the Philippine Islands, who shall, 
within 30 days after the receipt of such notification from the President, 
issue a proclamation for the election of officers of the commonwealth. 
The election shail take place not earlier than two months nor later 
than four months after the proclamation by the Governor General 
ordering such election. When the election of the officers provided for 
under the constitution has been held and the results determined, the 
Governor General of the Phillppine Islands shall certify the result of 
the election to the President of the United States, who shall thereupon 
issue a proclamation announcing the results of the election, and upon 
the issuance of such proclamation by the President, the existing Philip- 
Pine government shall terminate and the commonwealth shall enter 
upon its rights, privileges, powers, aud duties as provided under the 
constitution. 

If the President or Congress of the United States disapprove the con- 
stitution adopted and ratified in pursuance of the provisions of this 
act, then such fact, together with the objections, shall forthwith be 
communicated to the legislature, which shall consider said objections 
and again submit the result of its deliberations to the President and 
Congress of the United States, 

Sec, 5. The government of the Philippine Islands shall provide for 
the orderly transfer of the functions of government to the common- 
wealth, 


Sec. 6. Trade relations between the United States and the common- 
wealth shall be upon the following basis: 

(1) During the first and second years after the termination of the 
existing Philippine government all articles coming into the United States 
from the Philippine Islands, or coming into the Philippine Islands from 


the United States, shall be admitted in accordance with the law in force 
at the time of such termination. 

(2) During the third and fourth years after the termination of the 
existing Philippine government there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon all articles coming into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands and upon all articles coming into the Philippine Islands from 
the United States 25 per cent of the duties which are required by the 
respective governments to be levied, collected, and patid upon like articles 
imported from foreign countries. 

(3) During the fifth and sixth years after the termination of the 
existing Philippine government there shall be levied, collected, and paid 
upon all articles coming Into the United States from the Philippine 
Islands and upon all articles coming Into the Philippine Islands from 
the United States 50 per cent of the duties which are required by the 
respective governments to be levied, collected, and paid upon like ar- 
ticles imported from foreign countries, 

(4) During the seventh and eighth years after the termination of 
the existing Philippine government there shall be levied, collected, and 
paid upon all articles coming into the United States from the Philip- 
pine Islands and upon all articles coming into the Philippine Islands 
from the United States 75 per cent of the duties which are required 
by the respective governments to be levied, collected, and pald upon like 
articles imported from foreign countries. 

(5) After the expiration of the eighth year after the termination of 
the existing Philippine government and until the Philippine Islands 
become independent or until Congress otherwise provides, there shall 
be levied, collected, and paid upon all articles coming into the United 
States from the Philippine Islands and upon all articles coming into 
the Philippine Islands from the United States the rates of duty which 
are required by the respective governments to be levied, collected, and 
paid upon Uke articles imported from foreign countries. 

Suc. 7, Prior to the date of Philippine independence every duly 
adopted amendment to the constitution of the commonwealth shall be 
submitted to the President and Congress of the United States for 
approval. If the President and Congress approve the amendment, or if 
the President approves and Congress fails to disapprove such amend- 
ment within one year from the time of its submission, the amendment 
shall take effect as a part of such constitution. 

Sec, 8. The chief executive of the commonwealth shall make an annual 
report to the President and Congress of the United States of the pro- 
ceedings and operations of the government of the commonwealth and 
shall make such other reports as the President or Congress may request. 
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Sec. 9. The President shall appoint, by and with the advice and con- 
sent of the Senate, a United States commissioner to the commonwealth 
of the Philippines, who shall hold office at the pleasure of the President 
or until his successor is chosen and qualified. He shall be the repre- 
sentative of the President of the United States in the commonwealth 
of the Philippines, and shall be recognized as such by the commonwealth 
and by the commanding officers of the military forces of the United 
States and by all civil officials of the United States in the common- 
wealth. The President of the United States shall have authority to 
suspend the taking effect of or the operation of any law, contract, or 
executive order of the commonwealth which in bis opinion seems likely 
to result in a fallure of the government of the commonwealth to fulfill 
its contracts or to meet its bonded Indebtedness and interest thereon 
or to provide for its sinking fands or which seems likely to impair the 
reserves for the protection of the currency of the commonwealth or 
may create international complications. The President shall, in any 
such case, finally determine whether or not such law, contract, or 
executive order shall go into or remain in effect. 

If the commonwealth fails to pay any of its bonded or other indebted- 
ness or the Interest thereon when due, or to fulfill any of its contracts, 
the United States commissioner shall immediately report the facts to 
the President, who may thereupon direct the commissioner to take over 
the customs offices and administration of the same, administer the same, 
and apply such part of the revenue received therefrom as may be neces- 
sary for the payment of such overdue indebtedness or for the fulfillment 
of such contracts. The United States commissioner shall annually, and 
at such other times as the President may require, render an official 
report to the President and Congress of the United States. He shall 
perform such additional duties and functions as may be lawfully 
delegated to him from time to time by the President. 

The first United States commissioner appointed under this act shall 
take office upon the inauguration of the government of the common- 
wealth. He shall be paid by the United States an annual salary of 
$18,000 and $12,000 for expenses. 

Sec. 10. The Philippine government created under this act shall pro- 
vide for the selection of a resident commissioner to the United States, 
who shall bold office for a term of four years beginning with the 4th 
day of March following his selection, and who shall be entitled to an 
oficial recognition as such by all departments upon presentation to the 
President of credentials signed by the chief executive of said islands. 
He shall have a seat in the House of Representatives of the United 
States, with the right of debate, but without the right of voting. His 
salary and expenses shall be fixed and paid by the commonwealth. 
Until a resident commissioner is selected and qualified under this sec- 
tion, existing law governing the appointment of Resident Commissioners 
from the Philippine Islands sball continue in effect. 

Sec. 11. Upon the expiration of 10 years after the termination of 
the existing Philippine government the people of the Philippine com- 
monwealth shall vote for or against the independence of the Philippines, 
The legislature shall provide for the time and manner of an election 
for such purpose, to be held as soon as practicable after the expiration 
of such 10-year period. The qualified voters of the Philippine com- 
monwealth shall be entitled to vote at such election. If a majority of 
the votes cast shall be against Philippine independence the status of 
the Philippine Islands shall continue as herein provided until otherwise 
defined by act of Congress. If a majority of the votes cast are in 
favor of Philippine independence the chief executive of the common- 
wealth sball so report to the President of the United States. The 
President sball, as soon as practicable, submit such report to the Con- 
gress, together with his recommendations thereon. Unless the Con- 
gress, within three months of legislative session after the submission 
of the recommendations of the President, adopts, by two-thirds vote of 
each House, a concurrent resolution disapproving Philippine independ- 
ence, then the President shall forthwith recognize the commonwealth 
of the Philippines as a free and independent nation under the con- 
stitution then in force for the Philippine commonwealth: Provided, 
That the constitution has been previously amended to include such 
articles as the President deems necessary for the settlement and ad- 
justment of all property rights and otber relations between the United 
States and the Philippine Islands and for the protection of ail per- 
sonal and property rights of citizens of the United States in the Phil- 
ippine Islands, including provision for incorporation of any of such 
articles In a permanent treaty with the United States. Upon such 
recognition the President shall thereupon permanently withdraw and 
surrender all right of possession, jurisdiction, and sovereignty exercised 
by the United States in and over the Territory and people of the 
Philippine Islands. 

Sec. 12. Said Philippine commonwealth, on becoming independent of 
the United States, assumes all continuing obligations assumed by the 
United States under the treaty of peace with Spain ceding said Philip- 
pine Islands to the United States. 

Sec. 13. If the Congress of the United States by a two-thirds vote of 
each House disapproves of Philippine independence, the status of th? 
commonwealth shall continue as herein provided until otherwise define I 
by act of Congress, with a view to subsequent independence. 
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Src, 14. All laws or parts of laws applicable to the Philippine Islands 
not in conflict with any of the provisions of this act are hereby con- 
tinued in force and effect until altered, amended, or repealed in ac- 
cordance with existing law by the Philippine Legislature, or by the 
legislative authority of the commonwealth, or by act of Congress of 
the United States, 


THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANT SITUATION 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the other day the question of 
immigration from the Philippine Islands was brought up, and 
I think it was the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typines] who 
put into the Recorp some reports from California newspapers 
with regard to the situation in California, 

This morning there came to my notice a very intelligent and 
dispassionate article by the professor of sociology of the Uni- 
versity of Southern California, Emory S. Bogardus, chairman 
of the research committee, Council on International Relations, 
with regard to the Filipino immigrant situation, published in 
the Pan American Progress for January. This article states 
the matter so clearly and dispassionately and states the Cali- 
fornia position so ably that although I do not care to commit 
myself either for or against any of the conclusions stated I 
am sure that those who are following this debate in the RECORD, 
particularly the articles which have been put in with regard 
to the question of the Filipino as an immigrant to the United 
States, will be interested in reading the views of Professor 
Bogardus. Therefore I ask unanimous consent that it be in- 
serted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


THE FILIPINO IMMIGRANT SITUATION 


By Emory S. Bogardus, chairman research committee, Council on 
International Relations, professor of sociology, University of Southern 
California 


To understand the Filipino in the United States it will be helpful to 
see him in two pictures or frames of reference: (1) In the light of his 
culture backgrounds, and (2) in terms of characteristic race reactions 
of Americans to members of races conspicuously different from them- 
selves in color and culture traits, The discussion may then proceed 
(3) to the main industrial relations of Filipinos in the United States, 


(4) to the Filipino immigrant’s social relationships in this country, and 
(5) to the proposed congressional act excluding Filipinos from the 


United States. (6) A new solution will then be proposed. Space per- 
mits only brief statements of each of these six phases of the Filipino 
immigrant. 

1. Culture backgrounds; He who would know the Filipino immigrant 
must study him as a product of four major cultures. He is basically 
Malayan, ranging from ancient and primitive to bighly developed tech- 
nical levels of culture. His people represent a strong Chinese infusion, 
of both culture and blood. Chinese business men have long cultivated 
the Philippine markets, and racial admixtures have occurred over and 
over. There have been three centuries of infiltration of Spanish and 
Latin culture, and racial admixtures of this type have been many. 
More recently there have been three decades of American (and Anglo- 
Saxon) educational, business, and political influence. The Filipino thus 
is an interesting combination of the oriental and the occidental. Malay 
and Chinese, Latin and Anglo-Saxon—a real cosmopolite, In him the 
East and West haye met. 

2. A race relations cycle: Another picture to keep in mind in consid- 
ering the Filipino immigrant is the characteristic American set of reac- 
tions to conspicuously different immigrants—that is, to immigrants of 
noticeably different color or culture or both. This set of reactions may 
be called a race relations cycle. There is (1) sympathetic curiosity in 
strangers evidently away from home; there is (2) an indirect economic 
welcome as evidenced in high wages and superior living and working 
conditions, known as the American standard of living. There develops, 
on the other hand, (3) industrial antagonism aroused by the presence 
of numbers of immigrants willing to work for longer hours and less 
wages than American standards permit, and (4) social opposition, due 
sometimes to rapid invasion of strange immigrants, sometimes to culture 
traits of Invaders“ that are deemed inimical to American principles 
of life, government, and religion, sometimes to invasion of American 
neighborhoods of these immigrants as home owners, renters, or even as 
church builders, sometimes to high birth rates. A fifth phase of this 
race relations cycle is (5) the spread of propaganda depicting the worst 
about the “invaders” and suppressing the best; a sixth is (6) the 
passing of restrictive or exclusion legislation against the immigrant 
race irrespective of their feelings or of the feelings of their home people. 
Another phase is (7) characterized by unfavorable reaction by the given 
immigrants, their home people, and their children. The Filipino immi- 
grant has already faced the first four phases of this race relations cycle. 

8. Industrial relations: Objections to Filipino immigrants were first 
voiced publicly in 1927 on the Pacific coast. At that time American 
workers began to protest openly that they were being supplanted by 
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Filipinos as bell boys, elevator boys, culinary trade workers, and as 
coastwise seamen, Organized labor in such States as California and 
Washington acted on these complaints, issued public remonstrances, 
raised the slogan that they work longer hours for less wages,“ and 
urged the exclusion of further Filipino Immigrant laborers from the 
United States. The American Federation of Labor in 1927 and again 
in 1928 memorialized Congress to this effect; a bill was introduced into 
Congress (House bill 13900) by Congressman WELSH in May, 1928, 
which would provide for such exclusion, Organized labor, the watch- 
dog of American labor standards of living, has taken the lead In urging 
Filipino exclusion. It has pointed out the dangers of the present un- 
limited possibilities of Filipino immigration and has contended that a 
million or two million Filipino laborers (within the range of possibility) 
would overwhelm American labor on the coast. 

Until recently Filipinos figured more largely in urban than rural labor 
situations, but in May, 1929, W. J. French, of the California Commis- 
sion of Industrial Relations, reported that Filipinos had succeeded to 
first place among immigrants in average numbers in 352 labor camps 
of California (inspected during April, 1929). Mexicans shifted back to 
second place, 

Filipinos are not well fitted to do heavy work. They move from 
heavy rural labor to the lighter forms, such as work in asparagus, 
celery, onions, and to the lighter types of city activities already cited. 
They are ambitious to get ahead economically, but they have difficulty 
in maintaining good teamwork in their labor requests. Considerable 
Seasonable unemployment among them is reported. Turnover is high. 
An influx of Filipinos above the demands for their labor is also evi- 
dent; this will doubtless have some effect in regulating the immigration 
of Filipinos (from both Philippines and from Hawaii). 

The actual number of Filipinos in the United States is still not large. 
A conservative estimate may be placed at 75,000, with numbers around 
7,000 in California centers, such as San Francisco, Los Angeles, and 
Stockton. It is further estimated that the annual influx to the United 
States is around 10,000, with additional thousands entering the 
Hawaiian Islands annually—many of whom will later come to the 
mainland. It is the million or two who might come which disturbs 
organized labor and which urges labor to take an extremist stand of 
urging a change from the present unlimited immigration possibility to 
a complete exclusion of Filipino labor. 

Many employers of labor, especially in Hawaii, are opposed in the 
main to Filipino exclusion, They want a large supply of cheap labor, 
and hence are alarmed at the exclusion movement. 

4. Social relations: The Filipino immigrant has never been immune 
from attacks of American race prejudice, partly because of his oriental 
appearance. One of the latest illustrations of the problem occurred 
in Seattle, where the Filipino club of the State university has tried 
to purchase a home for a clubhouse, but where, it is alleged, the pur- 
chase was prevented by “ neighbors” who brought “ pressure“ to bear 
upon the American owner, Filipinos are denied status In many Ameri- 
can homes, except as laborers. They are denied admission to many 
types of social gatherings, such as the best class of dance halls. They 
are frequently made to feel an alleged inferiority. 

Filipinos are in the United States, mostly as young men between 17 
and 30 years of age. Only a small percentage are women, perhaps less 
than 5 per cent. As a result, they live in rooming-house groups, 
without family life. They are lovers of music and seek comfort with 
their musical instruments, ‘They naturally become homesick. Quick 
response is made to a friendly attitude shown them by American young 
women. When the latter, out of a sympathetic interest in strangers 
away from home, take a kindly interest in the Filipinos, many of these 
wide-awake young men not only respond but persist in their attentions 
until the situation becomes embarrassing. There are numerous unfavor- 
able reports of this character. 

For social life the Filipino is often induced to turn to the lower- 
grade dance halls, where he becomes the victim of “cheap” women. He 
turns to pool halls and gambling places, where he wastes time and 
sayings. The need of recreation halls, club rooms, and home life for 
the Filipino immigrant is very great. Private agencies are doing good 
work, but the sum total of these opportunities is entirely inadequate. 

The Filipino is charged with being unassimilable, but this generaliza- 
tion is hardly fair. His culture has all been acquired, of. course, and 
hence is subject to change. He is already partly Anglo-Saxon and 
Latin when he comes. He brings and keeps a marked loyalty to the 
Philippine Islands, somewhat after the fashion of the Englishman's 
loyalty to his island home or the Canadian's loyalty to the empire on 
our north. If living and working conditions in the United States and 
if American attitudes are favorable enough, he is assimilable. If con- 
ditions and attitudes are unfayorable, then he can not be expected to 
change his loyalty. His assimilability depends largely on Americans, 

The Filipino immigrant experiences a social adjustment cycle. The 
first stage is almost universally that of excitement, dreams of gigantic 
success, of education, of get-rich-quick, even of becoming an owner of 
a height-limit building. The second stage sometimes comes on rapidly. 
It is characterized by chagrin and disillusionment. Long hours of labor, 
much patience, periods of unemployment, prejudice thrusts are all expe- 
rienced. The third phase is either one of adjustment or complete dis- 
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couragement. The better educated are able to make the necessary ad- 
just ments, at lenst until their education is completed and they are ready 
to return to the islands, The less educated and the untrained often fail 
to save money and become stranded without having made any worth- 
while American friends. They sink in the mire of the cheap dancing 
hall and of the gambling joint.” 

5. Legislative angles: The bill now before Congress declares the 
Filipino to be an alien, Since he is not recognized as a Caucasian or 
an African or of African descent, he is not eligible to citizenship, accord- 
ing to a Supreme Court decision in 1925 (except Filipinos who have 
served in the American Navy three years), The new bill thus would 
put Filipinos in the class of “allens ineligible to citizenship.” The 
United States already has a law (1924) stating that aliens Ineligible to 
citizenship are excluded (except limited classes, such as students, oM- 
ciala, visitors). Ipso facto, the Filipinos would be excluded from the 
United States, 

What are the merits of the measure? It is doubtless true that Fill- 
pinos are furnishing serious labor competition in limited quarters; that 
there are a million or two who are potentially available as immigrants ; 
that they are coming faster than the normal labor demands suggest; 
that there is considerable seasonal and other unemployment, together 
with economle dissatisfaction and misery endured by them; that some 
Filipino leaders tn both the islands and the United States do not longer 
favor a large immigration of Filipinos to the United States. 

The present situation provides for unlimited immigration of Filipinos, 
which is an extreme situation. To become frightened and go to the 
other extreme and exclude all is equally unwise. Some restriction of 
Filipino immigration, bowever, Is doubtless needed, but how shall it be 
secured? 

The exclusion plan naturally offends Filipinos. It lowers their status 
in the eyes of the world. It comes at a most unfortunate time—when 
they are particularly sensitive about being denied independence repeat- 
edly, It violates the respect that a powerful nation is expected to show 
its ambitious protégés. To be denied independence ts bad enough, but 
to be excluded also Is to have insult added to injury. 

6. A proposed solution: The plan to switch from one extreme to an- 
other, from unlimited immigration to exclusion, is revolutionary, not evo- 
lutionary. Some definite degree of social control, however, seems to be 
needed, But control intrinsically developed where the problem originates 
rather than contro] imposed where the problem culminates is socially 
scientific, 

It may be suggested, therefore, that a bureau of emigration, or similar 
agency, be established in the Philippines, The Philippine Legislature 
and the Governor General could develop a procedure whereby emigration 
to the United States and Hawali could be controlled. No more passports 
need be granted than conditions in the United States and Hawali would 
justify. Through the Department of Labor in Washington strides could 
be carried on with reference to Filipino labor conditions on the coast 
and scientific data be furnished to the bureau of emigration and the 
Governor General of the Philippines for their guidance In issuing pass- 
ports, If the economle conditions In the Philippines were developed 
and wage opportunities better, Filipinos would not seek to emigrate to 
the extent that they do now. 

In February, 1920, President Coolidge and Secretary of State Kellogg 
announced what amounts to a new immigration policy, which may now 
be applied to the Philippines. They stated that legislation regarding 
Mexican immigrants, for instance, must take into consideration the 
attitudes of Mexican leaders and of the Mexican Government; that the 
good will of Mexico is a major phase of the situation. In other words, 
the policy of treating Immigration legislation as purely a domestic affair 
was repudiated, and a new policy was Inaugurated of giving considera- 
tion to the attitudes of the people involved. It ig logical that the 
Philippine government be enabled to take the Initiative and to solve 
the problem involved at its source, where it originates. It can thereby 
save its own status In the matter. Since it functions under the juris- 
diction of the United States Government, full protection can be accorded 
to the standard of ving of American workmen on the coast and else- 
where, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisition, establishment, and develop- 
ment of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along the 
Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the Great 
Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the District 
of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia requisite 
to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground system of 
the National Capital, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 


signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 217) mak- 
ing an additional appropriation for the support of the Federal 
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Radio Commission during the fiscal year 1930 in accordance 
with the act approved December 18, 1929, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 

DIVERSION OF WATERS OF COLUMBIA RIVER 


Mr. DILL, From the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion I report back favorably without amendment the joint reso- 
lution (S. J. Res. 130) restricting the Federal Power Commission 
from issuing or approving any permits or licenses affecting the 
Columbia River at or above the Grand Coulee Dam site on the 
Columbia River. This is a unanimous report of all the members 
of the committee, and I ask for the immediate consideration of 
the joint resolution. I do not think it will lead to any debate. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, cte., That the Federal Power Commission is hereby directed 
not to issue or approve any permits or licenses under the provision of 
the act of Congress approved June 10, 1920 (41 Stat. 1063, known as 
the Federal water power act), upon or affecting the Columbia River 
at or above the Grand Coulee Dam site on the Columbia River between 
said dam site and the Canadian boundary line in the State of Washing- 
ton until the Chief of Engincers of the War Department has made a 
complete report to Congress of his findings as to the uses of the waters 
of the Columbia River as a result of the investigation now being con- 
ducted by the War Department under authority of Congress. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read 
the third time, and passed. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 

The bill (H. R. 26) for the acquisition, establishment, and 
development of the George Washington Memorial Parkway along 
the Potomac from Mount Vernon and Fort Washington to the 
Great Falls, and to provide for the acquisition of lands in the 
District of Columbia and the States of Maryland and Virginia 
requisite to the comprehensive park, parkway, and playground 
system of the National Capital, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

PAY AND ALLOWANCES OF COMMISSIONED PERSONNEL , 

Mr. McMASTER. I submit a conference report on Senate 
Joint Resolution No. 7 and ask for its adoption. I wish to say 
that the Senate attached an amendment to the joint resolution 
and that the House has receded from its opposition to the 
amendment. Therefore the adoption of the report will merely 
maintain the position of the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
submits a conference report, which will be read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


The committee of conference on the disagreeing votes of the 
two Houses on the amendment of the House to the joint resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 7) for the appointment of a joint committee of 
the Senate and House of Representatives to investigate the pay 
and ailowances of the commissioned and enlisted personnel of 
the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geo- 
detic Survey, and Public Health Service having met, after full 
and free conference have agreed to recommend and do recom- 
mend to their respective Houses as follows: 

That the House recede from its amendment to the title of said 
joint resolution. 

W. H. McMaster, 
DUNCAN U. Firrcier, 
Managers on the part of the Senate, 
BERTRAND H. SNELL, 
Epwp. W. Pov, 
Managers on the part of the House. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from South Dakota 
asks unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of the 
report. Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the report. 

The report was agreed to. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (II. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I desire to call up at this 
time the amendment I have offered with respect to cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the unanimous consent 
and in accordance with the notice given this morning, we were 
to take up the cement provision, found on page 37, beginning 
with line 6, and going down to and including line 10, and indi- 
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vidual amendments are to be considered. There is no committee 
amendment to that provision. 
Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from South Dakota yield for that purpose? 
Mr. MCMASTER. No; I do not yield for that purpose. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Dakota. 
The CHIEF CLERK. On page 37, paragraph 205, strike out all 


Does 


the 


of subsection (b) and insert in lieu thereof: 


(b) Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinkers, 
and white nonstaining Portland cement, shall be exempt from duty. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMASTER. For what purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have drawn an amendment to the para- 
graph slightly different, which I desire to offer. 

Mr. McMASTER. I shall be very glad to have the Senator 
submit his amendment and have it read. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer it as a substitute. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the clerk 
will report the amendment for the information of the Senate. 

The Corer CLERK. As a substitute for the amendment offered 
by the Senator from South Dakota, the Senator from Kentucky 
offers the following amendment: Strike out all of lines 6 and 7 
and through the word “ white,” in line 8, and insert the word 
“White,” and on page 252, after line 21, insert: 


Cement, Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic. 


Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, the removal of cement from 
the free list and the placing of this commodity on the dutiable 
list at the rate of 31 cents per barrel is an astounding proposal. 

The prices of cement and steel have an outstanding signifi- 
cance in the economic structure of a nation. Any attempt 
through the tariff or through other means to increase the price 
of these two commodities haye tremendous and far-reaching 
economic effects. 

~ Generally speaking, all money used in the purchase of these 
two basic commodities must be at once capitalized, and upon 
that capitalization interest or rental must be charged. 

Wearing apparel and necessities of life which are upon a 
dutiable list are quickly consumed, and therefore are charged 
to expense. Cement and steel to a large extent enter permanent 
construction and therefore must be charged to capital account, 
on which there must be an annual interest charge. 

When the farmers of the country issue bonds for the purpose 
of construction of concrete roads, for each thousand-dollar bond 
issued for the purchase of cement there must be an equal amount 
of money paid out during the life of a bond in the way of 
interest. 

In the construction of great office buildings and the homes of 
the Nation the concrete used in connection therewith will 
endure from 60 to 75 years, and upon the purchase price of 
concrete there must be an annual rental charge, with the result 
that for every thousand dollars expended for cement there must 
be a rental charge of two or three thousand dollars before the 
investment in cement is charged off to depreciation. 

Assuming, for the sake of argument, that a 31-cent duty per 
barrel upon cement would raise the price of all the cement 
used in the country by an equal amount, this would be an addi- 
tional tax upon the consumers of the Nation of $53,000,000 an- 
nually, and as a large part of this increased price must be 
charged to capital account it means that before that amount 
is finally liquidated through depreciation that the consumers of 
the country must pay at least another additional $53,000,000 in 
the way of interest or rental charges. The raising of the tariff 
by 81 cents would cost the consumers of the country approxi- 
mately $100,000,000 annually, which statement is based on the 
assumption that a 31-cent tariff per barrel would be added to the 
price of cement. 

Later in the discussion I will endeavor to prove that this 
very condition will be brought about; but for the present I am 
using this as an illustration to emphasize the far-reaching eco- 
nomic effects of any attempt to raise the price of cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. MCMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I call the Senator’s attention to his amendment 
and ask him if he wanted the white nonstaining Portland 
cement 

Mr. McMASTER. I think the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. 
Bark ey] offered a substitute changing that. It was simply 
my desire to have placed upon the free list the original materials 
that are now on the dutiable list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I wanted to know. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota modify his amendment? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes; I am willing to modify my amend- 
ment in that respect and accept the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

If a duty of 31 cents a barrel on cement shall be added to 
the cost of all cement which is sold in the United States—and 
I wish to say that later on in the discussion I shall endeavor 
to prove that that will be the actual condition which will re- 
sult—that additional duty of 31 cents a barrel will mean an 
increased cost to the consumers of America of $53,000,000, 
and in addition to that they must contract interest or rental 
charges of another $50,000,000, which for all practical pur- 
poses would mean that the duty of 31 cents would be an in- 
creased cost to the consumers of America of nearly $100,- 
000,000 a year. 

The general situation of the cement industry, as revealed by 
its history, does not justify a tariff of 31 cents per barrel. 
Under free trade for this commodity, the history of the industry 
as a whole presents a healthy condition. It is a history of 
marvelous expansion and uninterrupted growth. Its history 
reveals great financial profits. 

In 1922, under free trade, the total domestic production of 
cement in the United States was 117,000,000 barrels, The 
total American production in 1928 was 175,000,000 barrels. The 
imports in 1922 were 600,000 barrels and the imports of 1928 
were 2,283,000 barrels. These figures reveal that during those 
six years there was an increase of 58,000,000 barrels of Ameri- 
ean production against an expansion of 1,600,000 barrels of im- 
ports. In other words, during that period American produc- 
tion increased by 45 per cent, while imports increased approxi- 
mately 26 per cent. 

The cold facts are that the imports of cement in 1928 were 
equivalent to only 144 per cent of the total production of the 
cement in the United States. 

Also, in 1928, while we were importing approximately 2,200,- 
000 barrels, we exported 800,000 barrels of cement. The record 
also stands undisputed that the only points in the United States 
in which foreign cement comes into competition with domestic 
cement, are at the principal seaboard cities. The record further 
reveals that for all practical purposes, foreign cement can not 
be transported by rail from seaboard points to any interior 
point, excepting only such short distances as it can be hauled 
by truck. The reason for that situation is that the railroads 
have purposely formulated their rate structures to prevent the 
transportation by rail of imported cement to even short dis- 
tances to the interior, for, as a rule, the westbound freight 
from the Atlantic seaboard on cement is higher than east- 
bound freight for equal distances, 

The record conclusively shows that imported cement can not, 
under any circumstances, penetrate the interior of the coun- 
try, and is confined to the seaboard cities, and for the country 
as a whole, foreign competition in cement is unknown and such 
competition is impossible. 4 

Thus, the cement manufacturers of the country, excepting at 
seaboard cities, have insurmountable barriers erected for them 
through the economies of high freight rates, protecting them 
from foreign competition, which leaves their market undis- 
turbed so far as foreign competition is concerned. Therefore, 
it is manifestly evident that the cement manufacturers, while 
they enjoy at the present time almost a complete embargo, 
insist that a tariff wall should be erected for them which abso- 
lutely prohibits the importation of any cement whatsoever, so 
that they shall be free and unrestrained to regulate, dominate, 
and control prices, not to the advantage of the public but for 
their own selfish gains. 

The manufacturers who have been most aggressive in de- 
manding this tariff are located in Pennsylvania and New York. 
The three principal cities in the North which are subjected to 
foreign competition are Philadelphia, New York, and Boston. 
In the cities of Philadelphia, New York, and Boston there are 
annual imports of 710,000 barrels of cement. 

The mills located in the Lehigh district, New York, and 
Maine have supplied those cities, having an output of 52,000,000 
barrels of cement annually. 

During hearings before the Finance Committee on this sub- 
ject the Tariff Commission provided for the use of the Senator 
from New Jersey, Mr. Edge, a tabulation of production costs of 
cement for American as well as foreign mills, including trans- 
portation charges at various cities in the United States and the 
selling price at the same point, 

I wish to insert in the Recorp a table furnished by the Tariff 
Commission, showing the delivered cost and selling price of 
American and imported cement at seaboard cities. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, 
ordered. 


it is so 
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Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, there were never more un- 
reliable and untrustworthy and false figures inserted in the 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. But I am inserting them for the pur- 
pose of showing the absurdity and falsity of the figures. How- 
ever, to be fair to the Tariff Commission, I wish to say that 
they do not vouch for these figures. 
data, they submitted questionnaires to more than 100 American 
cement manufacturers as to their costs of production, and there- 
fore, the figures were not obtained by the direct investigation of 
the Tariff Commission. These manufacturers, in submitting 
these costs of production to the Tariff Commission, knew that 
the tigures would not be investigated or corroborated ; knew that 
no expert accountant of the Tariff Commission would inspect 
their books or records, or in any manner verify these statements. 
When the manufacturers submitted the figures, they knew that 
they were given for the purpose of formulating a basis for a 
tarit on cement. 
figures were submitted by the manufacturers in secret, were not 
verified by any accountant, and were submitted with the full 
knowledge that they would not and could not be corroborated 
in any manner and submitted for selfish purposes and motives, 
any rational person must come to the conclusion that such evi- 
dence and data is untrustworthy and unreliable. No faith or 
confidence should be, or can be, placed in any such evidence, but 
avarice and greed and the desire for advantage always oversteps 
itself. External evidence shows that the figures are false and 
unreliable, and the proof of such unreliability is contained in 
the sume statement of the Tariff Commission made to Senator 
Edge, through another set of figures, which I ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

The table of selling prices is as follows: 

Net price per barrel f. o. Ù., including bags 


SEABOARD 
ey | een 2 eee ee ee ee $ 
New Tork 
Philadelphia 
Wilmington, N. 
Charleston, 8. C 
Galveston, Tex 
Portland. Oreg. 
Seattle, Wash 


Without objection, it is so 


Cleveland, 
Pittaburgh, 
Obicago, 
Indianapolis, 
Peoria, III 


Mr. MoMASTER. In other words, cement was selling in the 
city of Chicago at $2.25 a barrel and according to the Tariff 
Commission’s figures if they were losing 9 cents a barrel in 
the city of New York they would have been losing 7 cents in 
the city of Chicago. It is well known that the United States 
Steel Corporation has mills located in the vicinity of Chicago, 
that the freight rates upon cement in those mills to the city of 
Chicago are almost identically the same as the freight rates 
from the Lehigh Valley district to the city of New York. 
Everyone knows that there is not a barrel of foreign cement 
which can reach Chicago, that the United States Steel Cor- 


Ameri- 


| for in the city of Philadelphia. 


In the collection of this | 


In view of the fact that the cost production | 
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poration in the city of Chicago is absolutely free and untram- 
meled so far as foreign competition is concerned. We know 
that the United States Steel Corporation is one of the most 
superbly managed business institutions in the country. We 
know that it dominates and controls the prices of every com- 
modity which it manufactures. We know that no competitor 
dare cross its pathway because if it did it would be immediately 
destroyed. We know that the United States Steel Corpora- 
tion is not in business for its health, but it is in business for 
profit, and therefore when it sold cement in Chicago at $2.25 
a barrel it was making a profit and that profit went to swell 
the millions of dollars of dividends which are annually paid 
to its stockholders. 

Again, the Tariff Commission informs us that on this same 
day, in the city of Philadelphia, the Lehigh Valley Co. was 
telling cement at $2.35 a barrel. The Lehigh Valley Co. was 
complaining that it was being crushed by foreign competition, 
by cement which was being shipped in from Belgium, and yet 
in that same day cement was selling in the city of Chicago for 
$2.25 a barrel, 10 cents less per barrel than it was being sold 
And yet in Chicago, as I said 
before, there is no foreign competition: not a barrel of foreign 


| cement can penetrate to the city of Chicago. 


In the city of New York in 1928 there were imported 212,000 
barrels of cement. The city of New York consumes approxi- 
mately 12,000,000 barrels of cement annually, and all those 
12,000,000 barrels of cement were supplied by American pro- 
ducers, with the exception of 212,000 barrels, which were 
imported. 

According to the Tariff Commission's figures, the Belgian 
manufacturers would have 55 cents per barrel advantage in 
price laid down in the city of New York over American pro- 
ducers; that is, those were the figures, of course, which were 
submitted by the manufacturers themselves, but not verified by 
the Tariff Commission. The cost of Belgian cement laid down 


| in the city of New York was $1.77 per barrel, according to this 


statement, and the selling price is $2.23. Thus, according to 
these figures, the Belgian producers are given an advantage of 
46 cents per barrel, as against a loss of 7 cents per barrel for 
the American producer. Common sense dictates that if the Bel- 
gian producers had an advantage of 46 cents a barrel on cement 
laid down in the city of New York, they would have flooded the 
city of New York with their cement; but what is their record 
of achievement? They were able to sell but 212,000 barrels of 
cement. So far as the records are concerned, Belgian producers 
were overwhelmingly crushed in their competition with domestic 
cement. Struggle as they might, out of 12,000,000 barrels they 
could sell only 212,000 barrels. The Belgian manufacturers in 
the city of New York did not even make back-door competition 
with the American producers. All the Belgian manufacturers 
obtained in the city of New York were simply the crumbs that 
fell from the tables of the American producers. 

When the Tariff Commission, through its report, tells us that 
the domestic producers were losing 9 cents a barre! in the city 
of New York when cement was selling at $2.23 a barrel, the 
Department of Labor informs us that for that year the 1929 
average selling price, or the wholesale price of cement in the 
United States, was $1.65 a barrel. Of course, that figure in- 
cluded the profits on this commodity. 

Then we have the Lehigh Valley district shipping its cement 
to New York; adding to $1.65 about a 40-cent freight rate 
would bring a price at New York of $2.05, which incinded a 
profit, and yet they sold it at $2.23, showing that, in addition 
to the regular wholesale profit, they had an advantage there of 
18 cents a barrel. 

However, there is stronger evidence of a still more convincing 
nature which arises to refute and confound the cement industry 
in its greedy but bold effort to befuddle the minds of Members 
of Congress in reference to this question. The first funda- 
mental question is: Is the price of cement to-day above normal? 
The answer to that question is of primary and determinative 
importance in deciding whether special aid should be given to 
this industry by further increasing the price to the consumer. 

The wholesale price of cement before the war in 1913 was 
$1.005 per barrel of 376 pounds. In April and May, 1929, the 
price was $1.65 a barrel, showing an increase of 67 per cent 
over pre-war prices, 

The average increase of prices in general during that period 
as officially ascertained and reported by the Department of 
Labor in Wholesale Prices, April, 1929, was 38.7 per cent as 
represented by the Commodity Index of Wholesale Prices, 
Hence, to have kept pace with the general rise in the level of 
prices cement would now be entitled to a price of $1.394 or 26 
cents less per barrel. At $1.65 per barrel its price is 18.4 per 
cent excessive as determined by the general rise in the level of 
prices, 
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It is generally accepted as sound economics that if the prices 
of articles are above normal governmental agencies should not 
be employed further to increase the price, and if more factors of 
competition are tending to reduce prices to normal the Govern- 
ment should not take any action to discourage or prevent their 
operation. As to the cement situation, let us apply the universal 
rules of economists which have been applied in practically all 
of the civilized countries of the world in determining “ prices, 
indexes,” and so forth. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unanimous consent to insert 
in the Recorp a table showing the index prices of various 
products manufactured in the United States by commodity 
groups showing the prices from the year 1913 to the year 1928, 
eovering all commodities, farm products, foods, hides and leather 
products, textile products, fuel and lighting, metals and metal 
products, building produets, chemicals and drugs, house furnish- 
ing goods, and miscellaneous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, it is so 
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Mr. McMASTER. Taking these 10 groups, which, for all 
practical purposes, include all commerce, there was an average 
increase in price from 1913 of 38.7 per cent. At this point I 
wish to insert in the Recorp a table showing a comparison of 
each group price in 1918 and each group price in 1929 on the 
percentage basis. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
is granted, 

The table referred to is as follows: 


Without objection, permission 


1913 1920 cent) 


All commodities 
Miscellaneous. ........... 
Metals and metal products. 
Chemicals and drugs 
Fuel and lighting. 

Farm products. 


Hides and leather products. 


House furnishing goods- 
Building products. 
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Mr. McMASTER. The outstanding facts shown by these 
tables are that the price of building products, which include 
cement, is 72.7 per cent higher than in 1913 and the percentage 
of increase over 1913 is greater than that of any other com- 
modity group. Cement, together with textiles, broke all ex- 
tremes in 1913 and continues to this day to be an extreme illus- 
tration of the abnormality of prices introduced by the World 
War. In view of the fact that the average price of all com- 
modities is 38.7 per cent higher to-day than in 1913 and that 
the price of cement is 67 per cent in excess of the pre-war price, 
is there anyone bold enough to desire to take governmental ac- 
tion further to increase the index price of cement? As a matter 
of fact, in justice to the consumer, every reasonable effort should 
be employed to reduce the prices of cement rather than to in- 
crease the prices of that commodity. 

The following table was obtained from Mr. Lewis, a former 
member of the Tariff Commission, and one who is known as a 
thorough student of the tariff question. Many of the facts which 
I now desire to state were obtained directly from Mr, Lewis, 
and in certain instances I quote him verbatim. I wish at this 
point to insert the table in the Recorp. It gives a comparison 
of the number of establishments, number of salaried employees, 
number of wage earners, horsepower, salaries, wages, cost of 
materials, supplies, cost of fuel and power, and other informa- 
tion, affording a complete picture of the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


table 


1914 


133 

4, 032 
27, 916 
31 948 
| __ 490, 402 
$6, 065, 341 
18, 192, 282 
24, 257, 623 
31, 715, 130 
30, 271, 662 
51, 987, 000 


Number establishments - 
Number salaried employees 
Number wage earners... 
Total (2) and (3) 
Horsepower.. 
Salaries 
Wages 
Total (6) and (7) 
() Cost of materials, suppl 
10) Cost of fuel and power 
(11) ‘Total (9) and (10) 
(12) Value of products: 
Cement. 
Other products. 


„ AE T E E 
(13) Value added by manufacture... 
(14) Production (unit) 
(15) Total of costs reporte 
(16) Capital 


1, 089, 390 
$16, 331, 588 
53, 110, 745 
69, 442, 331 
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232 454, 356 

271, 269, 2 259 


70.244.023 
|243, 450% 


1 1919. 


Mr. MCMASTER, From the foregoing information certain de- 
ductions can be made as to the relative increase in basic costs 
as compared to the relative increase in price since 1914. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
a table containing those deductions. It will be interesting to 
state two or three of them here. First, the percentage to value 
of products of costs for wages, Salaries, material, fuel, and 
power in 1914 was 74.86, while in 1927 it was 64.5, a decrease of 
18.8 per cent, which, of course, is in favor of the capital inyest- 
ment. 

Second, the percentage of “value of products” available for 
dividends, and so forth, including depreciation, advertising, mis- 
cellaneous, and so forth, in 1914 was 25.14, while in 1927 it was 
35.5. So if the table is examined all of the figures are in favor 
of the year 1928, so far as profit in the industry is concerned. 
I ask that the entire table may be inserted in the Recorp at this 
point. 

The PRESIDING 
ordered. 

The table is as follows: 


OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 


Tnerease 
(+) or 
decrease 
(-) 


(1) Percentage to value of products of costs for 
wages, salaries, material, fuel, and power in. 

(2) Percentage of value of products available for 
dividends, etc., insurance, depreciation, 
adv ertising, miscellaneous, remaining after 
deducting (8) plus (11) from (12) in each year. 

(3) Productive efficiency of employees: Number 
of barrels (units) per employee. (N ote ) 

(4) Value of product, per employee 

(5) Value added (to material) by manufacture, per 
employee 


Her cent 


1930 


Mr. MCMASTER. Mr. President, the immense expansion of 
the industry, physical and financial, is quite apparent upon an 
inspection of the above figures. It will be noted that effective- 
ness of the employee has increased from an annual product of 
3.414 barrels in 1914 to 4,241 barrels in 1927, an increase of 24 
per cent; that the “ value added to the material by manufac- 
ture“ per employee increased from $1,557 to $4,047, an increase 
of 160 per cent, while the total increase in value of the product 
per employee was 114.8 per cent. 

Turning to the percentage of wages, salaries, raw material, 
and power to “value of product,” we have the following com- 
parisons between the years 1914 and 1927: 

First, percentage of salaries and wages to“ value of product” 
in 1914 was 23.82; in 1924 it was 23.64. 

The percentage of material and fuel to“ value of product” 
in 1914 was 51.04 per cent; while in 1927 it was 40.86 per cent. 

The percentage of both of the above to the“ value of product” 
in 1914 was 74.86, and in 1927, 64.50. 

It will be observed that wages and salaries constituted 23.8 
per cent of the “ value of products” in 1914, and 23.6 per cent 
in 1927, and that the material, fuel, and power cost percentage, 
which was 51 per cent in 1914, dropped to 40.8 per cent in 1927. 
Wages and salaries percentages remained virtually the same, 
while materials, fuel, and power costs increased by 29 per cent 
compared with the value of products, 

Gross costs decreased from 74.7 per cent to 64.5 per cent, a 
decline in the proportion of about 43 per cent. 


PRICES TESTED BY COST 


As reflecting on the normality or reasonableness of the present 
price of cement, the data presented are now applied: 


Increase of general prices, April, 1929, over 1913 
Increase in price of barrel cement in 1929 over 1913--.--__----- 67 
Increase in costs, 1914-1927, for wages, salaries, material, fuel, 
and power. 51 
These standards in application tò the year 1929 give the fol- 
lowing price indications as to a reasonable price for cement: 
Price of barrel cement, 1914 


Equivalent price, 1920, commodity index price level 
Actual price per barrel, 1920 


It is evident that the present price of cement is excessive, At 
$1.65, it exceeds both the common level of prices and the cost 
standard by 26 cents. 

This is the peculiar coincidence: In view of the fact that 
the present price of cement exceeds the commodity index price 
and also the price at which it should be according to the actual 
deduction of the figures which have been placed in the Ryconp, 
it almost corresponds to the 31 cents a barrel that the cement 
manufacturers are now asking for cement. In other words, 
what does that proposal mean? It means that the manufac- 
turers in the interior of the country are able to maintain, be- 
cause of foreign competition, that 26-cent excess price of 
cement; and accordingly the manufacturers located in the coast 
cities are asking for the duty, not to protect their industry 
but to protect that excess price of cement. It is a strange coin- 
cidence of figures. 

Further examination of the evidence will reveal that abnor- 
mal index prices of cement are not occasioned by unusual or 
extraordinary economic conditions but are occasioned by the 
abnormal ability of the Cement Trust of the United States to 
control and dictate prices and to plunder the public. 

It is true that a court decision absolved certain cement com- 
panies from the charge of price fixing; but, nevertheless, that 
decision, no doubt, was rendered because of the inability of the 
court to catch the cement producers red-handed in the act of 
price fixing. The stubborn and irrefutable fact remains that 
in any given point in the United States cement may be pur- 
chased laid down at that point from a mill located 100 miles 

„away or 200 miles away or 800 miles away at identically the 
“same price. All manufacturers of cement have a uniform price 
at a given point, Freight rates or distance do not matter. 

There may be those who are so unsophisticated as to believe 
that that price is the result of the operation of economic law. 
It is true that a finely woven philosophy has been spun in con- 
nection with the price of cement to the extent that any stand- 
ardized article of like quality or size naturally gravitates to- 
ward a cominon price level. In certain instances that is true; 
but if that same rule were to be applied to petroleum products 
that iridescent dream would be quickly dispelled. There is 
probably no more standardized product in the world than gaso- 
line. In fact, nearly every State in the Union has laws speci- 
tying what grade of gasoline shall be sold as a standard quality; 
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and yet the fact remains that when oil production in this coun- 
try was at its peak, when oil was flowing out of the ground so 
fast that the great oil companies were frantically trying to 
provide reservoirs for the storage of the oil in order to save it, the 
price of gasoline to the consumer remained the same, and in one 
or two periods of overproduction the price of gasoline to the 
consumer actually increased; yet, of course, you never could 
go into a couft and prove that the price of gasoline was fixed. | 
Yet every schoolboy in America knows that the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey and the old subsidiaries of the Standard Oil 
Co. of New Jersey, which have parceled out the United States, 
dominate and dictate the price of oil in those regions where 
these various companies operate. 

Cement prices are fixed behind closed doors, regardless of 
any court decision; and these abnormal price-index values of 
cement to-day are not due to extraordinary conditions in 
industry but are due to the price-fixing ability of the Cement 
Trust in squeezing abnormal profits from the public; and the 
final proof of that statement is borne out by the actual financial 
condition of the principal companies producing cement in the 
United States. 

PROFITS IN THE CEMENT INDUSTRY 


The manufacture of cement is not an unprofitable industry. 
Moody's Index reports for 1928 give a list of 45 domestic man- 
ufacturing establishments of sufficient importance to attract the 
attention of general investors, Ten of these give no data upon 
which conclusions may be formed, while 35 companies are more 
or less completely reported. Two show a loss. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. MCMASTER. I do. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator state whether or not his 
research upon this question has shown that the States along 
the Atlantic seaboard are in any different category than the 
States of the Middle West and the far West? 

Mr. McMASTER. I think, as I stated before in the discus- 
sion, it is an agreed fact that the only competition in the United 
States in cement, where the competition is felt, is actually at 
the seaboard cities. That statement is true. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
another question? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I have been told, and I think the figures 
themselves show, that the seaboard States do have a problem 
which is not present all over the country. I should like to say 
to the Senator that there are cement plants in my State which 
have been in the hands of receivers for some time. What might 
be their problem perhaps would not be the problem for the 
whole country; yet they do have an exceptional case, in that 
they come into competition more than the West with this 
imported cement. 

Mr. MCMASTER. 


As stated in the discussion previously on 
the floor, the great cement plants in the northeast part of the 
country, manufacturing 52,000,000 barrels of cement, have com- 
petition of 700,000 barrels in the cities of Philadelphia, New 


York, and Boston. That is, out of 52,000,000 barrels of produc- 
tion 700,000 barrels of cement enter those ports. Then again, 
in reply to the Senator from Maryland, I will say that often- 
times there are many problems that confront an industry in 
addition to foreign competition. I shall show later on in the 
discussion that in the case of a great cement company in this 
country, that has been asking for an increase in the tariff. on 
cement, its difficulties were not due to foreign competition, but 
they were due to the mismanagement of the company itself, 
through combinations and the organization of other companies 
and through watered stock. There are many, many factors that 
may enter into the trials and tribulations of an industry that 
have nothing whatever to do with foreign competition. 

Now, let us take up the earnings. 

As I stated at the start, of these 35 companies reporting there 
were 2 which actually reported a loss—1 occasioned by Mis- 
sissippi floods; the other plant was a new plant that had just 
begun operations. There were 10 plants that reported only very 
moderate profits. Then, in addition to that, there were 10 other 
plants, or 28 per cent of the total number reporting, which made 
profits fully up to what business investment is usually expected 
to show; but 14 of the 35 companies, or 40 per cent of the entire 
number, showed unusual and extraordinary profits. 

The Lehigh Portland Cement Co. began business in 1897. It 
now conducts 20 plants, located in Pennsylvania, New York, and 
several other States, a very large proportion being near tide- 
water and meeting any foreign competition presented. This 
company has paid dividends continually since 1899, ranging 
ostensibly usually from 3 to 6 per cent, although from 1914 to 
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1927, 7 per cent dividends were paid and in 1916, 8 per cent. 
The amounts are ostensible only. The holder of an original 
100 shares in this corporation has been continuously receiving 
stock dividends, increasing his holdings substantially. In 1900 
a stock dividend of 128 per cent was distributed; the next year, 
another 58 per cent; and at various intervals since further divi- 
dends ranging from 20 to 100 per cent, the last, in 1928, being 
the creation of a 7 per cent preferred cumulativé-stock issue of 
$22,517,400 in shares having a par value of $100 each, all of 
which were distributed as a division of profits to the holders 
of the capital stock of the corporation. The company’s divi- 
dend on common stock in 1928 was 5 per cent and the dividend 
for the first six months of 1929 was at an annual rate of 5 per 
cent. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. The Senator gave the amount of that stock 
dividend, but he did not give the percentage. 

Mr. McMASTER. The percentage was 100 per cent. 
was a preferred-stock dividend. 

Mr. BLACK. In 1928? 

Mr. MCMASTER. In 1928. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. MCMASTER. Les. 

Mr. NORRIS. I wonder if the Senator offhand, without 
making a computation, can tell us the total amount of stock 
dividends for this one company? 

Mr. McMASTER. I have not a pencil to make certain deduc- 
tions, but I will make a statement in the Recorp which will 
forcefully indicate how prosperous this industry has been on the 
investment of a stipulated amount. 

An original inyestment of $5,000 in 1899 in Lehigh common 
has grown, through stock dividends during the 29 years of the 
company’s history, to 3,243 shares of common and 1,711 shares 
of 7 per cent cumulative preferred. In other words, during this 
period a total of $256,236.60 in cash dividends and stock divi- 
dends has been distributed to the owner of the original $5,000 
worth of stock. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. 
another question? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Dakota further yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. McMASTER. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Does that statement show the stock dividends 
of the entire consolidated Lehigh companies, or do they do busi- 
ness as subsidiaries? I am not familiar with that. 

Mr. MCMASTER. The statement I am giving here is a state- 
ment made by a brokerage firm in New York, Frank H. Crehore 
& Co. It is the consolidated statement. There is no question 
about that. That is, all companies or interests owned by the 
Lehigh Portland Cement Co., of course, would be incorporated 
in that statement. 

Mr. BLACK. That would include all mines, wherever they 
were located I assume, 

Mr. MceMASTER. Les; although the financial statement that 
I have does not indicate that they own any mines. They may 
own them: I do not know; but there is no evidence that I have 
been able to obtain that shows that they own mines. 

At this point, Mr. President, I wish to insert in the RECORD 
a statement of the steck dividends on both the common and the 
preferred stock which have been issued by the Lehigh Portland 
Cement Co. since its organization. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

DIVIDEND RECORD OF LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 

Since November 26, 1897, the date when the Lehigh Portland Cement 
Co. was incorporated, cash dividends have been paid on the common 
stock as follows: 


This 


President, will the Senator yield for 


Without objection, it is so 


Amount paid Rate 


Per cent 


FEE 


o 
D 


8888888888 
Err 


No 
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Rate 


Amount paid 


Per cent 


Year 


888888888 


Annas esse 


Since incorporation the company has paid the following dividends in 
common stock on its common stock: s 


; 3 

Amount paid! in, cash in lieu 

stock of fractional 
shares 


Since incorporation the company has paid the following dividends in 
preferred stock on its common stock: 


Year 1928: 


An original investment in 1899 of $5,000 for 100 shares of Lehigh 
common has grown through stock dividends during the 29 years of the 
company’s history to 3,423 shares of common and 1,711 shares of 7 per 
cent cumulative preferred. 

During this period a total of $256,236.60 in cash dividends has been 
distributed to the holder of this original investment, 


Mr. McMASTER. Further to illustrate and to emphasize 
their earnings, an original $100 of stock has increased to $3,420 
in common stock, plus $3,420 in 7 per cent cumulative preferred 
stock; and the dividends at present on the common are 6 per 
cent, with a 1 per cent extra dividend, or actually, on the basis 
of the original stock issued, $478.80 a year on each original $100 
investment, or nearly 479 per cent. 

In 1905 the Santa Cruz Portland Cement Co. began business 
on the Pacifie coast. It has a daily output capacity of 8,000 
barrels, or 2,900,000 barrels a year. The holder of $1,000 of its 
original stock now has $1,130 in stock through stock dividends, 
upon which he is receiving 10 per cent a year. The lowest mar- 
ket quotations for 1927 make his holdings worth 51,847.44. The 
company’s capital stock sold at from 86½ to 100 in 1928, which, 
on a par value of $50 basis, would make an original investment 
of $1,000 worth $2,249 at the lowest quotation during 1928, 

My particular reason for mentioning those two companies is 
that one is in direct competition with foreign cement on the 
east coast, and the other is in direct competition with foreign 
cement on the west coast. 

Now, we will take an interior company, although it has plants 
in the East, too. In 1916 the Sandusky Cement Co., on the 
Great Lakes, took over a business that had been established in 
1892. It has an annual capacity of 5,000,000 barrels, with plants 
in Ohio, Illinois, and Pennsylvania. It owns a small railroad 
and other pieces of property. This company has not issued any 
statement since 1924. It then had stock at $100 par value, 
which was paying 12 per cent in dividends, In 1925 a 100 per 
cent stock diyidend was distributed aggregating $3,673,200. The 
following month the entire capital stock of the Toledo, Angola & 
Western Railway, a company property, was distributed to the 
shareholders $4.08 for each share of their cement stock at par. 
In December of the same year a further dividend of $4 a share 
in first mortgage securities of the railroad was distributed, and 
the cash dividend was reduced from $12 to $11. In 1926 and 
1927, 12 per cent was paid on this company’s stock, An origi- 
nal $100 share in this company is now worth in the market 
$250, and is drawing the equivalent of 24 per cent in dividends. 
In addition, its owner has received $8.16 in railroad stock and 
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$8 in 6 per cent first mortgage and railway bond, so that his 
income is not less than 24.48 per cent on his original invest- 
ment. The Sandusky Cement Co. was changed to the Medusa 
Portland Cement Co. on December 20, 1928, and in January, 
1929, it acquired 98 per cent of the capital stock of the Crescent 
Portland Cement Co. Its present capacity is 6,000,000 barrels 
annually. In 1928 its capital stock sold at from 150 to 25014. 

At this point I desire to insert a statement of the financial 
condition, showing the dividends, and so forth, of the Atlas 
Portland Cement Co., and this is an interesting item in regard 
to this statement. Through stock dividends and subscriptions, 
an original investment in 100 shares in 1899 has grown to ap- 
proximately 2,000 shares, and has received $37,931.07 in cash 
income. Quarterly preferred dividends at the rate of 8 per cent 
annually have been paid regularly by this organization. 

I ask that this statement be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

DIVIDEND RECORD OF THE ATLAS PORTLAND CEMENT CO. 

(Incorporated 1899) 


Since 1899, the year when the Atlas Portland Cement Co. was 
incorporated, cash dividends bave been paid on the common stock as 
follows: 


| 
Common 
shares 
outstand- 
ing 


Amount 


paid Annual rate 


18 $82, 602 | 4 per cent (2 quar- 41,271 
ters). 

166, O84 | 4 per dont 

202, 542 |.....do 

600,000 4 per cent and 6 

| _ per cent extra, 

243, 600 | 4 per cent.. 

201, 089 | 

940, 000 | 

425, 000 


19000 
1901 
1902 


1903 5 
1004 
1905 
1906. 

per cent extra. 
8 per cent. 
8 
d 


1007 680, 000 
1908 
1909 
1910 


110, 000 
110, 000 
165, 000 
165, 000 
198, 000 
217, 800 


1019 
1020... 
1921 
1922. 
10923.. 
10% 


5 per cent.. 
Seer. No 
0 4 per cent 

660, 000 
722, 000 | 

1, 308, 800 | 4 per cent and 2 

per cent. 

1, 650, 234 | $2. 

2, 475, 351 | $2 and $1 extra. 
2, 475, 351 


828. 117 
825, 117 
$25, 117 


| 15, 054, 533 


Common dividends suspended on account of expenditures for plant 
extensions. 

*May, 1025, par value of common changed from $100 to no par on 
basis of 3 new shares for 1 share of old 


Stock dividends in common on common stock: 
1920 
Of 


Per cent 


1924 3 
Through stock dividends and subscriptions an original investment 
of 100 shares in 1899 has grown to approximately 2,000 shares, and 
bas received $37,931.07 In cash income. 
Quarterly preferred dividends at the rate of 8 per cent annually 
have been paid regularly since incorporation. 
Dividends have been paid regularly during 1928. 


Mr. MCMASTER. That is some financial record for a com- 
pany that feels that it desires further protection at the ex- 
pense of the consumers of the country. 

A moment ago someone sald that possibly the conditions of 
competition on the coast were diferent from those in the in- 
terlor, and that on account of that some companies may be in 
financial difficulty. That is true, and I understand that the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation has complained that 
it is unable to earn dividends because of foreign competition, 
that the company is being crushed, and therefore they have 
complained bitterly against the prevailing conditions of free 
trade in cement. However, when we go into the history of the 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation, we find revealed there 
the reason why they are having financial difficulties, and that 
story will reveal that those difficulties did not arise from foreign 
competition. 

The Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation in 1926 was 
formed through a consolidation of four companies—the Dexter 
Portland Cement Co., the Clinchfleld Portland Cement Co., the 
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Dixie Portland Cement Co., and the Pennsylvania Cement Co. 
After those companies were organized and placed under one 
management, they had a total annual capacity of 10,000,000 
barrels. Let us now get at the comparative statements. 

The comparative property values in dollars per barrel ca- 
pacity for the Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation, which 
is the new organization, was $2.60 per barrel, but the average 
of the individual predecessor companies was only $1.31 a bar- 
rel, showing an increase under consolidation of $1.29. 

The buildings, equipment, and so forth, of the Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Corporation were carried on the books under the new 
organization at $26,000,000, but all of the similar property, that 
is, land and buildings, under the old companies, was carried on 
their books at $13,000,000, representing an increase of over 
$12,000,000 in that item alone. 

Going further into the analysis of their comparative state- 
ments, we find that this newly organized company, the Peunsyl- 
yania-Dixie Cement Corporation, on July 31, 1926, had current 
assets of $7,799,000, and the statement of the predecessors was 
practically the same. As I stated before, the buildings and the 
land account of the new company was $26,000,000, and that of 
the old company was only $13,000,000. 

Again, we go to the item of first mortgage bonds. The first 
mortgage bonds of the newly organized company put in their 
appearance in the amount of $13,000,000, while the old com- 
panies had bonds of the value of $2,200,000. 

The preferred stock of the newly organized company was 
$13,000,000, while the old companies all combined had preferred 
stock of only $1,951,000. 

I will ask that the detailed statement in regard to the or- 
ganization of this company be inserted in the RECORD. 

There being mo objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

PENNSYLVANIA-DIXIR CEMENT CORPORATION 
(Incorporated September 16, 1926, under the laws of Delaware) 


Acquired the plants, other assets, and assumed the liabilities of Dexter 
Portland Cement Co., Clinchfield Portland Cement Co., Dixie Portland 
Cement Co., Pennsylvania Cement Co. 

Reported productive capacity of all these plants, 10,000,000 barrels. 

Comparative property valuation in dollars per barrel capacity 
Pennsylvania-Dixie Cement Corporation 


| Predecessor companies (noted above) 


Increase under consolidation (per barrel) 


Pennsylyania-Dixie Cement Corporation—land, buildings, 
equipment 

Predecessor companics 
equipment 


53, 448. 00 


207. 39 


(noted sbove)—land, buildings, 


Increase under consolidation 8. 61 


Published statements showing e property valuations and capitali- 
zation 


Pennsylvania- 
Dixie Cement 
Corporation, 
July 31, 1926 


Predecessor 
companies 
noted above, 
July 31, 1926 


ASSETS 
Total carrent assets (includes miscellaneous) 7, 790, 357. 00 
Properties: Includes land, buildings, and equip- 
ment 4«4«4.1 2 


$7, 179, 533.35 


26, 063, 446. 00 13, 150, 207, 39 


Tote) ussets.............-.-...--.-<----------} 33,852, 803. 00 20, 329, 740. 92 


LIABILITIES AND CAPITAL 


Total current liabilities (includes reserves) 1, 605, 101. 00 1, 987, 823. 87 


BONDED INDEBTEDNESS 


First · mort auge bonds 13, 000, 000. 00 2, 200, 000. 00 


CAPITAL AND SURPLUS 


13, 000, 000. 00 
4, 000, 000. 00 
2, 247, 702. 00 | 


Preferred stock. 
Common stock 
Surplus 


1, 951, 300. 00 


33, 852, 803. 00 20, í 


Total liabilities and capital 


Mr. MoMASTER. I have here a condensed statement of the 
first companies—that is, in their original condition—and a con- 
densed statement of the new company in reference to the items 
which I have named, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. McMASTER. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. As I understand the Senator, this company’s 
statistics, which the Senator has just been analyzing, show that 
this company, which claims to be in bad financial condition, at 
the time of the consolidation of the various elements of which 
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it is composed injected somewhere between $25,000,000 and 
$40,000,000 worth of water, upon which they have not been able 
to make returns. Is that about the fact? 

Mr. MoMASTER. The Senator is quite correct in his state- 
ment, There was injected at the time of the organization of 
this new company anywhere from $25,000,000 to $35,000,000 of 
watered stock, and it is upon that watered stock that they are 
now asking for a duty of 31 cents a barrel, which they will take 
from the consumers of the United States in order to pay divi- 
dends on that stock to their stockholders. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, the Senator has just referred to 
$35,000,000 of stock. I would like to know whether he could 
tell me the value before the consolidation of the companies were 
put together? 

Mr. McMASTER. I have quoted the values alternately. I 
have given the balance sheet of the four companies as individual 
companies and then I havé given the balance sheet of the new 
company as it was organized, in the same year, one day after 
the organization. 

Mr. KEAN. Of course, it makes no difference whether the 
value of the company after it was organized was $2.50 a barrel 
or $1.25 a barrel, as far as earning on the value of the company 
is concerned. 

Mr. McMASTHR. The Senator is quite correct in that state- 
ment, but if stocks have been watered and preferred bonds have 
been issued, necessarily there must be increased earnings to pay 
dividends upon the common stock as well as the preferred stock 
and the bonds. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, as I remember the figures, the 
mortgage bonds before the consolidation amounted to something 
over $2,000,000, and immediately after the companies consoli- 
dated the mortgage bonds amounted to something over $13,000,- 
000. That is only one item, however. 

Mr. MoMASTER. An $11,000,000 increase in that item alone. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. McMASTER. ‘The figures I submitted a while ago as to 
the Lehigh Portland Cement Co. were, of course, the figures for 
1928, and I have a clipping from the Public Ledger under date 
of September 12, 1929, which states: 

LEHIGH PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 

After provision for Federal income tax and depreciation, the net 
earnings of Lehigh Portland Cement Co. available for dividends on out- 
standing preferred and common stock for the year ended August 31, 
1929, were $3,676,051.48. After deduction of preferred dividends paid 
there was available for dividends on issued common stock $2,167,854.23, 
or $4.81 per share. 


What does that statement of earnings mean? It means that 
just a year before this company declared a stock dividend on 
preferred stock of $22,000,000, increasing that by doubling the 
amount, and yet under the earnings of 1929 they were able to 
set aside a reserve to pay the 7 per cent dividends upon that 
stock, and then, in addition to that, on all of the common stock 
there were dividends available amounting to $4.81 a share. 

It occurs to me that the Lehigh Portland Cement Co., which 
complains of competition in Philadelphia, has certainly had a 
nraryelous financial record, so far as dividend earnings are con- 
cerned ; and so far as these companies are concerned there is no 
need of an increase in the tariff of 31 cents a barrel upon cement. 

Mr. President, the major imports of cement into this country 
come from the little country of Belgium. Seventy-four per cent 
of imports into this country originate in Belgium. We sell to 
Belgium annually $111,000,000 worth of manufactured and agri- 
cultural products. We buy from Belgium abont $75,000,000 
worth of manufactured and agricultural products. 

At this point I want to give the specific figures in reference 
to the ptirchases of Belgium from the United States. They buy 
from the farmers of the United States $25,720,000 worth of 
wheat, $16,885,000 worth of cotton; and I particularly want the 
southern Senators to bear that item in mind, that they purchase 
from us $16,885,000 worth of cotton. 

Gasoline and kerosene, $5,000,000; erude copper, $4,000,000; 
automobiles and parts, $4,000,000. Yet, Mr. President, not only 
are we attempting in the tariff bill to put an embargo upon 
cement, to take from the little country of Belgium the business 
of exporting cement to the United States, but also we propose 
to put an embargo upon brick and practically an embargo upon 
plate glass which is imported from Belgium, too. We may con- 
tinue that policy indefinitely. It may be that we feel we can 

continue to sell to Belgium $111,000,000 worth of products 
annually and then put an embargo upon the small amount of 
imports which she sends to the United States; but if we con- 
tinue that policy we will ruin the Belgian market for American 
farm products, 
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COST OF LABOR 


There is one item in connection with cement production which 
I desire to emphasize. We are often told, of course, that we 
need the tariff on account of low wages in Europe. Low wages 
do not necessarily mean low cost of production. I wish to call 
attention to the fact that it is only a short-time ago that the 
president of the United States Steel Corporation said, “We 
ean compete with European countries, not in spite of high 
wages but because of high wages.” Cheap foreign labor“ does 
not presume low cost of production. This appears precisely in 
the case of cement, comparing British and American wage costs, 
the Belgian not being available. This low productivity running 
with low wages is found to be true in other industries as well. 

While wages in the United States are much higher than in 
European countries, the productivity per worker is so much 
higher in the United States that the labor cost in this country 
is much less, 

The following quantities were produced for each $100 paid 
out for labor: 


| United | Great 
Britain, 1925 


1 * 
tons. i 63 
unds. 15, 839 
Cement. -barrels.. 300 
Pig iron... tons. 81 
Paper and paper board. short tons 
Wall paper fs Fae 2 | 


Bituminous coal 
Soap. 


The value produced for each $100 thus paid out for labor also 
corresponds with the above. 

The following values were produced for each $100 paid out 
for labor: 


United 
States, 1925 


Bakery products 
Confectionery_._....---..-.- 
Cotton spinning and weaving 
Woolen and worsted goods 
Cordage, twine, ete 

Knit goods 

Boots and shoes 


Workers can not in the long run receive as wage earners more 
than is produced. Wages must be paid out of the product, and 
if the natural production or income is small, wages will be small. 
It is because product per wage earner, 4,206 barrels per em- 
ployee in the United States, 1,540 barrels per employee in Eng- 
land, is high here and low there, that the wages differ. The 
wages are not as high here as the product. It is high prices then, 
not high wages, which the tariff sales tax is intended to pro- 
tect. 

Thus the story of the cement industry reveals its constantly 
increasing production, the continuity of its prosperity over a 
number of years, its ability, through its price-fixing system, to 
maintain abnormal index prices over 1913, greater than any 
other commodity, and in view of the fact that the United States 
Steel, whose financial power is almost unlimited, that the Le- 
high Valley Co., with all of its powerful resources, a tendency 
of the future for the control of the cement industry to become 
more and more concentrated into the hands of the few but pow- 
erful—in the light of this evidence, it will be apparent to the 
average mind that if a duty of 31 cents per barrel is levied upon 
cement that eventually cement will be increased throughout the 
country by 31 cents per barrel, laying a burden of $53,000,000 
upon the consumers of this country, and that, combined with 
the fact that the purchase of cement is charged to capital and 
must bear additional interest charges which will make the an- 
nual costs to the country of more than $100,000,000, one-third 
of which will be leyied upon the farmers of the country, this is 
no time or place to levy a duty of 31 cents per barrel upon 
cement. 

As I have said, the major imports of cement come from 
Belgium. A total of 75.7 per cent of importations of cement in 
the year 1928 came from that country. The total exports of all 
commodities to the United States by Belgium in 1928 were $75,- 
000,000. Our exports to Belgium amount to $111,000,000, so that 
our sales to this country exceeded by $36,000,000 the amount 
which we purchased from Belgium, or 50 per cent. 

We have already restricted Belgium’s sale of plate glass in 
this country and are seeking to further restrict her sales of 
cement, when the trade balance in cur favor is 50 per cent. A 
very serious condition arises when we attempt further to in- 
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crease the balance of trade in our favor, for most assuredly 
from every economic standpoint further restriction of Belgium 
imports will curtail the purchasing power of Belgium for Amer- 
ican commodities, 

During the year of 1928 the farmers of this country sold to 
Belgium $25,000,000 worth of wheat and $16,000,000 worth of 
cotton, besides many million dollars’ worth of manufactured 
products. 

President Hoover, with a keen discernment of sound economics 
in our trade relations with foreign nations, says: 


In determining changes in our tariff, we must not fall to take into 
account the broad Interests of the country as a whole and such interests 
include our trade relations with other countries. It is obviously unwise 
protection which sacrifices the greater amount of employment in ex- 
ports to gain a lesser amount of employment from imports, 


Both political parties have champloned the interests of the 
farmers. Belgium is a liberal purchaser of the farm products 
of America, and now comes the proposal to restrict importations 
of cement from Belgium, as well as brick and plate glass, which 
inevitably will tend to destroy the purchasing power of Belgium 
people for American farm products. Not only that but it will 
tend to create within their hearts and minds resentment and 
hatred of everything American, whether produced in the factory 
or on the farms, and we propose to take this action for the sole 
purpose of further enriching the cement Industry which has 
expanded and developed by leaps and bounds and which through- 
out the years has enjoyed great prosperity. This proposal 
means we are seeking to drive away a most liberal purchaser of 
farm products, thus limiting the market for those products and 
at the same time Imposing in the end further burdens upon the 
farm population in its purchases of cement. 

Eighteen per cent of all of the cement products in the country 
is consumed on the farms; from 20 to 25 per cent is consumed 
in the construction of the highways, and one-third of the high- 
way bill is paid by the farmers. 

With the index price of cement abnormally high over the 
prices of 1913, it is presumptiousness on the part of the cement 
industry to seek further advantage at the expense of agriculture, 
and greed and selfishness ought to haye some limits, and the 
proposal to inaugurate a policy which will further increase the 
costs of cement to the farmers, besides tending to destroy the 


Belgian market for farm products, is a proposition that is 
indefensible and unwarranted, 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I desire to ask the Senator from 
South Dakota if he will not agree to an amendment to his 
amendment carrying the following provision of the law as it 
is to-day ?— 


Provided, That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdi- 
vision of government imposes a duty on such cement imported from the 
United States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement coming 
into the United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government. 


That is the countervailing duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I understand that it Is, but it is really not 
effective, because more than 98 per cent of all the cement coming 
into the United States comes in free of duty, and besides that 
the Senate has uniformly stricken out the countervailing duties 
up to date in all of these provisions, I see no reason why we 
should vary the practice at this time In this case. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to ask that the countervailing duties 
be reinstated. 

Mr, BARKLEY, I understand, but the Senate has eliminated 
them altogether, where we have voted on them so far, and I do 
not see why we should make an exception in the case of cement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator prefer that I should offer it 
when I offer the others? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it would be better, because if the 
Senate desires to change its attitude as to countervailing duties 
altogether, let the change be applicable to all of them and not 
in this case alone. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I withdraw my request. 

Mr. BARKLEY, I will say to the Senator that if the Senate 
sees fit to change its attitude, I will have no objection, 


SPECULATIVE PRICES OF OOTTON 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, this morning I and other Sena- 
tors from the cotton-growing States criticized the statement 
which Chairman Legge had made which reduced the value of 
cotton in the hands of southern farmers by some $50,000,000, I 
telephoned Mr. Legge to know if the statement was true, and 
I have his reply, which I will ask to have read, together with 
the statement of the press service issued yesterday afternoon. 
I wish to say that the statement was unwise, was uncalled for, 
and that it cost us millions of dollars even in the way he put it. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

FEDERAL Fand BOARD, 
Washington, January 31, 1930. 
Hon. WiLLiAM J. HARRIS, 
United States Senate. 

Dran SENATOR Hunts: The only foundation for reports carried in 
press dispatches of yesterday afternoon was an answer that 1 made 
to a question of a newspaper man at an informal conference I held 
with press representatives. 

I was asked as to the truth of a published report to the effect that 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association was going to buy several 
million bales of cotton at from $20 to $25 a bale above the market 
price. My reply was that the Farm Board was not going to buy any 
cotton; that the cotton association was golng to be ready in a few 
days to deal In cotton, but that I did not think it would do anything 
as foolish as that. Later in the day on being informed that reports 
of what I said apparently had resulted in a further decline In cotton 
prices, the inclosed press release was issued, making clear that the 
board is not buying cotton or any other commodity at any price, and 
that its cotton-loan policy is unchanged. 

Yours very truly, 
Atxx. LEGGE, 
Chairman Federal Farm Board. 
(Federal Farm Board, Washington, D. C., Thursday, January 30, 1930. 
For immediate release. Press service, No. 1-19) 

Commenting on press dispatches from New Orleans to the effect that 
cotton prices have declined $2 a bale there as a result of a statement 
by him to the effect that the Federal Farm Board will not buy cotton 
at prices higher than the market, Chairman Legge said: 

“Reports of what the board contemplates doing evidently have been 
garbled. The board is not going to buy cotton or any other commodity 
at any price. 

“There has been no change whatever in the board's cotton-loan 
policy. The board will continue to make supplemental commodity ad- 
vances to the cotton cooperative associations on the cotton-loan vaiue 
basis announced October 21, 1929, and has no intention of calling loans 
already made to these associations.” 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I wish to say that in the law 
creating the Farm Board I was the author of an amendment, 
which was adopted, making it a penal offense for anyone in the 
Department of Agriculture or any other department of the 
Goverument to give out any statement predicting that cotton 
will go down in price. Even with that provision in the law 
creating the Farm Board here is the chairman of that board 
who makes a statement which costs the cotton farmers of the 
South, on the amount of cotton on hand to-day, $50,000,000; in 
other words, the amount of cotton on hand to-day is worth 
$50,000,000 less to-day than it was before. 

The reason why I offered such an amendment to the bill 
when it was pending in the Senate to make it an offense for 
anyone to give out such a statement was because about three 
years ago a representative of the Agricultural Department gave 
out a statement which reduced the value of cotton on hand in 
one day $66,000,000, and in about three weeks it went down over 
$100,000,000. But even with that provision a part of the law, 
here is a statement by Chairman Legge which reduces the value 
of cotton $50,000,000. Anyone familiar with conditions that 
affect the price of cotton would have known such statement 
would have enabled the speculators to depress the price of 
cotton. The cotton growers of the South have suffered finan- 
cially heavy losses the past few years, and this last statement 
of Chairman Legge is a great blow to my section. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, the Senator from Georgia 
[Mr. Harris] has just caused to be read a letter from Mr. 
Legge, chairman of the Federal Farm Board, purporting to ex- 
plain an interview which he gave to the newspaper men on 
yesterday, which Mr. Legge admits has caused a considerable de- 
cline in the price of cotton. I hope the patience of the Senate 
will not be seriously abused if we pause a moment in the con- 
sideration of the tariff bill, over which we have been fighting 
now for almost a year to consume a few moments—and I shall 
not detain the Senate long—with reference to the conditions 
existing in the cotton market—the market for one of our great 
staple products. 

We have been devoting almost a year to the consideration of 
the tariff—to do what? Theoretically to aid the producers of 
America, the men who toil, the men who work. If anywhere 
there can be gathered together a group of a half dozen men who 
want a tarff on some specific article, in some cases only pro- 
duced by two or three factories, the Senate of the United States 
pauses in its consideration of international relations and matters 
of war and peace to consume 11 months before the committees 
of Congress and before the sessions of the House and the Sen- 
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ate to exercise the power of the Government to prize up the 
prices which shall be charged the consumers of America in 
order to benefit some particular industry. 

This session of Congress was called for two purposes: One 
for the relief of agriculture and the other for a limited revision 
of the tariff. We were told that the administration bill for 
farm relief was to be a panacea for all of the ills of the farmer. 
A Federal Farm Board has been appointed; it has now been 
‘functioning theoretically since last August. Wheat is a great 
political crop; wheat is grown out in the Middle West and the 
Northwest, in a section where political unrest frequently is 
manifest. The Federal Farm Board long since organized a 
Stabilization corporation for the wheat growers. Representa- 
tives of the cotton States appeared before that board shortly 
after its organization, and from time to time until the present 
moment, urging that the board take steps to organize a stabili- 
zation corporation for the purpose of engaging in stabilization 
operations in the cotton market. At the present moment the 
board announces that, under its sponsorship, there has now been 
undertaken the organization, through cooperatives, of a cor- 
poration, with a $30,000,000 capital, a capital sufficient to stabilize 
the cotton market for about a second, if it were in a condition 
where stabilization operations were undertaken. The board has 
been, according to my view, quite indifferent to conditions in 
the cotton market practically since its organization. 

On yesterday the press carried a news item to the effect that 
the price of cotton broke to a new low level. Why? Largely 
because of a statement purporting to have been made by Mr. 
Legge, chairman of the board. I quote from last night’s Asso- 


~rretated Press dispatch, as follows: 


A dispatch from Washington quoting Chairman Legge, of the Farm 
Board, as saying that, while the cotton-marketing agency would deal 
in cotton, it did not contemplate buying on a large scale or at any 
foolish prices, attracted wide attention and seemed to have had a 
bearish effect in the late selling. 


Mr. President, whatever may emanate from the Federal 


Farm Board with reference to the cotton market necessarily is 
going to be interpreted either as a bullish influence or as a 
bearish influence, depending upon the tenor of the statement. 
Mr. Legge, in his letter to the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
Harris], disavows any desire that his statement should have 


that effect, but what does the chairman admit? The chairman 
of the Federal Farm Board admits that he held an informal 
conference with newspaper men. I wonder what is the differ- 
ence between an informal conference and a formal conference 
with newspaper men? It is presumed that the informal con- 
ference is one held orally, and that a formal conference is one 
where a statement would be given out in writing. I suggest 
to the chairman of the Farm Board that in the case of a market 
as delicate and as sensitive as is the cotton market he ought 
not to give out oral statements that would be subject to dispute 
as to what took place in those conferences. 

Mr. Legge admits in his letter that the publication of his 
supposed interview did have the effect of bearing the cotton 
market, to the injury of every cotton producer in the United 
States. What does he say? He says: 


I was asked as to the truth of a published report to the effect that 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association was going to buy several 
million bales of cotton at from $20 to $25 a bale above the market 
price. My reply was that the Farm Board was not going to buy any 
cotton— 


In the first place, the chairman was not asked whether the 
Farm Board was going to buy any cotton, but he was asked as 
to whether the cooperative corporation, still in process of 
formation, was going to buy any cotton, and his reply was: 


That the Farm Board was not going to buy any cotton; that the 
association was going to be ready in a few days to deal in cotton, but 
that I did not think it would do anything as foolish as that. 


The implication which the reporter no doubt drew from 
Chairman Legge’s statement was that the cooperative corpora- 
tion was not going to buy any cotton above the guoted price. 

Mr. President, if the Farm Board is to continue to operate 
only through the cooperative associations which deal in cotton, 
which compose only about from 4 to 5 per cent of the entire 
number of cotton producers in the United States, the ordinary 
cotton producer will receive practically no benefit from the 
existence and activities of the Federal Farm Board. The only 
solution of the. problem from the standpoint of the cotton pro- 
ducer is that the Federal Farm Board shall aid in the organi- 
zation of a cotton stabilization corporation, and put at the 
disposal of that corporation sufficient capital whereby it may 
be able to step in the market in a situation similar to that 
which exists to-day and buy sufficient cotton on the open market 
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to stem the tide of decline until cotton reacts at a fair market 
figure. 

Mr. President, the 1929 cotton crop amounted to about 
14,347,000 bales; the annual domestic consumption of cotton is 
about 15,300,000 bales. In other words, instead of there really 
being a surplus of cotton production in the United States, last 
year the United States produced less cotton than our domestic 
consumption. Yet in the face of that fact, on account of the 
indifference of the Federal Farm Board, on account of its 
timidity to do anything to stabilize the market in behalf of the 
producers, cotton prices haye declined steadily until at the 
present time they are the lowest, I believe, of the season. 

Mr. President, when I voted for the adminstration farm relief 
bill I was laboring under the impression that the Federal Farm 
Board was to be the spokesman and representative of the pro- 
ducers of agricultural commodities; I thought that the Farm 
Board and the representative of the cotton industry on that 
board and the representative of the wheat industry and the 
representatives of other agricultural classifications were to 
assume somewhat the attitude of attorneys for the growers, in 
order that the growers might have an opportunity to receive a 
fair price for their products based upon the standards of pro- 
duction and consumption; but, so far as cotton is concerned, 
the Farm Board, instead of being the attorney for the cotton 
farmer, has rushed into court and pleaded him guilty on each 
occasion when the opportunity has presented. 

I want to do justice to the Farm Board, and say that it did, 
however, render the cotton producers some service when it 
adopted the loan-policy basis of 16 cents per pound; but the 
Federal Farm Loan Board renders the cotton producer a dis- 
service when the chairman of the board informally gives pub- 
licity to statements which can be distorted, which are probably 
garbled in the interest of those who are seeking to bear the 
cotton market and force it to new low levels, 

Mr. President, this situation illustrates the necessity for the 
Senate, when the tariff bill goes to conference, to stand fast 
in behalf of the agricultural debenture plan now a part of the 
tariff measure. 

Let us suppose for a moment that we now had the debenture 
plan in operation. There comes a rapid decline, an unauthorized 
decline, Mr. Legge admits that the decline in the cotton market 
is unauthorized. He says his statement was the cause of the 
decline. Mr. President, if the mere statement of the Federal 
Farm Board chairman can cause a decline of from $1.50 to $2 
in the market price of every bale of cotton in the land, not 
based upon econonric conditions, not based upon supply, not 
based upon the volume of demand, it only illustrates the fact 
that the market is a delicate and a critical market. If that is 
true, we haye now presented one of those emergencies of which 
we have heard so much in this Chamber and the other one for 
the past eight years—emergencies caused by artificial conditions 
wherein the Government ought to exert its power to aid the con- 
sumer. If to-day we had the debenture system in operation, 
Mr. Legge, recognizing the injury that his statement has caused 
to the cotton industry, could immediately put on the debenture 
in the case of cotton, and raise the price back 2 cents a pound, 
or $10 a bale, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. SMITH. I desire to suggest to the Senator that he is 
giving one side of a statement of a fact which I am sure he 
would like to balance. If the chairman of the Farm Board has 
the power through an unfortunate statement to bear the market, 
a fortunate statement or a friendly statement as to their deter- 
mination to aid cotton would by the same token put it up. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say in response to the suggestion of 
the Senator from South Carolina that of course he is correct in 
that. Mr. Legge, as chairman of the Farm Board, knows what 
the production of cotton was in 1929. He knows that we pro- 
duced less than we consumed here at home; and if he is the 
business man that he is reputed to be, he knows that when we 
are producing less cotton than we consume in the domestic 
market the price ought not eontinually to decline. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from New Mexico? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do. 

Mr. BRATTON. As I understand, the statement of Mr. Legge 
was purely prophetic in character, and was altogether dicta. I 
wonder why he made such a statement. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I am wondering, too, I will say to the 
Senator from New Mexico. According to Chairman Legge, the 
only reason why he made it was that some enterprising and 
inquisitive newspaper man rushed up to Mr. Legge and asked 
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him the question, “Is it true that the Farm Board of the Cotton 
Cooperative Corporation is going to buy several million bales of 
cotton at $20 to $25 above the market price?“ Of course no 
newspaper man ever really thought that the board was going 
to do that, because the newspaper men know what is going on. 
They knew, from the operations of the board so far, that it had 
no purpose whatever to buy any cotton, and, if it did buy any, 
that it would not buy it at $20 to $25 above the market price; 
but Mr. Legge feels impelled in answer to that Inquiry to make 
the broad, sweeping statement to the newspaper reporter which, 
when published on the New York Cotton Exchange and other 
centers, had the effect of depressing the price from $1.50 to $2 
a bale. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
further, how much did that depression amount to in dollars and 
cents. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from New Mexico 
that if we knew just where all the cotton now is, we would 
know how much the producer has lost. The yield is about 
15,000,000 bales. How much of that has already been exported 
and sold, I do not know; but I do happen to know that in my 
State, which produces more cotton than any other State, a large 
percentage of the cotton is still in the hands of the farmer, still 
in the hands of the producer; and every bale of that cotton has 
been depressed by this statement of Mr. Legge’s. 

My State produces one-fifth of the world’s cotton supply; and 
I, as a representative in part of that State, protest against the 
powers of the Federal Farm Board being utilized to injure the 
cotton producers of my State instead of performing the func- 
tions which we created the board for—as an attorney, as a repre- 
sentative, as an agent for the producers to see that they receive 
a fair price according to the standards of supply and demand 
and world market. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to join the Senator 
in protesting against any such unjustified prophecy, to the 
injury of every cotton producer in the United States. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I thank the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Indlana? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator believe that the 
Board has the power-to buy cotton at any price? 

Mr, CONNALLY. Not itself; no. 

Mr. WATSON. Or to buy wheat? 

Mr. CONNALLY. No. 

Mr. WATSON. It may be that the statement of Chairman 
Legge was unfortunately worded. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me ask the Senator a question. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Instead of saying “may be,” does not the 
Senator agree that it was unfortunately made? 

Mr. WATSON, I rather think it was, in the manner of the 
making; not as to the substance of it. 

Mr. CONNALLY. How does the Senator distinguish? 
manner of making does he refer to? 

Mr. WATSON. A man may say a thing in one way and he 
may say it in another way, and one may be harmful and the 
other not. 

Mr. Legge says: 


Farm 


What 


I was asked as to the troth of a published report to the effect that 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association was going to buy several 
million bales of cotton at from $20 to $25 a bale above the market 
price, My reply was that the Farm Board was not going to buy any 
cotton—that the cotton association was going to be ready in a few days 
to deal In cotton, but that I did not think It would do anything as 
foolish as that. 


As foolish as what? Why, to buy cotton. The construction 
was, however, to buy cotton at from $20 to $25 a bale more 
than the market price. 

Then he says: 


Later in the day, on being informed that reports of what I said 


apparently had resulted in a further decline in cotton prices, the in- 
closed press release was issued making clear that the board is not 
buying cotton or any other commodity at any price and that its cotton- 
loan policy is unchanged. 


Evidently what he was intending to convey to the public was 
that the board was not buying cotton at all; but the construc- 
tion that was put on it was that the board was not buying 
cotton at from $20 to $25 a bale more than the market price, 
and that that was the foolish thing to which he referred, when 
evidently he meant that the foolish thing was that they would 
buy cotton at any price. 
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Does not the Senator think that Is a reasonable construction? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will answer the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. I think perhaps it would have been better if 
the statement had not been made at all. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Evidently the Senator from Indiana de- 
fended many cases before he came to this body. He draws a 
distinction there that would do credit to any criminal lawyer 
undertaking to extricate from the clutches of the law one who 
had been shown by the State's evidence to be in a very bad fix. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, if the Senator from ‘Texas will 
allow me, I do not think the Senator from Indiana has analyzed 
this statement correctly. 

He asks the Senator from Texas if the Farm Board has any 
power under the law to buy cotton. The Farm Board has not; 
but it has the power to establish corporations that can buy 
cotton, and can buy wheat, and they have bought wheat; and 
the natural inference weuld be that this corporation to which 
the Senator from Texas refers will, when properly organized, 
be in the market. 

Now, notice the language of the chairman of the board. Just 
notice how he uses interchangeably the words “Farm Board” 
and “ cooperative association“: 


I was sked as to the truth of a published report to the effect that 
the American Cotton Cooperative Association was going to buy several 
million bales of cotton at from $20 to.$25 a bale above the market 
price. 


Mark you, he said he was asked specifically if the cooperative 
association was going to buy cotton at that price. 


My reply was that the Farm Board was not goling to buy any 
cotton— 


Mark you, the first question was whether the cooperative was 
going to buy any. Why should he go out of the way to create 
confusion by saying that the Farm Board was not going to 
buy any cotton at any price? Now, mark the very next sentence: 

That the cotton association was going to be ready in a few days to 
deal in cotton— 


Making the implication that, when set up, it could do the 
things that he denied were going to be done by the Farm 
Goard, which he had confused with the cotton association. 


But that I did not think it would do anything as foolish as that. 


As foolish as what? Go in and buy cotton? They were not 
going to buy any—or go in and buy cotton at from $20 to $25 a 
bale above the market price? 

There is not a man here who knows what has already oc- 
curred who is not aware that Senators from the New Euglaud 
States, one at least, and another one from Delaware, and two 
or three from the South, asked the board to do that identical 
thing. 

I hope the Senator from Texas will bear with me a minute. 
The Farm Board has not the power to buy cotton, but it has 
the power to make a Joan basis, which it exercised in November. 
We went to the board and asked them, in view of the fact that 
a statement from the board would largely establish the market 
price, whether they would not raise it to 20 cents a pound. I 
am here to testify that members of the board impressed me as 
being willing to do that, and not only willing, but that they saw 
the reasonableness of the request. 

I do not want to take the Senator from Texas off his feet; 
but any man who is familiar with what has transpired knows 
the power the board have to make a loan basis which wouid be 
equivalent to a sales price, and that they have exercised it, and 
exercised it in such a manner—not intentionally on their part— 
but in such a manner that it has resulted in absolutely break- 
ing the market and demoralizing the whole set-up of the or- 
dinary American market. During my own time to-day I shall 
quote from the facts and let any man draw his conclusion that 
the Farm Board’s attitude in fixing the 16-cent basis for %4- 
inch staple had the result—not intentional on their part—but 
had the result of playing into the hands of the bears, demoraliz- 
ing the cotton market and reducing the price until this morn- 
ing New York, I believe, quoted May cotton at 15.88, the lowest 
price since the enormous crop of 1926. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, may I answer the Senator's 
question? 

Mr. CONNALLY. The Senator asked me one, and I thought 
I had better answer it. But I will yield to the Senator, though 
I want to finish as soon as possible. 

Mr. WATSON. That is all right. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Let me say to the Senator from Indiana, 
if he is interested in an answer, the Senator from Indiana 
propounded an inquiry as to whether or not it was not reason- 
able to assume that Mr. Legge said that it would be foolish to 
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buy cotton at any price rather than to buy at $20 to 
the market. Is that right? 

Mr. WATSON. Yes. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I think the most charitable view of the 
matter is to take the other view, that Mr. Legge said that, of 
course, if either the board or the corporation went into the 
market to buy cotton, it would be, according to his view, foolish 
to buy it at $20 to $25 above the market price. I assume that 
that is what he meant. 

Of course, we all know that technically the Farm Board can 
not buy any cotton or wheat, but it is purely technical that 
they can not do it, because the very law under which they are 
operating provides that while the board itself technically can 
not deal in commodities, it shall be a part of the duty of the 
board—nobody else can do it—to set up stabilization corpora- 
tions through the cooperatives, and that the Federal board shall 
loan to the cooperatives sufficient capital out of the Treasury 
to finance these stabilization corporations. What for? For 
ornamental purposes? It is for the purpose of going into the 
market and buying and selling in times of emergency, because 
that is the only time when the Federal Government is supposed 
to intrude itself into private business. 

Let me say to the Senator from Indiana that the public does 
not distinguish between the action of the Farm Board and the 
action of its servant, the stabilization corporation, which is to 
be organized and operated by the cooperatives. They do not 
make that fine-drawn distinction. The newspaper men may 
know the difference, and doubtless do, the operators on the 
New York Cotton Exchange may know the distinction, but the 
public at large does not draw the distinction between the Fed- 
eral Farm Board and its subsidiary, I might say, the cotton or 
the wheat stabilization corporation. Anybody knows that the 
attitude of the Farm Board is going to react on the cotton 
stabilization corporation. If the Farm Board says, “No; we are 
not going to buy any cotton or permit any cotton to be bought, 
we are not going to buy any corn or wheat,“ we know that is 
going to be the policy of the stabilization corporation. So 
when Mr. Legge makes the statement that the Farm Board is 
not going to buy any cotton at all, it is interpreted everywhere 
on earth that there will not be any operations in cotton either 
by the Farm Board or by this corporation which is under the 
Farm Board. 

What does he say? He says in his amendment, in his cor- 
rected statement, later on in the day: 


The board is not going to buy cotton or any other commodity at 
any price, 


His amendment simply reiterates and reaffirms the harmful 
element that was contained in his first statement. He said: 

My reply was that the Farm Board was not going to buy any cotton, 
that the cotton association was going to be ready in a few days to 
deal in cotton, but that T did not think it would do anything as foolish 
as that, 
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The Senator from Indiana says that when he said it was not 
going to do anything as foolish as that, the implication was 
that the stabilization corporation was not going to do anything 
as foolish as buy cotton. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Texas yield 
to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I am very much interested in the able dis- 
cussion of the Senator. Does he mean to imply that the cotton 
cooperative association about which he speaks is a stabiliza- 
tion corporation organized under the provisions of the marketing 
act of 1929? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I have not 
seen the articles of incorporation of this new corporation, but 
I understand it is formed by a lot of cotton cooperatives as a 
supercooperative to handle their crop, and technically I do not 
suppose it complies with the requirements of the act as to cot- 
ton stabilization corporations. 

Mr.-McNARY. 
observation along that line? 

Mr. CONNALLY, I am glad to yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I have been in a meeting of the Committee 
on Appropriatiens all morning, and I came into the Chamber 
just in time to hear the remarks of the distinguished leader 
on this side, the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson]. I think 
his observations are not only technicaliy correct but actually 
correct, so far as the proper interpretation to be placed upon 
the remarks of Chairman Legge are concerned, 

This is not a stabilization corporation; it is merely an asso- 
ciation of cooperative organizations. There is only one in- 
strumentality under the provisions of the marketing act that 
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ean acquire a surplus, and that is a stabilization corporation. 
It is not an instrumentality created by the act, but by the 
cooperative associations. They must first select an advisory 
commodity committee to consist of seven. After that is done 
that committee asks for a charter for a stabilization corpora- 
tion, which has a dual function—first, of acting as a marketing 
agent, and, second, of acting as a purchasing and storing agency. 

What Mr. Legge evidently told the newspaper boys—and un- 
questionably they made a true report of the interview—was 
that he did not expect the board to acquire any cotton, because 
the board has no authority so to do; secondly, that this mere 
cooperative organization would not be foolish enough to buy 
any cotton, because they did not have the power so to do. 

That is the only interpretation to be placed on that article. 
If the Senator please, while I do not want to intrude upon his 
time, I am making no defense of this situation, because I know 
the cotton market is a delicate institution. I know a few 
things said by a man high in power may cause an injury to 
the market, a decline in the price of cotton, which is all too low 
to-day. 

As one more or less conversant with this marketing act, I 
have thought that there should be a stabilization corporation to 
function under the act. In many statements I made on the 
floor of the Senate during the consideration of that great 
measure I repeated it as my opinion that the heart of the 
whole act was the stabilization corporation, and if I had one 
word of criticism to be made of the board it would be that it 
has not conformed to the marketing act of 1929 and established 
a stabilization corporation which might have done the thing 
which probably should be done to-day and which, in my opinion, 
Mr. Legge thought ought to be done. 

I simply wanted to make that observation as to the interpre- 
tation of the act. 

Mr. McKELLAR. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Regardless of the technicality, regardless 
of whether they have done too much under the act or done too 
little under the act, the result is that since this act has been 
passed and this board has undertaken to deal with the cotton 
situation at all, cotton has constantly gone down, and it is now 
very much lower in price than when the board was appointed. 
In other words, instead of this board, under Mr. Legge's direc- 
tion, having done the cotton market any good, instead of having 
stabilized the market in any way, it has constantly depressed 
the market, in my judgment. 2 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Oregon for the interpolation of his remarks. I know he is 
thoroughly familiar with legislation along this line. But the 
Senutor’s remarks in essence are that the act which he fathered, 
and which was rammed through the Senate by the senior Sen- 
ator from Indiana, the Republican leader, is so technical that 
nobody can get any benefit out of it exeept the members of 
the Farm Board and their salaried assistants. 

I quite agree with the Senator from Oregon that there ought 
to have been a cotton stabilization corporation. I urged the 
Farm Board almost immediately after its formation to under- 
take steps to organize a cotton stabilization corporation, be- 
cause the whole theory of the legislation which has been spon- 
sored by the Senator from Oregon for the past 8 or 10 years 
has been based on the idea that in times of surplus we had to 
buy and hold the cotton and wheat and feed it out into the 
market during the slack period. Unless some agency is set 
up to take care of the surplus by going into the market and 
acquiring it and then feeding it out over the slack period this 
farm relief legislation is nothing but a hollow mockery, nothing 
but a sham, nothing but authority to appoint an executive com- 
mission to inquire into the condition of the farmer until after 
the necessity for doing something for him politically shall have 
passed. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator a 
question in view of what the Senator from Oregon has said. 
A $30,000,000 corporation has taken out a charter, as I under- 
stand it, I believe under the laws of the State of Delaware; 
what does the Senator from Texas understand that to be? Is 
it not a compliance with the law to set up a stabilization cor- 
poration for the cotton business? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator that I understand 
from press reports that the corporation which has been organ- 
ized is nothing more than a supercooperative, which has as its 
members subsidiary cooperative associations. 

I ask the Senator, so far as the Federal Farm Board is con- 
cerned, has it accomplished anything constructive along the 
lines we planned? The cooperatives could have organized a 
supercooperative without any Federal Farm Board. They cou'd 
have organized it months or years ago. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 
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Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to call the Senator's 
attention to the fact that, according to my information, the pres- 
ent organization, in process of completion down here at the 
headquarters of the Farm Board, is based exactly on the same 
plan under which the wheat corporation was organized. They 
have gotten their charter under the laws of Delaware, I believe, 
they have appointed their advisory counsel, and that was not 
the result of the meeting at Memphis, it was a result of a 
meeting of the delegates duly chosen who met right here in 
Washington, This organization, as I understand it, was per- 
fected here In this city, and in accordance with the rules and 
regulations laid down in the law, and is practically identical in 
character with the wheat corporation. I believe that to be true; 
I am inclined to think it can be substantiated, The Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Watson] just handed me a newspaper in 
which there is a report to the effect that the wheat corporation 
is in the market buying wheat at $1.25 a bushel. The Senator 
from Texas knows and everyone else who has ever familiarized 
himself with the present farm marketing act knows that the 
stabilization corporations have the power, under certain circum- 
stances, to go into the market and dispose of whatever farm 
product they are organized to deal with. 

Mr, CONNALLY. I will say to the Senator from South Caro- 
lina that there is a great deal of difference, as I understand it, 
between the two corporations, The corporation now being or- 
ganized under the Memphis plan is one that has the same prin- 
ciples as the cooperatives. They are not permitted to go out 
into the general market and buy. The stabilization corporation 
on the other hand, if organized under the farm relief act, may 
not only handle the cotton but it may go out in the open market 
and buy and sell cotton for the purpose of stabilizing the price. 

Mr. SMITH. Does the Senator have that officially, that the 
present set-up does not contemplate the purchase and sale of 
cotton? 

Mr. CONNALLY. I do not have it officially. I have it from 
the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and from the press 
reports. I may possibly be in error. Unless it is, however, 
based upon the idea of the stabilization corporation as set forth 
in the farm relief act, the cotton producers need not expect any 
substantial aid whatever from the Federal Farm Board. 

Mr. President, I have been somewhat diverted from what 
I was saying at the point of interruption. I was undertaking 


to point out to Senators the fact that this particular situation 
illustrates very eloquently the need of what is known as the 
export debenture plan of farm relief contained in the present 


tarif bill. If that plan were now in operation, the Federal 
Farm Board could put it into effect and to-morrow the price 
of cotton and wheat and other farm products would immedi- 
ately be stabilized or at least would be raised in price commen- 
surate with the provisions of the amendment. 

I shall not take the time of the Senate now to argue the 
merits of the debenture plan, but I trust that whomsoever the 
Vice President may appoint on the conference committee to 
confer with Members of the House of Representatives when 
the tariff bill goes to conference will be Senators who are 
in sympathy with the agricultural debenture plan and who 
will stand in the conference committee for the rights of the 
Senate with reference to that legislation. I hope that Senators 
who may serve on the conference committee will not go into the 
conference room with interests which are dearer and mean more 
to them than the desire to see that the amendment of the 
Senate is retained in the bill. I trust they will go there and 
see that agriculture gets at least a small amount of the tre- 
mendous advantage which the Congress purposes to give through 
the tariff bill to every other class of producers in the United 
States. Even the smallest industry in the land may come to 
Congress for tariff benefits, and the ear of the Senate is as 
sensitive to those wishes as the radio which throbs and thrills 
over the air every night, but when the great agricultural masses 
of the country come before Congress, what does the Congress 
do? It gives the agricultural producer a Federal farm relief 
act which the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and which 
the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Watson] suid is so technical 
that it would take a burglar to extract from it any shreds of 
benefit for the farmers of America. 

Why disguise the issue? Why masquerade behind this theo- 
retical bill to ald agriculture through the cooperatives when 
there are only 4 or 5 per cent of the farmers of America in 
the cooperatives? Why not give the farmers of America the 
debenture plan, which to-morrow would steady the tide of 
decline in agricultural prices? Only the other day we passed 
a bill giving back to the income-tax payers, including the cor- 
porations of the United States, $160,000,000 in taxes for the 
present tax-paying year—$160,000,000, a large part of which 
had already been collected out of the pockets of the people and 
put into the treasuries of the corporations. We give that back 
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to the income-tax payers. It was demonstrated here in debate 
on the debenture plan that that plan for all agriculture would 
shut out of the Treasury of the United States only about 
$150,000,000. By the adoption of that plan we would help all 
agriculture and yet we would not seriously embarrass the 
Treasury. 

Mr. President, thert is one other thing that the Congress 
ought to do if it wants to help the producers of cotton and 
other agricultural products. The House of Representatives 
last year passed a bill undertaking to regulate the cotton ex- 
changes of the land. The Senate defeated the bill of the Sen- 
ator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] relating to futures mar- 
kets. I claim in this presence that the cotton farmer will 
never get the full measure of his rights under economic laws 
until the Congress in the exercise of its power passes an act 
putting the cotton exchange under practically the same re- 
strictions as those which the grain exchanges operate at 
the present time. 

Some years ago Congress enacted a measure laying down rules 
and regulations for the operation of grain exchanges, and my 
information is that that act bas had a very beneficial effect 
upon the grain market so far as rapid fluctuations are con- 
cerned. The present situation illustrates the necessity for an 
act which would make penal fictitious operations on the cotton 
exchange. The present situation is an artificial one. No one 
claims that there is more cotton in the world to-day than there 
was yesterday morning. No one claims that cotton intrinsically 
is worth less to-day than it was yesterday morning. No one 
claims that by any chemical process the fabric of cotton has 
deteriorated since yesterday morning. No one claims the world 
is any less in need of clothes to wear or automobile tires to use 
in speeding over the highways than it was yesterday morning. 
Yet we have a market so sensitive, so responsive to every state- 
ment, whether authorized or unauthorized, that we find that 
the idle vaporings of the chairman of the Farm Board, talking 
to a newspaper reporter in an informal conference, a mere re- 
mark in an informal conference, has had the effect of depressing 
the price of every bale of cotton in the United States—yea, in 
the world—about $1.50 to $2. 

I submit that that mere fact illustrates the necessity for some 
act to curtail and to regulate fictitious operations on the New 
York Cotton Exchange so as to make it a criminal offense to 
permit straddling or to permit other operations of that char- 
acter which all men who have studied the question or who have 
ever read any of the hearings of the investigating committees 
know are not based upon actual transactions in cotton, but are 
based upon a premeditated campaign to artificially make the 
spread between certain months—March and July, for instance—by 
the sale of one month and the purchase of another so great that 
particular interests on one side or the other put into their 
pockets millions of dollars when not one pound of actual cotton 
ever changed hands, 

Mr. President, I submit that the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, of which my friend, the Senator from South Carolina 
IMr. SmrrH], is an outstanding member, ought to set a time 
for the consideration of legislation now pending before that 
committee seeking to regulate, not to destroy, not to wipe out 
of existence, but seeking to regulate the cotton exchanges in 
order that they may be required to do actual business, to do 
it upon the same standards that other concerns in the country 
do; when they have an article which they sell, they deliver it. 
I submit that the Senator from South Carolina can render the 
cotton producers a great service if he will take up the legisla- 
tion now pending before that committee. I have a bill of that 
character pending before his committee which I confidently be- 
lieve if enacted into law will not give the cotton producer any- 
thing out of the Treasury, will not create any fictitious value 
for his staple, but will simply provide that those who seek to 
profit from him by fictitious campaigns upon the exchanges shall 
not longer rob him of the fruits of his toil. 

Mr. President, in conclusion I submit that if the Senate wants 
to do anything real for agriculture it will stand fast in the 
conference committee in favor of the debenture plan, and it 
will then enact legislation to see that the futures markefs In 
farm commodities are so regulated and restricted as to make 
their transactions permissible only in bona fide business deals 
and upon the same standard that every other business trans- 
action in the country is supposed to exist. 

I hope the Senate in its anxiety te get more tariff profits ont 
of the consumers of the country, in its anxiety to get the tariff 
bill to provide for this and that and the other industry residing 
in our own States and in other States, will not be so blinded 
as to forget that we were called here by the President to legis- 
late not simply upon the tariff but upon the subject of farm 
relief, I submit to the Senate that the transactions which have 
taken place since the formation of the Farm Relief Board have 
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been such that no man can stand in this Chamber and contend 
that the Senate has discharged its duty to agriculture, can con- 
tend that the Senate has done anything substantial for agri- 
culture through the formation of that board. I want the Senate 
to know that the obligation still rests upon it, and if we are not 
to have the present law broadened, if it is not to be made so 
plain that it does not require a lawyer to fish around through 
its intricacies to see what the board may do and what it may 
not do if we are not to have its scope so broadened that every 
farmer of the land may receive some benefit from it instead of 
4 or 5 per cent of the cooperatives, if we are not to have that, 
then I hope the Senate will stand fast for the debenture plan 
amendment and let the President of the United States know 
that the Senate at least expects to discharge its duty to agricul- 
ture by giving it real relief; that it is going to give the farmer 
something of substance instead of shadows regardless of the 
opposition of the Executive to the debenture plan or to any 
other plan that means more than fooling the farmer for four 
more years. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst George 
Baird Gillett 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Glenn 


Black Goff 
Blaine Goldsborough 
Blease Greene 


Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Dill 

Fess 
Fletcher 
Frazier 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the 
United States to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, 
England. Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kine] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrruax] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypEN] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand 
for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to state that the Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] is absent because of illness. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-two Senators having an- 
swered to their names, a quorum is present. The question is 
on the amendment of the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McMaster], as modified, which the Secretary will state. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 37, paragraph 205, it is 
proposed to strike out lines 6 and 7 down through the word 
“white,” in line 8, and to insert the word “ White,” so as to 
read: 


White nonstaining Portland cement, 8 cents per 100 pounds, includ- 
ing the weight of the container, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I merely wish to make 
this observation. I see many Senators now in their seats. The 
item involved in the pending amendment is one of the most 
important in the bill. Cement has been coming in free for a 
good long while. It is proposed to add 31 cents a barrel to the 
price of cement in this country. A most able, entertaining, and 
exhaustive speech against this increase was delivered this 
morning by the Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster], 
but although the committee has recommended this increase, 
not a yoice is now raised to explain it or defend it; yet we are 
asked to yote on the amendment, 

- 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
MeNa 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Jobnson 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schan a 
Sheppar 
Shipstead 


cean 
cendrick 
Keyes Shortridge 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, there is no disposition on 
my part to extend the debate, but I can not permit the state- 
ment of my genial friend from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] to 
pass unchallenged. 

I listened attentively to the able speech of the Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster]. He presented his views in 
substantial and convincing form. If I felt his arguments really 
related to the cement industry in the eastern part of the United 
States, I should not say a word. If the arguments he presented 
with reference to the industry at large applied to the eastern 
part of the country, I should subside at once. 

However, Mr. President, almost nothing of what the Senator 
from South Dakota has said can possibly apply to the cement 
industry in my section of the United States. He pointed out 
the great consumption and the great production of cement in 
the United States and contrasted that tremendous production 
with the small amount of Belgium cement which is imported 
into the United States. 

Mr. President, I live within a very few miles of the cement 
works in my State; I live in the Hudson River Valley. I know 
what the situation is as to unemployment in that section of 
New York. 

When I became a candidate for reelection to the Senate, in 
my speech of acceptance I said:“ While I am a Democrat, and 
in general stand for lower tariff duties, there are certain in- 
dustries within the confines of our State which must have in- 
ereased protection in order that American citizens may be 
employed.” I felt free to state that among such industries was 
the one we have under consideration to-day. Taking pains to 
investigate the unemployment in the cement industry, it seemed 
to me perfectly evident that there must be an increased tariff 
rate upon cement; otherwise thousands of persons now em- 
ployed in my State would be out of work. 

I feel that in taking a stand for an increase of rates on some 
articles I am in harmony with the views of the leaders of my 
party. This question was covered at length in the platform of 
the Democratic Party as promulgated at Houston. The stand- 
ard bearer of our party, Governor Smith, enlarged from time 
to time upon the subjects contained in that platform. I hold 
in my hand a volume containing the campaign addresses of Gov- 
ernor Smith. In his Louisyille speech, made on the 13th of 
October, 1928, in his clear, concise style, he presented what he 
called his “ prescription” to meet the situation with regard to 
the tariff. 

This is what Mr. Smith said—I shall merely quote the first 
two ingredients of his prescription“: 

First. I believe that the tariff should be taken out of politics. It 
should be treated as a business and economic problem, I am opposed 
to politics in tariff making. 

Second. I believe in the Democratic platform, which recognizes that 
the high wages and constructive policies established by Woodrow Wil- 
son, and the business prosperity resulting from them in America, 
coupled with the economic ruin of the rest of the world, brought about 
a new condition that committed the Democratic Party to a definite 
stand in favor of such tariff schedules as will to the very limit pro- 
tect legitimate business enterprise as well as American labor from 
ruinous competition of foreign-made goods produced under conditions 
far below the American standards. 


Mr. President, that is good common sense, I am happy to-day, 
as I have been for many years, to follow this distinguished 
statesman, and to emphasize if I may, to apply if I may, this 
doctrine to the matter now before us. 

The distinguished Senator from South Dakota [Mr. Mc- 
Master] spoke about the importations of Belgian cement. I 
think he said—I have no desire to use a lot of figures in what 
I have to say; merely enough to emphasize the point I have in 
mind—the distinguished Senator said, as I recall, that our im- 
portations of Belgian cement amounted to only 750,000 or a 
million barrels. Is that correct? 

Mr. McMASTER, No; my statement was that the total im- 
portations of foreign cement amounted annually to 2,200,000 
barrels. I did make the statement, however, that there were 
imported annually into the cities of Boston, New York, and 
Philadelphia 700,000 barrels of cement, and that 212.000 bar- 
rels of that amount went to the city of New York, the heme 
city of the distinguished Senator from New York. 

I might say, in addition to that, that I hope the Senator will 
comment upon this statement: 

All of the mills in that section of the country, for which the 
Senator no doubt has a deep concern, manufacture annually 
52,000,000 barrels of cement. In comparison with that 52,- 
000,000 barrels of cement, just 212,000 barrels from abroad 
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reach the city of New York, the home city of the Senator from 
New York. In other words, for every 250 sacks of cement 
sold in the city of New York by the cement manufacturers for 
whom he pleads so far as his city is concerned, the country of 
Belgium sells one sack. 

If that is the type of competition that the Senator is trying 
to eliminate, and there is sound argument for it, I should like 
to hear what his reasons are. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Con- 
necticut? 

Mr. COPELAND. In just a moment. I do not desire to ex- 
tend or complicate this debate. I asked the Senator from 
South Dakota a question, because, since I was quoting him, I 
wanted to have before us exactly what he did say; but I de- 
sire, if I may, to continue my remarks without interruption. 

I am not sure who it was that asked for the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BINOHAM]. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it important to present at this time 
what the Senator has in mind? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr, President, I was merely going to say 
that I hope before the Senator is through he will tell us how 
much of this cement produced on the Atlantic seaboard ever 
gets west of the Allegheny Mountains, 

Mr. COPELAND. I will do that. 

Now, if I may, I will ask my brethren to leave me alone. 
Perhaps I am the last person in the world who ought to make 
that request, because if there is one man in the Senate who 
picks on his colleagues a lot, I am afraid I am the man. I 
say now, however, that I want to go to New York to-night, and 
on that account I am going to limit my remarks; and, so far 
as I may, I am going to limit anybody else in regard to talking 
while I have the floor. 

I do not care what number of sacks of cement may be coming 
into New York. It makes no difference to me whether it is 
750,000, 1,000,000, or 500. The reason why more sacks of cement 
do not come into New York from Belgium is because those who 
make cement along the Hudson River and near New York have 
chosen to put the American product into New York and sell 
it at a loss, 

The Senator may refer to the small amount now imported 
from Belgium; but if he has been in Belgium and in Germany, 
as I have many times, and knows how great are the cement 
factories over there, and the potentialities of shipment to Amer- 
ica, he will realize that except for the fact that the American 
producers of cement were willing to make a sacrifice in order 
that they might operate their plants, there would have been 
ten times, a hundred times, as much cement brought in here 
from abroad, 

Mr. President, any person who knows the facts knows that I 
am stating the exact truth when I say that. We shail have a 
debate here about brick. Pretty soon we shall be told that 
there are very few bricks brought into this country. I happen 
to know, however, that the brick concerns up the Hudson River, 
rather than close up and let their machinery rust, rather than 
permit bricks to be brought in as ship ballast from the other 
side of the ocean, have chosen to send their bricks into New 
York and sell them at a loss. 

The Senator from South Dakota has no more interest in the 
question before us, except an academic one, than has the man 
in the moon. There never will be shipped to South Dakota, or 
to any other point more than 100 miles west of the Hudson 
River, a single bag of foreign cement. For the purpose of this 
discussion, we might carve off a section of the United States 
representing the Atlantic seaboard and the territory 100 miles 
west of it. That is the part of the United States interested in 
this question of a tariff on cement. Also, we might take the 
Pacific coast, and draw a line 100 miles east of the coast; that 
part of the country has an interest in this problem. 

Mr. GLENN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Illinois? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. GLENN. Would that statement still be correct in case 
the deep waterway up the Mississippi River from the Great 
Lakes to the sea were constructed and completed? Could not 
cement then be brought to the Mid West as ballast? 

Mr, COPELAND, Yes, Mr. President; but while I am dealing 
in potentialities—— 

Mr, MCMASTER, Mr. President, may I answer that? If 
this great waterway is completed in the Mid West a little drib- 
bling of cement will go up those channels; just as a dribbling of 
cement now reaches the Atlantic and Pacific coasts; but that 
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dribbling amounts to only from 144 to 1% per cent of the total 
production of cement in the United States. 

Mr. KEAN, Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

Mr, COPELAND. I prefer, and I ask in all seriousness, that 
Senators make no speeches in my time. I have a friend in New 
York who is dying, and I want to go over there and have five 
minutes with him before he departs this life. I am determined, 
if I may, to finish what I have to say this afternoon. 

The Senator from South Dakota this morning made a fine 
speech, filled with much information and a whole lot of misin- 
formation; but I sat silent in my seat while his words were 
uttered, I ask now that I may have the courtesy of a hearing 
without interruption, 

I wish to say to my friend from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] that 
when the St. Lawrence canal is built and the Mississippi 
waterway is complete, and when there is a broad canal running 
from Lake Michigan into the Mississippi River, and when there 
is a connecting link between Lake Erie and the Ohio River, and 
when we have a system of canals covering this country, what 
we might say about foreign-made cement would relate to the 
whole country. But what is the use of talking about unrealized 
dreams, about possibilities still floating in the atmosphere? 

I repeat, Mr. President, that the tariff upon cement is of no 
interest to South Dakota. It is of no interest to any part of the 
country except such parts as can be reached by ship from for- 
eign lands, I plead with you to permit this bill as it came from 
the House to be enacted into law, because otherwise you will 
hamper and destroy an industry which is of tremendous im- 
portance to those who labor in my part of the country. 

I saw this morning the statement made by the Federation of 
Labor, calling upon the Congress—and I dare say every Senator 
has received a copy of it—to give protection enough to furnish 
employment for those who would labor in America. Is it a 
matter of no concern to certain Senators, because of a fetish, 
that there are in America to-day millions upon millions of un- 
employed men, four or five millions out of work? No greater 
calamity would come to any man, the head of a family, than to 
have no employment and no means of meeting the necessities of 
his wife and children. 

I plead for my neighbors. I know many of the families along 
my valley who have no work. They have over them all the 
time the sword of Damocles. They do not know at what mo- 
ment the thread may snap and destruction may come. 

If you ever had a note to meet at the bank in those days 
when you were poverty stricken and did not have money enongh 
to pay the interest, and did not know where you could get it, 
you know how you felt. What would you think about the feel- 
ings of a father of a family who had not money enough in his 
pockets to buy the bread and the plain necessities for the suste- 
nance of his little group? 

Not alone has there been a marked decrease in employment 
but there are potentialities which are extremely significant. We 
must do what we can to forestall disaster. 

Anything in the world can be proved by figures. I heard a lot 
read this morning. There will be more given this afternoon. 
Perhaps for a moment I may be indulged in submitting a very 
few figures, and in round numbers at that. 

The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] knows there 
is no Member of the Senate who regards him more highly or 
with deeper affection than I do. But I was very sorry this 
morning to hear him say what he did regarding the Tariff Com- 
mission, If we can not trust these servants of the people, if 
we can not depend upon them to give us truthful figures—— 

Mr. McMASTER, Mr. President, the Senator has referred to 
my statement in reference to the Tariff Commission. I think 
he misconstrued the statement. I did attack the cost figures 
which were presented by the Tariff Commission, but I explained 
that the Tariff Commission in presenting those figures had not 
examined the figures, and had not verified the report made by 
the cement manufacturers of the United States with regard to 
the cost of production. The figures I presented this morning 
were the figures presented by the manufacturers themselves, not 
checked by the Tariff Commission, and I so stated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator said that “ the 
figures are unfair“ and that „never were worse figures given 
us.“ I assume the Senator did not know that when the Tariff 
Commission asked for these figures, those who were to give them 
were warned that they were going to be checked, 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, 
the manufacturers were not warned that any figures were going 
to be checked. The Tariff Commission simply sent out a ques- 
tionnaire as to the cost of production of those companies, and 
the companies filled the questionnaires out. They were not 
sworn to, and there was never any statement made to the manu- 
facturers that they were going to be checked. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Let us see what the record shows. I hold 
in my hand a copy of the letter from the Tariff Commission 
which was sent to these manufacturers, in which it was stated: 


It is understood that the data presented in the individual schedule 
will be held confidential and will not be published in such form as to 
reveal the operations of Individual firms. It is probable that the com- 
mission will desire to check some cost schedules back to the original 
cost records prior to the tabulation of the data. 


I think I am no more human nor less so than other Senators, 
but let me know that when I make a statement in my income- 
tax return it is going to be checked—and I know it will be by 
an official of the United States Goyernment—I am sure to 
make that statement accord with the truth. In the entire his- 
tory of our Government with income-tax returns, the percent- 
age of men who have been found to make false statements is 
a very, very small one. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield, for the reason that I referred di- 
rectly to what the Senator said, and I feel that he has the 
right to reply if he so desires. I made no comment while he 
was making a lot of statements this morning with which I did 
not agree, but I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. MCMASTER. The manufacturers made this statement 
to the Tariff Commission, The Tariff Commission did not check 
those figures. That is their statement, made to the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Finance Committee which had this 
matter in charge, Senator Edge. They made the statement that 
the cost of delivering and selling cement in the city of New 
York was $2.23. However, the Department of Labor acquired 
figures for the whole year 1929, which showed that the average 
selling price—that is, the wholesale price of cement throughout 
the whole United States—was only $1.65. The Department of 
Labor received that statement, no doubt, from the manufacturers 
of cement. Did the manufacturers of cement tell the truth to the 
Tariff Commission, or did they tell the truth to the Department 
of Labor? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator can answer his question as he 
pleases, but so far as I am concerned I think the figures given 
to both departments of the Government were truthful figures. 
One set related to cost and the other to price. However, I shall 
give a few figures to verify the faith I have in those which were 
given to the Government. 

I hold in my hand a letter from the vice president of the 
Alpha Portland Cement Co. In this he gives certain tables 
showing the return on capital, and labor and salary cost per 
barrel. These are based on the income-tax returns of the 16 
Atlantic seaboard cement companies listed. I am not inter- 
ested, for the time, in any cement factory in any part of the 
United States except along the seacoast, and I am interested 
in them particularly because they are the ones which are suffer- 
Ing most, although I have abundant figures here to show that 
there are plenty of other cement companies in this country 
which are in dire distress, 

I hold in my hand a letter written by a very distinguished 
lady, Mrs. Alexander B. White, ex-president general of the 
United Daughters of the Confederacy, a fine, noble, upstanding 
character. She has been unfortunate enough to own cement 
stock. When I read here, as I do, how certain cement companies, 
in which this lady owns bonds and preferred stock, passed their 
dividends, and showed losses, too, in paper value, then I begin 
to think that the trouble in the cement industry is not localized 
on the seaboard, but extends also into the interior of the country. 

To return to the figures I mentioned, one would think from 
what was said to us this morning that these companies on the 
seaboard, and up the valley where I live, were prospering beyond 
all dreams of avarice. What is the fact? 

Let me read: 

To avoid disclosure of operations of individual companies, transcripts 
of income-tax returns were submitted direct by the companies to Dr. 
T. S. Adams, of the Yale University department of economics, and con- 
solidated in his office. These consolidated returns were submitted in the 
form suggested to your committee— 


That is, to the Finance Committee— 
on September 21 by Mr. Ogden Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, 
in so far as items listed by Mr. Mills concerned manufacturing opera- 
tions. 

What about these figures? There was a solemn agreement 
entered upon by all concerned to tell the truth. The figures 
were compiled by an eminent and reputable gentleman, Doctor 
Adams, of Yale. They were gone over by the Assistant Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, Colonel Mills, and here they are: 
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In 1922 the net income of these companies, in round figures, 
amounted to $5,000,000. In 1923 and 1924 the net income of 
these 16 companies combined was $12,000,000. In 1925 and 1926 
it was $14,000,000 in each year. I am going to speak in a mo- 
ment about the following years, but let me state why they were 
prosperous from 1923 to 1926. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us the 
names of the companies? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. They were the Alpha, Atlas, 
Coplay, Florida, Glens Falls, Giant, Hercules, Hermitage, Inter- 
national, Lawrence, Lehigh, North American, Pennsylvania- 
Dixie, Signal Mountain, Southern States, Vulcanite. 

Those are the companies, and the earnings were as I have 
stated. In 1922, $5,000,000; in 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926, from 
twelve to fourteen million. 

Senators know what happened during the period of the war. 
The war started in 1914, and in 1914, 1915, 1916, 1917, 1918, 
1919, 1920, 1921, and 1922—nine years—there was almost no 
building in the United States. Nobody knows that better than 
I do, for it so happened that during the period of the war, com- 
mandeered, as I was by the mayor of New York City, to serve 
as health commissioner, one of the great problems I had to face 
was how to house the people, where to put the people. There 
were places where human beings lived in outrageously insani- 
tary conditions. I said many times during that period that if 
it were not for the economie stress and the inability to build 
houses I would have those places padlocked and their tenants 
excluded from residence in such unsuitable dwellings. The 
population was increasing, and immediately after the war immi- 
gration was tremendous, as many as a million a year coming in 
from abroad. There had to be houses. Those families had to be 
put somewhere. 

Then came along the time when we had a return to normal 
conditions and there was a demand for cement and all other 
building materials. I had in a way as much to do with the 
placing of building materials upon the free list as any man 
outside of the Congress. The Senate of the United States had 
appointed a committee presided over by my predecessor in the 
Senate, Mr. Calder. This committee visited different parts of 
the United States and studied the housing conditions of the 
country. I was asked to testify regarding conditions in New 
York City and did so. Out of this grew a request from the 
committee that I might call together the health commissioners 
of the United States in a convention to consider the matter of 
housing and whether it was a pressing problem in all the cities 
of the country. We had such a convention in Detroit. It was 
the universal testimony—indeed, there was not a single dissent 
from the general opinion—that there was a housing crisis 
which should be met at once. We reported to the committee of 
the Senate that it was very important, in our judgment, that all 
building materials be placed upon the free list, in order that 
there might be an immediate resumption of building to provide 
homes for the people. 

In 1922, in the passage of the tariff act, these items were 
placed upon the free list: Brick, cement, lumber, and everything 
else that had to do with building. But there was such a de- 
mand at that time for materials, such haste was involved in the 
matter, that all the cement companies of the country worked 
overtime. So we find that in 1923, 1924, 1925, and 1926 the 
income of those companies was very great. Then, with the 
immense demand for cement, our friends across the sea saw 
the possibility that they might get into the field, and so they 
commenced to make an attack upon the American market. So 
successful was their attack that in 1927 the consolidated re- 
turns of the 15 companies were $8,000,000 instead of $14,000,000, 
and in 1928 it had dropped to $6,000,000. That is what happened, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. Just a moment before I yield. 
yield for a question and no more. 

Mr. BARKLEY. All right. Does the Senator realize that 
the domestic production of cement 

Mr. COPELAND. I must decline to yield for a dissertation. 
The Senator in his own time can talk all he likes, but I want 
to get through with my speech and go home, If the Senator 
wishes to ask a question, I shall be glad to answer it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wanted to ask the Senator whether he knew 
a certain thing. If he does not want to answer the question, 
all right. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator will have abundant oppor- 
tunity in his own time to dissect my speech and put its bones 
upon the floor of the Senate. 


I will 


1930 


Mr. BARKLEY, I am afraid the Senator is going to be in 
such a hurry to get home that he probably will not remain here 
to listen to me. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
has to say. 

Mr. President, this depression is what happened to those con- 
cerns. As a result there is great distress in the Hudson River 
Valley, If there is any influence I have in the Senate, I desire 
to use every ounce of it in order that the Senate may be in- 
duced to approve the rate which has been suggested by the 
House, 

Mr. President, there was another thing my friend the Senator 
from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] said this morning which, 
if he will permit me to say it, I did not quite like. He had 
something to say about the Supreme Court. He said that 
prices are the same everywhere, that the Standard Oil dictated 
the price of gasoline, and so, by analogy, some great concern 
must dictate the price of cement. He said these prices are fixed 
behind closed doors, and that was his belief—and I use his 
words—" regardless of a court decision to the contrary.” 

I want to speak about that decision. I hold in my hand 
volume 268 of United States Reports. The decision of the 
court in the case of Cement Manufacturers’ Association versus 
United States appears at page 588 of this volume. It will be 
recalled that on the same day the Maple Flooring Association 
decision was rendered. The Cement Manufacturers Protective 
Association appeared before the court on an appeal from the 
District Court of the United States for the Southern District 
of New York. 

The contention of the Senator from South Dakota, if I under- 
stood him correctly, was that in spite of this decision he still 
believes there is collusion in the fixing of prices, and I expect 
he thinks that price fixing is practiced to-day. Let us see what 
the court said about it. 

I may be accused of being interested, I may be accused of 
trying to rake the chestnuts out of the fire for the Atlantic 
coast cement companies, I may be accused of having anything 
but a disinterested opinion in this matter, but that can not be 
said abont the Supreme Court of the United States. The very 
question that was raised by the Senator from South Dakota 
wis before the court. It was charged by the Government that 
these cement manufacturers had conspired together. When 
I use that word I use it in its ordinary dictionary sense and 
not in any legal sense. I do not know whether legally that is 
the right word to use. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. COPELAND, I yield. 

Mr. MCMASTER. I know the Senator is very careful in the 
statements he makes, and that he is always careful that his 
statements are correct. I know that intentionally he will not 
mislead the Senate. A moment ago he quoted from a letter 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in his 
own time to make reply to what I have said. I thought he was 
going to ask me a question about the decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States. In due time he will make another 
speech and point out where I have gathered together all the 
misstatements that one man could possibly gather and have 
given them to the Senate. But let him do that in his own time. 
I am sorry, but I must decline to yield. 

It was urged by the Senator from South Dakota and brought 
before the court in this case that there was a conspiracy on 
the part of the cement men, and that they were in collusion in 
fixing the prices, and that therefore they should suffer all the 
penalties that their wickedness might bring upon them. What 
did the court say about it? This is what Mr. Justice Stone 
said: 


It is contended by the Government that the report of prices on 
specific Job contracts in effect informs the members of the association 
of prices to dealers, since the differential allowed to dealers is well 
known in the trade. However this may be, the fact is that any change 
in quotation of price to dealers promptly becomes well known in the 
trade through reports of salesmen, agents, and dealers of various manu- 
facturers. 


We can not hide what goes on in any enterprise. We can not 
hide what Senators are going to say if they make prepared 
speeches. We know in advance even here largely what would 
be the attitude of Individual Senators on some matters. So the 
court said: 

The fact is that any change In quotation of price to dealers promptly 
becomes well known in the trade through reports of salesmen, agents, 
and dealers of various manufacturers. It appears to be undisputed 
that there were frequent changes in price, and uniformity has resulted 


I hope to be able to hear what the Senator 
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not from maintaining the price at fixed leyels but from the prompt 
meeting of changes in prices by competing sellers. 


We go down the street and see some goods in the show win- 
dow. Ifa dealer is going to sell a leather pocketbook to-day for 
$4.98, the man in the next block knows it in five minutes and 
puts his out at $4.93. We all know that to be the fact. We do 
not have to have a lightning rod up and have a communication 
from above to know about these things. Using one’s ordinary 
human Intelligence, it is easy to know what one’s competitors 
are going to do and the Supreme Court took that view, which 
to me seems sensible. 

The court continued: 

It appears to be undisputed that there were frequent changes in 
price, and uniformity has resulted, not from maintaining the price at 
fixed levels but from the prompt meeting of changes in prices by 
competing sellers. 


That explains the uniformity of prices. 


It is urged by the defendants that such uniformity of price as existed 
in the trade was due to competition. They offered much evidence tend- 
ing to show complete independence of judgment and of action of defend- 
ants, by large expenditures in competitive sales efforts, and by varia- 
tions in the volume of their production and shipment, earnings, and 
profits. A great volume of testimony was also given by distinguished 
economists in support of the thesis that, in the case of a standardized 
product sold wholesale to fully informed professional buyers, as were 
the dealers in cement, uniformity of price will inevitably result from 
active, free, and unstrained competition. 


I have sometimes thought that the Standard Oil Co. must 
have some way of fixing prices, but to explain what looks like 
collusion, all we have to do is to read what the court found out 
about cement. It was a decision founded on the evidence of 
economists, the testimony of those who appeared in the lower 
court, and the statements in the briefs of those who appeared 
before the Supreme Court. The Supreme Court found out, of 
course, exactly the truth in the matter. 

When it is said by anyone that these men are in wicked 
defiance of the laws of the country I feel like resenting it. 
Why? Because I know many of these men. I have before me 
as one of my listeners the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
(Mr. Norris], better beloved, in my judgment—and I say it 
without disparagement of others here—than any Senator in the 
Chamber. He lives in Nebraska; I live in New York; and 
while the Senator from Nebraska and I agree on many funda- 
mental things, we often disagree widely as regards the machi- 
nations of men in industry and in the many enterprises whose 
activities from time to time claim our consideration. I know, 
not all of the men who are engaged in the cement industry by 
any means, but I do know many of them, and I can not conceive 
it possible that they would set aside their private convictions 
for the sake of corporate advancement, or that they would enter 
into a wicked conspiracy against the welfare of their country 
merely to make just a little bit more money on their product. 
But, anyway, I have quoted the view of the court as regards the 
question of combination and collusion and the fixing of prices. 
Quoting again from the court: 


A great volume of testimony was also given by distinguished econo- 
mists in support of the thesis that in the case of a standardized product 
sold wholesale to fully informed professional buyers, as were thewlealers 
in cement, uniformity of price will inevitably result from active, free, 
and unrestrained competition ; and the Government in Its brief concedes 
that “ undoubtedly the price of cement would approach uniformity in a 
normal market in the absence of all combinations between the manu- 
facturers.” 


The last clause I have read from the opinion of Mr. Justice 
Stone was a quotation from the brief of the Government in 
opposition to the cement manufacturers, Let me quote it again, 
so that Senators who are listening may know that this part of 
Mr. Justice Stone’s decision was a quotation from the brief of 
the Government, which was seeking to punish the cement manu- 


facturers. This is the language from the brief of the Gov- 


ernment: 


Undoubtedly the price of cement would approach uniformity in a 
no mal market in the absence of all combinations between the manu- 
facturers. 


Mr. President, there is one more »aragraph which I want to 
quote in a moment, but enough has been quoted from the deci- 
sion to show that any effort on the part of the Government to 
establish collusion and conspiracy utterly failed, and the admis- 
sion on the part of the Government itself was made that “the 
price of cement would approach uniformity * * * in the 
absence of all combinations between the manufacturers,” 
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I quote further from the opinion of the Supreme Court: 


We realize also that uniformity of price may be the result of agree- 
ment or understanding, and that an artificial price level not related to 
the supply and demand of a given commodity.may be evidence from 
which such agreement or understanding, or some concerted action of 
sellers operating to restrain commerce, may be inferred. But here the 
Government does not rely upon agreement or understanding, and this 
record wholly fails to establish, either directly or by inference, any 
concerted action other than that involved in the gathering and dissem- 
ination of pertinent information with respect to the sale and distribu- 
tion of cement to which we have referred, 


If standing here arguing for this rate and defending those 
engaged in the cement business I should employ such words, 
Senators might consider them mere persiflage. But these are 
the solemn words of the Supreme Court of the United States. 
I repeat part of one sentence: 


But here the Government does not rely upon agreement or under- 
standing, and this record wholly fails to establish, either directly or 
by inference, any concerted action other than that inyolyed in the gath- 
ering and dissemination of pertinent information with respect to the 
sale and distribution of cement to which we have referred; and it falls 
to show any effect on price and production except such as would natu- 
rally flow from the dissemination of that information in the trade and 
its natural influence on Individual action. 


Mr. President, that is what the Supreme Court of the United 
States said about these men; and so, as I said a moment ago, 
I regret to hear the Senator from South Dakota say— 


There is a strange coincidence of fgures— 
That was his language— 


A strange coincidence of figures. 
true that these prices are fixed. 


Mr. President, I know the Senator from South Dakota has 
just as high respect for the Supreme Court of the United States 
as have I, but he was unfortunate, if he will permit me to say 
80, in his expression regarding the action of the court. It is 
natural that in heated debate men will go further than on due 
consideration they would be likely to go. 

Mr. President, the court has said that the cement manufac- 
turers did not violate any law of the United States, and, so far 
as I am concerned, with my knowledge of them, I want to 
testify, if the testimony is worth anything, that these are 
honorable men, 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, may I interrupt the Senator at 
that point? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator certainly does not want to convey 
the idea that those of us who are opposed to a tariff on cement 
entertain the idea that those who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of cement are dishonorable men, Certainly, I do not want 
to be put in that class. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; I am sure the Senator does not, and he 
is not in that class, 

Mr. NORRIS. It does not follow, as I understand, that be- 
cause we are opposed to a tariff on cement we have anything 
in the world against or that we are claiming that there is any 
reason why anybody should have anything against any of those 
engaged in the manufacture of cement. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator, and I know that is 
the attitude of the Senator. I do not need to say it, but the 
Senator knows the respect I have for him as a man and as a 
Senator. I could not conceive, Mr. President, of Groram W. 
Norris doing anything that he thought was dishonorable. I do 
not need to give my friend that testimony. His heart speaks 
it with the same effect. But I wish to make very certain, if I 
ean, that the cement manufacturers are honorable men and 
that the Senate accept my view. 

Mr. President, up and down the Hudson River there are many 
cement factories, If Senators have taken the drive from New 
York up to West Point, they know how beautiful is the scenery; 
but from time to time as one leaves one beautiful part of the 
river to go quickly into another, he passes under an overhead 
trolley conveying rock or some other substance to a cement 
factory. I travel that route very often, and I know many of 
those who work in the cement factories—not the “big bugs” 
alone but some who labor with their hands. I do not want 
them to be out of work, and they are going to be if we permit 
Belgian cement to come in here. 

Mr. President, I am sorry when I am forced to take a posi- 
tion which may hurt an industry somewhere else in the world. 
I wish to :ay to you, Senators, that the economic pressure upon 
the peoples of Europe is beyond belief. They can never pay the 


In spite of court decisions, it is 
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billions of dollars which they owe us. The whole world is 
staggering under a burden of debt which it can never pay. 
So, I do not like to be in the position of hurting any other 
country when I try to do something for mine. At some other 
time I want to relate what I have seen during the last few 
months over there, 

How can American workmen, with our standards of living, 
compete with Belgians working at a dollar a day? We know 
they can not do so, and we do not want them to. That is 
why the American Federation of Labor this morning sent to 
each of us a letter appealing for protection for industries which 
will by reason of that boon, give labor a chance to work. 

Mr. President, just as sure as we are here it will not be long 
before every man in public life will have to face the issue of 
starvation in America. I am departing from the economic 
views which I hold in general, to give support to some indus- 
tries, because I want the American workingmen, and particu- 
larly those who live in my State, of course, to have employment. 
I want the men who work in the cement factories to have it. 
The owners of those factories have been striving for a long 
time to get more protection, They have looked forward to this 
session of Congress in order that relief might be granted them. 

Yesterday I spoke in criticism of the President—in respect- 
ful terms, I hope—for extending the legislative program beyond 
farm relief alone. But when he made the first promise to call 
the special session, and said that it was not only for farm relief 
but for those special industries“ that need protection, I have 
no doubt he had in mind an industry like this, as well as a few 
others. But because we have come here for general revision 
of the tariff—21,000 items—we now have split off into groups, 
into blocs, one group wanting this and one wanting that. 

Ah, my friends, we must be discriminating in this matter. 
The matter which we have before us is of no interest to my 
friend from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] as a Nebraskan. It is of 
no interest to my friend from South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] 
as a resident of that State. It is of no interest to any man from 
one of the interior States; but it is of vital interest to the 
workingmen in the States along the Atlantic and Pacific coasts. 

Nothing that we can do here in the way of a tariff is going 
to affect the price of cement in Kansas or Nebraska. The limit 
of distance that cement can be carried and enter into competi- 
tion is, as the Senator from South Dakota said this morning, 
simply the area that a truck can profitably serve; that is all. 
The plant at Iola, and the other plants in the West, are going 
to maintain by competition between themselves a rate which 
approximates the present one, If we were to put on a duty 
here even of $2 a barrel, instead of 30 cents, it would not 
affect South Dakota and Nebraska. It is not a matter of con- 
cern to you, except as you are citizens of the United States, 
what the rate is upon cement. It is not going to cost the road 
builder of the interior of our country a single dollar per mile 
more for the cement required to build the fine roads of America. 
But, Mr. President, unless we are given this relief it does mean 
that in my section the vessels coming from Belgium and other 
places abroad will bring in cargoes of cement that will be 
dumped on the docks of New York City to put our New York 
State plants out of business. 

I understand—and I was grieved to hear this; I hope the 
Senator from Utah or somebody else can deny it—I was told 
this morning that the cement used in the construction of the 
new Commerce Building came from abroad, and was sold to the 
Government at a price a dollar a barrel less than any American 
competitor could furnish it to the Government for. Think 
what that means to the American industry. 

The cement is brought in as ballast in these ships. When a 
tramp yessel, or a liner either for that matter, is coming to our 
shores without a full cargo, it can transport cement or brick as 
ballast and bring it in here for almost nothing so far as freight 
is concerned, Are you willing to have your brothers and sisters 
up and down the Atlantic seaboard and along the Pacifie coast 
suffer because you believe, as a general proposition, that a 
tariff upon a necessity—which this is—must be reduced? 

Ah, my friends, I am sure you will not do that. You may 
find fault with me because on hats, or on rayon, or some other 
article used generally throughout the country, I vote for a 
tariff which you consider excessive. You may blame me for 
that because it increases the burden of living throughout our 
country, or you think it does, Of course, I think I have argu- 
ments to show otherwise. But here is a matter of no interest 
to the great bulk of the American people, and certainly to a 
great geographic area exceeding many times the area where 
it is a matter of vital interest, 

I do not know that I can say any more. I have reams of 
material. I have simply presented to you, as best I can and 
in as few words as I could employ, how I feel about this 
subject. If you are interested in the welfare of the people 
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who live up and down the coasts of America where these fac- 
tories are established; if you are interested in protecting them 
against the product made by honest and fine people on the 
other side, but who, under the economie conditions of the Old 
World, work for a dollar a day—if you are interested because 
of your love of humanity in my section of this great country, 
I beg of you to sustain the bill as it comes to us from the 
House, and not seek to lower the proposed duty upon cement. 
MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I shall be very brief. 

There have been so many rumors and communications to 
Members of Congress misleading in character, creating con- 
fusion and misunderstanding regarding the situation in connec- 
tion with the Mediterranean fruit fly in Florida, that I feel that 
a statement on the subject, comprehensive and timely, by the 
Secretary of Agriculture, issued yesterday, should be spread on 
the Reoorp. Congress is entitled to know the facts. 

Florida has been loyally cooperating with and supporting the 
Federal authorities in dealing with this pest. Florida people 
have sacrificed and suffered In doing that; but they have relied 
upon the Department of Agriculture and the Bureau of Ento- 
mology, with all their experts, and manifested full confidence in 
them, The success of the work of eradication thus far has been 
truly marvelous, Before long we shall be rid of this fly, and we 
shail reach that desirable goal by and through the Department 
of Agriculture. That end can not be achieved through any 
other means or process. It would seem clear, therefore, that 
what the department recommends and advises should be granted 
and complied with. There is no other recourse. The situation 
is critical, as the Secretary shows. 

I ask unanimous consent to have the statement to which I 
refer Inserted in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

HYDE ISSUES SPECIAL STATEMENT ON MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT- 
FLY CAMPAIGN 

“Many letters received by the Department of Agriculture and by 
Members of Congress and others with reference to the Mediterranean 
fruit-fly quarantine make necessary a general statement of the facts,” 
said Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde In a special statement 
issued to-day. 


SECRETARY 


“The department has been greatly embarrassed,” said the Secretary, 


“by repeated attempts to stir up discontent in Florida. It is not to 
be expected that the fruit growers of Florida would submit to the 
necessary regulations without some friction, On the whole, the sup- 
port which the Department of Agriculture has had in Florida has been 
most gratifying. The Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing House Associa- 
tion, which represents 85 per cent of the Florida crop, has been and is 
supporting the administration with all its power. The department has 
in its files commendatory resolutions recently passed by 119 different 
organizations In Florida. These are organizations of growers, coopera- 
tive associations of farmers, commercial clubs of many cities, Kiwanis 
Club, and others, 

“An infestation of this pest was discovered near Orlando, Fla., in 
April, 1929. The fly itself was identified as the Mediterranean fruit 
fly by the entomologists of the University of Florida, by the specialists 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, and by qualified ento- 
mologists who subsequently were sent to Florida. 

“There can be no doubt as to the gravity of the Infestation. Tests 
made with cyanide gag netted as high as 400 files on one tree. The 
total number of infested properties, as revealed by subsequent scouting, 
ran to nearly 1,000. These were spread through 21 counties. 

“The Mediterranean fruit fy is the worst pest to which fruit and 
many vegetables can be subjected, Its eggs are deposited in the fruit. 
These eggs hatch into maggots, which speedily destroy the fruit itself. 
The menace of the fly is not only to Florida, but to the entire South and 
Southwest, The climate of these States is suitable for their breeding 
and spreading. The capital value of the orchards in these States is 
$1,800,000,000 and the annual crop is worth $240,000,000. If the fly 
becomes established in these States control measures will be an enor- 
mous burden on the fruit growers. For this reason eradication is 
necessary, 

“In order that there might be no possible error as to the existence 
of the pest, or as to the quarantine and cradication campaign which the 
department is conducting, we have upon two different occasions ap- 
pointed advisory groups of sclentista to visit Florida, survey the situa- 
tion, and report. The first group consisted of seven men of outstanding 
reputation and ability, They were: 

“Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary of the National Research 
Council, of Washington, D. C.; Thomas J. Headiee, director of the New 
Jersey Agricultural College, New Brunswick, N. J.; V. R. Gardner, head 
of horticulture department, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, Mich.; H. J. Quayle, entomologist, Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Riverside, Callf.; Thomas P. Cooper, dean, College of Agriculture, 
Lexington, Ky.; George A. Dean, head, department of entomology, Kan- 
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sas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans.; H. A. Morgan, president, 
University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“They reported in part: 

At the beginning of the campaign flies were numerous, easily 
found, and existed in great numbers at points of infestation. Measure- 
ment of progress is difficult. But the committee has been impressed 
with the rapidity of the clean-up work, the effectiveness of the poison- 
spray campaign, the progress of inspection, and its increasing thorough- 
ness. Upon every side there is found evidence of increasing efficiency 
and conviction upon the part of those in charge that they are making 
progress.’ 

“ Subsequently, acting in conjunction with Hon. Wirt R. Woop, 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, we appointed 
another special group. The members of this group were selected by the 
president of the University of Indiana. This group consisted of four 
biologists and one practical fruit grower, as follows: 

“W. O. Thompson, president emeritus of Ohio State University; 
W. C. Reed, commercial fruit grower, of Vincennes, Ind.; W. P. Flint, 
chief entomologist of the Illinois Natural History Survey; W. H. Alder- 
man, head of the department of horticulture, University of Minnesota; 
J. J. Davis, head of the department of entomology, Purdue University. 

“It reported that the campaign of eradication had been very effi- 
ciently carried on and recommended that it be continued along the lines 
laid down. Part of the report follows: 

“*We concur with the report of your committee of seven regarding 
the economic importance of the insect and the need for eradication. 
The Mediterranean fruit fly should be recognized as a potential pest of 
very great importance to the fruit Industry of the Southern States; 
also the results to date clearly forecast the possibility of complete eradi- 
cation in Florida, and this goal should be vigorously sought. We com- 
mend the work of the research and control forces, the former for the 
progress made in the short period since the discovery of the infestation, 
April 6, 1929, with attractants, poison sprays, host plant studies, and 
fruit sterilization; the latter for the apparent thoroughness and com- 
pleteness of the quarantine and eradication work. We likewise com- 
mend the cooperation of the growers and the sacrifices which they have 
made in destroying hundreds of thousands of boxes of fruit in order to 
aid in the eradication. A study of the activities of the research and 
control forces and the expenditures to date show an economical and 
efficient use of the funds available.’ 

“The Department of Agriculture in the conduct of a quarantine unt- 
versally works with and through tbe local authorities. This is neces- 
sary because local and State police powers rest solely in the local author- 
ities. In Florida the department bas worked through the Florida Plant 
Board. The eradication campaign is in direct charge of Dr. Wilmon 
Newell, who is the chief entomologist of the plant board, and of fhe 
University of Florida. 

“It is stated that a resolution was pending in the Legislature of 
Florida to abolish the Florida Plant Board with which the Department 
of Agriculture is cooperating. It is alleged that immediately thereafter 
the fruit fy was discovered. The implication is made that the appear- 
ance of the fly saved the political life of the Florida Plant Board, and 
that In some mysterious way the plant board was responsible for its 
appearance, % 

“The facts are that the Florida Plant Board is composed of five out- 
standing citizens of Florida, who are not only members of the plant 
board but who also form the board of control of all the institutions of 
higher learning, including the university, in the State. Two of them are 
growers of citrus fruits, All of them have their homes and their busi- 
ness affairs in Florida. All of them serve without pay. 

“Under all the circumstances, the veiled accusation that these men 
were responsible for the appearance of the fly in order to save their vol- 
untary unpaid jobs is ridiculous. To charge these men with visiting such 
a scourge upon the State in which they live and have all their posses- 
sions in order to preserve an empty honor is too great a tax to be im- 
posed upon the imagination of even the most credulous. 

“That the resolution pending in the legislature dealing with the 
plant board was never taken seriously is amply demonstrated by the 
fact that the legislature, with only one dissenting vote, passed an appro- 
priation of $500,000 to support the quarantine, 

“The statement is freely made that the fly bas appeared in Florida 
at Intermittent perlods for the last 40 years. No entomologist or 
scientist has ever made such a statement. None can be found who 
will support it. We have no doubt that there are several flies which 
resembles the fruit fly and which have appeared at various times. That 
those files are not the Mediterranean fruit fy is amply demonstrated 
by the fact that they have not become the pest or wrought the devasta- 
tion which has followed the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

“We have no doubt that there have been instances of abuse, inef- 
ficiency, and waste in connection with the eradication campaign. The 
campaign was necessarily hastily organized to meet an emergency. 
Under such conditions, some degree of waste and Inefficiency Is to be 
expected. 

“ This department has spent more than $4,000,000 and some 10 months 
in the effort to eradicate the fy. We have been successful beyond our 
hopes. The fruit fly population has been so far reduced that it is im- 
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possible to find a fly in Florida at this time. In fact, no adult flies have 
been seen in Florida since August 7, 1929, and no infestation of any 
kind since November 16, 1929. 

“We are highly gratified at the apparent reduction of the fly popula- 
tion, This, however, is no guarantee that the fly has actually been 
eradicated. Few, if any, house flies can be discovered in the District 
of Columbia at this season. This fact offers no proof that they are 
not here and will not reappear. In addition to this, our work has been 
go hamstrung by the delay in securing appropriations that we have not 
been able to cover the State adequately to determine whether or not the 
fly is actually in existence. In the view of our entomologists, the 
abandonment of the work now would be a calamity, would mean that 
the money already expended has been wasted, and that the fly, if and 
when it reappears, would spread without hindrance to the enormous 
damage of the whole South, Southwest, and West.” 


COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT IN VIRGINIA 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to have printed in 
the Recorp a joint resolution of the General Assembly of 
Virginia. 

A bill has been introduced in the House of Representatives by 
Mr. Cramton, a Member of Congress from Michigan, for the crea- 
tion of a colonial national monument to include the historic parts 
of Williamsburg, where many of the most stirring and impor- 
tant events of colonial times and down to the Revolution 
occurred; also Jamestown Island, the site of the first permanent 
English settlement in America, and the joint cradle alike of the 
glorious Commonwealth of Virginia and this mighty Republic; 
also the historic and important parts of Yorktown, where there 
was fought the battle which ended the Revolutionary War, and 
where there was effected the Revolution commenced in 1776, 
which Revolution has belted the world, and worked for the 
betterment of mankind the world over. 

The General Assembly of Virginia has passed a joint resolu- 
tion urging the passage of this bill, and requesting its early 
consideration. I ask to have the joint resolution printed in the 


Record, and referred to the Committee on Public Lands and 

Surveys. ° 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The joint resolution is as follows: j 


Joint resolution with reference to colonial national monument in the 
State of Virginia 


Whereas a bill “ To provide for the creation of the colonial national 
monument in the State of Virginia, and for other purposes,” was offered 
in the National House of Representatives on January 10, 1930 (H. R. 
8424), by Hon, Lovis C. Cramton, which bill provides under certain 
stated conditions for the inclusion in the proposed colonial national 
monument “Jamestown Island, parts of the city of Williamsburg, and 
the Yorktown battle field and suitable area to connect said island, city, 
and battle field”; and 

Whereas the establishment of this proposed colonial national monu- 
ment, embracing a unique but long-neglected historic area within this 
State, would result In preserving in perpetuity these sacred shrines of 
national life and liberty, and would further result in presenting to the 
present and future generations the epoch-making events and glorious 
achievements which mark the birth of this Nation In 1607, and the 
beginning of representative government in America at Jamestown, Va., 
in 1619; together with the constructive and immortal contributions 
made in Williamsburg, Va., to the national independence, to fhe declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of man, and to the creation of the safe- 
guards of national liberty; and which, finally, would result in establish- 
ing a perpetual witness to the sacrifice and devotion by which national 
Independence was secured by the culminating victory of the Revolution 
at Yorktown, Va.; and 

Whereas Virginia, while cherishing these sacred memorials and glori- 
ous associations, is not herself able to reclaim, develop, enrich, beautify, 
preser ve, and maintain for all time this historie area and thus make it 
a worthy memorial of the past and an inspiring witness to the future; 
and because Virginia further feels that what is hers within this area 
is also a national inheritance, a national trust, and a national responsi- 
bility: Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the senate concurring), That 
we do hereby most heartily indorse the “ Cramton bill,” which provides 
for the creation of the colonial national monument in Virginia, and 
requests the Virginia Members of the National House of Representatives 
and Senate to give their active support to the measure, and we hereby 
commend the Hon. Lovis C. Cramron for his patriotic service to the 
Nation in preparing and offering this bill; be it further 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia now in session in Richmond are in accord in their desire for the 
early passage of this great patriotic measure; be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of Virginia be, and is hereby requested, 
to transmit these resolutions in proper form to the Virginia Members 
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of the House and Senate in Washington and to the Hon. Lovis C. 
CRAMTON, patron of the bill to create in Virginia a colonial national 
monument, 
Agreed to by house of delegates January 24, 1930. 
Jno. W. WILLIAMS, 
Clerk of the House of Delegates. 
Agreed to by the senate January 24, 1930. 
O. V. HAUGEN, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


REPORT OF UNITED STATES YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL COMMIS- 
SION (8, DOC, NO, 75) 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I also desire to make a re- 
port as chairman of the United States Yorktown Sesquicenten- 
nial Commission. 

We were directed to make a report to Congress by the Ist of 
February regarding the proper celebration to be made of the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown. I 
have here the report, signed by all the members of the joint 
commission. I ask to have it printed in the Rxconp, and also 
printed as a public document. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The report is as follows: 


REPORT OF THE UNITED STATES YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION 


To the Senate and House of Representatives of the United States: 

The United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission created 
by the Congress to prepare and report a plan or plans and a program 
for the commemoration of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender 
of Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, with an estimate of the probable cost, 
and for other purposes, as specified in House Concurrent Resolution 43, 
Seventieth Congress, first session, and subsequent amendments, respect- 
fully reports as follows: 

That pursuant to the said resolution the following members of said 
commission were appointed: 

On the part of the Senate: Hon. CLAUDE A. Swanson, of Virginia; 
Hon. Davin A. Reep, of Pennsylvania; Hon. Walter E. Edge, of New 
Jersey; Hon. Hiram BINGHAM, of Connecticut; and Hon, ROBERT F. 
WAGNER, of New York. 

On the part of the House: Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. Roperr L. Bacon, of New York; Hon. Rox G. Frrz- 
GERALD, of Ohio; Hon. Josera W. Byrns, of Tennessee; and Hon. 
CHARLES R. Crisp, of Georgia. 

Hon. Louis A. Frothingham, of Massachusetts, having died, Hon, 
George R. Sronzs was duly appointed in his stead, Hon. Walter E. 
Edge having been appointed minister to France, Hon. JohN G. Town- 
SEND, Jr., of Delaware, was appointed in his stead. 

This commission met, and pursuant to the provisions of House Con- 
current Resolution 43 selected a chairman and vice chairman from 
among their members, as follows: 

Hon, CLAUDE A. SWANSON was elected chairman; Hon. CHARLES R. 
Crisp was elected vice chairman; and Hon, S. O. BLAND was elected to 
serve as secretary for said commission. 

The commission has considered all plans and suggestions which have 
been made to it, and recommends that the ceremonies in commemoration 
of the siege and surrender be held for four days, one of which shall be 
the 19th day of October, 1931, the anniversary of the surrender. On 
that day it is desired that the President of the United States shall be 
present and make an address. The President has signified his inten- 
tion to attend, and it is believed that he will make an address on that 
occasion. 

The exercises contemplated are similar to those held in commemora- 
tion of the one hundredth anniversary of the surrender, at which time 
there were present the President of the United States and his Cabinet, 
ex-Presidents of the United States, the Chief Justice and the Associate 
Justices of the Supreme Court of the United States, ex-Vice Presidents 
of the United States, Members of the Senate and House of Representa- 
tives of the United States, the diplomatic corps, distinguished officers 
of the Army and Navy, governors of different States in the Union with 
their staffs, representatives of foreign powers, descendants of partici- 
pants in the siege and surrender, military and naval units from the 
United States and foreign powers, military units from the original 
thirteen States, mayors of principal cities in the United States, 
patriotic organizations, and many other distinguished guests. 

The exercises consisted of speeches by the President, other dis- 
tinguished citizens, and representatives of foreign powers and of mil- 
tary and naval displays, reviews and parades, and exercises by patriotic 
organizations. 

This commission recommends that the exercises be along the same 
general lines, consisting of educational and commemorative exercises, 
assemblages of patriotic societies, and military and naval reviews and 
parades. 

In the absence of information as to the appropriations for the pro- 
posed celebration it is impossible for the commission to submit detailed 
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plans now or to do more than submit a brond outline of its plans. 
The details of the plan and program must be prepared later and must 
depend upon the extent to which they will be authorized by enabling 
legislation. 

Historical sites should be marked and made accessible to the public 
by appropriate driveways, and parking spaces, parade grounds, and en- 
campment grounds must be secured. Facilities for the comfort of the 
public and a temporary auditorium for use in the event of inclement 
wenther must be provided, Temporary roads must be constructed, an 
adequate water supply obtained, and other facilities provided. 

The United States owns considerable property near Yorktown which 
should be utilized so far as practicable to avold expense. 

Much of the land which would be needed for the purposes of the 
celebration has been in litigation for several years past. It appears 
that this difficulty has now been removed, too late, however, for the 
commission to work out detailed plans. 

The commission recommends that the Congress enact enabling legis- 
lation authorizing an appropriation of $200,000 for the purposes of said 
celebration. This commission feels that a celebration of the character 
recommended, worthy of this Nation, and in keeping with the dignity 
of the event to be celebrated would require that sum. In fact, this 
commission belleves that it will be necessary for States, municipalities, 
und communities to supplement this sum. 

This commission recommends also that the Postmaster General be 
authorized and directed to issue special series of postage stamps, in 
different denominations and of such different designs as he may deter- 
mine, commemorative of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of 
the siege and surrender at Yorktown, displaying major events con- 
nected with the siege and surrender, and appropriate portraits of 
eminent persons connected with the Revolution. A bill for that pur- 
pose bas been Introduced at the request of the commission by Hon, 
Roy G. Frrzannat, a member of the commission, and a copy is hereto 
attached, 

This commission recommends that in commemoration of the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Revolutionary War 
by the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va., there shall be coined 
by the Director of the Mint 500,000 silver 50-cent pieces of standard 
size, weight, and fineness and of a special appropriate design to be 
fixed by the Director of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary 
of the Treasury, to be legal tender in all payments at face value, with 
suitable provisions relating to said coins as embodied in a bill which has 
been Introduced at the request of the commission by Hon. Roy G. Firz- 
GERALD, ond a copy of that bill Is hereto attached. This character of 
legixlation is not new and has been enacted In the following instances: 

To commemorate the seventy-üfth anniversary of the Gadsden Pur- 
chase; to commemorate the founding of the city of Trenton, N. J.;: to 
commemorate the Lewis and Clark expedition; to commemorate the 
founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony; and in many other in- 
stances, 

Inasmuch as the 18th day of October, 1931, immediately preceding 
the anniversary of the surrender, falls on Sunday, this commission 
suggests the propriety at an appropriate time of calling by presiden- 
tial proclamation the attention of the people of the United States to 
the anniversary, with the request that appropriate religious exercises be 
held in the churches of the United States lu commemoration of that 
event and in thanksgiving for the blessings that have been bestowed 
upon the people of the United States. 

This commission recommends that all of the States be requested, by 
appropriate presidential proclamation, to participate in the sesqui- 
centennial celebration, and that all universities, colleges, and schools 
of all grades be requested on the 19th day of October, 1951, to com- 
memorate the said surrender in an appropriate and patriotic manner. 

This commission recommends that the President of the United States 
be requested to extend to such governments and Individuals as the 
President may determine a cordial invitation to unite with the Govern- 
ment and people of the United States in a fit and appropriate observ- 
ance of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown. 

As this commission was created by concurrent resolution, this com- 
mission believes that this commission or such other as may be charged 
with the responsibility of this celebration, should be created by joint 
resolution or usual enactment, and it recommends that the enabling 
legislation provide for a commission to be charged with all the powers, 
duties, and responsibilities with which this commission is now vested 
and which at the time of the approval of said legislation shall not have 
been completed. 

This commission submits herewith suggestions for legislation in the 
form of tentative resolutions and will supplement them by later reports 
and tentative bills or resolutions as occasion may demand. 

This commission recommends that the commission be authorized and 
empowered to do all things necessary and proper to carry into effect 
any and all plans that may be adopted by Congress. 

This commission submits as a part of this report a most exhaustive 
memorandum of authorities dealing with the siege of Yorktown and 
the surrender of Cornwallis. This memorandum has been prepared by 
Hon. Roy G. FITZGERALD, a member of this commission, and the com- 
mission belleves that it would be highly useful if a painstaking and 
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thorough research could be made to develop for publication and distri- 
bution the most accurate and interesting story of the siege and sur- 
render at Yorktown, with the events leading up to the surrender, 

This commission calls attention to the fact that a few months follow- 
ing the Yorktown celebration there will commence a celebration com- 
memorating the two hundredth anniversary of the birth of George 
Washington and that the Yorktown celebration may be recognized as the 
beginning of the commemoration of Washington's birth. The commis- 
sion should be authorized to cooperate with the United States commis- 
sion for the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the birth 
of George Washington for the purpose of appropriate coordination, 

This commission recommends to the Congress for its consideration 
the bill, H. R. 8424, introduced by Representative CRAMTON, of Michi- 
gun, on January 10, 1930, which provides for the creation of a national 
monument to Include Jamestown Island, parts of the city of Willlams- 
burg, and the Yorktown Battle Field. The park to be established would 
include the Moore House, wherein the terms of surrender were nego- 
tiated. This commission indorses the purposes and principles of this 
bill, and recommends that legislation to accomplish these results be 
enacted at an early date, to the end that the monument may be avail- 
able in time for the sesquicentennial celebration, if possible. 

This commission strongly urges that this great event be celebrated 
in a manner which will be worthy of this Nation and which will pro- 
mote good will and amity with all the world. The celebration will seck 
to exalt the principles of political freedom for which the Revolutionary 
athers fought and the ideals of liberty upon which our institutions are 
founded. It will inspire love of country and devotion to its ideals, It 
will recall to younger generations the struggles of the past. It will 
perpetuate the principles upon which the Nation was built, and upon 
which its future most rest. Yorktown was the glorious culmination cf 
a long struggle filled with tragic memories and herole achievements. 
Yorktown is the place where the immortal truths declared in Philadel- 
phia were made permanently effective. It is the birthplace of the 
Nation, and the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender 
should be celebrated in a manner befitting the importance of the event 
and the greatness of this country. 

This commission recommends early consideration of the enabling 
legislation, which will be needed to prepare the celebration. 

Respectfully submitted. 

CLAUDE A. SWANSON, 
Chairman. 
Jonx G. TOWNSEND, Jr. 
Hiram BINGHAM. 
Roserr G. WAGNER. 
CHARLES R. CRISP, 
Fico Chairman. 
ROBERT L. BACON. 
Roy C. FITZGERALD. 
Josern W. BYENS. 
Grorce R. Sronns. 
H. R. 8922 
In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1930, 

Mr. FITZGERALD introduced the following bill; which was referred to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed. 


A bill to authorize the issue of postage stamps in commemoration of the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 


Be it enacted, etc., That in commemoration of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Revolutionary War by the sur- 
render of the British Army under Cornwallis at Yorktown, there shall 
be issued with appropriate designs a set of postage stamps, and the 
Postmaster General, conferring with the United States Yorktown Ses- 
quicentennial Commission of Congress, ts authorized to have the designs 
selected, including portraits of Washington, Lafayette, Steuben, Rocham- 
beau, and De Grasse and a design in two colors depicting the surrender; 
plates prepared and the stamps placed on sale at the post office of York- 
town and other cities on or before October 19, 1931. 


H. R. 8923 


In THE HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
January 21, 1930. 
Mr. Frreceratp introduced the following bill; which was referred to 


the Committee on Coinage, Weights, 
printed. 


and Measures and ordered to be 


A bill to authorize the coinage of 50-cent pieces in commemoration of the 
sesquicentennial of the surrender of Cornwallis at Yorktown 

Be it enacted, eto., That In commemoration of the one hundred and 

fiftieth anniversary of the end of the Revolutionary War by the sur- 

render of Cornwallis at Yorktown, there shall be coined by the Director 

of the Mint 500,000 50-cent pieces of standard size, weight, and silver 

fineness and of a special appropriate design to be fixed by the Director 
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of the Mint, with the approval of the Secretary of the Treasury, to be 

legal tender in all payments at face value. 

Ske. 2. That the coins herein authorized shall be issued at par and 
only upon the request of the chairman or secretary of the Yorktown 
Seequicentennial Commission appointed by Congress. 

Suc. 3. Such coins may be disposed of at par or at a premium by 
said commission and all proceeds shall be used in furtherance of the 
Yorktown sesquicentennial and memorial projects, including a monument 
commemorating the aid from France and the French commanders, 
Admiral de Grasse and Count de Rochambeau, 

Sec. 4. That all laws now in force relating to the subsidiary silver 
coins of the United States and the coining or striking of the same, 
regulating and guarding the process of coinage, providing for the pur- 
chase of material, and for the transportation, distribution, and redemp- 
tion of the coins, for the prevention of debasement or counterfeiting, 
for security of the coin or for any other purpose, whether said laws are 
penal or otherwise, shall, so far as applicable, apply to the coinage 
herein directed. 

Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the President to extend to 
foreign governments and individuals an invitation to join the Gov- 
ernment and people of the United States in the observance of the 
one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Corn- 
wallis at Yorktown, Va. 


Resolved, eto., That when, in the opinion of the President of the 
United States of America, it shall be appropriate for him to do so, the 
President be, and he is hereby, authorized and requested to extend to 
such governments and individuals, as the President may determine, an 
invitation to unite with the Government and people of the United 
States In a fit and appropriate observance of the one hundred and 
fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, 
and in order to carry out the purposes of this resolution the sum of 
$25,000 is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the same or so much thereof 
as may be necessary to be expended under the direction of the Secre- 

' tary of State. 

' Joint resolution providing for the participation of the United States in 
the celebration of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the 
siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on 
October 19, 1781, and authorizing an appropriation to be used in con- 
nection with such celebrations, and for other purposes 


ResoWwed, cto., That the commission heretofore created pursuant to 
House Concurrent Resolution 43, Seventieth Congress, first session, and 
known as the United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission be, 
and the same is hereby, continued by the same name and hereinafter 


referred to as the commission. Any vacancies arising in the personnel 
of the said commission shall be filled as follows: Any vacancies occur- 
ring among the Senators shall be filled by appointment by the Presi- 
dent of the Senate, and any vacancies occurring among the Members 
of the House of Representatives shall be filled by appointment by the 
Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Suc. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of 

any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, not exceeding 

' $200,000, to be expended in the discretion of the commission for the 
appropriate participation of the United States in the celebration and 
observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of 
Yorktown, Va., and the surrender of Cornwallis on October 19, 1781. 

Sec. 3. That the said commission is authorized to formulate and 
secure the proper execution of appropriate plans for said celebration; 
to employ or assist in employing all necessary employees and assistants 
for the proper execution of its duties under this resolution; to co- 
operate with any and all other organizations, associations, and agen- 
cies, Federal, State, or municipal, civic and patriotic, that may be in- 
terested in said celebration, to enter into such contracts, perform such 
work, and do all such other things as may be necessary or proper to 
carry into full effect the intents and purposes of this resolution. 

Spe. 4. That the commission may in its discretion accept for the 
purposes of said celebration gifts of money or property, leases of land, 
and loans of property. 

Sue. 5. That the said commission be, and the same is hereby, author- 
ized to call upon the Commission of Fine Arts in Washington for their 
assistance and advice in connection with the performance of the duties 
of said United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, and the 
said Commission of Fine Arts is directed to render such assistance and 
advice as its other duties may permit and as may be within its power. 

Sec. 6. All expenditures of the commission shall be paid by the 
Treasurer of the United States upon the approval of the chairman and 
the secretary of the commission. 

Src. 7. That the members of the commission shall receive no com- 
pensation for their services, but shall be paid their actual and neces- 
sary traveling, hotel, and other expenses incurred in the discharge of 
their official duties outside of the District of Columbia to be paid out 
of the moneys authorized in section 2 of this resolution: Provided, 
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however, That the expenditures under this section of this resolution 
shall not exceed in the aggregate the sum of $5,000. 

Sec. 8. That the commission hereby created shall expire one year 
after the expiration of the celebration. 


BIBLIOGRAPHY OR ORIGINAL SOURCES OF INFORMATION ON THE SIEGE OF 
YORETOWN, VA.—THE SURRENDER OF THE BRITISH ARMY UNDER CORN- 
WALLIS ON OCTOBER 19, 1781, TO THE ALLIED AMERICAN AND FRENCH 
ARMIES UNDER WASHINGTON AND ROCHAMBEAU, ENDING THE AMERICAN 
REVOLUTIONARY WAR, TOGETHER WITH THE MILITARY CAMPAIGN OF 
WHICH IT WAS THE CULMINATION 


(Prepared by Representative Rox G. FITZGERALD, of the United States 
Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission) 


Manuscript Journal of General Washington. 
Diary of Lieut. Reuben Sanderson. 
Account of Yorktown Surrender, by Lieut. Col. Harry Lee. 
Description of Yorktown Surrender, by Colonel Fontaine. 
Report of the Surrender, by Lord Cornwallis. 
The Siege of Yorktown, by Col. Richard Butler. 
. Lafayette’s Expedition to Virginia, by Edward M. Allen. 
Narrative of the Campaign, by Sir Henry Clinton. 
. Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, by Chaplain Evans. 
10. The Yorktown Campaign, by Henry J. Johnston. 
11. A Journal of the Southern Expedition, 1780-1783, by Sergt. Maj. 
William Seymour. 
12. Journal of the Campaign, by Lieut. William Feltman, 
Memoirs of Gen. Samuel Graham. 
. The Campaign in Virginia in 1781, by Benjamin Franklin Stevens. 
„Journal of Operations, 1780-81, by Count Fersen. 
. Correspondence of Marquis de Lafayette. 
. The Revolutionary War, by Gen. Francis Vinton Greene. 
. Campaigns and Battles of the Revolution, by Edward Everett Hale. 
Memoirs of the Duc de Lauzun. 
. A History of the Battles of the Revolution, by Charles Carleton 
Coffin. 
21. Letter of Goy. Thomas Nelson. 
22. Battles of the American Revolution, by Henry Beebe Carrington. 
23. The American Revolution, by John Fiske. 
24. Memoirs of Lieut. Col. Tench Tilghman. 
25. History of the Campaign of 1780-81, by Lieut. Col. 
Carleton. 


Do NR = 


Banastre 


THe YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN AND SURRENDER OF CORNWALLIS 
(Henry P. Johnston. Harper & Bros., New York, 1881) 
LIST OF ORIGINAL AUTHORITIES ON THE YORKTOWN CAMPAIGN 
Blanchard, Claude. Journal, 1780-1783. Translated from the French 
manuscript by William Duane and edited by Thomas Balch, Albany, 
1876. 
Butler, Col. Richard. Journal of the Siege of Yorktown. 
Magazine (vol. 8, p. 102). 
Chastellux, Marquis de. Travels in North America in 1780-1782. 
London, 1787. 
Clinton, Sir Henry. Narrative of the Campaign. London, 1783. 
servations on some Parts of the Answer of Earl Cornwallis, 
Observations on Mr. 


Historical 


Ob- 
1783. 
Stedman's History of the American War, 1794. 
Clinton’s Explanation, in Washington's Contemplated Attack on New 
York. Page 177 of New York City during the American Revolution. 
Mercantile Library Association, New York, 1860. 

Cornwallis, Earl. Answer to Clinton’s Narrative. 
Correspondence. Edited, with notes, by Charles Ross. 

Denny, Lieutenant. Journal. 
Society. 

Deuxponts, Count William. My Campaigns in America, Translated, 
with introduction and notes, by Samuel A. Green, M. D., librarian, 
Massachusetts Historical Society, Boston. 

Diplomatic Correspondence of the American Revolution. 
Boston, 1829. 

Evans, Chaplain. Journal of the Siege of York in Virginia. Collec- 
tion Massachusetts Historical Society (vol. 9, first series, p. 102). The 
chaplain’s name is not given in connection with the Journal, but it 
appears, from a reference in Thacher's Military Journal that the writer 
was Chaplain Evans, of Colonel Sammell’s Corps. 

Feltman, Lieut. William. Journal of the Campaign. 
Pennsylvania Historical Society. 

Fersen, Count. Letters and Journal of Operations, 1780-1781. Maga- 
zine of American History, 1879. Also, in same magazine, May and 
June, 1880, Diary of a French Officer, with engineer's journal added. 

Graham, Gen. Samuel. Memoirs. Edinburgh. 

Graves, Rear Admiral. Two Letters Respecting the Conduct of Rear 
Admiral Graves on the Coast of the United States, July to November, 
1781. By William Graves, esq., of the Inner Temple. Morrisania, N. Y., 
1865. H. B. Dawson. Journal of the Siege of Yorktown, by an officer, 
Martin’s Gazetteer of Virginia, title, Yorktown. 


London, 1783. 
London, 1859. 
Published by Pennsylvania Historical 


Sparks, 


Published by 
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Lafayette, Marquis de. Memoirs, Correspondence, and Manuscripts of. 
American edition, New York, 1837. See also a few letters in Graham's 
Life of Gen. Daniel Morgan. 

Lauzun, Due de. Memoirs. Paris, 1832. 

Lee, Lieut. Col. Harry. Memoirs of the War in the Southern De- 
partment of the United States. Philadelphia, 1812. 

Mublenberg, Gen. Peter, life of. By Henry N. Muhlenberg. Phila- 
delphla, 1849, 

Nelson, Gov, Thomas. Letters. Published by Virginia Historical 
Society. New series, No. 1, 1874. Operations of the French Fleet 
Under De Grasse. Bradford Club, New York, 1864. Orderly Book of 
the Siege of Yorktown from September 26, 1781, to November 2, 1781. 
Philadelphia, 1865. Parliamentary Register for 1781-1783. 

Pickering, Col. Timothy, life of. Boston. 

Rochambeau, Count. Memoir Relative to the War of the Independ- 
ence of the United States, Translation of M. W. k. Wright. Paris, 
1838. 


Rochefoucauld-Liancourt, Due de. 
> * * 


Travels Through the United States 
in 1795-1797, London, 1800. 

Simcoe, Lieut. Col. J. G. Military Journal of the Campaigns in 
American Revolution. New York, 1844. 

Steuben, Baron, life of. By Friedrich Kapp. New York, 1859. 

Tarleton, Lieut, Col, Banastre. History of Campaigns of 1780-1781 
in the Southern Provinces of North America, London, 1787. 

Thacher, Surg. James. Military Journal During the American 
Revolutionary War from 1775 to 1783. Hartford, 1854. 

Tilghman, Lieut. Col. Tench, memoir of, with Revolutionary journals 
and letters. Albany, 1876. 

Washington, General, writings of. By Jared Sparks. New York, 
1847. Also Sparks's Correspondence of the Revolution. 

Wayne, Gen. Anthony, lfe and letters of. By his son. Philadelphia. 
Casket, 1820. 

Weld, Isaac. 
London, 1799. 

In addition to these special journals and narratives, and the con- 
temporary histories of Gordon, Stedman, Marshall, and others, the am- 
ple manuscript collections of the New York and Massachusetts Histori- 
cal Societies, and those at Albany, Hartford, and elsewhere. For other 
references on the campaign the Handbook of the American Revolution, 
by Mr. Justin Winsor, librarian of Harvard College, is to be consulted. 


MAPS AND PLANS OF THE SIEGE 


Travels in the Northern States and Canada, 1795-1797. 


1. The earliest plan or “ draft“ was doubtless the one Washington 


states, October 26, 1781, that he transmitted to Congress with the 
returns of prisoners and the captured standards. It is not known to be 
in existence. 

2. Map of the investment of York and Gloucester, in Virginia. Sur- 
veyed October 22-28, 1781, by Maj. Sebastian Bauman, Second Con- 
tinental Artillery, Philadelphia, 1782. Dedicated to Washington. 
Copies in Mbraries of the New York and Pennsylvania Historical So- 
cieties. Published on reduced scale in Gordon's History and in Maga- 
zine of American History, January, 1881. 

3. Plan of the Siege and Adjacent Country. Drawn by J. F. Renault 
“with a crown and presented to the Marquis de Lafayette. Engraved 
by B. Tanner, Philadelphia, 1825 (). This appears to be a copy of 
Bauman’s, with the legend differently executed and ornamented. 

4. A Plan of York and Gloueester, showing the British and American 
Works in 1781. By Capt. Edward Fage, Royal Artillery. London, 
1782. Elaborate. 

5. Plan of the same from “an actual survey in possession of John 
Hills, late lieutenant in the Twenty-third Regiment and assistant engi- 
neer,” This is known as the Faden map, London, 1785, and was prob- 
ably compiled from the survey by Fage. 

6. Plan of the Siege of Yorktown, in Virginia. 

1787. 
7. A Plan of the Entrance of Chesapeake Bay, with James and York 
Rivers; wherein are shown the respective positions (in the beginning of 
October): Ist, of the British Army commanded by Lord Cornwallis, at 
Gloucester and York, in Virginin; (24) of the American and French 
forces under General Washington; (3d) of the French Fleet under 
Count de Grasse. By an officer. Published by Willlam Faden, Charing 
Cross, November 26, 1781, London. This and the preceding map, No. 
6, are on file at the office of the Chief of Engineers, United States Army, 
Washington, D. C. 

8. Plan D'York en Virginie avec attaques et les Campemens de 
Armee combinee de France et d'Amerique. This plan, by a French 
engineer, appears In the fourth volume of Soule's Histoire Des Troubles 
de l'Amerique Anglaise, Paris, 1787; also in Magazine of American 
History, June, 1880. In Soule’s work, also, is a clear and accurate map 
showing the march of the French from Newport, R. I., to Yorktown, 
and return. The camp before Yorktown is marked as their “ 40th.” 

Bauman's, Page's, Hill's, and the French map are the best authorities, 
the first named covering the entire feld, including the allied camps, 
with great accuracy. 

9. Narrative and Critical History of America (vol. 6, ch. 6). 


London, March 1, 
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The War in the Southern Department, by Edward Channing, 
Houghton, Mifflin & Co. The Riverside Press, Cambridge, Mass., 1887. 

Losses at Yorktown: Killed or missing, British, 541; French, 76; 
Americana, 180. 

Forces at Yorktown, October, 1781: Allied army, 9,000 (3,500 mili- 
tia) American, 7,000 French; 16,000, of whom 1,400 were unfit for 
duty. British surrendered 7,157, of which 3,800 were fit for duty, 
October 19, 1781. 


ONE-HUNDREDTH ANNIVERSARY OF DEBATE BETWEEN WEBSTER AND 
HAYNE 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this week is 
the one-hundredth anniversary of what is generally considered 
the greatest debate that ever took place in the United States 
Senate—the debate between Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, 
and Senator Daniel Webster, of Massachusetts, 

The Boston Post of this week published an editorial article 
from the New York Sun which pictured very graphically the 
circumstances surrounding this epoch-making debate. I ask 
that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


[From the Boston Post, January 27, 1930 


“Union SPEECH on JANUARY 27, 1880—Wensrer’s ORATION GREATEST 
IN AMERICAN HISTORY FINISHED IN Senate JUST a CENTURY Aco 


(To-day is the anniversary of the greatest speech ever delivered in 
Congress—the famous reply of Daniel Webster to Senator Hayne. The 
following editorial article from the New York Sun pictures very graphi- 
cally the circumstances surrounding this epoch-making oration :) 


DANIEL WEBSTER AT HIGH TIDE 


Senator Hayne, of South Carolina, began on January 19, 1830, his 
remarks on Foote’s resolution, a proposal relating to the sale of public 
lands and now remembered only because of the debate to which it led. 
It was by accident that Senator Webster, of Massachusetts, much occu- 
pied with arguments before the Supreme Court, entered the Senate 
Chamber that day and listened to an assault on New England by the 
eloquent young spokesman of Calhoun. On the 20th Webster made his 
first reply, denying that New England, through the tariff of 1828, 
sought to hurt the interests of the South and West. In his retort to 
this Hayne presented the theory, already held by Calhoun, that it was 
the right of any State to determine of itself the constitutionality of a 
Federal law and, if it found an act of Congress unconstitutional, to 
prevent its execution within the State. For example, South Carolina 
could refuse to permit the collection of the customs at any of its ports. 
Hayne could quote not only the Kentucky and Virginia resolutions in 
support of his Carolina doctrine,” but the memorial drawn in Faneuil 
Hall in 1809, which declared that the Massachusetts General Court was 
“competent to devise relief against the unconstitutional acts of the 
General Government.” 

The position of the North was the more delicate because, only 15 
years before, New England had threatened to leave the Union. What 
could Webster consistently say to Hayne? At the close of the proceed- 
ings of January 25, it was known that Webster would reply on the mor- 
row. Justice Story called on him that evening to offer aid. Give 
yourself no uneasiness, sir," said Webster, “I will grind him as fine as 
a pinch of snuff.” He said to another friend: “All my life has been a 
preparation for this.” The next morning he remarked to Senator Bell, 
of New Hampshire, that his views might surprise some of their own 
people. Bell urged him not to be deterred by this, and added: It is 
high time that the people of this country should know what this Con- 
stitution is.“ Webster answered: Then, by the blessing of Heaven, 
they shall know this day, before the sun goes down, wh&t I understand 
it to be.” 

The little Senate Chamber, where now the Supreme Court sits, over- 
flowed before noon of the 26th, “ The very stairways,” says Charles W. 
March in his reminiscences, “ were dark with men who hung onto one 
another like bees in a swarm.” The House of Representatives was 
almost deserted. One Member, Lewis, of Alabama, became wedged in 
the crowd behind Vice President Calhoun's chair, unable to see Black 
Dan. With his pocketknife be removed a piece of stalned glass from 
one of the windows that flanked the chair. The floor was gay with the 
bonnets and dresses of women who had charmed Senators out of their 
seats. The Indies may not have known what it was all about, but Mr. 
Webster was more magnetic than any matinee Idol. And he was no 
drab figure in his blue clawhammer with brass buttons, his figured 
waistcoat, his buff trousers, his high stock. Yet the Lion of the North 
needed nothing from fashlon. He was already at the full tide of his 
greatness, his reputation made forever by his argument in the Dart- 
mouth College case, his Pilgrim and Bunker Hill orations, and his 
eulogy upon Adams and Jefferson. All the elements of his genius 
were at the zenith—intellect, manner, voice, memory, presence. To 
these in the reply to Hayne were joined the opportunity and the set- 
ting. Nullification had at last raised its head in the Senate. Then or 
never must nationalism answer. “The dull, black eyes” which Carlyle 
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saw “under the precipice of brows, like dull anthracite furnaces needing 
only to be blown,” were glowing now. The Yankees in the gallery 
lifted their heads, lowering them only to hide the tears that followed 
the immortal tribute to Massachusetts: “ There she is. Behold her and 
judge for yourself. There is her history; the world knows it by heart. 
The past, at least, is secure. There is Boston and Concord and Lexing- 
ton and Bunker Hill; and there they will remain forever.” 

After that came the fulfillment of the promise that the world should 
know what he, Webster, understood of the Constitution, the National 
Government, the rights of the States. “It is, sir, the people's Consti- 
tution, the people’s Government, made for the people, made by the 
people, and answerable to the people. * * The States are un- 
questionably sovereign, so far as their sovereignty is not affected by 
this supreme law.” Webster put behind him the waverings of New 
England, the weaknesses of his own previous positions, and the fact 
that many of the framers of the Constitution believed what Hayne 
propounded. The Union Webster described was the one which he saw 
ought to be; not an easily broken compact between States, but a thing 
to be subverted only by the revolution of an oppressed people. None 
but the people could “control it, restrain it, modify or reform it.” It 
Was not a new vision of the Union; Washington and Hamilton and Mar- 
shall had seen it, but never before had it been described to the people 
im language they could understand. As Lodge says, Webster “set forth 
the national conception of the Union. He expressed what many men 
were vaguely thinking and believing.” 

Let us quote for the benefit of schoolboys of another era who 
have mislaid their copies of Sanders's Fifth Reader the prophetic ending 
of the reply to Hayne: 

“ When my eyes shall have turned to behold for the last time the sun 
in heaven, may I not see him shining on the broken and dishonored 
fragments of a once-glorious Union; on States dissevered, discordant, 
belligerent ; on a land rent with civil feuds, or drenched, it may be, in 
fraternal blood. Let their last feeble and lingering glance rather behold 
the gorgeous ensign of the Republic, now known and honored throughout 
the earth, still full-high advanced; its arms and trophies streaming in 
their original luster, not a stripe erased or polluted, nor a single star 
obscured, bearing for its motto no such miserable motto as ‘ What is 
all this worth?’ nor those other words of delusion and folly, Liberty 
first and union afterwards’; but everywhere, spread all over in char- 
acters of living light, blazing on all its ample folds as they float over 
the sea and over the land and in every wind under the whole heayen, 
that other sentiment, dear to every true American’s Heart—liberty and 
union, now and forever, one and inseperable!" 

“Mr. Webster,” said a colleague, “I think you had better die now 
and rest your fame on that speech.” The beaten but magnanimous 
Hayne interposed, “A man who can make such speeches ought never 
to die.” Only five Senators of that day lived to see the land “ drenched 
in fraternal blood,” and Webster was not one of them. But his words 
did not die. They went on, past the bee swarm on the stairways and 
out across the winter night. Lincoln, not yet 21, read them in the 
Louisville Journal just before he began his fateful journey to Illinois. 
The papers of the North spread the new gospel of the Constitution into 
every hamlet. The schoolbooks carried the message to millions of the 
young. The cold flame of the doctrines of Washington and Hamilton 
and Marshall had been fanned to a hot, red torch in the draft of Web- 
ster’s eloquence. It was burning a generation later in the hearts of the 
men who climbed the heights of Chattanooga and turned back Pickett’s 
Virginians at Cemetery Ridge. 

Monday will be the hundredth anniversary of the reply, which was 
begun on January 26 and finished on the 27th. Critics say that it 
ranks with the finest orations of Demosthenes and Burke. But in the 
matter of effect did it not surpass both the speech on the Crown and the 
indictment of Hastings? Suppose that Daniel Webster had been a Sena- 
tor from South Carolina! 


SENATOR FROM PENNSYLVANIA 


Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Committee on Privi- 
leges and Elections, to which was referred Senate Resolution 
185, as amended, with instructions to submit to the Senate a 
report covering the right of Mr. Grunpy to his seat in the 
Senate of the United States, has given the subject matter con- 
sideration, and, by its direction, I beg to submit the report of 
the committee (No, 147), pursuant to the resolution and in- 
structions. 

I may state that hereafter, at a time to be agreed upon which 
will be convenient to the Senate, an appropriate motion will be 
made to adopt or approve this report. I state this because the 
Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Nye] desires to make some 
observations in regard to the report and the matter treated, and 
perhaps other Senators also may desire to speak upon the 
subject. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The report will be printed. 


MAINTENANCE OF RURAL POST ROADS 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I have a resolution adopted 
and numerously signed by people living in my State, suggesting 
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Government activity toward maintaining post roads, that will 
be very helpful, indeed, if it can be adopted. It is addressed to 
a Congressman from my State, Mr. Furrer. I ask that it be 
printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

FAYETTEVILLE, ARK. 
To the National Congress: 

Whereas the Government has wisely provided aid in the construction 
of post roads, and as such funds, together with State and local funds, 
have been concentrated upon the building of main highways, and by 
reason thereof the country or neighborhood roads have been neglected 
and left without sufficient funds to properly maintain them, and approxi- 
mately 93 per cent of the roads of the 43,840 rural mail routes in the 
country receive no benefit whatever from previous appropriations; and 

Whereas there now exists in the farm districts all over the country 
great financial depression and distress to the extent that it depresses 
the financial centers, and prosperity in the remote sections of the coun- 
try will enable the consumers of manufactured goods to purchase from 
and prosper the highly protected industries and make possible the com- 
pletion of the financial cycle necessary for prosperity to abound among 
all the people; and 

Whereas the expenditure of Government money in the maintenance 
of rural post roads would relieve the financial strain in such communi- 
ties, would make possible more efficient service, and provide a passable 
road for the farmers to market their unprotected products and establish 
the truth of the assertion that, among other things, governments are 
established and maintained “for the people”: Therefore 

We, the undersigned, petition your honorable body to appropriate at 
least $50,000,000 annually for the purpose of maintaining the rural 
post roads in the country with such safeguards and restrictions as 
deemed advisable for its proper expenditure. 

Respectfully, 
LEE SHAMSTER, 
Ohancellor (and 159 others). 


UNEMPLOYMENT IN NEW YORK STATE 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter sent to me by the industrial 
commissioner of New York, Frances Perkins, on the unemploy- 
ment situation which exists in the State of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letter is as follows: 

STAT or NEW YORE, 
DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
Albany, N. Y., January 29, 1930. 
Hon. Ropert F. WAGNER, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran SENATOR WAGNER: With reference to employment conditions in 
New York State, the returns from the list of New York State factories 
reporting monthly to this department as to the yolume of employment 
indicates on the basis of returns thus far received a decline of 2.19 
per cent in the number of employees. More than half of the report- 
ing factories and more than half of the employees on our regular list 
have sent in returns which have been tabulated in the figure just 
given you. - 

Of the 11 main industry groups, only 3 showed an increase in 
January as compared with December in this preliminary tabulation. 
The three industries reporting increases were pulp and paper, an in- 
crease of 1.08 per cent; clothing and millinery, an Increase of 1.78 
per cent; and water, Nght, and power, an increase of 1.51 per cent. 
The remaining 8 of our 11 main industry groups reported decreases 
ranging from 11.79 in stone, clay, and glass, down to 0.62 in chemi- 
cals, olls, paints, etc, 

Our index of manufacturing employment is now based upon the aver- 
age for the 36 months from January, 1925, to December, 1927, as 100, 
On this basis the employment index In manufacturing for December, 
1929, was 94.2. This was the lowest figure for any December since 
these records have been kept, beginning with June, 1914, except for the 
month of December, 1914. In that year the December employment 
index was 93.7. The December index for 1921 was 95.3 and for 1927 
was 94.4. 

The decline in our index number of factory employment for November 
to December was almost 4 per cent (8.9). This was the largest de- 
cline from November to December since the decline from November 
to December in 1920, and is the largest decline in any single month 
since the decline from April to May in 1924. From April to May, 1924, 
there was a decline of 4.4 per cent. 

This department collects each month returns as to the number of 
building plans filed in 23 cities of New York State and also the esti- 
mated cost of such buildings. In November, 1929, the total number 
of plans filed in these 23 citles was 5,677, with an estimated valua- 
tion of $53,694,667. In these same 23 cities there were filed in December 
4,241 plans, with an estimated valuation of $30,345,599. The November 
and December records for New Vork City alone are as follows: Plans 
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filed in November, 8,565, with valuation of $46,821,783. In December 
there were 8,035 plans filed, with valuation of $22,835,064, 

The number of workers registered for each 100 jobs open in the 
public employment offices operated by this State was 182 in November, 
1929, and 217 in December, 1929. This shows, of course, the greater 
gsearcity of jobs open in December than November as compared with 
the number of workers desiring jobs. In New York City alone the 
number of workers registered for each 100 Jobs was 214 for November, 
1929, and 222 in December, 1929. 

I am inclosing a copy of our press summary for New York State 
factory employment in the month of December, 1929. 

I am not authorized to quote you any statement from the Welfare 
Council of New York City. This organization is the oficial clearing 
house for nearly 1,000 private relief agencles operating in the New 
York City district. I feel quite certain, however, that they regard the 
present unemployment situation In New York City as severe, with no 
signs of Improvement up to date. 

Very truly yours, 
Fraxces PERKINS, 
Industrial Commissioner. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 


consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 


regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HARRISON. 
quorum, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Ashurst Pletcher 
Baird Brazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Gillett 
Black Glass 
Blaine Glenn 
Blease Gon 
Borah Goldsborough 
Bratton Greene 
Brookhart Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Caraway Harrison 
Connally Hatfeld 
Copeland Hawes 
Conzens Hebert 
Dale Heflin 
Deneen Howell 
Dill Johnson 
Fess Jones Sheppard 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-nine Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

The question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from South Dakota, as modified, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, I have made 
some study of the evidence submitted by those favoring and 
those opposed to a duty upon cement, and I have reached some 
conclusions of fact which I desire to present to the Senate very 
briefly. 

The first fact is that cement is on the free list, that the bill 
as it passed the House fixed a duty on cement of 8 cents per 
hundred pounds, which is equivalent to a duty of 30.4 cents per 
barrel, and the Senate Finance Committee concurs in the rate 
fixed in the House. 

I inyite the attention of the Senate to a summary of the 
figures relating to production, to imports, to exports, and to 
prices, 


Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


PRODUCTION 

The domestic production of cement, as has already been set 
forth, has steadily increased from over 95,000,000 barrels in 
1921 to more than 175,000,000 barrels in 1928. In 1923 the 
United States produced 48 per cent of the world’s production. 
The Lehigh district of eastern Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and 
Maryland produces most of it. In 1900 this district produced 
70 per cent of the entire amount of the United States. In 1927 
its production was five times what it was in 1900. 

IMPORTS 

The imports are chiefly from Belgium. 
highest point 
barrels, 
the general market decline of all building materials. But, be- 
lieve it or not, manufacturers claim that they cut prices 
selling below costs—in an attempt to shut out imports. Imports 
do not generally exceed 144 per cent of the amount of the total 
production of the domestic producers, 

EXPORTS 

Exports have declined in spite of an increase in the domestic 

production, It is barely possible that the decline in imports 


reached the 


They 
in 1926, with a total of slightly over 3,000,000 
The very sharp decline in 1927 may have been due to 
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means that some of our export trade has been captured by 
foreign competition. 
We export in large volume to Cuba, Mexico, Canada, South 
and Central America. 
PRICES 


The price of cement has increased 100 per cent since 1914— 
even on the Atlantic seaboard, where the manufacturers claim 
imports are crippling their industry. 

Other pertinent facts are labor, costs, and so forth. 

First. The manufacturers complain about the cheap Belgian 
labor, while the facts are that cement is mostly produced by 
machinery, only about 15 per cent of the total cost being labor, 
unless the manufacturer has not installed up-to-date machinery. 

Second. Certain manufacturers complain of having to close 
down because of foreign competition when really they are simply 
closed to reequip their plants with more modern machinery. 


DUMPING 


The American mannfacturers filed a formal complaint with the 
Treasury Department in the year 1924, claiming that the im- 
porters were violating the dumping provisions of the present 
tariff act. 

The department ordered and carried out a very extensive and 
far-reaching investigation of the questions inyolyed in the vari- 
ous exporting countries of Europe, and at a formal hearing in 
Washington on June 6, 1924, the American manufacturers made 
practically the same claims they are making to-day concerning 


| low wages, unfair competition, injury, and so forth. 


After careful consideration of all the evidence presented on 
behalf of the parties interested, the Secretary of the Treasury 
decided that a finding of dumping was not justified and declined 
to Issue such a finding. Appraising officers concerned have been 
notified accordingly. 

MONOPOLY 


If cement is removed from the free list, countervailing duties 
will preclude further importations of this very necessary com- 
modity and will automatically create a monopoly which can 
benefit only the American manufacturers, who now control and 
who always have controlled over 9844 per cent of the American 
market, and whose profits are already sufficiently remunerative 
to satisfy any reasonable group of stockholders or investors, 

Immediately competition is eliminated, it is reasonable to 
anticipate an advance in the selling price of the American mills 
to at least the amount of the duty—30.4 cents per barrel— 
proposed in House bill 2667. 

On the basis of last year’s shipments this would mean ap- 
proximately $50,000,000, which would be borne principally by 
the taxpayers in the form of public improvements, road build- 
ing, homes, public buildings, and so forth. 

We are firmly convinced that the proposed tariff of 8 cents 
per 100 pounds, including the weight of the container, 30,4 
cents per barrel, on Portland cement at this time will do a two- 
fold injury; first, place all consumers and users of cement at 
the mercy of the American manufacturers, members of the 
Portland Cement Association, and, second, needlessly injure and 
unnecessarily offend some of our best international purchasers. 

Despite the ruling of the Supreme Court that there was no 
ease of price fixing or attempt at a monepoly on the part of 
the American manufacturers, the fact remains that they are 
very uniform in setting their prices in the various cities, accord- 
ing to distances from principal plants, 

Mr. President, the statement which I have made summarizes 
the conclusions which I have reached from studying all the 
facts of this matter pro and con. I am convinced that there 
is not a case made out for a protective duty. I have opposed 
protective duties on lumber and other building materials. I 
ean not now consistently turn to a course of supporting duties 
upon cement, 

I am furthermore convinced that if a duty is levied on 
cement, the American public will immediately feel in increased 
prices the effect of the duty, and I am convinced that in due 
course we will be confronted with a great cement monopoly in 
this country. It is a natural consequence of the imposition of 
a protective duty. 

One of the certain results of tariff duties is that when an 
industry is limited in the competitive field, as soon as tariff 
duties are levied the tendency—the almost inevitable result 
is for these limited industries making the same product to come 
together in order to get the full benefit of the duty levied. So 
long as sharp competition exists in an industry, where there 
are numerous producers, it is possible to protect the public 
against the exaction of the last dollar in tariff protection 
because of the domestic competition, but an industry of this 
kind, concentrated, of a limited number of companies, is so 
constructed that the levying of a duty can make it very easy 
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for them to combine, form a monopoly, and get the full benefit 
of the duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I would like to ask the Senator 
to state the amount of exports from this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In 1923 the exports 
amounted to 1,688,000 barrels, in 1928 they had decreased to 
824,656 barrels, a decrease of 177,000 barrels. In 1928 the 
imports amounted to 2,283,351 barrels, the exports being about 
40 per cent of the imports. 

Mr. SMITH. So that we are exporting approximately about 
a million barrels now? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Approximately. 

Mr. SMITH. The imports from abroad into this country are 
less than 1 per cent of the domestic production and consump- 
tion, I believe the figures show. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Approximately 144 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Therefore we are exporting about the same 
amount that we are importing? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We are exporting about 40 
per cent of the total number of barrels that we import. 

Mr. SMITH. Whatever we export comes in competition, of 
course, with the very countries which import into this country. 
The point I am making is that not only do we furnish 9834 
per cent of all the American consumption but we export in 
round numbers approximately 1,000,000 barrels in competition 
with the very people who are importing into this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is correct. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massachu- 
setts yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If we deduct from our total annual imports 
the amount of our total annual exports, the net result is about 
1 per cent of our total domestie production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator is correct. 

Mr. President, I repeat that considerable evidence has been 
brought to me to the effect that on the seaboard the domestic 
makers of cement have had to reduce their prices below what 
they think is legitimate because of the competition from abroad. 
Of course, cement being a heavy, bulky article, it is very ex- 
pensive to transport it and pay freight rates upon it, therefore 
it finds a ready market upon the seaboard. Much evidence has 


been brought to my attention by agents and sellers along the 


seaboard to the effect that they are entitled to a duty. I have 
weighed these suggestions with care, and I must frankly say 
that I am not satisfied that the slight injustice and loss which 
they may be sustaining by reason of the imports justifies me in 
taking the course of immediately increasing the price of cement 
to all of the American consumers of cement and making it pos- 
sible to put the whole American public in the control of a mo- 
nopoly which I believe in this age of consolidation of industry 
is certain to come as a result of the legislation. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield again? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection I desire to say that ac- 
cording to the report of the Tariff Commission in 1928 the ce- 
ment mills along the seaboard, in the area where this competi- 
tion is effective from foreign countries, produced 96,000,000 bar- 
rels of cement. Those 96,000,000 barrels of cement were pro- 
duced, I repeat, by mills operating along the seaboard and sery- 
ing the seaports. Compare those 96,000,000 barrels of cement 
with a total of 1,800,000 barrels of inrportations into the United 
States and Porto Rico. Out of the total imports into the United 
States there are about 355,000 barrels that go to Porto Rico. So 
when we deduct the 355,000 barrels from, we will say, 2,000,000 
barrels imported into all the United States, we get’ about 
1,650,000 net barrels imported into continental United States. 

I am unable to understand how the importation of 1,650,000 
barrels into all the ports of the United States, including the 
Atlantic coast, the Gulf coast, and the Pacific coast, would 
force down the price of cement on the Atlantic coast, where 
they produce 96,000,000 barrels per year. I think that ought to 
be taken into consideration in determining whether the manu- 
facturers are justified in claiming that they have been forced 
to reduce their prices by importations of less than 1,500,000 
barrels of cement on the Atlantie coast in competition with the 
96,000,000 barrels which they produce in the same area. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I agree with the Senator that 
the suggestion made by him should be taken into consideration. 

There is another aspect of the question, and it is presented 
very ably in a letter which I hold in my hand, which I shall 
later ask to have printed in the Recorp, written to me by Mr. W. 
P. Miller, of Boston, Mass., an import merchant. He calls atten- 
tion to the situation along the seaboard that has followed as 
the result of the importation of cement. He cites the fact that 
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whatever little loss in wages there may be by reason of the 
fact that 1½ per cent of our total consumption of cement is 
imported, it is more than offset by the wages paid longshoremen 
and the adyantages to the seaport communities from the im- 
portation of cement. He surprises me very much by this one 
statement, which I suppose is true of other ports: 

During the past few years an average of about 20 ships per year have 
been drawn to Boston by imports of cement into this city. 


That alone indicates considerable business to those ports in 
the shipping line. I know that the longshoremen who handle 
these shipments are naid exceedingly high wages, very much 
higher than the employees in the cement industry. 

I ask to haye the letter and another from the Longshoremen’s 
Association printed in the Recorp, rather than to take the time 
of the Senate to read it. I think it a very excellent treatise 
of the subject from that standpoint. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Hower. in the chair). 
Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


THE PORT OF BOSTON AND THY TARIFF ON PORTLAND CEMENT 


JENNEY & Lux, 
Boston, Mass., June 15, 1929, 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Sin: The placing of a duty on cement, at present being considered 
by Congress, may consid rably affect the foreign-trade development of 
the port of Boston—may take from the port a considerable portion of 
its ocean freight traffic. 

During the past few years an average of about 20 ships per year 
have been drawn to Boston by imports of cement into this city. 

American manufacturers of cement have united in asking Congress 
to place a high duty on this commodity which will prohibit further 
imports of cement and eliminate, not only from Boston, but other ports 
as well, a considerable amount of sea freight traffic. In fact, the 
placing of any duty at all may entirely eliminate this traffic, 

Imports of cement have been beneficial to Boston and other port 
cities, without jeopardizing the domestic industry or interfering with 
their prosperity. 

I will list a few of the public benefits derived from this importation: 

1. Increased port activities due to additional steamers being at- 
tracted here by sufficient paying westbound freight provided by cement 
cargoes. 

a. Increased and regular employment to port longshoremen, which 
is necessary to maintain efficient and trained supply of dock labor for 
handling inbound and outbound cargoes. In proportion to its value, 
cement is of considerable bulk and weight and a large portion of its 
landed cost is paid in wages to local labor. Boston longshoremen alone 
will lose about $70,000 a year in wages with a prohibitive cement tariff. 

b. Increased business to shipping companies—fuel and supply or- 
ganizations, and allied business related to shipping. 

ec. Attraction of other cargo to Boston on the ships thus drawn here. 

d. Availability of additional export cargo space for grain, etc, to 
various world ports, provided by steamers bringing in cement. 

e. Additional business for Shipping Board and other regular lines 
now serving the port in addition to chartered steamers arriving here, 

f. Increased business to terminal and pier organizations. 

2. Money saved to the taxpayers of greater Boston and to the in- 
vestors in building development by increased competition and reduction 
in prices on cement. Cement is a very considerable item in all modern 
construction ; and 

a, Money has been saved in public works development and construc- 
tion—streets, schoolhouses, ete.; and 

b. Private and industrial building of all kinds—factories, office build- 
ing, apartments, and homes. 

Considering the above benefits, I wish to point out 
the demand to prohibit these imports are unjustified : 

1. During the last few years cement imports into the entire United 
States have not averaged more than 144 per cent of the total domestic 
production—surely not sufficient to constitute a “menace.” (Imports 
have decreased since 1926.) This 144 per cent has been distributed in 
only a few port cities within ordinary trucking distance. Inland, where 
there is no foreign competition, prices are therefore high and profitable. 
The vast interlor of the country is undisputed territory for the domestic 
industry. 

2. Under the present tariff, imports have been and undoubtedly will 
be no more than 144 per cent. 

Inland freight rates make it practically impossible to compete beyond 
trucking distance. 

3. The domestic industry has generally been increasingly prosperous 
in spite of this small competition which they expect to see eliminated— 
in spite of their own tremendously increased production. Generally 
speaking, where mills have been well operated, they have been exceed- 
ingly profitable. Example—two of the largest, Lehigh Cement Co., 
and International Portland Cement Co. 


reasons why 
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4, It is the right and duty of each port to encourage trame that is 
beneficial to itself, unless the adverse effects on the country at large are 
so great as to exceed the local benefits. As noted above, competition is 
confined to the port and the port receives the double benefits of the 
traffic, and the localized price competition on necessary materials. 

5. While Massachusetts has many industries requiring protection from 
foreign trade products, competition of which is not restricted only to 
port areas, abe has no local cement factories to protect. Most of the 
cement consumed here comes from New York and Pennsylvania. 

6. Cement is an unfinished product. To be of any use, it must be 
mixed with several times its own weight of local sand and gravel by 
local labor to produce concrete. 

7. To keep shipping at a state of efficiency in order to provide sufi- 
cient steamers for our tremendous exportable surplusage in agriculture 
and industry, ships must have import cargo as well as export tonnage. 
A merchant marine with one-way cargoes will not pay. Many incoming 
cement ships have loaded outbound with grain or cotton. 

8. With tremendous trade balances already against the countries that 
export this small proportion of cement, we can not further decrease 
their sales to us by prohibitory tariff rates and still expect to increase 
our sales of growing surplusage to them, 

9. Consumers of cement are entitled to such competition as these 
small imports provide, or they may be compelled to pay exorbitant 
increases in prices which a monopoly would allow. 

Of the 1½ per cent of cement imported, that which Is admitted free 
constitutes the largest part. It has been shown that even a very small 
duty on cement renders it almost impossible of competition. 

Importers of cement have met with tremendous opposition the past 
few years provided by unlimited propaganda of all kinds from the 
powerfully organized domestic industry. 

The importers of cement are only a mere handful, and since the bene- 
ficiaries are only certain of the port cities, they have not had the usual 
support of consumers throughout the country in opposing unreasonably 
high or prohlbitory tarif changes. 

I feel sure that you favor any activities tending to Increase and 
maintain the business of the port of Boston. I believe the above facts 
will be of interest to you as considerably affecting the port and you 
may agree that Boston can not easily afford to entirely lose this paying 
trafic. 

The situation regarding cement is entirely different, for example, 
from shoes. Undoubtedly imported shoes compete all over the country 
as do many other articles of foreign origin. The small competition on 
cement is automatically confined to a very small area. In view of the 
benefits which these importations have given to the port of Boston and 
other ports, I feel that this small competition should be encouraged 
rather than entirely eliminated. 

Thank you for giving consideration to this matter, 

Respectfully yours, 
W. T. MILLER. 


INTERNATIONAL LONGSHOREMEN’S ASSOCIATION, 
Boston, Mass., June 20, 1929. 
Hon. Davio I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0. 

Dean Sm: I have been Instructed by the Boston District Council of 
the International Longshoremen's Association to write you in connection 
with the proposed tarif on cement as passed by Congress, 

While the organization Is in sympathy with the principle of protec- 
tion for the American workmen, they feel that no good purpose is being 
served by the tariff placed upon cement by Congress, due to the fact that 
the importation of this commodity has given the longshore workers, in 
the port of Boston and vicinity, a large amount of employment, also it 
has helped considerably in developing the maritime Interest of the port, 

We feel that an analysis of the data presented by proponents and 
opponents of the tariff will show that a greater number of American 
workmen will be benefited by not having the tariff on this commodity. 

Hoping that you will use your best efforts for the benefit of our mem- 
bership as well as the port of Boston In connection with this matter, I 
remain, 

Very truly yours, 
Josern F. Coniey, Secretary. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
ther? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I desire to say in that same connection that 
the importation of 2,000,000 barrels of cement, using that as an 
illustration, although it was a little less in 1929, is largely car- 
ried by American merchant ships, Cement from England and 
Denmark and a large part of that from Belgium is brought over 
in American merchant vessels belonging to the American mer- 
chant marine, which we have been in recent years seeking in 
every Way to encourage, 

So far as labor cost is concerned, it is true that those who 
import the infinitesimal quantity of cement compared to our 
domestic production pay higher wages to the American laboring 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
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men who handle the cement than are paid in wages by American 
manufacturers to the laboring men employed in making the 
cement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am so informed. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The tariff of 8 cents per hundred pounds, 
which is about 31 cents a barrel, is more than the entire labor 
cost going into the production of that quantity of cement. The 
nverage labor cost in the production of a barrel of cement is 
somewhere in the neighborhood of 23 cents, and yet we are 
asked to put on a tariff that represents 31 cents, which is 8 cents 
a barrel more than the entire labor cost involved in producing 
a barrel of cement in the United States. That is largely true 
on account of the fact that cement is essentially a machine- 
made product. From the time the rock is quarried in the hillside 
or the mountainside to the time it comes out in the form of 
the finished product, the operation is carried on almost entirely 
by machinery. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That is an important fact 
to be taken into consideration. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That has had much effect in reducing the 
number of men employed in the cement industry in proportion 
to the quantity we produce. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have been influenced in 
reaching my judgment, as undoubtedly the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has been, by our attitude on lumber. Certainly if cement 
is entitled to a duty, lumber is likewise. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not so certain but that lumber made 
out even a better case than cement. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fully as good a case anyway. 
I am trying to pursue a policy that seems to me to be fairly 
consistent. I am also infiuenced by the great increase in cost 
of public works and private building construction that will fol- 
low, if a duty is levied. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I understand that following 
the vote on cement, whenever it is taken, gypsum will be taken 
up. It is extremely difficult for me to be here to-morrow. I am 
very much interested in the matter of gypsum. Saturday is 
usually a short day. I wonder if the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Sstoor] would not be willing to agree to put over the gypsum 
item until Monday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Utah will please 
give his attention. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have just made an appeal asking unani- 
mous consent that in case the cement item should be settled to- 
night, the gypsum item be put over until Monday. I desire to 
be here when that item is taken up, and the circumstances are 
such that I must go to New York to-night. I would consider it 
a matter of great consideration on the part of the Senate if 
this request might be granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know whether it will be necessary for 
me to call for a quorum in conformity with the promise that 
was made to the Senator from Washington [Mr. De that we 
would call a quorum before any agreement is made as to a 
final vote or passing over items that had been agreed to at a 
previous time, 

Mr. COPELAND. I am sure my good friend the Senator 
from Washington will not interpose any objection to my request. 
I would appreciate it very greatly. I am anxious to take the 
4.35 train to New York, and it is now 4.10. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand the Senator 
from New York is suggesting that the gypsum item go over 
until Monday? 

Mr. COPELAND. 


What was the Senator’s question? 


Yes; until Monday. 

Mr. SIMMONS. L suggest to the Senator from Utah that we 
have a vote on cement now, and then we can consider the 
question of whether to put the gypsum item over until Monday. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to vote on cement now. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

Mr. COPELAND. What decision did the Senator from Utah 
make with regard to my request for a postponement of the 
gypsum item until Monday? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. While the Senater from New York 
and the Senator from Utah are conferring, the Chair will 
recognize the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an amendment, 
of which I gave notice some time ago. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It will be printed and lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BLEASE. I want it to be pending so I can have it con- 
sidered. If the request of the Senator from New York is 
granted, I do not want my amendment to be shut out. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. It will be printed and lie on the 
table, and the Senator can call it up at the proper time. There 
is a question now pending before the Senate. 
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Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, before the vote is taken on 
the matter of cement I wish to call the attention of the Senate 
to an opinion from the chairman of the State highway com- 
mission of my State. Last summer when this matter first came 
up my former colleague, the late Senator Tyson, wrote to the 
chairman of that commission, and I read from his reply as 
follows: 


I sincerely appreciate the opportunity you have given me, in your 
request of July 26 to express to you my views of the proposed in- 
creased tarif on cement produced by foreign manufacturers. If you 
will pardon a lengthy letter, I would like to go into the subject rather 
fully, since I believe that Tennessee is more interested in this matter 
than any other Southern State. 

Fifteen years ago a substantial part of the cement consumed in the 
Southeast was shipped from northern plants, but the present-day pro- 
duction of the southeastern mills is substantially more than the con- 
sumption of the southeastern territory. Tennessee’s production of 
cement is at the present time approximately 7,000,000 barrels annually. 
Tennessee’s consumption during the last three years has been as 
follows: 

Barrels 
— „ 

256. 595 

2, 801, 638 

You will therefore note that if Tennessee mills operate to capacity, 
it would be necessary for them to sell the greater portion of their out- 
put outside the State. 

Alabama is a substantial producer of cement, with a production of 
approximately 8,000,000 barrels annually. Alabama's consumption is 
at the present time between 2,500,000 and 3,000,000 barrels annually. 
If the Alabama mills operate to capacity, they must sell the majority 
of their cement outside of the State of Alabama. The other producing 
States in the Southeast are Florida, Georgia, and Louisiana, but their 
production is small compared to that of Tennessee and Alabama. It is 
essential that the production of the Tennessee and Alabama mills be 
confined to the Southeastern States, as States out of this territory have 
mille which supply their markets. 

The Southeast has more miles of seaboard per square miles of terri- 
tory than any other section of the United States. It is bounded on the 
east by the Atlantic Ocean, on the south by the Gulf of Mexico, and 
on the west by the Mississippi River, which is navigable by ocean- 
going ships of sufficient size to transport substantial cargoes. 

Substantial quantities of foreign cement have been imported to prac- 
tically every port in this territory. Some of the cement so imported is 
sold at such a price that it may be reloaded into railroad cars and 
shipped into the interior in competition with cement manufactured by 
near-by milis. Of course, the cost of manufacture of cement in Europe 
is much cheaper than in the United States, and ships returning to this 
country without sufficient cargo will transport cement as ballast at 
very low prices. The seaboard of the Southeast not haying the raw 
materials for the manufacture of cement, it is therefore left open to 
this ingress of foreign cement, since freight rates from the manufac- 
turing centers will exceed the cargo transportation cost from Europe. 

Tennessee has no seaboard, but a large percentage of the cement manu- 
factured in Tennessee is dependent on seaboard consumption. At this 
season of the year, which is the heaviest shipping season, two of the 
largest producing mills in Tennessee are closed down completely for 
lack of business, and other mills are operating on less than their 
capacity basis. In addition to these two Tennessee mills there are 
three other mills in the South which are now shut down for lack of 
business. Even were the southeastern territory held exclusively by the 
southeastern mills, production would exceed consumption. 

The present price of cement in Tennessee is very satisfactory, as we 
are getting it at approximately the cost of manufacture, The pro- 
ducers apparently do not anticipate within two or three years better 
average price conditions than are in effect at the present time, since 
we have had mills to propose to us that they will be willing to enter 
into contract with this State for one, two, three, or possibly five years 
to furnish cement at present-day prices, 

These mills in Tennessee form an important industry and employ 
many hundreds of citizens as workmen. The State highway depart- 
ment is operating under a policy of encouragement to Tennessee indus- 
try by using all possible home manufactured products In highway con- 
struction. I feel that this is a wise policy, as it promotes industrial 
activities, I therefore feel that the tariff on cement should be sufi- 
cient to protect our manufacturers and to open to them all territory 
which might be opened without unduly penalizing the public. 


Mr. President, this letter, written by the largest user of 
cement in my State, seems to make a fair and frank statement 
of the case, and therefore I propose to vote for a duty on 
cement. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, before the vote on this 
amendment, I want to call attention to one or two things which 
I think Senators ought to consider. We are asked to put this 
tariff on cement on the ground that importations are driving 
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down the price of American cement, driving American laborers 
out of employment, and closing down American cement mills. 
Senators who have not taken the pains to look into it will be 
amazed, as I was amazed, when I discovered from the report of 
the Tariff Commission that we imported more cement into the 
United States in 1900 when we preduced only 8,000,000 barrels 
than we imported in 1929 when we produced 176,000,000 barrels. 
If anybody doubts that statement, I will quote from the report of 
the Tariff Commission which was handed around yesterday, 
which is authentic, and which every Senator has had laid on 
his desk or has had mailed to him. 

In 1900 the American production of cement was 8,482,000 
barrels. That was 30 years ago. In the same year—1900—we 
imported 2,386,683 barrels. In other words, 30 years ago we 
were importing 28.14 per cent of all the cement we used. Our 
domestic production has been going up ever since; there was.a 
tariff on cement until 1913; and from 1900 to 1913 the domestic 
production of cement increased from 8,000,000 plus barrels to 
92,000,000 plus barrels. 

In 1913 cement went on the free list and has been on the 
free list for the last 16 years. During the time cement has 
been on the free list our domestic production has increased from 
92,000,000 barrels per year to 172,000,000 barrels per year; and 
notwithstanding the fact that cement was on the free list dur- 
ing all that time and during the World War period and the 
years immediately thereafter, there was practically no cement 
imported into the country. 

From 1923 to 1929 the importations have fluctuated from 
1,678,000 barrels to 2,010,000 barrels in 1924; 3,665,000 in 1925; 
3,232,000 barrels in 1926; 2,049,000 barrels in 1927; 2,286,000 
barrels in 1928; and 1,876,000 barrels in 1929. So, 30 years after 
1900, at which time we were importing 28.14 per cent of all ce- 
ment we used, we are importing only 1.01 per cent of all the 
cement we use. If we subtract from that sum 355,000 barrels, 
which were imported into Porto Rico, which is included in our 
domestic imports, we have a still less proportion of imports com- 
pared with domestic production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
percentage in the earlier years? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I shall be glad to do so. 

The percentage of imports in 1900 was 28.14 per cent. That 
percentage has gradually gone down through all the 30 years 
until last year it was 1.01 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The first figure was the per- 
centage of imports compared with the domestic consumption 30 
years ago? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; and during 30 years our domestic pro- 
duction, as I said a moment ago, has increased from 8,000,000 
barrels to 176,000,000 barrels. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was going to call the Senator’s attention to 
the inerease in domestic production. I did not hear the Sena- 
tor give those figures. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I did give them. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1900 there were only 8,000,000 barrels pro- 
duced in the United States, while in 1929 there were 176,000,000 
barrels produced. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 


Will the Senator repeat the 


In other words, while during the 30 years 
our imports of cement have decreased from 28 per cent of do- 
mestie production to 1 per cent, our domestic production has 


increased 2,000 per cent. Yet in the face of these facts we are 
asked to put a tariff of 31 cents a barrel on cement which is 
more than the entire labor cost involved in producing a barrel 
of cement, 

I can conceive, Mr. President, of no justifiable defense for 
such an attitude. If only the tariff itself is added to the price 
of cement, it means an increase to the American people of more 
than $50,000,000 a year. It means that every office building, 
every home that is constructed in part of cement—and more 
and more we are constructing our homes of cement—every 
highway built by any highway commission in the United States, 
every street built by any city council in the United States or 
by any city administration must make its contribution to this 
increased price of cement. 

The House of Representatives has just passed a bill increas- 
ing the annual appropriation for public roads from $75,000,000 
to $125,000,000, which means an increase of $50,000,000 a year, 
which must be matched by the various States in order to 
receive the benefit of the appropriation. That means that next 
year there will be $100,000,000 more expended for public high- 
ways in the United States; and yet the people who pay that 
money into the Treasury of the United States and into the 
treasuries of the States will be burdened by an increased tax on 
cement, which will lessen their ability to build highways out 
of the money appropriated. 
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Mr. President, if we could take a knife and slice off the 
Atlantic seabourd by itself and not consider the country as a 
whole, there would still be no justification for the increase in 
the tariff on cement. As I said during the remarks of the 
Senator from Massachusetts, the cement mills of this country 
have not decreased in number; they have increased; there are 
more cement mills operating to-day than ever before at any 
given time in the history of the United States. If we could 
take the Atlantic seuboard alone and consider the output of 
the mills serving that section of our country, we would find, ac- 
cording to the Tariff Commission, that they are producing 
96,000,000 barrels of cement, and yet because of the importa- 
tion of less than 2,000,000 barrels of cement, compared to the 
96,000,000 barrels produced in the same area, we are asked to 
impose this tariff on cement for the benefit of the manufac- 
turers along the Atlantic seaboard. 

I hold in my band, I will say to the Senator from New York— 
and I hope he is present and I ask for his attention—a copy 
of a telegram sent to the Senator from New York on January 
80. The man who sent the telegram to the Senator mailed me 
a copy of it. It is illuminating. Here is what he says: 


Metropolitan district of New York consumes between 50,000,000 and 
60,000,000 sacks of cement annually, Imports distributed within 
trucking distance— 


I will say in that connection that the imports of cement do 
not get out of the limits of the city of New York, to which 
they are imported, because of the freight rates, and so the 
imports are distributed only within trucking distance of the 
port of importation. That is what the sender of the telegram 
means here when he says that in the “ metropolitan district of 
New York” the imports are “distributed within trucking dis- 
tance” and that they amount only “to about 1,000,000 sacks 
annually.” 

In other words, New York City consumes annually between 
50,000,000 and 60,000,000 sacks, but when we divide that by 
4— because it takes 4 sacks, I believe, to make a barrel of 
cement—we get from twelve and one-half to fifteen million 
barrels of cement consumed in the metropolitan district of the 
city of New York, as against 250,000 barrels imported. In other 
words, against the 12,000,000 or 15,000,000 barrels of cement 
consumed in New York, only 250,000 barrels are imported; and 
when we convert that into sacks it means, as against from 
50,000,000 to 60,000,000 sacks consumed, an importation of 
1,000,000 sacks, 

Mr. COPELAND. 
telegram? 

Mr, BARKLEY. 

In their ability to ship by water, Hudson River mills enjoy an almost 


50 per cent advantage over Pennsylvania mills—without benefiting the 
consumer, however. 


Will the Senator please read all of the 


Yes; I am going to read it all: 


In other words, the Hudson River district is shipping cement 
by water down to New York at an advantage of about 50 per 
cent over Pennsylvania mills, and at the same time the citi- 
zens of New York are paying the same price for cement they 
paid to the Pennsylvania mills, which had to ship it into New 
York at higher freight rates; and yet we are asked to put this 
tariff burden on the people of New York because of the impor- 
tation of some 250,000 barrels of cement per year. 

The telegram goes on: 


Foreign cement supporting American merchant marine, as all ship- 
ments from England and Denmark, handling about 800,000 sacks an- 
nually, using American Merchant Line and American Scantie Line 
exclusively. Handling charges expended for labor In New York exceed 
labor cost per barrel of cement at mills, When the sugar schedule was 
debated you spoke eloquently on bebalf of the consumer, and a couple 
of months ago you advocated the development of the American mer- 
chant marine. Why not support these interests, together with the 
farmer, by voting for duty-free cement? 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have no right to ask that 
the Senator yield to me 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. But I want the Senator to note the reason 
why I asked him to read all of the telegram. This telegram is 
from a shipping man, who desires to have all the cement come 
in by boat, In order that the shipping interests may profit. He 
does not care a rap about the price of cement in New York. He 
just wants the ships that he represents to be filed with foreign 
cement, 

Mr, BARKLEY. Even supposing that the Senator’s interpre- 
tation of this New Yorker's telegram is correct 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what the telegram says. 

Mr. BARKLEY, It involves an importation of only 250,000 
barrels, as compared to 15,000,000 barrels; and even based on 
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the situation in New York, which is typical of all Atlantic sea- 
ports, it seems to me that the importation of 250,000 barrels to 
compete with 15,000,000 barrels does not justify levying a duty 
of 22 per cent on cement, which is the equivalent of the 8 cents 
per hundredwelght provided for in the bill. 

Mr. President, I do not desire to say anything more; but I 
did want the Senate to have these facts before it voted on this 
important and, as I consider, vital question to the American 
people. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I call for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President, the debate so far has had to do 
with the general question of a duty on cement. I should like to 
say just a few words about a great industry in my State which 
is coming into very direct competition with the Belgian cement 
that comes into this country, 

Prior to 1928 there was no cement mill in my State, and none 
in the rest of New England. In 1928 the Lawrence Portland 
Cement Co. completed a cement mill at Thomaston, Me, The 
capacity of the mill is about a million barrels of cement a year, 
and the investment there was about $3,000,000. 

I have here a letter from the president of the company which 
I should like to read to the Senate. 

LAWRENCR PoRTAND CEMENT Co., 
New York, N. T., October 25, 1929. 
FREDERICK HALE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dean SENATOR: As a further answer to your letter of October 22, 
the present situation at our Thomaston plant is as follows: 

We have a capacity there of approximately a million barrels a year. 
This mill started in operation about the middle of May, 1928. For 
the full year from July 1, 1928, to June 30, 1929, we produced 554,558 
barrels of cement. In other words, we operated at about 55 per cent 
of capacity. This in spite of the fact that we are the only mill in 
New England. 

We sold during that 12 months’ period 451,198 barrels of cement, 
or a süles volume of about 45 per cent of our capacity. 

We are employing at the present time in the plant a monthly average 
of about 130 wage earners. Our total annual pay roll approximates 
$208,000 a year. In addition, we also employ in supervisory and cleri- 
cal help 16 people, who receive salaries of $37,500 a year. Our total 
force, therefore, is close to 150, and we pay wages and salaries of 
approximately $245,000 a year. Briefly, our position is: 


Hon. 


barrels per annum — 1, 000, 000 

$3, 000, 000 
544, 548 
451, 


. Capacity 

Investment 
3. Production 
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. Wage earners- 

Wages 
Salaried employees 

Fan 

. Total number employed 

. Total wages and salaries $245, 500 

In the buying of our principal materials and supplies and in the 
freight charges on these materials and on our finished product we 
indirectly contribute materially to the employment of labor. Taking 
two of the principal items alone, namely, coal and railroads, on the 
basis of the production and sales shown above we made the following 
payments: 

We bought 84,659 tons of coal, which cost $46,700 at the mine, 
and to which was added the freight rate of $3.73 a ton to lay it 
down at our mill. This one item yielded over $25,000 in wages to 
coal miners and paid the wages of 25 men for one year. 

Freight on coal amounted to $129,278; freight on our fiuished prod- 
uct totaled $225,599. The total freight charges on these two items 
were $354,877, of which $152,597 represented wages to rail workers 
and paid the wages of 93 men. In other words, on these two items 
alone the operations of the Thomaston plant provided work for 118 men. 

Situated as we are, our contributions to the industrial welfare of 
the country should have been larger. Under anything approaching 
normal conditions we should have operated at close to 80 per cent of 
capacity, in which case our employment of labor and our purchases 
of materials would have increased 50 per cent over the figures shown 
above. 

The chief reason for our failure to show a higher rate of operations 
is to be found in the present competitive situation brought about by 
the serious invasion of the New England market by foreign cement. 
Three of our main logical markets are Portland, Boston, and Providence. 
It is interesting to note what it costs us to lay down cement in those 
three markets and what we get for it. 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield at 
that point, just for a question? 

Mr. HALE, Will the Senator allow me to finish the letter? 
Then I should like to make an explanation about the costs. 

Our investment as shown above at Thomaston is $3,000,000. A very 
reasonable return on this of 6 per cent a year would amount to $180,000. 
At our present rate of production this would be approximately 30 cents 
a barrel, or, if we were running as we should run, namely, at 80 per cent, 
about 23 cents a barrel. You will note in two of our main markets, 
namely, Boston and Providence, we are actually out of pocket 25 cents 
per barrel and 12 cents per barrel, respectively, on each barrel sold, 
while in one—Portland—we make about two-thirds of a fair return per 
barrel sold. 

The reason for these discouraging returns is the low cost at which 
Belgium cement can be laid down in these seaports. The Tariff Com- 
mission, from consular invoices, has made a study of the costs of 
laying down Belgium cement in American seaports. The following 
comparison gives a very adequate idea of what our Thomasten mill is 
up against in competing with them: 


fer 
Delivered go? ana 
nas. | Price re- 
105 ceived 
cement 


Portland 
Providence. 
It can be seen that at the prevailing prices in these three seaports 
the Belgian producer can make a comfortable profit, whereas the do- 
mestic producer must take a substantial loss. We pay our labor on 
an average of $5.50 a day. The Belgian producer pays $1 a day. 
It costs us 63 cents to ship a barrel of cement from Thomaston to 
Boston, The Belgian producer can ship from Antwerp to Boston, 3,000 
miles, at a maximum of 50 cents a barrel, and in many cases as low 
as 25 cents a barrel. In the Belgian delivered costs shown above the 
maximum ocean transportation charge has been used. 

There have been assertions that the imports of foreign cement are 
a negligible part of the American market. This may be true as far 
as the total market is concerned. Cement, however, is a commodity 
which runs a relatively high freight rate per unit, and according to the 
testimony, both of domestic and foreign manufacturers, foreign cement 
can not be sold farther than trucking distance from the seaboard All 
foreign competition therefore falls on the seaboard mills, and the 
extent of this competition in our market can be judged from the follow. 
ing figures covering 1928: 

Foreign imports and domestic shipments of cement 


Percent- 
age im- 
ports to 
domestic 
ship- 
ments 


Domestic 
cement 
shipments 


Foreign | 
imports | 
into— 


470, 340 34 
50, 335 60 
Providence. 54, 036 12 

In these principal seaport markets of New England sales of foreign 
cement amount to 30 per cent of domestic sales. It is impossible 
under these conditions to build up a prosperous cement industry to 
serve New England. 

Very truly yours, 
FRANK H. Smrirn, President. 

Now let me say this 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, before the Senator 
away from the letter, will he not answer one question? 

Mr. HALE. Will the Senator let me explain this? 

Mr. HARRISON. Very well. 

Mr. HALE. In computing the cost f. o. b. at Thomaston at 
$1.30, nothing is allowed for interest. If on the cost of the 
plant interest were allowed at 6 per cent, that would amount 
to $180,000 a year; and on the production of a little over 
500,000 barrels a year, that would amount to substantially 30 
cents a barrel, which would have to be added to the $1.30, 
making $1.60 f. o. b. at the mill at Thomaston. 

It is fair to state that this mill at Thomaston, Me., is probably 
one of the most modern mills in existence. At Thomaston the 
company gets the limestone and the clay that they use in making 
their product right on the premises. For their coal they pay a 
little over $5 a ton, which is very little more than is paid in other 
places, It is probable that they can produce cement there 


gets 
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more cheaply than it enn be produced at almost any other place 
in the United States. They are operating at the present time 
on a little over half production. If they were operating at 
80 per cent production, they undoubtedly could make cement at 
a lower price. 

Allowing for cutting off, say, 20 cents for 80 per cent produc- 
tion—and I do not know that they could cut off that much 
that would make the cost f. o. b. at Thomaston $1.10, plus the 
28 cents which would have to be added for interest on that land, 
or $1.33; I think that is cheaper than cement can be produced 
anywhere else in the United States, and at that low produc- 
tion price as the letter which I have read shows, Belgian com- 
petition can not be met. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Maine yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HALE. Yes. 

Mr, BARKLEY. Recently Mr. Farreli—who is the head of 
the United States Steel Corporation, which owns the Universal 
Cement Co., with a capacity of 17,000,000 barrels, and which has 
recently bought the Atlas Cement Co., with a capacity of about 
20,000,000 barrels—made the statement that America could pro- 
duce cement and compete against the world, and proceeded to 
demonstrate his faith in that statement by purchasing one of 
the most successful cement companies in the United States for 
the Steel Corporation. 

Mr. HALE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. WATSON. Where was that located? 

Mr. BARKLEY, The Atlas? 

Mr. WATSON. No; the cement company they bought. 

Mr, BARKLEY. It is located all over the country. 
15 or 20 mills scattered all over this country. 

Mr. WATSON. Are any of them on the Atlantic seaboard? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think so. They may not be on the coast, 
but they are in eastern Pennsylvania; several of them in the 
eastern part of the country. There are 15 or 20 scattered all 
over the country. 

Mr. WATSON. The question I want to ask is this: Are they 
not protected by freight rates rather than by a high tariff, and 
is not that, after all, the question, let me ask my friend? So 
far as that is concerned, they are protected by freight rates, 
and the sole question is whether or not the cement along the 
Atlantic coast shall be supplied by the foreign cement makers 
or by the domestic cement makers. 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I said a while ago, and as undoubtedly 
is the fact, the imported cement does not ordinarily get out of 
the city limits of the city to which it is imported, because of 
the expense of hauling. It is only carried so far as it can be 
trucked. My contention is, answering the Senator from In- 
diana, that, considering only the seaboard, when we produce 
on the seaboard 96,000,000 barrels and import all together, in- 
cluding the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Gulf, and Porto Rico, only 
2,000,000 barrels, the competition is not serious. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HALE. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. I merely wanted to ask the Senator with 
reference to this organization in his State which has recently 
built a mill there. It was built by the Lawrence. Portland 
Cement Co., was it not? 

Mr. HALE. That is correct. 

Mr. HARRISON. I notice from the returns of this “ baby’ 
of which the Senator speaks that their net earnings last year, 
as shown by the Treasury Department, were $711,000. 

Mr. HALE. I do not think the Senator is referring to the 
Maine mill, I think he is referring to the parent company, 
which is in Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRISON. They have several mills, of course, but 
this is a new institution. 

Mr. HALE. I am giving the Senate simply the information 
about the Maine mill. I do not know the circumstances about 
the others. 

Mr. HARRISON. They made a net profit of $711,000 in 1928. 
May I say to the Senator also that as to another of these 
organizations it is shown that if one had bought $5,000 worth 
of its stock in 1899, a hundred shares of the common stock 
of that company—I will not call its name—with the dividends 
which have been paid, according to the price quoted on the 
stock exchange recently, it would to-day be worth $646,000. 

Mr. HALE. The Senator and I are talking about two 
entirely different matters. I am talking exclusively about the 
production in Maine. 

The State of Maine uses about 500,000 barrels of cement a 
year. Of that 500,000, in the last year this company furnished, 


It has 


* 
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I think, about 250,000 barrels. The rest of their output they 
furnished to Boston and Providence, and some to New Hamp- 
shire and certain Massachusetts towns, mostly at a loss outside 
of the State of Maine. 

The capacity of the mill fs, as I said, a million barrels, and, 
through modern improvements, they have increased that a 
certain amount, so that they will probably be able to produce 
about 1,300,000 barrels. 

If they are going to take care of the Maine needs alone— 
and, of course, they will not have all of that business—that 
will mean less than half of their capacity, and there is no 
possibility without a tariff, as Mr. Smith's letter clearly shows, 
of their competing with Belgian cement outside of the State of 
Maine. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, early In the consideration of 
the pending bill there was quite a drive on the part of the ce- 
ment people along the Atlantic seaboard in fayor of a duty 
on cement, I thought, upon their presentation, probably they 
were entitled to a small duty; but I determined to make a 
thorough investigation of the matter and reach a conclusion for 
myself based upon the facts as I found them. 

As a result of my investigations I became satisfied that there 
is a nation-wide combination or trust to fix and maintain prices 
of this product, and that this combination has succeeded in 
maintaining prices established by this combination or trust. 

I do not know of a single trust in this country that has been 
more successful in maintaining a fixed level of prices than has 
the cement Industry. 

I haye before me a list of 100 articles, Placing their pre- 
war price at 100 these products had advanced in 1928 to a level 
of 140. Cement is one of those articles, and that industry has 
been able to advance its price level 24 points beyond the 140- 
point level of 1928. That is to say that the present prices of 
cement are 64 points above the 1913 level. The Cement Trust 
has been able to advance their prices to this high leyel in 
defiance of the influences which have held the prices of other 
products to a lower level. 

Nearly 99 per cent of all the cement consumed in the United 
States is produced in the United States. 
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Nearly 99 per cent of all the cement consumed in this country 
is produced here, and the price for that product is, I am advised, 
uniform throughout the country. 

In 1928 only 1.16 per cent of the cement consumed in this 
country was imported. I stated in the opening speech I made 
upon this bill that a domestic article that was confronted with 
foreign competition of only 1 or 2 per cent of the domestic 
production certainly had no claim for a protective duty, and I 
suggested that where imports were under 10 per cent of the 
domestic production there would seem to be little ground for 
the imposition of a tariff duty. 

I do not know of any article of common—I might say of 
practically universal—use in the United States, which is being 
used to accomplish so much in connection with the program of 
progress which we are making to-day, where as large a per- 
centage of the total consumption is produced here, as in the 
ease of cement, and I do not know of any other article in this 
country that has been as successful in maintaining the prices 
that have been fixed by the industry as the cement industry 
of this country. 

For the reasons I have stated, Mr. President, I shall vote to 
put this article upon the free list. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I have no desire to delay the vote 
beyond to-day, but I feel that the vote should not be recorded 
before there has been offered for the Recorp a showing of the 
progress of the 12 leading cement companies whose returns are 
included in the report made to the Senate by the Treasury in 
relation to income-tax returns. The reports of these 12 com- 
panies for the year 1922 show a gross profit on sales of 11 per 
cent; for 1923 they show a gross profit of 18 per cent; for 
1924, of 17.75 per cent; for 1925, of 19.55; for 1926, of 18.75; 
for 1927, of 14; for 1928, of 15.2. 

Mr, President, in this compilation I have referred to the 
companies only by indicating the pages at which their records 
will be found in the report submitted by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I ask that this compilation be made a part of the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Ron, as follows: 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Dakota 
[Mr. McoMasvrer] as modified, 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Ashurst Fletcher 
Baird Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 

Black Glenn 

Blaine Goft 

Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connaliy Hawes 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 

Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 

Dill Jones Sheppard 
Fess Kean Shipstead 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Seventy-cight Senators have 
answered to their names. A quorum is present. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, in view of the memoranda of 
earnings and wages of the Atlantic seaboard cement mills intro- 
duced by the junior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. NYE], 
I wish in this connection to offer a memorandum, which has 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
dings 
andenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


been duly prepared, of the earnings of those companies, which | Paid in S 


I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 
The memorandum is as follows: 
MEMORANDUM ON BARNINGS AND WAGES OF ATLANTIC SEABOARD CEMENT 
MILLS 


Herewith are two tables showing return on capital and labor and 
salary costs per barrel based on the income-tax returns of 16 Atlantic 
seaboard cement companies listed below. These companies produce 
nearly 85 per cent of all cement consumed in Maine, New Hampshire, 
Vermont, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Rhode Island, New York, Penn- 
sylvania (eastern), New Jersey, Maryland, Delaware, Virginia, North 
Carolina, South Carolina, Tennessee, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Missis- 
sippi, and Louisiana : 

Alpha, Atlas, Coplay, Florida, Giant, Glen Falls, Hercules, Hermitage, 
International, Lawrence, Lehigh, North American, Pennsylvania-Dixie, 
Signal Mountain, Southern States, Vulcanite. 

To avoid disclosure of operations of individual companies, transcripts 
of income-tax returns were submitted direct by the companies to Dr, 
T. 8. Adams, of the Yale University, department of economics, and 
consolidated in bis office. These consolidated returns were submitted in 
the form suggested to your committee on September 21 by Mr. Ogden 
Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, in so far as items listed by Mr. 
Mills concerned manufacturing operations. 

Of the 16 companies which reported, 5, having mills both on the 
Atlantic seaboard and elsewhere, segregated their earnings for such 
seaboard mills on the basis of proportionate tonnage. In all other 
respects the figures are identical with those reported to the Bureau of 
Internal Revenue for the years in question. 

Briefly, net earnings available to Atlantic seaboard cement companies 
for dividends from the production of cement in the past years were as 
follows: 


Number 
of com- 
panies 


Consoli- 
dated net 
income 


$5, 073, 950 
12, 046, 733 
12, 037, 283 
14, 055, 395 
14, 442, 655 

8, 084, 318 

6, 427, O76 


It should be noted that net income has declined more than 55 per 
cent between 1926 and 1928 in spite of the fact that there was one 
more company reporting in 1928 than in the earlier year. 

This is worked out In detall in Table B following. 

It is of the highest importance to remember that throughout all 
this period cement prices on the Atlantic seaboard were falling. 
Through constantly increasing efficiency, the cement industry partici- 
pated in the earlier years in the prosperity occasioned by a nation-wide 
construction boom. ‘The construction boom lasted throughout all those 
years, but the Atlantic seaboard cement industry by reason of the in- 
roads of destructive foreign competition has been brought to the point 
where holders of cement stocks are not realizing earnings equivalent to 
current interest rates on savings bank deposits. 
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In comparison with these meager returns in cement manufacture, an 
analysis of the earnings of 268 corporations in manufacturing other 
than cement show that in 1926 the return of owner’s capital was 11.73 
per cent; in 1927, 10.63 per cent; and in 1928, 12 per cent; an average 
in three years over 11 per cent. 

As pointed out by Mr. Mills to the Senate Finance Committee, income- 
tax returns do not segregate costs from labor costs and salaries exclu- 
sive of officers’ salaries. 

In the accompanying Table A, labor costs exclusive of all salaries 
were obtained from the United States Census of Manufactures, 1927. 

Salaries, including officers’ salaries, were obtained from the same 
source. 

Officers’ salaries were obtained from income-tax returns, 

All three of above items were checked against cost data obtained 
from 101 American cement plants for operations covering 1927, which 
data has been certified to the Tariff Commission. In all instances ex- 
cept those noted above, income-tax data was used. 

Table A following shows exactly what happened to the income of 
Atlantic seaboard cement companies in 1927 and 1928. 


TABLE A.—This is what happened to the income of Atlantic seaboard 
cement companies in 1927 and 192. 


Income and expend- 
itures in cents per 
barrel produced. 


Income and expendi- 
tures 


1927 


Received as gross income ! $81, 404,858 | 153. 40 


_-.-..| 16, 762, 472 | 15,947,054] 30. 20 
Paid in salaries (excluding officers’ 
compensation) * 


Paid in officers’ salaries 1 


3, 848, 563 7.31 


2.00 


4, 045, 350 
1, 106,799 | 1,052,958 


21, 914, 621 | 20, 848, 575 


Total wages and salaries 39. 60 


After payment of wages and salaries 
there was left 

Raw materials, supplies, eto.“ 

Net operating revenue ! 


62, 977, 493 
44, 238, 062 
18, 739, 431 


60, 556, 283 
42, 648, 460 
7, 907, 823 


From this there had to be paid: 
Depreciation (5.21 per cent) 
Depletion ! 

Write-off for bad debts t. 
Local taxes 
Federal taxes 1. 


Total 


6, 368, 171 
176, 671 
149 


7,125,141 
185, 424 
34, 503 
987,976 | 1, 078, 327 78 
1,400,768 | 1,108, 141 
8, 933, 735 

9,803, 696 
1, 721, 377 


11.51 
32 


13. 53 
-35 
07 

2. 05 

2.10 


9, 531, 536 18 10 


8, 376, 287 
1,950, 211 


8, 084,319 | 6, 426, 076 


15, 92 
3.70 


12, 22 


Fixed charges 1 
Leaving for stockholders ! 


260. 39 
5.61 


Owner’s capital invested t 


204. 49 
Return on owner's capital (per cant) 


144, 103, 178 155, 041, 018 
5 4.14 


61 4.14 


Income tax figures. 

? Per barrel shipped: 1927, 156.39; 1928, 153.65. Production figures used to avoid 
inventory adjustments. 

Income: tax figures, broken up by 1927 census returns. 

Income- tax and census of 1927. 

5 Bad debts included in depletion because of their small size. 


Tasty B.—Condensed balance sheet and income account reporting 
Seaboard Portland Cement Mills, 1922-1928 


Dollars; 000 omitted] 


Balance sheet 1923 1925 1927 


1924 | 1925 


i 


35, 661 | 37,690 | 38, 194 
115, 003 122.845 138, 045 
20, 950 | 21,724 


24, 285 | 28,050 | 29, 996 
50, 507 | 65, 079 | 78, 675 
14, 354 | 18, 628 | 17, 856 


Total assets | 98, 147 111, 758 120, 527 171. 703 152 250 | 3 


LIABILITIES 
9, 558 
9, 345 

10, 032 

52, 992 


16, 102 
117 


19, 678 
24, 617 
48, 983 
81.884 


. Funded debt. 

. Preferred stock 

. Common stock 

. Surplus and un 
profits 


8, 665 
12, 377 
58, 457 


22, 062 | 29, 008 
306 261 


111,788 125 527 


3, 107 
14, 601 
67,372 


31, 099 
70, 575 


24, 174 


745 


200,081 


98, 147 171, 703 182, 259 


69, 694 
50, 616 
19, 078 

6, 270 
12, 808 


761 
12, 047 


15.22 


81. 869 
58, 800 
23, 069 

8, 306 
14, 763 


94, 411 
68, 058 
26, 352 
10, 449 
15, 903 


1, 460 
14, 443 


10.70 


Cost of sales ake 
Not operating revenue. 
Other deductions 
Net operating revenue. 
om ee interest, 


708 
14, 055 


12. 6 


AN APP opm 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I shall not delay the vote 
which I understand the Senate is now ready to take. I ask per- 
mission to Incorporate in the Recorp certain letters, telegrams, 
resolutions, and statements concerning the subject matter of 
cement, showing the necessity for approving the action of the 
Finance Committee and giving protection to this American indus- 
try. I scarcely need to add that I hope the action of the House 
and of our Finance Committee will be approved. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matters referred to are as follows: 


SOUTHWESTERN PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
Los Angeles, Calif., January 7, 1930, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dean Senator: Respecting previous communications addressed to 
you regarding our request that you do all possible to procure the imposi- 
tion of a tariff on the importation of foreign cement into this country, 
we inclose herewith a brief statement of the cement industry of Califor- 
nia and its contribution to National and State prosperity, 

This reflects another reason why a duty is necessary on the Importa- 
tion of Portland cement, 

Your carnest consideration is again solicited so that this legislation 
may be had at the earliest possible moment. 

Yours very truly, 
M. A. KOFFMAN, Secretary. 


Tux CEMENT INDUSTRY IN CALIFORNIA AND ITs CONTRIBUTION TO NATIONAL 
AND STATE PROSPERITY 


Following is a brief analysis of the Portland cement industry within 
the State of California on the basis of 1928 operations, with the last 
six months estimated. (These figures are arrived at by the methods of 
computation used in the State analysis for the year 1926, In this case 
the totals and main subdivisions only are carried out.) 

* . . . . . > 

California is one of the largest producers of cement in the United 
States. Employing capital amounting to $52,422,000 the California 
Portland cement industry has a productive capacity of 17,474,000 barrels 
a year, The coment industry in California operates 13 mills within the 
State, as follows: 

Calaveras Cement Co., San Andreas; California Portland Cement Co., 
Colton (2); Cowell Portland Cement Co., Cowell (Contra Costa Co.) ; 
Monolith Portland Cement Co., Monolith; Pacific Portland Cement Co., 
Cement; Pacifle Portland Cement Co., Redwood City; Pacific Portland 
Cement Co., San Juan Bautista; Riverside Portland Cement Co., Crest- 
more ; Riverside Portland Cement Co., Oro Grande; Santa Crus Portland 
Cement Co., Davenport; Southwestern Portland Cement Co., Victorville; 
and Yosemite Portland Cement Co., Merced. 


THE CALIFORNIA CEMENT INDUSTRY’S CONTRIBUTION TO ECONOMIC WELFARB 


The direct contribution of the California cement industry to the in- 
dustrial progress of the State and Nation during 1928 may be approxi- 
mated as follows: 


1. Production 

— Ee Re 

3. Gross operating revenues 

4, Wage earners employed 

5. Days of employment given to cement 

6. Salaried employees $ 
7. Payments in wages- 4, 961, 229 
4 Payments in salaries 


1, 704, 470 
Total pay roll 


6, 665, 699 

Indirectly—that is, by its demands in materials and services from 
other Industrial groups—its expected 1928 contribution would be sum- 
marized as follows: 


Labor's 
share in 
wages 


$4, 454, 982 | $1, 113, 744 
233, 808 81.861 
750, 963 1 664, 991 

4, 964, 507 404, 481 


Workers 
employed 
as result 


Materials and services Payments 


4,049,983 barrels of ofl 

77,063 tons gypsum... 
4,740,773 cotton sacks. 

Mill supplies and machinery. 
Electric power 2, 257, 990 453, 598 
Railroad revenues 0,351,008 | 3,963, 282 


Wi. Ke | 


} Includes cotton farmers, 


Grand totals, direct and indirect contributions 
Value cement produced 
Value materials and services outside cement. 
Wages cement workers 
Resulting wages other workers 
Number of cement workers and salaried employees- 
Workers other than cement 


EFFECT OF FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Directly—that is, within its own manufacturing operations—the 
losses of the California Portland cement industry due to the importa- 


$26, 500, 000 
$22, 032, 739 
$6, 665, 699 
$6, 773, 959 
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tion of duty-free foreign cement for the years 1924-1928 (last six 
months estimated), inclusive, may be summarized as follows: 
2, 270, 093 
$4, 190, 695 
3. Days’ employment lost to wage earners... — 224, 847 
4. Wages and salaries lost to all employees $1, 124, 234 
Probable indirect losses to other industries through reduction of 
materials and services sold to the California Portland cement industry 
may be summarized as follows: 


Materials and services Wages lost 


$297, 950 
14. 202 
96, 193 
85, 226 
72, 643 

741, 397 


1, 307, 611 


12,485 tons gypsum... 


Mill supplies and machinery 
Electric power. 


Railroad revenues. 1,724, 179 


1 


% ER See ek A S S — 


3, 595, OST 


Summary of losses direct and indirect 
Value of cement displaced. 
Value materials and services apart from cement * 
Cement wages lost 
Otiter-wites A AE ee eee 


$4, 190, 695 
3, 595, 087 
1. 124, 23 
1,307, 611 


San BERNARDINO, CA., December 9, 1929. 
Senator BAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator SHORTRIDGE: I bave just finished reading your 
general letter of November 26 and your statement in regard to the status 
of the tarifi bill when Congress adjourned on Friday, November 22 last. 

It is very apparent that everything possible to give adequate protec- 
tion to the interests of California, which I am inclined to think was 
done largely through your own efforts. 

There is one matter, however, to which I would Uke to call your 
attention, regarding which I wrote to you some time ago. That Is the 
situation that exists here in our own county, and in southern California 
generally, in regard to competition between our local mills manufac- 
turing cement and the foreign cement that comes in, particularly from 
Belgium. 

If I am correctly advised, they are now bringing as ballast to 
Los Angeles clinkers that are ready for grinding. These clinkers are 
then ground and sold as a finished product. Our own plants can not 
come anywhere near competing with this situation. They sell cement 
at a reasonable margin of profit, at $1.05 f. o. b. their plants, while the 
foreign cement made from clinkers is offered for sale as low as 67 cents 
per barrel. 

This is a bad situation, and I am sure ft will merit your closest 
investigation. There are at the present time, if my memory serves me 
correctly, at least 10 plants making cement in southern California— 
using raw material and producing a finished produet—and this is a 
big Industry. Four of these plants are located in San Bernardino 
County, and we are particularly aware of the situation that exists, 

As we understand the situation, the clinkers are produced in Belgium 
in a large number of milling plants which are almost family operated, 
being that small; and then the clinkers are gathered together and 
shipped here and ground into the finished product. 

I know you must be familiar with the situation, but I am adding a 
word to tell you that the people of our own county, and I believe of the 
State generally, are glad to use our home product and would like to see 
a full measure of protection on this foreign cement. 

With best personal regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
Sax BERNARDINO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
R. H. Mack, Secretary. 


COLTON, CALIF., November 12, 129. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: The Colton Chamber of Commerce wishes to bring to your 
attention the following matter: 

The principal industry in the city of Colton is the cement manu- 
facturing plant of the California Portland Cement Co. This company 
employs ut its plant, under normal conditions, approximately 600 men, 
most of whom live in Colton. All of the materials used by the Call- 
fornia Portland Cement Co, in the manufacture of its cement are ob- 
tained in the vicinity of Colton. 

Recently the Blue Diamond Co. constructed a cement manufacturing 
plant in the city of Los Angeles. The latter company imports from 
Belgium cement clinker which is merely ground in its plant in Los 
Angeles and then placed on the market in competition with the cement 
from the California Portland Cement Co. and other companies located 
in southern California. 

The greater part of the cost of manufacturing cement is in the 
manufacture of the clinker, 

The Belgium cement is imported free of any tariff or other duty. 
The freight rate by boat from Belgium to Los Angeles Harbor Is the 
game as the freight rate by rail from Colton to Los Angeles Harbor, 
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This foreign cement is being sold in the markets of southern Cali- 
fornia at such a low price that apparently the California Portland 
Cement Co. has been unable to compete with it on a price basis. We 
do not know this to be an actual fact in so far as the actual prices are 
concerned, but we do know that large quantities of this foreign cement 
is sold in the southern California markets and that the output of the 
California Portland Cement Co.'s plant has been steadily decreasing 
so that at the present time there are only approximately half of the 
men employed at the Colton plant instead of the usual 600, the number 
which are usually and ordinarily employed there. 

The result is that Colton is suffering a very serious depression, and 
we have in our community a number of vacant storerooms and a large 
number of men who are now idle and have not been able to obtain 
employment, 

We notice that there is a proposition before Congress to place a 
tariff upon the importation of cement, and we wish to urge you to 
do all you can to secure the enactment of a substantially high tariff 
on foreign cement, 

It does not seem to us hardly just that men who have been employed 
many years at the Colton Cement plant and who own their homes here 
in Colton should be forced out of their employment because of the 
fact that cement may be manufactured and shipped to this country 
cheaper than it can be manufactured here. The workmen in nearly 
every other industry in the United States are protected by a tariff on 
the commodity whieh it produces, and we feel that we are likewise 
entitled to a tariff protection on cement. 

Yours very sincerely, 
COLTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCE, 
By J. N. RontN x, President, 
By Jas. A. GORMAN, Secretary. 
Lions CLUB, Victorville, Calif. 
Resolution adopted at a regular meeting of the Victor Valley Lions 
Club, June 11, 1929 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O.: 

Whereas thousands of workers are forced out of employment by the 
closing down and partial closing down of cement mills throughout the 
country, which is caused by the importing of great quantities of foreign 
cement in various forms, which is being sold in competition to the 
domestice product at prices American cement companies can not profit- 
ably meet in consideration of the cost of labor here and abroad. 

Whereas a bill designed to equalize the cost of domestic and foreign 
cement by placing a tariff on the imported product has been passed by 
the House of Representatives, which bill, in all fairness to American 
industry and prosperity, should be made a law: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this organization indorse this bill and pledge to it our 
hearty support, and that we appeal to our Senators and Representatives 
to do everything within their power to achieve the passing of this bill. 

I hereby certify that the above is a true and correct copy of resolu- 
tion adopted June 11, 1929, at a regular meeting of the Victor Valley 
Lions Club. 

WALKER JONES, Secretary. 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF., June 7, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEE SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: Now that the tariff bill has been submitted to the Senate 
may I solicit your cooperation in the passage of the duty upon cement. 

The State of California affected and directly concerned in the tariff 
bill reported to the United States House of Representatives on May 7 
in its provision for a duty of 8 cents per 100 on imported Portland 
cement. It is regretted that this duty was not placed high enough to 
permit home manufactures to compete equally with European shipments 
to our seaboard States, but any protection under existing conditions is 
better than none. You are, of course, entirely familiar with this sub- 
ject, and therefore I hope you will use all of your influence in favor of 
this bill. 

Yours very truly, 
H. H. HL BUSR. 


San BERNARDINO, CALIF., June ti, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Resolved by the board of directors of the San Bernardino Chamber 
of Commerce, That we do hereby indorse the proposed tariff of 8 cents 
per 100 pounds on Portland cement, and recommend the passage of 
the tariff bill containing the provision. 

R. H. Mack, 
Secretary San Bernardino Chamber of Commerce. 


COLTON, CALIF., May 23, 1929, 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. C.: 
Resolved by the chamber of commerce of the city of Colton, That the 
proposed tariff of 8 cents per 100 pounds on Portland cement will 
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be advantageous and to the benefit of the people of Colton and this 
vicinity, and that the chamber of commerce urges passage of the tariff 
bill providing for this tariff. 

COLTON CHAMBER OF COMMERCH, 


SAN BERNARDINO, CALIF., May 21, 1929. 
SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senator, Washington, D. C. 

Resolved by the board of supervisors of the county of San Bernardino, 
That it is for the best interests of the county of San Bernardino and 
the workingmen of the county of San Bernardino that the proposed 
tariff of 8 cents per 100 pounds on Portland cement be adopted. 

Resolved further, That we earnestly commend this item to the Cali- 
fornia Representatives at Washington for their assistance in securing 
its inclusion in the tariff act. 

C. E. Crier, Chairman. 
San FRANCISCO, January 8, 1929, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. O. 

DEAR Mn. SHORTRIDGE: The cement and lime industry on the Pacific 
coast is fast getting into a deplorable condition on account of the 
inroads of cement from Europe and lime from British Columbia. These 
two industries need protection by tariff. 

The cement industry should have the old duty restored of 32 cents a 
barrel and the lime industry should have an increase on limestone and 
all lime products from the present protective tariff of $2 a ton. We 
feel that it should be $3 a ton. 

As a Member of the Congress, we desire to call this situation very 
seriously and sincerely to your attention. Won't you kindly watch 
what is done in the Congress on the tariff question and see that these 
two industries are protected? They certainly need it badly. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Henry COWELL Lime & Cement Co., 
By W. H. GEORGE, 
Secretary and General Manager. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is upon agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South 
Dakota [Mr. McMaster] as modified. On this question a de- 
mand has been made for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I would like to have the amend- 
ment stated so we may know upon what we are about to 
vote. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF OLERK. The Senator from South Dakota [Mr. 
McMaster] offers the following amendment as modified by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]: On page 37, beginning 
in line 6, strike out the following words: 


Roman, Portland, and other hydraulic cement or cement clinkers, 8 
cents per 100 pounds, including the weight of the container; white, 


And insert in lieu thereof the word “ White,“ so as to make 
the subsection read: 


(b) White nonstaining Portland cement, 8 cents per 100 pounds, in- 
cluding the weight of the container. 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment as stated, on which the yeas and nays have 
been ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Bnock's name was called). 
junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably ab- 


The 


sent. He is paired with the junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
ALLEN]. If the junior Senator from Tennessee were present, 
he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD (when Mr. Haypen’s name was called). I 
desire to announce that the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAY- 
DEN], who is necessarily absent on official business in connection 
with the conference relating to the waters of the Colorado River, 
has a special pair on this vote with the Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastings]. If the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] 
were present, he would vote “yea,” and if the Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hasttnes] were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Idaho [Mr. THoMAsS] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCutiocu] to 
the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded, 

Mr. HALE. My colleague the junior Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Goutp] is paired on this matter. If present and allowed 
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to vote, he would vote “nay,” and the Senator from New Mex- 
ico [Mr. Currie], with whom he is paired, I understand, would 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BORAH. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Tuomas] is detained from the Senate on account of illness. He 
is paired with the Senator from Misisssippi [Mr. STEPHENS] 
by transfer of the pair of the Senator from Indiana [Mr. Ron- 
IN SON]. 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). 
the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] voted? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That Senator has not voted, 

Mr, HARRISON. On this vote I am paired with the sentor 
Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. Therefore, I withhold 
my vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BLEASE. I am paired with the Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Towxszxp l. I understand that if he were present he 
would vote “nay.” If permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. CAPPER. I wish to anounce that my colleague [Mr. 
ALLEN] is unayoidably absent. If present, he would vote“ yea.” 

Mr. FESS, I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Senn- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. GEORGE. Upon this vote I have a pair with the senior 
Senator from Colorado [Mr. Puiprs], Therefore I withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary absence 
of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rostnson] and the Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from the 
United States to the Naval Arms Conference in London, Eng- 
land. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 35, as follows: 
YEAS—40 

McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Pine 
Schall 
Sheppard 


Shipstead 
Simmons 


NAYS—25 
Kean 
Keyes 


Has 


Fletcher 
Frazier 
Glass 
Glenn 
Harris 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Kendrick 
La Follette 


Smith 

Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 


Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Gor t h 
Goldsborou 
Greene 1 McKellar 
Grundy Metcalf 
Hale Moses 
Hatheld Oddie 
Hebert Patterson 
Johnson Ransdell 
Jones Robinson, Ind. 
NOT VOTING—21 
McNary 
Phipps 
Pittman 


George K Robinson, Ark. 
Gillett McCulloch Stephens 
So Mr. McMaAster’s amendment as modified was agreed to. 
Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in order that the question of 
cement may be completed, on page 252, in the free list, after 
line 21, I move to insert; 


Pan. —. Cement: Roman, Portland, or other bydraulic: Provided, 
That if any country, dependency, province, or other subdivision of 
government imposes n duty on such cement imported from the United 
States, an equal duty shall be imposed upon such cement coming into 
the United States from such country, dependency, province, or other 
subdivision of government, 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Watson 


Broussard 
Copeland 
Dale 
Deneen 
DIN 

Fess 


Gould 
Harrison 


Allen 
lease 
Brock 
Cutting 


Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Waterman 


That is the existing law. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, before that is acted on, 
should not the second part of my amendment be acted on with 
reference to placing cement upon the free list? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The purpose of the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Utah moves to the same end. 

Mr. McMASTER. Very well. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand the Senator from Utah pro- 
poses merely a countervailing duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘That is all. All it does is to place Roman, 
Portland, and other hydraulic cement on the free list with a 
countervailing duty as provided by existing law. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BORAH obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senater from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, BORAH. Les. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, for reasons which I have 
already snggested to the Senate, it seems imperative for me to 
go to New York to-night. I am tremendously interested, as the 
Senator from Utah knows, in the gypsum item, and a little 
while ago I asked unanimous consent that the gypsum para- 
graph might be put over until Monday, I realize the difficulty 
facing the Senator from Utah. He tells me that nobody is ready 
to go on with anything else. I do not know how other Senators 
may be situated, but, as I understand now, we are practically 
at the end of the first round of the bill. We will take up very 
shortly the chemical schedule. There are doubtless matters of 
some importance that might be considered to-morrow, and I 
trust that my request—I have never made one like it before— 
may be acceded to, and that unanimous consent may be granted 
to postpone the gypsum paragraph until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. May the Chair, in his ca- 
pacity as a Senator, say that he has some long-standing engage- 
ments in his own State which he wishes to fill next week, and, 
not wishing to interfere at all with the program of the Senator 
from Utah, he makes the proposition to the Senator from New 
York that he will pair with that Senator on the question to 
which he has referred and let the matter be dealt with to- 
morrow? 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Chair, and I accept the pair, 
but my obligation is not quite concluded when I vote, although 
that may end any further work that will be done; but I am 
under peculiar obligation to the great gypsum mines in my 
State. Of course, I shall be forced to stay by reason of the 
peculiar obligation resting upon me, but what will happen is 
that we will come here to-morrow morning; we shall have two 
or three speeches—— 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. What does the Senator propose? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
is asking unaninrous consent that the vote on an item in the free 
list which it is proposed to transfer to the dutiable list may be 
taken on Monday and not on to-morrow, 

Mr. COPELAND. No; but that the consideration and discus- 
sion of the item referred to may be postponed until Monday. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well; but may the Chair, 


again in his capacity as a Senator, say fhat if the debate is 
going to run over several days beyond Monday the Senator from 
New Hampshire will have to object, becanse he can not, in view 
of his own commitments, stick around here for three or four 
days while the Senator from New York again transfers his 
allegiance from his party's principles and attempts to transfer 


from the free list something to the dutiable list? [Laughter.] 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator from New York 
hopes very sincerely that about the nriddle of next week he may 
abandon the bad company he has been in during the present 
week. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
will have to do it before that if he gets unanimous consent from 
the Senator from New Hampshire to-day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho, 
who has the floor, yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. BORAH. I yield. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I wish to ask the Seantor from Utah if the 
amendment as to gypsum is the only amendment of the com- 
nrittee which has been unacted upon? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the only question which has not as yet 
been disposed of, with the exception of American valuation, in 
paragraphs 27 and 28 of the chemical schedule. We want to 
take up one or the other of them to-morrow; we do not want to 
waste a day. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I want to suggest to the Senator from Utah 
that we ought to finish the committee amendments before we 
begin the consideration of individual amendments. As I under- 
stand, if the gypsum item is put over until Monday we will have 
to begin with individual amendments to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. There are only two things to do as I see it— 
either take up the gypsum paragraph to-morrow or the question 
of American valuation. I should like, with all my heart, to 
comply with the request of the Senator from New York 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I have the floor, If we can not 
agree upon the question before the Senate, I should like to 
transact some business, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho has 
been recognized and controls the floor. To whom does he yield, 
if to anyone? 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like the Senator to 
yield to me just for a statement. 

Mr. BORAH. Very well. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I desire to take up the gypsum 
item to-morrow. I hope the Senator from New York may 
forego his visit to New York; and if we have to recess early, 
well and good; the Senator can go to New York by a later 
train. 

Mr, COPELAND. My leaving depends upon the visit of the 
death angel to a very ill friend. However, my obligation to 
persons in my State is such that if the Senate insists on going 
on, of course, I shall stay here; but this is what will happen: 
To-morrow is Saturday; and in spite of the fact that the 
ground is covered with snow we will not have a quorum here 
after 12 o'clock. We will come here, and we will have a lot of 
discussion about this, that, or the other thing; but there will be 
no business done. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho has 
the floor. 

Mr. WATSON, Will the Senator from Idaho yield to me? 

Mr. BORAH. Yes. 

Mr. WATSON. We had a quorum all day last Saturday, and 
there is every reason to believe there will be a quorum all day 
to-morrow. While we all greatly admire our dear friend from 
New York and would like to accommodate him, 1 do not believe 
that he ought to ask the Senate to cease its work in order 
that he may fill some personal engagement, Six Senators on 
this side have been to me to-day to ask to be excused for to- 
morrow, but in every instance I have objected and insisted on 
their being here. So far as I haye anything to do with it, 
I shall object to any postponement of the gypsum’ paragraph 
or anything else that would result in the Senate not being 
forced to have a meeting to-morrow. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair understands the 
Senator from Idaho to have interposed objection to the unani- 
mous consent requested by the Senator from New York, upon 
the ground that the Senator from Idaho wishes the Senate to 
transact some business; and the Senator from Idaho continues 
to hold the floor. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I am the one who suggested 
transacting some business, but it was not the Senator from 
Idaho who objected to the proposal of the Senator from New 
York. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. It amounts to the same 
thing. 

Mr. BORAH. The Senator from Utah objected to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, 1 am coming here to-morrow 
morning, and will be here at 11 o’clock to present my cause, 
although I know full well that by 1 o'clock or half past 1 
there will not be a handful of Senators within reach. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, we can send for them. 

Mr, COPELAND. But I shall be here, and I release the 
Chair from his very courteous gift of a pair. 


INVESTIGATION OF HAITIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 170, being 
order of business No. 129 on the calendar. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
request of the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. BORAH. 1 yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR, Mr. President, I interposed objection the 
other afternoon to the consideration of the joint resolution, be- 
cause I deemed that the joint resolution provides for a commis- 
sion. I am asking the Senator from Idaho will he accept an 
amendment on lines 13 and 14, as follows? 

Strike out the words “by commission or otherwise” and in- 
sert the words “by such means and by such agencies as he may 
determine,” so that it will read: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of $50,000 
to cover any expenses which may be incurred by the President in making 
an investigation by such means and by such agencies as he may deter- 
mine of conditions In and a study of the policies relating to Haiti. 


Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to that amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Very well; but, first of all, it 
is necessary that unanimous consent be granted for the con- 
sideration of House Joint Resolution 170. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
want to suggest that the joint resolution ought not to be passed 
upon hastily. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution at such time as will afford an opportunity to 
diseuss the purposes of the joint resolution and the objects of 
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the President. So, Mr. President, if the Senator from Idaho 
will make a request to take up the joint resolution to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock when the Senate convenes, if the Senate 
shall recess until that time, I will have no objection to the 
consideration of the joint resolution at that time. I am per- 
fectly willing that a vote be taken upon the joint resolution 
after due consideration. I do not want to delay a vote; but I 
do think there ought to be an opportunity to discuss the joint 
resolution. If the Senator from Idaho will accede to that sug- 
gestion, I will have no objection to his request. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Idaho 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. BORAH, I yield to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I was going to ask if it would not be well 
for the Senator to propose an amendment to the Constitution 
abolishing the Executive and providing a commission form 
of government? 

Mr. BORAH. I think we would not have time to dispose 
of that question this evening. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will give it his serious 
consideration. 

Mr. BORAH. I shall. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair wishes to under- 
stand the situation. He does not understand the Senator from 
Wisconsin to haye objected to the unanimous-consent request 
for the consideration of House Joint Resolution 170, but, if it 
is not disposed of to-day and the Senate recesses that will be in 
order the first thing to-morrow. 

Mr. COUZENS. I object to that; I will object to anything 
which interferes at all with the tariff bill. 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr: President, that is not what the Senator 
from Wisconsin said at all. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, 
understood him to say. 

Mr. JOHNSON. The Chair misunderstood the Senator from 
Wisconsin, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Will the Senator from Wis- 
consin state exactly what he has in mind. 

Mr, BLAINE. I have no objection to the consideration of the 
joint resolution 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. At the present time? 

Mr. BLAINE. If it may be taken up to-morrow morning when 
there will be an opportunity to discuss it. I would object to 
the immediate consideration of the joint resolution; that is, to 
the consideration of the joint resolution this afternoon, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Idaho is 
asking unanimous consent to proceed to the consideration of 
House Joint Resolution 170. If that request is granted and the 
Senate shall now recess until to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock, 
the joint resolution will still be the question before the Senate, 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, let me say that I am not in a 
position to ask that the joint resolution shall interfere with the 
tariff bill, and, as I understand the Senator from Wisconsin, 
he does not desire to proceed with its consideration this evening. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think there is not sufficient time this evening 
to consider it. 

Mr. BORAH. Then, I shall have to withdraw the request. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, The Senator from Idaho 
withdraws his request. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah is 
recognized. To whom does he yield? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Just a moment before the Senator from 
Idaho leaves the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield to the Senator from Tennessee. 

Mr. McKELLAR. In order to get rid of the commission 

Mr. CARAWAY. And get it under another name. 

Mr. McKHLLAR. Perhaps, get it under another name; I wish 
to offer an amendment and let it be pending—namely, in line 
16, to strike out the word “commission” and insert the word 
“agents,” 

As I understand, that is satisfactory to the Senator from 
Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. If we were considering the joint resolution I 
would have no objection to the amendment. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


That is what the Chair 


The Senate, as in Committee on the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. BLEASE. I wish to offer an amendment to the cement 
paragraph of the pending bill. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be re- 
ceived, printed, and lie upon the table. 

Mr. BLEASE. There is no tse printing it; 
printed. I offer it as an amendment. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator wish to 
offer it now? 

Mr. BLEASE. Yes. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The amendment will be 
stated for the Information of the Senate. 

The Crurer Creek. On page 37, at the end of line 23, it is 
proposed to add the following proviso to paragraph 205: 

(t) Provided, That this paragraph shall not apply to purchases of 
cement made by the respective governments of States, counties, parishes, 
incorporated cities, towns, municipalities, and political subdivisions 
thereof for public purposes, 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, 

Mr. BLHASE and Mr. SMOOT addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from Utah has 
the floor but yielded to the Senator from South Carolina for 
the purpose of presenting the amendment. Does the Senator 
from Utah yleld further to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BLEASE. Does the Senator from Utah desire that the 
Senate take a recess now? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was my intention now to ask for a recess. 

Mr, BLEASE. Very well. I wish to make some remarks on 
the amendment I have offered. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from South Caro- 
lina, and that question will be pending when the Senate con- 
venes to-morrow, 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask the Senator to withhold the motion, as 
it is desired to have an executive session, 

Mr. SMOOT, I withhold the motion in order that an execu- 
tive session may be held. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate proceed to the con- 
sideration of executive business in open session. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate, in open executive 
session, proceeded to the consideration of executive business, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The messages from the 
President of the United States having already been laid down 
and referred, reports of committees are in order. 

REPORT OF NAVAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. HALE, from the Committee on Naval Affairs, reported 

the nominations of sundry officers In the Navy. 
THE CALENDAR 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The calendar is in order. 
TREATIES 

The Chief Clerk announced Executive C, Seventy-first Con- 
gress, second session, treaty of arbitration with the Nether- 
lands, signed at Washington, January 13, 1930; and Executive 
A, Seventy-first Congress, second session, treaty of commerce 
and navigation with the Turkish Republic, signed October 1, 
1929. 


it has been 


ARBITRATION TREATY WITH THE NETHERLANDS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, there can be no objection to the 
consideration this afternoon of Executive C. It is the ordinary 
arbitration treaty which we have made with other nations; but 
I shall have to ask, at the request of a colleague, that Executive 
A go over. 

Mr. BORAH submitted the following resolution, which was 
considered and agreed to: 


Resolved (ttoo-thirds of the Senators present concurring therein), 
That the Senate advise and consent to the ratification of Executive C, 
seventy-first, second, an arbitration treaty with the Netherlands signed 
at Washington on January 13, 1930. 


On motion of Mr. Bogan, the injunction of secrecy was re- 
moved from the treaty, which is as follows: 
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To the Senate: 


To the end that I may receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate to ratification, I transmit herewith a treaty of arbitra- 
tion between the United States of America and the Netherlands 
signed at Washington on January 13, 1930. 


Hznummr Hoover. 

THe WHITE HOUSE, 

January 21, 1980. 
DEPARTMENT OF STATE, 
Washington, January 16, 1930. 
The PRESIDENT: 

The undersigned, the Acting Secretary of State, has the honor 
to lay before the President, with a view to its transmission to 
the Senate to receive the advice and consent of that body to 
ratification, if his judgment approve thereof, a treaty of arbi- 
tration between the United States of America and the Nether- 
lands, signed at Washington on January 13, 1930. 

This treaty is similar to arbitration treaties signed by the 
United States with other countries within the past two years. 
It will supersede the arbitration convention concluded between 
the United States and the Netherlands on May 2, 1908, which 
will expire by limitation on March 25, 1930, if not sooner super- 
seded by reason of the exchange of ratification of the present 
treaty. 

Respectfully submitted. 

J. P. Corron, 
Acting Secretary of State. 

The President of the United States of America and Her 
Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands 

Determined to prevent so far as in their power lies any 
interruption in the peaceful relations that have always existed 
between the two nations; 

Desirous of reaflirming their adherence to the policy of 
submitting to impartial decision all justiciable controversies 
that may arise between them; and 

Eager by their example not only to demonstrate their con- 
demnation of war as an instrument of national policy in their 
mutual relations, but also to hasten the time when the perfec- 
tion of international arrangements for the pacific settlement 
of international disputes shall have eliminated forever the 
possibility of war among any of the Powers of the world; 

Have decided to conclude a new treaty of arbitration enlarg- 
ing the scope and obligations of the arbitration convention 
signed at Washington on May 2, 1908, which expires by limita- 
tion on March 25, 1930, and for that purpose they have 
appointed as their respective Plenipotentiaries: 

The President of the United States of America: Joseph P. 
Cotton, Acting Secretary of State of the United States; and 

Her Majesty the Queen of the Netherlands: Dr. J. H. van 
Roijen, Her Envoy Extraordinary and Minister Plenipotentiary 
to the United States of America; 
who, having communicated to one another their full powers 
found in good and due form, have agreed upon the following 
articles: 

ARTICLE I 

All differences relating to international matters In which the 
High Contracting Parties are concerned by virtue of a claim of 
right made by one against the other under treaty or other- 
wise, which it has not been possible to adjust by diplomacy, 
which have not been adjusted as a result of reference to the 
Permanent International Commission constituted pursuant to 
the treaty signed at Washington, December 18, 1913, and which 
are justiciable in their nature by reason of being susceptible 
of decision by the application of the princtples of law or equity, 
shall be submitted to the Permanent Court of Arbitration estab- 
lished at The Hague by the Convention of October 18, 1907, 
or to some other competent tribunal, as shall be decided in 
each case by special agreement, which special agreement shall 
provide for the organization of such tribunal if necessary, 
define its powers, state the question or questions at issue, and 
settle the terms of reference. 

The special agreement in each case shall be made on the part 
of the United States of America by the President of the United 
States of America by and with the advice and consent of the 
Senate thereof, and on the part of the Netherlands in accord- 
ance with its constitutional laws. 

ARTICLE 1 

The provisions of this treaty shall not be invoked in respect 
of any dispute the subject matter of which 

(a) is within the domestic jurisdiction of either of the High 
Contracting Parties, 

(b) involves the interests of third Parties, 
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(e) depends upon or involves the maintenance of the tra- 
ditional attitude of the United States concerning American ques- 
tions, commonly described as the Monroe doctrine. 

(d) depends upon or involves the observance of the obliga- 
tions of the Netherlands in accordance with the Covenant of 
the League of Nations, 

ARTICLE Itt 

The present treaty shall be ratified by the President of the 
United States of America by and with the advice and consent of 
the Senate thereof and by Her Majesty the Queen of the 
Netherlands. 

The ratifications shall be exchanged at Washington as soon 
as possible, and the treaty shall take effect on the date of 
the exchange of the ratifications, from which date the arbitra- 
tion convention signed May 2, 1908, shall cease to have any force 
or effect. It shall thereafter remain in force continually unless 
and until terminated by one year’s written notice given by 
either High Contracting Party to the other, 

In faith whereof the respective Plenipotentiaries have signed 
this treaty in duplicate in the English and Dutch languages, 
both text haying equal force, and hereunto affixed their seals. 

Done at Washington the thirteenth day of January, nineteen 
hundred and thirty. 

J. P. Corron [SEAL] 
J. H. Van ROIJEN [SEAL] 


The PRESIDENT pro tempore. By unanimous consent, Ex- 
ecutive A will go over. 
NOMINATIONS IN DIPLOMATIC AND FOREIGN SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Fred Morris 
Dearing to be ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
Peru. ‘ 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Alexander P. 
Moore to be ambassador extraordinary and plenipotentiary to 
Poland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nomination of Edward E. 
Brodie to be envoy extraordinary and minister plenipotentiary 
to Finland. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

The Chief Clerk announced the nominations of Donal F. 
McGonigal to be secretary, Diplomatic Service; vice consul of 
career; and Foreign Service officer, unclassified. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, the nomi- 
nations will be confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE NOMINATIONS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to announce sundry nominations 
in the Customs Service. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, in the Customs Service there 
is one nomination that I desire to go over. That is the nomi- 
nation of Mr. Frank C. Tracey, No. 2191 upon the calendar, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, No. 2191 
goes over, Without objection, the other nominations in the 
Customs Service are confirmed en bloc, and the President will 
be notified. 

NOMINATIONS OF POSTMASTERS 


The Chief Clerk proceeded to state sundry nominations of 
post masters. 
POSTMASTER AT MARSHALL, ARK. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, with reference to post- 
masters, I am not going to interpose an objection to confirma- 
tion; but in regard to one nomination that came in this after- 
noon—the postmaster at a town in my own State—I have some 
things here that I desire to put in the Recorp. It will take me 
only a moment to do so. 

There were two candidates for postmaster at Marshall, Ark. 
One of them was named Fendley, and the other was named 
Leonard Mathews. Leonard Mathews is an ex-service man. I 
have his record here, or a little of it, which I desire to read: 


ENLISTMENT RECORD 


Name: Leonard Mathews. Grade: Private, first class. 
Inducted September 3, 1917, at Marshall, Ark. 

Serving in first enlistment period at date of discharge, 
Prior service: None. 

Noncommissioned officer: Never. 

Marksmanship, gunner qualification or rating: No practice. 
Horsemanship : Not mounted. 


Battles, engagements, skirmishes, expeditions: Chateau-Thierry, July 


23 to August 9, 1918; St. Mihiel, September 11 to 28, 1918; Argonne, 
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October 5 to November 11, 1918; army of occupation, November 12 
to April 27, 1918; American Expeditionary Forces, June 7, 1918, to 
April 26, 1919. 

Knowledge of any vocation: Liveryman. 

Wounds received in service: None. 

Physical condition when discharged; Good. 

Triple typhoid prophylaxis completed September 18, 1917. 

Paratyphoid prophylaxis completed October 5, 1917. 

Married or single: Single, 

Character; Excellent. 

Remarks: No absence without leave. No absence from duty under 
General Order No..45, War Department, 1914. Machine-gun company, 
Three hundred and forty-fifth Infantry, Camp Pike, Ark,, September 
4, 1917; Sixteenth Receiving Battalion, Camp Pike, May 10, 1919, to. 
date of discharge; due travel pay to Marshall, Ark. 


The other applicant had no military service. He stayed at 
home and held a good job while this young man went to war. 

The political machinery by which postmasters are selected in 
Arkansas is by permitting the Republican county central com- 
mittee to name the candidate, and the Post Office Department 
follows that procedure universally. In the selection of the post- 
master at this place the committee met, and I have the affidavits 
of a majority of them swearing that they voted for Mr. 
Mathews. They destroyed the ballots; they would not give him 
an opportunity to have the matter reinvestigated; and he offers 
here the affidavits of a majority of the committee, who swear 
that they voted for him in the committee meeting. 

The Civil Service Commission tried to disqualify Mr. 
Mathews because they said he violated the law by reason of 
the fact that he had paid a taxi fare for one of the committee. 
It was so asinine that even the Civil Service Commission had 
to abandon that contention. But what is happening in Ar- 
kansas, as far as I know, is that every ex-service man is being 
discriminated against. Notwithstanding the fact that the law 
provides that he shall have the advantage, they are actually 
penalizing in every instance the man who wore his country's 
uniform, 

Here is a young man who served overseas, engaged in most of 
the major operations of our Army, stands at the top of the list 
as an applicant, and he is cheated in a committee convention, 
all of which facts are known to the authorities; and yet they 
recommend, over this record, that the other man shall be post- 
master ! 

I ask unanimous consent to include all of this matter in the 
RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


SEMINOLE, OKLA., January 26, 1930. 


Without objection, it is so 


Hon. T. N. CARAWAY, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dwar Sig: Hereto attached you will please find a copy of the affidavits 
made by the committeemen and Mr. J. C. Evans, chairman of the 
committee. 

I have had a letter from the Civil Service Commission since writing 
you last week, stating that I violated a certain act by paying a taxi 
$6 for bringing a committeeman, Elmer Drewry, to the meeting on 
March 30, 1929. If this charge is all there is between me and the 
post office, seems to me that a small charge like that could be over- 
come. Mr. Caraway, if you can get this position for me, I will always 
feel obligated to you, any time I can assist you, politically or person- 
ally, should I ever have a chance, 

Very truly yours, 
LEONARD MATHEWS, 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy, ss: 

We, the undersigned members of the Republican central committee 
of Searcy County, Ark., hereby state upon oath that upon the last or 
fifth ballot taken in our meeting held at Marshall Ark., March 30, 
1929, to select a postmaster at Marshall that we yoted for Leonard 
Mathews. 

W. H. Sutterfield, A. C. Horn (by proxy), J. M. Mason, E. D. 
Harrell, John Blackwell, Carl Nichols, Dan Garrison (proxy 
for Albert Arnold), C. B. Taylor, W. J. McDaniel (by 
proxy). 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 3rd day of April, 1929. 

[Ska J Sam Brain, Clerk. 

By Leonard MATHEWS, 
Deputy Clerk. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy, ss: 
J. C. Evans, after being sworn, states: My name is J. C. Evans, my 
post-office address is Snowball, Ark. I am chairman of the Republican 
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central committee and presided over the meeting held at Marshall, 
March 30, 1920, where the committee was called to indorse applicants 
for the postmaster at Marshall, and while the count showed on the 
fifth ballot 15 votes for W. G. Fendley and 14 for Leonard Mathews, an 
error was made, and I have before me affidavits from members of the 
committee who voted for Leonard Mathews, and as chairman I would 
have voted for Mr. Mathews in case of a tie vote, and that is what 
happened, had they been correctly counted. The vote by the com- 
mittee was a tie, and I feel that the indorsement should go to Mr. 
Mathews. I requested Mr. W. F. Ellis, member of the State committee 
from Searcy County, to withhold action until the members could be 
canvassed to determine how the vote was cast. The ballots were 
destroyed after the committee adjourned. The secretary of the county 
committee was a Fendley partisan, I think that Mr. Mathews should 
have the Indorsement of the county central committee, and withdraw 
the indorsement signed by myself as chairman and U. M. Sutterfield, 
as secretary, and ask a square deal. 
J. C. Evans. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this the 2d day of April, 1929. 
[smaL,.] Sam Brain, Clerk. 
By LEONARD MATHEWS, 
Deputy Clerk. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy, 88: 

We, the undersigned members of the Republican County Central Com- 
mittee of Searcy County, Ark., hereby state upon oath that upon the 
fifth or last ballot taken in our meeting held at Marshall, Ala., to select 
a postmaster at Marshall, that we voted for Leonard Mathews, 

C. G. RAGLAND, 

C. R. Radtaxo (by proxy). 
S. W. SUTTRRFIELD, 

H. G. Trence. 

R. R. Jonxsox, 

Sam GRIFFIN. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of April, 1929, 

(stan. J Sam Brain, Clerk. 

By LEONARD MATHEWS, Deputy Clerk. 


SEMINOLE, OKLA., January 19, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dran Sin: On January 26, 1929, three other men and I took an ex- 
amination for the post office at Marshall, Ark. Two of those fellows 
have been eliminated, leaving Mr. W. G. Fendley and I in the contest. 
On March 30, 1929, the county central committee of Searcy County met, 
and on the last ballot, by the count, Mr. Fendley received 15 votes 
out of the 30. I received 14 votes. After the vote was taken and the 
count was made, I talked to the committeemen and they told me they 
bad all voted, and 15 of them made affidavits that they voted for me. 
U. M. Sutterfield, secretary of committee, kept the count and was for 
Fendley, and in less than 10 minutes after the count he burned those 
ballots, Hereto attached you will please find a copy of my discharge 
in evidence of my service. I gave up a good business when I went to 
the Army and lost heavily. On the examination Mr. Fendley and I 
were only 2 per cent apart, He had no loss by serving his country. 
I am broke, away from home working for wages. Mr. Fendley is at 
home with his family; has a good job with the Conoco Oil Co. and a 
good bank account In the First State Bank at Marshall, Ark. He 
doesn't need It (the office). I do, and want your assistance in my be- 
half. A copy of the affidavits mentioned above is in the office of the 
Kirst Assistant Postmaster General, 

An indorsement of the county officials and business men of Marshall 
is in the office of the Civil Service Commission; also an affidavit that 
I did not buy or ask anyone to buy a vote for me. Anything you will 
do for me will be appreciated by me and 80 per cent of the patrons 
of the office, and I will always feel under obligation to you. 

Very truly yours, 
LRONARD MATHEWS. 


HONORABLE DISCHARGE FROM THE UNITED STATES ARMY 


To all whom it may concern: 

This is to certify that Leonard Mathews, 1592816, unassigned; last 
assigned, Company D, One hundred and fifty-first Machine Gun Bat- 
talion, the United States Army, as a testimonial of honest and faithful 
service, is hereby honorably discharged from the military service of the 
United States by reason of demobilization, convenience of Government, 
per letter A. G. O., November 30, 1918. 

Sald Leonard Mathews was born in Snowball, in the State of Arkan- 
sas. When enlisted be was 28}§ years of age and by occupation a 
liveryman, He had brown eyes, black hair, dark complexion, and was 
D feet 9 inches in height. 

Aiven under my band at Camp Pike, Ark., this 15th day of May, 1919. 

M. L. CRIMMINS, 
Major, United States Infantry, Commanding. 
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ENLISTMENT RECORD 


Name: Leonard Mathews. Grade: Private, first class, 

Inducted : September 3, 1917, at Marshall, Ark. 

Serving in first enlistment period at date of discharge. 

Prior service: None. 

Noncommissioned officer: Never. 

Marksmanship, gunner qualification or rating: No practice. 

Horsemanship: Not mounted. 

Battles, engagements, skirmishes, expeditions: Chateau Thierry, July 
23 to August 9, 1918; St. Mihiel, September 11 to 28, 1918; Argonne, 
October 5 to November 11, 1918; army of occupation, November 12 to 
April 27, 1918; American Expeditionary Forces, June 7, 1918, to April 
26, 1919. 

Knowledge of any vocation: Liveryman. 

Wounds received in service: None. 

Physical condition when discharged: Good. 

Triple typhoid prophylaxis completed September 18, 1917. 

Paratyphoid prophylaxis completed October 5, 1917. 

Married or single: Single. 

Character: Excellent. 

Remarks: No A. W. O. L. No absence from duty under G. O. 45, 
W. D., 1914. M. G. Co., 345 Inf., Camp Pike, Ark, Sept. 4, 1917. 
10th Rec. Bu., Camp Pike, May 10, 1919, to date of discharge. Due 
travel pay to Marshall, Ark. 

Signature of soldier: Leonard Mathews, 

Marvin Koren, 
Capt., U. S. Inf., Commanding Cas. Det. 16 Reo. Bn, 162 D. B. 


The foregoing honorable discharge and enlistment record admitted to 
record in this office on the 12th day of April, 1921. 
Lzonanp Matuews, Clerk. 


STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy: 

I, Sam Blair, county and circuit clerk and ex officio recorder within 
and for the county aforesaid, do hereby certify that the above and fore- 
going is a true and correct copy of record of discharges “A,” page 27 
thereof. Witness my hand and seal this 16th day of January, 1930. 

(smau.] Sam Brain, Clerk. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I desire to serve notice now 
that while I am not trying to Interfere with the control of 
the patronage in my State—I am not asking for anything; I 
am willing that the party in power shall have it—I have re- 
solved that I am going to put the fact in the Recorp every time 
they discriminate against an ex-service man. This is a positive 
discrimination; tactics were used that werg not honorable; 
all of which is known to the Civil Service Commission and to 
the appointing power. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for just 
a minute? 

Mr. CARAWAY. 

Mr. BLACK. 


I yield. 
I do not understand that we have vote! on 
that nomination to-day; have we? 


Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, no! 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. This is a nomination that 
was received to-day. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I simply want to have the record made. 

Mr. BLACK. It has not been reported from a committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Oh, yes; it has. It has been reported from 
the committee. 

Mr. BLACK. And has been voted on? 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; it has not yet been voted on. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Let the Chair say to the 
Senator from Arkansas that there are no nominations for the 
State of Arkansas on the calendar. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I beg pardon, then. I thought the nomi- 
nation was reported out. I know it came in. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I desire to suggest to the 
Senator from Arkansas that a fight was made by the senior 
Senator from Montana [Mr. WatsH] in a case where a simi- 
lar situation existed. It was stated here at that time that 
it was simply a rule of the department that gave this credit 
to ex-service men. I insisted that there was a statute to that 
effect. The Senator from Arkansas looked it up and found the 
statute and read it to the Senate; and when the discrimination 
was shown, clearly and distinctly, the Senate beat the con- 
firmation of the man whose name was sent in. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am not engaging in any war over confir- 
mations. I just wanted to call attention now to the fact, and 
have the Recorp show it, that if we may believe these people 
on oath the unsuccessful candidate had a majority of the votes 
in the committee; but the clerk, who was the partisan of one 
of the candidates, reported the result the other way. 

There are the affidavits, for whatever they are worth. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The facts in the matter of 
the appointment are, let the Chair state 

Mr. CARAWAY. I know what they are. 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. That to-day the nomination 
of Mr. Fendley to be postmaster at Marshall, Ark., was received 
and has been referred to the committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I realize that. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. With the permission of the 
Senator from Arkansas, the Chair will instruct that the papers 
filed by him be printed in the Recorp and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Very well. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, in the post-office nomina- 
tions I ask that No. 1998 go over. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, No. 1998, 
being the nomination of George B. Black to be postmaster at 
Comanche, Tex., will go over. 

Without objection, the remaining nominations of postmasters 
upon the calendar will be confirmed en bloc, and without 
objection, the President will be notified of the confirmations this 

ay made. 

The Senate resumed legislative session. 

PETITION OF PATIENTS AT UNITED STATES VETERANS’ HOSPITAL 
NO. 93, LEGION, TEX., AND OTHERS 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
to have printed in the Recorp a memorial from certain patients 
at United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 93, Legion, Tex., and 
members of the Louis Halphen Post, No. 379, of the American 
Legion. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. . 
The memorial is as follows: 


We, patients at the United States Veterans“ Hospital No. 93, Legion, 
Tex, or members of the Louis Halphen Post, No. 379, the American 
Legion, veterans of the Army, Navy, or Marine Corps who have 
served their country in time of need, urge our legislative representa- 
tives in Washington to use their influence to secure the enactment of 
any legislation indorsed by the national convention of the American 
Legion, but particularly desire that our representatives use every 
effort in behalf of the following proposals: 

1. That dependents—whether wife, children, or parents—of noncom- 
pensated veterans of the World War who receive hospitalization under 
section 202, paragraph 10, of the World War veterans’ act, as amended, 
be granted a dependency allowance so that these dependents may have 
some financial income, such allowance to continue during the period of 
hospitalization while the status of noncompensation continues; 

2. That the World War veterans’ act be amended to advance the date 
of presumption of service connection of tuberculosis and other diseases 
now covered under the act from January 1, 1925, to at least January 
1, 1930; 

8. Tkat the adjusted compensation service certificate of any veteran 
who is rated 25 per cent permanently disabled, whether service con- 
nected or not, be held to have matured by reason of such permanent 
disability and the holder be held entitled to receive the full face value 
thereof in a lump sum or in installments, as he may choose; 

4. That service-connected hospitalized cases who have secured maxi- 
mum hospital benefit may be discharged to their homes with an added 
allowance for maintenance. 

Hollis C. White, A. Schwart, Chester W. Henke, G. W. Alsbrooks, 
John S. Van Berg, W. G. Garrett, jr., L. D. Garrett, Scott Schreiner, 
Erle Denton, Harry A. Powell, Joe A. Harris, C. H. Johnston, Ben 
Surber, Wm. J. Franke, W. E. Hahn, B. C. Mathis, J. F. Stallings, 
Hal Peterson, B. M. Forman, Walter Slusher, Lee W. Montgomery, 
Claude Payne, John Gibson, Charles L. Mann, C. F. Luckemeyer, Wm. 
J. Tonjes, J. F. Schadd, W. F. Tamplin, W. A. Ruark, Ray E. Young, 
IEwd. Borth, Chas. Grace, J. E. Jorrell, Vernan Heipp, L. D. Lopp, 
F. J. Quirk, A. Brandt, W. J. Bartholomew, E. W. Luke, R. M. Palmer, 
Arthur F. O. Ðvans, Malcolm D. Guill, D. E. Sutton, J. d. Hefer- 
man, J. W. Converse, James A. Franks, I. A. Headd, Manley Wilbarn, 
E. H. Coleman, L. Rickels, A. T. Carrington, Doug Gilmore, A. D. 
Flatt, Uriah Hallmark, A. D. Wallace, L. H. Schult, R. L. Horst- 
mann, Gustaf Ellison, F. S. Nickle, Bert Lipe, John F. Craig, H. G. 
Watson, Oscar F. Moore, R. T. Meader, Percy Taylor, M. R. 
McDonald, L. G. Simmons, John W. Smith, F. M. Tullogs, 
E. H. McBride, Benj. Labuke, W. A. Simmons, J. L. 
Fox, J. C. Crane, H. W. Stuart, J. P. Nisbett, Joseph Lee, 
Charles W. Lindley, Adolph Gallegos, Vernon Owen, J. W. Parker, D. L. 
Watkins, . B. Henry, Alex Allen, M. K. Norris, Frank A. Collier, 
Henry Logue, Marvin V. Maxwell, Theodore E. Clark. Stephen R. 
Markleski, A. T. Digby, G. K. Anderson, W. A. Gill, Joseph Marx, 
Clinton Smith, W. Y. Sheppard, jr., Caral E. Garrett, George D. McCain, 
Freeman Happy, Charles P. Bibb, Ewing A. Green, F. L. Byers, Roy 
Hanna, S. S. Pearson, Herman Forkalson, James H. Palmer, George E. 
Ard, Fred S. Burnett, H. W. Wilson, E. T. Holder, G. O. Moore, Fred 
H. Caleman, E. D. Denton, Hoffman, W. B. Strange, C. W. Henderson, 
L. O. Geister, Henry S. Moore, Dick Johnson, John Savage, W. S. Rag- 
land, John W. McClure, James M. Stansbury, J. A. Day, T. J. Linnehan, 
J. E. Jackson, N. W. Sharp, Kirk C. Payne, George Ryan, Douglas 
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McAfee, C. F. Stehr, Richard E. Hosey, Elmer S. Killough, Walter 
Standridge, John A. Fairchild, J. G. Mansfield, J. D. Hight, William A. 
Sheffield, W. R. Sullivan, Park Ryan, J. L. Fitch, Raymond Brysch, 
William Key, Hiram Savoy, John G. Barham, Troy Watts, R. Watson, 
D. J. Nugent, Clarence Lormand, Archie L. Smith, G. C. Mitchell, Daniel 
Willey, Thomas H. Quyram, Jesse D. Gracy, W. T. Greer, T. A. Mayo, Joe 
Moss, G. Monenti, Hunt G. Smith, Robert L. Moses, Haley H. Corcoran, 
Filbert Smith, H. C. Carroll, S. Goodman, D. L. Hart, S. E. Fox, H. B. 
Myers, R. D. Hill, T. J. Vaness, Ras Harris, B. C. Lipscomb, B. E. 
Stinnett, Henry L. Williams, Clarence Hansen, W. C. Ladd, Ed Brown, 
Curry Lavell, Raymond B. Woody, Samuel S. Burch, R. E. Patrick, 
Carl N. Woodyear, Jesse Carroll Hanes, G. F. Jones, Carl F. Niemeier, 
Forest G. Miller, Louis D. Wade, Wilbur R. Benefiel, J. M. Bennett, 
W. Cunniff, R. E. Busby, C. Atwood, Haskell Boyd, John Henderson, 
Ben Wilson, Edw. J. McMahon, Harry J. Parent, Hugh Brown, Sam 
H. Kaufman, C. E. Long, L. A. Hazel, R. M. Griffith, M. M. King, C. X. 
Watson, A. Robertson, C. A. Houlihan, H. E. Kilgore, W Ashcroft, 
David Hart, V. E. Lanfroncone, J. B. Inman, Charles H. Bayes, C. E. 
Dugdale, Wm. R. Bartlett, T. F. Mills, J. L. Farmer, L. J. Garmany, 
W. 8. Ault, F. E. Craig, E. O. Sayer, F. C. Scheideman, V. C. Jordan, 
Leslie C. Moore, William D. Lee, Lem Raitdutt, C. W. Lamar, W. E. Grif- 
fin, R. McFarland, John D. Woody, Jesse Croom, G. E. Lempe, P. H. Bal- 
lard, C. Devot, Thomas J. Smith, P. A. Betros, Raymand Fields, Anzelm 
Sprencel, John T. Smith, jr., E. B. Kesner, C. L. McClellan, Fred Graham, 
R. H. Thompson, R. O. Chandler, H. G. Belser, J. N. Meadows, 
Romulus Genen, H. A. Stockton, J. H. Neilon, Joe C. Dearing, 
John D. Anthony, Jesse L. Jacks, H. H. Brady, Jennings Payne, 
James A. Eason, Oran C. Pritchard, Thomas E. Robin, Elmo C. 
Hancock, A. D. Sample, F. T. Brett, John W. Burstrom, Z. M. Sig, 
James Howard, R. L. McManus, Thomas H. Fox, Amado Casares, jr., 
Zack Langford, Joe Meyer, David S. Gillespie, Oscar Hackley, J. R. 
Honaker, J. O. Waide, W. K. Emerson, S. H. Gilbert, John J. Smyth, Wil- 
liam Clark, Leonard A. Wilson, E. G. Cunningham, Chap. J. K. Ridgway, 
E. L. Williamson, Roy J. Sullivan, B. Phinizy, John W. Freeman, 
John S. Goble, T. T. Hamblen, V. M. Etter, R. E. Rogers, Orvis 
Burchard, Fred H. Flaugher, Roy F. Hartman, Henry E. Moore, S. 0. 
Alexander, J. M. Wilson, W. E. Burke, Jim Huitt, J. E. Humphrey. 
Terrell B. Durrum, Jesse B. Griffin, Jerry L. Ellis, Perry A. Allen, 
G. L. Neyland, Anthony Tomassette, Ronald E. Mullins, Lon C. Macon, 
H. W. Chamberlain, L. V. Crocker, J. D. Childress, Fred A. Smith, 
James Rogers, James Wallace, G. P. Davis, Wm. Hendrix, James E. 
Tarpley, Martin L. Olson, W. E. Reiling, T. J. Wadsworth, George T. 
Dwyer, J. H. Hale, Louis Camden, Ernest Hill, James M. Brittain, 
Frank D. Sheffield, I. Margolis, L. R. Hicks, Asabel O. Harrah, Paul 
F. Pierce, D. E. McLeod, C. A. Watters, L. G. Brewer, W. A. Bounds, 
Jesse R. Gray, John Smotek, Leonard U. Hardin, Blake O. Bledsoe, Allie 
E. Sheets, J. A. Louaillies, Peter Gost, Walter W. Clark, E. A. Knetsch, 
George L. Taylor. 
RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 39 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Hæecutive nominations received by the Senate January 31 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 


Charles B. Rugg, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Attorney 
General, vice Herman J. Galloway, resigned. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Fred C. Wetmore, of Michigan, to be United States attorney, 
western district of Michigan, to succeed Edward J. Bowman, 
whose term expires February 16, 1930. 


APPOINTMENT, BY TRANSFER, REGULAR ARMY 
TO ORDNANCE DEPARTMENT 


First Lieut. George Dewey Rogers, Infantry (detailed in 
Ordnance Department), with rank from February 12, 1924. 


PROMOTION IN THE ARMY 
To be captain 
First Lieut. Aubrey Hornsby, Air Corps, from January 27, 
1930. 


To be first lieutenants 
Second Lieut. Martin Frank Hass, Infantry, from January 24, 
1930. 
Second Lieut. Cornelius Walter Cousland, Air Corps, from 
January 27, 1930. 


MEDICAL CORPS 
To be major 
Capt. Brooke Dodson, Medical Corps, from January 25, 1930. 
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PostTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


George W. Graves to be postmaster at Russellville, Ala., in 
place of G. W. Graves. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Robert Patterson to be postmaster at Selma, Ala., in place 
of Robert Patterson. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 15, 1930. 

ARKANSAS 

William G. Fendley to be postmaster at Marshall, Ark., in 
place of A. M. Wood. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 29, 1928. 

James M. Merrick to be postmaster at Morrilton, Ark., in 
place of J. Q. Skipper, resigned. 

CALIFORNIA 

Charles B. Melville to be postmaster at Fort Bragg, Calif., 
in place of W. W. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 17, 1928. 

Spencer Briggs to be postmaster at Oleum, Calif., in place 
of Spencer Briggs. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Edith B. Smith to be postmaster at Patton, Calif., in place 
of E. B. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Elmer G. Crofts to be postmaster at Penryn, Calif., in place 
of E. G. Crofts. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

George C. Gianola to be postmaster at Pescadero, Calif., in 
place of G. C. Gianola. Ineumbent's commission expires Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

Janet D. Watson to be postmaster at Tahoe, Calif., in place 
of J. D. Watson. Incumbents commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Loring N. Kirk to be postmaster at Upland, Calif., in place 
of L. N. Kirk. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 
1930. 

COLORADO 

Elizabeth M. Kroll to be postmaster at Castle Rock, Colo., in 
place of E. M. Kroll. Incumbent's commission expires February 
27, 1930. 

Juan R. Valdez to be postmaster at San Luis, Colo., in place 
of J. R. Valdez. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
28, 1930. 

Roy Hodges to be postmaster at Springfield, Colo., in place of 
Roy Hodges. Incumbent’s commission expires February 4, 1930. 

CONNECTICUT 


Harlan G. Hills to be postmaster at Fast Hampton, Conn., 
in place of H. G. Hills, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 26, 1930. 

DELAWARE 

Napoleon B. Register to be postmaster at Lewes, Del., in 
place of N. B. Register. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 4, 1930. 

FLORIDA 

Eva R. Vaughn to be postmaster at Century, Fla., in place 
of E. R. Vaughn. Incumbent’s commission expired January 25, 
1930. 

Lawrence P. Abney to be postmaster at City Point, Fla., in 
place of L. P. Abney. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1928. 

Nellie J. P. Browning to be potsmaster at East Palatka, Fla., 
in place of L. L. Hatch, resigned. 

John II. Hildreth to be postmaster at Live Oak, Fla., in place 
of J. H. Hildreth. Ineumbent's commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

James L. Richbourg to be postmaster at Laurelhill, Fla., in 
place of J. L. Richbourg. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Gerben M. DeVries to be postmaster at New Port Richey, Fla., 
in place of G. M. DeVries. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Flora E. Burks to be postmaster at Ocoee, Fla., in place of 
F. E. Burks. Incumbent’s commission expired December 28, 
1928. 

Eloise Marcy to be postmaster at Penney Farms, Fla. Office 
became presidential July 1, 1928. 

Clyde Bland to be postmaster at Pompano, Fla., in place of 
Clyde Bland. Incumbent’s commission expired January 20, 1930. 

Bonnie B. Wilson to be postmaster at Sneads, Fla., in place 
of B. B. Wilson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Lonie M. Watkins to be postmaster at Webster, Fla., in place 
of L. M. Watkins, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929, 
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Jerry M. Sullivan to be postmaster at Winter Garden, Fla., in 
place of J. M. Sullivan. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

Arthur H. Fuller to be postmaster at Altamonte Springs, Fla., 
in place of A. H. Fuller. Incumbent's commission expired March 
1, 1928. 

GEORGIA 

Carlos C. Hartley to be postmaster at Alamo, Ga., in place of 
Mazie Brett, removed. 

William T. Kitchens to be postmaster at Mitchell, Ga., in place 
of V. A. Snider. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1929. 

IDAHO 

Lowell H. Merriam to be postmaster at Grace, Idaho, in place 
of L. H. Merriam. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Francis M. Winters to be postmaster at Montpelier, Idaho, in 
place of F. M. Winters. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 8, 1930. 

Wells McEntire to be postmaster at Preston, Idaho, in place 
of Wells McEntire. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
15, 1930. 

Percy E. Ellis to be postmaster at Stites, Idaho, in place of 
P. E. Ellis. Incumbent’s commission expires February 27, 1930. 

Joseph O. McComb to be postmaster at Troy, Idaho, in place 
of J. O. McComb, Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

ILLINOIS 

Howard B. Mayhew to be postmaster at Bradford, III., in 
place of H. B. Mayhew. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Fred Wilson to be postmaster at Broughton, III., in place of 
Fred Wilson. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Howard A. Hammer to be postmaster at Buda, II., in place of 
H. A. Hammer. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

Otto W. J. Henrich to be postmaster at Des Plaines, III., in 
place of O. W. J. Henrich. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 15, 1930. 

Peter Thomsen to be postmaster at Fulton, III., in place of 
Peter Thomsen. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

Bruce C. Krugh to be postmaster at Homer, III., in place of 
B. C. Krugh. Incumbent's commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Lora Johnston to be postmaster at Hudson, III., in place of 
Lora Johnston. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Guy R. Correll to be postmaster at Hutsonyille, III., in place 
of G. R. Correll. Incumbents commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Elza F. Gorrell to be postmaster at Newton, III., in place of 
E. F. Gorrell. Incumbent's commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Herbert L. Rawlins to be postmaster at Thomson, III., in 
place of H. L. Rawlins. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Robert Murphy to be postmaster at Tilden, III., in place of 
Robert Murphy. Incumbent's commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

John R. Marshall to be postmaster at Torkville, III., in place 
of W. C. Ohse, resigned. 

INDIANA 


Avery C. Phipps to be postmaster at Elwood, Ind., in place 
of W. A. Lewis, deceased. 
IOWA 


be postmaster at Clarksville, Iowa, in 
Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 


Miller C. Rhoads to 
place of M. C. Rhoads. 
uary 13, 1930. 

Benjamin A. Brown 
place of B. A. Brown. 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Harry E. Frantz to be postmaster at Winthrop, Iowa, in place 
of H. E. Frantz. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1930. 


to be postmaster at Colfax, Iowa, in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


KANSAS 


Ezra D. Bolinger to be postmaster at Bucklin, Kans., in place 
of E. D. Bolinger. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

Maggie Dowell to be postmaster at Gaylord, Kans., in place 
of Maggie Dowell. Incumbent's commission expires February 
6, 1930. 
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Daniel O. Edwards to be postmaster at Hazelton, Kans., in 
place of D. O. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 18, 1930. 

Florence Murray to be postmaster at Isabel, Kans., in place 
of C. T. Murray, resigned. 

Ernest Toomey to be postmaster at Neodesha, Kans., in place 
of Ernest Toomey. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Joseph H. Andrews to be postmaster at Overbrook, Kans., 
in place of J. H. Andrews. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

KENTUCKY 

Effie S. Basham to be postmaster at Leitchfield, Ky., in place 
of E. S. Basham. Ineumbent’s commission expired December 
15, 1929, 

Samuel N. Sinkhorn to be postmaster at Stamping Ground, 
Ky.. in place of S. P. Willis. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 30, 1929. 

Halliday M. Ricketts to be postmaster at Covington, Ky., in 
place of G. A. Seilor, deceased. 


MAINE 


Ellsworth D. Curtis to be postmaster at West Paris, Me., 
in place of E. D. Curtis. Incumbent's commission expires 
February 26, 1930. 

MARYLAND 


Fred R. Tucker to be postmaster at Forest Hill, Md., in place 
of F. R. Tucker. Incumbent’s commission expired January 30, 
1930. 

Lillie M. Pierce to be postmaster at Glyndon, Md., in place 
of L. M. Pierce. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Frances R. Clayton to be postmaster at Overlea, Md., in place 
of Anna Novy, resigned. 

MASSACHUSETTS 


Wilmur B. Brown to be postmaster at Harvard, Mass., in 
place of W. B. Brown. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 1, 1930. 

William F. Runnells to be postmaster at Newburyport, Mass., 
in place of W. F. Runnells. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 1, 1930. 

Charlotte L. Parker to be postmaster at Osterville, Mass., in 
place of C. L. Parker. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 1, 1930. 

Lewis H. Bradford to be postmaster at Shirley, Mass., in place 
of L. H. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
7, 1930. 

William H. Pierce to be postmaster at Winchendon, Mass., 
in place of W. H. Pierce. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 20, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 

Jesse R. Phillips to be postmaster at Auburn, Mich., in place 
of J. R. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Ben H. Davis to be postmaster at Edwardsburg, Mich., in 
place of B. H. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expires Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

MINNESOTA 

John Oberg to be postmaster at Deerwood, Minn., in place 
of John Oberg. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930. 

Matilda Blodgett to be postmaster at Ghent, Minn., in place 
of Matilda Blodgett. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 18, 1929. 

Henry W. Koehler to be postmaster at Hector, Minn., in place 
of H. W. Koehler, Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

Olive O. Dahl to be postmaster at Pine River, Minn., in place 
of O. O. Dahl. Incumbent's commission expired January 21, 
1930. 5 

Laurence A. Weston to be postmaster at Waubun, Minn., in 
place of L. A. Weston. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

Anton Levandosky to be postmaster at Williams, Minn., in 
place of Anton Levandosky. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 21, 1930. 

MISSISSIPPI 

Bonnie H. Curd to be postmaster at Pace, Miss., in place of 
R. C. Malone. Incumbent's commission expired March 3, 1929. 

Elizabeth Collier to be postmaster at Shaw, Miss., in place 
of K. R. Latimer. Incumbent’s commission expired March 2, 
1929. 

Emma D. Barkley to be postmaster at State Line, Miss., in 
place of H. M. Burch, removed. 
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Alexander Yates to be postmaster at Utica, Miss., in place of 
Alexander Yates, Incumbent’s commission expired January 5, 
1930. 

_ MISSOURI 

Roy B. Woods to be postmaster at Bernie, Mo., in place of 
R. B. Woods. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 1930. 

Ruby W. Benecke to be postmaster at Brunswick, Mo., in place 
of R. W. Benecke. Incumbent's commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Luther P. Dove to be postmaster at Cabool, Mo., in place of 
L. P. Dove. Incumbent’s commission expires February 23, 1930. 

Raymond E. Miller to be postmaster at Carl Junction, Mo., 
in place of R. E. Miller. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Raiph D. Stonner to be postmaster at Chamois, Mo., in place 
of R. D. Stonner. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Edwin S. Brown to be postmaster at Edina, Mo., in place of 
E. S. Brown. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 1930. 

William F. Haywood to be postmaster at Ellington, Mo., in 
place of W. F. Haywood. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Rose C. Geyer to be postmaster at Graham, Mo., in place of 
R. C. Geyer. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 1930. 

William E. Fuson to be postmaster at Hartville, Mo., in place 
of W. E. Fuson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

Paul P. Bradley to be postmaster at Leeton, Mo., in place of 
P. P. Bradley. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

William F. Crigler to be postmaster at Nevada, Mo., in place 
of W. F. Crigler. Incumbent's commission expires February 
6. 1930. 

Arthur B. Calame to be postmaster at Niangua, Mo., in place 
of A. B. Calame. Incumbent's commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

John F. Hamby to be postmaster at Noel, Mo., in place of 
J. F. Hamby. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

Ruth E. McCormick to be postmaster at Reeds Spring, Mo., 
in place of R. E. McCormick. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 6, 1930. 

Evelyn S. Culp to be postmaster at Rocky Comfort, Mo., in 
place of E. S. Culp. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Milton Wilhelm to be postmaster at Seligman, Mo., in place 
of Milton Wilhelm. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Junius M. Bryant to be postmaster at Strafford, Mo., in 
place of J. M. Bryant. Incumbent's commission expires Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

James Z. Spearman to be postmaster at Tuscumbia, Mo., in 
place of J. Z. Spearman. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Isaac M. Galbraith to be postmaster at Walker, Mo., in place 
of I. M. Galbraith Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

John Black to be postmaster at Washburn, Mo., in place of 
John Black. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 1930. 

Edwin McKinley to be postmaster at Wheaton, Mo., in place 
of Edwin McKinley. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
6, 1930. 

Ben J. Drymon to be postmaster at Willow Springs, Mo., in 
place of B. J. Drymon. Incumbent's commission expires Feb- 
ruary 23, 1930. 

NEBRASKA 

May T. Douglass to be postmaster at Callaway, Nebr., in 
place of M. T. Douglass. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 16, 1929. 

Elizabeth G. Mendenhall to be postmaster at Grant, Nebr., 
in place of J. S. Myers, deceased. 

Elizabeth Mohr to be postmaster at Kilgore, Nebr., in place 
of Elizabeth Mohr. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

Ralph R. Brosius to be postmaster at Valentine, Nebr., in 
place of R. R. Brosius. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. 

NEVADA 

Dora E. Kappler to be postmaster at Carlin, Nev., in place 
of D. E. Kappler. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
28, 1930. 

NEW HAMPSHIRE 

Lloyd S. Emerson to be postmaster at Contoocook, N. H., 
in place of L. S. Emerson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 


1930 


NEW JERSEY 

Bertha A. Chittick to be postmaster at Old Bridge, N. J., in 
place of B. A. Chittick. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 18, 1930. 

] NEW YORK 

Sheldon D. Clark to be postmaster at Bath, N. X., in place 
of S. D. Clark. Incumbent’s commission expires February 4, 
1930, 

Rupert M. Gates to be postmaster at Bolton Landing, N. Y., 
in place of R. M. Gates. Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 
uary 29, 1930. 

Richard Bullwinkle to be postmaster at Central Valley, N. X., 
in place of Richard Bullwinkle. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pires February 6, 1930. 

Gladys W. North to be postmaster at Chazy, N. X., in place of 
G. W. North. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Erastus Corning Davis to be postmaster at Fonda, N. X., in 
place of E. C. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
25, 1930. 

Fred H. Bacon to be postmaster at Franklinville, N. 
place of F. H. Bacon. 
25, 1980. 

Fred F. Hawley to be postmaster at Lake George, N. 
place of F. F. Hawley. 
ruary 4, 1930, 

Fletcher B. Brooks to be postmaster at Monroe, N. Y., in place 
of F. B. Brooks. Incumbent's commission expired January 25, 
1930. 

Roswell P. Blauvelt to be postmaster at New City, N. X., in 
place of R. P. Blauvelt. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Elmer J. Conklin to be postmaster at Poughkeepsie, N. X., in 
place of E. J. Conklin, Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Frank Wright to be postmaster at Salem, N. Y., in place of 
Frank Wright. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Herbert C. Smith to be postmaster at Warrensburg, N. Y., in 
place of Robert Murray. Incumbent's commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 


V., in 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


V., in 
Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 


NORTH CAROLINA 

Albert Z. Jarman to be postmaster at Richlands, N. C., in 
place of A. Z. Jarman. Incumbent's commission expires Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

John T. Benbow to be postmaster at Winston-Salem, N. C., in 
place of J. T. Benbow. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 15, 1930. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Myron T. Davis to be postmaster at Lisbon, N. Dak., in place 
of M. T. Davis. Incumbent’s commission expired January 6, 
1930. 

Orpha B. Wells to be postmaster at Robinson, N. Dak., in 
place of W. F. Legler, resigned. 

OHIO 

Carl M. Mott to be postmaster at Garrettsville, Ohio, in place 
of C. O. Judd, deceased, 

French Crow to be postmaster at Marion, Ohio, in place of 
French Crow. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

Earl Augustine to be postmaster at Montpelier, Ohio, in place 
of Enri Augustine, Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 
1930. i 

Lester E. Whitehead to be postmaster at Westerville, Ohio, in 
place of M. E. Lee, removed. 

John R. Williams to be postmaster at College Corner, Ohio, in 
place of J. R. Williams. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

OKLAHOMA 

R. Hawthorn Carpenter to be postmaster at Cromwell, Okla., 
in place of G. H. Passmore, removed. 

Elta H. Jayne to be postmaster at Edmond, Okla., in place of 
E. H. Jayne. Incumbent’s commission expired January 21, 
1930, 

William A. Kelley to be postmaster at Marshall, Okla., in place 
of W. A. Kelley. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

OREGON 

Guy E. Tex to be postmaster at Central Point, Oreg., in place 
ot G. E. Tex. Incumbents commission expires February 6, 1930. 

Albert M. Porter to be postmaster at Gaston, Oreg., in place 
of A. M. Porter. Incumbent’s commission expires February 6, 
1930. 
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Ruby O. Roberts to be postmaster at Ione, Oreg., in place of 
R. O. Roberts. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8. 
1930. 

William G. Smith to be postmaster at Mill City, Oreg., in 
place of W. G. Smith. Incumbent's commission expires .Febru- 
ary 6, 1930. 

John S. Sticha to be postmaster at Scio, Oreg., in place of 
J. S. Sticha. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 1930. 

Reber G. Allen to be postmaster at Silverton, Oreg., in place 
of R. G. Allen. Incumbent's commission expires February 6, 
1930. 

Tony D. Smith to be postmaster at Union, Oreg., in place of 
T. D. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 8, 1930. 
PENNSYLVANIA 

Charles E. Pass to be postmaster at Harrisburg, Pa., in place 
of C. E. Pass. Incumbent's commission expires February 1, 
1930. 

Jarl W. Hopkins to be postmaster at Leetsdale, Pa., in place 
of E. W. Hopkins. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

Fred J. Kintner to be postmaster at Mehoopany, Pa., in place 
of F. J. Kintner. Incumbent's commission expires February 16, 
1930, 

Charles H. Welch to be postmaster at Mount Union, Pa, 
in place of C. H. Welch. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 16, 1930. 

Lynnford K. Johnson to be postmaster at Riegelsville, Pa., 
in place of C. F. DeLabar, removed. 

Nell M. Hunt to be postmaster at St. Davids, Pa., in place 
of P. W. Hunt, resigned. 

Ira L. Humes to be postmaster at Tarentum, Pa., in place 
of I. L. Humes. Incumbents commission expired January 30, 
1930. 

RHODE ISLAND 


Albert J. Rene to be postmaster at West Warwick, R. L, in 
place of A. J. Rene. Incumbent’s commission expired February 
3, 1929. 

SOUTH CAROLINA 


S. T. Waldrop to be postmaster at Greer, S. C., in place of 
S. T. Waldrop. Incumbent's commission expired January 8, 
1930. 

David S. Pitman to be postmaster at Nichols, S. C., in place 
of D. S. Pitman. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1930. 

SOUTH DAKOTA 


William H. Nesbitt to be postmaster at McLaughlin, S. Dak., 
in place of G. A, DeWalt, resigned. 


THNNESSEE 


James E. Miller to be postmaster at Kingsport, Tenn., in 
place of J. E. Miller. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 

William J. Julian to be postmaster at Silver Point, Tenn., 
in place of W. J. Julian. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 26, 1930. 

Lawrence L. Linville to be postmaster at Waynesboro, Tenn., 
in place of R. C. Turman, resigned. 


TEXAS 


Mima Fessler to be postmaster at Bigwells, Tex., in place of 
S. L. Fessler, deceased. 

Mark A. Taylor to be postmaster at Bonham, Tex., in place 
of M. A. Taylor. Incumbent's commission expired January 13, 
1930. 

VIRGINIA 


Leslie M. Gary to be postmaster at Victoria, Va., in place of 
L. M. Gary. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1930. 

Henry M. Stowe to be postmaster at Bedford, Va., in place of 
T. W. Richardson, resigned. 


WASHINGTON 


Hugh Eldridge to be postmaster at Bellingham, Wash., in 
place of Hugh Eldridge. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 16, 1930. 

Frank A. McGovern to be postmaster at Concrete, Wash., in 
place of F. A. McGovern. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 8, 1930. 

Alfred U. Thompson to be postmaster at Everson, Wasb., in 
place of A. U. Thompson. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Elijah H. Nash to be postmaster at Friday Harbor, Wash., in 
place of E. H. Nash. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
8, 1930. 
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Adam L. Livingston to be postmaster at Mabton, Wash., in 
place of A. L. Livingston. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Bertha H. Welsh to be postmaster at Prescott, Wash., in place 
of Lloyd Purdy, resigned. 

Ira G. Allen to be postmaster at Pullman, Wash., in place of 
I. G. Allen. Inecumbent’s commission expires February 6, 1930. 

William L. Oliver to be postmaster at Rockford, Wash., in 
place of W. L. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

Elton J. O’Larey to be postmaster at White Bluffs, Wash., in 
place of E. J. O'Larey. Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 29, 1930. 

WEST VIRGINIA 

Chancellor L. Jones to be postmaster at Fairview, W. Va., 
in place of H. C. Tennant, resigned. 

Gilbert W. Smith to be postmaster at Middlebourne, W. Va., in 
place of G. W. Smith. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
21, 1930. 

Marshall C. Archer to be postmaster at Ripley, W. Va., in 
place of M. C. Archer. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 

WISCONSIN 

Clifford C. Bro to be postmaster at Aniwa, Wis., in place of 
©. C. Bro. Incumbent’s commission expired January 13, 1930. 

William H. Ware to be postmaster at Loganville, Wis., in 
place of W. H. Ware. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Rollyn Saunders to be postmaster at Oconte Falls, Wis., in 
place of Rollyn Saunders. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 8, 1980. 


John L. Heffernan to be postmaster at Wilton, Wis., in place | 


of J. L. Heffernan. 
18, 1930. 


Ineumbent’s commission expired January 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate January 31 (leg- 
islative day of January 6), 1930 
AMBASSADORS EXTRAORDINARY AND PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Fred Morris Dearing, to Peru. t 
Alexander P. Moore, to Poland. 
ENvoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 
Edward E. Brodie to Finland. 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
Donal F. MeGonigal. 
Vice CONSUL or CAREER 
Donal F. MeGonigal. 
FOREIGN SERVICE OFFICER, UNCLASSIFIED 
Donal F. MeGonigal. 
COLLECTOR or CUSTOMS 
Thomas L. Walker, district No. 42, Louisville, Ky. 
COMPTROLLERS OF CUSTOMS 
John J. Deane, district No. 28, San Francisco, Calif. 
Dwight Hall, district No. 4, Boston, Mass. 
SURVEYOR or CUSTOMS 
Frank B. W. Welch, district No. 1, Portland, Me. 
POSTMASTERS 
GEORGIA 
Robert L. Lovvorn, Bowdon. 
ILLINOIS 
Arthur H. Gross, Atwood. 
Roy J. Arseneau, Bourbonnais. 
William O. Baker, Christopher. 
Oscar L. Anderson, Cobden. 
Howard L. Scott, Fox Lake. 
Paul W. Gibson, Louisville. 
Albert L. Weible, New Athens. 
Carlysle Pemberton, Oakland. 
Elmer C. Nethery, Palestine. 
Albert R. Cooper, Pesotum. 
John B. Dillon, Sadorus. 
Rudolph Mueller, Sherrard. 
Norredden Cowen, Sorento, 
Norman A. Jay, Steeleville. 
LeRoy Howell, Ziegler. 
INDIANA 
Charles W. Culbertson, Brazil. 
Woodson E. Greenlee, Coatesville, 
Eimer L. McKnight, Fowler. 
Carl C. Davis, Ramsey. 
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IOWA 

Orien J. Perdue, Altoona. 
James H. Post, Carroll. 
Ralph H. Halloway, Churdan. 
Alfred Wright, Denison. 
Edwin J. Frisk, Des Moines. 
George L. Evans, Elma. 
Carrie H. Randall, Epworth. 
Fred A. Robinson, Estherville. 
Olger H. Raleigh, Graettinger. 
Emmet M. Henery, Grand Junction. 
Francis D. Winter, Hinton. 
Martin J. Severson, Jewell. 
Walter J. Overmyer, Lacona. 
Carl G. Austin, Line ville. 
mily L. Gibson, Reinbeck. 
Paul H. Harlan, Richland. 
Arthur E. Norton, Rowley. 
Leona B. Christensen, Swea City. 
Clarence W. Rowe, Vinton. 
Roy H. Bedford, What Cheer. 

KENTUCKY 
John P. Balee, Guthrie. 

MAINE 

Fred W. Preble, Bingham, 
Anatole L'Heureux, Chisholm. 
Malcolm B. Folsom, Greenville. 
Fremont A. Hunton, Readfield. 
Leo M. Cyr, Rockwood. 
Lemuel Rich, Sebago Lake. 
Eugene S. Thurston, South West Harbor. 
Joseph M. Gerrish, Winter Harbor. 


MINNESOTA 


Bernard McGrath, Barnesville. 
Coneetta Dal Vago Taraborelli, Buhl. 
Lambert J. Dols, Cologne. 

Chris N. Nesseth, Deer River. 
James C. Wilson, Grygla. 

Stanley A. Torgerson, Hawley. 
Axel P. Lofgren, Karlstad. 

Olof M. Groven, Mentor. 

Wilbert F. Ott, Nashwauk. 
William R. Gates, North St. Paul. 
John A. Fridgen, Parkers Prairie. 
Anna E. McDonald, Shevlin. 

John Jensen, Winger. 


MONTANA 


Elias O. Sorviek, Antelope. 
James F. Blenkner, Broadus. 
Carroll E. Griffin, Glendive. 
Kirby G. Hoon, Helena. 

John R. Stewart, Ingomar. 
Charles A. Worthing, Lambert. 
George W. Fenton, Laurel. 
Ralph E. Rorabeck, Lavina. 
Alfred S. Opheim, Opheim. 
John A. Bywaters, .Sandcoulee. 
Elbert L. Stackhouse, Thompson Falls. 


NEW JERSEY 


Helen Mylod, Glen Ridge. 
Alvin C. Stover, Pennington. 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Eva Smith, Columbus. 
NORTH DAKOTA 


Florence F. Davenport, Napoleon. 
OHIO 


Benson M. Harrison, Alexandria. 
William H. Campbell, Galena. 
Richard Hagel, Gypsum. 
Jacob E. Davis, Kingsville. 
Gailord A. Case, Loudonville. 
Lloyd R. Wallace, Mount Victory. 
Charles S. Kline, Port Washington. 
Ralph E. Saner, Powhatan Point. 
John P. Locke, Tiffin. 

PENNSYLVANIA 


Craig M, Fleming, Chambersburg. 
Paul A. Hepner, Herndon. 

Ralph E. Kelder, Matamoras. 
Pearl Clark, Roulette. 
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BOUTH CAROLINA 


Mark D. Batchelder, Frogmore. 
David E. Sauls, Smoaks. 
UTAH 

Ewell C. Bowen, Hiawatha, 
Henry C. Ward, Myton. 
Joseph F. MacKnight, Price. 

VIRGINIA 
William T. Hopkins, Newport News. 
William C. McCormick, Raphine. 
John P. Middleton, The Plains. 
James R. Tompkins, Toms Creek. 
Alonzo L. Jones, Virgilina. 

WISCONSIN 
John H. Sterling, Ferryville. 
Helen B. Dehler, Hayward. 
George Oakes, New Richmond. 
Frank S. Brazeau, Port Edwards. 
Stanley R. Morse, River Falls. 
Walter J. Nelson, Waupaca. 
Albert L. Fontaine, Wisconsin Rapids. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fripay, January 81, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon, 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We praise Thee, our everlasting God, that Thy mercies still 
survive, endure, and cling until the end of life. Thy loving heart 
never fails to be beneficent and heavenly in its benedictions, 
O we trust the power that makes the mother and her child. 
They mark the boundary of all earthly love and sacrifice. It 
is a wonderful guaranty, and to our hearts it is like the honey 
in the cleft of the rock. Spirit Divine, possess us and work in 
us that beauteous change, namely, from love of wrong te love 
of right. When we fail let us not be disheartened, for being 
patient and persevering what we do imperfectly here we shall 
do perfectly yonder. Through Christ our blessed Saviour. 
Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate agrees to the report of the committee 
of conference on the disagreeing votes of the two Houses on the 
amendment of the House to a joint resolution of the Senate of 
the following title: 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

The message also announced that the President pro tempore 
had appointed Mr. Boram and Mr. Swanson members of the 
joint select committee on the part of the Senate as provided for 
in the act of February 16, 1889, as amended by the act of March 
2, 1895, entitled “An act to authorize and provide for the dis- 
position of useless papers in the executive departments,” for the 
disposition of useless papers in the Department of State. 

LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I was allowed 10 min- 
utes the other day to address the House. I did use the words 
“10 minutes,” but I changed it and made a similar request 
for 20 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 20 minutes on Saturday, 
following the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 


REPORT OF THE COMMITTEE ON THE YORKTOWN SESQUICENTENNIAL 
COMMISSION (8. DOC. NO. 75) 


Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, I submit herewith a report of the 
United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission created 
by the Congress to prepare a report and plan or plans, and a 
program of the commemoration of the siege of Yorktown, Va., 
and the surrender of Cornwallis, with an estimate of the prob- 
able cost, and for other purposes. The report is unanimous, 
with the exception of Senator Resp, who was unable to meet 
with us as he is at the Naval Disarmament Conference. 
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The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


United States Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission, created by 
the Congress to prepare a report and plan or plans and a program for 
the commemoration of the siege of Yorktown, Va., and the surrender 
of Cornwallis on October 19, 1771, with an estimate of the probable 
cost, and for other purposes, as specified in the House Concurrent Reso- 
lution 43, Seventieth Congress, first session, and subsequent amendments, 
respectfully reports as follows: 


The SPEAKER, Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union and ordered to be printed. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for one hour immediately after the reading of the Jour- 
nal and the disposition of matters on the Speakers’ table next 
Monday. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair would suggest to the gentlenian 
that Monday is consent day, and there is a very long calendar. 
The Chair does not think he should recognize the gentleman for 
that purpose on Monday, but would on some other day, 

Mr. COLLINS. I have consulted with the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. SNELL]. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it is his duty to protect the 
Consent Calendar as far as possible. It is very long. The Chair 
will be glad to recognize the gentleman to ask consent for some 
other day—of course, excepting Calendar Wednesday. 

COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT IN THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Mr. WHITEHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a copy of 
a joint resolution adopted by the General Assembly of Virginia, 
concerning House bill 8424, to establish a colonial national 
monument at Jamestown and adjoining areas in Virginia. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
ask the gentleman if the resolution is of such great importance 
that it should be incorporated in the Recorp? We all receive 
resolutions from the legislatures of our States, which we drop 
in the basket. 

It is not customary to encumber the Rxconb with resolutions 
of State legislatures. In fact, the State of Wisconsin passes 
so many resolutions that I pay little respect to them. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD. This is not a long resolution—it is the 
opinion of the General Assembly of Virginia on the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD, I think it is a bad praetice to inaugurate 
at this late day. 

Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not see the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts when I rose. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with the gentleman from Wis- 
consin, but the House itself put its approval two years ago on 
resolutions received from the various State legislatures. They 
considered that was a part of the official record of the House as 
having received these communications from the State legis- 
latures. Although there is a proper place for them in the basket 
they always appear later in the Recorp. It was thought in 
deference to Members who were instructed by the legislatures 
to have them printed to let them go in. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, when I rose I looked around 
the Chamber but did not see the gentleman from Massachusetts 
who so efficiently safeguards the columns of the Recorp, Had 
I seen him I would not have assumed the undesirable but neces- 
sary role to pass judgment in this proposal, and therefore I with- 
draw the objection. But I wish to say, and emphasize so far 
as resolutions are concerned, that I receive so many from the 
Legislature of Wisconsin that I will not offend by asking to 
put them in the Recoxp, and I do not even drop them in the 
basket. I leave that perfunctory task to other Members of the 
delegation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WHITEHEAD. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp I include the following joint resolu- 
tion adopted by the General Assembly of Virginia concerning 
House bill 8424, to establish a colonial national monument at 
Jamestown and adjoining areas in Virginia: 


JOINT RESOLUTION WITH REFERENCE TO COLONIAL NATIONAL MONUMENT IN 
THE STATE OF VIRGINIA 


Whereas a bill “ to provide for the creation of the colonial national 
monument in the State of Virginia, and for other purposes,” was offered 
in the National House of Representatives on January 10, 1930, H. R. 
8424, by Hon. Louis C. Cuaurox, which bill provides, under certain 
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stated conditions, for the inclusion in the proposed colonial national 
monument “Jamestown Island, parts of the city of Williamsburg and 
the Yorktown battle field, and suitable area to connect said island, city, 
and battle feld“; and 

Whereas the establishment of this proposed colonial national monu- 
ment, embracing a unique but long-neglected historic area within this 
State, would result in preserving in perpetuity these sacred shrines 
of national life and liberty, and would further result in presenting to 
the present and future generations the epoch-making events and glori- 
ous achievements which mark the birth of this Nation in 1607, and the 
beginning of representative government in America at Jamestown, Va., 
in 1619; together. with the constructive and immortal contributions 
made in Williamsburg, Va., to the national independence, to the declara- 
tion of the rights and duties of man, and to the creation of the safe- 
guards of national liberty; and which, finally, would result in estab- 
lishing a perpetual witness to the sacrifice and devotion by which 
national independence was secured by the culminating victory of the 
Revolution at Yorktown, Va.; and 

Whereas Virginia, while cherishing these sacred memorials and glori- 
ous associations, is not herself able to reclaim, develop, enrich, beautify, 
preserve, and maintain for all time this historic area and thus make it 
a worthy memorial of the past and an inspiring witness to the future; 
and because Virginia further feels that what is hers within this area 
is also a national inheritance, a national trust, and a national respon- 
sibility : Therefore be it 

Resolved by the house of delegates (the senate concurring), That 
we do hereby most heartily indorse the Cramton bill, which provides 
for the creation of the colonial national monument in Virginia, and 
request the Virginia Members of the National House of Representa- 
tives and Senate to give their active support to the measure, and we 
hereby commend the Hon. Lovis C. Cramton for his patriotic service 
to the Nation in preparing and offering this bill: Be it further 

Resolved, That the General Assembly of the Commonwealth of Vir- 
ginia now in session in Richmond are in accord in their desire for the 
early passage of this great patriotic measure, Be it further 

Resolved, That the Governor of Virginia be, and is hereby, requested 
to transmit these resolutions in proper form to the Virginia Members 
of the House and Senate in Washington and to the Hon. Louis C. 
Cramton, patron of the bill to create in Virginia a colonial national 
monument. 

Agreed to by house of delegates January 24, 1930. 

Jno. W. WILLIAMS, 
Merk of the House of Delegates. 
Agreed to by the senate January 24, 1930, 
O. V. HAUGE, 
Clerk of the Senate. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, a few minutes ago I made a 
request to address the House on Monday, but I will now make 
the request for Friday of next week. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent that after the reading of the Journal and dis- 
position of matters on the Speaker's table he may address the 
House for one hour on Friday of next week. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

PHILIPPINE IN DEREN DENON 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Newson] for one 
hour. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise to present 
some views on the subject, “The Golden Rule,” the practical 


method for the solution of the Philippine problem. It is unneces- 
sary for me to tell you who was the author of that famous pre- 
cept: “And as ye would that men should do to you, do ye also to 
them likewise.” But you may be interested in knowing who has 
advocated most earnestly its application to the solution of our 
problems in the Far Hast, particularly in Asia and in the 
Philippine Islands—no less a person than the chairman of 
the Committee on Territories and Insular Affairs of the United 
States Senate, Mr. Hram BINGHAM, of Connecticut. Let me 
read to you a few very significant statements from an address 
by him, entitled “China and the Philippines,” before the Rail- 
way Business. Association on November 16, 1927. The Senator 
had just returned from a trip to the Orient. 


In the Philippines— 


Said he— 
we find revolt against the white man, even though that white man 
be an American. We find a desire to throw off his yoke, an intense 
and growing desire for independence and nationalism. 


Under the subhead, “Our Remedy in China,” the Senator 


commends the State Department for its prudent policy in the 
use of our marines and gunboats, He says: 
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But we can not go in and wipe out these people, as they seem to fear 
we will, or pacify them, as some people are asking us to do. ‘That 
would be folly. We can only show them our friendship and try to 
persuade them of the truth of our good intentions, 


Under the heading, “A New Philippine Policy,” the Senator 
says: 

In the Philippines we have got to change our policy, 
eration is being taught to hate us. 


He concludes with these eloquent words: 


It seems to me, my friends, that the time bas come for us to do all 
we can toward solving this problem in Asia by teaching and practicing 
the golden rule, by respecting these old, ancient civilizations over 
there, and treating thelr representatives, who are cultured, refined, 
educated gentlemen, as we would like to be treated ourselves, and 
Stretching out a helping hand to them with the gospel of the golden 
rule, which is, after all, the basis which has made America happy 
and great and prosperous, 


I now have the pleasure to direct your attention to a similar 
statement by the Secretary of State, Mr. Henry L. Stimson, 
recently Governor General of the Philippine Islands, I read 
from his testimony before the Senate Subcommittee on Com- 
merce on October 24, 1929: 

They (Filipinos) feel that they depend entirely on the good faith 
of this country in carrying out our promises which Mr. McKinley and 
Mr. Root and Mr. Taft 30 years ago announced in their respective 
capacities as President, Secretary of War, and Governor General, as 
the purposes of the United States toward the islands when they prom- 
ised that the interests of the islands would be the governing policy of 
the United States * . While I thus believe tremendously in the 
importance of our connection with that group of islands, I want to 
make it equally clear that I am equally confident that this connection 
of ours with the islands can only be successfully maintained not by 
force but by good will and by the development of the consciousness 
that it is mutually to the advantage of both sides. We have gotten 
beyond the cave-man age in regard to colonial development just 
as we have in regard to marriage—we do not and we can not 
now hold colonies by force. If we are trying to hold them permanently 
or advantageously or satisfactorily, it must be a union which depends 
upon the consent of both sides and upon the mutual advantage to both 
sides. It depends upon the publie opinion of both sides, and while I 
frankly am a strong believer and hoper for the continued existence of 
the connection between the Philippines and the United States I am 
equally convinced that this can only be done by the Filipinos giving 
their entire consent and their willing agreement. 


Mr. Speaker, when I consider these statements by Americans 
occupying lofty towers of observation, who speak for the domi- 
nant power in our country which has hitherto, notably during 
the administration of Governor General Wood, stood for a 
strong-arm policy and for financial control in the Philippines, 
I realize that a “new policy "—a new vision and a new spirit 
has been inaugurated in our attitude toward the Filipino people, 
and I rejoice at this practical wisdom. 

In this spirit, sincerely hoping that I may be enabled to 
contribute something toward better understanding, better feel- 
ing, and better relations, more just and consequently more 
permanent, I have reintroduced my joint resolution setting up 
a simple and inexpensive yet practical and powerful legisla- 
tive medium for closer contact between the Philippine Legisla- 
ture and the Congress of the United States for the consideration 
and disposition of legislative measures affecting Filipino in- 
terests. 

Pardon here a personal reference. Because of threatened 
ill health and for certain otber reasons, I determined three 
years ago to lay aside political activities, factional or par- 
tisan, and to give my entire time, outside of the general 
duties of my office, to a special study of the larger prob- 
lems of my country. First on my program I placed the Phil- 
ippine preblem. I wished to ascertain the facts, to interpret 
them, and then to apply the interpretation of those facts. I 
have made a yery extensive survey of the literature bearing on 
this subject, and as a result I have come to realize the pressing 
need of a more efficient medium of contact with the people of 
the Philippines, I have therefore presented my resolution and 
shall urge its passage until it is adopted or independence is 
granted. 

But, Mr. Speaker, our relations with the Filipino people from 
the beginning have interested me deeply. Well I recall the 
declaration of war with Spain. At a meeting held immediately 
in the capitol of my State to give popular approval to the action 
of Congress, I had the honor of being one of the speakers. It 
was not the declaration of war that stirred me, but the nobility 
of the avowed purpose for which we went to war—the rescue 
of a weak, oppressed people from brutal tyranny. 


The new gen- 
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Vividly do I recall the morning newspaper recounting with 
graphic headlines Dewey's matebless victory at Manila Bay, 
and I am certain that I was not the only American citizen to 
whom this victory symbolized,- not merely America's naval 
supremacy over some Spanish tubs, as we know now, but the 
immediate emancipation of our heroic allies who had been 
fighting for their freedom from Spanish domination. It will be 
remembered that Admiral Dewey had no land forces with which 
to follow up his naval victory. He was entirely dependent upon 
the Filipino forces to carry on land operations against the 
Spaniards. In an incredibly short time they had succeeded in 
driving the Spaniards out of all the-islands and were holding 
them cooped up in the capital city, where they were eating horse 
flesh and were threatened with a water famine. Our American 
Army did not arrive until June 30, 1898. 

When we remember that the Filipinos had, on November 1, 
1897, formed a provisional government and adopted a constitu- 
tion which, by its preamble, declared independence from Spain, 
it becomes self-evident that the Filipino people had won their 
independence before we Americans came in. How completely 
they had possession is told us by President McKinley and 
Admiral Dewey. The President said: 

By December, 1808, the revolutionary government was in control of 
almost the entire archipelago. (McKinley, Island Possessions of the 
United States, p. 234.) 


Admiral Dewey said: 


It ls a fact that they were in possession, they had gotten pretty much 
the whole thing, except Manila. (S. Doc. 331 (1902), pt. 3, p. 2941.) 


With my fellow citizens I could not follow the secret negotia- 
tions at Paris for peace with Spain, and I have never thought 
favorably of the purchase of the Filipino people for $20,000,000. 
On this point, listen to that statesman, Speaker Thomas B. 
Reed: 

To buy 10,000,000 people at $2 a head, unpicked, and then to hold 
them at the gun's point as so many chattels would be a depth of national 
shame to which not even profit-hunting madness could quite drag this 
country. 


But it did! 

EXxxceedingly did I regret what seemed to me to be an unneces- 
sary war with our trusting allies, “A chapter in our history,” 
says the American historian Latanè, “that is a most humiliat- 
ing one"; a chapter relating to deeds done and practices per- 
formed so at variance with our ideals and professions that when 
I read them over again I can feel no other emotions than those 
of intense regret and disgust. 

Rear Admiral Bradley A. Fiske was navigator of the U. S. S. 
Petrel and Monadnock during the war with the Filipinos. In 
his book, War time in Manila, he says, regretfully: 


We turned in that night with heavy hearts. * * We knew that 
the war had been brought on by leaders who had misled the Filipinos 
with promises of independence and untrue statements about the inten- 
tions of the United States; aud we felt that their work of misleading 
had been made casy by a few untrained soldiers who had alienated the 
friendly Filipinos by treating them as “ niggers.” 


From among many deplorable practices of this war let me 
point out one. We, who denounced General Weyler and his 
brutal herding of the Cuban people into reconcentration camps, 
did the very same thing with our one-time allies who were 
fighting to the last ditch, shedding their life’s blood for their 
freedom ; herding the Philippine people In the same sort of death 
camps in the Philippines which President McKinley had so 
vigorously denounced Spain for resorting to in Cuba. 

This— 

He said— 


is not civilized warfare, but a new and inhuman phase happily unprece- 
dented in the modern history of civilized Christian people. (Storey 
and Lichanco, The Conquest of the Philippines by the United States, 
p: 139.) 


Theodore Roosevelt, urging the President to declare 
against Spain, made the fearful accusation: 


The steps of the White House are slippery with the blood of the 
reconcentrados, (Storey and Lichanco, The Conquest of the Philippines 
by the United States, p. 139.) 


About the time this so-called insurrection was ended I 
was elected to Congress. Clearly I recall the account of the 
selection of my colleague Mr. Henry ALLEN Cooper, now the 
venerable dean of the House, as chairman of the Committee on 
Insular Affairs. President McKinley personally suggested to 
Speaker Henderson his desire for Mr. Coorzn's appointment. 
The President wished, as he said privately, that a man be 
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chairman who would not consent to any legislation exploiting 
the Philippines. 

My colleague's valiant fight, as chairman of that great com- 
mittee, to get the people of the Philippines even a legislative 
assembly is historic. On this committee were the leaders of the 
House, so important was it regarded; and the Cooper bill passed 
in committee over the opposition of such giants as Mr. Cannon, 
of Illinois, by only 8 votes. Mr. Coorer's closing speech for the 
bill in the House was pointed out to me as one of the most elo- 
quent addresses ever delivered in Congress, With dramatic 


power Mr. Cooper read that most patriotic poem of the Filipino 
I shall quote the opening 


martyr, Rizal, My Last Thought. 
lines of the first stanza: 


Land I adore, farewell! thou land of southern sun's choosing! 

Pearl of the Orlent! our forfeited garden of Eden! 

Joyous, I yield up for thee my sad life, and were it far brighter, 
Young, rose-strewn, for thee and thy happiness still would give it. 

Far afield, in the din and rush of maddening battle, 

Others have laid down their lives, nor wavered, nor paused in the giving. 
What matters way or place—the cypress, the lily, the laure! 

When tis the hearth and the country that call for the life's immolation. 


Repeating the words of Mr. Cannon, who opposed the meas- 
ure, Mr. Cooprr exclaimed ; 

Pirates! Barbarians! Savages! Incapable of civilization! How many 
of the civilized, Caucasian slanderers of his race could ever be capable 
of thoughts like these, which on that awful night, as he sat alone 
amidst silence unbroken, save by the rustling of the black plumes of 
the death angel at his side, poured from the soul of the martyred dead, 
and where—on what soll, under what sky—did tyranny ever claim a 
nobler victim? 


The next important legislation for the Philippines, 14 years 
after, was the Jones Act. While I voted for the act, I was 
greatly disappointed at the defeat of the Clarke amendment. 
It would have brought about the independence of the Philippine 
Islands In four years. This independence amendment did pass 
the Senate by 1 vote, but failed in the House. Perhaps post- 
ponement was for the best. Be that as it may, the Jones Act 
was for the time at least oil on troubled waters. The preamble, 
with its specific promise, gave their hopes a new form and 
habitation, which was much needed, for “ hope deferred maketh 
the heart sick.“ Though the powers of self-government were 
greatly circumscribed, it did afford the Filipino people a better 
opportunity for actual participation in their national affairs 
and a chance to prove to the world their abundant ability to 
establish stable government. That they have been successful 
in so dolng a President of the United States has officially 
affirmed in a message to Congress, 

As a Member of the House I have been interested in the able 
leaders of the Philippine Islands. It has been my pleasure to 
serve with Commissioner Quezon, afterwards president of the 
Philippine Senate; with Mr. Gabaldon, that flery champion 
of Philippine independence; with my personal friend, Mr. Gur- 
VARA, a Filipino soldier, journalist, lawmaker, and patriot; and 
with the scholar and educator, the junior Commissioner, 
Mr. OstAs, I have had the privilege of learning to know per- 
sonally Senator Osmena and the speaker of the Philippine As- 
sembly, Mr. Roxas. During my more than 20 years of service 
in Congress I have never met abler statesmen. And after years 
of observation of the capable manner in which the Filipino 
public men have dealt with the difficult problems of government 
that from time to time arose and challenged their utmost skill 
and alertness, I have lost all fear that the Philippine Islands 
will ever fall a prey to foreign capitalistic exploitation, as have 
Cuba and Haiti. With our present Secretary of State, I heartily 
agree that— 


A country that can develop such leadership need not worry about Its 
future, 


It seems to me—and I have given this matter much considera- 
tion—that four avenues are open to us: (1) We may follow 
the path of least resistance and go on drifting much as we have 
been doing, continuing the present unsatisfactory relations; (2) 
we may utterly disregard all of the Filipino claims to the right 
to govern themselves and with a strong hand force them to be 
our economic slaves while we reap the profits of their native 
land; (3) we may ungrudgingly give the Filipinos the independ- 
ence they desire; or (4) we may determine that there is a high 
road which American citizens should follow when dealing with 
fellow men—that of mutual discussion and friendly accord. 
This latter course I advocate as temporarily best adapted to 
bring about and maintain friendly relations pending the speedy 
determination of the political status of the Philippine people. 

Mr. Speaker, let me direct your attention to present condi- 
tions, after another period of 14 years. The tariff controversy 
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has emphasized the well-known fact that existing American- 
Filipino. relations are not satisfactory, either to Americans or 
Filipinos, For 30 years these people, whom both President 
Roosevelt and Governor General Taft called our “ wards,” have 
come to their “trustees” through memorials, petitions, and 
through missions, presenting their needs and their grievances, 
and an official Philippine mission is here now appealing for 
independence before the Senate Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. For 30 years they have been assured that they 
are the most fortunate people in the world to have fallen into 
benign hands that are unselfishly leading them up the “stony 
path of self-government.” After 30 years of these happy assur- 
ances but of little consideration and less legislation, these wards 
are beginning to question the outcome of their trustees’ procras- 
tination. 

An anti- independence writer in a vein of good humor tells us one 
thing this procrastination has done. He said that when he was 
in the Philippines he heard planters on a spree singing, “ Mon- 
keys have no tails in Zamboanga.” His curiosity about the 
monkeys in the rubber country was soon satisfied by the ex- 
planation that they “had worn their tails off sitting on them 
waiting for the American Government to decide what it was 
going to do with the Philippines.” 

Mr. Speaker, resolutions passed by farm organizations such 
as the conservative National Grange, the American Farm Bu- 
reau, the American Federation of Labor, and the testimony of 
their authorized spokesmen before a Senate committee, together 
with powerful editorials of newspapers in the mid-West, such as 
the Minneapolis Tribune, are the immediate causes for the 
revival of hope for Philippine independence. 

The organized farmers of America now standing shoulder to 
shoulder with federated labor are urging strongly that the Fili- 
pinos be given independence, for they would not deny them fair 
and equitable treatment and in the same breath demand protec- 
tion of their own rights. They are tired of the threat of actual 
and potential competition, under free-trade tariffs, with the 
products of the Philippine Islands while certain self-seeking 
industrial interests are urging us to hold on to the islands with 
the secret hope and expectation that they may ultimately be 
able to exploit their resources, both land and labor. Let us not 


fail now in farsighted statesmanship, but clearly foresee that 
the more successfully American monopolistic interests succeed in 
exploiting the resources of land and labor of the Philippine 


Islands, particularly its farm products, the more will be the 
competition with the products of American farms; and if tariff 
barriers are raised, the greater will be the just outcry of the 
Filipinos against taxation without representation. 

So, realizing that the tariff and other problems involving the 
mutual interest of Filipinos and the American farmers are 
complicated and that there is no present medium between the 
Congress and the Philippine Legislature through which a dis- 
cussion of such comprehensive questions may take place with 
the view of arriving at a fair and friendly understanding, I 
have offered my joint resolution. 

Instead of costly missions from the Philippine Islands to 
this country and equally costly expeditions by Members of 
Congress to the Philippines, sometimes referred to as “ junket- 
ing trips,” not to mention presidential commissions of one or 
more politicians of outstanding prominence, how much better 
it would be to take these problems, sit down around a con- 
ference table, face to face and feet to feet, 18 picked men, 9 
from the Philippines and 9 from our United States, familiar 
with the problems, whose duty it becomes to work out the solu- 
tion that is most equitable, not for one side or the other but for 
the advantage of all concerned. This commission should re- 
main in session so long as necessity requires and upon conclu- 
sion of its work file its recommendations and reports with the 
United States Congress and the Philippine Legislature for 
proper legislative action. 

That a pressing necessity exists for such a conciliatory me- 
dium is brought home to us now in the tariff controversy and 
the other sources of grievance enumerated in the preamble of my 
resolution. Let us consider them briefly. 

First, let us take the tariff question: If it be true that Phil- 
ippine competition, actual and potential, endangers the pros- 
perity of the American farmers, as they charge, something 
should be done; but, on the other hand, if we are ruthlessly 
discriminating against an island people under our flag and are 
killing their industries, then, again, something must be done. 
Are we too much absorbed in the bigness of our world tariff 
problem to give proper consideration to that phase which, 
though incidental to us, strikes vitally at the very roots of the 
Philippine industrial structure? We are accused of “ making 
them foreign for domestic purposes and domestic for foreign 
purposes.” In deciding the question as to whether the Consti- 
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tution followed the flag, said the both wise and witty Mr. Dooley, 
“The Supreme Court followed the election returns.” 

Closely related to tariff is the question of trade. Trade, we 
know, is dependent upon friendly international relations. If 
the threat is carried out to extend our coastwise shipping laws 
to the Philippines, thus eliminating foreign competition by com- 
pelling all Philippine exports to be carried in American ships, 
which all agree will increase the cost of transportation, our 
friendly relations with the Philippines and other countries will 
be seriously affected. 

Regarding the economic phase, our attitude is said to be that 
of a father about to slay his own child. We have always said 
their land is rich in resources; develop them for their welfare; 
yet it has even been proposed in Congress to divide their coun- 
try or to break down their land laws, the very bulwarks raised 
by us for their protection and which they have jealously guarded. 
Under the present conditions eapital is afraid to enter the 
islands and the Filipinos are afraid to have it enter. Secretary 
Stimson returned from the Philippines a convert to the Filipino 
policy of preserving their land for small farms rather than 
great corporations of foreign investors, Again, a joint confer- 
ence may be the solution. 

The political condition of the islands is so closely allied with 
the economic that the two are virtually intertwined. Our Con- 
gress has promised to give independence “as soon as stable 
government can be established.” The Filipinos insist that they 
are now ready and call for independence. It is urgent that we 
give immediate attention to this demand for self-government 
because it is being intensified by the world impulse for national- 
ism and growing race consciousness. Let us freely give heed to 
their rights rather than be driven to do so. The patriot Rizal 
warned Spain to “keep pace” with the wishes of the people 
rather than be forced to “give way” before them. The first, 
he said, “begets sympathy and love,” while the latter “begets 
contempt and anger.” Are we going to follow the example of 
Spain? We can not continue forever the present nondescript 
status of the islands. They are still in the disembodied state 
described by Chief Justice Fuller a number of years ago: 


* „ the contention seems to be 


Said he— 


that if an organized and settled Province of another sovereignty is ac- 
quired by the United States, Congress has the power to keep it like a 
disembodied shade, in an intermediate state of ambiguous existence for 
an indefinite period; and, more than that, after it has been called 
from that limbo, commerce with it is absolutely subject to the will of 
Congress, irrespective of constitutional provisions. (Reyes, America's 
Economie Policy toward the Philippines, p. 53.) 


What about our problem of national defense? Do we need 
the Philippines as naval and military bases, or are they, as 
Roosevelt said, a source of weakness” to us? Would they, if 
independent, have a better chance to provide for their own de- 
fense? At present they are wholly dependent upon us and con- 
Sequently would be subject to attack by any nation with whom 
we should be at war. This fact was self-evident in the World 
War. 

WHAT OF INTERNATIONAL RELATIONS? 


We should look seriously to the causes of world peace. It 
has been said that if we relinquish our hold on the Philippines 
the balance of nations will be disturbed. Would freedom for 
the Filipinos intensify the growing nationalism in Java, Korea, 
and India? Is it necessary for world peace that these remain 
subject nations? If, and when, independence is finally granted 
to our wards what international arrangement, if any, should be 
entered into by treaty for their protection? Or is it best to 
let them carry on their own diplomatic negotiations? 

These are but some of the major problems; others such as 
labor, immigration, and citizenship, will arise and must be care- 
fully considered and settled. 

It has been my hope that by meeting and discussing our 
mutual problems the Filipinos will decide to continue connec- 
tions with us in some way satisfactory to them. However, if 
they then insist upon an independent existence, we are pledged 
to yield. Whatever be the outcome, I believe that Americans 
desire to establish and maintain future friendly relations with 
our “ wards” whom we have brought up, as it were, in our own 
family. 

Mr. Speaker, let us consider now the cause of the Fili- 
pino people from a distinctly historical American viewpoint. 
They base their claim for just and equitable treatment on 
the fact that almost as soon as the sound of Dewey's guns 
died away in Manila Bay, in order to meet the world’s suspicions 
and Spain’s charge of mercenary motives, President McKinley 
declared: 


1930 


The Philippines are ours, not to exploit but to develop. * 
This is the path of duty which we must follow or be recreant to a 
mighty trust committed to us, 


Chief Justice Taft when Governor of the Philippine Islands 
sounded the slogan, The Philippines for the Filipinos.” This 
declaration of an altruistic purpose has recently been reaffirmed 
by our present Governor General of the Philippines, Mr. Davis, 
when he said: 

* * * if “economic development“ meant exploitation I 
should favor fighting it to the finish. I shall never favor the explolta- 
tlon of the resources of the people of the Philippine Islands, either 
by capital, labor, or politics, foreign or domestic. (Message to the 
Philippine Legislature July, 1929.) 


Grateful to us for these assurances that we do not intend 
to rob them, but failing to receive adequate consideration for 
their claims and effective legislation for their needs, the Fili- 
pinos justly and properly say, you are too distant to be respon- 
sive, too busy with your own affairs to regard ours, too far 
away to know our needs, and too different racially and tempera- 
mentally to sympathize with us. You will not permit us to 
become American citizens, therefore give us our full freedom 
and let us manage our own affairs to suit ourselves. We may 
not set up a government to sult you Americans, but it will suit 
us, which is, after all, the best test of a Philippine government. 

No one has better interpreted their right of self-expression 
from the American point of view than President Schurman, of 
the first Philippine Commission; 

Those Americans— 

Said he— 
patriotic but unversed in history, who desire to re-create the Filipinos 
in thelr own similitade, will always be able to demonstrate that their 
oriental clay Is still without shape and seemiiness in the American 
potter's hand and that for a perfect product, a vessel of honor and 
glory, the American wheel must be kept going for years, or, perhaps, for 
generations, or possibly for centuries. Heaven save the Filipino from 
such an impertinent and meddlesome earthly providence! The Filipinos 
are to develop along their own racial lines, not along ours; and it is 
colossal conceit and Impudence to discourage them because they are 
different from ourselves. (Philippine Affairs, a Retrospect and Outlook.) 


Mr. Speaker, it is true that the United States took the Philip- 


pine Islands by force of arms and by our superior power we may 


hold them. As an American citizen, I do not think of this sub- 
ject race in the Far East as a group of islands but, much more, 
as fellow beings, an approximate 8,000,000, which have grown to 
number to-day nearly 13,000,000 souls. 

I prefer to think of them as not merely a people of dark 
skin, influenced by a tropical environment, but as human beings 
fundamentally like us. Have they not the same instincts of 
self-preseryation, of hunger, of fear, and of love? They are 
frequently characterized by writers and others as “a sensitive 
people,” “a lovable people,” “a charming people,” “a proud 
people,” “an idealistic people,“ “a Christian people.“ They are 
rapidly becoming a highly educated people. A missionary in 
the Philippines, Doctor Laubach, says that in a few years they 
will be one of the best-educated people in the world. Five years 
ago n chairman of the House Committee on Insular Affairs, Mr. 
Fairfield, made the concession that the Filipinos were 50 per 
cent literate. Filipino official statistics pluce the pereentage of 
literacy above 60 per cent. 

From false propaganda America has a mistaken idea of the 
Philippines. It is not unusual for one country to have a bizarre 
opinion of the whole people of another country. The story is 
told that after a Chinese lecturer had appeared before an Ameri- 
ean audience an American woman went up to the Chinese and 
said, “Is it really true that they eat mice in China?“ The 
Chinese politely replied, “ Madam, Is it really true that they eat 
hot dogs in America?” Some of the misrepresentations about 
the Filipinos are just as absurd. 

Dr. David P. Barrows, who was Director of the Insular Bureau 
of Education during the early years of American occupation, 
said that while America might justly be proud of the work done 
for education in the Philippine Islands, yet this could not have 
been accomplished had it not been for “a worthy background 
of culture“ that existed prior to American occupation. The 
Filipinos were not savages when America “ discovered” them, 
nor even when the Spaniards discovered them. Secretary of 
State Stimson sald recently that we are “ perhaps a little oblivi- 
ous” of how much Spain had already accomplished toward 
giving them government and civilization. With ages of contact 
with the enlightenment of eastern civilization in India and 
China, with 800 years of contact with Spanish culture and civili- 
zation, both secular and religious, and 80 years of contact with 
American economic and political civilization the Filipino people, 
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* * 190 per cent Christians, have reached the stage of development 


that demands self-expression and self-government. 

And from an American standpoint I again ask, Why should 
they not have it? These Filipinos have a longing for freedom, 
both for the individual and for the group, just as our fore- 
fathers had. They rebel against bondage, just as did our own 
brave colonists. Collectively and individually they have their 
own racial traditions and their own innate yearnings for na- 
tional self-expression. For the sake of convenience we use the 
term “ Philippines,“ but let us not forget that back of the name, 
center and soul of it, are living, breathing human beings, equal 
in God's sight to the best of earth’s children, who, just as we 
ourselves, have desires and aspirations and inalienable rights. 

Mr. Speaker, have we lost the concepts of righteousness and 
justice? Do we no longer respond to what is fundamentally 
right? Heaven forbid! I believe that we Americans still have 
individual and national standards of ethical behavior that 
nearly coincide. Of course, here and there we sometimes have 
to strip off a little superficial yeneer, such as business pride or 
a coating öf selfish interest, in order to get down to the personal 
standard; but our internal censor still points to equity and 
fairness in our dealings with our fellow men. This is our proud 
inheritance from the social compact entered into by the Pil- 
grim Fathers, and from the time of the signing of that compact 
“equal rights to all men“ became the very corner stone of inter- 
national peace and human progress. 

The American Institute of International Law at its first ses- 
sion held in Washington, January 6, 1916, adopted in its declara- 
tion of rights and duties of nations the following resolutions: 


Every nation has the right to independence in the sense that it has 
a right to the pursult of happiness and is free to develop itself without 
interference or control from other states, provided in so doing it does 
not interfere with or violate the rights of other states. 

Every nation entitled to a right by the law of nations is entitled 
to have that right respected and protected by all other nations, for 
right and duty are correlative, and the right of one is the duty of all 
to observe, 


The essence of this declaration was the spirit of our country 
from the earliest days of our history. Alexander Hamilton 
expresses it so far as the individual man is concerned: 


The fabric of the American Empire ought to rest upon the solid 
basis of the consent of the people. The streams of national power 
ought to flow immediately from the pure, original fountain of all 
legislative authority. 


John Adams said concerning our own chafing under foreign 
rule: 


„ è è there was something unnatural and odious in a govern- 


ment a thousand leagues distant, something sweet in a government of 
their own choice. * * » 


For the right of self-determination are these sound words of 
the statesman, Daniel Webster: 


* © „ no matter how easy may be the yoke of a foreign power, 


ho matter how lightly it sits upon the shoulder, it it fs not imposed by 
the voice of his own nation and his own country, he will not, he can 
not, and he means not to be happy under its burden. 


The underlying principle of freedom upon which all govern- 
ments rest is immortalized by our own Lincoln: 


No man is good enough to govern another without that other's 
consent. When the white man governs himself, that is self-govern- 
ment; but when he governs himself and also governs another man, 
that is more than self-government—that is despotism. Our reliance is 
in the laws of liberty which God has planted in us. Our defense fs in 
the spirit which prizes liberty as the heritage of all men in all lands 
everywhere. Those who deny freedom to others deserve it not for 
themselves, and under a just God can not long retain it. 


In the name of Abraham Lincoln, why are we to-day hold- 
ing in subjection, against their will and choice, a people more 
than 6,000 miles distant from our western shore? They are 
insistently asking for self-determination, for self-government, 
the God-given right to live their own life as a people. They 
base their claims on the education in national patriotism they 
have received from us from the time of the inception of Ameri- 
can Government in the islands. The first lessons placed in 
their schools for them to absorb and emulate were the histories 
of the heroic deeds of Gen. George Washington, Alexander 
Hamilton, Thomas Jefferson, Benjamin Franklin, and Abraham 
Lincoln. Through the faithful work of American teachers, 
American ideals were early inculcated In the young Filipino 
mind. They learned their lessons well. They “ made themselves 
in our likeness.” To-day they are demanding the consumma- 
tion of these ideals—their Liberty. 
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Upon us as citizens of the United States, and more especially 
as Members of this Congress, lies a grave responsibility. Hand 
in hand with responsibility goes duty. May we safely trifle 
with the future welfare and happiness of some 13,000,000 human 
beings? History warns us that what we do or what we leave 
undone touches infinitely farther than ourselves, farther than 
the Filipinos; it reaches out to the whole world and to future 
civilization. It is a matter upon which we should in all humility 
seek Divine guidance, 

In our dealings with the Filipino people why are we drifting? 
It seems the easiest way; it is the selfish way. But the tide 
of world progress forbids that we drift indefinitely. Spain 
drifted. Hers was a policy of vaciliation and drifting, and the 
outcome was a bloody, cruel, and bitter contest. The Filipinos 
at last rose in a united revolt against her treatment of them. 
From a docile, peaceful people they demonstrated in no uncer- 
tain way what they could do when thoroughly aroused. Outside 
of Manila they overthrew every vestige of Spanish power in the 
first organized rebellion. 

Secretary of State Stimson, Senator BingHam, and many 
others who have seen the rising tide of resentment in the Orient 
against the dominating white man, have warned us that the 
eyes of the Orient are upon us and our dealings with their 
Filipino neighbors. Mr. Stimson pleads with us to remember 
that— 


“ * * 


in nothing will we be judged more sharply and critically 
than in the way in which we keep our promise with these Filipino people, 
who 30 years ago we announced to the world we should govern in their 
interests and not in ours. 


Senator BryeHam has declared that the children in China and 
in the Philippines are “being taught to hate us.” Secretary 
Stimson and Senator BrncHAM are not alarmists. What is the 
significance of this growing resentment and hatred in India, 
China, Japan, and the Philippines? What dragon’s teeth are 
being sown in the islands? The fire of discontent may be only 
smouldering to-day, but who can foresee when it may spring 
into flame? These docile Filipinos demonstrated to the mighty 
United States their indomitable endurance when aroused to pro- 
test against being deprived of their priceless independence 
bought from Spain with the blood of their beloved martyrs, when 
it required 150,000 American soldiers to put down the so-called 
insurrection, but which was, in fact, a bitter, bloody, and in- 


tensely popular war that dragged on and on for six weary years. 
There were only 8,000,000 souls then to protest with property 
and lives, but there are 13,000,000 now who are longing, the 
Senator says, to “throw off the yoke” of the white man, who 
have learned from their white masters the art of killing and 
have accepted their skillful weapons for that purpose. 

It has been said, We have paid $20,000,000 for a $200,000,000 


insurrection.” But the cost in money was as nothing in com- 
parison with the appalling cost in Filipino lives and American 
lives and in “the carload of maniac soldiers” sent home from 
the Philippines after service in the bloody guerrilla fighting in a 
tropical country. Philippine soil has been drenched with human 
blood, much of it American—far too much. Do you, our mighty 
masters of industry and trade, who stand in the way of a 
speedy fulfillment of America’s pledges to the Filipino people, 
want a repetition of such inhuman history? Let me remind 
you that on the pages of the Book which Presidents touch 
with their lips it Is written, “The voice of thy brother's 
blood crieth unto me from the ground.” Again, For they have 
sown the wind, and they shall reap the whirlwind.” The history 
of nations, sacred and secular, most emphatically proves that 
the Almighty keeps his word. 

Mr, Speaker, what we are doing in a drifting and desultory 
way, I repeat, is not satisfactory either to Americans or Fili- 
pinos. There is a better way—the way to secure the happiness 
of the Filipino people and fill their hearts with everlasting 
gratitude to the United States for having dealt with them not 
as a greedy tyrant but as the world’s great champion of liberty. 

Because from the bottom of my heart I feel this responsi- 
bility, I can no longer remain silent. I stand first of all for 
Philippine independence for my country’s greatest good. But 
whether the Congress shall decide that the Filipino people shall 
be given their freedom now or whether it shall be withheld 
indefinitely, notwithstanding the impelling need of “a new 
policy,” a clear vision, and a nobler spirit, I earnestly believe 
that the joint commission will meet the immediate need of 
smoothing out a wrinkled fabric of opposing views and in pro- 
ducing an understanding whose warp and woof is equity and 
human rights. Thus will the American Republic preserve her 
honor, and thus will she consistently uphold the eternal prin- 
ciples upon which she, in bondage, based her appeal to the 
world in 1776 to justify her own fight for freedom and inde- 
pendence. 
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With heart and soul I aecept as the only solution of the 
Philippine problem the Gospel of the Golden Rule. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Les. 

Mr. OSIAS. I understand the gentleman to quote from a 
certain declaration of a Senator to the effect that the new 
generation is being taught to hate Americans. Does that refer 
to the Filipinos? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin, Yes; the Filipinos. 

Mr. OSIAS. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. OSIAS. I would like to enter an emphatic denial of 
that. Such a statement is certainly not based on the facts. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I 
can say in corroboration of it, from my study and visit in the 
Philippine Islands many times, that I have never seen any 
evidence of any teaching by the Filipino people of hatred for 
the American Government or the American people, but always 
the opposite. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I quoted what I referred to from 
page 13 of the printed speech of the Senator under the heading 
“A New Philippine Policy.” 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, permit me to say further that I 
make that denial as a man who has been actively connected 
with the government educational system for about 12 years, 
and as president of the National University for about S years, 
and, based on my educational experience of 20 years, I can say 
that it can not be true that a new generation in the Philippine 
Islands is being taught to hate the people of the United States. 
The contrary is the truth. [Applause.] 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I have been greatly interested, as has the 
entire House, in hearing the statement of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin, who has given a profound study to this question. 
I hold in my hand a copy of the resolution introduced by the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, which has been referred to the Com- 
mittee on Rules of which Iam a member. Has the gentleman 
made any effort to secure a hearing before that committee for 
the consideration of that resolution, with the hope of getting 
it out on the floor for consideration? 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. I have not. I introduced the 
resolution first some three years ago, but I have learned to know 
that there is a time to do things and that there is not a time to 
do them. I shall now ask for a hearing and I shall try to get a 
favorable report if I can. This is the time. The matter is in 
the air, and something must be done. I would like to do some- 
thing that is harmonious. I shall ask for a hearing before that 
committee later on. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, 
that statement. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I thank the Mem- 
bers of the House for their kind attention, and I yield back 
the remainder of my time. [Applause.] 


House Concurrent Resolution 14 


Whereas it is desirable that the problems of tariff and trade, eco- 
nomie development, political development, national defense, Inter- 
national relations, and such other problems as may arise, affecting the 
respective interests of the United States and the Philippine Islands, 
should be dealt with upon a basis of understanding and accord; and 

Whereas there now exists no satisfactory medium through which a 
discussion of these problems may take place with a view of arriving at 
such an understanding: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That a special joint committee of the Senate and of 
the House of Representatives be created, composed of three Members of 
the Senate and six Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
designated by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, to meet with a similar joint committee com- 
posed of the Resident Commissioners from the Philippines and seven 
members of the Philippine Legisiature elected or appointed as said legis- 
lature may determine, for the purpose of discussing the problems set 
forth and of making such recommendations to the Congress of the 
United States and to the Philippine Legislature as they may deem 
advisable, 

That as soon as practicable after the passage of this concurrent reso- 
lution the said joint commission on the Philippines shall meet in the 
city of Washington, D. C., at such time and place as shall be desig- 
nated jointly by the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the 
House of Representatives, thereafter at the opening of the regular ses- 
sions of Congress, select from its membership a chairman and such 
other officers as may be deemed necessary, and file its reports containing 
its findings and recommendations with each House of Congress and 
each house of the Philippine Legisiature. 


I am glad to hear the gentleman make 
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PROHIBITION 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Hoca). Pursuant to the 
order of the House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Forr] for one hour. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the House, 
I have prepared what I have to say to-day with considerable 
care. While I do not want to say that I will not yield for an 
interruption, I trust that any question which can be retained 
will be until I have finished my main statement, in order that 
I may discuss the matter in an orderly way. 

Eleven years ago the American Nation, through the procedure 
prescribed for such action, adopted the eighteenth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States, thus enacting pro- 
hibition as a national policy. One year thereafter the Volstead 
Act was passed to carry out the provisions of the amendment, 
The further in retrospect the amendment and the law be- 
come, the more violently does controversy wage and the more 
futile and superficial the debate. To-day I doubt if one person 
in a thousand in the Nation—including many who speak or 
write most frequently on one side or the other—have anything 
but a very confused idea of the real contents of the amendment 
or the law and even less as to the purposes which caused their 
enactment, 

Hitherto, as a Member of Congress, I have remained silent 
on this entire subject, feeling that somehow and some day the 
storm of talk would blow away and calm consideration become 
possible. I have begun to realize, however, that this is 
highly improbable, since partisans of both sides become in- 
creasingly emotional and less tempered in the expression of 
their views, This is not spoken in criticism of anyone. Indeed 
the emotional height to which many rise in their statements 
is convincing proof of their sincerity. But no question which 
moves its partisans to fanatical emotionalism will ever be 
solved by their efforts. Therefore it seems to me that those 
of us who have not felt the urge of surging emotion to talk 
upon this question must try to find some solvent in cold reason 
which can at least lift the debate here and elsewhere to the 
dignity which any discussion of the Constitution and the laws 
thereunder made demands—must try to analyze the causes 
which led to the adoption of prohibition; the effect of prohibi- 
tion on those causes; where we are to-day and what lies ahead. 

I hope that the House will acquit me of fanaticism on this 
or any other question, To me, a dead black or a pure white is 
exceedingly rare and there are countless shades of gray be- 
tween. Personally, my record is that I began the use of liquor 
as n beverage as a boy of 18, feeling its use to be a social neces- 
sity, and quit at 42, feeling its discontinuance to be a social 
duty. If 1 had been a Member of this House in 1917 I would 
not have voted for the eighteenth amendment, nor did I then 
believe in prohibition; but the first few years under the amend- 
ment changed my opinion and, as a candidate for election to 
this House in 1924 in what was considered a strong anti- 
prohibition district, my platform contained the following: 


I believe in prohibition and belleve that its honest enforcement 
would mean that more men would earn more wages and give more 
food, more clothing, better homes, and more happiness to thelr 
families. 

[Applause.] 

There is, however, just complaint over present conditions, since 
prohibition enforcement is so operated as to make the procuring of 
liquor merely a matter of price. The law thus bears unequally upon 
the old habits of the rich and the poor, 

I pledge my best efforts to endeavor to find a way to eliminate this 
evil and to procure the general enforcement of the law. 


I rise to-day to explain what I understand to be the purpose 
of prohibition and to justify my belief both in that purpose and 
in the laws enacted to carry it out. 

To discover the purpose of its enactment, let us first delve 
somewhat into history. The use of some form of intoxicant 
dates back to the beginning of the recorded stery of our race. 
It is found in our earliest and all intermediate literature 
including our sacred books. Not only the use but the abuse ex- 
isted in all times and climes—and with, so far as literature 
discloses, slight, if any protest. 

Sometime in the last century, however, with the simultaneous 
spread of education and of an industrial system that included 
large employment, organized effort to produce temperance in the 
use of alcohol began. For many years the teachers of temper- 
ance were the butts of continued and unpleasant ridicule. Fi- 
nally, however, the teachings took root increasingly and the 
churches—then the chief if not only centers both of social con- 
tact and ethical study—rapidly passed from a stage where 
drunken preachers were quite common to one where every 
prencher thundered condemnation of aleohol and every congre- 
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| gation had its Woman's Christian Temperance Union or its 
Father Mathew Total Abstinence Society. 

Thus organized, the temperance advocates became militant 
and first reached out for what was called local option—the 
right for each town to determine for itself whether it would 
permit the sale of liquor within its borders. Next, as the senti- 
ment grew, came county option, and then state-wide prohibition, 
All these forms of law were fought bitterly on many grounds— 
on the same grounds we hear to-day—but still they spread. 
Finally, prior to national prohibition, the majority of the States 
had state-wide prohibition, in most cases by popular vote, and 
all the rest, I think, had at least local option laws. 

The thing that had in most cases led to the spread from local 
| to county and county to State prohibition was the difficulty the 
no-license communities had in preventing alcohol from seeping 
through their borders from license territory. And the adoption 
of state-wide laws left the same trouble if the next State were 
license. So, as the number of no-license States grew, the pres- 
sure for national prohibition began not so much for the imposi- 
tion of the will of the no-license States upon the others as for 
the protection of their own borders against a flood of illicit 
liquor. 

Meanwhile the license States tried by many and various de- 
vices to control the use of alcohol so that it should not become 
abuse. Dealing as all were with a traditional use of alcohol 
that stretched back farther than they could see along the cor- 
ridors of time, all the resources of our civilization were brought 
into play to curb what our new education showed us to have 
been its abuse—what our new industrial system with its con- 
gested population found its chief problem. We tried prohibition 
of sales to minors; we tried Sunday closing and shortened 
week-day hours for our saloons; we tried limitation of number 
of our drinking places and the requirement that drinks could be 
sold only with meals; high license and low license, screens 
down and screens up, and in South Carolina, at least, Govern- 
ment dispensaries, And none of them worked to the satisfac- 
tion of the temperance worker, and all were hailed as infringe- 
ments of personal liberty by the nontemperance group, 

Not only that but all proved unenforceable. If it were high 
license, speak-easies sprang up—that is not a word which pro- 
hibition invented. If it were low license, a city like Chicago 
had one saloon to every 300 inhabitants—that is roughly 1 to 
every 75 adult males. Almost nowhere were minors unable to 
buy. In New Jersey I sat on a grand jury in 1902 which voted 
overwhelmingly against any indictments for Sunday selling 
because they did not believe in the law. The chief issue of our 
State election in 1907 was the repeal of the Sunday closing law, 
in part because it was elnimed to violate personal liberty, and 
in part, because it was hailed as the cause of graft and non- 
observance of all law. Everywhere that license existed favorit- 
ism in the granting or refusal of license prevailed, and polities 
and graft shared equally in its exercise. And every disorderly 
house in or out of license territory was a speak-easy. I venture 
to say that no Member of this House will dispute these facts— 
unless his youth denies him recollection. [Laughter.] 

All this experimentation with the law in every State—con- 
tinued through so many years with growing vigor—must have 
had powerful influences at work in its behalf. It is easier to 
see those now than it was in 1917. For major movements in 
human life come in great waves, and when one is in their midst 
he can see only the whitecaps which dot the surface. To me 
it is entirely clear now that the agitation did not reach its 
powerful sweep through its own internal strength, did not lift 
itself by its own bootstraps, but was created by two irresistible 
ground swells in our national life for which it was but the 
channel. [Applause.] 

One of these was the growing trend toward the mechaniza- 
tion of our whole life and the systematizing of our industry. 
With high-speed machinery and increased specialization in its 
use, alertness of mind and body became essential for both the 
safety of the worker and the efficiency of his work. With fac- 
tories organized so that processes were continuous and a break 
at any point in the handling chain slowed all the wheels and 
hampered all the work, each workman's presence and correct 
performance must be assured. Midday drinking by one man 
might cause some cog to slip and injure either his fellow work- 
man or the whole system, So, too, the plant must be fully 
manned every day, each specialized workman at his appointed 
task. No longer could our industries proceed with 50 per cent 
attendance Monday, 80 per cent Tuesday and 100 per cent 
perhaps by Wednesday noon. $ 

In the old days of one or two men shops, it had not been so 
serious. If necessary, the delinqnent could work later when 
sober and make up his lost time. But 8-hour days and the 
dependence of one man’s work upon the other’s made that 
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impossible. Nor could industry stand strikes. The competitive 
pace was too fast, Most strikes were caused by poverty—and 
poverty thrives on liquor. 

Then, too, machines were fast replacing horses. Now, a 
horse would get home with a drunken driver but a railroad 
train, a trolley car, or an automobile might not. So, somehow, 
we must try to keep our drivers cold sober. And, of course, 
the licensed drinking place, for its yery livelihood, had to try 
to make them drink. 


The swelling power of our new economic era, therefore, had to | 


match its sword against the saloon. 

But this was not the only major trend of our past 50 years 
as a Nation. Side by side with education and industrializa- 
tion—creature and, perhaps, creator of our new civilization— 
marched a new code of social ethics. So far as history dis- 
closes, the emergence of wives and children from the complete 
control of their lords and masters is very recent and nowhere 
else has it attained the pace America has set. Laws limiting 
the labor of women and children; requiring the husband and 
father to support his family; broadening divorce privileges and 
property rights; establishing compulsory education; insisting 
upon sanitation of homes and food; and throwing countless 
other protections areund these whose only law had been that 
of the head of the house began to fill our statute books, And 
simultaneously, if proof were needed that this was the volun- 
tary act of the men of the Nation, life insurance developed 
into a major feature of our economic structure. All this cul- 
minated almost exactly at the same time as the eighteenth 
amendment in the adoption of woman suffrage by the Nation 
as the free gift of men te women. [Applause.] 

Of course, this chivalric wave speeded the fight against the 
liquor traffic. There is not a man who does not know—even the 
moderate drinker—that his use of liquor never added anything 
to the happiness of his family or the comfort of his home. It 
may not have harmed—much—but it neyer helped—any. We 
American men hate to admit it, but the women know for a fact 
that, as a friend said the other day, we are incorrigibly ideal- 
istic. We love to grumble about it now, but when we had to 
vote 10 years ago we gave our families prohibition and our 
women equality of political power. [Applause.] 


Many men say the war brought prohibition. 
speeded its adoption. 


Undoubtedly it 
Our already fast industrial pace required 
a new acceleration—an added efficiency. What we had been 
learning subconsciously through the years while factories re- 
placed shops and machines furnished yast horsepower was that 
clear brains and steady hands were essential to our new 
methods—and alcohol produced neither. Just as 50 years before 
we had subconscieusly felt that free and slave labor could not 
exist side by side and that the greater efficiency lay on the side 
of the free man, so in 1917 we realized that abstinence meant 
efficiency, and efficiency we must have. [Applause.] 

The combined pressure of cur economic needs and our ideal- 
ism—both fanned to unusual power by the excitements of war— 
was irresistible, and Congress submitted the eighteenth amend- 
ment to the States while efficiency was the Nation’s greatest 
need and chivalry its compass. 

As submitted to the States the amendment provided that it 
should be inoperative unless ratified within seven years, and 
many opponents of prohibition felt that this provision defi- 
nitely foreclosed the possibility of its ratification, believing it 
impossible that the approval of 36 States could be obtained in 
any such brief time. I think all of us were surprised—and 
many deeply grieved—when 45 States ratified within about a 
year. [Applause.] And three years later, two years after 
the Volstead Act had defined intoxicating liquor as any bever- 
age containing one-half of 1 per cent of alcohol, my State of 
New Jersey joined the other 45 after a state-wide campaign. 

So now we had prohibition, and a law must be passed 
to define and enforce it. For substantially all the amendment 
said was that “the manufacture, sale, or transportation of 
intoxicating liquors for beverage purposes is hereby prohib- 
ited,” and that Congress and the States should have concur- 
rent power to enforce this prohibition by appropriate legis- 
lation. 

Well, Congress tackled the job and produced the Volstead 
Act. What does that say? Most of its language relates to the 
method and means of enforcement and I am not going to dis- 
cuss those provisions to-day. The real legislation in the act is 
all in four or five sections. First, it defines the word “liquor” 
and the phrase “ intoxicating liquor” as meaning anything fit 
for use as a beverage which contains one-half per cent or more 
of alcohol. Then it prohibits anyone from manufacturing, 
selling, bartering, transporting, importing, exporting, delivering, 
furnishing, or possessing” any intoxicating liquor except as 
authorized in the law. When it comes to the matter of posses- 
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sion of liquor, it provides that such possession is prima facie 
evidence that it is kept for sale in violation of law but that— 


it shall not be unlawful to possess liquors in one's private dwelling— 
provided such liquors are for use only for the personal consumption 
of the owner thereof and his family, and of bis bona fide guests when 
entertained by him therein— 


but puts upon the possessor the burden of proving lawful 
acquisition of the liquor. Finally, there is no definition of what 
the word “ manufacture“ means but the penalty section says: 


The penalties provided in this chapter against the manufacture of 
liquor without a permit shall not apply to a person for manufacturing 
nonintoxicating cider and fruit juices exclusively for use in his home. 


I do not pretend to be much of a lawyer these days. I did 
think I was once but reformed and went into business, but it 
does seem to me, from my recollections of the law, that this 
latter provision rather clearly lifts cider and light wines, home 
made for home use, out of the one-half of 1 per cent definition 
and, as to them, to apply the test of intoxication in fact. And, 
of course, if they can be lawfully made, they can be lawfully 
possessed in the home of the maker and used by him, his family, 
and his guests. Whether this language can be stretched to 
cover home-brew, nonintoxicating in fact, is another question; 
but clearly the making, the possession, and the use of home- 
made nonintoxicating light wines and ciders is not prohibited 
by the act. I shall recur to this later, but mention it here as 
a part of the history of the adoption of prohibition to show 
the legislative form it took. 

To recapitulate then, we find that apparently prohibition was 
the product of temperance agitation organized first through the 
churches, but running side by side with and gaining its strength 
from the spread of education, the development of our industrial 
system and the new conception of law as a protection to the 
family and the home; and that it was finally enacted nationally 
because all lesser plans of regulation and control of the traffic 
had failed in their purpose and had been accompanied by wide- 
spread graft and violation of law. 

So that is the history and legal status of prohibition. What 
have been its effects? Well let us look first at the bad sides 
and then at the good and see which way we have a surplus to 
dispose of. 

No one can have read the newspapers or been a Member of 
this House without hearing plenty of complaint over our present 
status. I hope I will not miss any major complaint in this 
summary. 

First, we have the loss of revenue from licenses, taxes, and 
customs duties and the cost of enforcement. These must be 
conceded as real, particularly the former, although, of course, 
State prohibition had the same effect where it applied. 

Next, we have the argument that prohibition is creating a 
new class of lawbreakers out of what were formerly law-abiding 
citizens. This is serious to the extent that it is true and it is 
true more often in intent than in fact, By that I mean that 
the makers and drinkers of homemade and home-used liquors 
believe themselves, in many eases, to be breaking and braving 
the law. But they are wrong in thinking themselves criminal. 
As I have shown above, the law permits such manufacture, 
permits such possession, and permits such use by themselves 
and their guests. 

And right here may I say that, in my judgment, sincere friends 
of temperance have done the cause of prohibition its greatest 
injury by insisting that the use of alcohol since the eighteenth 
amendment has become immoral. The confusion comes from the 
fact, on which I have commented, that the organization of the 
temperance movement centered in the churches, but this was in 
their capacity as ethical and social centers, not as religious and 
moral ones, And were it otherwise, morals are not coded by the 
passage of laws; they are defined by the conscience of the indi- 
vidual. We are here dealing with a social Imbit whose origin 
is buried in antiquity. To say to the man whose family for 
countless generations has been accustomed to this habit that 
they and he, if he follows their example, have violated a moral 
duty brings a justified resentment. And from that resentment 
springs an entirely human impulse to assert the contrary—to 
challenge the authority which seeks to enforce its theories of 
right and wrong. I venture the assertion with supreme confi- 
dence that if the American people can be made to see that the 
law attempts no moral code—that the law nowhere denies the 
right to use liquor—one-half the difficulties of law enforcement 
would vanish, one-half the users would stop. Take away the 
challenge to their morals and they will think in terms of ethics 
and of law, they will begin to talk law, and they will begin 
to observe the law. It can not be too often stated that the 
amendment and the Volstead Act made unlawful the traffic in 
liquor, not its use. 
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And now we come to personal liberty—and in my notes I 
spell those words with capitals. What is the American's right 
of personal liberty? Well, first, he may think as he pleases— 
and when he has done that, there is not another thing he can 
do as he pleases. He may speak or write as he pleases with 
such reasonable restriction as is necessary to safeguard the 
rights of others. We can not seem to have perfect liberty, even 
in speech or writing, can we? Not when we injure others, at 
least. When we come to actions we are quite circumscribed. 
The difference is, perhaps, that we are so used to it in other 
things that the circumscription only hurts when it is new. The 
law does not let us park our car where we want to; we can 
not lawfully smuggle anything—not only liquor; we can not 
have our friends and relatives join us if they happen to be 
aliens; we can not leave our property away from our family, 
nor leave our family if we tire of them; we can not own slaves; 
and now no one can lawfully sell us liquor. Why? Because 
ours is an ordered freedom where our individual self-centered 
wishes must not be permitted to interfere with the interests of 
others, nor those of others with ours. [Applause.] 

Then so far as the sale of liquor is concerned, no one now 
alive has had perfect freedom ever in this country. All regula- 
tory laws placed some restriction, cither on hours or quantities 
or qualities or price. Those who raise the personal liberty 
question as a principle, not a mere device for the return of the 
old traffic, to be consistent must urge the repeal of all law. 

And may I here repeat that all they have lost is the right 
to have some one cater to their wants, If they want the light 
wines for which they beg, they may make and drink them to 
their heart’s content, But I assert as the absolute duty of the 
American Nation, for the preservation of that real liberty 
which means equal opportunity to every citizen, to control or 
suppress any traffic which harms its people or hinders its prog- 
ress. [Applause.] 

Then we are told our youth are being ruined by prohibition. 
It is an interesting thing that this story is always told about 
somebody else's children. I wonder how many fathers can 
honestly look their sons in the eye and say that there is more 
drinking among boys to-day than in our day. [Applause.] 
But they say there is more among the girls. That I think is 
true, But is that the only liberty the modern girl claims? 
She smokes quite generally—her mother did not before the 
war, She goes to dances at midnight with a boy—her mother 
went home then, and with a chaperone at that—and now 
chaperones are as extinct as the dodo. [Laughter.] I am not 
worried about our girls. After they have had a fling at their 
new-found freedom they will settle down to become the mothers 
of a better next generation, just as the youngsters of to-day are 
better than we were at their age. [Applause.] If you are 
worried about the depravity of modern youth, just go off 
in a quiet corner and think about your own. [Laughter and 
applause.] And yet most of us are fairly decent citizens now. 

Finally, a serious case is made of the nonenforcement situa- 
tion—and it does look bad with graft rampant, shootings fre- 
quent, polities regnant, and the public apparently acquiescent. 
Well, as I have shown, none of this is new. One moving cause 
of great potency for the adoption of prohibition was the fact 
that all these things existed under the old system. The flood of 
illicit liquor always moved from license to no license territory. 
Bootleggers like speak-easies antedated the Volstead Act and 
their methods were the same. 

The truth Is that we Americans do not obey laws when it 
serves Our purpose not to. We hate to be told we must do 
anything. How many citizens make false income or personal 
property tax statements—how many returning travelers smug- 
gle?—and smuggling is generically the same as bootlegging. 
Would you repeal the tariff law because it is violated hundreds 
of times a day and graft often accompanies the violation? Why 
are the Members from New York and Boston—who so fre- 
quently demand the repeal of the eighteenth amendment and 
the Volstead Act because they are unenforceable—silent about 
the repeal of the fourteenth amendment and the civil rights 
law? Are they so much more fully observed in letter and in 
spirit? 

Gentlemen of the House, no law which runs counter to tradi- 
tion and habit—no law the violation of which offers a profit will 
ever be perfectly enforced. But relentless pressure for a period 
of years will have its steady effect. 

Here again, however, I must point out that what prohibition 
struck at was the traffic and not at the individual who drank. 
In speaking of nonenforcement, therefore, opponents of the law 
must limit their instances to the traffic—not the consumption. 
And this at least has been made disreputable. I doubt, per- 
sonally, the long continuance in greut volume in this Nation of 
any disreputable traffic. 
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Perhaps I seem to minimize the evils. If so, I am sorry. 
They are real—they are important—they must be checked. 
And they must be checked not only because they are real and 
important but because the law under which they occur is here 
to stay without substantial change. [Applause.] I say that 
soberly—not as arguinent but as my sincere conviction, And 
I will tell you why I feel this way. 

The agitation against probibition has equaled in intensity 
any agitation in our history. Never have our great and power- 
ful newspapers thrown the whole weight of their influence 
practically unanimously on the same side of a question before. 
Never have they begun to give the space, let alone the display, 
to any item of public controversy that they have given to pro- 
hibition, and, probably unconsciously, never have they allowed 
themselves to show so strong a bias [laughter] in the handling 
of news as on this subject. I credit them with entire sincerity— 
both reporters and editors—but I believe that, like the intellec- 
tuals who ordinarily are humanists to the point of socialistic 
belief, they are misled by the nature of their calling. Individ- 
ualistic as their business is, the vital necessity of the suppres- 
sion of the public sale of Liquor to both workmen and owners 
of great industrial establishments does not impress them—and 
they see the evils and overlook the benefits of the law. 

But, whatever the reason for their 10 years of effort, what 
are the results? Well, this House reflects pretty clearly the 
views of its constituents. Many a law passes with the vote 
of Members who personally disapprove it but give their sup- 
port because their district wishes. When the eighteenth apend- 
ment was submitted to the States the House contained 435 Mem- 
bers, and 128 voted against submission. When the Volstead 
Act was passed, out of the same membership, only 100 were 
recorded in the negative. And now, with 10 years persistent 
pressure, with propaganda unequaled in our history, out of 
435 Members only 61 are willing to be enrolled as members of 
the unofficial committee for the amendment of the Volstead 
Act! 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman would get 
his dry friends to bring out some modification of the Volstead 
Act so that we could have a vote upon it, I think the record 
roll call would show that there are over 125. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will put 
those names in the Recorp, with the specific program of modifi- 
cation, which they favor. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin rose. 

Mr. FORT. Oh, I have only five minutes left; I am sorry. 
That is the result of the agitation. The mountains have all 
labored, but they have brought forth a smaller litter every 
time. [Laughter.] 

I yield to no man in my respect for the power of the press, 
and I believe implicitly in the psychology of modern advertising, 
which is that constant repetition will create a demand. Inci- 
dentally, in this connection, I wonder what the great metropoli- 
tan newspapers would charge me if I were a dealer in patent 
medicines for the news-column space they now give free to the 
dealers in liquor. [Applause.] This power and this psychology 
have been at work 10 years. Besides, there are real evils in 
prohibition, and its supporters have made many and grievous 
errors which have greatly irritated us all. And yet less than 
one-seventh of this House favor a change—less than half those 
who voted against the amendment. Why is this so? The 
answer can be only that the American people believe the bene- 
fits outweigh the evils. 

Now, what are those benefits? 

I have said that prohibition was the result of a combination 
of industrial evolution and the new view of the relation of the 
law to women and children. Unless it has been effective in 
these directions it has failed to achieve its purposes. What, 
then, has our economic experience been for 10 years? 

Well, along with all the nations of the world, we ran into 
a serious deflation in 1920 and 1921. Unemployment was very 
serious in many sections, But we got through without soup 
houses and recovered more rapidly than any other people, 
swinging into a full tide of prosperity by the end of 1922. It 
was this performance—and the contrasting condition among the 
poorer people with the condition I had observed in previous 
periods of unemployment, by the way—that made me a prohibi- 
tionist. [Applause.] From 1922 until 1929, with only very 
moderate declines, our production continued large and our in- 
dustrial prosperity unprecedented, and this despite quite unsatis- 
factory conditions among our farmers and coal miners with 
consequent reduction of their buying power. Our efficiency 
in mannfaeture increased by leaps and bounds the speed of our 
production and handling of goods. As a result we jumped the 
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volume of our export trade enormously, proving able in many 
industries to undersell the world despite our vastly higher wage 
scale. Mass production, in its infancy in 1920, developed be- 
yond any dreams and workmen became more and more special- 
ists, doing their detail of the work with sureness and alertness. 
And thanks to the increase in productivity per man, wages 
mounted steadily. 

The income of the Nation increased from an estimate of 
$63,000,000,000 in 1921 to $89,000,000,000 for 1928. Our motor 
cars trebled in number; our life-insurance policyholders jumped 
from 13,000,000 to 27,000,000; our savings accounts from 18,- 
000,000 in 1919 to 53,000,000 in 1929, and the amount deposited 
from $13,000,000,000 to $28,500,000,000. For these statistics I 
must thank the fine article by Samuel Crowther in the Ladies’ 
Home Journal for January entitled Where Prohibition is a 
Success.” Incidentally, I am informed that Mr. Crowther 
started the work upon his articles, highly skeptical of the eco- 
nomic yalue of prohibition, but finished with the statement that 
“ prohibition is an economic success.“ [Applause.] 

I am not so unreasoning as te claim that all of these remark- 
able improvements in our economic status are solely attributable 
to prohibition, but I do say they are at least partially attrib- 
utable to it. And this for several reasons: First, high speed 
and mass production could not operate with midday drinking by 
the employee. The departure of the saloon practically ended 
midday drinking. Second, our modern systematized industries 
could not operate with an unreliable attendance of their spe- 
cialized workmen. The departure of the saloon has been fol- 
lowed by regular attendance of the workmen. Third, our high- 
quantity production could not be maintained without high pur- 
chasing power among the people. The closing of saloons has 
diverted into other channels an enormous volume of money 
which formerly went for drink. Homemade drinks are cheap, 
and the pay envelope is used for other purchases. 

I do not know a manufacturer—and I have talked to some 
who hate prohibition—who does not agree with everything I 
have said about his workmen or who disputes the cause. I do 
not know a banker who does not feel prohibition to be the back- 
bone of his savings accounts. I understand that practically 
every foreign economic commission which has been here to 
study the causes of our prosperity places prohibition first. 
Last summer, while abroad, two foreign manufacturers in 
different countries, both drinking men, told me that they were 
convinced that if we kept prohibition, they would have to come 
to it if they hoped to compete in the world’s markets. [Ap- 
plause.] I could go on with illustrations without end. 

As a result of this prosperity another thing has happened—we 
have changed from a nation whose business was done on 
credit to one which buys for cash. There are whole communi- 
ties to-day where not a store sells on credit. Will any op- 
ponent of prohibition deny my assertion that this would have 
meant starvation or charity in the days of the saloon? But 
that is not why I mention it. It is to point out that our whole 
business basis has changed with the change in our industrial 
structure. The chief credit buying to-day is installment buy- 
ing of automobiles and luxuries. The return of the liquor 
traffic would ruin that. [Applause.] The whole economic 
structure of the Nation would have to be unscrambled if the 
publie sale of liquor were to be resumed. 

What about the families? Well, we have built homes to 
replace hovels without number; our children in high school 
and college have outstripped our ability to house them; we 
have installed millions of washing machines—and they do not 
go into homes where there are servants; and, to quote Mr. 
Crowther once more— 


And it is daily becoming more difficult to engage the services of what 
Was once a fixture—the hard-working wife who toileqd to support a 
drunken husband. 


Prohibition did not do all of this, Mr. Speaker, but neither 
did it hinder any of it, No such miracles occurred here while 
the liquor traffic was legal—nor have occurred in any other 
Nation in these 10 years. And I have yet to hear an allegation 
of any economic loss—or of any offsetting degradation of the 
home. Whether they have so phrased it to themselves or not, 
the American people sense and feel the change, and, grumble 
though they may, they like it. [Applause.] 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a 
question ? 

Mr. FORT. No; I regret I can not yield. 

My friends who do not like the law—and there are many— 
what aiternative can you offer the American people which will 
save what we have gained? Is it Government selling you want? 
Well, there are two possible ways to run it. Either we can hold 
down consumption by high prices and make a vast profit for 
the Government or we can hold down the profit by low prices 
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at the risk of increasing consumption. I wonder which is the 
more repugnant thought. I will venture that there are not 10 
men in the House who like either alternative. What then of 
reinstating the traffic? Well, shall it be for drinking on the 
premises? Of course not—that is the saloon again. But if 
that is not to be we will have to drink at home, even though 
home drinking is one of the evils we decry in the present sys- 
tem. Well, if we are going to drink at home, we can dc that 
now—if we want it bad enough to make it. So why change the 
law at all, unless, of course, we want hard liquor—and none of 
the advocates of change want that, do they? 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New Jersey 
has expired. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may proceed for five minutes more. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent to proceed for five minutes more. Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. FORT. Unless they want hard liquor, unless they want 
a return of the traffic in hard liquor, the law needs no change, 
unless, perhaps, they are too lazy to make it. [Laughter.] 

So where do we finish? Just where we started—with the 
eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. 

Perhaps the act needs clarification on the question of home- 
brew, although nobody has ever been convicted for making it 
for home use. But, otherwise, it seems to me pretty clearly to 
fulfill the purposes of its adoption and to satisfy the real wishes 
of the American people—for the preservation of their industrial 
system, their prosperity, and their homes. [Applause.] 

To those who want abstinence to follow prohibition, may I 
suggest that they leave enforcement to the officers of the law 
and return to the kind of educational work so splendidly done 
for so many years by the Woman’s Christian Temperance 
Union and the Father Mathew T. A. B. S. [Applause.] To 
those who want beer and light wines, I suggest that they forego 
the wish to buy and be content with what they make, but, above 
and beyond all, that they be good sports. They have made 
their fight and lost—lost to a combination of two mighty 
tendencies of the age—the economic and ethical reorganization 
of the American people. [Applause.] 


Economie pressure is always relentless and it will not loose 


its hold upon the public sale of liquor. Usually it presses only 
to destroy that which has outlived its usefulness. To-day its 
pressure is not only down upon what it would destroy but 
surges mightily upward lifting to new levels the whole life and 
character of the American people. [Applause, the Members 
rising.] 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following date 
the President approved and signed bills of the House of the 
following titles: 

On January 24, 1930: 

H. R. 3392. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Tennessee River on 
the Dayton-Decatur Road between Rhea and Meigs Counties, 
Tenn. ; 

H. R. 3655. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Clinch River near Kingston, in Roane County, 
Tenn.; and 

H. R. 6125. An act authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend to the Governor of Mississippi 250 pyramidal tents, 
complete; fifteen 16 feet by 80 feet by 40 feet assembly tents; 
thirty 11 feet by 50 feet by 15 feet hospital-ward tents; 10,000 
blankets, olive drab, No. 4; 5,000 pillow cases; 5,000 canvas 
cots; 5,000 cotton pillows; 5,000 bed sacks; 10,000 bed sheets; 
20 field ranges, No. 1; 10 field bake ovens; 50 water bags (for 
ice water); to be used at the encampment of the United Con- 
federate Veterans to be held at Biloxi, Miss., in June, 1930. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
after the reading of the Journal and the disposition of business 
on the Speaker's table on next Monday I have leave to address 
the House for 20 minutes on the subject of prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair will state to the gentleman that 
earlier in the day he declined to recognize gentlemen to make 
requests for time on consent Monday. The Chair will be glad 
to recognize the gentleman for any other day. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, I modify my request to make 
it to-morrow. 


1930 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Jersey asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the address of the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] to-morrow he may address 
the House for 20 minutes, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to address the House for five minutes, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for five minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have important business this. afternoon which will take until 
late in the afternoon If we complete it. I think the gentleman 
should wait until to-morrow, and I object for the present. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. PURNELI. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee 
ou Rules, I call up House Resolution 133. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana calls up a 
resolution which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 133 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 6, 
a bill to amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act 
entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulat- 
ing the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. That after general 
debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall continue not to 
exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by the chairman 
and ranking minority member of the Committee on Agriculture, the bill 
shall be read for amendment under the S-minute rule. At the conclu- 
sion of the reading of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise 
and report the bill to the House with such amendments as may have 
been ndopted, and the previous question shall be considered as ordered 
on the bill and the amendments thereto to final passage without inter- 
vening motion except one motion to recotumtt. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana is recognized 
for one hour. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the resolution which I bring here by direction of the 
Committee on Rules, House Resolution 133, if adopted, will 
muke in order H. R. 6, which is known to the membership of 
the House as the oleomargarine bill. The purpose of the bill, 
broadly stated, is to bring within the purview of the oleo- 
margarine law certain cooking compounds which have been 
manufactured and developed within the last few years and 
which are not now under the regulations of the oleomargarine 
act, 

While this is a subject of considerable interest and con- 
troversy, I realize it is rather hard to attract and hold the 
attention of the membership of the House after the splendid 
speech we have just listened to by the distinguished Member 
from New Jersey. Nevertheless, I want to take this oppor- 
tunity to state, in a general way, the purposes which are sought 
to be served by this bill. 

The oleomargarine act, which this bill will amend, was passed 
in 1886. The purpose of the original oleomargarine act was to 
protect the public against adulterated butter and against the 
sale of oleomargarine as butter. Under the provisions of that 
law, which has been amended, I think, once since, and is now 
sought to be amended by this bill, the manufacturers of oleo- 
margarine were and are compelled to pay a tax of $600 per 
year. The wholesalers of oleomargarine are compelled to pay 
a tax of $480 per year, and the retailers of oleomargarine a tax 
of $48 per year. In addition to that, there is required a 10-cent 
stamp tax to be paid by the manufacturers of oleomargarine 
upon colored oleomargarine, and a tax of one-quarter of a cent 
per pound upon uncolored oleomargarine. In addition to these 
taxes the manufacturers of oleomargarine are compelled to sub- 
mit their plants and their products to the scrutiny of the Federal 
Government and abide by various regulations in the interest of 
the public health. 

Since the passage of the oleomargarine act there has come 
into existence in the country a new butter substitute branded 
as a cooking compound, but which to all intents and purposes 
is Intended to be and is sold as butter. These new cooking com- 
pounds, which we seek to bring within the purview of the 
oleomargarine law and under its provisions, are made princi- 
pally of coconut oil, perhaps 80 per cent coconut oil, and the 
balance peanut oil, salt, and water. They are made in the 
identical manner as oleomargarine with this exception: Oleo- 
margarine is emulsified in milk or cream, whereas these cook- 
ing compounds are emulsified in water. The ordinary cooking 
compounds which are known to the housewives of the country 
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generaliy, such as lard, Crisco, and so forth, have about 1 per 
cent or less of moisture, while these cooking compounds have 
from 10 to 15 per cent of moisture. 

I have on the table here some samples of these new cooking 
compounds which I want the membership of the House to see. 
I regret exceedingly I have been unable to secure one package, 
the like of which was exhibited before our Committee on Agri- 
culture and which is in exactly this form, being the form of 
regular creamery butter and which was divided, as butter fre- 
quently is, into four quarter-pound packages with the 1-pound 
package, but which is labeled as a cooking compound. 

As I said a moment ago, cooking compounds, as we know 
them—lard, Crisco, and so ferth—are unmistakably known in 
the markets by the housewives; but the contention of those who 
are seeking to bring these cookings compounds under the pro- 
visions of the oleomargarine law is that they are in fact not 
made to be sold as cooking compounds but as a substitute for 
butter. 

I hope I will have sufficient time on the resolution, or later 
in general debate if the rule be adopted, to go further and at 
length into the activities of the people who have been making 
these cooking compounds. Let me remind the ladies and gen- 
tlemen of the House that the manufacturers of these cooking 
compounds are under no restriction whatever. They pay no tax. 
The Government has no supervision over the manufacture of 
their product and imposes no obligations upon them. They do 
not pay the $600, the $480, the $48, nor the 10-cent tax. There 
is no nutritive value in their product. It is even made with 
water. These so-called cooking compounds are made by the 
same identical machinery as that used by the oleomargarine 
people, and yet they escape the tax, while the general buying 
public is deceived by their looks and misled by the advertising 
campaigns which have been conducted in their behalf for many 
years. 

This matter has been before our Committee on Agriculture 
for some considerable time and has been given most careful 
consideration and study. 

The Commissioner of Internal Revenue has been making an 
honest effort to tax these concerns. The Revenue Department 
is convinced, and has so held, that these products are in fact 
oleomargarine, but they have been enjoined in some courts from 
collecting taxes. In a court in Rhode Island, I think, they were 
encouraged by a finding that it was not oleomargarine. So the 
legal status of these compounds is, so to speak, up in the air. 
Hence, the necessity of some sort of legislative clarification in 
order not only that the Bureau of Internal Revenue may know 
what to expect but particularly—and this is the principal con- 
cern of the committee from which this bill comes—that the 
buying public may know whether it is buying butter or a sub- 
stitute for butter. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. What method would you suggest to let 
the buying public know? 

Mr, PURNELL, Among other things, I will say I would 
keep the buying public from having a yellow product of this 
kind [indicating] thrust in its face with the suggestion that it 
is butter. I would keep the buying public from reading all of 
these advertisements, which I should like to read to the House 
if I had the time. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. They are not put out by any manufac- 
turers, though, were they? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman means the advertisements in 
the papers? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Les. 

Mr. PURNELL. Oh, they are too smart for that, of course. 
They make the product, they announce privately, no doubt, to 
their customers, the wholesalers, and the jobbers that they can 
sell this as butter, but, of course, the advertisements are placed 
in the papers by the local merchants. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would the gentleman think that the 
smell and the carton specifically stating in large type that 
it is a cooking compound, with every detail given on the 
package, would be sufficient notice? 

Mr. PURNELL. No; it is not. I have a firkin of this prod- 
uct over in my office that I shall have over here before the 
debate is over, not of butter but of a cooking compound, which 
is as yellow as this [indicating]. There is not a mark on it 
of any kind to indicate what it is. I have good reason to 
believe that dealers in some instances have taken this cook- 
ing compound and mixed it with butter and sold the mixture 
as butter in bulk. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Would the gentleman think well of a 
dairyman who put coloring in his butter? Does the gentle- 
man think that he is fooling the public any? : 


Will the gentleman yield for a question? 
Yes. 
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Mr. PURNELL. Butter is made of cream and not of water, 
coconut oil, peanut oil, and salt. If the gentleman will let me 
proceed, I want to yield some time to the other side. If this 
resolution is adopted, there will be four hours of general de- 
bate, within which time it is hoped that all those who desire 
to be heard for and against this bill will have an opportunity 
to present their views. 

Mr. HASTINGS. I would like to ask the gentleman one 
question. I see there is no minority report from the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture. May I ask whether the report of the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture on this bill is unanimous? 

Mr. PURNELL. It is not. A few members of the committee 
are here and will take opportunity to express their views in 
opposition, 

It seems to me on this question of intent all these elements 
ean be taken into consideration. 

The ordinary cooking compounds—lard and Crisco—are white. 
They are sold for cooking purposes. They are not heralded as 
a spread for bread; but those who manufacture this cooking 
compound not only put in a coloring matter but have developed, 
in some instances, a synthetic flavor, a few drops of which 
added to the compound will give it the flavor and the taste of 
butter. 

It is the contention of those who are sponsoring this legisla- 
tion that if these people are in good faith and are merely mak- 
ing a cooking compound, they would not resort to the deception 
found in these advertisements which I hold in my hand. In 
many of them they proclaim these compounds to be a sub- 
stitute for butter; the best spread bread ever had; and urge 
their use in place of butter. 

I can not take the time to read all of these advertisements, 
but they have been running through the papers of the country 
for some time. I grant those who are opposing this bill that we 
have not seen many of them during the last year, and that it is 
rather hard to find any cooking compounds in the market to-day. 

That is true for a number of reasons; uncertainty as to this 
legislation, uncertainty as to what the courts will do, uncer- 
tainty as to what the Commissioner of Internal Revenue will 
do, if this is found to be oleomargarine, in collecting back taxes, 
All those things serve to put a damper on the manufacturers 
of these cooking compounds. If adverse action is taken by the 
House or by Congress on the bill, we will see these plants 
spring up into activity over night all over the United States, 
because the machinery is there and only lying dormant waiting 
for legislative or judicial encouragement. 

Some of these advertisements say that the cooking compound 
is as good as butter, and in some instances better. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman read the advertise- 
ment of the cooking compound? 

Mr. PURNELL. Well, that does not mean anything? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. May I read it? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman will have plenty of time; 
we hope to have four hours’ general debate. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The people will read the gentleman’s 
speech; they may not read mine. 

Mr. PURNELL. Anybody can read these advertisements. I 
think the one you have says “nuttine” or “neutine”; I do not 
know what it is. But here is a newspaper which advertises 
“golden shortening,” and underneath it says, “A new and 
tasty spread.” Who wants to spread shortening on bread? 

Here is another one—‘“ nu- ine.“ That is a product manufac- 
tured over in Baltimore in the district of my friend. It says 
“30 cents per pound—used in place of butter.” I am sure the 
gentleman does not use it in place of butter; he would not want 
his children to use it in place of butter, if he had any children. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am sorry to say I have no children, but 
that advertisement was not placed there by the Baltimore 
people. 

Mr. PURNELL. Oh, no; they are too smart for that. The 
local grocer, no doubt prompted by the manufacturer, put the 
advertisement in the paper. Here is another: Sunny Boy But- 
ter, 35 cents.” There is not an ounce of butter in it, not a thing 
about it that tastes like butter, unless they use this synthetic 
flavoring which I have here. 

Here is the New Gold Sunflower, and in parenthesis it says, 
“rich, nutty, butter substitute.” 

Here is a photograph of an electric sign which I should judge 
is about 12 feet high and 24 feet long—lI think it is in Omaha, 
but I am not certain about that. It says “rich, nutty, and 
delightful spread for butter.” 

Here is a Kansas City item which advertises: Rich, delicious 
spread for bread.” 

Here is more “Sunny Boy,” “ Finest spread 30 cents a pound.” 
“Nu-ine,” better than butter. 

Now here is an ambitious advertisement of Nu-ine. With its 
three-quarters coconut oil, one-quarter peanut oil, and a pinch 
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of salt, emulsified in water, it is held out to the housewives of 
the country as a new substitute for butter. Attracted by the 
cheapness, they are led to believe that the product is better than 
butter. It says so. 

The Agricultural Committee of the House is not objecting to 
these people making the product. That is not the point. We 
are not trying to drive the products off the market. There is 
no suggestion that it is actually harmful or deleterious. We do 
say, however, that since Congress saw fit, under the act of 
August 2, 1886, to prescribe certain regulations and impose a 
tax upon oleomargarine in the interest of the public and as a 
protection to the dairy interests of the country, there is no just 
reason why we should not now compel those who make these 
cooking compounds to come under the same law and for the 
same identical reasons. I could read a number of these adver- 
tisements. Here is another one— 


New nut butter, has golden color, per pound, 35 cents. 


Here is the advertisement of some local grocer who says that 
Nu-ine is an oleo product, colored. 
Then here is this one— 


Sunflower shortening, 25 cents per pound. 
A high-grade butter substitute, already colored. 
In quarter pound prints, just like creamery butter. 


I do not care what your package says, whether it says nut 
product in bold type or not, I undertake to say that if the news- 
papers and the billboards of this country and the grocery sales- 
men or anyone else announce that this is a substitute for 
butter, that it is better than butter, the housewives of the coun- 
try will not stop to look at the package and determine for 
themselves exactly what it contains. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman believe it will be less 
deception if we increase the price 10 cents a pound? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do not know about that, but there will be 
more protection if we pass this bill. 

Mr. TUCKER. Is there any tax on these products now? 

Mr. PURNELL. None whatever, There are no taxes, as I 
stated. The manufacturer pays no tax, the wholesaler pays no 
tax, and the retailer pays no tax. There is no tax of any kind 
placed on the package when it is made. 

Mr. TUCKER. But there is a penalty for selling that as 
butter, is there not? 

Mr. PURNELL. Oh, if you sell it for butter when it is not 
butter, and get caught, you run up against the pure food and 
drugs act. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. I have already used more time than I 
wanted to. There are others who want some time on this 
resolution. I merely wanted to present the subject in a general 
way, and I want now to express the hope that the committee 
will adopt this resolution and that we may have a full and 
free discussion of the matter in the four hours of general de- 
bate provided for in the resolution and under the 5-minute rule. 
I reserve the remainder of my time and yield 20 minutes to the 
gentleman from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island [Mr. O'CONNELL]. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, ladies and 
gentlemen of the House, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
PURNELL] has very ably and artfully pictured this case from 
the viewpoint of the packer and the butter and dairy interests, 
but he has said nothing from the viewpoint of the consumer. 
The oleomargarine act was passed originally on August 2, 1886, 
and while the oleomargarine industry was regulated by that 
act the primary purpose of the act, as it was later construed 
by the United States Supreme Court, was the purpose of raising 
revenue, and the Supreme Court of the United States, with 
some hesitation and by a divided court of 5 to 4, held it to 
be constitutional only upon the theory that it is a revenue- 
producing measure, or intended as such when it was enacted 
by the Congress of the United States. 

There was originally a Z cent tax placed on all oleomargarine, 
and that act was not amended until May 9, 1902, and then we 
had the dffference in the tax, one quarter of a cent a pound on 
uncolored oleomargarine or naturally colored oleomargarine, 
and 10 cents a pound on oleomargarine that was artificially 
colored. The gentleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL] wants 
you to believe that he wants to have the public protected 
against these products because they have the semblance and 
appearance and color of butter, but let me tell you some facts 
in relation to the amount of these products produced, and then 
I think you can intelligently form your own judgment. There 
are only about seven aud a half million pounds of these prod- 
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ucts which they seek to tax under H. R. 6 produced annually. 
There are manufactured and sent through the channels of in- 
terstate commerce annually 15,000,000 pounds of colored oleo- 
margarine, but there are 240,000,000 pounds of uncolored oleo- 
margarine, or naturally colored oleomargarine, and by naturally 
colored I mean that the color comes not from human skill and 
labor, but from the use of certain ingredients which give the 
article its yellow color, and as matters stand at the present 
time we have oleomargarine taxed at one quarter of a cent a 
pound which is just as yellow as any butter, just as yellow as 
any margarine that is artificially colored and which pays 10 
cents a pound. So, how are you going to protect the public 
under those circumstances? The dairy interests, the butter 
interests, we may frankly admit, want this law, and the packers 
do not oppose the law. The packers want it because they will 
not be included under its provisions, so far as a large part of 
their product is concerned, and I may say, and I think fairly, 
too, that if those who are advocating this law in the interest 
of the butter and dairy interests had their way they would in- 
clude the packers, but they admit openly, some of them, and cer- 
tainly privately, that the packers are too strong for them and 
that they can not get this legislation through the House if they 
include the packers, 

So they are going to exempt the packers from the operation 
of this bill, or rather the 10-cent tax, on a large portion of their 
products, 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the gentleman mean by exempting 
the packers? I do not understand that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. The packers are exempt 
for this reason. They have control of the slaughterhouses—the 
abbatoirs—of the country and they secure from the stomachs 
of old cows, especially Guernsey cattle, I think, a yellow fat sub- 
stance, and they put that in their oleomargarine, and that gives 
it a yellow color, and under the decisions of the court that is 
held not to be artificially colored, and so they are taxed only 
one-quarter of a cent a pound on their product, but no one else, 
because they do not slaughter cattle in any quantity, has this 
yellow oil or can secure it from’ the packers, and so the packers 
have a practical monopoly. 

Mr. SNELL, This bill does not exempt packers. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. No express words exempt 

ackers, 
j Mr. SNELL. This applies to every man in the United States 
who uses this article. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Nothing exempts the pack- 
ers in express terms. 

Mr. SNELL. This applies to you and me and any man in the 
United States that makes these products that look alike. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. If the product is arti- 
ficially colored it pays 10 cents a pound, and if naturally col- 
ored it pays only one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. SNELL. I find there are no words in this bill to indicate 
that it does not apply equally to all classes of people. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. There are no words which 
say “packers,” and no words that appear to discriminate; but 
the fact is that the evidence and the hearings taken before 
the Committee on Agriculture show that the packers would be 
favorably affected by the operation of this bill, because they 
are the only ones in this country who possess this yellow oil, 
an ingredient which may give the oleomargarine a yellow color. 
This product would pay one-fourth of a cent per pound instead 
of 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. SNELL. I have no packers in my district, and I am 
not interested in the packers. Is there anything in the bill 
that enables the packers to pay this lower tax? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. This bill taxes a product 
that is not now considered to be oleomargarine. You are going 
to tax things that are not oleomargarine. You are going to 
tax them 10 cents a pound while you are going to tax certain 
kinds of real oleomargarine one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 

eld? 
á Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. There is a tax of 10 cents a pound 
on oleomargarine. The packers have been able to secure a 
substance which is a natural coloring material which enables 
their product to pay only one-quarter of a cent a pound. Your 
bill would automatically make these other people pay 10 cents 
a pound, so that really the operation of this bill would be to the 
distinct advantage of the packers. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. There is no question but 
that that will be the effect of this legislation. 

I say to you, gentlemen, that this legislation which we pro- 
pose under H. R. 6 is not regulation but clearly confiscation, 
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becãuse it puts a large industry out of business. There are 
only about 7,500,000 pounds of this product produced annually. 
There are only 15,000,000 pounds of colored oleomargarine pro- 
duced and there are 240,000,000 pounds of uncolored oleomar- 
garine, and some of these producers and manufacturers of 
oleomargarine furnish with the oleomargarine a little capsule. 

The product they sell is oleomargarine, unquestionably, and 
is taxed as such at one-quarter of a cent a pound; and instead 
of the manufacturer using this capsule with the ingredients that 
it contains and mixing it, the purchaser or buyer takes it home, 
uses the capsule himself, gets the color of butter, and still that 
product will have to pay only one-quarter of a cent, whereas 
products made out of peanut oil, coconut oil, and cottonseed oil 
must pay 10 cents a pound. 

We are talking about farm relief; and they say this is a 
measure designed to extend relief to the farmer. Well, you are 
relieving one set of farmers at the expense of another. You are 
taking from one set of farmers a great outlet for certain of his 
products, but you are also closing for the future the fleld, which 
is immeasurable and incalculable, to people who are producing 
cottonseed oil and peanut oil all through the southern section 
of our country. 

Twenty-five years ago they did not have many uses for cotton- 
seed. The only animal that would eat the cottonseed, then prac- 
tically considered as refuse, was the cow, because the lint in 
the cottonseed could not be digested by any other animal, not 
even the old mule. Since that day how many uses have been 
found for cottonseed oil? I may say the uses of cottonseed have 
run up into the hundreds, and just as the radio industry is in 
its infancy, I say to you that within 15 or 20 years there may be 
discovered many other uses for peanut oil and cottonseed oil, 
and by this legislation you are depriving the producers of those 
articles of a vast market. Let me Say to you that you are also 
applying the principle of a protective tariff in a way that has 
never been applied before. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman from 
Indiana yield me five additional minutes? 

Mr. PURNELL. I yield to the gentleman from Alabama five 
minutes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield that time to the 
gentleman from Rhode Island. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Rhode Island is recog- 
nized for five minutes more. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Speaker, I thank 
the gentieman. 

Now, we are attempting to levy a tariff, not on importations 
into this country, which is the accepted theory of a protective 
tariff, but now we are applying it internally against one prod- 
uct, a product of one section of our country as against an- 
other, and that is so so far as cottonseed oil and peanut oil 
are concerned. 

At present we have no tariff against the Philippines, If 
we want to levy a tariff against importations from the Philip- 
pines, I presume we have the right to do so, but we ought to 
do it directly and not indirectly, as is proposed in this bill. 

There is alse some question as to what may be included 
under this definition in the added clause in the new bill. The 
Committee on Agriculture received a letter from the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, Mr. Dunlap, in which he stated it 
would include, in the opinion of the chemists and the experts 
in his department, ice cream and many other products. Let me 
read to you what the Assistant Secretary of Agriculture said: 


The department believes that this definition can be held to cover 
commercial ice cream, which is animal fat, I. e., butter emulsified and 
mixed with milk; processed cheese, which consists of animal fat, 
butter emuisified with milk, water, or other liquids and usually con- 
taining other coloring; cod-liver oil emulsion, an animal oil, emulsified 
with sirup and water, It seems that butter itself, although defined 
in another section of the act, is really an animal fat, churned, emulsi- 
fied, or mixed in cream or milk; mayonnalse salad dressing clearly 
seems to fall within this definition. 


Because the Secretary of Agriculture made that report the 
committee has added to section 3 se as to eliminate mayonnaise 
Salad dressing, but the purpose of this legislation, my friends, 
is to nullify and circumvent the effect of the decisions of our 
Federal courts. 

Here is the original nut product which was manufactured, 
and it used the same container, in this triangular form and 
was marked exactly as this is marked to-day. It was submitted 
to the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the trade-mark registered at 
the United States Patent Office, and then the Internal Revenue 
Department said this product was not oleomargarine, It has 
printed on the outside—and this has always been used on this 
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package and never changed since its first submisison to “the 
Internal Revenue Bureau: 


One pound net weight. Higgins Nut Product. Prepared for cooking 
and baking. Higgins Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I. One-tenth 
of 1 per cent artificial color. 


Nobody has ever claimed there was any deception in the 
marking on this package, or that anything has ever been put 
in these containers, so far as they were put out by the manu- 
facturer, except exactly what is described on the outside, 80 
per cent of coconut oil, 20 per cent of peanut butter per 100 
pounds; that would be the proportion, and to make 100 pounds 
then there is added 9 per cent of water and 3 per cent of salt. 

This bill purports to amend the defintion of oleomargarine 
under the oleomargarine act of August 2, 1886, as amended by 
act of May 9, 1902. 

Under that act as it now stands a food product manufactured 
and sold in interstate commerce by the Higgins Manufacturing 
Co. has been declared by the courts not to be oleomargarine and 
not taxable as such. 

In 1922 a corporation known as the Nut Grove Butter Co., 
which is the predecessor in title of the Higgins Manufactur- 
ing Co. received an official ruling from the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue that a certain nut product, made of vegetable 
oils and designed for cooking and baking, and which the Nut 
Grove Butter Co. proposed to manufacture, was not oleomar- 
garine and was not taxable as such. 

The Nut Grove Butter Co. presented to the then Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue a sample of its product and re- 
quested a ruling as to whether or not such product was taxable 
as oleomargarine. 

On January 20, 1922, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, 
D. H. Blair, advised the Nut Grove Butter Co. that the product 
which it had presented to the commissioner for analysis was 
not oleomargarine and was not taxable as such. 

This product is made entirely of vegetable oils. The ingredi- 
ents of the product are as follows: In making 100 pounds of 
“Higgins Nut Product” there are used 80 pounds of coconut 
oil, 20 pounds of peanut oil, 3 pounds of salt, and one-tenth of 
1 per cent coloring matter. 

The company invested new and additional capital in the busi- 
ness in plants located in Providence, R. I., Syracuse, N. X., and 
Detroit, Mich., and developed and built up a profitable business 
in the manufacture and sale of such product. 

On or about December 1, 1922, the Nut Grove Butter Co. was 
notified that its product “ Nut-Z-All” would be considered by 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue as colored oleomargarine 
and taxable at the rate of 10 cents a pound. 

The result of the revocation of the order was, owing to the 
wide publicity given to the regulations and rulings of the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, which were sent to all collectors 
throughout the United States, that the business of the Nut 
Grove Butter Co. was ruined and, as a matter of fact, owing 
to this revocation of the order and consequent loss of business, 
it became bankrupt and went out of business. 

A short time thereafter the Higgins Manufacturing Co. was 
formed, and before commencing business, and in order to test 
the legality of the ruling of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue, it manufactured and sold 165 pounds of the product made 
according to the same formula and packed in the same manner 
as it had theretofore been, and did not pay the tax thereon to 
the United States. 

One hundred and sixty-five pounds of the product were seized 
by the Government and a tax at 10 cents per pound was assessed 
against it. This tax was paid under protest, and the plaintiff, 
Higgins Manufacturing Co., thereupon brought an action in the 
United States District Court for the District of Rhode Island 
under the statutes of the United States te recover the amount 
of the tax thus paid. 

The case, Higgins Manufacturing Co. v. Page, Collector, was 
thoroughly tried on behalf of the Government on the issues as 
to whether or not this product, so manufactured and sold, was 
oleomargarine; and among the issues tried was this, whether or 
not such product was sold in imitation or semblance of butter 
or was calculated or intended to be sold as butter or for butter. 

The district court of the United States in an opinion handed 
down on April 15, 1924, held that the product was not oleomar- 
garine within the definition and meaning of the statute defining 
oleomargarine, and that it was not made in imitation of butter, 
nor was it calculated or intended to be sold as butter or for 
butter, and gave judgment for the plaintiff for recovery of the 
tax as one illegally assessed. 

The case is reported in Two hundred and ninety-seventh Fed- 
eral Reporter, page 644. 
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The court further called attention to the manner in which 
this product was sold, saying: 


trade dress is not only not an aid to deception but is designed 
to telt the truth and avoid deceptions. The triangular form of the 
package, the label of the same, “ Nut-Z-All,” and the words “ nut prod- 
uct prepared for cooking and baking,” prove that the plaintiff has in 
these respects done its best to avoid deception of a customer. There is 
no deception that is offered to the customer in the shape, and when 
the package is opened by a person who had read the label the yellow 
color of the product would probably not make him believe he had got 
butter, 


No appeal was taken from this decision and judgment by the 
United States, and the same has stood since that time un- 
reversed. 

It holds definitely and squarely that Higgins Nut Product“ 
is not oleomargarine; was not sold in imitation or semblance 
of butter, or calculated to be sold as such, and that there was 
no deception of the public, and owing to the manner in which 
the product was packed and stamped every attempt had beer 
made by the manufacturer to prevent deception. 

Immediately after the decision in Higgins Manufacturing Co. 
v. Page, the Higgins Manufacturing Co. commenced to manu- 
facture and market its product, making it precisely according to 
the formula set forth in the opinion and packed and sold in 
identically the same fashion. 

The name Higgins Nut Product” was substituted for“ Nut- 
Z-All,” owing to possible claim for infringement by another 
company. 

On April 1, 1927, the Commissioner of Internal Revenue issued 
a new Treasury Decision (T. D. 4006), which attempted to 
nullify in effect the decisions of the court in the case of Hig- 
gins Manufacturing Co. v. Page, Collector, and which reversed 
T. D. 3590, and which by its phraseology made “ Higgins Nut 
Product“ and all vegetable-oil cooking compounds taxable as 
colored oleomargarine. 

The portion of the Treasury decision which was intended to 
tax this product reads as follows: 


All vegetable or animal oils or combinations thereof, churned, emulsi- 
fied; or however mixed, colored to look like butter, crystallized, salted 
(or unsalted), and worked will be deemed to possess a sufficient simi- 
larity to butter in flavor, texture, and appearance to bring the resultant 
product within the classification of oleomargarine. 


The result of this new order was to/practically destroy the 
business of the Higgins Manufacturing Co. Wholesale and re- 
tail dealers were naturally apprehensive of the tax liability and 
liability to penalties and seizures. 

In June, 1927, the Higgins Manufacturing Co. brought a bill 
in equity in the District Court of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Rhode Island to restrain the collector, Frank A. Page, 
from assessing, collecting, or enforcing any of the taxes or pen- 
alties provided in the oleomargarine act against the Higgins 
Manufacturing Co. or its product, “ Higgins Nut Products.” 

This case was tried before Mr. Justice Lowell, of the district 
court of the United States, sitting in the district of Rhode 
Island, and a temporary injunction was issued against Collector 
Page. 

The opinion of the court is found in the case of Higgins 
Manufacturing Co. v. Page (20 Fed. (2d) Ser. p. 948). 

The date of the decision of the temporary injunction was 
July 18, 1927, and the final decree was entered in the case, 
after a full hearing, on December 29, 1927. 

Soon after the final decree was entered in this case, namely, 
December 29, 1927, this bill was introduced in the Senate (Feb- 
ruary 16, 1928). 

The original oleomargarine act barely escaped condemnation 
for the reason that the Supreme Court of the United States, 
by a 5 to 4 vote, felt bound to hold that it was a revenue 
measure. I am unable to conceive of any legitimate reason 
why the oleomargarine statute, a revenue measure, should be 
amended so that it will serve but one purpose, and that purpose 
is to drive out of business the Higgins Manufacturing Co. and 
other companies manufacturing and selling similar products. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island has again expired. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Ettis}. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I am 
opposed to this bill. I am only opposed to the rule because I 
am opposed to the bill. I represent packers in a great packing 
center. I represent two of the industries challenged by this 
bill and which the measure proposes to put out of business. 
I represent the housewives of Kansas City who, in large num- 
bers, use this cooking compound. And I represent a great many 
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dealers who are selling that compound to users of it. The 
measure will benefit none of these interests, unless it be the | 
packers. Public welfare nowhere will be promoted by it. 

I want to invite—and that is the reason I rise now, because 
I hope to speak in general debate—the consideration of the com- 
mittee, when we get into the Committee of the Whole, to this 
bill, It is very important and I shall challenge the correctness 
of the statement of the gentleman, my good friend, from Indi- | 
ana, of the issues that are involved in this legislative proposal. 
I would challenge it as unfair but for fear I might be mis- 
understood. I would not reflect upon his purposes. But it is 
not true that the industries which this bill proposes to put out 
of business are perpetrating frauds, I propose to show that 
by the hearings of the committee itself and out of the mouths 
of witnesses before his committee the competency and the good 
faith of whom I know the gentleman from Indiana will not 
question. I Just want to urge at this time that Members take 
a lively interest in this legislation. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I desire to make a very brief 
statement with reference to this matter, as I am sure it will be 
very fully discussed by the committee which for a number of 
years has given this proposition very intensive study. l 

We have a great and important dairy industry in the Southern 
States, and I would be one of the last in the world, I imagine, 
to discourage by legislation the growth and development of that 
great industry. 

As a matter of fact, I am engaged in the dairy business my- 
self in a small way, and naturally, from a personal standpoint, 
I am interested. But I have undertaken to give this matter as 
full consideration as I could through the hearings that were held 
before the Rules Committee. I do not believe it is sound and 
fair legislation. I object to it primarily, Mr. Speaker, because 
it is that species of what I regard as vicious legislation, legis- 
lation that seeks to destroy legitimate competition by exercising 
the taxing power of the Federal Government, and that is just 
what this bill does, The prodact which they are seeking to dis- | 
criminate against, as I see it, is a wholesome product. It con- 
tains no substance which is deleterious to human health; it is 
a good woking and shorterfing compound and, in short, it is 
the poor man’s substitute for butter. That is what it is if 
it is desired to use it as a spread on bread. I believe that 
lying behind a great deal of the propaganda for this proposition 
is the fact brought out by the gentleman from Rhode Island so 
convincingly to me, that in the long run it will inure not so 
much to the benefit of the dairy industry of the United States 
as It will to the great packers of this country. I believe the bill 
will militate very largely against two of the great industries 
of my own section of the country, as has already been pointed 
out, and will be further debated, the peanut industry and the 
cottonseed-oil industry of the South. 

For the reasons I have suggested, Mr. Speaker, I can not 
bring myself to the point of supporting this bill. Therefore I 
shall vote against the rule and vote against the bill in its pres- 
ent form. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 


Will the gentleman yield? 

Yes. 

With reference to the gentleman’s funda- 
mental objection to this type of legislation, does not that objec- 
tion also go to the oleomargarine law as it is now upon our 
statute books? 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, I think the oleomargarine law in 
its original conception was a very vicious thing, because I think 
it was aimed primarily, from a sectional standpoint, at the 
cottonseed industry of the South. I think that was the origin 
of it, and it seems to have grown in usage and to have been 
adopted as the policy of the country; and there is another in- 
stance of the invasion of the sound principle that you should 
not undertake to provide competition with legitimate industry 
by exercising the power of the Congress to levy taxes upon a 
product. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. PURNELL. 
on the resolution, 

The previous question was ordered. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 6) to amend the 
definition of oleomargarine contained in the act entitled “An 
act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
mapufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomar- 
garine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
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Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6, with Mr. Hawtezy in the chair. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act defining 
bufter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 
1886, as amended, Is amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act certain manufactured sub- 
stances, certain extracts, and certain mixtures and compounds, in- 
cluding such mixtures and compounds with butter, shall be known and 
designated as ‘oleomargarine,” namely: All substances heretofore 
known as oleomargarine, oleo, oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine, 
suine, and neutral; all mixtures and compounds of oleomargarine, oleo, 
oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all lard ex- 
tracts and tallow extracts; and all mixtures and compounds of tallow, 


| beef fat, suet, lard, lard oil, fish oll or fish fat, vegetable ofl, annatto, 


and other coloring matter, intestinal fat, and offal fat; if (1) made 
in imitation or semblance of butter, or (2) calculated or intended to be 
sold as butter or for butter, or (8) churned, emulsified, or mixed in 
cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and containing moisture in excess 
of 1 per cent or common salt. This section shall not apply to puff- 
pastry shortening not churned or emulsified in milk or cream, and hav- 


| ing a melting point of 118“ F. or more, nor to any of the following 
| containing condiments and spices: Salad dressings, mayonnaise dress- 


ings, or mayonnaise products.” 


The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule, the time for general de- 
bate is divided equally between the two sides, one half to be 
controlled by the chairman of the committee and the other half 
by the ranking minority member of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture, who, I understand, is the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
Jones]. The Chair recognizes these two gentlemen to control 
the time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam}]. r 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I believe I could begin the argument in behalf of this 
bill in no better way than to quote from an opinion of the United 
States district judge for the Kansas City district, as of August 
5, 1929, summarizing, from the standpoint of a Federal judge 
who had heard all the evidence pro and con in this matter, ex- 
actly what he thought about it. I am now reading from an 
opinion delivered on that date by Albert L. Reeves, United States 
district judge, and I commend it to all of you who want to do 
what is the right thing with reference to this important measure. 
Says the judge: 

With commendable frankness plaintif offered testimony as to the 
nature and character of its product and the demand of the public there- 
for. Plaintif€ did not by its advertisements nor by its containers or 
printed matter offer its product as butter or a substitute for butter, 
yet the evidence was overwhelming that retail merchants, restaurant 
keepers, and others carried and used plaintiff's product “as butter and 
for butter.” 

Retail merchants kept said product with their butter and recognized 
oleomargarine substances and proffered same to their customers as a 
Suitable substitute for butter. Restaurant keepers regularly served said 
product as butter and for butter, 

The evidence was overwhelming that said substance not only looked 
like butter but that it had the taste of butter. It was put in cartons 
similar in size and shape as butter. It was not used except very mod- 
erately for “ shortening,” as indicated on plaintiff's cartons. Plnintiff 
acknowledged that sharp competition had forced the use of this sub- 
stance. Such competition was for butter substitutes. Plaintiff un- 
doubtedly knew that the demand for its product was not alone for 
“shortening in baking, but as butter substitute. 

It would be idle to say that the plaintif did not know that its cus- 
tomers, the retail dealers, were selling said substance as a butter sub- 
stitute. Said substance was not only “ made tn imitation or semblance 
of butter,” but it was “ calculated” and intended to be sold as butter 
or for butter.” 

In view of the foregoing, the judgment of the court will be for the 
defendant. 


The defendant in this case was the collector of internal rev- 
enue, and the effect of the decision was to force the payment of 
the tax upon the manufacturers of this product, thereby putting 
it in exactly the position sought by this bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry, but in only 10 minutes I have 
not very much time to yield. 

In the first place, may I just meet the gentleman from Rhode 
Island [Mr. O'CONNELL] upon his own ground—namely, that of 
the consumer? The gentleman makes the statement that he 
appears for and on behalf of the consumers, and as that point 
is exactly the strongest argument that the proponents of this 
bill have in my judgment. 
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Let us see what the manufacturers of nut margarines actually 
do. According to undisputed evidence they take the same ma- 
terials that go into cooking compounds such as Crisco and other 
similar products as a basis. The cost of this cooking compound 
at retail is approximately 20 cents per pound. Just at this point 
it is well to remember that only 1 per cent of water is permitted 
in cooking compounds or it is declared by the United States 
Government to be adulterated. By this new process of manu- 
facture which has developed rapidly during the last six or eight 
years, these same materials with a bit of coloring are emulsified 
in salt water and these so-called nut margarines are produced 
bearing various names but having practically the same formu- 
las. It should be remembered that the value as a cooking com- 
pound has not been increased by this process, but, in fact, it 
has been decreased by the addition of at least 9 per cent of 
water more than cooking compound is allowed to contain. As 
the proponents view this measure the consumers, for whom our 
distinguished and altogether likable colleague from Rhode Is- 
land pleads so eloquently, are asked 10 cents a pound more for 
a less valuable product than they would have to pay for the 
cooking compound in the first instance without any of these 
intermediate processes. 

So from the standpoint of the pocketbook, may I say that the 
proponents of this bill believe we make out our case if we go 
not a single step further. 

But, in the seeond place, friends, may I say that we not only 
are speaking for and on behalf of the pocketbooks of the con- 
sumers, but we are doing something very much more important 
than that. We are speaking for their hodies. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry I can not yield. I would be 
pleased to yield if I had the time, as my friend knows. 

These cooking compounds made to look and appear like butter 
and sold for butter and as butter do lack very materially in the 
nourishing qualities that real butter possesses, and if any of 
you have any doubt about that, of course, all I need to do is to 
refer you to the testimony that is absolutely indisputable in the 
United States, namely, that of Dr. E. V. McCullum, the cele- 
brated food specialist of the School of Hygiene and Public 
Health of Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 

I shall not take the time to refer to his extended testimony. 
With permission, I will include a paragraph of it in my remarks. 
The substance of it is that if we undertake to substitute a diet 
of vegetable oils for the real animal food substance that we find 
in butter it will be materially prejudicial to the health of grown 
people, and particularly so to children. 

Doctor McCulinm exhibited to the committee pictures of rats 
upon which he had been conducting food experiments for a con- 
siderable period of time. One rat had every evidence of being 
well fed and the other was very much emaciated, undergrown, 
and had unmistakable evidence of disease about it. The first 
rat had a ration of butterfat in his diet, while the second had 
the same ration, excepting that vegetable oils were substituted 
for the butterfat. Speaking of the sharp contrast in the ap- 
pearance of the two rats, Doctor MeCullum makes this com- 
ment: 

Leave that butterfat out of the diet and put in a vegetable oil, such 
as cottonseed oil, and they go right back into this condition. I have put 
them into that condition and brought them back not less than four 
times on several occasions, using the vegetable fats in the same other- 
wise unmodified diet to bring them into that condition and butterfat to 
bring them out. 


As we are thinking of this question, discussing it upon an 
economic basis, let us not forget this other consideration, that 
to me is all-compelling, namely, that in the experience of one of 
the very great food specialists of the world we have found 
nothing that can take the place of these fine food elements that 
are found in butter, and that is exactly what is undertaken, 
consciously or unconsciously, by the men who are advocating 
the use of this butter substitute. 

So far as the interests of all who are interested in this 
matter are concerned, may I make a plea for a square deal 
as between all the producers? What are the facts so far 
as taxation is concerned? We are not aiming in this bill 
to do anything in the way of the taxing of these men who pro- 
duce nut margarines that we do not already do against the 
manufacturers of oleomargarine. We are not doing anything 
that we do not do against the manufacturers of butter, if in any 
way it is adulterated, because you are familiar with the fact 
that we impose a tax upon them when they so adulterate it. 
All we are aiming to do is to take the manufacturers of this 
product and put them into the present scheme of the law on 
exactly the same terms that we have already put oleomargarine. 
Now, friends, it seems to me this is perfectly fair and honest 
and square, and that there is nothing hidden or mysterious in 
all the discussions or recommendations of the committee and 
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there was no purpose to try to put over anything adverse to 
anyone, but simply to do what seemed to be altogether the best 
thing. 

Some question has been raised as to the attitude of the oleo- 
margarine and other interests on the proposed bill. No better 
statement of the support being given it has come to my atten- 
tion than two paragraphs from a letter from Mr. J. S. Abbott, 
Washington, D. C., secretary Institute Margarine Manufac- 
turers: 


This institute, comprising manufacturers of about 90 per cent of all 
the oleomargarine produced in this country, has appeared unanimously 
in support of this measure. The butter and creamery interests have 
appeared unanimously in favor of this measure. The Treasury Depart- 
ment and the Department of Agriculture, the two food agencies of the 
Government, have recommended its passage. The Association of Dairy, 
Food, and Drug Officials of the United States in convention assembled 
unanimously approved this meusure. Only these nut-product manufac- 
turers oppose the measure because they are able without it to enjoy an 
unfair advantage over the manufacturers of the taxed and regulated 
product, 

The argument for this product as a cooking or baking compound is 
wholly unfounded. It is salted, artificially colored, and bas a moisture 
content of from 10 to 15 per cent. There are many legitimate cooking 
and baking compounds none of which are salted, colored, and watered. 


May I just say a word, in conclusion, to my good friends from 
the cotton States who are very vitally concerned, because an 
important percentage of this article they produce goes into the 
manufacture of these various nuttine products? 

May I call attention to the fact that the Department of Agri- 
culture is authority for the statement that the total proceeds 
from the sale of cottonseed oil, the particular commodity in 
this article in which the Members of the cotton States are inter- 
ested, was $2,817,320? But the sale of cottonseed meal, of 
which the dairy interests are the great consumers, was $107,- 
870,000, or more than fifty times as much as the total amount of 
cottonseed oil in dollars and cents, Looking at it from that 
standpoint you gentlemen ought to give support to this measure, 
[Applause.]} 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York, Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, the burden rests on the com- 
mittee sponsoring this bill to sustain it upon the ground of tax- 
ation and the necessity of additional revenue. If there is any 
purpose different than taxation the committee ought to be hon- 
est about it and say so. 

Now there can be no immediate need of this additional and 
drastic legislation, because the housewife of to-day is not so 
gullible as to take oleomargarine for butter. There is hardly a 
State but what has sufficient drastic State laws to protect the 
consumers. 

It would be a crime in the State of New York to sell any of 
the products contemplated in this bill or exhibited to-day by 
the proponents of the bill as a butter substitute. It would be a 
crime for any restaurant or hotel or public place te serve any 
of those products exhibited by the proponents of the bill in the 
State of New York as butter. 

Mr. COLE. Are there any such crimes committed? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; I will tell you about that. We 
have an agricultural law in our State, and I read chapter 95, 
the laws of 1924, which makes it a crime to include any of the 
ingredients or chemicals or components of oleomargarine as a 
substitute for butter carried in this bill. 

It is as follows: 

CHAPTER 95 


An act to amend the farms and markets law in relation to the sale of an 
olenginous substance designed to take the place of butter 


SECTION 1. Section 62 of chapter 48 of the laws of 1922, entitled 
“An act in relation to farms and markets, constituting chapter 69 of 
the consolidated laws, as amended by chapter 368 of the laws of 1922, 
is hereby amended to read as follows: 

„Sxc. 62. Coloring matter, dairy terms, size of package, labeling, 
false advertising.— No person, manufacturing with intent to sell any 
substance or article to be used as a substitute for butter or cheese, and 
which is not made exclusively from unadulterated milk or cream, or 
both, with or without salt or rennet, or both, but into which any 
animal, intestinal, or offal fats, or any oils or fats or oleaginous sub- 
stance of any kind not produced from pure, unadulterated milk or 
cream, or into which melted butter, or butter in any condition or state or 
any modification of the same, or lard or tallow shall be introduced, shall 
add thereto or combine therewith with any annatto, or compounds of the 
same, or any other substance or substances whatever, for the purpose 
or with the effect of imparting thereto a color resembling yellow, or 
any shade of yellow butter or cheese, nor introduce any such coloring 
matter or other substance into any of the articles of which the same 
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No person manufacturing, selling, or offering for sale any oleaginous 
substance not made from pure milk or cream from the same, designed 
to take the place of butter, and the sale of which is not prohibited by 
any of the provisions of this article shall make or sell the same under 
any brand, device, or label bearing words indicative of cows or the 
product of the dairy or the names of breeds of cows or cattle, nor 
use terms indicative of processes in the dairy in making or preparing 
butter; no olenginous substance not made from pure milk or cream 
from the sume, designed to take the place of butter, and the sale of 
which is not prohibited by any of the provisions of this article shall 
hereafter be sold, offered or exposed for sale in this State except it be 
sold in packages containing not more than 8 pounds, such packages 
to be wrapped and plainly and ‘conspicuously labeled with the word 
‘oleomargarine’ in gothic or equally conspicuous letters at least one- 
quarter of an inch high. No device or brand shall be imprinted upon 
any brick or portion of the substance itself unless the word ‘ oleo 
margirine’ is also indented thereon in letters equal in size to those 
used in expressing any brand or word used by the manufacturer. 
When no display is made except the device, the said word ‘ oleo- 
margarine’ shall be so indented in letters not less than one-fourth of 
un inch high, and in all cases the word ‘ oleomargarine’ shall be 
equally displayed with any brand or word used by the manufacturer. 
in close proximity thereto, and on the same surface of such substance. 
The name and address of the manufacturer shall be plainly printed 
on the carton or wrapper inclosing the sald goods. No person, firm, 
as#ociation, or corporation shall use in any way in connection or 
aesociation with the sale or exposure for sale or advertisement of any 
substance designed to be used as a substitute for butter the words 
‘butter,’ ‘creamery,’ or ‘dairy,’ or the name or representation of any 
breed of dairy cattle or any combination of such word or words and 
representation or any other words or symbols or combination thereof 
commonly used in the sale of butter, Nothing in this section shall be 
construed to prevent, in connection with the advertisement of any sub- 
stance designed to be used os a substitute for butter, a statement of 
the composition of the substance advertised: Provided, That all of the 
ingredients of the said substance and the percentage of each be stated 
in type of the same size. 

“Sec, 2. This act shall take effect July 1, 1924.“ 

I also read section 38 of the agricultural law. 

38. Manufacture and sale of imitation butter prohibited: No person 
by himself, his agents, or employees, shall produce or manufacture out 
of or from any animal fats or animal or vegetable oils not produced 
from unadulterated milk or cream from the same, the article known as 
olcomargarine or any article or product in imitation or semblance of 
Datural butter produced from pure, unadulterated milk or cream of 
the same; or mix compound with or add to milk, cream, or butter any 
acids or other deleterious substance or any animal fats or animal or 
vegetable oils not produced from milk or cream, so as to produce any 
article or substance of any human food in imitation or in semblance 
of natural butter, nor sell, keep for sale, or offer for sale any article, 
substance, or compound made, manufactured, or produced in violation 
of the provisions of this section, whether such article, substance, or 
compound, shall be made or produced in this State or elsewhere, Any 
person manufacturing, selling, offering or exposing for sale any com- 
modity or substance in imitation or semblance of butter, the product 
of the dairy, shall be deemed guilty of a violation of this chapter, 
whether he sells such commodity or substance as butter, oleomargarine, 
or under any other name or designation whatsoever and irrespective 
of any representations he may make relative to such commodity or sub- 
stance, Any dealer in any article or product, the manufacture or sale 
of which is prohibited by this section, who shall keep, store, or display 
such article or product, with other merchandise or stock in his place 
of business, shall be deemed to have the same in his possession for sale. 


This law was first enacted in 1898. The State of New York 
has kept abreast on this kind of legislation. The farmers are 
fully protected and the consumers are protected in the State of 
New York—neither need the legislation proposed in this bill. 

I have had some experience with these laws. When I was 
deputy attorney general of my State the Department of Agricul- 
ture had agents working every day of the year, going to 
restaurants, to grocery stores, to detect violation of the oleo- 
margarine laws; and in all the time that I was deputy attorney 
general it was not necessary to go to trial once. There was an 
immediate plea of guilty; a paying of the penalty, and we had 
no more trouble with that retailer or that restaurant. 

It is suggested that it is necessary to tax these new products 
in order to avoid deception. I submit to the good sense of every 
man and woman on the floor of this House that the raising of 
the price of the commodity is not going to prevent your dishonest 
retailer from deceiving the consumers. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I will yield, if the same courtesy will be 
extended to me. 

Mr, ANDRESEN. Does the gentleman think that the manu- 
facturer of these products does not use deception when he uses 
coloring to make it look like butter? 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is not a housewife, I do not care 
how illiterate she may be, that does not know the difference 
between a nut product and a cow product. [Laughter.] They 
certainly do know the difference, and with the severe law that 
we have in New York—and it is a real agricultural law, I 
think the most satisfactory agricultural law to farmers than 
there is in any other State in the Union—there is no danger 
of deception. As I said a moment ago, we have State agents 
on the job all of the time looking for violations of that law. 
Why, every store or restaurant selling or using oleomargarine 
or imitation butter must have a large sign displayed in its 
place of business announcing that fact; and the law is enforced. 

I will tell you that it is not possible in the State of New 
York to sell any commodity for butter unless it is butter. What 
is my interest? Again I am speaking for the consumers. The 
people now can not afford the luxury of butter, Butter has 
become a luxury, You can not help it, but butter is so expensive 
to the average family that they can not use butter for cooking. 
A great many consumers use oleomargarine and some of the 
substitutes serve also as shortening. 

So these substitutes are in a way a saving in the constantly 
growing cost of living. These substitutes are wholesome. No 
one will say that they are not wholesome. Perhaps they have 
not the nutritious qualities that butter has, but certainly they 
will do for cooking. Why burden further the cost of living 
by adding 10 cents a pound to these substitutes when they are 
sold for what they are in my State? They will be sold in the 
same way, in my State, and the only difference will be the addi- 
tional 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Why would a poor housewife buy a cooking 
compound at 25 cents a pound when she can buy leaf lard, 
which is a superior article, for 12 and 13 cents a pound? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because, if the gentleman khew any- 
thing about cooking, he would know that there are a great 
many things that you can cook in lard and a great many 
things that it is better to cook with substitute butter. Lard has 


too strong a flavor for a great many of foods that are fried, and 
certainly that is true for baking purposes. 

Mr. MICHENER. Why will not they buy this substitute in 
the colorless—in the white—if they want it for cooking, if 


they do not want to be deceived, if they are not interested in 
the color? Lard is white, and if they want to use it for cook- 
ing why not buy this other in the white? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because, if I may use a yery homely 
illustration and perhaps a vulgar one, in feeding the family 
the eye is as important as the belly. 

Mr. MICHENER. And when you are eating the cake in 
which this shortening compound is used, can you see the color? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Of course you can. Did not the gentle- 
man ever eat pound cake or sponge cake? 

Mr. MICHENER. I did not know that butter made the color. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, it helps. There is no sound justifi- 
sation for this act at this time. I call the attention of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. KercuHam] to this fact. He refers 
to being concerned with the health of the people. He says that 
he is concerned with the purity of food products, while in this 
bill the committee did not haye the courage to go through 
with it. You exempt from the provisions of the bill salad dress- 
ings, mayonnaise and mayonnaise products, that are sold as 
containing olive oil, when, as a matter of fact, there is not a 
drop of olive oil in them, and some of them even have fish oil 
as stated in this bill. I will tell you right now that there are 
more divorces in the jars of salad dressings and mayonnaise 
sold to the American public, than there are in all of the 
choruses of the burlesques in the country. [Laughter.] 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOPE. On the question of the tax, it has been stated 
here by the opponents of this bill that there are 15,000,000 
pounds of colored eleomargarine manufactured every year on 
which a tax of 10 cents a pound is paid. What justification 
ean the gentleman give for not putting this product which is 
identical except for the fact that it is churned in water instead 
of milk, under the same regulation? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because that 10 cents a pound means 
so much to the families of the people in the cities. 

Mr. HOPE. That is an argument against oleomargarine. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, We need no protection in our State under 
our law. They can not sell oleomargarine for butter. All that 
you are doing is simply increasing the already too burdensome 
cost of living on the average family. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. And there is less than 5 per cent of 
the oleomargarine sold that pays a 10-cent tax. The other 
pays one-quarter of a cent a pound, so that if they would make 
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this whole thing 2 cents a pound they would collect three times 
as much money, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. True, and the 10 cents a pound means 
so much to the people in the city. I repeat, at the expense of 
becoming tiresome, that it means so much to them. We of 
the cities have gone along with you gentleman from the rural 
districts on every farm-relief bill that you have had, at least 
I have. We want to cooperate with you, but do not lose your 
heads entirely and make this burden so great that you will 
starve people in the cities. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I can not for the life of me see where we 
are going to impose any greater burden on these things than 
they do on oleomargarine. The gentleman does not think that 
we are going to impose a tax of 10 cents a pound on these 
products unless the manufacturers do exactly what they do 
in respect to oleomargarine. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We can buy these products now without 
the 10 cents a pound, and no one is being deceived. 

Mr. KETCHAM, Why insist on making the housewives pay 30 
cents a pound for it when you can buy the article for 20 cents? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If you put on your 10 cents a pound, it 
will increase the price. 

Mr. KETCHAM. We maintain that they ought to sell this 
compound cheaper; that they overcharge now for it. We main- 
tain this is a fraud on the housekeeper. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It can not be in my State, because the 
law is so drastic and is so well enforeed that there is no 
deception of the consumers in my State. My appeal is not 
to add an additional burden of 10 cents a pound, [Applause,] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota [Mr. ANDRESEN]. ` 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, the gentle- 
man from New York IMr. LaGuarpra] stated that this com- 
modity is not sold and used as butter. In looking through the 
hearings ʻI find that a representative of the Internal Rev- 
enue Department reported from an investigation that a sana- 
torium located in Georgia used 29,000 pounds of this colored 
product during the past 12 months, which was served as butter, 
He also said that the institution buys oleomargarine for cooking 
purposes. These inmates of the sanatorium have the product 
served to them, and they probably think it is butter. It tastes 
like butter and it cuts like butter and it spreads like butter. 

As to the deception, why do the manufacturers of this article, 
which is made out of peanut oil and coconut oil, prepare the 
article in such a way that it looks like butter and smells like 
butter and tastes like butter? The cooking value of the com- 
modity would be just as great if they would leave out the 9 per 
cent of moisture and leave out the salt and coloring. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Is not the cooking value lessened by the 
addition of the 9 per cent of mosture? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. The uncolored article contains less 
than 1 per cent of moisture, and this compound contains from 
10 to 12 per cent moisture, nearly as much moisture as you find 
in the best of June butter. The maximum amount in butter is 
16 per cent. 

Now, so far as the manufacturer is concerned, while he does 
not advertise his commodity as being butter or as a substitute 
for butter, he puts it up in a form so that when it comes into 
the hands of the retail merchant he can pass it out in cartons 
and packages put up to look just like the quarter-pound pack- 
ages of creamery butter. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If he sells it in his store—I refer to the 
retail merchant—he must have a sign stating that oleomargarine 
is sold here, and the Same thing applies to it when sold in 
restaurants, 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Most of the States have a law as to oleo- 
margarine ; but as to this commodity, the gentleman's State has 
prohibited the sale of this commodity as butter. This com- 
modity has only been put upon the market within the last 10 
years, 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. If the manufacturers of this compound are 
not required to label it as oleomargarine, the dealer does not 
have to put up such a sign as the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] referred to? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. That is true. In 1924 the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau decided that this product was within the purview 
of the oleomargarine act and subject to the tax. The proposi- 
tion was put before the bureau by a manufacturer in Baltimore. 
The manufacturer was naturally disgusted with the ruling of 
the department and refused to pay the tax and took the case 
into court. A Federal judge in Rhode Island decided the case, 
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and decided that the commodity put up in a package of this kind 
did not come under the definition of oleomargarine and there- 
fore was not subject to the tax. 

The department's hands were tied and they could not collect 
the tax. Immediately a large number of factories appeared to 
manufacture this product,and I think last year they sold over 
30,000,000 pounds as a cooking compound or substitute for butter. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr, ABERNETHY. This compound is not sold as butter? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. It is put up in a package like butter, and 
it has moisture put into it, and it tastes like butter, and it is 
sold as butter in many places. 

A Member. But it is not labeled “ butter“? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; it is not labeled as butter. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. As I understand the purpose of this bill, 
it is to impose a tax, if I read the language aright, of 10 cents 
a pound? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The proposition is to broaden the defini- 
tion of oleomargarine in the present law so that all articles 
of this kind will bear a tax of 10 cents a pound when artificially 
colored and one-fourth cent when uncolored, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Then will they not just add 10 cents a 
pound to the price, regardless of what it is sold for? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No; because if they add 10 cents a pound 
to the price it will cost as much as butter, and the housewife 
will buy butter instead, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Do you not think you should content 
yourself with prohibiting its sale as butter and leave the tax 
as it is at present? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. If this commodity were left uncolored— 
and it was within the purview of the provisions of the law— 
they would have to pay only one-quarter of a cent. The manu- 
facturers claim it to bea cooking compound and not a substitute 
for butter. If they have no intention of deceiving the public, 
they are required to pay only one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does the coloring matter or the water 
prove injurious to health? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. No. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. You propose to put a tax of 10 cents a 
pound because it is colored and moistened? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes, 

Mr. BURTNESS. It is sold as a substitute for butter? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. It is sold and used as butter in 
boarding houses and in camps, and so forth. 

Mr. BURTNESS. You stated that 30,000,000 pounds were 
manufactured last year. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Les. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Can the gentleman tell us how much or 
what proportion of this 30,000,000 pounds was made up of prod- 
ucts imported from abroad? : 

Mr. ANDRESEN, Approximately 85 per cent of the raw prod- 
ucts ae in the manufacture of this substitute consists of coco- 
nut oil. 

Mr, BURTNESS. And is not all the coconut oil imported 
from the Tropics? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that only 15 per cent of the raw ma- 
terial is produced in the United States? 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Yes. About 15 per cent of peanut oil is 
used; approximately 50 per cent of this is imported and 50 per 
cent produced in this country. 

During the past year approximately 700,000,000 pounds of 
coconut oil and copra were imported into the United States from 
tropical countries, all of which comes into direct competition 
with the products of the American farm. 

From ati indications it now appears that we will secure no 
relief through the tariff bill on importations of vegetable oils 
and fats from the Philippine Islands, and therefore it is highly 
essential that this bill become a law so that the dairy industry 
of this country may at least secure some small degree of pro- 
tection. 

The stand taken by the majority of Congress in refusing to 
place a duty upon imports of agricultural products from the 
Philippine Islands violates in every sense the pledge made by 
the majority party to give equality of protection to American 
agriculture. 

The American farmer, be he grain or dairy farmer, is en- 
titled to his home market without having to continually face 
ruinous competition of cheaply produced imported and com- 
petitive farm products. 

Food is the one real necessity of life. Prosperity for the pro- 
ducers of food products in this country will bring prosperity to 
the entire Nation. The American consumers would be profitably 
repaid by adopting and practicing the following slogans: 
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Eat more butter, because It is nutritious. 

Drink more milk, because It is good for you. 

Hut more bread, because it is wholesome. 

Kat more meat to give you strength and red blood. 

If you act on these slogans you will have performed a servica 
for your country and at the same time added to the general pros- 
perity and happiness of those who need help and who in turn 
will help you through their increased purchasing power, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL]. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Chairman, I can not qualify as an 
expert on the technical part of this discussion, but I can testify 
as a consumer. My own experience, I think, is typical of that 
of thousands and thousands of people who live in congested 
areas. During the World War the Government took particular 
pains to Instruct the people in conservation, and practically 
during the whole of that time in my own houschold we would 
buy a pound of butter and a pound of oleomargarine and then 
mix them up in order that we might conserve the supply of fats 
for nmmunition and for the soldiers who were fighting across 
the water. What was our experience? We could not go into a 
store in our State and buy colored or yellow oleomargarine. 
The store clerk would put a little capsule in the package which 
could be mixed with the oleomargarine and color it. When they 
wrapped up the original package, labeled oleomargarine, into a 
paper they had to take a stamp about 6 or 7 inches long and 
perhaps 3 or 4 inches wide and stamp“ oleomargarine“ on both 
sides of that package in letters so large that those who ran 
might also read. Of course we had to explain our reasons, patri- 
otic, economic, and gastronomic, for the use of this product, and 
thus became a vocal as well as a visible advertising medium for 
this substitute for butter which the United States Health De- 
partment then recommended and indorsed, and which the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture now declares an Imposition and an illu- 
sion, If it was good then it is good now. You talk technicali- 
ties, but the fact is you simply tax one class of people for the 
benefit of another class, and you could include quite a number 
of farmers who produce peanut oil and other oils. It is unfair 
to assume for a moment that the purchasers of this commodity 
are either nitwits or morons, 

The people who buy this commodity are just as sensible as 
most of those who occupy seats in Congress. Their training is 
along a different line, that Is all. They know what they are 
buying when they buy it and they know what they are buying 
it for. I can not see the justice of a bill like this, and I can not 
see why Congress has any right to force upon the people of the 
country an imposition which is much worse than the imposition 
which it is claimed the manufacturers of this commodity 
practice upon the people. 

Mr, GOLDSBOROUGH. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Can the gentleman tell us the rela- 
tive nutritive value of that substitute and butter. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. In the beginning I disavowed any knowl- 
edge as to the technical part of the question, What I am 
opposed to more than anything else is that session after session 
since I have been here bills are reported from committees which 
establish another nuisance for the people, and which accom- 
plish nothing except to raise the cost of living. I think we 
had better stop right here in trying to pass legislation to bene- 
fit the farmer at the expense of others. Let the farmer, with 
his ingenuity, resourcefulness, and salesmanship, advertise that 
he has a better product; advertise that he has a product which 
has more nutritive value than this commodity, and thus create 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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a market for what he produces. That will certainly bring in 
a fair return for his labor. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does not the gentleman think it would be a 
wise piece of constructive legislation in behalf of those folks 
to make it impossible for them to be taxed 9 cents out of every 
dollar—and that is what they are actually taxed—by simply 
putting water Into a product and then selling it with some 
coloring matter in it at a price that would be 10 or 12 cents 
above what it would otherwise be? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I will reiterate what I said. I think 
Congress should stop interfering with legitimate business and 
leave the question of profit and loss to business men, producers, 
and consumers. I think the public is perfectly able to protect 
itself from fraud, at least, it is in my State. 

Mr. BURTNESS, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Les. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Is the gentleman now making an argument 
against the bill before the House or is he making an argument 
against the present olemargarine law? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Well, if this gentleman had his way he 
would be very glad to support a bill, and hope that the good sense 
of Congress would pass a bill, which would remove all the laws 
we already have on this subject rather than to add to them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. ADKINS]. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, so far as the proposed tax is concerned, it is not 
going to make a penny’s difference in the price the consumer has 
to pay, whether we pass this bill or not. He will pay the same 
price for his butter or for his oleomargarine. I wish my friend 
from New York, Mr. LaGuarnia, were here. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Perhaps I can take his place. Will the 
gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. What is the purpose of your bill, then? 

Mr. ADKINS. That is just what I am going to explain. 

First of all, H I did not think this was a farm-rellef measure 
I would not be here for it, and if I did net think the oleo- 
margarine law was a good thing for the farmer, I would not 
be for that, and in reply to the gentleman's question I am going 
to explain that feature to him right now. 

The gentleman talked about the capsule that went to color 
white oleomargarine. By presenting that in its natural color 
they only have to pay the administration tax of one-fourth of 
a cent. 

I am for that, and this law will make them sell that as 
oleomargarine. It does prohibit them from fooling the public. 
White oleomargarine is made out of a product produced on the 
American farm, and we make them sell it for just what it is. 
If a housewife wants to color it and make it look like butter, 
they give her a capsule to do that work. 

So far as this being a packers’ proposition is concerned, the 
packer makes it, of course, but when you hit him, you hit the 
farmer in this case. 

As to the price you pay, I am going to insert in the RECORD 
some figures I got from the Department of Commerce—which 
I always take to be fairly accurate—and I am going to insert 
in the Recorp the amount we produced, the ameunt we con- 
sumed, and the price of oleomargarine and butter, quoting the 
Chicago prices, 
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For the last 10 years you will find the market has run fairly 
constant. In the last three years it has run about the same, 
with a little increase since the war in the consumption of both 
oleomargarine and butter. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr, ADKINS. Les. 

Mr. UNDERHILL, Will the gentleman explain before he 
gets through the inconsistency in his statement that it will not 
add a cent to the cost of this product and the statement of the 
gentleman from Minnesota who stated their purpose was to 
raise the price so it would cost as much as butter, and conse- 
quently we would use butter instead of this compound? 

Mr. ADKINS. If I do not get the time to do that in the 10 
minutes, I will do it when we debate the bill under the 5-minute 
rule, 

We find we consumed in 1927, 2.17 pounds per capita of oleo- 
margarine. That sold in Chicago at a price of 22.5 cents a 
pound. In other words, in 10 years we had an average con- 
sumption of about 2.87 pounds per capita of oleomargarine. 
This is the way your consumer does in the cities, Whenever 
butter gets anywhere near 40 or 50 cents the average consumer 
can buy, but when it gets above that, your consumer is going 
to buy more oleomargarine, and that automatically brings the 
price of butter back. This is a fair balance. The dairy farmers 
can do very well within that range of 10 cents a pound, between 
40 cents and 50 cents, but when it gets below 50 cents per 
pound, the larger percentage of your consumers go back to but- 
ter again because they would rather have it, and I am going 
to insert these figures in the Recorp for the last 10 years, show- 
ing that your consumption has not varied a great deal. 

Now, take your butter. We find that over a period of 10 
years it has averaged about 16.56 pounds per capita at an 
average cost in Chicago of 46.89 cents per pound. 

This is controlled by your consumer, and I do not care if 
you put 25 cents a pound tax in this proposed bill, it would not 
mean anything to your consumer. There would have to be 
competition with the price of oleomargarine that you buy where 
you put in the capsule, and he would have to compete with that 
price; and if the price was too high, your wife would buy the 
oleomargarine and color it herself, would she not? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, ADKINS. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is not one of the vital points 
in this bill the lack of fairness in the Goyernment itself taxing 
one product and not taxing the other, and is it not the object 
of this bill to bring this compound under the same form of tax 
we are putting on oleomargarine? 

Mr. ADKINS. Certainly. 

Fearing my time may expire before I put this in the RECORD, 
I want to read a statement from the hearings. The manufac- 
turer talks about a cooking compound and sheds crocodile tears 
over the consumer's wife for being deprived of a cheap cooking 
compound, but if you will read the hearings you will find the 
whole proposition is to make a butter substitute out of coconut 
oil, and the man who represented the largest manufacturer of 
this product before our committee said this about it. 

We do not want to misquote anybody, but when they are 
coming here and talking to the committee and pleading for a 
cheap cooking compound for the consumer their whole object is 
to displace the use of butter with a coconut-oil product. Here 
is the statement before our committee of Mr. Murdock, who was 
representing two of the largest manufacturers of this product: 


Mr. ADKINS. A moment ago I believe you said you would be in favor 
of repealing the whole oleomargarine law, and would be in favor of a 
tax, probably, of 2 cents on all of the products if that was not the 
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ease, and you gave the amount of imported oll used in these products. 
Would it not have the effect of increasing the production of these butter 
substitutes and increasing the importation of coconut ofl into this 
country? 

Mr. Murpock. Naturally. 

Mr. ADKINS. It naturally would. 

Mr. Murpocs. It naturally would. 

Mr. ADKINS. Now, do you think that it would be good business for 
the country, good policy, to encourage the importation of food products 
from other lands which would evidently displace butter, to the detriment 
of the butter producers of this country? Do you think that would be 
good policy or good business for the Government to adopt? 

Mr, Murpock. That is a question of opinion; but I will say to you I 
do not see why in this land of ours we should favor the farmer in Nli- 
nois any more than we do the farmers in the Philippines; the man who 
produces butter any more than we do the man who produces coconuts; 
they are both in the same country. 


Now, when you go around here and put it on a cooking-com- 
pound basis you are just handing them a lot of bunk, because 
the representative of the largest producers of this commodity in 
the country admits differently, and it is good business for him, 
of course, to encourage the use and the manufacture of this 
product in this country, even though it puts the dairy farmers 
of the country out of business; and you can take these figures 
to-morrow morning when you have a chance to study them and 
go back for 10 years and you can not for the life of you figure 
out where, if we put 20 cents a pound tax on this substitute, it 
would make a penny’s difference in the price of the commodity 
that the consuming public would have to buy. 

Of course, there is a big hurrah about the packers. Every- 
body knows there is a natural prejudice against the packers 
because they were in bad odor for a good many years and 
they have improved very much in recent years, but that is just 
throwing dust in a fellow’s eyes to fool him on this proposition. 

The packer is selling the larger percentage of the oleomar- 
garine used in the country without paying the tax, about 250,- 
000,000 pounds, I think it is. This is all right, but we are 
compelling them to sell it in its natural color and we are com- 
pelling them to sell it for just what it is, and we do not want 
to prevent his manufacture of it because that is made from a 
product produced on the American farm, but we do not want 
that product to fool some other part of the public into the 
belief that they are buying butter when they are not. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. I will be glad to. 

Mr. BUSBY. Is the oleomargarine that the packer sells of 
white color, or is it colored by this substance? 

Mr. ADKINS. The most of It is of the white color. 
the situation with regard to that 

Mr. BUSBY. Let me follow that question 

Mr. ADKINS. I do not want the gentleman to make a speech. 
I thought the gentleman wanted to ask a question. 

Mr. BUSBY. I tried to ask the gentleman a question and 
he interrupted me, 

Mr. ADKINS. I am trying to answer the gentleman's ques- 
tion. A very large percentage of it is white in color. 

Most of it is white; about 16,000,000 pounds is colored. A 
Member near me says something about 5 per cent. Now, the 
reason they let that go by with one-quarter of a cent tax is, 
it is made of the natural farm product and not artificially col- 

ed. The part that is colored, when made by some coloring 
like butter, we tax at 10 cents per pound. 

Mr. BUSBY. A part of it. 

Mr. ADKINS. Very well; when we killed the old dairy cow 
that gave much milk rich in butterfat the tallow looked like 
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butter. The packer soon learned that the fat that came. out 
of the Guernsey cow and the Jersey cow made natural-colored 
oleomargarine—oleomargarine without any coloring. We did 
not put the tax on it. 

We are not objecting to that, because if they had to pay a 
tax on that, that would come out of the price of the dairy cow 
when sold and would work a disadvantage to the farmer. So, 
in a way, we are protecting the dairy farmer, but we are not 
protecting the products of the Philippines, the coconut oleo- 
margarine. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ADKINS. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Why is the 5 per cent oleomargarine that the 
gentleman speaks of sold by the packers of the same quality as 
the white oleomargarine not included in the same class? 

Mr. ADKINS. Because it is of a natural color. 

Mr. HOPE. But it is of the same color as the yellow oleo- 
margarine made from coconut oil. 

Mr. ADKINS. The gentleman wants to know why it is unfair 
to let the natural color go by and tax the yellow made from 
coconut oll? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes; if it is made from coconut oil or cottonseed. 

Mr. ADKINS. To be frank, it is to protect the American 
farmer against the substitutes made from coconut oil not grown 
in the United States, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has again expired, 

Mr. ADKINS. Owing to our present relationship with the 
Philippines, it seems we can not protect the American farmer 
through the tariff against coconut oil, and this will do the job, 
so far as protecting the dairy farmer, and not result in any 
advance in price of oleomargarine to the consumer. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Exuis]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, to begin where my good friend 
from Illinois left off, I want to say that from my Investigation 
of this case upon the hearings—I have not had access to matter 
that has been lugged into the debate; none of us have had 
opportunity to inspect that—from the showing made in the 
hearings, this is a quarrel between the oleomargarine people and 
12 industries in this country that manufacture a commercially 
recognized cooking compound. 

Mr, HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield. 

Mr. HOPE. Is the gentleman aware of the statement in the 
hearings to the effect that all but 3 of these 12 manufacturers 
are also manufacturing oleomargarine? 

Mr, ELLIS. No; but all right; let it go at that. The oleo- 
margarine manufacturers, principally the packers, are on one 
side and these 12 industries are on the other. The list of them 
appears in the hearings at page 109. But this bill comes out 
of port and sails forth under the flag of the farmer. Then my 
good friend from Michigan [Mr. Keronam] adds a pennant 
for the cow and another for the sow. So if there is any other 
craft on the legislative seas it must carry the black flag of the 
pirate. [Laughter.] 

Now, gentlemen, there is not anything in the bill for the 
farmer unless you can make good picnic lemonade by throwing 
zun uncut lemon into a barrel of rain water. [Laughter.] 
There is absolutely nothing in it for the farmer. That is made 
manifest in the hearings, 

Our highly esteemed friend, the chairman of this committee, 
put the right foot forward in conducting the hearings. He put 
on the stand at the start Mr. Loomis, secretary of the National 
Dairy Union. 

Mr. Loomis is the czar of all of the dairies in this country. 
He was exhaustively examined, but he did not make the slight- 
est pretense that the farmer or farm interests were going to 
get any benefit from this measure. That suggestion comes from 
my friend from Michigan [Mr. Kercuam], from my friend from 
Minnesota [Mr. Anpnesen], and my friend from Illinois [Mr. 
Apxins]. They have discovered somehow that the farmer is 
going to be benefited, and they want to make that the issue 
here before us to-day. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Les. 

Mr. ADKINS. If this does not pertain to the farm in any 
way, it would not likely come before our committee. 

Mr. ELLIS. Oh, I do not think this bill belongs in the gen- 
tleman's committee at all. The gentleman from New York 
Mr. LAGUARDIA] is right about it. The controverted question 
here is at the base one of revenue. When did the Agricultural 
Committee take jurisdiction of excises and tariffs? The con- 
troversy the oleomargarine people are having with these indus- 
tries is over the tax. These manufacturers of oleomargarine 
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want to drive out of business the makers of this compound by 
having a tax imposed upon the product. 

Mr. BURTNESS, Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. I will yield to my friend from North 
Dakota. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does the gentleman think it is fair for 
the Congress of the United States to tax the manufacturers of 
artificially colored oleomargarine, the product of the American 
farm, 10 cents a pound and permit the manufacturers of what 
you call these cooking compounds, sold directly in competition 
— oleomargarine for the same purpose, to be entirely tax 
ree? 

Mr. ELLIS. The answer to that question is that oleomarga- 
rine is not a product of the American farm; and the packing 
houses, where it is produced, do not pay 10 cents a pound; they 
have contrived to avoid such payment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is exactly the situation to-day under 
the law as it exists. 

Mr. ELLIS. Well, cleomargarine is made in my district and 
in other districts in this country, and nowhere do they pay 10 
cents a pound on much of it. They pay one-quarter of a cent a 
pound, which amounts to nothing. 

Mr. BURTNESS. That is on the product that is not colored. 

Mr. ELLIS. Yes. And, as has been shown, they are thrifty 
enough to put just color enough to make it sell and still not 
enough, or of the sort to require payment of the tax. My 
friend's sympathy for the packers is a dead waste—a total loss. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have the figures on 
oleomargarine from the Census Department. There were 315,- 
000,000 pounds of oleomargarine made and sold last year, and 
only 16,000,000 of that paid the 10-cent tax, and 299,000,000 
pounds paid one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. ELLIS. I thank my friend from Texas. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And that large amount was not artificially 
colored, while these people color their stuff. 

Mr, ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, in my remarks on the rule I 
complained about the statement of this case as to a jury, by the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Purneti]. He undertook to say 
that frand was being perpetrated upon the American people by 
the makers of these cooking compounds. The hearings dispute 
that—controvert it absolutely. It was denied by every witness 
that was competent to testify. 

Mr. KETCHAM. While the gentleman is looking for that 
in the hearings will he yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. ELLIS. Let me read this. If I am not careful, I will 
not have anything that I say myself in my speech at all. I 
read from the testimony of Mr. Loomis, and no better equipped 
witness was called before the committee. He said of this 
compound we are talking about: 


It Is marketed in a package which is labeled by nothing except this 
trade name, “ Penobscot Nut Product; Danish Packing Co., Providence, 
R. 1." Several similar products in texture and taste on the market 
are labeled as “ Nut products” prepared exclusively for baking, cooking, 
and shortening. 


Mr. ASwELL here interposed a question: 


Is there any fraud in that? 1 do not see any fraud in that if what 
you read describes what is In it * * What harm does that do? 
In case people want to use it for butter, what harm does it do? 


Mr. Loomis answered : 
I know of no harm that it does if they know what they are buying. 
Mr. ASWELL: 


It tells in there what it is composed of * . 
what it is made of? 


Mr. Loomis answered: 
They do; they tell the truth about it. 


The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Aswi} has a rather 
inquisitive turn of mind. 

On this charge of fraud against these people who make this 
product I want to refer again to these hearings. They put a 
revenue officer on the stand, and he proceeded to tell the efforts 
that had been made by use of revenue agents over the country 
to detect the wrongful use of these cooking compounds. This 
official told the committee they had found two restaurants down 
in Kentucky somewhere that were using this compound on the 
tables instead of butter. Then he reported efforts of these 
agents in my city and said that there he found five dealers who 
were selling this commodity. 

You will find this in the report upon this bill: There is no 
showing that any of these dealers in Kansas City held out 
this product to be anything other than what it really is. The 
agents asked for colored oleomargarine. They were handed by 
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the salesman this product manufactured in New Jersey. I can 
visualize that transaction. The salesman undoubtedly said, 
“We do not handle oleomargarine, but here is an article just 
as good for the purpose you likely have in mind.“ That is the 
common practice of salesmen in retail stores, and it is con- 
sidered good salesmanship. The report of these agents was 
complimentary to Kansas City salesmen and saleswomen. They 
presented a commodity. They told the truth, if they said it 
was sweet and wholesome and nutritious and answers in many 
purposes for butter. They may have told these agents that 
housewives of Kansas City, among them the housewife I return 
to when I go home, come into those stores and ask for this baking 
eompound; that when they are paying 60 cents a pound for 
butter and they want something for use in cooking and baking 
that will serve the purposes of butter, they prefer to buy this 
article at 40 cents a pound. These women are not being de- 
ceived. They know they are practicing economy. 

If you pass this bill, you are going to deny to housewives 
the practice of this economy. You are going to impose a burden 
on the housewife and on the families in this country by adding 
a tax that the oleomargarine people hope will drive these 
industries from competition with them. As the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] has well said, you better take 
off the burdens on the consumer rather than put them on. 

There are in my district some of these manufacturers of 
oleomargarine, Here are also these perfectly reliable and 
honest manufacturers of this compound; and there is the 
general public. I have gone carefully through these hearings 
in the last few days, and I have not the slightest trouble in 
making up my mind to vote against this bill. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, does not the gentleman 
think that the cooking compound that is sold to the housewives 
would be just as good if they left out the coloring matter? 

Mr. ELLIS. Oh, perhaps. But if putting in of coloring 
matter helps to sell it, I should worry. [Laughter.] The price 
to the people of a good, wholesome article of food is what in- 
terests me. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Vermont [Mr. BRIGHAM]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Vermont is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Mr. Chairman, the bill under consideration 
establishes no new policy with respect to the control of butter 
substitutes. It does nothing which it was not intended our 
present law would do. This proposed amendment is simply a 
clarification of that law to settle a dispute which has arisen 
concerning it, so that without question the manufacture and sale 
of all butter substitutes will be brought under the regulations 
which it provides. 

Charges have been made that this bill is in behalf of the 
Butter Trust, whatever that may mean, It is sufficient refuta- 
tion of this charge to cite the fact that every civilized nation 
in the world has passed laws to regulate the manufacture and 
sale of substitutes for butter, which look like butter and are for 
the same uses as butter. Surely no butter trust can be suffi- 
ciently powerful to control the parliamentary bodies of the 
world. 

The reason for such a universal legislative policy is not diffi- 
cult to determine. More than 50 years ago a French chemist, 
Megé-Mouries, made public a formula for artificial butter, com- 
posed of animal fats, churned or emulsified in milk or cream, and 
colored so that the texture, flavor, and appearance resembled 
butter made from cow's milk. This artificial butter cost 
much less to produce than it cost to produce the genuine 
article from cow's milk. If the imitation could be freely 
sold as and for butter then there could be but one outcome. 
You know that it has long been recognized as a fundamental 
monetary principle, known as Gresham's law, that when two 
metals of unequal bullion value are made to circulate freely as a 
medium of exchange, the cheaper money will drive the dearer 
out of circulation. By the same reasoning, if we have an 
artificial butter made from animal or vegetable fats, which is 
freely permitted to imitate the color, the texture, and the flavor 
of butter and to be fraudulently sold as butter, while it costs 
much less to produce than does the genuine butter from cow's 
milk, then there can be but one outcome—the dairy industry 
which produces genuine butter must go out of business. The 
issue at that time was clearly defined. Regulate and control the 
manufacture and sale of butter substitutes and maintain the 
dairy industry or give these substitutes a free field and let the 
dairy industry go. 

A controversy raged over this subject for many years in the 
world’s great legislative assemblies. Able scientists maintained 
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that the substitute butters, differing somewhat in the materials 
entering into their composition, but grouped under the term, 
oleomargarine, had the same chemical composition as butter, 
the same nutritive value, and should be allowed to be sold as 
butter. Other scientists held the view that the cow placed in 
the milk to nourish her young something which she did not 
place in the body fat which she stored in her body to nourish 
herself, and that butter substitutes, made from body fat and 
vegetable oils could not perform the function in the human 
dietary that is performed by butter made from milk fat. The 
discovery in recent years of certain growth substances called 
vitamins which are necessary for normal growth of the young 
and which are found abundantly in cow’s milk butter now con- 
firm the opinion of those who defended the superior food value 
of butter. 

Practically every great nation of the world adopted the view 
that the well-being of its people demanded that the dairy in- 
dustry be maintained and enacted stringent laws to protect 
dairy butter from the counterfeit called oleomargarine. Presi- 
dent Hoover in the following language has stated the view held 
to-day by practically every nation. 

We need insistent recognition of the fact of the interdependence of 
the human animal upon his cattle. The white race can not survive 
without its dairy products and no child can be developed on short or 
bad milk supplies. 


I have had the laws of several nations compiled by the Library 
of Congress and it is interesting to study the methods that have 
been adopted to protect butter in its legitimate market. Our 
neighbor on the north, Canada, goes the farthest and absolutely 
prohibits the importation, manufacture, or sale of butter sub- 
stitutes. France, the original home of oleomargarine, prohibits 
the coloring of oleomargarine, which means that it can not take 
the color of butter, and provides that it shall be sold under the 
strictest supervision and that it must not be sold in the same 
retail store from which butter is sold. In Germany the sale of 
butter and oleomargarine from the same store is also prohibited 
in towns or cities of over 5,000 inhabitants and the mixing of 
butter and to a certain extent milk and cream in the making of 
oleomargarine is prohibited, thereby depriving oleomargarine of 
the use of the distinctive flavor of butter. 

In our country the Congress, in 1886, established the policy 
of safeguarding the dairy industry and protecting its product 
from fraudulent imitations. The method set up in 1886 was 
the same as, with some amendments, prevails to-day. Pres- 
ident Cleveland, in approving this original act, sent a message 
containing the following comment: 

Not the least important incident related to this legislation is the 
defense accorded the consumer against the fraudulent substitution and 
sale of an imitation of the genuine article of food of very general use. 
I venture to say that hardly a pound (referring to oleomargarine) ever 
entered a poor man’s home under its real name and in its real 
character. 


Our law provides for the Federal control by license of the 
manufacturers and distributors of butter substitutes, and it 
provides for the levying of a tax upon butter substitutes. This 
tax varies in amount. If the substitute is sold under its own 
color, which is White, the tax is nominal, only one-fourth cent 
per pound, or only sufficient to reimburse the Government fog 
the cost of regulation. If artificial coloring matter is used to 
color the oleomargarine in imitation of butter, then the tax is 
10 cents per pound. This is on the theory that yellow is the 
natural color of butter—its trade-mark, in fact—and if the 
substitute borrows that color it should pay for the privilege. 
But so universally popular is butter and so profitable is the 
manufacture of its substitutes that clever chemists have been 
employed to attempt to make a counterfeit, yellow in color and 
having all the appearance of butter, with which to fool the 
consumer and at the same time not be subject to the existing 
oleomargarine laws. Finally success has rewarded the efforts 
of these people and they have at last put upon the market a 
number of products called cooking compounds, which are col- 
ored like butter, have the same texture as butter, and are put 
up in packages similar to those in which butter is sold, and 
these compounds under the ruling of the courts may be manu- 
factured and sold without the payment of a tax and without 
the supervision of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The practical question is, Are these compounds being sold for 
and used for butter? In the first place, the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue held that these compounds do come within 
the scope of our laws relating to oleomargarine and should be 
regulated and taxed as such. The following is the regulation 
of the Bureau of Internal Revenue defining when in its opinion 
cooking compounds are to be classed as oleomargarine: 

Cooking compounds or substitutes for lard; when taxable: All animal 
fats or oils, vegetable oils, and all compounds and mixtures of such 
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animal fats or olls and vegetable oils, with or without the addition of 
coloring matter, which have been churned to cream, milk, or water, or 
bathed in a solution of brine, thereby imparting to the resultant product 
the flavor, texture, and appearance of butter, are properly taxable under 
the law as oleomargarine. Cooking compounds or substitutes for lard 
which are placed on the market in good faith as such and which do 
not resemble butter in general characteristics are exempt from tax as 
oleomargarine, 


Suit was brought to test the ruling of the Bureau of Internal 
Revenue that the class of cooking compounds aimed at in this 
bill were subject to regulation and tax as oleomargarine, and 
the Bureau of Internal Revenue lost the suit. 

Now what are the facts as to actual sale and use of these 
compounds as disclosed by the record? If you read the testi- 
mony in the hearings of James H. Yeatman, who is not an inter- 
ested party but an official of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, 
you will have knowledge of just what is happening when it 
comes to the sale of these products, You will find that retailers 
in different parts of the country are inserting cleverly worded 
advertisements calculated to make the consumers believe these 
compounds are butter. For instance, in one of the leading news- 
papers in my district there appeared the following: 


Nut-Z-All, the new butter put up in pound packages—it's colored, 
salted, and ready to use— it's like butter—85 cents a pound. 


The following is an advertisement appearing in the Kansas 
City Star: 


Nu-ine (use in place of butter); pound, 30 cents. 


This is but typical of many advertisements appearing in news- 
papers in different parts of the country which are quoted in the 
RECORD. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Does the gentleman recall from the hear- 
ings and testimony had before our committee whether or not 
there was any evidence offered to show that the manufacturers 
rather encouraged the dealers to advertise in that direction? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. I think the manufacturers claimed that they 
did not sanction such advertising, but advertisements similar in 
character seemed to appear in papers in widely separated 
localities, 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of the gentleman from Vermont 
has expired. 

Mr, BRIGHAM. May I have five minutes more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman three minutes more. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman is recognized for three 
minutes more. 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Furthermore, we know that a large part of 
our population now of necessity must eat one or more meals 
each day in public eating places. Marking the package in which 
food is purchased by the proprietor is not protection to the 
patron to whom a small portion is served. In most States, if 
oleomargarine is served in a public eating place notice of this 
fact must be displayed where the patron can see it. In Mr, 
Yeatman’s testimony you will find that a deputy collector of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue went into a restaurant here in 
Washington and when he asked for butter he was served a little 
pattie of Nu-ine, one of these compounds which we are trying 
to bring within the scope of the oleomargarine laws. Another 
inspector, when taking a meal in a hotel in Kentucky, asked for 
butter and was served with one of these compounds. I am in- 
formed that It is common practice in many restaurants to use 
one of these compounds in the place of butter, not only on the 
table, but in making sandwiches, buttering toast, and so forth. 
So long as the law permits them to be classed as something else 
than oleomargarine, restaurant proprietors are relieved of giv- 
ing public notice of their use. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. BRIGHAM, I regret I can not yield. 

Now, if these compounds are used as and for butter, what is 
the degree of competition to which the dairy industry is sub- 
jected by such use? I would refer you to page 66 of the hear- 
ings on this bill. There you will find a brief filed by Mr. Hig- 
gins, of the Higgins Manufacturing Co., a manufacturer of one 
of the products we are aiming to control. He said: 


The Ingredients of the product are as follows: In making 100 pounds 
of Higgins nut product there are used 80 pounds of coconut oll, 20 
pounds of peanut ofl, 8 pounds of salt, one-tenth of 1 per cent of color- 
ing matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has again expired. 
Mr. HAUGEN. 

minute more. 
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Mr. BRIGHAM. The brief statement does not say, however, 
that the material is churned and emulsified in water. I sub- 
mitted the question to an expert and was informed that the 
materials above mentioned, weighing 103 pounds, would, when 
churned in water, absorb sufficient moisture fo produce 113 
pounds of nut product. On the basis of prices of December 26, 


1929, the following would be the cost of materials for producing 
Higgins's nut product: 


80 pounds coconut oll, at 9 cents_._-----_..-_----_--_-._-__ $7. 20 
2. 60 


20 pounds peanut oll, at 13 cents 
8 pounds salt, at 1 cent 
10 pounds water, 


113 pounds, or 8.69 cents per pound. 


Now, let us consider the cost of producing dairy butter. Prof. 
O. E. Reed, the very able and efficient Chief of the Bureau of 
Dairy Industry, has furnished me some figures as to the cost 
of producing butter, which were obtained as the result of in- 
vestigations in several thousand herds throughout the coun- 
try. The cost varied with the production, but in the group 
of herds producing 200 pounds of butter fat annually, which is 
better than the average for the whole country, the cost of pro- 
ducing the cream at the farm, the raw material before manu- 
facture, which is on the same basis as I have used for the sub- 
stitute, averaged 89 cents per pound of butter. 

Then we have this situation: We have a product made from 
vegetable oils and manufactured in such a way as to imitate 
butter in every way, in texture, in color, and in flavor, and cost- 
ing but 8.7 cents per pound for the material to manufacture it, 
being sold in competition with butter which is costing the dairy 
farmer 39 cents per pound for the material to manufacture It. 
I ask you if the dairy can endure under this competition? 

Furthermore, in discussing competitive conditions, I want to 
point out that dairy farmers are not the only ones concerned 
in this bill. Refer back, if you please, to the formula for one 
of these compounds which I have quoted from the hearings. 
You will note that it contains no cottonseed oil and no animal 
fats, You will note also that of the materials, except water 
and salt, which enter into its composition, eight-tenths is coco- 
nut ofl which is not produced at all on the farms of this coun- 
try. This compound does contain a small amount of peanut 
oll, which can be produced on the farms of the South. But 
when a pound of this compound is sold it provides a market 
to our peanut grower for about 2.3 cents worth of peanut oil. 

On the other hand, we have in the South as a by-product of 
our great cotton industry quantities of cottonseed meal, This 
meal is one of the best sources of protein feed for the dairy 
farmer. The Yearbook of the Department of Agriculture esti- 
mates that as much as 2,000,000 tons of cottonseed meal and 
cake are used as feed annually. It is the usual practice for a 
dairy farmer to feed a cow producing a pound of butter a day 
2 pounds of cottonseed meal in her ration. This is worth at 
least 2 cents per pound. Therefore, when a pound of butter is 
sold it provides a market for 4 cents worth of cottonseed meal 
together with additional quantities of hay, corn, and grain by- 
products, all the products of our soil, while a pound of cooking 
compound sold to replace a pound of butter provides a market 
for only 2.3 cents worth of peanut oil. 

In view of the situation which is disclosed by the evidence 
presented in the hearings in this bill, the question is again 
squarely before the Congress as it was in 1886. Is it essential 
to the good health and general well-being of the people of the 
United States that the dairy industry be preserved? If we 
answer that question in the affirmative we must protect the 
products of this industry from the competition of low-cost, in- 
ferior, counterfeit products by the passage of this bill. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. LANKFORD]. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for five minutes, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, 
I hesitate to take the floor, being a new Member, but I do 
want to call your attention to one or two things in this bill. 
This is one of the most technical bills which has come before 
the House since I have been here. Ordinarily I take the advice 
of the committee, and I haye very great respect for this Agri- 
cultural Committee, but that is a danger I am afraid we are 
all in. This is a very Important thing, and I want to ask you 
to make a study of it and before you vote on the bill let us 
know what we are voting on. 

I was very much impressed by the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] and the gentleman from Massachusetts 
(Mr. Unperxier]. I agree with them that we do not want to 
put an additional burden on the housewives of this country. 
If they do not want these substitutes, they do not need to buy 
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them, but if they do want them we should not add to their 
burden by putting on an additional 10-cent tax. 

The thing I am yery much interested in is the question of 
peanut oil. I come from the peanut belt, the very heart of 
the peanut belt. We there raise the bulk of the peanut crop. 
One of the objections made to the use of these substitutes is 
that in making them they use cottonseed oil and peanut oll. 
Early in the tariff session you gentlemen were kind enough 
to give me an additional penny on peanuts. We have been 
suffering for years because of the Chinese competition and 
we were very much in need of additional tariff. However, 
having gotten the additional tariff, it has not helped very much, 
because the price of peanuts is down because the consumption 
has fallen off, 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does the gentieman feel that 
peanuts should have protection? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I certainly do. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Does not the gentleman believe that 
the producers of butter are entitled to the same protection? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Certainly; and they do get a 
much higher protection than peanuts. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. But the gentleman was talking 
against it. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. 
dairy products. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Then vote for the bill. 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. But I do not want peanut oil 
discriminated against, and that is what we are doing in this 
bill. I object to sacrificing the peanut on the altar of the cow. 
Here are two products produced in this country, peanut oil and 
cottonseed oil. They are products which this bill proposes to 
tax for the benefit of the butter industry, and I do not think 
that is fair. It has been stated that you want to get rid of 
coconut oil. If that is so, why not confine this to coconut oil 
and let American products, raised on American soil, do as they 
have done in the past? That will come up later, and I ask your 
careful consideration of it. If you want to get rid of coconut 


No. I am willing to help 


oil, then confine it to coconut oil, but do not penalize peanut 
oil and products of that sort for the benefit of dairy products. 
Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Does not this bill tax the housewives 10 
cents a pound on something that is not claimed to be butter? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. As I understand, this bill will 
result in taxing the housewives of the country and also result 
In laying a burden on the American peanut farmers as well? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. These products are not sold as butter, 
are they? 

Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia. I do not suppose so; at least, 
I believe the people know what they are buying; if they do 
not want to buy them they do not have to do so, and certainly 
this bill will increase the price 10 cents a pound if it is passed, 
and I do not believe this bill should pass. [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
of no quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland makes the 
point of order of no quorum. The Chair will count. 

During the counting— 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I withdraw the point of 
no quorum for the present. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to 
the gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Eaton]. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I would like to have your attention for a moment, 
for I want to direct your attention to something which appears 
to me to have been overlooked in your bill. You may not know 
that Colorado was one of the first States to pass a bill of this 
character, but In passing it there were four words in the Colo- 
rado bill which seems to have been stricken from this one. 
They are the last four words of the bill and are: 

Nor to pharmaceutical preparations, 


As your bill is written, and as it was presented to us in Colo- 
rado for passage, those words were contained in the bill. This 
is merely an amendment of the present existing law to take 
care of a situation that has arisen in connection with things to 
eat, something that grocers handle, that packers and others 
make, and In which dairymen are interested. The bill provides: 

That for the purposes of this act certain manufactured substances, 
certain extracts, and certain mixtures and compounds, including such 
mixtures and compounds with butter, shall be known and designated 
as oleomargarine,“ namely: All substances heretofore known as oleo- 
margarine. 
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all mixtures and compounds of oleomargarine, oleo, oleo- 
margarine oii, butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all lard. extracts 
and tallow extracts; and all mixtures and compounds of tallow, beet fat, 
suet, lard, lard oil, fish ofl or fish fat, vegetable oil, annatto, and other 
coloring matter, intestinal fat, and offal fat; * * +, 


Here follow two exceptions which were in the old law, and 
now this is what is added: 


If churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other liquid, 
and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent or common salt. 


Then come the two exceptions: 


This section shall not apply to puff-pastry shortening not churned 
or emulsified in milk or cream, and having a melting point of 118° F. 
or more, nor to any of the following containing condiments and spices: 
Salad dressings, mayonnaise dressings, or mayonnaise products. 


In the bill passed in our State, and as I understand in the 
other States, there is also a third classification and exception: 


Nor to pharmaceutical preparations. 


Immediately this bill was passed, litigation was started by a 
Kansas City firm interested in oleomargarine, butterine, and so 
forth. I do not know the names of all the products. The deci- 
sion was against the butterine people and the litigation is now 
being held until the passage of some kind of a law by the 
United States Congress. 

I direct the attention of the committee to this matter. It 
seems to me there has been overlooked by some one the fact 
that every kind of an emulsion, no matter how it is made by 
the addition to liquids of oils of the different classes, is affected 
by this bill, so that druggists, whether they are retail druggists 
or wholesale druggists, will have to pay the tax which this 
law provides. The oleomargarine law is not against druggists 
or against packers or against farmers as such, but against all 
those people who mix the different kinds of oils with something 
that will make more than a 1 per cent moisture content. I 
submit that for your consideration, and to-morrow I will sub- 
mit an amendment at the proper place and I trust that those 
who look into it will find it is a proper amendment to the bill. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman from 
Minnesota [Mr. SELVIG]. 

Mr. SELVIG. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
there is no new principle or procedure in the bill. It merely 
extends the definition of oleomargarine. It simply brings in 
under the scope of the oleomargarine act passed 43 years ago 
products colored in the semblance of butter. It merely includes 
such new products as scientific knowledge has invented which 
have been introduced into the markets of the country since the 
original oleomargarine law was passed. 

The reason for urging the enactment of this bill is because 
the courts have ruled that the so-called cooking compounds do 
not come under the present provisions of that law. This bill 
simply adds to the regular oleomargarine law, broadens the 
present law, to protect the consumers and producers of butter 
against another substitute. 

This bill seeks to put an end to the intolerable situation which 
confronts both the dairy interests of the country and the con- 
sumers as well. It is a timely measure. The inroads made by 
oleo and nut margarine manufactured and sold in imitation of 
butter have created a price crisis among the country's dairy 
farmers. 

I shall not take time to quote statistics. It is well known 
to all that the dairy industry is facing demoralization on ac- 
count of this unfair competition centered against it by mar- 
garine products that are being placed on the market. I favored 
the rule to bring this bill before the House, and wanted it done 
last spring after the Agricultural Committee reported the bill. 
I am in favor of passing the bill at the earliest possible moment. 

It is generally admitted that these nut margarines, these so- 
called cooking compounds, are made in imitation of butter or 
in semblance of butter. Even the opponents of this bill do not 
contend that these nut margarines are as good as butter. It 
is admitted that they are made largely from coconut oil, 
for the most part imported from the Philippine Islands duty 
free. 

Nobody contends that they contain the health-giving vitamins 
that set butter apart as a food in a class by itself. If this is 
true, why should not these products be classed as oleomar- 
garine? 

The deceptiveness of the product is obvious to all. This 
deceptiveness is such that even an expert can not determine 
from appearance, taste, or odor the difference between butter, 
oleomargarine, and the nut-margarine product under discussion 
this afternoon. 
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Why do they try to imitate butter? This is one question that 
has not been satisfactorily answered by the opponents of this 
legislation. 

If it is the honest Interest of the manufacturers to have these 
nut margarines used as a shortening product, why do they in 
every way try to have them imitate butter? 

Lard and shortening products sell at 11 or 12 cents per 
pound. They contain only about 1 per cent of moisture. The 
substitutes, which the bill recommended by the Agricultural 
Committee would classify as oleomargarine, are not sold as 
shortening, which sells at 11 or 12 cents per pound, but are 
made to look and taste like butter in order to command a better 
price. 

Many, if not all, of the Members of this House are sincerely 
and vitally concerned with the welfare of our farmers. I am 
not going to make a speech on the general subject of farm 
relief now, but I want to point out that the distinguished mem- 
bers of the great Agricultural Committee of this House, after 
giving this bill full consideration, recommend it to pass. The 
members of that committee can well be called the guardians of 
the agricultural interests of our country. 

No one who is interested in the most important problem con- 
fronting the United States, which, as I have frequently reiter- 
ated before this body, is the agricultural problem, needs to 
apologize for trying to safeguard this vital Interest. He should 
be proud to give his support to every legitimate measure for 
the benefit of that great industry. 

To safeguard the dairy industry and to aid agriculture de- 
mands that these nut margarines should be classed under the 
law as oleomargarine. They are manufactured by the same 
identical process as butter, They are sold as a substitute for 
butter. What justification is there for permitting them to 
remain outside that law? 

Why should the farmers of the United States submit to hav- 
ing the legitimate products of agriculture come into unfair 
competition with the product of vegetable oils? 

The dairying industry of the United States must be safe- 
guarded. It is one of the most important sources of the 
Nation's agricultural income. In many regions it is the only 
branch of farming that ylelds anything like a favorable return 
upon time, capital, and labor invested. 

The exemption of nut margarines from the provisions of the 
oleomargarine act strikes a body blow at dairying. The future 
welfare of our Nation depends upon giving every encourage- 
ment to the dairy industry. Dairying, unlike many other 
branches of farming, conserves soll fertility. Wise statesman- 
ship will increasingly stress this point. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that butter and milk are 
superior foods, indispensable for children. The vitamins in 
these foods are necessities. We are not thinking simply of 
dollars and cents In urging that favorable consideration be given 
this measure. To my mind, we touch upon a vital problem of 
our country’s welfare. 

Representatives of all the principal national farm organiza- 
tions testified in favor of giving our dairy farmers this protec- 
tlon. Evidence was presented which showed not only the wide- 
spread distribution of these so-called cooking compounds sold 
in semblance of butter, but that there has been a tremendous 
increase In their production. 

We are facing a condition, not a theory. Imports of vegetable 
oils amounting in value to at least $150,000,000 this year come 
in direct competition with our livestock producers. 

These are conservative figures. Coconut-oll production in the 
Philippines now runs around 1,000,000,000 pounds every year. 
More than half—530,000,000 pounds—in 1923 was shipped into 
the United States, replacing American farm-produced oils and 
fats. 

The significant fact in connection with the bill under con- 
sideration is that the so-called cooking compounds are manu- 
factured principally from vegetable oils imported free of duty. 
Under leave granted me to extend my remarks, I will go more 
fully into the matter of duty-free imports of coconut oil from 
the Philippine Islands. 

COCONUT OIL FROM cue \WHILIPPINES 

The acquisition of the Philippine Islands 30 years ago, a close 
student of our agricultural industry recently said, is costing the 
American farmers at least $150,000,000 this year. These figures 
are conservative. Others say that the real cost is several times 
that much. 

Coconut-oll production in the Philippines now runs around 
1,000,000,000 pounds per year, and half of this is shipped into 
the United States. In this country coconut oll replaces Ameri- 
can farm-produced oils and fats, pound for pound, and forces 
the higher-priced American products out of the United States 
into the cheaper foreign trade, This coconut oll goes prin- 
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cipally to the soap and oleomargarine manufacturers and thus 
competes with the producers of lard, butter, cottonseed, soy- 
beans, peanuts, flax, and even, to some extent, with corn. 

Of the 575,000,000 pounds imported in 1927, 88 per cent came 
from the Philippines. 

How does this vast importation affect the American farmers? 
One had but to listen to the testimony presented before the 
Ways and Means Committee to learn of this. All the witnesses 
were agreed that bringing 575,000,000 pounds of vegetable oils 
into the country simply displaces in our own markets 575,000,000 
pounds of the oils and fats produced on American farms, or 
Pov 10 per cent of all the farm oils and fats in the United 

tates, 

The native who harvests coconuts in the jungles of Luzon 
is thus a considerable factor in holding down prices of hogs 
in the Middle West, of soybeans in Illinois and North Caro- 
lina, of cotton and peanuts in the South, of flax in the North- 
west, and of dairy products all over the United States. At 
least 75 per cent of all the farmers in the Nation are adversely 
affected in a substantial way by this form of competition. 

What will happen in 5, 10, or 15 years hence? The farmers 
of the country have a right to ask this question. This we 
know: The Philippine coconut industry is expanding at a 
tremendous rate. It is estimated that within 5 years the 
Philippine coconut-oil production will be above 1,600,000,000 
pounds per year and above 2,000,000,000 pounds annually, in 
1939. Something must be done to stop this flood of oil. 

The tariff on vegetable oil will be of no avail unless it is 
applied to oil coming from the Philippines, as well as to oil 
produced in foreign countries, This was emphasized in the 
tariff speech which I gave on May 6, 1928. It is one of the 
most important items in the entire farm-tariff situation. 

It is important that the American people get to know the 
situation with respect to the total production of fats and oils 
in the United States, and the effects of importations thereof. 
In 1927 American farmers produced 7,643,000,000 pounds of all 
fats and oils. 

The importations into the United States of vegetable oils In 
1927 included 575,000,000 pounds of coconut oil and 487,000,000 
pounds of other vegetable oils. They came in because they are 
produced by cheap labor, principally from the Tropics. Our 
exports of lard during the same year amounted to 702,000,000 
pounds. This was sold in a market that tends to be lower than 
our domestic market, 

About one-third of the vegetable-oil importations is animal 
and fish oils and fats, Including lard, tallow, fish oil, and whale 
oil, The total domestic production of fish and animal fats and 
oils, except butter, comes to 2,781,000,000 pounds, about 2,000,- 
000,000 of which is lard. 

The second group is vegetable oil, with domestic production 
totaling 2,766,000,000 pounds. Cottonseed oil makes up about 
two-thirds of this, and the balance is soybean oll, linseed oil, 
peanut oil, corn oil, and a few minor kinds, like sunflower-seed 
oil. 

The net result of all this commerce in the various oils is that 
1,053,000,000 pounds of foreign and Philipine vegetable oils are 
brought into the United States, They are produced with the 
cheap native labor in Asia and Africa, with living conditions 
lower than have ever been tolerated in North America. 

At the same time Americans have been obliged to export 
979,000,000 pounds of fats and oils 702,000,000 pounds of which 
is lard, mostly to Europe, where it sells in a market which 
tends to be lower than the American market, It is conceded 
by all that the export surplus determines the price for the 
whole American output, and so the prices of American farm 
products which are used for fats and oils are determined by 
cheap oriental labor at one end of the line and by a cheap 
European market at the other. 

The farm organizations and spokesmen for agriculture demand 
that fats and olls be dealt with as a unit in the forthcoming 
tariff legislation. This is necessary on account of the ease in 
substituting one oil for another in the various industries. 

In 1927 the import figures reported by the Department of 
Commerce tell us that the United States imported more than 
$147,000,000 worth of vegetable oil and that the average import 
duty paid was only 4 per cent. The free admission of coconut 
oil from the Philippine Islands reduced the average ad valorem 
equivalent of the duty to that low rate, which all know amounts 
practically to no protection at all. 

The agricultural interests of the United States are vitally 
interested in H. R. 6. They are also tremendously concerned in 
what Congress will do with regard to the tariff on vegetable oils. 

Congress must as a national policy and a duty to our food 
producers accord to the great industry of agriculture every 
consideration and aid. Many practical difficulties must be met 
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and overcome. The problems can be solved, for where there is 
a will to give real and substantial help to agriculture a way 
can be found to do it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee 
do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker pro tempore 
(Mr. SNELL) haying resumed the chair, Mr. Hawrey, Chairman 
of the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union, reported that that committee, haying had under con- 
sideration the bill H. R. 6, had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
Vinson of Georgia, for five days, on account of important busi- 
ness, 

CLAIM OF H. w. BENNETT, A BRITISH SUBJECT (S. DOC. No. 76) 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President: 

T'o the Congress of the United States: 

I inclose a report received from the Secretary of State re- 
questing the submission anew to the present Congress of the 
claim presented by the Government of Great Britain on behalf 
of Mr. H. W. Bennett, a British subject, against the United 
States for reimbursement on account of losses sustained in 
connection with the rescue of surviyors of the U. S. S. Cherokee 
in February, 1919. 

I concur in the recommendation made by the Secretary of 
State, and recommend that as an act of grace and without 
reference to the question of the legal Hability of the United 

States in the matter, the Congress authorize an appropriation 
in the sum of $253.50 in order to effect a settlement of this 
claim. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun Warre House, January 31, 1930. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a joint resolution of the House of the 
following title, which was thereupon signed by the Speaker: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the support of the Federal Radio Commission 
during the fiscal year 1930 in accordance with the act approved 
December 18, 1929. 

JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, a joint resolution 
of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 217. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the support of the Federal Radio Commission dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930 in accordance with the act approved De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 44 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 1, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 1, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 

Navy Department appropriation bill. 

Deficiency appropriation bill. 

District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMIITER NO, 1 
(10 a. m.) 

To make the Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem 

(H. R. 14). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO. 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 
297. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting recommendation that existing legislation be amended so as 
to authorize the Secretary of the Treasury to accept title to 
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the larger tract of land subject to a reservation of mineral 
rights in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians; to the Com- 
mittee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

298. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriation 
amounting to $587,500 for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year 1930, for an adgitional amount for the control 
and prevention of spread of the pink bollworm (H. Doc. No. 
273); to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be 
printed. 

299. A communication from the President of the United 
States, transmitting two supplemental estimates of appropria- 
tions for the War Department for the fiscal year ending June 
30. 1930, amounting to $125,000 (H. Doc. No. 274); to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

800. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting draft of a proposed bill to amend the Federal farm loan 
act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

301. A letter from the president of the Capital Traction Co, 
transmitting report of the Capital Traction Co. for the year 
ending December 31, 1929; to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILIS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII., 

Mr. CRISP: Yorktown Sesquicentennial Commission. A re- 
port on the celebration to commemorate the siege of Yorktown 
and the surrender of Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, with 
recommendation of legislation to carry out the purpose of the 
eelebration (Rept. No. 569). Referred to the Gommittee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mrs. KAHN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 4138. A 
bill to amend the act of March 2, 1929, entitled “An act to 
enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries ”; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 571). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FISH: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res, 210. A 
joint resolution to authorize an appropriation for the expenses 
of official delegates to the Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, to 
be held in England in 1930; without amendment (Rept. No. 
572). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr, HAUGHN: Committee on Agriculture. H. J. Res. 232. 
A joint resolution to amend the joint resolution entitled “Joint 
resolution to provide for eradication of pink bollworm and 
authorizing an appropriation therefor,” approved May 21, 1928; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 573). Referred to the Commit- 
tee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. 
bill to pay certain claims, heretofore reported to Congress by 
the Secretary of War, arising from the explosions and fire at 
the plant of the T. A. Gillespie Loading Co. at Morgan, N. J., 


H. R. 2433. A 


October 4 and 5, 1918; with amendment (Rept. No. 570). 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


Re- 


CHANGE OF REFERENOB 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8954)! 
granting a pension to Annis M. Lagel, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9870) to provide for the 
modernization of the United States Naval Observatory at 
Washington, D. C., and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: A bill (H. R. 9371) for the trial 
of Federal or State officers, agents, or employees in the Federal 
courts for violation of the provisions of the fourth amendment 
to the Constitution of the United States; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9372) transferring trials of Federal officers, 
agents, or employees of the United States Government from 
Federal to State jurisdiction ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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By Mrs. NORTON: A bill (H. R. 9373) to authorize a suit- 
able statue of Marshal Ferdinand Foch, generalissimo of the 
allied forces, In the District of Columbia, as a national monu- 
ment; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois; A bill (H. R. 9374) to authorize 
the Postmaster General to purchase motor-truck parts from the 
truck manufacturer; to the Committee on the Post Office and 
Post Roads. 

By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: A bill (H. R, 9875) to promote 
and aid in abolishing toll bridges on Federal highways, and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. SEARS; A bill (H. R. 9376) to take possession of the 
run-off or flood waters of the valley between the Allegheny and 
the Rocky Mountain systems, including all of the watersheds 
of said systems whose waters drain Into said valley by means 
of reservoirs, dams, and soil storage; for the purpose of con- 
trolling the supplying of water to the navigable rivers thereof, 
at low-water seasons; for reforesting lands adjacent to the 
streams and rivers of said district; for the promotion of fish 
culture and that of wild animal and bird life; for the alding of 
agriculture and the tempering of hot winds that pass over the 
several States of said district and the furnishing of added 
waters for municipal uses, and the promotion of navigation; 
and for the creation. of a Federal board of public works, to 
take charge of such contemplated Internal improvements, and 
their construction; to the Committee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (II. R. 9877) to pro- 
vide for Inspection and grading of tobacco by experts of the 
Department of Agriculture, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
234) directing the Federal Power Commission to withhold grant- 
ing of license to develop power sites on the Wolf River within 
the Menominee Indian Reservation, in Wisconsin, and to for- 
ward any recommendations for the issuance of such license to 
the Congress of the United States; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. KOR®LL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 235) authoriz- 
ing an annual appropriation for the expense of establishing and 
maintaining a United States passport burean at Portland, 
Oreg.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows; 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (II. R. 9878) granting a pension to 
John Bettridge, alias John Batteridge; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bill (H. R. 9879) granting a pen- 
sion to Lonyice Miller; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9380) to provide for an ex- 
amination and survey of Hampton Creek and channel connect 
ing the same with the waters of Hampton Roads; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BOWMAN; A bill (H. R. 9381) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Miller; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9382) granting an increase of pension ti 
Delila E. Summers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUCKBBE: A bill (H. R. 9883) granting an increase 
of pension to Florence Webster; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. COOKE: A bill (H. R. 9854) granting a pension to 
Harry E. Pangborn; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. DARROW: A bin (H. R. 9885) for the relief of 
Rinald Bros.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 9386) to provide for examina- 
tions and surveys of a waterway across the northern part of 
Florida; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. JONES of Texas: A bill (H. R. 9387) for the relief of 
William 8. Steward; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9888) granting a pension 
to M. F. Jamar; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 9389) granting an increase of 
pension to Ida Neely; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL; A bill (H. R. 9390) for the relief of Sophia 
A. Beers; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 9891) for the relief of 
Harry H. Doescher; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MOONEY: A bill (H. R. 9392) for the relief of 
Barney Rieke; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mrs. OWEN: A bill (H. R. 9393) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah C. Eldridge; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 
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By Mr. PARKER: A bill (H. R. 9394) granting a pension to 
Ruth O. Corbett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HARCOURT J, PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9395) for the 
relief of Alton B. Platner; to the Committee on Claims: 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 9390) for the relief 
of Henry Frahm; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RUTHERFORD: A bin (H. R. 9397) for the relief 
of the Macon, Dublin & Savannah Railroad Co.; to the Com- 
mittee on War Claims. 

By Mr. SIMMS: A bill (H. R. 9398) for the relief of Dr, 
J. T. Wood; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. THOMPSON: A bill (H. R. 9399) granting an increase 
of pension to Alice G. Phelps; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WOOD: A bill (H. R. 9400) granting an increase of 
pension to Fannie B. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9401) granting an increase of pension to 
Jennie Hutton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9402) granting an increase of pension to 
Elizabeth S. Sims; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (EL R. 9403) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah F. Dilden; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9404) granting a pension to Laura E. 
Clevinger ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KORELL: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 233) granting 
compensation to George Charles Walthers; to the Committee 
on Claims. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3865. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition of City Council of Salem, 
Mass., memorializing Congress to enact House Joint Resolution 
167, directing the President of the United States to proclaim 
October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial day; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

8866. By Mr. BACON: Petition of sundry citizens of Long 
Island, urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8867. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Long Island, urging 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3868. By Mr. BLACKBURN: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Lexington, Ky., praying for the passage of legislation providing 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8869. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of the Rodeph Sholom Sister- 
hood, opposing any change in the calendar which in any manner 
endangers the fixity of the Sabbath, and that in harmony with 
the League for Safeguarding the Fixity of the Sabbath, with 
which they are in hearty cooperation, the Rodeph Sholom Sister- 
hood opposes any resolution or bill which may provide for the 
calling of or the sending of delegates from the United States 
to an international conference for the simplification of the cal- 
endar, unless such resolution or bill contain a provise that the 
delegates of the United States to such a conference be instructed 
to oppose any plan for the simplification of the calendar which 
would include a blank day or any other device by which the 
existing and immemorially fixed periodicity of the Sabbath 
would be destroyed; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

8870. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of A. H. Korte and 60 
other citizens of Oswego, III., asking for early passage of House 
bill 2562, providing for increase in pension to Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8871. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by constituents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3872. By Mr. CONNERY: : Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
asking for increase in pension for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3873. By Mr. COYLE: Petition of 69 citizens of Barrett 
Township, Monroe County, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3874. By Mr. CRISP: Petition of Jack Hardy and a large 
number of citizens of Stewart County, Ga., favoring the House 
bill granting increased pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3875. Also, petition of Dr. T. J. McArthur and a large number 
of citizens of Crisp County, Ga., favoring the passage of House 
bill 2562, granting increased pensions to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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8876. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Middlesex County, Mass., praying for an increase in Spanish 
War veterans’ pensions; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8877. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of Williamson 
County, Tenn., in behalf of soldiers of the Civil War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3878. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Musicians’ Pro- 
tective Union, Local No. 402, American Federation of Musicians, 
Yonkers, N. X., urging prompt and favorable action on House 
bill 2756, known as the Army band act; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

8879. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Chancellor Lee Seamster 
and 200 others, of Washington County, Ark., praying Congress 
to support the movement of, Congressman Furrer to appropriate 
$50,000,000 annually for maintenance of rural post roads not 
now in the Federal road system; to the Committee on Roads. 

8880. By Mr. GREENWOOD: Petition of Thomas Mullins and 
71 other citizens of Jasonville, Ind., and that community, urg- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increase in pensions for the veterans of the Spanish- 
American War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

8881. By Mr. HADLEY : Petition of residents of Snohomish 
County, Wash,, Indorsing the bill for increasedl pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8882. By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by Jesse Ivey and a 
number of citizens of Pueblo, Colo., urging the passage of legis- 
lation increasing the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

8883. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth con- 
gressional district of Michigan, urging favorable action on House 
bill 2562, carrying benefits to veterans of the Spanish-American 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3884. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by voters of the 
tenth congressional district of Ohio, urging Congress to use 
every endeayor to secure speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

8885. Also, petition signed by citizens of Hamden, Vinton 
County, Ohio, urging Congress to use every endeavor to secure 

dy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate 
bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8886. Also, petition signed by citizens of Canton, Ohio, urging 
Members of Congress to use every endeavor to secure speedy 
consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8887. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Tacoma, Wash., advocating pending legislation relat- 
ing to Spanish-American War veterans and their dependents; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3888. By Mr. KISS: Petition from citizens of Tioga County, 
Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
granting increased pensions to Spanish-American War soldiers; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8889. Also, petition from the county commissioners of Tioga 
County, Pa., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish-American War service men; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

8890. By Mr. LUDLOW: Petition of residents of Castle Point, 
N. V., urging the passage of House bill 3397; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation, 

8891. By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Petition of 
Mary E. Elliott, department secretary Woman's Relief Corps, 
521 Boylston Building, 18 Boylston Street, Boston, Mass., and 
2,832 others, urging early and favorable consideration of pen- 
sion legislation for Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3892. By Mr. MoKEOWN: Petition of S. M. Cunningham, of 
825 Clayton Building, Sapulpa, Okla., and other citizens of Sa- 
pulpa, Okla., urging speedy consideration of House bill 2562, 
a bill providing inereased rates of pension for the veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3893. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition signed by 73 voters of 
MeMinn County, Tenn., asking for immediate consideration of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

8894. By Mr. MAGRADY: Petition of George H. Edwards and 
109 other citizens of Locust Gap, Northumberland County, Pa., 
favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased 
tates of pension for Spanish War veterans, and urging speedy 
consideration and passage of such legislation; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

8895. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of sundry citizens of Ken- 
ton and Campbell Counties, Ky., urging the speedy consideration 
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and passage of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3896. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Clarence 
W. Lyon, of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 68 other citizens of Brooklyn, 
N. X., favoring the passage of House bill 2562, for increase of 
pees for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3897. By Mrs. OLDFIELD: Petition of James HE. McAlex- 
ander and others, of White County, Ark., urging the enactment 
of additional pension legislation for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3898. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of Lodge No. 9, I. O. O. F., 
of Ottumwa, Iowa, urging the speedy consideration and passage 
of the bill to increase the rates of pension to the nren who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3899. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Dunkirk and Olean, N. Y., in behalf of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8900. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by John Metzler 
and about 60 other citizens of Earlville, Iowa, urging the pas- 
sage of legislation increasing the rates of the pensions of Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3901. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Central Cooperative Asso- 
ciation of Minnesota, urging speedy enactment of House bill 
6, classifying certain commercial cooking compounds as oleomar- 
garine; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8902. Also, petition of Becker County Producers, composed of 
dairy farmers, Christian Hanson, president, and G. H. Bakken, 
secretary, urging enactment of adequate tariff protection on 
competitive agricultural products; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

3903. Also, petition of George J. Haustein, G. E. Wagner, 
G. T. Tostensen, and 88 other citizens, residents of Fergus 
Falls, Minn., urging enactment of increased pension rates to 
veterans of Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

8904. By Mr. SIMMS: Petition of citizens of Tularosa, N. 
Mex., urging early passage of House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

3905. Also, petition of citizens of Santa Rita, N. Mex., urging 
prompt action on House bill 2562, providing for Increased rates 
of pension to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8906. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of Michael J. 
Crowley and 66 other citizens of Chicago, III., praying for the 
enactment of House bill 2562, to the Committee on Pensions. 

3907. By Mr. TARVER: Petition of P. R. Daley and 18 other 
citizens of Georgia, for increased rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8908. By Mr. WATSON: Petition signed by citizens of Mont- 
gomery County, Pa., urging increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3909. By Mr. WHITLEY ; Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. V., urging the passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3910. Also, petition of citizens of Rochester, N. X., urging pas- 
sage of legislation providing increased pensions for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3911. By Mr. WOLVERTON of New Jersey: Petition of citi- 
zens of Westmont, N. J., urging increased pensions for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8912. Also, petition of citizens of Clementon, N. J., and vicin- 
ity, urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3913. By Mr, WYANT: Petition of citizens of Westmoreland 
County, Pa., indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing increased pensions for Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8914. Also, petition of citizens of Westmoreland County, Pa., 
indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing in- 
creased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8915. Also, petition of citizens of Darragh, Westmoreland 
County, Pa., indorsing Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8916. Also, petition of Monessen (Pa.) Lodge, Knights of 
Pythias, advocating the passage of the retirement bill (H. R. 
1815) ; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 
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3917. Also, petition of local union No. 95, of the I. W. of O. E., 
advocating passage of the retirement bill (H. R. 1815); to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

3918. By Mr. YON: Petition of Robert R. Carpenter, A. A. 
King, W. J. Rawles, J. R. Hunter, A. L. Boykin, T. H. Hudgins, 
and others, of Sneads, Jackson County, Fla., urging Congress for 
early passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 


SENATE 
Sarurpay, February 1, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a, m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate resumes the considera- 


tion of the unfinished business. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. Bras will oblige me, his amendment seems to 
apply to the same paragraph to which I have offered an amend- 
ment relating to gypsum, With his kind permission, because of 
my anxiety, about which I have told him, to get away as early 
as possible to-day, I should like to proceed with my amendment 
now. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yleld—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yleld to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have called the attention of the Senator 
from New York to the fact that he had better be careful about 
the wording of his amendment. As I understand it, possibly 
this amendment of mine is covered by another amendment. I 
called his attention to it this morning to see if that is the case, 
and If it is I shall withdraw my amendment. It will take only 
a moment for me to do that, and if the Senator will permit 
I shall be glad then to give way to him. 

Mr. COPELAND. I would appreciate it if the Senator would 
do that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yleld to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood the Senator from South Carolina 
to Inquire in relation to bis amendment to paragraph 205, the 
cement paragraph. 

Mr. BLWASBH, 
tember, 1929. 

Mr. SMOOT. Cement has been taken from the dutiable list 
and put on the free list. 

Mr. BLEASE. I made a speech on the subject October 4, 
1929. An amendment was adopted yesterday, as I understand 
it, and the reasons given for its adoption would indicate that 
it is the same amendment I offered and that the argument used 
here yesterday in support of the amendment which was agreed 
to was exactly the same argument that I used in October. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understood that to be the case. 

Mr. BLEASE. The only thing I want to do is to keep the 
record straight. I have no objection to somebody else getting 
credit for the amendment, but I think the record should be kept 
straight, See amendment offered by myself September 9 (cal- 
endar day September 14), 1929; also, remarks by me, page 4212, 
CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, October 4, 1929. 

Mr. FESS, Mr. President, will the Senator from New York 
yield to enable me to suggest the absence of a quorum? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Ohio for that purpose? 

Mr, COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. FHSS. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names; 


Allen Nratton 
Ashurst Brookhart 
Baird Broussard 
jarkley Capper 
Bingham Caraway 
Black Connally 
Blaine ‘opeland 
Bicase ‘ouzens 
Borah ale 


I offered this amendment on the 14th of Sep- 


Gor 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 


Glenn Hawes 
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Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 

Wa S 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster Robinson, Ind. Swanson 
McNary Robsion, Ky. Thomas, Idaho 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce tbat the senior Sena- 
tor from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] is detained from the Senate 
because of illness in his family. I ask that this announcement 
may stand for the day. 

Mr. McKELLAR. My colleague the junior Senator from Ten- 
nessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably detained from the Senate, I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
STEPHENS] is detained from the Senate by illness. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kina] is necessarily detained from the Senate 
by illness. This announcement may stand for the day. 

I desire to announce, also, the necessary absence of the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. Rosprnson]) and the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania [Mr. Reen], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 
I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. PitrmMan] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Hay- 
DEN] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a con- 
ference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters of 
the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for the 
day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

REPORT OF THE CAPITAL TRACTION CO. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Capital Traction Co., transmit- 
ting, pursuant to law, the report of that company for the year 
ended December 31, 1929, together with a list of the shareholders, 
which was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbla. 


Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Sullivan 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON GAS LIGHT co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the president of the Washington Gas Light Co., 
transmitting, pursuant to law, a detailed statement of the busi- 
ness of the company, with a list of the stockholders, for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF GEORGETOWN GAS LIGHT co. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Georgetown Gas Light Co., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, a detailed statement of the business 
of the company, together with a list of the stockholders for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. BROOKHART presented a petition of yeterans and mem- 
bers of the sanitarium and soldiers’ home at Hot Springs, S. 
Dak., praying for the passage of the so-called Brookhart bill, 
being the bill (S. 1775) to amend the World War veterans’ act, 
1924, as amended, which was referred to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Eagle Grove, 
Gillett Grove, Le Grand, Des Moines, Davenport, and Glenwood, 
all in the State of Iowa, praying for the passage of legislation 
grauting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the county 
board of Price County, Wis., favoring the passage of the so-called 
Knutson bill, being the bill (H. R. 5410) to authorize the Sec- 
retary of Agriculture to enlarge the tree-planting operations on 
the national forests of the Rocky Mountains, and for other pur- 
poses, which was referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented a resolution adopted by Twin 
Ports Lodge, No. 12, Shipmasters’ Association, of Duluth, Minn., 
protesting against the passage of legislation to provide for the 
establishment of shipping commissioners at ports on the Great 
Lakes, which was referred to the Committee on Commerce, 

Mr. JONES presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Washington, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 
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Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Norton 
and Lenora, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. GILLETT presented resolutions adopted by the New- 
buryport Woman’s Club (Inc.), of Newburyport, Mass., favor- 
ing the ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of the State 
of Massachusetts, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Civil War veterans and widows of 
yeterans, which was referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of Massachusetts, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a resolution adopted by Brown Bishop 
Post, No. 704, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, 
of Parsons, Kans., favoring the passage of legislation providing 
for the hospitalization of disabled women who served overseas 
in the World War, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance. 

He also presented a memorial numerously signed by veterans 
and members of the National Military Home, Kansas, remon- 
strating against the passage of legislation providing for the 
transfer of the duties and powers of the board of managers for 
the national military homes to the control of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau, which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance, 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Lost 
Springs, Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was or- 
dered to lie on the table. 

He aiso presented a resolution adopted by Harry Easter 
Camp, No. 16, Department of Kansas, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans and their widows, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by Harry Easter 
Camp, No. 16, Department of Kansas, United Spanish War 
Veterans, favoring the passage of legislation granting Increased 
pensions to Ciyil War veterans and their widows, which was 
referred to the Committee on Pensions, 

BOUNDARIES OF YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 


Mr. SULLIVAN presented a telegram containing a resolu- 
tion adopted by the mayor and council of the city of Casper, 
Wyo., protesting against any further extension of the bound- 
aries of the Yellowstone National Park, which was referred 
to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Casper, WYO., January 30, 1930. 
Hon. PATRICK SULLIVAN, = 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

I have been instructed to advise you of the following resolution: 

“ Whereas it is contemplated by the Federal Government to transfer 
some 220,000 acres of land lying along the watersheds of Thoroughfare 
Creek and upper Yellowstone River in the State of Wyoming from the 
national forest to the national park jurisdiction, thereby enlarging 
Yellowstone National Park to that extent; and 

“Whereas on the morning of February 3, 1930, the members of the 
Yellowstone National Park Boundary Commission will convene in the 
Interior Department Building at Washington, D. C., for the purpose of 
considering the adyisability of such action; and 

“Whereas it is the consensus of opinion of the mayor and members 
of the council of the city of Casper, Wyo., in session assembled, that 
such action would be detrimental to the national forests covering said 
lands to the wild animal life inhabiting same to the natural primitive 
beauty of this region and to the people of the Nation in general and 
of the State of Wyoming in particular; Therefore be it 

“ Resolved by the mayor and council of the city of Casper, Wyo., That 
they should and do hereby protest for and on behalf of the people of 
this city against this contemplated action on the part of the Federal 
Government; that the city clerk be instructed to wire a copy of this 
resolution to the Hou. Patrick SULLIVAN, United States Senator, at 
Washington, D. C., and a citizen of this city; to Hon. Jonn B. KEN- 
DRICK, United States Senator, Washington, D. C., and Hon. Vincent 
Carrer, Member of Congress, Washington, D. C.“ 

Passed and adopted and approved this 29th day of January, 1930. 

E. W. ROWELL, Mayor, 

Attest: 

W. W. 
REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. FHSS, from the Committee on the Library, to which were 
referred the following bill and joint resolutions, reported them 


Stack, Clerk. 
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severally without amendment and submitted a report as indi- 
eated: 

A bill (S. 2814) to authorize the erection of a suitable statue 
of Maj. Gen. Georga W. Goethals within the Canal Zone; 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 93) to provide for a monument 
to Maj. Gen. William Crawford Gorgas, late Surgeon General 
of the United States Army; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 95) authorizing the erection of 
a memorial building to commemorate the winning of the Oregon 
country for the United States (Rept. No, 148). 

Mr. HOWELL, from the Committee on Claims, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and subnritted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 286) for the relief of Thelma Phelps Lester (Rept. 
No. 149) ; and 

A bill (S. 2481) for the relief of Cicero A. Hilliard (Rept. 
No. 150). 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. McK ELLAR, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. HEFLIN: 

A bill (S. 3394) to establish a dairy and livestock experiment 
station in Alabama; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3395) to repeal the act entitled “An act authorizing 
the Secretary of the Interior to sell and patent certain lands In 
Louisiana and Mississippi,” approved April 11, 1928; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3396) for the relief of the American Transatlantic 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. BLAINE: 

A bill (S. 3397) granting a pension to Charles Johnson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A bill (S. 3400) granting an increase of pension to Jennie 
Lochray ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3401) for the relief of John Shannon; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3402) to authorize the designation of depositories 
for public documents, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3403) granting an increase of-pension to Michael 
Yallowich; to the Committee on Pensions, 

A bill (S. 3404) authorizing the Secretary of Commerce to 
dispose of a portion of the Amelia Island Lighthouse Reserva- 
tion, Fla.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3405) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri River 
at or near Decatur, Nebr.; and 

A bill (S. 3406) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; to the Committee on Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3407) for the relief of Judson Stokes; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3408) granting a pension to Orlando Beck (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLICATION OF GEORGE WASHINGTON’S PAPERS 


Mr. FESS. Mr, President, plans are being made for an un- 
usual celebration in 1932; I assume it will be the greatest 
occasion of its kind in the history of mankind. We have already 
provided so far as legislation can go for two permament memo- 
rials, one the construction of the Mount Vernon Boulevard and 
the other the preservation of the birthplace of Washington at 
Wakefield. We want another permanent memorial in the way 
of the definitive publication of the writings of George Wash- 
ington. 

The head of the manuscript division of the Library of Con- 
gress made the astonishing statement that there are 5,000 
unpublished writings connected with Washington, including 
his general orders. 
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This body has three times adopted a resolution to have them 
printed, but there has always been some difference between the 
two Houses as to what the resolution should include. I have 
before me now a bill on the subject in such form that I think 
it will be satisfactory to both Houses, and I ask unanimous 
consent to introduce it and have it referred to the Committee 
on the Library. 

The bin (S. 3398) to enable the George Washington Bicen- 
tennial Commission to carry out and give effect to certain ap- 
proved plans was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENT OF AIR COMMERCE AOT OF 1926 


Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I introduced a bill to amend 
section 2 (e) of the air commerce act of 1926, which I ask may 
be referred to the Committee on Commerce and printed in the 
Recorp. 

I will give a brief outline of the provisions of the bill. It 
obligates the Secretary of Commerce to investigate all acci- 
dents in civil air navigation and provides authority to hoid 
public hearings in such cases as the need therefor is indicated. 

It neither prevents nor complicates the immediate investiga- 
tion of any accident for the purpose of ascertaining the facts 
or to determine the necessity for a further inquiry by means 
of a public hearing. 

It requires the Secretary to make public a statement of prob- 
able cause or causes of any accident in civil air navigation re- 
sulting in serious Injury to passengers, crew, personnel, or other 
persons, but avoids the necessity of publishing such statements 
in the numerous minor cases. 

It provides that no report of an investigation nor statement 
of the cause of aircraft accidents shall be admitted as evi- 
dence or used for any purpose in any suit or action growing 
out of the matter referred to in the report of the investigation 
or statement of the cause of the accident. 

At the same time, it provides suitable authority, which has 
not previously existed, to compel the attendance of witnesses 
in the matter of hearings involving the denial, suspension, or 
revocation of licenses or certificates authorized under the act, 
such hearings being already required by the act. 

The bill (S. 3399) to amend section 2 (e) of the air com- 
merce act of 1926, which was read twice by its title, referred to 
the Committee on Commerce, and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That section 2 (e) of the alr commerce act of 
1926 be, and the same hereby is, amended to read as follows: 

“Sec, 2 (e), (1) To investigate accidents in civil air navigation in 
the United States, including the attending facts, conditions, and circum- 
stances, and for that purpose the Secretary, or any officer or employee 
of the Department of Commerce designated by him in writing for the 
purpose, shall have authority to hold public hearings in such places 
and at such times as he shall deem practical; and for the purpose of 
such hearings, administer oaths, examine witnesses, require the preser- 
vation of evidence, and issue subpeena for the attendance and testimony 
of witnesses, or the production of books, papers, documents, exhibits, 
and other evidence and information, or the taking of depositions before 
any designated individual competent to administer oaths. Witnesses 
summoned, or whose depositions are taken, shall receive the same fees 
and mileage as witnesses in the courts of the United States. All evi- 
dence taken at the hearings shall be recorded and forwarded to the 
Secretary. At the conclusion of an investigation of or hearing on any 
such accident, or as soon thereafter as circumstances permit, the Sec- 
retary of Commerce shall, if he deems it to the public interest, make 
public a statement of the probable cause or causes thereof: Provided, 
however, That when the accident has resulted in serious or fatal 
injury, it shall be the duty of the Secretary to make public such a 
statement. 

“(2) Neither the said statement nor any report of said investiga- 
tion or hearing, nor any part thereof, shall be admitted as evidence 
or used for any purpose in any suit or action growing out of any 
matter referred to in said statement, investigation, hearing, or report 
thereof. 

“(3) In case of failure to comply with any subpena issued under 
authority of this act, the Secretary of Commerce, or his authorized 
representative, may invoke the aid of any United States district court. 
The court may thereupon order the witness to comply with the re- 
quirements of the subpena or to give evidence touching the matter in 
question. Any failure to obey the order may be punished by the court as 
a contempt thereof. 

“(4) The claim that any testimony or evidence may tend to incrimi- 
nate the person giving such testimony or producing such evidence shall 
not excuse such witness from testifying; but such evidence or testimony 
shall not be used against such person on the trial of any criminal pro- 
ceedings, or any proceedings under this act to impose a penalty or for- 
felture provided therein; except that no person shall be exempt from 
prosecution and punishment for perjury. 
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“(5) Any notary public or other officer anthorized by law of the 
United States, or any State, Territory, or possession thereof, or of the 
District of Columbia, to take acknowledgment of deeds, and any con- 
sular officer of the United States, and any officer or employee of the 
Department of Commerce designated by the Secretary in writing for 
the purpose, shall be competent to administer oaths for the purposes of 
this act, and subpeena for the purposes of this act may be served per- 
sonally or sent by registered mall.“ 


MERGER OF STREET RAILWAYS IN THE DISTRICT 


Mr. TYDINGS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to the joint resolution (H. J. Res, 159) to an- 
thorize the merger of street-railway corporations operating in 
the District of Columbia, and for other purposes, which was 
referred to the Committee on the District of Columbia and 
ordered to be printed. 


RADIO ADDRESS OF SENATOR JOSEPH T. BOBINSON 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have been 
requested to announce for the information of the Senate that 
the senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson} will be 
heard in Washington over radio station WMAL, the National 
Capital station of the Columbia Broadcasting system, from 12. 
to 12.45 o'clock Sunday afternoon, February 2. His subject is 
to be the 5-power naval conference now being held in London. 

I ask that the letter I have received respecting the matter 
may be pri.ted in the Recorp. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the RECORD, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 1, 1930. 

My Dear SENATOR: Through the courtesy of the British Broadcast- 
ing Co., the Columbia Broadcasting system will to-morrow (Sunday) 
give the radio listeners of the United States the privilege of hearing 
an address by Senator JoserPm T. ROBINSON of Arkansas by radio in 
London on the subject of the S-power naval conference. 

Senator ROBINSON will be introduced by Mr. Frederick William Wile, 
the representative of the Columbia Broadcasting system at the con- 
ference. 

This over-the-ocean broadcast by Senator ROBINSON will be heard in 
Washington from radio station WMAL, the National Capital key sta- 
tion of the Columbia Broadcasting system, from 12.30 to 12.45 Sunday 
afternoon, February 2. 

No doubt the Members of the Senate would like to learn of this and 
hear the address of Senstor Rosrnson by tuning in on station WMAL. 

Your cooperation in making this information avallable from the floor 
will be appreciated. 

Yours very truly, 
M. A. LEESP, 
President WMAL. 


REQUESTS FOR FEDERAL CONSTITUTIONAL CONVENTION (5, DOC. 
NO. 78) 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed as a public document a compilation of all the pro- 
posed amendments to the Constitution of the United States to 
be acted upon by State conventions, as differentiated from the 
mode of amending the Constitution by Congress and the State 
legislatures, which have been made to the Congress since the 
Constitution was originally adopted. 

The Secretary of the Senate, at considerable labor, has gone 
through the archives of the Senate and had them all prepared. 
Most of them deal with the election of United States Senators 
by the people. However, in case the archives should ever be lost 
or destroyed this information would be lost, and, as the document 
is not lengthy, I ask unanimous consent that it may be made a 
public document. 

Mr. BORAH. May I ask the Senator from Maryland did not 
the Senator from Arizona [Mr. Asnunsrl have such a compila- 
tion published as a document a short time ago? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The list I have in my hand embraces the 
requests from the various State governments for amendments to 
the Constitution since the Constitution was originally adopted. 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I did not have any compila- 
tion of that kind printed in the Recorp, but about 10 years ago 
I delivered a speech on the subject. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The compilation has reference to historic 
documents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
of the Senator from Maryland? 
so ordered. 


Is there objection to the request 


The Chair hears none, and it is 


ORDER FOR RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it shall take a 
recess until 11 o'clock a. m. on Monday next. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 


The Chair 


THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT-FLY OAMPAIGN 


Mr. MoNARY. Mr. President, as chairman of the Committee 
on Agriculture and Forestry, I have received a number of letters 
in criticism of the Department of Agriculture and of its admin- 
istration of measures taken to eradicate the Mediterranean fruit 
fly in Florida; also many letters from throughout the country 
commending the attitude of that department. I have in my pos- 
session a statement issued yesterday by the Department of 
Agriculture with respect to the Mediterranean fruit fly and the 
activities of the Agricultural Department relative to that insect, 
which I ask unanimous consent to have inserted in the RECORD 
and referred to the committee. 

There being no objection, the statement was referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

JanvARyY 30, 1930. 


SECRETARY HYDE ISSUES SPECIAL STATEMENT ON MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT- 
FLY CAMPAIGN 


“Many letters received by the Department of Agriculture and by 
Members of Congress and others with reference to the Mediterranean 
fruit-fly quarantine make necessary a general statement of the facts,” 
said Secretary of Agriculture Arthur M. Hyde in a special statement 
issued to-day. 

“The department has been greatly embarrassed,” said the Secretary, 
“by repeated attempts to stir up discontent in Florida. It is not to be 
expected that the fruit growers of Florida would submit to the necessary 
regulations without some friction. On the whole, the support which the 
Department of Agriculture has had in Florida has been most gratifying. 
The Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing House Association, which repre- 
sents 85 per cent of the Florida crop, has been and is supporting the 
administration with all its power. The department has in its files com- 
mendatory resolutions recently passed by 119 different organizations in 
Florida. These are organizations of growers, cooperative associations 
of farmers, commercial clubs of many cities, Kiwanis Club, and others. 

“An infestation of this pest was discovered near Orlando, Fla., in 
April, 1929, The fly itself was identified as the Mediterranean fruit fly 
by the entomologists of the University of Florida, by the specialists of 
the United States Department of Agriculture, and by qualified ento- 
mologists who subsequently were sent to Florida. 

“There can be no doubt as to the gravity of the Infestation. Tests 
made with cyanide gas netted as high as 400 flies on one tree, The 
| total. number of infested properties, as revealed by subsequent scouting, 
ran to nearly 1,000. These were spread through 21 counties, 

“The Mediterranean fruit fly is the worst pest to which fruit, and 
many vegetables, can be subjected. Its eggs are deposited in the fruit. 
These eggs hatch into maggots which speedily destroy the fruit itself. 
The menace of the fiy is not only to Florida, but to the entire South 
and Southwest. The climate of these States is suitable for their breed- 
ing and spreading. The capital value of the orchards in these States is 
$1,800,000,000, and the annual crop is worth $240,000,000. If the fly 
becomes established in these States, control measures will be an enor- 
mous burden on the fruit growers. For this reason eradication is 
necessary. 

“In order that there might be no possible error as to the existence 
of the pest, or as to the quarantine and eradication campaign which the 
department is conducting, we have upon two different occasions ap- 
pointed advisory groups of scientists, to visit Florida, survey the situa- 
tion, and report. The first group consisted of seven men of outstanding 
reputation and ability. They were: 

“Vernon Kellogg, permanent secretary of the National Research 
Council, of Washington, D. C.; Thomas J. Headlee, director of the New 
Jersey Agricultural College, New Brunswick, N. J.; V. R. Gardner, head 
of horticulture department, Michigan Agricultural Experiment Station, 
East Lansing, Mich.; H. J. Quayle, entomologist, Citrus Experiment Sta- 
tion, Riverside, Calif.; Thomas P. Cooper, dean College of Agriculture, 
Lexington, Ky.; George A. Dean, head department of entomology, 
Kansas Agricultural College, Manhattan, Kans.; H. A. Morgan, presi- 
dent University of Tennessee, Knoxville, Tenn. 

“They reported in part: 

At the beginning of the campaign flies were numerous, easily found, 
and existed in great numbers at points of infestation. Measurement of 
progress is difficult, But the committee has been impressed with the 
rapidity of the clean-up work, the effectiveness of the poison-spray 
campaign, the progress of inspection, and its increasing thoroughness. 
Upon every side there is found evidence of increasing efficiency, and 
conviction upon the part of those in charge that they are making 
progress.’ 

“ Subsequently, acting in conjunction with Hon. WIL. R. Woop, 
chairman of the House Committee on Appropriations, we appointed 
another special group. The members of this group were selected by the 
president of the University of Indiana. This group consisted of four 
biologists and one practical fruit grower, as follows: 

“WwW. O. Thompson, president emeritus of Ohio State University; 
W. C. Reed, commercial fruit grower, of Vincennes, Ind.; W. P. Flint, 
chief entomologist of the Illinois natural history survey; W. H. Alder- 
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man, head of the department of horticulture, University of Minnesota; 
J. J. Davis, head of the department of entomology, Purdue University. 

“Tt reported that the campaign of eradication had been very efficiently 
carried on and recommended that it be continued along the lines laid 
down, Part of the report follows: 

We concur with the report of your committee of seven regarding 
the economic importance of the insect and the need for eradication. 
The Mediterranean fruit fly should be recognized as a potential pest of 
very great importance to the fruit industry of the Southern States; 
also the results to date clearly forecast the possibility of complete eradi- 
cation in Florida, and this goal should be vigorously sought. We com- 
mend the work of the research and contro! forces, the former for the 
progress made in the short period since the discovery of the infesta- 
tion April 6, 1929, with attractants, poison sprays, host-plant studies, 
and fruit sterilization; the latter for the apparent thoroughness and 
completeness of the quarantine and eradication work. We likewise 
commend the cooperation of the growers and the sacrifices which they 
have made in destroying hundreds of thousands of boxes of fruit, in 
order to aid in the eradication. A study of the activities of the research 
and control forces, and the expenditures to date show an economical 
and efficient use of the funds ayallable.’” 

“The Department of Agriculture in the conduct of a quarantine 
universally works with and through the local authorities. This is neces- 
sary because local and State police powers rest solely in the local 
authorities. In Florida the department has worked through the Florida 
Plant Board. The eradication campaign is in direct charge of Dr. Wil- 
mon Newell, who is the chief entomologist of the plant board and of 
the University of Florida, 

“It is stated that a resolution was pending in the Legislature of 
Florida to abolish the Florida Plant Board with which the Department 
of Agriculture is cooperating. It is alleged that immediately thereafter 
the fruit fy was discovered. The implication is made that the appear- 
ance of the fly saved the political life of the Florida Plant Board, and 
that in some mysterious way the plant board was responsible for its 
appearance, 

“The facts are that the Florida Plant Board is composed of five out- 
standing citizens of Florida, who are not only members of the plant 
board but who also form the board of control of all the institutions of 
higher learning, including the university, in the State. Two of them 
are growers of citrus fruits. All of them have their homes and their 
business affairs in Florida. All of them serve without pay. 

“Under all the circumstances, the veiled accusation that these men 
were responsible for the appearance of the fly in order to save their 
voluntary unpaid jobs is ridiculous. To charge these men with visiting 
such a scourge upon the State in which they live and have all their 
possessions in order to preserve an empty honor is too great a tax to be 
imposed upon the imagination of even the most credulous, 

“That the resolution pending in the legislature dealing with the plant 
board was never taken seriously is amply demonstrated by the fact that 
the legislature, with only one dissenting vote, passed an appropriation 
of $500,000 to support the quarantine. 

“The statement is freely made that the fly has appeared in Florida 
at intermittent periods for the last 40 years, No entomologist or 
scientist has ever made such a statement. None can be found who will 
support it: We have no doubt that there are several flies which re- 
semble the fruit fly and which have appeared at various times, That 
those flies are not the Mediterranean frult fly is amply demonstrated by 
the fact that they have not become the pest or wrought the devastation 
which has followed the Mediterranean fruit fly. 

“We have no doubt that there have been instances of abuse, inef- 
ficiency, and waste in connection with the eradication campaign. The 
campaign was necessarily hastily organized to meet an emergency. 
Under such conditions, some degree of waste and Inefficiency is to be 
expected. 

“This department has spent more than $4,000,000 and some 10 
months in the effort to eradicate the fy. We have been successful be- 
yond our hopes. The fruit fly population has been so far reduced that 
it is impossible to find a fiy in Florida at this time. In fact, no adult 
flies have been seen in Florida since August 7, 1929, and no infestation 
of any kind since November 16, 1929. 

We are highly gratified at the apparent reduction of the fly popula- 
tion. This, however, is no guaranty that the fly has actually been 
eradicated, Few, if any, house flies can be discovered in the District of 
Columbia at this season. This fact offers no proof that they are not 
here and will not reappear. In addition to this, our work has been 80 
hamstrung by the delay in securing appropriations that we have not 
been able to cover the State adequately to determine whether or not 
the fly is actually in existence. In the view of our entomologists, the 
abandonment of the work now would be a calamity, would mean that the 
money already expended has been wasted, and that the fly, if and when 
it reappears, would spread without hindrance to the enormous damage 
of the whole South, Southwest, and West.” 


RURAL POST ROADS 
Mr. McKELLAR. Mr, President, last April I introduced a 


bill providing an appropriation of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1931, $75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending 
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June 30, 1932, and $100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 
80, 1983, for rural post roads. The bill was sent to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture a few days ago and an answer was given 
qualifiedly indorsing the proposal. 

I ask unanimous consent to have printed in the Reconp the 
bill which I introduced, the letter from the Secretary of Agri- 
culture to which I have referred, and that part of the message 
of the President of last December which referred to rural post 
ronds. 

There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

8. 837 
A bill to amend the act entitied “An act to provide that the United 

States shall aid the States in the construction of rural post roads, and 

for other purposes,” approved July 11, 1916, as amended, and for 

other purposes 
(Introduced by Mr. McKecLAR April 29, 1920) 

Be it enacted, ctc., That for the purpose of carrying out the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid 
the States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other pur- 
poses,” approved July 11, 1916, and all acts amendatory thereof and 
supplementary thereto, there is hereby authorized and directed to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
priated, the following sums, to be expended in the improvement of rural 
post roads over which rural carriers travel in serving the rural routes 
other than those now included in the Federal-ald road system: The sum 
of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931; the sum of 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1932; and the sum of 
$100,000,000 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1933. 

Suc. 2. For carrying out the provisions of this act the Secretary of 
Agriculture shall apportion to each of the States according to the mile- 
age of rural routes, provided that the States appropriate a like amount. 
The money shall be apportioned to each rural route in the United States 
in proportion to its mileage, but none of this appropriation shall be 
spent in the construction or maintenance of roads built by Federal ald 
heretofore and known as the Federal road system. The expenditure of 
this money shall be by the highway departments of the various States 
in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, and the Post Office Department of the United 
States, 

Sec. 3. All gets or parts of acts in any way Inconsistent with tho 
provisions of this act are hereby repealed, and this act shall take effect 
immediately upon its passage. 


JANUARY 28, 1930. 
Hon. Lawnence C. PHIPPS, 
Chairman Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads, 
Untted States Senate. 

Dran Senator: Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of May 1, with 
which was transmitted a copy of S. 837, with request that when con- 
venient there be furnished a statement of the department’s views relative 
to the proposed legislation, 

This bill proposes to amend the Federal highway act of November 9, 
1921, by authorizing and directing that there may be made appro- 
priations of $50,000,000 for the fiscal year ended June 30, 1920; 
$75,000,000 for the fiscal year to end Jane 80, 1930; and $100,000,000 
for the fiscal year to end June 80, 1931, to be apportioned among the 
States by the Secretary of Agriculture according to the mileage of rural 
routes, and to be further apportioned within the States to each rural 
route in proportion to its mileage, and to be expended in the Improvement 
of rural post roads traveled by rural carriers in serying the rural routes 
not included in the Federal-aid bighway system. The apportionment of 
said appropriations among the States would be conditioned upon the 
States making available like amounts. The expenditure of the money 
under the provisions of the bill would be by the highway departments of 
the various States in cooperation with the Bureau of Public Roads of 
this department and with the Post Office Department. The bill would 
specifically prohibit the expenditure of any part of the appropriations in 
the construction or maintenance of roads built by Federal aid beretofore 
and known as the Federal road system. 

Section 21 (third paragraph) of the Federal highway act directs the 
Postmaster General to make and furnish annually to the Secretary of 
Agriculture a certificate as to the total mileage of raral delivery and 
star mall routes in the several States at the close of each fiscal year. 
Such a certificate was furnished this department at the close of the 
fiscal year which ended June 30, 1929, and shows that at that time the 
mileage of rural delivery routes was 1,216,420 and the mileage of star 
routes was 202,007.84. The bill would apportion the appropriations 
which it would authorize and direct to be made among the States accord- 
ing to the mileage of rural routes in each State, and would further 
apportion same to each rural route in proportion to its mileage. It the 
apportionment as the bill would require were made to each rural route 
in proportion to its mileage, as certified by the Postmaster General at 
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the close of the last fiscal year, without making any deduction for 
administrative expenses, the $50,000,000 which the bill would author- 
ize for the fiscal year 1929 would be at the rate of about $37 per mile; 
the $75,000,000 which would be authorized for the fiscal year 1930 
would be at the rate of about $56 per mile, and the $100,000,000 to be 
authorized for the fiscal year 1931 would be at the rate of about $75 
per mile. The States, however, would be required under the provisions 
of the bill to duplicate the foregoing amounts. 

Most of the roads to which this measure would apply are under the 
control of local officials, and the State highway departments who jointly 
with the Bureau of Public Roads would be charged with the expenditure 
of the funds, do not in general have authority to enter upon these roads 
at the present time. 

This department is in sympathy with the object this measure proposes 
to accomplish, namely, more rapid and more adequate improvement of 
the rural roads which are the feeder or tributary roads to the State 
and Federal-ald highway systems, and which are essential to the func- 
tioning of the rural free-delivery postal system. In 1928 the total 
expenditure by local agencies, such as counties and townships, on roads 
of this class exceeded $800,000,000, and will probably be somewhat 
higher for 1929. This amount is approximately the same as the total 
expended by the State and Federal Governments for the major road 
systems under the direction of the State highway departments. 

Less than one-balf of the more than 3,000 counties employ competent 
engineers to supervise their road work, or have adequate equipment, 
which are so essential to the construction and maintenance of modern 
roads. It is evident that the prime essentials of any plan to secure 
better secondary rural roads lie in the establishment of more effective 
organization, competent technical supervision, and the use of the best 
modern equipment. A few of the States have undertaken through their 
State highway departments to cooperate with the counties by supplying 
general and technical direction in the expenditure of the funds for new 
construction. If this movement could be stimulated by the Federal Gov- 
ernment offering to cooperate with the States In the way of technical 
assistance and reasonable funds, it is believed that great impetus would 
be given to the improvement of the local roads. There is such a large 
mileage of these secondary, or almost wholly farm roads, involved, that 
progress in their improvement would have to be expected from con- 
tinuous maintenance during the seasons of the year when such roads 
are now largely neglected, and by the use of methods of improvement 
costing much less than the modern types of heavy-traffic roads. 

The department believes these are worthy objects to be secured and 


believes these to be the intentions of this proposed measure, but under 
the present authority vested in the States the department is of the 
opinion that only a few could take advantage of the funds authorized 


under the measure. The department also belicves that any such plan 
should be started on a much more moderate scale than the amounts 
which are carried by the measure, in order to try out such a plan on a 
conservative basis. The department, therefore, does not favor this 
present bill, but would indorse a system of feeder roads, or farm-to- 
market roads, if such legislation can be appropriately and constitution- 
ally worked out. 
Sincerely, Anrnun M. Hypa, Secretary. 
[From the message of the President of the United States to the second 
session of the Seventy-first Congress, December 3, 1929] 


HIGHWAYS 


There are over 3,000,000 miles of legally established highways in the 
United States, of which about 10 per cent are included in the State 
highway systems, the remainder being county and other local roads. 
About 626,000 miles have been improved with some type of surfacing, 
comprising some 63 per cent of the State highway systems and 16 per 
cent of the local roads. Of the improved roads about 102,000 miles are 
hard surfaced, comprising about 22 per cent of the State highway 
systems and about 8 per cent of the local roads. 

While proper planning should materially reduce the listed mileage of 
public roads, particularly in the agricultural districts, and turn these 
roads back to useful purposes, it is evident that road construction must 
be a long-continued program. Progress in improvement is about 50,000 
miles of all types per annum, of which some 12,000 miles are of the 
more durable types. The total expenditures of Federal, State, and local 
governments last year for construction and maintenance assumed the 
huge total of $1,660,000,000, 

Federal aid in the construction of the highway systems in conjunc- 
tion with the States has proyed to be beneficial and stimulating. We 
must ultimately give consideration to the increase of our contribution 
to these systems, particularly with a view to stimulating the improve- 
ment of farm-to-market roads. 


MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed 
in the CONGBEESSIONAL Reroorp an editorial from the Florida 
Times-Union of January 27, 1930, entitled “ Protection Against 
Fruit Fly.” 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
granted. 
The matter referred to is as follows: 


PROTECTION AGAINST FRUIT FLY 

With so much being said these days about fruit-fly destructiveness, and 
the protective methods to be employed, the public mind is somewhat con- 
fused. Much that is said, and some of the things that are being done, 
no doubt are open to eriticism, but criticism is not going to improve 
conditions that actually exist, not unless criticism that is expressed 
is of the well-considered, constructive order. Facts are what they 
are and no amount of argument or criticism can change them. 

Quite recently the commissioners of agriculture in the Gulf tier of 
States helden meeting in Montgomery, Ala., to discuss the fight on the 
fruit fly in Florida. Commenting on this meeting and the matters 
considered, the Houston (Tex.) Post-Dispatch said: 

„The commissioners need to be vigilant in adopting protective meas- 
ures against an invasion of this pest. It bas appeared at various 
places in the world, and wherever it has appeared, it has brought dis- 
aster to the frult-growing industry. It is one of the most destructive 
enemies of the citrus. fruit tree that the producers have ever encoun- 
tered. Citrus frult is an important crop along the Gulf coast and in 
the Rio Grande Valley section of Texas, and it is becoming more im- 
portant ench year, It is a source of wealth destined to add greatly to 
the prosperity of all this region, if the trees can be kept clear of 
damaging pests, such ns the Mediterranean fruit fly. The Gulf Coast 
‘States and the Pacific coast citrus fruit districts have a great deal at 
stake in this fight on the invaders, and the departments of agriculture 
of the States referred to are justified in maintaining quarantines against 
Florida as long as they believe there is danger of the pest being. intro- 
duced into their orchards. At this time there are no evidences of the 
presence of the fly in Florida. The Federal Government has carried 
on a war to eradicate It from the districts in the Peninsula State in 
which it made its appearance a year or more ago, and Federal officials 
believe their campaign against it has been successful. Until State 
officials are likewise convinced, they are under a duty to continue their 
protective measures,” 

The foregoing is a fair statement of the matter as it stands to-day. 
Florida is by no means the only State that is concerned, although the 
brunt of fruit-tty affliction, as well as the work of eradication of this 
pest, has fallen on this State. Other States, quite naturally, do not 
want to be made to suffer similarly and, therefore, are not to be con- 


Without objection, leave is 


demned for taking what may appear like drastic action In whatever 
way that is deemed best for the protection of their fruit and vegetable 


growers. Protective measures, however, and in all fairness, ought not 
to be such as will result in additional hardship and financial suffering 
to be placed on the people of this State, especially on fruit and vegetable 
growers and shippers, who have done so very much to prevent the frult- 
fly scourge from spreading to other States, as well as in the way of 
relieving themselves from this pest affliction. All that Florida asks is 
fair play and 4 reasonable amount of assistance, from the Federal Gov- 
ernment and otherwise. 

Anyone who asks more for Florida than is justified In the matter 
of this fight on the fruit fly is not helping the State to get rid of this 
pest as quickly and as completely and as economically as is possible. 
In similar manner, those in charge of the work of fruit-fly eradication 
need to understand to the utmost that the most practical sort of work 
is demanded, work that has in it also the utmost of intelligence. In 
this connection, and in connection with recent appointment of another 
investigating board of college professors, entomologists, and others, it 
seems in order to suggest the practicability of having at least a few 
capable business men, including practical fruit and vegetable growers, 
on advisory and even on administrative boards and committees, espe- 
cially as the expenditure of millions of dollars is involved. This would 
seem to be advisable, to say the very least. Florida wants to get rid 
of this frult-fly pest as soon as possible, without waste of effort, and as 
economically as possible. 


JUDGMENTS IN NEW YORK-—-ADDRESS BY SENATOR 
WAGNER OF NEW YORK 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the subject of 
declaratory judgments has had the consideration of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary on a number of occasions, It is an 
important question. On July 2, 1927, an address on that subject 
was delivered by the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Waaner], in his usual masterly manner, before the Otsego 
County (N. Y.) Bar Association. I ask unanimous consent 
that it may be published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Reoorp, as follows: 


DECLARATORY JUDGMENTS IN NEW YORK 


There is nothing in the civil practice act to warn the reader of sec- 
tion 473 that a startling innovation has been introduced into our 
system of law. Tucked away amongst a number of sections dealing 


DEOLARA TORY 
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with judgments; its significance lias apparently escaped the attention 
of many of the New York bar. Thie infrequent resort of the members of 
the bar of this State to the remedy afforded by this section bas. in- 
duced me to choose it for the theme of my address. The enactment 
of the declaratory judgment act in 1921 has effected a fundamental 
change in the boundaries circumscribing the domain of judicial ac- 
tivity. The grant of judicial power to be found in section 473 requires 
an enlargement of the basic conceptions of legal action. The extension 
is in three directions: First, in the elimination from this judicial 
process of any exhibition of force or coercion by the State; second, in 
the acceleration of the opportunity and occasion for the judicial deter- 
mination of controversies; third, in the creation of new causes of 
action. 

The ordinary common-law judgment of a court is regularly followed 
by a writ of execution. By its authority the sheriff proceeds to exer- 
cise such force as is necessary to satisfy the judgment. The decree 
of a court of equity presupposes a greater degree of voluntary submis- 
sion. It directs the person complained of to do or refrain from stated 
acts. Disobedience is, of course, punished, but the power of the court 
and its will to enforce the decree are left unexpressed and unexercised 
until an infraction has been committed. The declaratory judgment 
does not command the sheriff to use the State's force to carry out the 
order of the court. Nor does it direct the defendant to act or to for- 
bear, The rights and relations of the parties are declared. They are 
thereupon expected to conduct themselves accordingly. This diminu- 
tion in the exercise and exhibition of force is a certain indication of 
the advance of civilization. 

Of greater practical importance is the second feature of its advance 
in juristic thought. The common-law judgment for damages is not 


| obtainable until a right has been violated and an injury inflicted. A 


threatened violation of a right, which is likely to result in the infliction 
of an injury, can be prevented by the use of the injunction. The 
declaratory judgment goes further than either of these two. By means 
of it the judicial determination of a controversy may be anticipated 
before any damage has been done and before any wrong has been 
threatened. 

The contents of the term “cause of action" is likewise considerably 
expanded, for it is now possible to secure a judgment of the court on 
facts which do not constitute a cause of action as the term is under- 
stood at common law. An outstanding example of this aspect of the 
declaratory judgment is the case of Guarantee Trust Co. v. Hannay 
(1915 C. A., p. 536), where the plaintif practically secured a binding 
decree that the defendant had no claim against it. The common law 
harbors the fiction that one knows his rights and should therefore take 
the risk of acting legally. The declaratory judgment more realistically 
takes the view that men may well be in doubt concerning their rights 
and that the risk of action may be avoided by judicial pronouncement 
before action is taken. 

In England the declaratory judgment was adopted as early as 1852 
and has been in frequent use since 1883. In this state also the under- 
lying principle is not entirely new. Comparable instances are the pro- 
ceedings authorized by the surrogate’s court act for the construction 
of a will (sec. 145, surrogate’s court act) and an action to annul a 
void marriage authorized by section 1132 of the civil practice act. 
As a remedy generally available, however, the declaratory judgment in 
this State was frst introduced by the inclusion of section 473 in our 
That section reads as follows: 

“Sec, 473. Declaratory judgments. 

“The supreme court shall have power in any action or proceeding to 
declare rights and other legal relations on request for such declaration 
whether or not further relief is or could be claimed, and such declara- 
tion shall have the force of a final judgment. Such provisions shall 
be made by rules as may be necessary and proper to carry into effect 
the provisions of this section.” 

Provision for the determination of questions of fact by a jury is made 
by Tule 213. Under rule 214 costs are made discretionary and grantable 
to or against any party to the action, 

The utility of a declaratory judgment as a measure of preventive jus- 
tice can best be demonstrated by an illustration. In a case recently 
decided at special term in New York County the plaintiff was the 
lessor of premises under a lease which contained the usual covenant 
against assignment and subletting by the lessee without the consent of 
the landlord. In addition, the lease provided: 

“The landlord will not unreasonably withhold consent to an under- 
letting.” 

The tenant found a subtenant who was willing to pay a rental much 
in excess of the sum reserved in the original lease. The landiord con- 
tended that he might, as a condition of his consent to the underletting, 
demand a share of the increased rental which the tenant would secure 
from the subtenant, and that an equal division of the excess was “rea- 
sonable ™ within the terms of the lease. The lessee asserted that the 
iandlord had no right to condition his consent on the payment of a 
price and that “reasonableness” had reference solely to the person 
of the undertenant or the desirability of his intended use of the premises, 
As yet neither one had done any injury to the other, No harm was 
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threatened. Action by elther party, however, was extremely hazardous, 
Should the landlord withhold consent, he might subject himself to 
a large liability if a court should later decide that the refusal of his 
assent was unreasonable, and awnrd to the tenant the damages suffered 
by the loss of his bargain with the subtenant, Should the tenant, not- 
withstanding the landlord's refusal, sublet to the undertenant, he might 
find his lease forfeited by reason of his breach of the covenant against 
underletting. It was of such a case that an English judge bas said: 
„ can not Imagine a more judicious or beneficial exercise of the juris- 
diction to wake a declaratory order than that which has been 
adopted * * in this case.” (Cosens-Hardy, L. J., in Young v. 
Ashley Gardens Properties (Ltd.), L. R., 103, 2 ch. 112, cited with 
approval by Proskauer, J., in Sarner v. Kantor, 123 Misc. 469.) An 
action for a declaratory judgment was promptly instituted, which on 
motion was granted a calendar preference, The decree rendered by 
the court declared: “That the plaintiff's have no right to withhold 
their consent to an underletting upon the ground that there should be 
any division between plaintiffs and defendant of the Increased rent, 
which the defendant may receive as a result of any such reletting.” 
(Dyekman v. Moore, Special Term, Justice Tierney, N. X. L. J., Feb. 
15, 1927.) No mandatory or injunctive language is to de found in the 
decree; only the rights of the parties are stated. Should these, rights 
now be violated the decree is res adjudicata and a coercive judg- 
ment could be readily obtained. That there will be any occasion for 
guch coercive judgment is highly unlikely. The uncertainty which 
stifled any action by the parties has been resolved. The risk of acting 
unlawfully has been avoided. No one's right has been violated and no 
damage has been done. 

The writers who first popularized declaratory judgments in this 
country were In the habit of listing the instunces and types of cases In 
which declaratory judgments have been rendered by the courts. These 
have now multiplied to such an extent that there is little utility in such 
a collation, It is quite apparent that it is most suitable as a preinjury 
remedy in the construction of instruments and statutes, the interpreta- 
tion of contracts, the determination of status, and in a host of miscel- 
laneous groups. In the case of long-term contracts of sale, agency, and 
employment there is no substitute for a declaratory judgment as a means 
of determining whether certain conduct constitutes a breach by one 
party so as to relieve the other from the necessity and duty of further 
performance, In New York the reports show cases of declaratory judg- 
ment involving the construction of leases (Lelbowltz v. Bickford Lunch 
System, 241 N. Y. 489; Dyckman v. Moore, February 15, 1927, N. Y. 


L. J.; Schmidt v. Louis (Inc.), 122 Mise, 249); anticipatory breach in 
a contract for the sale of realty (Brownell v. Board of Education, 239 


N. Y. 369); the construction of a municipal franchise (Manhattan 
Bridge Three Cent Line v. City of New York, 204 App. Div. 89, afd. 
286 N. Y. 559); a municipal charter (Craig v. Commissioners of Sinking 
Fund, 20 App. Div. 421); a taxing provision in the State constitution 
(Board of Education v. Van Zandt, 119 Mise. 124, affd. 204 App. Div. 
856) ; the provisions of the Judicial Code of the United States (Savic v. 
City of New York, 208 App. Diy. 81); the determination of a right to 
a fund in the possession of the State (Durant v. Whedon, 201 App. 
Diy. 196) ; the constitutionality of a motion picture licensing act (Pathé 
Exchange (Inc.) v. Cobb, 202 App. Div. 450) ; the power of a trustee to 
lease property on certain terms (Reynolds v. Browning-King & Co., 123 
Mise. 307, ald. 217 App. Div, 443); the determination of the status of 
two women who claimed to have been married to a man since deceased 
(Dodge v. Campbell, 128 Mise, 778). 

In England and the British Dominions, where declaratory judgments 
have been in effect for a much longer time, the reports contain instances 
of almost every concelvable type of question arising on an application 
for declarations. The New York statute is wide enough to permit an 
equally Uberal development. The court is authorized to declare “ rights 
and other legal relations.” These would seem to be sufficiently Inclusive 
and the phrase seems to have been employed with a view to embody the 
result of the Guarantee Trust Co, case (cited supra). The clause, 
“whether or not further relief is or could be claimed,” has a history. 
Prior to 1883 the English courts granted declarations only in cases 
where additional coercive relief could be claimed, though no request for 
it was- maddo. This limitation on the use of the declaratory judgment 
was removed In England by a rule of court the language of which has 
been ndopted in this respect in the New York statute. The present 
statute enables the plaintiff to ask for a declaration of rights and to 
couple with it a request for coercive relief. Professor Borchard points 
to the advantage of such pleading, in that the court may refuse the 
additional relief, yet grant the requested declaration, which may be 
quite sufficient to protect the plaintiff. For instance, a prayer for a 
declaration is frequently accompanied by a request for an injunction to 
restrain acts supposedly at variance with the asserted rights or rela- 
tions, The court for technical reasons may refuse the injunction but 
grant the declaration. 

Rule 211, which governs the framing of the complaint, requires a 
statement in the prayer for relief of the precise rights and legal rela- 
tions of which a declaration is requested, and extent of consequential 
rellef desired. This suggests that it is better practice affirmatively to 
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state in the complaint the desired declaration, Some of the cases on 
record, however, show a prayer for relief cast in the form of an alterna- 
tive, thus: Whether or not the plaintiff has the right to do thus and so 
under the terms of a contract alleged in the complaint, The answer 
may pray either for a dismissal of the complaint or for different and 
contrary declarations of rights and relations. 

Rule 210, which assimilates the practice of other actions to an action 
for a declaratory judgment, seems to be sufficient authority for the 
generally received assumption that the ordinary motions available under 
the practice act, are conformably addressable to one or all of the plead- 
ings in an action for a declaratory Judgment. A recent decision at special 
term has created a little confusion in this regard. In Neubeck v. Mc- 
Donald (128 Misc. 768) Mr. Justice Hinkley denied the defendant's mo- 
tion to dismiss the complaint and in his opinion inserted this dictum: 

“The final exercise of the court's discretion either to declare the 
rights and legal relations of the parties or to decline to pronounce a 
declaratory Judgment, as provided in rule 212 of the Rules of Civil Prac- 
tice, can not be anticipated by a court at special term nor by the trial 
court, in advance, and not until such time during the trial as the court 
can properly make such final determination.” 

It may well be that the complaint in the Neubeck case was such that 
the court felt impelled to wait until trial to determine whether it would 
exercise its discretion in favor of making a declaration or against it. 
But to assert, that in no case may a court in advance of trial entertain 
a motion addressed to the sufficiency of a pleading, where a declaration 
is sought, is both contrary to law and precedent and destructive in a 
large measure of the yalue of the new remedy. There is no apparent 
reasons why rule 112, which provides for a motion for Judgment on the 
pleadings, should be excepted from the general assimilation of practice 
effected by rule 210. If the defendant is the moving party, he neces- 
sarily admits the allegations of his adversary’s pleadings, and if the 
facts therein alleged reveal to the court a case in which a declaration 
ought not to be made, the defendant is entitled to judgment dismissing 
the complaint. The authorities, both in the State of New York and in 
England have recognized and acted upon preliminary motions addressed 
to the sufficiency of the complaint in declaratory judgment actions. 
Dodge v. Campbell (128 Misc. 778) was “a motion by the defendanta 
for the dismissal of an amended complaint on the ground that it does not 
state facts sufficient to constitute n cause of action.” Loesch v. Man- 
hattan Life Insurance Co, (128 Mise, 232; afd. App. Div., N. . L. J., 
June 25, 1927) is authority for the same proposition. In that case the 
court exercised its discretion against the pronouncement of a declaratory 
See also Kings Co. Trust Co. v. Melville (127 Mise. 374); 
Everhart v. The Provident Life & Trust Co. (118 Misc. 852); North 
Eastern Marine Engineering Co. v. Leeds Forge Co., 1906 (1 Ch. 324); 
Baumann v. Baumann, Sp. Tm., N. Y. Co., N. Y. L. J., May 21, 1927. 

It is fortunate that such Is the law. It very frequently happens in 
declaratory judgment actions, that the facts are not in dispute. A 
motion for judgment on the pleadings provides a ready means for an 
early disposition of the case without the necessity of a long calendar 
delay, Since declaratory judgments look in their most appropriate 
cases to future conduct, a speedy determination is essential to its 
efficacy. In States where the uniform declaratory judgment act is in 
forec, such actions are entitled to a preference. In New York, ns of 
right they are not entitled to preferential calendar treatment, Conse- 
quently it becomes even more important to provide a device for dis- 
posing quickly of the essentially legal questions that arise in such 
actions. Indeed, it seems desirable for both parties to have the ques- 
tion of the court's discretion tested out in advance of the trial. The 
determinants of judicial discretion are such that the question may be 
determined from the pleadings. If the court will decline to make a 
declaration, it is for the interest of both parties to be informed thereof 
as soon as possible in order to avoid the futile delay incident to a 
crowded calendar and the expense of a trial which will prove abortive. 

The discretion to make or refuse a declaration is implicit in the per- 
missive language of section 473, which confers power upon the Supreme 
Court to declare rights and relations, but does not impose the obliga- 
tion to do so. Rule 212 reads: “ Jurisdiction discretionary. If, in the 
opinion of the court, the parties should be left to relief by existing 
forms of actions, or for other reasons, it may decline to pronounce a 
declnratory judgment, stating the grounds on which its discretion is so 
exercised.” 

The requirement that the court state the reasons for a refusal to 
pronounce n declaratory judgment, indicates that its discretion is not 
absolute, but is subject to control by the appellate courts. Such, how- 
ever, has been the paucity of declaratory judgment actions in this 
State, that we have not as yet a single decision from our highest court 
which in any way defines the limits of this discretion. The number of 
cases in the reports of this State, where the court has refused to pro- 
nounce a declarntory judgment, is very small. A declaration was re 
fused in Everhart v. Provident Life & Trust Co. (118 Misc. 852) on 
the ground that the court had no jurisdiction of the parties, nor of the 
subject matter of the suit. In Kings Co. Trust Co. v. Melville (127 
Misc. 374), the court declined to make a declaration because of the 
plea of res adjudicata. No declaration was issued in Watts v. Barker 
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(200 App. Div. 916) because the action was commenced before the 
effective date of section 473, civil practice act. In Dyckman v. Moore, 
some of the declarations requested were refused because the facts to 
which they related were hypothetical and unknown. The first case in 
this State in which the court declined in toto to pronounce a declara- 
tion in the exercise of its discretion, is Loesch v. Manhattan Life In- 
surance Co. (128 Mise. 232, affd. App. Div. N. Y. L. J., June 25, 1927). 
The stated reason was that the plaintiff had a complete remedy by an 
action at law for breach of contract. Only one other such case bas 
been found in this State, namely, Baumann v. Baumann, decided at 
special term In New York County by Mr. Justice Valente, and reported 
in the New York Law Journal on June 21, 1927, where the court on 
motion for judgment on the pleadings, in the exercise of its discretion, 
declined to pronounce a declaratory judgment and dismissed the com- 
plaint. 

The facts of that case are extraordinarily interesting. The complaint 
alleged that the plaintiff was the wife of the defendant, and that they 
had for many years lived in the State of New York as husband and 
wife. That in 1925 the defendant, who was a resident of New York, 
went to Mexico and there obtained a divorce from the plaintiff without 
her appearance and without the service of any process upon her. That 
thereafter he went to Connecticut and there married a woman, who was 
joined in the action as a party defendant, and that the two defendants 
were living together in New York as husband and wife. As a result 
of which the plaintiff was and would be subjected to ignominy and un- 
Pleasantness and to doubt as to her status as the defendant's lawful 
wife. The prayer for relief requested a declaratory judgment that the 
plaintiff was the lawful wife of the defendant, and that the two de- 
fendants were not husband and wife and that the Mexican decree was 
invalid and of no effect. The court declined to make the requested 
declarations on the ground that a more precise remedy was provided 
by statute, to wit, section 1134 of the civil practice act, which enabled 
the plaintif to bring an action to annul the marriage between the two 
defendants. The court said: 

“The plaintiff has such a remedy in this State which will accomplish 
all she seeks to accomplish by this declaration of rights and still more, 
in that it will annul the subsequent marriage and dispose of the rights 
of all three parties to ‘this suit.” 

In the British reports we find quite an array of decisions which have 
established many guiding precedents for the exercise of the courts’ 
discretion. A study of these decisions shows repeated expressions to the 


effect that the declaratory judgment should be used sparingly and with 


caution. A single decision sums up many of these quotations. In 
Russian Commercial & Industrial Bank v. British Bank (90 L. J. K. 
B. n. s. 1089) it was said by the House of Lords: The question in what 
cases the jurisdiction to give a declaratory judgment should be exer- 
eised has been considered in a number of cases which were called to 
our attention by counsel for the appellants. It should be exercised 
‘sparingly’ (re Staples, 1918, 9 ch. 122 * „); ‘with care and 
jealousy’ (Austin v. Collins, 54 L. T. n. s. at p. 905); ‘with extreme 
caution’ (Favor v. Gosworth Urban District Council, 88 L. T. n. s. 
at p. 550 2). 

“ Sterling, J., took the same view on this subject (Grand Junction 
Water Works v. Hampton Urban District Council, 1898, 2 ch. at p. 545 
+ * +); and Lord Sterndale in Markwald v. Attorney General, 192 
(1 ch. at p. 857 * » ) said that there had been ‘too great a tend- 
ency to ask for declarations.’ 

In every judgment there is an implicit declaration of right or relation. 
That, however, does not justify an attempt to incorporate a declaration 
into every judgment or to supplant every known remedy with an action 
for a declaration, The purpose of this remedy must be kept in mind 
to serve as an instrument of preventive justice. The existing remedies 
must still be used when compensation or other coercive relief is all that 
is required. The special virtue of the declaratory judgment is that it 
is inhibitory of injury, whereas the injunction is mandatory and the 
money judgment compensatory for the damage already done. Its use 
should therefore be reserved primarily for those cases where its unique 
quality will serve the ends of justice. 

Where the court has jurisdiction it has in the past refused to 
pronounce declarations in a number of instances, which may be 
grouped as follows: 

1. Where the declaration will serve no useful purpose, Professor 
Borchard (in 36 Y. L. J. 407) said: 

“The court’s discretion is necessarily guided by the expediency of 
issuing a declaration; that is, whether it will serve a useful purpose, 
whether it will remove the uncertainty or settle the controversy, or 
enable the parties to adjust their conflicting claims.” 

In Lewis v. Green (1905, 2 ch. 340) the court refused to grant a 
declaratory judgment construing a deed, because “the result will be 
this: The court may, after considerable litigation * * * come ulti- 
mately to the decision that on the question of construction raised by 
this summons the applicant is right. Well, what then; no relief can 
be given on that. There are other points which have to be decided. 
They can be decided by bringing an action. * è Order 14a is 
only intended to enable the court to decide questions of construction 
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where the decisions of those questions, whichever way it may go, will 
settle the litigation between the parties.” 

2. Declarations have been refused where the facts to be interpreted 
were still in the future and uncertain of occurrence or hypothetical in 
their nature. In Dyckman v. Moore the court refused to declare by 
anticipation what might in the future be deemed an unreasonable 
ground for the landlord’s refusal to consent to a sublease. 

8. Where a special tribunal has been erected to deal with specified 
controversies, courts of general jurisdiction have refused to entertain 
actions for declarations. (Brughes v. Attorney General, 105 L. T. R. 
193; Grand Junction Water Works Co. v. Hampton Urban District 
Council, 75 L. T. R. ch. 673; 67 L. J. ch. u. s. 605.) 

The most commonly stated reason for the court's declination to 
entertain an application for a declaration is the existence of a more 
précise remedy available to the plaintiff, which would fully accomplish 
his purpose, more expeditiously dispose of the controversy, or give more 
complete relief than that afforded by a declaration. It will be noted 
that Rule 212 emphasizes this ground of refusal by giving it special 
mention. The mere availability of another remedy is not necessarily 
a ground for refusal, but where other remedy is statutory in nature or 
more precisely fits the case, the courts have declined to make declara- 
tion. (North Eastern Marine Engineering Co. b. Leeds Forge Co., 1906, 
1 ch. 324; Mutrie v. Alexander, 23 Ont. L. R. 1911, 396; Williams v. 
Jackson, 11 Br. Col. 1904, 188; Loesch v. Manhattan Life Insurance 
Co., 128 Mise. 232, affd. App. Div. N. X. L. J. June 25, 1927; Baumann 
v. Baumann, Sp. Tm. N. Y. L. J. May 21, 1927.) 

The argument advanced in criticism of some of these decisions that 
the plaintiff ought to be allowed to ask less than the full measure of 
relief given bim by law is not conclusive. The court has the right and, 
indeed, the duty to consider not only the wishes of the party but the 
economy of judicial activity. Parties should not be permitted to pur- 
sue circuitous courses through the expensive paths of the law, where 
the goal may be reached more directly and with a greater economy of 
judicial effort. Where the declaration is intended only as a judgment 
on which coercive relief may be obtained by further action and serves 
no other purpose, the court is justified in conserving the social ma- 
ehinery and refusing to countenance the waste involved, unless, indeed, 
a greater economy is effected by the avoidance of multitudinous suits. 
Some eminent jurists have become so enthusiastic about declaratory 
judgments that they look askance at every limitation and are impa- 
tient with almost every decision which refuses to entertain such an 
application. This attitude is one which both bench and bar will do 
well to avoid. Within the sphere of anticipatory and preventive justice 
its use should be extended, its scope kept wide and liberal, and its 
boundaries elastic. But it does not fit every occasion and it does not 
call for the scrapping of the balance of the system of remedies and 
actions. The courts should adjudicate as little as possible. If a money 
judgment or a decree for specific performance, or a divorce fully meets 
the needs of the plaintiff there is no need of encumbering the record 
with declarations of rights or status. Most judgments have the effect 
of creating secondary rights or of investing the parties with a new 
status or relation. Existing remedies are in most instances sufficient to 
fulfill these requirements. The declaratory judgment is particularly 
adapted for the official declaration of a preexisting relationship rather 
than the creation of a new one. Its use should therefore be empha- 
sized in the class of cases where such a declaration is necessary. 
Mere uncertainty or doubt as to one’s rights or status does not justify 
the operation of legal machinery. The uncertainty must be such as to 
paralyze socially important conduct before the courts are called upon 
to make law-sanctioned declarations. 


SENATOR SHEPPARD'S ATTITUDE ON PROHIBITION 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, in a newspaper article, 
which has been widely circulated, the following statements 
appear in reference to me: 


SHEPPARD hates liquor. He hates beer. 
hates anyone who likes them. 


Mr. President, the statement that I hate anyone, whether in 
connection with liquor or anything else, is entirely in error. I 
hate nobody. Love for all humanity is one of the principal 
forces behind the prohibition movement. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I should like to say to my 
friend from Texas that I believe what he has just said. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. While we are in opposition on many mat- 
ters with reference to the efforts made to enforce prohibition, 
I know of no man who is more genuine in his character and in 
his attitude toward men in general, and the statement the 
Senator from Texas has made I thoroughly indorse. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I am very grateful to the Senator from 
New York. 


He hates wine. And he 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
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commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr, COPELAND. 
a few moments, I trust. 
want to go home as soon as I can. 
and I want to go to New York. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Utah to the first sec- 
tion of paragraph 205, reading: 


Plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined— 


If I remember correctly, the Senate has placed a rate of $3 
per ton on that item. The rate was fixed by the Senate at $3 
a ton, was it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was fixed at $3 a ton. 

Mr. COPELAND. Was that rate adopted? 

Mr. SMOOT. That rate has been agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND, Mr, President, this paragraph refers to 
plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, and the rate fixed 
by the committee is $8 per ton. This paragraph as written and 
as interpreted by the Treasury Department has been of no 
benetit whatever to the plaster rock or gypsum industry of this 
country. The reason is because we do not receive from abroad 
either ground or calcined plaster rock or gypsum, What we 
receive from Canada and from Mexico is crude and crushed 
gypsum, 

Mr. President, without desiring to change the rate at all or 
to discuss it, I ask the Senate to amend paragraph 205 by plac- 
ing after the word “ gypsum" the words “crude, crushed,” so 
that it will read: 


Plaster rock or gypsum, crude, crushed, ground, or calcined— 


Mr. President, I shall detain the Senate but 
For the reasons I gave yesterday, I 
A friend of mine is very ill, 


At the rate named by the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. In order that that amendment may 
be offered the Chair is advised that the amendment of the Sen- 
ator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease}] should be withdrawn. 
Does the Senator from South Carolina desire to withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not know as to that, Mr. President; I 
have Just had a talk about it; I am not so sure but that the 
amendment ought to be adopted to meet an emergency that may 
arise if the free cement amendment should fail in conference. 

Mr. COPELAND, May I say to the Senator from South 
Carolina that his position so far as his amendment is concerned 
will be exactly the same if he offers the amendment after we 
shall have finished with the gypsum item, because they are in 
the same paragraph. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that the 
amendment offered by the Senator from South Carolina could 
be temporarily laid aside without prejudice, to enable the Sen- 
ator from New York to offer his amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it agreeable to the Senator from South 
Carolina that his amendment be temporarily withdrawn in 
order that mine may be considered now? 

Mr. BLEASE, I have no objection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. President, we have but to look at the Importations of 
gypsum from abroad—that is, from Canada and Mexico—to see 
what the situation is regarding this product. 

In 1918 we were receiving 50,000 short tons, In round num- 
bers. The Imports have steadily increased, until in 1924 they 
had grown to 519,000 short tons; the next year they had grown 
to 634,000, the uext year to 824,000, the next year to 838,000, 
and in 1928, 1,028,000 short tons of rock were brought in from 
Canada and from Mexico. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Néw York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire to put a rate of $3 a 
ton on crude gypsum? 

Mr, COPELAND. No. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the rate provided in the paragraph, 
and as the Senator read his amendment that rate would include 
crude gypsum. 

Mr, COPELAND. I did not wish to complicate the matter 
any more than necessary, but, in view of what the Senator has 
said, let me withdraw the amendment which I have offered and 
offer this one in lieu of it: 

At the end of paragraph 205, subsection (a), strike out the 
period and insert a semicolon and the words “ crude or crushed, 
$2 per ton.” 

That meets the suggestion of the Senator? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the proper way to do what the 
Senator desires, 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I do not know how neces- 
sary it is to go into any argument on this matter, but, perhaps, 
for the Recorp it might be well to say a few words. 

This is a contest between the United States Gypsum Co., 
representing over 50 per cent of the gypsum business of the 
United States, and the independent manufacturers, miners, and 
owners of gypsum deposits in 22 States of the Union. The 
United States Gypsum Co. has mines in different parts of the 
country, but the great bulk of its business comes from gypsum 
brought in from Canada. It has great plants along the Atlantic 
seacoast—on Staten Island, in my city, in Boston, in Ports- 
mouth, and in other ports. The United States Gypsum Co. is 
a very powerful corporation and is making great profits. In 
1928, on gross sales of $28,000,000, its profits were about six 
millions. The profits of this concern have come largely, I am 
marisa from the operation of plants where Canadian gypsum 
s used. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BROOKHART. It is true, is it not, that the American 
mines can and do produce all the gypsum demanded in the 
United States? 

å 5 act There is no question they are capable of 
oing it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. And this company is building plants in 
various States to compete with and destroy the independents? 

Mr. COPELAND. There is that competition, as the Senator 
says. 

Mr. BROOKHART. They have gone, then, across the line 
into Canada and taken a lot of money they have made in the 
United States and bought mines over there, and they want to 
bring it in free in order to help them in their plan of gaining 
complete control of the gypsum situation? 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume that to be true. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Under those conditions, it seems to me 
that the tariff rate on this material is justifiable. 

Mr. COPELAND.. I thank the Senator for what he has said. 
Not alone do they have the advantage of cheap labor in Canada, 
but they have a mountain of the gypsum, quarrying it out in- 
stead of mining it, as we have had to do in our country. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from North Carolina? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 

Mr. OVERMAN. I should like to ask the Senator in what 
States of the Union gypsum is found, principally. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have a map here, may I say in reply to 
my friend from North Carolina. It is found in 22 States of 
the Union, from New England to California—Arizona, Utah, 
Nevada, Washington, Montana, Iowa, Kansas, Oklahoma. I do 
not observe, may I say to my friend, that there are any plants 
in North Carolina; but there is a plaster company at Holston, 
just over the line in Virginia. Also, there are great undevel- 
oped gypsum beds along the boundary between Tennessee and 
North Carolina. There is a whole mountain of gypsum down 
in southern Texas. It is possible from our own American 
mines to get the gypsum and to make the plaster. It is so 
bulky a thing that it can not be shipped long distances. It is 
entirely too expensive to carry long distances. 

I am embarrassed in this particular matter because the presi- 
dent of the United States Gypsum Co. is, I trust, a friend of 
mine—I know I am a friend of his—and I dislike being in the 
position of opposing anything that he wants; but it is very 
interesting how times change. I remember a play that my late 
lamented friend, Raymond Hitchcock, played in, The Yankee 
Consul, There was u song in it entitled: Ain't it funny what 
a difference just a few hours make!” 

I have before me the testimony that my friend Mr. Avery gave 
before the Ways and Means Committee when this matter was 
up for a hearing in 1908. In 1908 Mr. Avery and his company 
had not yet crossed the boundary into Canada, but they were 
operating wholly their domestic mines. Since that time they 
have purchased this plant in Staten Island, and have erected 
great plants along the seaboard; but in his testimony, which is 
ven Significant, Mr. Avery says: 

The gypsum business is practically the wall-plaster business, and for 
wall plaster Nova Scotia gypsum is not as good as the gypsum found 
in New York. 


Then he goes on with his statement. The trend of his testi- 
mony was that a tax should be placed upon gypsum coming in 
from Canada. He said then that that would not hurt the people 
who were engaged in the business from foreign material, because 
their profits were so great, the cost of mining was so low in 
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Canada, and water transportation from Nova Scotia to the At- 
lantie seaboard in the United States was so low, that they could 
well afford to have a tariff upon this material, 

Mr. President, I have no disposition at all to continue the 
discussion. Unless there is somebody who has a question to ask, 
or some argument to produce, I am perfectly satisfied to let the 
matter go to a vote. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The situation which confronts the 
constituency of the Senator from New York is duplicated on the 
western coast. Their importations come from Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, and come by water, the transportation being 
relatively low. Importations are now coming to the western 
coast from Mexico in very considerable quantities. The in- 
dustry is an infant industry in the State of Montana. The op- 
erators there established a wall-board plant at Seattle, and 
transported gypsum from Montana to the wall-board plant: but 
they were obliged to shut down the Montana plant because of 
the importations from Mexico that were laid down at an inordi- 
nately low cost, 

I furnish for the Recorp the importations from Mexico, com- 
mencing with 13,000 tons in 1925 and now running to 78,000 
pope and the import price being reduced from $2.51 a ton to 

1.06. 

I believe that this amendment ought to be adopted. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the matter fur- 
nished by the Senator from Montana will be printed in the 
RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Imports of crude gypsum from Merico, 1925—1929 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am satisfied to let the 
matter go to a vote. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 


Mr. President 


Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President, I favor the 
amendment offered by the Senator from New York. If he will 
yield a moment, I desire to introduce three or four letters and 
telegrams to go in the Recor», urging a duty on gypsum. One 
of these is from Gov. Flem D. Sampson, of Kentucky; there is 
a letter from Mr. B. N. Egan, manager of the Rock Castle 
Cement & Lime Co., Pine Hill, Ky.; a telegram from Mr. W. R. 
Jillson, State geologist of Kentucky, Frankfort, Ky.; a telegram 
from Mr. T. J. Nicely, Mount Vernon, Ky.; a telegram from Mr. 
R. S. Maslin, president of the Pine Hill Lime & Stone Co.; also 
a brief statement from the American Mining Congress Informa- 
tion Service, Washington, D. C.; all of them urging a duty on 
gypsum. If there is no objection, I ask to have them printed in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Without objection, the telegrams 
and other matter will be received and printed in the RECORD. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


FRANKFORT, KY., January 30, 1930. 
Senator JOHN MARSHALL ROBSION, 
Senate Office Building: 
Our friends in lime business waat $3 duty on crude and calcined 
gypsum, and hope you can work for this. 
FLEM D. Sampson. 


Pine HILL, KY., January 14, 1930. 
Senator JoHN M. ROBSIOXN, 
Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: It has been brought to our attention that an 
amendment to the tariff bill very shortly will be offered on the Senate 
floor by Senator COPELAND, of New York, proposing a tariff on crude 
gypsum. 

Protection has already been given on calcined and ground gypsum, 
but, according to Government figures, out of over 1,000,000 tons of 
gypsum imported in 1928 less than 1 per cent was calcined or ground. 
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The lime industry as a whole, ours included, has suffered from this 
import of crude gypsum, which is being substituted for lime in certain 
types of construction. And we, as an operating company, here in 
Kentucky ask you, as our representative, to consider giving your sup- 
port to this measure. 

Yours respectfully, B. N. Baan, 
Manager Rock Castle Cement c Lime Co. 


FRANEFORT, KY., January 30, 1930. 
Senator JOHN M. ROBSION, 
United States Senator, Senate Office Building: 

I strongly recommend present tariff on gypsum purchased in United 
States be upheld and maintained, Middle West gypsum industry is 
entirely dependent upon the present tariff schedule. I trust you will be 
able to vote favorably to the maintenance of present gypsum schedules. 

W. R. JILLSsOox. 


MOUNT VERNON, KY., January 30, 1930. 
Senator J. M. Rogsion: 

Please fight hard to have duty put on crude and calcined gypsum. 
If not, every lime plant in Kentucky will lose as they will ship in for 
agricultural purposes. This is very important, so please help Kentucky. 

T. J. NICELY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp, 
Senator JohN M. Ronsiox, 
United States Capitol: 

The property of this company is located in Kentucky. We are 
strongly in favor of tariff on crude gypsum and seek your support to 
Senator Copeland's amendment. 

Prse HILL. Lime & Srone Co., 
R. S. MASLIN, President. 


THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS INFORMATION SERVICE, WASHINGTON, D. C. 


WasHINGTON, D. C., January —.—Importers of crude gypsum are 
being supported in their efforts to keep this commodity on the free 
list by many of their consumers along the Atlantic seaboard. The most 
recent effort by these consumers comes from Walter G. Hammond, en- 
gineer of buildings, Baltimore, who in a letter to Senator GOLDSBOROUGH 
argues that a tariff on gypsum would increase the cost of fertilizer to 
the American farmer. He states that the movement to “ remove crude 
gypsum from the free list had its origin in a small group of western 
New York manufacturers.” Both of these statements are erroneous, 
It is obvious that the farmer will have to pay more for gypsum used 
in fertilizer if he is to pay freight charges from the Atlantic seaboard, 
and that he will have to pay more for his lime fertilizer if the cost of 
producing lime is increased by reason of the substitution of imported 
gypsum for lime in construction. 

The tariff requested is supported by gypsum producers in Iowa, Kan- 
sas, Texas, Oregon, Nevada, Utah, and California. Many of the domes- 
tic producers are in severe financal straits and some have been forced 
into bankruptcy because of the disastrous competition of the last few 
years with the importers, who not only contro] extensive foreign de- 
posits in Nova Scotia and Mexico but also own or control large deposits 
and manufacturing plants in the United States. 

From 1925 to 1928 domestic gypsum production dropped from 3.678, 
302 tons to 5,102,280 tons. Construction lime produced in 9 Eastern 
States dropped from 747,833 tons in 1925 to 620,000 in 1928. Imports 
of crude gypsum increased from 634,423 tons in 1925 to 1,028,816 tons 
in 1928. Ninety per cent of these total imports came from Canada. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from New York if he has received, as I have, 
a good many telegrams from those engaged in quarrying lime, 
favoring a protective duty upon gypsum? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have had a great many such letters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator recognize 
any benefit to the lime producers by a tariff on gypsum? 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, it is the preservation of their lives. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How? 

Mr. COPELAND. Because this cheap gypsum that comes 
down from Canada is made into a plaster and sold so cheaply, 
below the price of the lime production, that they are practically 
out of business, or will be if this relief is not afforded, The 
gypsum plaster is substituted for the lime plaster, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am informed that the 
gypsum plaster has become much more in demand than the 
lime for plastering purposes, not so much because of price as 
of quality; that the gypsum plaster dries within 48 hours, and 
building can proceed without the interruptions that take place 
where lime is used. Lime for plastering purposes is very de- 
sirable. The lime formerly used as a first coat in plastering 
is now substituted with gypsum. The gypsum is harder and 
drys quicker, What is the Senator’s judgment about that? 
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Mr, COPELAND. I venture to say that there are some uses 
for which gypsum plaster is superior to lime plaster; I should 
concede that at once, But there are a multitude of uses of a 
plastering substance where lime is exactly as good, and is an 
American product, If we continue the importation from Canada 
and from Mexico of these great quantities of cheap gypsum, 
our own gypsum mines are going out of business; then it will 
be a fight between the cheap gypsum plaster, produced by the 
United States and other great concerns, and our lime producers. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I am not convinced that 
that statement is correct, for the reason that rail freight rates 
make it too expensive to ship into the interior the crude gypsum 
that is imported. The gypsum mines in the interior, such as 
western New York, have the advantage of the interior market; 
but I concede they sell at a disadvantage to the seaboard mar- 
ket—New York City, and other cities on the seaboard. Further- 
more I am informed that lime in small quantities is a raw 
product used in preparing gypsum wall plaster. 

Mr, COPELAND, Yes; but let me remind my friend that 
the great building operations are on the two coasts. The build- 
ing in the interior, as compared with the others, is very little. 
Then, of course, the Canadian gypsum can get into the Great 
Lakes. It can reach those concerns there. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of course, the domestic pro- 
duction of gypsum has increased tremendously. 

Mr. COPELAND, Of gypsum? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Of gypsum; yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me show what has happened about 
that. We have had a falling off in domestic gypsum year by 
year, beginning with 1925. There has been a decline in the pro- 
duction of raw gypsum in the United States, while during the 
same time the importations from Canada and Mexico have 
doubled, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My figures are not quite in 
accord with the Senator's, The domestic production of gypsum 
in 1925 was $47,577,240. 

Mr, COPELAND. Importations? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No; domestic production. 
The value of sales it is called in this table. 

Mr. COPELAND. In 1925 the importations were 634,000 tons. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I was talking about the 
value of the domestic sales. The Senator stated that there had 


been a reduction in the domestic production in the last three 


years, from 1925 to 1928. Is that correct? 

Mr. COPELAND. A decline in the domestic production; yes, 
sir. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
sented in the following figures: 

The value of sales in 1925 was $47,577,240. 

In 1926 it was $46,721,219—a decline of about $1,000,000, 

In 1927 it was $42,174,454. 

Do these figures correspond to the Senator's figures? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have not the figures in money. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The imports for 1925 were 
634,423. 

Mr. COPELAND. That 
tons, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
were 824,081 tons. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
tons. 

Mr. COPELAND, Correct; and in 1928, 1,028,000 tons, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. As the Senator has stated, 
over the years 1922 and 1923 there was a very substantial in- 
crease in imports. Gypsum, during this period, became a much 
more popular building material. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me call the attention of my friend 
the Senator from Massachusetts to the fact, however, that from 
1925 down there has.been a steady decline in the domestic 
production. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. A slight decline, $4,000,000 
in one year. But when we compäre the figures now with the 
figures of 1921, 1922, 1923, and 1924, it is a substantial increase. 

Mr, President, I rose for the purpose of trying to find out 
how the lime producers could be benefited by a protective tariff 
duty upon gypsum. Does the Senator from Utah think they 
can be? Can a duty on gypsum stop what appears to be an 
inevitable swing from mason’s lime to gypsum hard wall? 

Mr. SMOOT. I doubt very much whether they can be. I 
refer to those who make Ume from rock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Gypsum is undoubtedly being 
substituted for lime as a wall covering. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; there is no doubt about that. 


And that decline is repre- 


is right. That is in tons—short 


In tons; yes. In 1926 they 


In 1927 they were 828,619 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, No matter what duty is 
levied, for certain purposes for which lime was formerly used 
gypsum will continue to be used, will it not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Where it is not too expensive. 

Mr. COPELAND. In expensive buildings. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have a good deal of sym- 
pathy with the lime industry because of the extent to which it 
has suffered as the result of the increasing use of gypsum in 
recent years, but I can not convince myself that the levying of 
a duty upon gypsum is going to force people to use lime. I am 
unable to reach the conclusion that whatever action we take 
on gypsum will help or injure the lime industry. The lime in- 
dustry is evidently being injured by the use of substitutes which 
the public demand. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 2 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1922, when the committee put gypsum on 
the free list, the duty was intended to apply to crude gypsum. 
What was understood as crude gypsum was the gypsum that 
was shot out of the mine and louded on the car without any 
handling or change whatever from the mined product. 

This is what has happened. In Canada now they are not 
shipping that crude in the shape in which it comes from the 
mine, as it is shot out by the blast of powder, but they trim it 
off and make it into smaller pieces. A question arose as to 
that, and an appeal was made by the local people to the Treas- 
ury Department as to whether that was crude gypsum or not, 
The first decision was that it was not. Then it carried a rate 
of $1.40 a ton, as provided by the act of 1922. A further appeal 
was taken, on the ground, I suppose, that additional evidence 
had been discovered, and the Treasury Department decided that 
the product was crude gypsum, and that is the decision that 
stands to-day, The crude that came in in 1922 was—and Con- 
gress had that in mind in fixing the tariff—the gypsum that 
was shot and loaded on the cars in blocks, in the shape in 
which it came out, but to-day that kind of gypsum is not shipped 
from Canada, nor is that kind of gypsum shipped from Mexico. 
The greatest competition comes from Mexico, because it is 
there in unlimited quantities, and it is shipped in boats to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco at a rate that has resulted virtually 
in closing all the mills in the West. That enables them to par- 
tially manufacture, although it is not actually manufactured, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President, do not the 
importers claim that the crushing to which the Senator has 
referred is for convenience in shipping, and that the cost is 
negligible, amounting to about 2 cents a ton? That was the 
evidence before the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. It costs more than 2 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The crude gypsum is first 
erushed so as to make it convenient for shipping. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sometimes the blocks were so large that a man 
could not handle them and could not take them ont with an 
ordinary shovel, so it was quite expensive to handle those big 
blocks. But now they get them in little pieces about 6 inches 
square. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
facture. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Department decided: 

The Treasury Department upon investigating the question at the in- 
stance of certain manufacturers found that the reduction in Canada 
did not dispense with any operations of manufacture in this country 
and that the rock was reduced for the sole purpose of handling and 
loading and for convenience in transportation. The appraiser's report 
stated that the merchandise consisted of rock crushed, for the conveni- 
ence of transportation only, into various sizes, ranging from 6 inches 
down to dust, and was not advanced in value or condition. The de- 
partment concluded that the rock as imported was neither ground nor 
partly manufactured but was crude gypsum entitled to free entry. 


Mr. SMOOT. That was the decision. 

Mr. COPELAND. It was the last decision. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; the last decision. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I continue reading: 


The importers, in reducing the rock and in mechanical handling, have 
no advantage over the domestic producers. Domestic producers reduce 
the rock in exactly the same manner and use the mechanical handling to 
convey the rock to rock pile at the mill. 

Mr, SMOOT. 
at all. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
inference of that nature drawn. 


It is really the first step in the manu- 


This is what the Treasury 


That does not change the statement I made 


I did not mean to have any 
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Mr. SMOOT. Everybody who knows anything about the cost 
of crushing rock knows that you can take a little piece 6 inches 
through and run it through a crusher without hammering it or 
breaking it-up, but if you try to put a big piece through, the 
rolls will not take it. Therefore it does cost more. I do not 
care what the Treasury says, it costs more to put a big piece— 
a piece as large as one’s body—thronugh the crusher than it costs 
to put through a small piece 6 inches in diameter. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator is trying, by the 
committee amendment, to nullify the Treasury decision. 

Mr. SMOOT. It will nullify it if the Senator’s [Mr. COPE- 
LAND] amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, that is the old language; it 
is the same language. Let me call the attention of my friend 
from Massachusetts to this: That the whole process of the manu- 
facture of plaster is one of crushing. The miners in my State 
and other States combined in an appeal to the Treasury Depart- 
ment, contending that the process now used in Canada is “ par- 
tial manufacture.” Under that construction, if it had been ac- 
cepted, they might have had a higher rate. But what they do in 
Canada is the first step, the primary step, in what we have to 
do in New York to make plaster, crushing it, breaking it into 
these small pieces, before it is rolled or further crushed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Treasury Department 
says the domestic producers have to do that in order to move it 
from the mine to their mills. 

Mr. COPELAND. ~ They used to import it when it came in big 
chunks. That is the way it was brought down. But they found 
that, having the cheaper labor in Canada and Mexico, it was 
profitable to have this partial manufacture there and so have a 
further advantage over the domestic producer. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ODDIE. I have received a telegram from the Reno Cham- 
ber of Commerce reading as follows: 

On account of importance to gypsum industry of Nevada, we respect- 
fully urge that you support Senator CopmLanp’s amendment to Senate 
tariff bill providing a duty on crude or crushed gypsum of $3 per ton. 

The Legislature of the State of Nevada has passed a resolution 
asking for an adequate duty on gypsum. There are several 


large gypsum deposits in Nevada and we are very anxious that 


this amendment be carried. I send to the desk a letter from the 
American Mining Congress in regard to this matter and ask 
that it be read. It contains a clear and reliable statement of 
conditions of this industry. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

WASHINGTON, D. C., October 14, 1929. 
Hon. TASKER L. Oppin, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. O. 
Re: Free list, paragraph 1744, crude gypsum. 

Dear Spnator ODDIE: The United States Bureau of Mines has just 
issued two circulars on the gypsum industry, The Canadian Gypsum 
Industry, Circular No. 6162, and Marketing of Gypsum Products, Cir- 
cular No. 6157. These information bulletins show that “at present 
large quantities of crude gypsum are being shipped into the United 
States from Canada and Mexico, and that the phenomenal growth of 
the exports of Canadian crude gypsum is due to the increasing demand 
of plants strategically situated along the North Atlantic seaboard"; 
also that at least one importing company “owns its own vessels,” 

The United States possesses ample reserve of gypsum, but “ numerous 
plants, though erected at very good deposits of gypsum, have had to 
close down indefinitely.” “The records of New York and California espe- 
cially are filled with such instances. The deposits in these States, being 
exceptionally large and numerous, have attracted a generous supply of 
capital for their exploitation.” The same is true of gypsum plants 
“erected in Nevada, New Mexico, Colorado, Montana, and Oklahoma,” 
as well as other States. Thus, notwithstanding the large and steadily 
increasing demand in the United States, we find home markets, especially 
the great metropolitan areas, being taken by Canadian gypsum to such 
an extent that independent interlor plants can not reach beyond the 
near-by territory in which they are located, and which can absorb only a 
comparatively small portion of their production, actual and potential. 

With these considerations before it, the American Mining Congress 
urged at the hearings that crude gypsum be placed on the dutiable list 
at a rate of duty that would protect the independent domestic producers 
and insure the development and full utilization of the enormous domestic 
deposits in the United States—New York, Iowa, Michigan, Texas, Call- 
fornia, Nevada, Wisconsin, IIlinois, Minnesota, Utah, Ohio, Arizona, 
New Mexico, Kansas, Washington, Virginia, Wyoming, Montana, and 
others. 
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In the light of the information made available through publication of 
the circulars referred to, we feel at liberty to again bring this matter 
to your attention before the pending tariff bill is acted upon in the 
Senate. 

Very truly yours, 
THE AMERICAN MINING CONGRESS, 
McKinter W. Knman. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The telegram and letter will lie on 
the table. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I have not 
finished my inquiry of the Senator from New York, and I 
would like to have his attention, and also that of the Senator 
from Utah. 

Does the amendment proposed by the Senator from Utah, 
representing the Finance Committee, in any way change the 
duty now levied upon gypsum being shipped into this country 
after having been partly crushed? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the present law it is on the free list, and 
the Senate Finance Committee recommended that it remain on 
the free list, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that the shipments of 
crude gypsum which are now being made will continue to come 
in free under the committee amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; unless there is a change. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the committee has in- 
creased the duty upon calcined or ground gypsum from $1.40 to 
$3 a ton? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The amendment of the Sena- 
tor from New York seeks to reach the crude gypsum that is 
partly crushed. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 
the other. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the free list? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In other words, the Senator 
wants the gypsum that is new being imported to bear a duty? 

Mr, COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What duty does the Senator 
propose? 

Mr. COPELAND. Two dollars; because the rate on the cal- 
cined gypsum has been placed at $3 by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I now ask the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Smoor] if he can give us any explanation of how the 
levying of a duty on crude gypsum will increase the output of 
the lime producers in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is, the gypsum-rock producers? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. The situation as to crude gypsum has entirely 
changed in the last two years. It has only been a few years 
since Mexico entered this market. Mexico has now or will 
soon virtually take the United States trade. The mills in the 
interior, in Nebraska and the Middle Western States, where 
there is no water transportation and the product has to go by 
rail, are not going to be affected by this proposal. The rock 
coming in from Mexico now is coming it at a price with which 
it is absolutely impossible for the western people to compete 
when they have to pay the railroad hauling rate of 50 miles or 
more. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
sum going? 

Mr. SMOOT. To Los Angeles and San Francisco. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To the western coast? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
sum is going to the eastern coast? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is where it goes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator from New 
York [Mr. CopeLanp] seeks to do is to offset by a protective 
duty the difference in the freight rate and the ocean rate in 
the handling of this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. What he is trying to do is to offset the cheap 
wages in Mexico in the production of gypsum as compared, for 
instance, with the wages paid in the production of it in Nevada, 
Montana, Utah, and other Western States. The Mexican labor 
employed in this work is the cheapest kind of Mexican labor, 
and Mexican labor as a whole is the cheapest labor there is. 
The freight rate from the Mexican shipping point to Los 
Angeles and San Francisco is less than the cost of hauling it 
10 miles in the United States. 


I am not interested in 


And take crude gypsum from 


Where is the Mexican gyp- 


And the Nova Scotia gyp- 


1930 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am not so familiar with 
the western coast as I am with the eastern coast. But it is a 
fact, is it not, that if people on the eastern coast are deprived 
of the gypsum they now get from Nova Scotia they will have 
to pay in substitution for the light ocean-freight haul the heavy 
rail-freight haul from Buffalo, which they do not now have to 
pay? 

Mr. SMOOT. They have to pay the freight now if they use 
the American rock. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I understand the ocean 
freight per ton on gypsum is about 80 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. Eighty cents a ton? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Les. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, no! I do not think that the Mexican 
rock 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Scotia now. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Mexican rate is about 25 cents a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, The freight rate to eastern 
New York and New York is $3.50. What will happen if we suc- 
ceed in putting an embargo upon the importation of gypsum 
will be that New York consumers of gypsum will pay about 
$3.50 more per ton, less the 80 cents per ton paid as ocean 
freight. 

Mr. COPELAND. But we are not proposing an embargo. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What the Senator is seek- 
ing to do is to keep out gypsum and increase the price to the 
domestic producer. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are seeking to make it possible for the 
domestic producer to compete with the foreign product. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; by increasing the 
price, by making a product that sells for $1 per ton bear a 
duty of $2 per ton. 

Mr. COPELAND. They are not getting enough now; but the 
gypsum product in New York is so controlled by the combina- 
tion that when the time comes to cut prices, of course they can 
do it and ruin the domestic producer. We are not seeking, and 
I shall be very sorry if anyone feels that I am endeavoring to 
impose something that is going to place an embargo upon this 
organization and make it Impossible to import their gypsum in 
reasonable quantities. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator can see that he 
is going to impose something that will make the builders of New 
York City pay more for the gypsum used in building construc- 
tion than they pay now. 

Mr. COPELAND. And the lime people are interested in 
making it possible for them to make more lime. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. I have the opinion of the 
Senator from New York, for which I am grateful; but I would 
like to have the Senator from Utah explain to me how we are 
going to divert the gypsum business to the lime producers by 
putting a tariff duty on gypsum? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only way would be that gypsum would 
bring a higher price and could not be used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is the rate which the Sena- 
tor is proposing going to make gypsum so high priced that peo- 
ple are going to have to use lime? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think wherever gypsum is used now it will 
continue to be used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Therefore it is the judgment 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee that whatever duty 
has been proposed here by the Senator from New York or him- 
self in regard to gypsum, it can not and will not result in help- 
ing the lime industry, because of the fact that the public is still 
using gypsum instead of lime in plaster. 

Mr. SMOOT. The only possible chance would be that there 
would be some building constructed where it is desired to use 
gypsum instead of lime and they would have to figure on the 
difference in cost between the two and finally might decide that 
the difference in cost is such that they had better use lime in- 
stead of gypsum. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If I understand the purpose of 
the Senator’s amendment, it is to keep the lime industry from 
being destroyed by gypsum. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the first time I ever heard that ques- 
tion brought up. It was not brought up before the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I haye received many tele- 
grams from lime producers asking us to favor a duty on lime 
which would help the lime industry. That is why I wanted the 
Senator’s opinion. The Senator states that up to this moment 


I am talking about Nova 
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in the debate he never heard it proposed that an increased duty 
on gypsum would help the lime industry. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. The amendment does not in 
any way propose an embargo on the importation of gypsum and 
that will not be its effect? 

I do not think so. 
But it will help protect the 


Mr. COPELAND. 
Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
gypsum industry of the country? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. Does not the Senator also feel 
that in that respect it will help the lime industry? 

Mr. COPELAND. Let us see what the lime association said 
about it. They ought to plead their own case as well as any- 
body. I hold in my hand resolutions adopted by the National 
Lime Association, on the 14th of January, reading as follows: 


Whereas the official record of tariff hearings before the Committee 
on Finance of the United States Senate, July 11, 12, and 13, 1929, pages 
508 and 511, show that the largest importer of crude gypsum based 
his plea for entrance of this material, duty free, upon the fact that duty 
free forelgn gypsum is necessary to permit the gypsum industry to fur- 
ther invade the domestic Ume industry; and 

Whereas such a request is contrary to the accepted principle of protec- 
tive tariff; and 

Whereas in presenting his case the said importer gave no consideration 
to the fact that agricultural lime is an essential soil amendment. and 
that further invasion of the domestic lime industry by the gypsum in- 
dustry will ultimately compel the American farmer to pay higher prices 
for agricultural lime: Therefore be it 

Resolved, That the board of directors of the National Lime Associa- 
tlon, the recognized national organization of lime manufacturers, in 
mecting assembled in Washington, D. C., this 14th day of January, 
1980, does hereby record itself as being in favor of a tariff on crude 
gypsum, and earnestly seeks the support of all Senators to the amend- 
ment to the tariff bill which will be offered by Senator Rorat S. Copn- 
LAND, proposing a fair and reasonable rate on crude gypsum. 


Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. If the Senator will yield fur- 
ther 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. My State has a great deal of 
limestone that is being converted into lime for the purpose of 
building up the soil. We have received a great many letters 
and telegrams from producers of lime in Kentucky advising 
that if gypsum is permitted to come in free of duty it will 
finally destroy the lime industry of Kentucky, and the net re- 
sult will be a greater cost to the farmers of Kentucky. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield further to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from New York 
and the Senator from Kentucky say they do not propose to put 
an embargo upon gypsum, yet they are both proposing and 
favoring here a $2 duty. upon a product that costs only 
$1. In other words, they propose a duty of 200 per cent on an 
article that is now on the free list, gypsum in the erude state 
being valued at $1 per ton, while they are proposing a duty of 
at least $2 and as high as $2.75 per ton. If that is not pretty 
close to an embargo I do not know what it is. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. As I understand the situation 
some gentlemen in this country have gone up to Nova Scotia 
and bought up gypsum properties there. Before they went to 
Nova Scotia and bought those properties they were producing 
and are still producing gypsum in this country, and they were 
then in favor of a protective tariff. But just as soon as they 
bought these Nova Scotia properties they come here asking the 
Congress to let their Nova Scotia product come in duty free. 
My purpose is not to seek an embargo, but to protect in a rea- 
sonable way the gypsum producers and the lime producers in 
the United States. I think when we do that we will keep the 
price down and keep the matter out of the control of those who 
produce gypsum both in this country and in Noya Scotia. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Certainly. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I would like to ask the Senator fronr 
Kentucky if that is not exactly what happened in Cuba with 
the sugar industry? American capital has gone over there and 
controls the situation and has flooded this country with cheap 
sugar. 

Mr. COPELAND. There is a little difference. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. There is quite a difference. 

Mr. COPELAND. The sugar industry of the United States 
is confined to one or two or three States, but in at least 22 
States there are deposits of gypsum which can supply and 
properly supply the domestic needs. 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to ask the Senator from New York in 
all seriousness if he contends that because there may be a little 
gypsum in my State he is going to benefit the people of my State 
by imposing a duty of $2 a ton on crude gypsum? Does he 
think we are going to displace with lime the gypsum now used 
in the building trades? In all seriousness does he contend that? 

Mr. COPELAND. I would say that in the State of Wiscon- 
sin where there is no gypsum, so far as I know, certainly no 
gypsum factory: 

Mr. BLAINE. There is a plant there. 

Mr. COPELAND. There they have access to water trans- 
portation, so it would not make so much difference to them 
what the price is. But it is true, I have no question, that in 
Milwaukee and other large cities in the Senator’s State, where 
they are putting up an expensive building bonded to the very 
limit, that because they could handle the gypsum more ex- 
peditiously, as the Senator from Massachusetts has pointed out, 
they would prefer the gypsum no matter what the price might 
be. But there are farmers in the Senator’s State who are 
liming their land with lime, 

If the Gypsum Trust is permitted to go forward and import its 
raw material and its semimanufactured material without any 
tariff, uses of that particular thing will drive many of the lime 
manufacturers of the Senator's State out of business. 

Mr. NORRIS and Mr. BLAINE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not know who has the 
floor. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York [Mr. 
CopeLAND] has the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator from Wisconsin desires to 
speak, I shall be glad to yield the floor to him. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have no desire to enter upon 


a discussion of this question, but I do want to refer to the 
amendment which the Senator from New York has proposed. 
I know in the limestone ridges, the limestone deposits in my 


State, that the limestone itself in the earth is of no commercial 
value. It has a value when quarried and processed for what- 
ever purpose it may be devoted to. If it is for the building 
trade, limestone has little value until it becomes suitable for 
the building trade; if it is to be used for fertilizer purposes, 
the limestone has little value until it has been quarried and 
crushed ; so, Mr. President, the people of my State have no fear 
along the line suggested by the Senator from New York, while, 
on the other hand, it seems to me, that just exactly the opposite 
would happen if the Senator’s amendment should be adopted. 

Gypsum in its raw state is practically worthless. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is it not worth $1 a ton? 

Mr. BLAINE. When it is in its crude state it is worth about 
a dollar a ton in Nova Scotia and about $1.50 in the western 
portion of New York. It costs scarcely anything to break that 
crude gypsum into small pieces, 6 or 8 inches in diameter, so 
that the gypsum may be removed by steam shovels. The most 
modern machinery and the most efficient methods of handling 
this product must be used, else it is economically impossible to 
engage in its quarrying and transportation. So this being a 
raw material, if there is in America a trust which owns the raw 
gypsum of America, the only way by which we can defeat that 
trust is to permit the capital of Americans to go where the 
crude product is and import it into America in competition with 
the trust. That is exactiy the thing which the amendment of 
the Senator from New York will prevent. I know the Senator 
never designed the amendment for that purpose, but that is the 
consequence which will flow from the Senator’s amendment. If 
there is a trust in this country in control of crude gypsum, we 
shall simply be giving into their hands a greater power, afford- 
ing them a greater stranglehold upon the consumers of this 
product by preventing the importation of the crude material. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, why has that not happened? Why 
have not other concerns gone there and given us the relief sug- 
gested by the Senator? 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator from New York ask why 
they have not gone to Nova Scotia? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. BLAINE. I understand that the crude gypsum imported 
into the United States is imported by American capital. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; but not by competitive capital, 
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Mr. BLAINE. That is the crude gypsum, which costs but 
little except the cost of quarrying it and the cost of transporting 
it to New York City or the Atlantic coast, where American 
capital to the extent of $35,000,000 is invested in plants to grind 
that gypsum so that it may go into the building trades and be 
devoted to the other uses for which it is designed. 

I did not intend to discuss this question, but while I have 
the floor I want to call attention to some very material points 
respecting this product. 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield the floor to the Senator from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE, I beg pardon. 
tor had yielded the floor. 

The foreign gypsum, after it comes to America in the crude 
form, is then processed and is then used for these purposes: 
it is used as a retardant in the manufacture of Portland cement, 
and it is also used in agriculture as a fertilizer. Let me say, 
Mr. President, that it is an important agricultural fertilizer. 
Gypsum, as I understand, is the sulphate of lime and not the 
calcium of lime, and wherever sulphur is needed as a plant 
food it becomes necessary to use gypsum. It is used in the 
form which is popularly known as land plaster ; it is of especial 
value and is a necessary fertilizer in every portion of the 
United States where tobacco is grown. 

Mx; COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator yield 
to me? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. I tock pains to find out from the Agricul- 
tural Department how much gypsum is used in agriculture, and 
I find that in 1928 when the total consumption was over 
6,000,000 tons only 25,000 tons were used in agriculture. That 
is very interesting and I was surprised at those figures. 

Mr. BLAINE. Do the figures which the Senator has just 
given represent the amount of gypsum used as land plaster? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; the amount used for land plaster. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Agricultural Department must certainly 
be in error, because those of us who come from the tobacco- 
growing regions of the country know that a large amount of 
gypsum is necessary as fertilizer in the production of tobacco. 
I do not know where the Department of Agriculture got its 
figures, but it did not get accurate figures. 

Moreover, gypsum is an important fertilizer in the peanut- 
growing industry; it is an essential fertilizer, and without it, as 
I understand, peanut growing can not be made a success, It 
is the sulphur of the gypsum that is a necessary plant food to 
insure a reasonable production of peanuts. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield to me, 
I have heard it stated on very responsible authority that at 
least 50,000 pounds are used in the States of North Carolina and 
Virginia alone on peanuts, n 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not any doubt about that. I do not 
know how much is used as land plaster, but it can be purchased 
at almost any grain dealer or cooperative store in all sections 
where land plaster is an essential food for plant life. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit me to 
ask him a question? 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should like to ask the Senator a question, 
which is very fundamental so far as this motion is concerned, 
I was just a little dumbfounded by some things which have been 
said in the debate. It seems to have been asserted and not 
denied that a tariff on crude gypsum is necessary in order to 
protect the lime producers of this country; that lime is used 
as a fertilizer, and, therefore, the farmer has an interest in it, 
and that if we put a tariff on gypsum—I do not know how, but 
the assertion is made that that means that the farmer can not 
use lime any more as a fertilizer, So, it seems to be conceded 
that a tariff on gypsum will have the chemical effect of taking 
away the fertilizing quality of lime. I do not know just how 
that can come about, but that is one of the means that seems 
to be necessary to link the farmer up definitely with a tariff on 
crude gypsum. 

The question I want to ask the Senator is this: If the put- 
ting of a tariff on gypsum will make lime disappear as a fer- 
tilizer, in other words, if a tariff on gypsum will deprive it of 
its fertilizing qualities, is there not danger that a tariff on 
gypsum will also take away the fertilizing quality from gypsum, 
and hence all this beautiful structure will be destroyed? It is a 
serious proposition. Here for the first time in this bill, and I 
think for the first time in any bill in the history of the Con- 
gress, we have discovered that a tariff on one article has a 
chemical effect on another article not connected with it at all. 


I had assumed that the Sena- 


will 
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Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE. I first want to express my appreciation to the 
Senator from Nebraska for puncturing the little balloon which 
the Senator from New York had constructed. Now I yield to 
the Senator from New York, 

Mr. COPELAND. It is very generous for the Senator to yield 
after he bas blown me Into smithereens, and I am much obliged 
to him. 

Mr. NORRIS, It was not the Senator from New York who 
made the assertion, as I understand. 

Mr. BLAINE. I beg the Senator’s pardon, I thought it was 
the Senator from New York who was advocating the proposition 
that if we do not tax raw gypsum we are going to hurt the lime- 
fertilizer business in America, and I assumed that the Senator 
from Nebraska was directing his remarks to that contention. 

Mr, COPELAND. It is quite all right; in my mood this 
morning I do not mind anyway. 

Mr. President, since the Senator has yielded, I suppose that 
I am stupid because I can not choose words to express what I 
have in my mind 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore, Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BLAINE. I yield, 

Mr. GLASS, Does the Senator from New York Imagine that 
the Senator from Nebraska is the only Member of the body 
whom he must convert to his way of thinking? 

Mr. COPELAND. No, I think not, Mr. President. 

Mr, GLASS. The Senator from New York was making a 
speech to him, and it seemed to him alone. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well, I will make it to the Chair; and 
then the Senator from Virginia will be converted, if anybody is. 

Mr. GLASS. I doubt that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I doubt it, too; I do not think I have any 
words that could convert the Senator from Virginia or make the 
slightest Impression upon him. 

Mr, GLASS. Oh, it is not that, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Iam glad to hear the Senator say so. 

Mr. President, it was only a few months ago—I think it was 
lust June or July—that the Treasury Department made its rul- 
ing that this material could be partially manufactured—that is 
its effect—in Canada and brought in here. As the result of that 
ruling, if this bill should be passed as it is written, the situation 
would be absolutely the same, because the language is identical 
as in the present law. I will ask the Senator from Utah if I 
am not right in saying that if my amendment shall not be 
adopted and the bill shall be passed as it is written there will 
be exactly the same situation confronting the Treasury Depart- 
ment as at present? 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator refers to the bill as the House 
passed it? 

Mr, COPELAND, Yes; as the House passed it, 

Mr. SMOOT, Which is the existing law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes; the two are exactly the same. 

Mr. BLAINE. That simply means that the law of 1922 as 
interpreted by the courts means exactly what the Congress 
meant by it in 1922; that is all there is to it. 

Mr. COPELAND. It has not been interpreted by the courts. 

Mr. BLAINE. I beg the Senator's pardon—by the Treasury 
Department. 

Mr, COPELAND, And those of us who have been contending 
with the Treasury Department are in the position of having had 
three separate opinions from that department, first one way, 
then another, and then another. That is the way it has been. 
Within the last six months—I think I am right about that—— 

Mr. SMOOT. It was about six months ago. 

Mr. COPELAND. About six months ago the Treasury De- 
partment made its final ruling. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, Mr. President, if that is the matter 
to which the Senator objects, why not just clarify the language 
of the act of 1922; that is all we need to do. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is all I want to do. All I want to do 
is to put in this bill a provision that erude and crushed gypsum 
shall be brought in under this tariff rate. 

Mr. BLAINE. But Congress intended that crude gypsum 
should come in free; and the Senator now desires to have it 
taxed at the rate of $2 a ton, as I understand, 

Mr. COPELAND, That is correct; but the United States 
Gypsum Co. has been bringing in from Canada for some time 
past gypsum which is partly manufactured. All you have to do 
to manufacture gypsum is to crush the rock; and when they 
bring it down from Canada, having put it halfway through the 
process, they finish it down here. There is not anything that 
would prevent them going even further In their operations up 
there if they could get away with the Treasury Department, 
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But as the result of the decision now made by the Treasury 
Department, there will be brought in more and more of that 
partly manufactured stuff; and, as a result of the activities of 
the trust, all of our mines will close. In my State, half of them 
have closed. 

I have the most pathetie letter here from the Presbyterian 
preacher up in that region, speaking about the suffering among 
the people because of the closing of these mines that have been 
put ont of business by the combination. If that goes on, and 
the combination have control of the markets and of the manu- 
facturing in this country, then they are prepared to invade the 
lime field. 

At the present time the amount of gypsum plaster used in 
agriculture in this country is infinitesimal, in spite of what the 
Senator has said. The Bureau of Mines says 0.004 of 1 per cent 
is used—25,000 tons. 

Mr. BLAINE. Twenty-five thousand tons? The Senator from 
Georgia said that in a very limited area at least 50,000 pounds 
was used. 

Mr. COPELAND. Undoubtedly the Senator from Georgia, 
alert and capable as he is, is mistaken about it, because the 
Bureau of Mines would know. 

Mr. BLAINE. Of course, 25,000 tons would not begin to fill 
the demands for this type of sulphate of lime fertilizer. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, in order that my position 
may be a matter of record, I wish to introduce in the Recorp 
a statement from the Bureau of Mines regarding the use of 
gypsum plaster in agriculture, and to say that its use Is largely 
in the States of Virginia and Oregon. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


I quote figures pertaining to the total consumption of agricultural 
gypsum as compared with total gypsum products used in the United 
States from the years 1923 to 1928, inclusive. These figures have been 
compiled from reports of the United States Bureau of Mines and show 
that the amount of agricultural gypsum used by the farmers during 
these years was infinitesimal as compared with the total amount of 
gypsum consumed : 


Total con- 

sumption Tonnage Per cont 

of gypsum, used in used in 

including agriculture | agriculture 
exports 
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Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I shall conclude very briefly. 
The uses to which gypsum is put are for making terra alba 
that is a filler for paper and cotton cloth—and pigments in 


paints. The calcined gypsum—another addition to the process 
of preparing the crude gypsum—is used for wall plaster. It 
has become of almost universal use in the building trades for 
wall plaster and plaster board. I doubt if there is a lumber 
dealer in the United States, in large and small towns alike, who 
has not on hand a supply of plaster board and wall plaster. It 
has become of general use in the construction of homes, in par- 
titions, in making homes fireproof. It is a material that is 
often used for that purpose. It is used for tiles, domes, and 
building blocks, dental plaster, plate-glass beds, and for pottery, 
terra cotta, and foundry moulds. 

So, Mr. President, I can see no excuse whatever for imposing 
a tax upon this very essential product that goes into the homes 
and upon the farms of this country, in general use for the 
various purposes I have mentioned, 

I understand that there are 13 companies engaged in mining 
gypsum in western New York; that eleven of those companies 
are opposed to any tariff on the raw product of gypsum; and 
there are a great many mills in the United States which use the 
crude product, the crude gypsum, grind it and process it for 
the trade. They are the processors of this crude material; 
and the building trades, of course, are the next step in the dis- 
tribution of gypsum for building purposes. 

For the life of me, I can not follow the argument of the Sen- 
ator from New York when he undertakes to convince the Senate 
that if we do not tax this raw product we are going to destroy 
the lime business; we are going to give the gypsum trust a 
strangle hold. I simply repeat that the thing that will give 
the gypsum trust a strangle hold will be to withhold from its 
competitors the raw product of gypsum. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, California is very directly 
and deeply interested in this matter. I unqualifiedly indorse 
and approve the views expressed by the Senator from New York 
[Mr. COPELAND]. 

I repeat that California is directly interested, and perhaps if 
no other State were directly or indirectly interested it would be 
my duty to undertake to secure adequate protection for this 
product existing and mined in that State; but I know that many 
other States in the Union are interested. If my views in regard 
to tariff legislation are understood, every Senator who does me 

the honor to listen must know that I would favor this duty if 

not one pound of this natural product existed in my State; for 
1 believe in the doctrine of a protective tariff in aid of agricul- 
ture, for the development of our mining industry, for the sus- 
taining of all our manufacturing industries. In passing laws 
which achieve those results, we benefit not only agriculture, not 
only mining, not only manufacturing, but all the interrelated 
industries of our country, Including, of course, our great trans- 
portation industry which employ hundreds of thousands of 
skilled workmen in all its various branches. 

If Senators believe in encouraging the mining industry, upon 
which the prosperity of this Nation largely rests, then they 
should give patient hearing to those engaged in that industry. 
Montana, Idaho, Nevada, Arizona, New Mexico—practically all 
of the States west of the Mississippi, and many east of that 
great river—are interested in this item in the bill. 

I shall detain the Senate but for a few more moments, the 
matter having been so thoroughly discussed. 

I started out by saying that California is directly interested. 
We have large deposits of mative gypsum in that State. We are 
brought into competition with vast quantities of this product 
from San Marcos Island which is brought into California. The 
California industry can not compete with the Mexican industry, 
and for reasons which are known to Senators, manifest, con- 
ceded by everybody. The question, therefore, for us to decide, 
is whether we shall develop our own industry, give employment 
to our own miners, transport our own product to our own mar- 
ket, or whether we shall abandon the industry and rely on the 
foreigner. 

California labor is directly brought into competition with 
Mexican labor. So if we believe in the theory of developing an 
American industry by tariff legislation—an industry which is 
brought into unequal competition, ultimately deadly competition, 
with the products of cheap foreign labor—then here is an 
opportunity for an application of our theory. 

It has sometimes seemed to me that momentarily and un- 
consciously, perhaps, certain Senators have overlooked the im- 
portance of the mining industry of America, engaged as they 
are and have been in enacting laws in aid of our great agri- 
cultural interests; and, if I may say so with respect for them, 
I have sometimes thought that they have overlooked the im- 
portance of upholding, by adequate tariff legislation, the multi- 
farious manufacturing industries of our country. 

At times it has seemed to me that certain Senators thought 
that by advancing the rates on agricultural products, without 
regard to the needs of our manufacturing industry, they would 
be aiding agriculture. I have said, and I repeat, that when 
you develop the great manufacturing industries of the country, 
when you multiply the mills and the factories, when you cause 
cities to grow, you are helping agriculture, for you are creating 
and enlarging a market for the products of the farm. It is 
economically true, then, when we aid agriculture we are help- 
ing the city, the mill, the factory—the one producing, the other 
consuming. City and farm, they rise or fall together. I now 
appeal to the thoughtful Senate to assist the mining industry 
of this country. 

I have here on my desk letters from bankers, from chambers 
of commerce, from commercial bodies, from official bodies, all 
urging me to stand for an adequate tariff rate on this particular 
article—crude, crushed gypsum. 

I submit that if we assist the mining industry of California, 
of Nevada, of Arizona, of all our Western States, we shall be 
assisting agriculture also. We shall be assisting manufacturing 
industries. We shall certainly be assisting those immediately 
engaged in the mining industry. 

I do not wish to delay a vote upon this question, Mr. Presi- 
dent, by elaborate argument, Instead of reading and comment- 
ing on them, I beg to insert in the Recorp a few of many let- 
ters and telegrams from responsible persons and associations 
bearing immediately upon the matter under consideration, 
wherein it is pointed out that in order that we may go forward 
and continue in the business of mining gypsum in the United 
States by the employment of American labor, this suggested pro- 
tection is absolutely necessary. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Record, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., June 12, 1929, 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SHORTRIDGE : The independent domestic producers of 
gypsum have asked for a reasonable tariff on crude gypsum, which is 
now on the free list, in order that they may be permitted to survive the 
destructive competition by which they are now being throttled and 
reduced to bankruptcy, due to Increasing importation from Nova Scotia 
and Mexico. 

For more than a quarter of a century gypsum has been dutiable under 
the several tariff laws until 1922, when gypsum was placed on the frea 
list. Shortly thereafter the certain American owners consummated deals 
for deposits in Nova Scotia, secured a customs ruling to permit partly 
crushed gypsum to be entered duty free; and then began a campaign 
which has resulted in the importers securing control of the American 
seaboard metropolitan markets to points inland more than 300 miles 
from the coast. 

The map accompanying the brief shows that this seaboard market is 
sufficient to enable the importers eventually to dominate the entire 
United States. Similarly, the Pacific coast markets are being dominated 
by importers of gypsum from Mexico; and interior markets are now 
threatened with competition from importations at the ports of the 
Great Lakes, where importers are now building large new plants. 

With enormous undeveloped deposits of gypsum in this country, par- 
ticularly those near the coast in Texas and large inland deposits in 
other States, the people of the United States will suffer a great economic 
loss if domestic markets are to be given over to the importers. We 
submit that this situation deserves your earnest and careful considera- 
tion. Representatives of the domestic gypsum producers who are not 
importers will appear before the Committee on Finance to urge their 
cause, which we believe is most vital to the continuation of competi- 
tion and to the prevention of an absolute monopoly. 

Very truly yours, 
MCKINLEY W. Krincu, 
Mineral Tariffs Division. 


CALIFORNIA METAL AND MINERAL PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Ban Francisco, January 23, 1930. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR SENATOR SHORTRIDGE: As there is no tariff on plastic rock or 
gypsum, this item having been on the free list since 1922, Nova Scotla 
and Mexican crude gypsum is being shipped into this country. Present 
annual importation of over a million tons has jeopardized the low-cost 
production of agricultural lime and land plaster for fertilizer. Domestic 
gypsum deposits in Arizona, California, Colorado, and other States are 
enormous, but under existing conditions this material can not be pro- 
duced at a profit. 

Request that you support a tariff of $3 per ton on crude plastic rock 
or gypsum. 

With kindest personal records, I am, sincerely yours, 
G. CHESTER Brown, 
Secretary-Treasurer. 
San Dixco CHAMBER or COMMERCE, 
San Diego, Calif., July 12, 1929. 
Hon. SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. SHORTRIDGE: I have for acknowledgment your telegram of 
July 6 in reply to mine of the Bth relative to efforts of the Pacific 
Portland Cement Co, and others to secure protective tariff on crude 
gypsum. 

The San Diego Chamber of Commerce is hopeful that you will support 
this matter to the fullest extent as the San Marcos Island, Mex., 
gypsum is doing a great deal of harm to the production of this com- 
modity in California, and particularly at the Plaster City plant of the 
Pacific Portland Cement Co., located as you know on the San Diego & 
Arizona Railway, which line has a very light traffic density and therefore 
needs an increase in tonnage rather than a decrease. 

You no doubt realize that one of the reasons the San Marcos Island, 
Mex., gypsum is able to compete with the Plaster City gypsum is the 
very low cost of water transportation from San Marcos Island to Call- 
fornia ports as compared with rail transportation from Plaster City. 
Another item is that production costs at San Marcos Island are con- 
siderably lower than at Plaster City due to yery obvious reasons, in- 
cluding low-wage scale paid Mexican laborers. 

Assuring you that we appreciate your efforts in this matter which 
we consider serious, I am 

Very sincerely yours, 
C. F. REYNOLDS, 
Manager Traffic Department. 
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San Deco, Canty, July 5, 1929. 
Hon. SAMust M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Senate Office Building: 

James A. Keller, vice president Pacific Portland Cement has called 
my attention to serious inroads Nova Scotian and Mexican gypsum and 
primarily Mexican gypsum from San Marcos Island making on their 
California business, The tonnage of the Pacific Portland Cement orig- 
inates at Plaster City, a station on line of the San Diego & Arizona 
Ratiway., You are personally well acquainted with bistory of the San 
Diego & Arizona Railway and the part it plays in the development of 
San Diego and San Diego County. A continuation of this competition 
will seriously affect the revenue of the San Diego & Arizona Railway 
to the possible extent of baving the plant closed entirely unless some 
protection is afforded them in the way of securing duty to enable the 
American manufacturers to compete. I personally feel that there is 
need for protection both because of the serious inroads our revenue and 
to enable American manufacturers to continue operation, 

A. T. MERCIER, 
San Dinco, CALIF., July 6, 1929. 
Senator SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
Washington, D. C. 

San Diego Chamber Commerce emphatically supports efforts Pacific 
Portland Cement Co. and others to secure protective tariff on crude 
gypsum to enable them compete with San Marcos, Philippine Islands, 
Mexico gypsum, Increased importation San Marcos gypsum past few 
years best indication need for protective tariff. If importations continue 
increase, Plaster City plant will be seriously injured. San Diego Arizona 
Ratirond also injured in any curtailment production, as gypsum and 
plaster trafe accounts for substantial part their revenue. This road 
needs tonnage, San Marcos gypsum has prevented Plaster City gypsum 
getting into Philippines and Orient. Protective tariff! necessary to pre- 
vent San Marcos ruining southern California production and market, 
Urge continuance your support. 

San Dingo CHAMBER or Commence. 


Pactric PORTLAND CEMENT Co., 
San Francisco, May 13, 1929, 
Hon. SAMUNL M. Snonruwan, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sexaron: Wired you May 8 as follows: 

“Dean Senator: Referring correspondence pertaining reasonable duty 
on gypsum to meet Mexican and Nova Scotia competition, press dis- 
patches date quote recommendation of Ways and Means Committee for 
readjustment proposed protective tarif various American commodities, 
gypsum not included; appreciate if would look into matter, Advise if 
press dispatches correct, Thanks,” 

The Independent gypsum producers throughout the United States are 
extremely disappointed that the House bill did not include a reasonable 
duty on gypsum. When the bill reaches the Committee on Finance of 
the Senate we know we can count upon your cooperation, as indicated in 
the several letters received from you the past year. 

We are inclosing you a descriptive chart in relation to the gypsum 
industry in the United States. It Indicates the Importations of crude 
gypsum to the United States: 

Tons 
50, 652 
—— 828. 619 
1928 (estimated) 

The situation, as far as we are concerned in California, 
there were imported into the Los Angeles district: 


indicates 


Year Tons 
1926 
8 SS 


It is estimated that the total consumption of the manufactured com- 
modity, plaster, in the southern California market amounts to from 
180,000 to 200,000 tons per annum. 

The importers of Mexican gypsum are able to obtain a freight rate 
from San Marcos Island, Mexico, to Long Beach, Calif., a distance of 
approximately 1,300 miles, $1.50 per ton. Gypsum is converted Into 
plaster at that point and is hauled to Log Angeles and all intermediate 
points in the metropolitan area at a maximum trucking rate of 80 cents 
per ton 

The chart indicates the Utah producers pay a freight 
Angeles from Gypsum, Utah, 711 miles, $5 per ton. 

The Nevada producers from Arden, Ney., 321 miles, $2.70 per ton. 

Plaster City, Calif., where our plant is located, 236 miles, $2.20 per 
ton. 

‘Thus the chart indicates Mexican gypsum can be landed at Los 
Angeles Harbor, manufactured into plaster at that point, and delivered 
in the metropolitan area of Los Angeles at considerably lower transpor- 
tation cost than the Utah, Nevada, and California mills pay for much 
shorter distances. 


rate to Los 
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Understand the Utah and Colorado gypsum producers have had this 
matter up very actively with Senator Smoor, chairman of the Committee 
on Finance, and he is very familiar with the situation, 

Would appreciate very much when this tariff bill is considered by the 
Senate Finance Committee if you will use your best efforts to have a 
reasonable duty established on gypsum and gypsum products. 

Yours very truly, 
Jauns A. KELLER, 
Los ANGELES, CALIF., March 5, 1929. 
Hon. SAMUNL M. SHORTRIDGH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Senator: We desire to call your attention to the serious need 
of a tariff for protection against foreign materials and products which 
now come in free of duty, and others at a very low rate, and of which 
materials we have practically an endless supply within our own State, 
to say nothing of the vast amounts in other bordering States. 

Raw and semimanufactured gypsum is brought into the United States 
free of duty from Mexico and British Columbia, mined, crushed, and 
handled in every way by foreign labor at a very much lower wage cost 
than is paid in the United States for the same kind of work to our 
American laborers by American manufacturers. This gives such im- 
porters u very decided advantage over all other manufacturers, which 
enables them to set the price and which has, as a result, created a 
business war to the extent that all except the favored ones have been 
losing money over a long period of time. This is not a healthy condi- 
tion. While it benefits a very few, it Injures the business of all others 
directly and many others in an indirect way. 

If we are to maintain the present high wage scale in this country, 
which both manufacturers and employees now approve, then industries 
so affected must be protected by higher, proper tariffs to enable them 
to do so; otherwise they will be compelled to return to a lower scale of 
Wages us the only alternative. 

There is only one importer on this coast, go far as we know, who 
argues that a tariff would ruin his business and that they can not enter 
into markets over 20 miles inland from where their plant is located. 
However, some of their product is manufactured into other materials 
and distributed in almost every city in the State and into other States 
as well; also to Australia and in the Orient. Probably 80 per cent of 
their product manufactured bere is marketed and used in and around 
the vicinity of Los Angeles, and the same applies to their other plants 
on the north Pacific coast; therefore there is little need of going very 
far inland to get a market for their surplus. 

If a tarif were placed on such imported products, even to a point 
that would bar importation, it would be folly to say that it would ruin 
such importers’ business, as it would not prevent their obtaining their 
material within our own State on an equal basis with other competitors 
and produced by American labor. Products transported by railroads 
creates good labor conditions and Increases business in various direct 
and indirect ways, and will also develop some of the idle deposits of 
equally as good or better material than that which is imported, which 
would develop property in various ways and add great wealth and taxes 
to States from various sources created by such home development. It 
would leave the importer on the same basis as our home producers, and 
their opportunity for profit would be equally as good as all other manu- 
facturers in the same line of business, 

On the Atlantic coast there is the same situation. One of the manu- 
facturers of the four or five who import their material from Nova 
Scotia claims there is no material nearer than 400 miles to the coast 
cities, but that is where the great population is, therefore the greatest 
markets. He further says that not over 15 per cent of imported ma- 
terial goes inland more than 80 miles. Why should it? When it 
has the vast majority of the greatest markets on this coast. There 
is no need of penctrating farther than the environment of these 
great coast centers. Their argument is wholly ridiculous, for the rea- 
son that these coast importers could get this raw material within the 
same distance as those who manufacture at their home deposits and 
have to ship their manufactured products to these large coast markets, 
us it is no farther from the deposits to the markets than from the 
markets to the deposits. 

If the Atlantic coast manufacturers imported all materials from their 
own interlor deposits, of which there are plenty in New York and 
other States, it would add a large increase of business to the railroads 
between the deposits and their largest markets, which would mean 
many more of our own laborers employed, the increase of railroad 
equipment, and consumption of American supplies than is now paid or 
consumed by the few men who bring thelr material from Nova Scotia 
and Mexico. The lack of protective tariff has prevented many from 
developing their property. 

Gypsum and gypsum products is the specific commodity which we 
refer to, and as this question is before the House Committee on Ways 
and Means, and whereas u tariff of $3 per ton on crude and $3.50 per 
ton on crushed or ground and $4.25 on calcined has been proposed by 
the manufacturers from all over the country except from one concern 
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on the Pacific coast and four on the Atlantic coast who import their 
supply free, therefore we urgently request that a tariff be made to cover 
the gypsum industry of the United States, 
Very truly yours, 
CALIFORNIA GYPSUM CORPORATION, 
By C. F. Gurnnmon, President. 


Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from California 
yield to me? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. GLASS. I would like to ask the Senator from Cali- 
fornia if he knows how far a carload of gypsum may be trans- 
ported before the transportation charges make it prohibitive? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Of course, that depends upon whether 
it is transported inland by rail or by water. If by rail, that 
depends also upon whether it be here on the eastern coast or 
on the western coast. I have figures here showing, for ex- 
ample, that the freight rate by water from San Marcos Island 
to Los Angeles is so much; that it is far less than the transporta- 
tion rate on gypsum from a deposit in Imperial County to Los 
Angeles, a far shorter distance. The exact figures I do not 
carry in my mind. 

Mr. GLASS. Let me suggest to the Senator from California 
that there are 47 other States in the Union besides California. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I have stood up for Virginia, which 
is one of the greatest. 

Mr. GLASS. The information I am trying to derive is how 
far inland a carload of gypsum may be transported before the 
transportation charges make it prohibitive. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am unable to answer with accuracy 
as to the exact distance, but I repeat, it depends very largely 
upon the prevailing rates; but not a very great distance. 

If the Senator will permit me to add, so far as California is 
concerned, the great city of San Diego, the great city of Los 
Angeles, the great city of San Francisco, each in turn is a 
market for this product, and those cities, as a market for the 
mining product, can be reached from the deposits in California, 
providing we have adequate protection as against the cheap 
product that comes from San Marcos Island, 

Mr. GLASS. Pursuing the thought that there are States in 
this country outside of California, I want to say that both the 
users and the processors of gypsum in my State—and Virginia 
is quite a large user of the ground gypsum for agricultural pur- 
poses—are in favor of keeping the commodity on the free list. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will yield, may I suggest to the Senator from Virginia 
that I have in my hand a letter from the Rockdale-Corson Lime 
Co., of Strasburg, Va., and this is what is said in the letter?— 

There is no industry in the United States, particularly in Virginia, 
and in fact all along the Atlantic coast, that needs all the help it can 
get more than the lime industry. From a flourishing, prosperous indus- 
try in early 1900, in less than 30 years it has been almost exterminated 
through inroads made by gypsum products, largely due to its cheap man- 
ufacture and the low import cost of the crude. 


The Senator will recall that he referred this letter to me. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes. On the other hand, I have testimony from 
numerous processors of gypsum, and from the peanut growers— 
and Virginia, perhaps with a single exception, if any exception 
at all, is the largest producer of peanuts in this country—in- 
sisting that gypsum should be on the free list. 

I offer my own personal testimony, that there are few States 
on the Atlantic seaboard in which is produced more lime or in 
which the lime-crushing industry is more lively than in Virginia. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
that Virginia is the one State in the Union more than all others 
making use of gypsum plaster? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Oh, no; the Senator is mistaken about that. 
Gypsum is used in the peanut industry, About 10 counties in 
Virginia use gypsum as an application to ground devoted to the 
growing of peanuts, and about 10 counties in North Carolina. 

Mr. COPELAND. I appreciate that, but I want to remind the 
Senator that the Bureau of Mines says that the total amount of 
gypsum plaster used in the United States last year was 25,000 
tons. So that must mean that Virginia and North Carolina use 
all of it. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Those figures are entirely misleading. I 
know something about them. 

Every man who plants peanuts understands that it is neces- 
sary to use land plaster, as it is called, the product of gypsum, 
in order to grow the nut. That is applied after the plant has 
come up and is abdut half matured. The planters use from 200 
to 400 pounds of that per acre. There are about 40,000 farmers 
in North Carolina and Virginia who are raising peanuts. In 
10 of the North Carolina counties it is one of the chief crops. 
In those counties it ranks next to cotton and tobacco as a chief 
money crop, 
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It is perfectly evident that with the large acreage planted by 
these 40,000 farmers, using on every acre they have in peanuts 
from 200 to 400 pounds—and many of them have 50 to 100 
acres in peanuts; I have cultivated as many as 100 acres my- 
self—it is ridiculous to say that there are only 25,000 tons of 
the material used. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if the Senator from Cali- 
fornia will yield further, I have placed in the Ryoonb the state- 
ment made by the Bureau of Mines. Further than that I have 
no information. That statement was that 25,000 tons was the 
maximum consumption. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the State of Virginia has 
never asked for protection on any one product, agricultural or 
manufacturing, for which I have not voted, and I shall continue 
to vote in that way. Whether it affects California directly, 
remotely, or not at all, if the imposition of a tariff will help 
Virginia, I will favor it. 

Answering the Senator’s question touching freight rates, and 
the distance to which gypsum could be carried inland, I invite 
attention to some testimony that was given, and read: 


There now lies between Nephi and Los Angeles a string of domestic. 
mills, one at Arden, Nev., at a distance of about 300 miles from Los 
Angeles, with a freight rate of $2.70; another at Midland, Calif., at a 
distance of about 300 miles, with a freight rate of $1.90; and another 
at Plaster City, Calif., at a distance of about 236 miles, with a freight 
rate of $1.90. All these compare with Nephi, at a distance of about 
1,000 miles, with a freight rate of $5. There has also come into 
competition with Nephi another domestic plant in Utah at Sigurd. 


The point being made is that with these freight rates as com- 
pared with the cheap ocean freight rates, the mines located at 
these several points can not reach the markets to which refer- 
ence has been made. 

I do not care to discuss the philosophy or the theories of this 
legislation, but I content myself by saying that, whether it be 
in Florida or in Maine, in California or in Virginia, I am an 
old-fashioned Jeffersonian, and if it would serve any good pur- 
pose, I could incorporate in the Recorp some profound thoughts 
of Thomas Jefferson, the essence of which was and is eternally, 
true, that if necessary to develop an American industry, a pro- 
hibitive tariff is justifiable. I believe in that doctrine. But in 
this 3 permit me to say, we do not purpose a prohibitive 
tariff. 

The amendment of the Senator from New York does not call’ 
for any rate which would amount to an embargo. It is defended 
upon the “protective” tariff doctrine; it is defended upon the 
“competitive” tariff theory, so ably presented by the distin- 
guished Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Sramons] at an 
early stage of the consideration of this tariff measure. 

I sat here and listened to his thoughtful discussion, and, if 
I recall it, the burden of his argument was in favor of what he 
characterized or described as a “competitive tariff” system, 
He opposed the “protective” system, claiming that “ extreme 
protection” would result in an “embargo tariff,” or an em- 
bargo on imports. In a word, he favored what he termed a 
“competitive tariff.” 

If I remember correctly, the great man who led the Demo- 
cratic Party in the last campaign committed himself to the 
“competitive tariff” theory. Now, I believe in going a little 
further, it may be, and enacting an adequately protective 
tariff—to some extent, in some instances, a prohibitive tariff. 
But whether we call it a “ protective” tariff or a “ competitive” 
tariff the Senator from New York has submitted facts which 
I think entitle this particular article, crude gypsum, to the 
rate of tariff duty which he has suggested, namely, $2 a ton. 

Finally, I shall be glad to have my friend from the great 
State which he represents consider that there is such a thing 
as a “tariff for reyenue purposes” also. It may be that I shall 
offer an amendment to the bill asking for a reasonable tariff on 
a certain product now on the free list, and ask for its approval 
upon the sole ground of revenue to be raised. I think I shall 
be able to show that we can raise about $45,000,000 revenue 
by putting a very, very reasonable tariff duty on a certain 
tropical product. As to the item before us, I earnestly hope 
we shall adopt the amendment of the Senator from New York 
for both protection and revenue purposes. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I think the Senate has thor- 
oughly well understood that, perhaps, since the retirement from 
publie life of my former friend and distinguished colleague in 
the other House of Congress, Representative Fordney, no Mem- 
ber of either branch of Congress has more completely identified 
himself with the theory of a Chinese wall around the United 
States than has the distinguished Senator from California [Mr. 
SHORTRIDGE]. 

I am a little disposed to take a moment of the time of the 
Senate to protest against his profanation of the memory of Mr, 
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Jefferson and, indeed, that of Alexander Hamilton. The theory 
of Mr. Hamilton, as I recall it, was primarily to make this 
county independent of Europe from which we had completely 
dissociated ourselves by the Revolutionary War, That was the 
theory 
extent. 

Mr. Hamilton's theory was so to arrange our tariff duties as 
to encourage diversified manufacturing in this country for a 
sufficient period to render this country independent of European 
nations, and that was all. He spoke of our industries then as 
“infant industries” and he had not in his vision of an indus- 
trial system for this country any idea of protecting uneconomical 
processes. 

The reason why I questioned the distinguished Senator from 
California was to elicit the fact that the particular product un- 
der discussion is of such a nature as to make its transportation 
very far from the mine itself practically prohibitive and that 
therefore there should be no so-called protective tariff upon the 
product. If Alexander Hamilton were to come to life to-day 
he would not be on speaking terms with the distinguished Sena- 
tor from California in the matter of his economic views, and 
Mr. Jefferson would be at enmity with him on the subject. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr, GLASS. I yield, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have not his writings at hand, but 
before we adjourn next June or earlier I shall take the liberty 
of incorporating in the Recorp the very words of Thomas Jef- 
ferson. 

Mr. GLASS. I have some familiarity with them myself, and 
of Alexander Hamilton also. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have sort of a nodding acquaintance 
with the history of my country and the works of Jefferson and 
Hamilton. The Senator from Virginia has not a profounder 
admiration for Thomas Jefferson than I have. 

Mr. GLASS. The real point in the discussion, the very crux 
of the whole problem, is the fact that this is a product of the 
mine which can not be transported far away from the produc- 
tive source without making its cost prohibitive. I assume that 
is the reason why all of the users of gypsum on the Atlantic 
seaboard, at least so far as I have been informed, are in favor 
of it going on the free list. Even the miners of gypsum in the 
southwestern part of my State, far removed from the seaboard, 
and the processors of the product have assured me that they 
want it on the free list. There may be one or two of the lime- 
grinding plants in my State who regard the moderate use of 
gypsum in the peanut sections as in competition with them, who 
favor a tax on gypsum; but as a general proposition both the 
processors and the users of the product in Virginia are in fayor 
of it going on the free list, 

I will say to the Senator from California, speaking for my- 
self, that. Virginia through me has never asked for a protective 
tariff on any commodity that involves as totally an economic im- 
possibility as does gypsum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, confirming 
what the Senator from Virginia has just stated with reference 
to the producers of gypsum in his State, I would like to have 
the clerk read a letter from the Certain-teed Products Corpora- 
tion to the same effect. They operate mines and mills in west- 
ern New York, Ohio, Virginia, Michigan, Iowa, Kansas, 
Wyoming, and Texas, I ask that the letter may be read at 
the desk, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
will read, as requested, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


CERTAIN-TEKD PRODUCTS CORPORATION, 
Neto York, July 10, 1929. 


in which Mr. Jefferson concurred to an appreciable 


Without objection, the clerk 


ATLANTIC Grrsom Propocrs Co., 
% Rector Street, New York City. 

Dear Sins: In reply to your request for our position on the question 
of u tariff on gypsum, we advise you as follows: 

Our company operates mines and mills in western New York, at 
Akron; Gypsum, Ohio; North Holston, Va.; Grand Rapids, Mich.; 
Fort Dodge, Iowa; Blue Rapids, Kans.; Laramie, Wyo.; and Acme, 
Tex. Except from western New York, we do not come into competition 
with the products made from imported gypsum at the present time. 

We know that some of the manufacturers located principally in 
western New York have supported the appeal for a tariff, a movement 
we repeatedly refused to join. We preferred then and now prefer to 
retain a neutral position in the matter. 

We are frank to state, however, that the present distress in the 
industry is not, in our opinion, due to the importation of gypsum rock. 
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We ourselves shut down two smaller plants less able to compete in the 
West, but this was not in any way because of the tariff situation. 
Yours very truly, 
George M. Brown, President. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I had a similar telegram 
from a concern in western New York, but they wanted to be 
neutral as the Certain-teed Co. just stated. Of course they do, 
because the trust owns the patents which they use in the various 
plaster-board enterprises. But when this man who telegraphed 
me from western New York that he wanted to remain neutral 
came to see me I said, “You really want a tariff?“ He said, 
“Yes. We do.” That is the situation. They are afraid of the 
back-fire as regards the patents on the other manufactured 
articles. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator from Vir- 
ginia said the proposition to put a tariff on this particular 
article was absurd or economically unsound, May I remind 
him 

Mr, GLASS. I did not say “absurd” because I would not 
say anything the Senator from California advocates is absurd. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I myself sought to mollify the word by 
saying it was economically unsound. That was his thought and 
I understand he entertains that view. We have had great Sec- 
retaries of the Treasury, one of whom was the present junior 
Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grassl. However uneconomic or 
however unsound it was or may be now to place a duty on 
gypsum coming from San Marcos Island or coming from Nova 
Scotia, the Senator will remember that the tariff act of 1897 
placed gypsum on the protective list at 50 cents per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What tariff act was that? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The act of 1897, according to my recol- 
lection. 8 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
duty of 50 cents a ton in that act. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator the rate 
Democratic act of 1913? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes. It was reduced in 1909 
to 30 cents per ton and in 1913 it was reduced to 10 per cent ad 
valorem, or about 15 cents per ton. In 1922 the duty was re- 
moved and it was placed on the free list, paragraph 1643. The 
Committee on Ways and Means recommended that it be kept on 
the free list. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I do not engage in this colloquy for the 
purpose of embarrassing anybody, because we sometimes mo- 
mentarily forget these things; but I have carried it in my mind 
to this day that gypsum was on the protective list under the 
act of 1897. It was reduced by the act of 1909; it was further 
reduced by the act of 1913; and then, in 1922, the Republican 
Party—I thought then and think now—abandoned its theory, 
apostasized, and put erude gypsum on the free list. So we see 
that a tariff duty on gypsum is no new thing, and we are now 
asking for a rate which will be adequate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But, of course, in no tariff 
rate was any such rate as is proposed here ever urged, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant you that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Fifty cents per ton was the 
highest rate proposed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I grant that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the proposition of the 
Senator from New York is a 400 per cent increase over that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I shall never forget 
what Sir Robert Peel once said. The Senator from Virginia 
and the Senator from Massachusetts and every other Senator 
here knows that Sir Robert Peel was a protective-tariff man 
all his life, but because of the growth of England and the 
necessity for cheap foodstuffs he finally, reluctantly, consented 
to the repeal of the so-called corn laws, which constituted a 
tariff on agricultural foodstuffs, but he said 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator from Kentucky will correct 
me if I quote inaccurately, because I know he remembers the 
exact words of Sir Robert Peel—Sir Robert Peel said, “I re- 
serve to myself the right to change my conduct according to the 
exigencies of the times”; and I also reserve that right. If it 
be that a rate of 50 cents per ton was reduced to 30 cents, and 
raised by the Democratic tariff bill 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate was never raised by 
the Democratic tariff bill. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It was never raised by that bill? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It was reduced to 15 cents 
from 50 cents. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I spoke inaccurately, but I was going 
to pay the Democratic Party a tribute. However, I reserve to 
myself the right “to change my conduct”—a right every 
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thoughtful man should reserve to himself, the right to change 
his conduct according to the exigencies of the times,” to re- 
peat the words of Sir Robert Peel. The time has come now— 
and of this I am sure—to place such a rate on this commodity 
as will assist the mining industry of the different States of the 
Union. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What rate does the Senator 
from California favor? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I favor the rate the Senator from New 
York has urged—$2 per ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator favors it, how- 
ever high the rate proposed by the Senator from New York 
may be? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In point of truth, and to be entirely 
frank, let me add that the American Mining Congress and asso- 
ciations of miners in every mining State in the Union have 
favored a rate of $3 a ton; and so do I; but I shall be very 
grateful for a rate of $2 a ton. 

Mr. COPELAND and Mr. BARKLEY addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield first to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I think the Recorp ought to show exactly 
what the tariff history is in relation to the duty on gypsum. 

The duty carried in the act of 1897 on crude gypsum was 50 
cents a ton, on ground gypsum $2.25, and on calcined gypsum 
$2.25, 

In the act of 1909 the duty on crude gypsum was 30 cents a 
ton, on ground gypsum it was $1.75 a ton, and on calcined gyp- 
sum it was $1.75. 

In the act of 1913 a duty of 10 per cent ad valorem was placed 
upon all three—crude, ground, and calcined. It was not until 
1922 that crude gypsum was placed on the free list, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is correct. 

Mr. COPELAND. While on ground and calcined gypsum the 
duty imposed was $1.40 a ton. 

The reason why gypsum was left on the free list was because 
of the building crisis that was on at that time and the necessity 
of placing all building materials upon the free list, in order that 
building might be accelerated. That time, however, has passed. 
Now, in my judgment, it is time that we levied an additional 
tariff for the protection of the American industry. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, we can not call back yes- 
terday, but we can appreciate to-day, and we ought to be able 
to lift the curtain and look into to-morrow, in dealing with an 
existing condition. I believe that if the facts and conditions 
now existing had existed in 1912 or 1913 and had been called to 
the attention of Congress and to the attention of the then great 
President, the rate would have been at least 25 per cent ad valo- 
rem rather than the 10 per cent, which was the rate fixed in 
that bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was a very radical 
reduction as compared to other rates. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr, President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Maryland? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the figures, about six- 
sevenths of the total gypsum used in the United States is mined 
in the United States and about one-seventh is imported. Are 
those figures correct? 

Mr. SHORTRIDG E. If the Senator from Maryland has the 
figures before him, I presume they are accurate. 

Mr. TYDINGS. The reason I ask the question is that the im- 
portation of gypsum, as well as the mining of gypsum, is 
divided into many classes, and I wanted to ask the question pub- 
licly, to see if my own estimate was substantially that which is 
agreed to here on the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator from Maryland any 
authoritative statement on the subject? If so, he might incor- 
porate it in the RECORD. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
correct in general. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I should like to know if any concern which 
is engaged in mining gypsum in America is losing money? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know of some that are. 

. TYDINGS. How about the industry as a whole. 

. SHORTRIDGE. I think it is by no means prosperous. 

. TYDINGS. Are the plants operating? 

. SHORTRIDGE. Some are operating with a very greatly 
reduced number of employees and others are entirely closed 
or shut down. 

Mr. TYDINGS. How will this increase in the tariff on 
gypsum affect the consumer? 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I have regard to the consumer, of 
course. It may possibly increase the cost to the consumer; but 
that involves the great question of the producer and the con- 
sumer, and there is no class in America that is wholly made 
up of consumers and no class that is wholly made up of 
producers, 

Mr. TYDINGS. A considerable portion of gypsum is used 
on the farms in the shape of fertilizer, is it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I believe so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Therefore, if we increase the cost of gyp- 
sum we will increase the cost of the farmer’s fertilizer. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is quite possible. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I just wanted to get straight in my own 
mind the facts with regard to this industry, and I thank the 
Senator for his very frank and honest answers. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am not embarrassed by the questions 
or the answers I have given to them. I wish to say to the Senator 
from Maryland that, as a rule, as a number of industries in 
America are developed, by competition the prices are held down; 
but if those industries in America be destroyed and we become 
dependent upon the foreigner we have no redress and will pay 
just to the extent of our ability to pay; they will extort from us 
or demand from us just as much as they can induce us to pay. 
Therefore 

Mr. TYDINGS. May I say to the Senator from Califor- 
nia—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will permit me to finish 
the sentence—therefore I believe in developing the American 
industry and becoming independent of the foreign producer, 
thus giving employment to our own people and ultimately pro- 
ducing in quantity a given article at a less price to the con- 
sumer than the consumer would pay for that article if he 
had to lock abroad for it. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator permit me one or two 
more interrogatories? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. TYDINGS. As I understand the situation, gypsum is 
also largely an ingredient of cement, is it not? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think it enters into the manufacture 
of cement. 

Mr. TYDINGS. On yesterday we voted to keep cement on 
the free list. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We never ought to have done so. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I understand the Senator's attitude, but I 
am trying to follow the logie of our various tariff apostles. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I admit the condition is chaotic. 

Mr. TYDINGS. In other words, we voted to keep cement 
on the free list and now, if this amendment shall be adopted, 
we are going to place a tariff on one of the articles that goes 
into the manufacture of cement. I had occasion recently to 
present to the Senate the condition of a concern which for five 
years had been losing money, which for five years had paid no 
dividends; its business was declining, but the Senate did not 
agree, in the interest of taking care of the consumer, with the 
views which were offered in an amendment which would have 
given the business some relief. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What business was that? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The amendment was offered two or three 
days ago. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. What was the article involved? 

Mr. TYDINGS. The article was hats. Now that is the 
situation 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If the Senator will pardon me, as I 
recall, he favored a certain rate of duty on hats, and the 
Senator will remember that I was with him on that propo- 
sition. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I so understand. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. And I always shall be. 

Mr. TYDINGS. What I am trying to bring out now is that 
the Senate was very much interested in the consumer at that 
time. It does seem to me that the facts in the case I then pre- 
sented were stronger than the facts in the case now before the 
Senate, since in the case of gypsum plants are operating and 
in some cases are making money. I want to find out if the rule 
for making tariffs in the Senate is going to be uniform on 
whether or not we are going to yote just the opposite on two 
propositions that come within the same category. 

Mr. BORAH, Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Cali- 
fornia yield to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield. 

Mr. BORAH. I think the Senator from California can answer 
the Senator from Maryland by saying that, so far as he is con- 
cerned, the rule will be uniform. 

Mr. TYDINGS,. I think that is true. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I sometimes think I am almost the 
“last of the Mohegans”; but I vote right down the line for 
protection for every American industry, Wherever it may be 
located, whether in Idaho or in Massachusetts. 

Mr. TYDINGS. There is one thing about the Senator from 
California—we may disagree with him, but no one can attack 
successfully his consistency. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I ought to yield the floor, but this collo- 
quy has been so interesting that I hesitate to do so. However, 
I yield to the Senator from Florida. 

Mr. FLETCHER. If the Senator wishes to yield the floor, I 
will make my statement In my own time. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think I have responded to the respect- 
ful questions which have been put to me, and I yield the floor, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, before the Senator yields 
the floor 

Mr. FLETCHER. If this discussion is going to be prolonged, 
I should like to say a word in my own right. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Senator from New York 
desires the attention of the Senator from California before the 
Senator from California yields the floor. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Very weil. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will permit me, I thought 
that he did not give quite a full answer to the question about 
the profits of gypsum-producing concerns and whether they are 
making money or not. 

The United States Gypsum Co, is making money. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator repeat that 
remark? 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator inquired whether the gypsum 
concerns are making money or not. The United States Gypsum 
Co. is making money. 

Mr. TYDINGS. It is making money? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is an importing company, 
but there are nine other importing companies. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is an importing company, but, besides, in 
fairness to the Gypsum Co., I want to say that they have some 
inland plants. It is about that company which I want to speak, 
if the Senator from California will permit me. In 1928 on gross 
sales of $27,947,000, according to the statement of the United 
States Gypsum Co. to its stockholders, its profits were 
$6,031 635.16. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Six million dollars? 

Mr. COPELAND, Six million dollars on 
$28,000,000, 

This is what I want to point out, 
do so: 


gross sales of 


if the Senator will let me 


Disposition of this net Income has been made as follows: Cash divi- 
dends, $1,703,201.34; stock dividends, $1,383,004; added to surplus, 
$2,960,054.67, 

Expenditures for new plants, additions, and improvement amount to 
$6,187,502.27. Included In the above are mills in Montana and Wyo- 
ming acquired to better serve these markets, and the investment In new 
plants now in the course of construction at Boston, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Alabaster, and Chicago, 


Mr, TYDINGS. Mr. President, will the Senator permit an 
interruption right there? 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Will the Senator tell me what the profits are, 
if any, of some of the local concerns? 

Mr. COPELAND. Here is the answer, right in the same 
report. 
Mr. TYDINGS. From what report is the Senator quoting? 

Mr. COPELAND. This is the report of Mr. Sewell L. Avery, 
president, to the stockholders of the United States Gypsum 
Corporation. 

Mr. TYDINGS. 
domestic concerns? 

Mr. COPELAND. He says: 

Competitive conditions have been of u severity unknown in the Indus- 
try for many years, Starting early in the spring and continuing witb- 
out abatement throughout the year, price declines have been such as to 
severely assall all commodities in all sections. In important sales divi- 
sions and on major commodities the common struggle to retain estab- 
lishment has led manufacturers to sell frequently at prices lower than 
cost. 


What does he say about the profits of the 


They have had to sell at less than their cost of production in 


order to compete with this great concern. Now, this is what is 
going to happen 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


date of that report? 


Mr. President, what is the 
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Mr. COPELAND, February 13, 1929. It relates to the year 
1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does it refer to the fact that 
the domestic industry was affected by the decrease in building 
operations 

Mr. COPELAND. No. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course it was affected by 
that. 

Mr. COPELAND. Undoubtedly it was affected, bu. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But still the Senator has not stated whether 
or not the local concerns were making money. What I want to 
know is, are the gypsum mines in the United States making any 
money; and if so, how much? 

Mr. COP ELAND. Almost the only mines that can be said to 
be making money are those owned by the United States Gypsum 
Co. The independent miners are not making money. Now the 
charge is made—I do not want to make it, because I am very 
fond of Mr. Avery, and I do not want to criticize him or his 
company—that where there is a fine, going concern it is not 
very long before the United States Gypsum Co. is there, and the 
longer this great organization operates the fewer independent 
companies there will be. 

One great concern in my State, at Buffalo, has just gone over, 
has been bought out by this concern; and when they have posses- 
sion of all of them the consumer that we are speaking for so 
loudly and so earnestly to-day will be utterly at the mercy of 
this great combine. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
ator yield? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the statements of 
the Senator from New York are somewhat misleading, though 
not intended to be such. When he speaks of the domestic pro- 
ducers of gypsum, he means various companies organized in this 
country that quarry gypsum—American-owned companies. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is correct. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In addition to that, there is 
the United States Gypsum Co., to which he has referred, which 
is an American company owning mines in Nova Scotia and im- 
porting gypsum to points along the seaboard where it has erected 
plants for the manufacture of gypsum. In addition to that— 
and here is where the Senator’s statements fail to include the 
whole picture—there are eight other Importers of gypsum who 
have plants here where they convert the crude gypsum into 
the finished gypsum for the market. 

So the United States Gypsum Co. is not the only importing 
company. There are eight other importers along the seaboard 
who import gypsum from Canada. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But, as I understand the matter—and, if I 
am wrong, I hope I shall be corrected—there are American con- 
cerns mining gypsum in American mines that are making money, 

Mr. COPELAND. Very few. 

Mr. TYDINGS. But there are such concerns? 

Mr. COPELAND. I think there are a few. 

Mr. TYDINGS. Therefore, if we do put on a tariff, it will 
not be altogether because the American concerns can not make 
a living without this tariff and make the business pay. 

Mr. COPELAND. But the United States Gypsum Co. has a 
very great advantage over the other companies, because it con- 
trols the patents ou these devices which make plaster board, 
and royalties are paid. Some of the profits it has made no 
doubt are due to that. 

Mr. TYDINGS. I want to thank the Senator from New York 
for the information he has given me. My questions were 
directed to bringing out certain points, because I am very much 
interested in seeing if there is any logic about the passage of a 
tariff bill. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, the point has been raised 
by the Senator from New York that there is danger of forming 
a monopoly here, and of one concern getting control of the whole 
industry. It seems to me that would be very much facilitated 
if we should impose a duty of $2 a ton. 

If I understand anything about the history of tariffs, it is 
the high tariff that promotes monopolies; and there would be 
much greater opportunity for these people to control the indus- 
try if this duty were imposed on gypsum. As I understand, the 
price of crude gypsum is about a dollar a ton. I think the 
Senator’s proposal is out of reason when he asks that a duty 
of $2 a ton be fixed on a product that is worth only $1. 

Mr. COPELAND. What does the Senator suggest? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Something a great deal less than that, of 
course. I do not know that I have any particular suggestion 
to make about that, except to comment on the proposal here, 
I have not figured out just what the duty ought to be, if any 
at all; but a duty of $2 a ton on gypsum, crude or crushed, is, 
I think, very extraordinary in maby ways. 


Mr. President, will the Sen- 
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Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator will yield, the Finance 
Committee brought in a duty of $8. I did not disturb that; but 
on that basis I made the $2 rate on crude and crushed gypsum. 
I am perfectly willing to listen to the Senator as to what he 
thinks the amount should be. 

Mr. FLETCHER. As I understand, there are 11 of these im- 
porting companies. They have some 16 plants in the United 
States. These importers are Americans who have mines in 
Canada and Nova Scotia. They mine the rock up there, and 
they crush it. It comes in crushed—partially crushed, anyhow. 
It is ground up, and comes in in small particles. It is to their 
interest to do that because they save freight, and that sort of 
thing; but after it arrives in that crushed state it goes into their 
different plants along the seaboard, and there the gypsum of 
commerce is made. 

The use of the word “crushed” is, in effect, a sort of a new 
classification, Crude gypsum has been on the free list, At one 
time, when these people brought it in in this shape, crushed, it 
was urged that it was partially manufactured, and therefore 
was subject to some duty; but the Treasury ruled against that. 
Putting in the word “crushed” here, of course, imposes this 
duty beyond any question both on the crude, which is the rock, 
and the crushed product, which is partially ground and manu- 
factured, and which is in the condition in which it is used in 
the plants in the United States. 

I think the figures show that about 14 per cent of our con- 
sumption of gypsum is used in fertilizer. We have been hesitat- 
ing very earnestly here about increasing the cost of fertilizer. 
That is another reason why it would seem to me that this pro- 
posed duty of $2 a ton on a material worth about a dollar a 
ton can not be supported. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, if I understand the proposed 
amendment correctly, it seeks to impose a tariff duty that is 
altogether out of proportion to the value of the raw material. 

Ninety per cent of the crude gypsum that is imported into 
this country comes from Nova Scotia and is utilized on the 
Atlantic seaboard. Wighty-five per cent of it is used within 
about 30 miles of the seashore. 

The word “crushed” here should be defined as it is used 
in the trade. The crude gypsum is mined: by large machines, 
sometimes in great lumps. It is reduced to the size of 6 inches 
The 


purely for the purpose of transportation and handling. 
reduction cost is about 2 cents a ton both in Nova Scotia and 
in the United States, and the same machinery is used in each 
case. 

So far as the use of it is concerned, the transportation costs 


furnish a complete tariff. The transportation costs, as stated 
by the distinguished Senator from California, run as high as 
$2.75 per ton for 200 miles. I know what the transportation 
costs are on limestone dust, the material that is used for re- 
moving the acidity from the soil, of Illinois. I own a farm 
within 80 miles of Chicago; and we buy the limestone dust, as 
it is termed, for about 80 cents per ton, and it costs about $1.12 
a ton to move it 75 miles. 

Some time ago we established in one of the penitentiaries of 
our State the machinery to manufacture the limestone dust for 
free distribution ; and we found that it could be distributed only 
within a radius of 75 miles or thereabouts, because of the 
costs of transportation. 

In our State we tried at one time to sell the limestone removed 
from the sanitary district canal and thrown up on the banks, 
and called spoil banks. We tried to sell it for 10 cents a cubic 
yard, and we could not find purchasers. 

The limestone in our State is so located that the farmers 
themselves establish small quarries on their own farms to save 
transportation costs. This duty eould not affect the farmers 
in the least, unless it be a penalty upon them. Limestone dust, 
as I stated, is not only a by-product, but it is practically a 
waste product where the limestone is taken out for road pur- 
poses; and it is sold, as I stated, for less than a dollar a ton. 

So far as the competition is concerned in western New York, 
I understand that the mines are about 400 miles from the sea- 
shore; and if the freight rates there are comparable to those in 
Tilinois and in California, I should take it that the freight 
cost on the railroads would be at least $3 per ton. 

Furthermore, the free importation of the crushed gypsum, 
so called, has not affected, as I understand, the production of 
gypsum in western New York. I have been informed that the 
production increased there from approximately 8,700,000 tons In 
1922 to 5,346,000 tons in 1927. So the existing tariff has not 
impaired in any way the prosperity of the mines in western 
New York. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Illinois yield 
to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. DENEEN. I do, 
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Mr. COPELAND. I know how fair the Senator is, and he 
would not wish to have a wrong impression left with the Sen- 
ate. The fact of the matter is that there is no prosperity in 
western New York. 

Mr. DENEEN. Pardon me; I have made a mistake. It was 
in the United States—3,700,000 tons in 1922 and 5,346,000 tons 
in 1927—throughout the United States. Those are the figures 
submitted to me by men engaged in the trade, 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me give the Senator the figures. The 
production of raw gypsum in the United States, beginning with 
1924, has steadily declined, while the importations in that time 
have practically doubled, 

That is the situation, and the figures are here if the Senator 
is interested. While the importations in 1924 were 519,000 
short tons, in 1928 they amounted to 1,028,000 short tons, From 
year to year, as I have said, the production of raw gypsum in 
the United States has declined. 

Further, lest there might be some misapprehension regarding 
the use of plaster upon the soil,-gypsum plaster is not used to 
overcome acidity. Lime is used to neutralize soil acidity. But 
the limited amount of gypsum plaster—only about 25,000 tons— 
used in the United States is used because of its stimulating 
effect upon plant life, to liberate the food elements from the 
soll in particular plants like the peanut plant, It has a chemical 
value there which is important, But the lime to which the 
Senator has referred at some length is used for a different 
purpose here; that is, to neutralize the acidity in the soil. 

Once more let me assure the Senator that the importations 
of gypsum from outside of our country are increasing by leaps 
and bounds, while there is a steady decline in the production 
from the American mines, and, so far as the mines of my State 
are concerned, half of them are closed and the rest are on the 
way unless we get this tariff. 

Mr. DENEEN. Mr. President, I may state, in reply to the 
statement made by the distinguished Senator from New York, 
that my reference to the use of limestone dust in correcting 
the soil by removing its acidity referred to the protests that 
were read from the limestone industry earlier in the debate. 
Some organizations of those who are producing limestone made 
a complaint here. I know that in our State the limestone dust 
is so cheap that it is negligible. It is the transportation rost 
that imposes the burden, and every effort has been made in bur 
State to reduce the transportation cost. The railroads them- 
selves made a yery great reduction in order to distribute the 
limestone dust to increase the fertility on the farms by removing 
the acid element, but not successfully. 

I state that the product under discussion is a raw material, 
and the mere crushing of it in order that it may be handled 
economically does not change its character, 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I think I believe as strongly in 
the protective-tariff theory as does the learned Senator from 
California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE]. I may differ from him in the 
application of it, but I believe in applying it wherever necessary, 
It seems to me, however, that in this case there is really no 
means of applying the theory so as to furnish protection to 
domestie producers. 

As I understand it, there are no imports of crude gypsum into 
this country except by water. I also understand that there are 
no mines in this country on the seaboard, and that the freight 
rates for hauling the crude material to the seaboard in the 
various sections of our country are practically prohibitory. I 
do not see how we can remedy that situation by a tariff. 

At Seattle there is a small plant which utilizes crude gypsum. 
It must get its supply from Mexico by water. I am informed, 
and I assume my information is correct, that the nearest mine 
is a thousand miles from Seattle. Of course, the rail freight 
rate for the transportation of the crude gypsum to that plant in 
order to manufacture it into the refined material is absolutely 
prohibitory. I do not know of any other plant so located that 
the rail freight rate does not prohibit the transportation of the 
erude material to that point. 

The plants in the interior use the crude gypsum found in 
practically the immediate vicinity, That crude material can 
not be shipped any considerable distance on account of the 
freight rates. Where it is refined—I suppose that is the term 
employed—then, of course, it can be transported to practically 
any section of the country. 

According to the figures given to me, the refined product, even 
of western New York, is shipped into New York City and can be 
sold at a lower price than that which is manufactured along the 
seaboard out of the crude material brought from Nova Scotia, 
because the cost of transportation of the crude material is 
greater than the cost of transportation, proportionately, of the 
refined material. 

Mr. President, it seems to me, for these reasons that this is 
not a case which justifies the application of the principle of 
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protection, and I am going to vote to keep gypsum in the crude 
state on the free list. 

I have a memorandum which has been submitted to me, which 
I ask to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Reoorp, as follows: 

GUNERAL STATEMENT 

Crude gypsum. is used principally for the manufacture of building 
materials, euch as wall plasters, plaster boards, blocks, and tiles. It is 
also used as a fertilizer. A duty on crude gypsum would increase the 
cost of building materiale to the home owner and of fertilizer to the 
farmer. 

There are seven importing companies, operating 12 plants. The com- 
panies on the Atlantic seaboard have their quarries In Nova Scotia 
and New Brunswick, Canada, and the single company on the Pacific 
coast bas its quarries on San Marco Island, Gulf of California. All 
these companies are completely American owned. They have an Invest- 
ment of $35,000,000, and carry on their entire manufacturing operations 
in the United States. They import about 900,000 tons at a value of 
about $1,000,000, which is converted in the United States into manufac- 
tured product at a value of about $10,000,000, 

All gypsum manufacturers own their own deposits of crude material. 
A few western New York manufacturers with thelr plants at their 
mines advocate a tariff on the crude material of a group of American 
manufacturers with their plants on the seaboard and their rock in 
Nova Scotia. No rock Is imported except by these manufacturers for 
thelr own plants, 

There is no gypsum on the seaboard. Mills on the Atlantic coast are 
wholly dependent upon Nova Scotia for crude material. The cost to 
deliver rock from western New York, the nearest deposit, is prohibitive. 
It has never been done. It follows that no tariff could make possible 
the movement of crude gypsum from western New York or any other 
native deposit, 

Western New York can not adequately supply the seaboard markets 
with finished materials because of Its location 400 miles away. No 
native deposit is so located as to economically un this demand. This 
situation compelled the establishment of mills on the Atlantic seaboard 
which, with thelr predecessors, have existed for over 100 years. The 
seaboard mills distribute their products only on the coast. Eighty-five 
per cent of all imported rock is used within 30 miles of the water front. 

The seaboard mills have no cost advantage over western New York. 

In addition to naturally higher costs on the seaboard, 20 per cent 


by welght of material transported is water, which is wholly lost in 


manufacture. The lowest cost of rock at the seaboard mill, including 
depreciation, is $2.69 per ton as compared with $1.59 per ton in western 
New York. The cost of wall plaster ready for shipment is $6.85 on the 
seaboard as compared with $4.41 in western New York. Likewise the 
delivered cost of the finished product in New York City is greater to 
the seaboard producers, $8.05 for the seaboard plant and $7.91 from 
western New York. 

That the business of the inland producer was not affected by duty-free 
rock is demonstrated by the growth, Production increased from 3,700,- 
000 tons in 1922 to 5,846,000 tons in 1927 throughout the United 
States. In western New York it increased from 1,000,000 tons to 
1,675,000 tons, an increase of 41 per cent for the United States as a 
whole, while New York increased 58 per cent. Since 1922 new plants 
have been bullt and the capacities of existing plants have been greatly 
increased, 

The statement that Nova Scotia gypsum will be taken through the 
Great Lakes is not true. There are native deposits in New York State 
near Buffalo, in Ohio near Cleveland, and in Michigan and Iowa. These 
deposits with a short haul supply the Great Lakes region and the Middle 
West, making it impossible for Nova Scotia gypsum, 2,000° miles away, 
to enter. The cost would be prohibitive. 

As to the Pacific coast there Is only one manufacturer using imported 
rock with two small plants at Los Angeles and Seattle. These plants 
have decidedly higher costa than the companies manufacturing from 
mative rock and they sell only in their local markets. Los Angeles 
is served principally by the southern California mills which, with their 
lower costs, control the market, No other native deposit can econom- 
ically supply this market, Seattle is a small mill selling its product 
in the local market. The nearest native deposit Is about 1,000 miles 
away. Over 90 per cent of the imports are on the Atlantic seaboard 
from Canada, 

The statement that the seaboard plants are importing their rock 
partly manufactured is incorrect, The rock is reduced at the quarry 
to approximately 86-inch sizes for the sole purpose of mechanical han- 
dling and convenience In transportation according to modern methods. 
In all quarries, both domestic and foreign, such reduction fs a part of 
the quarrying operation, the actual cost of which is less than 2 cents 
per ton. The Treasury Department found that the material was not 
partly manufactured. All quarries have used the same method since 
about 1920, and the domestic quarries which use the same kind of 
machinery can not claim that the foreign quarry has any advantage in 
its use, 
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It is claimed that the mills In western New York are not operating 
to capacity and that men have been laid off because of importations. 
Plants throughout the country where imported sypsum does not enter 
at all are In the same condition. The seaboard plants are all likewise 
affected. This is due to the falling off of building and the increased 
capacity and not to importations of crude gypsum. 

The mere statement of the proposed tariff shows its purpose—$3 to 
$3.75 per ton on a crude material worth $1 per ton. It is not a tariff 
measure but is Intended to penalize the coast companies. These plants 
would simply be put out of business with the attendant loss of invest- 
ment and employment of American labor. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in effect this debate resolves 
itself very largely into a contest between two groups of Ameri- 
can industries and it is not the ordinary fight between American 
interests and foreign interests Interested in a tariff on any par- 
ticular commodity. 

The history of the tariff on gypsum Is interesting, and a little 
hard to understand. The rate was 50 cents per ton when it was 
first levied, then it was reduced to 30 cents a ton, then to 10 
per cent ad valorem, which was the equivalent of about 15 
cents per ton, and in 1922, in the Fordney-MeCumber Act, raw, 
crude gypsum was put on the free list. 

At the same time the tariff on calcined gypsum was increased 
from 10 per cent ad valorem, which was the equivalent of about 
25 cents a ton, to $1.40, which is the equivalent of in the neigh- 
borhood of 65 per cent to 75 per cent ad valorem. 

Prior to 1922 the United States Gypsum Co., which is the 
party in interest here largely on one side, was active in securing 
a tariff on crude gypsum, because they were using domestic 
gypsum in the manufacture of the finished product, and natu- 
mod did not desire any competition from Nova Scotia or else- 
where. 

In 1922 the United States Gypsum Co. went up to Nova 
Scotia and bought the deposits of gypsum, and then began to 
import gypsum, to be crushed and processed in their own mills 
seattered along the Atlantic seaboard. At the same time, they 
were able to secure the amendment of the tariff law in 1922 so 
as to put this gypsum on the free list. 

We are importing about a million tons of raw gypsum a 
year, on the average, most of which is imported by the United 
States Gypsum Co., and used in their mills along the Atlantic 
seaboard, and about 96 per cent of that importation is used in 
cement. Of course, it goes into various forms of building mate- 
rial, it goes into plaster board, into plaster, into cement, and 
they are making some building blocks of it, so that we have 
this American interest; which owns the foreign deposits on the 
one side, seeking to retain the law placing this article on the 
free list. On the other side, we have the domestic producers of 
gypsum and the domestic producers of lime, who are seeking to 
place a rate of $3 a ton upon gypsum—because $3 per ton on 
the crude gypsum is what they ask, though the Senator from 
New York has introduced an amendment providing for a rate 
of $2 a ton. 

I am quite unable to understand the reason for putting a rate 
of $1.40 per ton on the calcined gypsum at the same time that 
the raw gypsum was put on the free list. There may be some 
explanation of that action, but I have been unable to find it, and 
I will say that in the study of this gypsum problem I have 
found more difficulty in arriving at a conclusion as to what is 
really just and fair than on almost any other item in the tariff 
bill. 

I think it is fair to say that the tariff of $1.40 a ton on 
calcined gypsum amounts to nothing, really, because there is 
practically none of it imported. We mined last year about 
5,000,000 tons of raw gypsum, and sold about 4,000,000 tons of 
calcined gypsum, all of which was processed in the United 
States. 

The raw gypsum imported by the United States Gypsum Co. 
and by the other companies that are engaged in importing is 
all processed in the United States. It is brought in in the 
erude form, is ground into the pulverized article, and then goes 
through a calcining process, and is sold to the trade as caicined 
gypsum. So that there is really no calcined gypsum brought 
into the country, and this tariff of $1.40 seems to me to be 
nothing more than a gesture. I am unable to understand why 
even that gesture was made at the same time the raw product 
was put on the free list. 

The Senator from New York has offered an amendment mak- 
ing the rate $2 a ton, which is the equivalent of about 75 per 
cent ad valorem. The highest rate that was ever placed on 
crude gypsum was 50 cents a ton, and gradually it went down 
from that to 30 cents, and then to 10 per cent, and then it was 
placed on the free list. 

I realize the fear a good many miners of lime products enter- 
tain concerning what they say is the serious competition of 
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this free gypsum, which is brought into this country and is 
ground up and made into a commodity which is added to 
cement, going into the cement industry, giving the cement a 
certain quality which causes it to harden, I think, more rapidly 
than it would otherwise harden. 

So far as the use of imported raw gypsum in the manu- 
facturer of fertilizer is concerned, it is used for that purpose, 
but in small quantities, I think of the total importations of 
about a million tons per year, only about 35,000 tons have 
gone into the manufacture of fertilizer. That fertilizer is used, 
as has been stated here, largely in a section of the country which 
produces peanuts, and also out in the alkali sections of the West 
the injection of gypsum into the soil gives it a certain quality 
which softens it, dissolves the alkali, where there is too much of 
it, and adds to the fertility of the soil and to its moisture. 

In view of these circumstances, in view of the fact that the 
Senator's amendment seems to me to go far beyond what has 
ever been offered heretofore even in the early history of tariff 
making, and in view of the fact that calcined gypsum now bears 
$1.40, which has been raised by the Senate committee to $3 
for no reason so far as I am able to understand, I am going 
to offer a substitute for the amendment offered by the Senator 
from New York providing 75 cents per ton on raw gypsum and 
leaving the rate on calcined gypsum at $1.40, as it is in the 
present law. I do not know whether the Senate wants to put 
any sort of a tariff at all on crude gypsum imported. That is 
a matter upon which the Senate will exercise its own judgment. 
But if it is going to put a tariff on it, it strikes me that the 
Senator's amendment in view of the circumstances is too high. 
I am offering my substitute as a reduction in the figures here- 
tofore named. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I would like to ask the Senator if the 
definition “crushed gypsum" would not apply to importations 
from Nova Scotia and Canada? That is the form in which it 
comes here now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The gypsum is in the form of rock which 
is blasted in the mines by dynamite and comes out in all sorts 
of forms, It comes out in dust and in sizes up to bowlders 
larger than the desks behind which we sit. In order to make 
it convenient to load and unload and ship, there has been 
invented a process by which it is reduced to a size somewhat 
analogous to coal, to lumps ranging 6 or 7 inches in diameter, 
and the Treasury Department has held that that is raw or 
ernde gypsum and that it is not ground. 

Mr. FLETCHER. But that kind of gypsum would not be 
covered by the Senator’s amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; I think it would. 

Mr. FLETCHER. The fact is that crude gypsum is on the 
free list. To what does that refer? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just crude rock and gypsum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Treasury has held that whether it is 
brought here in blocks as large as our desks or has gone through 
one process it is still crude. The Senator from New York is 
undertaking to make this tariff apply to all of the importations 
of that product by use of the language “crude or crushed.” The 
domestic producers are contending that the reduction of the 
size of these bowlders to a convenient size, which enables them 
to load and unload on the cars and boats, is clearly one of the 
processes of manufacturing gypsum, and that therefore it ought 
= to come in free; but the Treasury Department held other- 
wise. 

Mr. FLETCHER. What effect does the Senator think it 
would have if we should impose $2 a ton on crushed gypsum? 
What effect would it have on the United States Gypsum Co., 
who have their mines in Nova Scotia and Canada and bring in 
the crushed gypsum? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the gypsum is very heavy. The 
mills along the Atlantic seaboard claim they can not afford to 
pay the freight rate they would have to pay to bring that gyp- 
sum from the mines in the interior, the nearest of which, it is 
claimed, are about 400 miles from the mills along the Atlantic 
seaboard, which involves a freight rate of $3.50 a ton. There is 
a good deal in the suggestion that on account of this freight rate 
they would not be able to maintain their mills and bring the raw 
product, for instance, 400 miles at $3.50 per ton, and be able to 
continue their operations on the Atlantic seaboard. Of course, 
if they can not do that the result would be that they would have 
to shut down their mills along the Atlantic seaboard. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Would $2 a ton close them down? Would 
that be a prohibitive duty, or could they pay $2 a ton and the 
water rate and still live? 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The whole trouble is in the question of 
transportation. If there were mines along the Atlantic seaboard 
contiguous to the mills that have been established there, there 
would be practically no difference in the cost of producing gyp- 
sum at the mine in the United States on the seaboard and lay- 
ing the same gypsum down at the mill by boat. The real trouble 
is the long and expensive haul on gypsum into the interior. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, That is the difficulty with 
the Senator’s amendment. He provides a differential of only 
75 cents per ton. The Senator from New York wants to equal- 
ize the difference in the rail freight rate and the ocean freight 
rate. It does not seem tome your amendment would be of any 
benefit to the domestic industry. If the desideratum is to get 
recompense for the extra freight haul from Buffalo to New 
York, the amendment of the Seantor from New York is more 
appropriate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator's amendment does not equalize 
that difference. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It does almost. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The difference is $3.50 a ton. His amend- 
ment provides $2 a ton. The whole thing revolves around 
whether we are justifled in attempting to equalize the differ- 
ence in the cost of freight from the mines in the interior in 
order to protect these mines against a freight rate which prob- 
ably they can not meet. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But the Senator stated that 
was the only issue here. He said the cost of production in New 
York City is exactly the same as the cost of production in Buf- 
falo. The difference is in the freight haul, and yet the Sena- 
tor offers an amendment that will only to a small degree offset 
that disadvantage to the domestic producer of gypsum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the circumstances I do not think 
we could afford to undertake to equalize the entire difference. 
I am assuming that if there were mines in New York City 
where these mills are located, the cost would be practically the 
same as for the imported article. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Then what the Senator is 
doing is really not to give any substantial benefit to the do- 
mestie producer, but to put upon the consumer an increased 
price for gypsum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, that can be figured out in any 
way that suits the mathematical tendencies of any Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not know how the 75 cents per ton sug- 
gested by the Senator would work out if we are going to take 
into consideration the western coast. We must remember that 
there they have the cheapest labor in the world in Mexico and 
they have the water freight rates to the docks in San Fran- 
cisco and Los Angeles. There is where the shoe will pinch in 
the West. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In Lower California, Mexico, where the 
raw gypsum is produced, they do have cheap labor. I should 
like to ask the Senator whether any of that cheap labor is im- 
ported into California and used in the mills there which process 
the gypsum? 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not informed on that subject. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I was thinking of is that if we are 
going to make a change at all, it ought to be at least $1. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘That is an increase of almost 100 per cent. 
In view of, the fact that heretofore there has never been a 
higher rate than 50 cents a ton, if we are to double that rate 
it would require considerable explanation. I realize that the 
producers of gypsum and of lime in the interior, with which this 
gypsum comes in competition, make out with some plausibility 
a case in behalf of some sort of a tariff. So far as the amount 
of gypsum used in fertilizer is concerned in the country gener- 
ally, it is infinitesimal compared with the total amount of our 
domestic production, and even the imports. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. When I first took the floor to-day I sug- 
gested the insertion in the first line of the words “crude, 
crushed.” These other things, as the Senator has pointed out so 
well, are not coming into the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Here is one trouble I anticipate about the 
Senator’s amendment. The use of the word “crushed” may 
make it necessary for the Treasury Department to render an- 
other decision as to the difference between crushed and ground. 
Therefore I doubt whether it is really necessary to use the 
word “crushed.” 
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Mr. COPELAND. If we add in parenthesis the words pri- 
mary operation,” then it would mean that it would simply go 
through the one process. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the fact that the Treasury has 
already settled it by deciding that gypsum that comes in after 
the primary process is crude, it strikes me that the word 
“crushed” is not necessary. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then the Recorp would show that what- 
ever action we take with reference to the word “crude” is on 
the basis of the Treasury Department's decision? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Treasury would not change its 
decision in regard to the matter, That clears it up. 

Mr, COPELAND. That would be the intention of the Senate 
now? 

Mr. BARKLBY. Les; I think so. If we put in another word 
capable of two or three different interpretations, it may make it 
necessary for the Treasury to render another decision as to what 
is “crushed and what is ground.“ 

Mr. COPELAND, But let us have it understood in the REO- 
orp that when we discussed this matter what we meant by 
“erude” is the primary crushing or treatment of the rock as 
dealt with by the Treasury decision. That is what the Senator 
from Utah means, is it not? 

Mr. SMOOT, Yes; and that is what the language means. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is what the Senator from Kentucky 
means? 

Mr, BARKLEY. 
the language. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then it would read, “plaster rock or gyp- 
sum, crude, ground, or calcined.” On that basis would not the 
Senator be willing to leave the language of the House as 
reported? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It certainly ought not to be $3 and I have 
been unable to understand why there is really any need for a 
tariff on calcined gypsum because none of it comes in here. 

Mr. SMOOT, I rather think that under the decision that 
has been rendered they would be able to bring in the calcined 
gypsum, 

Mr. BARKLBDY. 1 think if we took the $1.40 off, they might 
establish their mills in Canada and bring it in as calcined, so 
I have no objection to leaving the duty at $1.40, which I think 
is sufficient, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. If we put on the duty of $1.40 as now contem- 
plated—— 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is already on. 

Mr. SMITH. If we approve that rate, it means, on account of 
the nature of this commodity and its universal appearance 
throughout the country, that whatever we add to it for the 
advantage of the coastal people will penalize every other section 
of the country where this product comes in competition and 
where it can be shipped a short distance for the benefit of the 
people. In order to protect a few on the coast it is proposed to 
burden the whole of continental United States with an addi- 
tional price that is not justified under the circumstances at all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that, of course, 
any tariff on any article adds to the cost of the article to the 
ultimate consumer, according to our theory. I think as a gen- 
eral proposition that the Senator’s statement is correct. This 
article, by reason of its weight, scarcely leaves the shore line 
of the United States when imported. It does no doubt increase 
the cost of the material along the Atlantic coast. 

Mr. SMITH. And will increase it in the interior. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a sort of twilight zone which it is 
difficult to define by geographic delineation, but in so far as the 
importation of the calcined gypsum would penetrate the interior 
and in so far as the $1.40 duty would be effective, it would be 
of course; but it might be said that out in the Middle West in 
the Mississippi Valley it is so far from the coast that it would 
have little or no effect. 

Mr. SMITH. The Senator knows there will be no twilight 
zone about it. The minute we impose a duty on this article 
every miner and manufacturer of it will avail himself of the 
situation and raise his price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The suggestion I have been offering has 
been in favor of the $1.40 rate, as against the $3 rate reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that. 

Mr, BARKLEY. I said in the outset that I was unable to 
understand why $1.40 was put on originally in the act of 1922. 

Mr. SMITH, For the very purpose of boosting the price of 
the material. 


Yes. I think that is the clear meaning of 
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Mr. BARKLEY. It has really had little effect, because all 
this gypsum has been coming in free of duty and has been 
processed in the United States, 

Mr. SMITH. I understand that. Because these people can 
take advantage of the cheap water rate and insure along the 
coast a certain equality with the people who are near the mines, 
why deny them that and penalize all America in order to take 
care of a few who, by virtue of the foreign article, can be put 
on an equality with those in the interior who are near gypsum 
mines? In other words, we shall blanket all America and penal- 
ize all of the people in order to benefit a few who artificially 
put themselves in a position where they can not compete? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield the floor? : 

Mr. JOHNSON. I thought the Senator from Kentucky had 
finished. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have finished. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from California. 

THE BOULDER DAM 


Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, pardon me for a digression, 
but it will take only a moment. 

Earlier in the week the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris] 
made some remarks concerning the opinion rendered by Solici- 
tor Finney to the Secretary of the Interior relative to the allo- 
cation of power under the Boulder Dam law. When the Sen- 
ator from Nebraska had finished his remarks, very briefly a 
few words were said by myself. I have in my hand what pur- 
ports to be an interview in the Los Angeles Times with the 
Secretary of the Interior. I would not, Mr. President, ordi- 
narily quote the Los Angeles Times, for its editorial utterance 
or its comment is prima facie evidence of the contrary; but in 
this instance, because the Los Angeles Times is presumed to 
be the mouthpiece of the administration in southern California 
and the enthusiastic broadcaster of the Power Trust, I will 
read what it says in this regard: 


To a Times representative he— 
That is, the Secretary of the Interlor— 


said that the recent ruling by Solicitor E. C. Finney of the Interior 
Department anent Boulder Dam power development, which ruling 
Senator Jomnson and Senator Norris, of Nebraska, attacked, was not 
intended as mandatory on the Secretary but merely indicated the pro- 
cedure be could take if he so desired. 


Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We usually have no difficulty 
in hearing the Senator from California on this side of the Cham- 
ber. Will he, please, raise his voice? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senate will be in order so 
that the Senator from California may be heard. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, We on this side of the 
Chamber have not heard a word of what the Senator from 
California has said. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Does the Senator from Massachusetts wish 
me to begin at the beginning of the article? It is very brief. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I should like to have the 
Senator do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON. 


I will comply with the Senator’s request. I 
hope the Senator heard my reference to the article which was 
published in the Los Angeles Times. 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. JOHNSON. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I dislike to have the Senator repeat what he 
said, but since he bas made the suggestion to the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Warsa] In reference to reading again the 
article from the Los Angeles Times, I also desire to say that 
I was unable to hear his statement. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, what I said was that ordi- 
narily I would not quote or read any article from the Los 
Angeles Times. Any editorial utterance or any comment of the 
Los Angeles Times is prima facie evidence of the contrary, but 
the Los Angeles Times is supposed to be the mouthpiece in 
southern California of the administration and the enthusiastic 
broadcaster of the Power Trust. So, under these circumstances 
I feel justified in reading what the Times reports as the views 
of the Secretary of the Interior: 

To the Times representative he said that the recent ruling by 
Solicitor E. C. Finney, gf the Interior Department anent Boulder Dam 
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power development, which ruling Senator Jounson and Senator Norris, 
of Nebraska, attacked, was not intended as mandatory on the Secretary 
but merely indicated the procedure he could take if he so desired. These 
Senators, according to a report from Washington, in effect assert the 
ruling destroys the priority rights of the cities, States, and municipalities 
in connection with the power development at the dam and that thereby 
private corporations can obtain this power if in selling it they give 
priority to municipalities and States. Secretary Wilbur’s manner of 
dismissing the attack indicated his stand that it is entirely baseless. 


It is a very great pleasure, Mr. President, for me thus to have 
the assurance that there was no justification for the fear ex- 
pressed by the Senator from Nebraska and myself, and no cause 
for alarm. I am very glad, indeed, that the learned and able 
Secretary of the Interior does not consider the opinion manda- 
tory, and I am more delighted at the implication of what he 
says, that he will not and does not consider it at all. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a very able communication from 
Hon. Pame D. Swine, Representative in Congress from Cali- 
fornia, to the Secretary of the Interior, in answer to the opinion 
of Solicitor Finney. It not only answers the opinion, I believe, 
but it utterly demolishes it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the communica- 
tion will be printed in the RECORD. 

The communication referred to is as follows: 


My Dran Mr. Srenzranx: The views expressed by your solicitor in 
his opinion to you of January 6, 1930, which you have been good enough 
to send me, on the question of preference rights of municipalities as 
granted by the Boulder Dam act are so far-reaching in their effect and 
so at variance with my own interpretation of that act that I respect- 
fully take this opportunity of presenting a contrary view for your 
consideration. 

The general effect of the solleitor's answers to certain of your ques- 
tions, particularly 1, 2, 8, and 9, abrogates and eliminates the prefer- 
ence rights of municipalities accorded them under the Federal water 
power act and the Boulder Dam act, and substitutes in place thereof 
“the broadest possible discretion,” to use the language of the solicitor, 
in the commission and the Secretary, because a thing that is a matter 
of discretion ceases to be a matter of right. 

It seems to me that you asked your advisor in what direction to 
travel to reach your goal and he has answered: “In any direction you 
choose to proceed.” If Congress has enacted such a law, it has treated 
you unfairly by placing you on a sea of doubts and uncertainties with- 
out a compass to guide your course. Such, however, is not the case, as 
I believe I can prove for your satisfaction. 


CONGRESS IN CONSIDERING FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT DELIBERATELY 
REJECTED PROPOSAL TO LEAVE MUNICIPAL PREFERENCES A MATTER OF 
DISCRETION AND EXPRESSLY MADE THEM A MATTER OF RIGHTS 


Since the Boulder Dam act adopted “the policy expressed in the 
Federal water power act as to conflicting applications” it becomes 
necessary to first correctly interpret the meaning of that act in order 
to answer the questions before us. 

The intention of Congress in using the language found in section 7 
of the Federal water power act is clearly disclosed by referring to the 
debate. 

S. 1419 had already passed the Senate and was being considered in 
the House. The CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-fifth Congress, second 
session, page 9775, reads as follows: 

“The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

„Se. 7. That in issuing preliminary permits of licenses hereunder 
the commission may in its discretion give preference to applications 
therefor by States and municipalities provided the plans for the same 
are deemed by the commission to be best adapted to conserve and utilize 
in the public interest the navigation and water resources of the region; 
and as between other applicants, the commission may likewise give pref- 
ernce to the applicant the pian of which it finds and determines are best 
adapted to develop, conserve, and utilize in the public interest the navi- 
gation and water resources of the region. * . 

“Mr. Doremus. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amendment, 

“The Clerk read as follows: 

% Page 33, line 11, after the word “commission,” strike out the 
words “may in its discretion” and insert in lieu thereof the word 
“shall”; in line 14, after the word “ commission,” strike out the words 
“to be best“ and insert the words “as well“; in line 16, after the 
word “region,” insert “as the plans of other applicants.” >” 

THE HOUSE BY AMENDMENT ELIMINATED THB “ DISCRETION” AND FIXED 
THE PREFERENCE OF MUNICIPALITIES AS A MATTER OF RIGHT 

Here the House was clearly and definitely presented with the choice 
of two alternatives, the first leaving the question of preference of 
municipalities a matter of discretion and the second making it man- 
datory on the commission to recognize these preferences as rights. 
Judge Finney declares that the first alternative is the law that Con- 
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gress enacted; but in this he is mistaken, as the proceedings will show 
on pages 9804 and 9805: 

“Mr. DoreEmMuS. Mr. Chairman, section 7 as it is now written would 
place States and municipalities at a disadvantage in the event they 
desire to file applications under this bill. It would require them to 
show to the commission that the plans they submitted were better 
than those submitted by private applicants. The effect would be to 
work a discrimination against States and municipalities that desire to 
compete with private applicants for the privileges extended under 
this act. The sole purpose of this amendment is to place States, 
municipalities, and other political subdivisions upon equality with pri- 
vate applicants; hence the amendment. 

“Mr, WALSH, Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

“Mr. DOREMUS. Yes. 

“Mr. WALSH, Of course, the effect of the gentleman’s amendment 
will still leaye it optional or discretionary with the commission as to 
whether this preference shall be given? 

Mr. Doremus, No; I think the gentleman is mistaken about that, 
because it makes it mandatory upon the commission to grant the license 
to the State or municipality, if the plans submitted by it are, in the 
judgment of the commission, as good as those submitted by the private 
applicant. * * * 

“It would only operate against the private applicant in the event 
that the State or the municipality also desired to apply, and in a 
situation of that kind I am clearly convinced that the preference should 
be given to the State or the municipality. * * * 

“The Clerk read as follows: ‘ Page 83, line 11, strike out the words 
“may in its discretion” and insert in lieu thereof the word “ shall,” 
and in line 14 strike out the words “to be best” * .“ 

The question was taken, and the amendment was agreed to.“ 

The House then and there struck out Of the law the policy contended 
for by Judge Finney and put in the policy I am now asking to have 
recognized, 

This is not only my interpretation of the action of the House, but 
was also the interpretation of Hon. BURTON FRENCH, then, as now, a 
distinguished Member of that body. 

Mr. Fnnxcn had previously addressed the House under general de- 
bate, and on page 9316 had said: 

“I shall print with my remarks the amendments I have referred to 
and that I propose to offer * * * 

“* Fourth, That the commission shall give preference to applications 
for permits to States or municipalities rather than to permit the com- 
mission to do so in its discretion.’ ” 

After the House adopted the Doremus amendment, 
said: 

“Mr. Chairman, the amendment of the gentleman from Michigan is 
substantially the amendment that I indicated some days ago I was going 
to offer to this paragraph. I have supported the amendment of the 
gentleman from Michigan instead of offering one of my own,” 

Mr. FrencH therefore was of the opinion that the House by the rejec- 
tion of the Senate language and by the adoption of the Doremus amend- 
ment had granted a preference right to municipalities and taken away 
from the commission the discretion to deny them that right. 


THE SENATE CONCURRED IN THD HOUSE AMENDMENT 


When the bill as amended was returned to the Senate the House 
changes in section 7 were recognized as taking away from the commis- 
sion its discretion to refuse municipalities a preference. Senator WALSH, 
in volume 56, part 11, of the Sixty-fifth CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, second 
session, page 10639, reported as follows: 

“The House bill provides—I read from page 33—as follows: 

“Spe. 7. That in issuing preliminary permits or licenses hereunder 
the commission shall give preference to applications therefor by States 
and municipalities, provided the plans for the same are deemed by the 
commission adapted to conserve and utilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region.’ 

“The bill further provides that whenever one makes an application 
for a franchise under its provisions he must for a perlod of eight weeks 
advertise the fact in some paper printed in the county in which the 
development is to take place. When one has thus made his application 
and has advertised, if a municipality itself desires to develop that power 
it may come in and apply to do so, and its application must be given 
preference over the application of the private party or corporation. So 
every opportunity is given under the bill for municipal development if 
the municipalities will develop; but we object to any scheme or pian 
which will keep these power sites idle until the municipalities may 
prepare at some time in the remote future to develop them.. + 

“The Senator from Idaho complained about the provision in this bill 
under which, he sald, a discretion was left with the commission as to 
whether or not they would give preference to the municipality. Mr, 
President, the only discretion given to the commission under the provi- 
sions of the House bill is that they must give the preference to the 
municipality, provided their plans contemplate the development to the 
extent to which the site is capable of being developed; in other words, 
if a municipality desired to make a development of, we will say, only 
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5.000 horsepower in the case of a site that was capable of developing 
50,000 horsepower and there were private parties or a public-utility 
corporation desirous of getting a permit to develop the entire 50,000 
horsepower, then the preference to the municipality would not obtain; 
in other words, the idea is to have these power sites developed to their 
full capacity. If a municipality undertakes to develop or decided to 
develop a power site to its full capacity, it has the preference under 
this proposed law.“ 

No one in the Senate challenged this clear and definite statement as 
to what the bill then pending before them meant, and since it was in 
harmony with the debate of the House, it must be fissured to be a correct 
interpretation, 

THE PREFERENCE PROVISION WAS NOT CHANGED AS TO PURPOSE OR INTENT 
BY THE CONFERERS 


In conference some small changes were made in section 7. The fact 
that these changes were not intended to change the purport or meaning 
of the section is definitely set forth in the statement of the managers 
on the part of the House found in CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-fifth 
Congress, third session, page 4635, as follows: 

“The next amendment is in section 7. The word * hereunder,’ which 
occurs after the word ‘licenses,’ is transposed and placed after the 
word ‘ permits,’ and after the word ‘licenses’ the words ‘where no 
preliminary permit has been issued’ are inserted; and in the same 
paragraph, after the word ‘commission,’ the words ‘ equally well’ are 
inserted, Your committee thought that the changes were in the interest 
of clarity.” 

The manager's statement that the changes were made “in the inter- 
est of clarity“ means that no changes of purpose or meaning in the 
law had been made. 


SIXTY-SIXTH CONGRESS ADDED FURTHER PROVISION TO MAKE CERTAIN 
MUNICIPAL PREFERENCE RIGHTS 


The bill as perfected during the Sixty-fifth Congress is substantially 
the bill that was enacted into law by the Sixty-fifth Congress, with 
rather brief debate, as the controversial points had nearly all been 
threshed out in the preceding Congress. However, as if, on reflection, 
it desired to make certain beyond all question the preference rights of 
municipalities, the Sixty-sixth Congress added an important amend- 
ment to section 7 when it inserted and added after the language 


“Provided the plans for the same are deemed by the commission 
equally well adapted“ and the following: 
Or shall within a reasonable time, to be fixed by the commission, 


be made equally well adapted.” 

The importance of this amendment can not be overemphasized to 
show the intentlon—yes, the determination—of Congress to prevent 
future members of the Federal Water Power Commission who might 
have ideas on the subject different from Congress regarding the public 
policies in the development of our hydroelectric-power resources from 
having an excuse to refuse cities their preference rights. ‘Theretofore 
the only vestige of discretion left in the commission in the matter of 
a conflict between the municipalities and private power corporations 
was that the city’s plan should be “ equally well adapted to conserve 
and utilize In the public interest the navigation and water resources of 
the region.” This language was repeatedly explained on the floor of 
the Senate and the House to mean the full development and utiliza- 
tion of the power possibilities at the site on the river, 

Now, just visunlize the new situation as created by the adoption of 
this amendment. Applications, we will assume, have been filed for a 
desirable water-power site, one by a city and one by a private corpora- 
tion, Under the law the sole and only chance the corporation would 
have of getting the site would be by showing that its plans were better 
adapted to conserve and utilize in the public interest, the navigation, 
and water resources of the region; and let us suppose the commission 
so finds, What then? The municipality after secing the plans of the 
private power corporation and after learning from the commission 
wherein it deems the corporation's plans superior, is given the express 
right by law to modify Its plans to embody the superior features of the 
corporation's plans of development or to adopt in Its entirety the plan 
worked up and proposed by the corporation. 

This right, vested in the municipality, of course, closed the door to 
any possible remaining chance to defeat the preference right for public 
development over private development, because, of course, if the city 
could adopt the corporation's plans there could not then arise any 
question but that the two plans were equally well sulted because the 
two plans would then be identical. 

Representative Sinnott, of Oregon, at page 2037 of the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp of the Sixty-sixtb Congress, first session, offered the amendment 
aud said: 

“It Is provided that a preference right shall be given to States and 
municipalities provided the plans for the same are deemed by the com- 
mission equally well adapted to conserve and utilize in the public in- 
terest the navigation and water resources of the region. The object of 
my amendment is to enable the municipality to modify or amend its 
application provided its application, first fled, is not equally well 
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adapted to developing the water resources as the application filed by 
some other individual or corporation. I do not want to sce a munici- 
pality foreclosed and concluded in case its plan is not as good as some 
other plan. I think that if the municipality is willing to amend or 
modify the plan first filed by it and make the plan as good as the other 
plan filed, that it should have that opportunity to modify and amend its 
plan and make it as good and as efficient as any other plan filed.” 

The Sinnott amendment was adopted. 

Thereafter, on page 2040, Mr. Sims, who, I believe, was in charge 
of the bill on the floor, made this statement: 

“These things were well studied in the committee, as the gentleman 
knows, and our intention was in every case to give the State or 
municipality preference for a permit and licenses.” (Italics mine.) 


ORDER OF PRIORITIES IS DEFINITELY FIXED BY THE FEDERAL WATER POWER 
ACT GIVING CITIES PREFERENCE OVER PRIVATE POWER CORPORATIONS 


To summarize, the Federal water power act provided preference 
rights in the disposal of water-power sites and established the order of 
such preferences as follows: 

First. To the United States, representing the whole people (sec- 
tion 4d). 

Second. To the States or municipalities representing a part of the 
people; section 4e requiring notice to States and municipalities likely 
to be interested upon the application of a private party, and section 7 
giving States and municipalities a preference over the private party in 
case of conflicting applications, 

Third. If the site is not desired by the United States Government nor 
by any State or municipality, then to any private citizen of the United 
States, association of such citizens, or domestic corporation, in the 
order of their ability to make the best use of the water resources 
(section 7). 


“PUBLIC INTEREST" USED IN BOULDER DAM ACT DOES NOT SUBORDINATE 
PREFERENCE RIGHTS OF MUNICIPALITIRS—FINANCIAL RETURNS TO GOV- 
ERNMENT NOT HERE INVOLVED 
Having, therefore, found that the clear intent and meaning of the 

Federal water power act Is to give States and municipalities a preference 

right over and above all others save and except only the United States, 

it remains to be ascertained whether this policy when adopted and 
embodied in the Boulder Dam act has been in any particular modified or 
restricted, 

The pertinent language is: 

“In case of conflicting application, if any, such conflicts shall be 
resolved by the said Secretary, after hearing, with due regard to the 
public interest and in conformity with the policy expressed In the Fed- 
eral water power act, etc,” 

The solicitor asserts that the language “with due regard to the 
public interest“ constitutes “a check upon the preference mentioned“ 
and that “all preferences are subordinate to this public interest,” which 
public interest he proceeds to interpret as “ primarily, the Government's 
responsibility, financial and otherwise, to all the people of the United 
States“ to secure “repayment of money provided by taxes,“ etc., and 
that, therefore, public interest“ means that the Secretary must sub- 
ordinate” municipal preferences to the consideration of soundness of 
the contracts, enforceability, legal capacity, ete. 

Mr, Secretary, of course the contraets must be sound and enforceable, 
and, of course, the applicant must have legal capacity and financial 
ability to pay, and the reason is that Congress had expressly so provided 
in clear and definite language in prior sections of the act. 

It is declared in section 4b: “ Before any money ig appropriated, the 
Secretary of the Interior shall make provisions for revenues by con- 
tract * * adequate In his judgment * + to insure * + >» 
repayment * * è of all amounts advanced” and again in section 
5c: “ Contracts shall be made with responsible applicants.” 

This was the language chosen and relied on by Congress to protect 
the Public Treasury. It is ample and sufficient. There is no occasion 
to look for or seek an implied meaning in the words “public interest“ 
dependent wholly upon interpretation, and a rather far-fetched inter- 
pretation at that. 

REQUIREMENT OF “DUE REGARD TO PUBLIC INTEREST” WAS INSERTED AS 
ADDITIONAL SAFEGUARD FOR PREFERENCE RIGHTS OF PUBLIC AGENCIES 


If the solicitor’s opinion is accepted that the words due regard to 
public interest” must be construed as a check or impairment upon 
the preference rights given municipalities by the Federal water power 
act, then indeed a strange irony of fate has here played Its part, be- 
cause by this contention the municipalities are to be grievously injured 
by a weapon forged by them as an ald for the defense of their rights. 

As one of the authors of the bill, I know that this language was 
added for the express purpose of fortifying the municipalities in the 
enjoyment of the rights accorded them under the water power act. 
The Swing-Johuson bill was framed by its authors in close cooperation 
with the representatives of the southwest cities, which expected to 
benefit by its enactment. These municipalities were the principal sup- 
porters of the legislation. The private power corporations were vig- 
orous and outspoken opponents of the legislation. Between the two 
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the battle line was drawn, The words “ public interest“ were used in 
the Boulder Dam act in the sense and were intended to mean exactly 
the opposite of “ private interest.” 

By public interest“ the Congress meant the same thing that Sena- 
tor Lenroot was talking about when he was discussing the Federal 
water power bill before the Senate (66th Cong., 2d sess., p. 1042). He 
said: 

“I am only making some general objections to the amendments that 
have been proposed by the Senate committee, which have changed the 
bili from a bill in the public interest to a bill that is clearly against 
public interest and in the interest of private capital, irrespective of the 
public interest.” (Italics mine.) 

Congress meant and intended, and by the language in question de- 
clared, that whenever possible the public—that is, the people—should 
get the benefit of the development of this great public resource (the 
Boulder Dam) through their own—that is, public agencies, direct and 
at cost from their own Government, without the necessity of paying 
a commission to a go-between—thbat is, profits to a private power cor- 
poration. 

The rather strained effort of the solicitor to introduce the foreign 
factor of finance in the Interpretation of “ public interest” to check” 
and “ subordinate” the preference rights of the municipalities was not 
contemplated or intended by Congress and must not be countenanced. 
The requirement of sound business contract, I have already pointed out, 
must be met by all applicants before the provision for the consideration 
of conflicting applications can arise. Therefore, the converse of the 
solicitor’s answer must be true, that the Secretary must award the con- 
tracts in accordance with the preferences declared in the Federal water 
power act when two or more bidders offer contracts which are legal and 
enforceable, 8 
SECRETARY NOT AUTHORIZED TO RESTRICT PREFERENCE RIGHTS OF MUNICI- 

PALITIES TO CITY LIMITS—CONGRESS REJECTED THAT POLICY—MONO 

POWER VERSUS LOS ANGELES NOT IN POINT 


The answer to question 4 seems to disclose a further attempt to 
restrict and Umit the preference rights of municipalities in denying any 
preference as to power to be sold outside the city limits. The reason 
for the limitation on the preference rights of States to Boulder Dam 
power is obvious; i. e., because the Boulder Dam act in express and une- 
quivocal terms lays that limitation upon the States. The very fact that 
no such corresponding restriction was expressed in the act as against 
municipalities of itself should show that a different rule was to apply 
to them audi that no such restriction was intended against cities. 


There is no language to be found in the Federal water power act, or 
any other Federal statute which in anywise limits the municipality to 


serving the territory within its own boundaries. On the contrary, Con- 
gress passed upon the matter and passed adversely to the contention of 
the solicitor. 

At the time of the enactment of the present Federal water power act 
it was proposed to embody in the law the very policy now contended 
for. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, 
on page 2039, the following proceedings are recorded : 

Mr. MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. Mr. Chairman, I have an amendment. 

“The CHAIRMAN., The gentleman from Michigan, a member of the com- 
mittee, offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

„Amendment by Mr. MeL auen of Michigan: Page 13, line 13, 
after the word “ municipalities" insert the following: To the extent 
such power is to be used by such States or municipalities for State or 
municipal purposes.“ 

“Mr, MCLAUGHLIN of Michigan. I believe that States and municipall- 
ties should have the authority and should be given the preference to de- 
velop water power for their own use, but I do not believe that they should 
be permitted to develop water power for the purpose of going into the 
business of selling power, to engage in commercial propositions. I do not 
believe in States or municipalities developing these powers except for their 
own use. I do not believe they ought to be permitted to go into the 
business of developing water power for sale, and in order to prevent 
that, in order to hold them down so that they will develop only for their 
own uses, it is necessary to adopt my amendment. 

“Mr. Sims. Mr. Chairman, I rise to oppose the motion most seriously 
and in the public interest. 

“The gentleman’s amendment would prevent a city or town from apply- 
ing for a license and developing water power unless the city at the time 
it applied for it had need, for purely municipal purposes, for the whole 
amount of power to be developed. All cities are growing. Suppose 
there is a city that has a population of 100,000 but, like all other cities, 
it wants to have a population of 1,000,000. There is a water-power site 
within reach of the city of 100,000 population, and it will produce 
power fully developed for a city of 200,000. Now the gentleman's 
amendment would prevent that city from receiving a permit or making 
application—would prevent it from having an opportunity to develop 
the site—unless it can use the whole output for immediate municipal 
purposes. All of these amendments, whether so intended or not, are 
playing into the hands of the Water Power Trust. 
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“The CHAIRMAN, The question is on the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Michigan. 

“The question was taken and the amendment was rejected.” 

It would, of course; be executive usurpation to draft into a law by 
interpretation a policy that Congress had deliberately declared should be 
no part of that law. 

This is a matter which must be left for determination under the laws 
of the State. If the State law authorizes a municipality to serve a 
territory outside its boundaries, such statute constitutes an election by 
the duly constituted auhority governing the territory in question as to 
the agency by which that territory may be served. It would not be 
proper for the Federal Power Commission, or for the Secretary merely 
by their own executive regulation to make a condition which would 
deprive the municipality of serving a territory which it is by State law 
authorized to serve. The State of California, by law, permits a munici- 
pality to serve territory beyond the municipality's boundaries, To say 
that the municipality shall not enter such field is to override the State 
law granting municipal authority. 

The case of the Mono Power Co. against Los Angeles, cited by the 
solicitor, is not in point. There the water resources sought to be 
acquired by the city of Los Angeles had already become the vested 
property of a private power corporation and were at the time being 
applied to the service of other municipalities and communities. Here 
the United States Government proposes to dispose of new property 
which property has never yet been applied to any public use. The 
question of vested property rights and rights based upon prior public 
use for other municipalities can not possibly arise with reference to 
the Boulder Dam power, and therefore the rule laid down in the Mono 
Power Co, case can not be applied here. 


PREFERENCE RIGHTS NOT LIMITED TO CITINS ALREADY POSSESSING 
ESTABLISHED PUBLICLY OWNED POWER SYSTEMS 


Before closing with question 4, I can not pass over a further limitation 
that is suggested, at least by inference, in the solicitor's answer. He 
says: 

“When a body of citizens organized as a municipality or State indi- 
cates, by establishment of a publicly owned system, their preference to 
buy power from themselves for use in the State or city, as against buy- 
ing it from a public utility owned by others, it is clear that the * public 
interest’ should sanction that choice.” 

I can not belleve that the solicitor intended to imply that preference 
rights to municipalities were dependent upon or conditioned on said 
municipalities having an already established publicly owned power sys- 
tem, There can be found nowhere in any law, Federal or State, any 
proviso that warrants or justifies a distinction between cities already 
engaged in the power business and those that do not yet own such a 
distributing system but who have declared their intention of entering 
upon such activity. It was to forestall any such contention that Con- 
gress wrote into the Boulder Dam act the proviso in section 5c: 

“That no application of a State or a political subdivision shall be de- 
nied or another application in conflict therewith be granted on the 
ground that the bond issue of such State or political subdivision neces- 
sary to enable the applicant to utilize * * the electrical energy 
applied for, has not been authorized or marketed.” 

This language certainly is intended to and does protect the preference 
rights of cities who want to distribute their own power but have not yet 
acquired a distributing system. 


SINCE FEDERAL GOVERNMENT ITSELF WILL PLAN AND BUILD WORKS AT 
BOULDER DAM TO CONSERVE AND UTILIZE THE NAVIGATION AND WATER 
RESOURCES OF REGION, NO QUESTION OF COMPARISON OF PLANS CAN 
ARISE UNDER FEDERAL WATER POWER ACT 


There remains the question of the scope of the discretion of the Secre- 
tary to reject an application or accept another in preference thereto, 
based on a consideration of the plans presented. The solicitor says: 

“Tt has been suggested that if the dam and the power plant are 
erected by the United States and the electrical machinery must meet 
United States specifications, then the ‘plans’ are identical, and the 
question is resolved into one of rigid legal preferences as between appli- 
cants, based on the Federal water power act.” 

I most certainly assert that the quoted language of the solicitor 
states the exact legal situation as far as the preferences of the municipal- 
ities are concerned under the provisions of the Federal water power act. 
The only limitation in section 7 of that act upon the preference rights of 
municipalities is that their “ plans for the same are deemed by the com- 
mission equally well adapted to conserve and utilize in the public inter- 
est the navigation and water resources of the region.” 

The “plans” there referred to are the plans to conserve and utilize 
the water resources of the region; i, e., the water resources at the water- 
power site on the river. The reading of the debates In Congress make 
this very clear. See Senator Walsn's statement heretofore quoted 
wherein he said: 

“The only discretion given the commission under the provision of the 
House bill is that they must give the preference to the municipality, 
provided their plans contemplate the development to the extent to which 
the site is capable of being developed,” 
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The United States Government plans will, of course, fully and com- 
pletely provide the best possible method for conserving and utilizing in 
the public interest the navigation and water resources of the region. 

There can, therefore, be no conflict of plans, and there can be no 
excupe from the conclusion that the municipality has a legal preference 
if the language of that act is to govern. This has been proven con- 
clustvely in the prior portions of my brief. 

“ DUM REGARD TO PUBLIC INTEREST” NOT MANDATE TO SECRETARY TO FAVOR 

PRIVATE POWER CORPORATIONS IN ALLOCATION OF BOULDER DAM POWER 


If the cities are to be denied a preference right, the denial must be 
Placed solely on the ground that when the Boulder Dam act says the 
Secretary shall give “due regard to the public Interest,” those words 
constitute a direction to the Secretary to give private power companies 
more rights and more favorable consideration than they would have 
received but for those words, and that the municipalities shall be given 
leas rights and less favorable consideration than they would have been 
given but for sald words, 

Certainly the Secretary is not going to bold that a “due regard for 
the public interest“ requires him to deny the cities of Riverside, San 
Bernardino, Colton, Fullerton, and Anaheim the privileges of contract- 
ing for Boulder Dam power direct with their Government and at cost, 
but that because of said “regard for public interest“ he must send 
them to an intermediary—to wit, a private power corporation—to which 
they must pay a profit in order to get their share of the power pro- 
duced at a Government project, built as a result of their long and 
carnest solicitation and over the protest of said private power 
corporation. 


PREFERENCE RIGHTS ACCORDED STATES UNDER BOULDER DAM ACT 
ASSIGNABLE 

The solicitor has advised that the States, after claiming thelr privi- 
lege rights under the Boulder Dam act, can, upon securing a contract 
with the Secretary, at once assign said contract to a private power 
corporation. Such a procedure is not within the contemplation of the 
act and would be permitting the doing by indirection which can not 
be done directly. The generous provision of the Boulder Dam act in 
behalf of the States was not intended as a door to a subterfuge whereby 
a private power corporation could, by an agreement with the State, get 
all the benefits, privileges, and rights belonging only to a sovereign 
State. Certainly the contracts contemplated, which a State might claim 
as a State, are not assignable to a private power corporation or a person 
not in the preferred class. 

ALLOTTING POWER IN FIRST INSTANCE TO PRIVATE CORPORATIONS WITH 
DRAWBACK PROVISION IN FAVOR OF CITIES WOULD WORK TO SERIOUS 
DISADVANTAGE OF CITIES 
The solicitor’s answer to question 15 creates, if acted upon, a situa- 

tion very unfavorable to the municipalities. It may be that the Secre- 
tary, by turning over all the power to a private power corporation with 
the right to “drawback” power for certain cities in the event of the 
happening of certain contingencies, would have the legal right to do so, 
but the practical working out of the plan would be very bad. The 
private power companies having once secured the control of the power 
would be very reluctant to give it up and would be forced by self-interest 
to immediately engage In a political campaign in each and every city 
that was an expectant beneficiary under the drawback provisions to 
defeat, if possible, the bond issue. 

Why should the Secretary create a situation which gives an in- 
centive to the private power companies to block the contemplated plan 
of the various cities to utilize Boulder Dam power? It is contrary 
to the Intention of the law and will prove a bitter disappointment to the 
cities who are relegated to that unfavorable procedure. 

I therefore trust that the drawback provisions will not be resorted 
to, if the drawback must be from a private power corporation. 

Respectfully submitted. 


Nor 


Pu D. Swine. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask to have 
a letter read for the information of Senators. 

Mr. NORRIS, I will inquire of the Senator ff the letter is on 
the subject just discussed by the Senator from California? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. No. 

Mr. NORRIS. Then will not the Senator first let me com- 
ment on the subject which has just been raised? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator from 
Nebraska for that purpose. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have in my hand an editorial 
from the Washington Daily News of January 18, 1930, and also 
an editorial from the Baltimore Sun of January 20, 1930, on 
this particular subject, which I shall later ask to have printed 
in the Recorp. 

I do not care to comment further than I did the other day, 
except to say a word or two about the statement made by the 
Secretary of the Interior, as read by the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, If that statement, coming from the Secretary of the 


The Senator from Nebraska is 
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Interior, be taken at 100 per cent, if seems to me it is rather 
astounding and puts rather a remarkable proposition before the 
country. In answer to a comment that was made in the Senate, 
he says, according to that article, that it does not follow that 
he is going to adhere to the opinion rendered. I am wondering, 
Mr. President, why he asked for an opinion from his legal 
adviser if that opinion was not intended to have some effect 
upon his action. Is it possible that the Secretary of the Interior 
thinks so little of his legal adviser that he sets him to work 
preparing opinions, the effect of which will nullify acts of Con- 
gress, just as a matter of amusement? Has this legal adviser 
any official duty to perform that is of value to the Secretary of 
the Interior in the performance of his official duties, or is he 
merely an ornamental appendage, so that the Secretary may 
ask him a number of irrelevant questions and secure his an- 
swers just for the purpose, perhaps, of keeping him busy? 

The country did take the action of the Secretary of the 
Interior seriously. All those who were interested first in the 
Boulder Dam legislation felt that it was the first step toward 
the absolute nullification of what we honestly believed to be a 
very material and necessary part of the Boulder Dam act. Ina 
broader sense, however, Mr. President, no student, it seems to 
me, could help but feel that if by the use of a legal adviser, 
who might be taken seriously or humorously or otherwise, a 
particular act—in this case the Boulder Dam act—could be 
nullified, what then was the general effect that might ensue 
upon any other legislation of Congress? 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. 1 yield to the Senator. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Could we not furnish Mr. Hoover a com- 
mission to Investigate and report the facts? 

Mr. NORRIS. I suppose we might. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I merely wanted to inquire of the Senator 
from Tennessee if he meant by his statement to intimate that 
we are now living under a commission form of government? 

Mr. McKELLAR. I would say to the Senator, under a modi- 
fied form of commission government. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I do not know that I would 
object to a commission form of government. I am not now try- 
ing to criticize or find fault with any action which has been 
taken by the Chief Executive in the appointment of commis- 
sions. I think we ought to recognize that the Chief Executive, 
perhaps, is not as familiar as are some others, even of less abil- 
ity, with the operations of the Government, because he was nec- 
essarily absent a large portion of his life, while a good many 
others were here working under our Government, and necessar- 
ily he starts in with somewhat of a handicap, and in order that 
he may inform himself I have not any objection to any means 
which he wishes to employ. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, that was the view 
expressed by Mr. Grundy with respect to the President of the 
United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. Les; I understand so. I do not have the 
speech of Mr. Grunpy before me, but I have been informed that 
there was something of that kind said. 

Mr. President, the passage of the Boulder Dam act was halled 
by a great many people as a very advanced step. We thought 
we had settled by that act, and particularly the general dam 
act, some questions which before had been very much in dispute 
and were unsettled. We are confronted now with the proposi- 
tion that the administrative officer who is to carry out one of 
these acts has been legally advised by his legal adviser that 
Congress never meant a word of what it said; that while Con- 
gress said in the general dam act, and repeated it in the Boulder 
Dam act, that municipalities and States and other subdivisions 
of a publie nature should have a preferential right in the use of 
the great natural resources of the country, Congress did not 
mean it. ? 

I thought that was firmly established as a policy laid down by 
a solemn statute on two different occasions by the Congress 
of the United States, duly signed by the President of the United 
States. Now, we are confronted with the proposition that that 
means nothing; that the official of the Government designated to 
curry out the will and the intent of the law can nullify those 
actions, and say, “I will pay no attention whatever to the law. 
I will give preference to private corporations. I will set aside 
the right of every municipality and every State to get the benefit 
of a preferential nature that Congress intended they should 
have.“ 
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We even went so far as to say that in case of a municipality 

or some other subdivision of government being somewhat handi- 
capped by the necessity of obtaining votes in order to vote 
bonds, and after the bonds were yoted by the necessity of sell- 
ing the bonds in order to get the money to carry out its part 
of the development of any great undertaking of natural re- 
sources, that would necessarily bring delay; and the Secretary 
of the Interior says to his legal adviser, “ Do I have to wait 
until these slow-moving public bodies get the right kind of au- 
thority from the people comprising and composing those various 
municipalities?” The legal adviser replies, “No; you do not 
have to wait a minute. You can turn over all the power to a 
private corporation if that private corporation will say to you, 
when they get the contract and the lease, ‘We will carry out 
this preferential idea.“ In other words, instead of the Govern- 
ment official carrying out the preference right given to munici- 
palities by the law, he will designate a private corporation to do 
that. 

Why, Mr. President, if that was the intention of Congress, why 
did not Congress say so in the law? You will remember that in 
the consideration by the Senate of the Boulder Dam bill an 
amendment was offered by the Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. 
Reep], the effect of which was to state the policy of the Govern- 
ment—that it was the policy of the Government that it should 
not build or construct any of these great works if it could get 
anybody else to do it. There was a roll call on that amend- 
ment, and it was defeated by an overwhelming vote in this 
body. That ought to show to any one who is studying the laws 
of Congress something as to what was in the mind of Congress 
and what was their intention. Did we mean nothing when we 
said that municipalities should have a preferential right? Did 
we mean nothing when we said that States should have the 
preferential right to utilize the natural resources which God 
Almighty has given to the people of the country, instead of 
their being utilized by private corporations for private gain? 

In this editorial in the News of January 18, 1930, it is said: 


Faced with charges that his allocation of Boulder Dam power does 
not comply with law, Secretary of Interior Wilbur has obtained a legal 
opinion from his solicitor approving in every respect the plan outlined 
by Wilbur several months ago. 


O Mr. President, it is plain, He mapped out a policy, and 


the trained lawyer construed the law to mean that his policy 


was all right, It is true that he had not given all this power 
to a private corporation. He had given some of it to part of the 
Power Trust down in southern California, although under the 
law he had no right to give them a single kilowatt if a munici- 
pality, or a public subdivision of the State, or the State itself, 
wanted that power. Congress did not say that this preference 
should be applied only to a part of the power; but it said that 
it should be applied to all of it. 
This editorial goes on: 


It is a remarkable opinion, 

If the courts find it to be sound law, then Congress must rewrite 
the Federal water power act. Furthermore, Congress is going to have to 
find new words to make clear its meaning. Words which had seemed 
unmistakably plain are no longer adequate, 

It is doubtful whether any solicitor but the present one, E. C. Finney, 
who for more than 30 years has helped Secretaries of Interior do 
what they wished, could have written the opinion on Boulder Dam 
power, 

This is the situation. The Boulder Dam act says the Secretary of 
the Interior shall divide the power generated at the dam in conformity 
with the policy expressed in the Federal water power act, 

And this is the act: “ The commission shall give preference to appli- 
cations by States and municipalities, provided the plans for the same 
are deemed by the commission equally well adapted, or shall within a 
reasonable time to be fixed by the commission be made equally well 
adapted, to conserve and utilize in the public interest the navigation 
and water resources of the region.” 


That is the end of the quotation from the act. Senators will 
remember that we repeated it, in effect, in the Boulder Dam 
act, giving to States the preferential right to the power gen- 
erated at the great dam on the Colorado River. 

Mr. President, at this point I ask unanimous consent that the 
rest of this editorial be printed as part of my remarks. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Wilbur having already decided to give approximately one-fourth of the 
power to private power companies, Finney interprets this section in 
the following way, He passes over the clause about States and munici- 
palities and goes to the words “ public interest.” 

“Public interest,” he says, “is one of those broad terms like public 
policy, capable of different legitimate interpretations in the discretion 
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of the officer called upon to administer it. The interest referred to is 
primarily the Government's responsibility; financial and otherwise, to all 
the people of the United States * . The primary public interest 
is in the soundness of the contracts and the solvency of the contractor, 
not in the corporate or municipal character of that contractor.” 

Further on, in reply to a question from Secretary Wilbur as to what 
discretion he is permitted by the act, Finney says, in effect, that the 
preference clauses mean nothing whatever. Finney then attempts to 
read into the act a requirement that power must be available to all adja- 
cent areas, whether publicly or privately served. 

These interpretations would confer on the Secretary of the Interior 
authority to do exactly as he pleases regardless of the law. Whether 
willfully or not, they tend to cloak law violation with the sanctity of 
legality. 

If these interpretations are not challenged they will establish a prece- 
dent threatening a future danger worse than the wrong for which they 
pave the way at Boulder Dam. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not read the opinion of the solicitor. I 
am just wondering if he cited as a precedent the action of the 
Secretary of War in declining to sell to the town of Muscle 
Shoals, Ala., a part of the power generated at Muscle Shoals. 
The Senator will recall that the private power companies will 
buy only about one-fifth of that power; aud the municipality 
has begged and pleaded for the privilege of purchasing some of 
that power, but it has been denied that privilege. It might 
have been wise fo add that as a precedent for the opinion. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has stated the facts correctly as 
I understand them. I never have understood why those cities 
and towns so near to Muscle Shoals, where they can be put to 
sleep nights by the sound of the tumbling waters as they go 
over that great dam, are deprived of the right to use any of the 
electricity that is generated there unless they buy it from the 
Alabama Power Co. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
further yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. NORRIS. I do. 

Mr. BLACK. May I call the Senator’s attention to the addi- 
tional fact that in the meantime, while the town of Muscle 
Shoals is denied the privilege of purchasing any of that power, 
the Southern Tennessee Power Co., without a contract, is build- 
ing a transmission line at an expense of several million dollars 
from the city of Nashville to Muscle Shoals Dam, and has prac- 
tically erected equipment tying up to Muscle Shoals power, at 
an expense of about a million dollars, with towers which will 
bottle up the power in so far as future sales to municipalities 
are concerned. That is going on now over my vigorous protest. 
That line is being built; the Government is encouraging it; 
they are using Government property to store their equipment in 
building the towers; and it seems now that when we finally pass 
a bill which can be signed the towers of the Southern Tennessee 
Power Co., an associate of the Alabama Power Co., will have 
succeeded in completely bottling up the power at Muscle Shoals. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I know, of course, of the build- 
ing of this line as the Senator has stated. The only explanation 
I could give of it, the only reason why that step was taken at the 
expenditure of a million or two million dollars, was on the theory 
that Congress is going in effect to pass again what the last 
Congress passed—a bill providing for the sale and distribution 
of the power developed at the great Government dam—which 
bill, as the Senators remember, was not signed by the President, 
but died by virtue of what is known as a pocket veto. It seemed 
to me, I will say to the Senator from Alabama, that the object 
sought was that in anticipation of that legislation, in addition to 
the Alabama Power Co., the Tennessee Light & Power Co., an- 
other representative of the Power Trust, should have access to 
the North as the Alabama Power Co. has to the South, in order 
when the law is passed perhaps to block to a great extent the 
ability of municipalities and subdivisions of States in Alabama 
and Tennessee and Mississippi and Georgia to get that power 
without buying it of one or the other of these private corpora- 
tions, because they would be the only ones having access to the 
dam. 

Mr. MoKELLAR. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Tennessee? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Sehator from Tennessee. 

Mr. MeKELLAR. I am wondering whether the solicitor also 
cited as an authority the action of the War Department on the 
law under which the Musele Shoals dam was built. I read 
from that law just three lines: 


1930 


The plant or plants provided for under this act shall be constructed 
and operated solely by the Government, and not in conjunction with 
any other industry or enterprise carried on by private capital. 


That law was passed in 1916 and the dam was completed a 
number of years ago—six or seven years ago—and ever since 
it was completed the Government has absolutely repealed this 
law, disregarded this law, gone directly in the face of this law, 
and, instead of operating the plant as required by the law, has 
turned it over to the Alabama Power Co., where it has done no 
one in the world any good except the power company. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, we shall only have to use the 
decision in the Boulder Dam case as a precedent in order to 
have some other legal adviser who knows where he is expected 
to come out with his opinion decide that that law of Congress 
did not mean what it said. It is pretty plain, as far as I can 
see, I do not know how to make it any plainer. But you need 
not be surprised; if this method of construction is to go on; 
some future Secretary of the Interior will be advised by his 
legal adviser that while Congress said that plant should not be 
leased, but it should be operated entirely by the Government of 
the United States, Congress did not mean it; that the Secretary 
could lease it if he thought it was to the best interests of the 
country to do it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will ask for and receive 
the written opinion of the solicitor. I should very much like to 
see it, and I should like to know the man who rendered it. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have it. 

Mr, CARAWAY. Is it a written opinion? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not it here. It has been circulated 
and published. I shall be glad to supply the Senator with a 
copy of it. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am sorry I did not see it, because I think 
certainly the comic section of some newspaper ought to be a 
market for it. There ought to be a market somewhere for an 
opinion based on such absolute lack of information as that 
must be, if the legal adviser ever reached the conclusion that 
the Senator says he has reached. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, let me take up, in conclusion, 


the editorial to which I refer in the Baltimore Sun of January 


20, 1930. I ask permission to have that entire editorial printed 
as part of my remarks, ~ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, permission will 
be granted. 

The editorial is as follows: 


[From the Baltimore Sun of January 20, 1930) 
LAWFUL LAWLESSNESS? 


When Nicholas Murray Butler, addressing himself to the prohibition 
law, recently unloosed some observations about a lawful lawlessness that 
defies the letter of the law to serve a higher purpose, no cheers were 
recorded from administration circles in Washington. It now appears, 
however, that Mr. Butler made a couple of converts, Interior Secretary 
Wilbur and his nimble Solicitor E. C. Finney seem to have understood 
what Mr, Butler was talking about, and to have embraced, in substantial 
measure, the doctrine espoused, 

Secretary Wilbur and Solicitor Finney are collaborating to junk, for 
all practical purposes, the preference provisions of the Federal water 
power net. Mr. Wilbur has a plan for disposing of a great amount of 
power at Boulder Dam on the Colorado River which runs counter to 
these provisions. Mr. Finney is providing the legal trimmings for this 
arrangement, The Federal water power act, which Congress decreed 
should apply to the disposition of power to be generated at Boulder 
Dam, provides that States, municipalities, and private enterprise are to 
be given preference in power allocations In the order named, provided 
thelr applications are equally well adapted to promote the “ public in- 
terest.” States and municipalities have applied for all the power that 
can be generated at Boulder Dam. Secretary Wilbur, however, wants to 
give about a fourth of the power to a private power company operating 
in southern California. 

Elis Solicitor Finney provides a cloak of legality for this plan by em- 
phasizing that “ public interest“ part of the preference clause of the 
Federal water power act to the exclusion of the preference arrangement 
provided by Congress. Of course, the effect of this line of reasoning 
is to obliterate completely the preference provisions, and make it pos- 
sible for the Secretary of the Interior to allot the power at Boulder Dam 
or other developments under the Federal water power act according to 
his personal views of the “ public interest.” In other words, Congress, 
in prescribing the preferences to be followed, according to the Finney 
formula, was merely giving the Interior Secretary a few tips that he can 
follow or not, at his discretion. 

One of the higher purposes to be served by the Wilbur plan for dis- 
posing of power at Boulder Dam seems to be that of promoting political 
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expediency. The private company that Secretary Wilbur proposes to 
let in on the Boulder Dam development in a big way is a great political 
force in southern California. The arrangement is very agreeable to it. 
Officials of the city of Los Angeles, which also is to get a large share of 
the power, are reported to be not particularly delighted by the Wilbur 
scheme, but willing to let it ride rather than bave a big row with the 
powerful private company. Some small cities and towns that want 
more Boulder Dam power are said to feel pretty sad, but after all, they 
don't cut any tremendous figure politically. 

At the present moment it appears that Secretary Wilbur, comforted 
by the soothing sopbistries of Solicitor Finney, is going to put through 
his plan to ignore the preference provisions of the Federal water power 
act. If he does, however, it seems that the administration should make 
some slight public recognition of the principle involved. It might be 
that a suitable arrangement would be to make Mr. Butler an ex-officio 
member of the Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement. 


Mr. NORRIS. I desire to quote just briefly from the edi- 
torial, however. It is said in the body of this editorial: 


Secretary Wilbur and Solicitor Finney are collaborating to junk, 
for all practical purposes, the preference provisions of the Federal 
water power act. Mr. Wilbur has a plan for disposing of a great 
amount of power at Boulder Dam on the Colorado River which rons 
counter to these provisions. Mr. Finney is providing the legal trim- 
mings for this arrangement. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will 
pardon me just a moment. Is that the same Finney who col- 
laborated so efficiently with Doheny and Sinclair? 

Mr, NORRIS. Les. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I thought it must be. 

Mr. NORRIS. The editorial continues: 


The Federal water power act, which Congress decreed should apply 
to the disposition of power to be generated at Boulder Dam, provides 
that States, municipalities, and private enterprise are to be given 
preference in power allocations in the order named, provided their 
applications are equally well adapted to promote the “ public interest.” 
States and municipalities have applied for all the power that can be 
generated at Boulder Dam. Secretary Wilbur, however, wants to give 
about a fourth of the power to a private power company opersting in 
southern California. 


The Power Trust, that means. 


His Solicitor Finney provides a cloak of legality for this plan by 
emphasizing that “public Interest” part of the preference clause of 
the Federal water power act to the exclusion of the preference arrange- 
ment provided by Congress. Of course, the effect of this line of reason- 
ing is to obliterate completely the preference provisions, and make it 
possible for the Secretary of the Interior to allot the power at Boulder 
Dam or other developments under the Federal water power act accord- 
ing to his personal views of the “public interest.“ In other words, 
Congress, in prescribing the preferences to be followed, according to 
the Finney formula, was merely giving the Interior Secretary a few 
tips that he can follow or not, at his discretion. 


Mr. President, if this is the theory upon which the Govern- 
ment is going to carry out acts of Congress, then it does not 
make any difference what we put into a law, as I look at it. 
By construction, they will take it away and do as they see fit 
with it. 

If, by the cloak of a legal opinion, the preference part of the 
water power act and the Boulder Dam act can be swept away, 
then any other provision can be swept away on the theory that 
it is not, in the judgment of the official acting, for the best 
interests of the public. 

Mr. MoKELLAR.” Mr. President, I make this suggestion to 
the Senator that the money has not yet been appropriated to 
build this dam, and it seems to me that it may be necessary, 
when it is appropriated, to put a limitation upon it, to the effect 
that it is to be used in accordance with the directions of Con- 
gress and not according to the opinion of some Solicitor of the 
Department of the Interior about whom we know nothing 
except that he is undertaking to obliterate a law passed by the 
Congress. I think that when the matter comes before the 
Committee on Appropriations we can easily put a limitation 
upon the appropriation that will force the department to carry 
out the law. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I heard the reference of the 
Senator from Nebraska to several editorials, and was wondering 
whether he had made any reference to or had incorporated 
in the Rrcorp an editorial appearing in this morning’s Baltimore 
Sun. 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I have not. 

Mr. NYE. That being the case, and the editorial being so 
pertinent to the question under consideration, I send to the 
desk an editorial from this morning’s Baltimore Sun under the 
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heading “Is it Worth the Price? —and ask that it may be read 
at the desk. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I appeal to the Senator to 
let us have a vote on this matter of gypsum. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I am familiar with the wishes of 
the Senator from New York, and will change my request. I ask 
that the editorial be printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the editorial ought to 
be read, but I am not anxious that it should be read now. If 
the Senator wants to accede to the request of the Senator from 
New York and have a vote first, let the editorial be read 
afterwards. 

Mr. NYE. Mr. President, with that understanding, I will ask 
that it be read after the vote is taken. 

Mr. NYE subsequently said: Mr. President, prior to the two 
votes which have just been taken I sent to the desk an editorial 
and asked that it might be read for the information of the 
Senate. The request, however, was made that the reading 
might be deferred until after the votes should have been taken. 
I now ask that the editorial to which I referred may be read. 

There being no objection, the legislative clerk read as follows: 

{From the Sun, Baltimore, Saturday morning, February 1, 1930] 
IS IT WORTH THE PRICE? 

During his campaign for the Presidency, Mr. Hoover had the almost 
solid support of the utility interests of the country. Governor Smith, 
because he spoke disparagingly of the capacity of the present system 
of utility regulation to protect the consumer, had the enthusiastic oppo- 
sition of these interests. Under such circumstances it is only natural 
that President Hoover, the winner, should be graciously disposed to 
the utility interests. To be otherwise might seem to smack of in- 
gratitude. 

There is a question, however, of how far gratitude to any group of 
political supporters should go. This question seems to be raised in 
the plans for allocating the hydroelectric power to be generated at 
the Federal Government's giant flood-control, reclamation, and irriga- 
tion project on the Colorado River. President Hoover's close friend 
and Secretary of the Interior, Mr. Wilbur, has devised a tentative plan 
whereby a large share of this power will go to a private utility in 
southern California, Some say that his plan admits of assigning all 
of the power to this concern. 

The preference provisions of the Federal water power act which Con- 
gress made applicable to this distribution of power at Boulder Dam 
gives States and municipalities priority over private enterprise pro- 
vided the “public interest” is served as well thereby. States and 
municipalities want all the power that can be generated at Boulder 
Dam. Solicitor E. C. Finney, of the Interior Department, says that, 
in spite of this, it will be legal for Secretary Wilbur to give a share 
of the power to a private concern if he thinks the “ public interest” 
will be better served that way than by following the arrangement of 
giving States and municipalities preference. 

Of course, when this line of sophistry is carried to its logical con- 
clusion it completely eliminates the preference.arrangement provided 
by Congress. It amounts to saying that if the Secretary of the Inte- 
rior thinks the “ public interest” will be served better by giving the 
power to be generated at Boulder Dam to the Japanese Navy or the 
Boy Scouts than by following the preferences outlined by Congress, he 
has the power to do so. At that it may be good law. Stranger things 
have been found so. 

Apart from the question of narrow technicalities, however, both of 
the authors of the Boulder Dam bill—Senator JoHNSON and Congress- 
man Swix, of California—have now risen in their places in Congress 
and said that it was their understanding that States and municipali- 
ties would have the first chance to get the power. Senator NORRIS 
has said, and been confirmed by Senator Jonns6n, that the bill would 
never have gone through the Senate bad it been thought that this 
would not be the case. No one has risen to deny this. Congressman 
Swine has pointed out that the private power interests fought the bill 
tooth and nail. That certainly suggests that they did not think Boulder 
Dam was being built for them. 

In spite of this array of evidence, it may remain true that Secre- 
tary Wilbur, sliding along on that slippery phrase public interest,” 
can obtain legal sanction for turning the power at Boulder Dam over 
to the southern California utility company. Thus he can make a sub- 
stantial payment on account for the support given to Mr. Hoover by 
the utilities in his campaign. 

Granted that he can find a way to do this that is within the techni- 
cality of the law, there still remains the question of whether the na- 
tional welfare should be served by such a course. This is not a 
question of public versus private development of hydroelectric power. 
That is involved, but only incidentally. The larger question is whether 
it is wise to stretch a law far beyond the meaning which its framers 
and its essential backers thought it had merely for the sake of grati- 
tude. Upon the answer, which will necessarily affect a number of 
Members of Congress deeply, may depend administration plaus not even 
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remotely connected with Boulder Dam. It is a question to which 
President Hoover and Secretary Wilbur should give most earnest 
consideration. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, I send to the desk a statement 
on the gypsum tariff question, which has just been furnished 
me by the American Mining Congress. I consider this a very 


able and accurate statement, as far as I know the facts. I 
would like to have the statement read. 
Is there objection to the reading of 


The VICE PRESIDENT. 
the statement? 

Mr, ODDIE. Mr. President, as the Senator from New York 
is anxious for a vote on the pending amendment, I ask that the 
statement to which I have just referred be printed in the RECORD 
without reading. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GYPSUM 
DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
(Table, p. 48, brief) 
Short tons 
2, 323, 970 
5, 102, 280 
8,310 over 18 years. 

Increase 117 per cent over 18-year period. 

From 1925 to 1928, inclusive, there was a decrease of 10 per cent, as 
follows : 

Short tons 
5, 678, 302 
5, 102, 280 
IMPORTATIONS 
(Table, p. 48, brief) 
Short tons 
50, 653 
— 1,028, 868 
978. 215 


1,956 per cent over 10 years. 


COMPARISON OF IMPORTS TO DOMESTIC PRODUCTION 
Per cent 


BUILDING COSTS 

Gypsum consumes less than one-half of 1 per cent of total cost (p. 48, 
brief). The new building on Forty-second Street, New York City, op- 
posite Grand Central Terminal, costs about $7,000,000. Two thousand 
fye hundred tons of gypsum is used, which, at $10.50 per ton, cost 
$26,250. If the entire duty of $3 per ton were added, the additional 
cost would be $7,500 on the $7,000,000 building. But the entire duty 
would not be added, because the importers could still absorb this duty 
and still sell at $2 per ton profit. (See costs of gypsum in different 
kinds of structures, pp. 58-59 of brief.) 

PRICES WALL PLASTER, NEW YORK CITY 


(P. 19, brief. Testimony on hearings} 


is made up as follows: 


t to western New York and Ohio producers (including bags 
and freight), $11.25 per ton. 

To sell in New York market domestic producers must lose $1.25 per 
ton. The same material delivered to the same market costs the im- 
porters 86.28 and they sell at $10.50. 

PROFITS 


Domestic producers: Testimony before both House Ways and Means 
Committee and Finance Committee was that they lost money for past 
three years. 

Importers: United States Gypsum Co., losing money on 26 interior 
plants, showed net profit In 1928 of $6,031,635.16, or $7.22 per share 
on outstanding common stock after paying 7 per cent dividend on 
preferred stock. Their net earnings were 23.2 per cent of sales in 
1927; 20.2 per cent of sales in 1928, and will be about 20 per cent of 
sales in 1929. 


1930 


WAGES AND KMPLOYMENT 


5 per cent of all employed are in mining or quarrying end of busi- 
ness, One-sixth of all gypsum produced for consumption in the United 
States in 1928 was mined or quarried in Canada or Mexico, About 
one-seventh of American labor thus required in the industry was Ca- 
nadian or Mexican, which displaced that much American labor. 

Testimony before the Ways and Means Committee and the Finance 
Committee was introduced which tended to show that labor throughout 
the domestic industry had decreased 50 per cent in 1928 from 1926, 
and that the wages of those remaining in the industry had decreased 
28 per cent. 4 


IMPORTERS (WITH THRIR DOMESTIC MILLS CONTROL 60 PER CENT OF 
INDUSTRY) 

1, United States Gypsum Co., mills at Boston, New York, and Phila- 
delphla. (Chief Import about 8,000,000 tons.) Also have 26 mills 
using domestic gypsum, 

2. AUlantic Gypsum Products Co., mills at Portsmouth, New York, 
and Chester, Pa, (About 190,000 tons.) 

3. Standard Gypsum Co., mills at Long Beach, Calif., and Seattle, 
Wash. (About 90,000 tons.) 

4. Connecticut Adamant Co., 
mall.) 

5. Higginson Manufacturing Co., mill at Newburg, N. Y. 

0. New York Plaster Co., mill at Newark, N. J. (Small.) 

7. Chas. W. Briddy, Norfolk, Va. (About 30,000 tons.) 

8. Rutland Fire Clay Co, (Nominal.) 

INDEPENDENT DOMESTIC PRODUCERS (40 PER CENT OF INDUSTRY) 

In 1928, 60 with 84 plants scattered throughout 22 States, 
map.) 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I ask to have in- 
corporated in the Recorp a telegram relating to the pending 
amendment, 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recoxp, as follows: 


Denver, COLO., January 30, 1930. 


mill at New Haven, Conn. (Very 


(Small.) 


(See 


Hon, THOMAS J. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. 0.: 

We earnestly urge your support for Senator CorpztaNnp’s amendment 
providing a duty on gypsum which will shortly be voted on. Without 
this protection our plaster factory and gypsum mine at Hanover, near 
Lewiston, Mont., must be closed by gypsum produced by Mexican peons 
in Lower California and shipped to Seattle. We Invested nearly bun- 
dred thousand dollars in wallboard manufacturing company in Seattle 
to provide outlet for plaster manufactured in Montana. Then price 
on plaster manufactured from this Mexican gypsum was cut so that 
wallboard company in which we had bought interest cut purchases 
from Montana in half and cut price so we lost money on 1929 ship- 
ments, and are obliged to discontinue shipments in 1930; and since 
plaster produced in Montana is nearly all sold on the coast, this Mexi- 
can-imported gypsum will abolish Montana pay roll and Montana tax 
receipts on plaster industry there, 

Tauren FORKS PORTLAND CEMENT Co. 
R. J. Monss, 
Vice President and General Manager. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, with reference 
to the amendment under consideration the matter Nas been de- 
bated at length, and it is quite apparent that a substantial 
majority of the Senate intend to vote to keep gypsum upon the 
free list. I am satisfied that the opposition to the pending 
amendment is so strong that the amendment can not prevail. 
I do not think a prolonged debate is necessary, and I simply 
want some memoranda printed in the Recorp before the vote is 
taken, 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

GyrsuM 
PRINCIPAL USES— FERTILIZER AND BUILDING MATERIALS 

Crude gypsum is used 90 per cent for the manufacture of building 
materials, such as wall plasters, plaster boards, blocks, and tiles. It is 
filso used as a fertilizer, About 50,000 tons of imported rock are an- 
nually used on the peanut crop in Virginia and the Carolinas, A duty 
on crude gypsum would increase the cost of building materials to the 
home owner and of fertilizer to the farmer. 


THE SBHABOARD INDUSTRY 


There are 11 importing companies operating 16 plants. The com- 
panies on the Atlantie seaboard have their quarries in Nova Scotia and 
New Brunswick, Canada, and the single company on the Pacific coast 
has its quarries on San Marco Island, Gulf of California. All these com- 
panies are completely American owned. They have an investment in the 
United States of about $30,000,000 and carry on their entire manufac- 
turing operations in the United States, They import about 900,000 tons, 
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at a value of about $1,200,000, which Ie converted in the United States 
into manufactured products of a value of about $10,000,000. 

All the inland and most of the seaboard gypsum manufacturers own 
their own deposits of crude material, Certain inland manufacturers 
with their plants at their mines and representing about 10 per cent of 
the total domestic production advocate a prohibitive tariff on the crude 
material of a group of American manufacturers with their plants on the 
seaboard and their rock in Nova Scotia. Rock is imported by these 
manufacturers almost exclusively for their own plants. 

There is no gypsum on the seaboard. Mills on the Atlantic coast 
are wholly dependent upon Nova Scotia for crude material. The cost to 
deliver rock from western New York, the nearest deposit, is prohibitive. 
It has never been done. It follows that no tariff could make possible 
the movement of crude gypsum from western New York or any other 
native deposit. 

SEABOARD PLANTS PERFORM VALUABLE SERVICE 


Western New York can not adequately supply the Atlantic seaboard 
markets with finished materials because of its location 400 miles away. 
No native deposit Is 80 located as to economically fill this demand. 

Gypsum wall plaster, the principal manufactured gypsum product, is 
a heavy low-value commodity which can not bear the cost of warehousing 
and rehandling in the large tonnages used in big city buildings. Cost 
of demurrage and uncertainty of rall dellyery prevents continuity of 
flow of material on the big jobs and therefore causes costly delays in 
such construction. To prevent such delays, without greatly increased 
cost of material on the job, the plastering contractor must depend, at 
least in part, upon a supply obtainable within trucking distance. This 
service the seaboard mills alone can render. 

This situation compelled the establishment of milla on the Atlantic 
seaboard which, with their predecessors, have existed for over 100 
years. The seaboard mills distribute thelr products only on the coast. 
Eighty-five per cent of all products made from imported rock are used 
within 30 miles of the water front. 


RAW MATERIAL AND PRODUCTION COSTS OF SEABOARD MILLS NOT LOWER 


The seaboard mills have no cost advantage over western New York. 
In addition to naturally higher costs on the seaboard, 20 per cent by 
weight of material transported is water, 80 per cent of which is lost 
in manufacture. The lowest cost of material on rock pile at the sea- 
board mill, including depreciation, is $2.69 per ton, as compared with 
$1.59 per ton in western New York. The lowest cost of wall plaster 
ready for shipment is $6.35 on the seaboard, as compared with $4.41 
m western New York. Likewise, the delivered cost of the finished 
product in New York City is slightly greater to the seaboard producers, 
$8.05 for the seaboard plant and $7.91 from western New York. 


FREE GYPSUM HAS NOT PREVENTED GROWTH OF WESTERN NEW YORE MILLS 


That the business of the inland producer has not been affected by 
duty-free rock is demonstrated. by the growth. Production increased 
from 3,700,000 tons in 1922 to 5,346,000 tons in 1927 throughout the 
United States. In western New York it increased from 1,000,000 tons 
to 1,675,000 tons, an increase of 58 per cent, while the United States 
as a whole increased 41 per cent. Since 1922 new plants have been built 
in western New York, and the capacities of existing plants have been 
greatly increased. 

RXPORTS 

In 1928 imports of gypsum and its products were slightly under 
$1,500,000. During this year exports were in excess of $800,000. In 
1922 exports were only $313,385. It is estimated that greatly increased 
exports of wall board, a gypsum manufacture, will bave brought the 
1929 exports above $1,200,000, while imports will probably show a 
substantial decrease in value. 

SOURCE OF IMPORTS 


Over 90 per cent of the imports are from Canada. On the Pacific 
coast there is only one importer with two small plants at Los Angeles 
and Seattle. That company has higher costs than the companies manu- 
facturing from native rock and higher delivered costs to its markets. 


OVERDEVELOPMENT OF INTERIOR PLANTS AND BUILDING DEPRESSION 


It is claimed that the mills in western New York are not operating 
to capacity and that men have been lald off because of importations. 
Plants throughout the country where imported gypsum does not enter 
are in the same condition. The seaboard plants are all equally affected. 
This is due to the falling off of bullding and the vastly increased capacity 
in that district since 1922 and not to importations of crude gypsum. 


TARIFF WOULD BE DESTRUCTIVE AND UNECONOMICAL 


The mere statement of the proposed amendments to fix a duty of $2 
per ton on a crude material worth $i per ton indicates its destructive 
and excessive character. It is not a tarif measure but is Intended to 
penalize the coast companies, These plants would simply be out of 
business, with the attendant loss of investment and employment „t 
American labor. The consuming public would thereby be penalized. 

Senator CoPeLAND’s proposed amendment not only would impose a 
duty on crude gypsum, it would add a new dutiable classification to be 
known as “crushed” gypsum, defined as gypsum rock crushed by any 
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mechanical process. Almost 95 per cent of imported gypsum is 
“ crushed ” under this definition. Beginning more than two years prior 
to the 1922 act imported rock has been crushed to 6-inch sizes solely 
for economy and convenience in handling. This process is identical 
with modern handling of crude gypsum in domestic deposits. 

Under the 1922 tariff it was claimed that this process made it “ partly 
manufactured” rock and dutiable, but a Treasury decision disposed of 
this claim by holding that rock in this form is not “partly manufac- 
tured" but crude. It is, therefore, vital to leave the language of para- 
graph 205, according to the Finance Committee report, because other- 
wise nearly 95 per cent of imported gypsum would be classified as 
“ crushed " gypsum. 

COMPETITIVE CONDITIONS IN NEW ENGLAND 


No crude gypsum is found in New England. There is one Connecticut 
mine. Massachusetts has no domestic mine, the only manufacturer 
getting his raw product from Canada. There are a few lime manu- 
facturers in the State of Massachusetts who are much opposed to the 
low-priced gypsum, which is depriving them of much business in wall 
plaster, Their real difficulty in this, however, is not so much a tariff 
matter as it is in the fact that gypsum is considered by many a better 
product for making wall plaster and is competing on a quality basis. 
Whether it comes in from Canada or is domestic gypsum may make little 
difference. The fact remains that gypsum is more or less displacing 
mason's lime in certain classes of building operations, 


Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, I simply want to say that the 
act of 1922 put crude gypsum on the free list. The House com- 
mittee in framing the pending bill kept crude gypsum on the 
free list. The House passed the bill with crude gypsum on the 
free list. The majority of the Senate Finance Committee, in 
preparing amendments to the bill as it passed the House, re- 
tained gypsum on the free list. 

I have been unable to frame in my own mind any argument 
at all satisfactory to me favorable to any duty whatever upon 
crude gypsum, and for that reason, much as I dislike to vote 
against a proposition presented by the distinguished Senator 
from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY], I shall be compelled to vote 
against his proposed substitute for the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. COPELAND]. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I understand the Senator 
Supports the present law. He is opposed to the committee 
amendment raising the duty, and will vote to retain the provi- 
sion of the present law? 

Mr. SIMMONS. I am opposed to the amendment; I am op- 
posed to putting any duty whatever upon crude gypsum. 

Mr. BARKLEY. However, if any duty is to be placed on it at 
all, I suppose the Senator would prefer the duty provided in 
the substitute I haye offered? 

Mr. SIMMONS. We can vote on the amendment offered by 
the Senator from New York and vote it down, and I do not see 
why, if we are in favor of free gypsum, we should be voting 
for an amendment that carries a duty of 75 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let the pending amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment presented by the Senator from Kentucky to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York, which the Secretary 
will report. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. The Senator from Kentucky proposes 
to strike out of the amendment of the Senator from New York 
the words “or crushed, $2 per ton“ and to insert “75 cents per 
ton,” so that the paragraph will read: 

Plaster rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $3 per ton; crude, 75 
cents per ton. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator from New 
York whether that amendment is acceptable to him. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; it is not acceptable to me, but I have 
to take what I ean get. 

Mr, HARRISON. I was in hopes that, if it was acceptable, 
we could get a straight yote on the proposition. 

Mr. COPELAND. I had thought that finally the Senator 
from Kentucky had suggested that we disagree to the $3 rate 
on the other clause and have the language “plaster rock or 
gypsum, crude, ground, or calcined, at $1.40 per ton.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, all that is necessary in order to 
accomplish that is to defeat the Senate committee amendment, 
because the present rate is $1.40. 

Mr. COPELAND. But as to the crude? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is a separate proposition. The provi- 
sion for crude at 75 cents or $2, which was offered, is in effect 
to transfer it from the free list to the dutiable list, but the 
calcined is already on the dutiable list at $140. The Senate 
committee amendment proposed to make it 83, and I rather 
think that the first yote ought to come on the Senate committee 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment has 
already been agreed to, 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, let us have a 
vote, instead of talking, and save time. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have been urging that time be saved. 
Of course, I am utterly dissatisfied with this very low rate, and 
somewhat discouraged, after the efforts I have made in pre- 
senting the case. But it is apparent, from the attitude of Sena- 
tors on this side of the Chamber, that even if they would go at 
all in the direction of placing crude gypsum upon the protected 
list, they would not go further than the amendment proposed by 
the Senator from Kentucky, 

I beg of Senators on this side to realize the situation in my 
State. I have been in the unfortunate position the last two 
weeks of fighting for matters of great concern to ny State, 
asking for protection which I did not get, but I think on this 
matter I shall accept the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and express the sincere hope that the amend- 
ment may be agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from New York as modified. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this vote 
I am paired with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines] 
and withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. McNary’s name was called). I de 
sire to announce that the Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] 
is absent on official business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from Mississippi 
[Mr. SrepHmns]. I understand if he were present he would 
vote as I intend to yote, and therefore I am at liberty to vote. 
I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. 
hold my vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). 
pair with the senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary]. 
his absence I withhold my vote. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. Haypen]. In his absence I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (after having yoted in the negative). I have 
a pair with the junior Senator from Ohio [Mr. McCuttocn], 
which I transfer to the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas], 
and let my vote stand. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have a general pair with the senior Senator 
from Colorado [Mr. Pureps}]. In view of the announcement 
made by the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosrnson], I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
STEPHENS] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the negative). May 
I inquire if the junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarT] 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr. HARRISON. On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrookHarr]. If he were present, he 
would vote “ yea,” and if permitted to vote I would vote “ nay.” 
I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that on this matter 
the Senator from Nevada [Mr. Pirrman] is paired with the 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I desire to announce that the junior 
Senator from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] is paired with the 
junior Senator from Maryland [Mr. GotpssoroucH]. The 
junior Senator from New Mexico is unavoidably absent. If 
present and not paired, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FHSS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rol with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. Waterman] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the junior Senator 
from Oklahoma [Mr. THomAS] and the junior Senator from 
Louisiana [Mr. Broussarp} are absent on official business. 

I also wisb to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
is paired with the senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. 
If present and not paired, the senior Senator from Nevada would 
vote“ yea,” and the senior Senator from New Jersey would vote 
“nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 9, nays 63, as follows; 

YEAS—9 


I have a pair 
I with- 


I have a 
In 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 


Copeland 


Steck 
Pletcher Walsh, Mont. 


Hale 
Robsion, Ky. 
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NAYS—62 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Metcalf 


Allen 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Bicase 
Borah 
Bratton 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Cousens 
Dalt 
Deneen 
pin 

Fess 
Frazier 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Gon 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Harris 
Hatfeld 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Hefin 
Howell 


Sbipstead 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 
Smoot 
Stelwer 
Swanson 
Townsend 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Waguer 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Vatterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NOT VOTING—24 
McKellar 
McNary 
Phipps 
Pittman 
Reed 


Johnson 
Jones 
Kendrick 


Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Cutting 


Harrison 
Hastings 
Hayden 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Kean Thomas, Okla, 
Glenn King te Trammell 
Goldsborough MeCulloch Robinson, Ark. Waterman 

So Mr. Core.ann’s amendment as modified was rejected. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous Consent to reconsider the action of the Senate in voting a 
rate of $3 per ton on gypsum in paragraph 205, page 37, line 5, 
in order that a motion may be made to restore the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator wants to disagree to the Senate 
committee amendment? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT, I have no objection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the vote by 
which the Senate agreed to the committee amendment on page 
37, line 5, will be reconsidered. The question is now upon 
agreeing to the committee amendment, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I request that the amendment 
be rejected so as to restore the present rate. 

Mr. HARRISON, I demand the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Before the clerk calls the roll he 
will state the amendment of the committee for the information 
of the Senate, 

The Leorstative CLERK. On page 37, line 5, the committee 
reported to strike out “ $1.40” and insert“ $3,” so as to read: 


(a) Crushed rock or gypsum, ground or calcined, $3 per ton. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The yeas and nays having been 
ordered, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when Mr. Brock’s name was called), I 
desire to announce that my colleague the junior Senator from 
Tennessee [Mr. Brock] is unavoidably detained from the Senate. 
He is paired with the junior Senator from Wyoming [Mr, 
Sutiivan]}. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. HARRISON (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “nay.” 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). As previously 
announced, I have a pair with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastines]. I withhold my vote. 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. McNary’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is absent on official 
business. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (when his name was called). I 
understand that on this vote I am released from my general pair 
and am free to vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. TRAMMELL (when his name was called). As announced 
on the previous vote, I have a pair with the senior Senator from 
Oregon [Mr. NcoNary]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If 
permitted to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Making the same announcement as on 
the previous vote as to the pair between the junior Senator 
from New Mexico [Mr. Currine] and the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpssorouGH], I desire to announce that if the 
junior Senator from New Mexico were present he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. GEORGE. Making the same announcement with refer- 
ence to my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from IIlinois [Mr. GLENN]. If the junior Senator- from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] were present, he would vote yea.” 


Yes. 
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Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Maryland [Mr. GotpsrozovcH], if present, would 
vote “yea,” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] is paired with the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean]. If the senior Senator from 
Nevada were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

I also wish to announce that the junior Senator from Okla- 
homa [Mr. TROMuAs] and the junior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
Brovussarp] are absent on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 17, nays 49, as follows: 
YEAS—17 

Oddie 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 


Smoot 
Steiwer 


Baird 
Bingham 
Deneen 
Fess 
Goff 


Greene 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Johnson 
Keyes 


Townsend 
Walcott 


Allen 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Gould 
Harris 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Jones 
Kendrick 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Metcalf 


Smith 

Steck 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Overman 
Patterson 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Rean 4 
Sheppar 
Shipstead 
Simmons 
NOT VOTING—30 
King 
McCulloch 
pice eller 
McNary 
Phipps 


Bratton 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Din 
Fletcher 
Frazier 


Glenn 
Goldsborough 
Grundy 
Harrison 
Hastings 
Hayden 


Ashurst 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Caraway 
Connally Pittman 
Cutting Howell Reed 

Dale Kean Robinson, Ark. 

So the amendment of the committee was rejected. 

Mr. NYE and Mr. HARRISON addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair recognizes the Senator 
from North Dakota. 

Mr. HARRISON. Will the Senator withhold his request for 
just a moment so that I may make a statement on the matter 
that has just been voted upon? 

Mr. NYE. On the same matter? 

Mr. HARRISON. On the matter that was just voted on. In 
view of the overwhelming vote of the Senate against the in- 
crease recommended by the Committee on Finance, and the 
fact that so few members of the Committee on Finance who 
recommended it voted in favor of the committee’s recommenda- 
tion, and no explanation was made for their action before the 
vote was taken, may we not now have some explanation as to 
just why the committee made its recommendation? 

Mr. NYE. I can not yield now. First let the editorial be 
read, as it was agreed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the reading of 
the editorial? The Chair hears none. The Secretary will read, 
as requested. 

[The editorial from to-day’s Baltimore Sun relative to Boulder 
Dam was read, and it appears in its proper place in the pro- 
ceedings. ] 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask the Senator in charge 
of the bill now kindly to allow it to be laid aside so that the 
Senator from Idaho may bring up another matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask unanimous consent that the pending tariff 
bill may be temporarily laid aside. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Mr. President, before the bill is laid 
aside, I should like to ask the Senator from Utah what he 
plans to take up on Monday next? 

Mr. SMOOT. I desire at that time to take up the question of 
American valuation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish to give notice that as soon as I 
can secure recognition on Monday when the tariff bill is before 
the Senate I shall address myself to the amendment concerning 
American valuation. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the request of 
the Senator from Utah is granted, and the tariff bill is tem- 
porarily laid aside. 

EMPLOYMENT OF SKILLED LABOR 


Mr. DENEEN. Out of order, from the Committee to Audit 
and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, I report 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Waterman 
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back favorably Senate Resolution 204, submitted by the Senator 
from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] January 24, 1930, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The resolution was read, considered by unanimous consent, 
and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That the Sergea at Arms of the Senate hereby is author- 
ized and directed to employ two skilled laborers, to be paid out of the 
contingent fund of the Senate at the rate of $1,680 each per annum, 
until June 30, 1930. 


INVESTIGATION OF HAITIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. BORAH. I ask unanimous consent for the immediate 
consideration of Order of Business No, 129, being the joint 
resolution (H. J. Res. 170) providing for a commission to study 
and review the policy of the United States in Haiti. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution, which had 
been reported from the Committee on Foreign Relations with an 
sap da to strike out all after the resolving clause and 
nsert: 


That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated the sum of 
$50,000 to cover any expenses which may be incurred by the President 
in making an investigation by commission or otherwise of the condi- 
tions in and a study of the policies relating to Haiti. Such expenditures 
may include the expense of any commission appointed, the compensation 
of employees, travel and subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence, 
stenographic and other services by contract if deemed necessary, rent 
of office in the District of Columbia and elsewhere, the purchase of 
necessary books and documents, printing and binding, official cards, 
and such other expenses as the President may deem necessary. 


Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 2, line 13, I move to 
strike out the words “ commission or otherwise” and insert the 
words “such means as he may determine.” I understand the 
Senator from Idaho has no objection to that amendment, and I 
hope we may have a vote on it. 

Mr. WATSON. I ask that the amendment be stated for the 
information of the Senate, so we may understand the exact 
language. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amendment 
to the committee amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 2, line 13, after the words 
“investigation by.“ it is proposed to strike out the words“ com- 
mission or otherwise” and insert the words “such means as 
he may determine.” 

Mr. WATSON. That ineludes a commission, in the view of 
the Senator, does it? 
Mr. McKELLAR. 

question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, on page 2, line 16, I move 
to strike out the word “ commission” and insert the words “ any 
person so appointed.” 

Mr. BORAH. I have no objection to that. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the amendment 
to the amendment is agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President—— 

Mr. BORAH. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to discuss 
the merits or demerits of the joint resolution at this time nor to 
discuss the question which may arise relating to the proposed 
investigation. I propose to discuss those questions when the 
appropriation bill shall be before the Senate. I do, however, 
want to discuss the viewpoint of the distinguished junior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] as relates to this resolution 
and particularly his viewpoint respecting the President of the 
United States, 

The distinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania delivered 
a very interesting address on a certain occasion. It was on 
December 18, 1928, before the National Association of Wool 
Manufacturers. He entered at that time upon a very interesting 
discussion of the then President elect; in fact, he came very 
near discussing this very joint resolution which is now before 
us. I think he did point out the very nub of the situation. 

I confess that I am unable to bring out the vital points as 
they were brought out by the then Mr. GRUNDY, now the dis- 
tinguished junior Senator from Pennsylvania. It was on the 
same occasion, however, and at the same meeting, that he first 
analyzed the electorate of the United States; and after calling 
the wool manufacturers’ attention to the very critical situation 
that he saw, he said this: 


Then we have the electorate adulterated by about one-fourth, or 40 
per cent of the women— 


It permits the President to pass upon that 
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I have looked up the word “adulteration.” According to 
Webster, adulteration is “to destroy the purity of a thing; to 
reduce the strength of a thing; to inject into the thing sub- 
stitutes, so that a certain thing is palmed off on the public as 
a substitute and a spurious article.“ That is Webster's defini- 
tion of “ adulteration.” The distinguished Senator at that time 
implied—I do not know as he meant it, but his language at least 
implies that he meant it—that by permitting the women of the 
country to vote the electorate had been adulterated; and he 
continues to say: 


Then we have the electorate adulterated by about one-fourth, or 40 
per cent, of the women, who never knew anything about the tariff— 


Of course, if that large element were introduced into the 
electorate, according to this very remarkable speech, it implies, 
on the part of the women, ignorance regarding the tariff. I do 
not suppose the Senator meant to say that these women who 
were voters do not know anything. He does not make it that 
broad. He just says they do not know anything about the tariff, 
and continues with the statement— 


and who, I think, from natural instinct, because they have been led 
to believe that it makes things that they buy cost more, are not sym- 
pathetic with us. 


With that introduction, I want to take up Mr. Grunpy’s dis- 
cussion of the President elect, at the same meeting and at the 
same time. 

Of course, it was commonly understood that the women of 
the country had voted for Mr. Hoover quite generally. I be- 
lieve that is the allegation, at least. After the Senator has 
described this adulteration of the electorate, he describes’ the 
product which they brought forth through their votes. 

Of course I disagree with the Senator upon his analysis of the 
women electors of the country. But on the same occasion—I 
think this is very interesting—after he had mentioned some other 
subjects, he said: 

And that was further emphasized by the fact that we had pretty 
neatly two-thirds of the Senate and pretty nearly two-thirds of the 
House Republican at that time. Now, we won out by a substantial 
majority this time, and since the election what has taken place? 


And he answers his own question: 


Our President elect has slipped out of the country— 


In other words, “beat it.“ He did not say “beat it,“ but 
when a man slips out of the country, as I understand, in the 
popular language of the street, he “ beats it” out of the country. 
He did not say, however, that he slipped out between suns, He 
did not go that far. 

Mr. WHEELER. Was that the time he took the warships 
with him? 

Mr. BLAINE. That was the time he took the battleships with 
him 


has slipped out of the country and has gone down to South America on 
other kinds of business. 


I do not think the President elect landed at Haiti. He 
steamed right by that country. He was just and overnight 
run from the Haitian Republic—a delightful climate for re- 
cuperation after the strenuous campaign. But he sailed right 
by. He had to get home. There was a call. Somebody 
whom he had left at home was not keeping the home fires 
burning. A great many people had worked for him as a cean- 
didate for President, and they were all wanting jobs, or a great 
many of them were wanting jobs; and, as you remember, he 
slipped away to get away from the job hunters. But he did 
not stop at Haiti. That is the strange thing to me, especially 
in view of his request now, just a few months afterward, less 
than a year. He now wants to appoint somebody to go to Haiti 
to find out what is the matter—what Mr. Coolidge and Mr. 
Harding and Mr. Wilson have been doing in Haiti in the last 
15 years. But he did not stop in Haiti. He had to get back to 
take care of these home fires. He got back in January, accord- 
ing to Mr. GRUNDY. 


He won't be back here until January— 
Now, this is a plaintive plea— 
and then he plans to, somewhere in the South, sojourn for a while. 


I presume if Mr. GRUNDY at that time had been thinking in 
terms of Senator Grunpy now, he would have said to the wool- 
growers, “ Why did not the President elect go to Haiti to find 
out what is the matter with Haiti, or what are the problems 
in Haiti“? Of course, he could not anticipate at that time that 
the President elect would ask for a commission, or for a substi- 
tuted President of the United States, 


1930 


Then he goes on with his creat concern: 


My concern is not lessened at all by the knowledge that the President 
elect, while he is a very fine fellow— 


Says Mr. Grunpy—Mr. Grunpy is perfectly generous in his 
remarks— 


while he is a very fine fellow, and the State that I have the honor of 
coming from gave him almost a million majority to show its confidence 
in him, has never bad any legislative experience. He never ran for office 
before. He never ran for even the office of dog catcher. He does not 
know anything at all, from experience, what legislation means. 


And I have not any doubt but that the Senator now would 
say, “Because the President does not know anything about 
legislation, and does not know anything about these things, it 
is necessary for him to appoint somebody to obtain the knowl- 
edge for him, and report that knowledge back to him, and put it 
down on paper, so that he may report it to Congress.” 

To continue reading: 


His mind runs on many other subjects than economic subjects. In 
his speeches during the campaign you could see that stressed very 
urgently. 


We were all told that it was because of his economic views, 
and the clear way in which he understood economic problems, 
that he was the most desirable candidate for the Presidency of 
the United States; but the then Mr. GRUNDY says: 


His mind runs on many other subjects than economic subjects. In 
his speeches during the campaign you could see that stressed very 
urgently. We have bad hard enough times when we have had Presi- 
dents who have had experience in economic problems, with tarif and 
taxation and things like that, let alone a man who has never had any 
experience of that kind— 


I wonder if Mr. Grunpy at that time told the electorate of 
Pennsylvania these facts, I wonder if he told the subscribers to 
the $700,000 campaign in the middle district of Pennsylvania 
that this candidate of his had never had the necessary 
experience— 
any experience of that kind, to get what we know is essential for the 
continuance of our business— 


When he says “the continuance of our business,” 


I assume 
he means the National Wool Manufacturers’ business— 
and not only for the contluuance of it but for the development and for 
the expansion of it, and of what has been responsible for the great 
growth and development of the country to the point of where we are 
to-day. 

Now, listen: 


Why, take the agricultural proposition. The agricultural interests 
of our country are worth $10,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000, as against 
$50,000,000,000 of industrial value, and yet they will set up a terrible 
roar. They will commandeer these Senators from the pocket boroughs— 


From the “backward States.” You all remember the testi- 
mony before the subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee in 
which he described the “backward States,” the Senators from 
which should “talk darned small.“ These are pocket bor- 
oughs""—the State of Montana and the State of Mississippi, 
from which the distinguished Senator on that side of the aisle 
comes; the State of Nebraska; the States of North and South 
Dakota—Oh, a great many other States. I shall not undertake 
to enumerate them. They are all in the record. Those are 
“pocket boroughs,” according to Mr. Grunxpy. However, he 
failed to observe anything about the rotten boroughs up there 
in the State of Pennsylvania, where dead men voted—rotten 
—the stench from which went to high heaven in the cam- 
paign of 1926. He did not describe those rotten boroughs in 
Pittsburgh and Philadelphia. He just referred to the “pocket 
boroughs ” of the West. 


They will commandeer these Senators from the pocket boroughs that 
they represent in the West, and they will do anything at all for the 
farmers that they want. We probably have many, many more things 
involved; more people employed, more homes, more things that are 
absolutely important to the well-being of society In these great industrial 
States in the East, and yet we hardly raise a finger, and we expect 
results 


Now, listen to the eloquence of Portia: 


We expect results to come like the rain from heaven, like the sunshine 
from the sky, like the dew from above. 


A second Portia making a plea for justice and mercy for 
these gentlemen who are interested in industrial tariff increases 
for two or three industrial States in the Union! 

I enjoy the eloquence, I have never heard Portia in my life. 
I never expected to hear the elequence of Portia or eloquence 
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such as that of the gentieman when he was speaking before the 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association. 

Remember, I have taken this from the official record of the 
subcommittee of the Judiciary Committee. It is found among 
the minutes of the Wool Manufacturers’ Association. I con- 
tinue: 

Now, in Congress, from my experience, the fellow that makes the 
most noise and the fellow that makes the most demands, that keeps 
his problem in front of them all the time, he gets service. If he 
doesn't, if he depends on somebody else to do it for him, he is going to 
get what we all get when we don’t go after the thing the way we ought 
to—nothing. And while I am here to listen to the policy of the asso- 
ciation, there is that fundamental proposition that is underneath that 
it seems to me is most important at this time. There is no use of our 
preparing schedules if we are going to allow Congress to drift along 
and let somebody get to Mr. Hoover and influence him to let the things 
go until fall. 


He assumed that somebody could get to this President elect; 
he did not want them to get to Hoover to postpone the consid- 
eration of the tariff bill, but he had little faith in the man 
whom he supported and about whom he did not tell the things 
during the campaign that he told before the Wool Manufac- 
turers’ Association; he just did not haye very much confidence 
in him. 

There is no use of our preparing schedules if we are going to allow 
Congress to drift along and let somebody get to Mr. Hoover and infu- 
ence him to let the thing go until fall, and not get it done as quickly 
as possible, as it ought to be done. 

Then he winds up by saying: 

Now, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing befora 


you, and what I have said is just the accumulation of some years 
of experience. 


He was not excited when he was making this statement. This 
speech was the result of long years of study and experience, 
deliberate, considered, analytical of the situation. He left prac- 
tically nothing unsaid. He concluded this address before the 
Wool Manufacturers’ Association with “I thank you.” That 
association, it is indicated by the minutes, gave great applause 
to this remarkable description of the lack of preparation and 
experience of the President elect of the United States. 

Mr, President, I felt that, in view of the President's request for 
this commission to advise him what to do about Haiti, we ought 
to have the wisdom of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, is it true that the junior 
Senator from Pennsylvania made that speech? 

Mr. BLAINE. He made the speech; yes. 

Mr. HARRISON. Is there any doubt about it? 

Mr. BLAINE. There is no question about it. It was testified 
under oath that he made the speech which I have just read. 

Mr. President, at this time I just want to call attention to 
another proposition. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Does the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to the Senator from Montana? 

Mr. WHEELER. I was wondering what the Senator under- 
stood the Senator from Pennsylvania to mean by “ pocket bor- 
oughs” when he referred to these Western States, Did he 
mean that, notwithstanding the fact that some of them would 
get off the reservation during the sessions of Congress, the Re- 
publican Party had all of those States in its pocket? Is that 
what he meant? 

Mr. BLAINE. I presume—and this is just a presumption— 
that he referred to the pocket boroughs of the West as belong- 
ing to the Republican Party, but he was afraid that they were 
going to escape from the Republican Party's pocket, and espe- 
cially these bolsheviki—— 

Mr. WHEELER. Wild jackasses. 

Mr. BLAINE. These socialists, these sons of wild jackasses, 
et cetera. Then the same organization to which the distin- 
guished Senator belonged until he 

Mr. CARAWAY. Got appointed. 

Mr. BLAINE. Yes; got appointed and joined our little 
group here—his organization, the American Tariff League, used 
some other real endearing terms toward these representatives 
of the backward States and these sons of wild jackasses, 

I find in an article in the Tariff Review, the official paper of 
the American Tariff League, for November, 1929, that these sons 
of wild jackasses were “ conspirators.” A conspiracy, of course, 
as the article says, implies a very sinister significance, and I 
will quote from that article. It says: 

Now, a coalition is an alliance, usually a temporary alliance, and ac- 
cording to Webster the word is synonymous with “ conspiracy.” Ordi- 
narily conspiracy has rather a sinister significance and bodes no good 
for that or for those opposed to the conspirators, 
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Of course, “conspirators” implies men who have committed 
gross infractions of the rules of society; conspirators, perhaps, 
against the country, possibly against the established order of 
things, which is so dear to the American Tariff League. 

Then the article recites the names of some of these conspira- 
tors, and they call them renegades. I read: 


That is to say, while the official roster records 55 Republicans, 
actually, so far as the issue of the tariff is concerned, this number must 
be reduced to 42 by the elimination of the following 13 renegades. 


That is in the editorial of the Tariff Review for November, 
1929. 

Mr. CARAWAY. 
Mr. Dingley wrote? 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. Dingley, a clerk of the majority of the 
Finance Committee, wrote editorials for the Tariff Review. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I knew he was on the pay roll, but I did 
not know whether that was one of his editorials or not. 

Mr. BLAINE. If the Senator will remember, the officers of 
the American Tariff League had defective memories. They for- 
got when it was convenient to forget. So they just could not 
tell whether Mr. Dingley wrote this. Let us read the names on 
this roster. They ought to go into the RECORD. 

Because of the alphabetical order, my name comes first. 
list is as follows: 

BLAINE, Wisconsin; Boran, Idaho; Brookuarr, Iowa; CUT- 
TING, New Mexico; Frazier, North Dakota; Howe tt, Nebraska; 
LA FoLLETTE, Wisconsin; McMaster, South Dakota; NORBECK, 
South Dakota; Norris, Nebraska; Nym, North Dakota; PINE, 
Oklahoma; SCHALL, Minnesota. 

Those are the “renegades,” according to the Tariff Review 
and the American Tariff League. Those are the “ conspirators.” 
They are the ones who come from these pocket boroughs, which 
refuse to remain in the pocket of those who want to use the 
Republican Party to advance their financial interests. 

These, all of them, with a very large majority on the Demo- 
cratic side, constitute the roster of the sons of the wild jack- 
asses of the United States. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLAINE, I yield. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I do not recall whether or not the Senator 
from Wisconsin has asked that the very eloquent address of the 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania be published in the RECORD. 
I hope he will make that request. I would like to look over it 
with a little more care. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, 
address. 

Mr. McKELLAR. I so understood, but the Senator dissected 
it as he went along, and I hope he will offer it to be printed in 
the RECORD at the end of his remarks. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I hope the Senator will call it to the 
attention of the President, because I know the President will be 
glad to see it. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I do not happen to be in the 
perfectly good graces of the President of the United States. 
It might be very embarrassing to me to approach the throne. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Could not the Senator call Mr. Richey’s 
attention to it? 

Mr. BLAINE. I despise spies so I can not go to Mr. Richey. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is Mr. Newton, who is the legislative 
representative of the administration. Or we could have a com- 
mission appointed to call it to the President’s attention. Per- 
haps that would be best. 

Mr. BLAINE. As I recall, Mr. Newton was sort of a liaison 
officer in relation to the tariff on sugar. I hesitate in going 
to the President through him. I think the doors are closed 
so far as I am concerned. I would be perfectly happy, however, 
to deliver it to the President, if possible. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr, BLAINE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I can suggest a way out to the Senator 
so that he could get out of the dilemma with credit to himself. 
I ask him if he has not read the report that the senior Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson], the leader on this side, has de- 
cided to call a conference of the Republican Members of the 
Senate in order to properly punish Mr. GRUNDY for that speech, 
to take him off of his committee assignment, and perhaps to 
expel him from the Republican Party. If that happens, the 
news will percolate, so that there will be no necessity of the 
Senator running any risk through carrying the news to any- 


body else. 

Mr. CARAWAY. There is no use to do that. Did not Mr. 
Grunpy put the President where he is now? The Senator does 
not intend to say that he should punish him? 


Mr. BLAINE. I think it would be very ungracious—— 


Mr. President, was that one of the editorials 


The 


I think I read the whole 
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Mr. CARAWAY. I remember he claimed before the commit- 
tee that he raised the money that put him there, and therefore 
opened his office down here and paid $2,000 a month in order to 
see that he carried out the obligations of the office. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think it would be very ungracious for the 
distinguished leader of the Republicans even to suggest that 
the junior Senator from Pennsylvania should be excluded from 
the secret precincts of his organization. It would be a travesty 
on justice. It would be necessary perhaps to call down upon the 
Senator’s head the eloquence of a Portia, if there is one, and I 
think the junior Senator from Pennsylvania could substitute 
very well for Portia in delivering a great plea that mercy and 
justice might fall upon him like the gentle rains from heaven. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 

Mr. BLAINE. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. I trust my friend will not give himself undue 
anxiety on that proposition. One reason for that suggestion is 
that if I were to call a Republican conference for that purpose, 
we would be deprived of the presence of my genial friend from 
Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator has a very short memory. I am 
quite certain that I attended the last conference called by the 
Senator from Indiana, our distinguished leader. Perhaps he 
did not notify me of a more recent conference. 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, yes; the Senator is always notified. 

Mr. BLAINE. I think the Senator will remember that I was 
present at the last conference, and was very glad to participate 
in the deliberations of the conference notwithstanding my little 
disagreement with the Senator from Indiana. It was a per- 
fectly friendly disagreement. We merely disagreed upon the 
question of whethér we should meet, as I remember it, at 10.59 
or at 11 o'clock in the morning or at 12 o'clock noon. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Was that the time they met 
principles or to divide patronage? 

Mr. WATSON. Both, and that is why the Senator from Wis- 
consin was present. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me suggest to the Senator from Arkansas 
that that was the time when they did not dare deny committee 
assignments. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Does the Senator say that my good friend 
from Indiana was afraid to deny anybody patronage? 

Mr. WATSON. I am not afraid to deny anybody. I am 
trying to get all I can, and I am very anxious to have everyone 
else satisfied. 

Mr. SMITH. After the Senator himself is satisfied. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to say of our leader that he is very 
generous. He is a great compromiser. He has not the element 
of cowardice. He never lets a thing come to the point where he 
has to run away from it. He is an ideal leader. He prevents, 
as far as he can, desertions from his little brood, and he is 
eminently successful in his undertaking—not 100 per cent, but I 
would say eminently successful, 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator for the compliment. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire now to offer as a part of my remarks 
the address which I have read. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, before that is done I would 
like to suggest to the Senator that I think he read in that speech 
something the Senator from Pennsylvania had said about the 
women of the United States. I was going to ask, in view of the 
fact that Mr. Grunpy comes up for election in Pennsylvania 
soon, if the Senator from Wisconsin would not delete that por- 
tion of his speech where he referred disparagingly to the women 
of the country? It might hurt him in his campaign up there, 
and I thought, perhaps, the Senator from Wisconsin would be 
willing to leave it out. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I have always listened to ap- 
peals and to petitions, but the record has been made up and I 
ean not erase it, and therefore it would be perfectly useless to 
withdraw that portion of my remarks. I simply repeated that 
which is contained in the official record before a subcommittee 
of the Judiciary Committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I made some inquiry as to 
the authenticity of the speech. Naturally the Senator might 
have interpreted that question as meaning I had some doubt 
about it. Whatever doubt I may have had as to whether the 
speech was really made has been removed since the Senator 
from Wisconsin has made his speech, because the distinguished 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] has been in 
his seat throughout and has not denied the making of the speech. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am quite certain the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania would not deny having made the speech. 

Mr. BORAH. That is one credit for the junior Senator from 
Pennsylvania. He never denies anything. [{Laughter.] 

Mr. BLAINE. I ask now that the speech may be incorporated 
in the Recorp at this point. 


to discuss 
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The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

ADDRESS BY MR. JOSEPH R. GRUNDY 

Mr. Chairman and fellow members, frankly, I came over here to-day 
to get inspiration as to what was going to be the future of our business 
under the conditions which would prevail after an expected tariff 
revision, ~ 

* . . > . * . 

* * > Then we have the electorate adulterated by about one- 
fourth, or 40 per cent, of thé women, who never knew anything about 
the tariff, and who, I think, from natural instinct, because they have 
been led to believe that it makes things that they buy cost more, are 
not sympathetic with us. 

. . . * . . . 

* * © Now we all recall that in 1920 we had a pretty vigorous 
campaign made on the tariff. We were then existing under the Under- 
wood-Simmons Tarif Act, passed in 1913 by the Democrats, and when 
the war was over aud we came into the election of 1920 there was a 
very great demand for a revision of the tariff. Mr. Harding was inau- 
gurated in March, 1921. The emergency tariff bill was passed in May 
of that year, and notwithstanding that the imports were coming in at a 
rate that paralyzed nearly all of our industry, there was a long space 
of time in which it was doubtful in the minds of u great many people 
whether there would be a revision of the tariff, and it was due to a 
small group of men Who finally did bring about a coordination of things 
that took up the consideration of what is to-day the Fordney-MeCumb: 
Act. It was late summer in 1922 before that bill was passed, and I 
think many of you present will remember that there was great hesita- 
tion in the meantime as to whether there would be a general revision 
of the tariff, notwithstanding very depressing conditions, 

And that was further emphasized by the fact that we had pretty 
nearly two-thirds of the Senate and pretty nearly two-thirds of the 
House Republican at that time. Now, we won out by a substantial 
majority this time, and since the election, what has taken place? 
Our President elect has slipped oyt of the country and has gone down 
to South America on other kinds of business. He won't be back here 
until January, and then he plans to, somewhere in the South, sojourn 
for a while. 

* . . . . . . 

My concern is not lessened at all by the knowledge that the President 
elect, while he is a very fine fellow, and the State that I have the 
honor of coming from gave him almost a million majority to show its 
confidence in him, has never had any legislative experience. He never 
ran for office before. He never ran for even tbe office of dog catcher. 
He doesn't know anything at all, from experience, what legislation 
means. His mind runs on many other subjects than economic subjects. 
In his speeches during the campaign you could see that stressed very 
urgently. We bave had hard enough times when we have had Presi- 
dents who have bad experience in economic. problems, with tarif and 
taxation and things like that, let alone a man who has never had 
any experience of that kind, to get what we know is essential for the 
continuance of our business, and not only for the continuance of it 
but for the development and for the expansion of it, and of what has 
been responsible for the great growth and development of the country 
to the point of where we are to-day. 

. * * . . * . 

Why, take the agricultural proposition, ‘The agricultural interests of 
our country are worth $10,000,000,000 or $12,000,000,000 as against 
$50,000,000,000 of industrial value, and yet they will set up a terrible 
roar. ‘They will commandeer these Senators from the pocket boroughs 
that they represent In the West, and they will do anything at all for 
the farmers that they want. We probably have many, many more 
things involved; more people employed, more bomes, more things that 
are absolutely important to the well-being of society in these great 
industrial States in the East, and yet we hardly raise a finger, and we 
expect results to come like the rain from heaven, like the sunshine 
from the sky, like the dew from above. 

Now, in Congress, from my experience, the fellow that makes the 
most noise, and the fellow that makes the most demands, that keeps 
his problem in front of them all the time, he gets service. If he 
doesn't; if he depends on somebody else to do it for him, he is going 
to get what we all get when we don't go after the thing the way we 
ought to—nothing. And while I am here to listen to the policy of the 
nesoctation, there is that fundamental proposition that is underneath 
that it seems to me is most important at this time. There is no use of 
our preparing schedules if we are going to allow Congress to drift 
along and let somebody get to Mr. Hoover and influence him to let 
the thing go until fall, and not get it done as quickly as possible, as 
it ought to be done. 

Now, I want to thank you for the opportunity of appearing before 
you, and what I have said is just the accumulation of some years of 
experience, and some contacts in the campaign. I thank you. 
Applause. 


LXXII— 180 


Without objection, it is so 
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Mr. GRUNDY. Mr. President, I made that speech about a 
year ago. However, as it was an impromptu speech, I could 
not recall the subject matter or the details of it, and only in 
part caught the substance of it from the reading by the Senator 
from Wisconsin, The exhibition that has taken place here this 
afternoon for the last half hour, in my opinion, justifies about 
everything that 1 understood the Senator from Wisconsin to 
read from his memorandum of what I said, if in this discussion 
I may exelude any references to the President of the United 
States. I think this exhibition certainly ought to be notice 
to every right-thinking person in the United States as to the 
character of discussion which is occupying the time and atten- 
tion of some Members of the Senate to the exclusion of impor- 
tant problems which are now confronting the country. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment of the committee as amended. 

The amendment as amended was agreed to. 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I simply want to suggest, 
in connection with the proposed investigation, that I am quite 
ready to vote for any fund the President may need in making 
any character of investigation. I recognize his power under the 
Constitution to conduct matters relative especialiy to our for- 
eign relations without any hindrance on the part of the Senate, 
but I do want to express the hope in this connection that the 
President will utilize a civilian commission if he is to appoint a 
commission of individuals to investigate conditions in Haiti. I 
have newspaper clippings on my desk, and among the complaints 
of the Haitian people there seems to be most prominent the 
fact that Haiti is now run by military forces of the Government 
of the United States. 

I happened to be in Haiti last year for a short time, and it 
appears to me that if the President wants to know the facts, 
and especially to lay those facts before Congress, the persons 
appointed to investigate ought to be civilians and the commis- 
sion ought not to be a military commission, According to my 
view, Haiti is now governed by a military satrap. The high 
commissioner is a marine. One of the great complaints of the 
people of the island is that they have a military government 
imposed upon them. 

I simply desired to express the hope in connection with the 
consideration of the joint resolution that the President will 


appoint civilians to make such investigation as he proposes to 


make, 

Mr. McCKELLAR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Idaho if the present President, in making the request for this 
fund and this power to appoint some one to represent the Gov- 
ernment in connection with the investigation, gave any reason 
why our duly constituted State Department, which has jurisdic- 
tion in such matters, could not make the investigation? Can 
the Senator from Idaho give anz reason to the Senate, before 
we finally vote on the resolution, why our State Department has 
not made such an investigation and has not furnished the 
President with such facts as he may find necessary to have in 
acting upon the matter? 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, I do not recall that the Presi- 
dent expressed any views with reference to the ability or in- 
ability of the State Department to deal with the subject. So 
far as my own individual views may be of interest, I feel that 
the Haitian situation is a very serious one. While I have my 
own views as to what we ought to do, the President feels that 
he should have further and more definite information and more 
deliberate consideration of the matter than is now at hand in 
order to deal with the subject. I have been in favor, therefore, 
of giving the President such amount of money as may be neces- 
sary to enable him to deal effectively with the subject as he 
views it, not as I view it or as the Senate might view it. He 
is the Executive and the responsibility is largely upon him, and 
therefore it seemed to me perfectly proper that we should not 
in any way hamper him in studying and dealing with the subject 
from the standpoint of the Executive. I do not want to with- 
hold funds necessary for a thorough study of the matter. If I 
had my way I would, instead of sending a commission, select 
and send to Haiti an able civil governor and set him to the 
task of working out in a practical way the Haitian problem. 
But the President has a different view, and I think he is en- 
titled to work it out and should have funds for that purpose. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, if the Senator will permit 
me to make a statement before we vote, I want to say that I 
agree with him. I would not hamper the President in making 
any investigation he may see fit to undertake. I am utterly 
opposed to any more commissions, The joint resolution does 
not provide for a commission, and I am very happy that it does 
not as it is now amended. Yet at the same time I do not want 
to be in the attitude of denying the President access to any 
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information or any facts that he may desire in this important 
matter. 

Like the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram], my mind is 
already made up about the matter. I think the American Gov- 
ernment ought to get out of Haiti. We had no business going 
in there, and we ought to get out. It is not our duty to govern 
Haiti or any other foreign nation on any pretext whatsoever. 
As I said, while my mind is made up, if the President has not 
any views upon it or if facts are not available to him, this 
appropriation ought to be made or authorized for the purpose 
of enabling him to make the investigation and get the facts. 

Mr. BORAH. I have reason to believe that the President 
desires to get out of Haiti, but it is a rather difficult task to get 
out in view of the circumstances which surround us at the pres- 
ent time. As I understand, the President desires to inform him- 
self fully, through able representatives, of the condition of 
affairs so that he may formulate a policy and get out of Haiti 
with justice to Haiti and with honor to the United States—as 
much, at least, as can be gathered under the circumstances. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think the President is con- 
fronted with a very difficult situation. It is not wrong to say 
either that the Congress and the American Government are con- 
fronted with a difficult proposition. Men disagree, honestly dis- 
agree, as to what their duty may be. I have many times ex- 
pressed my views on this and similar questions. 

According to the way I look at it, this action on the part of 
Congress would not be necessary. The President has the au- 
thority and has the means, if he has not already all the infor- 
mation in his possession, to get everything that is necessary. 
But he has an action to take and I want to look at it, if I can, 
from his viewpoint. 

I wish to give him an absolutely free range to follow his own 
viewpoint, and although I would not think it was necessary for 
this money to be appropriated, nevertheless I shall vote for it 
cheerfully on the theory that the official who has the responsi- 
bility resting upon him, in the main, ought to have his own way 
in the matter of making an investigation. Whether I think it 
necessary or whether anyone else thinks it necessary, if the Pres- 
ident thinks it is necessary, I desire him to have ample provi- 
sion to carry out in good faith whatever he desires to under- 
take. I should not object if it was called a commission; it is 
just the same, in effect, as though we should call it a commission, 


It is only a difference in name; that is all. 
It would not embarrass me to vote for the joint resolution as 
the Senator from Idaho reported it framed originally, calling it 


a commission. In fact, I like it rather better in that form, I 
think, than in the shape in which it is at present, because it 
seems it is merely a subterfuge. The President wanted a com- 
mission, and I should like to give him, even in name, just exactly 
what he wants. 

I hope that in determining this question he may resort to 
whateyer means in his judgment may be necessary. I have 
great sympathy with the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Texas that this ought to be a civilian commission, at least, in 
part. In my judgment, it ought to be made up mainly of 
civilians, because the military question is one, I think, that is 
considerably involved. 

At the same time I would not vote for an amendment that 
would confine the President to civilian appointees to make the 
investigation, If he desires to rely upon military officers, I 
would not for a moment think of criticizing him. 

The President has what I think everybody will concede is a 
difficult task to perform. It may be a difficult thing, it may 
be an impossible thing, for us honorably to withdraw at once 
from Haiti. I think we have made a serious mistake; I believe 
history will condemn us for some of the things we have done 
in Haiti in the name of our own Government. We were not 
justified, but sometimes when a Government enters upon an 
undertaking of this kind, as we have done, it may be an impos- 
sibility to withdraw at once. We may have done things that 
will make it necessary for us to withdraw gradually, and I 
would not for a moment withhold from the President ample 
opportunity to make whatever he may desire to make in the 
way of an investigation, because I realize, as I think everybody 
else does, that it will be a difficult task. There will be difficult 
questions arise, and Just what to do in this detail or in that 
may present a question that will have two very good sides to it, 
So I should like to give to the President the widest range in 
making any investigation which he may see fit to make. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, the joint resolution as re- 
ported by the Senator from Idaho, the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, was agreed to unanimously by 
the members of that committee. 

It will be recalled that the President in his message to the 
Congress recommended the appointment of a commission. The 
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House of Representatives passed a joint resolution which it 
thought carried out the ideas of the President. The members 
of the Foreign Relations Committee felt satisfied that there 
should be no limitation whatever placed on the power of the 
President to secure all the information and all the facts he 
might desire in order to enable him to reach a conclusion as to 
a wise solution of the very delicate and difficult situation aris- 
ing because of our relations with Haiti. The joint resolution 
as reported gives him unlimited power, the umount of money 
he desires, and full authority to spend it as he may see fit in 
order to obtain the desired information. 

I had hoped that a commission, or such agency as the Presi- 
dent might select, would not go to Haiti until after the presi- 
dential election in that country, which, as will be recalled, will 
be held in April next. I thought it would be wise for us to wait 
until after that election before any investigation was started 
there, as it would be most difficult for us to escape the charge 
that we were there for purposes in connection with the election 
of a President in Haiti in April. I hope the President will see 
fit not to do anything either as respects the time or the method 
of appointing this commission that might be subject to the 
slightest imputation that we are endeavoring to intervene in 
the election of a president in Haiti in April. We may have to 
investigate that election after it shall have taken place, to 
ascertain the facts, to learn whether any influence was exer- 
cised in procuring the election of a president contrary to the 
wishes of the people of Haiti. 

The treaty which we have with Haiti will expire in 1936. 
We have certain obligations under that treaty which we can not 
shirk, but there is no doubt that by 1936 our relations to Haiti 
must be changed or we must negotiate a new treaty, for if we 
should remain there after that date, we would be doing so 
without a treaty and without the concurrence of any organized 
government there, 

In many respects conditions in Haiti have improved, as I 
know from a visit there. Sanitary and health conditions have 
improved in many places; the schools have improved; and in 
some places industries are in much better condition. In general, 
the island is more peaceful than it has been for a great many 
years, However, the fact can not be ignored, Mr. President, 
that political conditions, which were the occasion of our entering 
Haiti in the first place, have not improved. It seems to me, 
from study and observation, that we are now no more prepared 
to get out of Haiti, so far as any improvement in political con- 
ditions is concerned, than we were when we first entered there. 

I am satisfied from my conversations with the President 
that he desires to improve conditions in Haiti. I think the 
President is in accord with the idea that the United States 
should get out of Haiti and should exercise as little influence 
as possible there in directing Haitian affairs. 

This is the first time in eight years that anyone in the 
executive department of the Government has manifested any 
special interest in the effort to improve conditions in Haiti. It 
is the first time we have been called upon specifically to furnish 
means by which information may be obtained in order that 
the political situation in Haiti may be improved so that in 1936, 
if it shall then be deemed wise and proper, the Government 
may retire from Haiti. 

I did not like to take the responsibility for a joint committee 
composed of Members of the House and Senate; I thought 
such commission would not be wise at this time, but I felt that 
the President was entitled to the full, cordial, and earnest 
support of the House and Senate in obtaining all the instrumen- 
talities and means which he might deem necessary in the way 
of a commission, agents, or otherwise, in order to secure informa- 
tion to enable him to reach a conclusion and recommend to 
Congress a wise policy to be pursued in connection with Haiti. 
I believe that the President is desirous of doing this. I feel 
hopeful that conditions there will improve. As I have said, 
the material conditions, those affecting the schools, health, 
roads, and industries have improved, However, I have yet to 
hear anyone acquainted with the situation in Haiti claim that 
the political conditions have improved since we first entered the 
island, or, at any rate, that they have improved to such an 
extent as to permit our retirement at this time. Something 
ought to be done between now and 1936 so that the situation 
may be improved and the United States may retire from Haiti 
in an honorable way. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. BLAINE. The conditions which the President desires to 
investigate necessarily must be conditions that have arisen 
under the administration since the United States took posses- 
sion some 15 years ago. Is not that correct? 


1930 


Mr. SWANSON. No. The United States took possession be- 
cause conditions there were such that they were intolerable— 
they were so intolerable—— 

Mr. BLAINE. I did not make my question plain. 

Mr. SWANSON. There was such a wretched condition exist- 
ing in Haiti that, on account of the proximity of the island to 
the United States, and because of the fact that it controls the 
approaches to the Panama Canal and that other nations were 
preparing to intervene, to correct them we were compelled to 
enter Haiti to improve conditions or permit those conditions to 
continue as they were, President Wilson declared that the con- 
ditions had become so acute, and were going from bad to worse, 
that we were compelled to enter Haiti and to undertake to 
improve conditions; and I think he acted wisely. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. BLAINE. Is the President going to examine into con- 
ditions that existed prior to the time the United States took 
possession of Haiti-—— 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not know. 

Mr. BLAINE. Or conditions subsequent to that time? 

Mr. SWANSON. I assume the President will compare the 
conditions now with what they were when we entered; that 
he will ascertain to what extent they have improved, and if 
they can be bettered no doubt he will recommend to Congress 
such action as he may think necessary; but he can not form 
a judgment as to present conditions unless he knows to what 
extent we were justified when we first entered, 

Mr. BLAINE, Will the Senator permit me to ask another 
question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does the Senator now claim that the Presi- 
dent desires to investigate conditions which prevailed in Haiti 
before the American Government took possession 15 years ago? 

Mr. SWANSON, I do not know what he intends to do. The 
Senator has as much information about that as I have. 

Mr. BLAINE. I have not finished my question. 

Mr. SWANSON. I have answered the Senator's question. 


The President sent his recommendation to Congress and he 
has said he wanted to ascertain conditions in Haiti so that he 
might be able to make a recommendation, I presume, to the 


Congress. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, I should like to ask the Senator another 
question. If the President wants to find out the conditions that 
now exist in Haiti, then he wants to find out that which has 
developed in Haiti under the administrations of President Wil- 
son, President Harding, and President Coolidge during the 
American occupation. I just want to get that matter very 
clear in my mind, and I am sure the Senator will afford me 
that opportunity. 

Mr. SWANSON, Iam not in the inmost councils of the Pres- 
ident. All I know is what I have learned from my conversa- 
tion with him, that he wants to improve our relations with 
Haiti; that he wants to reach a conelusion as to what he can 
recommend to Congress as to a definite policy prior to the 
expiration of our treaty with Haiti in 1936. As to how far 
he wants to go back, whom he wants to examine, what he wants 
to do, as to the details, I have no more knowledge than has 
the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. BLAINE. Let me ask the Senator this question 

Mr. SWANSON. I am willing to leave it to him. Under 
the Constitution the President has charge of our foreign affairs, 
and makes his recommendations to Congress. I do not want 
to interfere with him in that duty. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator permit another question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will. 

Mr. BLAINE. Does not the fact that the President made a 
request that he might appoint a commission to investigate con- 
ditions in Haiti imply that such conditions were not right in 
Haiti under the administrations of his predecessors? 

Mr. SWANSON. I presume If everything was going ahead 
all right and we could withdraw in 1986, and the President had 
reached a conclusion of that kind, he would not want any in- 
formation on the subject; but I have never seen anybody yet 
who has ever been to Haiti and examined the situation there 
who knows what ought to be done at this time. Those who 
have been there feel that we can not retire from Haiti until 
the political situation improves without there being assassina- 
tions and murders such as occurred previous to our intervention. 

I repeat, I do not think the political situation in Haiti has 
improved sufficlently to permit our withdrawal at this time. 
If the Haitians have not made any improvement in the political 
situation, it will necessitate a change in the policy to accom- 
plish that result, 
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As to directing the President to say what he is going to 
examine, who is going to be examined, and what he is going to 
find out as to what this President did or what some other 
President did is another matter. I presume he will try to find 
out to what extent the conditions have improved there and to 
what extent further improvements may be brought about. All 
I know that he is the first President who has ever mani- 
fested a real desire that an investigation be undertaken to 
enable him to reach a conclusion as to what ought to be done. 

Of course, President Harding did not feel the necessity for 
doing so, and President Coolidge did not feel the necessity for 
doing it, because the treaty will continue until 1936, and they 
were hoping that conditions would improve so that in 1936 the 
United States could retire from Haiti. However, anybody who 
has been there knows that if political conditions continue as 
they have been for the last 7 or 8 or 10 years they will be 
as bad in 1936, from a political standpoint, as they have been 
at any time. 

Mr. BLAINE. The Senator, I know, is quite familiar with 
conditions in Haiti, and I want to get his viewpoint on this mat- 
ter. Is not the President’s request for this commission an im- 
plied reflection upon his predecessors? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do not see that it is. I know that if I 
were situated as the President is and had to decide on a policy 
in Haiti and did not know exactly what kind of new treaty was 
desirable in view of certain obligations that we have there in 
connection with customs and our obligations for the bonds of 
others, I should like to get the information. If I did not have 
it, and had not reached a conclusion, whether it reflected or 
did not reflect on my predecessors, I would try to get a definite 
policy and recommend to Congress what ought to be done. 

I am not concerned with whether any administration is re- 
flected on or not reflected on. All I am concerned about is for 
the President to get a wise, broad policy and recommend it to 
Congress, so as to settle this question and let America with- 
draw as soon as she can, which I think she ought to do. 

Mr. BLAINE. I desire to ask the Senator another question, 

During the last 15 years the United States has had substantial 
control of the Haitian Government by reason of the presence 
of the Marines and of General Russell and of Doctor Freeman. 
Does the Senator know whether or not during these 15 years 
there has been any decrease in the illiteracy of the people of 
Haiti outside of the urban centers? 

Mr. SWANSON. I could not say as to that. I have not made 
any examination of it. I do not know whether or not any 
accurate census has been taken in reference to it. It would be 
a very difficult question to answer for the entire island. Conse- 
quently, when this matter comes up, and the President fixes his 
policy and defines what he ought to do, that is the time for the 
Senate and the House to express their views and vote on it. 

I am not willing, however, that the President shall deprived 
of information because the people in Haiti are not as intelligent 
as they were five years ago. I think the President, under the 
Constitution, is entitled to have these agencies to get informa- 
tion on foreign affairs. The Constitution gives him that re- 
sponsibility. The only thing we have to do with it is to furnish 
the money. The money can not be furnished until this authori- 
zation is given. This authorization then permits the Committee 
on Appropriations to examine the matter, to ascertain what the 
money will be spent for, the items of it, and the Committee on 
Appropriations determines whether each expenditure is wise or 
unwise, We fix a limit. I should not be willing to give an 
unlimited authorization. In this joint resolution we fix a limit 
of $50,000 that can not be exceeded; and then, within that limit, 
the Appropriations Committee must determine the amount they 
think is necessary to accomplish the purpose. 

Mr. BLAINE. I should like to ask the Senator another ques- 
tion, to elicit information, I appreciate that the Senator is quite 
familiar with Haiti. Has he any information that outside of 
the urban centers anything whatever has been done for the im- 
provement of the health conditions of the people back in the 
mountains? 

Mr. SWANSON. I know that the reports that have been 
made to the department by people who have been there—and I 
have traveled over the island in a very cursory and short way— 
have given evidence that there was an Improvement, but that 
is not the issue here. When the President fixes upon his plan, 
if that plan does not improve conditions, if they are the same 
old conditions and no more, then we can refuse to follow it. 

I do not want to enter upon any discussion of the matter at 
this time, but we have had it every time the naval bill has been 
up for the last 10 or 15 years, for several days at a time. I do 
not wish to discuss it any more now; but at the proper time 
I shall be very glad to give my impressions in detail as to what 
has been done in Haiti, what improvement they have had, what 
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improvement they have not had, and where there is any reces- 
sion, if any. I do not feel, however, that it is pertinent to the 
consideration of this joint resolution this afternoon. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, will the Senator answer another 
question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I will if I can. 

Mr. BLAINE. I am seeking information, and I am seeking 
it from the Senator, who apparently has considerable infor- 
mation concerning Haiti. 

Assuming, as I believe the fact to be, that there has been 
no improvement in the educational facilities of the natives of 
Haiti outside of the urban centers, and assuming, as I believe 
the fact to be from reliable information that I have, that the 
health conditions of the natives outside of the urban communi- 
ties have not been improved to an extent that any American 
would say was appreciable, does the Senator know who is 
responsible for it excepting the very power—the Executive 
power—that now seeks to investigate the deficiencies and the 
failures of the Executive power? 

Mr. SWANSON. If the Senator will permit me to answer 
that question in my own way, if it is disclosed that there has 
been no material improvement—no improvement in education, 
no improvement in literacy, no improvement in morals, no 
improvement in the political situation—it is positive proof 
that the President ought to change the system of government 
there and try a new one before 1936, so that we can get out. 
The condemnation of existing conditions there does not destroy 
the necessity of the President reaching a definite, wise, and 
far-seeing conclusion as to what it is wise to do in this matter. 

Mr. BLAINE. Will the Senator answer another question? 
He said that the President ought to provide another govern- 
ment in Haiti. Does the Senator mean, because the Executive 
Department of the Government has made a failure in the 
respects to which I have called attention, that the President 
ought to create another government down there? 

Mr. SWANSON. No. He ought to change the personnel of 
the high commissioner there, and get one who can improve 
the situation. 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, from the questions that have 
just been asked by the Senator from Wisconsin, in the way 
they were put I assume that he believes that there has been 
no improvement in Haiti in educational and in health matters 


since the American occupation. 
Mr. President, this question has been argued on the floor of 


the Senate every year for a number of years past. I know the 
conditions in Haiti. I have visited Haiti practically every 
year since 1922, when I spent about six weeks investigating 
matters there thoroughly as a member of the commission ap- 
pointed by the Senate. That commission made a complete 
report to the Senate on its return. Practically every year since 
I have visited Haiti and have studied the Haitian problem care- 
fully, and have made a report to the Senate. Last year I made 
one in more detail, and I refer the Senator from Wisconsin to 
it. It is in the CoNGresstonan Recorp. I know that if he will 
study that report, which is based on facts, he will see that we 
have done a magnificent work in Haiti in improving the con- 
dition of the people and of the children in the rural com- 
munities. 

We have built nearly 50 agricultural schools in the rural dis- 
tricts during the occupation. We have excellent teachers in 
those schools. We are training the young natives to teach in 
those schools, We are training the Haitians to fill all of the 
executive positions that will have to be filled when we with- 
draw in 1936. Our health authorities have treated over 400,000 
Haitians. They have traveling clinics that constantly travel 
from one small community to another all through the country 
treating these poor, unfortunate, ignorant people. 

We have done one of the most splendid humanitarian pieces 
of work ever accomplished for those people who need help, who 
are unfortunate, who are uneducated. We have done much to 
uplift and help them, to educate them, and to put them in the 
way of becoming self-sustaining when we withdraw in 1936 

I know that the Senator from Wisconsin will be glad to read 
the facts that are in the reports I have referred to. I know 
that he will be glad to know that the Americans have done such 
a splendid work in Haiti. I will not attempt te go into details 
now. 

Mr. President, I do not believe that President Hoover has any 
intention of criticizing his predecessors in desiring to appoint 
a commission, as has been stated. Many false and malicious 
statements have been going the rounds for a number of years 
past regarding our occupation in Haiti. Unfortunately, they 
appear in the foreign press, to the detriment of the good name 
of America. I think it is highly important that the real facts 
be brought out in such a manner that they will quiet these 
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barca and unfair attacks on the good name of the United 
tates. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I desire to make just a brief state- 
ment. 

The policy that we are now pursuing in Haiti is not unlike the 
policy pursued in some other portions of the world over which 
we have more or less direction. I confess that I do not know 
how far we ought to go in that policy. I do not know just what 
should be the limit of our effort to stabilize conditions in un- 
stabilized communities outside the borders of our own country. 

There always will be two views. There will be one class of 
thinkers who believe that a people ought to have the kind of 
government they want, whether it is good or bad; that that is 
their business. Then there are others who contend that that 
is not a sound position for us to take. On the other hand, here 
is a region over which I think all will admit that the Monroe 
doctrine extends. The question is just how far we should go 
to prevent the necessity of other nations coming in and protect- 
ing their nationals. 

I am in the dark as to the conditions in Haiti, and I am in 
the dark as to what our policy should be. For that reason I had 
hoped there would be no opposition to the proposal to permit a 
commission to go to Haiti, make a study of the problem, and re- 
port it to us as a guide for our future policy. 

I do not know whether our course in stabilizing conditions in 
Nicaragua is justifiable to the degree that we have undertaken 
to do it. It is a disputed question. I had hoped, however, that 
we might agree that a commission should go to this island and 
study the situation, if it ean be done in an unbiased way, and 
lay the facts before us for our guidance in future legislation. 

It does not seem to me that that is objectionable. If we are 
to discontinue the military government and substitute a civil 
government, surely we shall be better prepared to do it after 
the commission has reported; and for that reason I had hoped 
there would be no opposition to the proposal of the President. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The joint resolution is be- 
fore the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and subject to 
amendment. If there be no further amendment to be proposed, 
the joint resolution will be reported to the Senate. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate as amended, 
and the amendment was concurred in. 

The amendment was ordered to be engrossed and the joint 
resolution to be read a third time. 

The joint resolution was read the third time and passed. 

On motion of Mr. McKeELLAR, the title was amended so as to 
read: “Joint resolution providing for a study and review of 
the policies of the United States in Haiti.” 

ADDRESS BY GEORGE W. OCHS-OAKES ON “A STATE ENFORCEMENT 
LAW * 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I hold in my hand one of the 
ablest and most interesting addresses on the subject of prohi- 
bition enforcement I have ever read. It is entitled “A State 
Enforcement Law,” and was delivered by George W. Ochs-Oakes, 
an able New York journalist, on January 20, 1930, at Yonkers, 
N. Y. With amazing clarity and force, this document expresses 
what I believe to be the true American view of national prohi- 
bition and the responsibilities of the States. I can not too 
strongly urge that it be read by every Senator and every 
public official. I ask that it be published in the Recorp. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is here printed, as follows: 

A STATE ENFORCEMENT LAW 

I wish at the outset of my remarks to make it clear that the opinions 
I express are personal, individual convictions; moreover, my utter- 
ances are to be disassociated entirely from my professional and business 
affiliations. 

I desire also to strongly declare that I am not assailing persons, pub- 
lications, or groups that believe conscientiously that the eighteenth 
amendment is unwise or who feel that the Volstead Act is unfair and 
unenforceable. Every individual is entitled to the unrestricted right 
to hold his own convictions on these issues and to express them freely. 
Moreover, I have no quarrel with persons, publications, or groups who 
seek by lawful means and through orderly processes to amend, modify, 
or repeal the Volstead Act or who advocate by legal proceedings the 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, and certainly I do not intend 
herein to impugn their motives. 

What I do condemn and bitterly denounce, regardless of the indi- 
vidual, group, association, corporation, or legislative bedy involved, is 
the attempt to nullify existing Iaw, to repudiate a solemn obligation, 
to deride and flout the Constitution and statutes of our country and 
to insult the decent, law-abiding, God-fearing men and women of 
America by openly advocating breaches of the peace and contempt for 
lawful authority. 


1930 


It is a grave responsibility to indict this great Commonwealth, fore- 
most in population, foremost in wealth, foremost in philanthropy, fore- 
most In industry, foremost in the arts, foremost in social welfare, fore- 
most in all the attributes which adorn our present civilization; but it 
is far graver to know the truth and to be privy to its suppression by 
promptings of expediency or cowardice, 

1 invoke the Ineffuceable records as witnesses to prove my accu- 
sation that the Empire State to-day stands pilloried before the world 
as n repudiator of a solemn act of ratification and as a wiliful nullifier 
of the Constitution of the United States, and will so stand convicted 
until the shameful repeal of the State enforcement act is atoned for 
by a new enactment that will restore the State's allegiance to the funda- 
mental law and purge it of its violation of the Federal compact. 

The mere statement of the unassailable facts sustains this monstrous 
charge: 

On December 17, 1917, the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
was adopted by the House of Representatives by a vote of 282 to 128; 
on December 18 the Senate concurred; on August 1 the Senate had 
voted to submit the amendment by a vote of 65 to 20; on January 
16, 1919, the legisintures of the necessary three-fourths of the States 
bad ratified the amendment; it was then proclaimed by the Secretary 
of Stute and became an integral part of the Constitution, to take effect 
one year thereafter. In the end 46 of the 48 States, among them New 
York, ratified the amendment. The total vote in the lower houses of 
the legislatures which ratified the amendment was 3,782 ayes to 1,035 
noee—78,5 per cent affirmative; in the senates of the respective legis- 
latures the vote was 1,310 ayes to 237 noes—S84.6 per cent affirmative; 
the proportion of the population of the United States residing in the 
States which ratified the amendment was 98.2 per cent; 1.8 per cent 
remaining reside in the two States, Rhode Island and Connecticut, 
which did not ratify. The vote for ratification in the New York As- 
sembly was: In the senate, ayes 27, noes 24; in the house, 81 ayes, 66 noes. 

The vote for a State enforcement law taken in April, 1921, stood as 
follows: Senate, ayes 29, noes 20; assembly, nyes 81, noes 62. 

Bear in mind this action was taken two and one-half years after 
the armistice, by a legislature elected after the amendment had been 
ratified. Is it not grotesquely dishonest to assert that our legislators 


took snap judgment when American soldiers were in foreign lands, and 
equally insincere to assert that the assembly which passed the enforce- 
ment act was swept off its feet by war psychosis? The New York Legis- 
lature which reratified the eighteenth amendment and complied with the 
for concurrent action was chosen by 


mandate the people after its 
predecessor had ratified the amendment; by the latter enactment they 
declared that the people of the State of New York accepted the amend- 
ment in good faith as the law of the land and solemnly pledged the 
honor of the State to its enforcement. 

But what followed? The new law immediately put into action 35,000 
police and State officials to enforce It. Then panic ensued in whisky 
and beer circles, For the first time the saloon element realized that 
prohibition jeopardized the liquor traffic and that the reign of whisky 
was seriously threatened. The word went forth that the act must be 
repealed, cost what it may. Every whisky politiclan, every saloon- 
keeper, every political wirepuller who had battened and fattened at the 
whisky and beer troughs, every heeler, tout, and bum who could be re- 
crulted went into action, and in June, 1923, succeeded in passing, under 
the whip snd spur of the machine, the repealer, by the narrow margin, 
in assembly and senate, of 104 ayes and 95 noes, and Governor Smith 
signed it. 

That statute was tantamount to open repudiation of the Constitu- 
tion, an overt act of nullification and notice to the whisky dealer that 
New York State had placed itself in open defiance of the country's laws, 
so that, so far as the State was concerned, for the first time since the 
Government was founded, whisky and beer were free, unlicensed, and 
unregulated. It indeed was a triumph for whisky but at what cost! 
Within a few days speak-easies, whisky road houses, liquor joints, and 
hangouts sprang up like mushrooms, so that before many months had 
elapsed the police commissioner of the city of New York publicly stated 
that In New York City alone 32,000 of these filthy dens were opernting, 
flaunting thelr seductions and pernicious allurements in open, flagrant 
defiance of the law, with the complaisant approval of the authorities 
who bad solemnly sworn to uphold its mandate. What makes the sitp- 
tion worse Is that it is not only the Federal prohibition act that is thus 
scindalously scorned but our own court of appeals is held in contempt 
by the derisive malefactors who cynically mock its solemn judgment and 
basely foreswear their oath of office. 

The court of appeals, in a notable decision handed down a few months 
ago, held that a speak-easy is a pnbdlic nuisance under section 1530 of 
the State Penal Code. Under this decision it is clearly as much the 
duty of district attorneys, our police commissioner, and the State and 
city police officials to proceed against iniquitous grog shops as to ferret 
out any other dens of yice that infest the community. 

I quote from the cnreful and studied utterance of Maj. Maurice 
Campbell, the chief prohibition administrator of New York City, for- 
mally delivered before a meeting of ministers in New York City January 
13, 1930: 
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“In preprohibition days the criminal, the crook, the gangster and all 
others of that type, down to the race-track tout, used to hang out in the 
saloon—to-day their hang out is the speak-easy and the night club, In 
preprohibition days the saloon was regulated and controlled by the local 
authorities... + If we did not have the prohibition we probably 
would not have speak-easies, but we would then have the old saloons. 
* > © Prohibition is not responsible for the 32,000 speak-easies that 
the police commissioner claims there are in New York. Their existence 
in any number Is directly attributable to the fact that the State of New 
York and the municipality of New York City assume no responsibility 
for the trafic and the sale of intoxicating liquors. It scems almost 
incomprehensible in this enlightened day that a State or a municipality 
having the welfare of the city at heart should permit the sale of in- 
toxlcating liquors without any sort of police supervision. 

“Is it any wonder, then, that, in denying all responsibility for the 
traffic in Hquor, and with no regulation from the police, except what 
they choose to inherit from Federal law, the speak-easy situation in 
New York City has become a stench in the nostrils of every decent 
citizen? 

“The speak-easy situation should not be attacked from a prohibition 
standpoint but as a crime condition for which the police are directly 
responsible, 

“ Ninety per cent of the crimes committed in this city have their in- 
ception In the spenk-easies, and a great majority of the many unsolved 
murders would probably never bave been committed if the police had 
made an earnest effort to stamp out the speak-easy evil. 

“Imagine the condition that would arise in this great city if the 
police and local authorities disregarded any regulation of the trafic in 
our streets, 

“Such a situation is inconceivable. 

“Would the automobile and truck be blamed for the confusion and 
banished from use? 

“There are many times more violations of the traffic laws In New 
York City than there are violations of the prohibition laws, but do you 
hear anybody saying that the traffic laws are unenforceable? 

“The speak-easy situation is analogous. 

“They can be closed If the police authorities want them closed, and 
they can be closed under existing State laws. 

“The only thing required is the will to act. 

“Thousands of speak-easy complaints reach me, and in the great 
majority of instances violations of other State laws are recorded, 

“I speak of gambling, prostitution, and many major crimes. I have 
made it a practice to acquaint the police commissioner and the several 
county district attorneys with these complaints and conditions, but for 
some reason the commissioner feels warranted in ignoring them and inva- 
riably returns them to me without investigation or consideration. 

“I know—the mayor knows, and the police commissioner knows—that 
so long as these speak-easies exist any solution of the crime situation is 
impossible. 

“Through the sale of liquor 
gangsters are financed, 

“The proceeds permit the perfect organization of the racketeers who 
murder and rob. It provides the money for their defense in our courts 
and more money for the bribery of public officials. 

From the record and papers seized in my many raids on night clubs 
and speak-easies, I know of these criminal operations.” 

This is a damning indictment. It is not uttered by a fanatic, a 
passionate idealist, an impracticable perfectionist, but Is a deliberate 
accusation by a responsible, careful, high-minded United States official 
who has given years of conscientious service to the study of crime and 
its prevention, a man of cool judgment, penetrating vision, and expert 
knowledge of the subject. 

Not only does Major Campbell expose the saturnallia of vice that is 
permitted to flourish with police connivance but he deliberately affirms 
that he is forced to the conviction that this {neffective activity on the 
part of the city authorities against the speak-easy situation is part of 
the conspiracy to sustain the contention that national prohibition is 
unenforceable. 

A most deplorable fact is the conclusive evidence that the police, in- 
stead of ignoring speak-easies Indirectly as commanded by their superiors, 
are extorting graft from them on the promise of protection, aggregating 
many millions of dollars annually. The reported tax for this protection 
ranges from $5 to $20 per week; in the case of night clubs, it is reputed 
to be several times this sum, Moreover, there is evidence that in 
numerous instances policemen have proprietary interests in them. 
Within a few weeks two policemen were shot in speak-easies, their 
presence in each case evidently being in the capacity of owners, wholly 
or in part; the money belt found on one of them contained nearly 
$1,000 in currency. 

The favorite argument of the wets is that the law fs not sincerely 
enforced by the Federal authorities, and they point to New York, with 
its 32,000 speak-easies, as proof—yet they stand in solid phalanx in 
determined opposition to a State enforcement law, which everyone 
acknowledges la the only possible means of properly testing its enforce- 


in these speak-easles criminals and 
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ability. It is useless to add another syllable to expose this arrant 
hypocrisy and deceit, 

What is the true situation? 

The total number of Federal officials, including judges, district attor- 
neys, United States commissioners, marshals, deputies, prohibition agents, 
and customs officers in the State of New York, number less than 500, 
as against 35,000 State enforcement agencies. The entire force of pro- 
hibition employees in the United States, including the field service, 
numbered on June 80, 1929, less than 4,700. New York employs one 
police or judicial agent for each group of 343 inhabitants to enforce the 
laws, yet the wets have the audacity to assert that because one prohibi- 
tion official out of each group of 24,000 inhabitants does not succeed in 
suppressing the liquor traffic that the law is unenforceable! 

Is one police official able to suppress crime among 343 inhabitants 
under his supervision? The overflowing penitentiaries, the bloody riots 
which recently have horrified the State, the tens of millions being 
appropriated for additional penal institutions, the crowded jails, the 
congested State courts, the stories of murder, arson, burglary, banditry, 
swindling, gambling, and other sordid crimes which are catalogued each 
day all over the State, are the overwhelming refutation of this stupid 
assertion. Beeause the one officer in each 343 inhabitants is unable to 
suppress this carnival of crime, shall we conclude that our penal laws 
are unenforceable and that all should forthwith be repealed? Are we 
to surrender to murderers, felons, and other lawbreakers, confess the 
utter futility of repressive laws and relapse into a state of savagery 
because, forsooth, we are unable to entirely dam up the putrid stream 
of vice which at times threatens to overwhelm us? God forbid! 

The prohibition commission reports for the year ended June 30, 1929, 
that the total property in New York seized and destroyed was valued 
at $1,312,664.26 ; total proceeds from property seized and not destroyed 
$4,461.10 ; fines assessed in New York aggregated $881,000; 344 injunc- 
tions were procured, not one rejected. The total convictions in the 
State were 11,042; 80.7 per cent in eastern and western New York; 

55.6 per cent in northern New York. The most pathetic part of the 
report, which exposes the utter indifference of the State authorities and 
convicts them of defying the law, is the following: 

Total persons arrested in New York State by Federal prohibition 
officers, 8,265; persons arrested by State officers assisted by Federal 
officers, 4; persons arrested by State officers on information furnished 
by Federal officers, 93. 

We have abundant evidence at our very doors that an honest, 
courageous, determined public official, who respects his oath of office, 

I refer 


can enforce the laws and can suppress the speak-easy evil. 
to the brilliant work of the Hon. Elvin N. Edwards, the district at- 


torney of Nassau County. I do not know whether Mr. Edwards favors 
the eighteenth amendment or in his heart believes it is mistaken leg- 
islation. What I do know is that he recognizes his sworn obligation 
to enforce the laws of his country and by the grace of God and his 
courageous conscience he is doing it in Nassau County. 

Within the past few months he has closed 500 speak-easies and 
road houses in that suburban county, over 200 by actual raids. He 
has arrested 225 defendants upon indictments for violation of the 
public nuisance act for conducting a speak-easy. The statement that 
places which are closed are soon reopened is false. When there is a 
conviction the fine is $500 and a year's imprisonment, but the prison 
sentence is stayed pending good behavior; the defendant is put under 
parole for a period of two or three years and must report weekly or 
monthly as to exactly where he is living and what he is doing; more- 
over he is under constant surveillance. 

Of the hundreds convicted, up to December 13, last, only 15 broke 
their parole, and these 15 are now in the penitentiary. Mr. Edwards 
states that for every $2 spent in investigating liquor cases the State 
has received $3 in fines. He writes: “I am not closing only the poor 
man's place, I am closing any place—rich man’s or poor man’s—if it 
comes within the provisions of section 1530 of the penal law (the nui- 
sance law).” While he finds the nuisance law efficacious in Nassau 
County, he writes: “A State enforcement act would make it a great deal 
easier for district attorneys to obtain convictions before juries, because 
the words ‘public nuisance’ imply different connotations to many 
juries, and unless 2 case is clearly explained and prepared juries might 
balk, but they do not in Nassau.” He adds this very significant obser- 
yation: “If there was a specific State enforcement act there would be 
no excuse for the police or the district attorneys to sidestep the issne, 
but I really believe that when district attorneys or police fail to take 
advantage of section 1530 (the nuisance law) they are guilty of failing 
to perform their duty, besides violating their constitutional oath of 
office,” 

Here we have testimony of this honest, courageous State official, 
which precisely parallels the evidence and experience of the honest, 
courageous Federal official quoted previously. 

A few days ago Police Commissioner Whalen, of New York, estab- 
lished the new bureau of crime prevention, The duties of this new 
bureau as outlined by the commissioner will be: 

To cooperate with all active reconstructive forces of society, both to 
prevent criminals from committing crimes and to stop recruiting of 
criminals. In its activities it will invoke the cooperation of schools, 
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clinics, churches, and other public and private institutions. There will 
be established a constructive relationship between the boy and the 
police.” 

What an insult to intelligence, what a travesty on common sense, 
what a deplorable exhibition of hypocrisy are here exhibited! The most 
efficacious crime-preyention step the police commissioner can take is to 
observe his oath of office and see to it that the 20,000 police officials 
subject to his commands do likewise. Close the crime-breeding speak- 
easies and, indeed, there will follow “a constructive relationship 
between the boy and the police” and New York City will be purged of 
the most damnably pernicious focus of criminal incubation and propa- 
gation that ever dishonored a civilized community. 

Time will not permit, nor does the subject require an argument as 
to the wisdom, the expedience, the propriety, or the salutary results 
of the eighteenth amendment. Suffice it to say that it is an integral 
part of our Federal Constitution, as much so as the bill of rights or 
any other article of that sacred instrument. Every assault upon the 
measure, led by the most profound, the most astute lawyers of the Ameri- 
can bar, every expedient argument and technicality known to the law 
was resorted to, but the Supreme Court of the United States in re- 
peated opinions sustained the amendment in every detail; every on- 
slaught, every thrust that cunning maneuver, crafty legerdemain, or 
legal trickery could devise were parried by the Supreme Court, and the 
law has been unreservedly upheld in luminous, all inclusive, easily 
comprehensible, irrevocable opinions. 

It is a malicious perversion of the truth to affirm that the law was 
enacted by stealth. Thirty-three States of the Union had adopted State 
prohibition prior to the date upon which the national prohibition act 
became effective. Nineteen States have a prohibition provision in 
their State constitutions—in 28 States prohibition was approved by a 
vote of the people before the eighteenth amendment was adopted. In 
1917, two years before we adopted national prohibition, there were in 
the State of New York 9 dry counties with 293,460 population; 5 dry 
cities of 25,000 population or more, but less than 100,000, containing 
190,904 inhabitants; 11 dry cities with population between 10,000 and 
25,000 containing 150,198 inhabitants; 12 dry cities with population 
between 5,000 and 10,000 containing 80,643 inhabitants; 121 dry muni- 
elpalities with population between 1,000 and 5,000 containing 242,734 
inhabitants; 172 towns with less than 1,000 inhabitants containing 
131,611 inhabitants; a total dry population in the State of 1,107,550, 

A mere recital of these facts is a crushing refutation of the viciously 
mendacious allegation that prohibition was won by surreptitious or illicit 
methods. 

It is pitiful pettifogging or deplorable ignorance to assert that the con- 
current jurisdiction clause in the amendment imposes no legal or moral 
obligation on the State. If that were true, our National Government 
is spurious, our Federal Union a sham. 

The powers and policies that are in our National Constitution do 
not depend for their execution on specific directions to Congress. There 
is no way, by any known process, to compel Congress or any legislative 
body to discharge a constitutional obligation. Every Federal official, 
every State official, every Congressman, every member of the legisla- 
ture, every officer, Federal, State, or municipal, from the President of 
the United States down to the lowliest municipal officer, before he 
enters upon his duties must solemnly swear to support the Constitu- 
tion of the United States; not one clause or one section, but the entire 
instrument. Under this Constitution, among other provisions, is a 
clause declaring The Senate of the United States shall be composed 
of two Senators from each State, chosen by the legislature thereof, ete.” 
(later amended to election by popular vote). There is nothing manda- 
tory. A State can not be compelled by any process to comply. If in 
this matter all the States followed New York’s example in respect to 
the eighteenth amendment, our Federal Union would instantly fall 
asunder, It is the same with Congress in most of the provisions of 
the Federal Constitution: There are no means of compelling Congress 
to pass appropriations or to perform any of its natural duties, except 
a moral and legal obligation, and the only sanction is the conscience 
of the individual, his oath and his honor. And so it is with the State. 
The members of the legislature have sworn to uphold the Constitution 
of the United States. United States Senator BORAH, in a recent utter- 
ance, asserted : 

“When a policy is declared and written into the National Constitu- 
tion and power is coupled with that policy * * no man can as- 
sume a position of public trust connected with that service and legally 
or morally refuse to assert that authority.” 

The authority carries with it the legal and moral obligation to act. 
When a State officer swears he will support the Constitution of the 
United States he is in honor bound, he is morally obligated, he is 
legally required to vote in consonance with his oath. The Supreme 
Court bas beld that the Constitution casts upon Congress “the duty 
* * „ of enacting such regulations and sanctions as were essential 
to make the articles of the Constitution effective,” The concurrent 
clause has been construed by the United States Supreme Court as 
forbidding “ Congress or the several States from defeating or thwart- 
ing prohibitton,” * * è “but only to enforce it by appropriate 
legislation.” 
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The same obligation, moral and legal, that rests upon Congress and 
the States to carry out the provisions of the Federal and State Consti- 
tutions so that government may be maintained, applies with equal 
sanctity to the eighteenth amendment. The State officials who refuse 
to fulfill this clear obligation are recreant to their trust, forgetful of 
their oath of office, imperil their official honor, and impair their official 
good faith, 

x- United States Senator Wadsworth in a carefully prepared speech 
last week solemnly asserted that the eighteenth amendment is opposed 
by an overwhelming majority of the American people, and in profoundly 
monitory terms deplored the imminent peril to our national existence 
unless the will of the majority immediately prevailed. His statement is 
utterly untrue, without any colorable basis whatsoever. In 1928 the 
chief issue In the presidential and congressional elections was prohibi- 
tion; Governor Smith in his telegram to his convention certainly made 
Prohibition the dominant issue. The religious issue, in my opinion, 
practically balanced its losses and gains as respects each candidate. 
Even though this is disputed, it certainly must be acknowledged that 
congressional results were unaffected in States where the religious issue 
was most acute. The new Congress chosen in that spirited contest 
contains only 114 Members out of 435 who are even moderately wet; 
moreover, only 61 who are militantly wet and outspoken for the out- 
right repeal of the law, less than one-seventh of the total—a pitiful 
minority, The lower House certainly reflects the popular will; the 
321 Members out of 435 who steadily and unfalteringly vote dry every 
time, certainly know the wishes of their constitutents and would not 
dare to vote counter to them. Does Senator Wadsworth believe that he 
knows the wishes of the 321 districts better than these Representatives? 

But that is not all. The “ beer bloc,” or the 61 outright repealers of 
these 114, represent only 10 of the 48 States, and 56 of the 61 come 
from New York City with its adjacent communities, Chicago, Philadel- 
phin, Milwaukee, St. Louls, and Cleveland—all of which cities are the 
centers of allen congestion. It is a fact that if the electoral appor- 
tionment law of the State of New York, which excludes unnaturalized 
aliens in the apportionment basis for Senators and Representatives, 
were applied In the Federal elections, this radical wet group of 56 
would be reduced very materially. It is a deplorable fact that the most 
vociferous blatherskites in the wet congressional group are actually 
holding their congressional seats solely by the inclusion in their elec- 
toral representation of unnaturalized aliens, yet they have the effrontery 
to declare that the will of American citizens as to America’s domestic 
institutions will be nullified and defied by colonies of foreign-born, 
unnaturalized aliens! 

The wets pretend to regard referenda in States and cities as having 
an important bearing on the question. ‘Their error lies in the fact that 
the eighteenth amendment is not a local statute—it is national. No 
doubt New York City would vote overwhelmingly to repeal the immigra- 
tion restrictive laws or the tariff on farm products; Mississippi, South 
Carolina, and other Southern States doubtless would yote 10 to 1 to 
repeal the thirteenth, fourteenth, and fifteenth amendments; but na- 
tional laws must not be regional. If such became the case, our Union 
would split asunder, 

We tried State prohibition, when 33 States bad enacted rigid pro- 
hibitory laws, but the other 15 made them nugatory, and national 
legislation was the only alternative. There is an orderly process to 
repeal the amendment. No one can quarrel with wets when they 
advocate legal repeal; until that is accomplished, however, it is the 
solemn duty of every good citizen to obey the law. 

We hear a great deal from the wets as to corruption traceable to pro- 
hibition. Only 10 years ago New York City alone had 20,000 licensed 
saloons—TI haven't the figures for the State, but they totaled not far 
from 50,000. Each saloon here and the hundreds of thousands in the 
country was a political club; there were concocted the diabolical plots 
against honest nominations, pure elections, and decent government, 
always with the protection of the whisky Interests us the dominating 
purpose. The hidden spenk-easies, bad as they are, are havens of 
political purity compared to the saloon of former days, which were 
the prolific hatcheries of political tricksters and their satellites, for 
ruffiuns, bandits, and crooks, for gamblers, prostitutes, and swindlers, 
for the entire swarm of foul criminals in every repulsive phase of 
wickedness, 

As to corruption in wet days and the present: Statistics show that the 
per capita annual consumption of liquors in the United States was, in 
1850, 4.08 gallons; 1900, 17.76; 1917, 19.95. In other words, the drink 
bill of the country 12 years ago, putting the sale price per gallon of 
wine and whisky at $6—a very low estimate—beer at $2, was $6,600,- 
000,000 per year, The wine and whisky exporters of Europe and the ex- 
distillers and brewers of the United States have seen that bill cut about 
85 per cent, a loss of about $5,000,000,000 per year, and what remains 
going chiefly to bootleggers and illicit distillers. It would be interest- 
ing to learn Just how much money these forcign and domestic interests 
are paying to finance the present passionate, fanatical, and extremely 
expensive wet campaigns now being so vigorously prosecuted by high- 
powered and bigh-salaried agents, speakers, promoters, publicity men, 
and the countless subagents and undercover agitators. 
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A great deal is said about Canada’s relapse from prohibition. It 
is not for me to charge to what extent revenue figured in this result, 
but it is a fact that the liquor traffic revenue in the Provinces of 
Canada rose from $3,837,000 in 1920 to $22,755,000 in 1928, and Is 
now estimated as greatly in excess of $30,000,000—in fact, the revenue 
derived from alcoholic beverages in the Dominion in 1928 was one- 
eighth of the entire revenue; to-day it is estimated as not far from 
one-fourth. 

Between 1923 and 1928, the former the dry, the latter the wet 
periods : 

The population of Canada increased less than 7 per cent. 

Manufacture of spirits increased 202 per cent. 

Manufacture of malt liquors increased 58 per cent. 

Manufacture of wine increased 401 per cent. 

Convictions for drunkenness, 1918, 21,026. 

Convictions for drunkenness, 1928, 33,005. 

Deaths from alcohol (excluding Quebec) 100 per cent increase in five 
years, 

The battle over whisky is not new in this country. In 1793, when 
our Nation was in its swaddling clothes, before our Constitution was 
out of the cradle, whisky insurrection occurred in Pennsylvania, led 
by farmers who refused to obey the excise law imposing a tax on 
whisky manufactured from their grain. President George Washington 
took the field at the head of the army and suppressed the rebellion. 

Again, during the administration of President Grant, a whisky 
ring entangled the highest Government officials in a slimy mess of 
corruption, besmirching the Secretary of War and other high Gov- 
ernment officials and bringing shame and humiliation upon the entire 
Nation. Whisky and political corruption always have been hand- 
maidens, always have been responsible for besmirching our escutcheon 
with its foulest stains. 

Only a few days ago In Boston, the cradle of American liberty and 
national consciousness, a mob tore down the recruiting emblems of the 
United States Government at Faneuil Hall, and under the leadership of 
a former mayor of Boston passed resolutions breathing defiance of our 
fundamental law and contemptuously deriding the authority and dignity 
of the United States Government. To such extremes is the whisky 
fanaticism proceeding that unless promptly checked and overawed by 
the majesty of the law a catastrophic day of reckoning impends, Lawless- 
ness breeds lawlessness; contemptuous disregard of one law undermines 
the foundations of all law. Let the people of New York reassert the 
supremacy of the law by purging the State of the sin of repudiation and 
nullification. Let us restore our beloved Commonwealth to the ranks of 
the 43 other States which are respecting the Constitution, which are 
steadfast in their allegiance to law and order, which abhor nullification 
as a debasement of our civilization and as a sinister thrust at our funda- 
mental institutions, a course which gives comfort only to anarchists 
and Bolshevists. 

It is a pitiful argument to contend that it would be a futile gesture 
for the Republican legislature to pass an enforcement law which the 
Democratic governor might veto. What of that? Shall repudiation 
and nullification be allowed to reign unvexed and unassailed in the 
great State of New York because, forsooth, there is a probability that 
the act of absolution may be defeated by gubernatorial veto? Perish 
the thought that men have sunk so low in their respect for our insti- 
tutions, in their regard for their party's solemn pledges, in their rever- 
ence for the honor of their State that such pusillanimity is at a pre 
mlum! Put it up to the governor! Let them do their duty as law- 
makers, as patriots, as Americans unafraid, and if then their act is 
defeated by an interposing veto, their conscience is clear and the respon- 
sibility will not be theirs, nor theirs the inevitable retribution. 


EXECUTIVE SESSION 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business, 
The PRESIDENT pro tempore. 


There being no messages 
from the President of the United States, reports of committees 


are in order. There being no reports of committees, the calen- 
dar is in order. 
CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The legislative clerk read the nomination of Frank C. Tracey 
to be surveyor of customs district No. 28, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. WATSON. I am told that by agreement that is to go 
over. 

The PRESIDENT 
passed over. 


pro tempore. The nomination will be 


POSTMASTERS 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read the nominations of 
sundry postmasters, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The Chair would call the at- 

tention of the Senator from Texas to the nomination for Texas. 

Mr. CONNALLY. I ask that calendar No, 1998, the nomina- 

tion of George B. Black to be postmaster at Comanche, Tex., 
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may go over until I have an opportunity to consult with the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART]. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The nomination will be 
passed over. If there are no other nominations to be passed 
over in the list of postmasters, without objection the nomina- 
tions, with the exception of the one noted, are confirmed en 
bloc, and the President will be notified. 

IN THE REGULAR ARMY 

The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for appointment and promotions in the Regular Army. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, these nom- 
inations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

IN THE NAVY 


The legislative clerk proceeded to read sundry nominations 
for promotions in the Navy. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, these 
nominations are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

FLORENCE F. DAVENPORT, NAPOLEON, N. DAK. 

Mr. FRAZIER. Mr. President, on yesterday Florence F. 
Davenport was confirmed as postmaster at Napoleon, N. Dak. 
I received word to-day that this lady has moved out of the 
State of North Dakota, and I move that the President be re- 
quested to return the nomination to the Senate. 

The motion was agreed to. 


RECESS 
Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as in legislative session, I 
move that the Senate now take a recess, the recess being until 
Monday at 11 o’clock. 
The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 4 o’clock and 
50 minutes p. m.), under the order previously entered, took a 
recess until Monday, February 3, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Ezecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 1 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
APPOINTMENT IN THE ARMY 
To be quartermaster general with rank of major general 
John Lesesne DeWitt. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE ARMY 


Clarence Curtis Culver to be colonel, Air Corps. 

Frederick Goodwin Turner to be colonel, Cavalry. 

Joseph Choate King to be lieutenant colonel, Cavalry. 

Martyn Hall Shute to be lieutenant colonel, Infantry. 

Ralph MeTyeire Pennell to be lieutenant colonel, Field Artil- 
lery. 

James Madison Garrett to be major, Field Artillery. 

Alan Pendleton to be major, Infantry. 

Sam George Fuller to be major, Cavalry. 

Leighton Nicol Smith to be captain, Cavalry. 

Charles Wilbur Pence to be captain, Infantry. 

Jerome Grigg Harris to be captain, Infantry. 

Henry Eaton Kelly to be captain, Infantry. 

Claude Bayles Mickelwait to be captain, Infantry. 

William Barmore Sharp to be captain, Infantry. 

Arthur Charles Perrin to be captain, Ordnance Department, 

Marcus Ellis Jones to be captain, Cavalry. 

Harold Patrick Hennessy to be captain, Coast Artillery Corps, 

Walter Asbury Bigby to be captain, Infantry. 

Fred E. Gaillard to be captain, Infantry, 

Robert Robinson to be captain, Signal Corps. 

Herman Odelle Lane to be captain, Infantry. 

Wilford Reagan Mobley to be captain, Cavalry. 

Richard Tonkin Mitchell to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Edward Lightcap to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John Archer Stewart to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Samuel Henry Fisher to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Dennis Milton Moore to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Houston Val Evans to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Clark Norace Bailey to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Victor Emmanuel Phasey to be first lientenant, Infantry. 

Clyde Davis Eddleman to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Russell Leonard Moses to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

John O'Day Murtaugh to be first lieutenant, Cavalry. 

Sarratt Thaddeus Hames to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Virgil Rasmuss Miller to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

James Somers Stowell to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Arthur LeRoy Bump, jr., to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Reeve Douglas Keiler to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

George Emmert Elliott to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

William Wallace Cornog, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 
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Demas Thurlow Craw to be first lieutenant, Air Corps. 

Henry Isaac Kiel to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Daniel Harrison Hundley to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

William Walrath Lloyd to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Jacob Robert Moon to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Thomas Harrison Allen to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Raymond Rodney Robins to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Peter Sather, jr., to be first lieutenant, Field Artillery. 

Richard Garner Thomas, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Frank Faron Carpenter, jr. to be first lieutenant, Field 
Artillery. 

Ralph Parker Eaton to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Henry Dahnke to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Carlyle Andrews to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Herbert Frank McGuire Matthews to be first lieutenant, 
Infantry. 

Buford Alexander Lynch, jr., to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Noah Mathew Brinson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Albert John Dombrowsky to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Jean Dorbant Scott to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Robert Walter Stika to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Ovid Oscar Wilson to be first lieutenant, Infantry. 

Forrest Ralph Ostrander to be major, Medical Corps. 

Aubin Tilden King to be major, Medical Corps. 

Julian Wallace Cunningham to be major, Cavalry, Regular 
Army, with rank from January 21, 1930. 

PROMOTIONS IN THE NAVY 

Percy K. Robottom to be commander. 

Harry E. Rice, jr., to be lieutenant. 

Ralph T. Zinn to be lieutenant. 

Samuel J. McKee to be lieutenant (junior grade). 

Henry R. Delaney to be dental surgeon. 

Charles J. Harter to be paymaster. 

Wilson S. Hullfish to be paymaster. 

Sidney P. Vaughn to be paymaster. 

Hugh F. Gallagher to be paymuster. 

Robert O'Hagan to be paymaster. 

George C. Tasker to be paymaster. 

Charles C. Timmons to be paymaster. 

Michael J. Stubbs to be paymaster. 

Alfred B. Clark to be paymaster. 

Henry Guilmette to be paymaster. 

John Flynn to be paymaster. 

Verne V. M. Boggs to be paymaster, 

Harry Atwood to be paymaster. 

Bert R. Peoples to be paymaster. 

Percy C. Corning to be paymaster. 

Philip A. Caro to be paymaster. 

Roark Montgomery to be paymaster. 

William C. Wallace to be paymaster. 

Thomas A, Durham to be paymaster. 

Gaillard Rembert to be paymaster. 

Wallace Prior to be paymaster. 

Edwin F. Barker to be paymaster. 

Walter A. Buck to be paymaster. 

Thomas E. Hipp to be paymaster. 

Ray C. Sanders to be paymaster. 

Albert R. Schofield to be paymaster. 

Hugh C. Adams to be chief gunner. 

Ernest L. Rairdon to be chief gunner. 

Harold L. Whiteacre to be chief gunner. 

Samuel A. Devlin to be chief electrician. 

Claud P. Metcalf to be chief electrician. 

Lester M. Larson to be chief electrician. 

Frederick Myers to be chief electrician. 

Albert J. Berberich to be chief radio electrician. 

Edgar J. DesRosier to be chief radio electrician. 

PosTMASTERS 


FLORIDA 
Simeon ©. Dell, Alachua, 
Anna W. Lewis, Everglades, 
Leona Sable, Lacoochee, 
Charles M. Shinn, Lake Alfred. 
George W. Smith, West Palm Beach. 
KENTUCKY 
Benjamin F. Wright, Seco. 
LOUISIANA 
Ruth W. McCleish, Athens. 
Joseph D. Hebert, Cottonport. 
Marguerite L. Tatum, Gibsland. 
Edwin R. Ford, Jonesville. 
Auburtin H. Barre, Mooringsport. 
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Mary S. Hunter, Pineville. 
Lawrence J. Bonin, St. Martinville, 
Samuel M. Plonsky, Washington. 


NEW MEXICO 
Philip N. Sanchez, Mora. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Luke J. Ward, Wickford. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Paul E. Bryson, Woodruff. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, February 1, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O God, infinite and eternal in Thy being, Thy mercy we accept 
without defense. Thou dost care for the need of the childhood 
of the world; it transcends all earthliness ; Thou art Lord of all 
and yet seryant of all. Let Thy truth run through the arteries 
of our moral natures, that it may clothe us with the spirit of the 
conqueror. In the great, kingly qualities of the soul may we 
not fail but arouse and stir them, and erow us as the servants 
of God. O Thou, who hast borne all burdens, bear with our 
sin and helplessness, and be a strength to the faint and a joy 
to the weary. May we never barter away noble character, 
peace of soul, and immortal joy for anything in all this world. 
Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk 
announced that the Senate had passed a joint resolution of the 
following title, in which the coneurrence of the House is re- 
quested : 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 
Commission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Columbia River at or above the Grand Coulee Dam 
site on the Columbia River, 


TOBACCO INSPECTION 


Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorv on the subject of 
the inspection and grading of tobacco. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Rxconb. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday I 
introduced a bill to provide for the grading of the farmers’ 
tobacco at Government expense by expert graders whenever the 
farmer desires such service before he sells his tobacco. In 
this way the farmer would know what his tobacco was worth 
on the market before an offer was made and sales of large 
quantities could be made at a single transaction for a fairer 
price than is possible by numerous.small sales of ungraded 
tobacco, 

O course, my purpose is to make the production of tobacco 
more profitable to the farmer. I believe inspection and grad- 
ing of tobacco by Government experts before the farmer sells 
it, would not only familiarize him with the grades that are 
more In demand but would cause the farmer to produce better 
grades, and assort his tobacco more advantageously, thus en- 
abling him to secure a more uniform and much better market 
for tobacco of like quality, color, and strength. 

The farmer would have the benefit of the impartial judgment 
of an experienced tobacco man, who has carefully inspected 
the farmers’ tobacco and he would know of his own knowledge 
what he should receive for this tobacco, and not feel that he 
was being overreached. Thus the inspection would bring about 
closer cooperation and better understanding between the pro- 
ducers, warehousemen, and buyers. 

There would be available to the farmers definite and prac- 
tical information on current prices by grades based upon the 
actual sales of tobacco and the farmers would soon fully 
understand these factors and not only get a much better price 
but also be better satisfied with their sales, 

It seems to me that Government inspection of tobacco before 
it is sold by the farmer is desirable from every standpoint and 
is for the best interest of all concerned. 
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Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may file minority views on the bill H. R. 11. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Alabama? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, will that delay 
the bill? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. 

Mr. SNELL. How long a time does the gentleman want? 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. I will file it to-day. Mr. Speaker, I 
also ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to both requests? 

There was no objection. 

THE LABOR COST OF TRANSPORTATION 

Mr. HUDDLESTON. Mr. Speaker, a few weeks ago I placed 
in the Recorp a discussion of the labor cost of shoes. I now 
wish to comment upon the Jabor cost of transportation. 

What figure do wages ent in the cost of railroad transporta- 
tion? This is a question of prime importance in these days of 
tariff bilis, bills for railroad consolidation, and other similar 
measures. To what extent does the wages paid labor in trans- 
portation enter into the cost of living? 

According to the latest figures, which include the year 1928, 
the share of all labor in railway-operating revenues was 46.25 
per cent, That is, out of a dollar received by railroads in return 
for their service 46.25 cents was paid to labor, including the 
shopmen, the maintenance-of-way men, those who operate the 
trains, and all others, as their share. 

LABOR AND CONSOLIDATION OF RAILROADS 

Applying this wage fact to the proposal to consolidate the 
railroads, we find that the employees have an interest of 46.25 
per cent and the bondholders, stockholders, material men, and 
others have an interest of 53.75 per cent. This, of course, does 
not take the interest of the general public into account. 

Not counting the general-public interest then, railroad em- 
ployees, as such, should be given 46.25 per cent of influence upon 
the measure, as against 53.75 per cent for all other interests 
combined, Of course, the employees also have a public interest, 
as they and their dependents represent a large fraction of the 
public which will be affected by consolidation. In short, the in- 
terest of the employees far outweighs the interest not only of 
the stockholders of the railroads but of their bondholders as 
well, and they are entitled to a corresponding consideration. 

LABOR AND THE TARIFF 


As applied to the tariff bill, what is the railroad employees’ 
interest? It would take a far stretch of the imagination to 
conceive of a cent’s benefit that a transportation employee can 
derive from the protective system. Of course, the old argument 
is always made that protection makes the Nation prosperous— 
we can lift ourselves by our boot straps—we can all get rich 
trading with each other, and a lot of stuff like that. But it is 
safe to say that the free flow of commerce between the States 
has been of great benefit to the railroad transportation business, 
and as free a flow of commerce between ours and foreign coun- 
tries would be just as helpful. Also, the cost of every item of 
railroad supplies, and even of labor itself, is enhanced by 
protection, The cost of labor is increased because the cost of 
the laborer's living is increased, and the value of his earnings 
is depreciated by the system. 

I have recently obtained some figures from the Interstate 
Commerce Commission upon the share of railroad labor in the 
carriers’ revenues for the years beginning 1895 and ending 
1928. The range is from the lowest, 38.45 per cent for 1901, to 
59.59 per cent in 1920. The figures are as follows: 


compensation to employees (including those engaged in 
construction) of railway operating revenues 


Oh, no. 


Per cent 


Per cent 
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In the above compensation to all employees the amount of the salaries 
paid officials is included. This is, however, so small a part of the total 
that the trend is not appreciably affected thereby. It will be noted that 
the peak in the percentage of revenues going to employees was in 1920. 
It fell to 46.25 in 1928. In pre-war days the percentage was uniformly 
lower than this, dropping to 38.45 per cent in 1901. 


A striking fact in connection with these figures is that, while 
a large increase in wage rates was given in 1920, labor’s share 
as long ago as 1895 was only 5 per cent less than labor's share 
in 1928. Labor's share in 1914, before any substantial increases 
had been given, and before the passing of the Adamson bill, 
was 44.17 per cent, which was only about 2 per cent less than 
the 46.25 per cent for 1928. Labor is now receiving a little 
more in wages, but labor is earning vastly more through its 
efficiency and resulting productivity. Upon this point I also 
include the comment of the Interstate Commerce Commission, 
as follows: 

PRODUCTIVITY OF RAILROAD LABOR 


This it is impossible to give accurately because, on the one hand, 
there is no satisfactory single unit by which to measure the railroad 
output; and, on the other hand, what is produced is the joint product 
of labor, capital, and management. If we hire two train and engine 
crews of equal ability, energy, and training and give to one crew a 
heavy modern locomotive on a well-equipped railroad and to the other 
crew a light antiquated locomotive, the ton-miles produced per man-hour 
or per man will differ greatly for the two crews, but the difference will 
be due to the difference in capital investment and not to a difference in 
the men. However, as an index of the degree to which better mechani- 
cal equipment or methods are being introduced in the railroad industry 
combined with the eflicient cooperation of labor, the output per man 
employed is a figure of considerable interest. 

As above indicated, there is no satisfactory unit by which to meas- 
ure total railroad output. One department produces ton-miles and the 
other passenger-miles. These are sometimes combined and called 
“traffic units.“ The average passenger-mile costs more to produce than 
the average ton-mile, and adding ton-miles to passenger-miles is like 
adding quarts and pecks. Sometimes an attempt is made to reduce the 
pecks to quarts by multiplying the passenger-miles by some figure before 
adding in the ton-miles. In the following table the passenger-miles 
have been multiplied by 3 and added to the ton-miles to produce the 
“traffic units“: 


Trafic units per employee per annum 


1 
Traffic 
units per 
employee 
per annum 


Traffic units (as 
defined in text) 


Number of 
employees 


111, 7 
119, 
128, 3. 
136, 275 
123, 203, 


June 30, 

June 30, 1891 
June 30, 1892.. 
June 30, 1893.. 
June 30, 1894 
June 30, 1895.. 
June 30, 1896. 


749, 301 
784, 285 
821, 415 
873, 602 
779, 608 
785, 064 
826, 620 
$23, 476 | 
874, 558 
928, 924 


149, 140 
152, 504 
156, 230 
155, 993 
158, 033 
155, 143 
162, 681 
160, 187 
176, 337 
180, 253 
186, 420 
185, 007 
181, 919 
179, 781 
185, 393 
186, 561 
191, 526 
191, 234 
212, 794 
203, 704 
207, 149 
211, 634 


June 30, 1898. — 154, 217, 3 

June 30, 1899__.....--- 107 441, 241, 000 
June 30, 1900. 
June 30, 1901 
June 30, 1902 
June 30, 1963. 
June 30, 1904. 
June 30, 1905 
June 30, 1908. 

June 30, 1907 
June 30, 1908. 
June 30, 1909. 
June 30, 1910 
June 30, 1911 

June 30, 1912__.... 
June 30, 1913 
June 30, 1914. 
June 30, 1915.. 
June 30, 1916.. 
Dec. 31, 1916. 
Dee. 31, 1917 
Dee. 31, 1918.. 5 
Dee. 31, 1919.. 507, 675, $69, 000 


1 Data not avai able as 20 of larger carriers did not report this information. 
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291, 379, 274, 000 
319, 757, 052, 000 
305, 620, 066, 000 
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363, 477, 810, 000 
405, 748, 346, 000 
394, 708, 705, 000 
374, 558, 585, 000 


S 


EEN 
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Traffic units per employee rer annum—Continued 


Traffic 
units per 
employee 


Number of 
employees 


‘Traffic units (as 


Year ending— defined in text) 


l 
555, 808, 467, 000 | 
422, 650, 576, 000 | 
449, 620, 674, 000 
531, 138, 084,000 | 1,9 
501, 049, 907,000 | 1,7 
525, 919, 383,000 | 1,7 
554, 461, 814,000 | 1,8 
1,7 
1 


2, 075, 886 
1, 705, 308 
1, 669, 640 


308 348 
300, 418 
313, 981 


533, 407, 241,000 | 1, 
** , 691, 950 


In wage disputes between the railroads and their employees, 
although the latter may plead for an increase of only a few 
cents per day, it is the frequent practice of the companies to 
hold themselves out as the champions of the public interest. 
So artful is the propaganda in behalf of this pose that the public, 
which is generally uninformed, is prone to accept the company 
as their defender and friend. The truth is that in practically 
all such cases the interest of the publie is ridiculously slight or 
nothing at all. In practically all such cases the interest of the 
average citizen is not involved to a total of a fraction of a penny. 
In the average town or city the people live off the wage earners 
and share but remotely if at all in the prosperity of the employ- 
ing company. This is particularly true of the railroads. Good 
wages for railroad employees means local prosperity, but large 
profits for stockholders barely ripples the surface. 


DAIRYING—AMERICA’S GREATEST INDUSTRY 


Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by incorporating 
an address by the Secretary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr. Speaker and Members of 
the House, it is an interesting and little appreciated fact that 
dairying is to-day the greatest American industry, an industry 
in which the stock is more widely distributed than in any other, 
The address of Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of Agriculture, 
before the Thirteenth Annual Meeting of the National Coopera- 
tive Milk Producers’ Federation at St. Paul, Minn., November 
12, 1929, is perhaps the most informative as to its relative im- 
portance of any yet delivered. It visualizes the supply of the 
choicest food daily, carrying vitamin A to the table of every 
consumer, and the continuous daily returns of revenue back to 
the individual farmer, totaling $3,000,000,000 annually. 

In the work of restoring agriculture to its rightful position 
in the respect and appreciation of the consuming public, Secre- 
tary Hyde is rendering a most valuable national service. He is 
furnishing a leadership, not only of proven executive ability 
but of high accomplishment in the presentation of the claims of 
the industry to the country. 

The speech of the Secretary referred to is so keen and com- 
prehensive in its analysis and so stimulating in its challenge to 
other branches of agriculture to profit by the experience of the 
dairy industry that I ask leave to insert it in the Recoxp where 
it may be permanently available for reference. 

The speech is as follows: 


The dairy industry for several years has been relatively stable and 
has enjoyed a fair share of prosperity. It withstood the shock of agri- 
cultural depression better than other branches of farming. It is to-day 
one of the few branches of agriculture in which the index of the farm 
price of its product exceeds the index of retail commodities bought by 
the farmer. 

The demand for dairy products in the United States has increased 
more rapidly than production. The growth of the industrial centers has 
been a contributing factor. There has been an increased demand in the 
large cities for fresh whole milk, condensed milk, and cream. The 
demand for ice cream has more than doubled in 15 years. 

Another important factor in the expansion and maintenance of the 
demand for dairy products is the high level of the purchasing power of 
the consumers of this country. The family with a high income con- 
sumes more dairy products than the family with a low income and is 
less sensitive to price changes, Dairy products are prosperity foods. 
During this period of rapidly increasing demand for dairy products, 
there has been a material Increase in the wages of the American laborer. 
The index of union full-time weekly wages increased from 100 in May, 
1913, to 240 in 1928. 

Improvement and development of our transportation facilities and 
sanitary control have widened the area from which dairy products are 
drawn. The best-known method of marketing the crops of a diversified 
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farming Is through dairy products. The fact that dairying is the 
handmaiden of diversification has contributed to the expansion of the 
industry. 

Dairying is to-day America’s greatest industry. The value of the 
raw material furnished by the humble dairy cow and of the products 
derived therefrom far exceeds the value of the production of any other 
industry, Last year the contribution of dairying to the farm amounted 
to nearly $3,000,000,000, The milk produced on American farms last 
year weighed 60,000,000 tons. This is twice the weight of all the pig 
iron produced by the greatest industrial Nation on earth. 

The United States is the second largest gold-producing Nation. It 
would take 50 years, at our present rate of gold production, to equal the 
valne of one year's dairy production. Our gold reserve is about four 
times as large as that of any other nation in the world. It is just 
about large enough to pay for the milk annually yielded by American 
dairy cows, 

We produce 60 per cent of the world’s cotton. We grow enough 
wheat to satisfy all of our domestic needs and to export annually an 
average of about 200,000,000 bushels, Yet the farm value of all our 
cotton and all of our wheat combined does not far exceed the farm 
value of our dairy production. 

Measured in terms of people employed, capital invested, or value pro- 
duced, dairying is our greatest agricultural pursuit. The dairy industry 
accounts for 16 per cent of the gross income of all agricultural pursuits, 
including both crops and livestock. 

Farm values, however, are only the beginning of the values based on 
dairying. There are more than 4,000 creameries, nearly 3,000 cheese 
fuctories, over 300 condenseries, and many thousands of ice-cream fac- 
tories and other milk-processing plants. Out of a part of our annual 
milk supply these industrial plants turn out products valued at nearly 
$4,000,000,000. 2 

The annual output of the automobile factories of America is about 
three and one-half billion dollars, It has been called America's greatest 
industry. The value of the output of the steel industry is less than that 
of the antomoblile factories, yet steel has been called the barometer of 
American business. The annual value of all the building done in the 
United States Is less than either of the other two so-called leaders. The 
product of no one of the three is equal to the value of the manufactured 
products based upon milk as a raw material, 

One-fifth of our annual expenditures for food goes for dairy products. 
When we reflect upon the large part which butter, cheese, and clean, 
pure milk play in the diets of infants and adults alike, and how vitally 
necessary they are in the sick room, dairying becomes not only the 


greatest but the most necessary of all American industries, 

These facts should cause some revision of our national ideas as to the 
importance of the humble dairy cow and point with new significance to 
the statement that dairying is our greatest Industry. 

Since 1920 the dairy market has been substantially upon a domestic 


basis, This is a fact worthy of attention. We neither export a large 
part of our production nor import a large portion of our consumption. 
Our imports slightly exceed our exports. Our net Imports amount to 
approximately 1 per cent of our domestic requirements. The market 
for our dairy products is our home market—the best market in the 
world. In this respect we are more favorably situated than any po- 
tential competitor. 

The prices of dairy products have been maintained at about the gen- 
eral price level since 1924, while we have shifted from a slight export 
to a net import basis. The fact that the dairy industry has almost 
complete possession of the American market is largely due to the pro- 
tection of a fair tariff. 

Significant, too, is the fact that dairying is probably the best organ- 
ized branch of American agriculture. There are many cooperative asso- 
ciations among dairymen, These farmer-owned organizations have had, 
and are now having a great influence upon the prosperity of the dairy 
farmer. The cooperatives have been successful not only in the direct 
marketing of milk but in operating butter, cheese, and other processing 
plants, in the opening and development of new markets. They have 
rendered real marketing service to the farm, and they have maintained 
markets which have made higher prices for the farm. 

The fact that a fair degree of stability and prosperity exists for the 
dairy industry does not mean that there are no dairy problems. One 
problem of the industry is, how to maintain this stability and this 
prosperity. Dangers do exist. The future can not be said to be certain. 
There is now a close balance between domestic production and consump- 
tion. Since the World War we bave shifted from a slight export to an 
import basis, 

A continuation of the present favorable situation for the dairy indus- 
try will depend upon several factors. Much will depend upon the ability 
of our producers to look abead and plan production with a view to the 
probable demand, and upon improved methods of efficiency in produc- 
tion. Our per capita consumption of all dairy products on a milk- 
equivalent basis is now close to 20 per cent greater than the period 
from 1912 to 1916. The increased consumption has not been supplied 
by a proportional increase in the number of cows, but mostly by the in- 
crease in the productivity of our cows. From 1920 to 1928, the esti- 
mated increase Ju the number of cows on the farms was in round num- 
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bers from 21,400,000 to 21,800,000. While the number of cows reported 
kept for milk on January 1, 1929, was about the same as a year earlier, 
the number of heifers from 1 to 2 years old being kept for milk cows, 
increased more than 4 per cent over the number reported on January 1, 
1928, and heifer calves intended for milk cows increased over the pre- 
ceding year. It must be remembered that this is a perlod of relatively 
favorable beef prices, and that some farmers have shifted from milk 
production to beef production. When the beef cattle prices reach the 
peak there is likely to be a change in this shift. 

Increase in the efficiency in the operation of dairy herds is important 
if dairying is to continue to be profitable. There are approximately 
22,000,000 dairy cows in the United States. Their average annual milk 
production is 4,600 pounds. But the cows in dairy-herd improvement 
associations average 7,457 pounds per cow—these cows are over 60 per 
cent more efficient than the average, If all dairy cows were as 
efficient as those in the herd-improyement associations, the same amount 
of milk now produced by 22,000,000 cows would be produced by 14,- 
000,000 cows. 

Here is a field for development to which dairymen are fully awake, 
but which has enormous possibilities—if the dairy industry had 
14,000,000 cows sufficiently efficient to produce the present milk sup- 
ply, immense savings in feed and labor could be made. Profits- could 
be greatly Increased, and that, too, accompanied by a decrease in cost 
to the consumer. Our average annual milk production of 4,600 pounds 
per cow is only about two-thirds of that of the Netherlands and only 
a Httle more than one-half of that of French Normandy, Switzerland, 
and Denmark. We owe much of the progress already made to dairy- 
herd improvement associations and to show and breeding associations. 
Rebuilding of herds and the elimination of the unprofitable units is 
important. 

Improvement in the quality of our dairy products and a stronger 
emphasis upon their food value for all members of the family have their 
place in a program looking toward adjusting consumption to production. 

Of much significance in maintaining stability and prosperity for 
dairy products is an increase in tariff protection. The importation of 
dairy products is now about 1 per cent of domestic production, but at 
that it amounted in 1927 to more than 1,000,000,000 pounds, The 
tariff on butter is 12 cents a pound, on milk 3% cents a gallon, on 
cream 30 cents a gallon, on Swiss cheese, 7%, cents per pound and not 
less than 37% per cent ad valorem, on other cheese 5 cents a pound 
and not less than 25 per cent ad valorem. But the dairy farmers are 
having to meet competition from foreign dairymen. During the month 
of June, 1929, $2,500,000 worth of cheese was imported into the United 
States. 

Denmark, our most important competitor in dairy products, bas since 
1881 increased her number of cows by 50 per cent, milk production by 
275 per cent, butter production by 300 per cent, and her exports by a 
still higher ratio. Russia is nearly back to her previous basis of 
dairy exports. The Baltic States are becoming increasingly efficient, 
The expansion of butter production in the Southern Hemisphere has 
been spectacular. Australian butter exports amount now to 150,000,000 
pounds. New Zealand has doubled her number of cows and is increasing 
production. Canada has tripled her sales to us in the last 10 years. 

The American market will probably continue to expand somewhat. 
But dairying in America is also expanding. The continued stability of 
the dairy Industry requires the complete possession of the domestic 
market, and to that end should be protected by such tariffs as will 
guarantee to American dairymen the American market, 

Another factor of great importance is that of increased efficiency in 
marketing. We need farm organizations which shall take farm products 
at the farm and represent the farmer in marketing these products to 
the consumer. Thus only can the farmer expect to’ have a substantial 
voice in the markets of the world. He can not and ought not to be 
merged into gigantic corporations. He can and ought to form his own 
cooperative marketing organization. That such organization can be 
made successful and profitable dairying bas already proved. 

It must be admitted that dairy problems are diverse and multifarious; 
that such problems are oftentimes local and overgrown with local impli- 
cations; that in every case the same identical type of organization 
would not serve the market or the end to be attained. The Depart- 
ment of Agriculture and the Federal Farm Board esteem it their proper 
duty to encourage and sustain all true cooperatives, regardless of their 
different forms; the sine qua non of their form is that they be farmer 
owned and farmer controlled. 

Of recent origin are mergers of corporations with vast accumulations 
of capital, which are engaging in the marketing of dairy products. 
These organizations are taking milk directly from the farm and are 
equipped to dispose of it in any form and in any market. The ex- 
pansion of the business of these corporations is of concern to the dairy 
farmer. 

The challenge to the American dairyman to-day is to unite with bis 
fellow producers for the sale of his product and thereby place himself 
in a position to bargain effectively with those to whom he sells, 
Dairying has in many places organized locally to mobilize its economic 
power. It should do so nationally. Conditions resulting in a decrease 
in consumption or in a heavy increase in production may arise, The 


stability of prices under such conditions will depend upon the degree 
of control possessed by the producers over their products. 

The success of well-managed dairy cooperatives leads to the con- 
clusion that the building up of efficient, large-scale, collective-sales 
agencies national, or at least regional, in scope will place the American 
dairyman in a position to better control a surplus or to care for a 
decrease in consumption. In some sections there has been a merging of 
local cooperative associations into larger sales units. 

This gives the producer a stronger position in the marketing end 
of his business, reduces costs, and avoids wastes in competition among 
producers. A good start has been made with large-scale marketing 
units. In the filuid-milk marketing field there are 161 organizations 
which handled last year two-fifths of all the milk sold to urban con- 
sumers. More than one-third of the butter and cheese manufactured 
in the United States comes from cooperative factories. The trend of 
business is toward large organizations. Large scale collective market- 
ing and bargaining associations can deal with these organizations more 
effectively than the independent producer or the small organization. 

The program for building permanent national marketing associations 
for dairy products should be worked out after a careful survey and 
study of every factor upon which Its success will depend. The right 
kind of an organization is fundamental to the success of any program 
for maintaining the present favorable condition of the dairy industry. 
No matter what program is undertaken the first step toward success 
is efficient organization—organization to control marketing, to stand- 
ardize output, to eliminate waste, and duplication. Thus the dairy 
farmer can approximate the position of industry, or of other groups. 
By the long arm of his own organization he can make himself felt be- 
yond his line fences and in the markets of the world. Through his 
organization he can get information as to commodity supplies; can 
bring his production within the limits of demand; can control the 
surplus problem by preventing it. By organization he can take control 
of his own industry; establish the independence of his calling; win his 
own place in the sun of economic equality, and, having won it, hold it 
against all the changing vicissitudes of the future. 

To assist in the organization of agriculture; to take the problems of 
the various farm commodities out of the realm of politics and partisan 
bickering, and to meet them in the realm of economics; to set up an 
authoritative tribunal which shall study each separate problem; and 
afford leadership for agriculture in all its phases by helping the farmer 
to help himself through his own organizations—this is the aim and 
purpose of the agricultural marketing act which the Federal Farm 
Board is endeavoring to put into practical operation. 


THE PERSONNEL OF THE PROHIBITION UNIT 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recor» by publishing the statement 
of Doctor Doran to the personnel of the Prohibition Unit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The statement follows: 


STATEMENT FOR THE PRass ON TRAINING OF ENFORCEMENT PERSONNEL 
Upon THEIR DUTIES AND LIMITATIONS UNDER THE Law 


WASHINGTON, D. C., January 19, 1930. 

Commissioner James M. Doran, of the Bureau of Prohibition, to-day 
announced that a bureau monograph on The Method of Training En- 
forcement Personnel Upon Their Duties and Limitations Under the 
Law has been printed for immediate distribution among all Federal 
Government official personnel, coordinated in prohibition enforcement 
work, and through other official channels. 

The monograph presents a factual outline of the training program 
which is designed to promote higher morale and efficleney of the Fed- 
eral prohibition enforcement service. 

The methods of intensive training, followed since the bureau was 
created nearly three years ago, and which have been expanded from 
time to time, are fully described. 

In the preface of the 55-page volume the objective is thus stated: 

„This monograph presents essential facts relating to the methods 
followed in perfecting a well-trained, smoothly operating Federal en- 
forcement service, 

“The aim is to present in summarized form the outstanding phases 
of the training program. 

“ Broadly, it is the intention to give a true picture of the training 
system, tell how it functions, deseribe its benefits, outline its wholesome 
effect in the raising of personnel standards, and in the promotion of 
higher efficiency in this branch of the Government service. 

“The Commissioner of Prohibition and his staff of administrative 
officials throughout the Federal prohibition service have from the 
beginning felt imbued with the thought that the development of a 
highly trained force of prohibition officers—intelligent, self-reliant, deeply 
sensible of their public duty, respecting at all times the constitutional 
rights of the people—ranks as a principal enforcement objective, in the 
accomplishment of which officials in posts of responsibility are striving 
with whole-hearted determination.” 
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Every phase of training, whether ft be in the legal course or the 
Special instruction on criminal investigation procedure, emphasizes 
that enforcement personnel “shall enforce the law within the law.” 

Preservation of the “sanctity of the home” against unlawful in- 
vasion is a major keynote of instruction daily given to enforcement 
officers at their posts of duty, 

Federal prohibition agents are given these explicit instructions: 

“The courts of this land, both Federal and State, have at all times 
held that the sanctity of a person’s home must be preserved at all 
times and that it should not be invaded except in strict compliance 
with the law. 

“A man’s home has been described as his castle, and should be 
guarded by the law. As to the search of places other than private 
dwellings the courts have been considerably more liberal in construing 
the provisions of the law. It has been held by the Supreme Court of 
the United States that the Constitution only provides against unreason- 
able searches and seizures, and not all searches and seizures, If a 
search is reasonable, except probably in case of a dwelling, it is not 
a violation of the constitutional provision. 

“The thought that you should have in mind at all times in reference 
to search warrants is that the rights of the person against whom the 
warrant is directed are paramount to the success of the search. Do 
not unnecessarily resort to harsh means or tactics in the discharge of 
your duty m this regard. 

“You must remember that when a search warrant is being applied 
for, and in its execution and return, you are handling one of the most 
technical instruments known to the law. It is the one thing in the 
law that the courts have been inclined to dismiss on technical grounds, 
while the general tendency of the courts is to do away with techni- 
calities, 

“You are admonished at all times to keep in mind that a search 
warrant is an extraordinary writ, and should be dealt with accordingly. 
While it is perfectly obvious that in the course of events and changing 
economic conditions, laws have been passed by which it has become 
necessary to issue search warrants almost in every case arising under 
those laws, the warrant has not lost its dignity. 

“The tendency of the courts, including the Supreme Court of the 
United States, in recent decisions, is to protect the citizen against un- 
reasonable searches and seizures. All Federal law-enforcement officers 
should be thoroughly familiar with this subject, as it restricts, defines, 
and limits the scope of your lawful activities.” 

The rights of all citizens under the fourth and fifth amendments to 
the Constitution are strongly stressed in the lecture courses given by 
instructors, and in the daily training of Federal prohibition agents 
throughout the United States. 

The system of training that embraces the entire prohtbition field force 
and the more rigid tests established for entrance into the service has 
resulted in the building up of a more efficient and well-trained enforce- 
ment personnel, Prohibition agents generally have a more intelligent 
appreciation of their duties and limitations, and of the rights of the 
people. 

There is a reduced turnover in the force of agents in all districts, 
The Federal enforcement personnel is operating more smoothly in co- 
ordinating its work with other law-enforcement personnel. 

The monograph itself outlines the Government's policy and problem in 
building up a highly trained prohibition enforcement personnel. These 
extracts from the monograph are quoted: 

“The eighteenth amendment to the Constitution placed in the hands 
of Federal authorities the exercise of police powers within the respective 
States. 

„To carry out the provisions of the eighteenth amendment and pro- 
hibition enforcement laws, it became necessary to organize a large 
Federal enforcement personnel. 

“The force of officers thus recruited were brought into the Govern- 
ment service without any well-planned system of selection and training, 

„ Bventually it became clearly apparent that some system must be 
devised whereby Federal prohibition agents could be trained in the funda- 
mentals of our constitutional system of Government. 

“The Treasury Department, early in 1927, authorized the training of 
certain supervisory groups of enforcement officers. 

“After the Bureau of Prohibition was created on April 1, 1927, the 
present commissioner, James M. Doran, established a system of training 
that embraced the entire prohibition field force. At the same time more 
rigid tests were authorized for entrance into the service. 

“The training of agents for the proper exercise of their duties, in a 
manner that would be a credit to the Government, became a major 
objective. 

“The Commissioner of Prohibition is at the head of the largest 
crime-detection organization under Federal jurisdiction, 

“A major function of the bureau is the detection of crime arising 
under prohibition laws. The only definite direction to the commissioner 
in the national prohibition act is that he shall investigate and report 
violations of this act to the United States attorney.’ 

“The commissioner, therefore, has endeavored to develop a well- 
trained and effective organization capable of making difficult investi- 
gations in accordance with best-approved methods of procedure. 
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“To accomplish this, the program for the training of Federal en- 
forcement officers has been broadened. Officers are compelled to take 
an intensive training course in enforcement work in the school of in- 
struction organized for that purpose. 

“The keynote of instruction, which is emphasized at all times, Is: 

“Enforce the law in a legal manner with due regard for the rights 
of all citizens, in accordance with the provisions of the Constitution 
of the United States, 

“The method of training devised equips Federal prohibition agents 
with adequate knowledge of their duties and responsibilities. 

“They realize the necessity of performing their duties with common 
sense and sound judgment. 

“After an applicant has passed the civil-service examination, and 
before he has been placed upon the eligible list, his character record 
is subjected to closest scrutiny. Thus, they are reasonably certain 
that the applicant is of good character before he is certified for appoint- 
ment. 

“Tt Is clearly evident that the Government is attaining a higher 
standard in personnel by this systematic procedure. 

“The character test, applied under the present system, has brought 
into the prohibition service a type of men who command wider respect 
in their dealings with the public. They are promoting a greater regard 
for the law by their conduct and manner of handling prohibition 
violators. 

“Since the enactment, by Congress, requiring that all Federal pro- 
hibition agents have a civil-service status, it has been necessary to 
reorganize the enforcement personnel. The process bas been a gradual 
one, and could not be accomplished overnight. 

“But gratifying progress has been made. Just as rapidly as the 
Civil Service Commission has designated eligibles, and as these eligibles 
have demonstrated their fitness, they have been assigned to duty. 

“Outstanding types of men, best adapted for work as prohibition 
agents, are those who have had training and broad experience as 
investigators, 

“They are especially well qualified to direct investigations leading 
up to the apprehension of ringleaders in large liquor conspiracies. 

“An enforcement officer immediately begins work on the assignments 
that are given him. He does not know whether the case assigned to 


him will be a small, petty violation or a large conspiracy involving a 
number of persons. 

“He must be able to handle any kind of case which might arise the 
day he assumes duty. 


He must know the essential elements of the 
crime in the cases under Investigation. He must be able to determine 
the value of evidence. He must also be able to identify the compli- 
cated processes, apparatus, and subterfuges used by the moonshiner, 
liquor smuggler, or bootlegger. The training system familiarizes the 
enforcement officer with various cmergencies and situations which he 
may encounter in the performance of his duty. 

“The training program includes a study of the espionage act and 
the method of securing and executing search warrants. Technicalities 
relating to the issuing and serving of search warrants are carefully 
explained, The question of what constitutes probable cause for the 
issuance of a search warrant is fully discussed. 

“ Enforcement officers are instructed how to determine the validity 
of a search warrant and how to execute it. 

“The subject of arrests is carefully studied in order that the officers 
may be informed as to their rights in apprehending violators. They 
are informed of the rights of persons arrested in order that there 
may be no encroachment on such persons. The bureau has always 
held that every alleged offender is entitled to a jury trial. The facts 
in the case to be presented by the Government must be such as will 
convince the jury beyond a reasonable doubt that the defendant is 
guilty. 

“To this end agents are carefully instructed In the obtaining and 
submission of evidence, They are given instructions as to the handling 
of physical evidence. The conduct of an officer on the witness stand is 
thoroughly discussed. Agents are urged to tell the truth at all times 
and to differentiate between conclusions and facts, 

“The training of law-enforcement officers of the type needed in the 
prohibition service is a methodical procedure. It is not possible to 
make enforcement officers out of newly appointed men by a graded 
process of assigning minor cases to them and major cages to those 
having experience, gents are carefully instructed in the procedure to 
be followed when making an investigation. 

“Instructions are also given in the taking of written statements 
from such persons. The importance of corroborating testimony by 
means of available records is emphasized. 

“A lecture Is given on the basic principles of identification of persons 
by means of Bertillon measurements and fingerprints, as well as the 
identification of handwriting and typewriting. Instructions are given 
on how to secure samples of handwriting and typewriting to be used 
as evidence. 

“When officers have completed this course of instruction they have 
an entirely different conception of their duties. They have learned 
that more is required of them as a prohibition officer than wearing a 
badge and carrying a pistol. 
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“No matter what law the criminal violates, he uses about the same 
methods of escaping and hiding his crime. No matter what kind of 
crime the officer is investigating, he employs certain well-known methods 
in developing his case and securing evidence. 

The same kind of clue that would lead to the identity of a murderer 
could be used in identifying the operator of a still. The Identification 
and examination of physical evidence is the same, regardless of the 
nature of the crime under investigation. 

There is a right method of conducting an investigation just as there 
is a right method of putting a watch together. The bureau is giving 
its agents such instructions as will develop in them the technique of 
skilled investigators. 

“The manual contains the following instructions with reference to 
the use of firearms: 

“While it is not intended thut an officer should remain passive and 
jeopardize his own life or the life of an associate when danger 
threatens, it is intended that extreme caution and cool deliberation 
should control his actions. An officer should remember that he will 
be held strictly accountable and personally responsible for the fatal 
result of any use of firearms by him. 

“The manual lays down this rule regarding the conduct of agents: 

“The fact that he is a public officer makes his personal conduct a 
public matter, and subjects it to a closer scrutiny than if he were a 
private individual. 

„Te should remember that he has in his keeping not only his own 
personal reputation but also the reputation of the prohibition service. 
An officer who by his personal conduct brings himself into disrepute is 
bringing the service into disrepute. Such conduct impairs his efficiency 
as an officer and imperiis the reputation of the service. 

»The manual contains complete instructions on searches and seizures, 
the issuance of search warrants, and how searches should be made. 
Controlling cases are cited and decisions quoted. Unlawful searches 
are forbidden. The officers are enjoined to duly observe the sanctity of 
the home. The section on searches and seizures concludes as follows: 

“< Officers should bear in mind that the decision to search one’s home 
and property is to be reached upon the basis of facts and not upon 
rumor, suspicion, or guesswork, and that one’s home and place of busi- 
hess are not to be invaded forcibly and searched on mere suspicion.’ 

“An officer or agent is not clothed with authority to violate the 
law. In making searches, seizures, and investigations they should 
operate strictly within the law. 

“Agents are not eager to convict or acquit defendants. They are 
unprejudiced, impersonal instruments whereby the Government is seek- 
ing to get the true facts of a given situation. An endeavor is made 
to impress this upon them as strongly as possible. 

“With respect to their testimony, agents are instructed as follows: 

Tell the truth. No case is important enough to the bureau or the 
Government fo the people to justify deviation from the truth. 

No conviction is important enough to justify either concealment or 
distortion of facts. If you know anything favorable to the defendant 
and you are asked about it, freely state it. Testify with as much im- 
partiality as possible. 

“*On behalf of the bureau, for your own self-respect, and because 
it is right, tell the truth.’ 

“Surely no one could take exception to these instructions. An 
honest person has no desire to conceal the truth; it is only the guilty 
who attempt to conceal it. 

“The Bureau of Prohibition has established rigid rules of conduct 
to prevent any overstepping of authority by officers. Officers are thor- 
oughly informed regarding the limitations placed upon thelr official 
conduct. 

“In the face of clearly defined restrictions the prohibition agent is 
expected by some critics to perform miracles. He is rebuked in some 
quarters both for what he does and for what he does not do. In any 
event he subjects himself to both criminal and civil liability if he exceeds 
his authority in doing what he believes to be his duty. 

“The limitations upon the authority he exercises are imposed by the 
Constitution and laws of the United States. 

In every instance where an officer searches and selzes evidenec 
without first having had such facts in his possession as would consti- 
tute probable cause the courts are bound to suppress the evidence upon 
proper motion of the defense, and the case never goes to the jury. 

“When an officer illegally enters premises, makes a search, selzes 
evidence, and subsequently offers it in court, he has violated both the 
fourth and fifth amendments to the Constitution. 

“ When a statement is obtained from a defendant by threat, intimida- 
tion, or upon a promise or reward or immunity, it Is not admissible in 
evidence and is properly exeluded by the courts. 

“ Training-school supervisors, in drilling the agents, lay particular 
stress upon the importance of intelligent preparation of reports made to 
prosecutors on cases they have made. This phase of the agent's work 
has a very vital bearing on the outcome of cases that are brought to 
trial in the Federal courts. 

“It should be apparent that the Bureau of Prohibition constantly 
bears In mind the absolute necessity for the selection of men whose 
uprightness and dependability measure up to the highest standard. 
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“ Officials seldom encounter any break in programs for raids or other 
activities. 

“Trusted enforcement officers, possessing tact and skill, usually are 
placed in charge of plans for concerted attacks against the liquor traffic. 
These officers know the value of secrecy in perfecting any program for 
the apprehension of prohibition law violators. 

Enforcement chiefs are aware of the resourcefulness of individuals 
engaged in the illicit liquor traffic, and of the methods used to counter- 
act enforcement efforts and plans. 

“The training of a new agent is not complete until he has acquired a 
fundamental grasp of the methods used by bootleggers, rum runners, and 
smugglers, 

“An agent, to attain success, must be able to outwit the criminal in 
the illicit-liquor traffic. He soon realizes that he must cope with an 
exceedingly smart and resourceful type of law violator. 

He learns, after a period of hard experience, that identical methods 
are used by violators in a certain class of offenses against the prohibi- 
tion laws. 

“In another class of violations the bootlegger may employ entirely 
different means to circumvent the law. So the agent becomes more 
efficient as he gains a deeper insight into the varying methods used by 
violators. 

„Having been thoroughly instructed in the training school, the new 
agent has the advantage of being assigned to squads of skilled and 
experienced officers. 

“Within a comparatively short period he acquires much practical 
knowledge, which every officer must have if he is to be valuable in 
crime-detection work. 

Prohibition agents are trained to recognize the traits of violators. 
They are instructed to use utmost discretion in shaping their plans right 
up to the point of action. 

„Agents are taught how to apprehend the types of violators who 
employ men and money in espionage schemes. ‘They daily encounter new 
methods devised by adroit violators. 

“Agents are prepared to anticipate their probable methods and 
maneuvers.” 

The monograph sets forth at considerable length the text of law 
lectures and of the courses of study in criminal investigation procedure. 

There also is included a specimen law examination, in question and 
answer form, which is typical of the thorough test applied to all agents 
in the prohibition-enforcement service. 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
next Friday, after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table, I may be permitted to speak for one hour, following the 
gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Corus], who has been ac- 
corded a like privilege. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that I may address the House on next Tuesday for 20 minutes, 
following the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce]. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Alabama? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, 
that day has been set aside for the consideration of the Private 
Calendar. That only comes once in a month. If you take up 
the time that day it will leave little time for the Private Cal- 
endar. I hope the gentleman will ask for some other day. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I understand the Speaker has declined 
to recognize anyone for Monday. I will therefore withdraw my 
request for Tuesday and make it Thursday. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama asks unani- 
mous consent that he may address the House for 20 minutes 
after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's table. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection, 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I understand that if we do not 
finish the bill H. R. 6 to-day it will be in order on next Tuesday. 

The SPEAKER. It will have the same privilege as the 
Private Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL. Will it be in order to take it up on Tuesday in 
preference to any order heretofore made for the call of the 
Private Calendar? 

Mr. GARNER, 
consideration of bills on the Private Calendar on Tuesday? If 
this bill goes over it will practically take all of the day to 
consider it, will it not? 

Mr. SNELL. We want to finish it up. The idea of taking 
up the Private Calendar was because we did not have, or 
thought we did not have, anything for that day. 


Does the gentleman desire to do away with 
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Mr. GARNER. Why not let the bill go over until Thursday? 
If you are going to give the Private Calendar an opportunity to 
be considered you must have some time for it. 

Mr. SNELL. I appreciate that, and that was the idea of 
considering the calendar on Tuesday, but it is unfair to take 
up a bill and then drag along one day this week and one day 
the next week before it is passed. I am sure that we will give 
consideration to bills on the Private Calendar very soon. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The order for Tuesday is that it shall 
then be in order to consider bills on the Private Calendar, not 
necessarily that they must be considered. 

Mr. SNELL. That is the statement that I made. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Has the gentleman taken into considera- 
tion that an hour and 15 minutes are provided for Tuesday for 
speeches before we can take up anything? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I fear you will not get very much on the 
Private Calendar then? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Oh, we always get through the Private 
Calendar, anyway. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, was the order setting aside 
Tuesday for the consideration of private bills had by unanimous 
consent, or was it merely indicated by the majority leader that 
that would be the procedure? 

The SPEAKER. The order was made by unanimous consent, 
The Chair thinks that the two propositions would be exactly 
on the same footing. It is in order to consider the Private Cal- 
endar, and it is also in order to go into the Committee of the 
Whole for the consideration of H. R. 6, provided it be not 
finished at that time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If it be a fair question, then, Mr. Speaker, 
in that event, suppose there is a conflict on that question next 
Tuesday, which would the Speaker recognize to be taken up? 

Mr. SNELL. It would not be a question for the Speaker to 
decide, it would be for the House to decide, when the motion 
was made to go into the Committee of the Whole. 

Mr, BANKHEAD. I make that inquiry because there is a 
great deal of interest in the arrangement which has been made 
for the Private Calendar. I have no bills on that calendar 
myself, but I know a great many gentlemen who are interested 
in it, and have made arrangements to be here. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair thinks it would be in the discre- 
tion of the Chair whom to recognize first, but, after all, it would 
be in the power of the House to take up whichever it saw fit. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Speaker, we entered into this agree- 
ment in good faith. A lot of us have bills on the Private 
Calendar and we desire to have them considered. In the last 
Congress a great many private bills went over to the Senate 
toward the close of the session, and they were caught over there 
in the jam and met their fate there. Why can we not take 
up a part of Monday on this bill if it goes over to-day? 

Mr. SNELL. Monday is a special day for the consideration 
of the Consent Calendar. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not see why we should not finish with 
this bill to-day. If necessary let us run to-night, and have the 
Private Calendar for Tuesday, as we have agreed upon. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, if I may be permitted, I 
desire to correct the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Epwarps] on 
the matter of the Private Calendar. Every bill on the Private 
Calendar was passed by the House, and only those matters 
which were reported very late—that is, two or three days before 
the close of the session—were caught in the jam over in the 
Senate. For the last three years the Private Calendar has been 
cleaned every year. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I gladly admit the committee and the 
House did their work with respect to these matters, but there 
were a great many bills on the Private Calendar not passed in 
the Senate. There were some Senate committees that did not 
report them out, and did not consider them. 

Mr. SNELL, We are desirous of considering the Private 
Calendar, and that is the reason I made the suggestion of 
having it considered next Tuesday. I assure the gentleman 
that we will give the Private Calendar a day very soon. 


FEDERAL AID AND STATH HIGHWAYS IN MASSACHUSETTS 


Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Recon by printing a brief letter from 
the commissioner of public works of the State of Massachu- 
setts and an inclosure to him from the chief of engineers of 
the Board of Public Works of Massachusetts in relation to Fed- 
eral-aided roads in my State. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Massachusetts asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the 
manner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was Do objection. 
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The letter and Inclosure follow: 


Tun COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 
DEPARTMENT OF PUBLIC WORKS, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER, 
Statehouse, Boston, January 30, 1930. 
Hon. ALLEN T. Treapway, M. C., 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dran CONGRESSMAN: I am inclosing herewith a copy of the chief engi- 
neer’s report to me in regard to the Federul-ald situation in this State. 
This answers some of the questions which arose during the debate in 
the ConoressionaL RECORD which you sent me a copy of. 

You may not understand what he means by the thickly populated 
area, but I can call your attention to one example in your district 
which will explain it. In the town of Dalton we are building from 
the present State highway from Windsor to connect up with the pres- 
ent Stute highway in Dalton. This ls a Federal-aid project but there is 
a half a mile of this particular read in Dalton which the Government 
will not contribute because of the close proximity of houses in that 
vicinity. 

Auother similar situation existed whereby the department wanted to 
build a bridge under Federal-aid but because it connected two cities 
the population of which was above the size that the Government would 
participate in this entire project had to be dropped. 

Such conditions are arising continually, and what is normally a Fed- 
ernl-aid route is cut down very materially because of restrictions 
placed under the law, 

Therefore you can readily see that anless we have some relief when 
our average cost is in excess of $50,000 a mile last year, when very 
fow roads in excess of 20 or 24 feet were built, this year all of our 
large projects are 30 to 40 feet, which increases the cost without any 
corresponding increase from the Federal-aid fund. 

In the chief engineer's report he suggests that possibly we might 
take up $1,600,000 in Federal funds, but his estimate Is based on an 
amount $2,000,000 in excess of Budget recommendations. Therefore I 
think it is very doubtful whatever happens whether we should reach 
$1,600,000. 

If you think it ia necessary for some one to appear in Washington, let 
me know n few days in advance and I will try to either appear in 
person or send some one representing the department. 

Very truly yours, 
Fuaxk E. LyMan, Commissioner. 


{Inclosure] 
JaNvARY 28, 1930. 


Referring to the matter of increase in the appropriation for Federal 
aid, as referred to in communication from Congressman TREADWAY 


dated January 22, would say that I have made some investigation 
relative to whether or not this State could take up an increase of 
66% per cent in Federal ald if the allotment of $15,000 per mile 
remains in force, and I find that it would be a very difficult matter 
to do this unless more money is appropriated by the State than has 
ever been appropriated or than is contemplated in 1930. 

On page 2069 of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp I note that it is stated 
that Massachusetts, with a $17,000,000 plus budget, should be able 
to absorb Federal appropriations. An analysis of this $17,000,000 
plus budget for 1929 shows the following: 

Funds expended under the supervision of the department of high- 
ways, $16,892,235.65. 

The gentleman referring to these $17,000,000 did not understand 
that this expenditure included Federal-aid funds to the amount of 
$1,018,708.40, and contributions from counties, cities, and towns 
amounting to $3,415,198.47. 

The latter amount could not be used In any manner in taking 
up Federal aid, as it all had to be expended on city and town roads, 

Therefore, the total State funds avallable amounted only to $12,- 
458,328,78, of which our laws require expenditures on town and city 
ways that would be ineligible for Federal aid of about $2,900,000. 

There is also the ordinary maintenance of the State highways taking 
up another $1,000,000, and other activities such as engineering, ma- 
chinery, snow removal, traffic investigations, roadside planting, tabora- 
tory, rent, maps, ctc., taking up about $2,225,000; so that there was 
actually available in 1929 for construction and reconstruction of State 
highways, to which Federal aid is confined, $6,397,018.04, together with 
approximately $1,000,000 brought over from the previous year with 
liabilities against same, 

Of the State highways constructed or reconstructed in 1929 only 
4.26 miles cost less than $30,000 per mile, The average cost of the 
remaining mileage was $50,800 per mile, not including engineering, and 
this average will be exceeded in 1930, owing to the fact that many of 
the ronds that are to be built in 1930 will have 30-foot and 40-foot 
surfaces, whereas only a few in 1929 have more than 20-foot surfaces, 

This State has a larger population per mile of road than most of the 
States of the Union, hence many miles of highway have to be built that 
are not eligible for Federal aid, either because not on the Federal-aid 
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system or because the houses are so near together that long sections are 
not eligible for Federal aid. 

I have looked over the 1930 tentative program for construction and 
reconstruction of State highways, and this tentative program covers 
nearly $2,000,000 more than the budget now before the legislature, and 
I find that even if the entire tentative program could be carried out 
Federal aid could only be received on a basis of $15,000 per mile in the 
sum of $1,600,000. 

Respectfully submitted, 

Anrnen W. Deax, Chief Engineer. 


FRED R. MILLER 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following priv- 
ileged report from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 115 


Resolved, That there be paid out of the contingent fund of the House 
$1,200 to Fred R. Miller for extra and expert services as expert legal 
examiner to the Committee on Pensions from March 4, 1929, to March 
4, 1930, second session of the Seventieth Congress and first and second 
sessions of Seventy-first Congress. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Strike out all after the word “ Resolved,” and insert “ That there shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House to Fred R. Miller the 
sum of $795, in payment for extra and expert services as examiner by 
detail from the Bureau of Pensions to the Committee on Pensions, pur- 
suant to law, said amount being at the rate of $1,200 per annum from 
March 4 to June 30, 1929, inclusive, and from July 1, 1929, to March 
3. 1930, inclusive, at the rate of $600 per annum, the latter being the 
rate determined by the legislative pay act from and after July 1, 1929.“ 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


EXPENSES FOR INVESTIGATION BY COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND 
FOREIGN COMMERCE 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following privi- 
leged report from the Committee on Accounts, which I send to 
the desk and ask to have read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 134 


Resolved, That the expenses of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, in carrying out the provisions of H. Res, 114, shall 
be paid out of the contingent fund of the House on youchers authorized 
by the committee, signed by the chairman thereof, and approved by the 
Committee on Accounts, but shall not exceed $25,000. 


Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]. 

Mr. PARKER. Mr. Speaker, I think that the House is en- 
titled to more information regarding the resolution for which 
this money is appropriated than it perhaps has had, and I pro- 
pose briefiy to state the reasons why it was thought necessary 
to introduce a resolution of this kind. 

To lay a foundation it is necessary for me to take up the 
history of the regulation of rail carriers. In the first instance, 
they were not regulated at all; then came the regulation of 
rates. The regulation of rates alone was found unsatisfactory 
because it did not include service, and when service was included 
the law was forced to recognize the natural monopoly of the 
railroads and to legalize this monopoly, which was done by re- 
quiring certificates of public convenience and necessity before 
any railroad could be built or any additions could be started. 

After we regulated rates and service it was found necessary to 
regulate the financial structure of the railroads, and all per- 
manent obligations of the railroads must now be approved by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission before they are assumed. 
In other words, no stock or bond issue can be authorized until 
it is approved by the Interstate Commerce Commission. Con- 
trary to general opinion, however, the regulation of the finances 
of the railroads was not undertaken to affect rates. It was 
undertaken to preserve the financial standing of the railroads, 
so that, as far as possible, their credit would be maintained and 
they would be able to make improvements which were in the 
public interest. 

The control of interstate commerce is entirely in the hands 
of Congress. It is impossible for Congress to legislate as to 
specific details for the reason that we have not sufficient time 
or information at hand. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
was created, and the power was delegated to them to carry out 
the details of the principles laid down by Congress, on the theory 
that they were experts. So, theoretically at least, the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission represents the public. 
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The transportation act of 1920 recognized the fact that con- 
solidations were advantageous, for you must realize that all the 
large trunk systems, like the New York Central, the Santa Fe, 
the Pennsylvania, and many others, are the result of unification. 
For this reason, the transportation act of 1920 authorized con- 
solidations of railroads, when the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion found it was in the public interest for these consolidations 
to be permitted, following, of course, the principle laid down 
by the Congress that competition should always be maintained, 
and when I speak of competition I mean, of course, competition 
in service, for the rates are fixed by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and must be uniform between any two given points 
irrespective of what particular lines the shipment is over. 

There are about 1,500 different railroad companies in this 
country all with different problems and operating under differ- 
ent conditions. The theory of consolidation, of course, is to 
combine all these railroads into a limited number of systems 
that are approximately of the same financial strength, and also 
preserve the competition which is so necessary. 

It would be very much easier to secure the consolidation of 
railroads if it were not for the fact that we have many very 
weak lines and these lines must be maintained because the life 
of communities and industries are dependent upon this transpor- 
tation. The allocation of these weak sisters very materially in- 
creases the difficulty of bringing about the desired consolidation. 

The plan that was suggested by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission called for 21 systems. It is perfectly obvious that the 
regulation of carriers would be very much simplified if the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission had to deal with 21 systems in- 
stead of 1,500 separate companies. 

I have tried briefly to point out two fundamental questions 
that are now before the Congress; one is the authorization of 
consolidations and the other is the preservation of competition 
between railroad systems. 

In the last few years holding companies, investment trusts, 
and other corporations have been organized for the purpose of 
buying securities in railroads—to what extent it is not known. 

It is very easy to imagine a situation where a nonoperating 
eorporation or individual would own the control of two com- 
peting railroads; it is almost impossible to conceive if the con- 
trol of these two competing railroads were in the same hands 
that competition would be maintained to the extent that the 
publie interest required. 

In the case of consolidation, the keystone of the arch is that 
the consolidation shall be in the publie interest. If a nonoper- 
ating corporation or individual owns the control of two rail- 
roads that are not competing, but join end to end, it is perfectly 
obvious that for all practical purposes they are consolidated irre- 
spective of the public interest. 

If I am correct in my assumption that it is possible for a non- 
operating corporation to control two or more railroads and bring 
about a yirtual consolidation, then the efforts of Congress to 
perfect consolidations in the public interest as determined by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission will be of no avail. 

The Interstate Commerce Commission in its report makes this 
statement: 

Corporations organized as trading, investment, or holding companies 
appear also to be active in acquiring control of or substantial interests 
in various carriers. It seems clear that the acquisition of control or 
of an amount of stock sufficient to influence the policies of competing 
rallroads, either by Individuals or by other noncarrier corporations, 
may result in the suppression of competition in a manner no less 
harmful than if such control be exercised directly by one carrier over 
another. 


They also state: 


We call this matter to the attention of the Congress, because we 
believe that it deserves thorough investigation and serious considera- 
tion. What the appropriate remedy may be we do not undertake for the 
present to say. Difficult legal, and perhaps constitutional, questions 
are involved, and to some extent the remedy must be shaped by the 
facts which thorough investigation may disclose. 


I have tried to point out that it is very possible for the non- 
operating corporation or individual to control two railroads 
and stifle competition. I have also tried to point out that the 
theory of consolidation in the publie interest may be nullified 
through the action of holding companies. f 

The extent to which these things are being done we hope to 
develop in this investigation, and recommend to the Congress 
what remedial legislation we may consider necessary. 

I wish to state that we do not intend to prosecute or protect 
any corporation or individual, as we are interested in just one 
thing—to find out the actual facts in the case. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes, 
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Mr. BRIGGS. Does the Interstate Commerce Commission 
state that it has no control over holding companies in such cases? 
Do the members of the commission concede that or insist that 
they still have authority? 

Mr. PARKER. They make this statement: They say it is 
possible, where holding companies own competing roads, that 
through a long legal process they might under the Clayton Act 
get jurisdiction, but they admit freely that when it is end-to-end 
consolidation they have no jurisdiction at all. 

Mr. BRIGGS. And in that way allow those corporations or 
public-service agencies to escape regulation by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, 

Mr. PARKER. As far as unification and consolidation is 
concerned, 

Mr. BRIGGS. In other words, by an indirect system, escape 
the regulation that is within the jurisdiction of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission if it were done under a direct system? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I recall the report of the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, their criticism was lodged against the prac- 
tices of holding companies and not against investment trusts— 
holding companies like the Pennroad and Allegheny Corpora- 
tions, and the Delaware & Hudson Co., a corporation which 
has recently been formed by authority of the Interstate Com- 
meree Commission as a holding company for the Delaware & 
Hudson Railroad Co. 

Mr. PARKER. I will quote the following to the gentleman 
in answer to his question: 


Corporations organized as trading, investment, or holding companies. 


That answers the gentleman's question. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from New York 
has expired. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to 
the gentleman from Washington [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I do not desire 
to impede the passage of this resolution, because it appropriates 
money to carry out something that Congress has already voted 
on. I desire to call to the attention of the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. PARKER] his own statement that the Interstate 
Commerce Commission represents the people. I am inclined to 
think the Interstate Commerce Commission, no matter how 
powerful it becomes, must always be considered an arm of 
Congress. 

Mr. PARKER. Do we not represent the people? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Why, certainly; at least 
we try to; but we seem to have created an arm that has 
become extremely powerful. Even at that it will not do to let 
the idea spread that it directly represents the people. The 
distinguished and hard-working chairman of the great Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce said himself a 
minute ago that he had not had a chance to make the study 
that the Interstate Commerce Commission has made. That 
stands to reason. 

Mr. PARKER. That is absolutely true. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. But the House Committee 
on Interstate Commerce proposes to conduet an inquiry itself, 
and for that this commendation. I hope the hearings before 
the committee will be most thorough. And following those 
hearings we may secure some further interpretation of the 
Esch-Cummins Act of 1920, which I thought—although I may have 
been wrong—was in part designed to let the smaller struggling 
roads that the gentleman spoke of as always getting into the 
red be taken over by the trunk lines. I am not at all sure—in 
fact, very much in doubt—that the law ever contemplated 
19 gigantic corporations or another limited number, because, 
Mr. Speaker, when these are formed they will more or less 
gravitate toward further combination and understanding, and 
thus may become the greatest thing in the United States, next 
to government itself. The Interstate Commerce Commission 
might then have a very hard time regulating, in the name of 
Congress, the combination of combinations, and the people 
might very quietly call on Congress, which really represents 
the people, and be justified in another great agitation to have 
Congress provide for the taking over of the railroads by the 
people. I say this simply as a warning, with the knowledge 
that beginning with this investigation we are on the edge of a 
very big subject. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, I ask the gentleman from 
Massachusetts to yield two minutes to the gentleman from New 
York so that I may ask him a question. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. PARKER]. 
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Mr. RAYBURN. 
$25,000? 

Mr. PARKER. Yes, 

Mr. RAYBURN. Does the gentleman think that will be a 
sufficient amount to conduct this investigation throughout? 

Mr, PARKER. In answering the gentleman from Texas I 
will say no; emphatically no. If this investigation is going to 
amount to anything it will cost several times $25,000, for the 
reason that we are going to attempt to investigate some of the 
strongest corporations in the United States and we have got 
to have at the command of our committee as good legal talent 
as there is in the country and as good accountants as we can 
find, accountants who are able to cope with the people from 
whom we are trying to get the information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman kindly inform the 
House wherein the Interstate Commerce Commission could not 
make this Investigation more expeditiously, with the machinery 
at its command, than the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce? 

Mr. PARKER. I will simply state that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commiss'on can not subpeena witnesses. 

Mr, STAFFORD. But if we delegated them that authority 
they could. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. Raysurn]. 

Mr. RAYBURN. Mr. Speaker, in answer to the interrogation 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin allow me to say this, that the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, in all probability, could 
arrive at some conclusion with reference to this question quicker 
than a committee of Congress, but the reason this investigation 
should be carried on by a committee of Congress is that in the 
long run It will develop the information and out of it will come 
conclusions upon which legislation must be based. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAYBURN, Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Something was said about 19 big sys- 
tems. You are not going into this investigation with the idea 
of creating so many big systems, are you? 

Mr. RAYBURN. No. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolution. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

THE FOREST SERVICE 

The SPHAKER. Under the previous order of the House, the 
Chair recognizes the gentleman from Montana [Mr. Leavrrr] 
for 20 minutes, 

Mr. LEAVITT, Mr, Speaker and Members of the House, I 
have asked time to address the House briefly because this Ist 
day of February, 1930, is the twenty-fifth anniversary of the 
Forest Service as presently constituted. The beginnings of 
forestry in this country are, of course, further back into the 
past, But the event of 25 years ago was the result of an 
awakened understanding on the part of the people concerning 
the urgent need to conserve what yet remained of our forests 
and watersheds, and to take the long look of wisdom into the 
future, From the event has flowed great benefit to the Nation, 
for the Forest Service, which was at first the very storm center, 
fiercely assailed, has become the rock on which the lighthouse 
of the entire conservation movement is planted. For this reason 
the silver anniversary of that service merits especial attention. 

Mine was the privilege of being a ranger in the old Forest 
Service when new national forests were being created. My 
work commenced well back toward that beginning which we 
are commemorating to-day. With saddle horse and pack outfit 
I very literally rode into the service, I thus witnessed and 
had a part in that clash of opinions out of which an under- 
standing public sentiment gradually came. By many like my- 
self the gospel of conservation was preached in the mills and 
the lumber camps of the mountains; by the campfires of sheep- 
men and miners far out in the forests; in the homes of the 
settlers; in the meetings of cattlemen discussing the use of the 
ranges, 

Those were likewise interesting days here in the Capital. 
Roosevelt was President. When in 1907 there was written 
into an appropriation bill a provision that the President should 
no longer have power to create national forests by proclama- 
tion within five States of the West, during the few days it 
required the bill to pass through its channels Roosevelt with- 
drew by just such proclamation an additional 17,000,000 acres. 

He then signed the measure depriving himself of the power. 

It was Roosevelt who said in those days that the preserva- 
tion of the forests was in many ways the most important inter- 
nal problem of the United States. His voice reached the ears 
of the people. Theories which had been entertained by the few 
became the established conviction of the many. To Roosevelt 
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must be given great credit for leadership in saving the forests, 
and this twenty-fifth anniversary year should bring forth a 
permanent monument to that fact. Posterity, witnessing the 
resulting benefits of his wisdom and courage, will say no greater 
evidence exists of his statesmanship than his essential contribu- 
tion to a national policy of forest conservation. 

I shall introduce a bill to make permanent the tribute of a 
grateful country to Roosevelt the conservationist. It will pro- 
vide that there shall be an archway of stone from the mountains 
erected at the summit of the towering Rockies, in the midst of 
the forest wilderness where the Lewis and Clark National For- 
est joins that of the Flathead. It will be an archway spanning 
forever the great transcontinental highway which bears Roose- 
velt’s name, and which is just now at the point of completion. 
It will be a worthy tribute likewise to all those whose vision 
and labor have saved these resources to the Nation. 

The Forest Service was created in its present form 25 years 
ago by merging agencies of the Department of Agriculture and 
of the Department of the Interior. As far back as 1876, $2,000 
had been appropriated and the office of agent created. It was 
then entirely an investigatory and informational office. In 1886 
a division of forestry was created in the Department of Agri- 
culture, but it also had only informational duties. The Presi- 
dent was authorized in 1891 to establish what were then known 
as forest reserves, and in 1897 an act was passed to provide 
for acquisition and administration of forests. This new law 
offered greater opportunities, but the appropriations were small. 
Authorities say that the chief activity for several years was 
the development of the forestry work of the Government. 

The sentiment and understanding grew meanwhile into a 
demand. By July 1, 1901, the Bureau of Forestry came into 
being, and four years later, on February 1, 1905, the present 
Forest Service was achieved. 

Forestry thus reached its national stature. On the day whose 
twenty-fifth anniversary we now commemorate the then Secre- 
tary of Agriculture delivered this charge to Gifford Pinchot, the 
first chief of the new Forest Service: 


In the administration of the forest reserves it must clearly be borne 
in mind that all land is to be devoted to its most productive use for the 
permanent good of the whole people and not for the temporary benefit 
of individuals or companies. All the resources of forest reserves are 
for use, and this use must be brought about in a thoroughly prompt 
and businesslike manner, under such restrictions only as will insure the 
permanence of these resources, ‘The vital importance of forest reserves 
to the great industries of the Western States will be largely increased 
in the near future by the continued steady advance in settiement and 
development. The permanence of the resources of the reserves is there- 
fore indispensable to continued prosperity, and the policy of this depart- 
ment for their protection and use will invariably be guided by this fact, 
always bearing in mind that the conservative use of these resources in 
no way conflicts with their permanent value. 

You will see to it that the water, wood, and forage of the reserves 
are conserved and wisely used for the benefit of the home builder, first 
of all, upon whom depends the best permanent use of lands and re- 
sources alike. The continued prosperity of the agricultural, lumbering, 
mining, and livestock interests is directly dependent upon a permanent 
and accessible supply of water, wood, and forage, as well as upon the 
present and future use of these resources under businesslike regulations 
enforced with promptness, effectiveness, and common sense. In the man- 
agement of each reserve local questions will be decided upon local 
grounds; the dominant industry will be considered first, but with as 
little restriction to minor industries as may be possible; sudden changes 
in industrial conditions will be avoided by gradual adjustment after due 
notice, and where conflicting interests must be reconciled, the question 
will always be decided from the standpoint of the greatest good of the 
greatest number in the long run. 


Two years later, in 1907, the title of national forests was con- 
ferred, since the old name of “reserves” gave the erroneous 
impression that their resources were locked up from use instead 
of being conserved for the use of the people. 

That outline of policy has been maintained throughout these 


25 years. Its application has been the basis of that favorable 
public sentiment which distinguishes the Forest Service among 
Government agencies, 

To accomplish its task there has been a decentralization of 
organization which reaches the remotest localities. There are 
far fewer people in the Washington office to-day than there were 
when the service was founded in 1905. The national forests 
have increased from 78 to 147 in that time, and the net area 
from 59,876,490 acres to 159,750,520, but the force in the Wash- 
ington office has meanwhile decreased from 268 to 197. In the 
field it has grown from a personnel of 466 in 1905 to 2,160 
in 1929, 
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The creation of national forests in the East has been by dif- 
ferent procedure than by the dedication of the forested public 
lands of the West. In the thirteen original States and in the 
States carved out of their original territory there was no public 
domain, except such land as was surrendered to the Federal 
Government or was acquired by purchase. But the problem of 
devastated forest areas and destruction of forest cover at the 
heads of the streams was especially acute. A program of pur- 
chase under the Weeks law of 1911 began the acquisition of 
lands in the White and Appalachian Mountains. The act also 
created the National Forest Reservation Commission, with power 
to acquire lands for national forests. Thus 2,996,234 acres of 
eastern forests have been placed under the management of the 
Forest Service, their resources of timber put on the way to 
rehabilitation, and the protection of stream heads insured. 

In 1928 this Congress passed the Woodruff-MeNary Act, au- 
thorizing $3,000,000 a year for three years for this work, but 
we have appropriated only $2,000,000 a year. 

Two other acts have been recently passed in our determination 
to establish a permanent forestry policy—the Clarke-McNary 
Act of June 7, 1924, and the McSweeney-MeNary Act of May 
22, 1928. 

The Clarke-McNary Act contains several items of importance 
to the forestry program. It is entitled “An act to proyide for 
forest lands, for the reforestation of denuded areas, for the 
extension of national forests, and for other purposes,” in order 
to promote the continuous production of timber on lands chiefly 
suitable therefor. It lays the basis for the acquiring of cut-over 
lands; for cooperative protection of timber areas from fire, to- 
gether with the States and private owners; for the study of 
forest taxation; for the cooperative planting of trees in farm 
forestry ; for the receipt of donated lands for forestry purposes ; 
for the study of watersheds and acquisition of lands therein; 
and for the establishing of national forests on suitable areas 
otherwise reserved, such as military reservations. 

The McSweeney-McNary Act establishes a policy of forest 
research, It is an organic act which establishes forest experi- 
ment stations and provides for their maintenance. It au- 
thorizes a 10-year program of forest research in the Forest 
Service, the Biological Survey, the Bureau of Plant Industry, 
the Bureau of Entomology, and the Weather Bureau. It au- 


thorizes annual appropriations of $3,225,000 for these pur- 


poses and also $3,000,000 for a survey of our forest resources. 

There are in committee the Englebright bill, to establish a 
basic policy of forest protection and improvement by increased 
preyentiye patrol, construction of roads, trails, and communica- 
tion; and the Colton bill, to increase from $7,500,000 to $12,500,- 
000 the authorization for two annual appropriations for forest 
highways. Both should be passed. The Englebright bill is to 
complete measurably the basic forestry law and thus round out 
a permanent national policy. 

The duty of the Government is to consider its forestry policy, 
once established, to be a fixed obligation. The Budget, the voice 
of the President, has favored an increase of over $3,000,000 in 
the appropriations for the Forest Service the next fiscal year. 
The promise is brighter than ever before. The appropriations 
bills which passed this House on the 20th of December carried 
most of those figures. It augurs the time when the authoriza- 
tions will become more nearly accepted as our pledge to pos- 
terity, our pledge that our forest heritage out of the past, 
scarred, devastated, and depleted as it is by generations of 
misuse and neglect, shall be preserved and, as far as is yet 
possible, restored, and thus passed on to the future. 

To redeem this pledge and to meet this obligation we must go 
forward in the program of forest-land acquisition, especially in 
the Eastern States, and greatly enlarge the forces of protection 
and fire prevention. 

The National Forest Reservation Commission has announced 
its indorsement of an expanded program of land acquisition. 
Bills were introduced in December by Senator McNary and Rep- 
resentative CLARKE of New York authorizing a purchase program 
of $50,000,000 over a period of 10 years, beginning July 1, 1932. 
That proposed plan should be adopted, and it should be treated 
not as a mere permission but as a fixed obligation. 

As to the future of forest protection, there is great encourage- 
ment in the words of President Hoover used in transmitting tlie 
recent Budget, which recommends a great increase in funds for 
this purpose. He said: 

We can not hope to eliminate entirely the necessity for spending 
money in the suppression of fires, but our efforts should be to minimize 
this necessity by more and more adequate protection measures. This is 
essential not merely to effect a saving in the cost of suppressing fires 
but to prevent the incalculable loss which results from the destruction 
of our forests. Such loss involves not only the timber itself, but the 
protection which it affords against soil erosion and floods, As the 
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custodian of the national forests, national parks, and other public lands, 
the Federal Government is responsible for their protection. The obliga- 
tions of this stewardship can not be met within the limits of the present 
appropriation, and it is for this reason that I am asking for an increase 
to commence a program of more adequate protection of our forests. 


With those words he proposed an increase of $195,500 to a 
total of $2,237,000 for the suppression and prevention of fire; 
an increase of $50,000 to a total of $164,000 for the control of 
insects and disease; an increase of $300,000 to a total of 
$1,700,000 for forest-fire cooperation with the States; and an 
increase of $1,831,000 to a total of $2,191,000 for protection 
improvements in the forests, 

Let us note again with the most serious consideration the 
closing sentence of those words of the President: 


The obligation of this stewardship can not be met within the limits 
of the present appropriation, and it is for this reason that I am ask- 
ing for an increase to commence a program of more adequate protection 
of our forests. 


So we come to the end of this 25 years of the Forest Service 
to find ourselves happily ready— 


To commence a program of more adequate protection of our forests. 


Gladly we join in that program. 

I find it difficult to close without a brief recurrence to senti- 
ment. In retrospection I ride again with my old comrades of 
the mountains. Some of them have ridden into the shadows 
to emerge on the lofty crests in the sunlight. Many still follow 
the ways of the forest. I have a son graduating in forestry 
this year, to take up the trail where I left it. But we can all 
find here in the Congress on this silver anniversary day ample 
opportunity for service. It exists in the supporting of basic 
and fundamental forestry law. It lies in fixing a national 
forest policy which will redeem the obligation we owe to the 
future. [Applause.] 

THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. CLARKE of New York). 
Under the order of the House the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Crisp] is recognized for 20 minutes. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, until now I have refrained from 
engaging, in this body, in moot discussions on prohibition, but 
have participated in the debate when the House was actually 
engaged in considering prohibition legislation. 

My attitude on the subject is well known. I voted for both 
the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution and the Volstead 
Act, and will not vote to repeal or modify either except to add 
strength and vitality to them with a view to better enforce- 
ment. I am quite sure the sentiment of over three-fourths of 
the Members of this House, irrespective of political affiliation, 
is to give the President such constitutional laws and appropria- 
tions aS may be deemed essential to the better enforcement of 
the prohibition law of the Nation. I know this to be my pur- 
pose and intention. 

I shall not discuss the merits of prohibition, for it is wholly 
unnecessary to do so. I say it respectfully, but my wet col- 
leagues in this House, for many of whom I have a personal 
affection, may be likened to the old story of the frogs in the 
pond. They are noisy, they are vociferous, they make much 
noise, but when they are counted they are in a hopeless minority. 
[Applause. ] 

I do desire to refer to the very insidious speech of my dis- 
tinguished friend from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], made yesterday 
on the prohibition law. I emphatically differ from him, as a 
lawyer, that under the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead 
Act people have the right to brew intoxicating liquors in their 
homes for beverage purposes. This violates, in my opinion, 
the law, and it has been so held by a distinguished Federal 
jurist. Judge Learned Hand, of the second judicial circuit of 
the United States, held that if home brew was made non- 
intoxicating and was stored in a home until it became intoxi- 
eating it was a violation of the prohibition law. So far as I 
know, the Supreme Court of the United States, the only court 
of higher jurisdiction than the circuit court, has never passed 
on this question, but, If called upon to do so, I am confident 
it will confirm the doctrine laid down by Judge Hand. If the 
doctrine advocated by the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. 
Forr] should be held legal by the courts, which I am sure will 
never be the case, then I can assure my friend Mr. Forr that, 
in my judgment, Congress will very promptly add an amend- 
ment to the Volstead law making home brew of intoxicating 
liquors unlawful. 

I rose to refer to one paragraph in the speech of the gentle- 
man from Wisconsin, Mr. SCHAFER, read on the floor of this 
House on January 10, 1930, CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, page 1386, 
for surely nothing else in the speech requires an answer. 
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In my opinion, nowhere in the civilized world does any intel- 
ligent person honestly believe that the advocates of prohibition 
are out of harmony with the Christian religion. [Applause.] 
Such a charge is unworthy of an answer. 

I regret that the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] 
is not on the floor. 1 notified the gentleman I was to make this 
speech to-day and told him what I was going to attack in his 
speech, 

Mr. COLE. 

Mr. CRISP. 

Mr. COLE. It was not his speech, was it? 

Mr. CRISP. If the gentleman will wait, I will probably show 
it was not by what I am going to say. 

I read from the Rrocorp—January 10, 1930, page 1386—the ex- 
cerpt from the speech he read on the floor which I shall discuss. 
This is from the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin: 

[I here quoted objectionable language from the speech of Mr. 
Sonam, to my mind sacrilegious, which preceded the resolu- 
tion. The gentleman from Wisconsin having, by permission of 
the House, had the language stricken from the Recorp, I have 
deleted the part I quoted.) 


Recent action by the Ministerial Association of Charleston, W. Va., 
shows how fast prohibition is converting its champions into heretics and 
infidels. At their regular meeting these disciples of Volstead adopted 

Now, listen, the charge is that this ministerial association 
adopted— 

The following resolutions. 


{The resolution incorporated In the Recorp by Mr. SCHAFER, 
to which my remarks applied, subsequent to this speech have, 
at Mr. Scnarer’s request, been stricken from the RECORD. 
Therefore, to prevent the objectionable resolution again appear- 
ing in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, by consent of the House, I 
have deleted it from this speech.] 

The gentleman’s charge was that this assembly of Christian 
ministers actually adopted this sacrilegious resolution. 

The gentleman himself did not make the assertion of his own 
knowledge that the resolution was authentic, but he must as- 
sume sole responsibility for its insertion in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp, and for the unfair impressions that may have been 
created thereby. By quoting it he tacitly indorsed it and sought 
to create the impression that it was true. In law he was guilty 
of uttering it. 

I heard the gentleman’s speech, which he read on the floor 
of the House, and no one could tell whether he pretended to be 
quoting some one else or reading his own composition, but just 
before the gentleman concluded his remarks he stated: 


1 may state that most of my statement is a quotation from the pen 
of Mr, Charles A. Windle, 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 


The Recorp shows that the resolution excepted to by me was 
quoted. 

Now, gentlemen of the House, it is hard for me to believe 
that any Member of this body would knowingly incorporate 


in the Recoxrp of this House such a false slander on the 
Christian ministry of this Nation. [Applause.] If so, they-are 
deserving of the strictest censure of this body; and I go 
further. No Member of this House has the right to insert in 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp a resolution of this character re- 
flecting on the Christianity of the Nation, on the moral, Chris- 
tian people of this Nation, without investigating to see if it 
is true, 

I am going to show the absolute falsity of it, and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Secura], if he measures up to 
his duties as a Member of this House, will ask to have the reso- 
lution expunged from the records of the House. 

Now, when the gentleman from Wisconsin read that resolu- 
tion I could not believe that it was true, because to me it was 
unbelievable that any preacher, a member of any Christian 
denomination anywhere in the world where Christianity pre- 
vailed, would adopt such a sacrilegious resolution. 

Therefore two days after it was delivered I communicated 
with a friend in West Virginia with a request that the matter 
be Investigated and that I be furnished the evidence of it. Two 
days ago I received evidence absolutely irrefutable as to the 
falsity of it. 

What are the facts? Doctor Cherrington, a prohibition lec- 
turer, made a prohibition speech in the auditorium of the high 
school at Charleston, W. Va., on the Sth of February, 1928. 
He made his usual prohibition speech, educational in character, 
to show the evils of strong drink. 

Two days thereafter, on February 7, 1928, there appeared in 
the Charleston Gazette an anonymous box-square advertise- 
ment of the resolution the gentlenran from Wisconsin claims 
that these preachers passed. It was anonymous, the man or the 
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woman—and I believe it was a man, for no woman would be 
— of such an act—did not have the courage to stand sponsor 
or it. 

It was put in addressed to the ministerial association, and 
it was so written to endeayor to create the false impression 
that this ministerial association had the resolution up for con- 
sideration and adopted it. It was placed in the paper as an 
anonymous advertisement. I have here a photostatie copy of 
the Charleston paper showing the resolution as an anonymous 
advertisement, addressed to the ministers. It was arranged so 
as to falsely create the impression that the ministers had con- 
sidered it. The ministers, Christian gentlemen that they were, 
absolutely ignored it. They paid no attention to it. The Chris- 
tian Ministers’ Association, of Charleston, W. Va., have never 
considered it. It has never been before that body; they never 
discussed it, they simply ignored it. It was an advertisement 
of a liquor advocate—pure wet propaganda. 

Those are the facts and in substantiation of my statement 
I read to you an affidavit from Ronald S. Cleland: 

STATE oF WEST VIRGINIA 
Kanawha County, to wit: 

Ronald S. Cleland, being by me first duly sworn, upon his oath says 
that he is pastor of Schwanb Memorial Presbyterian Church, corner 
Spring Street and Bigley Avenue, Charleston, W. Va., and has been 
pastor of sald church since October 1, 1928; that he is a member of the 
Charleston Ministerial Association, and was elected secretary of said 
association on October 7, 1929, and has held said position since that 
date; that as secretary of said ministerial association he records the 
minutes and has the custody of the record of said body; that afflant’s 
attention has been called to a purported resolution of the said Charles- 
ton Ministerial Association which was read into the CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD on January 10, 1930, at page 1386, by Representative SCHAFER 
of Wisconsin; that this affant knows personally that no such resolu- 
tion, or any resolution in any manner expressing the sentiment of the 
one referred to, has been passed by said ministerial association since 
this afflant has been secretary of said body, nor has any such resolu- 
tion been offered or discussed by the said association, 

Amant further states that he has examined the records of said 
ministerial association covering the years 1928 and 1929, prior to his 
election as secretary of the said ministerial association, and that no 
such resolution as that read into the record aforesaid, or any resolution 
of the kind or character of the same, has been entered or mentioned 
in said records. 

RONALD S. CLELAND. 

Taken, subscribed, and sworn to before me this 27th day of January, 
1930. 

LUTTRELE Rossox, 
Notary Public, 
My commission expires October 14, 1939. 


I now read a similar affidavit from E. C. Leonhart: 

Stats op West VIRGINIA, 
Country of Kanawha, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, 
Rev. E. C. Leonhart, who being by me first duly sworn, upon his oath 
says, that he resides at 1030 Columbia Boulevard, Charleston, W. Va.: 
that he ts director of religious education in the First Methodist 
Episcopal Church of said city and has been a member of the Charles- 
ton Ministerial Association for nearly 10 years, and was secretary of 
said association during the time Rev. Clarence Kemper was president 
thereof; that affiant has read the alleged “resolutions” as read into 
the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of January 10, 1930, at page 1386, by 
Representative Scharm of Wisconsin, and by him claimed to have been 
recently adopted by the said Charleston Ministerial Association; that 
to affiant’s knowledge no such resolution was ever presented, discussed, 
or adopted by said body of ministers. 

Affiant further states that he has examined the photostatic copy of 
a portion of the page of the Charleston Gazette of February 7, 1928, 
made a part of the affidavit of Rev. Clarence Kemper, and identifies the 
same as a reproduction of an unsigned advertisement as it appeared 
in the issue of said newspaper of February 7, 1928, which said adver- 
tisement was read by affiant at the date of its appearance. Later some 
one made inquiry as to whether the ministerial association had taken 
notice of the anonymous ad,“ and was informed by this affiant that 
the association had in no way taken cognizance of the matter. 

E. C. LEONHART. 

Taken, sworn to, and subscribed before me this January 27, 1930, 

LETTRELL ROBSON, 
Notary Public. 

My commission explres October 14, 1939. 

Here is another affidavit from Rev. Clarence W. Kemper: 
Stare or West VIRGINIA, 

County of Kanawha, to wit: 

This day personally appeared before me, the undersigned authority, 
Rey. Clarence W. Kemper, who, being by me first duly sworn, upon bis 
oath says that he resides at 213 Morris Street, Charleston, W. Va.,; that 
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he is pastor of the Baptist Temple in said city, and has been a member of 
the Charleston Ministerial Association for the past seven years, being 
president thereof from September, 1928, till September, 1929; that the 
attention of afflant has been called to purported “ resolutions” of the 
Ministerial Association of Charleston, W. Va., which were read into the 
CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of January 10, 1930, at page 1386, by Repre- 
sentative SCHAFER, of Wisconsin, and stated as follows: 

[The resolution incorporated in the RECORD by Mr. SCHAFER, to which 
my remarks applied, subsequent to this speech, have, at Mr. Scharxn's 
request, been stricken from the Recorp. Therefore, to prevent the ob- 
jectionable resolution again appearing in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, by 
consent of the House, I have deleted it from this affidavit.] 

And this afflant says that as a regular participant in the meetings of 
said ministerial association he had opportunity to know, and does know, 
that the foregoing alleged “ resolution” was never adopted by said 
body, neither was said “ resolution,” nor any resolution even remotely 
suggesting such sentiment, ever presented or discussed at a meeting of 
the said association. 

Affiant further says that the reference to Doctor Cherrington dis- 
closes the origin of the fabricated “ resolution”; that on the evening 
of February 5, 1928, Dr. Ernest Cherrington delivered an address in a 
high-school auditorium in the city of Charleston, and following on 
February 7, 1928, afllant read in the Charleston Gazette of that date 
an anonymous “box ad.“ headed “ Charleston Ministerial Association,” 
from which thrust in the dark the “resolutions” aforesaid evidently 
have in time evolved, 

Affiant identifies and files herewith as part hereof a photostatie re- 
production of a portion of the page of said newspaper showing the 
said box ad.“ as it appeared therein. 

CLARENCE W. KEMPER. 

Taken, sworn to, and subscribed before me this 27th day of January, 
1930, 

Lurrritt Rosson, Notary Public. 

My commission expires October 14, 1939, 


Gentlemen, that is the history of the case. It was a gross 
slander of the Christian ministers of this Nation. 

The newspapers gave generous publicity to the speech of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, and I appeal to them in the interest 
of fair play, in justice to the Christian moral forces of the Na- 
tion, and especially to all Christian ministers, especially those 
comprising the Charleston Ministerial Association, that they 
give equal publicity to this complete story showing that the 
resolution was false, and that they never adopted any such 
resolution. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. BRAND] for 20 minutes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, the proposition which 
I wish to submit to the House for its consideration is the ad- 
visability of having this alleged resolution and other blasphe- 
mous and sacrilegious remarks expunged from the Recorp, and 
I propose to introduce a resolution to this effect at the con- 
clusion of the address. 

[The resolution and other blasphemous remarks to which I 
refer are a portion of a speech by the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SCHAFER] which was delivered by him on January 10, 1930, 
appearing on page 1386 of the Ryconb. Upon the conclusion 
of my speech I introduced a resolution to expunge this resolu- 
tion and remarks from the permanent Recorp. Some three 
hours subsequent thereto, and while my resolution was pending, 
the gentleman from Wisconsin submitted a unanimous request 
that he be permitted to expunge from the permanent Recorp 
the objectionable resolution and language embraced in my reso- 
lution, the same being the resolution and a paragraph preceding 
and one following the resolution as it appears in the Recorp 
of January 10, 1930. Therefore to prevent this objectionable 
resolution and these paragraphs from appearing in to-day’s 
Recorp, by consent of the House, I have stricken the same from 
my speech. ] 

In addition to the fact that the evidence submitted by the 
gentleman from Georgia, my friend, Judge Crisp, has estab- 
lished beyond a reasonable doubt that said resolution is a false- 
hood, I wish to submit other reasons why it and the paragraph 
preceding and following the same should be effaced from the 
RECORD. 

I desire to deal with or approach this subject from a legal 
point of view because I contend that this resolution is not only 
sacrilegious in the common acceptation of this word but that 
it is in violation of the law defined as blasphemy. 

In presenting this argument I wish to say that I have no 
disposition to criticize the gentleman from Wisconsin in regard 
to embodying this resolution and making it a part of his speech, 
except to invoke the rule of law, which is well settled, that 
when one uses and quotes in a public address the declarations, 
either oral or in writing, of another person, he is regarded as 
adopting and approving such quotation. 
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On January 23 a constituent of mine living at Eatonton, Ga., 
Rev. James Thomas, minister of the First Presbyterian Church 
of this city, wrote me a letter inclosing therewith a letter, of 
date January 20, he had received from Rey. Ernest Thompson, 
D. D., pastor of the First Presbyterian Church of Charleston, 
W. Va., both of whom were protesting against this resolution, 
Mr. Thomas saying that he hoped the gentleman from Wisconsin 
would not indorse such a falsehood, and Mr. Thompson in his 
letter making this statement: 


The inclosed report purporting to be an action of the Ministerial 
Association of Charleston is a lie. 

The part in quotation marks, Be it resolved,” etc., was inserted as 
a paid advertisement in the Charleston Gazette by a lawyer who is wet, 
wet, wet, and underneath the quotation he inserted the words, “ Pro- 
posed for discussion by the ministerial association.” 

You can see the shrewdness of it. I am sorry to say that it has gone 
all over the country as an action of the ministerial association. It’s 
hard to overtake a Iie. Please correct it wherever you can, 
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Prohibition is not involved in dealing with this blasphemous 
resolution. No phase of the prohibition law is an issue in deal- 
ing with the same. Party politics is not involved, and whether 
one is a Republican or a Democrat, a dry or a wet, a partisan 
or a conservative upon the prohibition question, every Member 
of this House, probably with one exception, will agree when 
discussing the prohibition law that the divinity of Christ should 
not be made an issue. To bring His name and His life when on 
earth into this resolution is inexcusable and indefensible and an 
insult to the entire membership of this House. 

If this resolution constitutes blasphemy, as I contend it does, 
it is immaterial whether the resolution was introduced and 
acted upon by the Ministerial Association of Charleston, W. Va., 
or whether the same is false, though if false, it is an additional 
reason why the same should be expunged from the Recorp. 

Blasphemy is not only an offense at common law, but has 
been made an offense, and prohibited as such, by the general 
assembly in many of the States of the Union. 


BLASPHEMY 


Sharswood’s Blackstone’s Commentaries defines blasphemy as 
follows: 
Under the head of “ Public Wrongs,” paragraph 4, he declares : 


The fourth species of offenses, more immediately against God and 
religion, is that of blasphemy against the Almighty by denying His 
being or providence; or by contumelious reproaches of our Savior Christ. 
Whither also may be referred all profane scoffing at the Holy Scrip- 
ture, or exposing it to contempt and ridicule. These are offenses pun- 
ishable at common law by fine and imprisonment, or other infamous 
corporal punishment; for Christianity is part of the laws of England. 


In the notes to this paragraph this is said: 


It is not lawful even to publish a correct account of the proceedings 
in a court of justice if it contain matter of a scandalous, blasphemous, 
or indecent nature. 


In the State of Maine against Michael X. Mockus, 14 Ameri- 
can Law Reports, Annotated, it is stated: 


In general, blasphemy may be described as consisting in speaking 
evil of the Deity with an impious purpose to derogate from the divine 
Majesty, and to alienate the minds of others from the love and rever- 
ence of God. 

The offense of blasphemy may be committed either by spoken or 
written words. 


In the case of The People against Ruggles, Eighth Johnson’s 
Reports, New York, page 290, the court says: 


Blasphemy against God and contumelious reproaches and profane 
ridicule of Christ or the Holy Scriptures are offenses punishable at the 
common law, whether uttered by words or writings. 


American and English Annotated Cases, volume 31, page 812, 
defines blasphemy as follows: 


It is purposely using words concerning God, calculated and designed 
to impair and destroy the reverence, respect, and confidence due to 
Him, as the intelligent creator, governor, and judge of the world. 


Under these legal definitions, the author of this resolution is 
guilty of blasphemy, which is generally interpreted by lawyers 
and law writers to be an offense against both the laws of man 
and God. The resolution, per se, is a crime. The crime is an 
infamous one and has been so regarded for ages, and the author 
of it is a criminal. 

There is not a ministerial association in this country which 
would yote for the adoption of such a resolution. 

There is not a church or denomination of whatever creed, race, 
or color, in my opinion, who would vote for such a resolution, 

There is not a minister of the gospel, of any faith, in this Re- 
public who would invoke any such doctrine as embodied in this 
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resolution. Our own beloved and honored chaplain of this House, 
who exemplifies in the highest degree in his beautiful prayers 
the divinity of Christ, would not think of such a suggestion. 

There is not a daughter of any Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, who if fully informed of the situation, but would dis- 
approve of such proposition, 

I am clearly satisfied that the good wife of every Member of 
this House would not think for an instant of supporting such a 
resolution. 

There is no manly son of any Member of this House, or else- 
where, who was brought up by Christian parents, who would 
not resent indorsing such a proposition. 

I do not believe there is any correspondent or a reporter of 
any newspaper of the press gallery of this House who, if re- 
quested to give an opinion, would not refuse to indorse such a 
resolution, Neither do I believe that the distinguished Speaker 
of this House, whose kindness and fairness have won admira- 
tion of his colleagues on both sides of the Chamber, would coun- 
tenance such a vile declaration. 

There is not a mother in the civilized world who would give 
her consent to indorse such an abhorrent and sacrilegious 
proposition. ‘The children of men never worshiped at a purer or 
a more sacred altar than at the feet of mother. The word 
“mother” is the most beautiful word the pen of mortal man 
ever wrote. Mother's face is the sweetest face the brush of 
the artist ever painted. 

I do not know who is the author of this resolution, but I do 
know, speaking for itself it is not only false, foul, and ill bred, 
and so far as I know it is the first instance where an assault 
upon the divinity of Christ on the part of anyone has ever 
appeared in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, and the author of it has, 
by his conduct, erected for himself a monument which for all 
the years God may allot unto him will be the object of contempt 
and seorn of all Christian people. ) 

What a contrast this man’s attitude toward Christ is to that 
of a great orator who, during his long service in the American 
Congress, often electrified his hearers with his matchless elo- 
quence. I refer to Daniel W. Voorhees, whose attitude I prefer 
to follow, who at one time said: 


Upon the divinity of the Messiah depends the entire structure of 
Christianity, and without which it would have long since crumpled in 
ruins and been swept away. Over and over again— 


Says Mr. Voorhees 


he announced “ My kingdom is not of this world.” 
clared He would soon return whence He came. He pointed to His 
Father's House, not made with hands, eternal in the heavens, He 
sought no distinctions of earth; never spoke of them for Himself, He 
desired no mausoleum, no sepulchral building, no magnificent tomb, no 
monument over the place where He rested after He had trodden the wine 
press of death. 

The first pilgrims to the Holy Sepulcher were the two eager, weeping 
women, Mary Magdalene and the other Mary, early in the morning of 
the third day. The tomb was empty. Less than three whole days had 
the body of their Master rested there, and yet, not for a single moment 
in all the ages since, has that empty grave ceased to attract to Its sacred 
precincts the emotional feelings and the devout pilgrimage of the 
civilized world. 

The humblest pensant on the globe, far distant from Jerusalem, is as 
near to the Savior’s love and compassion as the prostrate pilgrim on His 
tomb. The Christian fireside, however lowly and obscure, is as well 
known to our Father in heaven as any of the holy places in Palestine. 

The great Master, Teacher, and Redeemer came not merely to the 
Jordan, to Lake Galilee, Mount Olivet, Gethsemane, and to Calvary; He 
came to the whole earth; to every river, mountain, and plain; to the 
wilderness, the dark forests, the lonesome deserts; to every seacoast; to 
the crested waves of every ocean. His burial place is not alone in 
Judea ; it need not be sought there; it is in all lands and climes, and 
in every penitent heart that believes in Him. But few of the children 
of men can make a pilgrimage to the Holy Land, and bathe with tears 
ita sacred places, but to every generation of all peoples, tribes, and 
nations the presence of Christ is assured, if sought, in thelr own homes. 
His volee is close to every car that listens, and is incessantly repeat- 
ing to every weary, toll-worn heart: “ Come unto me, all ye that labor 
and are heavy laden, and I will give you rest.” 


[Applause.] 

Mr. EDWARDS rose. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
gentleman from Georgia rise? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Would it be in order for me to move at 
this time to expunge from the Recorp this blasphemous and 
sacrilegious resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The present occupant of the 
chair will not recognize the gentleman for that purpose at 
this time. 


He constantly de- 


For what purpose does the 
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Mr. EDWARDS. Would it not be a privileged motion? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that such a 
motion would have to be presented in writing, 

Mr. BDWARDS. I am going to present such a resolution 
unless the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scharm! with- 
draws the objectionable language contained in the resolution 
referred to from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair recognizes the 
gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH] for 20 minutes, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Speaker, on yesterday we listened 
to an intelligent and adroit defense of prohibition, treating the 
subject dispassionately and free from rancor and recrimina- 
tion. I shall endeavor to approach the subject in the same 
spirit. What I shall say will probably engender controversy 
and may inyoke vituperation. But facts are facts, and the 
lessons of the story of mankind may not be gainsaid. Truth is 
inevitable and sooner or later must be faced. Let us do it now. 

The eighteenth amendment and acts for the enforcement 
thereof have for their intent and purpose the prevention of 
the use of alcoholic stimulants as beverages. In making this 
statement I differ fundamentally from my esteemed colleague 
from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], who lays down the strikingly 
novel proposition that this is not the immediate aim of prohi- 
bition. The nation-wide discussions over almost two decades 
turned on the morals of drinking, the economics of drinking, or 
on the right of the individual to order his own life. On the 
one hand the welkin rings with demands for expulsion from 
the Government service of every one who is not personally dry 
and believes everybody else should be so; on the other hand the 
land reverberates with denunciations of those who vote dry and 
are personally wet. While these enactments deal with the 
manufacture, sale, transportation, and possession of such bev- 
erages, the object is to stop their use. This proposition is so 
manifest that until yesterday no argument about it has arisen. 
To deny it is to evade the crux of the controversy, to beg the 
whole question. 

But this question is settled with respect to this particular 
phase of my discussion by the law itself. I read from Title 
II, section 3, of the Volstead Act: 


and all the provisions of this act shall be liberally con- 


strued to the end that the use of intoxicating liquor as a beverage may 
be prevented. 


That is the Volstead Act. 

Therefore, if the intent and purpose of prohibition is to stop 
the drinking of alcoholic beverages, the persons who drink them 
are essentially the ones who disregard and defy the legislation 
on this subject. It is as absurd to suggest that these persons 
make their own beverages at home as it is to suggest that they 
make their own clothing and raise their own food at home. 
Those who make, sell, and transport liquor are merely agents 
who enable the real violators of prohibition to do so. If there 
were not large numbers of people disregarding the constitutional 
amendment and the statutes in support thereof there would be 
no subsidiary violators supplying them with the means, 

So when we discuss law observance and law defiance in con- 
nection with prohibition, let us be honest enough to disregard 
the incidentals of the question, let us not discuss the abettors 
of the violators, the still operators, rum runners, bootleggers, 
and their ilk, but let us talk about the essential violator of 
prohibition, the person who uses alcoholic beverages. 

There are in the country millions of men and women who 
habitually or occasionally are such prohibition violators, Every- 
body knows this, and whoever seeks to deny it, the truth is not 
in him. These violators are in every station of society, in every 
walk of life. My own experience differs in no respect from 
that of the average man who gets around, and I have seen 
laborers, mechanics, merchants, manufacturers, professional 
men, bankers, judges, both State and Federal, clergymen, both 
of Roman Catholic and Protestant persuasion, blandly and un- 
concernedly ignore prohibition. It is idle to reiterate that the 
act of drinking is not forbidden. On 99.98 per cent of such 
occasions the very presence of the beverage necessarily en- 
tailed the commission of one or more acts made felonies by the 
Jones Act, and its possession at the time of its use is declared 
a crime. 

These people and the millions like them throughout the coun- 
try are decent, respected, and self-respecting citizens. What is 
the answer? 

The prohibitionist lays down this proposition: Prohibition 18 
law; therefore, whoever disregards it is a lawbreaker; whoever 
breaks one law encourages others to break other laws; hence 
he is potentially an anarchist; in any event, being a lawbreaker, 
he is a criminal. The only trouble with this proposition is that 
every single premise and conclusion in it is untrue, 
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What is law? Is every statute prescribing a rule of conduct a 
law in the essential meaning of the term? Is the statute of a 
State prohibiting the operation of a common carrier on Sunday 
a law; that is, a rule of prescribed conduct the yiolation of 
which makes the operator and passenger criminals? The propo- 
sition is not as simple as that. ‘The origin of law is found in the 
customs, usages, the “mores” of a social unit. The greatest 
American authority on the social development of the human 
race—William Graham Sumner—thus defines mores: 


The popular usages and traditions, when they include a judgment 
that they are conducive to societal welfare, and when they exert a coer- 
cion on the individual to conform to them. 


As the social unit became organized, those in charge, the 
Government, formally proclaimed the“ mores” as laws and pre- 
scribed punishments for thelr infraction. This was for the pro- 
tection of the community against the occasional individual of 
perverted and antisocial tendencies, the criminal. 

The story of the progress of civilization is the story of man- 
kind everywhere resisting the imposition by despotic govern- 
ments of rules of personal conduct in the guise of law, not con- 
forming to the customs and usages of the people. 

Washington Irving in his inimitable Knickerbocker’s History 
of New York under the Dutch tells of the prohibition by William 
the Testy, the crochety governor who had a passion for reform, 
of the use of tobacco in New Netherlands. The sturdy burghers 
seized their pipes and pouches, repaired to the gubernatorial man- 
sion, surrounded it, and stolidly puffed their pipes. The siege 
lasted until the governor capitulated and the first prohibition 
enactment in America was repealed, Yet, according to the 
logic of our prohibition friends, the worthy burghers should have 
broken their church wardens, poured out their tobacco, and ob- 
served the law lest anarchy result. 

Legislative authority never has and never will make law. It 
can simply declare what law is. The law is made by the people 
themselves in their everyday pursuits, in their customs, morals, 
beliefs, in their normal lives at home and abroad. True law is 
acquiesced in by everybody save the deliberate criminal whose 
hand is against society and all its members, He does not pre- 


tend he has a right to disregard the law but chooses to do 
wrong. 
This is not the fact with the prohibition violator. 


From time 
immemorial mankind has used alcoholic stimulants as a means 
of inhibition against the cares, worries, drudgery, and mo- 
notony of life. Whether he serves wine to his dinner guests 
in his home, whether he brews and drinks a makeshift beer, 
whether he lays down a few kegs of homemade wine, whether 
he keeps a jug of corn or apple in his oat bin or hayloft, he in- 
stinctively feels he is within his personal and private rights and 
it is nobody's business to invade his life and say him nay, As 
I say, there are millions of him throughout the land. 

The answer to this situation is obvious. The prohibition 
statutes, and the eighteenth amendment is simply a statute, do 
not square with the moral sense of an appreciable proportion 
of our population. Hence they disregard them, Prohibitionists 
themselves unconsciously indorse this course. When prohibi- 
tion is violated in their presence they may personally deprecate 
it but they do not inform the enforcement authorities. Yet 
they, like all good citizens, would invoke justice, were a person 
killed, a burglary committed, a child seduced, a woman raped, or 
a dwelling house burned. Thus even in the consciousness of a 
prohibitionist the disregard of prohibition is not a crime, the 
violation of an accepted rule of conduct. 

In this state of affairs, what about enforcement? How are 
you going to coerce millions of American citizens to conform to 
a standard they repudiate? The abolition of drinking, I repeat, 
is the aim of prohibition, Yet all effort is directed not against 
the drinker but against the sources of his supply. But while 
the drinker remains such sources will always exist. You may 
break up and scatter one source, but another will spring up 
overnight. Demand always creates supply. No government, 
not even under military law, can deprive its citizens of what 
they want and feel they are rightfully entitled to. 

There is only one way honestly and sincerely to try to en- 
force prohibition, Drop shams and subterfuges and declare the 
user of alcoholic beverages the criminal and turn loose your 
enforcement forees against him. 

In this way we will have a prompt and certain show-down on 
prohibition enforcement. [Applause.] 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, it was my purpose 
after the special orders were finished to-day, which include 
the speech of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. LEHLBACH], 
to submit a resolution in writing to expunge from the RECORD 
the alleged resolution which the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. Scuarer] embodied in his speech as having been passed 
by the West Virginia Ministerial Association, I did not care 
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to do that before the regular orders of to-day were finished. In 
the meantime my very good friend from Georgia [Mr. Ep- 
WARDS] made such a motion. I am glad to know that he ap- 
proves of my suggestion, but I desire to make that motion, and 
will reduce it to writing, either while the present occupant of 
the chair is presiding or sometime during the day when the 
Speaker is in the chair. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Chair thinks that the 
gentleman should reduce his motion to writing and present it 
later in the day. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the biil H. R. 6, to amend the 
definition of oleomargarine, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa 
moves that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6. The question is on agreeing to 
that motion, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Oregon 
[Mr. Hawer] will please take the chair. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 6, with Mr. Hawtey in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the further consideration 
of the bill H. R. 6, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine contained 
in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon 
and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of 
oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is informed that 1 hour and 13 
minutes remains to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. HAUGEN] 
and 1 hour and 22 minutes to the gentleman from Texas [Mr. 
JONES}. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NELSON]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. NEL- 
SON] is recognized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, we have had a 
Statute since August 2, 1886, amended from time to time, defin- 
ing butter and oleomargarine and regulating the conditions 
under which adulterated butter and oleomargarine may be 
made and sold. 

When, 20 years ago, oleomargarine was again, through lax 
restrictions, threatening to crush the life out of the butter in- 
dustry, I then strongly opposed its encroachment upon that 
essential dairy food product, 

To-day I as vigorously oppose another enemy of the butter 
industry— 


+ * è the most dangerous menace to the butter business that has 


come out in a number of years. 


Within the last five years new products made from coconut 
oil and peanut oil, emulsified in water and salted, have been 
placed on the market as “colored cooking compounds” and sold 
under such names as Nu-ine, New Nut, Penabscot, Flavonut, 
Nut-Z-All, and Easy Cook. There are 15 or more firms manu- 
facturing these so-called cooking compounds. 

In the administration of the butter and oleomargarine law 
the Department of Internal Revenue of the United States found 
that these products were being bought and sold for butter and 
served as butter to patrons in hotels, restaurants, and institu- 
tions. In their effort to bring the manufacture and sale of them 
under the department's supervision they Classified them as oleo- 
margarine and proceeded to regulate them as such. They then 
met with court action and injunctions instigated by the manu- 
facturers, and as a result these products, owing to the fact 
that they had been mixed in brine and not in milk and cream, 
have been held by the courts not to be oleomargarine, and they 
are, therefore, escaping license fees, tax, and regulations per- 
taining to their manufacture and sale. 

In order to meet this situation the present bill (H. R. 6) has 
been introduced, with the main purpose of enlarging the defini- 
tion of oleomargarine by adding to section 2 the following: 

or churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or 
other liquid, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent. 

These products, instead of being labeled and advertised as 
substitutes, according to the testimony of witnesses before the 
House Committee on Agriculture were— 

Being sold when butter was asked for and that the product was so 
closely in imitation of butter that some of their own experts found it 
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difficult to distinguish between butter and the imitations as to color, 
saltiness, texture, ability to spread on bread, and In general appearances 
of both the fat product itself and the way It is wrapped, packaged, and 
offered for sale * * è that the “cooking compounds” are sold 
indiscriminately by peddlers, unlicensed dealers, without license or 
chance of inspection or control, 


From the findings of the House Committee on Agriculture it 
is self-evident that both restraints and restrictions are necessary 
to protect the public from fraud through the use and sale of 
nut products. It seems to me that these nut products are 
capable of being fraudulently sold as butter and bought under 
misapprehension, First, they have the semblance of butter, 
look like butter, taste like butter, smell like butter, and have the 
texture of butter; second, they are generally packed in cartons 
similar to butter cartons, even in some cases packed in the 
quarter-pound packages; and third, in some instances either the 
word “butter” is used In the trade name or in the name of the 
concern manufacturing such products or in the advertisements 
setting forth the qualities of said product. 

These products are called “cooking compounds.” But are 
they not made in imitation of butter with the intention of sell- 
ing as butter? Crisco, Snowdrift, and other well-known cooking 
compounds made from vegetable oils are uncolored, unsalted, 
and contain no more than 1 per cent of moisture. But these 
so-called cooking compounds have from 10 to 15 per cent mois- 
ture, are salted, colored, and may easily be passed off on the 
public as butter. 

The food value of butter is too well known to need comment. 
It has been said, and apparently not disputed, that there is no 
other substitute that takes the place of butterfat for children, 
invalids, and growing animals; and that the nutrition in butter 
is different from anything that can be obtained from oleomar- 
garine. The nut products contain even less nutriment than 
oleomargarine. Nut products are emulsions of fat in water, 
while oleo products are emulsions of fat in milk. The “ cooking 
compounds“ contain no butterfat whatsoever, but are made 
solely of vegetable fat, such as coconut oil and peanut oil. 
Observation has proved— 

That a child fed on coconut oil and peanut oil without butterfat would 
soon have rickets and would have what they call exophtbalmia, an eye 
digease. 


The underlying principles and facts of legislation to prohibit 
the sale of oleomargarine for butter was carefully set forth in 
a speech of mine to be found in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, 


Sixty-first Congress, second session, volume 45, page 162. My 
friend from Texas, Mr. Albert S. Burleson, afterwards Postmas- 
ter General, representing the cottonseed interests, joined with 
Mr. Jelke, of Chicago, representing the oleomargarine interests, 
to nullify the oleomargarine law. My district being a dairy dis- 
trict, I had given a special study to the subject. 

Before the hearings I read my views to Mr. Edward K. 
Slater, secretary of the National Dairy Union. He urged me 
to make the closing argument before the committee. 

It is with pleasure that I insert in the Recorp letters that I 
then received from the three officers of the National Dairy 
Union, commenting upon my address before the committee: 


[Indorsement by officers of National Dairy Union, from George L. 
Flanders, president] 


ALBANY, N. X., May 2}, 1940. 
Hon. J. M. NELSON, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dgan Sin: Since my return to Albany I have been considering the 
great aid given at the hearing by you to the cause of pure butter dur- 
ing the recent hearings before the Committee on Agriculture of the 
House of Representatives, and I take this occasion to express to you 
my sincere appreciation of the great help you rendered to the dairy- 
men of the country not only during the entire hearing by your advice 
and counsel but by the very able address which you delivered to the 
committee in the interest of the cause of integrity in dealing in dairy 
products and substitutes therefor. 

Yours very truly, 
Gro, L. FLANDERS, 


Sr. PAUL, Mixx. 
Please allow me to express to you my sincere appreciation of the 
assistance rendered the National Dairy Union at the recent hearings 
before the House Committee on Agriculture. It was the consensus of 
opinion among the delegates that your address before the committee 
was one of the ablest arguments ever advanced in favor of the strict 
regulation of the manufacture and sale of butter substitutes. I also 
appreciate very much your valuable assistance to me in arranging the 

details of my work while in Washington. 
Epwanpd K. SLATER, Secretary. 
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Fort ATKINSON, Wis. 

I write to express my thorough admiration for the splendid argu- 
ment you made before the Agricultural Committee on the cleomargarine 
question. It was one of the strongest and best-reasoned pieces of 
statement on this question that I have been permitted to read for a 
long time. I know it must have a good effect, and 1 believe that it 
would be a splendid thing for the cause of the National Dairy Union if 
they could distribute 10,000 copies of that speech. 

Gov. W. D. Hoard, Treasurer. 


Permit me to quote extracts from that address: 


An appeal comes to Congress from the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue earnestly requesting remedial legislation, The ingenuity of 
the oleomargarine interests and the decisions of courts have uncovered 
loopholes in the present protective law that seriously endanger the 
public welfare. Therefore representing a State that excels in the pro- 
duction of butter and a district that was foremost in the fight for the 
law of 1902, I am most deeply Interested in the pending legislation. 

. = - - 5 . * 
* >. * 


How to prevent fraud upon the public in the sale and use 
of oleomargarine for butter was the burden of the appeal to Congress 
by dairymen in 1902; it is their appeal to you to-day; and it must 
continue until this question shall have been settled honestly and settled 
right. 

The dairymen make this appeal in the name of the people of the 
United States, They realize, after years of experience, that the dairy 
industry is so closely Identified with the general good that it is only 
in the complete protection of the public from fraud that they shall 
find their rightful relief from unfair competition with oleomargarine. 
They know that when the dairyman suffers once wrongfully through the 
loss of a legitimate market, the public suffers a twofold fraud; first, 
in being cheated as to the nature and quality of the food product 
palmed off for the genuine article, and, next, in being swindled as to 
the price unsuspectingly paid for the counterfeit * . 

On the surface all parties appear to agree on the goal as the pre- 
vention of fraud in the butter business by means of an effective law. 
It is but fair to point out, however, that the oleomargarine interests, 
while claiming to favor the prevention of fraud, are here striving with 
all their Ingenuity and might to tear down the old fence so laboriously 
built around the pure-butter business of the country * * In 
plain terms, the Burleson bill is bad, because it expressly repeals the 
former law, even that provision that makes effective State laws, relieves 
oleomargarine from nearly all burdens justly chargeable upon it as 
costs of Inspection, and seeks to remove entirely the familiar mark of 
identification by permitting it to mask itself In nature's dress for but- 
ter—its yellow hue, 

> . . . . . * 

Assuming, however, that all are sincere in the expressed desire to 
protect the public from fraud, upon what principles or premises are 
we to proceed to frame an effective law? Surely no lawmaker can 
legislate successfully in defiance of common sense and natural law. If 
we begin with false premises and erroneous principles, we shall of 
necessity fail of justice and righteousness in formulating our legisla- 
tion for the protection of the public welfare. 


OLEO MARGARINE 


Oleomargarine is butter's false self, its evil spirit. It is not true to 
itself, but pretends to be something else. It does not seek development 
out of materials within its own life, but borrows anywhere the cheapest 
possible component parts that will enable it to pass for butter. It does 
not seek the preservation of its integrity, but invites corruption; and 
instead of telling the whole truth to the public, as butter does, it seeks 
even the privilege of covering up its name, nature, and conditions by 
assuming the mask of nature’s purest June product. 


NO REPEALING NATURAL LAW 


It is well to remember that Congress can not repeal or set aside the 
fundamental facts of nature or of human nature. Can Congress by law 
make water flow up hill? Can Congress by law turn hungry wolves loose 
in sheepfolds and reasonably expect that they will not destroy the 
sheep? Can Congress by law make beasts of prey ply their natural 
instincts in daylight rather than in darkness? If Congress can do these 
unreasonable things, if it can defy natural law and common sense, 
doubtless, then, it has also the power to make good by law the asser- 
tion that oleomargarine, a heterogeneous compound mechanically mixed 
in a machine, the child of greed sold for gain, is the peer of butter as 
a food, the product of nature prepared in the living organism of the 
cow, man’s best friend from the beginning of his earthly pilgrimage as 
a race, the prototype of the kindliest gift of God to man—our mother. 

A RECKLESS PEOPLE 

We are a careless people in many ways, but the height of reckless- 
ness Is to permit the adulteration of our foods; and, be our attitude 
what it may, one thing I do know, the eternal law of consequences, 
cause and effect, will not be set aside because of our neglect. Nature 
is never disobeyed with impunity; and though I am no prophet, I 
venture to assert that a people or an individual careless of the use of 
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adulterated foods will soon or late hear from stomach, pancreas, liver, 
kidneys, or intestines in no uncertain terms. Nature does not suffer 
the slightest infraction of her laws without exacting the full payment 
of the penalty provided in the bond of life with man. 


THE MORAL LAW 


There is still a higher law that Congress can not safely ignore for 
the well-being of society. This concerns the relations of men to each 
other—questions of right and wrong. The attitude of the respective 
parties in this contest will serve to illustrate the law. The dairymen 
ask only for the truth. Let there be light, is their plea. The oleomar- 
garine people, on the other hand, ask for the privilege of counterfeiting. 
Shut off the light, is their plea. The butter men do not wish to inter- 
fere with any legitimate industry. They ask only for the old right to de- 
velop their business and to have it protected from corruption for the 
public good. The oleomargarine people ask permission to play the 
parasite upon butter, to enter its legitimate field, and to compete with 
it on an unjust, unfair, and fraudulent basis for private gain, The 
dairymen’s prayer to Congress is, “ Save our industry from corruption.” 
They realize that the success of the oleomargarine interest means in- 
evitably in the end the wholesale adulteration of the butter industry or 
its complete destruction. 

* * s * » + * 
THE BIRTHMARK OF BUTTER 


Mr. Chairman, I have tried to suggest in a general way the difficul- 
ties that must be met in framing an effective law on this subject. We 
must recognize the fact that there is neither equality nor identity, 
but irreconcilable difference in the respective natures of these food rivals ; 
that they instinctively and consistently do business upon entirely dif- 
ferent ethical principles; and that the public men can be safeguarded 
from the fraudulent sale of the one for the other only when Congress 
shall adopt every precautionary safeguard possible under our constitu- 
tional form of government, more especially effective means of ready 
identification, so that fraud may be easily detected not only by the 
chemist but also by the consumer. Will you take away from him this 
tremendously important bulwark of butter? 

CONSEQUENCES 

If the natural law does not permit its violation with impunity, no 
more does the moral law, either by the individual or the Nation. If, 
therefore, Congress shall say tbat the counterfeiter may have standing 
with the genuine, If Congress shall tear down the old law or permit 
it to remain full of loopholes through which this fraud now makes 
its raids upon the pure-butter industry, then in despair the dairymen 
may throw up their hands and say, “If these oleomargarine people 
shall have the right to select fats from animals and oils from vegetables, 
buy them in the cheapest markets, mix them in machines, fix them up 
with chemicals, color them in the hue of June butter, and sell this 
cheap compound to the public for butter, we must do one of two 
things—either quit the dairy business or corrupt it. We can not quit 
unless we go into some other business, for we must live, but we can 
corrupt it. We, too, will gather or buy the fats of animals from the 
slaughterhouses and the oils of vegetables wherever they can be had at 
the lowest cost; we, too, will make this artificial compound sanctioned 
by the law and sell it for butter.” 

STRICT REGULATION NDEDED 


Mr. Chairman, the only safety for the public against such a possible 
condition of things is the strictest kind of regulations for the preven- 
tion of the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine for butter. 


THE PROBLEM BRIEFLY STATED 


The whole moral problem may be summed up in this simple question: 
Is the unsuspecting citizen, whether he be in a family or a hotel, in a 
restaurant or at a lunch counter, entitled to know what he spreads upon 
his bread for butter? Surely he is by every right. Then the law 
should make good that right. 

THE WORLD'S COLLECTIVE WISDOM 


No doubt the problem of prevention of fraud is an exceedingly diffi- 
cult and delicate one, but we may have the benefit of the collective 
wisdom of the civilized world, if we wish to avail ourselves of it. Why 
not, therefore, take some heed of the way other legislative and parlia- 
mentary bodies have endeavored to solve this problem? 

SALIENT PROVISIONS OF EUROPEAN LAWS 


It is not my purpose to attempt to review here the legislation of the 
countries of Eurape in detail, for I do not wish to trespass on your 
time to that extent, but I will point out some of the more salient pro- 
visions of the European law. (Here I summarize all the laws of the 
leading nations of the world regulating the sale of fraudulent compounds 
for butter.) y 

A HIGHER LAW STILL 


Mr. Chairman, there is still a higher law that should not go unheeded 
by legislators in this Christian country of America, a democracy founded 
upon the great principle of the brotherhood of man. This law finds 
its perfect expression in the Golden Rule; in daily life we refer to it as 
the spirit of fair play, and Theodore Roosevelt gave this principle popu- 
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larity under the name of the “square deal.“ Now, I am convinced 
that the dairymen, in being put into competition with this counterfeit 
compound, are not getting the square deal. * * + 

A FARMER'S HARDSHIPS 


Already 65 per cent of the people of the United States have gone 
from the farms to the cities to live. Hired help comes high on the 
farm, and so the mother and the children must help the father with 
the farm work. There is the butter to be made or the milk to be hauled 
to the creamery. There is always the loss impending of the slaughter 
of one’s milch cows when infected by tuberculosis. Gentlemen here 
would use a farmer’s misfortune as an argument against him, We want 
help to bear this burden of infectious disease that is resting so heavily 
upon the farmer of moderate means, Inspection by the Government is 
given to the packer and to the oleomargarine maker free of cost, surely 
the dairy farmer will welcome any free practical and reasonable 
inspection. 


FEBRUARY 1 


A RIGHTEOUS APPEAL 


Mr. Chairman, we do not ask anything of Congress by way of favor; 
we do not ask you to suppress any legitimate competing industry; we 
do not ask for any special privilege; we do insist upon ovr natural 
and moral rights, and we hope for the square deal. We believe that 
the highest development of the pure-butter business in this country 
will promote the public good, and we appeal to you for protection from 
corrupting influences that threaten to destroy the integrity and the 
purity of this great national industry. We do so, however, in the name 
of the people of the United States, well knowing that we shall secure 
rightful relief from an unfair, unjust, and ruinous competition only in 
the complete protection from the fraudulent sale of oleomargarine for 
butter, 


Mr. Speaker, I did not then and do not now oppose a legiti- 
mate industry but I do believe that it is necessary to protect 
the public from misrepresentation and fraud. I, therefore, ap- 
peal, in the name of the people of that great dairy State, the 
State of Wisconsin, that regulations similar to those covering 
oleomargarine be extended to these so-called cooking compounds. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I will yield 20 minutes 
to myself. 

The CHAIRMAN, 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, this country is to-day 
face to face with one of the gravest problems in its history— 
that of finding a way to curb the monopolies, combinations, 
trusts, and holding companies that are threatening the liberty 
of the American people. 

For 10 years the administrations have failed or refused to 
adequately prosecute these trusts and combinations, if they have 
not actually encouraged them. As a result the metropolitan 
papers are filled with accounts of mergers, combinations, re- 
financing, and extra dividends, while the small independent man 
is becoming lost in the mélée. 

Individual rights are being absorbed by organized industry. 
It will be a sad day for our country when throughout the great 
stretches of America we are all working for some one else. 

The danger to our citizenship is not the parlor socialist. No 
one takes him seriously. The danger is not the soap-box orator. 
His place is understood. The real danger is monopoly: and 
greed which under the guise of patriotism and progress 18 
undertaking to get a strangle hold on the supplies and resources 
of this country. 

The lurking danger of socialism and communism is not alto- 
gether from those who preach these doctrines, but it is in the 
strength that is given the movement by the oppression and 
greed practiced by some of those undertaking to control the 
business and finance of our country—and to operate in defiance 
of law. 

The greatest contest of this generation will be between those 
who exalt property and those who exalt human rights, between 
those who believe that great combinations and holding com- 
panies should be permitted to operate without regard to our 
antitrust laws, and those who believe that no man and no com- 
bination of men or money should be above or beyond the law. 

The real question is whether the corporations are to be per- 
mitted to control the Government or whether the Government 
is to control the corporations. 

The solution of these tremendous problems calls for the best 
and sanest thought of the country, and the most vigorous en- 
forcement of both national and State laws. On its solution 
will depend the future happiness of our country. 

Our Texas State constitution contains this provision: 

Perpetuities and monopolies are contrary 
government, and shall never be allowed. 


The gentleman from Texas is recognized 


to the genius of a free 


No stronger statement of the case could be made. Our na- 
tional laws are just as rigid. If there are any loopholes; they 
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should be plugged. If amendments are necessary, they should 
be made. These wrongs must be righted. 

I want to make a plea for the people—the real people in 
the far-flung stretches of this land—who have made our coun- 
try great, for fair trade practices, for “live and let live” 
methods, and for compliance with these laws on the part of 
business, big as well as small. It is a time when the proper 
officials, both State and national, should see that the antitrust 
and monopoly laws are fully complied with—to the end that the 
welfare of our people may be promoted and our free institu- 
tions. perpetuated. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I now yield to the gentleman 
from South Dakota [Mr. JOHNSON]. 

Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota. Mr, Chairman, because of 
the fairness of this legislation I intend to support it. Those of 
us who are familiar with the condition of the small grain farmer 
throughout the United States clearly recognize the necessity 
for the passage of H. R. 6, the bill pending, because its passage 
will eventually tend to increase the price of butterfat. 

The average small grain farmer of the United States would 
have been unable to exist during the agricultural depression 
had it not been for the money he was able to make in the dairy 
industry, which he has earried along with his usual farm duties. 

Low prices for grain, in conjunction with the short crop of 
wheat and other small grain in the Northwest, for several years 
have bankrupt the farmer, and he has been able to exist only 
if fortunate enough to have a few cows and to be able to 
produce butterfat. The price of butterfat has been approxi- 
mately from 45 to 50 cents per pound for several years, but in 
the recent Slump it has dropped to 38 and 34 cents. 

That is below the cost of production. 

II. R. 6 has been skilifully written by a competent committee, 
not with the intention of interfering with agricultural products 
produced in the United States but to keep from direct compe- 
tition the products of other countries, particularly the product 
coconnt. oll, which Is not produced in the United States. 

It is true that the packer, by coloring oleomargarine with a 
natural color product secured from the stomach of cattle, will be 
able to place in competition a colored oleomargarine; but the 
packers produce that oleomargurine from United States raw 
products also produced on the farm. There are only about seven 
and one-half million pounds of this coconut oil product product 
produced annually which we seek to tax under H. R. 6, but 
that production is sufficient to depress the price of natural 
butter. Further, if the production of this Imitation butter is 
not prevented, there will be 30,000,000 pounds produced in a few 
years, and that will mean bankruptcy for practically ever but- 
ter producer in the United States. These products known as 
Nu-Gold Sun Flower, Sunny Boy, and Nu-Ine have little nutri- 
tive value. They are three-quarters coconut oil, one-quarter 
peanut oil, contain a pinch of salt, and emulsified in water, and 
regardless of what their manfacturers say, are sold for butter, 
In the past consumers have even been told this imitation butter 
is better than pure butter. 

As a matter of fact, no attempt is being made to drive the 
product off the market, but merely to have it comply with the 
law that Congress passed on August 2, 1886, which prescribed 
certain regulations and imposes a tax upon oleomargarine. This 
wis done in the interest of the public as well as a protection to 
the dairy interests of the country; and as that law is ineffective 
in so far as the products referred to are concerned, we only seek 
to cover them under the present statute. It is universally con- 
ceded that there is no food product containing more nutritive 
value than butter, and it is unfair to the citizens of the United 
States, and particularly to helpless, innocent children, that any 
product can be marketed as deceptively as this coconut-oil prod- 
uct has been sold. If the manufactorers of this imitation butter 
had been sincere they would not have resorted to the deception 
found in the advertisements which they have eirculated through- 
out the United States. 

In this bill an honest attempt is made to treat fairly the 
butter producer and the consumer, The first is entitled to a cost 
greater than the cost of production and the latter entitled to 
receive that for which he pays without deception. I hope the 
bill may be immediately passed and accomplish what is intended. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Kansas [Mr. Horr]. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I desire to take a part of my time in replying to the 
remarks that have just been made by the gentleman from Texas 
Mr. Jones], particularly as to his interpretation of what would 
be covered by the language contained in this bill. I call atten- 
tion to the fact that this bill defines oleomargarine exactly as 
it is defined in the present law, except that it adds, beginning 
on line 14, page 2, the following language: 
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(8) Churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other 
“quid, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent or common salt. 
This section shall not apply to puff-pastry shortening not churned or 
emulsified in milk or cream, and having a melting point of 118° F. or 
more, nor to any of the following containing condiments and spices: 
salad dressings, mayonnaise dressings, or mayonnaise products.“ 


It was very clearly brought out in the hearings held on this 
bill before the committee that tlis definition would exclude 
everything excepting these nut products. You will notice that 
there are several factors that are mentioned which must be 
included in order to bring the product under this law. It must 
be mixed in cream, milk, water, or other liquid, and it must 
contain moisture In excess of 1 per cent or common salt. Of 


course, that would eliminate all of your cottonseed products, 
such as Crisco, Cottolene, all of your cooking fats and it would 
eliminate your peanut products. 

Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. JONES of Texas. 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. What would eliminate them? 

Mr. HOPE. The fact that it must contain moisture in ex- 
cess of 1 per cent. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Does the gentleman mean none of 
these compounds that can be made from cottonseed oil, which 
itself contains more moisture than that? 

Mr. HOPE. I have been informed that every one of the real 
cooking compounds made of cottonseed oil contain less than 1 
per cent of moisture. That was clearly brought out in the 
hearings before the committee. I want to call attention to the 
statement of Mr. Loomis, the secretary of the National Dairy 
Union, given on page 13 of the hearings. He says: 


Now, in the preparation of these products and the reason these prod- 
ucts have been held by certain courts—one certain court in particular— 
not to be oleomargarine, rests entirely upon the proposition that these 
fats are mixed In brine and not in milk or cream, That has been held 
to be the test as to whether or not it is in imitation of butter. These 
products are coconut oll and peanut of] mixed in brine, emulsified in 
brine. We are submitting to the committee the fact that that process, 
with the subsequent processes which are used in the manufacture; 
that is, the incorporating of salt in the product, the incorporating of 
molsure in the product, the incorporation of coloring matter in the prod- 
ucts, are prima facie evidence that they are not actually made or 
intended to be made as cooking fats, but they are actually made and 
intended to be made in Imitation or semblance of butter. 


Then a little further on he says: 

In mixing in brine, which is the key of this process, yes, and they 
must Incorporate moisture; therefore we set up the standard that 1 
per cent of moisture is the guide; because, In the interpretation of 
the pure food law, the decision in the Department of Agriculture as 
to what constitutes cooking fats, it sets up that same limit. If a fat 
has over 1 per cent of moisture, according to their statement to us, 
they hold it is an adulterated fat. Therefore we set this Umit of 1 
per cent of moisture in this bill, after the very best judgment of the 
chemists we could get from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the De- 
partment of Agriculture, and others, that if there is by incorporation, 
the 1 per cent of moisture in this product, the ingredients have gone 
through these processes to make it other than cooking fat, then that 
constitutes the rule by which it shall be called oleomargarine. 


This bill, members of the committee, was very carefully 
drawn after consultations with the Department of Agriculture 
and the Internal Revenue Bureau, and it was drawn in such 
a way that it could include only this one product, because the 
language rules out everything else. The gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Jones] appeared very certain when he began his remarks 
that any product embraced in the third subdivision of the defi- 
nition contained in the bill would be taxed at the rate of 10 
cents per pound. Later, when his attention was called to that 
provision of the oleomargarine law which fixes the rate of tax, 
he admitted that perhaps if the product were not colored the tax 
would be only one-fourth cent per pound. 

In order that there may be no question about this I want 
to read to you from the oleomargarine law, as follows: 

Upon oleomargarine which shall be manufactured and sold, or re- 
moved for consumption or use, there shall be assessed and collected a 
tax of 10 cents per pound, to be paid by the manufacturer thereof; and 
any fractional part of a pound in a package shall be taxed as a pound. 
When oleomargarine is free from artificial coloration that causes it to 
look like butter of any shade of yellow said tax shall be one-fourth of 
1 cent per pound. 


It will readily be seen therefore that no product embraced 
in the definitions contained in this bill could be taxed at more 
than one-fourth cent per pound unless artificially colored to re- 
semble batter. 
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Furthermore, none of the cottonseed or peanut products men- 
tioned by the gentleman from Texas could possibly come under 
the definition given in this law, and therefore they would not be 
subject to any tax. 

Now, let me now call the attention of the committee to one 
of the other arguments which has been made against this bill. 
It has been contended here by the opponents of this bill that it 
is going to work an injury to the cotton industry by curtailing 
the market for the by-products of cotton. Let me call your at- 
tention to the fact that this nut product does not contain one 
ounce of cottonseed oil. It contains 80 per cent of coconut oil, 
imported from Philippine coconut groves, not produced on Amer- 
ican farms. On the other hand, oleomargarine, a product 
which these nut compounds are about to put out of existence, 
is a large user of cottonseed oil. In the hearings, on page 141, 
you will find the number and amount of materials used in mak- 
ing oleomargarine during the year ended June 30, 1927. Here 
they are: 

Materials used in the manufacture of oleomargarine (colored and uncol- 


ored), year ended June 30, 1927 
Pounds 


2, 070, 045 


Butter ' 
107, 55 55 883 


Coconut oil 
Color 


Cottonseed oil 
Edible tallow. 
Milk 


Oleo stock 
Palm oil 


Soybean oi- 
Sunflower 011 
Vanilla extract 


Total 316, 084, 875 


You will note that there were used over 23,000,000 pounds of 
cottonseed oil, over 73,000,000 pounds of milk, almost 25,000,000 
pounds of neutral lard, almost 50,000,000 pounds of oleo oil, 
over 5,000,000 pounds of oleo stearine, and almost 5,000,000 
pounds of peanut oil. Every one of these products comes from 
an American farm, not from some coconut grove in the Tropics. 
How can a man from a district which produces cotton or any 
other of the agricultural products mentioned above justify a 
vote to keep a product made almost entirely of coconut oil 
from being placed under the same restrictions as oleomargarine? 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HOPE. Certainly. 

Mr. OLIVER of Alabama. 
or two colored articles, 
be some doubt placed upon that language. Why not put on an 
amendment that would clarify it and avoid any misconstruc- 
tion of it? 

Mr. HOPE. That matter has been gone into very carefully, 
and there can not be any doubt as to what this amendment 
covers. We are dealing with a very technical subject, and there 
might be some amendment offered here on the floor which, if 
we did not have the advice of chemists and lawyers familiar 
with these matters, might have a different effect from that sup- 
posed or intended. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. HOPE. Mr. Chairman, may I have a minute more? 

Mr. HAUGEN. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

Mr. HOPE. I want to address a further word to you gentle- 
men who are interested in cotton. If this is actually a cooking 
compound, as the manufacturers say it is, then it is competing 
with other cooking compounds made from cottonseed oil, such 
as Crisco and Snowdrift, which the American housewives are 
using to a greater extent every year. If you do not put this 
product under the oleomargarine law, where it is subject to tax 
and subject to regulation, then you are making it possible for 
a product made almost exclusively from coconut oil to come 
into destructive competition with your own cotton products, 
[Applause. ] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 
man from Indiana [Mr. CANFIELD]. 

Mr. CANFIELD. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, when it was reported that the Agricultural Com- 
mittee was going to bring out the bill, known as the oleo- 


It is intended to cover only one 
As the gentleman indicates, there may 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 


The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
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margarine bill, I was hopeful that it would be a bill that, when 
passed, would be helpful to the dairy interests of the country, 
as I well realize that they, like all of our farmers, are entitled 
to consideration; but to my disappointment I find that instead 
of it being in the interest of our farmers the main thing it will 
do is to drive the small manufacturers out of business and take 
care of the packers, who, as everyone knows, are in position to 
manufacture all the oleomargarine or imitation butter—as that 
is all it is—that can be used in the country. 

I represent a district that is rapidly developing dairy farm- 
ing, and I wish that it were possible to pass legislation that 
would be helpful to them, but this bill, if passed, in my opinion, 
will not do it. 

If we want to help our dairy farmers, why not put a fair tax 
on all products that are substitutes for butter? Why tax those 
made by the packing trusts one-quarter of a cent a pound and 
tax those made by a few small manufacturers 10 cents a pound? 

We find that there are approximately 322,000,000 pounds of 
substitute that are used in the place of butter sold in a year, 
and under this bill approximately 24,000,000 pounds will be 
taxed at the rate of 10 cents a pound and 298,000,000 pounds at 
the rate of one-quarter of a cent a pound. 

Do you think it fair to put an absorbent tax on a small por- 
tion of the products that are substitutes for butter and prac- 
tically no tax on approximately 90 per cent of it or, in other 
words, a high tax on the product of the small manufacturer 
and practically no tax on the product of the large manufacturer 
or packers, who, as was stated by the gentleman from Illinois, 
“were in bad odor for a good many years”? 

If we want to help our dairy farmers, why not put a fair 
tax on all substitutes for butter, treat them all alike, do not 
pass legislation that can do nothing more than put the little 
fellow out of business and in no way help our dairy farmers 
whatever. 

I understand there is to be an amendment offered by one 
member of the Agricultural Committee that will have for its 
purpose the placing of a tax on all manufactured substitutes 
for butter. If this amendment is carried, it will be to the inter- 
est of the dairy farmers to pass the bill, but if it is not and 
as long as the only thing that can be accomplished by passing 
it is to put the small manufacturers out of business, the bill 
should not be passed. 

Let us hope there are enough Members in the House that are 
really interested in helping our dairy farmers to make it pos- 
sible to amend this bill, or, if this is not possible, to defeat it 
so the Agricultural Committee will bring in a bill that will tax 
all substitutes for butter and in that way get legislation that 
will help the dairy farmers get a better price for their products. 
Applause. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the committee, I represent a consuming district, entirely com- 
posed within the city of Baltimore. I am, therefore, deeply in- 
terested in the consumers, my constituents. I also have in that 
district a manufacturer of one of these baking and pastry com- 
pounds. That company is made up of men whom I regard in 
the very highest light, men who are endeavoring to comply 
with the law, men who have been putting out a compound which 
is beneficial to the human system and which does not infringe 
upon any law. 

I hold in my hand a package of Nut-ie. On all four sides 
of that package—not on one side only—are the words— 


Nut-le: prepared for baking and pastry. 

Ingredients: Coconut and peanut oil, 
colored. 

Contains 0.1 of 1 per cent of benzoate soda. 


Now, that is not only on the four sides of the package, but 
when you open the package you find that it has two half- 
pound packages in tissue paper in it; on that tissue paper you 
find; 

For baking; for pastry. 


Now, that is on this tissue paper, and printed on both sides of 
it, so that no one can make any mistake who either buys the 
whole package or a half pound. Then we have this pound 
package, which is put up—outer package and inside—in tissue 
paper. The box is labeled the same on all sides, and the tissue 
paper has on it just what it is. That shows that these men are 
trying to advertise their cooking and pastry compounds fairly to 
the public. Now, there can be no mistake as between this and 
butter. I think we have too little respect for the women of 
this country in regard to purchasing butter. I think the women 
know a great deal more about the purchasing of butter and 
the purchasing of cooking compounds than we do, and I do not 


salt, and water, artificially 


Use this handy measuring wrapper. 
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think you fool any of them. When it comes to looking after and 
protecting their families they are quite qualified and careful. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. In that connection the gentleman might 
state to the House why, in his opinion, the manufacturers of 
it regard it necessary to put in that coloring matter. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am very glad the gentleman asked me 
that question. 1 will tell you why they put in the coloring 
matter. The coloring matter is put in for the purpose of re- 
lieving the consumer of the necessity of putting in eggs for 
coloring. If you use a lard in your pastry you must buy eggs 
and put eggs in for the coloring—an expensive process. If you 
use this, with a little annatto coloring in it, you do not require eggs. 

The object of this manufacturer is to produce a cooking com- 
pound which can be sold reasonably, so that these people do not 
have to buy this expensive butter for pastry and other cooking 
purposes. As to why they put salt in It, they put salt in it to 
keep it, so that it will not become rancid or unfit for use. The 
salt keeps it just like salt keeps anything else. Why do they 
put water in it? They put water in it so it can be easily mixed 
with the pastry in which they use it. They do not use any syn- 
thetic butter flavoring; that assertion is incorrect. So I am 
thankful the gentleman asked me that question. It has given 
me a chance to correct some inaccuracies and to tell the facts. 

I have not very much time and I have to go over the field 
rather rapidly. I do not ask for my people anything unfair. All 
I ask for my people is a square deal, and I take it this House, 
being composed of Americans, wants to give all the people a 
square deal. That is an American slogan. If you want to 
include everybody who manufactures oleomargarine, cooking 
compounds, or anything of that nature, give us a tax of 2 cents, 
5 cents, or whatever you will, but put all on the same basis. 
That is all I ask. 

This bill does not give us a square deal, and why? It is 
peculiar, but you have the dairy interest, you have the oleomar- 
garine interests, and you have the packing interests all united. 
Now the dairymen want to get rid of this little competition. It 
does not amount to anything of consequence, because the dairies 
produce 2,200,000,000 pounds of butter a year, the oleomargarine 
people produce 298,000,000 pounds a year, and all our cooking- 
compound people produce is a matter of less than 8,000,000 
pounds, The dairymen want to get rid of this competition and 
the oleomargarine men want to get rid of the competition. As 
my colleague, Mr. Jones, has said, the oleomargarine people 
produce 298,000,000 pounds a year, and they only pay 10 cents on 
18,000,000 pounds, whereas on the other 280,000,000 pounds they 
pay one-quarter of a cent. The packers want this bill because 
they can get out of all taxation payment except a quarter of a 
cent a pound on a small part of their production. 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Will the gentleman elaborate that point? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; I will. Here is oleo fat. This, as 
you have been told, is procured from old cattle. It has a yellow 
color to it. Now, the packer controls all of that product. All 
of that product the packer controls. This is the packer’s prod- 
uct, oleo; he takes this oleo, this yellow fat, and he puts it in 
his compound, and what does he produce? He produces like 
this, Swift's Premium Oleomargarine. It is not quite as yellow 
as butter, but it looks like butter, and on that he pays one- 
quarter of a cent, because he colors it naturally from that oleo. 
But my man uses a little annatto, and because he uses a little 
unnatto he would have to pay, under this bill, 10 cents, because 
the coloring is artificial, while Swift & Co. and all the other 
packers having control of that fat pay only one-quarter of a 
cent. Is that a square deal? 

Mr. ABERNETHY. Under this bill? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Under this bill. Under this bill my man 
would be compelled to color it with a little annatto, a little arti- 
ficial coloring, so he must pay 10 cents a pound, while the packer 
with his natural coloring would pay one-fourth of 1 cent a 
pound, 

Mr. ABERNETHY. And they pay a tax of 10 cents a pound 
and the packer only pays a quarter of a cent a pound. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes; they would pay 10 cents, where 
Swift & Co, would only haye to pay a quarter of a cent. Is 
that a square deal? And, as I said In the beginning, all I ask 
is a square deal. Let every man pay the same tax. I am quite 
satisfied to help the farmer—my father was a farmer; I worked 
on the farm—but I want all these people to do the same. 

Mr. PURNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. PURNELL. Does the gentleman contend that the manu- 
facturers, such as are in his district, can not purchase this 
animal fat? 
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Mr. LINTHICUM. I do. I mean to say that what they 
could purchase would be infinitesmal and would not run the 
factory. 

Mr. PURNELL. I think the gentleman is in error. The 
hearings before our committee disclosed the fact that there 
are 1,500 packers in the country and only about 7 of them are 
engaged in the business of making oleomargarine and they have 
not a corner on this fat at all. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. That may be theoretically correct, but 
the facts are that my men have tried to buy it from the packers 
so they could get in under the same provision as Swift & Co., 
and they can not get it. It is a matter of impossibility for 
them to get it. 

Mr. HOPE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. HOPE. Is it not a fact that chemists have now de- 
veloped a process by which cottonseed oil and coconut oil can 
be made with a yellow appearance such as will give the product 
the same appearance as the animal fats which are used by the 
packers. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am informed that the chemists are 
working on it and, to some extent, they have been successful; 
but they have not been successful enough for any man to en- 
gage in the business and adopt their system, 

Gentlemen, I have a concern in my district that has spent 
a vast sum on their machinery and plant and in the production 
of these goods. They did not spend one cent of it until they 
went up to the Department of Agriculture and there they sub- 
mitted their product, there they submitted their package—— 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. May I have three more minutes? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five more minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. There they displayed just what they in- 
tended to do, and the department told them that was satisfac- 
tory; that they could go on with manufacture. They had not 
proceeded very long before the department issued an order for 
them to stop. They then took it to the court, and the court de- 
cided that my people were right and that they could go ahead 
and produce these goods. Then, and not until then, did they 
begin the manufacture of this Nut-ie. 

Now, after they have invested their money, with the sanction 
of the Department of Agriculture, and have gone to work in 
the manufacture of this product, you come here and chop their 
heads off at one fell swoop. This is not fair, this is not a square 
deal, and I ask this committee to give us a square deal in the 
matter. 

Mr. HOPE. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have yielded to the gentleman once, 
The gentleman had 10 minutes, and I think he told us about 
all he could on this subject, 

Another thing, the Senate committee asked for a report on 
the manufacture of these goods, and Mr. Dunlap, the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, sent down an opinion in which he said 
that not only would these products be included in this definition, 
but that ice cream, mayonnaise, and perhaps many other things, 
would be included in the definition. The report was read here 
yesterday. I do not know whether ice cream would or would 
not come within the purview of this definition, but the Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture states that it would be included. 

I insert a copy of that opinion: 


The department believes that this definition can be held to cover com- 
mercial Ice cream, which is animal fat, I. e., butter emulsified and 
mixed with milk; processed cheese, which consists of animal fat, butter, 
emulsified with milk, water, or other liquids and usually containing 
other coloring; cod liver oll emulsion, an animal oil, emulsified with 
sirup and water. It seems that butter itself, although defined in an- 
other section of the act, is really an animal fat, churned, emulsified, or 
mixed in cream or milk; mayonnaise salad dressing clearly seems to fall 
within this definition, 


I do not think it Is quite fair, because one lot of people try 
to produce something which the people can buy reasonably to 
tax them out of existence. Taxation is not the purpose of this 
bill. When I asked Mr. Loomis or Mr. Holman—I do not remem- 
ber which it was now—whether he would favor a bill providing 
a 2-cent tax on all of these products, he said he was disposed to 
do so. The purpose of the oleomargarine act was not one of 
taxation, and this bill has not for its purpose taxation, but to 
tax out of existence men who have put their money in a cer- 
tain industry and put them out of business for the benefit of 
others. I shall not complain, though I think it a dangerous 
principle, but if you must do it tax all alike, then you will help 
the farmer. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Gentlemen, when you do this what have you done? Two bil- 
lion two hundred million pounds of butter are produced, 
298,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine, and the production of this 
product which you are trying to put out of existence amounts 
to a paltry 8,000,000 pounds, I think it is really 7,500,000 pounds, 
but we will call it 8,000,000 pounds. This is infinitesimal and 
is not worth putting aside the principle of taxation involved, 
just in order to eliminate the people engaged in the manufac- 
ture of this particular product. 

I merely ask on the part of my people that the committee give 
us a square deal, either by adopting an amendment to the bill 
or by defeating this bill, and then bring into the House a bill 
providing some definite form of taxation which will apply to 
everybody alike, and I will then guarantee that my people will 
join with you and help you to pass the bill with great en- 
thusiasm., 

Mr. HOGG. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr. HOGG. Would the amendment proposed by the gentle- 
man from Texas protect your people? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I did not hear the Jones amendment. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Certainly. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does the coloring matter add anything to 
the value of the cooking compound? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I have it only from the manufacturers 
that the coloring matter is for the purpose of making the use 
of eggs unnecessary. I, personally, think perhaps the coloring 
matter also helps the sale of the product. It gives it a better 
appearance and helps, I would think, its sale. [Applause.] I 
do not deny it any more than gentlemen would deny that the 
farmers in the country during the wintertime, when cream does 
not contain any coloring matter, use coloring matter in their 
butter. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, no. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Oh, yes; Mr. McKay said so in his 
testimony. The farmers themselves use it. I insert from the 
hearings, page 38, verification of my assertion from Mr. 
McKay, secretary of the American Creamery Butter Manu- 
facturers : 8 


Mr. McKay. The yellow color is the trade-mark of the butter busi- 
ness; it is the natural color of the milk from the cow during the sum- 
mer months. In the New York market at the present time there are 
complaints of the color being too high, when there is no coloring used. 
They prefer a lighter shade. That comes from the English market; they 
are catering to the lighter shade of butter. You take some of the best 
dairy breeds—I was surprised when you made the statement about the 
Jersey; you take the Jersey and the Guernsey, their fats are yellow at 
all times. 

Mr. LI xTHIcun. Not in the winter. 

Mr. McKay. Not as highly colored in the winter. 

Mr. ADKINS. Are you allowed to color butter artificially under the 
law? 

Mr. 

Mr. 

Mr. 


McKay. Yes; we use coloring in the winter months. 
ASWELL, Do you pay any tax when you do that? 
McKay. We do not pay any tax when we do that. 
Mr. ASWELL. Why not? 
Mr. McKay. We color it to keep the butter in line with the summer 
shade; the law permits it. 
Mr. ASWELL, Right there, do you not fool the people a little when 
you do that? 
Mr. MCKAY. No. 
Mr. ASWELL. Yes, you are; you are fooling them a little, and doing 
a little of the thing you complain of in oleomargarine. 
Mr, McKay. Some color it and some do not; some prefer the light. 
Mr. ASWELL, Those who do are practicing a little fraud on the public. 
Mr. ADKINS. It is still butter. 


Mr. STRONG of Kansas. You are a representative of the 
butterine fellows, while I am a representative of the dairy 
interests, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. All right. I hope I may represent the 
butterine people and the consumers of my district as well as the 
gentleman represents his farmers. 

The bill, I believe, is unconstitutional, but I have not time to 
go into that. It might be well for Members to examine volume 
17, CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 1886, page 4900, or the tax which 
was condemned in the Linder case, recorded in the United 
States Statutes. 

No further legislation is necessary to protect the consumer, 
as there are now numerous Federal and State laws regulating 
the sale of food products imitating oleomargarine or butter: 

First. The United States Department of Internal Revenue. 
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Second. The United States Department of Agriculture on 
wrapping, packing, and branding. 

Third. The United States Department of Chemistry on the 
purity of raw materials and proper branding and stamping. 

Fourth. The United States Trade Commission on selling 
practices ; false, deceptive, or misleading advertising. 

Fifth. The United States food and drug act on misbranding— 
to deceive or mislead the purchaser of food. 

Sixth. The State laws on inspection, wrapping, advertising, 
selling at retail, and proper branding, and preventing fraud in 
advertising. 

This Haugen bill is a departure in Federal food legislation, 
wholly at variance with the existent United States food and 
drug act, which already forbids an unwholesome and improperly 
branded food. The proposed bill is most unfair to the manu- 
facturer and the merchant, 

In the case of these cooking compounds the issue of whole- 
someness, adulteration, correct or incorrect labeling is neither 
involved nor claimed. The whole question is whether or not 
a manufacturer shall have the right to take coconut, peanut, 
or cottonseed oil and mix them in such a manner that the re- 
sult is pleasing to the eye and economical to the consumer. If 
there was a case of deception of the public involved it would 
be different, but there has been no attempt on the part of the 
manufacturers of these compounds to palm them off as anything 
but what they are. They are not designed as substitutes for 
butter or oleomargarine. The labels on these packages clearly 
state they are for baking and shortening—cooking purposes only. 
It is for these purposes that they are made. If certain retail 
merchants attempt to mislead the public, then there are ample 
national and State laws to punish them. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Maryland 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway]. 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Chairman, probably one of the most 
interesting topics for discussion we have had in the House has 
been that of aid to the farmers. We have put some very con- 
structive legislation on the statute books on that subject. 

During all that discussion it appeared to me, as a Repre- 
sentative from the State of Massachusetts, that the western 
farmers were the ones being benefited. We of New England 
have been very glad to join with you of the West in legislation 
which you thought was for your benefit. 

Now, I represent a community or a district composed of 50 
per cent agriculture and 50 per cent industrial, and agriculture 
is one of the great sources of revenue and employment in the 
Commonwealth of Massachusetts, 

In order to determine in my mind whether or not this legis- 
lation would in any way inure to the benefit of agriculture in 
Massachusetts, I wired the commissioner of agriculture of that 
State, and I have here both my telegram to him and his reply, 
which I shall read to the House. First I will read a telegram 
which was the reason for my making the inquiry of the com- 
missioner, addressed to me. 
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Boston, MAss., January 28, 1930, 
Hon. ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House Office Building. 

Due to depressed butter market, prices paid dairy farmers in New 
England are the lowest in years. We urge you to help your dairy 
constituents by supporting the Haugen bill, House Resolution 6. 

New ENGLAND MILK PRODUCERS’ ASSOCIATION. 


I did not consider that as entirely distinterested advice, and 
so I sent this telegram to Dr. A. W. Gilbert, commissioner of 
agriculture for the State of Massachusetts: 


JANUARY 31, 1930. 
Dr, A. W. GILBERT, 
Commissioner of Agriculture, 
Statehouse, Boston, Mass.: 

Please wire me promptly attitude your department on House bill 6 to 
bring within the definition of oleomargarine certain new fat compounds. 
Would like particularly to know views of agricuituralists. New Eng- 
land Milk Producers’ Association has wired me urging passage. Bill 
will probably come to vote late to-day or to-morrow. 

ALLEN T. Treapway, M. C. 


Doctor Gilbert is rated very highly among the agriculturalists 
of the country. He has been for many years our commissioner 
of agriculture, and probably in that position stands nationally 
as high as any person occupying a similar position in the 
country. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TREADWAY. I beg the gentleman’s pardon, but I can 
not now. In reply to my telegram I received this: 
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Bostox, Mass, January $1, 1930. 
Congressman ALLEN T. TREADWAY, 
House of Representatives: 

We strongly urge passage House bill 6. New fat compounds should 
be included with oleomargarine. Will help dairy farmers, not injure 
public. Oleo, where sold, must be properly labeled and proper placards 
put up. 

A. W. GILBERT. 


Acting on the advice of this disinterested and official authority 
in the State of Massachusetts that this legislation will be bene- 
ficial to agriculture of the State of Massachusetts, I shall sup- 
port the Haugen bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield two minutes to 
the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. RANKIN]. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Treapway] admits by his own statement that he 
is attempting to outlaw a product manufactured from vegetable 
olls that is absolutely pure-and wholesome and free from any 
infectious or contagious disease. 

I want to call your attention to the fact that, according to 
the record, his own State of Massachusetts has 13.2 per cent 
infestation of tuberculosis among its dairy cattle, which is 
higher than that of any other State in the Union with only one 
exception, 

One of our leading physicians said the other day that every 
time children drink milk or eat butter coming from cows 
affected with tuberculosis they are likely to become tubercular. 

The result is that the gentleman, in his own State of Massa- 
chusetts, is endeavoring to force the children to drink milk and 
eat butter that comes from tubercular cattle, of which it has 
the highest percentage of any State in the country except one. 

My own State of Mississippi has the lowest tubercular in- 
festation among its dairy cattle of any State in the Union, one- 
half of 1 per cent, or about one twenty-seventh that of Massa- 
chusetts. 

Yet he would outlaw a clean, wholesome food in order to force 
the people of his own State to ent butter produced from cattle 
showing this high degree of tubercular infestation, and use the 
taxing power of the Government to do it. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. MENGES]. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, I want to preface what I have to say with the state- 
ment that in the past when animal fat became very plentiful 
such as it was possible to manufacture into and convert into 
butter were so utilized. The same thing has occurred now 
with the vegetable oils, and these are now so being utilized. 

Animal fats are the secretions of animals by various parts 
of the body where they serve partly as protective layers against 
climatic conditions and partly as food. The composition of these 
fats varies in different positions of the body; those associated 
with the organs contain a larger proportion of unsaturated 
glycerides or are more liquid than those in the connective tis- 
sues. Their conposition also varies with climatic conditions, 
The fats of animals living in warm climates have a higher melt- 
ing point than animals living in cold climates. The diet of 
animals also affects the composition of the fats; thus animals 
fed on crushed acorns have a harder fat than animals fed on 
corn. The fat of animals fed with cottonseed meal containing 
cottonseed oll is colored by the coloring matter of the oil passing 
into the fat of the animal, or, in other words, the chromogenctic 
substances of the vegetable oil passes into the fat of the animals. 

These and numerous other illustrations which could be cited 
go to show the importance of the adaptation of the food con- 
sumed by mankind to bis needs. Foods must, in order to per- 
form its utmost function, be of such a physiochemical structure 
that the vital functions of the body can be performed with the 
greatest efficiency. The fats mentioned before are nature-con- 
structed substances within the animal body, whereas the sub- 
stances about which this bill is chiefly concerned are artificially 
constructed substances, We protect the butter industry by tax- 
ing the manufacturer of oleomargarine—a product which uses 
fats largely derived from the animal organisms and are adapted 
to the vital functions of the body in which they are produced. 
Why not tax the synthetically manufactured products whose 
capacity for performing the vital activities required in the body 
are questionable? 

With the constantly increasing demand for butter, this most 
health-giving product and with the production of enormous 
quantities of cheap vegetable oils a tremendous field for the 
activity of the chemist who could convert these cheap olls into 
solid fats opened up. In 1873 the chemists succeeded in this 
endeavor of converting these oils which are liquids at the ordi- 
nary temperatures into solid products by a process known as 
hydrogenation, 
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For many years the chemical industries have directed their 
efforts to imitate the products of nature. More especially is this 
true of the products of animal husbandry, with the result that 
there have been developed the oleomargarine industry and more 
recently the hydrogenated-fat industry. I shall use as few 
chemical and technical terms in this discussion us will be 
compatible with clearness and accurate statement. The trained 
oil chemist knew that the liquid oils contained a larger per- 
centage of oleic, linoleic, lenolenie acids, together with other 
substances of minor constituents which at ordinary tempera- 
tures ure liquid, than the solid fats contained. He further 
knew that these liquid oils contained unsaturated hydrogen mole- 
cules and he suspected that if he could invent a method by which 
he could cause these molecules to take up hydrogen he could 
convert them into solid fats. This ambition has been realized 
by the process known as hydrogenation of oils. 

To carry out this reaction a stream of hydrogen is passed 
through the heated oil or through vaporized oil or oil handled 
by some other mechanical device or operation in the presence of 
a catalyst by the unknown capacity of which the hydrogen un- 
saturated oils take up hydrogen and are converted into solids 
or semisolids. A catalyst is a substance which has the capacity 
of affecting chemical changes in substances which come in 
confact with it without being chemically changed itself. 

This catalytic process of converting oils Into solid masses by 
hydrogenation has opened a market for the lower-priced or 
cheaper oils such as coconut oil, cottonseed oil, corn oil, palm oil, 
soybean oil, and others, all of which sell at this time at 8 cents 
a pound. One gallon of these oils when completely hydrogen- 
an will make approximately 7 pounds of hydrogenated solid 
‘ats. 

These oils are hydrogenated at the rate of thousands of pounds 
and converted from liquids into solids of any degree of hardness 
or consistency required for the manufacture of hard soaps, in 
which industry thousands of tons of these hardened oils are used. 
The partially hydrogenated oils are also used in the manufac- 
ture of lubricating oils, as well as in the tanning industry, for 
which apparently a combination of oils and fats has been made 
which is superior to any grease heretofore developed and adapted 
for this industry. 

These ofl producers and the hydrogenated-oil manufacturers 
are not satisfied with the markets which the soap industry, the 
lubricating industry, and the tanning industry provide, but they 
have invaded the domain of the edible-fat industry and their 
products are now very largely used as butter substitutes, as 
shortening, and for cooking. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MENGES. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman is one of the distinguished 
chemists of this House, and we rely on him for expert opinion. 
I want to ask him in that connection whether he thinks it is an 
attempt on the part of these gentlemen to put an article on the 
market as a food product that is in the same classification with 
soap grease and axle grease? 

Mr. MENGES. It appears that they do. For cooking and 
frying we have Crisco, which within recent years, through a cam- 
paign of high-powered advertising, has attained a tremendous 
sale. Jewel, another lard substitute, made by Swift & Co., has 
also reached a remarkable sale through another high-powered 
advertising scheme. So have many other lard substitutes too 
numerous for us to become acquainted with. 

The likelihood is that originally lard was the only substance 
used as shortening. It is still very desirable and the most 
easily mixed with the meal or flour, and when pure has a pleas- 
ing and appetizing flavor. What is shortening and what are its 
functions in the culinary art? It is the only ingredient in the 
baking mixture which is not soluble or miscible with water. Its 
function is to separate the wet particles of dough, shorten the 
fiber of gluten, the sticky substance in the dough, and separate 
the’ masses of starch paste, which have a tendency to mat to- 
gether and bake into a hard mass. These gentry who are manu- 
facturing these hydrogenated fats for edible purposes and for 
shortening are now selling their shortening products put up in 
pound packages labeled The Best Spread of All” and numerous 
other Jabels intended to deceive the public by adding suggestive 
names to shortening which will lead the purchasers to think that 
they are buying something superior to butter, 

Shortening does not contain any water, or at any rate should 
not contain any water; if it does it is a fraud. The analyses of 
these so-called shortening materials show that they contain 
from 8 to 12 per cent of water. Shortening does not or should 
not contain any common salt. These shortening materials con- 
tain from 3 to 4 per cent of common salt. Shortening such as 
lard and hydrogenated oils do not naturally contain any color- 
ing matter, whereas these shortening compounds contain a yel- 
low artificial coal-tar color soluble in the oils contained in the 
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compounds. With all of these artificially produced semblances 
to butter these substances are sold as shortening, but virtually 
as butter substitutes. Not only is this the case but the melting 
points of these substances are nearly the same as that of butter, 
whereas the shortening compounds which are sold and used as 
such are not even similar. The shortening compounds do not 
naturally contain any casein except those made from butter or 
those containing butter. Some of these shortening compounds 
contain an appreciable amount of casein, showing that they are 
either churned with buttermilk or skimmed milk or whole milk. 
An operation which is not at all necessary in shortening and would 
be an added expense, and which I am morally certain these gen- 
tlemen who are willing to impose cheap hydrogenated oils on 
the public for butter, would not be willing to incur, unless the 
product was expected to be sold as a butter substitute. 

What is butter? Butter is the fatty constituents of milk 
separated from the milk by churning. A quotation from 
Foods, Their Composition and Analysis, by Winter Blyth and 
Henry Edward Cox, seventh edition, published in 1927, the latest 
authority I could find, says: 


Butter fat consists of about 45.5 per cent of butter oil and 54.5 per 
cent of solid fat; it is usually stated to consist of a mixture of the 
glycerides of the fatty acids—palmitic, stearic, and oleic—not soluble in 
water; and also of the glycerides of certain soluble and volatile fatty 
acids, principally butyrie, with small quantities of caproic, caprylic, and 
enprie acids. It is the association of about 7.8 per cent of the triglyc- 
erides of these volatile acids with the glycerides of the insoluble acids 
which gives to butterfat its peculiar and distinctive characters; but it 
is probable that stearin, palmitin, butyrin, and caproin do not exist 
in butter, their places being taken by more complicated glycerides, the 
glycerin being combined with two or three different acids. * * * 
Although many papers have been published on the composition of but- 
terfat, it is still unknown. Different authors give widely differing 
compositions, some even giving the percentages to two places of deci- 
mals, whereas even the identity of the compounds is uncertain. 


The claim that these compounds produced by hydrogenation 
are similar, is, according to the Journal of Industrial and Engi- 
neering Chemistry, June, 1926, page 571, “As a matter of fact 
this condition does not even approximately hold in chemical 
composition for any of the products obtained.” While the 
physical appearance is made to resemble butter as closely as is 
possible, as the following analysis will show. 


RICH 


Water, 8.85 per cent, 

Salt (NaCl), 3.40 per cent. 

Free fatty acids, 0.15 per cent. 

Structural appearance, waxy solidified fat, same as butter. 

Color, butter-yellow and artificial. 

Coloring matter, yellow coal-tar dye (oil soluble). 

Color function, by adding a minute quantity of the above yellow dye 
to the naturally white coconut-oil composition and mixing them, it will 
so color the coconut composition as to exactly duplicate the appear- 
ance of yellow butter and artificially colored yellow oleomargarine that 
imitates yellow butter. 

Saponification number, 253.03. 

Which indicates that the fatty content of rich nut is practically all 
or wholly coconut oil. 

Microscopic examination, water emulsified fatty product. 

Belonging to that class of emulsified products of which butter and 
oleomargarine are members, 

Taste, salty like butter and oleomargarine. 

Because it has a similar common salt content, 

Flavor, In the class of some butters and oleomargarines, although 
more closely to nut oleomargarines than butter. 

Melting point, 81° F. 

Being lower than average butter but having the compensatory quality 
of being firmer than butter at 75° F. and below that temperature, as 
shown under texture below. 

Texture, equal and identically the same as ordinary yellow butter at 
approximately 76° F., room temperature. 


NUT SHORTENING 


COMPARISON OF TEXTURE AND SPREADING QUALITY BETWEEN AVERAGE SALT 
BUTTER AND RICH NUT 


At 67° F. room temperature 


The butter texture is slightly softer than Rich Nut. The Rich Nut 
having a slightly more waxiness which could be approximately equalled 
by the butter at a little lower temperature than 67° F. 

The butter spreading quality is slightly easier than Rich Nut. Rich 
Nut having a fairly good spreading quality that would be equal to 
butter at a lower temperature than 67° F. 

At 70° F. room temperature 


- The butter texture is only slightly softer thin Rich Nut. 
The butter spreading quality is only very slightly easier than Rich Nut, 
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At 76° F. room temperature 
The butter and Rich Nut texture are practically identical with no 
perceptible difference. 
The butter and Rich Nut spreading quality are practically identical 
with no perceptible difference, 
At 77° to 78˙ F. room temperatures 
The Rich Nut is now slightly softer in texture and spreading quality 
than the butter, and now the Rich Nut possesses approximately the same 
texture and spreading quality that the butter possessed above 71° and 
below 76° F. 
Summary of texture and spreading quality 
70°—76° F. Rich Nut is very slightly firmer than butter. 
78° F. Rich Nut and butter are practically identical. 
76°—78° F. Rich Nut is very slightly softer than butter. 


From this it will be observed that there is a point at about 
76° F.—within the range of average room temperature at this 
time of the year—where the artffically colored butter yellow 
Rich Nut and the average yellow salt butter approximate or 
equal each other so close in texture, spreading quality, yellow- 
butter color, structural appearance, and general appearance— 
i. e., size and shape of the product—as to be absolutely indis- 
tinguishable by the average normal person. With the increase 
prevalency of sandwich service at sandwich shops, drug stores, 
candy shops, cafés, bakeries, and so forth, where sandwiches 
are usually or so often made within the sight of the purchaser, 
such purchaser will unfailingly be led to believe he is getting 
butter by the appearance of the Rich Nut product: The taste of 
Rich Nut spread on the sandwich with its taste similar and 
characteristic to butter will further convincingly lead a pur- 
chaser to think that it is butter he is getting. Should such a 
purchaser be an expert familiar with butter and oleomargarine, 
he will nevertheless be almost or fully persuaded that it is 
butter by the implied representation of color, appearance, and 
the particular shape of the rectangular one-fourth-pound prints 
with parchment-paper wrapping that is such an established and 
original practice exclusively with the butter industry, and not 
the vegetable lard products or shortening industry. 

There is practically no water content in lard, vegetable lard, 
lard compounds, and so forth, but a moisture content which 
seldom exceeds five-tenths of 1 per cent and usually is well 
below that, so as to constitute a negligible amount. 

There is a water content in both butter and oleomargarine, 
and some oleomargarines have water content approximating 
that found in Rich Nut, which has an 8.85 per cent water 
content, 

The water in either butter which comes natural from the 
milk or the water in oleomargarine which comes from the addi- 
tion of the milk and the crystallization in ice water is a water 
content incidental to those products as manufactured. The ad- 
dition of 8.85 per cent water to coconut-oil composition of 
Rich Nut is not necessary or incidental to its preparation as a 
legitimate shortening. Chilling rolls accomplish the prepara- 
tion just as well if not better than any way which seeks to 
justify thereby its water addition as an incident thereto, 

The water content in butter and oleomargarine is also par- 
ticularly desirable in the form of an emulsion when used as a 
spread upon bread or otherwise, as in that way it is more pala- 
table and easier dissolved in the mouth by saliva than if it were 
pure fats not emulsified. The 8.85 per cent water in Rich Nut 
is also there as an emulsion; and so it appears as prima facie 
evidence that Rich Nut's purpose is to be served and eaten like 
butter or oleomargarine. Further supporting this evidence is 
the fact that the Rich Nut contains an imitative salt content 
(3.49 per cent) of butter, so that the eater may be persuaded to 
a salt similarity. 

GENERAL APPEARANCE AS TO SIZB AND SHAPE 

The 1 pound of Rich Nut, although in a single glossy card- 
board carton, commonly known as a butter carton, was composed 
of four separate one-fourth pound rectangular prints (sometimes 
called sticks), imitative of the established and original prac- 
tice in the butter industry. One of the main purposes of this 
one-fourth pound print is to allow ready cutting into the cus- 
tomary 114 by 1½ inch butter pats for table use, as two sides of 
the rectangular one-fourth pound print have that 1½ inch di- 
mension. The four one-fourth pound Rich Nut prints were all 
separately wrapped in parchment paper, as is customary with 
one-fourth pound butter prints. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself five 
minutes. I want to call attention to two or three more matters 
in connection with the proposition that I was discussing awhile 
ago. I am desperately in earnest about haying eliminated from 
the provisions of subdivision (3) any food commodities that can 
be made from the vegetable oils, cottonseed oils, and other 
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oils, and which do not compete with butter or resemble it in 
any way. I am afraid that this defines them as oleomargarine 
and subjects them to a quarter of a cent a pound tax and to 
the wholesaler and retailer license. Understand, I do not say 
this is the purpose, but it might have this effect. 

There is a chemical revolution going on In America. All 
kinds of new food commodities and other commodities are being 
found, Many of these have no relation whatever to butter. 
Here are the hearings of the Ways and Means Committee of 
which I spoke awhile ago. I was too modest in my statement 
at that time, Here is the statement of a chemist who says 
that nearly 100 edible food commodities are now being made 
from peanuts alone, and that 107 different edible food com- 
modities are being made from sweetpotatoes. I am not trying 
to be technical in this construction, and the fears are not mine 
alone. Here is a statement from R. W. Dunlap, Assistant 
Secretary of Agriculture, who says that this would include a 
great many food products, including ice cream. His statement 
is in a letter commenting on this question. Others in the de- 
partment disagree with him. It may not include ice cream, but 
this indicates that there is some doubt about what it includes. 
I do not want any fraud committed on the dairy people or upon 
anyone else. I am willing that these gentlemen should put it in 
any form they want to, either negative or positive. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. What is the date of Mr. Dunlap's letter? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. It is dated in March, 1928. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman knows that the Secretary 
of Agriculture has since repudiated that. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I said that there was a disagreement. 

Mr. PURNELL. In view of the Secretary's repudiation of 
Mr. Dunlap’s letter, and in view of all these debates and dis- 
cussions and hearings before our committee, does the gentle- 
man think by any stretch of the imagination you could drag 
into the provisions of this law any other commodities except 
those particular things that we are trying to reach, and which 
it is our avowed purpose on this floor and in the committee 
room and elsewhere to reach. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman asks a long question 
and embodies a lot of argument in it. The Department of 
Agriculture does not say that it would not include some of 
these other commodities if I read the letter aright. It dots 
say, and some of the other officials say, that it does not include 
ice cream, Yet some one connected with the Department of 
Agriculture says that it does. I think probably it would not 
include ice cream, but I do think that it includes a great many 
of these food commodities, and a great many of them are listed 
here than can be made from peanut oil and vegetable oil that 
have no semblance whatever to butter. 

If that is the correct construction, then insert language that 
it shall apply to the commodities that have the general appear- 
ance of butter, or put in language to the effect that it shall not 
apply to a commodity all of the ingredients of which are pro- 
duced in continental United States, and in which no yellow 
coloring matter is used. 

Mr. ADKINS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. Does the gentleman think under this bill that 
even this commodity, if it does not exceed the limitations for 
moisture and salt, would be taxed? 

Mr, JONES of Texas. No. But the human body contains a 
large per cent of moisture, according to physiologists, and I 
can not think of an oll that does not have more than 1 per cent 
of moisture. I understand that this commodity does have more 
than 1 per cent of moisture, and I am sure that there are a 
great many of these commodities that are mentioned that do 
contain more than 1 per cent of moisture. I know you gentle- 
men have the power, and you can ride this thing through, but 
power brings with it responsibility, and certainly you ought to 
be reasonable. If it is not intended to include these wholly 
unrelated products, and I am sure it is not, why not say so and 
remove all doubt? 

Mr. PALMER. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I understood the gentleman to say that some 
800,000,000 pounds of oleomargarine went on the market every 
year, 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. Does the gentleman realize that puts the old 
cow just that much out of business? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Oh, that is already covered by exist- 
ing law. My amendment does not interfere in any way with 
the tax on oleomargarine. I am talking about these commodi- 
ties that have no kinship with butter or oleomargarine or 
anything that is used as a spread. I am talking about the 
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great future that is unfolding in the chemical revolution going 
on in America. 

Mr. PALMER rose. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I decline to yield further. 

Let me say this further: If you tax the cotton people and 
put them out of business—— 

The CHAIRMAN, The time of tbe gentleman from Texas 
has expired. 

Mr. JONES of Texas, I will yield myself two minutes more. 

I want the serious attention of you gentlemen representing 
largely the dairying States. If you tax all the food commodi- 
ties into which cotton and other vegetable oils go, you may drive 
them too fast into the dairying business. The South is particu- 
larly suited to the production of cotton. But they have a longer 
grazing season than you people have. x 

The expense of operating dairies is less. The expense of 
eradicating tuberculosis is less. The lands of America should 
be utilized to grow the commodities which they can best pro- 
duce; and I believe you would be wise to so amend your law as 
not to make it apply to these new commodities, except those 
that are used as substitutes for butter. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Does not the gentleman know that the 
farmer is the best consumer of cotton? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; and the cotton farmers are some 
of the best consumers of the products of the dairy people. Their 
interests are mutual. I want them both to prosper. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas has 
expired. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentle- 


man from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] 10 minutes. 
The gentleman from New Jersey is recog- 


The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. FORT. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
when this bill was before the Committee on Agriculture during 
my membership on that committee I felt compelled to oppose it, 
not because of any lack of sympathy with any proposal the 
purpose of which is to prevent the nrisuse of any commodity, 
not because of any doubt that deception of the public should be 
stopped, but for two other reasons, 

The first of those reasons is that the committee in its wis- 
dom has refused to eliminate all kinds of coloring of olemar- 
garine. If the purpose of this legislation is to put colored oleo- 
ma ine in any form, of any type, completely and absolutely 
out of business, then yery much simpler language than that 
now contained in the present act could be used, by limiting 
and defining the sources of coloring matter. However, the 
committee has preserved to the great packers of America the 
power to make colored oleomargarine without the 10-cent tax, 
and denied it to anyone else. If you want to stop the nmking 
of colored oleomargarine absolutely, the language can be greatly 
simplified to achieve that end, but the committee has refused 
to do it. Second, as I said, I will support any proceeding, any 
statute, no matter how drastically it may be drawn, the pur- 
pose of which is to prevent the deception of the American 


people. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. FORT. Not at this time. However, the time has come 
to quit trying to regulate oleomargarine through the medium of 
a tax. 

What is the situation? Oleomargarine is taxed one-quarter of 
a cent a pound if uncolored. If colored, it is taxed 10 cents 
a pound. When that 10 cents a pound was imposed, oleomar- 
garine sold for approximately 10 cents a pound, and butter sold 
for approximately 20 cents a pound, and the tax at that time 
was regulatory because practically prohibitive. What is it now? 

Oleomargarine sells for 20 cents a pound, and butter retails 
for 60 cents a pound. How does that affect the 10-cent tax. It 
is the first case in America of the imposition of a protective 
tariff in favor of one article of domestic manufacture as against 
another. It has been the statement of every economist in the 
United States for many years that inside the limits of the 
48 States of America we have the greatest free-trade common- 
wealth that the world has ever known. 

Now, my friends, what are you doing here? This bill is at- 
tempting still further to enlarge the scope of the 10-cent tax, 
when the price spread is so great that it is not regulatory. 
What are you doing? First, you are making the whole law 
unconstitutional. By this amendment of the act, with the 
present divergence in price between butter and the commodities 
you are attempting here to tax, you may find your whole act 
declared unconstitutional. 

But, leaving out the constitutional question, I am opposed 
absolutely and utterly to the adoption of any single form of tax 
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on consumption unless we, are going into a general sales-tax | 
policy. fApplause.] That is what this bill seeks to do. It is 
what this bill does do, and it does it to stop the sale of 6,000,000 | 
pounds of cooking compounds which are alleged to seriously 
harass the makers of 2,000,000,000 pounds of butter. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FORT. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman and all his associates from 
the Atlantic coast are here begging the people of the Middle 
West to support a tariff upon cement, while the record is that 
scarcely any cement comes in, but the potentiality of it is 
right here. How does the gentleman justify that sort of an 
attitude and then come in and take the very opposite position 
on a matter that concerns very vitally the people of the West? 

Mr. FORT. I am not basing it exclusively or in any major 
part upon the quantity. I just say to you gentlemen who are 
favoring this bill that if you are going to attempt to pass this 
type of legislation, when it is nothing but a tax on consumption, 
you jeopardize your whole oleomargarine act, 

There is one other thing I want to say and that is this: 
We are in the very beginning of a synthetic era. Already we 
face and know we have a synthetie gasoline. Are these gentle- 
men who support this tax going to vote to put a tax on syn- 
thetic gasoline for the protection of the Standard, Oil Co. and 
other producers of crude petroleum? Are we here in the United 
States in this day, when chemistry is just in its very begin- 
ning, preducing daily new commodities for human use and 
human benefit, going to adept the penalty on invention and 
science that this type of legislation contemplates? 

When the act was passed originally 20 or 30 years ago it 
was to prevent deception in competition. ‘To-day, as we sit 
here talking about an amendment of the act, we are talking 
about the adoption of a completely new economic and legal 
policy by the people of the United States which is contrary to 
every tradition of our system. The policy of protective tariff 
for the benefit of one domestic industry against another. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Kansas [Mr, STRONG]. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, several years ago, when our farm advisers from 
the city were trying to help agriculture, they made some sug- 
gestions to the farmers which were helpful. One suggestion 

vas that the farmers should adopt a diversification of their 
farming and not raise so much corn, so much wheat, so much 
cotton, or so much tobacco, but go into other lines. Oné of the 
suggestions was dairying. The farm organizations took up the 
suggestion; the agricultural colleges took it up, and the bankers 
of the country raised money to help the farmers buy dairy cat- 
tle so that they could diversify their farming. 

My friends, about that time there commenced to be developed 
substitutes for butter, which has increased in volume; and what 
has been the result? You talk about a few thousand pounds. 
It is estimated that the makers of cooking fats produced 7,500,- 
000 pounds in 1927, but in 1929 they produced six times that 
amount. The result is that butterfat that has always sold in 
Kansas in January for 50 cents a pound is now selling for less 
than 35 cents a pound. There has never been a time in the 
last six or eight years in my district when butterfat in Janu- 
ary has not sold around 50 cents a pound. Remember, a pound 
of butterfat makes about a pound and a quarter of butter. 
But this year it is selling out there for 34 cents. That is the 
reason the dairymen of this country are here asking us to pass 
this legislation. That is the reason why all the farm organiza- 
tions—all of them—are here asking to have this legislation 
passed, 

So many talk about trying to help the farmer, and then when 
legislation comes before this House which all the farmers want 
we always find a lot of gentlemen finding a reason why they do 
not want to support the legislation, and in this instance a very 
technical reason. 

Appeal has been made to the cotton interests, and I want to 
say this to the friends of the South who live in districts that 
produce cotton: If you help to destroy the butter interests of 
this country, which you will do if you do not find some way to 
retard the development and sale of butter substitutes, you will 
destroy the best market for your cottonseed oil that you have. 
Only a few years ago we hardly knew what cottonseed meal was 
in Kansas. To-day the dairymen use thousands of cars of cot- 
tonseed meal. In my district alone last year we used several 
hundred cars. Its use is growing all the time, and if you think 
you are going to sell more cottonseed meal or cottonseed prod- 
ucts to the makers of butter substitutes than you will sell to the 
dairy interests of this Nation, you are very much mistaken. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 
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Mr. JONES of Texas. I am perfectly willing to help in any 
way I can to prevent frauds on butter, but I want to do it in 
such a way as to be fair to those commodities which are not 
substitutes. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Oh, yes; my good friend from 
Texas is always for the farmer except that he has some 
objection to bills which provide that help. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I do not want to put my farmers out 
of business. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 
business? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. These cottonseed-oil people 
vegetable-oil people who will be taxed under this bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. They will furnish more cottonseed 
meal to the dairy farmers in one year if you will help pass this 
bill than they will ever sell to the butter-substitute manufac- 
turers. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Kansas 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Hose]. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, in 1886 the pres- 
ent oleomargarine law was enacted. It provides that if oleo 
products are sold without coloring they shall be taxed one- 
fourth of a cent per pound, but if they are artificially colored 
the tax shall be 10 cents per pound. This was designed to pro- 
tect, and did protect, the public and the consumer, Although 
oleo has food value, it does not contain vitamins and can not 
produce growth as butter does. 

Children fed oleo products soon show signs of undernourish- 
ment and may develop rickets and other diseases. Japanese 
and Chinese have no butter fat. Feed one of these children 
milk and cow butter and he will grow larger than any of his 
ancestors. Under the present law stringent regulations on oleo 
production, protecting the health of the consumer, are provided. 

The distinguishing characteristic in the definition of oleo 
under the present law is that the ingredients are churned in 
milk or skimmed milk. In recent years a process for the pro- 
duction of oleo has been developed wherein vegetable fats are 
churned in brine instead of milk, and a high water content and 
large amount of salt are forced into these fats. The product is 
colored exactly similar to the characteristic butter color, Owing 
to the process of manufacturing, these products have been held 
by the courts not to come within the definition of the present 
oleo law. 

To-day, millions of pounds of these products, which are known 
by a group of alluring names, are sold on the market. Fre- 
quently they are advertised as butter. More frequently they 
are advertised as a substitute for butter. They take the place 
of butter. On the face of the cartons they are correctly labeled. 
However, the use to which they are put by the consumer, the 
imitation butter color, the golden-colored packages in which they 
are sold, together with the fact that the cartons are subdivided 
into quarters like butter, far outweigh what is said on the 
carton in print about the product. [Applause,] 

Zy mixing in brine, which is the key of the newer process, 
they must incorporate moisture. In the interpretation of the 
pure food law the Department of Agriculture has set up the 
standard that if a fat is over 1 per cent moisture it is an adul- 
terated fat. Therefore, under the terms of this bill, if the prod- 
ucts under consideration have more than 1 per cent moisture 
they shall be classed as oleomargarine. 

If the manufacturers of the articles which will be reached 
under this bill are, in fact, making a shortening compound as 
they contend, they can haye no objection, for shortening com- 
pounds do not need a high-water content. Shortening com- 
pounds such as Crisco, made by Procter & Gamble, is pure 
white. You do not buy shortening for the color. Crisco is the 
largest selling shortening, and if color would add to its value 
surely its manufacturers would know that fact. The second 
largest shortening is Snowdrift, a pure white cotton-oil product, 
and if color were an adjunct to shortening the manufacturers 
would have put it in long ago. The fact can not be disputed 
that the coloring is used to imitate butter. 

It costs 10 cents to make a pound of oleomargarine. 
five times as much to produce a pound of cow butter. Butter 
interests are facing a real danger. To permit certain manufac- 
turers to get around the oleo law by churning the ingredients in 
brine instead of milk is a fraud upon the consuming public. 
The public is paying a higher price for it than it is really worth, 
and the public is not getting what it is paying for. The pas- 
sage of House bill 6 will put an end to this fraud and unfair 
competition. [Applause.] 

To mix vegetable fats by means of brine without regulation 
means that they can manufacture them in a garage or base- 
ment, or anywhere else, without regulation of any kind from 


What farmers will be put out of 


and 


It costs 


1930 


the Internal Revenue Bureau or any Government officials, The 
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facts that the brine nut products are colored to imitate butter, | 


are wrapped to imitate butter, and are used for butter, speak a 
great denl louder than anything which the manufacturer can 
print on his golden-colored wrapper or can say against this bill, 
To manufacture oleomargarine on a large scale it is necessary 
to put up a bond of $100,000, which costs $500, and pay a 8600 
tax stump. ‘The wholesaler must pay $480 to the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, and the retailer must pay $48 to the Internal Reve- 
nue Bureau, or a total of $1,628, before oleo can go from the 
manufacturer to the retail dealer. 

The new class of products escapes the license fees, taxes, and 
regulations. The manufacturers of these new products do not 
want regulation, They want the advantage which they have 
at the present time of imitating the color and the method of 
representing butter without the payment of a tax of 10 cents 
per pound. They are willing to permit the public to be fooled 
us long as they ure receiving pay for their goods. Oleo, accord- 
ing to the existing law, must be identified in a most exacting 
way, even to the extent of the retailer stamping his name on 
the package when it is sold to the final consumer. Whereas, 
if the product is made in brine instead of milk, the law is not 
applicable in any way. 

The interest of the public demands that so-called cooking 
compounds shall be brought under the sanfe regulation as 
oleomargarine, The dairy industry provides vital and essential 
food, Its markets must not be disorganized and encroached 
upon by cheap substitute products sold under deceptive mis- 
representations, [Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. BROWNE]. 

Mr. BROWNE. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 

the committee, over 40 years ago Congress passed what is known 
as the oleomargarine law. It did this to protect the dairy farm- 
ers of the country and also the consumers of dairy products. 
In this law it was provided that before anyone could manufac- 
ture oleomargarine they had to pay a license fee of $600; In 
addition the wholesale dealer had to pay $480 and the retail 
dealer had to pay, and has to pay to-day, $48. If the oleomar- 
garine was colored like butter it was taxed 10 cents a pound; 
uncolored oleomargarine paid a tax of one-fourth of a cent a 
wound. 
- This law has had to be amended several times because the 
chemists were constantly working to produce a butter sub- 
stitute which would not come within the inhibition of the 
oleomargarine law. A few years ago, a new imitation made 
its appearance on the market, under the name of Celored 
Cooking Compound, which is the most perfect imitation of but- 
ter ever placed on the market. It tastes like butter, they 
flavor it with a synthetic butter. It has a color like June 
butter, is salted, and has about the same moistare as butter, 
and is put up, as my friend just said, in packages resembling 
butter, quarter-pound packages wrapped in paper and placed 
in a carton the same as butter. 

Those opposed to this legislation have argued that because 
these packages tell just what they contain, “ Colored Cooking 
Compound“ or “ Neuine,” that the purchaser knows just what 
he is buying and is not deceived. The label on the package does 
not protect the millions of people who eat at hotels and board- 
ing houses and restaurants where this cooking compound is 
taken out of the packages and served as butter. There is no 
question but that this Colored Cooking Compound is served in 
many places as butter. Evidence proving this statement was 
produced at the hearings on this bill. 

Agents from the United States Revenue Bureau have found 


right in the city of Washington there were restaurants serving | 


this imitation of butter, as butter. They also found it was 
being served as butter in various hotels, one case in a hotel at 
Louisville, Ky. 

There are 15 of these factories manufacturing this imi- 
tation of butter in the United States and more of them will 
undoubtedly be started unless something is done to protect 
butter. It is estimated that these 15 factories are turning 
out 30,000,000 pounds of Cooking Compound” a year and are 
doing this without paying any license fee or tax, like oleo- 
margarine manufacturers are required to pay. 

BUTTER A BASIC DAIRY PRODUCT 

When you are protecting butter you are protecting one and a 
half million dairy farmers who rely upon dairying for a living. 
When you protect butter from these counterfeits you protect a 
product that, for health-giving qualities and the amount of 
vitamins contained in it, surpasses any food we have. But- 
ter is the basic dairy product. Forty-six per cent of the milk 
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butter affects all other dairy products. The dairy industry is 
connected mere closely with the lives and health of every com- 
munity and the national welfare than any other industry. 
Dairy products furnish the people of the United States with 
one-fifth of their food. The value of dairy products on the 
farms amounts to over $3,000,000,000 a year. This enormous 
sum is added to the Nation's wealth each year. 

This bill should become a law from a health standpoint as 
well as for the protection of the million and one-half dairy 
farmers and their families who rely on dairying for a living. 
Every argument which has been advanced on this floor against 
this bill could be used with equal force to repeal the oleomar- 
garine law which has been on the statute books for over 40 
years. If you are going to make the oleomargarine manu- 
facturers, wholesale and retail dealers in oleomargarine pay! 
large license fee, is there any reason these other manufacturers 
of this butter substitute should not pay the same license fee 
and the same tax on their product? Why should they not be 
put in the same category? ‘To-day manufacturers of these cook- 
ing compound products pay no license fee, nor any tax, and yet 
they are putting on the market a product which competes 
with butter and is harder to deteet than any of the oleomar- 
garine products. 


BUTTER SELLING FOR LESS THAN COST OF PRODUCTION 


In the city of New York, the world’s largest butter market, 
butter has been selling the last four or five months from 10 to 
15 cents a pound less than it did last year. The dairy farmers 
are selling butter 8 to 10 cents below the cost of production. 
For the last few years dairy prices have been declining and it 
is fast becoming a nonprofitable industry. This industry will 
become unprofitable if we do not protect dairy products from 
these substitutes and imitations and also place a duty on dairy 
products sufficient to protect our dairy products from those 
countries which can produce them cheaper than we can in the 
United States, 

Those who are opposing this bill tell us that these concerns are 
manufacturing a cooking compound which is not intended to 
compete with butter, but is intended to be used as shortening 
in cooking. I ask, then, why do they put in from 9 to 14 per 
cent moisture, why do they color it, why do they salt it, and put 
enough synthetic butter in it to give it a good butter flavor? 
The other shortenings, such as lard, cottolene, and crisco are 
not salted or colored, nor do they contain more than 1 per cent 
moisture. They are not put up in quarter-pound packages, they 
are sold for one-half the price of these colored cooking com- 
pounds, and are superior as shortenings. 

I want to say that there are more than 15 States which have 
laws similar to this proposed law. 

Any substitute which competes with butter affects all dairy 
products, including milk, cheese, and cream. January 1, 1930, 
the butter quotation in New York for New York extras was 35 
cents per pound, which wus 15 cents lower than at the same 
time last year. During the first 11 months in 1929 there were 
320,330,000 pounds of oleomargarine produced in the United 
States, an increase over the same period of last year of 31,390,- 
000 pounds. December 1 there were 111,000,000 pounds of butter 
in storage, an amount greater than ever before at this time of 
the year. Last year 1,800,000,000 pounds of oils and fats were 
imported into the United States to compete with the dairyman, 
flax, and cotton grower, livestock farmer, and fisherman. We 
are now producing within one-half per cent of a surplus of dairy 
products in the United States. 


THIS BILL SHOULD BE MORE DRASTIC 


I wish this bill was broad enough to prevent the coloring of 
oleomargarine. They have such a law in Denmark, where all 
oleomargarine which is sold has to be without coloring and in 
oblong packages to distinguish it from butter. Every country 
where oleomargarine is sold and manufactured has certain 
restrictive measures controlling its sale and manufacture. 

Oleomargarine originated in France during the Franco-Prus- 
sian War. France has had to several times amend its laws to 
protect the public from fraud in the sale of oleomargarine. 
Germany, France, and Belgium require oleomargarine to be sold 
in stores which do not have butter for sale. I am opposed to 
using the highly colored intestinal fats from animals as the 
packers are now doing in coloring oleomargarine. I am opposed 
to the labeling of oleomargarine as “ Butterine,” Jersey 
Brand,” “Holstein Brand,” “Guernsey Brand,” Cottage 
Dairy,” and other names implying that it is made from milk. 

In February, 1917, the Underwood amendment to the revenue 
bill proposed a tax of 2 cents a pound on all oleomargarine, 


produced goes into butter. Any imitation which competes with | whether colored or uncolored. This amendment, had it become 
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a law, would have been disastrous to the dairy interests. I 
opposed this bill on the floor at that time. 

Ex. Governor Hoard, one of the largest dairymen in Wis- 
consin, wrote me a letter commending my stand in the following 
language: 

Tun Hoand's DAIRYMAN, 
Fort Atkinson, Wis., March 5, 1917. 
Hon. E. E. BROWNE, 
437 House Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sm: You have discerned the true animus of the advocates of 
the Underwood amendment, and also the disastrous effects such a law 
would have on the dairy industry. 

Your speech is a splendid defense of the dairy farmer as against 
the packing-house and cottonseed combine for his overthrow. 

Yours truly, 
W. D. Hoarp. 


I am attaching some of the telegrams I haye received from 
cooperative dairy associations of Wisconsin favoring this legis- 


lation: 
PLYMOUTH, Wis., January 29, 1939. 


Ep. E. BROWNE, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

Our members are practically unanimous in favor of the Haugen bill, 
to bring colored cooking compound within the definition of oleomar- 
garine. We would be pleased to have you support the bill. 

SHEBOYGAN COUNTY DAIRYMEN’S COOPERATIVE ASSOCIATION, 


PEYMOUTH, Wis., January 28, 1930. 
Hox. Epw. E. Browne, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C.: 

We hope you will lend your influence in support of the Haugen bill, 
to bring within definition of oleomargarine certain cooking compounds 
which are being sold colored but are not paying any tax. We believe 
this to be a very desirable piece of legislation. 

NATIONAL CHEESE PRODUCERS’ FEDERATION, 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. CLARKE]. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman and beloved col- 
leagues all, if I had my way and the time would permit I would 
revise the whole oleomargarine law from top to bottom. 
[Applause.] But we have not the time, and in the meantime 
we are suggesting to you this little simple stop-gap measure. 

As far as I am concerned, I would gladly extend the time 
when it would go into effect, say six months, in order to give 
these fellows—who conceived in fraud and are preying upon the 
farmer and uninformed consumer in the long run—I would 
give them six months to show that the farmer is willing to play 
fair even with sinners. [Laughter.] 

Now, some of my beloved friends from the South, and God 
knows I love the whole bunch, have raised the question about 
cottonseed, 

I represent to-day probably a district where there are more 
cows than in any other congressional district in tbe United 
States. There are 135,000 cows roaming the hills in my native 
county of Delaware, and there are three other dairy counties 
in my district, so we know what milking two or three times a 
day means. We do not ask any favors, but we do ask a square 
deal. [Laughter.] We are paying at least 4 cents a pound in 
tribute to you cottonseed fellows to-day for every pound of 
butter or its equivalent we make. [Applause.] 

Now, turning about is fair play; equalityisfundamental. We 
all try to adhere to it, and we should tell these people that we 
are in favor of equality by saying to them, You oleomargarine 
fellows, if you put a little yellow in your product, you must 
pay 10 cents tax; and you fellows who make and sell this com- 
modity in competition with oleo have got to meet the same 
requirements.” 

What is going on? My friends, you are looking at one of 
these substitutes now. It is before you here on the table. I 
wish Brother RANKIN would look at it twice and smell of it, 
and see what these fellows manufacturing this product are 
bringing in from outside of the United States and putting into 
competition with oleomargarine and butter. I will say this for 
oleomargarine—you have to churn it in urilk, and so there is 
a little of the vitamins that might pass the test in oleo, and 
it pays its taxes for license, one for the license and another 
on the pounds sold—so should the nut manufacturers; just 
equality, that is all. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. The cotton gentlemen are afraid that this 
will affect cottonseed oil. The leading manufacturer of this 
product, a constituent of the gentleman from Maryland IMr. 
LinrHicuM] stated that this product was composed of coconut 
oil, peanut oil, salt, and water. I am unable to find any place 
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in the hearings where any mention of cottonseed oil in the 
manufacture of this product is made. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That is absolutely true. Here 
we are taking up step by step the things that we believe will 
relieve the great fundamental industry of this country, agri- 
culture. This, as I say, is only one step. The oleomargarine 
law has got to be rewritten so as to bring them all in, but in 
the meantime with a surplus of milk and cream piling up all 
over the dairy centers of this country, are you not willing to 
play fair with the dairy interests. 

Mr. KETCHAM. And is not that a complete answer to the 
argument made by the distinguished gentleman from New 
Jersey, who urged a delay? 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. I intended it so, but I am not 
certain that it sinks into the minds of some of these sinners. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman bases his facts on the 
color. Would the gentleman favor a tax on cotton material 
that is dyed pink, so as to make it look like crépe de chine, to 
be made up into lingerie? 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. What has crépe de chine to do 
re cooking compounds, conceived in fraud, to do with this 
bill? 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Tennessee [Mr. Davis]. 

Mr. DAVIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have the honor to represent a district with widely diversified 
agricultural interests, a district which successfully produces 
nearly everything produced in the temperate climate. Conse- 
quently, I believe that I can fairly view this subject without 
partiality to or bias against any of the interests which may be 
affected by this legislation. I am undertaking to view it from 
a public standpoint, and viewing it that way, I shall very gladly 
vote for this bill. [Applause.] In doing so, I consider that I 
am not only voting for the proper protection of the dairy in- 
dustry and the general public, but in the interest of common 
honesty and fair play; and at the same time not doing any 
injustice to any interest. 

I concede that there may well be a difference of opinion as to 
the proper method which should be employed to effectuate these 
ends. I am not certain in my own mind that the imposition of 
a tax is the most proper method. However, we are dealing with 
a present situation. We are not entering upon a new program. 
We are simply considering an amendment to existing law. For 
44 years there has been upon our statute books a law providing 
for the regulation of the sale of oleomargarine, butter substi- 
tutes, adulterated butter, and so forth. This statute provides 
that the manufacturers of oleomargarine shall pay a tax of $600 
per year, the wholesalers of oleomargarine a tax of $480 per 
year, and the retailers of oleomargarine a tax of $48 per year, 
and also imposes a tax of a quarter of 1 cent per pound on such 
a product which is not colored and 10 cents per pound upon a 
product which is artificially colored to resemble butter. 

The pending bill simply proposes an amendment to the oleo- 
margarine act so as to bring within the statutory definition of 
oleomargarine and within the regulatory provisions of said act 
certain products which have been brought on the market within 
the past few years. 

These products are the so-called yellow cooking compounds. 
They have the same appearance, texture, color, percentage of 
salt, percentage of moisture, frequently the same taste, and the 
Same method of packing and merchandising as oleomargarine or 
butter. They are made by the same process as oleomargarine, 
except that the oils used are emuisified in water instead of in 
milk. In spite of this close imitation of oleomargarine or 
butter, for which these products are sold and used as substitutes, 
there are conflicting court decisions as to whether they come 
within the definition and provisions of the oleomargarine law. 

These compounds, sometimes called nut-margerine products, 
are composed of coconut oil in a proportion of about 85 per cent 
and the remainder composed of peanut oil, water, and salt, to 
which are added artificial coloring and frequently flayoring to 
cause the product to resemble butter in appearance and taste. 

While it is true that when these products are put up in small 
cartons they are generally marked “cooking compounds” in 
order to get around the law against misbranding, yet it is fre- 
quently heralded on the cartons, in advertisements, or repre- 
sented by the dealers as making a good bread spread, proper 
substitute for butter, good as butter, and so forth. Further- 
more, these products are frequently sold in bulk in tubs without 
any distinguishing marks, and undoubtedly frequently sold as 
butter. Besides, the proof was conclusive before the committee 
that these products are frequently served as butter in hotels, 
restaurants, boarding schools, and various other institutions. 

The best-known cooking compounds on the market are lard, 
crisco, and cottolene, which are sold in their natural color and 
for exactly what they are, their snowy whiteness being adver- 
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tised; it is unlawful for them to have more than 1 per cent 
moisture; they are real cooking compounds and sold as such, 
If these nut margarine products were sold in good faith as cook- 
ing compounds, it would certainly not be necessary to add color- 
ing, flavoring, moisture, and salt. 

Reverting to the products of which these compounds consist, 
of course, all of the coconut oil is imported, and imported 
without tariff duty; most of it comes from the Philippines. 
During the past year approximately 700,000,000 pounds of coco- 
nut oil and copra were imported into the United States, all of 
which comes into direct competition with the products of the 
American farm, whether same goes into oleomargarine or nut 
margarine products or is otherwise used. 

As before explained, a small percentage of the content of 
these cooking compounds consists of peanut oil; about one-half 
of the peanut oil consumed in this country is imported. 

A strong effort has been made to prejudice the cotton grow- 
ers against this bill upon the representation that cottonseed oil 
is used in the manufacture of these so-called cooking com- 
pounds, While a large amount of cottonseed oil is used in the 
manufacture of genuine cooking compounds, such as crisco and 
cottolene, and a reasonable quantity used in the manufacture 
of oleomargarine, yet, according to the testimony of the leading 
nut margarine manufacturers as well as others, practically no 
cottonseed oil is used in the manufacture of these nut margarine 
products. On the other hand, cottonseed meal to the amount 
of more than $100,000,000 is sold annually, of which the dairy 
interests are the great consumers, Consequently, the cotton 
producer should be infinitely more interested in the production 
of the dairy industry than in promoting the sale of coconut oil 
in this country. 

The argument is advanced by certain representatives of city 
consumers that this bill will increase the price to the con- 
sumer of these butter substitutes or so-called cooking com- 
pounds. The consumer pays about 20 cents per pound more for 
these products because of the addition of water, salt, coloring, 
and flavoring material, which add nothing to the food value of 
the products. 

While these products sell for more than genuine cooking com- 
pounds, yet they sell probably 10 cents.or 15 cents per pound 
cheaper than butter. However, a pound of this product con- 
tains nothing like the food value of a pound of genuine butter, 
It is not as wholesome or nutritious and does not go as far. 
While the consumer may delude himself into the belief that he 
is economizing in using such substitute for butter, yet as a 
matter of fact It is a specie of false economy. 

Furthermore, it was shown to the Committee on Agriculture 
that a diet of vegetable oils as a substitute for butter is preju- 
dicial to the health of adults, and particularly so to children. 
Dr. ©. V. MeCullum, the noted food specialist of the School of 
Hygiene and Public Health of Johns Hopkins University, ex- 
hibited to the committee pictures of rats upon which he had 
conducted experiments with real butter and with these substi- 
tutes. These pictures showed and Doctor McCullum related 
how a rat fed solely upon margarine grew weak, lost his power 
to move about, and finally died, while a rat fed solely on butter 
grew strong, powerful, and possessed a lustrous coat. In dis- 
cussing these experiments Doctor McCullum made this com- 
ment: 

Leave that butterfat out of the diet and put in a vegetable oil, and 
they (the rats) go right back into this condition. I have put them into 
that condition and brought them back not less than four times on sey- 
eral occasions, using the vegetable fats and the same otherwise unmodl- 
fied diet to bring them Into that condition and butterfat to bring 
them out. 


There has been much discussion as to the causes of the slump 
in the price of butter and as to what part has been played by 
this unfalr competition of the butter substitutes under dis- 
cussion. 

According to figures furnished by the Department of Agricul- 
ture, the average farm price of butterfat on January 1 during 
the past several years was as follows: y 


these nut-margarine products within the past year or so; it was 
estimated that the production in 1927 was 7,500,000 pounds, 
whereas it is estimated that the production of these products 
last year amounted to between 30,000,000 and 40,000,000 pounds. 

This does not seem a large amount compared to the produc- 
tion of butter in the United States, but a significant feature is 
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that the production of these nut-margarine products was just 
about equal to the butter surplus; on January 1, 1929, there 
were in round numbers 37,000,000 more pounds of butter in 
storage than on the corresponding date in 1928. While the pro- 
duction of creamery butter in 1929 was about 26,000,000 pounds 
more than the butter produced in 1928, yet there has generally 
been a gradual increase of butter consumption in this country. 
The consumption of butter and the increased use of cheaper 
butter substitutes during Inst year was doubtless caused to a 
considerable extent by the unemployment and depression con- 
ditions prevailing. 

Consequently, in my opinion, the drop in price of butter has 
been caused by the increased production of butter substitutes, 
the increased production during last year of genuine butter, and 
the decreased purchasing power of the consumers by reason of 
the large number of unemployed and the depressed economic 
situation generally prevailing. If the public had consumed 
30,000,000 or 40,000,000 pounds more of genuine butter during 
the last year, it is probable that there would have been no drop 
in the price of butter. It is the surplus that beats down the 
prices of farm commodities. 

In this connection it is surprising to note that the farmers 
themselves are using a large percentage of these butter substi- 
tutes. If the farm population during the past year had used an 
average of 1 pound more per capita of butter, it is probable 
that we would have not had the slump in the price of butter. 

It may be interesting to note that during the last year the 
amount of colored oleomargarine (not counting nut margarine 
products) produced in this country was 16,305,863 pounds, and 
the amount of uncolored oleomargarine produced during last 
year was 316,815,588 pounds. 

A portion of the oleomargarine is colored with a specie of 
animal fat which is termed a natural coloring, so that 
oleomargarine colored in this way escapes the 10 cents per pound 
tax and only pays one-fourth cent per pound tax. In my opinion 
oleomargarine colored in any manner should be required to pay 
the 10-cent tax. 

There is certainly no logical reason whatever, as I conceive it. 
why these nut margarine products under discussion should not 
be brought within the purview of the oleomargarine law. The 
manufacturers of these products can very easily and simply 
avoid the payment of the 10 cents per pound tax by refraining 
from doing those things which are done for the purpose and 
with the effect of deceiving the people. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
exhibited here. Can we go any further? Can the gentleman 
suggest any more that we can do to keep from deceiving the 
public? The package is displayed, there is the odor of it, and 
the name is on it. If the gentleman can suggest anything more 
to do, we will be glad to do it. 

Mr. DAVIS. I suggest this to my distinguished friend from 
Maryland, for whom I have a very high regard, that if the manu- 
facturers of these products desire to sell their products solely as 
cooking compounds, to be understood and used as such, it is not 
necessary, and there is no occasion whatever for their coloring 
or flavoring or otherwise treating their products, and they have 
only to sell it with the natural color and taste and in con- 
tainers that are not intended to mislead, in the same way as do 
the manufacturers of cottonseed products like Crisco, Snowdrift, 
and other things of that kind. If there is no intention to mis- 
lead the public into the belief that they are consuming butter, 
why are all of these deceptive methods employed? It can be 
for no other purpose, and the tax is imposed because of those 
methods employed to defraud the public. [Applause.] 

I herewith insert a few communications in behalf of the 
pending bill which I have received: ; 


COLUMBIA, TENN., January 29, 1930. 


The gentleman saw the packages that I 


Ewin LAMAR Davis, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O.: 
Our convention last week unanimously indorsed Haugen-Norbeck bill. 


TENNESSEE FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
J. F. PORTER, President. 


[Tennessee Jersey Cattle Club—devoted to the advancement of the Jersey 

Breeders of Tennessee and the Nation] 

Orrick’ or THE SECRETARY, 
Murfrecaboro, Tenn., January 25, 1930, 

Hon, Ewix L. Davis, M. C., 

Washington, D. C. 

Drar Jubee Davis: This organization carries a membership of 400. 

I am expressing their genuine sentiment in requesting that you give your 
indorsement and support to the Haugen-Norbeck bill, H. R. 6. 
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The dairy industry has done more for our section than any other 
line of farm activity. Our rural people have the benefit of good schools, 
roads, and other features of rural life that go to make them comfortable 
and contended. This bill, as we understand it, proposes to place a 
reasonable tariff on the so-called substitutes for butter, As a matter 
of fact there is no real substitute for butter. The vitamin B we are 
reliably informed, is not found in these artificial articles. 

We will be under greater obligations to you to do what you ean in 
support of this legislation, which comes up for action on the 30th, we 
are told, 

Yours very truly, 
T. Farmer, Secretary. 


MURFREESBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCE 


MURFREESBORO, TENN., 
January 25, 1930. 
Judge EwWẽIN L. Davis, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dran Jopa Davis: We are taking the liberty of respectfully asking 
your support for the proposed tariff against oleomargarine, which we 
are informed will be presented about January 30. 

Oleomargarine, we are informed, bas only about one-third of the 
food value of butter, and this being a large dairying section we are 
deeply interested in the further progress of the dairying industry. The 
use of butter substitutes are now affecting the butter market and unless 
curtailed or put on a competitive basis it Is believed that the further 
progress of dairying will suffer. 

Your careful consideration and support of the proposed tariff will be 
deeply appreciated by the citizens of this section. 

Respectfully, 
MURFREESBORO CHAMBER OF COMMERCR, 
By J. N. BAGWELL, JR., Secretary. 


DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, January 24, 1930. 
Hon. E. L. Davis, M. C. 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. Davis: We understand that the Haugen bill, H. R. No. 6, 
has been reported favorably to the House of Representatives for their 
consideration, probably next week. If you can see your way clear to 
support this measure for passage I am sure the great dairy interests of 
Tennessee would very much appreciate it. As I understand it, this bill 
merely declares cooking fats of vegetable origin, viz, copra or coconut 
oil combined with some soybean oil, moisture, salt, and homogenized 
with skim milk, sold and used as substitutes for butter, shall be de- 
nominated “oleo” and consequently be subject to an internal-revenue 
tax of 10 cents per pound. 

It is absolutely unfair to the oleo people and butter manufacturers 
to have products of this kind come in competition with them when they 
are in reality nothing but oleo in composition. The people engaged in 
dairying in this country use large quantities of cottonseed meal to 
balance the rations for their cows; therefore, I can not account for the 
opposition of the cottonseed mills which manufacture this cottonseed-oil 
meal (if as is rumored they do oppose it). 

There are so many reasons why the dairy interests should be fostered 
and developed, particularly in the South where in recent years they have 
advanced by leaps and bounds. “ Prosperity follows the dairy cow,” soil 
fertility is maintained, road systems are improved for marketing facili- 
ties; homes are improved, houses painted, schools improved, the best 
young people are disposed to remain on the farm, 

We believe the passage of this bill would materially aid in keeping 
dairying on a paying basis. 

Yours very truly, 
F. H. Dunkin, State Dairy Commissioner. 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. HASTINGS]. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Mr. Chairman, this bill (H. R. 6) is to 
amend and enlarge the definition of oleomargarine so as to bring 
within the enlarged definition certain compounds imitating and 
sold for butter and subjects these added compounds to the same 
tax. Extended hearings were had before the Committee on 
Agriculture and a favorable report made by that committee. 
No minority report was submitted. Extended hearings were had 
before the Committee on Rules which reported out a special 
rule under which this bill is now being considered. The bill is 
favorably recommended by the Secretary of Agriculture. In 
his report upon the bill he states: 


The purpose of this bill (H. R. 6) is to add a new class of products 
to the definition of oleomargarine. There is a class of vegetable-fat 
compounds which under the present terms of the oleomargarine act has 
escaped the payment of the tax imposed on oleomargarine. As you 
know, the oleomargarine law is a revenue measure, with the enforcement 
of which this department is not directly concerned. Nevertheless, in 
the course of our investigations in connection with the enforcement of 
the Federal food and drugs act the conditions surrounding the sale of 
these products, which will be included in the definition of oleomargarine 
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by this amendment, have been a matter of some concern. The products 
are of the appearance, consistency, and general character of oleomarga- 
rine. However, they are artificially colored and are usually packed in 
1-pound paper cartons similar in character to those used for print 
butter. Ostensibly they are offered for sale for shortening and cooking 
purposes except deep frying. Nevertheless, the department has received 
many complaints that these products are being offered as butter or 
butter substitutes. If, under the present oleomargarine act, it is pos- 
sible for this article to escape regulation, the fault should be corrected, 
In the judgment of the department, the proposed measure adequately 
accomplishes this. The department favors the passage of the bill. 

E. H. Jones, commissioner of agriculture, Vermont: 

“Dairying is the predominating feature of Vermont agriculture, the 
income from this source far exceeding that from any other. The in- 
terest of the dairy industry here will be greatly augumented by the 
Haugen-Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act, controlling the 
yellow cooking fats, and in behalf of Vermont dairymen I urge the adop- 
tion of this amendment.” 

Charles L. Hill, chairman department of agriculture and markets, 
Wisconsin: 

“The dairy interests are very anxious, indeed, to see the so-called 
Haugen-Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act enacted into legis- 
lation as soon as possible.” 

C. Bechtelheimer, secretary Iowa Creamery Secretaries and Managers’ 
Association : 

“There is no question but what these cooking fats are being sold in 
some localities to take the place of butter * * * it certainly is not 
fair to the dairy industry because of the unfair competition with these 
cheap fats, The bill should be passed at an early date.” 

Mr. Charles W. Holman, secretary National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation: 

“Our federation stands squarely behind your bill, H. R. 6.“ 

Mr. E. P. Trough, manager United Egg Producers’ Association, Okla- 
homa : 

“In the interest and future prosperity of the dairies of Oklahoma and 
other States we ask your assistance in helping to pass the Haugen- 
Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act, known as H. R. 6.” 

Mentor M. Boney, manager Whatcom County Dairymen’s Association, 
Washington: 

“We wish to assure you that the dairymen of our organization are 
behind you in your efforts to bring about the restricted sale of the yellow 
cooking fats which are doing so much harm to the dairy industry.” 

B. P. Stilts, secretary Sheridan County Farm Bureau, Wyoming: 

“At the regular monthly meeting of the Sheridan County Farm Bureau 
it was regularly moved and passed that you be urged to bring this 
important bill, H. R. 6, to a vote in the House of Representatives as soon 
as possible,” 


From the report and the hearings there is no question but 
that these compounds sought to be included by the definition of 
oleomargarine in this amendment come in competition with but- 
ter and are represented as substitutes for butter, perhaps not 
by the advertisements but they are put up in cartons similar to 
those in which butter is placed, colored like butter, and placed 
in show windows near cartons of butter and everybody knows 
they are intended to be sold as a substitute for and come in 
competition with butter. 

The dairy industry is one of the growing and one of the 
largest industries in the United States. Either from the combi- 
nation of these compounds, made largely of imported coconut 
oil, duty free, mixed with a small percentage of other oils, or 
from other causes, there has been an alarming drop in the price 
of cream from 42 to 29 cents per pound, and a corresponding 
decrease in the price of butter, as the following excerpt from a 
letter from J. B. Kelly, of Beggs, Okla., indicates: 


Brads, OKLA., December 26, 1929. 
Hon. W. W. HASTINGs, 
Congressman from Oklahoma, 
Congressional Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Mr. HASTINGS: No doubt you have noted in the papers that 
the price of cream has dropped from around 42 cents down to 29, 
and as the milk business is one of the leading industries in the United 
States, and it seems that the price on cream is set by a bunch of 
creameries at Elgin, III. During June, July, and August alone, when 
butter was wholesaling to the merchant at 42 cents, the farmer was 
getting from 42 to 45 cents a pound for cream. To-day cream is sell- 
ing at 29 cents, butter is selling to the merchants at 38, and retailing 
to the consumer at 45 cents per pound. 

It is claimed by some authorities that a pound of cream will make 
a pound and a quarter of butter; some claim a pound and one-sixth. 
If these figures are facts, you can readily see that 1 pound of cream 
at 29 cents gets the manufacturer 4514, or 14% profit on 29 cents, right 
at 50 per cent. The wholesale price of butter has only gone down 
4 cents, the retail price has gone down only 5 cents, while the price 
of cream bas gone down 13 to 14 cents a pound. 
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Just to give you a better idea of the magnitude of the milk industry, 
Tulsa alone uses $1,000,000 of milk a year, The milk industry is one 
of the biggest industries in the United States and there should be 
something done to protect the farmers. 

The price of feed now is the highest of any time in the year and 
cream cheapest, and us stated above, while the cow was on pasture and 
cheap feed, cream was worth 45 cents. I am sure the Oklahoma farmer 
will appreciate anything you can do to remedy this situation, 

Yours very truly, 
Jauns B. KELLY. 


In my judgment one of the contributing causes of the low 
price of cream is the increased use of substitutes for butter. 

The dairy people in Oklahoma are earnestly in favor of this 
bill, as the following letter from the Southern Butter Co., of 
Muskogee, Okla., indicates: 

MUSKOGEE, OKLA., December 26, 1929, 
Hon, W. W. Hastines, 
Representative from Second Oklahoma District, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

My Drar Mu. Hastinas: In the interest of the dairy farmers of 
Oklahoma, and of all the other States in the Union, as well as in the 
interest of public health, we respectfully ask your favorable considera- 
tion of the Haugen-Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act, known 
as II. R. 6. 

There have been many suggestions for methods that would promote 
so-called farm relief, many of which have been visionary, impracti- 
enble, unjust, discriminatory, or impossible. But in the Haugen-Nor- 
beck bill there is nothing that any honestly inclined manufacturer can 
find to oppose, and certainly its passage would be a long step forward 
for genuine farm relief. 

The dairy industry of the United States must have some protection 
against the encroachment of sham and imitation, or it will soon cease 
to occupy its present position as “America’s greatest industry,” as was 
proclaimed recently by Hon, Arthur Hyde in his address at St. Paul. 

Very respectfully yours, 
Tun SOUTHERN BUTTER Co. 
C. E. Kruxs, President. 


The manufacturers of these new compounds have attempted 
to evade the oleomargarine act by instituting numerous suits 
in the various courts, many of which are still pending. This 


bill will so clarify the law as to avoid future litigation. The 


decision of the United States district court in the Harrow- 
Taylor Butter Co, case by Judge Albert L. Reeves, of Kansas 
City, Mo., clearly shows that these compounds are intended to 
be sold to the unwary and are really sold to them as butter: 


With commendable frankness plaintiff offered testimony as to the 
nature and character of its product and the demand of the public there- 
for. Plaintiff did not by Its advertisements, nor by its containers or 
printed matter, offer its product as butter or a substitute for butter, 
yet the evidence was overwhelming that retail merchants, restaurant 
keepers, and others carried and used plaintiff's product “as butter and 
for butter.” 

Retail merchants kept said product with their butter and recognized 
oloomargarine substances and proffered same to their customers as a 
suitable substitute for butter. Restaurant keepers regularly served said 
product as butter and for butter, 

The evidence was overwhelming that sald substance not only looked 
like butter but that it had the taste of butter. It was put up in 
cartons similar in size and shape as butter. It was not used except 
very moderately for “shortening,” as indicated on plaintiff's cartons. 
Plaintiff acknowledged that sharp competition had forced the use of this 
substance. Such competition was for butter substitutes. Plaintiff un- 
doubtedly knew that the demand for its product was not alone for 
“ shortening in baking but as butter substitute. 

It would be idle to say that the plaintiff! did not know that its cus- 
tomers, the retail dealers, were selling said substance as a butter sub- 
stitute. Sald substance was not only “ made in imitation or semblance 
of butter“ but it was “calculated” and “intended to be sold as butter 
or for butter.” 


In my judgment, this bill will clarify the law, avoid litigation, 
subject these compounds to the same tax now Imposed on oleo- 
margarine products, and protect and stimulate the dairy indus- 
try throughout the country. 

Every farmer seeks to better his condition through diversifi- 
cation and is extensively turning to dairying because through 
that industry diversification is most successful. Every farmer 
has some land adapted to the raising of products for food 
for dairy cattle. This bill is therefore not only in the dairy 
interests but for the benefit of all farmers generally throughout 
the entire country. [Applause.] 

The gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], in an effort to confuse 
the issue, for the first time introduces a bogy man and attempts 
to frustrate Members from cotton-producinpg States into the 
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io that this bill will adversely affect the use of cottonseed 
on. 

I have read the hearings and the report of the committee and 
also the hearings before the Rules Committee and it is admitted 
by all that these extra compounds which this amendment em- 
braces do not at all nffect cottonseed oil but they are made 
almost exclusively of coconut oil, admitted duty free, with the 
mixture of a small percentage of other oil, none of which is 
cottonseed oil. The truth is as you encourage the dairy industry 
you enlarge and expand the market for cottonseed meal, hulls, 
and cake. The dairy industry now consumes large quantities of 
these cotton products. This industry is in distress now. This 
bill will stimulate it and as I have said will enlarge the market 
for these cotton products. 

This bill, so far as the hearings disclose, is indorsed by the 
agricultural departments of all States in so far as they have 
expressed themselves and by all dairy associations throughout 
the country. 

With these facts before you how are you Members represent- 
ing farming sections going to vote? Are you going to be misled 
and confused by those representing districts where these manu- 
facturing concerns are located or are you going to vote to en- 
courage the dairy industry and, in a larger sense, the farmer? 

Congress has been discussing the question of farm relief for 
several years. Many solutions have been proposed in the form 
of bills which have been considered by the Committee on Agri- 
culture and some of them have been discussed by Congress. 

Congress recently enacted a bill to create a Federal farm 
board, and the country is awaiting a fair trial of the adminis- 
tration of this law. 

The bill we are now considering is in the interest of farming 
by encouraging the dairy industry. The friends of the farmer 
favor it. Those who represent constituencies where these imi- 
tation compounds are manufactured are opposing it. Of course, 
that was to be expected. You who represent the West and 
South, let me ask which you prefer to follow: The recommenda- 
tions of those departments and the organizations representing 
the farmers, or the recommendations of those who represent 
districts where these imitation compounds are manufactured. 

It is unfortunate that for the first time the representatives of 
the cotton sections are sought to be stampeded against this 
measure in an effort to make them believe that cottonseed oil 
is affected. The issue is clear. Those who favor the farmer 
will support this bill. Enlarge dairying and you increase the 
demand for cake, meal, hulls, and seed, and advance the price 
of these products. Let no one be deceived. 

Let us talk and vote here as we do at home, in the interest 
of those we are privileged to represent. Let us not confuse the 
issue. This bill will further enlarge, protect, and stimulate 
dairying, one of our expanding industries, 

We are trying to stabilize farming by encouraging every 
branch, and the dairy industry is perhaps the most important. 
Last year, it is reported, that the various dairy products brought 
to the farmers of the Nation in streams of gold the staggering 
sum of $3,000,000,000. Its importance justifies its further 
protection, 

This legislation is needed to enlarge the definition of oleo- 
margarine so as to include these compounds that come in com- 
petition with butter. It will not injure cottonseed oil, but will 
enlarge the market for cotton products by encouraging farmers 
to diversify and engage in dairying. At the same time it will 
enable farmers to rotate their crops, prevent soil from eroding 
by the planting of grasses, and will add not only value to the 
products raised but also to the farm lands. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Virginia [Mr. TUCKER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia is recognized 
for 10 minutes. 

Mr. TUCKER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have been very much interested in this discussion. An old 
colored man said to me once at home, after hearing a long 
discussion of a certain problem, “ Well, boss, when hits all biled 
down to the bottom dis here thing jist means this.” I know 
nothing about the technique of this bill, but, as that old colored 
man said, when you “bile it down” you will find that the sole 
issue here to-day is simply this: Shall the Congress interpose 
between two competing industries and strike down the one 
by taxing it to death in order to save the other? Here are two 
competing interests, one of which may be getting a part of the 
market enjoyed by the other, and you propose this law whereby 
the one that needs help invokes the strong taxing power of the 
Government to save it from destruction. 

It is a most remarkable thing. What does it mean? One of 
my good friends said a moment ago that this bill must pass, 
and that “the substitutes for butter must be driven out of the 
market or the country is gone.“ 
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When did this Congress get the right to use its taxing power 
in favor of one of two competitors in business, striving for 
ascendancy over the other? Certainly not from the Constitu- 
tion of the United States. The power to tax is a revenue power, 
and if and when a tax is laid for any other purpose it is a 
fraud on the Constitution, 

Gentlemen, I recall a fight like this some years ago under 
the leadership of a man some of you knew. We called him 
Billy Mason, of Chicago. I knew him well. He was an 
able man. There was a contest between hog lard and cotton- 
seed lard, and the hog-lard people felt that they were getting 
the worst of it in the market, and they said, “ Let us go down 
to Washington and try to get the Government to put a 2-cent 
tax on that cottonseed lard to save us.” 

I was with Mr. Mason then, and I would be with him to-day 
in his protest before God and before the men and women of 
this House against the use of the taxing power of this Govern- 
ment for any purpose save that of revenue. I am against the 
use of the power to tax for the purpose of putting up one in- 
dustry and putting down another. Let every tub stand on its 
own bottom. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Colored oleomargarine is taxed 
10 cents, and the uncolored is subjected to a smaller tax, 1 cent. 

Mr. TUCKER. The tax feature in the original oleomargarine 
bill was sustained by the Supreme Court. The tax was 10 
cents a pound. The court said in substance: 


This thing does not look as if that tax was for the purpose of pro- 
ducing revenue, but we are bound by a principle which has governed 
this court for years, namely, that we can not look into the motives of 
the legislative body that imposed the tax, and therefore we are bound 
to sustain it. 


But undoubtedly if that case were before the Supreme Court 
to-day, under Chief Justice Taft, it would be reversed. 

In what is known as the Child Labor case, where a tax of 
10 cents a yard was levied against a fabric produced in a mill 
that had employed children under 14 years of age during the 
year, the court said, in efect, through Chief Justice Taft, with 
that splendid good sense that is peculiar to him—and God 
grant that his life may be spared to his country and to his 
friends— 


We are bound, and have been bound heretofore in this court, by the 
doctrine that we can not look into the motives of Congress in levying 
taxes. 


But he added 


Every man in the United States knows that that tax was not levied 
to raise revenue for the Government, but it was levied in order to give 
the Government the power to control child labor. But the Government 
of the United States has no power to do that, for it belongs to the 
States. 


Then we saw the light as we had not seen it for years. 

Now, my friends, in a country like ours, where conditions 
are so varied, where some men are born to fortune and good 
luck and others are born to poverty and bad luck, and where 
conditions are not and can not be equal, the more important 
it becomes for us to maintain the doctrine of equality of oppor- 
tunity to every man, high and low. [Applause.] 

What sort of equality is sought to be maintained here when 
the Congress is asked to tax out of existence every imitation 
of butter—fully marked and identified as a substitute for but- 
ter—and the only article that many of the poor can afford to 
buy. 

Mr. PURNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. TUCKER. Yes. 

Mr. PURNELL. Does the gentleman think there is equal op- 
portunity if two concerns with exactly the same kind of ma- 
chinery and using the same kind of materials manufacture 
identically the same product, with the sole exception that one 
product is made in cream and milk and the other in water, and 
one is taxed and the other is not taxed? 

Mr. TUCKER. I will answer the gentleman by asking him 
a question. The statement made by my good friend sitting 
next to you was that these compounds or imitations of butter 
must be destroyed. Do you believe it is right to use the taxing 
power of the Government to destroy them? The court says it 
can not be done; and it ought not to be attempted if this be a 
land of freedom where every man is guaranteed a free chance 
in the race of life. That is my point and I leave it with you. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Missouri [Mr, NELSON]. 
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Mr. NELSON of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of 
the committee, I have carefully followed the debate on this bill 
and I am wholeheartedly for it. [Applause.] I look upon it as 
an effective, although limited, farm relief measure. 

You may regard me as selfish when I say I am for this bill 
because I believe it will help the farmers back in the Central 
West. I was at home during the holidays and I talked with 
two of the leading dairymen in my city. They frankly said to 
me that they were facing the hardest times they had ever known. 
As an experiment I went to a local store and bought the best 
dairy butter at 38 cents a pound and choice country butter at 
83 cents, these prices being below the cost of production. 

Members representing butter-substitute manufacturing cen- 
ters have strongly opposed this bill framed to further regulate 
the sale of such products, and with this action on their part I 
find no fault. Representing, though, an agricultural district, as 
I do, I must think, first, of the farmer. Promoting his welfare, 
we help all. 

It has been suggested that this is the beginning of the “ syn- 
thetic age” and that we must be careful, lest through legis- 
lation we interfere with the sale of substances which chemistry 
or other sciences may produce. My answer is that while this 
may mark the beginning of the synthetic age there is danger 
lest with substitutes, such as coconut oils from overseas being 
used in vast quantities, we may even now be witnessing the 
beginning of the end of the dairy age. Dairying means more 
than prosperity for the present; it means soil fertility for the 
future. During the last 8 or 10 years the American farmer 
has depleted his bank account and drawn heavily on his soil 
account, 

Reference has been made to China. In that ancient land, 
where the soil was long ago robbed of its fertility, millions are 
starving. Destroy here in America the livestock industry, and 
especially dairying, and sometime, I hope not soon, there will 
come suffering, if not actual starvation. 

No; I am not worrying about the welfare of the synthetic 
and the substitutes. We have too much of these. We need 
to get back to the genuine. Food substitutes, some of them 
popularized during the World War, have been a curse to agri- 
culture. Now, nobody ever saw a substitute offered except in 
place of something befter. The best “spread” ever put on 
bread is butter. Milk and milk products, food values considered, 
represent the cheapest and best food that the American dollar 
will buy. 

Somebody has suggested that this bill might be unconstitu- 
tional. I do not know. I never graduated in law, but I have 
milked cows. The United States Department of Agriculture 
recommends the passage of the measure. I am for it. If there 
is any doubt let us resolve it in favor of the farmer and those 
who would have the genuine rather than that which seeks to 
profit by taking its place. The measure can work no hardship 
on the consumer, but will prove beneficial by making deception 
more difficult. 

It has been charged that to vote for this bill is to favor the 
packers. This charge represents no more than a red herring 
dragged across the road. I am glad if the packers, through 
seience, have been able to find an increasing market for the 
fat of the dairy cow. Would that they might also be able to 
add to the market demand for American lard, now having to 
meet the competition of fats and oils, much of which comes 
from abroad. As between the fat produced on a farm in my 
State and the coconut that comes in from another country, 
I am going to vote for the man who owns the cow rather than 
for the man who brings in the coconut. [Applause.] 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I yield three minutes 
to the gentleman from Florida [Mr, Green]. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones] who is the ranking mi- 
nority member of the Agricultural Committee will later offer an 
amendment to the pending bill which I trust the House will 
adopt. It is my desire to support this legislation, but without 
amendments I hardly see wherein my State would be helped 
by same, but on the other hand seriously handicapped. 

Florida imports annually millions of pounds of dairy products 
for which several millions of dollars are expended by Florida 
people. From the statements which have been made on the 
floor, I fail to see wherein there is now a surplus of dairy 
products. While we are encouraging dairy farming in the 
State of Florida, yet our dairymen have been unable to produce 
even half of the quantity used in my State. 

My State is also encouraging the commercial production of 
peanuts. The products which are to be made the victim of this 
bill are such products as use a large quantity of cottonseed 
oll and peanut oil, much of which is produced in my State and 
in the States of the South. In fact, I fail to see, so far, the 
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necessity of discriminating against the peanut and cotton 
growers of my section of the country in favor of the large 
packing concerns of the other sections of the country. This bill 
is clearly a discrimination against my State and my section of 
the country and in favor of a few of the fayored packers of the 
North and Bast. 

With the amendments, as will be offered by Mr. Jones of 
Texas later, much of the objection would be eliminated and 
possibly many of us on this side of the aisle would be able to 
support the bill; but in the present form of the bill it is clear 
that elt would cause the consumers of my district to pay 10 cents 
a pound tax on shortenings and butter substitutes, and I would 
like to advise my colleagues that this 10 cents a pound tax 
would be levied on those of my people who could ill afford to pay 
same, I can show you in my own district thousands of men 
working on the average of well under $2 per day, and with this 
limited wage, of course, must provide for and educate his family. 
Many are the times when I have seen people of these limited 
means go to the store to buy their groceries from their slender 
purse, and I am unwilling to cause these people to pay a 10-cent 
bounty on shortenings and butter substitutes which they are 
now using and which is necessary for their housekeeping. 

So far you have failed to show that these products contain 
ingredients which are unwholesome or are injurious to the 
health, but, on the other hand, it has been clearly brought out 
that these products are wholesome, edible, and nourishing, and, 
in fact, nourishing and beneficial to the body. Therefore I fail 
to see my way clear to vote this 10 cents per pound tax on the 
consumers throughout my State. This 10 cents per pound tax 
would probably cost the consumers of my State alone $2,000,000 
annually, A large number of my constituents have wired me to 
oppose the bill in its present form. As their Representative I 
refuse to tax them in this manner and can not support the bill 
unless amended. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. HULL]. 

Mr. HULL of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I 


represent one of the great dairy districts of Wisconsin—a dis- 
trict which has even a larger number of cows than the district 
mentioned by the gentleman from New York. We have approxi- 


mately 180,000 dairy cows in the eight counties which comprise 
my district. 

Aside from the more technical Information furnished by the 
proponents of this measure there is another phase as to the 
importance of this legislation to which I would call attention. 

There is no question about the purpose of this so-called “ cook- 
ing compound.” It is made, sold, and used as a substitute for 
butter, It never has been put on the market for any other 
purpose, and can not be, It is colored to imitate the color of 
butter. It is packed in cartons in as close imitation of butter 
cartons as it Is possible to do. It is sold through the same 
trade facilities, and in every particular the sales are forwarded 
as a substitute for an honest dairy product. 

This Congress has been engaged for months upon the propo- 
sition of restoring agriculture and placing it on a parity with 
industry. Dairy farming, with 22,000,000 cows and an annual 
product of $8,000,000,000, is entitled to the same consideration 
as all other branches of agriculture. 

In Wisconsin we have about 10 per cent of all the dairy cows 
in the country. The annual production of dairy products is 
about $300,000,000, or approximately 10 per cent of the whole. 
It has required 60 years to develop our dairy industry, and of 
late years it has been almost at a standstill, if not in fact 
actually declining, because of conditions over which the dairy 
farmer has had no control. 

The sale of dairy substitutes has had an important bearing. 
The cost of production of butter has increased and the competi- 
tion of oleomargarine has grown. Among other costs have 
been those of testing thousands of herds and the slaughter of 
many thousands of cows to eradicate tuberculosis and make 
sure of the quality of our dairy products, Other causes haye 
had an influence toward increasing costs. 

The dairy farmers of Wisconsin as well as those of other 
States are looking to Congress for the development of those gov- 
ernmental policies which will give them their home markets and 
improve the conditions under which they carry on. Limiting in 
any degree the competition which comes of a dairy substitute 
made largely of coconut oil imported from distant islands is 
just as important a feature as any other. The passage of this 
bill aids that much in the development of that governmental 
policy, 

In the past few weeks the price of butterfat has decreased 
about 25 per cent from that of a year ago. Among the causes 
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assigned is the increase in the consumption of substitutes made 
of coconut oil, sold without even the restrictions upon other 
kinds of oleomargarine, 

The decline in dairy prices represents a loss to Wisconsin 
farmers of 25 per cent on the value of dairy products of a year 
ago, or approximately an average loss of $6,500,000 per month. 
How long this will continue and how much greater the loss may 
become, nobody can say. It is sufficient to state that the decline 
in prices, if very long continued, may threaten not only the great 
dairy industry of Wisconsin but also seriously affect that of all 
other States. In those States in which dairying is just com- 
mencing to develop, like those of. the South, where production 
increased 50 per cent in four years, it will stop that very 
diversification of farming so warmly advocated as a solution of 
farm problems. 

Nor should it be thought that other branches of farming have 
not suffered becanse of competition from the million acres of 
coconut groves of the Philippines. Some opposition to this meas- 
ure has been raised here on the ground that cottonseed oil und 
peanut oil may also be restricted by it. In 1920, 39,000,000 
pounds of cottonseed oil were used in the manufacture of oleo- 
margarine. Since coconut oil came into more general use as a 
substitute the use of cottonseed oil has decreased to 23,000,000 
pounds. In 1920, 48,000,000 pounds of peanut oil were used in 
oleomargarine. In 1927 only 5,000,000 pounds. Coconut oil is 
an all-round competitor of American farm products. 

My only objection to this measure is that it does not go far 
enough in relieving the American farmer of that kind of compe- 
tition. Those farmers are looking to Congress for an improve- 
ment of farming conditions. The dairy farmers are expecting 
that they will receive equal consideration with those of other 
industries seeking a broadening of Government policy for their 
protection. The farmers protest the kind of & competition 
which comes of oils imported and used to deprive them of their 
market for an honest dairy product. That protest should be 
heeded and, so far as this measure may go toward a sound 
farming policy, it should be favored. 

I do not believe that agriculture can be placed on a parity with 
industry by bringing the price of butterfat down to the level 
of that of coconut oil. I am not in favor of placing the Ameri- 
can cow in competition with the coconut tree. I am not in favor 
of a trade product or policy which will help to bring the Ameri- 
can farmer to the same standard of living as that of a tree- 
climbing native of a tropical island. I shall favor this bill. 
[Applause.] 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, at this late hour I shall be brief and content myself 
by touching on what seems to be the vital points, and avail 
myself of the leave granted to revise and extend my remarks 
by inserting statistics, affidavits, advertisements, extracts from 
court decisions, and other vital information. My friends, the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Erus] and the gentleman from 
New Jersey [Mr. Fort] seemed to believe that the bill under 
consideration had something to do with the taxing and the regu- 
lation of oleomargarine. Of course it has not. It does not 
change existing law with regard to oleomargarine. 

The purpose of the bill is simply to bring under the definition 
of oleomargarine a new arrival, another substitute for butter 
and oleomargarine. The aim of the proposed bill can be readily 
understood ; it is so plain that he who runs may read. What is 
it? It is simply to do away with the practice of permitting the 
manufacture and sale of a certain product, as has been stated, 
composed of ingredients produced outside the continental limits 
of the United States. Briefly speaking, the purpose of the pro- 
posed bill is simple and readily understood. Its purpose is to 
do away with an unjust practice, and to permit the manufacture 
and sale of one product, the so-called cooking compounds, scot- 
free of tax and regulation, over another taxed product subject 
to Federal sanitary regulations and to remove the discrimi- 
nation in favor of one product composed of ingredients produced 
outside of the continental limits of the United States, as against 
products composed of ingredients produced within the United 
States. In other words, to do away with an apparent rank 
injustice to worthy and legitimate domestic industry, the cotton- 
seed industry and the dairy industry of our country. 

Recently a new substitute for butter and oleomargarine 
has been placed upon the market in the United States—sold 
in large quantities throughout the country—disguised and 
sold under numerous and various names, and generally referred 
to as cooking compounds, made largely from coconut oil, im- 
ported from outside the continental limits of the United States, 
mixed with a small portion of peanut oil, salted, and colored, 
sold in pound, half-pound, and quarter-pound packages of the 
same size and appearance as butter and oleomargarine. The so- 
called cooking compounds are largely made of the same mate- 
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rials as cleomargarine, except that they are mixed and emulsified 
in water instead of in milk or cream. The processing and equip- 
ment used in the manufacture of oleomargarine and the so-called 
cooking compounds are identical. Any plant equipped to manu- 
facture oleomargarine can be changed over, without expense, to 
manufacture these cooking compounds. All the equipment that 
is required is a mixing machine and a molding machine. The 
fats are heated and then mixed in cold water in a comparatively 
inexpensive machine, which agitates the fats in the cold water, 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue has information of a firm 
in Kansas City which started in making these products in an old 
barn and had developed a good-sized business, more than 
100,000 pounds a month. Before the Internal Revenue Bureau 
could act on this case local health authorities learned of the 
case and closed up the plant because of alleged insanitary 
conditions. 

Here we have a sample of the substitute made and sold free 
of taxes, sanitary regulations, and supervision, and no license 
required, 

My friends, we have here [indicating] a tub of this article 
composed principally of coconut oil, with a market price of 10 
cents a pound, produced outside of the continental limits of the 
United States and, as stated, free from payment of tax—not 
subject to sanitary regulations in its manufacture, and no 
license required for the sale. 

On the other hand, here are two competing articles or prod- 
ucts—colored oleomargarine and butter. 

Production of oleomargarine in 1929, as shown in September 
report, was 16,305,863 pounds colored and 316,815,588 pounds un- 
colored, composed of 2,611,234 pounds of butter, 96,252,050 
pounds of milk, 28,173,202 pounds of cottonseed oil, 47,184,875 
pounds: oleo oil, 6,616,645 pounds peanut oil, and 24,189,408 
pounds of neutral lard, together with a number of other ingredi- 
ents, including 171,411,508 pounds of coconut oil, a grand total 
of 410,936,677 pounds—the major portion produced in the cot- 
ton fields and on the dairy farms in the United States. 

Here we have the other competing article—butter—made 
under supervision and sanitary regulations, and so forth. Pro- 
duction in the United States in 1927 was 2,097,712,000 pounds. 

Here we have another sample—renovated butter, and so 
forth—taxed and supervised. 

Notwithstanding that the materials and processing and equip- 

-ment used in the manufacture of oleomargarine and the so- 
called cooking compounds are identical, the courts have held 
that the cooking compounds are not clearly within the definition 
of the oleomargarine law. 

The present law, after enumerating the fats used in oleo, 
states that these mixtures are oleomargarine, if made in imita- 
tion or semblance of butter, and when so made, if so made, 
calculated or intended to be sold as or for butter. 

The Bureau of Internal Revenue issued permits for its manu- 
facture and sale, with certain restrictions as to method of 
handling and sale to be kept free from any effort to make it a 
substitute for or in place of butter or oleomargarine without 
designating these products as oleo. 

Finding later that these restrictions were not being observed, 
the bureau sought to have the products declared to be oleo— 
gee page 123 of the hearings—but up to this time have been 
defeated in the courts both in equity actions upon injunction 
proceedings directed against their enforcement of the law. 

Oleomargarine is defined by Federal and State statutes and 
is subject to one-quarter of 1 cent per pound uncolored and 
10 cents per pound colored. 

Butter, adulterated butter, and processed and renovated 
butter are defined in the amendment of May 9, 1906, to the 
original oleo act of August 2, 1886. 

Adulterated butter is taxed 10 cents per pound, the same as 
colored oleo. 

Wholesalers are required to keep books and render returns 
to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and renovated-butter 
factories are subject to sanitary regulations. 
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Processed or renoyated butter is subject to one-quarter of 1 
cent per pound tax. 

Manufacturers of oleo are subject to $600 license. 

Wholesale dealers in oleo are subject to $480 license for col- 
ored and $200 for uncolored. 

Retail dealers in oleo are subject to $48 license for colored 
and $6 for uncolored. 

Manufacturers of processed butter are subject to $50 license, 
and dealers are not licensed. 

A pound of yellow oleomargarine, a pound of yellow butter, 
or a pound of yellow nut products “cooking compounds” can 
not be distinguished from each other in appearance or in texture 
by the ordinary buyer. 

Cooking compounds have no regulations of any kind, such as 
are imposed upon oleomargarine or butter. 

The purpose of the bill is to classify cooking compounds “ nut 
products” as oleo and place it under the Internal Revenue and 
Department of Agriculture regulation and supervision. 

Witnesses who appeared before the committee in the early 
part of 1928 admitted the production of 7,500,000 pounds in 
1927. Had they paid the tax, on 7,500,000 pounds, required of 
manufacturers of oleo, or 10 cents per pound, the Federal Goy- 
ernment would have been $750,000 ahead. 

A number of additional concerns are known to have begun 
the manufacture and sale of these products in 1928, while other 
information shows that some of the large manufacturers in 1927 
have greatly increased their business, and it is reported that up 
to recently solid carloads were shipped from Baltimore to the 
Southwestern States. While no figures are available it is prob- 
able that from two to four times as much as was admitted was 
produced in 1928, probably 30,000,000 pounds, which, if taxed 
at 10 cents per pound would have enriched the Federal Treasury 
to the extent of $3,000,000 in taxes alone, not to mention the 
great amounts which would have been paid in licenses to manu- 
facturer and sell. 

A list which is believed to be only partially complete of the 
firms which have engaged in this business, 22 in number, is 
shown below. The representative of the makers in testimony 
given April 20, 1928, before our committee (see Hearings, H. R. 
10958, 70th Cong., p. 109) listed only 11 firms engaged in this 
business, of which 3 are not found in the list reported by the 
agents of the Bureau of Internal Revenue. 

The list of firms engaged in the business follows: 

MANUFACTURERS OF COOKING COMPOUNDS 

Harrow-Taylor Butter Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Kansas Nut Margarine 
Co., Salina, Kans.; Olson Food Products Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Balti- 
more Butterine Co., Baltimore, Md.; Filbert-Kauhlemann Co., Balti- 
more, Md.; Danish-Packing Co., Providence, R. I.; Ever- ready Food 
Products Co., St. Louis, Mo.; Dixie Nut Margarine Co., Memphis, Tenn. > 
Ed. S. Vail Co., Chicago, III.; Ideal Products Co., Peoria, III.; Golden 
Rod Food Products Co., Kansas City, Mo.; Southern Products Co., 
El Paso, Tex., and Oklahoma City, Okla.; III- Mo Nut Margarine Co., 
East St. Louis, III.; Wisconsin Food Products Co., Jefferson, Wis.; De- 
coursey Creamery Co., Kansas City, Kans.; Rumford Churning Co., 
Providence, R. I.; Mayfair Margarine Co., Providence, R. I.; E. F. 
Drew & Co., Boonton, N. J.; Standard Nut Margarine Co. of Florida, 
Jacksonville, Fia. ; Higgins Manufacturing Co., Providence, R. I.; J. H. 
Filbert Co., Baltimore, Md.; and National Food Products Co., New 
Orleans, La. 


Following is a selected list of names under which these yel- 
low compounds have been found in various markets: 

Mayo Nut, Nu-Ine, Higgins-Nut Product, Rumford, Rich-Nut, New 
Nut, Penobscot, Danish Nut Product, Sunflower, E-Z-Cook, Ver-Co, 
Sunbeam, Nu-Blend, Mayflower, Golden Rod, Ni-Kine, Nutlet, Ever- 
Ready, De Luxe, Dixie, Delight, Nu-Blend, Nut-X, Table Brand, Tops- 
All, Golden Treat, Extra Fine, Southern Nut Product, Nut-Z-All, Cako- 
Nut, and Sonny Boy. 

The following statistics of the oleomargarine industry and the 


renovated-butter industry are taken from the reports of the 
Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


Summary of production and withdrawats of oleomargarine (colored and uncolored) years ended June 30, 1929, and total, 1920-1929 


Colored 


Uncolored 


Withdrawn 
tax paid 


Pounds 
12, 698, 252 
96, 152, 791 


1029. 
Total, 1920-1029 


Withdrawn 
free of tax for 
use of 
United 
States 


Withdrawn 
free of tax for 
use of 
United 
States 


Withdrawn 
tax paid 


Withdrawn 
for export 


Withdrawn 


Produced for export 


Pounds 
2, 142, 000 
18, 884, 699 


Pounds 
59, 776 


Pounds Pounds Pounds 
J, 268,052 | 316,815,588 | 315, 984, 180 
8, 743, 895 2, 536, 363, 384 2, 527, 187, 308 


5, 548 
7, 508, 621 


1930 


Materials 
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used in the manufacture of oleomargarine (colored and 
uncolored), year ended June 80, 1929 


Pounds 


Butter 

Coconut ofl. 
Color 
Cottonseed oil. 
Edible tallow. 


Mustard oll___ 
Neutral lard . 
Oleo oil 

Oleo stearine. 
Oleo stock 
Palm 0 
Palm-kernel oil. 
Peanut 01. 
Salt 

Soda 3 
Vanilla extract 


27, 311. 180 
110, 715 
60 


Total “410, 936, 677 


Summary of production and tazr-paid withdrawals of renovated butter, 
years ended June 30, 1929, and total, 1920—1929 


Withdrawn, 


Produced tax paid 


Pounds 
3, 040, 895 
46, 018, 905 


Pounds 
3, 033, 193 
46, 049, 372 


1929... 
Total, 


AMOUNT OF BUTTER MADE IN THE 


The Bureau of Agricultural Economics of the United States 
Department of Agriculture furnishes the following figures show- 
ing the size of the butter industry of the United States: 


the United States, fiscal 


UNITED STATES 


Production of creamery and farm butter in 
year, 1929 
802. 707, 000 


Creamery butter 
585, 000, 000 


farm butter 
Total 2, 087, 707, 000 


The current price of butterfat throughout the country re- 
cently is approximately 43 cents per pound. 

The price of oleomargarine varies, according to the amount of 
cream or milk used, ranging from 20 to 40 cents per pound. 

These cooking compounds, supposed to be for the purpose of 


shortening and to take the place of lard, sell bere in Washington 
for from 25 to 35 cents per pound. 

Lard, a much superior shortening, ranges from 11 to 13 cents 
per pound. 

Undoubtedly much of these compounds are sold as olea or but- 


ter at exorbitant prices and at enormous profits. Not because 
they are better than lard, but by virtue of their being made to 
imitate butter and oleo and consumers made to believe that they 
are butter or oleomargarine, 

As previously stated, to me it seems a rank discrimination to 
permit the manufacture and sale of a product composed of in- 
gredients produced outside of the continental limits of the 
United States tax free and free from superyision and regulation 
of any kind, and to tax a product composed of Ingredients pro- 
duced in the United States and subject them not only to taxes 
but Federal and State regulation and supervision. 

It is unjust und unfair to the domestic producers to tax the 
manufactured products, produced in the United States, and to 
exempt from taxation and regulation products composed of in- 
gredients produced outside the continental limits of the United 
States, and certainly, as In this case, where such products mas- 
querading under false colors and sold not as such as they are 
but under deceptive names, and as they are advertised for sale. 
As to that, there seems to be no question. 

Judge Albert L. Reeves, United States district judge, in 
opinion rendered at Kansas City, Mo., August 5, 1929, in the 
District Court of the United States for the Western Division of 
the Western District of Missouri, in which he states of the 
practice of marketing this product as follows: 


With commendable frankness plaintiff offered testimony as to the 
nature and character of its product and the demand of the public 
therefor. Plaintiff did not by its advertisements, nor by its containers 
or printed matter offer its product as butter or a substitute for butter, 
yet the evidence was overwhelming that retail merchants, restaurant 
keepers, and others carried and used plaintiffs product “as butter and 
for butter.” 

Retail merchants kept sald product with their butter and recognized 
oleomargarine substances and proffered same to thelr customers as a 
sultable substitute for butter. Restaurant keepers regularly served said 
product as butter and for butter. 

The evidence was overwhelming that sald substance not only looked 
like butter but that it had the taste of butter. It was put up in cartons 
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Similar In size and shape as butter. It was not used except very 
moderately for “ shortening,” as Indicated on plaintiffs cartons. Plain- 
tif acknowledged that sharp competition had forced the use of this 
substance. Such competition was for butter substitutes, Plaintiff un- 
doubtedly knew that the demand for its product was not alone for 
“shortening ” in baking, but as butter substitute. 

It would be idle to say that the plaintiff did not know that its 
customers, the retail dealers, were selling said substance as a butter 
substitute, Said substance was not only “ made in imitation or sem- 
blance of butter,” but it was “ calculated” and “ intended to be sold as 
butter or for butter.” 

In view of the foregoing, the judgment of the court will be for the 
defendant. 

ALBERT L. Rexvus, 
United States District Judge. 
Kansas Crry, Mo., August 5, 1929. 


Now, as to sale of the products, advertising, and so forth, let 
me present the following: 


Mr. Yeatman, of the Bureau of Internal Revenue, presented to the 
committee advertisements taken from newspapers in different States, 
including the States of Kansas, Virginia, Oklahoma, and Vermont, in 
which these cooking compounds were advertised as “the new butter,” 
or “an oleo product,” “ideal to use on bread,” ete. 

A letter from Commissioner David F. Blair showing that agents of 
his bureau have found these so-called cooking compounds served on 
hotel and restaurant tables as butter follows: 

May 5, 1928. 
Hon. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
House of Representatives, 

My Dear CONGRESSMAN : Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of 
May 4, 1928, in which you request to be furnished with a summary of 
any information the bureau may have respecting the serving of so-called 
nut cooking compounds as or for butter. 

The two instances referred to by Mr. Yeatman in his statement before 
the Committee on Agriculture at the time bill, H. R. 10958, was being 
considered may be summarized, as follows: 

Information was recelyed to the effect that a hotel in Louisville, Ky., 
was serving Nu-Ine, one of the compounds in question, on its tables 
in place of butter. A deputy coliector was detailed to make an inves- 
tigation. He called at the hotel and ordered a meal. He asked the 
waitress for some butter and she passed him what was on the table as 
butter, The deputy then Interviewed the proprietor, who readily admit- 
ted that the substance served by the waitress was Nu-Ine, manufactured 
by the Baltimore Butterine Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Information was also received that Nu-Ine 
butter in a lunch room in this city. A deputy was detailed to make 
an investigation. He called at the lunch room and ordered bread and 
butter with his lunch. He was served with a substance as butter, 
which, upon analysis, was found to be one of the so-called colored 
cooking compounds. The deputy interviewed the proprietor, who stated 
that he did not serve butter with meals but was serving a product 
known as Nu-Ine, manufactured by the Baltimore Butttrine Co., Balti- 
more, Md. 

Very truly yours, 


was being served as 


D. H. BLA, Commissioner. 

One witness stated that a pound of New Nut, one of these products, 
was sold to a lady in Center Market, Washington, when she asked 
for “colored olecmargarine.” 

Five affidavits were produced from Kansas City, Mo., showing that 
in five different stores in that city, when asked for “colored oleo- 
margarine,” sold the customer one of these so-called cooking compounds, 
One of these affidavits follows: 

Srarn OF MISSOURI, 
County of Jackson, 88: 

D. Richard Vance, of Kansas City, Jackson County, Mo., and 
Jeanette Martin, of Kansas City, Jackson County, Mo., of lawful age, 
being first duly sworn, upon their oath depose and say that on the 4th 
day of May, 1928, in company each with the other, entered the Glen 
Holm's store No. 2, located at Seventh and State, Kansas City, Kans., 
one of a chain of four stores, and that upon entering said store Miss 
Jeanette Martin, within the hearing of D. Richard Vance, asked for 
Affiants further state that the clerk in said 
store to whom the request was made complied with said request by 
delivering a pound of E. Z. Kook, solids manufactured by Eckerson, 
Jersey City, N. J. 

Further affiants saith not. “D, RICHARD VANCE. 

“ JEANETTE MARTIN. 

Before me personally appeared D. Richard Vance and Jeanette 
Martin, to me known to be the parties described in the above, and 
acknowledged that they executed the same as their free act and deed. 

“ [SEAL] Luster E. Cares, Notary Public. 

“My commission expires February 23, 1930.“ 


In my hand I have an advertisement taken from the Parsons 
(Kaus.) Sun: 
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Sunflower shortening, pound, 28 cents. A high-grade butter substitute 
already colored. In quarter-pound prints just like creamery butter. 
Olson Mere. Co., stores of quality. 


One of the new preducts that has recently appeared on the 
market is known as Sunny Boy, manufactured by an oleo- 
margarine manufacturing company in New Orleans. This prod- 
uct is sold in the South, particularly in Louisiana and Alabama. 
Information has been received that they are employing women 
demonstrators, who go from house to house demonstrating this 
product by spreading it on crackers. The agricultural depart- 
ment in Alabama holds that this is a violation of the State 
oleomargarine law, and have started a case to prevent its sale in 
Alabama. 

Sunny Boy is advertised in the newspapers by using a picture 
of a boy seated on a cracker case, eating crackers spread with 
Sunny Boy. 

One of the new products recently on the market is made by 
the DeCoursey Creamery Co., of Kansas City. This concern has 
sold out its butter business and started to manufacture a prod- 
uct under the name of “ Table Nut Shortening.” 

Much has been said as to who is back of this measure. May 
I not insert right here letters from the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, and the heads of the 
various departments of agriculture of several States. 

Extract from letter of Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture: 

The purpose of this bill, H. R. 6, is to add a new class of products 
to the definition of oleomargarine. There is a class of vegetable-fat 
compounds which under the present terms of the oleomargarine act has 
escaped the payment of the tax imposed on oleomargarine. As you 
know, the oleomargarine law is a revenue measure, with the enforcement 
of which this department is not directly concerned. Nevertheless, in 
the course of our investigations in connection with the enforcement of 
the Federal food and drugs act the conditions surrounding the sale of 
these products, which will be included in the definition of oleomargarine 
by this amendment, have been a matter of some concern, The products 
are of the appearance, consistency, and general character of oleomarga- 
rine. However, they are artificially colored and are usually packed in 


1-pound paper cartons similar in character to those used for print butter. 
Ostensibly they are offered for sale for shortening and cooking purposes 
except deep frying. Nevertheless, the department has received many 
complaints that these products are being offered as butter or butter 


substitutes. If, under the present oleomargarine act, it is possible for 
this article to escape regulation, the fault should be corrected. In the 
judgment of the department, the proposed measure adequately accom- 
plishes this. The department favors the passage of the bill. 


Letter from the Commissioner of Internal Revenue: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE COMMISSIONER OF INTERNAL REVENUE, 
Washington, January 10, 1930. 
Hon. GILBERT N. HAUGEN, 
Chairman Committee on Agriculture, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Ma. CHAIRMAN : Receipt is acknowledged of your letter of Janu- 
ary 8, 1930, requesting advice as to the status of the manufacture and 
sale of so-called colored cooking compounds, 

In reply you are informed that following the decision on August 5, 
1929, of the United States District Court at Kansas City, Mo., in the 
case of the Harrow-Taylor Butter Co. v. Crooks, collector, to the effect 
that the plaintiff's product, Rich Nut Shortening, was made in imita- 
tion or semblance of butter and subject to tax as oleomargarine under 
the act of August 2, 1886, as amended, the bureau directed all collectors 
of internal revenue to notify the manufacturers of these so-called 
artificially colored cooking compounds that it was the purpose of the 
Government to put such manufacturers on the same footing as any other 
manufacturer of oleomargarine and that all wholesale and retail dealers 
of these products were to be held subject to the special tax as dealers in 
colored oleomargarine. This decision can not be considered as control- 
ling, as the Harrow-Taylor Butter Co., has noted an appeal, which 
probably will not be tried before early summer of 1930. 

In view of the injunction granted the Higgins Manufacturing Co., of 
Providence, R. I., by the District Court of Rhode Island, enjoining the 
collector from collecting tax on their product manufactured from vege- 
table oils, salt, water, and artificial coloring, no attempt has been made 
to assess stamp tax on Higgins Nut Product or to require the payment of 
special tax by dealers selling the same. 

The Standard Nut Margarine Co., of Jacksonville, Fla., was recently 
granted a temporary injunction by the United States District Court at 
Jacksonville. Fla., restraining the collector of Internal revenue for that 
district from the collection of stamp tax upon the manufacture of the 
plaintiff's Southern Nut Product and from special tax upon its sale at 
wholesale and retail. It is understood that this case has been set for 
trial under date of February 24, 1930. . 7 

In all probability numerous other injunction proceedings will be insti- 
tuted restraining the collection of stamp and special taxes upon the 
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manufacture and sale of these so-called colored cooking compounds, and 
while the bureau is of the opinion that they are unquestionably made 
in imitation or semblance of butter and should be subject to the tax 
imposed under the oleomargarine law, the only satisfactory solution of 
the problem appears to be through legislation, such as the passage of 
H. R. 10958, Seventieth Congress, first session, which specifically brings 
such products within the classification of oleomargarine. 
Very truly yours, 
Rost. H. Lucas, Commissioner. 


Extracts from letters from heads of State departments of 
agriculture; 


E. H. Jones, commissioner of agriculture, Vermont: 

“ Dairying is the predominating feature of Vermont agriculture, the 
income from this source far exceeding that from any other. The in- 
terest of the dairy industry here will be greatly augmented by the 
Haugen-Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act, controlling the 
yellow cooking fats, and in behaif of Vermont dairymen I urge the 
adoption of this amendment.” 

Charles L. Hill, chairman department of agriculture and markets, 
Wisconsin: 

»The dairy interests are very anxious, indeed, to see the so-called 
Haugen-Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act enacted into legis- 
lation as soon as possible.” 

C. Bechtelheimer, secretary Iowa Creamery Secretaries and Managers’ 
Association : 

“There is no question but what these cooking fats are being sold in 
some localities to take the place of butter * * * it certainly is not 
fair to the dairy industry because of the unfair competition with these 
cheap fats. The bill should be passed at an early date.” 

Mr. Charles W. Holman, secretary National Cooperative Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Federation: 

“ Our federation stands squarely behind your bill, H. R. 6.” 

Mr. E. P. Trough, manager United Egg Producers’ Association, Okla- 
homa : 

“In the interest and future prosperity of the dairies of Oklahoma 
and other States we ask your assistance in helping to pass the Haugen- 
Norbeck amendment to the oleomargarine act, known as H. R. 6.” 

Mentor M. Boney, manager Whatcom County Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, Washington : 

“We wish to assure you that the dairymen of our organization are 
behind you in your efforts to bring about the restricted sale of the 
yellow cooking fats which are doing so much harm to the dairy 
industry.” 

B. P. Stilts, secretary Sheridan County Farm Bureau, Wyoming: 

At the regular monthly meeting of the Sheridan County Farm Bu- 
reau it was regularly moved and passed that you be urged to bring 
this important bill, H, R. 6, to a vote in the House of Representatives 
as soon as possible.” 

Its enactment is recommended by the National Dairy Union, the 
American Association of Creamery Butter Manufacturers, the National 
Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation, the American Dairy Federation, 
the National Grange, and the American Farm Bureau Federation, all 
large, widely known national organizations in the field of dairying and 
agriculture, and by the Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, represent- 
ing nearly all of the manufacturers of oleomargarine in the United 
States. 


May I not now briefly point out just what the bill provides: 

As pointed out in the report and the hearings the purpose of 
the proposed amendment to the oleomargarine act of August 2, 
1886, is— 

First, to clarify the language of the act by including fish oils 
and fish fats, which fats have recently been clarified and made 
edible, so that they may be used to make a substitute for but- 
ter; and 

Second, to bring a third class of compounds, in addition to the 
two specifically enumerated in the existing law within the defi- 
nition of oleomargarine, and therefore within the taxing and 
regulating power of the Bureau of Internal Revenue; and 

Third, to add between the term“ vegetable oil,“ and the word 
“ annatto,” a comma, which was omitted in the act of 1886, to 
make it conform to the original bill as it was considered by the 
committee and on the floor at that time, and which was omitted 
in the engrossed act—that is, vegetable oil is one substance and 
annatto is another, an entirely different one, whose use is for 
the purpose of coloring anything with which it is mixed to a 
yellow color like the natural color of butter; and 

Fourth, to omit the words “when so made” which appear in 
the original act before the word “ calculated,” line 13, page 2, 
which seem to be superfiuous. 

All the language after the word “butter,” line 14, page 2, is 
new language. The numerals “1,” “2,” and “3” have been in- 
serted to clarify the meaning. The new language is as follows: 

Or (3) churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other 
liquid, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent. This section 
shall not apply (1) to puff-pastry shortening not churned or emulsified 
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in milk or cream, and having a melting point of 118° F. or more, nor (2) 
to any of the following containing condiments and spices: Salad 
dressing, mayonnaise dressings, or mayonnaise products. 


Specific exemption is made of two products, the stiff puff- 
pastry shortening used by bakers and confectioners, and not 
in any way resembling butter, and the salads and mayonnaises, 
which contain much acid and high seasoning condiments so 
they in no way imitate or resemble butter. 

In mixing in brine, which is the key of this process, they 
must incorporate moisture; therefore we set up the standard 
that 1 per cent of moisture is the guide; because, in the inter- 
pretation of the pure food law, the decision in the Department 
of Agriculture as to what constitutes cooking fats, it sets up 
that same limit. If a fat has over 1 per cent of moisture, ac- 
cording to their statement to us, they hold it is an adulterated 
fat. Therefore we set this limit of 1 per cent of moisture in 
this bill, after the very best judgment of the chemists we could 
get from the Bureau of Internal Revenue, the Department of 
Agriculture, and others, that if there is, by incorporation, the 1 
per cent of moisture in this product, the ingredients have gone 
through these processes to make it other than cooking fat, then 
that constitutes the rule by which it shall be called oleo- 
margarine, 

In conclusion may I suggest 

Undoubtedly the proposed bill is in harmony with the de- 
clared policy and in conformity with party platform pledges. 

The Republican Party in its platforms of 1924 and 1928 de- 
clared : 


We recognize that agricultural activities are still struggling with ad- 
verse conditions that have brought deep distress. We pledge the party 
to take the necessary steps to bring back a balanced condition between 
agriculture, industry, and labor. 


The Democratic Party in its platform said: 


Agriculture must be as effectively aided. It pledges the united efforts 
of the legislative and executive branches of government, as far as may 
be controlled by the party, to the immediate enactment of such legisla- 
tion and to such other steps as ore necessary to place and maintain the 
purchasing power of farm products and the complete economic equality 
of agriculture with other industries. 


In view of the definite pledges made—not by one but by both 
parties“ to place agriculture on equality with others,“ a fair 
question— 

Can either party or its representatives in Congress square 
their action or vote with the solemn pledges? Can he look his 
farmer friend squarely in the eye and say to him, “ We regret it 
was found necessary to disregard—yes, to repudiate—our plat- 
form pledges to place you on a parity with others“? 

To justify action on the ground that, although butter is made 
out of butterfat, selling up to recently from 43 to 55 cents per 
pound, and if made into adulterated butter is taxed 10 cents 
per pound, it was decided that these substitutes, these so-called 
cooking compounds, composed largely of coconut oil produced 
outside of the continental limits of the United States, selling at 
10 cents per pound, shall be permitted to be manufactured and 
sold, untaxed, unsupervised, unregulated, or saying to the cot- 
ton growers and peanut growers, “Although cooking compounds 
colored and sold as oleo or butter, made largely out of coconut 
oil, produced outside of the continental limits of the United 
States, selling at 10 cents per pound, it was thought best to tax 
cottonseed oil and peanut oil entering into the products of 
oleo 10 cents per pound—the price of coconut oil—and to make 
it certain that the substitution and fraudulent sale of the sub- 
stitute cooking compounds shall be permitted tax free, unregu- 
lated and unsupervised, and that the oleo, composed of products 
off our farms, largely of cottonseed oil and peanut oil, shall be 
taxed 10 cents per pound, if colored, and, in addition, subject to 
a license tax ou the manufacturer of $600 and on the wholesaler 
$480 and retail dealer 848.“ 

It may be that the planter of cotton and peanuts and the 
dairy farmer, with his lantern in hand, 4 o'clock in the morning, 
starting his daily grind, may possibly not take kindly to the 
excuse offered. 

We are simply seeking to treat one just as we do the other. 
We believe this article should be brought under regulation, and 
that if one is taxed it is fair to tax the other in the same way 
and in the same amount, [Applanse.] 

I shall not detain you further, my friends. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired. The Clerk will 
read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That section 2 of the act entitled “An act defining 
butter, also imposing a trex upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, 
importation, and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 
1886, us amended, is amended to read as follows: 
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“Sec. 2. That for the purposes of this act certain manufactured sub- k 
stances, certain extracts, and certain mixtures and compounds, including 
such mixtures and compounds with butter, shall be known and desig- 
nated as oleomargarine, namely: All substances heretofore known as 
oleomargarine, olco, oleomargarine oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and 
neutral; all mixtures and compounds of oleomargarine, oleo, oleomar- 
garine oil, butterine, lardine, suine, and neutral; all lard extracts and 
tallow extracts; and all mixtures and compounds of tallow, beef fat, 
suet, lard, lard oil, fish oil or fish fat, vegetable oil, annatto, and other 
coloring matter, intestinal fat, and offal fat if (1) made in imitation 
or semblance of butter, or (2) calculated or intended to be sold as butter 
or for butter, or (3) churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, 
or other liquid, and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent or 
common salt. This section shall not apply to puff-pastry shortening not 
churned or emulsified in milk or cream, and having a melting point of 
118° F. or more, nor to any of the following containing condiments and 
spices: salad dressings, mayonnaise dressings, or mayonnaise products.” 


Mr. JONES of Texas, Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. LINTHICUM, 
and Mr. ALDRICH rose. 
Mr. JONES of Texas. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
quorum. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York makes 
the point of no quorum. The Chair will count. [After count- 
ing.] One hundred and ten Members are present, a quorum. 

The gentleman from Texas offers an amendment, which the 
Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Jones of Texas: Page 2, line 15, after 
the word “liquid,” insert “and colored in such a way as to have 
the appearance of butter of any shade of yellow.” 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, if the construction 
which these gentlemen have been trying to place on the new 
definition is correct, I do not see how they can have any objec- 
tion to this provision. 

The statement has been made here that cottonseed oil is not 
involved in these commodities. But this proposed amendment 
to the law does include cottonseed oil. If you enlarge this 
definition so as to include vegetable oil, vegetable oil includes 
cottonseed oil, and then if you include in the definition of oleo- 
margarine any commodity that is mixed in any form of liquid, 
or touches liquid in any form and contains more than 1 per 
cent moisture, I very much fear this would include a great 
many commodities that may hereafter be made of cottonseed 
oil and other vegetable oil and which have no semblance what- 
ever to butter. Every one who has taken the floor has said 
that this definition does not cover commodities in which no 
coloring matter whatever is used, but I fear the language would 
include many different commodities that may hereafter, through 
the genius of man, be found, and that would not compete with 
butter at all. Yet they would have to pay a tax of at least 
one-fourth of a cent a pound. 

I do not think the committee wants to do that. I do not think 
the dairymen want to do it. I have a high regard for Mr. 
Loomis and for Mr. Holman; they have been very generous, and 
I have supported most of their legislation. But this amendment 
which I offer simply declares what the language means, and 
what the chairman says it means. Why do you object to it? 
What conceivable objection can there be to it? It simply says 
that these products if they resemble butter of any shade of 
yellow, they shall be subject to the tax. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is that the amendment that the 
gentleman offered in the committee? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. No; it is a different amendment. I 
would like to have the chairman look at that amendment and 
others look at it. If your construction is correct, it can not do 
any harm. 

Mr. HAUGEN. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose, and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. HAwixx, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6) to amend 
the definition of oleomargarine and had come to no resolution 
thereon. 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 
Mr. Chairman, I make the point of no 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 
— 


WITHDRAWAL OF REMARKS FROM THE RECORD 


Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I was not on the 
floor this morning when the gentlemen from Georgia, Mr. CRISP 
and Mr. BRAND, addressed the House. Mr. Crisp was kind 
enough to inform me of his intended remarks. I was engaged, 
however, with other Members in preparing a minority report 
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I have been informed that the gentleman took exception to 
a portion of my remarks, which I quoted and which purported 
to be a resolution passed by some association of ministers. I 
believed it to be true. However, I certainly do not desire to 
offend the sensibilities of any of my colleagues, and in defer- 
ence to them I ask unanimous consent to remoye from the 
permanent Recorp that part of my speech which quotes the said 
alleged resolution on page 1386 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD 
of January the 10th, as indicated on the corrected page which 
I send jo the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Reserving the right to object, do I 
understand the gentleman from Wisconsin includes in his re- 
quest the expunging of the paragraph immediately preceding 
the resolution and the paragraph immediately following the 
resolution? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Reserving the right to object—and 
I shall not object—I want to say that at the conclusion of my 
address I filed a resolution to expunge from the Record not 
only the resolution referred to but the paragraph immediately 
preceding and the paragraph following the resolution which is 
now pending for consideration. I am gratified, however, that 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has voluntarily requested that 
the language covered by my resolution be expunged from the 
permanent RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I understand the 
gentleman from Wisconsin has asked to expunge the language 
from the Recorp, and the reason is that people who object do 
not want the words in the Recorp. As a matter of fact, the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] read the same resolution. 
I do not remember whether the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Branp] did, but it will still be in the Recorp even if the request 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin is granted. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, I made no motion at 
the time and did not know that the gentleman from Wisconsin 
was going to make any motion. 

Mr. SNELL. But the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] 
read the resolution into the Recorp, and the only thing I have 
in mind is that the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
will not accomplish anything if the unanimous consent is 
granted. It is in the Record once if not twice in another place. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I heard the speech of the 
gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp]. The burden of his speech 
was to disprove the authenticity of the alleged ministerial reso- 
Iution appearing in the speech of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. SCHAFER]. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] read 
affidavits from ministers to prove that no such resolution had 
ever been considered by the ministerial association; but before 
reading the affidavits the gentleman from Georgia did read the 
alleged resolution which ministers claim is spurious and was 
never considered by the ministerial association at all, but ap- 
peared first in a newspaper advertisement unsigned—nobody 
seemed to know where it came from—and to which the minis- 
terial association neyer paid any attention. 

So that resolution which the gentleman from Wisconsin now 
withdraws still appears or will appear in the Recorp to-morrow 
morning in the remarks-of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp}, and as the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] said, 
we do not get anywhere unless the Recorp is corrected wherever 
this resolution appears, and if it is withdrawn from the speech 
of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scharm] and also with- 
drawn from the speech of the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp], then the affidavits that the gentleman from Georgia read 
to disprove the resolution will be meaningless. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Speaker, my position is that I 
want the language objected to and which the gentleman requests 
to be taken from the Recorp to be taken from the permanent 
RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. Unless the resolution is withdrawn as read by 
the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] that will go into the 
permanent RECORD. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. But he did not have any resolution. 
He had the resolution which he objects to and which I objected to. 

Mr. SNELL, He read exactly the same resolution into the 
Recerp, as I understand it. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But this matter goes to the good faith of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. SCHAFER] who, when he 
finds that he is in error, asks to have it withdrawn. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not questioning that, but the question was 
raised that the resolution referred to is not a proper resolution 
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to go into the permanent Recorp of the House of Representa- 
tives. The only question I am raising now is, if it is with- 
drawn from Mr. Scars remarks it will still remain in the 
permanent RECORD in the remarks of Judge Crisp. 

Mr. TILSON. This all occurred this afternoon? 

Mr. SNELL. This took place this afternoon. 

Mr. TILSON. If it took place this afternoon, 
stricken from the temporary RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] read 
the resolution again which has been objected to, in his remarks 
this afternoon. My contention is that, by striking it out of 
Mr. SCHAFER’S remarks, you do not accomplish anything, be- 
cause it would still be in the permanent Recoxp, unless the 
gentleman from Georgia sees fit to take it out of his speech. 

Mr. TILSON. It can be eliminated from to-day’s RECORD 
before the Recorp is printed. 

Mr. SNELL. I agree to that; but no move is being made 
toward that to-day. 

Mr. TILSON. It can be done if we can find out what to do, 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The speech of the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. SCHAFER] in which the resolution first appeared 
was delivered two or three weeks ago. 

Mr. TILSON. And the gentleman from Wisconsin is asking 
to have that removed from the permanent Recorp, to which I 
understand there is no objection. So far as the proceedings 
are concerned that took place to-day, the gentleman from Geor- 
gia [Mr. Crisp] and the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Branp] 
can both eliminate the objectionable resolution and their re- 
marks before to-day’s RECORD is printed. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. If the resolution in the remarks of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin is withdrawn, then to make the 
Recorp consistent the entire speech of the gentleman from Geor- 
gia, Mr. Crisp, as well as the speech of the gentleman from 
Georgia, Mr. Branp, should be kept out of the Recorp, because 
the burden of those speeches was to disprove the resolution 
which the gentleman now asks to withdraw from his remarks 
so that it will not appear in the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Does not the gentleman think that at the 
proper time the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Crisp] will take 
care of the matter in the same way, so that the permanent 
Recorp will not include anything in reference to it? 

Mr. SNELL. I think it all ought to be done at the same 
time. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The original resolution in the remarks of 
the gentleman from Wisconsin has already appeared in the 
temporary RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. I think the proper time to raise this question 
is now, when the resolution is being withdrawn from the re- 
marks of the gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. GARNER.. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the gentleman from 
Georgia [Mr. Crisp] in the hall at present, and without his be- 
ing present I would not agree to strike his remarks from the 
RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. I would not want to ask that, either. 

Mr. TILSON. No one would ask it. 

Mr. GARNER. Of course if you want to bring it about in an 
amiable way, the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, and the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Branp, can withhold their re- 
marks in order to clear the Recorp of this purported resolution. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Since the gentleman from Wis- 
consin has requested that the language be stricken from his 
speech, I do not object to the suggestion that said language be 
left out of my speech. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I have been informed by another 
Member of the House that the gentleman from Georgia [Mr. 
Crisp] is agreeable to having stricken from his speech the ob- 
jectionable resolution referred te by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But the speech is all about that resolution. 

Mr. SNELL. I suggest that this go over until Monday, when 
Judge Crisp will be present and it can be disposed of then. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me make this suggestion. If the gentle- 
man from New York will agree to the unanimous-consent 
request of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] and we 
adjourn, then the gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Branp, and the 
gentleman from Georgia, Mr. Crisp, can arrange their remarks 
to suit themselves. Their desire is to have this objectionable 
resolution eliminated from the permanent RECORD. 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I want. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the two gentlemen from Georgia [Mr. Crisp and Mr. Branp] 
may have leave to revise their remarks so us to exclude the 
objectionable matter if they so desire. e 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin, 


it can be 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
for the purpose of propounding a parliamentary inquiry. The 
proceeding at this time is the request made by the gentleman 
from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER] to correct the permanent REC- 
orp by removing a certain part of his speech made some time 
ago. 

That is not expunging the Recorp, as I understand it. That 
is the point of my inquiry. That does not in any way disturb 
the precedents under the rules of this House as to the proper 
matter inserted in the Rroonb. Am I correct? 

The SPEAKER. Not in a matter of unanimous consent. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. As the language that I referred to 
in my resolution to expunge will be removed from the gentle- 
man’s speech, it is immaterial with me if the same language be 
eliminated from what I had to say upon the subject matter. 

The SPEAKER, That is the request? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is to withdraw it from the RECORD. 

The SPEAKER. The request is to withdraw it from the 
Record. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentlemen from Georgia [Mr. Crisp and Mr. Branp] be 
granted leave to revise their remarks to conform with the action 
taken. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. If we see fit to. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 

HOUSE AMENDMENTS TO H. R. 26, THE GEORGE WASHINGTON 
MEMORIAL PARKWAY BILL 

Mr, CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, in extending my remarks on 
the bill H. R. 26 I wish to include one or two extraneous 
matters, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks on the bill H. R. 26, and 
include a letter from the Governor of Virginia and the other 
matters referred to. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the action of the House Janu- 
ary 30 in passing II. R. 26 by the overwhelming vote of 199 to 
24 is greatly appreciated by all those who are working so 
earnestly for the preservation of the natural scenic beauties of 
the National Capital and its environs. We are particularly ap- 
preciative that the unrivaled beauty of Great Falls and the 
unique scenic interest of the gorge of the Potomac so near at 
hand seem certain of preservation through enactment of H. R. 
26 into law. The amendments adopted by the House are of 
importance, but generally speaking, are not destructive of the 
purposes of the bill. j 

Of particular interest is the Dempsey amendment, as follows : 


Provided, That the acquisition of any land in the Potomac River 
Valley for park purposes shall not debar or limit or abridge its use for 
such works as Congress may in the future authorize for the improvement 
and the extension of navigation, including the connecting of the upper 


Potomac River with the Ohio River, or for food control or Irrigation or | 


drainage, or for the development of hydroelectric power. 


As I stated at the time this amendment was under considera- 
tion, I consulted those in whose judgment I have great confi- 
dence and was advised that the adoption of the Dempsey 
amendment did not alter in any way the effect of the bill; that 
ft did not declare any priority for power and navigation, to 
which, of course, I could not have agreed. It does make it 
clear that Congress shall have power in the future to determine 
what power or navigation development shall be permitted, if 
any. As stated in the resolution of the National Capital Park 
and Planning Commission, adopted December 15, 1928, which 
urged immediate acquisition of the lands at Great Falls for park 
purposes, it leaves— j 
it open for Congress at any future time to authorize the development of 
the river, flood control, and power potentialities of the area should such 
development become of great importance and be justified in the public 
interest. 


As a matter of fact, I am entirely confident that when once 
this parkway is established hundreds will visit the area and 
enjoy it and appreciate it where one goes now, and I can not 
conceive that any Congress will ever permit any commercial 
development to take place in the gorge of the Potomac that will 
materially obliterate its present natural beauties. 

The Schafer-LaGuardia bridge amendments specifically in- 
clude “a free bridge across the Potomac at or near Great Falls" 
as a part of the George Washington Memorial Parkway, and 
also provide “that no private toll bridge shall be built within 
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the confines of the George Washington Memorial Parkway.” 
These amendments are desirable, making definite provision for 
a very necessary bridge at Great Falls as a part of the parkway 
project and insuring that such a bridge shall not be a toll 
bridge. While Congress has heretofore by special act authorized 
the permit for the construction of a privately owned toll bridge 
at this point, there is, of course, no guarantee that such toll 
bridge will be constructed within the time limit. In fact, the 
time for its construction has already been extended once. 
Under H. R. 26, as it now stands, if the bridge is not built by 
the private company within the present time limit of their per- 
mit, there remains definite provision in the parkway law for the 
building of the bridge. If the privately owned bridge is con- 
structed within the time limit of their permit and before the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway comes into existence, 
the way is open for us to take over such bridge and make it a 
free bridge. Such private toll bridge, if not built before the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway comes into existence, 
can not be built at all. 

I would have been very sorry to see the first Schafer amend- 
ment, providing for repeal of the private bridge act go into the 
bill, repealing the right granted that company without any 
hearing. Such repeal would not have been proper as a part of 
H. R. 26. The Schafer-LaGuardia amendments which did be- 
come part of the bill properly care for this situation. As the 
bill now stands, while construction of a free bridge at or near 
Great Falls is specifically authorized as a part of the George 
Washington Memorial Parkway, cooperation by the States 
affected or by subdivisions thereof in financing such construc- 
tion is not provided for, and so far as H. R. 26 is concerned, 
the bridge would be chargeable entirely to the Federal Treasury. 
The proviso in the bill requiring cooperation in the acquisition 
of lands and construction of highways was not amended to in- 
clude and does not include the bridge. 

Of course, the Government would not think of erecting a bridge 
at Great Falls until the acquisition of the lands necessary for 
the parkway is assured. The expense of that program is con- 
siderable, and if Maryland and Virginia or interested persons 
give us such cooperation as to make it possible to bring the 
parkway into being, I would advocate construction of the bridge 
at Great Falls without contribution by those States. Further, 
any productive expense which has been incurred by the private 
company in engineering studies, preparation of plans, and so 
forth, might be reimbursed in that event by the Federal Govern- 
ment to the extent that such studies and plans should prove of 
use in our project. 

In the Senate the bill has been referred to the Senate Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia, of which Senator Caren is 
chairman, and Senator Carr will have charge of the handling 
of the bill in the Senate, the companion bill of H. R. 26 having 
been introduced by him in the last session of Congress and again 
in this. I am assured that hearings will be had upon the bill 
us early as possible in the Senate, and I am much encouraged at 
the prospects for favorable action in the committee and in the 
Senate. 

The wonderful possibilities of the George Washington memo- 
rial parkway were eloquently emphasized by the dean of this 
House, the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] when, at the 
close of the debate on H. R. 26, he said: 


One of the most instructive, beautiful drives in the world, when these 
contemplated improvements have all been perfected, will be the drive 
from the Capitol, through the Mall, past the great Monument to Wash- 
ington, past the Memorial to Lincoln, up the river to the Falls, across 
that bridge and down on the other side, past Arlington, to Mount Ver- 
non. More than any other road in all the world it will teach patriotism 
and thrill the hearts of lovers of liberty. 


I quote the following extract from the leading editorial of the 
Washington Star of yesterday, January 31: 


THE CRAMTON BILL PASSES 


In passing the Cramton park bill yesterday the House approved a 
sensible compromise on the question of future power or navigation de- 
velopment of the Potomac. While authorizing the purchase of land 
along the Potomac, around and below Great Falls, for park purposes, 
Congress reserves the right at some future time to permit the use of 
land and river for other purposes. 

That is sensible enough. No one can foresee accurately what will 
be the demand for power development along the Potomac in the next 
50 years, or of what importance the Potomac will assume in a network 
of inland waterways. On the other hand, the need for acquisition of 
this territory for park purposes is at the moment pressing. Its pur- 
chase specifically for park development prevents action on the part of 
commercial interests that might mean Irretrievable loss of the Potomac 
Gorge to the people in whose keeping it should be. The Cramton bill, 
as amended, vests the right of priority in land purchase in the bands 
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of the Park and Planning Commission, and the commission will continue 
to have that right until the burden of proof, as Representative BANEK- 
HEAD, of Alabama, said yesterday in debate, is met from some other 
source to set it aside. 

As for the pressing need to buy the land now, Representative DAL- 
LINGER explained during debate that Not only is it going to cost us 
more if we delay the passage of this bill but it is going to be impossible 
to preserve the beauties of the Potomac Valley. You gentlemen who 
are familiar with the National Capital park situation know that right 
here in the city of Washington, because of the delay on the part of 
Congress, Rock Creek Park has been continually encroached upon by 
residential development, which not only has impaired forever the beauty 
of that park but has constantly diminished the flow of the creck itself. 
One of the purposes of this bill is to prevent further diminution of the 
flow of Rock Creek and further encroachment by private interests and 
thus to preserve the beauties of the Potomac Valley.” 

May the Senate take a similar attitude toward the legislation and 
promptly pass it. 


The passage of the bill by the House is also warmly com- 
mended by the New York Times in an editorial from which I 
quote in part: 


As to the particular area with which the Cramton bill is concerned, 
we have the most authoritative testimony: ‘‘No European city has so 
noble a cataract as the Great Falls of the Potomac,” James Bryce once 
wrote. He took it for granted that this “ magnificent piece of scenery” 
would be forever preserved. Perhaps he reckoned without the power 
interests. They have long had their eye on this fine site for a hydro- 
electric plant. If the falls were not so near to Washington, opposition 
to the development of electric energy there might not have been so 
determined. Fortunately, the area came under the jealous guardianship 
of the National Capital Park and Planning Commission, composed of 
men of the caliber of Frederic A. Delano, Frederick Law Olmsted, Maj. 
Gen. Edgar Jadwin, of the Engineers; Milton B. Medary, jr., of the Insti- 
tute of Architects; and the late Stephen T. Mather, Director of the Na- 
tional Park Service. They were in a position to speak with exceptional 
authority. With a single dissenting voice—that of General Jadwin— 
they concluded that the entire area should be developed for park pur- 
poses, leaving it open for Congress at any time in the future to authorize 
whatever navigation, flood control, or power projects it thought necessary. 

This is precisely the purpose of the Cramton bill, providing for the 
George Washington Memorial Parkway, and advancing $23,000,000 for 
the purchase of land for park, parkway, and playground purposes inside 
and outside the District of Columbia. If the Senate passes the bill, the 
money will be available not a minute too soon. Already the palisades 
of the Potomac are threatened with defacement. Along the river valley 
are a number of historic sites, areas of botanic or geologic interest, and 
bird haunts. “It is a region of crags and cataracts, rock cliffs sur- 
mounted by towering trees, wild valleys with water falls and runs, 
a roaring river and quiet pools, rapids, and great rocks "—all culminat- 
ing in the magnificence of the Great Falls. With ample funds at its 
disposal, the commission will have an unparalleled opportunity to per- 
fect the setting for the realization of L’Enfant’s dream. 


The Washington Times can not contemplate with equanimity 
any adverse private interest in this great scenic area, expressing 
its views in an editorial headed “ Power Trust Still Has Chance 
at Great Falls—Senate Will Probably Kill That Chance,’ from 
which I quote: 


Some Army engineers and others believe that there can be both 
power and beautification developments without conflict. This doesn’t 
seem possible if the Government carries on beautification and private 
capital does the power part. 

There is bound to be serious conflict under these circumstances, 
There is certain to be long litigation at some stage or other. 

The only safe, wise thing is for the Government to be the sole master 
at and around the falls and in the gorge. ‘Then there can not be legal 
or other conflict. 

No commercial concern must ever be allowed to own rights in this 
“ picturesque and historical” section so close to the National Capital, 
and it is pretty safe to predict that Congress will not withdraw its 
inhibition to the Federal Power Commission against granting develop- 
ment permits there, 


The following resolution was unanimously adopted at the con- 
vention of the American Institute of Park Executives and 
American Park Society at Miami, Fla., November 21, 1929: 


Whereas there is pending in the Congress of the United States 
House Resolution 26, by Mr. Cramton, of Michigan, providing for 
appropriation of funds to match other funds when and if the same 
shall have been provided by other governmental agencies or individuals 
for the purchase of lands essential to acquire and conserve the Great 
Falls of the Potomac River; and 

Whereas the Great Falls of the Potomac River is a scenic wonder 
of considerable magnitude and unique and rare in the eastern section 
of our land, and its preservation is particularly fitting in connection 
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with the Potomac Parkway development adjacent to the Nation's Capl- 
tol: Now, therefore be it 

Resolved by the American Institute of Park reoutibes and tha 
American Park Society, That we urge upon the Congress of the United 
States the passage of this legislation, and that we express to Repre- 
senative CRAMTON, of Michigan, our commendation for his efforts in 
this matter, and that a copy of this resolution be sent to him. 


At the regular meeting of the American Institute of Architects, 
Brooklyn Chapter, held January 27, 1930, the following resolution was 
unanimously adopted: 

“Whereas the dignity and grandeur of our National Capitol requires 
a setting of parks and playgrounds of corresponding importance; and 

“Whereas the scenic beauty of the Great Falls and the borders of 
the Potomac lend themselves to such a setting; and 

“Whereas delay in acquiring such beauty spots leads to destruction 
of scenic beauties and would further involve ultimate purchase only at 
greatly increased cost; Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That this Brooklyn Chapter, American Institute of Archi- 
tects, urge the New York legislative Representatives to support imme- 
diate passage of the Cramton bill (H. R. 26) for Government acquisition 
of such property, as a measure affecting our national pride and the 
inheritance of posterity.” 


Your bill provides for a great project, for which the people of this 
country will be eyerlastingly grateful if Congress acts favorably upon 
provisions for the Treasury advances to purchase inner and outer park 
systems, including Great Falls and the George Washington Memorial 
Parkway. 

Very sincerely yours, 
H. Marte Drnurrr, 
Secretary Civic Club of Allegheny County. 


Miss Violet Bacon Foster, of Washington, warns us of the 
fate of the once beautiful Trenton Falls of New York State, 
now made desolate by power development: 


1819 G STREET, Washington. 

My DEAR Mr. Cramton: Did you ever hear of the (once) beautiful 
Trenton Falls of the West Canada Creek in Oneida County, N. Y.? 
Years ago they were considered one of the most beautiful spots in 
America—six falls with a descent of over 600 feet—and it was here the 
celebrated Salamagund! Club (of artists) of New York City made its 
summer headquarters. I saw these falls as a little girl. Several years 
later, on my return east from Texas, I revisited this place and found— 
desolation. The Power Trust had diverted all the water to provide 
electricity for Utica, Little Falis, Schenectady, and all the rest of that 
part of the State. 

See if you can get the Representative from that district to tell you 
something about the beauty of the old Trenton Falls and the history of 
the famous Moore’s Hotel, with its walls covered with paintings of the 
falls by the most celebrated artists of the country. 

This is a striking example of what the Power Trust does to our 
beauty spots. f 

Most sincerely yours, 


(Miss) VioLer BACON FOSTER. 


An engineer's judgment on the engineering views expressed as 
to power development and creation of artificial lakes is found in 
the following from Mr. Carroll Beale, of the engineering firm 
of Meigs, Long & Beale, of Philadelphia and Washington, who 
comments also on possible dangers from creation of great reser- 
voirs above the Capital: 


Why sacrifice Great Falls for a hydroelectric development unless the 
people of the District of Columbia can benefit by the reduction in the 
price of electric current? Colonel Kellar, in open debate with Col. 
U. S. Grant at All Souls Church, stated that there would be no reduction 
in current rate and that the people of Washington would not benefit 
in any way by the proposed development. Colonel Kellar is lobbyist for 
the power interests seeking to develop Great Falls. 

Under the Tyler plan of development ft was estimated that current 
could be produced by a hydroelectric plant for a fraction of a cent less 
than the charges of the Potomac Electric Power Co. at the time the 
Tyler report was written. Since that time the power company has 
reduced its rates to the estimated cost of production under the Tyler 
plan. 

It is inconceivable that the United States engineers would indorse a 
project contemplating a dam impounding millions of tons of water 200 
feet above the Capital of the Nation knowing that the destruction of 
the dam meant the destruction of the city of Washington. To make 
matters worse they recommend a roadway on the crest of the dam. A 
dam of this nature could readily be destroyed in three or more ways. 
High explosives could be thrown at any point in the river above the 
dam and float downstream, exploding at the dam; high explosives couid 
be dropped by an alien enemy from aircraft; or a truckload of high 
explosives could be exploded on the roadway on the dam’s crest. The 
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people of Washington would be constantly menaced by a wall of water 
200 feet high, the release of which would mean their utter destruction. 

The proponents of the dam constantly refer to the beautiful lake 
that would be formed by the construction of a dam. Consider this lake 
during the dry months of the year when the water is low. There would 
be mud banks 20 to 30 feet high on both sides of the river, which, with 
the usual accompaniment of mud banks, such as tin cans, dead dogs 
and cats, would make unsightly an otherwise beautiful stream. 


PHILIPPINE 


Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that I be permitted to read two paragraphs from Sen- 
ator BiIncHAM’s Speech which I quoted yesterday. When I got 
through with my speech yesterday a colloquy took place. I 
desire to read that colloquy. It seems that the gentleman from 
the Philippine Islands [Mr. Osas] took exception to one state- 
ment, and the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] also. I 
think it is fair to read the whole statement, so that the whole 
matter may be before the House, and there will be no mistake 
nbont it. I am quite certain that Senator BriyeHam would 
desire it be done, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin 
statement; 


INDEPENDENCE 


This is Senator BincHAMm’s 


A NEW PHILIPPINE POLICY 


In the Philippines we have got to change our policy, The new genera- 
tion is being taught to hate us. Within the last two or three years 
achoolbooks have been issued which contain insidious propaganda, teach- 
ing anti-Americanism, In the six readers used in the elementary schools, 
adopted within the last two or three years, you will find the national 
hymns of other countries, the Marseillaise, the Philippine national an- 
them, but you will not find the Star-Spangled Banner. The freshman 
cinss in the Manila High School was asked, “ What ts the American 
national air?" And not one of them knew. They were asked, “ What 
has America done for the Philippines?” and the only answer they were 
able to give was, “You have conquered us.“ On the walls of the 
schoolrooma in the elementary schools occupled entirely by Philippine 
teachers to-day, in the English classes sentences like this have been put 
on the board for them to copy: We must not permit these foreigners 
to exploit our natural resources,“ “My country is under the yoke,” 
“I wept bitter tears because my country was ensiaved.” 

What are we going to do about it? It seems to me we have been 
making a mistake in holding up before the Filipinos the goal of inde- 
pendence as being the highest thing toward which they could strive. 
“As soon us you are good,” we say, “you can have independence.” 
Tell a child that as soon as be is good he can have a nice, ripe, red, 
juicy apple and he will reply, “ But I am good now.” It seems to me 
that America has made a mistake in attempting to Americanize the 
Philippines and make good American citizens out of them. When I said 
that to some of the newspaper men in Manila and it was printed in the 
papers, I received a storm of abuse, In some of the language papers 
I was called names quite unpleasant to mention, and told that I was 
osking them to raise up a crop of hypocrites and traitors, They take 
their nationalism very seriously, partly because they belleve it means 
social equality, and partly because they belleve it means economic 
freedom, but largely because they have not as yet been taught the 
blessings of American citizenship, and that the greatest thing to look 
forward to in the world would be to be American citizens. 


Mr. Speaker, I ask permission to insert the colloquy that I 
referred to. 

The SPEAKER. 

There was no objection. 

Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin. 
follows: 


Is there objection? 


The colloquy referred to is as 


Mr, Osas, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr, Newson of Wisconsin, Yes. 

Mr. Ostas. I understand the gentleman to quote from a certain decla- 
ration of a Senator to the effect that the new generation Is being taught 
to hate Americans, Does that refer to the Filipinos? 

Mr. Neuson of Wisconsin. Yes; the Filipinos. 

Mr. Ostas. Will the gentleman yield for a statement? 

Mr. Nuetson of Wisconsin. Les. 

Mr. Osis. I would like to enter an gmphatic denial of that. 
Statement is certainly not based on the facts. 

Mr. Dyer. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will permit, I can say in 
corroboration of it, from my study and visit In the Philippine Islands 
many times, that I have never seen any evidence of any teaching by the 
Filipino people of hatred for the American Government or the American 
people, but always the opposite, 

Mr. Newson of Wisconsin. I quoted what I referred to from page 13 
of the printed speech of the Senator under the heading “A New Philip- 
pine Polley.” 


Such a 
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Mr. Ostas. Mr. Speaker, permit me to say further that I make that 
denial as a man who has been actively connected with the government 
educational system for about 12 years and as president of the National 
University for about 8 years, and, based on my educational experience of 
20 years, I can say that it can not be true that a new generation in the 
Philippine Islands is being taught to hate the people of the United 
Stutes, The contrary is the truth. [Applause.] 


Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from the Philippine Islands? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker, I enter my emphatic denial to the 
charge, the very serious charge, that Filipinos are being taught 
to hate the United States. 

I wish to confine myself at this time to the charge that our 
schoolbooks teach anti-Americanism. I am happy to have here 
with me documentary evidence that refutes the indictment. I 
happen to be the author of the books alluded to in the article 
just quoted. 

We are charged with not teaching the Star-Spangled Ban- 
ner, This is not so. It is found on pages 204 and 205 of this 
book [showing], the Progressive Music Series, book 3, Philip- 
pine edition. On page 206 we have the hymn America. I 
wish also to say to the Members of this body that in the Osias 
Philippine Readers, book 5, we have the hymn America on page 22. 

In book 4, Osias Philippine Readers, we have a selection on 
the The Boy George Washington, That is on pages 97 to 
101. In the same book we have a lesson inculcating patriotism, 
on page 103, teaching the pupils to salute the two flags. I call 
your attention [showing the illustration] to the fact that the 
American flag is over the Filipino flag, in accordance with our 
law. This is followed by a selection on Saluting the Flag, 
by Edward Everett Hale. 

Mr, Speaker, one more piece of evidence is contained in book 
6, pages 193 and 194, of the Osias Philippine Readers. Here 
you see the American flag waving proudly. It is preceded by a 
letter of Thomas Jefferson and followed by a selection on the 
American National Flag, by Charles Sumner. Numerous other 
instances could be cited in other books. Yet we are accused of 
teaching our youth to hate the American flag! 

Mr. Speaker, I resent this groundless charge against the Phil- 
ippine people. It is unjust to the American companies who have 
published practically all the textbooks used in our schools, It 
is unfair to the American secretary of public instruction and 
the American director of education. The hymns America and 
the Star-Spangled Banner are as well known to the students 
of the Philippine Islands as the students of the United States. 
There in those distant isles your Stars and Stripes is respected. 
The American flag is honored and admired. And yet you are 
being told that “the new generation is being taught to hate 
America.” The fact is we have deep-seated respect and great 
regard for the American flag. My people have faith and confi- 
dence in the people and Government of the United States who 
promised us our cherished independence. 

Mr. Speaker, I ask you, where do you find a nation that has 
voluntarily given up its language and enthusiastically adopted 
the language of the Nation that rules it in its schools? Such is 
the case of the Philippines. We accepted the English language 
as the langnage of instruction in our schools, both public and 
private. We did so because we were told that that language 
is the language of freedom and democracy, In the English 
language we found three words that to us are priceless. In 
the Spanish language we learned two precious words, “ liber- 
tad” and “independencia,” but in the English language we 
found three words expressive of a great idea, a great ideal, and 
a great principle—the idea of liberty, the ideal of freedom, and 
the principle of independence. We accepted English as the lan- 
guage of our public and private schools because it contained 
these wonderful words, the trinity of the most precious words 
in the vocabulary of human language. [Applause.] 

ADDRESS OF HON, ROBERT CROSSER 


Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing an address recently 
delivered on the radio by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
Crosser] on the life of Robert Burns. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
an address delivered on the radio by the gentleman from Ohio 
[Mr. Crosser]. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HOGG. Mr. Speaker, pursuant to the permission granted 
me by the House, I am inserting in the Recorp an address 
delivered on the radio by the gentleman from Ohio [Mr. 
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Crosser] in honor of anniversary of the birth of Robert Burns. 
Mr. Crosser was born in Scotland. His grandfather was David 
Hogg. 

The address is as follows: 

ROBERT BURNS 

To-day, in every part of the world the anniversary of the birth of 
Robert Burns Is being celebrated. Men everywhere are paying tribute to 
the true manhood and brilliant mind of the ploughman poet, and so we 
here have assembled this evening to review briefly the life of Scotland's 
poet, or, perhaps I should say: “ Mankind’s poet.“ 

So much has been said about the humble circumstances and hard con- 
ditions under which Burns was born that it must be known almost 
universally. I shall content myself, therefore, by saying merely that 
Robert Burns was born in an auld clay biggin near Alloway, Scotland, 
on the 25th day of January, 1759. 

From the time he began to toddle until he became the victim of the 
Grim Reaper his life was one of toll and struggle. The whole world 
loves Burns, and because they love him his admirers almost universally 
lament the suffering, the trials, and tribulations which were his lot, It 
is but human to experience keen sympathy for those in distress. Who 
can say, however, that the hardships which constantly oppressed him 
did not serve to clear his vision and arouse his soul to the expression 
of his noble and sublime thoughts? Did hot, perhaps, the intense suffer- 
ing from injustice cause him to realize that the existing human scheme 
of things was not in accord with divine harmony and God's will, which 
is, after all, the only true, the only real law? Yes; we find the answer 
to our question In Burns's own words: 

“Tf I'm designed your lordling’s slave 

By nature's law design’d— 

Why was an independent wish 
E'er planted in my mind? 

If not, why am I subject to 
His cruelty, or scorn? 

And why has man the will and pow'r 
To make his fellow mourn?” 

The clearer became Burns's realization that the human so-called order 
is false, contrary to the Creator's plans and opposed to divine law, the 
more sublimely did he plead for righteousness and justice and the more 
vehemently did he denounce the wrong. He stormed the very gates of 
oppression and hurled the thunderbolts of truth against the citadel of 
injustice until the creatures of selfishness everywhere cowered in their 
tracks and made way for brotherhood, 

Yes; I say without hesitation that the clear thought and living words 
of Burns have done more to establish justice and democracy than all of 
the tinseled warriors and crafty statesmen of modern times. 

It has been said that the poor and lowly are more generous and 
self-sacrificing than the rich and powerful, and I am sure that this is 
true. Only he who has been in want can fully know the distress of 
another who is in poverty, Only he who has suffered physical pain or 
whose finer feelings have been wounded by shafts of envy or bespat- 
tered with malice spurted from the calloused breast; only such a one 
can truly feel the pain of others when they are the vietims of man’s 
inhumanity. 

Burns had suffered intensely and therefore keenly felt the pain of 
others, aye, felt not only the anguish of other men but if any sentient 
being were disturbed his heart o’erflowed to it. No wonder then that 
we hear him commisserating the field mouse as Wee, sleekit, cowrin, 
tim'rous beastie,” or speaking with like feeling to the daisy as “ Wee, 
modest, erimson-tipp'd flow'r.“ And so, too, the wounded hare and 
every other being in distress aroused his sympathy, 

The superiority of Burns's works as compared with that of almost 
all other poets has long been the subject of discussion by thinkers and 
critics. The explanation, it seems to me, is clear, The work of most 
poets is like a picture, painted with wonderful skill and technique, but 
still only a word picture. Or I might liken the work of the majority 
of poets to a glass which the author holds to the eye of the reader to 
enable him to see what the author dimly sees in the distance. The 
person looking through the glass does, of course, behold a beautiful 
scene. In the case of Burns, on the other hand, he gives us in his 
works not a picture of life but life itself. To Burns all mankind were 
on the one great and only spiritual circuit and he simply closed the 
switch and then instantly everyone lived the truth and thrilled with 
universal love, as did Burns himself, This is the secret of Burns's 
power. His poems and songs were living thoughts which came stream- 
ing from the center of life as come the warm rays from the sun. 

He was the fearless champion of the rights of man and always the 
foe of oppression, 

Emerson, America’s great philosopher and poet, on Burns's birthday 
anniversay in 1859, said: 

The Confession of Augsburg, the Declaration of Independence, the 
French Rights of Man, and the Marsellaise are not more weighty docu- 
ments in the history of freedom than the songs of Burns.” 

In closing, let me say that in the life of Robert Burns we have an 
outstanding illustration of the fact that true worth will live forever, 
although its possessor was without material wealth, 
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ACCIDENTS IN COAL MINES 


Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp on the effort to 
preyent accidents in coal mines by the Bureau of Mines. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from West Virginia asks 
unanimous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the 
effort to prevent accidents in coal mines by the Bureau of 
Mines, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SHOTT of West Virginia. Mr. Speaker, in all the 
long list of items making up the billions of dollars appropriated 
by Congress for the various activities of our Government, it 
may be that all are necessary, all may be worthy, but some are 
more appealing to those who love their fellow men, and among 
these, standing high in human interest, is the appropriation 
for the Bureau of Mines destined for the purpose of research 
and investigation, mine rescue, first aid, and the teaching of 
mine-safety activities looking to the reduction of accidents and 
loss of life in the mining industry. 

In the 20 years ending with 1928 the latest complete figures 
available show that 48,745 men have been killed in the coal 
mines of this country. No statistics of the nonfatal accidents 
have been kept, but it is estimated that there were from 40 to 50 
men injured for every 1 killed—these disabled for more than the 
remainder of the day of the accident, the average period of dis- 
ability being 14 days. In the 20 years I have referred to, the 
total coal production has been 11,366,773,402 tons, so it will be 
seen that one life was lost for every 233,046 tons produced, to 
say nothing of the time lost and the suffering endured by the 
2,000,000 men affected by nonfatal injuries. It may be true that 
accidents in mines are inevitable, but those engaged in the in- 
dustry haye entered upon a campaign to minimize accidents, 
and the need of such determined effort is outstanding and 
pressing, for during the year 1928 there were employed in the 
coal mines of this country a total of 682,851 men. These men 
produced 576,098,039 tons of coal, the deaths by accidents 
amounting to 2,176, and the nonfatal accidents reaching an 
estimated total of 87,000, which means that one man was killed 
for every 264,748 tons produced. 

There are in the United States 3,189,381,368,000 tons of un- 
mined coal, Four men, on an average, are killed for every 
million tons of coal produced, so you can readily judge the 
possibilities that are offered in the fleld of research and in- 
vestigation to the end that this great toll of human life may 
be decreased and finally stopped. The cooperation of mine 
owners and miners has been secured and safety clubs are being 
organized among the men. State legislatures are adopting 
laws governing equipment and practices in coal mines and some 
States are not only prosecuting the effort on their own account 
and cooperating with the Bureau of Mines but contributing to 
the bureau’s activities in investigation and funds, 

All of these efforts and the aroused interest of mine owners 
and miners, with the ever-enlarging program of the Bureau 
of Mines and the success of their experiments, lends the hope 
that the time is coming when the dangers to life and limb in 
the coal-mining industry will be overcome, 

In the State of West Virginia the safety movement has made 
great progress, State laws and a system of State inspection, 
together with the hearty cooperation of the mine owners who 
have spent millions of dollars for equipment and safety appli- 
ances, and the education of the miners and laborers in and 
about the mines, the organization of about 500 safety clubs, 
have all contributed to improvement. While the death rate for 
all the mines of the country for a period of 20 years shows 
one fatality for 233,000 tons, and all the mines in 1928 showed 
a fatality for every 264,748 tons; West Virginia in 1928 showed 
a fatality for 281,824 tons—a good record in comparison with 
the country. In 1918 there was one fatality in West Virginia 
mines for every 224,668 tons. The average of nonfatal ac- 
cidents in West Virginia for the year 1928, according to data 
furnished by the State mine department, was about 10 to each 
fatality, the exact figures being, fatalities, 475; nonfatal ac- 
cidents, 4,560. 

There is a group of mines in my district where the first 
safety movement in West Virginia was started 26 years ago— 
that is, the first organized and intensive effort was made at 
these mines. After years of persistent effort and the educa- 
tion of the men to safety habits, several of this group of mines 
gained a perfect no-fatality record. This group of mines is 
owned by the United States Coal & Coke Co., a subsidiary of 
the United States Steel Co., and is under the management of 
Col. Edward O'Toole. The “Sentinels of Safety,” a trophy 
awarded each year by the Explosive Engineer, a nationally 
known magazine, has been held continuously by one of the 
group of mines located at Gary, W. Va. This trophy was 


1930 


awarded in 1925 and 1926 to mine No. 6, in 1927 to mine No. 2, 
in 1928 to mine No. 4. 

The winner for 1929 has not yet been announced. The men 
at these no-casualty mines are organized; they meet and discuss 
safety measures and problems, and have been aroused to the 
necessity of being thoroughly posted as to dangerous practices, 
trained to be careful, to observe the rules and regulations of 
the company, obey the State laws and the instructions of the 
foreman. This is not a new story. The record of this achieve- 
ment has been printed in mining journals in America and 
abroad. 

Nearly one-half of the casualties in mines result from falls 
of roof and coal, as was pointed out in the hearings before the 
committee, Experiments haye been made by the Bureau of 
Mines in southern West Virginia, and the number of deaths 
from this cause considerably reduced. It is a reduction in this 
class of accidents that the most effective results can be accom- 
plished, I call attention to the statement of Mr. Scott Turner, 
the Director of the Bureau of Mines, who said before the com- 
mittee on December 13, 1929: 

We started an intensive campaign in one mining district of West 
Virginia, and in two months’ time, with the help of the State, we cut 
the number of deaths from falls of roof and coal in half, showing what 
can be dono by concentrated effort. Of course, with the men we have, 
we can not keep up such an intensive campaign at any one point 
for very long, because our men must spread very thinly over a wide 
area. 


The results in the Gary mines, to which the “ Sentinels of 
Safety" were awarded, and the success of the intensive two 
months’ campaign mentioned by the director of the bureau as 
quoted, demonstrate that there is hope for a great reduction in 
coal-mine accidents. 

Some progress has been made, and is being made, in the 
prevention of mine explosions, but they are mysterious occur- 
rences, difficult, and in many cases impossible to prevent. Falls 
of roof and coal, and other accidents, caused by electricity, 
machinery, systems of haulage, explosives, and the like, offer the 
greatest opportunity for prevention, and efforts in this direction 
should be encouraged by liberal appropriation. Not only are 


the miners, from among whose numbers the killed and injured 
come, and the mine owners, who must pay increased insurance, 


workmen’s compensation costs, and property damages and losses 
from the interrupted production, interested, but the Nation 
should be intensely interested, for it loses by the lives snuffed 
out thousands of years of productivity in man power; loses in 
caring for unnumbered dependents. Casualties are irreparable 
to the workers and a tragic waste to industry. 3 

In all time man’s highest conception of righteousness has been 
his efforts to save from injury and death his fellow man. 

SENATE ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled joint 
resolution of the Senate of the following title: 

S. J. Res. 7. Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and 
enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast 
Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

OLEOMARGARINE 

Mr. HAUGEN, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
all Members may have five days within which to extend their 
remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 6, to amend the act 
imposing a tax on oleomargarine, and so forth. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Iowa asks 
unanimous consent that all Members may have five legislative 
days within which to extend their remarks in the Recorp on 
the bill H. R. 6. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma. Mr, Speaker and Members of the 
House, the pending bill would include compounds made in 
semblance of butter within the regulatory provisions of the act 
of 1886 regulating oleomargarine. The wisdom of the policy 
to protect the pure products of the dairy industry and the con- 
sumers from their substitutes bas been fully vindicated by the 
results obtained under the operations of the law. By that act 
each manufacturer of oleomargarine is compelled to pay an 
annual tax of $600, the wholesaler a tax of $480 per year, and 
the retailer a tax of $48 per year, In addition to the pay- 
ment of such taxes, the law requires the manufacturer to pay 
a tax of 10 cents per pound of artificially colored oleomargarine 
and a tax of one-fourth of a cent per pound upon the uncolored. 
These taxes are levied to defray the administration costs of 
inspection and close regulation by the Government in the inter- 
ests of the public health. 
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Last year there were manufactured and sold in this country 
16,000,000 pounds of artificially colored oleomargarine and 299,- 
000,000 pounds of uncolored. The legitimate standing of these 
products is recognized when properly labeled, stamped, in- 
spected, and regulated; and during recent years the manufac- 
ture and sale of cooking compounds, which are equally sub- 
stitutes for butter as oleomargarine, has rapidly developed. 
They are being manufactured and sold in many trade terri- 
tories as butter. They are manufactured and colored and 
placed in packages for the express purpose of being sold in 
semblance of butter. 

The courts have held that the Agricultural Department is 
without authority to regulate or control such products. It is 
the object and purpose of the pending bill to give the depart- 
ment such authority. At the present time the manufacture and 
sale of such compounds are without any regulation, They ad- 
vertise their products in many instances as butter. The follow- 
ing, taken from various newspapers, are instances of such 
advertising: 

Nu-ine, better than butter—1 pound free with each pound pur- 
chased. Pound, 29 cents. 

Nu-ine, the new nut butter. 
35 cents. 

Elgin butter, pound, 47 cents. 

Wedgewood butter, pound, 54 cents. 

Nu-ine—already colored. Pound, 25 cents, 


Here is one appearing in the Kansas City Star: 


Nu-ine (used in place of butter). Pound, 30 cents. 
Nu-ine butter. Pound, 35 cents. 


Here is one appearing in the Daily Oklahoman, Oklahoma City, 
Okla. : 

First carload ever shipped to this city. Nu-ine, a new product. It 
was only a few months ago that the Harris Meat & Produce Co. intro- 
duced this new product that is ideal to use on bread, to the Oklahoma 
City housewives through the grocery stores. To-day it is recognized 
in many of the homes; it is golden colored, desirable taste, food value, 
and low price, winning friends everywhere. 

Nut-Z-All, the new butter put up in pound packages—it's colored, 
salted, and ready to use—it's like butter—35 cents a pound. 


Here is a circular sent out by the Baltimore Butterine Co., 
which reads as follows: 

We take pleasure in introducing to the trade Nu- ine, the new nut 
product. 

Has rich golden-yellow color. 
to sell. 

Made especially for baking and shortening from the rich meat of the 
coconut, together with peanut oil, lightly salted. 

Nu-ine is a nut product already colored, has rich quality, and is 
economical enough to get quick recognition of its worth from the house- 
wife and retail dealer. 

Nu-ine, when displayed, creates an immediate impression, so that the 
consumer tries it on sight, and we ask only that you give it an oppor- 
tunity to succeed with you. 

It is a distinctive new food and will prove an added attraction to 
your business. You can not afford to delay marketing this product. 
Buy a box! Try it! If your customers are not delighted, we will take 
it back. Surely nothing can be fairer than this. 

It is priced right and will be a repeater. Get your order in at once, 
Sell while fresh. 

There are advertisements of 13 or 14 different products of a 
similar character manufactured, advertised, and sold in sem- 
blance of butter. The cost of these highly colored and butter 
packaged cooking compounds is in the neighborhood of 10 or 
12 cents per pound, and they are sold from 25 to 35 cents 
per pound when butter is selling from 40 to 50 cents per pound. 
You can readily see the profit in the manufacture and sale of 
these substitutes and the temptation they hold forth to the 
consumers. These products are made out of coconut oil im- 
ported free of duty from the Philippine Islands—80 per cent 
coconut oil and 15 per cent peanut oil, mixed In brine and emul- 
sified in brine. They differ from the ordinary cooking com- 
pounds of lard, Crisco, or Snowflake, sold from 11 to 12 cents 
a pound in their natural colors. The very fact that these com- 
pounds carry a moisture content of from 9 to 10 per cent and 
coloring and salt show that they are not manufactured or in- 
tended to be sold as cooking fats but rather to be sold in imita- 
tion or semblance of butter. In this connection cooking com- 
pounds only carry 1 per cent of water, and anything in addition 
to that is held to be adulterated. 

It is claimed by those who are opposing this bill that there is 
a lack of evidence showing that the producers are manufacturing 
these products to be sold in semblance of butter, that they are 


Has golden yellow color. Per pound, 


Requires no Federal nor State license 
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not responsible for the advertisements of their retailers—infer- 
ring that they would not resort to such misrepresentations. They 
claim that the producers are honest people engaged in an honest 
business, that they have honestly labeled their products. 

In his great debates with Douglas, Abraham Lincoln used an 
apt illustration which I may be able to recall in substance: 

When building material is brought by different people to a 
common location and by those in charge placed in proper jux- 
taposition, and it is found that when so placed the material 
forms a complete framework for a building, it is evidence of a 
common design between the builder and the workers to erect a 
building. 

In equal degree is there evidence of a common design on the 
part of the producer and the retailer to sell these compounds in 
semblance of butter. As a part of the common design, the pro- 
ducer manufactures his product colored in semblance of butter. 
He puts it in small packages in semblance of butter. He sells 
it to the retailer without any restriction upon the representa- 
tions to be made for its sale to the public. The retailer adver- 
tises it as butter, and, using the similarity of package and color 
furnished by the producer, sells it to the consuming public. The 
common purpose of this design is profit which we assume is 
apportioned accordng to the usual trade divisions. 

If the experience of the regulation of oleomargarine is justi- 
fied by the results in the protection of the producers of pure 
dairy products and of the consuming public from cheap substi- 
tutes, so will our action be justified in supporting this measure 
and bringing these cooking compounds into equal regulation 
with the other substitutes for butter. 

The dairy is our greatest industry. It has weathered agricul- 
ture through a postwar period of depression and depreciation 
such as has never been equalled before in all its history. From 
the producers on the farm flow daily the pure-food products of 
the dairy, carrying vitamin A to every consumer, in return for 
which continuous daily streams of revenue flow back for the 
maintenance of the family on the farm, to the extent of 
$3,600,000,000 annually. It is greater than United States steel, 
greater than the automobile industry, fifty times more valuable 
than our annual gold production, but this industry has about 
reached the saturation point of adequate returns for its products. 
Shall we permit the coconut oil from the Philippines to depress 
and destroy the prosperity of this, our greatest industry, or 
shall we resolutely protect it from every such invasion and at 
the same time afford protection to the consumers from the cheap 
substitutes for the pure dairy products essential to their health? 

Mr. OSIAS. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, my 
chief purpose in taking part in the discussion of the measure 
amendatory to the oleomargarine act is to present a few perti- 
nent facts regarding the coconut industry and coconut products 
of the Philippines. I believe both Americans and Filipinos 
ought to be in possession of the accurate facts, confident that the 
truth and the facts should be the basis for action in a legislation 
which affects both the United States and the Philippines. 

It should be made clear that although this measure is not 
directly aimed at the Philippines, its practical effect is adverse 
to the business interests of the islands. In the old act a tax 
of 10 cents a pound was imposed if the oleomargarine was 
colored like butter, and a tax of one-fourth of 1 cent a pound 
if the oleomargarine was uncolored. It has been admitted on 
the floor of the House that the proposed bill indirectly affects 
the production and consumption of coconut oil in the United 
States, So it is unnecessary for me to establish this point. 

The coconut industry occupies a prominent part in Philip- 
pine agriculture. With respect to the acreage devoted to the 
cultivation of coconuts, this particular product occupies third 


place, being exceeded only by the area devoted to the cultiva- | 


tion of rice and corn. Measured in terms of the value of 
the principal exports of the islands for the calendar year 1928, 
coconut products constituted 34 per cent of the total exports, 
and occupy first rank, as the following table will show: 


| 
Valus in 
United 


Article States cur- 


Coconut products 

. Sugar 

. Hemp and other fibers 
o polenta ba 
. Hats, embroideries, cotton 
. Lumber and timber.. 
Other articles 


| the Filipinos adversely by the grant of independence. 
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Coconut products as here listed consist of coconut oil, copra 
meal, and desiccated coconut. The quantities and values of 
these products exported in 1928 are as follows: 
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To all countries To the United States 


Quantity | Value 
| 


Metric 
tons 

234, 416 

142, 243 | 


P45, 084, 682 
46, 978, 345 
5, 772, 274 

7, 447, 141 


Copra meal 


81, 652 
Dessicated coconut. 


20, 864 


717, 707 
7, 436, 537 


The following information bearing upon the coconut industry, 
I feel will also be welcomed: 


Coconuts 

Area planted, 1927: 

Hectares 

Acres 
Trees 
Trees bearing. 
Total nuts harvested 
Average yield per hectare 
Copra produced 
Value of production 


500, 010 

1, 236, 000 

877. 000 

„ 414, 000 

000, 000 

8, 600 

0, 160, 000 

82, 000, 000 

The Filipinos are chiefly interested in the agricultural phase 

of the question, coconut being grown largely by themselves and 

in farms which they own. 

Among the recent claims made is the following: 


The native who harvests coconuts in the jungles of Luzon is thus 
a considerable factor in holding down prices of hogs in the Middle West, 
of soybeans in Illinois and North Carolina, of cotton and peanuts in 
the South, of fax in the Northwest, and of dairy products all over the 
United States. At least 75 per cent of all the farmers in the Nation 
are adversely affected in a substantial way by this form of competition. 


Coconuts are harvested in the Philippine Islands in well-kept 
small groves, covering in many eases the entire small farm of 
the owner. The coconut grove represents a minimum of 10 
years’ close attention and care of the cultivator. It takes ap- 
proximately that time to develop a grove, though the individual 
tree may come into bearing at the end of six or seven years. 
The coconuts that are being produced in the Philippine Islands 
to-day were planted when both copra and coconut oil were on 
the free list in the United States, so that the tariff on coconut 
oil, if it has affected in any way the plantings in the Philippine 
Islands, has brought about the planting of trees which have 
not yet come into bearing. 

These coconut groves are kept clean and are well cared for 
and compare favorably with the general run of orchards in the 
United States. To-day the agricultural department of the 
Philippines is engaged in the destruction of the leaf borer, a 
pest which is attacking the coconut tree in the three principal 
coconut Provinces of the Philippine Islands. The coconut is by 
no means a jungle product in the Philippine Islands and a 
coconut farm requires practically the attention demanded by 
fruit orchards in the United States. 

Copra produced in the Philippine Islands comes in free of 
duty and is welcome in the United States; the same is true of 
copra from every tropical country, and so long as copra is on 
the free list in the United States it is obviously a very disin- 
genuous argument to dwell on the fact that coconut oil from 
the Philippine Islands comes in free of duty. Either the oil 
comes in as such or in copra. It has always conre in free of 
duty from whatever country it comes. The duty on coconut oil 
in effect is in reality for the protection mainly of the American 
crushing industry here and in the Philippines. The dominant 
nationality in control of the coconut oil industry in the Philip- 
pines is American. One hundred per cent of the production end 
is in the hands of Filipinos. Whether coconut oil enters the 
United States as oil or as copra is of relatively minor conse- 
quence to the Philippine coconut producer. 

Just a few more points before I close. The coconut in- 
dustry is one of the best established industries in the Philip- 
pines. Our country is the largest single coconut-producing 
country in the world. This industry will not greatly affect 
But I 
wish to make it clear that it is measures like this which we 
have now under consideration which help prompt the people 
of the islands to press the question of their freedom at this 
time, for we are convinced that our economic relations under 
the present status of the Philippines are more or less artificial. 
We are just an incident in the economie system of this 
country. Our people for years have always entertained the 


— 
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thought that it is not sound policy for the Philippines to be 
deeply enmeshed in the economic system of the United States, 
since we are not an integral part of the American political 
system. The policy of this country from the beginning is that 
the Philippines shall be free and independent, and this being 
so it is but just and proper that we should be allowed to develop 
our own political system and with it our economic system. 

I am perfectly frank to admit that it is but natural and 
human for the people of this country to think primarily of 
the protection of their economic interests. If the economic 
development of the islands is productive of results adverse to 
those of this country, there is but one thing for the American 
industrial and agricultural interests to do, and do so imme- 
diately, and that is to Join hands with the people of the Philip- 
pine Islands and solve once for all this American-Philippine 
problem. The political, economic, and moral interests of both 
Americans and Filipinos require that that solution be on the 
basis of the grant of Philippine independence, which it is 
America’s mission in the Orient to help us achieve. 

Mr. CULKIN. Mr. Speaker, ladies, and gentlemen of the 
House, I am for this bill (H. R. 6) because it unmasks fraud in 
the sale of a food product important to the health of the Ameri- 
ean people. I am for it not only becanse the great dairying inter- 
ests of my district advocate its passage but because the health of 
the children of America is involved. This product is lacking in 
vitamins necessary to the growth of the young generation. 
Measured by true values, this alleged food is essentially syn- 
thetic in character. The manufacturer defends it on the ground 
that it is safe and clean and pure. The retailer passes it on to 
the consumer and his family with the assurance that it is as 
good as butter. He advertises it as butter, as has been estab- 
lished during the debate on this bill. I have no doubt that in 
many cases he sells this product as butter and at the price of 
butter. 

There are some Members of the House who seem complacent 
about the business of selling synthetic food to the American 
people. Chemistry has gone far and many of our food products 
can be similated and produced in a form identical in taste and 
appearance with the genuine article. They can be produced at 
a price which is but a fractional part of the cost of producing 
the real article. Chemistry, however, has not yet produced 
synthetic vitamins. If Congress permits the manufacture, sale, 
and transportation interstate of synthetic food products it 


signally fails in its duty to the Nation. 

Nations have risen to a position of influence in the world 
and then have gone down for various causes, but there is no 
surer course of national destruction and decay than the use of 


improper, synthetic foods by any people. Two generations will 
suflice to destroy the vitality of a race that is fed on synthetics. 
Such a race js incapable of real achievement in the fields of art, 
science, government, or industry. In the defense of its liberties 
or institutions such a people are foredoomed to disaster and 
destruction. The dominant races of the world, since the begin- 
ning of history, have been those who have lived largely on milk 
products. 

I have just read the manuscript of a most interesting book 
by Myron H. Bent, a Washington correspondent, entitled “A 
Nation is What it Eats.” It contains an exhaustive discussion 
of vitamins in milk and other dairy products. It cites the 
tests made by the London Privy Council of Medical Research as 
published in its 1926 report. I quote from Mr, Bent's manu- 
script: 

But the most significant and Illuminatiug results were obtained In 
tests to ascertain the relative dietary values of butter and vegetable 
margarine. One group was fed the basic ration witbout butter, one 
group with butter added, and another with an extra amount of mar- 
garine ndded. The group of 26 boys having the butter ration added 
gained in 12 months an average of 6.30 pounds per boy in weight and 
2.22 inches in height, as against the basic ration containing margarine 
having a gain of 3.85 and 1.84, respectively. This shows that the 
butter ration was almost equal to the milk ration in dietary value. 

But the greatest significance of all is found in the test with the extra 
amount of margarine added te the basic ration, This margarine group 
for 12 months made an average gain of 5.21 pounds In weight, but 
only 1.84 Inches In height, exactly the same as the basic ration with 
the small amount of margarine. The gain in weight of the margarine 
group was over 1 pound less than that of the butter group, while there 
was absolutely no gain in height over the basic ration, showing that 
margarine had no value whatever in producing growth. Tests with boys 
of different ages and sizes and over one, two, and three years maintained 
about the same averages. 

In commenting upon the results obtained with margarine the report 
of the privy council says: 

“When this result is compared with that obtained from feeding 
another batch with an equal quantity of butterfat, it is obvious that the 
vegetable margarine has failed. The group of boys who ate the mar- 
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garine ration did not grow any faster than the batch of 61 boys who 
were taking only the basic diet, the average growth rate, 1.84 inches, 
being the same.” s 

It would seem that these investigations, carefully planned and exe- 
cuted in every detail, in a foreign country, positively clinches all the 
statements previously made in these pages, and buttress them with 
incontrovertible proof. 


It is further related how laboratory tests were made with 
two rats as to the relative food values of margarine and butter. 
The rat fed solely on margarine grew weak, lost his power to 
move about, and finally died. The rat fed solely on butter 
grew strong, powerful, and possessed a lustrous coat. 

The claim is made that vegetable margarine is cheaper. The 
fact is that the spread of margarine is not so great as butter 
and the consumer uses it in much greater quantities. May I say 
that a Nation which boasts 25,000,000 motor vehicles surely 
can afford a proper diet for its growing children? 

The members of the Agricultural Committee in charge of this 
bill haye presented their case most ably and I fully realize that 
it is like “carrying coal to Newcastle” to attempt to shed 
further light on this question. During my short term of serv- 
ice here I have observed the intelligent workings of this great 
committee. They are not only agriculturally minded but are 
deeply versed in all the problems of agriculture. Agriculture 
and the country is to be congratulated upon the fidelity and 
ability with which they discharge their duties both to the 
Nation and to agriculture. 

In the hearing before the Rules Committee the distinguished 
chairman of the committee [Mr. Haven] made the following 
statement concerning the necessity for this legislation: 


Butter is defined, and if adulterated is subject to a tax of 10 cents 
a pound; processed butter, as I have stated, is subject to a quarter of 
a cent and a manufacturer's license of $50. It seems fair, inasmuch 
as an effort is made to impose upon the public, that the interest of 
the public and the consumer should be safeguarded. The aim of this 
bill is to bring it under the classification of oleomargarine, so that if 
it is colored In imitation of butter It pays a tax of 10 cents a pound; 
if uncolored, one-fourth of a cent a pound; and Is also subject to the 
regulations of the Internal Revenue Bureau. 

According to a statement of the manufacturers, about 7,500,000 
pounds of it is being made annually. Lard, a much superior shortening, 
can be bought at 11 and 12 cents. Therefore this substitute is not sold 
on its merits but because it is made to look like butter or oleomargarine. 
We have here the same contention as we bad a number of years ago with 
the oleomargarine. As you will recall, oleomargarine was then being 
sold as butter. We placed it under regulation, and if it is colored in 
Imitation of butter, then it pays a tax of 10 cents a pound; if not, 
one-fourth cent a pound. It must be properly labeled. 

A pound of this yellow coconut compound or a pound of yellow oleo- 
margarine or a pound of yellow butter can not be distinguished from 
each other. They are put up in packages having the same appearance 
and, as I said, can not be distinguished from one another, and the 
people are thus deceived. 


This states the case clearly. I do not believe that this legis- 
lation will fail. If it does, the dairy farmer might as well haul 
down the flag, for this is the entering wedge that spells destruc- 
tion to this basic industry. 

Suggestion has been made here that in some jurisdictions 
there is no possibility of fraud or deceit in the sale of these 
products. The claim is that these substitutes are marked and 
labeled and the housewife can not be deceived. I do not believe 
this to be the fact. Racketeering is a new but flourishing insti- 
tution in America. The first appearance of this murderous 
parasite was in the field of foodstuffs. The Poultry Trust in 
New York City, with its resulting murders, is proof of this. 
Bread is also the subject of the racketeer’s solicitous attention. 
The racketeers have also entered every other field where prices 
could be stimulated in the food line. They have even become 
specialists. We now have “artichoke kings“ and “ onion kings” 
in metropolitan centers. I am wondering how far these racke- 
teers have gone in the dairy field? 

We know they have bootlegged into the metropolitan areas 
milk and cream from sources that do not meet the requirements 
of the New York City Health Board, those requirements which 
are observed by the New York farmer. With printing presses 
handy, how simple it would be to rewrap and relabel the prod- 
ucts sought to be taxed here! Not only that, but with their 
code—which means death to those who do not observe their 
demands—how easy it would be to force their will upon the 
timid retailer. I wonder how much substitutes lacking in the 
necessary vitamins is being sold as butter through these sources 
to the people of our metropolitan areas. 

The passage of this bill will help the dairy farmer East and 
West. It will further the cause of farm relief; for this product, 
which competes directly with the health-giving American butter, 
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is made up of materials 80 per cent of which are imported into 
America. They are not raised on American farms. They come 
in duty free from the Philippines. As Mr. Haucen stated before 
the Rules Committee, 7,500,000 pounds of this synthetic prod- 
uct is being manufactured yearly in America. If allowed to 
continue at its present rate of production it will in time largely 
supplant butter. 

It is not the belief of Americans generally that while the 
Philippines are under our flag that we should establish a tariff 
barrier against their products. The suggested procedure on the 
part of some agricultural-minded Members is to set the Phil- 
ippine Islands adrift immediately, so that there may be no 
ethical objection to our taxing their imports into America. I 
do not go so far as that. 

But I do not believe that the founding fathers when they 
adopted the Constitution contemplated that we should rule over 
or control the destiny of subject or alien peoples. That was not 
in their contemplation. I do not believe that the inhabitants 
of the Philippines are proper subjects for statehood. In race, 
temperament, and make-up they are a distinct people from us. 
Their standards of living are different and always will be. 
Permit me to say in this connection that I have been greatly 
impressed with the high character, splendid intelligence, and 
personal charm of the Philippine Delegates to this House, 
Messrs. Guevara and Ostas. The burden of their speech, how- 
ever, is that their people want political and economic inde- 
pendence, ; 

Two propositions are urged against Philippine independence: 
First, that much American capital is now invested in the Philip- 
pines; and, second, that if the protection of the United States 
were withdrawn without a preliminary opportunity for read- 
justment that the Philippine Islands would be unable to sus- 
tain themselves, provided we shut them off from our markets. 
The distinguished Delegates from the Philippines assert that 
these are not sufficient grounds for withholding independence, 
and in any event that they are content to accept the bitter with 
the sweet and take independence even though it involves a loss 
of free access to the American markets, The suggestion is now 
made that the time for independence of the Philippines be fixed 
at 10 years from the present session of Congress, This plan 
impresses me favorably. It might be that in a shorter period 
they could work out their economic destinies and that American 
eapital could have an opportunity of withdrawing from the 
islands if it so elected. 

The farmer in this country at present is paying the price of 
Philippine dependence. He is likewise being sacrificed more 
or less on the altar of foreign trade. I am definitely for the 
termination of both these conditions. I am for Philippine inde- 
pendence so soon as the matter can be worked out without doing 
violence to our duty to these interesting people. 

I recall the barrage of criticism that went up when Cuba was 
given its freedom. Propaganda more vigorous than what is 
now directed against Philippine independence was used against 
our keeping faith with the people of Cuba. I believe that the 
destinies of America can be sufficiently conserved in the Far 
East by the reservation of naval bases and coaling stations in 
the islands, I believe that independence can be worked out 
in an orderly way accompanied by a provision akin to the Platt 
amendment, which gives us the right to intervene in Cuba if 
necessary. 

When the day of Philippine independence comes I favor a duty 
high enough to shut out the vegetable oils that are now coming 
into America and being made into synthetic butter, which in 
turn is driving our butter from the American market and injur- 
ing the health of our Nation. 

The sure way to protect the public and give the dairy interests 
their place in the sun is to follow the course taken by Canada 
and absolutely forbid the sale of these obnoxious products. 
This bill, however, will help the dairy farmer and aid mate- 
rially in protecting the health of the people. It is sound con- 
structive legislation. It is a definite contribution to the health 
of the American people, and unless I greatly mistake the temper 
of this body it will be passed by an overwhelming majority. 

Mr. FISHER. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, the appeal is made that this measure is to be classed 
as relief for the farmers, and in particular the dairy industry. 
In reading the hearings before the committee, there were no 
statements made by the Secretary of Agriculture or by experts 
from the Bureau of Dairy Industry. Evidently it was not 
classed as an emergency farm-relief measure during the special 
session of the Congress, for there was ample time for its con- 
sideration. There can be no doubt that if it had been so re- 
garded by the leaders of the majority it would have been given 
consideration in the program of last spring. The dairy industry 
is now given protection by the present tariff law, and there 
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is more protection given in the tariff bill now in process of 
passing. - 

The great effort behind this bill is to put the cooking com- 
pounds under a classification so that they may be taxed. There 
seems not to enter into the consideration the increase of price 
on the product which the tax will bring about, thus increasing 
the cost to the consumers, At the present prices these cooking 
compounds are available to the housekeepers with the most 
limited means and where the market price of even the taxed 
products and butter can not be a part of their daily meals 
because of the high cost. 

The chairman of the legislative committee of the Memphis 
Trade and Labor Council has wired a protest, stating that a 
tax on such food products would be most unfair to the consuming 
public. Other protests are made against this bill because it 
would be unfair to our cotton and peanut growers. The oil 
from cottonseed and peanuts is freely used in these compounds. 
The growth in the demand for these products has given a better 
market. To tax these products will put some of the manufac- 
turers out of business and seriously hamper the future devel- 
opment of both cottonseed and peanut-oil industries. Our cot- 
ton farmers are in need of protection against such efforts. The 
new Federal Farm Board has started a drive to reduce the 
acreage in cotton. If this is successful there will be much 
greater need for our farmers to have open every available 
8 for their products and by-products to make any sort of 

ving. 

It has been said in the debate that the manufacturers of these 
cooking compounds are under no restrictions whatever. The 
food and drug act, with its amendments, is efficiently adminis- 
tered by the Department of Agriculture, and there is the juris- 
diction which brings about restrictions. They watch carefully 
the chemical content, the labels, and wrappers of such com- 
pounds. The manufacturer of the Dixie Nut Product in Mem- 
phis, Tenn., has advised with the Department of Agriculture 
as to its compound, and on the wrapper there is given the re- 
quired statements under the law. There is no attempt to imi- 
tate butter wrappings. At my request this company wired me 
the names of some of their best customers, which includes the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital No. 88, at Memphis, for seven 
years; all other Memphis hospitals, Oakville Tubercular Sana- 
torium, a large number of schools, and colleges in this territory. 


It will be seen that such customers naturally would be careful 


and critical. The product to have their approval would have 
to be wholesome and healthy food. I do not think that Con- 
gress ought to aid in the efforts of the oleomargarine people to 
have a tax imposed on such food. 

Mr, HALL of North Dakota. Mr: Speaker and Members of 
the House, I favor and strongly urge the enactment of the pend- 
ing bill, H. R. 6, having as its object the bringing of compounds 
made in the semblance of butter, colored as butter and put 
up in packages as butter, within the regulatory provisions of 
the act defined as oleomargarine and providing for a tax upon it 
whether it is sold in its colored form or in its natural white 
color. 

I favor the enactment and urge its early passage because of 
its influence upon the diary industry of the Nation. The prod- 
ucts sought to be brought within the provisions of the oleo- 
margarine act are particularly those made up of coconut and 
peanut oil emulsified or churned in brine with artificial coloring 
matter added. It is a product of a relatively new business; one 
that has been developed within a comparatively short time and 
its products comes in between what is generally known as oleo- 
margarine on the one hand and pure butter, the output of 
American dairies, on the other hand. It seeks to come in with- 
out regulation and without the payment of a tax. The bill now 
under consideration proposes to bring this produce within the 
define of oleomargarine, as set out in section 8 of the present 
law. Mr. A. M. Loomis, secretary of the National Dairy Union, 
in writing of the measure, states that 


This bill is seasoned legislation, It was prepared with the utmost 
care, and introduced in Congress by Hon. GILBERT N. Havoen on Feb- 
ruary 14, 1928. It has been subject to several hearings and to intensive 
study and criticism and to a few brief perfecting amendments, On two 
occasions it has been reported favorably by the Committee on Agri- 
culture, practically by unanimous vote. 

The bill has as its single purpose an amendment to the definition of 
oleomargarine so that certain new products brought on the market com- 
paratively recently, which can not be distinguished by any ordinary 
means from oleomargarine, shall be clearly and legally determined to be 
oleomargarine within the provisions of the present law. 

These products are the so-called yellow cooking compounds. They 
have the same appearance, texture, color, percentage of salt, percentage 
of moisture, nearly the same taste, the same method of packing and 
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merchandising, and the same food value as oleomargarine. They are 
made by the same process as oleomargarine, except that the olls used 
(chietly coconut oil) are emulsified in water instead of in milk. In spite 
of this almost complete identity there are conflicting court decisions on 
the question whether or not the language of the existing law defines 
them as oleomargarine, The first decision in the Higgins Co, case in 
Rhode Island resulted in an injunction against the Government on the 
ground that the judge decided that the product should not be included 
or did not come within the existing definition of oleomargarine. This 
applies to one product only, but has not been reversed. 

The next case, the Harrow-Taylor Co. case, in Kansas City last 
summer resulted in a clear-cut decision on the merits of the question, 
that the product was oleomargarine, subject to all the provisions of the 
existing law. But this case has been appealed. 

The third case is now pending as this is written. The Standard 
Margarine Co. has secured a temporary injunction in Jacksonville, Fla., 
restraining the United States collector there from collecting the oleo- 
margarine tax on a so-called cooking-fat product made and sold by 
that company. With the present law thus questioned as indicated by 
these decisions it is apparent that legislative correction is necessary. 

With dairy farmers now faced as they are with a surplus production 
of butter and butter prices down to pre-war levels or below it is impera- 
tive to the best interests of this industry that the Invasion of the butter 
market by these pseudo-butter products should be placed under the same 
inspection and control that Is exercised under the old and well-tried 
oleomargarine law, and this right away. 


THIS I§ ALL THIS LEGISLATION SEEKS TO DO 


These products are oleomargarine by every test. The bill, enacted 
into law, will cause them to be sold only as oleomargarine. 


I favor the enaetment of this measure because of my con- 
cern as to the consumer of these products. The housewife who 
seeks to economize is lead into the belief that by the purchase 
of this colored cooking compound that she is buying wholesome 
products at a much cheaper rate than she could buy leaf lard, 
Crisco, or the other cooking compounds and still have a full 
cooking value, This is not true by any means for the reason 
that the adding of the water and the salt and through the 
churning or emulsifying process the coconut and peanut oil 
does not take on any additional food value so that the house- 
wife is buying brine at the rate of 20 cents a pound and she 
is losing about 9% cents of food value in the purchase of a 
pound of this colored coconut and peanut oil compound. As 
u protection of the wary and uninformed I think this measure 
2 be enacted as a preventative of deception and possible 
fraud, 

I think it is time, too, that attention be given to the matter 
of the furnishing of substitutes for butter to the enlisted armed 
forces of the United States. It is charged that the United 
States Government purchases and uses substitutes for butter in 
its institutions and in the Army—more than 1,160,000 pounds. 
Under the seaman act, known as the La Follette Act, the use of 
substitutes of butter In the Navy is forbidden, And why the 
Army officials persist in furnishing substitutes for the use of 
the enlisted men is very strange, to say the least. 

The dairy industry has experienced a serious slump in in- 
come and prospects for its early recovery are not at all bright. 
The flooding of the market with these substitutes for butter 
made up very carefully to look like butter and taste like but- 
ter and in packages such as butter is marketed, has caused a 
decrease of at least 25 per cent in the gross income of the 
dairies of the United States. In 1927, about 400 stores in 
North Dakota were handling oleomargarine and substitutes 
for butter. At the present time there are more than 1,400 
stores handling these substitutes and I am told that a like in- 
crease in the business is quite general over the United States. 
If we are to save the American cow and the people interested 
in the producing of wholesome milk and butter products, the 
early enactment of this measure is imperative indeed, 

ADJOURNMENT 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 53 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 3, 


1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 3, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 


Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill, 
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COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a, m.) 
To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924 (H. R. 7825). 
COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. (H. R. 8866). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider a flood-control project of the St. Francis River, 
Mo., and Ark, 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing appropriations to be expended under the provi- 
sions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An act 
to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or States, 
or with the United States, for the protection of the watersheds 
of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the ac- 
quisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the navigability 
of navigable rivers,” as amended (H. R, 5694). 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE—SUBCOMMITTEB 
ON BRIDGES 


(11 a. m.) 


Authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and Council Bluffs, 
Towa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and Pottawattamie, 
Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one or more, but not 
to exceed three, toll or free bridges across the Missouri River 
(H. R. 7820). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

802, A letter from the president of Georgetown Gas Light 
Co., transmitting detailed statement of the business of the 
Georgetown Gas Light Co., together with a list of stockholders, 
for the year ended December 31, 1929; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

803. A letter from the Secretary of the Treasury, transmit- 
ting proposed draft of a bill to authorize a necessary increase 
in the White House police force; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds, 

304. A letter from the president of the Washington Gas Light 
Co., transmitting detailed statement of the business of the 
Washington Gas Light Co., with a list of its stockholders, for 
the year ending December 31, 1929; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 


REPORTS OF COMMIPTERS ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 134. 
A resolution to provide for the expenses of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce in carrying out the provi- 
sions of H. Res. 114 (Rept. No. 575). Ordered printed. 

Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Committee on the Judiciary. 
H. R. 7643. A bill to establish a term of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Nevada, at Las Vegas, 
Nev.; with amendment (Rept. No. 576). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims, H. R. 47. A bill 
for the relief of the State of New York; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 577). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho: Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. H. R. 1186. A bill to amend section 5 of the act of June 
27, 1906, conferring authority upon the Secretary of the Interior 
to fix the size of farm units on desert-land entries when included 
within national reclamation projects; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 580). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. RAYBURN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 8869. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the Morgan's Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., a 
corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Intracoastal Canal; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 581). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 2668. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
the Missouri-Kansas-Texas Railrozd Co. to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Missouri River at 
Boonville, Mo., in substitution for and in lien of an existing 
bridge constructed under the authority of an act entitled “An 
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act to authorize the construction of a bridge across the Mis- 
souri River at Boonville, Mo.,“ approved May 11, 1872; with- 
out amendment (Rept. No. 582). Referred to the House Cal- 
endar. 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 9235. A 
bill to authorize the Public Health Service to provide medical 
service in the Federal prisons; without amendment (Rept. No. 
583). Referred to the House Calendar. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. UNDERHILL: Committee on Accounts. H. Res. 115. A 
resolution to pay Fred R. Miller for extra and expert services 
to the Committee on Pensions (Rept. No. 574). Ordered printed. 

Mrs. LANGLEY: Committee on Claims. H. R. 649. A bill 
for the relief of Albert E. Edwards; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 578). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. FITZGERALD: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1801. A 
bill to extend the provisions of the United States employees’ 
compensation act of September 7, 1916, to James E. Dethlefsen ; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 579). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 5897) granting a pension to Thomas J. Wooldridge, 
and the same was referred to the Committee on Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CABLE: A bill H. R. 9405) to prevent discrimina- 
tion in the naturalization and immigration laws because of 
sex, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 9406) to amend section 22 
of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Banking and 
Currency. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9407) to amend the act 
approved May 29, 1928, authorizing the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to accept title to certain real estate, subject to a reserva- 
tion of the mineral rights, in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of 
Indians; to the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9408) to amend the act 
of March 8, 1917, an act making appropriations for the general 
expenses of the District of Columbia; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. $ 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 9409) to provide for the repeal 
of the club. dues tax section of the 1928 revenue act; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. BRUNNER: A bill (H. R. 9410) to amend the act 
entitled “An act for the retirement of employees in the classified 
civil service, and for other purposes,” approved May 22, 1920, 
and acts in amendment thereof, approved July 3, 1926; to the 
Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 9411) to authorize an appro- 
priation of $1,000,000 to enable the Director of the United States 
Veterans’ Bureau to provide hospital facilities in South Caro- 
lina; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9412) to provide for a memo- 
rial to Theodore Roosevelt for his leadership in the cause of 
forest conservation; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. McLAUGHLIN: A bill (H. R. 9413) to authorize the 
Secretary of Commerce to dispose of certain lighthouse reserva- 
tions in the State of Michigan; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULKIN: A bill (H. R. 9414) granting an increase of 
peusion to Ida A. Fletcher; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9415) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary A. McNeil; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 9416) authorizing the President 
to order Ellis S. Hopewell before a retiring board for a hearing of 
his case, and upon the findings of such board to determine whether 
or not he be placed on the retired list with the rank and pay 
held by him at the time of his discharge; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9417) granting a pension to 
William S. Evans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma; A bill (H. R. 9418) granting 
an increase of pension to Mathilda L. Sniggs; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9419) granting a pen- 
sion to Minerva Carrico; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HALL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9420) granting a pen- 
sion to Priscilla Baxter; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOUSTON of Delaware: A bill (H. R. 9421) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Sarah E. Cubbage; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions, 

By Mr. HUDSPHTH: A bill (H. R. 9422) granting a pension 
to Maria D. Morris; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9423) 
granting an increase of pension to Sabina Barnhart; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 9424) granting a pension to 
Amelia Walker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9425) to authorize the Secretary of War 
to donate a bronze cannon to the city of Martins Ferry, Ohio; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SIMMS; A bill (H. R. 9426) granting a pension to 
William D. Kershner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. SPEAKS: A bill (H. R. 9427) granting an increase 
of pension to Emma Blackwell; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 9428) granting a pension to 
Georgena Leland; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 9429) granting a pension 
to Joseph M. Yadon; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. WYANT: A bill (H. R. 9430) granting an increase of 
pension to Margaret J. Moore; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9431) granting a pension to Lucy A. 
Fowler; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9482) granting an increase of pension to 
Sarah J. Green; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

3919. By Mr. AX RES: Petition of officers and employees of 
the Steel Hardware Co., Wichita, Kans., in support of legisla- 
tion in behalf of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3920. By Mr. BACON: Petition of citizens of Long Island, 
N. V., in favor of increases of pensions to Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3921. Also, petition of citizens of Kings and Queens Counties, 
N. V., in favor of the Robinson-Capper education bill; to the 
Committee on Education. 

3922. By Mr. BACHMANN: Petition of Jonathan Johnson 
and other citizens of Marion County, W. Va., urging prompt 
action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

3923. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of certain citizens of Cleve- 
land, Ohio, urging increased pensions for Spanish War pension- 
ers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3924. By Mr. CARLEY: Petition of citizens of Brooklyn, 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$925. By Mr. COLLIER: Petition of citizens of Jackson, Miss., 
advocating increased pensions for Spanish-American War yet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3926. By Mr. DENISON: Petition of various citizens of Car- 
bondale, Jackson County, III., urging speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

3927. Also, petition of various citizens of Anna, III., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bil! 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3928. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 15 citizens of 
Tempe, Ariz., urging favorable action on House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3929. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of citizens of 
Deer Lodge, Mont., urging increase in the pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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8930. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by various citi- 
zens of Bronx County and the city of Mount Vernon, N. X., 
urging the passage of legislation providing for increased rates 
of pensions to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

3931. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Isaak Wal- 
ton League of Lincoln County, Okla., indorsing Senate bill 2908 
and House bill 7994; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3932. Also, petition of Baltimore Butterine Co., Baltimore, 
Md., making protest against House bill 6, the Haugen oleo- 
margarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

3933. Also, petition of Institute of Margarine Manufacturers, 
Washington, D. C., urging favorable support of House bill 6, 
Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8934. Also, petition of Frederick H. Dierks, Kansas City, Mo., 
urging enactment of legislation placing reasonable tariff on 
lumber importations; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

$935. Also, petition of the National Grange urging favorable 
support of House bill 6, Haugen oleomargarine bill; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

3936. By Mr. HALL of Indiana: Petition of W. B. Engle, H. 
Epstein, R. B. Henderson, Fred Baer, and 56 others, of Mont- 
pelier, Ind., for the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

2937. Also petition of James W. Little, Samuel E. Pugh, Otto 
A. Pugh, Thomas Spaulding, and 78 others, of Montpelier, Ind., 
for the passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3938. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of voters of Clackamas 
County, Oreg., praying for pension legislation for Spanish- 
American veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3939. By Mr. HOWARD: Petition signed by Abraham Cayce, 
of Winnebago, Nebr., and 34 others, of Thurston County, Nebr.. 
pleading for the passage of House bill 2562 increasing rates of 
pension to veterans of the late Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8940. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens and members of 
the Flint Masonic County Club, of Flint, Mich., protesting 
against a tax on dues and initiation fees paid to athletic and 
sporting clubs, now contained in section 413 of the tariff bill 
of 1920; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

3941. By Mr. HUGHES: Petition signed by citizens of Hen- 
derson, Mason County, W. Va., for the early passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3942. By Mr. JAMES: Petition from citizens of Ironwood, 
Mich., asking favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3948. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of Eugene A. Roberts and 
other citizens of Chinook, Mont., favoring increased rates of 
pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War and widows 
and orphans of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3944. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of members of Franklin 
Camp, No. 29, United Spanish War Veterans, Newark, N. J., in 
support of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

$945. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Chicago, III., urging the passage of House bill 2562, 
for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and widows of 
yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8946. By Mr. MILLIGAN: Petitions signed by citizens of 
Liberty and Excelsior Springs, Mo., urging additional legisla- 
tion favorable to veterans of the Spanish War; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

3947. By Mr. MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Toledo, Ohio, 
petitioning for favorable action and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8948, By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of the Holy 
Name Society of the Church of St. Thomas the Apostle, Wood- 
haven, N. Y., opposing the passage of the Capper-Robinson bill, 
providing for a department of education in the Federal Govern- 
ment; to the Committee on Education. 

8949. Also, petition of C. M. Field, of Dodge City, Kans., 
favoring certain amendments and recommendations to the Army 
pay bill; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

8950. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Dunkirk, N. V., in support of House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3951. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of St. Louis County Club and 
Farm Bureau Association, of Minnesota, urging a constructive 
program of planting trees in the Superior National Forest of 
Minnesota; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

8952. Also, petition of St. Louis County Club and Farm Bu- 
reau Association, of Minnesota, supporting an equitable protec- 
tive tariff on agricultural products on an equal basis with other 
legitimate industries; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 
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8953. By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
Kanewha County, W. Va., favoring House bill 2562, providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8954. By Mr. SPEARING: Petition of Thomas L. Little and 
other citizens of New Orleans, La., urging speedy consideration 
and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing 
increased rates of pension for Spanish War yeterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3955. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 65 citizens of 
Chicago, urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3956. By Mr. SWING: Petition of Laurence E. McLaughlin 
and 59 citizens of the eleventh congressional district, urging the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8957. Also, petition of 80 of the voters of Corona, Calif., 
petitioning the Congress to pass Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3958. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition signed by Arthur Miller 
and others, urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

8959. By Mr. TURPIN: Petition of 75 citizens of Luzerne 
County. Pa., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8960. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
William J. Childers, A. E. Gaskins, Edward Davis, M. D., and 
96 other citizens of Salem, Harrison County, W. Va., and near- 
by points, urging Congress to favorably act on Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3961. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petitions from citizens of Turner 
and Mount Pleasant, Mich., favoring the enactment of House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 


SENATE 
Monpvay, February 3, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 


Blaine Got 
Blease Goldsborough 
Gould 


Borah 

Bratton Greene 
Brock Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally P 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 

Fess Kean Sheppard 
Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 

Mr. TOWNSEND. My colleague the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hasttnes] is absent on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED], who are delegates from 
the United States to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in 
London, England. Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
IMr. Prrraan] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HayveN] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kse] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present, 


Johnson 
Jones 
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SUPERVISING INSPECTORS, STEAMBOAT INSPECTION SERVICE 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend section 4404 of the Re- 
vised Statutes of the United States as amended by the act ap- 
proved July 2, 1918, placing the supervising inspectors of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service under the classified civil service, 
which, with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Commerce, 

BUILDING FOR MONITORING RADIO STATION 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to amend the act of February 21, 
1929, entitled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes,” which, with the accom- 
panying paper, was referred to the Committee on Commerce. 

CHILDREN’S TUBERCULOSIS SANATORIUM 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Board of Commissioners of the 
District of Columbia, recommending that the limitation of cost 
for the proposed children’s tuberculosis sanatorium for the Dis- 
trict of Columbia be increased from $500,000 to $625,000, and 
forwarding a draft of proposed amendatory legislation to accom- 
plish this purpose, which, with the accompanying papers and 
plans, was referred to the Committee on the District of Co- 
lumbia. 

REPORT OF POTOMAC ELECTRIC POWER co. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Potomac Hlectric Power Co., trans- 
mitting, pursuant to law, the report of that company for the 
year ended December 31, 1929, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

REPORT OF WASHINGTON RAILWAY & ELECTRIC CO. 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Washington Railway & Electric 
Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of that company 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, which was referred to 
the Committee on the District of Columbia. 


REPORT OF WASHINGTON INTERURBAN RAILROAD CO. 


The VICH PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the president of the Washington Interurban Railroad 
Co., transmitting, pursuant to law, the report of that company 
for the year ended December 31, 1929, which was referred to the 
Jommittee on the District of Columbia. 


PETITIONS 


Mr. JOHNSON presented petitions numerously signed by sun- 
dry citizens of the State of California, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Civil War veterans 
and their widows, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry 
citizens of the State of California, praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of Balti- 
more, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

EXPORT BUSINESS OF 1929 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the last report of the Department 
of Commerce on the export business of last year is a very 
readable document. I ask leave to have inserted in the RECORD 
excerpts from it as they appear in the United States Daily 
of this morning. 

There being no objection, the excerpts were ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the United States Daily, Monday, February 3, 1930] 


Exrorr Business ror 1929 HIGHEST WIr IX Ninw YEARS—TRADE 
MARKED BY INCREASE IN SALES OF FINISHED MANUFACTURES, Says 
DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCH—IMPORTS FOR YHAR ALSO GAIN IN 
VALUE— PRICE REDUCTIONS AFFECT VALUATION OF IMPORTED GOODS; 
SHIPMENTS OF CRUDE MATERIALS HIGHER 


United States exports during 1929 were the highest in nine years, and 
higher than in any previous years except 1916 to 1920, when prices 
were much inflated, the Department of Commerce stated February 1 in 
its annual foreign-trade review, based upon complete figures for the 
year just ended. 

Finished manufactures, including automotive products and machinery, 
accounted almost entirely for the gain in total value, and practically the 
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entire galn was due to the business of the first four months of the 
year, the department stated. 

Agricultural exports were considerably less than in 1928, the state- 
ment continued, and a drop of 12 per cent in the exports of crude 
materials was largely due to smaller shipments of cotton and a lower 
price for this commodity. 

PRICES AFFECT IMPORTS 


Imports increased 7% per cent in value over 1928, the department 
found, and the year’s total value was only slightly less than in 1926, 
the highest since 1920. The increase in value was seen as much less 
than the increase in quantity of imports. Price reductions in recent 
years have greatly affected the total value of imports, it was pointed 
out. 

The department’s statement follows in full text: 

“A marked feature of the export trade was a growth of 12 per cent 
in foreign sales of finished manufactures; this increase was almost 
entirely responsible for the gain in the total value. Agricultural ex- 
ports—cotton, grain, and tobacco—were considerably less than in 1928, 
the decreases in this group partly counterbalancing increases shown in 
exports of automotive products, machinery, and other finished articles. 

“Imports expanded 7%½ per cent in value and considerably more in 
quantity owing to a greater demand for raw materials and semimanu- 
factures and larger imports of foodstuffs and finished articles commonly 
classed as luxuries or semiluxuries, 


INDEX FLUCTUATES LITTLE 


Exports of merchandise totaled $5,248,000,000, or 2.3 per cent more 
than during 1928, which year had in turn shown the previous high total 
since 1920; these were nearly two and one-half times larger than the 
average value of exports for the period 1910-1914, and 19 per cent 
greater than those for the period 1921-1925. 

“The average unit yalue of export commodities showed comparatively 
little change during 1929, consequently, the percentage increase in 
quantity of exports was approximately the same as that in their value. 
In fact, for the last three successive years, the export price index has 
fluctuated little, ranging about 25 per cent higher than in 1913, 

“ Practically the entire gain in total exports during 1929 was confined 
to the first four months of the year; during May, October, November, 
and December, exports fell below those of a year earlier. A large pro- 
portion of the decline during these months was attributable to smaller 
shipments of cotton and grain. Exports of finished manufactures were 
larger than those of a year earlier in ak except three months—May, 
November, and December, 

Imports aggregated $4,400,000,000 during 1929, an increase of $309,- 
000,000 over 1928; this total was only slightly less than in 1926, the 
highest figure since 1920. Price reductions have greatly affected the 
total value of imports in the last few years, 

“Owing to a sharp drop in price, the value of rubber imports has de- 
clined more than one-half since 1926, notwithstanding a steady Increase 
in the quantity imported. The prices of other leading commodities, 
namely, sugar, coffee, cocoa, hides and skins, and tin declined consider- 
ably during 1929. Consequently, in contrast with an increase of 7% 
per cent in value over 1928 the quantity index showed a gain of approxi- 
mately 15 per cent, and as compared with 1926, a somewhat larger in- 
crease. 

“ Since the increase in the value of imports was greater than that in 
exports, the excess of merchandising exports over imports in 1929 fell 
below that of 1928, but it was still very large, amounting to $848,000,000, 
Owing to high interest rates and stock speculation in the United States 
during the first 10 months of the year, imports of gold during 1929 ex- 
ceeded exports by $175,000,000 in contrast with a net export of $392,- 
000,000 in 1928. However, during November and December, exports 
of gold were considerably larger than imports, 


FOREIGN SALES HIGHER 


“The expansion in foreign sales of finished manufactures was very 
marked during the first quarter of 1929, showing a gain of one-third in 
value over the first quarter of 1928. For the entire year this group 
totaled $2,532,000,000, a gain of 12 per cent over 1928 and of 96 per 
cent over 1922, only seven years before. 

“This class of articles, which continues to represent a steadily rising 
proportion of our export trade, constituted 49 per cent of the total in 
1929, as against 45 per cent in 1928 and 34 per cent in 1922. Increases 
as compared with 1928 were widely distributed among individual com- 
modities and new records were established for many. 

The value of exports of machinery amounted to $613,000,000, a gain 
of 23 per cent over 1928 and about 90 per cent more than the average 
yearly exports for the period 1921 to 1925. Exports of automobiles— 
including parts and accessories—exceeded $539,000,000, notwithstanding 
the fact that foreign sales during the fourth quarter fell considerably 
below those of a year earlier; their value for the year was 8 per cent 
larger than in 1928 and more than three times greater than the average 
yearly sales for the period 1921-1925. 

“Th comparison with 1928 there were substantial increases in our 
exports of chemicals, paints, and varnishes, and finished manufactures 
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of iron and steel, rubber, and wood. The value of exports of photo- 
graphic goods increased by 47 per cent. 


CRUDE MATERIALS DROP 


“ Exports of crude materials amounted to $1,142,000,000, a decrease 
of 12 per cent as compared with 1928. The decline was largely attrib- 
utable to smaller shipments of cotton and a drop in its price. Raw 
cotton exports amounted to 3,982,000,000 pounds, a decrease of 13 per 
cent as compared with 1928; owing to a decline in the average unit 
vulue of cotton from 20.1 cents in 1028 to 19.4 cents in 1929, the total 
value ($770,800,000) showed an even larger decrease, 16 per cent. 

“ Economic classes other than finished manufactures and crude mate- 
rinis showed more moderate changes In value as compared with 1928. 
Decreases in exports of grain, particularly barley and rye, were partly 
counterbalanced by Increases in exports of corn and apples. Foreign 
sales of packing-house products showed an 8 per cent gain during 1929, 
us against declines in the two earlier years, 

“Import trade during 1929 was characterized by marked Increases In 
crude materials and semimanufactures ; the former totaled $1,558,600,000, 
the latter $880,600,000. Many commodities established new records 
in quantity, notably crude rubber, raw silk, copra, unrefined copper, tin 
(bars, blocks, pigs), unbleached chemical wood pulp, tung ofl, and palm 
oll. Rubber imports totaled 1,263,000,000 pounds In 1929, as compared 
with 978,000,000 pounds in 1928. The Import value per pound for 
rubber averaged 19.1 cents in 1929, as compared with 25 cents in 1928; 
consequently the value In 1929 amounted to $241,000,000, or 1,6 per cent 
less than a year earlier, 

“Raw silk imports totaled 87,068,000 pounds, valued at $427,126,000, 
an Increase of 15 per cent in quantity and 16 per cent in value over 
1928. Imports of copper (all forms combined) were 24 per cent larger 
in quantity; however, the value, $153,700,000, was 56 per cent more 
than in 1928. The advance in the average unit price of copper was in 
contrast with declines in the average unit values for many other leading 
imports. 

“Imports of finished manufactures showed a large relative gain as 
compared with 1928, totaling $998,700,000, an increase of 10 per cent. 
Our purchases of gasoline, leather manufactures, machinery and vehicles, 
and art works were substantially larger than a year earlier, News- 
print, the leading finished product imported, showed a new record 
figure, 4,845,000,000 pounds, valued at $144,500,000. 


FOODSTUFFS GAIN SLIGHTLY 


“The value of imports of foodstuffs, amounting to $962,000,000, in- 
creased very slightly. Imports of cane sugar, 9,777,000,000 pounds, were 
larger than in any previous year, and showed an increase over 1928 
of 26 per cent; however, the value, amounting to $209,000,000, showed 
a gain of only 1 per cent, owlng to a lower average unit value, 2.1 
cents in 1929, as compared with 2.7 cents In 1928, 

“A reduction in the average unit price of cocoa caused the value of 
imports of that commodity to Increase by only 5 per cent, notwith- 
standing a quantity Increase of 34 per cent. Coffee imports were 
slightly larger than in 1928—1,482,000,000 pounds, at a value of 
$802,000,000," 


CRIMINAL CONTEMPTS IN FEDERAL COURTS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, Prof. Felix Frankfurter, 
of Harvard University, is one of the great authorities on the 
law relating to contempts of court. I have a letter from him 
heartily indorsing a pending measure proposing to change the 
rule in relation to indirect contempts. It particularly expresses 
the hope that the legislation will not be tied up In legislation 
raising more controversial questions, such as the many prob- 
lems in connection with the use of the injunction in Federal 
courts, I ask unanimous consent that his letter may be referred 
to the Committee on the Judiciary and printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the letter was referred to the Com- 
mittee on ‘the Judiciary, and ordered to be printed in the 
Reconp, as follows: 


Law Scoot or Harvard UNIVERSITY, 
Cambridge, Mass., January 29, 1930. 

My Dran SENATOR VANDENBERG: I venture to express the hope that 
your proposal for removing one of the abuses in the existing procedure 
for the trial of criminal contempt in the Federal courts (S. 1726) will 
receive early and favorable attention from Congress. 

To bave n charge for contempt of court passed upon by the same 
judge who complains of contempt is to violate the Instinctive feeling in 
men against being Judged by one’s accuser, It violates the basic con- 
ception of law as the exercise of a wholly impartial Judgment, The 
inherent danger of exercising the double function of being an accusing 
judge and a judging judge has been decisively put in a single sentence 
by the present Chief Justice: 

“The delicacy there is in the judge's deciding whether an attack 
upon his own judicial action is mere criticism or real obstruction, and 
the possibility that impulse may incline bis view to personal vindica- 
tion, are manifest." (Craig v. Hecht, 268 U. 8. 255, 279 (1923).) 

Few judges would want to be placed in such an ambiguous position, 
and no headstrong or self-righteous judge should be allowed to have 
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this power. Your bill rightly relies on the precedent now farnished by 
section 21 of the Judicial Code in regard to “ personal bias or preju- 
dice” for the automatic transference of a hearing in contempt proceed- 
ings before a judge other than the one against whom the contempt is 
alleged. 

The reign of law rests ultimately upon public confidence in the impar- 
tlality of the Judiciary. The inner rectitude of judges will not in itself 
secure confidence in their impartiality. There must be an outward 
appearance of fairness, and that outward appearance is lacking when 
the accuser becomes a judge in his own case. This is a fact of human 
experience which is as applicable to Judges as it is to other fallible 
mortals. 

Your bill is a measure against which there can hardly be reasonable 
opposition. It therefore ought not to be tied up with legislation raising 
more controversial questions, such as many problems arising in connec- 
tion with the use of the injunction in the Federal courts, and I hope 
very much that you will persist in pressing your bill to passage. 

Faithfully yours, 
FELIX FRANKFURTER, 

Hon. ARTHUR H, VANDENBERG. 


NAVAL ARMS CONFERENCE—ADDRESS BY SENATOR ROBINSON 


ARKANSAS 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, on yesterday the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson], now a member of 
our delegation at the London conference, addressed the people 
of the United States over the radio. The speech is of such 
very particular interest at this time that I ask that it be incor- 
porated in the RECORD. 

I take the liberty of calling attention to two features of the 
address of Senator Rosryson. He takes note of the fact that 
those, happily very few, among our people who seem to enter- 
tain a desire that the conference shall be a failure haye been 
industriously promulgating the idea that by reason of the su- 
perior intelligence and experience and possibly craft of diplo- 
mats of Europe, they always succeeded in getting the best of 
Americans in conferences with them; in other words, that 
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Uncle Sam is a poor old dolt whom anybody can contravene in 
a contest of this character, if it is to be regarded as a contest. 
Senator Ropinson calls attention to the superior excellence in 
various lines, indeed of very high grade, of his associates on the 
delegation, and offers the comforting assurance that the Ameri- 


can people need not be afraid that much of anything will be 
put over on the delegation. 

In the second place, he asks particularly his colleagues in the 
Senate to exercise some patience concerning the deliberations 
of the conference, reminding them that the Senate of the United 
States moves slowly and is sometimes subject to criticism by 
reason of its want or lack of haste in its deliberations, He calls 
attention to the great intricacy of the problems before the con- 
ference at London and asks that due regard be had to that con- 
dition of things and that we should not expect the whole work to 
be done inside of a week. 

Senators will note that this is the first time a Member of this 
body has made an address broadcast overseas. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the address will 
be printed in the Recorp, as requested. 

The address is as follows: 


[From the New York Times, Monday, February 3, 1930] 


ROBINSON ON RADIO APPEALS TO SeNnaTe—ASKS COLLEAGUES Nor TO 
Cuare AT LONDON DELAY, REMINDING THEM or TARF BILL-—DENIES 
AN IMPASSE ExISTS—SPEAKING OVER COLUMBIA Hook-up, He Sees 
Pantry COMPLICATING THE SITUATION BUT Is CONFIDENT 


Asserting tbat previous conferences and diplomatic negotiations had 
unquestionably prepared the way for the probable success of the 5-power 
Naval Arms Conference, Senator Joswu T. ROBINSON, speaking from 
London over an international hook up of the Columbia Broadcasting sys- 
tem yesterday at 12.30 p. m., New York time, called upon his senatorial 
colleagues in the United States not to grow impatient with the delay in 
consummating the negotiations on arms limitation. 

The Arkansas Senator, who occupies an unusually strategic position 
as leader of the Democratic minority in the Senate, with yeto power 
over the expected naval treaty when ratification is sought, was intro- 
duced in his international radio address by Frederic Wiliam Wile. 


TEXT OF THE ADDRESS 


The text of Senator Rontxsox's address, as heard bere, was as follows: 

„Through the courtesy of Mr. Frederic William Wile and the Colum- 
bia Broadcasting system I have the privilege of sending this message 
from the scene of the London conference to radio hearers In many parts 
of the United States. 

“The friendly contact with representatives here of Great Britain, 
France, Italy, and Japan, as well as cordial relations with my associates 
from the United States, compensate me in part for the temporary sepa- 
ration from friends in the homeland. 
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“ Warned before leaving Washington by senatorial colleagues and by 
others likewise endowed with wisdom to beware of the wily European 
diplomat, let me express regret that my social adviser, Will Rogers, the 
self-constituted unofficial observer for the simple-minded, abandoned 
his host and sailed for home when it became known that he can not 
distinguish golf knickers from presentation trousers. 

“The patience and foresight of our chief delegate, Secretary 
Stimson, the inherited and cultivated capacity for diplomacy of Secre- 
tary Adams, the notably clear-headed effectiveness of Ambassador 
Dawes, the diplomatic skill and experience of Ambassadors Morrow 
and Gibson, the capacity for painstaking labor of Senator Rrro— these 
serve to safeguard against ill-considered agreements and inspire me 
with confidence that our efforts will not likely contribute to irre- 
trievable or even serious mistakes. 


THE CONFERENCE ROOM 


“Tf you could be in the assembly room in St. James’s Palace, you 
would catch a glimpse of the delegates seated on three sides of a 
rectangle; the chairman, the British Premier, and other members of 
the British delegation in the center, the French and Americans on 
the chairman's right, the Italians and the Japanese on his left. Inter- 
preters and stenographers occupy a space within the rectangle ; advisers, 
secretaries, press reporters, and messengers fill the room to its 
capacity. 

“Formal addresses of the chiefs of the five delegations, each speaker 
dealing greatly with the purpose of the conference from the standpoint 
of his country, constituted the proceedings of the first plenary session 
held January 21. 

“Numerous private conferences touching subjects of particular in- 
terest, conferences designed to simplify the issues with respect to those 
matters of peculiar concern to two or more nations, followed in prepara- 
tion for the second plenary session, which authorized a committee to 
consider methods of limitation, whether the same shall proceed by 
categories or by total tonnage or with option for limited transfers 
from categories, 

“ Interesting and impressive social entertainments have been given, 
entertainments of a formal character, affording opportunities for the 
formation of acquaintanceships, helpful in the conduct of negotiations, 
touching the vital differences which are certain to arise and which 
must be adjusted before an agreement can be made. 


EAGER TO REACH REAL TASK 


“Social functions, banquets, and receptions were held in historical 
places and participated in by renowned personages, the enjoyment of 
which was marred only by our consclousness that the sooner the 
general felicitations incident to such an event were concluded the 
earlier we might hope to reach the real task. 

“The formalities are ended. The problems to be considered are 
suggested by such words as parity, limitation, cruisers, destroyers, sub- 
marines, reduction, battleship replacement program. 

“The American delegation is committed to the Umitation by treaty 
among the five powers of the categories not embraced in the Washington 
treaty of 1922, namely, cruisers, submarines, and destroyers, 

“We would abolish the submarine. Failing in that, our desire is 
to restrict its number and its use against merchant vessels, Succeed- 
ing in arrangement after cruisers, submarines, and destroyers, we desire 
also to reduce the battleship replacement program contemplated by 
the Washington conference treaty. All limitations and reductions sup- 
ported by our delegation are conditioned that equality between Great 
Britain and the United States shall result. 

“The controversy as to whether limitation shall proceed by cate- 
gories or by total tonnage has been much discussed during the last 
four years and is set forth in the address of Ambassador Gibson to 
the second plenary conference. The American delegates feel that 
limitation by total tonnage will not reduce but in some respects will 
stimulate competition. 

BASIS OF PREFERENCE 


“Tt is conceivable that under such a process one nation might place 
so large a proportion of its feet in a particular kind of fighting ship 
as to disturb the peace of mind of its neighbors. To avoid this possi- 
bility we prefer the certainty implied in limitation by categories, 

“It is recognized, of course, that those who prefer the total-tonnage 
plan believe it allows more opportunity for naval construction in ac- 
cordance with their special needs, and they do not advocate it because 
they desire to create uncertainty or lack of security. 

“ Negotiations relating to limitation of cruisers, submarines, and 
destroyers are in progress, but they have not proceeded far enough where 
the respective results may be reliably defined. No impasse has occurred. 
No insuperable obstacle has been found. It would be untruthful, how- 
ever, to say that we are certain of an arrangement which will meet 
with the President's approval and receive the advice and consent of the 
Senate, 

„All the important business must be transacted in the conference by 
unanimous consent. We hope in concert with other delegations to find 
a basis of agreement fair to all. No other arrangement should be 
entered into or contemplated, because it can not prove of lasting benefit. 
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COMPLICATED BY PARITY 


“Limitation and reduction from the American standpoint are con- 
nected with parity. This complicates the problem and makes satisfac- 
tory reductions difficult to secure. Limitation of navies and their 
reduction, if properly and fairly arranged, will not only save money, 
which is important, but, what is more jmportant, it will also increase 
and strengthen the feeling of security in each nation, without which 
little progress along the highway of peace may be expected, It is that 
increase in security that gives birth to international confidence, out of 
which the prospect for a more peaceful world must be born. 

“The inherent complications in the relations of the five nations raises 
an infinitude of questions compared to which the schedules of a tariff 
bill such as is now under consideration by the United States Senate are 
few in number. 

Previous conferences and diplomatie negotiations have unquestion- 
ably prepared the way for probable success. I request my colleagues 
in the Senate not to grow impatient because of the delay here, and to 
think and think often of the delays that have occurred in the Senate 
since the tariff bill was brought forth. Surely we shall not fail here 
without full consciousness of the significance of our failure. It means 
a renewal and quickening of naval construction and consequent anxiety 
among the peoples of the naval powers certain to bring forth insecurity 
and suspicion. 

“The London conference is not a prize fight, a race, or a sporting 
event. Prudence and deliberations are far more important than speed. 
There exists no fixed amount of naval security in this world out of 
which the various delegations should try to obtain the larger share, 
If we succeed, our success will itself provide an increasing amount of 
security for all. The abiding peace among the nations must rest on con- 
fidence and good will, Future conferences may be relied on to carry 
forward the reduction of armament if the London conference is guided 
by justice and wisdom. I thank you.” 


NAVY-YARD EMPLOYMENT 


Mr. GOULD presented resolutions adopted by the York County 
Council of the American Legion, Department of Maine, which 
were referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs and ordered to 
be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AMERICAN LEGION, York COUNTY COUNCIL, 
DEPARTMENT OF MAINE, 
Kennebunk, Me., January 10, 1930. 
Whereas the York County Council of the American Legion is in most 
cordial sympathy with the program of the President of the United 
States to stabilize employment; and 
Whereas this program is of particular importance to former service 
men who find themselves upon the fringe of the industries of to-day 
on account of a lack of that seniority which may be claimed by those 
who were not industrially dislocated by the World War; and 
Whereas the President of the United States has prudently proposed 
to business men that normal employment should be maintained and 
that all possible efforts should be made to carry on capital construction 
during the next few months, with a view to absorbing any slack in 
employment at this time; and 
Whereas one of the major industries giving employment in York 
County, in the State of Maine, is to be found in the Portsmouth Navy 
Yard at Kittery, upon which approximately 2,000 men are dependent 
for their daily bread; and 
Whereas at this time several hundred of these men have been laid 
off, and particularly ex-service men who can not claim the seniority of 
other employees who were eligible for service in the World War, but 
who did not enter the service: Now, therefore, be it 
Resolved, That the York County Council of the American Legion 
commends this situation to the careful consideration of the President 
and urges that, in accordance with the program proposed for private 
business, there should be no relaxation of activity at the Government 
yard at Kittery and that every effort be made not only to continue 
normal employment but to increase, so far as possible, the employment 
of men in order that the Government may set an example to private 
business organizations by putting its own house in order and making 
its contribution to the purchasing power of the people of the United 
States; and be it further 
Resolved, That appropriate action shall be taken to recognize the 
position of ex-service men in connection with discharges or furloughs 
at the yard in order that their position shall not be prejudiced by 
their absence in the military or naval service of the United States 
during the course of the World War; and be it further 
Resolved, That copies of this resolution be forwarded to the Presi- 
dent of the United States and to the Senators and Congressman repre- 
senting this district In the Congress of the United States. 
Harry GOODIER, 
WESLEY M. JOHNSON. 
GEORGE A. CLOUGH. 
REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 
Mr. HEBERT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Andrew B. 
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Dunsmore, of Pennsylvania, to be United States attorney, middle 
district of Pennsylvania, which was ordered to be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. GILLETT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Charles B. 
Rugg, of Massachusetts, to be Assistant Attorney General, vice 
Herman J. Galloway, resigned, which was ordered to be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar, 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS INTRODUCED 


Bills and joint resolutions were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. GEORGE: 

A bill (S. 3409) to provide for the collection and publication 
of statistics of peanuts by the Department of Agriculture; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr, McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3410) granting a pension to Jemima Colver Rose 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3411) to authorize the erection of a Veterans’ 
Bureau hospital and regional office in the State of Kansas; to 
the Committee on Finance, 

By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3412) for the relief of Allen Nichols; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 8418) to authorize the Secretary of the Interior to 
make engineering and economic investigations and studies of 
conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola Valleys and vicinity on the 
Colorado River, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Commerce. 

By Mr. HOWELL: 

A bill (S. 8414) to provide for the settlement of damage 
claims arising from the construction of the Petrolia-Fort Worth 
gas-pipe line; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. Reep): 

A bill (S. 8415) to amend the “Act making eligible for retire- 
ment under certain conditions officers and former officers of the 
Army, Navy, and Marine Corps of the United States, other than 
officers of the Regular Army, Navy, or Marine Corps, who in- 
curred physical disability in line of duty while in the service 
of the United States during the World War“; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. FESS: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 133) to provide for the erection 
of a suitable memorial to the memory of Pierre Charles 
L'Enfant; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. HEBERT: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for expenses of official delegates of the United States to 
the Fourth World’s Poultry Congress, to be held in England in 
1980; to the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 135) authorizing and requesting 
the President to extend to foreign governments and individuals 
an Invitation to join the Government and people of the United 
States in the observance of the one hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis at Yorktown, Va.; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 136) providing for the participa- 
tion of the United States in the celebration of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the slege of Yorktown, Va., and the 
surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 1781, and authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to be used in connection with such cele- 
bration, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Library. 

By Mr. WHEELER: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer for farmers in the 
crop-failure areas of Montana; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

AMENDMENTS TO TARIFF BILE 


Mr. GEORGE. I submit an amendment to the pending tariff 
bill and I ask that it may lie on the table.. The amendment is to 
section 830 of the pending bill, providing for the organization of 
= Tarif! Commission. Subsection (e) of section 830 provides 
that— 


The President shall anaually designate one of the commissioners as 
chairman and one as vice chairman of the commission, 
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The amendment proposes to add after that provision the words 
“in designating the chairman, commissioners of different politi- 
cal parties shall be designated alternately.” 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed and 
lie on the table. 

Mr. KEYES submitted an amendment intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


LETTER OF J. d. CROWLEY ON THE CUTTING AMENDMENT 


Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from Mr. J. G. Crowley, 
president of the Arizona Peace Officers’ Association, in opposi- 
tion to the so-called Cutting amendment to section 305 of the 
tariff bill relating to the importation of books. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to lie on the 
table and to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ARIZONA PEACH OFFICERS’ ASSOCIATION, 
Phoenia, Aris., January 16, 1930, 
The Hon. HENRY F. ASHURST, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

My Dear Senator Asuunsr: I should like to inform you, as presi- 
dent of the Arizona Peace Officers’ Association, of the following action 
taken by the executive committee of this association, which, it is be- 
lieved, expresses the sentiments of the entire membership of our asso- 
ciation : 

The executive committee of the Arizona Peace Officers’ Association, 
assembled in special session on January 14, hereby goes on record as 
opposing Senator Currixa's amendment to section 305 of the tariff bill, 
relating to the importation of books, believing that the importation of 
obscene and revolutionary literature is a matter of gravest import to 
the citizens of our country, and that certain definite restrictions must 
therefore be placed upon the importation of same. 

This association is well aware that under existing laws many insidious 
and highly revolutionary treatises bave been admitted to our country, 
thereby further inflaming the minds of the enormous number of alien 
radicals and communists who are being sheltered by our country, and 
who are at the same time plotting the overthrow of our Government and 
of all forms of law. 

We feel further that inasmuch as our country seems to have become 
a dumping ground for alien radicals and communists, many of whom 
are subject to deportation by reason of their communistic and anarchistic 
activities, but who are, through some oversight or laxity in the enforce- 
ment of Federal immigration laws, permitted to remain here, it is the 
more imperative to exercise the most extreme care in deleting revolu- 
tionary literature being imported to this country, and to subject all such 
literature to the strictest censorship. This is especially desirable, 
furthermore, in view of the number of our own citizens who are con- 
stantly being inculented with communistic ideals and who join with 
these allens in advocating the overthrow of our Government. 

We are aware, of course, that there are certain State restrictions and 
voluntary organizations seeking to curb the sale and distribution of 
such literature, but although these agencies may perbaps function with 
the highest of intentions and may accomplish a great good, there is 
grave need for certain definite standards of restriction and for the 
employment of persons In the United States Customs Service who are 
familiar with the most excellent literature of all nations, and who can, 
with true judgment and delicacy of perception, distinguish between 
those works which will be of value to the scholars of our country, as 
contrasted with those publications which can only undermine the morals 
and the mental fiber of our citizens, substituting for real truth and 
reason carefally disguised propaganda which could not but misguide and 
warp the mental fiber of our citizens, 

This association therefore trusts that you will seek to have section 
805 of the tariff bill enacted as it now stands without the inclusion of 
Senator Currixd's amendment to same. 

We further desire that you take steps to have this letter inserted in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, as several letters and resolutions written by 
various library associations of our country have been, so that your col- 
leagues may have an opportunity of perceiving the serious opposition 
which Senator Currine’s amendment arouses, 

Very truly yours, 
J. G. CROWLEY, 
President Arizona Peace Officers’ Association, 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE—ENEOLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the Speaker had affixed his sig- 
nature to the enrolled joint resolution (S. J. Res. 7) for the 
appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the 
commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine 
Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public 
Health Service, and it was signed by the Vice President. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President—— N 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. I will yield if the Senator merely 
wishes to present a formal matter, but I can not yield for a 
speech. 

Mr. BLEASE. I merely desire to make a parliamentary 
inquiry, Mr. President. i 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to know what is the pending 
amendment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The pending amendment is on page 
14, line 20, relative to American valuation. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to know what became of my 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina went over temporarily. The chairman of 
the Committee on Finance gave notice that he would call up the 
American valuation amendment this morning. 

Mr. BLEASE. Then what becomes of my amendment? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina went over temporarily, subject to his call. 

Mr. BLEASE. My understanding was that my amendment 
was to be taken up this morning. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Will the Senator from Utah kindly 
give his attention to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. SMOOT. I shall be glad to do so. 

Mr. BLHASE. My understanding was that my amendment 
was only temporarily laid aside at the request of the Senator 
from New York, and that it would be the first matter which 
would come before the Senate this morning. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it was understood that the subject of 
American valuation would be taken up this morning; and when 
the paragraph to which the amendment of the Senator’ from 
South Carolina applies shall again be reached, I suggest to him 
that he then offer his amendment. 

Mr. BLHASE. I have already offered the amendment, and it 
is now pending. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, if the Senator from South 
Carolina [Mr. BTEASEI will permit me, I desire to say to him 
that the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLErTE] gave notice 
on Saturday that he would address the Senate this morning. 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand that a Senator can speak on any- 
thing he pleases. Time was wasted on Saturday afternoon in 

«discussing some remarks the junior Senator from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. GRUNDY] had made a long while ago. I want to know 
merely what became of my amendment. I have no objection to 
the Senator from Wisconsin speaking a week, if he desires to 
do so. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from South Carolina went over temporarily, but, of course, it 
may be called up when the paragraph is again reached or at the 
pleasure of the Senator from South Carolina. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not care to make a speech on the amend- 
ment; I merely wished to make an inquiry of the Senator from 
Utah in reference to the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from South 
Carolina yield there? 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to state to 
the Senator from South Carolina that he will lose no rights 
by the Senate taking up the American valuation amendment 
at this time. Does the Senator from South Carolina yield to the 
Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BLEHASE. I yield the floor. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I wish to inquire—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to inquire if the amendment to 
which the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] refers is 
the one offered by him to the cement paragraph? 

Mr. BLEASE. That is the amendment to which I refer, 

Mr, BARKLEY. In view of the fact that cement has been put 
on the free list, it seems unnecessary for another amendment to 
be adopted putting cement to be used for road construction on 
the free list. 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand that; but I do not understand 
the situation to be as some other Senators do, and there are 
other Senators who understand it as I do. I want to have that 
cleared up before the amendment shall be disposed of. I do not 
want to interfere with the Senator from Wisconsin, but I merely 
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desired to know that the amendment had not been thrown into 
the wastebasket. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The amendment proposed by the 
Senator from South Carolina is still pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, the pending amend- 
ment is on page 14, beginning in line 20, where it is proposed by 
the committee to insert the following words: 


(e) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall be based 
upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of sec. 
402, Title IV) of any similar competitive article manufactured or 
produced in the United States. 


I rise, Mr. President, to oppose the adoption of the pending 
committee amendment, The American valuation applies to only 
two paragraphs of the pending tariff bill, namely, paragraph 
27 and paragraph 28, of Schedule 1, which deals with coal-tar 
dyes and intermediates, All other articles imported to the 
United States have tariff duties assessed npon the basis of 
foreign valuation. It is therefore evident that the domestic 
manufacturers of coal-tar dyes and intermediates have a special 
privilege. They have the special privilege of having articles 
imported into the United States which compete with articles 
which they produce, based upon the American valuation rather 
than upon the foreign valuation, as is the case with every other 
article imported into this country. 

AMERICAN VALUATION 

American valuation as a basis for the assessment of ad 
valorem duties on coal-tar dyes and other coal-tar products in 
paragraphs 27 and 28 of the Senate finance bill is a continua- 
tion of the embargo of these products created by the World 
War, and perpetuated by the tariff act of 1922. When that 
bill was under consideration domestic dyestuff manufacturers, 
headed by the Du Pont Co., and the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation, engaged in the most extensive and persistent 
lobbying activities that this Capitol has ever known during 
the enactment of the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. Three 
times a dye embargo was written in the Fordney-McCumber 
bill and three times that embargo provision was stricken 
out of the billk—twice on the floor of the House and once on 
the floor of the Senate. Notwithstanding the Finance Com- 
mittee at that time, after months of deliberation and inves- 
tigation, had reported that American valuation as a major basis 
of appraisement on ad valorem duties for all commodities in the 
tariff bill was impracticable, the Senate conferees provided 
American valuation on coal-tar dyes and other coal-tar products 
in the conference report, although American valuation is to all 
intents and purposes another term for embargo. The results of 
the enactment of that legislation have proven beyond a shadow 
of a doubt that American valuation on coal-tar dyes is an em- 
bargo. According to the census of coal-tar dyes for 1928, pub- 
lished by the United States Tariff Commission, there were 
96,600,000 pounds of coal-tar dyes, valued at $39,790,000, pro- 
duced in this country in 1928, while the exports were 32,059,078 
pounds, valued at $6,336,278 for 1928, and the imports were 
6,080,256 pounds, valued at $6,707,785 for the same year. The 
imports of dyes represent 6.3 per cent by poundage and 16.8 per 
cent by value of the domestic production, while the exports in 
1928 represent 33 per cent by poundage and 16.6 per cent by 
value of domestic production. It is therefore evident that 94 
per cent of the domestic requirements of coal-tar dyes are 
supplied by domestic manufacturers. 

Testimony was given to the Finance Committee, page 152 of 
hearings, and to the Ways and Means Committee, page 10383 
of hearings, that 75 per cent of the imported coal-tar dyes are of 
a class and kind not comparable or competitive with domestic 
eoal-tar dyes. Therefore domestic dyestuff manufacturers are 
to-day supplying 98 per cent of the coal-tar dyes consumed in 
this country of a class and kind produced by domestic manu- 
facturers. Is it equitable, is it fair that an industry be ac- 
corded embargo protection such as American valuation when it 
has a monopoly of 98 per cent of the class and kind of coal-tar 
dyes consumed in the domestic market which they produce? 

According to the testimony before the committee three- 
quarters of the imported dyes—that is, 1.6 per cent by pound- 
age and 4.2 per cent by value—are not competitive with 
any dyes of domestic production. These dyes are specialties 
used in small quantities for particular purposes. The demand 
for them is too limited to warrant their domestic production. 
Being specialties they are higher in price so their total value 
represents a higher percentage in relation to domestic produc- 
tion than their total poundage, 

J. N. Taylor, chemical division of the Department of Com- 
merce, in an article published in Commerce Reports, issue of 
December 10, 1928, and entitled United States Trade in Coal 
Tar Dyes and Intermediates,” states that the imports of coal- 
tar dyes include hundreds of items, the majority, however, of 
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very small quantities and that less than a dozen individual dyes 
are purchased from European countries in sufficient quantities 
to warrant the necessary research for their economical produc- 
tion In America. 

This statement is as follows: 


As the United States Is the largest variety as well as quantity con- 
sumer of dyes it is logical to find that the 6 per cent of our consump- 
tion imported includes hundreds of items, the majority, however, of 
very small quantities. In fact, less than a dozen Individual dyes are 
purchased from European countries in sufficient quantities to warrant 
the necessary research for their economical production in America. 


I will later show by figures and statistics that as a result 
of this embargo protection the domestic dyestuff manufacturers 
have increased the prices to domestic consumers and are charg- 
ing prices in many instances as much as 500 per cent more 
than pre-war prices. I will submit evidence that the domestic 
manufacturers, while having this monopoly of the domestic 
market, exported coal-tar dyes at prices in some instances a 
third to a half the prices they charged domestic consumers. 

During the life of the administration of American valuation 
on coal-tar dyes, the consumers of these commodities have 
suffered hardships and inconveniences in obtaining satisfactory 
colors suitable for their needs at reasonable prices. Owing to 
this embargo legislation they have been forced at times to use 
inferlor domestic substitutes. This legislation, enacted for the 
benefit of such gigantic trusts as the Du Pont Co, and the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, has discriminated against the 
cotton-manufacturing industry, the silk-manufacturing industry, 
the woolen-manufacturing industry, the ink- manufacturing in- 
dustry, the leather industry, and the paper industry. I ask, is 
it fair to all of these American industries that they be dis- 
criminated against in order to Increase further the profits of 
such trusts as the Du Pont Co. and the Allied Chemical & Dye 
Corporation? 

For it must be remembered, Mr. President, that the articles 
manufactured by all of these industries consuming a part of 
the product of the chemical and dye corporations have pro- 
tection based upon foreign valuation, whereas the manufactur- 
ers of coal-tar dyes and intermediates are given the special- 
privileged consideration of having imported articles which 
compete with them assessed upon the basis of American 
valuation. 

EXPORTS INCREASING 

According to the census of coal-tar dyes published by the 
United States Tariff Commission the exports of coal-tar dyes 
have increased from 8,344,187 pounds in 1922 to 82,059,078 
pounds in 1928, an increase of over 300 per cent. According to 
the Department of Commerce publication, the domestic dyestuff 
manufacturers are exporting coal-tar dyes to 58 foreign countries, 
including Germany. It was this latter nation and its dyestuff 
industry that we heard so much about in 1921 and 1922 when 
the domestic dyestuff manufacturers were seeking a dye embargo. 
The threat of inundation of coal-tar dyes from Germany was 
the chief argument for a dye embargo by the Du Pont Co. and its 
associates during the consideration by Congress of the Fordney- 
McCumber tariff bill. 


DOMESTIC PRODUCERS SELLING CHEAPER ABROAD THAN AT HOME 


The domestic dyestuff manufacturers are not only exporting 
one-third by poundage of their production to foreign countries 
but are selling these dyes in foreign countries cheaper than they 
are selling to home consumers in the United States, according 
to the testimony before the Finance Committee, which was un- 
controverted. It is evident therefore that the great organiza- 
tions producing these coal-tar dyes and intermediates in the 
United States are using the special-privilege protection of 
American valuation upon their product to charge high prices 
to domestic consumers so that they can sell for export at lower 
prices. I wish to refer to the list of coal-tar dyes, given to the 
Finance Committee during the hearings on the chemical sched- 
ule in testimony by a witness who appeared before that com- 
mittee, containing 12 dyes the domestic dyestuff manufacturers 
are selling in Canada cheaper than they are selling to consumers 
in the United States; and I repeat that this evidence was un- 
controverted in the hearings. On this list is indigo, the blue 
color universally used for dyeing the workingman’s overalls and 
denims. This testimony shows that while the domestic manu- 
facturers were selling indigo to the Proximity Mills in North 
Sarolina, to the Stonewall Cotton Manufacturing Co. in Missis- 
sippi, and other large users of indigo at 15 cents per pound, 
they were selling indigo delivered in Canada at 10% cents 
per pound, practically at one-third less. While they were 
selling sulphur black, which is extensively used for dying 
cotton goods used by the workingman and in the manufac- 
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ture of cheaper textiles, to the textile manufacturers in this 
country at 13% cents per pound, they were selling the same 
dye delivered in Canada at 1114 cents per pound. 

On this list I find another color, alizarin brilliant green, one 
of the best and fastest wool colors, which they are selling in 
the United States to woolen manufacturers at $2.75 per pound, 
while they are delivering the same color in Canada at $0.95 per 
pound. This is practically one-third the price at which they 
are selling to the wool manufacturers in this couhtry. ‘This 
dumping of coal-tar dyes used for woolen goods in foreign 
countries may explain in part why the exports of woolen manu- 
factures from the United States in 1927 were less than one-half 
of what they were in 1914. 

The following is the list of colors furnished the Finance Com- 
mittee which are produced by the domestic manufacturers and 
sold in Canada, delivered, at lower prices than they are sold to 
consumers in this country. This list also sets forth the United 
States prices as of March 28, 1929, and the corresponding prices 
at which the same colors were sold, delivered in Canada, by 
domestic manufacturers on March 28, 1929: 


From Finance Committee hearings, p. 153) 


Sulphur black, ordinary types 
Sulphur black, concentrated types 
Halo black NBR 


Methylene blue 

Methyl violet 

Alizarin blue black B... 

Alizarin brilliant green 

Alizarin saphirole = =k 
Fe a SE ee 


I have been the more deeply impressed with this evidence 
because it was, in substance, laid before the Finance Committee 
by one of the witnesses who appeared there, and so far as I 
have been able to discover it was not questioned, controverted, 
or challenged. On the contrary, in the reply brief filed by the 
American dye manufacturers through the Synthetic Organic 
Chemical Manufacturing Association I find the following state- 
ment which substantially admits the truth of the evidence which 
I am about to lay before you: 


It is a fact— 
This brief states— 


that the selling prices on some of these dyestuffs In foreign countries 
are lower than they are in the United States, but it must be remem- 
bered that these prices are set by the German I. G., and in order for the 
American manufacturers to maintain their position as regards quantity 
production they must meet these disastrous prices as referred to above or 
they will sacrifice their ability to continue the present low prices in the 
United States, 


Mr. President, a little later I shall deal with, and I believe 
dispose of, the explanation as to why these manufacturers are 
selling their products cheaper abroad than they are to the 
domestic consumer; but at this time I am concerned only with 
the fact, which appears from the record, that these American 
manufacturers who have been given a practical monopoly of 
the domestic market by the device of American valuation are 
soning their products abroad at prices far below the American 
evel. 

AMERICAN DYES INVADING GERMAN MARKET 

In further substantiation of this fact I want to read you a 
brief Associated Press dispatch which appeared in the Washing- 
ton Star of October 19, 1929, showing that American dyes are 
now invading even the German market, where it is claimed 
by the domestic dyestuff manufacturers their chief competition 
would come from if this American valuation device were 
removed. The headline reads: 

GERMANY BUYING AMERICAN DYES—MONOPOLY OF INDUSTRY NOT ONLY 
BROKEN BUT MARKET INVADED BY FORMER CUSTOMERS 

The virtual world monopoly which Germany has held in the dye 
industry has not only been broken but American products of factories 
which hold a key position in national defense are now invading the mar- 
kets from which they once were forced to buy, 

Statistics made public yesterday by the Department of Commerce show 
that during the first six months of this year exports of package dycs 
totaied $139,587. Of this amount $26,845 went to Germany, us com- 
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pared with only $148 during the same period of 1928. This made that 
nation the leading purchaser of American package dyes for household 
use, 


I also wish to quote from a press release given out October 26, 
1929, by the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, De- 
partment of Commerce: 


UNITED STATES DYE EXPORTS CONTINUE TO INCREASE—33 PER CENT GAIN 
IN FIRST SIX MONTHS OF YEAR—GREATEST GAIN IN SHIPMENTS TO 
GERMANY 


Shipments of coal-tar dyes, colors, and stains (exclusive of package 
dyes for household use) totaled during the first six months of 1929, 
$3,899,186, an increase of nearly 33 per cent over shipments during the 
corresponding period of 1928, when $2,796,749 worth were exported. 


Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. ALLEN. Just for a question, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. Will the Senator, before he concludes his argu- 
ment, tell, us, in his judgment, what effect the present system 
of valuation has had upon these remarkable increases? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes, Mr. President, I am going to 
‘refer to that before I get through. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from Nebraska. 

Mr, NORRIS. Will the Senator tell the Senate, if he has the 
statistics there, to what countries these exportations of dyestuffs 
were sent? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. This statement refers only to certain 
countries. It does not refer to all of the 58 countries to which 
American dyestuffs manufacturers are now exporting, but it 
refers to some of the principal ones. 

Mr. NORRIS. ‘The Senator intends to give those, does he? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am reading them now: 

The greatest increase was recorded in exports to Germany, from 
$43,148 in the first six months of 1928 to $132,476 for the first half of 
this year, again a striking tendency in view of the fact that Germany 
is herself a great dye-producing country. 

The largest purchaser for the period was China with a total of 
$1,784,854 as compared with $974,350 for the like period of last year. 
Japan, the Philippines, Argentina, Belgium, and Czechoslovakia also 
showed gratifying increases. 


How are these American dyes breaking into the German mar- 
ket? There is just one way, in my judgment. The American 
corporations are underselling the Germans after paying ocean 
freights and the cost of maintaining a selling organization 
abroad. And yet these are the gentlemen who contend that they 
can not survive unless they are given the extraordinary special 
privilege of American valuation, which has never been accorded 
to any other industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply desire to call the Senator's attention to 
the fact that in 1928 Germany raised the price of sulphur black 
to such an extent that the Americans shipped 274,000 pounds 
during that year. It was in order to break the price that the 
Germans had raised there to Germany herself on her sulphur 
black; and, of course, the Senator knows that sulphur black is 
the one item on which America, I think, can compete with the 
world. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I am not quoting figures 
for 1928. I am quoting figures for the first six months of 1929; 
and the Department of Commerce states that these figures relate 
to coal-tar dyes, colors, and stains. Therefore it is perfectly 
obvious that they have not reference only to sulphur black. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator was speaking of sulphur black. I 
have the 1928 figures, and I knew that that was what happened 
in 1928. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That was not what I was referring to 
when the Senator rose. 

AMERICAN DYES BEING DUMPED IN JAPAN 

The Chemical Industry, a periodical, in the issue of July 29, 

1929, contains the statement that the Japanese Dyestuff Manu- 
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facturing Co. has filed a petition with the Japanese Department | 


of Commerce and Industry, complaining of dumping by the 
National Aniline & Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, of direct deep black E double 
concentrated, a cotton color, in the Japanese market. According 
to this statement the Japanese Department of Commerce and 
Industry has decided to investigate the matter. This statement 
from Chemical Markets, June, 1929, is as follows: 
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Ministry of Commerce and Industry, Japan, decides to investigate a 
report submitted to it by the Japanese Dyestuf! Manufacturing Co,, 
alleging dumping of. direct black dyes in the Japanese market by the 
National Aniline Co. Direct deep black E double concentrated of the 
American company is said by the report to have been sold in large 
quantities at extremely low prices. 


The October 7, 1929, bulletin of the Department of Commerce, 
World Trade Notes on Chemicals, contains the following inter- 
esting information: 


Japanese imports of United States dyes: Shipments of coal-tar dyes 
from the United States to Japan increased a third in quantity and a 
fourth in value during the six months ended June 30, 1929, compared 
with the corresponding period of last year, states a report from Consul 
Charles L. De Vault, Tokyo. During the first half of 1929, imports into 
Japan from the United States amounted to 694,228 pounds, valued at 
258,836, and in the first half of 1928 to 518,051 pounds, value, $207,290. 


According to the preliminary statement of the Census of 
Dyes, issued by the United States Tariff Commission, there 
were 32,059,078 pounds of coal-tar dyes, valued at $6,336,278, 
exported by domestic manufacturers in 1928. This is an aver- 
age export unit price of 19.7 cents. Inasmuch as the export 
prices for indigo and sulphur black are considerably less than 
19.7 cents per pound, it is evident that considerable quantities 
ef colors other than sulphur black and indigo are sold by domes- 
tie manufacturers for export. 

These facts point to one of two conclusions. First, that domes- 
tic dye manufacturers are selling abroad below cost of produc- 
tion. If this be the correct deduction, then it follows that this 
practice is giving foreign consumers of dye products a tremen- 
dous advantage over domestic users. It means, for instance, 
that textile manufacturers abroad are obtaining dyes much 
cheaper than they can be obtained by our own textile manufac- 
turers, and that this is made possible by the practice of our own 
dye manufacturers. It also indicates that tremendous profits 
are being made from the consumers of dyes in the United States, 
because the profits of the dye corporations are so great upon 
dyes sold to American consumers that they can afford to sell 
these products abroad at a loss and still make tremendous re- 
turns for their stockholders. In a nutshell it means that the 
American valuation privilege has enabled American dye manu- 
facturers to soak the domestic consumers of dyes so hard that 
they can sell abroad below the cost of production, They are 
penalizing American consumers in order to carry on their 
export business, 

The second conclusion to which these facts point is that 
American dye manufacturers are selling abroad at a profit. If 
this be the case, American consumers are being charged uncon- 
scionably high prices for the dyes which they must purchase in 
order to carry on their business. Whichever one of these con- 
clusions is correct, the facts present an uncontrovertible argu- 
ment for the repeal of the special privilege of American valua- 
tion. 

BNORMOUS EARNINGS OF CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


When I discussed the chemical schedule many weeks ago, I 
went very carefully and in a detailed way into the profits and 
the growth of the great chemical corporations. It is not my 
purpose to review those facts in detail. If any Senator should 
be interested, the statement will be found on page 4762 and 
following of the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp of Tuesday, October 28, 
1929, 

From the financial statement of the Du Pont Co., the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, and the Newpert Co. it is evident 
that this sale of coal-tar dyes cheaper for export than for home 
consumption has not materially diminished the profits of these 
concerns. In other words, notwithstanding the fact that in 
many instances these concerns are selling colors for one-half the 
price for export than for home consumption, they are still 
making money on the coal-tar dyes they are selling for export. 
The net earnings for 1928 of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 
were $64,097,788, compared with net earnings of $45,947,832 in 
1927 and $18,312,504 in 1923. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, is the item relating to 
coal-tar products segregated? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; it is not. I expect to refer to 
that in just a few moments, 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The total profits may have been made 
frem other business, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The net earnings of $64,000.000 for 
1928 include all of the net earnings of the Du Pont Co. upon 
all of its activities. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. In the manufacture of dye or coal-tar 
products, a different branch of the business, the company may 
or may not have made a profit. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true, Mr. President, but I 
expect in a moment to furnish some figures eliminating the 
General Motors division of the Du Pont Co. 

According to information published in financial journals, 
the net earnings of this corporation for the first six months 
of 1929 were $41,536,412, approximately 33 per cent increase 
over the net earnings for the same period of 1928. 

In the Wall Street Journal of January 25 of this year there 
appears a story on the Du Pont report for 1929. The consoli- 
dated Income account for the year 1929 compares as follows— 
and I will say to the Senator from Delaware that this separates 
the income from the General Motors division. In 1926 the 
income of the Du Pont Co. from operations, exclusive of the 
General Motors division, was $14,803,000. In 1929 the income 
from operations, exclusive of the General Motors division, was 
$34,212,000. 

I also wish to refer to the enormous growth in the assets 
of this company. This refers to plant and property. In 1926 
plant and property were carried at $78,218,545. In 1929 that 
item had grown to $214,936,000. 

Mr. President, I ask to have this article printed as an exhibit 
to my remarks, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Cura in the chair). 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit A.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, the net earnings of 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation for 1928 were 
$26,692,442, as compared with net earnings of $24,586.873 in 
1927 and the net earnings of $7,646,910 in 1921, the year before 
the American valuation division went into effect. 

It appears that the annual report of this company for 1929 
is not yet available, but I wish to quote briefly an excerpt 
from an article appearing in the Wall Street Journal of 
January 8, 1930, under the head “Allied Chemical Likely to 
Net $12. Paid $115,000,000 Dividends on Junior Shares Since 
Organization in 1920. Earning Power Hidden.” I read from 
the article: 


Allied Chemical is the greatest chemical organization in the world. 
Since the 1920 merger the new organization has been built up in a 
masterly fashion, eliminating obsolete plants, constantly improving 
man power, conducting intensive research, steadily reducing costs and 
consequently lowering selling prices to consumers. The organization 
has aligned itself with important interests both in Europe and South 
America, 


I ask to have that article printed as an exhibit to my re- 
marks. 

(See Exhibit B.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, the Newport Co., whose 
circular to the New York banks states that in their chemical 
division they were successfully meeting American and foreign 
competition, had net earnings in 1928 of $685,427 and net earn- 
ings for the first six months of 1929 of $731,617, representing an 
increase of over 100 per cent in the net earnings for the same 
period in 1928. The net earnings of the Newport Co, in 1927 
were $525,225 and in 1921, $121,339. 

Mr, President, an article appearing in the New York Times 
on November 24, 1929, is under the headline “ Chemical Profits 
Rise—Totals of 12 Companies for Nine Months 28.17 Per Cent 
Above 1928 Period.” 

In that list are two dye manufacturing companies. The 
Monsanto Chemical Works had net profits for the first nine 
months of 1919 of $878,839, as compared with net earnings in 
1928 of $692,000. 

The Newport Co., to which I have just referred, had net 
earnings for the first nine months of 1929 of $1,173,952, as com- 
pared with net earnings of $622,000 in 1928. 

As an alibi for this dumping of coal-tar dyes by domestic dye- 
stuffs manufacturers in foreign markets, the president of the 
Newport Co. in a recent address in Charlotte, N. C., delivered 
before the American Association of Textile Colorists and Chem- 
ists, stated that these prices in foreign markets were being set 
by foreign manufacturers. It is a well-known commercial axiom 
that when a new competitor enters a conrmercial field, unless he 
has merchandise of superior quality, he must offer an induce- 
ment in the way of lower prices to obtain a foothold in that 
market. For that reason it is evident that the domestic dye- 
stuff manufacturers in selling to foreign countries have under- 
quoted the German and Swiss manufacturers who formerly had 
those markets in order for them to be in a position to now be 
exporting over one-third, by poundage, of their production. 

Increasing profits by the domestie dyestuff manufacturers and 
increasing exports of coal-tar dyes are self-evident facts that the 
export trade is a profitable one. Therefore this special privi- 
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lege—American valuation—should no longer be continued, per- 
mitting the American dyestuff manufacturers to charge ex- 
orbitant prices to domestic dyestuff consumers behind an em- 
bargo tariff wall which gives them a monopoly of the domestic 
market while they are selling dyes cheaper for export than for 
home consumption, 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky. I have no doubt the Senator 
Stated, though I did not hear it; but what is the difference 
between the home market price and the foreign market price? 
AMERICAN DYE COMPANIES AND GOVERNMENT REPRESENTATIVES HOLD PARIS 

CONFERENCE 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have already gone into that so far as 
the evidence is available. These domestic dyestuff manufactur- 
ers are not only, as I have shown, invading the European mar- 
kets, and successfully competing with the great chemical cor- 
porations abroad, but they are doing it with a fanfare of trum- 
pets; they are doing it with a bravado, which, if the foreign 
chemical companies attempted the same practice in the United 
States, would be the cause of national concern, 

I refer to a conference held in Paris early in August. Ac- 
cording to the New York Times of August 4 that was a confer- 
ence of our “foreign commercial attachés meeting at the em- 
bassy to survey Europe for the young industry.” 

ie the course of this article in the New York Times it was 
said: 


One Interesting sidelight upon the situation In Europe is the fact 
that American chemical companies have succeeded in “carrying coals 
to Newcastle” by invading the hitherto strongly guarded markets of 
Germany, Britain, and, to a somewhat lesser degree, those of France. 


Will Senators for a moment consider what would be the re- 
action in this country if the German I. G. should hold a 
meeting in Washington, call in all of the German diplomatic 
representatives, and lay plans for invading the American mar- 
ket? The fact that the American dyestuff manufacturers have 
reached the point where they feel so strong that they may 
openly challenge the power and the competing ability of the 
European dyestuff manufacturers is in and of itself circumstan- 
tial evidence of the fact that they have waxed so rich and so 
powerful behind the special-privilege tariff wall of American 
valuation that they now feel that they may openly challenge 
the great European cartels in their own markets and do so with 
a great fanfare of trumpets. 

I ask to have certain excerpts and the clippings which I have 
concerning the tariff conference printed as an exhibit to my 
remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is sa 
ordered. 

(See Exhibit C.) 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Incidentally, I invite attention to the 
fact that having held such a conference in Paris in August of 
this year they now plan to hold a similar conference in London. 
The Commercial and Metallurgical Engineering of November, 
1929, contains an article from Washington by Paul Wooten. 
The first paragraph is as follows: 


A chemical conference is to be held in London, July 28 to August 2, 
1930, under the auspices of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce and will be attended by its representatives in 14 European 
countries. A number of the officials of the bureau will be in attend- 
ance, as will several members of the department’s chemical advisory 
committee. There will be sessions with representatives of interested 
trade associations. 


Mr. President, let me make my position clear. I am not 
criticizing the chemical corporations for endeavoring to secure 
a larger share of the European market than they now have, but 
I point to it as an indication of the strength which they now 
feel they have attained and the fact that they are willing openly 
to challenge the great European cartels which were used as a 
scarecrow in the 1921-22 fight over the dye embargo and Ameri- 
can valuation. 

An interesting quotation from the New York Journal of Com- 
merce of February 1, entitled Chemical Bugaboos,“ is as fol- 
lows: 


Efforts made during the last few days to arouse once more a feeling 
of fear of what might happen if Germany sbould rise again to a posi- 
tion of dominance In the American chemical industry somehow failed 
to stir the emotions as they once did. When memories of this coun- 
try’s difficulty in supplying itself with chemicals during the war were 
fresh there was some reason for fear. Repeated expressions of alarm 
had their utility when the American companies were still small. Nowa- 
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days when these companies have grown to huge proportions the situa- 
tion has changed so much as to render the old arguments beside the 
point. 


I ask to have the editorial published in full as an exhibit 
to my remarks. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

(See Exhibit D.) 


DEPARTMENT OF COMMERCE MAKES INTERESTING COMMENTS ON GERMAN I. G. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I want to quote briefly 
from a publication of the Department of Commerce, 1929, en- 
titled “German Chemical Developments in 1928.” On page 1 
the report says: 

Germany is the second largest producer of chemicals in the world 
and has regained its pre-war position as the largest exporter, but the 
value of all the chemicals it produces is probably no greater than the 
combined chemical production of New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
Sylvania. 


On page 3 of the same pamphlet there is this statement con- 
cerning the German I. G.: 


The dye trust continues to be the largest commercial entity in Ger- 
many and is said to produce one-third of the country's chemical output 
and to employ one-fourth of all chemical labor, According to later 
figures, it employed 85,744 laborers and 22,260 other employees on 
January 1, 1928, against 73,404 and 20,688 on January 1, 1927. 


That is an interesting statement of facts from the official rec- 
ords, in view of the loose statements which are made concern- 
ing the German I. G. monopoly of the chemical industry in Ger- 
many. 

The German chemical industry is always pictured as a gi- 
gantic and profitable industry. I wish to quote further from the 
same publication of the Department of Commerce, page 8: 


Since the beginning of 1925 profits have increased in the German 
chemical industry, as shown by the decline in the number of chemical 
stock companies that have passed dividends and by higher interest 
yields on invested capital. 


I have not been able to find any American company which is 
passing its dividends. As a matter of fact, the dividends have 
been mounting, under this special privilege protection of Ameri- 
can valuation, year by year until they have reached unjustifiable 
levels. The department publication continues: 


The Union for the Promotion of Germany's Chemical Interests has 
shown that out of the 115 chemical corporations whose annual state- 
ments were available 70 per cent passed dividends in 1925, 55 per cent 
in 1926, and only 28 per cent in 1927. 

The average dividend paid by these 115 corporations was 9.4 per 
cent in 1927, as compared with 6.6 per cent in 1925 and 1926. This 
average includes the dividends of the I. G., which was 12 per cent in 
1927. 


It is also interesting to note from this publication that a 
corporation tax of 20 per cent on net profits is levied on the 
net income of all corporations, limited liability companies, and 
mining companies in Germany, showing that in so far as taxa- 
tion is concerned our corporations have a great advantage. 

The Department of Commerce also issued a publication en- 
titled “ Chemical Industry and Trade of Switzerland,” and on 
page 40 is to be found the following interesting statement: 


At present the United States buys much more chemicals from Swit- 
zerland than it sells to that country, but the fact that the unfavorable 
balance is decreasing, even if slowly, is encouraging. Another encour- 
aging factor is that the United States can sell dyes and medicines in 
Switzerland, although the country is one of America’s leading com- 
petitors for these commodities. 


LABOR COSTS IN 


Mr. President, American valuation on coal-tar dyes and in- 
termediates may not be justified upon the ground that it is a 
protection of the labor employed in that industry in this coun- 
try. The labor costs in the coal-tar dyestuffs industry do not 
warrant American valuation as a method of tariff protection. 
The labor cost in the dyestuffs and tanning industry, according 
to the Commerce Yearbook of 1929, page 583, as expressed in the 
relationship of wages to the value of products is 8.3 per cent. 
According to the same authority the wage cost in the textile in- 
dustry in 1927 was 19.6 per cent of the value of the products 
produced; in the leather industry, 19.4 per cent; in the paper, 
printing, and related Industry, 18.4 per cent; in the iron and 
steel industry, 20.4 per cent; in the stone, clay, and glass in- 
dustry, 28.9 per cent; in the machinery industry, 24 per cent; in 
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the lumber industry, 26.9 per cent; and in the transportation, 
equipment for air, land, and water, 27.4 per cent. 

I am reliably informed by a domestic manufacturer of dye- 
stuffs that his labor costs running over a period of time in the 
manufacture of coal-tar dyestuffs do not exceed 5 per cent of the 
total cost. 

Whether that statement be true or not, the official statement 
from governmental sources indicates that the coal-tar dyestuffs 
and chemical industry has lower labor costs than any other 
major industry in the United States. It seems to me that 
it is an injustice to other industries, such as leather, textile, 
iron and steel, lumber, machinery, the stone, clay, and glass 
industry, whose labor costs are two or three times the labor 
costs in the coal-tar dye industry, for the coal-tar dye industry 
to have embargo, American valuation protection, while these 
other industries are protected under foreign-valuation basis. 

It is a discriminatory provision, a special privilege, and what- 
ever may have been the facts in 1922 to justify the Congress in 
incorporating any special provision for the coal-tar dyestuffs 
and intermediate producers in the United States. I submit that 
the facts upon the record do not justify the continuance of that 
special privilege in the year 1930, a special privilege which dis- 
ecriminates against every. other industry in the United States 
consuming the products of the coal-tar dye and intermediate 
producers of the United States. 

Mr. Mathew Woll, vice president of the American Federation 
of Labor in an address before the labor congress at Worcester, 
Mass., on May 29, 1929, protested against the unfair discrimina- 
tion aceorded to the coal-tar products industry in the following 
language: 

In addition to that we protest against unfair discrimination ac- 
corded to several industries, and particularly the coal-tar products in- 
dustry. This industry has been accorded protection under the prin- 
ciple of the American valuation. As a result it has been successful, 
The securities of these concerns quoted on the stock market are selling 
200 to 1,000 per cent higher than they sold when the present law was 
enacted. Yet this industry, according to Government reports, employs 
less than 9,000 workers and is paying to its employees less than a liv- 
ing wage. 


No argument may be presented for the continuation of this 
special privilege of American valuation upon the ground that 
it is for the protection of American labor engaged in the in- 
dustry, as the official reports demonstrate that less than 9,000 
men are employed in the industry and that to-day they are 
receiving less than a living wage—less than a living wage from 
some of the most profitable concerns in the whole country. 

Mr. Woll continued: 


We consider this a special privilege. We demand that all industries 
recelve like protection or that no single industry be favored in that 
way. In other words, here is indicated clearly what one industry, 
employing less than 9,000 wage earners, is receiving, and the pros- 
perity which has come to it as a result of that. And that is the 
only industry so recognized in the bill now submitted by the Ways and 
Means Committee, while all other industries are discriminated against 
by the application of the foreign-valuation principles, 


FINANCE COMMITTER GIVES NO REASONS FOR RETENTION OF AMERICAN 
VALUATION 


The Senate Finance Committee in its report on this bill gives 
no explanation whatever for the retention of American valua- 
tion on coal-tar products. I think it should be stated in justice 
to the chairman of the Finance Committee that when the ques- 
tion of American valuation for all of the commodities covered 
by the tariff bill was under consideration, that on April 24, 
1922, he said that he did not feel that the American valuation 
was justified. 

During the progress of the hearings before the Senate Finance 
Committee on June 12 and 13 of last year the chairman of the 
committee said: 


I have stated that I was absolutely opposed to it— 
That is, to American valuation— 
at that time and I am absolutely opposed to it to-day. 


But, nevertheless, Mr. President, the report of the committee 
affords to the Senate no information as to why they continued 
this special privilege for the coal-tar dye stuff manufacturers 
of the United States. It is merely stated in the report on 
page 4 that after careful consideration of the status of the 
coal-tar chemical industry and of the increase in imports of dyes 
the committee recommended the retention of American valuation. 
The Members of this body, the dyestuff-consuming industries, 
and the consuming public are entitled to an explanation for the 
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Finance Committee's retention of American valuation on coal-tar 
dyes, especially in view of the fact that the chief beneficiaries 
of this action are some of the most profitable concerns in this 
country, as I have shown in the course of my remarks. 

According to the Tariff Commission, the coal-tar dye manu- 
facturers have increased the domestic prices of coal-tar dyes 
approximately 10 per cent—Tariff! Commission—during the past 
year and are extensively exporting to foreign nations at prices 
lower than the prices at which they are selling to domestic con- 
sumers. This reference in the committee's report to the increase 
in imports of dyes hardly needs an explanation for everyone is 
aware of the fact that imported merchandise is being rushed to 
America anticipating increased duties after the passage of this act. 
This fact was taken cognizance of by the Department of Commerce 
in an article entitled “ Foreign Trade in Chemicals Reach Record 
Figure,“ published in a recent issue of Commerce Reports. It 
is stated in this article that the imports of coal-tar dyes do not 
indicate an immediate consumption by American industry since 
on May 31 the amount of dyes remaining in bonded warehouses 
in New York was large, 1,060,000 pounds. 

Mr. OVERMAN. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator a question. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. 
from North Carolina, 

Mr. OVERMAN. Is there any competition in this country 
among the domestic concerns; and if so, what is the extent of 
that competition? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
bear with me. 

Mr, OVERMAN. I beg the Senator's pardon. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. I really ought to apologize for taking 
so much of the time of the Senate, but, Mr. President, this is 
an important question and it can not be dealt with in a sum- 
mary fashion, 

Testimony was given to both the Ways and Means Committee 
and the Finance Committee demonstrating that only one-quarter 
of the imported dyes are of a class and kind comparable with 
dyes of domestic manufacture. It is therefore evident that this 
reference in the committee's report to the increase in imports 
of coal-tar dyes is no defense for the retention of the American 
valuation provision. 

The Finance Committee has reduced the rates of duty on 
sulphur black and indigo from 45 per cent ad valorem, based 
on American selling price and 7 cents per pound, to 20 per cent 
ad valorem, based on American valuation and 3 cents per pound. 
These decreases are mere gestures. Domestic dyestuffs manu- 
facturers, as I have shown, are exporting these two products 
at prices very much lower than those at which these colors are 
sold to domestic manufacturers, If these decreases were not 
gestures and if the Senate Finance Committee had at heart the 
interests of the workingman who is the largest consumer of the 
products dyed with sulphur black and indigo they would have 
placed these products on the free list, where they rightly belong. 


PRICES OF 


I will be glad to yield to the Senator 


I am coming to that if the Senator will 


DYES IN 1913 AND 1020 


The Finance Committee, in its report on the pending tariff 
bill, states, on page 4, that many coal-tar dyes now sell for less 
in the United States than in 1913. The following is the state- 
ment referred to in the committee report: 


Recent years have been characterized by sharp competition among 
domestic dye producers and by declining price levels for dyes—in fact, 
many now sell for less than in 1913. 


Mr. President, the statement by the committee that many 
domestic dye producers now sell for less than in 1913 is inter- 
esting, I have made an effort, with the resources at my com- 
mand, to ascertain just what the basis is for that statement. 
I have made some investigation of the prices of dyes.at the 
present time compared with what they were in 1913. My in- 
formation leads to the conclusion that just the reverse is true; 
namely, that prices are higher now than they were in 1913. 
Instead of many, I find only three coal-tar dyes are selling at 
lower prices to-day than in 1913. 

The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter contains authentie price 
information for the chemical trade. This periodical is generally 
regarded as publishing the most reliable price information in 
the chemical and dyestuff trade. The United States Tariff 
Commission, in its reports under the flexible-tariff provisions, 
has generally used as its source of information the same trade 
publication, the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. I obtained 
from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter of the issue of August 
5, 1929, the quoted prices of certain American dyes. The list 
of coai-tar dyes, the prices of which are given weekly in the 
Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, are representative of the dyes 
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consumed in this country, for they constitute, according to the 
United States Tarif Commission, over 75 per cent of domestic 
production of coal-tar dyes in 1928. 

For purposes of comparison I obtained the prices of these dyes 
in 1913 from the books of three concerns that were selling these 
dyes in the United States in 1913. This source was used only 
because neither the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter nor any other 
standard authority published in the trade gives prices of these 
coal-tar dyes in 1913. I also ascertained from the Census of 
Coal Tar Dyes in 1928, published by the United States Tariff 
Commission, the quantities of these dyes produced in the United 
States in 1928. I obtained comparative price information of 
1918 and of August 5, 1929, of these dyes representing domestic 
production of 73,540,000 pounds of a total domestic produc- 
tion in 1928 of 96,600,000. Therefore, these prices cover coal- 
tar dyes representing over 76 per cent of the domestic pro- 
duction of the United States in 1928. It is self-evident that it 
is a representative list. 

In fairness it should be recognized that the prices quoted in 
trade journals are generally regarded as being somewhat higher 
than actual market prices. In the language of the trade they 
are “list prices” and not “net prices.” For this reason some 
allowance should properly be made in the comparison of the 
actual selling prices of 1913 with the prices reported by the Oil, 
Paint, and Drug Reporter for 1929. When every reasonable 
allowance for this difference is made, however, the fact remains 
that substantial increases in prices are found throughout this 
entire list of dyes. 

As I have previously stated, I find only three dyes which are 
selling to-day lower than they did in 1913. They are chrome 
yellow R, amido naphthol red 6 B, and direct blue 2 B. Now, 
let us look at the other side of this picture. Are there many 
colors that were selling to-day for considerably more than they 
were in 1913? There certainly are! Here are some of the 
illustrations; Naphthol yellow S was costing the textile manu- 
facturer, in 1913, 17 cents a pound; to-day he is paying 81.35 
to $1.40 a pound. In other words, consumers of this color are 
paying eight times the price for naphthol yellow S they paid 
in 1913. Take methyl violet, extensively used for inks. The 
selling price, in 1913, was 29 to 48 cents per pound. To-day the 
ink maker pays $2 to $2.25 per pound. Here is another illus- 
tration: Direct fast yellow was being sold to the consumers in 
this country for 17 to 36 cents per pound in 1913. To-day, under 
American valuation protection, the consumers of this color are 
paying $2 to $2.25 per pound. Here is another illustration: 
Fast red VR was sold to the trade in 1913 at 13% cents per 
pound, To-day, according to the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, 
textile manufacturers pay $1.50 to $1.65 per pound for this color. 
Here is another illustration: Chrome red B, a wool color, was 
sold to the woolen manufacturer in 1913 at 28 cents a pound. 
To-day he pays for it, under the embargo American valuation 
protection, $1.75 to $2 a pound. 

This table contains many comparisons showing present-day 
dyestuff prices as much as 500 per cent more than the prices in 
1913. No wonder the domestic dyestuff manufacturers are ex- 
hausting every effort to continue American valuation on dye- 
stuffs. No wonder the domestic dyestuff manufacturers are 
selling coal-tar dyes to foreign nations at prices in many in- 
stances one-third to one-half of the prices at which they are 
Selling the same colors to domestic consumers. No wonder the 
textile manufacturers are complaining of financial distress. 

It is interesting to note that the weighted average price for 1913 
of all these dyes, prices of which are to-day published in the 
Oil, Drug, and Paint Reporter, is 18.61 cents per pound, as 
compared with an average weighted price for August 5, 1929, 
of 35.27 cents per pound. The average weighted price for 
August 5, 1929, of coal-tar dyes, representing over 75 per cent 
of domestic production, is 189 per cent of the pre-war prices for 
the same dyes. 

According to the bulletin of United States Labor Statistics No. 
473, entitled Wholesale Prices—1913-1927,” published by the 
United States Department of Labor, page 9, the average index 
number of wholesale prices of all commodities in 1927 was 136.7 
per cent of the average index number of wholesale prices for all 
commodities for the year 1913. It is therefore evident that 
while the average wholesale price of all commodities has in- 
creased 36.7 per cent since 1913 the weighted average price of 
conl-tar dyes in the United States has increased 89 per cent. 
The increase in the price of coal-tar dyes has been approximately 
two and one-half times the increase in the wholesale price of all 
commodities, 

For the information of the Members of this body, I ask to 
have incorporated in the Recorp the table to which I have been 
referring. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be incorporated in the RECORD. 
The table referred to is as follows: 
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Weighted average price for Aug. 5. 1929 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, domestic dyestuff manu- 
facturers, secure behind the American valuation tariff wall, are 
increasing their profits year by year. Not content with charg- 
ing the dyestuff consumers prices many times the prices they 
paid in 1913, they increased the prices on coal-tar dyes approxi- 
mately 10 per cent in 1928 as compared with 1927. According 
to the preliminary report of the census of dyes and other syn- 
thetic organic chemicals for 1928, published by the United 
States Tariff Commission, the weighted average price of all 
domestic dyes sold in 1928 was 9.2 per cent more than the 
average for 1927. According to this preliminary report the 
weighted average price of all domestic dyes sold in 1928 was 
42.6 cents per pound as compared with 39 cents per pound for 
1927. 

The United States Department of Labor monthly published 
a pamphlet of the wholesale prices of commodities in the United 
States. The last monthly installment was for July, 1929. 
These pamphlets contain the prices of only four coal-tar dyes. 
The monthly publication for July, 1929, shows that all four of 
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these colors were sold at higher prices in July, 1929, than in 1926. 
Sulphur brown was 17.8 per cent higher than in 1926. Indigo 
paste, the duty on which the Senate Finance Committee has 
made a gesture to decrease, is 7.1 per cent higher. Nigrosine 
jet is 9.7 per cent higher, while direct black is 1.7 per cent higher 
than in 1926. 

Mr. Wilbur F. Wakeman, who for many years was head of 
the American Tariff League, and former United States appraiser 
of merchandise at the port of New York, is one of the leading 
exponents of high protection in this country. In an article entitled 
“Senate Finance Committee Revision of the Hawley Tariff,” 
published in the Manufacturers’ Record in the issue of Septem- 
ber 12, 1929, he states that American valuation on coal-tar 
products has been the most difficult to administer of any and has 
amounted to practically an embargo on many articles. He 
further states that this is an unfair and direct discrimination in 
favor of coal tar over other products bearing an ad valorem 
rate of duty. Mr. Wakeman contends in this article that every 
imported article should have the same basis of valuation for 
dutiable purposes or discrimination between American indus- 
tries will necessarily follow. That portion of Mr. Wakeman’s 
article published in the Manufacturers Record in the issue of 
September 12, 1929, relating to the chemical schedule of the 
Senate finance bill, which I have quoted in part, is as follows: 


The chemical schedule, per se, runs along the line of the Hawley bill, 
and on coal-tar products retains the American selling price as the basis 
of duty for imported foreign merchandise. This provision of the act of 
1922 has been the most difficult to administer of any, and has amounted 
to practical embargo on many articles. This is an unfair and direct 
discrimination in favor of coal tar over other products bearing an ad 
valorem rate of duty. Every imported article should haye the same 
basis of yaluation for dutiable purposes or discrimination between 
American industries will necessarily follow. The report and bill say 
nothing of any change. 


MONOPOLY AND PRICE FIXING IN DYE INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, I wish now to direct the attention of the 
Senate to a situation which, in my judgment, constitutes a 
most compelling reason for the repeal of the special privilege of 
American valuation which the chemical manufacturers, to the 
exclusion of all other American producers, have enjoyed for a 
period of seven years. 

I refer to the existence of monopolies within the chemical 
industry and to the widespread practice of price fixing, which 
enables the American chemical corporations substantially to 
determine the duties that are to be paid by their foreign com- 
petitors and to levy upon American consumers what is in some 
eases at least an unconscionable tribute. 

Under the system of American valuation, as we all know, the 
duties are fixed by the customs appraisers upon the basis of the 
prices charged in the United States for the same or comparable 
commodities. It does not matter what the foreign invoice value 
may be, the duty is levied on the basis of the prices that are 
charged in the United States by American manufacturers, 
Under this system, if there is a monopoly of the American pro- 
duction of such a commodity by a single corporation or if the 
principal producers of a commodity have entered into a 
conspiracy or combine to fix prices, the American pro- 
ducers actually determine the amount of duty that is to be paid 
by their foreign competitors. It is obvious, also, that possessing 
this power, these American producers are able, under the cir- 
cumstances described, to establish what amounts to an embargo 
and thus effectively shut out foreign products from the Ameri- 
can market. 

Under the system of foreign valuation, on the other hand, 
which applies to every other commodity in this bill save coal- 
tar products and intermediates, such a complete embargo 
is practically impossible. If the American producers get 
together and fix their prices at exorbitant levels the foreign 
producer is given an added incentive to ship bis goods to the 
American market, and, after paying a duty based upon foreign 
value, to reap the profits that excessive prices in the American 
market would produce. In the case of American valua- 
tion, however, the manufacturers in the United States are 
actually given a powerful inducement to increase their prices 
to exorbitant levels in order the more completely to shut out 
their foreign competitors. This is a temptation which no gov- 
ernment should place before its producers, and in my judgment 
it is one of the most compelling arguments against the con- 
tinuation of American valuation. American valuation offers an 
inducement to these few producers of coal-tar dyes and inter- 
mediates in this country to establish price-fixing arrangements 
whereby, through the manipulation of prices, they may increase 
the duty upon products being imported from which they are 
feeling competition, 3 
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From such investigation as I have been able to make it Is 
apparent that the twin evils of monopoly and price fixing per- 
vade almost every branch of the great chemical industry. Every 
branch of the trade is compactly organized and each appears 
to have set up its own “institute” or “ association,” which, as 
every Senator knows, is one of the favorite devices for fixing 
the prices and the control of production. Even without these 
elaborate devices for facilitating price fixing, the conditions that 
exist in the chemical industry make it easy for such practices 
to prevall without danger of detection. 

If you examine the official Summary of Tariff Information 
prepared by the Tariff Commission you will find that most of 
the chemicals there listed ure produced by less than half a dozen 
manufacturers, In another connection during the consideration 
of this bill I will present a formidable list of chemicals, each of 
which is produced by a single manufacturer in the United States, 
But for the present I am contending only that where there are 
only half a dozen producers of any commodity in the United 
States it is the easiest thing in the world for them to get 
together around a lunch table or in some office and fix their 
whole list of prices, with little or no probability that their con- 
spiracy will be detected. 

This was the situation to which the Attorney General of the 
United States recently referred in addressing the American Bar 
Association when he said: 

Our material prosperity has been so overwhelming, our business in- 
stitutions have been Increasing in size and number with such leaps and 
bounds, that 1 fear that there has been a disposition here and there to 
go too far and transgress the law. 


He added: 


The machinery of some trade associations seems to have been made 
use of for transactions that come dangerously near to price fixing, 


When the chemical schedule was last under consideration I 
laid before the Senate certain statistics showing the extent to 
which the “big three“ — bu Pont, Union Carbide, and Allied 
Chemical & Dye—dominate this great industry. With combined 
assets of more than a billion dollars and controlling, as they do, 
in the particular lines which they manufacture the bulk of the 
product consumed in the United States, they are in a position 
where they can easily and effectively fix the prices which con- 
suiners must pay, and thus, as far as the articles covered by 


American yaluation are concerned, determine the duty that must 


be paid by their foreign competitors. It is no defense to say 
that the prices of certain chemicals produced by these corpora- 
tions are now lower than they were during and immediately 
after the World War. At that time chemical prices had reached 
such exorbitant levels that the high prices were severely re- 
stricting consumption. wen the most confirmed monopolists 
understand that under these conditions prices must necessarily 
be reduced if consumers are to use enough of the products to 
create a satisfactory volume of business. For this reason, If 
for no other, a reduction from the exorbitant war prices for 
chemicals had to be made. Moreover we know that costs of 
production in the chemical Industry have been constantly de- 
clining as a result of improved processes and mass production 
to such an extent that it is probable that the prices charged 
to-day yield a larger margin of profit above cost than existed 
even during the days immediately following the World War, 

In order to lay before you concrete evidence of the extent to 
which monopoly pervades the chemical industry, I have com- 
piled from the Summary of Tariff Information, 1929, published 
by the Tariff! Commission, and from the hearings on the pending 
bill before the Ways and Means and Finance Committees a list 
of the commodities which are produced by only a single manu- 
facturer in the United States, 

CHEMICALS PRODUCED BY ONLY ONE MANUFACTURER IN THE UNITED STATES 

Crotonaldehyde, ethylene glycol, butanol, magnesium silico- 
fluoride, agar-agar, tetrachloroethane, sodium chlorate, thorium 
compounds, amyl acetate, phosphorus oxychloride, phosphorus 
trichloride, tragasol and carob gum, thymol, cobalt linoleate, 
diethyl sulphate, dimethyl sulphate, ammonium chloride, anti- 
mony oxide, cellophane, barium dioxide, potassium perchlorate, 
potassium permanganate, sodium, barium oxide. 

The above list, I have reason to believe, is by no means com- 
plete, but it shows that in at least 23 cases the tariff-levying 
power of the United States is being used to support a complete 
monopoly, I wish to d'vect your attention to the fact that we 
ure not referring here to what are sometimes called monopolies, 
where a single concern produces merely the bulk of the product 
and is in a position to dominate production and price. We are 
confronted here by actual monopolies, where a single concern 
turns out every pound of the article that is produced in the 
United States, 
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I have also compiled additional lists showing the commodi- 
ties produced by two or three companies, where, in my opinion, 
the opportunities for price fixing are almost as favorable as 
they are where the entire output is controlled by a single 
organization. 

CHEMICALS PRODUCED BY ONLY TWO MANUFACTURERS IN UNITED STATES 

Lactic acid, formic acid, propyl alcohol, isopropyl alcohol, 
barbital. aluminum acetate, lanolin, trichloroethylene, refined 
potassium nitrate, theobromine, precipitated chalk, chloral hy- 
drate, terpin hydrate, glycorophosphorie acid, cobalt sulphate, 
deodorizing and decoloring chars or carbons, potassium carbon- 
ate, calcined magnesia. 

CHEMICALS PRODUCED EY ONLY THREE MANUFACTURERS IN UNITED STATES 

Oxalie acid, nickel sulphate, nickel ammonium sulphate, so- 
dium fluoride, hexamethylenetetramine, calomel, vermilion reds, 
potassium chromate and dichromate, caleium oxalate, sodium 
formate, cresylic acid, ammonium phosphate, barium carbonate, 
potassium hydroxide, strontium salts, potassium nitrate, sodium 
citrate, sodium oxalate, barium chloride, iron ammonium oxa- 
late, iron sodium oxalate. 

CIRCUMSTANTIAL EVIDENCE OF PRICE FIXING 

Indications of price fixing and what is called “ stabilization 
of prices” occur frequently throughout the official repotts of the 
Tariff Commission. Throughout the Summary of Tariff Infor- 
mation, 1929, we find statements that the price has been con- 
stant at a certain figure for periods of 3, 4, 5, or even 6 years. 
For example, magnesia oxide: 


Quotations from wholesale quantities, United States Pharmacopmia 
grade, at New York, have been 42 cents a pound since January, 1924 
(p. 247). 


Will any Senator maintain that where we have a constant 
price, not varying by So much as a penny per pound, from Jan- 
uary, 1924, until 1929, an open and a free market exists? Will 
any Senator maintain, under those circumstances, that the free 
interaction of the economic forces of supply and demand are 
at work? 

Tannic acid 


Price quotations of tannic acid, technical, in New York, have been 30 
cents per pound since October, 1924 (p. 13). 


Aluminum hydrate— 


In wholesale quantities bas been quoted at 17 cents per pound since 
June, 1924 (p. 54). 


Manganese borate— 


New York prices of Manganese borate have been quoted at 24 cents 
per pound since October, 1923 (p. 248). 


Perhaps the best illustration of this tendency toward price 
fixing or price stabilization is to be found in the case of am- 
monium phosphate. This chemical is a valuable fertilizer, and 
farmers’ organizations asked that it be put on the free list. It 
also has important technical uses. 


The technical grade— 
Says the Tariff Commission— 


is made by two or three firms. The fertilizer grade, ammophos,“ ia 
made by one firm: (Summary of Tariff Information, p. 63.) 
Statistics for the fertilizer grade 


The Tariff Commission says— 


are not avaliable. The quotation for the technical grade, powdered, in 
New York, has been 18 cents per pound since April, 1924. 


During all those weeks and months, Mr. President, not so 
much as a variation of one penny a pound in price! 

During this same period, when the domestic prices were being 
held at this eonstant level, the foreign prices, according to the 
Summary of Tariff Information, have varied more than 100 per 
cent. This is persuasive, if not conclusive, evidence of price 
fixing. 

I wish now, however, to lay before you certain evidence which 
has come into my hands which seems to me to prove almost 
conclusively that the producers of certain chemicals are engaged 
in price fixing in violation of the antitrust laws, Although I 
have in my possession evidence relating to a considerable num- 
ber of other chemicals, I wish at this time to present only the 
evidence dealing with certain chemicals covered by paragraphs 
27 and 28 to which the system of American valuation has applied 
since 1922, and which the committee recommends should be con- 
tinued. In these particular cases, as I have already pointed out, 
the United States producers by controlling the American market 
are to all intents and purposes fixing the rate of duty which 
must be paid by their foreign competitors and by that means 
strengthening their own monopolistic position. 
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The evidence which I am now about to present shows that 
with regard to each of these chemicals the principal, if not the 
sole, producers in the United States submit identical bids for 
these commodities which do not vary by as much as a fraction 
of a cent, although, because of difference of location, equipment 
and other factors, their costs of production must necessarily 
differ widely, but it is not my intention to lay them before 
the Senate or to place them in the Recorp unless it becomes 
necessary to do so, 

IDENTICAL BIDS ON ASPIRIN 


The first of these chemicals to which I wish to direct your 
particular attention because of its widespread use is aspirin, 
Its technical name is acetyl-salicylic acid. It is covered by para- 
graph 28 and is, therefore, subject to a duty of 7 cents per 
pound and 45 per cent ad valorem based upon American yalua- 
tion, which means that the price in the United States determines 
the basis upon which the ad valorem duty that is to be levied 
upon importations of aspirin. 

In- this case bids were asked from six chemical companies 
for supplying aspirin, granular, United States Pharmacopeia, 
for prompt delivery in commercial quantities. These bids were 
received within a period of a few days. When these bids were 
tabulated the following results were found: 


Bids on aspirin, granular, United States Pharmacopa@ia 
Per pound 


Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo 

Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich 

New York Quinine & Chemical Works, New York, 
erck & Co, (Inc.), Rahway, N. J 

orporation, New York, N. X 


eyden Chemical 


Each of these producers—and, according to my information, 
this list includes all of the producers in the United States— 
submitted exactly the same bid. Each bid exactly 85 cents 
per pound. This represents an increase of almost 20 cents per 
pound within two years. 

Can any Senator contend successfully that a free and open 
market condition prevails when, according to my information, 
the only six producers of this commodity at a certain time bid 
exactly the same price upon this United States Pharmacopœia 
grade of aspirin? 

What does this mean? It means, in my judgment, that the 
price of aspirin in the United States is being fixed by the small 
group of producers who are engaged in the manufacture of this 
most important medicinal product. It can not be a mere matter 
of coincidence that each of these producers quoted exactly 85 
cents a pound on a product upon which in earlier years the bids 
showed considerable variations, 

There is substantially no foreign competition in this line. 
Imports of aspirin are not separately reported but are lumped 
in with acetanilide and acetphenetidin. The total imports for 
the calendar year of 1928 of all three of these important medic- 
inal chemicals combined amounted to only $700. 

There you have it, Mr. President, a monopoly of the domestic 
market, only six producers, and at a certain period last year 
when requested independently for bids these six producers all 
submitted exactly the same price, 85 cents per pound, whereas 
in previous years the bids showed constant variation. 

This indicates that the system of American valuation, com- 
bined with the high rate of duty of 7 cents a pound and 45 per 
cent ad valorem, has imposed practically an embargo upon these 
commodities. 

IDENTICAL BIDS ON SALICYLIC ACID 

We come now to salicylic acid, which is a widely used remedy 
for rheumatism and similar complaints. Bids were asked from 
the leading American producers for commercial quantities of 
this chemical. 

These bids were all submitted at the same time, and when 
received were likewise tabulated, with the following results: 


Bids on salicylic avid, United States Pharmacopqaia 


Per pound 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo 
Merck & Co. (Inc.), Rahway, N. J 
New York Quinine & Chemical Works, New Tork 
The Dow Chemical Co., Midland, Mich. 
Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo 
Heyden Chemical Corporation, New York. 

Although, as I pointed out before, these producers were lo- 
cated in some instances many hundreds of miles from the point 
of delivery, although they produced in different States, although 
they produced in different quantities, their bids are all exactly 
the same, with not the variation of so much as a tenth of a 
cent per pound. 

Each of these producers bid exactly 40 cents a pound, 
although they are located in different parts of the country and 
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unquestionably have widely varying costs of production. This 
bid of 40 cents a pound represents an increase of practically 
100 per cent above the price of 2014 cents per pound which was 
in effect in November, 1921, before the Fordney-McCumber law 
was enacted. 

The existing duty of 7 cents per pound plus 45 per cent on 
American valuation has practically ended foreign competition. 
In 1928 only 196 pounds of salicylic acid and all its salts were 
imported, according to the statistics of the Tariff Commission. 
I wish particularly to call your attention to the outrageous 
increase in the duty on this chemical carried by the Fordney- 
McCumber Act, which is continued in the present bill. Under 
the Underwood tariff salicylic acid was dutiable at only 214 
cents per pound, but under the “ basket clause“ of paragraph 28 
of the Fordney-McCumber Act the duty was made 7 cents a 
pound plus 45 per cent on American valuation. This represents 
an increase of more than a thousand per cent in the duty on this 
important medicinal chemical. Besides that, through the spe- 
cial privilege of American valuation these producers in the 
United States of salicylic acid have been able to raise the price 
over 100 per cent and practically to shut out any foreign com- 
petition, 

IDENTICAL BIDS ON VANILLIN 

We come now to vanillin, which is the basis not only for 
many perfumes but is used in the preparation of flavoring 
extracts. Vanillin is produced from two different sources, 
either by the treatment of oil of cloves and other essential oils 
or synthetically from certain coal-tar derivatives. 

Before we come to the question of identical bids there is 
something that needs to be explained about the duty on vanillin. 
Under the Fordney-McCumber Act vanillin was specifically 
named in paragraph 61 and was made dutiable at 45 per cent 
of the foreign value, along with all unnamed “natural or 
synthetie odoriferous or aromatic chemicals.” You will note 
that according to the language of the act both the natural and 
synthetic varieties were referred to in this paragraph. But 
under certain customs decisions synthetic vanillin derived from 
coal tar was held to be dutiable not under paragraph 61, where 
it is specifically named, but under paragraph 28. This meant 
an increase of duty from 45 per cent on foreign value to 7 cents 
a pound plus 45 per cent on American value. Now the present 
bill proposes to transfer vanillin by name to paragraph 28 and 
thus confirm the enormous increase in the duty which American 
producers have been enjoying under this customs decision. 

Bids were requested from a number of American producers of 
vanillin, including, I believe, every producer in the United 
States. When these bids were tabulated they showed the 
following results: 

Bids on vanillin, United States Pharmacopmwia 
Per pound 
Monsanto Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo 


You will note that each of these producers quoted exactly the 
same price of $6.25 per pound for this chemical. Nobody shaded 
the price to $6.24 per pound and nobody wanted a penny more 
than $6.25. These producers are located in different sections of 
the country and it would be truly a remarkable coincidence if 
each of them happened merely by chance to name exactly the 
same figure. 

PRICES OF DYES FIXED IN 1929 

I wish now to direct attention to the question of price fixing 
in relation to the largest group of commodities subject to 
American valuation. These are the coal-tar dyes, which are 
essential to the cotton industry, the woolen industry, the silk 
industry, the rayon industry, and a score of other industries 
located in every section of the United States, In many of these 
the price of the dyes constitutes an important element in the 
cost of production and materially affects the ability of the 
American manufacturer to compete in foreign markets. 

I find that there is a general belief among American dye 
consumers that the dye-producing corporations are closely as- 
sociated and have devised effective means of fixing and con- 
trolling their products. Reports to this effect have come to me 
from a number of different sources, alleging that the prices 
that are charged for American dyes are fixed and determined 
periodically at meetings participated in by the dye manufac- 
turers or their agents. I have been unable with the resources 
at my command to investigate these reports and verify their 
accuracy and I will not, therefore, dwell longer upon the 
methods by which dye prices are alleged to be fixed. 

I have, however, been able to make an inquiry into the cur- 
rent prices of American dyes, the results of which appear to 
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demonstrate that by some method the prices of such dyes are 
definitely fixed, and I ask the attention of the Senate to a brief 
consideration of this circumstantial evidence. 

The Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter is the standard price 
authority in this industry. Every week it prints the current 
prices of 77 dyes, which together constitute more than three- 
fourths of all the dyes produced in this country. These prices, 
I am informed, are accepted as evidence in the Customs Court 
and are regarded as authoritative by the Tariff Commission. 

In order to determine the extent to which dye prices are 
fixed 1 have had tables compiled from the Oll, Paint, and Drug 
Reporter showing for each of these 77 dyes the price during 
each of the 52 weeks of the year 1929. The results are as- 
tounding. They show that with three exceptions the prices of 
these 77 dyes have been “ pegged” or fixed so that they show 
absolutely no variation throughout the entire year. 

This can not be a matter of accident or chance. It is con- 
ceivable that the price of one dye or two dyes might remain con- 
stant for a considerable period without artificial interference, 
but when we find, as in this case, that the prices of 74 closely 
related commodities, controlled by a small group of manufac- 
turers, remain constant and unchanged over a period of 52 
weeks or more this circumstantial evidence compels one to con- 
clude that some effective method of price fixing has been applied. 

In a free competitive market prices are determined primarily 
by the interaction of the forces of demand and supply and 
prices remain constant only when there is an equilibrium of 
these forces. Prices vary from day to day, or from week to 
week, rising when the demand increases and falling when it 
diminishes. When, therefore, we find the price of any com- 
modity or group of commodities remaining absolutely constant 
throughout the year the evidence compels the conclusion that 
some form of price fixing is being applied to nullify the action 
of the law of supply and demand. This is peculiarly the case 
where we are dealing with a group of commodities like dyes 
which are consumed in enormous quantities by industries which 
show as great variations in their rate of production as the tex- 
tile industries have during the past year. 

One of the chief consumers of dyes in the United States, the 
textile industry, shows enormous variations in its production 
during the year, but the prices of dyes sold to those textile 
manufacturers and other consumers in the United States remain, 
with three exceptions, “pegged” or fixed at exactly the same 
price for 52 weeks of the year. Will any Senator contend that 
we have here a free and open market? It is perfectly obvious 
that price-fixing methods have been applied to the dye indus- 
try. and the American valuation may be blamed for that. 

The Government of the United States placed a premium upon 
price fixing when it put coal-tar dyes and intermediates on the 
basis of American valuation, because the moment they got to- 
gether and fixed the price and controlled it they thereby deter- 
mined the basis upon which the ad valorem rates upon imported 
dye commodities were to be fixed. In other words, wherever 
they found any competition creeping in which was of any serious 
danger to them all they had to do was to raise the price in the 
United States and thus automatically raise the basis upon which 
the ad valorem rate of duty is fixed under American valuation. 

I submit, therefore, that these unvarying prices of practically 
the entire list of commercial dyes constitute substantial circum- 
stantial evidence of the existence of some method by which these 
prices are artificially controlled. In order that the Senate may 
examine this evidence in detail, I ask permission to place in the 
Recorp as an exhibit to my remarks the tables to which I have 
referred. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. 

(See Exhibit E.) 

Mr, LA FOLLETTR. This evidence from the Oil, Paint, and 
Drug Reporter is confirmed by less extensive evidence from 
official sources. The Bureau of Labor Statistics publishes each 
month the wholesale prices in New York for four of the leading 
coal-tar colors, A similar tabulation of the prices of these four 
colors during the years 1927, 1928, and 1929 reveals equally con- 
vincing circumstantial evidence of price fixing. The table I ask 
to have printed as an exhibit to my remarks, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

(See Exhibit E.) 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. This table shows that the prices of all 
four of these dyes were“ pegged ” throughout the year 1927, and 
after being changed during the early part of 1928 were again 
“pegged ” and remained constant during the remainder of that 
year and during 1929 as well. The table shows conclusively 
how the prices of the four dyes which are recorded and pub- 
lished by the Department of Labor have been fixed in the United 
States. I hope Senators will read the table, which I have just 
asked permission to Insert in the RECORD, 


Without objection, it is so ordered, 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the table will be 
inserted in the Recor», as requested. 
The table is as follows: 


Wholesale price of coal-tar colors, pound, New York 


Indigo, 
Brown, | 20 per water 
sulphur cent soluble 
paste | jet black 


Nigrosin 
Black, 


Year and month direct 


November 
December. 


October 
Novembe 
December. 


HH 


August 
September. 
October 


HUHHH 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


I could continue to 
present similar evidence showing identical bids on other chem- 
icals which come under paragraphs 27 and 28 and are, there- 


Mr. President, 


fore, subject to valuation on the American plan. But there is 
no reason merely to pile up cumulative evidence of this charac- 
ter. The facts speak for themselves. There can be no doubt in 
the mind of any unprejudiced person after examining the evi- 
dence with reference to this matter that the producers in this 
field are engaged in combinations to fix prices and to control the 
American market. 

Under the excessive duties provided in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act and continued in the present bill, combined with the special 
privilege of American valuation, these American producers have 
been substantially relieved from foreign competition and, there- 
fore, have the market entirely to themselves. There can be only 
one reason for their failure to levy upon the American consumer 
every penny of tribute which the traffic will bear and that is 
that they have decided that a certain measure of restraint is for 
their self-interest. 

This cumulative evidence showing the existence of price 
fixing and the substantial control of this line of chemical prod- 
uct by monopolists seems to constitute a compelling reason why 
we should withdraw the special privilege of American valua- 
tion, which we have refused to every other Industry and even 
to every other branch of the chemical industry. Continuance of 
the system of American yaluation for these products under the 
conditions which I have set forth is indefensible. It can result 
only in the imposition of excessive burdens upon American con- 
sumers and in shutting out every possibility of securing some 
measure of relief by foreign competition. 

ONLY RELIEF FOR CONSUMERS IN FOREIGN COMPETITION 


Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, when it is demon- 
strated, as the facts clearly show, that a virtual monopoly exists 
in the domestic market, that through the privilege of American 
valuation domestic producers have been able to exclude all 
serious foreign competition, I for one am ready to secure relief 
for the American consumer through foreign competition. If the 
Government of the United States has become so impotent that 
it can not longer protect its citizens in so far as the prevention 
of price fixing and monopoly in the United States is concerned, 
then I am ready to ask for relief for the consumer through the 
foreign competitor. 


GREAT CAPITAL ASSETS OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY 


Mr. President, in 1922, when the great dye-embargo lobby was 
here in Washington they talked about Germany. They said 
Germany was the country which would strangle the American 
dye industry if it were not given special consideration. In the 
January issue of Chemical and Metallurgical Engineering there 
is a very interesting article by Theodore M, Switz, of the Invest- 
ment Research Corporation, Detroit, Mich. I have not time to 
quote extensively from the article, but I have had prepared in 
enlarged form a chart which accompanies the article in the pub- 
lication to which I have referred. The chart is hanging upon 
the wall of the Senate Chamber. It will be noted that the black 
top line shows the distribution of capital in the chemical in- 
dustry based upon the total tangible assets at the end of 1927. 
Then follows in the table a distribution of capital by groups. 

It shows that the three major chemical companies, Allied, 
Union Carbide, and Du Pont, excluding its General Motors divi- 
sion, have combined capital assets of approximately $575,000,000. 
Other chemical companies in the United States, 47 in number, 
have combined capital assets of approximately $475,000,000. 
Four fertilizer companies in the United States have combined 
assets of approximately $150,000,000. Four drug companies 
have combined assets of approximately $50,000,000. 


BIG THREE AMERICAN COMPANIES LARGER THAN GERMAN I. d. 


At the top of the chart will be seen the combined capital assets 
of the three great chemical corporations in the United States, 
excluding in so far as Du Pont is concerned its General Motors 
division, Now look at the German I. G., the great bugabear” 
which was used to frighten Congressmen and Senators in 1927. 
In the eight years since the tariff act of 1922 went into effect 
giving to American producers of coal-tar dyes and intermediates 
a practical device for creating an embargo those companies have 
grown until to-day the tangible assets of the German I. G. are 
approximately 8325,000, 000 as compared with approximately 
$575,000,000 for the three great major chemical companies in 
the United States. That applies also to the total tangible assets 
of the Imperial Chemical Industry of England, about which we 
will probably hear much in the debate in an effort to convince 
Senators that the German and English trusts are in the position 
to crush the American chemical industry, when, as a matter of 
fact, the chart shows that the three major chemical companies 
in the United States have almost as much combined capital 
assets as have the German I. G. and the Imperial Chemical 
Industries of England combined. 

Mr. President, I wish every Senator could read this article of 
Mr. Switz. 

POLITICAL POWER WIELDED BY AMERICAN CHEMICAL COMPANIES 


Mr. President, I am not unmindful of the political power 
wielded by these giant chemical companies in the United States. 
I am not unmindful of the pressure which they have brought to 
bear upon Members of Congress in an effort to retain the special 
privilege of American valuation. Their political power reaches 
into both of the old parties, When the vote comes upon this 
amendment there will be a test in the Senate as to whether the 
majority of the Members of this body are interested in the Amer- 
ican consumers of dyes and coal-tar intermediates or whether 
they are more interested in the gigantic political contributions 
of the chemical interests of this country. 


APPENDIX 
Exureir A 
[From the Wall Street Journal, January 25, 1930] 


Do Pont Nets $7.09 on ComMON—INCOME OF $78,171,730 COMPARES 
WITH $64,097,797, on $6.27, IN Previous YEAR 

Report of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. and subsidiaries for year 
ended December 31, 1929, shows net income of $78,171,730 after inter- 
est and Federal taxes, equivalent after debenture dividends, to $7.09 a 
share (par $20) on 10,196,777 average number of common shares out- 
standing during the year. This compares with $64,097,797, or $6.27 a 
share on the equivalent of 9,359,374 shares in 1928. Based on 10,339, 
242 common shares outstanding at end of year, 1929 net income is equal 
to $6.99 a share and compares with $5.68 figured on same share basis 
in previous year, The 1928 earnings include income of Grasselli Chemi- 
cal Co. for month of December only. 

Profit and loss surplus on December 31 last totaled $144,920,215 
against $105,710,319 at end of 1928, 

TOTAL ASSETS $541,996,714 

Consolidated balance sheet as of December 31, 1929, shows total as- 

sets of $541,986,714 compared with $463,333,203 at end of 1928. Cur- 


rent assets, including $36,604,807 cash and marketable securities, 
amounted to $106,996,046 and current liabilities $22,398,366 as com- 
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pared with, current assets of $108,829,114 and current liabilities $22,- 
285,011 at end of previous year. 
Consolidated income account for year 1929 compares as follows: 


Ine. fr. oper. 
G. M. Divs 
Misc. inc. 

43, 315, 571 
256, 602 
89, 395 


41, 969, 574 
4,770, 410 
32, 267, 062 


3, 932, 102 
62, 669, 541 


1.656, 652 


n 


78, 171, 730 
5, 871, 103 
60, 163, 216 


12, 137, 411 5, 183, 307 
105, 710, 319 | 97,785,243 | 66, 417, 568 
“wi, 218, 900 | 2 528, 944| 

19, 962, 440 | 28, 184, 370 


4, 833, 864 
35, 930, 661 


24, 953, 050 
148, 728, 182 
3, 807, 967 


4, 880, 729 


Surp. appro.. 
Appro. fr. cont 


144, 920, 215 | 105, 710,319 | 97,785, 243 | 66, 417, 566 


1 Includes equity in earnings of controlled companies. 

2 — $2,285,000 profit from sale of 114, 000 shares of United States Steel com- 
mon stock. 

Surplus resulting from acquisition of minority interest in Du Pont Rayon Co., 
Du Pont Cellophane Co. (Inc.),and Du Pont Ammonia Corporation; entire interest 
7 ave Pigment & Chemical Co., and additional interest in Canadian Industries 
0 J, te. 

From issue of 101,575 additional debenture stock. 

Surplus resulting from revaluation of Canadian industries (Ltd.) common stock. 

¢ Surplus appropriated in connection with issue of 149,392 no-par shares of common 


stock for Grasselli properties and for additional capital required relative to issuance of 


new $20 par-value stock. 
Consolidated balance sheet of E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. as of 
December 31, 1929, compares as follows: 


1928 1927 1926 


Plant and property 
r good will, ete.. 
© 


$214, 936, 557 
27, 965, 703 


20, 977, 697 
Notes and accounts, receiv 
b — 14, 709, 240 


23, 224, 515 

1 15, 627, 109 15, 084, 050 

191, 210, 097 175, 726, 738 
878, 311 


$133, 101, 539 | $80,070,099 | $78, 218, 545 
24,967,057 | 24, 884, 007 


17, 532,171 | 7, 307, 028 


Inventories 


145, 458, 123 
187, 446 


322, 583, 674 


146, 383 


Debenture stock 
Common stock 


Accounts pa 
Notes pay: 


Deferred reserves, eto 

Reserves for contingencies, 
insurance, pensions, ete. -- 

105, 710, 319 


463, 333, 203 


541, 986, 714 351, 440, 262 


1 Includes call loans. 

? Represented by 10,339,242 shares, par $20. 

t Represented by 2,811,050 no par shares. 

t Ineludes accrued interest. 8 

$ Includes reserves for insurance, contingencies, pensions, etc. 


BUSINESS INCREASES 13 PER CENT 


Business during 1929 was about 13 per cent larger than for the previ- 
ous year after adjusting the 1928 volume of sales to include, for com- 
parative purposes, the business of the Grasselli Chemical Co., consoli- 
dated with Du Pont in December, 1928. 

The various departments and subsidiaries showed substantial advances 
over the previous year both in output and the development of new prod- 
ucts. Sales of commercial explosives were higher and new types of 
explosives and improved blasting accessories were developed and intro- 
duced. 

Sales of paint and varnish increased substantially, as did sales of 
Duco. Pyroxylin-coated and rubber-coated fabrics were nearly equal to 
the preceding year’s volume, which was substantially higher than in any 
previous year. 

GRASSELLI DIVISION SALES GAIN 

Dyestuffs and other synthetic chemicals increased substantially, The 

sales of acids and heavy chemicals, dry colors, lithopone and other pig- 
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ments, zine and zinc products, through Grasselli Chemical, increased 
over 1928, 

Rayon sales increased over 1928, and two new plants in Virginia, one 
at Richmond and one at Waynesboro, came into operation. The Waynes- 
boro plant is manufacturing rayon by the cellulose acetate process and 
is marketing it under the trade name of Acele. 

Du Pont Viscoloid Co, sales were approximately the same as the previ- 
ous year, and the Du Pont Cellophane Co.'s progress was marked by the 
completion and operation of an additional plant at Old Hickory, Tenn. 

Acquisition during the year of the entire minority Interest of Lazote 
(Inc.) enabled the company to complete its program of simplifying and 
consolidating the corporate organizations comprising its ammonia inter- 
ests under the name of the Du Pont Ammonia Corporation. The produc- 
tion and marketing of these products has increased substantially over 
the previous year. 

INCREASED DEMAND FOR FILM 


The rapid progress made in the art of sound recording on motion- 
picture film bas substantially increased the consumption of motion- 
picture film, and the sales by Du Pont-Pathe Film Manufacturing Cor- 
poration have continued to increase. 

Du Pont's consumption of industrial alcohol Increased substantially 
over the previous year, and the Eastern Alcohol Corporation, 60 per 
cent of whose output is used by the Du Pont Co., operated at an 
Increased rate of production, 

Du Pont's established foreign affiliations have shown progress, and 
during the year it joined in the formation of two new German com- 
panies to undertake the manufacture and sale in Germany of pyroxylin 
finishes, including Duco and Ventube, a rubber-coated fabric tubing 
used for mine ventilation and for tunnel-construction work. 


COMMON STOCKHOLDERS INCREASE 15,500 


Common stockholders at end of last December totaled 25,470, as com- 
pared with 9,970 in 1928, Increase of 15,500. Of these 5,350 were 
added during the final two months. About 41 per cent of the stockhold- 
ers of both common and debenture stock are women, who own about 18 
per cent of the common stock and 23 per cent of the debenture stock. 

At the close of 1929 Du Pont’s current assets totaled $106,996,046 
and total assets of $541,986,714, Including 9,081,220 shares of General 
Motors common stock valued at $164,690,130, 

Current Habilities amounted to $22,398,366, representing a ratio of 
current assets to current liabilities of about 4.8 to 1. 


OPERATIONS INCOME $34,212,150 


Income from operations during 1929 was $34,212,150, compared 
with $22,464,102 in the previous year. Income from investment in 
General Motors Corporation, equivalent to 9,981,220 shares carried at 
$16.50 a share, was $42,939,452, compared with $37,929,827 in 1928. 

Income from miscellaneous and marketable securities was $4,848,179, 
against $6,259,607 in 1928, during which year there was a profit of 
approximately $2,286,000 from sale of 114,000 shares of United States 
Steel Corporation common stock, in which a temporary investment had 
been made, 

Surplus account at the end of the year had been increased to $144,- 
920,215, compared with the 1928 surplus of $105,710,319. The surplus 
at the end of 1929 Included $24,953,050, resulting from a revaluation 
of the investment in the General Motors Corporation stock to $16.50 
a share, which closely corresponds to the net asset value of those shares 
as shown by the balance sheet of the General Motors Corporation at 
the beginning of the year, 


ACQUISITIONS ADD TO SURPLUS 


Acquisition of the minority interests in Du Pont Rayon Co., Du Pont 
Cellophane Co, (Inc.), and Du Pont Ammonia Corporation, and the 
entire interest in the Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co., as well as an 
additional interest in Canadian Industries (Ltd.), added $5,927,402.61 
to the surplus account, arising principally from excess of value of 
respective interests acquired over par value of securities issued in 
exchange therefor, 


An appropriation of $3,807,969 is deducted from the surplus account 
to build up the company’s pension reserve, which now amounts to a 
total of $14,064,000, This adjustment was due largely to the in- 
clusion in the pension plan of the employees of the Grasselli Chemical 
Co., the Krebs Pigment & Chemical Co., and of the employees of other 
subsidiaries now fully owned. 


Exursir B 


ALLIED CHEMICAL LIKELY To Ner $12—Parp $115,000,000 DIVIDENDS ON 
JUNIOR SHARES SINCE ORGANIZATION iN 1920 


EARNING POWRE HIDDEN 


Although many lines of Industry supplied by the Allied Chemical & 
Dye Corporation slowed up in the past two months, it is likely that 
1929 net earnings applicable to the 2,178,109 common shares will ap- 
proximate $12 a share, compared with $11.11 earned on a like number 
of shares in 1928, 
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Activity in basic industries for the greater part of the year con- 
tributed to Allied's increased revenues. One of its chief sources of 
revenue is heavy chemicals supplied to the steel trade, Its products 
also Include commercial acids, dyestuffs, alkali products, roofing, road- 
building materials, and coal-tar derivatives. The company constructs 
and operates coke ovens and manufactured gas plants. 

Earnings have shown steady expansion since organization in De- 
cember, 1920, except for a slight setback In 1924. The company has 
plowed back a big part of these earnings and large sums have been set 
aside for reserves. The company has an ambitious expansion program 
under way, including completion of its nitrate plant at Hopewell, Va., 
at a total cost of at least $125,000,000. 

TRUE EARNING POWER HIDDEN 

Such expenditures and reserves have hidden Allied's true earning 
power. Shareholders eventually should benefit from the company's 
conservative policies. 

Following table shows annual net income and common share earn- 
ings after all charges for 1921-1928, inclusive: 


Net 
income 


$26, 902, 442 
2, 585, 872 
24, 072, 820 
20, 566, 502 
18, 539, 941 
19, 148, 472 
15, 114, 472 

7, 646, 909 


2 25 


Assuming that the company earns $12 a share on its junior shares 
in 1929, earnings since organization at the end of 1920 will have 
totaled $73.77 a share. Cash dividends in that period bave aggre- 
gated $42 a share. Initial rate of $4 a share, begun in 1921, was 
increased to $6 in 1927, and the basis has been maintained since that 
time. 

A 5 per cent stock dividend was declared late in November to 
common stockholders, payable January 3. Based on current price of 
$257 a share, the 108,905 shares that will be thus distributed have 
a market value of around $27,000,000. Since organization in Decem- 
ber, 1920, the company has paid in cash dividends $89,061,016 on the 
common shares, which added to the present market value of the stock 
dividend brings total to more than $115,000,000. 


FURTHER STOCK DIVIDENDS INDICATED 


A total of 392,849 shares of 7 per cent preferred stock Is outstand- 
Ing, calling for an annual distribution of $2,749,943. No funded debt 
exists. 

There are 965,346 shares of common stock In the treasury to take 
entre of the stock dividend. This leaves plenty of margin for further 
stock dividends, which the directors have indicated may be an annual 
occurrence, 

Allied Chemical is the greatest chemical organization in the world. 
Since the 1920 merger the new organization has been built up in a 
masterly fashion, eliminating obsolete plants, constantly improving man 
power, conducting intensive research, steadily reducing costs, and conse- 
quently lowering selling prices to consumers. The organization has 
aligned itself with important Interests, both in Europe and South 
America. 

The company has done all this without raising a dollar of additional 
capital, and has kept itself liquid throughout. Its current assets as 
of December 81, 1928, aggregated $140,443,569, as against current Ha- 
bilities of 813.292.472. Of current assets nearly $100,000,000 was in 
cash and marketable securities. Investments both in Government bonds 
and other securities were carried at cost. 

Current price of the stock of 257 compares with a low of 197 and 
a high of 354% for 1929. (Wall Street Journal, issue of January 8, 
1930.) 


Exar C 
[From the New York Times, August 4, 1929] 


CONFER IN PARIS ON CHEMICAL TRADE—OUR ATTACHES OPEN MEETING 
AT EMBASSY To Survey EUROPE FOR YOUNG INDÙSTRY—W ASHINGTÒN 
MEN ATTEND—Hoover Is Sam To BE INTERESTED IN PossiBLE USB 
OF IDEA IN OTHER FIELDS—CARTEL ŞTUDIED 
PARIS, August 3.—A conference of considerable importance to the 

relatively new chemical industry of the United States began at the 

American embassy here this morning, with American trade commis- 

sioners and commercial attachés at all European capitals and officials 

from the Department of Commerce in Washington in attendance. A 

representative group of officials of large American chemical companies 

came from New York to be present at the meetings. 
This is the first time that a conference of this character has been 
held, and it is understood that President Hoover himself is interested 
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in the experiment. For if this conference proves successful it is con- 
sidered not improbable that similar meetings designed to develop foreign 
trade in other American industries will be held abroad, 

During their 4-day conference the chemical experts will survey the 
entire chemical situation in Europe. Much time will be given to an 
examination of the Buropean chemical cartel’s smooth operation, which 
has given the new American industry strong competition. While the 
foreign trade of the American industry now exceeds $200,000,000 an- 
nually, which has been developed practically within the last five or six 
years, the American companies are very keenly aware of the Buropean 
trust. 

CARTEL TO BE STUDIED 


The conference will provide an excellent opportunity for making a 
close-up study of the cartel’s operations, and numerous detailed reports 
have been prepared for the benefit of the experts. 

One interesting sidelight upon the situation in Europe is the fact 
that American chemical companies have succeeded in carrying coals to 
Newcastle” by invading the hitherto strongly guarded markets of 
Germany, Britain, and, to a somewhat lesser degree, those of France. 

A good portion of the American industry's foreign business is now 
carried on with European countries, and one of the purposes of the 
conference is to try to increase the volume of this trade. 

If American chemical interests are forced to keep a close watch upon 
the efficient competitive methods of the European chemical cartel, the 
latter are also obliged to take the same attitude toward the Americans. 
For this and other reasons reports have been current for several months 
that the leaders of the European trust would like to include the United 
States in the cartel agreement. Until now attempts to interest the 
British chemical industry have failed, but Europeans are nevertheless 
hopeful of finally inducing the British to join. 


DOUBT AMBRICANS WANT TO JOIN 


American chemical experts now in Paris, however, are inclined to the 
belief that the American industry would rather go it alone, seeking in 
its own way the foreign trade it desires. 

Some idea of the comprehensive character of the present sessions can 
be obtained from the program prepared by Daniel J. Reagan, acting 
commercial attaché in Paris and chairman of the conference. This 
morning the condition of the chemical industries of the various coun- 
tries of Europe, including native resources, necessary exports and im- 
ports, production, and the market situations were considered. All of 
to-morrow will be given over to the European cartel movement, while 
Monday will be occupied with questions of interchange of patents, 
licenses, and formulas between the United States and Europe and be- 
tween the Old World countries themselves. Tariff tendencies will also 
come up for discussion. Monday afternoon and Tuesday will be de- 
voted to a trade-promotion program and the best methods for increasing 
American chemical exports to Europe. 

One of the most interesting subjects scheduled is the question of 
American capital in foreign chemical industries and foreign capital in 
American companies, Just now the large flow of American money into 
French and other European industries is a matter very much in the 
minds of many European observers, and the attitude of the Americans 
on this subject is considered important. Among the Washington officials 
attending the conference is C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Chemical 
Division of the United States Department of Commerce. 


[From the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, July 22, 1929 
CHEMICAL CONFERENCE TO B HID IN PARIS—REPRESENTATIVES OF 
UNITED STATES GOVERNMENT AND INDUSTRY Meer Next MONTH 


WASHINGTON, July 77, 1929. 

A conference of Government representatives in the Foreign Service, 
who handle chemical matters, will be held in Paris in the first week 
of August. C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Chemical Division of the 
Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, will sail on the Leviathan, 
July 27, to direct the conference. He will subsequently spend about 
two months abroad studying conditions in the chemical industries of 
the leading European countries. 

Government representatives who will attend the Paris conference 
include W. T. Daugherty, Berlin; Dr. J. Reagan, Paris; H. S. Fox, 
London; E. Humes, Rome; Clayton Lane, Warsaw; and C. E. Lyon, 
Berne. Among division chiefs from Washington attending the confer- 
ence will be L. Domeratzky, chief of the division of regional informa- 
tion, and author of the Department of Commerce publication, The 
International Cartel Movement. 

Mr. Coneannon will be accompanied by Earle C. Taylor, of the chemi- 
cal division, who has been handling fertilizer matters in Washington. 
Mr. Taylor will officiate as secretary of the chemical conference in 
Paris, and, following a visit to various chemical centers of Europe with 
Mr. Concannon, he will be permanently located at the American Embassy 
in Paris as assistant trade commissioner in charge of chemical matters. 

INDUSTRY TO PARTICIPATE 

The chemical advisory committee to the Department of Commerce will 

participate in the Paris conference, and the following members of the 
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committee are expected to be present: A. Cressy Morrison, New York; 
Dr. A. S. Burdick, Chicago; Gustavus Ober, jr., Baltimore; Ernest T. 
Trigg, Philadelphia. 

Among the trade association executives who will attend the meeting 
are Dr. L. H. Marks, executive secretary of the Industrial Alcohol Insti- 
tute, New York; Charles D. Brand, executive secretary and treasurer 
of the National Fertilizer Association, Washington. 

The purpose of the meeting is to bring together those foreign officers 
of the Department of Commerce in Europe who are specializing in 
chemical matters to the end that the department may render the highest 
degree of service possible. The commercial attachés and trade com- 
missioners stationed in Europe have met in years past to discuss matters 
of general interest, but this is the first time that any group of Foreign 
Service officers has convened to discuss the problems of any specific 
industry. Depending on the success of the present meeting, it is con- 
templated that the conference may be repeated annually. 


PROGRAM OF THE CONFERENCE 


The following program has been tentatively agreed upon for the pro- 
ceedings of the Paris chemical conference: 

I. Present condition of the chemical industry in the various European 
countries. 

1. Raw materials: 

(a) Native resources, 

(b) Necessary imports, 

(e) Exports. 

2. Production and market situation: 

(a) Heavy or inorganic industrials. 

(b) Fertilizers. 

(e) Paints; naval stores and allied materials, 

(d) Organic chemicals. 

(e) Drugs, fine chemicals, and derivatives. 

8. Foreign trade in manufactured products. 

II. Concentration of chemical industries within each country. 

1. Combines within the same branch: 

(a) For production. 

(b) For sales. 

(e) Through exchange of stock, directors, ete, 

2. Interpenetration of various branches within a given country. 

III. Cartel and collaboration tendencies within each countyr. 

1. Production or sales of comptoires within the same branches, 

2. Within different branches of the chemical industry proper. 

8. Collaboration among chemical and other industries, 

IV. Extension of the international cartel movement. 

1. Cartels established. 

2. Cartels envisaged. 

8. Outstanding bases. 

4. Effect upon: 

(a) Participating manufacturers and local competitors, 

(b) Consumers. 

5. Governments’ attitude toward. 

6. Legislation affecting. 

V. Interpenetration of the different branches of the chemical industry 
in various countries and their penetration into other industries. 

VI. International interpenertation of capital in the chemical industry. 

1. Movement of American capital into European countries and yice 
versa. 

2. Movement of capital among European countries, 

VII. Interchange of patents, licenses, and formulas, 

1. Within each country. 

2. Among European countries, 

3. Between United States and various European countries. 

VIII. Governmental participation, in, direction of, and control of 
chemical industries. 

IX. Legislation affecting activity of foreign firms operating within 
European countries. 

X. Propaganda to stimulate consumption of national products. 

XI. General tendencies in the foreign chemical trade. of European 
countries. 

XII. Possibilities for the development of the sale of American chemi- 
eal products In European countries. 

XIII. Survey of European sources for raw materials in which the 
United States is deficient. 

XIV. Transportation and packing regulations, 

XV. Rights of foreigners as shareholders in the European chemical 
industries, 

XVI. Foreign credits for the European chemical industry. 

XVII. Branches of the national chemical industries depending in part 
or in whole upon imported raw materials. 

Mr. Concannon will deliver an address at the international adver 
tising convention in Berlin, August 12, on American Methods of Mer- 
chandising Industrial Chemicals. 

During Mr. Concannon’s absence the chemical division will be in 
charge of T. W. Delahanty as acting chief, 
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CHEMICAL PARLEY CALLED Abroap—-ComMence DEPARTMENT Cnurs AND 
TRADE REPRESENTATIVES TO DISCUSS PROBLEMS 


[From the Journal of Commerce, July 22, 


C. C. Concannon, chief of the chemical division, Is sailing on the 
Leviathan July 27 to be in Europe about two months. He will be in 
Paris the first week of August to attend a conference of the officers in 
the Foreign Service handling chemical matters. Among those present 
at this conference will be W. T. Daugherty, of Berlin; D. J. Reagan, 
of Paris; H. S. Fox, of London; E. Humes, of Rome; Clayton Lane, of 
Warsaw; and C. E. Lyon, of Berne. Among division chiefs from Wash- 
ington attending the conference will be L. Domeratzky, chief of the 
division of regional information, and author of the Department of Com- 
merce publication, The International Cartel Movement, 

The chemical advisory committee to the Department of Commerce is 
participating In this conference and the following committee members 
are expected to be present: A. Cressy Morrison, New York; Dr. A. S. 
Burdick, Chicago; Gustavas Ober, jr., Baltimore; Ernest T. Trigg, 
Philadelphia. 

Among the trade association executives attending the meeting are 
Dr. L. H. Marks, executive secretary Industrial Alcohol Institute, and 
Charles D. Brand, executive secretary-treasurer National Fertilizer 
Association, 

The purpose of the meeting is to bring together those foreign officers 
of the Department of Commerce in Europe who are specializing in 
chemical matters to the end that the department may render the highest 
degree of service possible. The commercial attachés and trade commis- 
sioners stationed in Europe have met in years past to discuss matters 
of general interest, but this Is the first time that any group of Foreign 
Service officers has convened to discuss the problems of any specific 
industry. Depending upon the success of the present meeting it is 
anticipated that the present conference may be repeated annually. 

Mr. Concannon will be accompanied by Earle C. Taylor, of the 
chemical division in Washington, who has been handling fertilizer 
matters. Mr. Taylor will officiate as secretary of the chemical con- 
ference in Paris, and following a visit to various chemical centers of 
Purope with Mr. Concannon, he will be permanently located at the 
American Embassy, Paris, as assistant trade commissioner in charge of 
chemical matters. 

Mr. Concannon will deliver an address at the International Advertis- 
ing Convention at Berlin on August 12, American Methods of Merchan- 
dising Industrial Chemicals. 

During Mr, Concannon's absence the chemical division will be in 
charge of T. W. Delahanty as acting chief, 


{From the Journal of Commerce, August 5, 1929] 


Unirep Stares CHEMICAL MEN IN Paris MEET TO STUDY INTERNATIONAL 
CARTEL 


WASHINGTON, August 4.— Washington officials are awaiting details of 
a conference which began In Paris yesterday of representatives of inter- 
national chemical interests, A considerable number of division heads of 
the Department of Commerce are in Europe at this time, and so are 
participating, at least as observers, in the activities of the meeting, It 
was indicated that while the subjects of distribution and of production 
are foremost among the matters that are being considered, the Depart- 
ment of Commerce is not officlally sponsoring this participation, There 
are also attending the conference a group of representatives of the 
American chemical industry, Other observers include commercial at- 
tachés and trade commissioners: C, C. Concannon, chief of the chemical 
division; L Domeratsky, chief of the division of regional information; 
C. J. Junkin, chief of commercial laws; Earl E. C. Taylor, chemical diyi- 
sion; William Daugherty, trade commissioner at Berlin; Charles Lyons, 
commercial attaché at Berne; Raymon E. Miller, commercial attaché at 
Brussels; Somera Fox, trade commissioner at London; Daniel Regan, 
acting commercial attaché at Paris; Miss Elizabeth Humes, trade com- 
missioner at Rome; and Clayton Lane, commercial attaché at Warsaw. 

Those representing American chemical-dye export interests include 
Charles Brand, National Fertilizer Co.,; Charles Youngreen, president of 
the International Advertising Association; Dr, Thomas H. Healy, dean 
of Georgetown University Foreign School; Dr. Louls Marks, executive 
secretary of National Alcohol Manufacturers’ Association; S. B. Penick, 
president of the American Drug Manufacturers’ Association; L. V. Red- 
man, of the Bakelite Corporation; N. Greenfelder and P. W. Meyering, 
directora of the Hercules Powder Co, 

During their 4-day conference the chemical experts will survey the 
entire chemical situation in Europe. Much time will be given to an 
examination of the European chemical cartel’s operation, which has 
given the new American industry strong competition, While the foreign 
trade of the American Industry now exceeds $200,000,000 annually, 
which has been developed practically within the last five or six years, 
the American companies are very keenly aware of the European trust. 

The conference will provide an opportunity for making a close-up 
study of the cartel’s operations, and numerous detailed reports have 
been prepared for the benefit of the experts. 
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An interesting sidelight upon the situation in Europe is the fact that 
American chemical companies have succeeded in “carrying coals to 
Newcastle" by invading the hitherto strongly guarded markets of Ger- 
many, Britain, and, to a somewhat lesser degree, those of France, 


[From the United States Daily, August 6, 1929) 


CHEMICAL SITUATION IN EUROPE Discuss—ED—AMERICAN SPECIALISTS 
MAKE Errort TO COMPILE DATA 


Greater efficiency in gathering a composite picture of the chemical 
industry in Europe may result from the informal conference of chemical 
commodity men of the Department of Commerce in Europe, which came 
to a close in Paris on August 5. 

For several years annual meetings have been held of the commercial 
representatives of the United States In Europe, and at the last meeting 
it was suggested that the men who specialize in commodities might hold 
supplementary meetings. It is probable that if the gathering of the 
chemical men has a favorable result annual meetings of specialists of 
the various other fields may be held. = 

It was stated orally at the department August 6 that the meeting of 
the chemical specialists was in the nature of an experiment In an effort 
to obtain Information of Importance to American Industry and business. 

C. C. Concannon, Chief of the Chemicals Division of the Bureau of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, was present at the conference, and 
William T. Daugherty, trade commissioner at Berlin; Daniel Reagan, as- 
sistant commercial attaché at Paris; Homer Fox, assistant commercial 
attaché at London; and Elizabeth Humes, trade commissioner at Rome, 
also attended. 


[From the New York Times, August 6, 1929 


Finp EUROPE RIPE FOR Our CHBMICALS—AMERICAN EXPERTS MRETING 
IX Pants DECIDE TO PUSH DRIVE FOR INCREASED TEREADE—DETAILED 
PLAN Wiss Favor—Mercer MOVEMENT is APPROVED AS AGAINST 
CARTEL, LATTER Provinise Us Wirn WORLD COMPETITION 


By Carlisle MacDonald 


Pants, August 5.—The chemical experts of the United States Govern- 
ment and officials of the American chemical industry meeting in Paris to 
consider the foreign-trade situation have decided that a real opportunity 
for the expansion of the American export business exists in Europe 
to-day. 

The conference, the first of its kind ever held, began on Saturday in 
the offices of the commercial attaché at the American Embassy. Its 
general work was concluded this evening, and to-morrow the commercial 
attachés and trade commissioners from all Buropean capitals will dis- 
cuss the best methods to be used in intensifying the drive for increased 
trade. 

All yesterday and part of to-day were given over to a thorough exami- 
nation of the European chemical cartel and its effect upon America’s 
new chemical industry. From the reports and statements of American 
Department of Commerce experts stationed in various parts of the 
Continent it was made clear that the cartel, although only two and a 
half years old, is an established and efficient international trade combine 
which its members, France and Germany especially, have found to be an 
excellent means of meeting America’s superior industrial machine. 

CARTEL’S COMPETITION FELT 


The competition of the cartel is being felt by Americans in many parts 
of the world, and In South American and far eastern markets the Euro- 
pean trust has been particularly successful in securing business. 

Despite this situation, however, the Americans decided that the mo- 
ment is most opportune for intensifying the struggle in the enemy's” 
camp. Already American sales of chemical products have reached con- 
siderable proportions in Germany, France, and Britain, though all three 
of these nations have highly developed chemical industries of their own. 

The suggestion that a strictly American cartel might prove helpful in 
competing with the European cartel was discussed by the conference, 
and it was the consensus of opinion that American interests are meeting 
the situation by the so-called merger movement. In a way this strong 
tendency to combine the larger American Industries into a comparatively 
few powerful trade groups is parallel to the European cartel movement, 
with the difference that in American mergers the participating com- 
panies combined their individuality while the participants in European 
cartels submerged their commercial personalities for the good of the 
cartel itself. 

RESTRICTIVE LAWS HERB 


It was further pointed out that European nations did little to dis- 
courage the formation of cartels, while in the United States very definite 
statutes confront all would-be cartel organizers. Until these restrictive 
measures are removed or greatly modified, American industry would not 
be able to organize American cartels in the strict meaning of the word. 

Because of the great importance of the European chemical cartel to 
American chemical interests, it was determined that the study of the 
European trust should be continued and expanded. 

In regard to the expansion of the European business, Daniel J. Reagan, 
acting commercin! attaché at Paris and chairman of the conference, 
obtained enthusiastic Indorsement for a new detailed plan for stimulat- 
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ing sales in French markets. He is recognized as an expert on the 
European chemical situation and it is probable that his suggestions will 
be adopted by Department of Commerce officials of other countries. 

At the conclusion of to-morrow's session the Department of Commerce 
officials and representatives of American industry who have been attend- 
ing the meetings will go to Mulhouse, in Alsace, to inspect the potash 
mines of the French potash syndieate. French chemical plants in and 
near Paris will also be inspected. In each instance the Americans 
have been specially invited by the French interests. 


[From the New York Times, August 7, 1929] 


CHEMICALS TO MERT Swirr CoMPETITION—PaRis CONFERENCE REVEALS 
OUR INDUSTRY HAS SERIOUS PROBLEM IN EUROPEAN CARnTELS—OPPOSE 
METHODS IN CHINA—EXPERTS FIND FOREIGN ACTION IN FAR EAST IS 
UNFAVORABLE TO AMERICAN CONCERNS 


By Carlisle MacDonald 


Paris, August 6—The American Chemical Conference has just con- 
cluded a 4-day session at the American Embassy here and it disclosed, 
with unmistakable clearness, the very serious competition which the 
European chemical cartels are now giving America’s new major industry 
in South America and the Far East, and that the American companies 
are finding the pace increasingly more difficult. 

It is understood that this aspect of the problem is especially appli- 
cable to China, where the methods of the cartel are such as to leave 
the American concerns in a most unfavorable position, with a margin 
of profit that is being reduced to almost nothing. 

Although but two and a half years old, the chemical cartel of the 
continental countries, dominated by France and Germany, is already a 
lusty trade combination with extensive plang for broadening its scope 
and markets, and with all this in mind, the conference emphasized 
that the United States Department of Commerce representatives abroad 
should continue and Increase their study of the cartel and its methods, 
so that American firms may be able to maintain their position in the 
export field. 

This is but one of the many interesting International-trade questions 
developed by the conference. Commercial attachés and trade commis- 
sioners from all parts of Europe attended the sessions and from them 
officials of the American industry were able to obtain a comprehensive 
survey of the world chemical situation. 


THREE GROUPS COMPETE 


It was brought out that there now exists three separate divisions in 
the world chemical trade—the European cartel, probably the strongest, 
Great Britain, and the United States. 

Each group is employing the latest methods and ideas and each is 
going after world trade with a force and efficiency which is creating the 
swiftest kind of competition. Most remarkable of all, however, is the 
fact that the United States, within the short space of five or six years, 
has been able to develop ber chemical industry to the point where it 
now ranks with the cartel. 

Ten or twelve years ago the American industry, practically speaking, 
did not exist, the American chemical experts explained. To-day America 
is the greatest chemical producer and consumer in the world. Germany, 
it is true, remains in the first place as an exporter, owing to her far- 
sightedness, long before the war, of seeing the advantages, politically 
and commercially, of a strong chemical industry. 

But even in exports the United States is rapidiy advancing. The 
Americans pointed out that a $200,000,000 export figure had already 
been exceeded. 

It was further disclosed that a few years ago the foreign chemical 
interests, viewing with disturbed eye the American chemical expansion, 
put their heads together with the idea of crushing the potential new 
competition. With commendable foresight, however, the Americans 
obtained the necessary protection to make It possible for them to grow 
and become strong. It is true that the protection took the form of 
high protective tariffs, but the Americans explained that in this they 
merely followed the example of their older foreign rivals. 


OUR POSITION RECOGNIZED 


The latter now recognize the unquestioned position of the American 
chemical industry, and last year an unusually large number of foreign 
chemical experts visited the United States to see how so much had been 
done in so short a time. 

The conference devoted much of its time to discussing ways and means 
of meeting the cartel’s competition, and it was the feeling that the most 
effective means lie in strengthening the home markets through the elimi- 
nation of waste and other inefficient habits. The idea of a strictly 
American cartel was not pleasing to the Americans, but they did approve 
the merger movement which is now so active in the United States. 
Through mergers, it was observed, the American chemical industry can 
strengthen its position without giving up the identity and individualism 
of the respective companies. 

Much hope is being placed in the Department of Commerce's Ameri- 
can distribution census, which was authorized by Congress for next 
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year. Fully $10,000,000,000 is wasted annually by the American indus- 
try as a whole and the census is being taken with the view of reducing 
this terrible loss. The chemical, as well as ali other industries, will, it 
is expected, largely benefit from the census, it was explained by the 
Americans. 

The exchange of patents and processes is another means by which 
the Americans maintain a fairly close contact with their foreign com- 
petitors and hence are able to follow their work. 

The conference was the first of its kind and bas proved very success- 
ful. It was organized by C. C. Concannon, chief of the chemical divi- 
sion of the Department of Commerce, and it had the full support of the 
industry. It is not unlikely that the idea will be applied to other 
American industries which, like the chemical, are seeking foreign 
expansion, 

A very helpful rôle is being played in America’s struggle for foreign 
markets by the foreign service of the Department of Commerce, as was 
recognized and commented on by the American chemical officials attend- 
ing the sessions. 

Exner D 
{From the Journal of Commerce, February 1, 1930] 
CHEMICAL BuGaBoos 

Efforts made during the last few days to arouse once more a feeling 
of fear over what might happen if Germany should rise again to a posi- 
tion of dominance in the American chemical industry somehow fail to 
stir the emotions as they once did. When memories of this country’s 
difficulties in supplying itself with chemicals during the war were fresh 
there was some reason for fear. Repeated expressions of alarm had 
their utility when the American companies were still small. Nowadays 
when these companies have grown to huge proportions, the situation 
has changed so much as to render the old arguments beside the point. 

There is, for instance, a vast difference between a German chemical 
industry which competes in the American market by sale of products 
manufactured abroad and a German chemical industry which establishes 
new plants within this country and competes in the American market 
with products of American manufacture financed in no small degree by 
American capital. The United States, which has led the way in getting 
around European tariff barriers by just such means, has no right to 
object to foreign companies which adopt its own tactics. 

More important is the fact that Europe is almost as fearful of inva- 
sion by American chemical producers as are those professional “ viewers 
with alarm,“ who express concern over our own industry. Only two 
months ago the Berlin correspondent of the American Chemical Society's 
official journal reported that “the American chemical industry, com- 
manding large funds for research, protected by high duties, and last 
year having to face imports from the German chemical industry valued 
at only $28,500,000, is considered in Europe with certain apprehension, 
provided the intended increase of American chemical exports to European 
countries should materialize.” 

It is time to realize that the American chemical Industry is rapidly 
becoming an exporting industry and that the impending battle its 
leaders face is not for preservation of their business here but for a 
solid foothold in the export markets of the world, where Germany will 
be only one of many competitors. Already there is talk, and in many 
Instances more than talk, of the necessity of international agreements 
with regard to important chemicals so as to prevent overproduction, 
unnecessary price competition, and dwindling profits. Here is where 
well-wishers of the American chemical industry can profitably exert 
their talents. The old bugabeos are dead. They can well be buried and 
forgotten. 
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SULPHUR Mr. HATFIELD obtained the floor. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the junior Senator from West 
Virginia yield to his colleague for that purpose? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. ‘ 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 

Allen Frazier Keyes Simmons 
Ashurst George La Follette Smith 
Barkley Gillett McCulloch Smoot 
Bingham Glass McKellar Steck 

Black Glenn MeMaster Steiwer 
Blaine Goff McNary Stephens 
Blease Goldsborough Metcalf Sullivan 
Borah Gould 5 Swanson 
Bratton Greene : Thomas, Idaho 
Brock Grundy 8 Thomas, Okla. 
Brookhart Hale iy Townsend 
Broussard Harris Trammell 

S Capper Harrison Overman Tydings 

= Caraway Hatfield Patterson Vandenberg 

: 25 Connally Kano . ani 

7—~INDIGO 2 Couzens ebert alco 
. Cutting Heflin Rangdell Walsh, Mass, 
$0, 15—$0, 18 y . 15 . 18 | Dale Howell Robinson, Ind. Walsh, Mont. 

. 15— 18 y 15 S Deneen Johnson Robsion, Ky. Watson 

July 22 3 3 Din Jones Schall Wheeler 
July F ; Fess Kean Sheppard 
Aug. 5 -15— . Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 
Aas: Mr. WALSH of Montana. I wish again to announce the 
Aug. absence of the senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] and 
the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen] in the West on 
important public business. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-six Senators have answered 
to their names’ A quorum is present. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I have followed with much 
interest the lengthy debate on the pending tariff revision bill, 
and to date I have been an observer. I have listened to and 
read the many speeches in regard to the yarious items and prob- 
lems connected with this revision. I have attempted to follow 
the logie used to justify the general slashing of industrial rates 
and the raising of farm rates, 

I wish to make it clear that I am in entire sympathy with 
a genuine program of farm relief, in so far as tariff rates may 
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contribute to that end. I regard with grave apprehension, how- 
ever, the wholesale tendency to cut industrial rates. The eyes 
. H0—$1. 10 3. 5 K of the Nation are upon us, and the Senate is being judged by 


- 20— 1,10 both its words and its actions, and I feel that many of the rafe 


changes deserve sober reflection and consideration as to their 
future effect on this country. 
There is one schedule to which I have given particular atten- 
tion. I have briefly reviewed the voluminous briefs submitted 
3 5 by manufacturers, consumers, and importers, and I have studied 
Sept. a . the progress of this industry with keen regard to its relationship 
; to the national defense and to its future significance to the 
welfare of the Nation. I refer to Schedule 1. 

To date there have been two attacks on the chemical industry 
and upon the chemical schedule as revised by the Senate Finance 
Committee. One of these attacks originated from the other side 
of the Chamber and one from this side. I am greatly impressed 
by the fact that there has been relatively little defense made of 
the chemical industry of this country, the continuance of which 
is a vital necessity, or of the tariff rates on chemicals as pro- 
posed by the Senate Finance Committee. I desire to refer to 
one speech upon the chemical industry and the chemical sched- 
ule. This is the speech of the senior Senator from Wisconsin 
BLAC. [Mr. La Forrerre]. I realize that the Senator from Wisconsin 
July į 0 is a keen student and an ambitious one, and that he desires to be 
8 < . correct in all of his statements. It is apparent to me, however, 
July upon a brief review of his speech on October 22, 1929, that his 
Aug. 5 informant has or informants have in many instances had a gross 

disregard for facts; that many of the statements supplied to him 
and incorporated in his speech were incomplete and, therefore, 
misleading, and that many of his arguments are not based upon 
accurate information. This, like other speeches upon any indus- 
try or schedule, has been widely read and reviewed, and I have 
heard a greunt many comments upon it. In the interest of ac- 
curacy and truth I, therefore, desire to call to the attention of 
the Senate some of the errors, omissions, and certain incomplete 
statements made by the senior Senator from Wisconsin. 

The Senator states that— 

There is no other industry in the United States, and probably none 
in any country, which has been so completely protected, subsidized, and 
coddled as the American chemical industry. 


I submit, Mr, President, that this is a grave statement, and I 
ask the question, How does the Senator arrive at this conciu- 
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sion? An analysis of the total Imports of chemicals and allied 
products included in Schedule 1 and on the free list shows 
that during the 5-year period, 1924-1928, 69 per cent of all im- 
ports of such commodities were free of duty and 31 per cent 
were dutlable. 

Furthermore, the equivalent ad valorem rates in Schedule 1, 
as reported by the Tariff Commission, based on imports in 1928, 
are— 

Per cent 
Act of 


H. R. 2667 ä —. —— SENS Sy 
Senate Finance Committee recommendation 29. 8 


A comparison of the rates in Schedule 1 with rates in other 
schedules shows that the rates in the chemical schedule are less 
than in many other schedules; so it can not be stated that the 
chemical industry is the highest protected industry. 

Recurring to the speech of the senior Senator from Wisconsin, 
he states; 


Under the emergency tarif act a complete embargo was placed on 
foreign chemical products, and the American people were forced to pay 
high prices for what were, in many cases, inferior goods. 


What are the facts in regard to the emergency act of 1921? 

I find upon reference to the dye and chemical control act of 
1921, that under Title V, “ Dyes and Chemicals,” the importa- 
tion of dyes and other synthetic organic chemicals was placed 
under license control, This continued until the date of pas- 
rage of the tariff act of September 21, 1922, In other words, 
Mr. President, this license control applied to synthetic organie 
chemicals. Furthermore, those products not obtainable from 
domestic sources on satisfactory terms as to price, quality, and 
terms of delivery were permitted importation under license. 
This, Mr. President, is very far from an embargo on this group 
of products, and the license control did not cover any of the 
multitude of inorganic chemicals. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin further states: 


When the Fordney-McCumber bill was under consideration the chemical 
industry, through one of the most lavishly financed lobbies ever seen in 
Washington, demanded a continuance of this embargo, After a bitter 
fight this was refused, but the majority then in control gave them a 
degree of protection which was almost, if not quite, as effective. It 
not only raised the level of duties in the chemical schedule to fantastic 
heights, but gave this industry the extraordinary and indefensible privi- 
lege of having all imported chemical goods assessed upon a basis of 
American valuation. 


This statement is in error. Mr. President, on only two para- 
graphs of the act of 1922—namely, 27 and 28—did the Ameri- 
can valuation feature apply. 1 wish also to call your attention 
to the fact that American valuation is only applied to those 
imported products when a similar article is produced in the 
United States; and if a similar article is not produced in this 
country the ad valorem rate is then assessed upon the United 
States value, which is the selling price of the imported article 
in the United States less certain statutory deductions; that is, 
8 per cent for profit, 8 per cent for overhead, duty, transporta- 
tion, and other charges. In other words, where the article is 
not produced in this country, the basis for assessment of duty 
in paragraphs 27 and 28 approximates the foreign valuation. 

I again wish to call the Senate’s attention to the fact that 
American valuation is only applied to these two paragraphs in 
the entire chemical schedule, and then only under certain con- 
ditions. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin continues: 


Almost every branch of the industry has its institutes elaborately 
financed and ostensibly operated for research purposes, but in fact, as 
has been repeatedly charged, maintained primarily for purposes of 
price fixing and other monopolistic practices. 


If the Senator from Wisconsin has evidence that this is a 
practice, I shall be Interested to see it. 

The Senator again states: 

One of the principal aims of the chemical Industry's propaganda has 
been to create In the public mind that it is an infant industry. 


I wish to point out at this stage that prior to the war it is | 
true that the United States possessed a large heavy chemical 
industry, including: alkalis, acids, fertilizers, metallic salts, 
wood-distitation chemicals, and other products, and also re- 
luted industries, such as oil crushing, soap making, paint, and 
varnish, which were established on a strong footing. There is, 
however, one point that, deserves our careful attention, namely, 
that the organic chemical industry, including such groups as 
dyes and medicinals, had made relatively little progress prior 
to 1914, when we were very largely dependent upon imports. 
Since the outbreak of the war began the greatest era of develop- 
ment in the organic chemical industry in the United States has 
been realized. 
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The synthetic organic chemical industry, both the coal-tar 
and the non-coal-tar groups, made rapid strides during the war 
period, and under the encouragement of the act of 1922 has 
continued its expansion. This, I submit, Mr. President, is in 
the interest not only of national defense but of the general wel- 
fare of the Nation. As a physician, I have particular concern 
in the progress of that branch of organie chemistry involving 
the production of synthetic medicinals for the treatment and 
prevention of disease. I have also observed the production in 
this country of new medicinals of incalculable value to hu- 
manity. This is a branch of the industry which should be 
encouraged, 

Before the war, to furnish one example, the well-known medic- 
inal “606” cost the consumer about $3.50 per ampoule, and at 
that time was a German monopoly. I am now informed that 
the purchases for 1929-30 by the United States Government of 
the improved product, salvarsan, from domestic sources cost 16 
cents per ampoule. 

I ask to have a table on this subject printed in the Recorp 
at this point. 

There being no objection, the table was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


Indigo (dye census, 1928) (sold at $2 in July, 1916): Pre-war price, 
15% cents; manufacturers’ price, 1928, 14 cents. 

Sulphur black (dye census, 1928): Pre-war price, 18 cents; 1928, 14 
cents. 

Phthalic anhydride (dye census, 1928): Pre-war price, 27% cents; 
1928, 16 cents. 

Aspirin (dye census, 1928): Pre-war price, $4.80; 1928, 80 cents. 

Benzol: Pre-war price, 27.3 cents; January, 1930, 28 cents. 

Picric acid (medicinal): Pre-war price, 50 cents; current, 30 cents? 

Benzyl chloride (redistilled) : Pre-war price, $1.50; current, 30 cents. 

Saccharin: Pre-war price, $2.25; current, 81.70-81.78. 

Diethylbarbituric acid (trade names Barbital and Veronal); Pre-war 
price, $21.50; current, $8. 

Acetone; Pre-war price, 16 cents; current, 11 cents. 

Carbon tetrachloride: Pre-war price, 814 cents; current, 644 cents. 

Ammonium sulfate: Pre-war price, 3.141 cents; current, 2.10 cents, 

Ammonia: July, 1914, 13 cents; current, 544 cents. 


Mr. HATFIELD. The real issue, Mr. President, is whether 
we shall encourage the further expansion of the chemical in- 
dustry in this country, or whether we shall permit the transfer 
of a large part of our progress during the past 20 years to Ger- 
many and to other foreign countries as was the case before 
the World War. Farm relief will not be obtained by shutting 
down American factories, 

During my study of the progress of chemistry in this country, 
I have been greatly impressed by the contributions that this 
science has made to the welfare of the American farmer. To- 
day we find a large amount of research expended in the utiliza- 
tion of farm waste products. This investigation work is almost 
entirely in the hands of the chemists. One of the notable ex- 
amples is the utilization of cottonseed, Before the Civil War 
cottonseed was allowed to decay near the gin or was dumped 
into near-by rivers as a worthless waste material. At that 
time cotton was grown for the fiber alone. By the application 
of chemistry, over 30 commercial produtts are now produced 
from cottonseed. Cottonseed oil to-day is an article of diet in 
millions of American homes, and the solid fat made from cotton- 
seed oil fat is a well-known substitute for lard, Cottonseed cake 
is a valuable livestock feed; and the very short fibers left on 
the seed after ginning, known as cotton linters, are now sepa- 
rated and converted into rayon, and also constitute the raw ma- 
terial for lacquers and an endless yariety of pyroxylin products, 
The corn-starch industry and the corn-sugar industry and the 
conversion of corn to butyl alcohol, acetone, and ethyl alcohol 
are among other achievements of the chemist. 

Only recently I read an account of the results of an investiga- 
tion covering 5,000 experiments conducted at the University of 
California, whereby the yields of crops were greatly enhanced, 
the time of maturity was reduced, and the size of the fruit or 
seed greatly increased. These results were obtained by the use 
of a new combination of chemical plant foods, Even a layman 
can see the possibilities of such work. 

Mr. President, I doubt if a dozen Members of this body know 
that a $25,000,000 plant has been erected at Hopewell, Va., for 
the fixation of nitrogen, and that this plant is now turning out 
synthetic sodium nitrate, better known as Chile saltpeter, for- 
merly a natural monopoly of Chile. There is another large plant 
in my State producing synthetic ammonia. Eventually a part 
of this production will, I expect, find its way into fertilizers. Do 
you also realize that the bulk of the world's inorganic nitrogen 
production is controlled by the Anglo-German-Chile cartel? 
There are many other examples of the contribution of chemistry 
to agriculture, such as the utilization of the citrus by-products 
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in California, and the work now under way, you may rest as- 
sured, will yield results of significance. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin then points out the low 
labor ratio in chemical production, which, he states, “taking all 
its branches together, is only 8 per cent.” I believe this to be 
substantially correct, I find, however, there is a considerable 
variation in the labor ratio in chemical and allied industries 
which may range anywhere from forty-odd per cent to, in some 
cases, less than 5 per cent. It is true, Mr. President, that direct 
labor- comprises a small proportion of the total cost of many 
chemicals. The consideration of the direct labor alone overlooks 
the fact, however, that in the manufacture of nearly all chem- 
icals the cost of technica! supervision, of factory control, and of 
the research werk necessary for the successful operation con- 
stitutes an important part of the total cost. I will illustrate 
one of these phases by actual figures. 

In the period 1923-1927, inclusive, the official figures of the 
Tariff Commission show that the cost of research chargeable to 
the development of coal-tar chemicals amounted to more than 
$10,500,000 ; and this, Mr. President, was equivalent to 344 per 
cent of the total sales of finished coal-tar products. Very few 
industries have reached this high research expenditure. These 
expenditures show that the problems involved in the develop- 
ment of new products necessitate an elaborate organization and 
a high expenditure for investigations. 

Again referring to the cost of labor in chemicals, the Senator 
from Wisconsin says: 

It means that, with imports valued on the American basis, the for- 
eign producers could get their labor free and the American chemical 
industry's labor cost would be fully covered by a tariff averaging less 
sthan 10 per cent. 


In the first place, Mr. President, only two paragraphs in the 
entire chemical schedule have imports based upon the American 
valuation plan, and in the second place it does not follow that 
a tariff of 10 per cent of the American selling price would equal- 
ize the difference between the German and American costs. 

At this point I desire to include a statement on labor costs in 
the American and the German chemical industry from official 
sources prepared by the Tariff Commission. 

I ask that it be printed in the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

RESULTS OF AN OFFICIAL INVESTIGATION OF WAGES IN THE 
CHEMICAL INDUSTRY 


Wirtschaft and Statistik, February, 1929, vol. 9, No. 4, p. 150) 
CHARACTER AND SCOPE OF THE INVESTIGATION 


The German National Statistical Bureau has recently published the 
results of an investigation of actual earnings in the chemical industry. 
The data refer to the month of June, 1928. The investigation covered 
the most important branches of the industry, Including the manufacture 
of dyestuffs, atmospheric nitrogen and chemical fertilizers, coal-tar by- 
products, drugs and fine chemicals, photographic chemicals, essential 
oils, artificial silk, and explosives. The workers were grouped into three 
classes: (1) Male factory workers over 21 years old, (2) women em- 
ployees over 20 years old, and (3) skilled artisans and mechanics over 
21 years old. A distinction was made throughout between time wages 
and piece-rate wages. The time workers constituted by far the more 
important group, making up 80 per cent of the total. For the sake of 
simplification, therefore, this study has been confined to time wages. 
The bonuses which are often paid by large concerns were Included with 
the time wages on the ground that such bonuses were only a special 
form of additional wage payment. 

The number of workers included in the study was 86,269, or about 
one-third of the total number employed in the chemical industry. The 
number of firms covered by the investigation was 110. Table 1, below, 
shows the division of workers into the various branches of production. 


TABLE 1.—Industries in which employed 
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AVERAGE HOURLY AND WEEKLY EARNINGS 


The investigation showed that the actual earnings were appreciably 
higher than the “tariff” or basic rates fixed by agreement between 
employers and employees. Table 2 shows the average basic rates in the 
various branches of the German chemical industry as of June, 1928, 
compared with actual earnings for the same classes of workers. It will 
be seen that adult male workers received almost 20 per cent higher 
wages than those specified in the wage agreement. 


TABLE 2.,—Comparison of basic wage rates with actual earnings 
(Time work) 


Excess of ac- 
Actual | tual hourly 
earnings | earnings over 
basic rate 


Adult ſemales 
Skilled mechanics 


The excess of actual earnings over contractual rates is explained by 
the active demand for labor which prevailed in the chemical industry 
at the time when the investigation was made. Furthermore, it should 
be taken into consideration that there is included in the actual average 
hourly earnings special supplements which are not included in the tariff 
wage. These supplements are peculiar to the chemical industry. They 
include payments to offset the disadvantages of particularly difficult or 
dirty work to compensate for damage to clothing and for normal Sunday 
work in factories with continuous operation. Besides these supple- 
ments the actual earnings include, in many cases, wage bonuses, a vol- 
untary addition to wages on the part of the employers dependent upon 
the business conditions in the individual case. Tables 3, 4, and 5 show 
the results of the investjgation with a classification by industries and 
by types of workers, 


TABLE 3.—Average earnings of pes male factory workers (time workers 
only)* 
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TABLE 4.— Average earnings of . female workers (time workers 
only)* 
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TABLE 5.—Average earnings of skilled mechanics and artisans (time 
toorkere. only)? 
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Table 6 shows that the largest group of workers was that receiving 
wages ranging from $10.71 to 813.09 per week. Very few women got 
more than $8.33. About one-half of the skilled mechanics were paid 
from $13.09 to $17.85. 


Tant 6.—Diatribution of time workers according to wages received 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin outlines the burden placed upon the American farmer 
by the changes in the rates of duty in the chemical schedule. 
His first item is phosphoric acid, and he states that “the duty 
has been increased on phosphoric acid, which is an essential 
ingredient of fertilizer. The farmer asked to have the com- 
modity put on the free list, but instead the duty on the more 
concentrated form was increased from 2 cents to 3½ cents a 
pound, which will Increase the cost approximately $30 per ton.“ 

Mr. President, the increase recommended by the Senate 
Finance Committee on phosphoric acid covers only the medici- 
nal grade. This is a pure grade made from elementary phos- 
phorus and has nothing to do with the manufacture of fertilizer. 
While we are on this subject, I wish to point out that phos- 
phoric acid is an intermediate used for the production of certain 
types of fertilizer. The fertilizer grade is made and used by 
the fertilizer manufacturer himself. It is not an article of 
international trade, and I find that little, if any, phosphoric acid 
is shipped from one point to another within the United States 
for the manufacture of fertilizer. In fact, it is the custom for 
the fertilizer manufacturer to acidify the phosphate rock with 
sulphuric acid and to utilize directly on the spot the resulting 
phosphoric acid. 

The Senator states further that “the duty has been increased 
on tartaric acid, which is the basis of many kinds of baking 
powder,” and that “ the same is true of the duties on ammonium 
carbonate and bicarbonate and sodium phosphate produced by 
the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, which also are used in 
baking powder.” 

One of the uses of ammonium carbonate is in processing flour 
used by bakers in making hard goods, such as crackers. The 
Senator fails to point out that ammonium carbonate and bicar- 
bonate are also produced by two other American firms, namely, 
the Michigan Ammonia Works, Detroit, and the American Agri- 
cultural Chemical Co., Detroit. Furthermore, the Allied Chemi- 
cal & Dye Corporation does not produce that type of sodium 
phosphate used in baking powder. The Senator later states that 
“last, but not least, the duties have been increased on the 
starches, which she—the housewife—uses in making pastries 
and puddings and in giving the finishing touches to the house- 
hold’s wearing apparel.” 
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I find that the farm organization requested an increase in the 
duty on potato and other starches, and that the ratio of imports 
of potato starch to production has been very high. If the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin complains that the increased duty on 
starches is a burden to the American farmer, it must be borne 
in mind that it was from the American farmers’ representatives 
that the requests for increase originated. 

Continuing, the Senator states that— 


The tariff bill which is now before us might well be called “An act to 
increase the cost of paints to farmers and householders.” 


He fails, however, to point out the origin and the reason for 
a change in duty on the most costly Ingredient in paints—linseed 
oil, Following the investigation of the Tariff Commission the 
duty on flaxseed was changed by presidential proclamation from 
40 cents to 56 cents per bushel, and later, following an investi- 
gation for purposes of section 315, the duty on linseed oil was 
changed by presidential proclamation from 3.3 cents to 3.7 cents 
per pound. 

These two rates were incorporated in the report of the Senate 
Finance Committee. It is my understanding that the flaxsced 
growers of the Northwest are not satisfied with the present 
duty of 56 cents per bushel for flaxseed, and they desire a fur- 
ther increase on this product. Bearing in mind the simple 
relationship between flaxseed and linseed oil, i. e., that each 
bushel of seed yields about 18.75 pounds of oil, it is obvious 
that if an increase is made on flaxseed, it will be necessary 
to increase the duty on linseed ofl; otherwise we shall be con- 
fronted with the situation which existed during the emergency 
act of 1921, when Congress increased the duty on flaxseed, but 
did not change the duty on linseed oil. What was the result? 
As u result of this improper relationship between rates large 
quantities of linseed oil were imported, which, of course, com- 
peted with American flaxseed, and, furthermore, serlously cur- 
tailed the domestic flaxseed-crushing industry. 

Referring again to the investigation by the Tariff Commission 
on the differences in the domestic and foreign costs of producing 
linseed oil, I find, upon reviewing the report to the President, 
that the duty necessary to equalize the difference in costs of 
production between the United States and Holland, including 
transportation charges to the principal consuming market, New 
York, and weighed by the production of doméstic mills from 
Chicago, Milwaukee, and east thereof, was found to be 2.97 cents 
per pound when based on the duty of 40 cents per bushel of 
flaxseed. The rate of duty on linseed oil required to compensate 
for the increased rate on flaxseed by presidential proclamation, 
from 40 to 56 cents per bushel, is 0.73 cent per pound. The 
3.7 cents per pound, or 2.97 plus 0.73 was the rate proclaimed 
by the President on linseed oil. This is, in effect, a reduction 
in the present rate of duty, provided in the act of 1922, 3.3 
cents per pound less 2.97, or 0.33 cent per pound. It is thus 
clear that the actual increase in duty on linseed oil was due to 
the increased duty on flaxseed. 

The Senator from Wisconsin also mentioned the fact that 
there are 14 different commodities used in the manufacture of 
paints, varnishes, and lacquers, upon which heayy increases 
have been imposed. I wish at this point to take up the second 
important increase on the raw material for the lacquer trade, 
namely, butyl acetate. 

I have already shown that the duty on linseed oll is insep- 
arably related to the duty on flaxseed. I will now show that an 
increase in duty on butyl acetate will increase the use of domes- 
tie corn. Butyl acetate is made from butyl alcohol and acetic 
acid. The butyl alcohol made in the United States is by the 
fermentation of corn, and the annual consumption is reported 
to be 8,000,000 bushels. In Germany it is made synthetically. 
It is extensively used as a solvent in the manufacture of pyroxy- 
lin lacquers of nitrocellulose lacquers. The production of butyl 
acetate has increased rapidly since 1923. In 1927 it was 26,304,- 
000 pounds, and the unit value of sales 21 cents, (German 
price, 13 cents, 1928; 13.7 cents, 1927.) 

Imports have also increased sharply since 1925. In 1928, 
5,848,000 pounds, valued at $701,827, or 13.1 cents per pound, 
were imported—the equivalent specific duty on which was 3.27 
cents per pound. Imports of butyl acetate in 1928 displaced 
nearly 800,000 bushels of domestic corn. 

It is again apparent that there has been a misunderstanding, 
possibly owing to a lack of study of the subject on the part of 
some of the Senator's informants, in regard to butyl acetate, 
It is obvious that the German importer desires to continue to 
increase the importations of butyl acetate. It is also clear that 
such imports are at the expense of domestic corn. 

The Senator then proceeds to discuss the duty on lithopone. 
Under the act of 1922 lithopone carried a duty of 1% cents per 
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pound. He states that it is now proposed to add to this specific 
rate a further ad valorem duty of 20 per cent on the more highiy 
concentrated forms of this commodity, which are chiefly im- 
ported. He then quotes from the brief of an importer in regard 
to the probable effect of this increased duty. At this point I 
wish to say that the increase applies only to the concentrated 
variety of lithopone, which is a product of recent development, 
and that the added 20 per cent ad valorem rate does not apply 
to the standard grade of lithopone. The Senator then quotes 
from the brief of the importer a calculation based on the assump- 
tion that— 

It requires 23 gallons of paint for an average house and 15 gallons 
for a barn. And assuming further that one-tenth of the farmers will 
paint their houses and barns each year— 


He estimates that the cost added by the present duty is equal 
to $6,384,000 to the farmers and home owners in the country. 
On the same basis it would follow that the proposed additional 
duty would add something like $2,500,000 more. 

The Senator continues: 


I do not guarantee his figures, but I am impressed with them. 


Mr. President, the conclusions in the importer’s brief do not 
hold water. A distribution study made by the Department of 
Commerce covering 176,994 tons shows that the paint industry 
consumed 131,000 tons of lithopone, or about 74 per cent of 
the total. Furthermore, I find upon inquiry that from 80 to 
90 per cent of the lithopone consumed in paint manufacture in 
the United States is used for inside painting, and that fully 
three-fourths of all lithopone used in paint in this country is 
for painting hotels, apartment houses, office buildings, and in- 
dustrial establishments. I therefore fail to see how the change 
in duty on the highly concentrated lithopone or how the rate 
in the existing law can be charged as an item of increased 
expense to the farmer in painting his barns and houses, for the 
simple reason that very little of this pigment is used for that 
purpose. a 

I quote further from the Senator's speech: 

Having thus examined in some detail the burdens which will be 
imposed upon the farmers and household consumers, let us now see who 
will receive the major benefits of the increased duties which are pro- 
vided in the chemical schedule of this bill. The analysis which I have 
made shows conclusively, I believe, that the principal beneficiaries will 
be the “big three“ of the chemical industry. I refer to the three 
corporations which with their innumerable subsidiaries dominate and 
control this important field of production, 


Later on he says: 


What I am trying to do at this time is to point out the increases 
which the “big three” of the chemical industry who dominate and 
control that industry have been given by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee or the Ways and Means Committee, 

Again— 

I am simply approaching the subject at this time from the angle of 
the increases which have been granted to these three great corpora- 
tions, which, I believe, are representative and which, I think, without 
peradventure of a doubt dominate and control the chemical industry. 


My answer to these statements is, indeed, a short one. Bear- 
ing in mind that the total production of chemical and allied 
products, according to the Bureau of the Census, amounts to 
more than $3,000,000,000 a year, I find that upon examination of 
the income-tax returns, now in the hands of each Senator, 
which show the sales of two of these companies, and upon 
direct inquiry of the third company, that the total sales of the 
three corporations are about one-tenth of the total domestic 
production of all chemicals and allied products. 

But, Mr. President, that is not all, for it must be clearly borne 
in mind that the total sales of the Du Pont Co. include many 
products which are not chemicals and which are not classified 
under Schedule 1. Furthermore, I am informed by representa- 
tives of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation that less than 
one-eighth of their total sales consists of chemicals. When one 
realizes that there are some hundreds of other chemical manu- 
facturers in this country, with over 7,000 chemical establish- 
ments, and that the chemical sales of these three corporations 
made up a small percentage of the total domestic sales, it is dif- 
ficult to see how the Senator from Wisconsin can justify by a 
stretch of his imagination the statement that these three cor- 
porations “dominate and control the chemical industry.” 

Referring to paragraph 1 the Senator continues: 


Formic acid is manufactured by E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co. 


This product is made by the Victor Chemical Co., of Illinois. 
He makes the statement that— 
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The rate of duty on oxalic acid has been increased in the Senate bill 
from 4 to 6 cents per pound. 


As pointed out by the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] this 
6-cent rate was by proclamation of the President following an 
investigation of the Tariff Commission. Statement is also made 
by the Senator from Wisconsin that chromic acid is made by the 
Du Pont Co. In 1928 there were seven producers of chromic 
acid. 

In discussing paragraph 2 the Senator continues: 

The 6 to 10 of those products now being commercially produced are 
used as antifreeze in automobiles, as raw materials for medicines, in the 
manufacture of perfumes, as vulcanizing accelerators for rubber, and as 
solyents for the production of lacquers, for finishing automobiles, house- 
hold furniture, etc. 


I have made inquiry in regard to a number of products made 
at the Carbide & Carbon chemical plant in my State, and I find 
that they now have a commercial production of 30 items, and 
that they have further a semicommercial production list of 
dozens of others. Mr. President, this distinctly American de- 
velopment of the petroleum and hydroearbon derivatives is, I 
am convinced, one of very great promise. The products in para- 
graph 2 were, for the most part, laboratory curiosities before 
the war. The expansion in this particular field deserves every 
possible encouragement, 

Under paragraph 4 the Senator makes the statement that 
wood alcohol is manufactured by the Du Pont and the Union 
Carbide Cos. These two firms have recently entered into 
the production of synthetic methanol, although the original pro- 
ducers of synthetic wood alcohol are the Commercial Solvents 
Corporation, which utilizes the gases from the fermentation of 
corn in the manufacture of butanol, 

Mr. President, the Senator fails to mention that in 1927 there 
were 57 firms which reported production of methanol from wood. 
Quoting further from the Senator’s speech: 


Hexyl alcohol was increased by the Senate Finance Committee from 
25 per cent ad valorem to 6 cents per pound at the request of the 
Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation, the sole domestic producer. 


1 find upon reference to the brief that the request was made 
hy the Commercial Solvents Corporation and that the brief was 
signed by two other solvents manufacturers—Kessler Co., of 
New Jersey, and the Van Schaack Co., of Illinois, in addition 
to the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., a subsidiary of the Union 
Carbide & Carbon Co. 

Referring to paragraph 12 the Senator states that 


Barium carbonate is made by the Du Pont Co. 


As pointed out by the Senator from Utah, this firm does not 
make that product and, furthermore, the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee did not increase the rate of duty. It perpetuated, as did 
the House, the rate under the presidential proclamation fol- 
lowing an investigation for purposes of section 315. In regard 
to the rate of duty on barium chloride, which, as the Senator 
from Wisconsin correctly states, is made by the Du Pont Co., I 
find that, under section 315 of the tariff act of 1922, an investi- 
gation of costs of production was made by the Tariff Commission 
in the United States and Belgium. A comparison of the costs 
of production in the United States and the c. i. f. value at New 
York, as compiled from invoices of material imported either 
from Germany or Belgium, including transportation charges 
from domestic plants either on actual shipments or total domes- 
tic production to New York, and including interest on invest- 
ment of domestic costs, but excluding selling expenses, indicates 
that there is a difference in costs of production of more than 
176 cents per pound, the maximum duty permissible under 
section 315. 

In regard to paragraph 16, the Senator from Wisconsin states 
that “calcium oxalate is manufactured by the Du Pont Co.” 
As pointed out by the Senator from Utah, the Du Pont Co. does 
not make this product. The three domestic manufacturers are 
the Victor Chemical Co., of Illinois; the Oldbury Chemical Co., 
of New York; and the Mutual Chemical Co., also of New York. 

Referring to paragraphs 27 and 28, the Senator from Wis- 
consin makes the statement that the coal-tar intermediates and 
finished products are manufactured by the Du Pont Co. and the 
Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation. This is correct. In ad- 
dition, however, there are (according to the census of dyes, 
issued by the Tariff Commission) 47 producers of dyes and many 
other producers of the other coal-tar chemicals within these two 
paragraphs of the tariff act. 

Proceeding to paragraph 31 the Senator from Wisconsin 
states that the cellulose acetate and pyroxylin compounds and 
cellophane for wrapping are all made by the Du Pont Co, The 
principal producer of cellulose acetate is the Celanese Co., of 
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Cumberland, Md. Recently the Industrial Chemical Co., of 
Baltimore, Md., has begun its production, and now there are 
three cellulose acetate artificial silk plants either contemplated 
or under construction: One in Rome, Ga.; one in Waynesboro, 
Va. the latter owned by the Du Pont Co., and a third in Penn- 
sylyania, There are four producers of pyroxylin, one of which 
is the Du Pont Co, 

Referring to paragraph 88, I have already discussed the 
ester known as buty! acetate and have pointed out its relation 
to corn, and I am informed that the Du Pont Co. does not own 
a share of the stock in the Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
as indicated In the statement of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Referring to paragraph 70, the Senator states that decoloriz- 
ing and deodorizing carbons are made by the Du Pont Co, and 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. The Du Pont Co. 
does not produce the products. The two producers of decoloriz- 
ing carbons are the Darco Corporation, with a plant at Mar- 
shall, Tex., and the Industrial Chemical Sales Co., with a plant 
at Tyrone, Pa. A subsidiary of the Union Carbide Co. makes 
gas-absorbing carbon, which product has heretofore been duti- 
able under Schedule 3 as other manufactures of carbon, at the 
same rate as in H. R. 2667, 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Under paragraph 78, lithopone has already been taken up 
There are seven domestic manufacturers of lithopone, including 
the Du Pont Co. 

Sodium formate is produced by the Oldbury Chemical Co, the 
Victor Chemical Co., and the Mutual Chemical Co., and re- 
cently by the Du Pont Co, 

Sodium nitrite is made not only by the Allied Chemical and 
the Du Pont Cos., but also by the Newport Chemical Co. and 
Harshaw-Fuller & Goodwin. 

Sodium oxalate is not made by the Du Pont Co., as stated 
by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

In addition to the production by the Du Pont and the Allied 
Chemical companies of sodium phosphate, there are 10 other 
donrestic manufacturers, 

In discussing sodium phosphate, the Senator states that— 


Imports In 1927 were 1.1 per cent by quantity of domestic consump- 
tion, 


The official figures show that production “all grades” in 
1927 was 152,138,000 pounds, and that imports of “all grades” 
were 16,770,555 pounds. I therefore fail to see how the Sena- 
tor arrives at the conclusions that imports were 1.1 per cent 
of domestice consumption in 1927, instead of over 10 per cent. 

The Senator in discussing sodium compounds mentions sev- 
eral on which increases were recommended by the Senate 
Finance Committee and states that they were made by the 
Du Pont Co. or the Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation, or both. 
He fails to mention that all of these sodium compounds are 
made by many other domestic manufacturers. 

In his discussion of paragraph 92, vanadium compounds, the 
Senator states: 

These products are produced by the Vanadium Corporation of 
America, a subsidiary of the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 


The Vanadium Corporation of America is not a subsidiary of 
the Union Carbide & Carbon Corporation. 

Referring to paragraph 93, zine sulphide, according to the 
Senator's statement, is made by the Du Pont Co. The only 
producer, in so far as I can ascertain, of zinc sulphide for pig- 
ment purposes is the New Jersey Zine Co. All manufacturers 
of lithopone use zinc sulphide as an intermediate. The produc- 
tion of zinc sulphide for pigment purposes alone is a distinct 
and separate process, 

The Senator then proceeds to discuss certain chemicals which 
are not, so far as he can ascertain, produced by the three firms 
previously named, 

Under paragraph 1, he states that imports in 1927 of tartaric 
acid were 3.3 per cent by quantity of domestic consumption in 
that year. In point of fact, imports were 82.2 per cent of do- 
mestic consumption in 1927. 

The rate recommended by the Senate Finance Committee on 
barium dioxide, a raw material for peroxide of hydrogen, in 
paragraph 12 was a confirmation of the presidential proclama- 
tion following an investigation for purposes of section 315. 

Under paragraph 15, referring to theobromine, converted into 
caffeine, the Senator states that this is manufactured by the 
Monsanto Chemical Co., St. Louis, Mo. This product is also 
made by the Maywood Chemical Co. The Senator quotes the 
profits of the Monsanto Chemical Co. The significant fact in 
this connection is that the Monsanto Chemical Co. has been 
compelled to shut down its plant in Norfolk, Va., on account of 
competition from imported theobromine. 

Referring to the inclusion of vanillin in paragraph 28, I wish 
to call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin to the fact 
that vanillin has for several years been dutlable under that 
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paragraph as a coal-tar product. It is not possible, I am in- 
formed, to differentiate between the vanillin made from coal 
tar, which constitutes the bulk of the product in commerce 
from that derived from a natural source. Furthermore, it is 
of Interest to note that the weighted average selling price of 
the total domestic sales has declined from $7.94 per pound in 
1921, to $6.13 in 1928, and the latter figure is only slightly above 
the pre-war price in 1914, when our entire supply was imported. 

Under paragraph 38, referring to amy! acetate, the Senator 
states that this product is made by only one firm in this country, 
the Sharples Corporation, of Belle, W. Va. The census data 
show that in 1927 there were 16 manufacturers of this product. 
The Sharples Corporation is the only producer in the United 
States of synthetic amyl alcohol from pentane. 

Referring to a change In the duty on glue, the Senator from 
Wisconsin states that the difference between the cost of pro- 
duction abroad and in this country, as shown in the report of 
the Tariff Commission, is 80 insignificant that the commission 
abstained from making any recommendation. I find, upon ref- 
erence to that report, that taking the domestic cost of extracted 
bone glue at 100, the cost in Great Britain was 50.98 per cent 
of the domestic cost. Further details of this investigation are 
given in the report of the Tariff Commission on glue. 

In discussing paragraph 17, the Senator from Wisconsin re- 
fers to the change in the rate on calomel and on other mer- 
curiais from 45 cents to 22 cents per pound and 25 per cent as 
an increase, This duty was split into a compensatory duty in 
order to carry separate specific compensatory duty on mer- 
curials of 22 cents per pound. Bearing in mind that mercury is 
dutiable at 25 cents per pound and that about two-thirds of our 
supply of mercury is imported, the importance of this compen- 
satory duty is obvious. 

If at any time during the revision the mercury duty is 
changed, either upward or down, it is easy to make an adjust- 
ment of the compensatory duty on mercury. Based on a 5-year 
average on the imports of mercurials in paragraph 17, the ad 
valorem of the new combined duty is slightly less than the rate 
in the existing law. 

The Senator from Wisconsin refers to the increased price of 
calomel in the New York market from $1.25 to $2.05 per pound, 
although he does not give any dates. Mr. President, I wish to 
call attention to the fact that the price of mercury—the raw 
material for these mercurials—has increased from $69.76 per 
flask of 75 pounds in the New York market in 1924 to $117 in 
1927, and that the price in 1929, January to September, is 
$123.66. The price of mercurials follows the price of mercury. 

As to paragraph 50, the Senator from Wisconsin has made an 
error for which I feel he can not be held responsible, namely, 
that imports of calcined magnesia were 1½ per cent by quan- 
tity of domestic consumption in 1925. This error, I might ex- 
plain, is due to the fact that the census figures include calcined 
magnesite. As a matter of fact, production of calcined mag- 
nesia amounted to about 300,000 pounds annually, and imports 
in 1928 were over 800,000 pounds. 

Referring to paragraph 79, the Senator from Wisconsin states 
that potassium citrate is used in the production of citric acid. 
I wish to call his attention to the fact that citric acid is made 
from the intermediate product, citrate of lime, which, in turn, 
is obtained from lemon juice or by a controlled fermentation 
of sugar. Potassium citrate is used largely in the practice of 
medicine and is known to the medical profession as a diuretic. 

The increase on potassium permanganate confirms the rate 
proclaimed by the President following an investigation for pur- 
poses of section 315. 

Proceeding to paragraph 80, the Senator states that the Senate 
Finance Committee approved the transfer of sodium and potas- 
sium from the free list to the dutiable list with a duty of 25 
per cent. The facts are that sodium and potassium were duti- 
able under paragraph 5 at 25 per cent until the Treasury deci- 
sion of December 4, 1928, which construed that these products 
should be classified duty free as“ metals unwrought.“ 

In concluding my comments on the speech of the senior Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin, I readily appreciate that the chemical 
schedule is a complex one and that it requires much careful 
study on the part of any Member of this Chamber to grasp the 
problems involved. I do feel, however, that in lengthy state 
ments presented for consideration to the Senate of the United 
States some effort should be made to attain a reasonable degree 
of accuracy. 

Mr. President, I dislike very much to take the time of the 
Senate upon this subject, but its importance, I believe, demands 
serious and solemn consideration by this body. For that reason 
it is my purpose, from the standpoint of a physician, to discuss 
creative chemistry, Industrial chemistry, chemistry in medicine, 
and, by way of parenthesis, to bring back to the minds of the 
Members of the Senate a vivid picture of the conditions that 
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confronted us at the beginning of the World War and after 
this country engaged with its allies in helping in the effort, to 
use the language of President Wilson, “to make the world safe 
for democracy.” 

Mr. President, there can be no doubt but that with a per- 
petuation of the protective rates now afforded by the tariff sched- 
ules, and that of the American valuation basis of duty assess- 
ments contained in paragraphs 27 and 28 of the tariff act, we 
may confidently expect that the domestic chemical industry will 
thrive and that it will be able to meet the threatening competi- 
tion of that giganic combine in Europe, the German-French- 
Swiss cartel. 

Mr. President, we hear much of trusts and combinations in 
restraint of trade; but there has been developed in this country 
nothing in the way of a combination that compares with the 
foreign chemical combine, which can have only one purpose for 
its accomplishment, and that.is to regain control of the chemi- 
cal industry in the way of the sale of chemical commodities in 
America, I want to say to you, Mr. President, that if there is 
a combination for control, as between the foreign nations of 
Europe and my own country, I will take the side of America. 

On the other hand, should the foreign valuation plan of duty 
assessment be adopted there can be but one result—the German 
I. G. and the European chemical cartel would be the sole bene- 
ficiaries. The losers would be the American people and the 45 
American coal-tar manufacturers, who under the present tariff 
bill have built up an industry that is indispensable to the 
health, the prosperity, and the national defense of our country. 

On behalf of the American domestic industry, in order to de- 
liver the textile and other industries, which look to the domestic 
dyestuff manufacturers for an adequate supply of raw materials 
at fair prices so that they may be saved from dependence upon 
a virtual foreign monopoly—I am appealing for a continuation 
of the present protective-tariff rates and for maintenance of 
American valuation as the basis for assessment. 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that in the consideration of 
these features of the tariff law close scrutiny should necessarily 
be given to the activities of the European cartel and particularly 
the German I. G. It behooves us to study this great industrial 
combination and ascertain once and for all what it means to the 
commerce of the United States, how it is trying to recapture 
the markets of the world, how it is driving its competitive arm 
into America’s natural markets in the wealthy republics to the 
south and in the Far East, and how—and this is even a greater 
menace—the European cartel is invading the American market 
and taking business away from the domestic producers. Backed 
up by the American valuation basis for assessment of chemical 
imports, the manufacturers of the United States have a good 
chance to continue their progress, but once the bars are let 
down and the cheaper foreign product comes in, it will be a 
black day for the American people. 

The only antagonists of the continuation of the American 
basis of valuation are dyestuffs and coal-tar chemical importers, 
who naturally would be delighted to see the domestic industry 
out of the way. These importers are, for the most part, either 
direct representatives or the agents of the huge German chem- 
ical I. G., which already has induced France and Switzerland 
into one colossal international chemical combine. 

Foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes imported into this coun- 
try will mean the end of the American coal-tar chemical indus- 
try. I submit that fact for the earnest consideration of the 
Senate. 

What makes the foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes? 

It is none other than Dr. Carl Bosch, head of the German 
chemical monopoly. The foreign valuation is whatever figure 
Doctor Bosch chooses to make it. 

The I. G., through its organization of the recently formed 
European dye cartel, controls, in addition to its own industry, 
the dye manufacturers of Switzerland and France. Nearly 97 
per cent of all the coal-tar dyes imported into the United States 
comes from the three countries in the cartel. The exports of 
coal-tar dyes by this cartel in 1928 were 133,787,511 pounds, val- 
ued at more than $72,000,000, or 90 per cent in value of all the 
coal-tar dye exports of the world. 

That will indicate to some extent the enormous competition 
faced by the American industry. It will show the paramount 
necessity for adequate protection if it is the desire of Congress 
that the domestic manufacturers be placed in a position to sur- 
vive, and put the United States outside of the growing power 
of the European cartel. 

Under the foreign valuation, the European chemical cartel 
can make a selective attack upon the American coal-tar industry 
and eventually drive our manufacturers out of business, The 
cartel, Mr, President, can fix the foreign valuation on any group 
of dyes so low that the American manufacturer will be unable 
to compete, regardless of how high the rates of duty may be. 
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Once the American manufacturers are snuffed out, the cartel 
ean raise the price of these dyes to the American consumer— 
our textile industry, chiefly, and it is in enough trouble as it is— 
as high as it pleases and more than make up any losses sustained 
in killing the industry of this country. 

I am going into the history of the dye industry of this Nation 
in the conclusion of this address; and I shall show to you that 
what I am stating at the present time will be the result unless 
the industry is protected by this tariff bill, in keeping with and 
in the same way that it was protected by the tariff law of 1922. 

There is just one purpose of the European cartel, and in that 
objective the American industry can take little cheer. We do 
not need to take second-hand evidence for information about the 
combine. In Commerce Reports, the official publication of the 
United States Department of Commerce, for July 22, 1929, we 
find a clear-cut statement of the designs and purposes of the 
dye cartel. 

The European dye cartel, according to the department, was 
organized, among other things, to fix prices. 

Mr. President, I do not know that there has been any price- 
fixing under the Stars and Stripes by the chemical industry of 
this country; but, sir, if they do fix prices, I am more in sym- 
pathy with my home industries than I am with the chemical 
industries beyond the sea that we in former years had to de- 
pend upon for our supplies; and in the dreary hours of the 
World War we were denied this service. 

This combination was organized, according to the Commerce 
Reports, to fix prices, to establish market quotas, to exchange 
information on methods of production and the utilization of 
dyes by various industries, and to apportion the markets of the 
world to the participants. 

Germany is allowed to dominate the oriental market, Switzer- 
land gets a privileged position in the southern European coun- 
tries, and France is given predomination in South American and 
Latin-speaking nations. In other words, Mr. President, they 
combined to divide up the commerce and trade of the world. 

Of course the American chemical industry are excited. It is 
the hour for excitement for them when they are confronted with 
this huge, colossal combination that makes no bones of its com- 
bination and its purpose. And yet, with this vast domination 
of the world’s dye industry, the American manufacturers face 
even a greater expansion of the cartel. Doctor Bosch and his 
associates in the German I. G. have been negotiating with the 
British dye industry, with the objective of bringing it into the 
vast cartel, according to the Department of Commerce. 

The British dye industry is protected by a selective embargo. 
We seldom think of protecting our home industries by special 
embargoes, as nations beyond the seas do. No coal-tar dyes 
from the United States, or any other country may be imported 
into Great Britain unless the British Board of Trade certifies 
that no similar dye is produced in England. England supplies 
1.36 per cent of the coal-tar dyes brought into the United States. 

If British industry joins the European cartel, the latter will 
then control more than 98 per cent of the coal-tar dyes imported 
into the United States, and will have a virtual monopoly of all 
coal-tar dye exports of the world. 

Talk about profits, Mr. President! 
me with their presence will listen. 

Insight into the huge capitalization and tremendous profits 
of the German chemical trust may be obtained from an adver- 
tisement offering $30,000,000 of debentures of the American I. G. 
for sale in the United States. The interest and principal was 
guaranteed by the German I, G. The advertisement says that 
the value of the common stock of the I. G. is $450,000,000, and 
that its profits are nearly $50,000,000 a year. 

I wish to submit, Mr. President, an extract from the adver- 
tisement of the cartel. It reads: 


I. G. dyes is the largest chemical enterprise in Germany and one of 
the largest and most successful corporations in the world engaged in 
chemical and allied industries. For the years 1925 to 1927, inclusive, 
its net earnings available for depreciation and dividends on its stock 
averaged about $45,947,000 per annum, or over twenty-five times the 
maximum interest requirement on these convertible debentures, For the 
year 1927 such earnings amounted to over thirty times such guaranteed 
interest and it is expected that the final figures for 1928 will be at 
least as favorable as those of 1927. The present indleated market value 
of the outstanding common stock of I. G. dyes is approximately 
$450,000,000. 


There are many sound reasons for a continuance of the Amer- 
iean-valuation basis of duty assessment for the coal-tar para- 
graphs 27 and 28. It will be of interest to discuss briefly each 
phase of this important bit of legislation, dealing with an in- 
dustry basic in its nature, and indispensable to the welfare of a 
nation. 


I hope those who favor 
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Mr. President, at this point I feel it essential to bring out the 
best that is within the possibility of the chemical sphere in 
America, first discussing creative chemistry; and in doing so I 
will follow largely in the footsteps of the late Edwin E. Slosson, 
who is known to the American public by the plain and simple 
vein in which he has written upon this subject, and of my 
associate in the chemical department of the profession to which 
I belong, Dr. Leonard P. Benjamin, whose inspiration and sug- 
gestions made possible the readability of this narrative dealing 
with this subject. 

CREATIVE CHEMISTRY 

More than anything else, the past war has brought home the 
importance of the roll of modern chemistry. But for the chem- 
ical resources of Germany and the ingenuity of her chemists, 
she assuredly would have been forced out of the war soon after 
the blockading of her ports and the subsequent exhaustion of 
her imported supplies. This should prove to be a lesson, and 
all nations should foster the development of chemical science 
to the greatest possible extent. It is a necessity for defense, 
both from a standpoint of industry and war. 

In the development of man upward through the ages, he 
passed through three distinct periods: 

First. Appropriation, 

Second. Adaptation, 

Third. Creation. 

Euch period led to the next, until finally, as we are entering 
the creative era, we find things in daily use never known to 
nature herself, The modern chemist alone can reduce a sub- 
stance to its simplest form and construct a new substance from 
the same. Until recently, even the chemist would not admit 
this, and regarded his profession as purely a destructive science. 

NITROGEN 


Nitrogen is an independent element. When formed into com- 
pounds they are generally unstable and frequently revert to 
simpler forms and gases with violence. Hence, the origin of 
explosives. All of our explosives are based upon the unstability 


of nitrogenous compounds. 

From the simple mixture of charcoal, sulphur, and saltpeter 
of early gunpowder we have varied the nitrogen molecule into 
numerous and complex forms in our search for more explosives. 
Trinitrotoluol, picric acid, guncotton, nitroglycerin, cordite, and 


many others, each having certain advantages and uses under 
the flag of Mars. Pre-war supplies of nitrates came chiefly 
from Chile. The increased demand for munitions made this 
source of supply when it was still open wholly insufficient to 
meet the demands of the armies in their call for munitions, In 
Germany especially the work of nitrogen “ fixation” received 
great Impetus. Hitherto this was chiefly done in Norway, where 
there is an abundance of cheap water power for electricity. 
In the Intense heat of the electric are N and O unite, forming 
NO, which is quickly oxidized to NO, and thence into the 
nitrates. This process proved to be too expensive and ineffi- 
cient for Germany, so the method developed by Professor Haber 
came into extensive use. Many other methods have since come 
out and are used by various concerns, namely: 

Haber: N. plus 3H, ammonia 2NHs. 

Cyanamide: CaC, plus N., heat, Ca CN, plus C. 

Serpek: AlO: plus 30 plus N.2AIN plus 300. 

Bucher: 2Na,CO, plus 40 plus N:Fe2NaCN plus 800. 

The main object is to get the nitrogen into combination, after 
which it is a relatively simple matter to convert it into the 
desired form. 

The fixation of nitrogen is carried on extensively in America 
at Niagara Falls, at Hopewell, Va., and by the Du Pont Co., of 
New Jersey, and in West Virginia. 

The nitrates in peace time find a more Important use than 
for explosives in fertillzers. Virgin soils soon become depleted 
in three elements—phosphorus, potassium, and nitrogen. Unless 
these are replaced the crop yields fall off and the land is de- 
serted. Hence the great plants established in war time can be 
now diverted to-producing fertilizers. 

The element of phosphorus is found in extensive deposits 
in Florida, the working of which has provided for our needs 
and considerable has been exported. This is converted Into 
the form of phosphoric acid before it is assimilated by the 
plant. 

The question of potassium is quite another matter. While 
the element is very prevalent in nature, it is usually so com- 
bined with other compounds that the extraction therefrom is 
laborious and expensive. Germany to date has a monopoly 
on the production of potash. The greatest deposits yet found 
are located at Stassfurt, and from this source most of the 
potash in use to-day is derived. The war placed a great hard- 
ship in many respects upon nations unable to get potash. In 
the United States a search was instituted for possible deposits, 
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and while some few sources were uncovered they fell far short 
of normal requirements. Certain of the Western States have 
alkali beds containing appreciable amounts of potash, but the 
recovery therefrom is very expensive. During the war because 
of dire distress to obtain potash in this country the greatest 
yield was taken from the alkali lakes of Nebraska and from 
kelp, a seaweed found off the California const. From these two 
sourees we then extracted most of our nationally produced 
potash. We now are able to manufacture potash on an immense 
scale at Searles Lake, Calif., from brines. 
COAL TAR COLORS 

Coal upon being heated yields three compounds: Coke, 
per cent; gas, 22 per cent; and tar, 6 per cent. 

In former years the coke and gas were sought for their fuel 
value and the tar regarded as a troublesome by-product. To-day 
5,674 distinct chemicals are derived from the coal tar. Yet 
to-day the United States wastes enough of it to supply the dyes 
for the rest of the world. 

Perkins, an English chemist, first discovered the possibility 
of making dyes from aniline. To-day any kind of natural dye 
can be made synthetically, and is in most cases superior to the 
natural product. The modern chemist manipulates the molecule 
to his desired end. Once given the analysis and structure of the 
desired substance he builds it synthetically like a contractor 
builds a house, By the addition of proper chains here and there 
the complex molecule is assembled. 

The tar is separated into 10 primary products called erudes. 
These are benzene, toluene, xylene, phenol, cresol, naphthalene, 
anthracene, methyl anthracene, phenanthrene, and carbazol. It 
is from these crudes that the chemist makes so many dyes, 
flavors, odors, and drugs. 

Germany acquired an early start in the production of organic 
chemicals. It seemed that no matter who discovered a new sub- 
stance it was the German who produced it and reaped the bene- 
fits. This was largely due to the farsighted support given this 
industry by the German Government. Thus, it was that prior 
to the World War, the monopoly of organic chemicals was held 
by Germany. This saved her from early defeat, The havoc 
wrought upon the enemies and neutrals when these chemical sup- 
plies were withdrawn was far-reaching. However, it was in- 
strumental in the development of an infant chemical industry in 
America, which should prosper with proper care. 

Not only are the tar derivatives used for explosives and dyes, 
they are made into invaluable antiseptics and drugs. To men- 
tion a few, we include flavine, salvarsan, chloramine, veronal, 
aspirin, and novocaine, 

PERFUMES AND FLAVORS 

The importation of flavors and scents has been the Incentive 
of voyages and caravans into the far-flung corners of the known 
world. Organic chemicals now rival the finest productions of 
the Orient. They can be made in large quantities at a greatly 
reduced cost. By starting with the tar erudes and building up 
the molecule in the desired direction it is possible to imitate 
practically all the natural odors and flavors. Rare perfumes are 
now within the reach of every woman. Every chef has at his 
command any flavor to tickle the palates of his patrons. 

CELLULOSE 

Organic compounds of life consist mainly of carbon, oxygen, 
hydrogen, and nitrogen. They occur in a multitude of complex 
forms. In many cases nature in the form of plants can produce 
these cheaper than the chemist. 

Notable among these is cellulose. Everything we touch in 
life is some form of chemical. Since chemistry is the inter- 
change of matter and energy each and every article on the face 
of the earth and in the earth itself is the result of some process 
of chemistry. 

Let us consider the plant. It is a complete factory in itself, 
It is endowed with the power of taking from the air and soil the 
simple combinations and combining them into complex and in- 
tricate structures. 

Through the agency of chlorophyll and the heat of the sun for 
energy, the simple compounds of carbon dioxide CO, and water 
are made to combine to form cellulose and starch (C. HO,). 

When the plant is done it takes its course not unlike the pass- 
ing life of man. It is either consumed by the animal or organ- 
isms of decay, as the case may be, and their destruction continues 
until eventually they are returned to the air and soil in their 
original form of CO, and H. O, or carbon dioxide and water. 

The profits derived by the animal from the consumption of 
these carbohydrates is the energy which the plant, through the 
activity of its agent chlorophyll captivated from the sun and 
stored up in this available form. 

The fibrous tissue of plants H,O, were first used as clothing 
in the form of cotton. Later it was manufactured into paper, 
the introduction of which with printing makes liberal aud demo- 
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eratic education possible. The tremendous demand for paper 
to-day threatens to deplete our forests, and concern is being felt 
regarding our future supply. 

The cellulose constitutes the framework of the plant. It is 
the structural part of the stem, the flowers, the leaves, the bark, 
and the roots. It is interesting that in this process of synthesis 
the plant liberates oxygen, thus tending to purify the air for 
the use of animals by absorbing their by-product carbon dioxide 
and providing the necessary oxygen. 

The starch and cellulose are closely interlinked with the 
other carbohydrates of nature. Some of these are existent in 
the plant itself and some are formed by man, either within or 
without his body, By the addition of one molecule of water 
to the starch a new class Is formed which are known as sugars. 
The monosaccharides are dextrose, fructose, galactose, and levu- 
lose. In the body these are returned back to the original 
formula by the formation of animal starch or glycogen. The 
monoses have the family formula of CHO. 

The carbohydrates are further complicated by the addition 
of another molecule of starch to the molecule of the monosac- 
charide to produce the disaccharides and with two molecules 
of starch to make the trisaceharides, CuHnOu and CywHxuOw, 
respectively. 

The chemist has treated cellulose with his reagents and pro- 
duced a multitude of new products. Artificial silk is made by 
forming a solution in many different ways and then forcing 
the same through tiny holes from which it comes in the form 
of threads ready for the loom, Mercer treated cotton with 
alkali and produced a sheen resembling silk. By treating with 
nitrie acid we get nitrocellulose. This exists in a variety of 
compounds depending upon how far the nitration process is 
carried. The first formed are the pyroxylins and last gun cot- 
ton. The nitrates are used for a wide variety of plastics. 
Acetic acid yields similar products, but they are nonexplosive 
and more expensive, By dissolving nitrocellulose in alcohol, 
ether, or other solvent, a variety of protective varnishes and 
lacquers are made, When successive layers are applied to a 
canvasback the resulting product is used for artificial leather, 

The possibilities of this useful product seem unending and 
the search for useful cellulose reaches from the forests and 
cotton plantations to the weed patches and swamps. 

SYNTHETIC PLASTICS 


John Wesley Hyatt mixed guncotton and camphor and pro- 
duced celluloid. This great product is in daily use in every 
home throughout the civilized world. It can be shaped into an 
infinite variety of useful shapes and colored with aniline dyes 
to any desired shade. It has displaced the use of ivory and 
shells, making better things at a fraction of the cost. When 
warm it is plastic, which permits easy molding. A great dis- 
advantage is its inflammability. Also the odor of camphor 
remains with it, which in some instances is an objection, 

Former Senator Edge, of New Jersey, on the floor of the 
Senate appealed to us to continue a tariff on synthetic camphor 
in order that an industry might be developed in the State of 
New Jersey which would insure the production of camphor in 
the United States. I hope it will be the pleasure of this body 
to reconsider its action and reestablish the rate and give this 
industry an opportunity to produce. 

Doctor Baekeland discovered that when phenol and formalde- 
hyde were mixed a resin was the result, Upon further investi- 
gation, he found that this could be converted into a hard in- 
soluble mass. It was a dielectric, odorless, and not inflammable. 
It soon followed that practically all the aldehydes react with the 
hydrocarbons to form resins and many similar compounds have 
resulted, However, the original “ bakelite” has attained the 
most widespread use. 

RUBBER 

Caoutchouc CHs breaks up into isoprene CH.. Under cer- 
tain conditions isoprene will polymerize back into rubber. The 
vast commercial significance of rubber has led to much research 
into the possibilities of its synthetic development. Many proc- 
esses have been completed, but none can compete with nature in 
cheapness. We are still dependent upon tropical vegetation for 
this great product of commerce. The control of the rubber trade 
of the world was held by Great Britain. This was attained after 
a race on the part of many nations to first gain control of the 
output of Brazil and later the development of rubber plantations 
elsewhere, particularly in the East Indies, Siam, and Borneo. 
Formerly Brazil held control of the rubber output, but due to 
lack of business application of the trade and systematic develop- 
ment of the plant, it has slipped from her hands. To-day the 
bulk of the rubber comes from the cultivated British plantations. 

Efforts are being made to cultivate other rubber-bearing plants, 
such as guayule. This is a weed found in Texas and Mexico. 
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It produces a fair yield of rubber, but so far has not lent itself 
very well to cultivation. * 

There are various other gums on the market that can in some 
instances be substituted for rubber. Of these gutta-percha and 
balata are the most useful. 

By the addition of varying amounts of sulphur to the gum of 
rubber, it can be produced in different degrees of hardness. This 
makes possible its use in tires and footwear; also the hard rub- 
ber which is used for many of the same purposes, as the syn- 
thetic resins. 

Regardless of what methods are brought out for the production 
of rubber and how cheap it becomes, it will never be a drug on 
the market, for as soon as the price declines, it will be brought 
into other uses hitherto prohibited by the expense. 

SUGAR 

Pure sugar is the first and greatest contribution of the chemist 
to the human diet. In this case the chemist is not concerned so 
much with the synthesis of the product as with its purification. 
Sugar was introduced to the civilized world by the Arabs in the 
form of sugarcane. Later transplanted to America, it was found 
to flourish. Yet the demand for this food outstripped the supply 
and other sources were sought out. The beet was found to con- 
tain a fair amount of this staple, and through systematic culti- 
vation, the per cent has been appreciably increased. To-day the 
cultivation of sugar beets is extensive and more sugar is derived 
from them than from cane. 

As a food, sugar is a source of heat and energy. It is oxidized 
into carbon dioxide and water either within or without the body. 
It is one of the purest and most easily assimilated of foods. 
Its cheapness makes adulteration impractical. 

Acted upon by yeast, sugar is broken up into ethyl alcohol, the 
basis of alcoholic drinks. If permitted, the organism bacterium 
aceti, then breaks the alcohol up into acetic acid which, with the 
fruit flavors, constitutes our vinegar. 

The most common form of sugar is saccharin, a disaccharide. 
There are also many monosaccharides, such as dextrose, maltose, 
fructose, and lactose derived mainly from the grains and fruits. 

CORN 


Corn is the greatest crop of the United States. It is more 
popular in America than elsewhere as an article of food. It was 
originally used only for food and fuel. Under the hand of the 
chemist the kernel of corn has given forth a host of new com- 
pounds, The oil is used for food, dyeing, soap making, and rub- 
ber substitutes. Starch is used in laundries, for food, converted 
into sugars, sirups, and gums. The bulk of the kernel is con- 
verted into meal cake for stock food and fertilizer. 

Figures compiled by the industry show actual purchases for 
corn sugar during 1929 to be: Corn sugar, 120,000,000 pounds, 
$4,500,000. 

(Glucose. A product of the Corn Belt.) 

The starches are broken up into sugars by hydrolysis in the 
presence of an acid, usually HCl. These are marketed in a 
variety of forms, ranging from table sirups to powdered dextrose. 

When treated with nitric acid the starches produce the high- 
explosive nitrostarch. This was formerly made from tapioca 
starch exclusively, but during the war investigations revealed 
the fact that cornstarch produced a superior product, 

Efforts to produce something useful from the cobs have 
brought out a superior form of paste which is used by bill 
posters. The sugar xylose is derived also from the cobs, but 
apparently has but little use. 

With the diminution of our natural oil supply the problem of 
a fuel for engines will become acute, It is possible that through 
the fermentation of the vegetable starches a fuel alcohol will 
come into use. 

OILs 

The oils from many seeds have recently been developed into 
new uses, Most of these find their way into articles of diet. 
Corn, cottonseed, and peanut all yield oils that serve well for 
cooking purposes. They are often used as adulterants of the 
more expensive olive oil which, in some respects, improves the 
product. By the addition of hydrogen to the molecule of oil it 
may be “hardened” or converted into one of the higher fats 
hitherto obtained only from animal sources. They are then 
marketed as oleomargarine and artificial lards. Extensive use 
is made of these oils in the manufacture of soaps. From the 
seeds of cotton all the products of cellulose, oil, and vegetable 
proteins are prepared. 

The oil of the coconut has long been an article of commerce. 
It is imported from the Tropies in the form of the dried meat 
of the nut under the name of copra. 

Until the advent of the oils of corn and cotton this was our 
main source of vegetable oil for the manufacture of soaps and 
explosives. 
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CHEMICAL WARFARE 

Germany was responsible for the instigation and pursuit of 
chemical warfare, The uses of poison gas came as a surprise to 
the Allies, who were totally unprepared for it. The position of 
Germany in the chemical industry made this possible. Had she 
sufficient faith in this weapon at the outset to pursue it vigor- 
ously she might well have terminated the war before her enemies 
could have developed defensive measures against it. However, 
development was slow and retaliation on the part of the Allies 
eventually came about with ever-increasing strength, once they 
had developed their organization for gas production. With the 
entrance of the United States into the war, large factories were 
put into production of poisonous chemicals and it soon became 
apparent to Germany that they would be overwhelmed. 

The potency of gas as a weapon was clearly demonstrated for 
it was possible to incapacitate more men in a shorter time with 
it than by any other means. Also, as a matter of fact, the num- 
ber of permanent disabilities from it was less than with guns. 

The lesson gained from this struggle was that any nation 
holding a monopoly on the chemical industry was master of the 
situation in event of war. 

PRODUCTS OF THE ELECTRIC FURNACE 

When man became able to control extreme temperatures a 
new field of creative chemistry was opened unto him. Many 
elements, too tightly bound up in their compounds by nature 
to be extracted In any other manner, can now be blasted free. 
The electric furnace is the greatest source of heat that we 
know of. In it, it is possible to fuse together elements that 
will not combine in any other way. 

Acetylene, a useful and active gas, is made by fusing lime 
and coke to form calcium carbide, which when treated with 
water yields acetylene. The calcium carbide may be used in- 
stead for the cyanamide process of nitrogen fixation. Acetylene 
ean be dissolved in acetone under pressure and stored in cylin- 
ders for transportation and subsequent use for light or fuel in 
oxy-acetylene torches. Acetylene may be converted into alco- 
hol, acetaldehyde, acetic acid, or isoprene, the homologue of 
rubber. 

Under the action of the electric furnace metallic sodium may 
be produced cheaply. The useful abrasives of carborundum, 
alundum, and bauxite are prepared. The carbon atom is puri- 


fled and the manufacture of graphite easy, and of diamonds 


possible. Aluminum is fused free from its ores in this intense 
heat in a manner that was hitherto impossible. 

In connection with the strong affinity of alaminum for oxygen 
came the development of the thermite process of welding. A 
mixture of aluminum and iron oxide is placed in a crucible. 
Upon heating a furious struggle for the oxygen takes place, 
with the aluminum winning out. The defeated iron in a molten 
state settles to the bottom and is drawn out into the joint to be 
welded, 

Aside from the production of these before-mentioned com- 
pounds and metals, the electric furnace is increasingly used in 
the production of steels, especially the alloy and high-carbon 

pes. 
fá: METALS, OLD AND NEW 

Early man found but few metals in a free state and suitable 
for his use, such as gold and copper. Iron, the most widely 
used metal to-day, is never found in a free state except in the 
case of meteorites. Unless protected iron rapidly reverts to its 
chemical combinations, especially the oxide. Aside from the 
various paints used for this purpose, coatings of tin and zinc 
are extensively used in producing what is known as tinplate 
and galvanized iren. The introduction of the newer metals and 
experimental combinations with iron has brought about many 
new and useful alloys. The addition of a very small per cent 
of certain metals to iron often produces marked changes in its 
character. It fs possible to produce products of iron and steel 
which are soft, hard, ductile, flexible, brittle, wear resisting, and 
rust resisting In all degrees. Among the metals used in these 
different alloys are silicon, vanadium, tungsten, chromium, 
cobalt, molybdenum, manganese, and carbon. 

Mr, President, this shows the ramifications of chemistry in 
the manufacture of iron, and certainly indicates that the chemi- 
eal industry should be encouraged to go forward and build 
itself up. The chemical profession has been neglected because 
the products of chemistry have not been adequately provided 
for in the application of the principles of the protective tariff 
during all the years of the progress of this great and growing 
Nation of ours. 

The use of tungsten to-day is prominent in the manufacture 
of incandescent lamps.* It makes the best resistance filament 
and is more rngged than any other type of metal tried for this 
purpose. 

Magnesium is used largely in medicines and the manufacture 
of fireworks, Is is used in photographers’ flashlights and illumi- 
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nating flares by aviators finding it necessary to make a forced 
landing at night. 

Radium was isolated with difficulty and at great expense. 
It is peculiar among the metals, for it demonstrates atomic de- 
composition, opening the eyes of chemists to the possibilities 
of the tremendous stores of energy that is released in this 
transition. Radium is used medically in treatments of malig- 
nant growths, It is useful in combination with zine sulphide in 
the manufacture of luminous dials for watches. 

There are still many metals and elements for which man has 
as yet found no use. There is an undeveloped field which may 
lead to much productive research. 

DEVELOPMENT OF THE CHEMICAL INDUSTRY IN WEST VIRGINIA, 1914—1929 

I have had prepared and placed in the Senate Chamber two 
maps, one representing the chemical industry along the River 
Rhine in Germany and the other representing the beginning of 
the chemical industry along the New, the Gauley, the Coal, the 
Kanawha, and the Elk Rivers in West Virginia. 

Mr. President, this has been correctly designated as the age 
of chemistry. In the development of the science and practical 
application of chemistry West Virginia is playing an important 
part; though, of course, the chemical industry is not located 
in a single State or a single section of this country. A study of 
its geographie distribution shows that chemical plants are lo- 
cated not only in such States as New Jersey, New York, Ohio, 
Illinois, and Missouri, but also in West Virginia, Virginia, 
New Hampshire, and Maryland; and Birmingham, Ala., is 
rapidly becoming a large chemical center. Montana is entering 
the chemical field, and Michigan, California, Louisiana, and 
Texas are becoming important factors in production. This list 
by no means covers all of the important producing States, but 
it does indicate the trend toward a wide distribution of this 
industry. 

The application of this remarkable branch of science occupies 
a key position in industry and agriculture and plays an indis- 
pensable rôle in the everyday life of each citizen. The dream of 
the alchemist for a product which will transmute the base ele- 
ments into gold has been to a large measure realized in modern 
industrial chemistry, in that waste products or almost worthless 
materials are converted into necessities and products of great 
value. 

A few illustrations serve to emphasize the remarkable achieve- 
ments of chemistry within recent years. Before the war the 
world supply of nitrates came from Chile, In that country 
the large natural deposits of Chile saltpeter constituted a world 
monopoly. During and since the war the process of the fixation 
of nitrogen has made such remarkable strides that to-day 
nearly every industrial nation has an independent source of 
synthetic ammonia and nitric acid, which in time of peace 
serves for the production of nitrogenous fertilizers and a multi- 
tude of industrial applications 

The development of synthetic organic chemical industry is one 
of the outstanding achievements in the United States since the 
war. This industry is divided into two general groups: First. 
Coal-tar finished chemicals, such as dyes, medicinals, perfumes, 
resins, and tanning materials. Second. Synthetic organic chem- 
icals of non-coal-tar origin which are derived from natural gas, 
petroleum, corn, wood, cellulose, and other products, 

Both of these groups have a unique position in relation to 
national defense and as a source of necessary materials for 
industry. 

West Virginia, being an inland State, is well located for chem- 
ical development in case of international conflict. 

At this point I wish to quote a letter from the late Secretary 
of War: 

Ocronen 19, 1929. 
Hon. H. D. HATFIELD, 
United States Senate. 

Dear SENATOR Hatrimtp: Replying to your letter of October 8, sub- 
ject—chemical warfare—1I wish to inform you that the statement quoted 
therein, which appears on page 258, House Document No. 15, Seventy- 
first Congress, is correct as far as it goes. This statement, however, 
does not fully describe the Importance of synthetic organic chemical 
manufacturing plants, and I am therefore amplifying It. 

All high explosives, toxic gases, and many medicinals are synthetic 
organic compounds made from raw materials available in large quan- 
tities in this country. The ability to manufacture these materials In 
large quantities on short notice is probably one of the most important 
single factors in national preparedness, 

There are a number of commercial chemicals which are also important 
chemical munitions. All chemical munitions are produced from raw 
materials and intermediate chemicals, which are commercial chemical 
products. The production of chemical munitions is much more difficult, 
however, than the production of the chemicals from which they are 
derived. It requires much more chemical-plant equipment, more expe- 
rience, and better trained technical personnel. A country with merely 
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the raw materials and intermediate chemicals would not be in a position 
to extensively manufacture chemical munitions until trained technical 
personnel were available and chemical processes were determined and 
established. In the natural course of events this trained technical per- 
sonnel would only be available in countries where an extensive and well- 
rounded chemical industry existed, producing not only the so-called 
heavy inorganic chemicals but also the more complicated synthetic 
organic chemicals, particularly coal-tar dyes. A country with a well- 
rounded chemical industry has the added advantage that it is not limited 
in its production to the simple chemical munitions, but can also produce 
the more complicated ones involving coal-tar erudes and intermediate 
chemicals. 

The production and processes employed in the synthetic organic 
chemical industries are very closely allied to the products and processes 
employed in the production of chemical munitions. Particularly is this 
true of the dye industry. The dye industry uses the same raw mate- 
rials, the same intermediates, and the same type of equipment that are 
required for the manufacture of war chemicals, It is the only industry 
that uses these materials in large quantities, The dye industry employs 
a large staff of organic chemists and trained operators, who are abso- 
lutely essential to the manufacture of war chemicals. Years of training 
are required to produce a chemist, and without a dye industry there 
would be a serious shortage of trained technical personnel for use in 
an emergency. 

The great importance and necessity of a well-developed chemical 
and dye industry and how rapidly this industry can be adapted to 
the manufacture of war munitions was clearly demonstrated during 
the World War when Germany, which was the only country with a 
well-rounded chemical industry, produced in rapid succession a wide 
variety of poison gases and chemical munitions which were the prod- 
ucts of her dye and chemical plants. Bach of the allied countries 
also had a chemical industry, but not one of them had developed that 
branch which involves the production of synthetic organie chemical 
products, such as dyes. The Allles had to develop this branch of their 
chemical Industry from the ground up and, as a result, over a year 
was required from the time mustard gas was first used by Germany 
until the Allies were able to retaliate in kind. 

When the United States entered the World War, it was necessary 
for the Government to build its own plants to manufacture chemical 
munitions, This fact caused a delay in the production of these muni- 
tions and also involved considerably more expense than would have 
been the case had a synthetic organic chemical industry been available 
for the purpose, 

Instances such as these aroused all the countries of the world to 
the importance of the synthetic organic chemical industry as an ele- 
ment in national defense and as a result the largest nations have 
made efforts to encourage and assist this most essential industry. The 
proper development of the chemical industry for national defense in 
any country requires the whole-hearted support of the government, 
manufacturing, and financial interests and a proper appreciation of its 
importance by the country at large. The progress which has been 
made in the development of synthetic organic chemical industries out- 
side of Germany has required considerable assistance from each of the 
respective governments. Each country bas endeavored to protect its 
industry with a special protective tariff, and in some cases—particu- 
larly Japan—substantial subsidies have been granted. 

That these efforts have resulted in progress is evident from the fol- 
lowing extracts from trade information bulletins published by the 
Department of Commerce; 

“The British dyestuffs industry appears to have experienced fur- 
ther expansion during 1928, both as regards total quantity of output 
and percentage of the home-market supplies, and also with respect to 
the range and quality of colors produced. Exports of finished coal-tar 
dyestuffs, as well as other sorts, showed a market advance, while 
imports remained practically stationary. 

“France is now the world’s fourth largest producer and exporter 
of chemicals, although its output is but one-fifth that of the United 
States and less than half that of Germany. A desire to attain self- 
sufficiency in this strategic branch of industry has been largely re- 
sponsible for the recent developments in French production of chemi- 
cals, and expansion has been mainly in connection with coal-tar prod- 
ucts and the fertilizers—fixed nitrogen and potash. As is the case of 
other European chemical-producing countries, expansion is envisaged 
primarily in terms of export. At present over 25 per cent of the 
French production is marketed outside that country, principally on 
the Continent and to French possessions and protectorates. 

In the postwar period the French chemical industry has made a real 
advance in its efforts to become self-sufficient, at least as regards fin- 
ished products. One indication of this is the fact that, despite a heavier 
domestic consumption, imports of chemical products declined 30 per cent 
from 1913, while exports incrensed 140 per cent. The foreign trade 
of this industry now represents 5 per cent of the total French trade. 

“In the face of a record consumption in 1928, the French coal-tar 
industry made further progress in its effort to become self-sufficient. 
The ratio of production (516,000 metric tons) to consumption (567,000 
tons) was 91 per cent compared with 88 per cent in 1927 and 94 per 
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cent in 1926. The steady increase In production in recent years is 
entirely accounted for by production from new coke ovens. Since addi- 
tional important installations are still being made, it is believed that 
even taking into account the present rate of increasing consumption, 
France will become self-sufficient in its crude coal-tar needs within 
the next two years. 

“During the 10 years which have elapsed since the close of the 
World War, Italy, along with the other leading industrial countries of 
the world, had developed its chemical industry, until during 1926 
total production of chemical and allied products was over 3,700,000 
metric tons. 

“Tt is a well-known fact that, with the exception of sulphur, nature 
has been niggardly to Italy in the distribution of subsoil wealth. The 
country is practically without coal. In spite of this handicap, an 
important industry based on coal tar and its products has been devel- 
oped. The necessity of a domestic coal-tar industry was brought home 
during the war, when imports of coal-tar intermediates and dyes from 
Germany were abruptly cut off. In 1918 not more than half of the 
coke made in Italy was obtained from ovens of the by-product type. 
This form of waste is rapidly being eliminated and, in 1926, 16,000 
tons of coal tar were derived from by-product oyens. In 1926 total 
coal-tar production was 64,000 tons, as compared with 61,410 tons in 
1925 and 42,268 in 1919. Production of coal-tar oils increased from 
9,120 tons in 1919 to 13,620 in 1926. 

“Immediately following the war the distillation of coal tar for its 
products was undertaken in order to provide raw materials for the 
nascent synthetic-dye industry.” 

The Italian synthetic-dye industry is a post-war creation. Prior 
to the war no synthetic organic dyes were manufactured in Italy, 
with the exception of small amounts of sulphur dyes. In 1918 total 
production of synthetic colors was only 1,000 tons, of which 994 were 
sulphur dyes. The year 1922 marked the first important year for the 
domestic dye industry, with an output of just under 5,000 tons, of 
which 78 per cent were sulphur dyes. By 1926 production had risen 
to almost 7,000 tons, consisting of 70 per cent of sulphur dyes and 
30 per cent other dyes. The Italian synthetic-dye industry is prac- 
tically self-sufficient in the matter of sulphur dyes, and has a small 
surplus for export. 

A well-established synthetic organic chemical industry is considered 
an essential factor in national defense, and the lack of such an indus- 
try would very seriously hamper and delay the manufacture of military 
munitions in the event of an emergency. Its importance to the Nation 
may be briefly summarized as follows: 

(a) It is a key industry, making many other industries possible by 
furnishing the matevials which they require. 

(b) It creates thoroughly equipped chemical plants, which can at 
any time when the vall comes be converted into plants for the imme- 
diate production of explosives, poison gases, and all other chemicals 
needed. 

(e) It encourages the profession of the chemist and induces a large 
number of young men to devote their lives to it, thus building up a 
necessary nucleus of trained technical personnel. 

(d) It develops the processes and methods necessary to the manufac- 
ture of chemical munitions, high explosives, many medicinals, and their 
raw materials, 

Attached is copy of Testimony of the Army and Navy on True Pre- 
paredness Without Taxation, issued by the Chemical Foundation of New 
York. Detailed statistics on this subject are available in the following 
trade-information bulletins issued by the Department of Commerce: 

Trade Information Bulletin No. 577: The Italian Chemical Industry. 

Trade Information Bulletin No. 621: British Chemical Trade in 1928. 

Trade Information Bulletin No. 652: The French Chemical Industry 
and Trade in 1928, 

Sincerely yours, 


James W. Goop, 
Secretary of War. 


President Woodrow Wilson, our war President, was keenly 
aware of the essential character that the dye and coal-tar 
chemical industry plays in national defense in time of war 
and as a source of necessary materials in time of peace. 

In his message to Congress on May 20, 1919, President Wil- 
son, in part, stated as follows: 


Nevertheless there are purts of our tariff system which need prompt 
attention. The experiences of the war have made it plain that in some 
eases too great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in 
determining certain parts of our tariff policy domestic considerations 
must be borne in mind which are political as well as economic. Among 
the industries to which spevial consideration should be given is that 
of the manufacture of dyestaffs and related chemicals, Our complete 
dependence upon German supplies before the war made the interrup- 
tion of trade a cause of exceptional econonsic disturbance. The close 
relation between the manufacture of dyestuffs on the one hand and 
of explosives and poisonous gases on the other has given the industry 
an exceptional significance and value. Although the United States will 
gladly and unhesitatingly join in the program of international dis- 
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armament, it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to 
make certain of the successful maintenance of many strong and well- 
equipped chemical plants, The German chemical industry, with which 
we will be brought into competition, was and may well be again a 
thoroughly knit monopoly capable of exercising a competition of a 
peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind, 


This was the message, Mr. President, that was sent to the 
Congress of the United States by President Wilson on the ques- 
tion of tariff. He thought seriously enough about our American 
chemical industry and how it had progressed to make special 
mention of the subject in his message. 

Secretary Hoover's address at the Hotel Washington, Wash- 
ington, D. C., October 28, 1921, was in part as follows: 

In embracing the dyestuffs manufacturers in this group you are 
raising another problem for your association——the problem of national 
defense. In modern warfare it is fundamental and vital to us that we 
should maintain those industries on which we are bound te depend for 
our very defense if we ever come to conflict. I do not, however, look 
upon that as the objective of this industry. It is a sufficient objective 
to interest the Government in it in a most benevolent manner, The 
industry’s real purpose is not the manufacture of explosives and 


poisonous gases; its real purpose is the use of waste products for the | 


good of the whole of our people. Nevertheless, this is one industry 
that we must provide on our own soll and that Is of vital necessity 
for national defenge. 


Mr. President, to call back vividly to the menrory of this body, 
it is my purpose to discuss the picture drawn by an English 
Army officer, whose name is Victory Lefebure, taken from a 
book entitled, “The Riddle of the Rhine,” in which he depicted 
the relgn of terror that took place among the allied troops dur- 
ing the first gas attack that was made upon them, 

THR RIDDLE OF THE RHINB 

This volume is written from the standpoint of a British officer 
who served during the war with combatant gas units and as a 
liaison officer with England's allies. 

The past World War brought about many changes in ac- 
cepted methods of warfare. The rôle of explosives is no longer 


predominant, The point of chemical warfare was ignored in the 

disarmament conferences, but is later shown to be a matter 

which can not be prohibited by written or verbal agreements. 
The term of “ poison gas applied to this branch of warfare 


is a misleading one, because much of the material used under 
this heading is dispensed in liquid form or a finely divided state 
of solids. The different material used are classified by the 
French according to their physiological action, viz: First, toxic; 
second, lachrymatory; third, vesicant; fourth, sternutatory. 

They are also classed as persistent and nonpersistent types. 

As early as 1887, Professor Baeyer, of Munich, lectured on the 
military value of these compounds. There is every evidence 
that Germany had investigated them from a military stand- 
point long before the war began. 

Contrary to the solemn agreement made at The Hague, Ger- 
many launched her first gas attack April 22, 1915, against the 
Inglish at Ypres. Chlorine was used in a cloud form. This 
took the English by surprise and wrought much damage among 
the entirely unprotected troops. The effect upon the morale 
was devastating and there was a world-wide spread of indigna- 
tion against the Central powers. 

Neutrals present in Germany at the time tell us that gas 
research was being carried out in two large laboratories, the 
Kaiser Wilhelm Institute and the Interessen Gemienschaft. 
During experiments upon phosgene, Professor Sachur, Hager’s 
chief assistant, was accidentally killed, and work upon this 
material was suspended for the time being. Apparently the use 
of gas was urged upon a not unwilling army corps by the offi- 
cials of the I. G., a contributing factor being the ease in which 
such materials could be produced in Germany but impossible 
by the Allies, 

Cloud gas, connected with the element of surprise, was very 
effective against the unprepared troops. However, defensive 
measures were soon established, although poor at first, and a 
system of gas discipline worked out. This led the German to 
turn his attention to the distribution of the gas through the 
medium of shells, In December, 1915, phosgene was added to 
the chlorine, but this had been anticipated and partly prepared 
for, so that the element of surprise was lacking. Had Germany 
withheld her primary gas attack until greater supplies were 
available and then pursued her attack vigorously, she might 
have terminated the war in her favor in 1918. 

It was five months after the initiation of gas warfare before 
the Allies began to retaliate. Production was found to be very 
difficult and requiring extensive organization. However, when 
finally at Loos the German was given his first dose of chlorine 
the effect upon the morale of both sides was pronounced. It 
surprised the German, who thought the Allies incapable of pro- 
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ducing the gas in sufficient quantities, and created great distress 
in his ranks. 

The labor and danger connected with cloud-gas attacks led 
to the development of the Livens projector and the use in shells 
see the questions relative to ballistics and production had been 
solved. 

The increase in the use of gas continued, with the Allies 
always at the end of their wits to provide protective measures 
for the new substances employed and in endeavoring to retaliate. 
It was a difficult struggle with the initiative invariably in favor 
of the Germans, 

The evolution and use of mustard gas by Germany without 
having any definite protective agent against it was proof that 
they never feared that the Allies would be able to retaliate in 
kind ; indeed, it required 11 months to do so. From here on the 
use of gus became a complicated matter. Different substances 
were used to attain certain ends. One gas was used before the 
attack and another at the retreat. 

Various mixtures camouflaged to hide their identity came over. 
Some were used merely to cause sickness and nausea, making the 
use of mask uncomfortable, leaving the soldier open to the 
poison gas which followed. Arsenicals were chiefly used to 
this end, 

The production of gas in Germany was extremely simple. 
Through the cooperation of the Government with the great 
chemical combine, the supply desired would be forthcoming 
in short order. Schools of especially trained men had been 
established early and now represented a tremendous organiza- 
tion of a highly specialized nature. 

Conversely, the Allies were at a disadvantage, having no great 
chemical concerns to do all of this for them. Many depart- 
ments were to be created and organized, each for a specific 
purpose, and perfect liaison maintained between them. Roughly, 
this work fell under three headings, namely, the identifica- 
tion of each new compound as it came into use, research into 
the problems of synthesis and production of same, and finally, 
or rather firstly, development of gus discipline to protect against 
it. The allied machine was cumbersome in the extreme com- 
pared with that of Germany, for the German was already 
organized to produce. 

Almost throughout the war Germany held the gas initiative 
due to her peace-time research and ability to convert peace- 
time factories into arsenals. It brings out the fact that any 
nation possessing a peace-time monopoly of chemicals has the 
enemy practically at her mercy in event of war. 

Since peace pacts do not tolerate large military arsenals, it 
is to be seen that a well-developed dye industry is an excellent 
weapon for defense as well as offense. The production of toxic 
gases runs parallel with the peace-time production of dyes and 
pharmaceuticals. 

To-day the far-reaching results of the pre-war chemical monop- 
oly held are evident. Six great concerns, located chiefly in the 
valley of the Rhine, had been merged under one control known 
as the Interessen Gemienschaft, I. G., having a capital of 
883,000,000 marks. This was built up until during the war the 
value must have reached $400,000,000. This was no doubt 
created to pursue an industrial war after the termination of 
hostilities. 

To obtain anything like the volume of chemicals required, the 
Allies went to great expense in the construction of production 
centers, and encountered many dangers at the hasty experi- 
mentation necessary to bring out a single product, 

America, upon entering the struggle, placed great emphasis 
on chemical warfare. She had the advantage of the obserya- 
tions of previous years and accepted this mode of fighting as an 
established fact. Regardless of the special training in gas 
discipline given the Americans, 27 per cent of their casualties 
were brought about by chemicals. 

Liaison was established with the other Allies, deriving much 
help from them in the way of information and experience. 
Research laboratories were established near the zone of action 
in France and large production centers in the United States 
of America, notable among which was the Edgewood Arsenal. 
Regardless of the fact that this great Institution never got under 
production, the effect of its potential possibilities was great 
upon the German morale. Gradually came the realization that 
they would lose the initiative, inasmuch as/even then their pro- 
duction was beginning to fall below the demands, 

Postarmistice in the United States of America saw the de- 
velopment of the Chemical Warfare Service as a separate unit 
of the War Department. I quote General Fries: 


Chemical warfare is a science in itself. 


In America it is regarded that chemical warfare has come to 
stay and might well in the future embrace many complex forms 
hitherto undreamed of. 
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While credit must be given to the German inventiveness and 
industry toward the preduction of many new and useful chemi- 
cals it is to be remembered that the trade policies followed by 
these companies were not above reprehension. Investigations by 
the United States Alien Property Custodian revealed a highly 
organized system, whereby competitors were strangled out of 
business, especially in America. This was accomplished in a 
variety of underhanded ways, including the cutting of prices 
below the cost of production. (Salicylic acid sold in the United 
States for 25 per cent less than the price demanded in Ger- 
many.) 

Many materials could be obtained from Germany alone, and 
being absolutely dependent for them were forced by the German 
agents to buy the remainder of their chemical supplies from the 
same source before they would deliver any. Bribery of the head 
dyers of many mills was restored to, to the effect that they de- 
manded German dyes for use in the departments under them. 
Many supposedly local factories were owned either by German 
capital or sympathizers, who so spread propaganda to create a 
widespread feeling among the Americans for Germany and her 
products, Many of these men came from Germany with instruc- 
tions to take out naturalization papers and become American 
citizens for this purpose. 

With the outset of the war the shipments of these chemicals 
for the dye and medical trade were abruptly withdrawn, creat- 
ing a famine for such in America which had been so faithful a 
customer. For a period all sorts of substitutes were called into 
use. Furthermore, the country was infested with agents forever 
casting jealous eyes upon any attempt of America to shift for 
herself locally and to forestall any chemical which they did pro- 
duce from going into the manufacture of munitions. A notable 
example was the corner on phenol, a coup negotiated by Doc- 
tors Albert and Sweitzer, whereby they bought a surplus of 
phenol produced by the Edison Co., and diverted it into the drug 
manufacture before it could be used for munitions, thereby reap- 
ing a huge profit and at the same time depriying the explosive 
manufacturers of a necessary intermediate for their business. 

To quote Professor Stieglitz, of the University of Chicago: 


We would have saved a great deal of suffering and a great many lives 
in this country if we had an organic chemical industry, as they did in 
Germany before we started the war. 


Postwar developments point to a continuation of this policy 
in Germany. They pay no direct taxes and have Government 
favors in many respects. To-day the great plants of the I. G. 
stand intact and stronger than ever, with well-developed plans 
to speedily regain the world monopoly. Should we yield this 
one great lesson, the war would be for naught. 

The future prospects for chemical warfare are unknown. 
Products may be discovered to affect parts of the body impos- 
sible of protection and cause incapacitation of troops in great 
numbers. The use of chemicals in the air, on the sea, and on 
the land is possible. Chemical warfare has come to stay, and 
organic chemical factories are arsenals in disguise, 

Nor is chemical warfare as great an atrocity as it is pictured 
in the public mind, granting that all instruments of war are 
atrocious. Statistics tell us that more men can be put out of 
action in à shorter time with the use of chemicals than by any 
other means, yet a far lower per cent of permanent disability, 
if any, will result from it. To date, it is the most effective, yet 
least deadly, weapon. 

The treaty of Versailles called for a revelation of all gas 
secrets and methods of manufacture held by the Germans. This 
met With resistance among the individuals who were heads of 
the different factories, jealous that some of their trade secrets 
would leak out. In the evacuation of Chaulny, where formerly 
had existed the greatest chemical works in France and the 
scene of much pioneer research, the Germans completely de- 
stroyed the place. 

Inspection and complete control of the manufacture of war 
chemicals is a practical impossibility. So closely does it par- 
allel peace-time industry and so easily concealed are the meth- 
ods, that every chemical factory constitutes a constant threat. 
The end of the dye monopoly is the only sure form of dis- 
armament. 

The treaty answers the riddie in principle, but fails to pro- 
vide against it. In spite of increased production in other coun- 
tries and consequent diminution of demand for German products, 
the I. G. has not been compelled to reduce any of her chemical 
plants. These are greatly in excess of Germany’s economic 
needs or for normal trade. All nitrogen fixation plants not 
proven absolutely necessary for agricultural needs should be 
dismantled. The whole system should be decentralized. On 
the other hand, each nation should foster intensive chemical 
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research, keeping up to date on new developments providing 
for the same defensively, if not offensively. 

The riddle of the Rhine was polymorphic. 
it was, What will German chemists use next? How shall we 
combat it? How. shall we retaliate? How can Germany pro- 
duce so many chemicals in such quantities? 

After the armistice, when these questions were answered, 
there arose a greater one, which still is a riddle, How can we 
insure protection for ourselves against future misfortune so 
devastating as was recently meted out by the German chemists? 

The synthetic phase of chemistry has endless ramifications. 
At the present time we are at the beginning of them, and no 
technical mind can forecast what the future may give to the 
world in new discoveries. Why, Mr. President, should our 
Nation not blaze the path of progress? 

Synthetic indigo is one of the old classic examples. An end- 
less number of synthetic products are entering every field of 
commercial activity. We now synthesize fibers from cotton 
and wood pulp—the well-known rayon—which constitutes a 
new industry of vast proportions. 

Wood distillation, once on a large export basis in this coun- 
try, is now confronted with competition from synthetic wood 
alcohol, synthetic acetone, and synthetic acetic acid. Many of 
the products now being made from natural resources will soon 
be replaced by synthetic articles, due to the greater economy of 
the synthetic process. 

The very new field of petroleum chemistry derivatives offers 
limitless possibilities. It may prove to be the future source of 
fatty acids for the manufacture of soap. 

One of the most important applications of chemistry for the 
welfare of man is in the field of medicinals in which constant 
additions are being made in the way of new products which serve 
for the prevention and treatment of disease, 

CHEMISTRY IN MEDICINE 

The chemist in his creative role bas made the profession of 
medicine worth while. According to Dr. Julius Stieglitz, it has 
been. demonstrated that certain chemicals may cause fertiliza- 
tion of simple ova, thus introducing chemistry of man to the 
very threshold of life. 

The compounds of the body are complex and elusive. Recently 
the chemist was enabled to isolate important harmons, such as 
thyroxine, insulin, epinephrine, and many others. The chemist 
now makes these body compounds, thyroxine and epinephrine. 
synthetically, and let us hope that in the not distant future 
synthetic insulin will come, which has been such a boon to the 
diabetic. 

Without the achievements of the chemist, we could not check 
the body ills. Antitoxins and vaccines which lead to immunity 
are made possible by them, 

The story of the vitamins and their relation to health and 
disease has brought to the nations of the earth the realization 
of the necessity of proper foods. 

Vitamin A is existent in natural fats and oils, deficiency of 
which causes xerothalmia, or sore eyes. 

Vitamin B is found in the husks and grains of many natural 
foods and in yeast. It relieves the symptoms of beriberi, which 
is a disease of the nervous system. 

Vitamin C, which is existent in green and uncooked vege- 
tables, is thermolable; that is, it is easily destroyed by heat. 
It is an active agent for the prevention of scurvy. 

Vitamin D is connected with organic calcium and phosphorus. 
Its development is favored by the actinic rays of the sun. It 
is present in cod-liver oil and a new discovery of medicine known 
as acterol. Deficiency of vitamin D is responsible for rickets. 

Vitamin E has nothing to do with the body generally, but the 
absence of this substance is conducive to sterility in the female. 
It is abundant in the lipoid extracts of cereals and many leafy 
vegetables. 

Proper vitamin balance leads to a more healthy body and 
subsequent resistance to infection and disease, 

CHEMISTRY IN INDUSTRY 


The practical application of chemistry in industry means its 
development and preservation, catalysis being the sheet anchor 
of chemical creation in many substances. Its contributions have 
been notable to aviation in providing paints and glue for pro- 
pellers, in the substitute of helium made out of Texas gas for 
hydrogen, in the antiknock fuel for motors, and in combining 
lightness as well as strength in the amalgamation of metals for 
airships. Numerous other accomplishments of the chemist have 
been of incalculable aid in solving problems in science and 
invention. 

In the remarkable expansion of chemistry it is peculiarly sig- 
nificant that a single State in this country occupies a conspicu- 
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ous place in the march of progress. That brings us back to 
that evolutionary period of science when the great Pasteur gave 
to the world revelations which served as a great boon to hu- 
manity equal to the wonderful discovery by the immortal Jen- 
ner, the enlightenment bestowed upon the world of science by 
William Harvey, who dissipated the idea of mysticism by the 
discovery of the circulation of the blood. 
PROGRESS IN WEST VIRGINIA 

Within the past decade West Virginia has emerged from a 
State of insignificance in the chemical industry to become one 
of the leading States in the Union in the production of chemi- 
cals and allied products. The rate of expansion has greatly 
exceeded that of the general national development. While the 
total domestic production of chemicals has trebled, the produc- 
tion of West Virginia has increased more than sevenfold. 

A survey of the State of West Virginia reveals its remarkable 
status in regard to (1) raw materials; (2) power and fuel; (3) 
labor; (4) markets; (5) transportation; and (6) climate. Na- 
ture has indeed given this State a rich endowment of natural 
resources, 

RAW MATERIALS 

Among the raw materials, West Virginia has an estimated 
supply of 160,000,000,000 tons of coal. In 1927 the production 
was 145.122.447 tous, valued at $249,730,000. West Virginia 
ranked first in the production of bituminous coal. Natural gas, 
which is another raw material of high importance to chemical 
development in my State, is used not only as a fuel and for 
power, but as a raw material in the manufacture of a large 
variety of synthetic organic chemicals; a development that is 
distinetly American and one that holds great promise of future 
expansion, Estimates indicate that with the known potential 
supply and the recent discovery of additional gas territories 
there is a sufficient amount of natural gas stored away in the 
shales of West Virginia to last for centuries to come. In 1927 
production of natural gas was 162,375,000 (thousand cubic feet), 
Valued at $67,094,000, 

The southern part of the State is underlain with a large basin 
of salt brine, which is one of the basic raw materials of the 
heavy chemical industry, The manufacture of salt gives a 
variety of valuable joint products. On the eastern boundary of 
the State exists a large area of limestone, another essential raw 
material for a wide variety of chemical operations. In 1927 


West Virginia ranked fourth in the quantity of lime produced, 
with an output of 244,950 tons, valued at $1,643.109. The State 


is endowed with a large variety of minerals. The large supply 
of glass sand and limestone, together with the supply of nat- 
ural gas, has invited a large part of the glass industry to the 
State. 

POWER 

Electric power produced in West Virginia is one-fortieth of 

the entire output in the United States. There is available over 
350,000 horsepower from water power 90 per cent of the time, 
and over 980,000 horsepower from water power 50 per cent of the 
time. The water power act passed by the legislature in 1929 
gives a direct invitation to outside capital to invest in West 
Virginia by providing that corporations chartered under the 
laws of the State may be granted licenses to develop power 
projects in West Virginia. Electric rates are low. There are 
several central power stations in the Charleston district, as indi- 
cated on the chart which I have had placed in the Chamber, and 
high-tension cables traverse the entire industrial area. Plans 
are now maturing for a substantial development of hydro- 
electric power. The potential power available is a decisive 
factor in the encouragement of industrial expansion, 

LABOR 

West Virginia is fortunate in its working population, which 

has proven well adapted to the discriminating requirements of 
chemical manufacture, and of great significance is the har- 
monious relationship existing between employer and employee. 

MARKETS 


West Virginia occupies a strategic position in regard to the 
markets of the East, West, and South. A 500-mile circle from 
the center of the State incloses nearly half the population of 
the country and more than half of the wealth and manufac- 
turing establishments. Proximity to Hampton Roads is an- 
other factor of importance for foreign trade development. 

Not far to the north and northwest are the Great Lakes. 
These waterways are already a great factor in the shipment of 
the products of my State, and they will grow in importance 
with the movement to connect the Atlantic seaboard with these 
inland seas. 

The waterway program of the present administration will 
help West Virginia greatly. The canalization of the Ohio River 
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and the completion of that great national project was recently 
observed with fitting ceremonies in which President Hoover was 
the conspicuous figure, 

TRANSPORTATION 

The three big railway systems that traverse West Virginia 
from east to west develop 75 per cent of their tonnage, largely 
of raw materials, from West Virginia. 

The combination of railway trunk service, aggregating 4,000 
miles, with 450 miles of navigable rivers the year around, to- 
gether with the many miles of highways extending to the re- 
mote sections of the State, gives West Virginia an outstanding 
position in the matter of commerce and trade with other States. 

CLIMATE 


West Virginia, with iis high altitude averaging 1,500 feet, 
enjoys a temperate climate. The average temperature is 52 
degrees and the rainfall 45 inches. The climatic conditions are 
favorable for both industrial activities and as a place of 
residence. 

PROGRESS IN CHEMICAL DRYELOPMENT 


This brief summary of the more significant advantages of 
West Virginia as a chemical manufacturing State, the industry 
beginning with the early chemical developmént in West Vir- 
ginia of the production of salt by Mr. John Q. Dickinson, to- 
gether with the history that I shall portray, I believe will con- 
vince my colleagues that they should support my position us 
being laudable and right and should lend assistance in my 
efforts to protect the development of this industry which has 
made such wonderful strides since the beginning of the World 
War. The salt plant of Mr. Dickinson is still in operation, 
and is one of the historic landmarks of the State. The manu- 
facture of carbon black is an old industry, associated with the 
early development of the natural-gas fields. A number of in- 
organic chemicals were also manufactured in substantial quan- 
tities before the war. 

A comparative picture of the chemical industry in 1914 and 
1927, as shown in the Census of Manufactures, gives an indica- 
tion of the phenomenal chemical development ia West Vir- 
ginia within a comparatively few years. Since 1927, however, 
other developments have taken place, so that recent official 
data do not afford an up-to-date picture, but merely indicate 
the trend of chemical manufacture. The 1927 official figures do 
not show the details, but only a comparative tabulation into 
five groups. 

In one group only has there been a significant decline in pro- 
duction since 1914, namely, carbon black. This, however, is a 
wholesome indication, as it clearly demonstrates that natural 
gas, formerly extensively used for carbon black, is now being 
utilized for more valuable applications, resulting in a reduced 
economic waste of one of the valuable natural resources of that 
State. A substantial increase in paint, varnish, and allied 
products is quite largely due to the development of pigments 
and colors used in the paint and varnish industry. 

The outstanding development has been within the group ofii- 
cially designated as “chemicals not elsewhere classified.” It is 
here that the real story of chemical progress may be found. 
For that reason a partial breakdown of this general classifica- 
tion and an outline of some of the major Hems will be given. 

According to the report of the Bureau of the Census, there 
were in West Virginia 3 unclassified chemical establish- 
ments in 1914, with but 62 workers, whose wages were $33,208, 
producing products to the value of $482,949. In 1927 the un- 
classified chemical industries had increased to 14 in number, 
employing 1,183 workmen, at wages of $1,575,739, and the pro- 
duction amounting to the great sum of $10,777,266. 

In paint, varnish, and allied products there were but 3 fac- 
tories in 1914, which employed 28 workers, paid wages of 
$24,400, and produced materials amounting to $111,140 in value. 
In 1927 these industries had doubled in number; wage earners 
had increased to 194, earning $260,164, with a production in 
value of $3,592,264. 

In 1914 there were 7 plants in West Virginia manufacturing 
explosives, employing 75 people, with wage earnings of $83,383, 
producing commodities to the value of $461,173. In 1927 there 
were 5 such plants operating, employing 53 workmen, at a wage 
of $65,630, with a production in value of $437,750. 

There were the same number of salt industries in operation 
in both 1914 and 1927—three for each year. In 1914, 132 work- 
ers were employed, at yearly wages of $67,228, with an annual 
production in value of $186,591. A like number in 1927 em- 
ployed S workmen, at wages totaling $89,914, producing com- 
modities to the value of $234,848. 

Carbon-black establishments in 1914 totaled 18, employing 161 
workmen, at wages amounting to $106,000, and producing com- 
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modities to the value of $851,000. In 1927 these factories had 
been reduced to 6 in number, employing 56 workmen, at wages 
totaling $64,967, with a total production of $227,944. 

A summary of 1914 shows a total of 34 chemical industries in 
West Virginia, employing 458 workmen, at an annual wage of 
$314,217, and a production of $2,092,853. The same number of 
Plants in 1927 employed 1,519 workmen, with wages of $2,056,- 
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414, and an increase in production reaching the enormous sum 
of $15,269.567 for the year. 

Mr. President, I ask leave to have printed in the RECORD at 
this point a table showing this distribution. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


With- 


TABLE 1.—Comparison of chemical industries in West Virginia, 1914 and 1927 


(Source: Census of Manufactures, U. S. Bureau of the Census, 1914 


and 1927) 


Chemicals, not elsewhere 
classified 


Paint, varnish, and 
allied products 


1914 1927 | 1914 


14 3 6 

1, 133 28 194 

$1, 575, 739 $24,400 | $200, 164 
$10, 777, 266 | $111, 140 | $3, 592, 264 


Establishments 
Wage earners 
Wages........... 
Value of products 


Explosives Salt Carbon black 


1914 1927 1914 | 1927 


34 
1,519 
$2, 056, 414 


3 8 6 

53 132 83 56 458 
$65,630 | $67, 228 889, 914 $106,000 | $64, 967 $314, 217 | 
$437, 750 | $186, 501 | $234, 243 | $851, 000 | $227, 944 


75 
$83, 353 
$461, 173 


! $2, 092, 853 | $15, 269, 567 


INORGANIC CHEMICALS 


Mr. HATFIELD. In this branch the outstanding developments 
have been in three main groups: (1) Fixation of nitrogen, (2) 
electrolytic production of chlorine and caustic soda, and (3) 
production of barium and other inorganic chemicals, 


Fixation of nitrogen 


The most important international development in chemistry 
since the war is in the fixation of nitrogen. During the war 
Germany made huge quantities of synthetic ammonia for con- 
version into nitric acid, a vital requirement for the manufacture 
of munitions, This was necessary, as the world supply of ni- 
trate of soda prior to the war came from Chile, and the blockade 
of any nation dependent on this raw material for nitric acid 
would result in a cessation of munition manufacture. Since 
the war, nearly every industrial nation, realizing the essential 
character of the synthetic-ammonia industry, has erected large 
plants for the fixation of nitrogen. This industry is of espe- 
cially great importance as a peace-time asset, as the synthetic 
ammonia is converted into a variety of nitrogenous fertilizer 
materials. 

Germany is the world’s largest producer of synthetic nitro- 
gen; and a cartel agreement between Germany, Great Britain, 
and Chile is in virtual control of the world’s supply of nitrogen. 
West Virginia has one of the two large syntheticammonia 
plants in the United States. The Du Pont Ammonia Corpora- 
tion—formerly Lazote (Inc.)—organized in August, 1924, began 
production of synthetic ammonia at Belle, W. Va., in April, 1926, 
under the Claude patents. During 1927, this company acquired 
the Casale patents, and has since been a large producer of syn- 
thetic ammonia. The basic raw material, coke, is available in 
abundant quantities in my State. This company also produces 
synthetic methanol, sodium formate, and is developing other 
products associated with the fixation of nitrogen. 


Chiorine and caustio soda 


West Virginia ranks second as a producer of caustic soda and 
chlorine. 

Of the two largest caustic-soda plants in the world, one of 
them is located in West Virginia. The cheap power and the 
local supply of salt, together with large markets in the State, 
have been important factors in stimulating the expansion of the 
caustic soda and chlorine industry. The Westvaco Chlorine 
Products Corporation also manufactures carbon tetrachloride. 
A large part of the company’s output of chlorine and caustic 
soda is sold to the Carbide and Carbon Chemical Co. for the 
manufacture of derivatives of natural gas. The Belle Alkali 
Co. has a large plant at Belle, W. Va., and sells a portion of its 
output of chlorine and caustic soda to the Sharples Solvents 
Corporation for the manufacture of synthetic amyl alcohol. 
The hydrogen from the plant of the Belle Alkali Co. is sold to 
an adjacent plant for conversion into synthetic ammonia. 


Barium chemicals 


In the production of barium chemicals West Virginia is 
again one of the leading States. The Barium Reduction Co., 
of Charleston, acquired the plants of the Rollin Chemical Cor- 
poration, July, 1923; and the former firm is a large producer 
of precipitated barium carbonate, used in the ceramic industry, 
and of blanc fixe, used as a pigment and as a rubber filler. 
Other products are sodium sulphide and sulphydrate. The 
Standard Ultramarine Co., of Huntington, W. Va., produces over 
half of the total domestic output of this valuable pigment. In 
addition, there is a large production of lead pigments in the 
State. In many of the chemical industries the supply of natural 


gas is a distinct economic advantage. This gas is available ta 
the industrial as well as the household consumers, and is one 
of the principal factors which has made that State a glass-manu- 
facturing center. There is also a wide variety of inorganie 
chemicals produced, for which the space is inadequate to render 
a just discussion. 

ORGANIC CHEMICALS 

One of the remarkable developments since the war has been 
the production on a commercial scale of a large variety of 
organic chemicals derived from petroleum gas and other hydro- 
carbons, This accomplishment is distinctly American, and gives 
every promise of being one of the largest groups produced in this 
country. The pioneer work and the commercial development is 
very largely due to the initiative and the high technical skill 
of the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co. This group of products 
finds application in the solvents industry for synthetic resins, 
medicinals, special soaps soluble in gasoline or water, flotation 
of minerals, antifreeze in automobiles, antifreeze dynamite, and 
a variety of other interesting applications. One of the more 
important derivatives, chemically: known as ethylene glycol, is 
used as a substitute for glycerine in the preparation of low- 
freezing dynamite and as an antifreeze in radiators of automo- 
biles and airplanes. Production of this article has increased 
from 10,000 pounds per year in 1922 to over 12,000,000 pounds 
in 1927. 

Another product, ethylene chlorhydrin, a derivative of natural 
gas containing carbon, hydrogen, oxygen, and chlorine may be 
used to reduce the dormant period of seed potatoes, whereby 
northern seed potatoes can be dipped in this solution and planted 
directly in Florida. The first step in its production consists in 
subjecting the ethylene obtained from natural gas to a cracking 
process, whereby a hydrocarbon known as ethylene is obtained; 
This, in simple language, is ethane minus two atoms of hydro- 
gen. Ethane is then combined with chiorine to form ethylene 
chloride, from which by treatment with caustic soda is obtained 
ethylene chlorhydrin. Thus, by rather an intricate chemical 
treatment, a constituent of natural gas is converted into a useful 
product. 

At the Belle plant of the Sharples Solvents Corporation syn- 
thetic amyl alcohol is produced from pentane, obtained from 
natural gas. This alcohol, formerly obtained from fusel oi! 
a by-product in the distillation of whisky or alcohol from corn— 
is used as a solvent in the lacquers commonly applied on auto- 
mobiles, furniture, and interior painting. 

The Rubber Service Laboratories is another example of a 
highly specialized organic chemical plant, producing acetalde- 
hyde and a variety of rubber accelerators, which result in a 
tremendous economy in time and capital invested in the manu- 
facture of automobile tires and rubber goods. Xanthates are 
also made at this plant, essential materials for the flotation of 
ores. 

At the plant of E. C. Klipstein, intermediates are manufac- 
tured and used in the manufacture of fast vat dyes which will 
stand the action of sunlight and alkalies, soap and chlorine used 
in a modern laundry treatment of cotton fabrics. Dyes are also 
made in this plant which are shipped to many parts of the 
country. 

The Seydel Chemical Co. manufactures benzoic acid and a 
variety of benzoates, essential medicinal materials all deriva- 
tives of coal tar. 

At the plant of the Elko Chemical Co., at Nitro, synthetic 
phenol is produced, which goes into the manufacture of medici- 
nals and synthetic resins. Phenol is the base of the well-known 
high explosive, picric acid, 
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duced in West Virginia. 

Beginning my professional career in West Virginia, riding 
horseback along the deep valley of the Elkhorn, where the great 
Pocahontas coal fields are located, it was a sight to behold at 
night time the blazing coke ovens, which stretched out over a 
distance of 25 miles distributing light along the pathway almost 
equal to the sun ray, giving illumination to the entire valley and 
reflecting its radiance against the skies. 

This condition was made possible by the old beehive coke oven 
and while this beautiful illumination by night was more or less 
a curlosity for the passengers who patronized the trunk line of 
the Norfolk & Western Railway, the dark clouds of smoke that 
were in evidence during the daytime obscured the sun ray and 
brought about a haze resembling twilight. 

The beehive ovens of those days are largely a thing of the 
past. This transition is indeed one of intense interest and 
marked a new period In the progress of chemical science. 

The modern by-product oven saves what was entirely wasted, 
namely, ammonia for fertilizer, the gas for municipal and indus- 
trial heating, and the tar which serves as a raw material at 
which chemical science is now marveling, and unraveling to the 
point already in the way of more than 5,000 new products— 
some indispensable in medicine, revolutionizing the dye indus- 
try, flavors, and a multitude of items, some named, and some 
nameless, 

In other words, Mr. President, the application of chemical 
science has converted the clouds of smoke that were in evidence 
during the period of the operation of the beehive oven just 
depicted into the necessitles and luxuries of life that affect 
every home and every human being under the sun. 

The tariff act of 1922 divides coal-tar chemicals into three 
groups, namely, intermediates, found in paragraph 27, and dyes 
and other finished coal-tar chemicals in paragraph 28. The 
crudes were in paragraph 1549 in the free list. 

The crudes are the simple products which are obtained by 
distillation from tar, These products were at one time shipped 
from Hurope and made into the finished products here at home, 
notwithstanding America possesses more of basic materials than 
any other nation. By chemical treatment they are converted 


into intermediates, which as the name itself indicates, are inter- 
mediate in their character between the raw and finished product. 


That is, by further chemical treatment the intermediates are 
converted into dyes, medicinals, and many other commodities, 

For the purpose of tariff treatment, paragraphs 27 and 28 of 
the act of 1922 were divided into two groups, the first known 
as the competitive group and the second as the noncompetitive 
group. The ad valorem rate for items in the competitive group 
that is, products made in this country—are assessed upon the 
American selling price as defined in the act. The ad valorem 
rate for the noncompetitive products—that is, articles not pro- 
duced in the United States—are assessed on “United States 
value.” This is the selling price of the imported article in this 
country, less allowance for profit, general expense, duty, trans- 
portation, and insurance, and it figures back to a value some- 
what above the foreign selling price. 

The tar is a very complex mixture of about 160 different basic 
constituents chemically, 

By treatment of these individual chemical elements under 
different conditions there results a conversion into a variety 
of new compounds. 

Benzene, for example, when treated with oil of yitriol—sul- 
phurie acid—yields a new product, which on further treatment 
with soda lye gives us carbolic acid. 

Carbolie acid on treatment with sufficient nitric acid yields 
picric acid, of which so much was used in the war. If the car- 
bolic acid is treated with—not to—methyl alcohol, it is con- 
verted to a new product, which is changed to the mother sub- 
stance of a valuable drug. But before that accomplishment is 
reached we must first do something violent to the nitric acid 
which has combined with the carbolic acid and then add to the 
mixture acetic acid and the result of this 3-phase combination 
is the production of phenacetin. 

If instead of treating the carbolic acid with nitric we bring 
it in contact with carbonic acid—the gas that makes sparkling 
beverages fizz—we get salicylic acid. This drug is very valu- 
able in treatment of rheumatism, and many a sore-footed pedes- 
trian has used it to remove corns and callouses from his feet. 

Another step, again a treatment with strongest acetic acid, 
yields a new product, which you all know by the name of as- 
pirin. What a blessing this has been to the aching head. 

If instead of using acetic acid we use methyl alcohol, we 
obtain another entirely different material known as synthetic 
oll of wintergreen. This is used for flavoring materials, as well 
as medicines, 
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Now, treating our benzene with nitric acid, we obtain oil of 
myrbane—nitrobenzene—which on treatment with iron filings 
and acid yields aniline, Aniline is the starting point for many 
dyes varying in color from the palest yellow to the deepest 
black. In fact, all the shades and tints of the rainbow can be 
produced with aniline as a starting point, 

A remarkable discovery in pathology dealing with cancer is 
about to be presented, with a foreword written by that dis- 
tinguished surgeon, Joseph Colt Bloodgood, of Baltimore, Md. 
This research is being carried on in the Garvan Research Lab- 
oratory, under the direction of Dr. Charles F. Geschickter, in 
which by the use of stains either in a faintly acid or alkaline 
medium, a reaction with cancer tissue has been obtained which 
at present appears to be specific for these malignant tumors. 

CANCER DYE 

I am reliably informed that this dye is now used in Doctor 
Bloodgood’s laboratory, and in other laboratories, for the spe- 
cific identification of malignant cancer. 

Think what the early and positive diagnosis of cancer means 
to mankind! Its prompt identification, before it has reached 
an advanced stage, makes it possible to effect a cure. 

The very first case on which the doctor used this dye was 
that of a boy whose lip gave indications of the dread disease. 
The test was made and showed negative results, thereby saving 
him from an operation which would have disfigured him for 
life. 

That is why, Mr. President, we, as representatives of the 
greatest lawmaking body of the land, should encourage the de- 
velopment of chemistry in the United States to the point where 
we will surpass in progress the chemistry of any other nation 
in the world. 

Indigo blue, which is now made synthetically, is a derivative 
of aniline. In fact, aniline was so called because it was first 
obtained by a destructive distillation of anil, which is the Por- 
tuguese name for indigo. The synthesis of indigo became a 
commercial success after many chemists had spent many years 
in efforts to solve the problem. Before this became possible, it 
was necessary to devise an entirely new process for the produc- 
tion of sulphuric acid. Shortly after this was accomplished, 
and plants had been erected, somebody discovered a much sim- 
pler method of accomplishing the same end. 

This was in Germany. Did the Germans cut each others 
throats in fierce competition? No; the record shows that they 
pooled their patents, limited production to the demand, and 
divided the profits. All with the consent and approval of their 
Imperial Government. 

We may well ask, Why? The answer is that the Imperial 
Government well knew the value and importance of a flourishing 
chemical industry, both in times of peace and in times of war. 

At present there is practically very little natural indigo con- 
sumed. It is nearly all basic. 

Alizarin, or madder, sometimes called turkey red, furnishes 
another instance of nature being put out of business by science. 
This beautiful red dye had always been obtained from the mad- 
der root. But two German chemists were anxious to under- 
stand its chemical composition. While it is impossible to un- 
scramble an egg, the chemist succeeds in unscrambling chemical 
substances. These chemists found that from it they could ob- 
tain a substance called anthracene, which they had also obtained 
in coal tar. If anthracene could be produced from madder, it 
should be possible to produce madder from anthracene. And 
by long and devious study they learned how. And to-day there 
is practically none of the natural madder used. It has been 
replaced by the synthetic alizarin. 

Up to this point the chemist had contented himself chiefly 
with the duplication of natural products. True, the solution of 
the madder problem was about 30 years ahead of the solution 
of the indigo problem. 

The synthetic production of that beautiful Tyrian purple worn 
only by royalty in the heyday of the Roman Emperors was ac- 
complished still later. The ancients were proud to be able to 
wear robes dyed with it, because of its almost intrinsic value, 
but to-day it is as commonplace as any other color, 

In 1856 an English chemist, William H. Perkin, experimented 
with quinine. He hoped to be able to produce it synthetically 
from materials he had obtained by unscrambling quinine. But 
he was disappointed. His experiments yielded no quinine. In- 
stead he obtained a dark-colored mess which he desired to 
throw away. In cleaning his apparatus he noticed the beauti- 
ful mauve shade of the product. Further experiments showed 
that this could be used to dye silk and wool shades which were 
not readily obtainable with vegetable dyes. By developing a 
new process of dyeing he was able to dye cotton. 

Here we have the first instance of the creation of a new 
dye, not a duplication of a product already found in nature. 


Soon other chemists created more new dyes, and before many 
years elapsed the consumer had available for his use many new 
creations, duplicating all the shades of the rainbow, 

Benzene is only one of the materials used as a starting point. 
Naphthalene and anthracene are others-of equal importance. 
These three, and also the bigger sisters and brothers of benzene, 
are converted into many other products, which by various com- 
binations make possible the commercial production of over a 
thousand chemically different individuals, all of which are 
dyes. The possibilities probably range into the millions. 

One of the bigger brothers of benzene, called toluene, is the 
basic substance for the production of that valuable war ex- 
Plosive called T. N. T. 

Salvarsan was made possible by the researches on aniline, 

So we see that coal-tar chemistry touches our lives from 
every angle: Comfort, taste, smell, vanity, and above all else 
our health. And in times of war it is all important to our 
national defense. 

In the late sixties the duty on coal-tar dyes was 35 per cent 
ad valorem, plus $1 per pound specific. A few years later the 
specific duty was reduced to 50 cents per pound, the ad valorem 
rate remaining at 35 per cent. During these periods plants for 
the production of dyes were started. In 1882-83 the specific 
rate was abolished, leaving 35 per cent ad yalorem. At that 
time there were 10 independent plants in operation. Very soon 
only three or four plants continued operation. Three of these 
weathered the tariff storm of 1892, when the Wilson bill re- 
duced the ad valorem rate to 20 per cent. 

In 1897 the Dingley bill advanced the ad yalorem rate to 30 
per cent, where it renrained to the war period. Those operat- 
ing the three plants remaining could do so only because they 
were not entirely dependent on the production of dyes for a 
livelihood. They had collateral productions, which enabled 
them to weather the storm, One of them held the agency for 
a foreign concern, the plant of Frederich Bayer, which later 
became a part of the great German I. G., and, of course, it 
survived. 

When the war came the American chemical industry was in 
a puny condition. It produced about 10 per cent of the amount 
of dyes consumed in the United States, and for the lack of 
facilities it imported practically all the intermediates neces- 
sary for the production of this 10 per cent. 

The intermediates which were imported from England and 
Germany were produced from coal-tar products which we had 
available here, and which to some considerable extent possibly 
were exported by us to England and Germany. 

Due to the lack of protection our American industry never 
grew up. It had a small staff of chemists, who had an abid- 
ing faith in its future, who plodded along a relatively narrow 
path without much opportunity to broaden their experience. 

When the war came and foreign supplies of both inter- 
mediates and dyes were shut off our dye-consuming industries 
faced shutdown and ruin. Prices rose to staggering figures. 
Consumers clamored for anything, good, bad, or indifferent, that 
bore a semblance to dyestuff, 

Many rushed in to produce, Experimental production, which 
in ordinary times would have resulted in financial disaster, 
led to results showing at least a return of the amount expended 
for materials, and often nruch more. Repeated experiments 
were possible because of such return. Experience is a dear 
school, but it was never cheaper than during the days when 
the Germans refused to allow dyes to come to the United States. 

During this period the American chemical industry grew by 
leaps and bounds under an embargo because of the war, Had 
the American industry been given a uniform protection, on a 
parity with chemical industries of competing countries, a far 
different history would have been the result, and no doubt its 
resources would have been a great and satisfying benefactor 
during the war period which would have been felt in many 
ways. 

Germany, that great center, the hub of the chemical universe, 
gave its industry protection. Why did that giant need protec- 
tion? To prevent economic disturbance by those who wished 
to cause a commotion! 

I am told that an ultramarine manufacturer in this country 
wished to retaliate because of German interference with his 
domestic trade. He planned to dump into Germany a sufficient 
tonnage of his product to teach them a lesson by seriously under- 
selling. But he found that in spite of his willingness to take a 
definite loss, charged to teaching the German a wholesome les- 
son, a German protective duty was invoked almost overnight 
that made this practically impossible. At least, the expense 
would have been so great as to be practically prohibitive. And 
yet Germany had the greatest ultramarine industry in the 
world. 
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An American in by-gone days, I am told, bought a German 
potash mine for the purpose of exporting potash at a price 
below that of the syndicate. The Imperial Government 
promptly put measures into effect making that impossible. The 
American had a German potash mine, but could not sell his 
product. Consequently his investment had to be sacrificed. 

Without American valuation as given to our chemical indus- 
try under paragraphs 27 and 28, in the act of 1922, it will be 
open to attack, which may well be expected to duplicate the pre- 
war condition. That is a prognostication. Our opponents say 
it is visionary. In the light of the past, it has every appearance 
of certainty to those who have faced a destruction averted only 
because of that great World War. 

If this industry is destroyed it means more than the loss of 
a coal-tar chemical industry. Careful figures estimates that 
in the production of dyes and the necessary intermediates this 
industry consumes between one billion and a quarter to a billion 
and a half of chemicals other than those derived from coal tar. 
That means that the manufacture of acids, alkalies, chlorine, 
sulphur, and many other products will find a serious curtail- 
ment in this production. 

The present protection based on American valuation, as writ- 
ten in paragraphs 27 and 28 of the 1922 act, has been in force 
for over seven years. Those who find fault with this pro- 
vision are inyariably those who have an ax to grind. The 
domestic consumer does not as a rule complain, although the 
German importer almost invariably does. He points to the 
number of cases on the docket of the Customs Court as an indi- 
cation, but he fails to state that the great majority of these cases 
remain there at his request. First, he causes the delay and 
then he complains of it. 

The chief agitator is one Dr. E. R. Pickerel, late of newspaper 
notoriety growing out of his recent appearance before the Senate 
investigating committee. That proved him to be a consistent 
and continuous trouble maker, In so far as the American dye 
and coal-tar industry is concerned, since 1921. At that time he 
represented the German importing interests in Washington in 
the tariff bill of 1922 and now in the pending bill. Not only has 
he advocated the elimination of the American-valuation feature 
for the two coal-tar paragraphs, 27 and 28, but he has, according 
to information furnished me, been the chief trouble maker in 
the administrative end of the Customs Service. Some of the 
very facts he complains of—namely, delays in appraisement of 
dyes—appear to be in no small part a creation of his own, 

I am greatly impressed by the fact that the complaints against 
American valuation have arisen in the pending hearings before 
both the House and the Senate committees from the German 
importing interests. The Members of the Senate are familiar 
with the testimony of the said Dr. E. R. Pickerel before the 
recent lobby committee. 

Time forbids, Mr. President, and your patience would be 
exhausted and my energy depleted by a continuous discussion 
of the marvels that have been wrought in the chemical world. 
I could not, however, forego calling the Senate’s attention to 
what has been accomplished in the past and reminding it that 
the face of the chemist is turned toward the rising sun in 
America, and before him lies a path which is beset with riches 
in the way of chemical development, not to be fathomed or even 
forecasted at this hour, which will serve as comforts and neces- 
sities even to the preservation and prolongation of the span of 
human life. 

Let us not, therefore, throw any obstacles about the chemical 
industry that will darken the pathway of the chemists or hazard 
their progress. But let us make this land the Mecca for the 
world in ehemical progress which is the intelligence for all 
things, living and dead. 

During the delivery of Mr. Harrrery’s speech— 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senator has been speak- 
ing for some three hours, and I know how fatiguing it is to 
him. Would he object to resting for a few moments until I can 
have read an amendment which I expect to propose and that 
I may ask to have it printed? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I will be glad to yield for that purpose. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the amendment may be read, 
I am not offering it at this time; I am merely asking that it 
be read for the benefit of the Senator from West Virginia, and 
I shall offer it at the proper time. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
clerk will read the amendment intended to be proposed by tho 
Senator from Mississippi. 

The CHIEF CLerK. On page 17, after line 10, insert: 

(j) The Tarif Commission shall ascertain, with respect to each of 


the ad valorem rates of duty specified in paragraph 27 and paragraph 
28, an ad valorem rate which if applied upon the basis of value 
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defined in section 402 of the tariff act of 1922 would have resulted as 
nearly as possible in the imposition, during the period from July 1, 
1927, to December 31, 1929, both dates inclusive, of amounts of duty 
neither greater nor less than would have been collectible at the rate 
specified in such paragraphs applied upon the basis of value defined in 
paragraphs 27 and 28 of the tariff act of 1922. The commission shall, 
as soon us practicable, but in no event later than January 1, 1932, 
submit a report to the Congress setting forth the classes of articles 
with respect to which the conversion of rates has been made, together 
with the converted rates applicable thereto. The commission shall 
also ascertain whether or not there exists in any foreign country or 
countries any cartel, trust, combination, or association in respect of 
any of the products provided for in paragraph 27 or 28, and the 
effect thereof on international commerce in such products and par- 
ticularly the extent to which prices are or may be affected by the 
operation of such cartel, trust, combination, or association. The re- 
sults of such investigation shall be reported to Congress as soon as 
practicable, but not later than January 1, 1932. To assist the com- 
mission in carrying out the provisions of this subparagraph, the vari- 
ous executive departments and independent establishments are au- 
thorized and directed to furnish to the commission, upon request, any 
data or information in their possession or control relating to the sub- 
ject matter of the above investigations. 


Mr. HARRISON. I ask that the amendment may be printed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will lie on 
the table and be printed, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
when the Senate concludes its business to-day it take a recess 
until to-morrow at 11 o'clock, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to thelr names: 


Allen Frazier 
Ashurst George 
Barkley Gillett 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goft 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hatfield 
Connally Hawes 
Cousens Hebert 
Cutting Heflin 
Dale Howell 
Deneen Johnson 
Dil Jones 
Fess Kean 
Fletcher Kendrick Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty-six Senators having an- 


swered to their names, a quorum is present. 
MESSAGES FROM THE PRESIDENT 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries. 

The messages were received by the secretary for the ma- 
jority and handed to the Presiding Officer. 

NOMINATION OF CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED STATES 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. McNary in the chair). If 
the Senator from West Virginia will yield, the Chair will lay 
before the Senate a message from the President of the United 
States. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The message will be read. 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 
To the Senate of the United States: 

I nominate Charles Evans Hughes, of New York, to be Chief 
Justice of the United States, vice Wiliam Howard Taft, re- 
signed, 


there objection? The 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNar. 
Metcal 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 


HERBERT Hoover. 

Tun Warre House, February 3, 1930. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, as in executive session, I 
move that the nomination be referred to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the motion 
is agreed to, and the nomination will be so referred. 

FLORENCE F. DAVENPORT 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, as in executive session, laid be- 

fore the Senate a message from the President of the United 
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States, returning, in compliance with the request of the Senate, 
the resolution of the Senate of January 31, 1930, advising and 
consenting to the appointment of Florence F. Davenport to be 
postmaster at Napoleon, N. Dak., which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Commiitee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

After the conclusion of Mr. HATFIELD’S speech 

Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to make a brief statement? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 


TRIBUTE TO THEODORE F. SHUEY 


Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, it is well that we should not 
overlook the interesting facts of history in the making here in 
the Senate. We have heard from time to time, and very prop- 
erly, too, about the service of some of the Members of this body. 
As a new Member I have been thrilled by the statement of the 
fact that men have served here the better part of their adult 
lives. Their service has been an inspiration to successive gener- 
ations of men in the United States. I joined heartily in the 
expressions of good will which have been extended to them. 

I now crave the privilege of referring briefly to the services 
of one who, though not a Member of this body, yet has been 
for several generations an integral part of our proceedings, I 
refer to Mr. Theodore F. Shuey, Official Reporter of Debates in 
the Senate. Yesterday, the 2d of February, Mr. Shuey cele- 
brated his eighty-fifth birthday. He has served here continu- 
ously, I am told, for 61 years without missing a single day of 
any session. How well Mr. Shuey has performed his duties I 
need not attempt to tell Senators, especially those who are 
oldest in service here. 

To my mind the official reports of debates in this body are 
not excelled in point of efficiency anywhere on earth. It is to 
the credit of Mr. Shuey that the work has been in his charge 
for so long. I consider it to be beyond criticism. I therefore 
take this occasion, Mr. President, to express my appreciation 
and admiration for the service which Mr. Shuey has rendered 
and is rendering to the Senate of the United States, to express 
to him my sincere congratulations on the occasion of his 
eighty-fifth birthday, and to cherish the hope that he will be 
spared to us for many years to come. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Will the Senator from Utah yield to me? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to indorse the 
eloquent tribute which has been paid to Mr. Shuey by the Sen- 
ator from Rhode Island [Mr. HEBERT], to express unqualified 
admiration of Mr. Shuey’s wonderful record, and to extend 
earnest congratulations and best wishes to him. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I consider it a great honor to 
have had the privilege to yield to the two Senators to speak 
these words of commendation of one of the most faithful ser- 
vants the Government of the United States has had. 

In conformity with the order heretofore entered, I move that 
the Senate take a recess, the recess being until to-morrow 
morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and 
15 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 4, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Hrecutive nomination received by the Senate February 3 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
CHIEF Justice OF THE UNITED STATES 


Charles Evans Hughes, of New York, to be Chief Justice of 
the United States, vice William Howard Taft, resigned, 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 3, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Our Father, as calm believers in manifest destiny, we would 
give thought to the high purposes of our Lord; we would abide 
in His shadow and rejoice in God. O blest is he to whom is 
given the knowledge that Thou art the nearest when most in- 
visible. Each day be Thou our determining authority. From 
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all tyranny of mind and heart do Thou deliver us. Out of such 
experience is born the wisdom which fortifies our station. Mul- 
tiply the strength and the influence of all institutions that succor 
and care for the unfortunate. Bless us with the knowledge of 
Thy saving grace and dwell with us and all Thy people every- 
where, and God Himself shall haye the glory. Amen, 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed, with amendments, in 
which the concurrence of the House is requested, a joint resolu- 
tion of the House of the following title: 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution providing for a commission to 
study and review the policies of the United States in Haiti. 


COMBINED SEWER AND SUBMARINE CABLE UNDER THE GRAND RIVER 
AT GRAND RAPIDS, MICH, 


Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, by authority of the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce I desire to call up from the 
Speaker’s table the bill (S. 3152) to legalize a combined sewer 
and submarine cable constructed under the Grand River near 
the pumping station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich,, 
an identical House bill having been reported by the committee. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the sewer with cable ducts constructed by 
the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., under the Grand River near the pump- 
ing station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich., be, and the same 
is hereby, legalized to the same extent and with like effect as to all 
existing or future laws and regulations of the United States, as if the 
permit required by the existing laws of the United States in such cases 
made and provided had been regularly obtained prior to the construc- 
tion of such sewer with cable ducts: Provided, That any changes in 
said structure which the Secretary of War may deem necessary and 
order in the interest of navigation shall be promptly made by the owner 
thereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if this is a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce? 

Mr. MAPES. It is. I will say further to the gentleman, 
this bill was drafted in the office of the Board of Engineers. 
It is more or less of a routine matter, but the sewer was con- 
structed under a navigable stream in Grand Rapids and the 
construction was modified a trifle from that which was author- 
ized by the permit from the engineers, and this legislation is 
necessary in order to legalize the construction of it and is re- 
quired by a power company before it will pay its proportionate 
share of the construction cost. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. A similar House bill is on the Consent 
Calendar to-day, I believe? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The report is very meager. I notice this 
legalizes the sewer, not enly as to existing law but as to future 
laws as well. Is not that rather broad language to put into a 
bill of this kind? I studied the bill yesterday when I went over 
the Consent Calendar and it struck me then that there was no 
information in the report. 

Mr. MAPES. The reason there is not more information in the 
report, I will tell the gentleman, is because of the haste of 
getting the report filed so that the bill could be put on the 
Consent Calendar for consideration to-day. At that time I did 
not know the Senate bill was going to be here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the Senate bill the same as the House 
bill? 

Mr. MAPES. Identically ; and the bill was drafted after the 
city authorities consulted with me about the matter. I took 
up the matter with the Board of Engineers, submitted the data 
from the city authorities to the board, and the bill was drafted 
in the office of the Board of Engineers here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, they are engineers and sol- 
diers, but not lawyers. What is the necessity of legalizing 
something that exists now as te all future laws? 

Mr. MAPES. To what language does the gentleman refer? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. “Legalized to the same extent and with 
like effect as to all existing or future laws and regulations of 
the United States.” 

Mr. MAPES. “Asif the permit 


had been regularly 
obtained prior to the construction of such sewer,” and so forth. 
That is all that provides, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is that what it refers to? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. The language to which the gentleman 
ealls attention is modified by the subsequent clause referring 
to the permit, 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I take it the permit is required on 
account of this being navigable water? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And this only refers to the time of the 
permit? 

Mr. MAPES. Yes; as I understand it. 

The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read a third 
time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

A similar House bill was laid on the table. 

Mr. MAPES. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks on the bill by printing a letter from the 
city attorney of Grand Rapids, which explains the purpose of 
the bill a little more in detail. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

The letter referred to follows: 


CITY OF GRAND RAPIDS, LEGAL DEPARTMENT, 
January 14, 1930. 
Hon. CARL E. Mars, 
House of Represcntatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: In regard to the request of the city of Grand Rapids 
for an act of Congress to legalize a combined sewer and submarine 
eable construction under Grand River near the pumping station on Mar- 
ket Avenue in the city of Grand Rapids, Mich., application for which 
permit was made by the city of Grand Rapids on December 7, 1926, to 
the United States district engineer. 

The application requesting permission for construction of a 60-inch 
sewer crossing under the river, the location thereof shown by plat 
attached to the application, stated that the same was to be a necessary 
portion of a $5,000,000 sewerage and sewage-disposal program ordered 
by the State authorities, the specific purpose being to convey all the 
sewage from the west side of the river and a certain amount of storm 
water to the east side pumping station for delivery at the sewage- 
treatment plant and to eliminate the flow of sewage entering the river 
on the west side. Permit therefor was granted December 15, 1926, 
by John J. Kingman, nmjor of engineers, district engineer of this 
district. 

On August 6, 1927, there was submitted to the United States district 
engineer a request for an enlargement of this permit or a new permit, 
so that there might be incorporated with the proposed sewer a duct 
line, to be built in connection with the same operation, in which electric 
power cables were to be installed, and also to permit a slight change in 
the line crossing to satisfy certain riparian owners. 

On August 9, 1927, a permit was granted by David L. Neuman, acting 
district engineer, in which permit he says: 

“In reference to your application of August 6, 1927, for permission 
to build a sewer across Grand River in Grand Rapids, Mich., I have to 
inform you that the sewer may be built under the permit granted you 
December 15, 1926, at a slightly changed location shown on the draw- 
ing dated July 20, 1927, blue print of which is returned herewith for 
your files, This latter drawing and copy of this letter has been placed 
in our file with the original permit to make this small change of 
location a matter of record.” 

Receipt of this further permit was acknowledged on August 19, 1927. 

Bids were received by the city for construction of the work covered 
in the original permit as amended, and a contract was entered into 
with the Lyons Construction Co. on September 26, 1927, for performing 
same. 

On the 17th day of October, 1929, Mr. John J. Kingman, the United 
States engineer, was notified of the completion of the work, and request 
made that he acknowledge an assignment of the right to the portion 
set aside for a conduit to the Consumers Power Co., .such assignment 
being transmitted to this department. 

On October 21, 1929, Mr. Kingman replied, stating that the permit 
was for a sewer only, that the structure was illegal, and that he could 
not make the acknowledgments requested. And further, „however, 
there is no practical objection to the structure as built so far as the 
present interests of navigation are concerned, and while the work is 
illegal, no action is contemplated against it at this time. * * * 
This work now can be legalized only by a special act of Congress.” In 
verbal conversation he later stated that the original permit could not 
legally be amended but that a new permit should have been given. So 
that the permit given by David L. Neuman, acting district engineer, 
was without validity. 

Under the circumstances the Consumers Power Co. decline to bear 
their share of the cost of construction of the conduit. The city had 
no desire to proceed in any manner illegally and stating the full facts 
as it did to the district engineer’s office it feels it was justified in rely- 
ing upon the consent given from that office, 

Unfortunately, Mr. Kingman at the time it seems was away, and con- 
sent was given by his deputy. There is admittedly no impairment of 
navigation, no intentional violation of any rule of the department, and 
a good-faith effort to comply with the requirement of the department. 
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The conduit has been constructed ns set forth in a letter to the district 
engineer in Milwaukee. Different use can not now be made of it or 
compensation secured, apparently by the rule of the district engineer, 
unless there is an act of Congress. No one conld possibly be prejudiced 
by the passage of such an act; and failure to pass it, under the ruling 
of the district engineer, will result in the city being deprived of the 
payment of some seventy-five hundred dollars, and the further expendi- 
ture of a substantial sum to maintain a structure in accordance with 
the requirements of an order of the State authorities Illegully. 
Very truly yours, 
Gansen Taddaur, City Attorney. 


STATUE OF MAJ. GEN. GEORGE W. GOETHALS 


Mr. DENISON. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on the Library be discharged from the consid- 
eration of the bill (II. R. 8167) to authorize the erection of a 
suitable statue of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals within the 
Canal Zone and that the bill be referred to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

I have discussed the matter with the author of the bill and 
the chairman of the Committee on the Library and this is in 
agreement with their wishes, and I am taking this action as a 
result of action by the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Com- 
mittee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the scope of the bill? 

Mr. DENISON. It authorizes the erection of a suitable 
statue to General Goethals in the Canal Zone, 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 

Be tt enacted, eto., That the President of the United States is au- 
thorized, through such person or persons as he may designate, to select 
un appropriate site within the Canal Zone and to cause to be erected 
thereon a suitable statue of heroic size of Maj. Gen. George W. Goethals 
in commemoration of his signally distinguished services in connection 
with the construction and operation of the Panama Canal, 

Sec. 2. The design and location of such statue and the plan for the 
development of the site shall be submitted to the Commission of Fine 
Arts for advisory assistance. 

Sec. 3. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated a sum not to 
exceed $100,000 for every object connected with the purposes of this 
act, including site development and any essential approach work. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be rereferred from the Com- 
mittee on the Library to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, is not this a bill for the pur- 
pose of erecting a monument to some one? 

Mr. DENISON. This bill is to erect a monument to General 
Goethals in the Canal Zone. All the legislation affecting the 
Canal Zone is under the jurisdiction of the Committee on In- 
terstate and Foreign Commerce, and has always been so. A 
number of similar bills have all been referred to the committee, 
and an identical bill in the last Congress was referred to our 
committee. The bill belongs to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. The Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce authorized its chairman to ask for this re- 
reference and the chairman asked me to take this action for 
him. 

Mr. GARNER. And it is agreeable—— 

Mr. DENISON. I discussed it with Mr. Luck, the chairman 
of the Committee on the Library, and he said it was entirely 
agreeable to him, I have discussed it with the gentleman 
from New York [Mr. Warnweicur] and he said to take the 
action which I have taken. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 


TRANSFER OF CERTAIN FUNCTIONS UNDER THE PROHIBITION ACT 


Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Rules for printing under the rules. 
The resolution is as follows: 


House Resolution 142 (H, Rept. No. 591) 


Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R. 
8574, a bill to transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in 
the administration of the national prohibition act, to create a Bureau 
of Prohibition In the Department of Justice, and for other purposes. 
That after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall 
continue not to exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled 
by the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on 
Expenditures in the Executive Departments, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the S-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading 
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of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may bave been adopted, and the 

| previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion, except 
one motion to recommit. 


INVESTIGATION OF BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged re- 
port from the Committee on Rules for printing under the rules, 

The resolution is as follows: 

Resolution 141 

Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary as 
a basis for legislation, the Committee on Banking and Currency, as a 
whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to make a stndy and Investigate 
group, chain, and branch banking during the present session of Con- 
gress, The committee shall report to the House the results of its 
investigation, including such recommendations for legislation as it 
deems advisable. 

For such purposes the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and places in the District of 
Columbia, whether or not the House is In session, to hold such hear- 
ings, to employ such experts and such clerical, stenographic, and other 
assistants, to require the attendance of such witnesses and the produc- 
tion of such books, papers, and documents, to take such testimony, to 
have such printing and binding done, and to make such expenditures as 
it deems necessary. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I present another privileged report 
from the Committee on Rules for printing under the rules. 
The resolution is as follows: 


Resolution 139 


Resolved, That a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
specially designated by the committee to conduct hearings and examine 
estimates of appropriations for the eradication, control, and prevention 
of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fly, is authorized to visit the 
State of Florida and other adjacent territory to obtain information and 
data in connection with the purposes of such estimates. As a necessary 
incident to the examination of such estimates of appropriations the sub- 
committee is authorized, to the extent it may deem advisable, to investi- 
gate expenditures heretofore made and currently belng made from Fed- 
eral funds on account of such fruit fly. For the purposes of this resolu- 
tion the subcommittee is authorized to sit and act at such times and 
places in the District of Columbia and elsewhere as it may determine, to 
hold hearings, to require the attendance of witnesses, to compel the pro- 
duction of books, papers, and documents, to take testimony, to employ 
personal services, to have printing and binding done, and to make such 
expenditures as it deems necessary, 3 


The several resolutions were referred to the House Calendar 
and ordered printed, 

Mr. GARNER, Will the gentleman from New York yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. When 
them up? 

Mr. SNELL. 


does the gentleman intend to call 


It is the intention to call up on Thursday or 
Friday the resolution providing for the transfer of the prohibi- 
tion machinery from the Treasury Department to the Justice 


Department, The others will be called up right after that as 
soon as we can reach them, 
Mr. BRAND of Georgia. 
Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Does the resolution in reference to 
the investigation by the Banking and Currency Committee of 
bills pending before it confine the investigation to this session 
of Congress? 

Mr. SNELL. It does, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It is not contemplated, under the 
proposed resolution, that there will be any investigation during 
the recess of Congress? 

Mr. SNELL. Not as far as the resolution is concerned: it 
provides for an investigation at this present session, and to be 
held in the District of Columbia. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will call the Consent Calendar. 


Tue Consent CALENDAR 


AUTHORIZING CIVIL SERVICE COMMISSION TO ADMINISTER OATHS OF 
OFFICE 


The first business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5688) to authorize members of the Civil Service Commission 
and its duly authorized representatives to administer oaths of 
office, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment, on 

| line 8, to strike out the words “or change of status.” If that 
is agreed to, I have no objection. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


2952 


The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto, That members of the Civil Service Commission 
and its duly authorized representatives are hereby empowered and 
authorized to administer oaths of office, without compensation, to pro- 
spective officers and employees in the civil service of the United States, 
required to be taken upon their appointment or change of status. 


With the following amendment: 

On page 1, Une 4, strike out the words “ duly authorized” and insert 
after the word “ representatives“ the words “duly authorized for such 
purpose.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment: j 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Page 1, line 8, after the word “ appointment,” strike out the words “ or 
change of status.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read the third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

TO PERMIT THE UNITED STATES TO BE MADE A PARTY DEFENDANT IN 
CERTAIN CASES 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
980) to permit the United States to be made a party defendant 
in certain cases, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I do not see the chairman 
of the Committee on Ways and Means. This is the bill upon 
which there was a colloquy the other day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. I understand that 
the Judiciary Committee will have the call on the next Calendar 
Wednesday when this bill and other important bills will be 
considered, 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 


mous consent that the bill be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 
There was no objection. 


LIFE SAVING SERYICE—-RETIRED PAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
5693, providing for retired pay for certain members of the 
former Life Saving Service, equivalent to retired pay granted to 
members of the Coast Guard. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 

Mr. MERRITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


POLICE JURISDICTION OVER RIGHTS OF WAY OF BLACKFEET HIGHWAY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
4021, to accept the grant by the State of Montana of con- 
current police jurisdiction over the rights of way of the Black- 
feet Highway and over the rights of way of its connections with 
the Glacier National Park road system on the Blackfeet Indian 
Reservation in the State of Montana, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object to the consideration of 
the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection briefly? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr, LEAVITT. I understand the gentleman’s objection is to 
the point that conferring joint jurisdiction is not legal. I want 
to stafe that that was considered in the office of the attorney 
general of the State of Montana, and in the Department of the 
Interior by the solicitor of that department. I expect the gen- 
tleman to object, but when it is reached again I shall haye a 
memorandum to put into the Recorp covering those points. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I can not see how the Congress 
can assume jurisdiction in purely State matters over State terri- 
tory. It does not make any difference what anyone else might 
say about it, it is an unconstitutional exercise of congressional 
authority. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, if the gentleman is going to ob- 
ject, I do not want to delay the House. I will have that fully 
covered by a memorandum subsequently. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. We ought to have a great deal of infor- 
mation about this bill. I have very grave doubts as to the 
advisability of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And there are others in the same position 
as the gentleman from New York. 

The SPEAKER., Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

WATER-RIGHT CHARGES ON FEDERAL IRRIGATION PROJECTS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
4291, to amend section 43 of the act of May 25, 1926, entitled 
“An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other 
relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other pur- 
poses,” 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That section 43 of the act of May 25, 1926, en- 
titled “An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant certain other re- 
lief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for other purposes” (44 
Stats., p. 636), be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

Spo. 43. The payment of all construction charges against said areas 
temporarily unproductive shall remain suspended until the Secretary 
of the Interior shall declare them to be possessed of sufficient productive 
power properly to be placed in a paying class, whereupon payment of 
construction charges against such areas shall be resumed or shall begin, 
as the case may be: Provided, however, That during the period when 
construction charges against temporarily unproductive areas shall re- 
main suspended any payments heretofore made on such areas shall be 
credited to the construction charge on the productive area until such 
time as the Secretary of the Interior shall definitely determine whether 
the land shall be placed in the paying class or eliminated as perma- 
nently unproductive. While said lands are so classified as temporarily 
unproductive and the construction charges against them are suspended, 
water for irrigation purposes may be furnished upon payment of the 
usual operation and maintenance charges, or such other charges as may 
be fixed by the Secretary of the Interior the advance payment of which 
may be required, in the discretion of the said Secretary. Should said 
lands temporarily classed as unproductive, or any of them, in the future 
be found by the Secretary of the Interior to be permanently unprodue- 
tive, the charges against them shall be charged off as a permanent loss 
to the reclamation fund and they shall thereupon be treated in the 
same manner as other permanently unproductive lands as provided in 
this act,” 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, beginning in line 5, after the word “ be,” insert a colon and 
strike out the proviso and insert: “Any payments made on such areas 
shall be credited to the unpaid balance of the construction charge on the 
productive area of each unit. Such credit shall be applied on and after 
the passage and approval of this act, which shall not be construed to 
require revision of accounts heretofore adjusted under the provisions of 
this section as originally enacted.” 

Page 3, after the word “act,” in line 6, insert: “Act except that no 
refund shall be made of the construction charges paid on such unpro- 
ductive areas and applied as a credit on productive areas as herein 
authorized.” 


The committee amendments were severally reported and 
severally agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


TRIBAL MONEYS OF FORT BERTHOLD INDIANS, NORTH DAKOTA 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was H. J. Res. 
144, authorizing the use of tribal moneys belonging to the Fort 
Berthold Indians of North Dakota for certain purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the joint resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the joint resolution? 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object, 
though I do not intend to. I ask this to clarify the situation. 
In the letter from Mr. Scattergood, Acting Commissioner of the 
Indian Bureau, it is stated that the attorneys for the Indians of 
this reservation have entered into three contracts with the 
tribes, the last being approved by the department on May 6, 
1929. The letter then goes on to say: 

In such contracts the attorneys agreed to meet the expenses inci- 
dental to the suit, to be reimbursed out of the amount of any judg- 
ment recovered. It appears that all the expenses named in the reso- 
lution which pertain to the attorneys were fully taken care of in 
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the contract. However, there are certain other expenses which were 
not mentioned therein, but which are to be met by the appropriation 
authorized in the present resolution. 


Does the gentleman know what these other expenses were? 
The resolution itself provides for costs and expenses already 
incurred, and those to be incurred by their duly authorized 
attorneys. Are these fees for attorneys, costs of suit, or what 
is the nature of the expense? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Those expenses are covered in the contracts 
already made, but in addition to that, as they have gone into 
the matter of these Indians, they find directions in which they 
ought to work that are not covered by the contracts or the 
cases, and they have also had to bring representatives of the 
Indians down here to Washington in connection with appear- 
ances, and the matter is to authorize an additional $2,000 out 
of the funds of these Indians, at the request of the Indians, to 
make certain that thelr case is fully and properly presented. 

Mr. HOOPER, And these are not fees in addition to the con- 
tractual amount? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman advise the House 
whether it is necessary always to have an authorization to ap- 
propriate money out of the tribal funds, so as to employ 
attorneys? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is. Of course, the Indians sometimes op- 
erate independently, through personal agreements, and pay out 
of their own pockets, but so far as the use of tribal funds are 
concerned, there must be authorization for appropriations. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I think there was one very in- 
teresting exception and that was as to the California Indians. 
Their claims are now pending. The State of California, through 
its department of the attorney general, is furnishing free legal 
services in this for the Indians of that State. It appeals to me 
that in other States that profess such great interest in their 
Indians, they might do the same thing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is there any ulterlor purpose on the part 
of the State of California in providing attorneys for this serv- 
ice? Will the State of California ultimately benefit in any 
way in this litigation? As I understand it there is no direct 
advantage to the State of North Dakota. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The welfare of the State of California in 
part is tied up with the welfare of this Indian population, 

Mr. LEAVITT. Of course, there is the additional fact that 
in California the Indians do not have a tribal fund such as 
these Indians possess, These Indians have this fund, and are 
willing that this amount be used for this purpose. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I am far from being con- 
vinced. Naturally, the lawyers seeking these reimbursements 
have advised the Indians to consent to their being paid. 

They either took this cuse on a contingent basis or not. If 
they took this case on a contingent basis, I do not think we 
should permit the advance drawing at this time. 

Mr. LEAVITT. This matter is covered by contracts, and 
the contracts have been filed, but the attorneys have been 
met with an unlooked-for kind of expense. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is our function here, as I understand 
it, to protect these tribal funds, and so far as I am concerned 
I will protect the Indian in a contract with his own lawyer. 

Mr. LEAVITT. In my judgment it is not a protection to the 
Indian to limit the direction in which their authorized attor- 
neys can go, or limit the expense to which the Indians are 
subjected in coming from the tribe down here to Washington. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA, As I was saying, these lawyers entered 
into an agreement whereby they stipulated that they would 
conduct the cases, and they would disburse all expenses neces- 
sary to conduct these cases. Now they come in here and want 
$2,000 more. I would protect these Indians from their own 
lawyers. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I would say, in answer to that statement, 
that the bill itself carries a reply. There have been expenses 
incurred already in bringing the Indians who are in touch 
with the needs of the tribe down to Washington, for which 
the attorneys are in no way responsible. In addition to that, 
the tribal council wishes to have the money already available 
to bring not exceeding three members of the tribe down to 
Washington to appear before the committee and before the 
court. 

Mr, HOOPER. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 


Mr. HOOPER. Can the gentleman give us any information 
as to the approximate amount of legal fees Involved in these 
contracts? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Usually in bills of this class it is provided 
that the legal fees shall not exceed 10 per cent of the recovery. 

Mr. HOOPER, Is that the sole limit? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. Yes; except that within that limit discretion 
rests with the court. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. What is the amount in these cases? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not recall the exact amount. There 
are three different contracts. The usual provision insisted on 
in the House is that which is contained in the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I shall have to object. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOWARD. I reported this bill favorably. I think I 
can explain a portion of it that the gentleman from Montana 
(Mr. Leavirr] has not explained. The delegation of Indians 
came down here to see the Great White Father. The Indians 
have the money, and are willing that their delegation should 
come down here. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA. I have no objection to that: but as I 
understand, the lawyers agreed to meet all the necessary dis- 
bursements when they got these Indians to sign a contract 
with them. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. This is a case in which they had to meet 
several additional expenditures in the conduct of the suit that 
they are bringing for these Indians. It has been perfectly 
satisfactory to the Indians. They have made a tribal list 
and agreed to make this advance from the tribal funds already 
in the Treasury in order to send these Indians down here in 
the trial before the Court of Claims. 

Mr. LEAVITT. The attorneys are under no obligation to 
furnish transportation expenses to the Indians. This bill has 
been passed by the Senate, and its passage is asked for by the 
Indians. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
ington attorneys? 

Mr. SINCLAIR, Yes. They are Washington attorneys. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What chance have the Indians with the 
Washington lawyers? 

Mr. SINCLAIR. Their rights will go by default unless these 
Washington lawyers are employed. They are taking out only 
$600 for the lawyers for the printing of a supplementary 
brief. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is possible that these expenses may 
run up to $100,000 for the Washington lawyers. 

Mr. SINCLAIR. The expense has been greater than was 
anticipated. It is in the interest of the Indians that this bill 
go through. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Montana? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


HOMESTEAD ENTRIES ON THE CHEYENNE RIVER AND STANDING ROCK 
INDIAN, RESERVATIONS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 4813) extending the period of time for homestead entries 
on the Cheyenne River and Standing Rock Indian Reservations. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
there was an authorization for the sale of this land, according 
to the report, in 1920. What happened there? Was this land 
left over after that sale? 

Mr. LEAVITT. The Member introducing and handling this 
bill does not happen to be here just at this moment, but he will 
be in a moment. These are matters of title that were taken 
care of many years ago, but still seems to be in an open situa- 
tion, interfering with the value of the land and the settlement 
of that country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
this statement: 


In accordance with this proviso the remaining undisposed-of lands 
were withdrawn from entry for the purpose of sale on May 27, 1919, 
with certain specified exceptions. These were offered for sale in the 
spring of 1920, and a large number of tracts sold. 


Evidently certain lands were withdrawn from the sale in 
accordance with that act for some good reason. Now, this bill 
provides for the sale of these same lands, and I can not under- 
stand the purpose of it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the difficulty I have with this 
bill is that it seeks to open these lands to homestead entry— 
lands on which, for some reason, the purchasers did not keep 
up their payments—rather than offering them at publie sale. 
The original enactment of law provided that these lands should 


May I ask if these lawyers are Wash- 


I find in the report accompanying this bill 
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be put up at publie sale, while this bill proposes to open them 
to homestead entry. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this bill be passed over for the time being until the gentleman 
from South Dakota IMR. WILLIAMSON] can be on the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Mr. Speaker, we can not recognize such a 
request in the consideration of this lengthy calendar. I have 
no objection to the bill being passed over without prejudice, and 
I make that request. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent that the bill may be passed over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRONZE BUST OF THE LATE LIEUT. JAMES MELVILLE GILLISS 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4849) to provide for the purchase of a bronze bust of the late 
Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States Navy, to be pre- 
sented to the Chilean National Observatory. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman where he secured his in- 
formation that Lieutenant Gilliss “is recognized as the founder 
of the United States Naval Observatory”? From what I can 
understand John Quincy Adams, from the gentleman’s own 
State, is responsible for the establishment of the Nayal Ob- 
servatory. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, the information with reference to 
this matter came to us from the Navy Department and we 
relied upon it. 

Mr. COLLINS. I think the prime eredit for the establish- 
ment of the Nayal Observatory is due John Quincy Adams. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, Massachusetts will not deny the 
gentleman's allegation. 

Mr. COLLINS. Then, Mr. Speaker, why not amend the bill 
and present the bust of John Quincy Adams to the Chilean 

jovernment. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it would be a pleasure to me, if it 
were within the rules, to present a bust of every past and 
present statesman from Massachusetts, 

Mr. COLLINS. Then I assume the gentleman will accept 
that amendment, and if he does I shall not object to the bill. 

Mr. LUGE. I fear that would not be consistent with the 
desire of the Navy Department. Speaking seriously 

Mr. COLLINS. I am serious about this matter. I do not 
believe in giving to Lieutenant Gilliss the credit of being re- 
sponsible for the establishment of the Naval Observatory when 
he is not responsible for it. 

Mr. LUCE. That would entirely depend upon what the gentle- 
man means to imply by the word “responsible.” Lieutenant 
Gilliss was the man who went to Chile and was in charge of 
our astronomical expedition that led to the establishment of the 
Chilean observatory. 

Mr. COLLINS. I am not speaking about the one in Chile. 
I am speaking about our own Naval Observatory. 

Mr, LUCE. I do not just understand the gentleman, 

Mr. COLLINS. The report of the committee says that 

Lieutenant Gilliss is recognized as the founder of the United States 
Naval Observatory. 


Mr. STAFFORD. No; the Chilean National Observatory. 
The gentleman is confusing the matter. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; I am not. 

Mr. LUCE. There may have been some typographical omis- 
sion in the report. It certainly was not the intent of the 
committee to give such an impression, 

Mr. COLLINS. It is in the report of the committee just 
as I read it. Quoting: 

The late Lieutenant Gilliss is recognized as the founder of the United 
States Naval Observatory. 


Mr. LUCE. Lieutenant Gilliss was a United States officer 
and was sent to Chile for an astronomical purpose. When the 
work was through, we gave to Chile, as I understand it, the 
apparatus we had taken there, and this served as the beginning 
of the Chilean Observatory. It was not the intent of the com- 
mittee in writing this report to give the House or the public 
the impresston that Lieutenant Gilliss had anything to do with 
the establishment of the United States Naval Observatory in 
Washington. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LUCE. Certainly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I hardly think the language of the bill 
will bear the construction placed upon it by the gentleman 
from Mississippi. As I read the bill and report—— 
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Mr. COLLINS. I have the floor. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I asked if the gentleman would yield. 

Mr. COLLINS. And I was reading from the report of the 
committee. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I read the bill and the report, they 
seek to give recognition to the officer, Lieut. James Melville 
Gilliss, who was Instrumental in the establishment of the Naval 
Observatory in Chile, 

Mr. LUCE. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not the Naval Observatory here in Wash- 
ington? 

Mr. LUCE. It certainly was not our intent to intimate that 
he was responsible for the Naval Observatory in Washington. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the gentleman recognizes the fact that 
his report says: “The late Lieutenant Gilliss is recognized as 
the founder of the United States Naval Observatory.” 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not think the gentleman is respon- 
sible for that, knowing him to be such a student of history, as 
every one connected with the great Commonwealth of Massa- 
chusetts concedes. 

Mr. LUCE. What the gentlemen have said will have resulted 
in a permanent record of the intent of the committee in that 
particular. 

Mr. COLLINS. I shall not objeet. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, - 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Joint Committee on the Library, acting 
on the advice of the Commission of Fine Arts, is hereby authorized to 
procure for presentation to the Chilean National Observatory, through 
the Secretary of the Navy, in the name of the United States Naval 
Observatory, a bronze bust of the late Lieut. James Melville Gilllss, 
United States Navy. 

Sec. 2, There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money In the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of not 
more than $1,200 for the purposes of this act. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I haye an amendment. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LaGuanpia: On page 1, in line 8, strike 
out the period, insert a colon, and add the following: “ Provided, That 
such bust shall be the work of an artist who is a citizen of the United 
States.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I offer this amendment 
every time we authorize the appropriation of money for any 
work of art. The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce], 
who is a staunch defender of the protective tariff, generally 
opposes my amendment, not that there is any dearth of artists 
in the State of Massachusetts, because they are some very 
great artists in that State; but for some reason the gentleman 
from Massachnsetts seemingly favors itinerant artists who 
come over here from Europe, get commissions, and then go back. 

I believe, in all fairness, in all propriety, and with good 
taste, when we send a bust to a foreign country it ought to be 
the work of an American artist. 

I can not see any reason for any opposition to this amend- 
ment. There was a time, perhaps, when the country was very 
young, when we did not have artists in this country; but we 
have some very great artists, sculptors, and painters, and there 
is no reason why we should not limit the works of art, paid for 
by the Government, to the work of American artists. Every- 
thing else we buy must be the result of domestic production. 
We even furnish our embassies abroad with domestic furniture 
and furnishings. I do not see any reason for taking any other 
position unless the committee has in mind peddling this work 
out and giving it to some outsider. 

Mr. HOOPER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. Is not art of this character something that 
is rather over and above national or international boundaries, 
and is it not generally recognized as such? Would not the 
gentleman at this time be debarring Michelangelo, for instance, 
from competition in the making of this memorial? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I stated there was a time when that may 
have been true. There was no art in the United States when 
Michelangelo lived. 

Mr. CRAMTON. 
that statement, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman is quite right. I did go a 
little far in that statement. There was some native art here, 
of course, 


The gentleman is going rather far in making 
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Mr. STAFFORD. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Les. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think in the preparation of the amend- 
ment the gentleman should have used the word “sculptor” 
rather than the word “artist,” as this is to be a piece of 
statuary. I call that to the attention of the gentleman. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. I think the language of the amendment is 
sufficiently broad to cover that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The term “artist” is not usually asso- 
ciated with statuary. It Is generally associated with paintings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sure the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts will not select a toe dancer. [Laughter.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. J think there is considerable merit in the 
gentleman's amendment, but I did think the word “sculptor” 
should be substituted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will be glad to accept the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman will recall that neither 
Michelangelo nor Dante was appreciated by his fellow citi- 
zens of Florence. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But the objection was not to their art. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment to the 
amendment: Strike out the word “artist” and substitute the 
word “ sculptor,” 

The amendment to the amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LUCE, 
ment. When from time to time the gentleman from New York 
submits this proposal, it becomes necessary, even at the cost 
of annual repetition, to lay before him and the House the con- 
siderations involved. 

In addition to what was brought out by the questions that 
have just been asked, it should be made a matter of record that 
your committee believes this country ought to welcome the 
assistance of talent and genius from anybody dwelling within 
its borders, irrespective of whether or hot we ever could to 
advantage go abroad for artistic help. 

The country from which the gentleman’s forbears came has 
contributed wonderfully to the life of the United States, par- 
ticularly in the matter of art. For 2,000 years that land has 
been the chief source of artistic inspiration for the rest of the 
world, We are grateful for it. We are also grateful for such 
contributions as that country has made in the matter of our 
citizenship. We are grateful that the gentleman is with us. 


We rejoiced when he was nominated by a large number of his 
fellow citizens for the highest office in our largest city. We 
shall all be delighted if the land of his forbears is ever hon- 


ored further by elevating him to higher official positions. [Ap- 
plause.] 

He would have the door shut for at least five years against 
the exercise of artistic talent to the public good by any young 
man who came from Italy or any other foreign land, fresh with 
inspiration and ambitious to use his talent for the elevation of 
our common life. 

Through the five years necessary to acquire citizenship such 
a young man would be debarred from making anything artistic 
for the United States if this idea of the gentleman from New 
York should prevail. It is unfair to such a youth and unfair 
to the country itself. No matter what the source, we ought to 
have the right to secure the best we can for the adornment of 
our public buildings, our streets, our parks, and all other places 
where art is to contribute to the edification and inspiration 
of mankind, [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER. The question is 
amended, 

The question was taken and the amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time 
was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


on the amendment as 


MARKING THB SITE OF THE BATTLE BETWEEN THE NEZ PERCES 


INDIANS AND THE COMMAND OF GENERAL MILES 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6131) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to erect a marker 
or tablet on the site of the battle between Nez Perces Indians 
under Chief Joseph and the command of Nelson A. Miles. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Reserving the right to object, 
may I ask the gentleman from Montana whether he thinks it 
might not be advisuble to amend the section and make the 
appropriation of money unavailable until the agreement referred 
to in the bill has been carried into effect? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Spenker, the gentleman from Montana, the 
author of the bill, is far more familiar with the circumstances 
than I, and 1 yield to him to answer the question. 


Mr. Speaker, I rise in opposition to the amend-- 
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Mr. LEAVITT. I will say that I can see no objection, and it 
might perfect the bill, but make it continue farther into the 
future. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
it is necessary? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I do not think it is necessary. 
an authorization and not an appropriation. 

Mr. COLLINS. Reserving the right to object, the running 
down of these Indians over a distance of 1.300 miles and the 
siaughter of them and their wives aud children, as set out in the 
report of the committee, is a matter about which we should be 
ashamed. I think we should want to forget it. 

Mr. LEAVITT. There are many things with relation to the 
Indians that we might have cause to be ashamed of. But here 
was a great battle, and we do not erect this marker particu- 
larly for the soldiers of the United States, but also to the honor 
of the heroic resistance and the retreat that was made by 
Chief Joseph and his men. It has that in mind perhaps even 
more than the other. It is particularly fitting that that be 
done, because this comes as perhaps the last of the major 
struggles between the white race and the Indian race, and comes 
under circumstances that are particularly appealing. It was 
at this place that Chief Joseph at the end of this engagement 
raised his hand and made the pledge that from where the sun 
then stood he would fight the white man no more forever; and 
the Nez Perces Indians and other Indians are very much in- 
terested in having the heroism of the red race commemorated 
in this way. 

Mr. COLLINS. If it is to be merely a memorial or a monu- 
ment to the courage of the Indians, then I shall not object. 
The report of the committee says that Chief Joseph and his 
tribe “was brought to bay like a hunted lion, terrible in his 
death struggle.” 

Mr. LEAVITT. I may state to the gentleman that it is fully 
intended that that will be made an important part of this 
memorial. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Who owns the real estate where it is 
proposed to erect this monument? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It belongs to the United States. In a bill 
which I introduced and which was passed in a former Congress 
it was permanently set aside to be preserved as a battle ground. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What interest, if any, does the State 
have in the matter? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Simply the very practical interest that 
rather than put the Government Immediately to some expense in 
connection with maintaining it, I have provided in this bill 
that an agreement may be entered into with the local com- 
munity to look after it without cost to the Government until 
some time in the future, perhaps, when it may be made a 
national monument. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. 
that can be done? 

Mr, LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, while the gentleman is on the 
subject of a monument to the courage of the Indians and to 
General Miles, I wonder if the gentleman knows that the Bureau 
of Indian Affairs of the Department of the Interior is going to 
ask in this coming deficiency appropriation bill for sufficient 
money not only to give recreation to the Indian children but to 
clothe them, stating that they have not enough money for the 
hospitals and not enough hospitals or clothing for the Indian 
children and no athletic equipment? 

Mr. LEAVITT. A very large increase is included in the bill 
which has already passed the House and is coming in the de- 
ficiency bill to be brought into the House. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. No 
from the lack of food. 

Mr. CONNERY. I am glad to call this to the attention of 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramrTon], because the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs, who is a fine character and cer- 
tainly has the interest of the Indian at heart, informed me that 
they are without clothing, and that they have not hospitals 
enough. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think the gentleman must haye misunder- 
stood; I think he must have gotten the statement inaccurately, 
because I feel sure that the head of the bureau would not say 
that they were without clothing. He may feel that there should 
be better clothing or more of it, but there is no condition in the 
Indian schools snch as the propaganda throughout the country 
would lead one to think. 


Does the gentleman think that 
This is only 


Does the gentleman feel certain that 


Indian children have been suffering 
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Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman I refer to informed me that 
they did not have sufficient clothing, and I asked if they had 
athletic equipment, because I was interested in a man sent 
down to one of the Indian schools, and they had one basket ball 
for all of these children—one basket ball. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is very possible that the athletic equip- 
ment here aud there may be inadequate, as I think will be 
found to be the case in a great many white schools in this coun- 
try, but to say that all of them are lacking would, of course, 
be a gross exaggeration. There is a constant effort to provide 
more and more equipment for them. Some of them not only 
have the equipment but some of the best athletic teams in the 
country come from these Indian schools, and are in contest with 
other schools, and they sometimes prove their superiority in 
those contests. That they could not do if they did not have the 
equipment, 

Mr. CONNERY, I call the attention of the gentleman to these 
facts; I am interested in it from a humanitarian standpoint. 
They had boys 12 years old put into jail, in the jug, as we 
used to say in the Army, and they had to sleep on the floor and 
were fed bread, and then they allowed drunken men to come 
into the same cell with those boys. I would like to have the 
gentleman from Michigan look these things up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is possible in any organization as wide- 
spread and scattered in its activities as the Indian Service to 
occasionally have an employee who is lacking in the highest 
judgment, but nothing of the kind the gentleman speaks of is 
at all characteristic of the service. 

Mr. CONNERY. I do not say that it is characteristic of the 
service, 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not know of the specific instance and 
whether the facts as reported to the gentleman are entirely 
accurately stated or not, but even if they are it is not at all 
characteristic of the service. 

Mr, CONNERY. I do not say that it is characteristic of 
the service, but I do say that if the gentleman’s child or my 
child is in school in the city getting an education we want that 
child to have sufficient clothing and recreational facilities; 
and we do not want them put in rooms at the age of 12 years 
with drunken men, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I shall be greatly surprised if in the State 
of Massachusetts- there does not occasionally happen to be a 
teacher or the head of an institution who treats the pupils, the 
inmates, in a way that we would not approve, but that is not an 
indictment of the public-school system of Massachusetts. 

Mr. CONNERY, And I say to the gentleman that if a child 
of the age of 12 in the State of Massachusetts were ever put 
in jail in a cell with a drunken man, the whole State of 
Massachusetts would be up in atms the next morning. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have not yet known of the instance the 
gentleman speaks of being established. 

Mr. CONNERY. And I do know, and I will bring the evi- 
dence to the attention of the gentleman if he wishes in the 
form of an affidayit or a letter, whatever he wants. I have no 
intention of objecting to the bill, but I take this opportunity 
of calling these facts to the attention of the House. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. I rise to ask a question somewhat in line 
with the question asked by the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
only without any intention of casting any aspersions upon the 
bureau or its conduct. Do I understand that you are taking 
these tribal funds from the Indians for this purpose? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken. This comes 
out of the General Treasury, just as we would erect a monu- 
ment at any other battle field. It does not come out of the 
tribal funds of any Indians. 

Mr. HUDSON. But it comes out of the general tribal funds 
of the Indians, does it not? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No. It has nothing to do with the tribal 
funds, or any fund belonging to the Indians. 

Mr. HUDSON. In your report you say only the employment 
of $1,500 is asked from the tribal funds. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I think the gentleman refers to another bill. 
What bill is he reading from? This is the bill H. R. 6131, relat- 
ing to the Nez Perces Indians. 

Mr. HUDSON, I thought those bills were similar in their 
contents. 

Mr. HOWARD. Mr. Speaker, I rise not for the purpose of 
opposing this measure—because I am in favor of it—but I want 
to emphasize the statement made by the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. Connery] in quoting the present Commissioner of 
Indian Affairs. The commissioner is a magnificent gentleman, 
with a good heart and a good head. He is of Quaker lineage. 
He is gentle and kind. I know that he has made just such 
statements as have been attributed to him by the gentleman 
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from Massachusetts. I personally know several instances where 
these Indian children are not treated as we would like to have 
them treated. I am glad to know that it is the policy and 
purpose of our new Commissioner of Indian Affairs to devote 
his energy largely to see that they shall receive better treat- 
ment. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HOWARD. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVWITT. I want to say at that point that there has 
been no Member of this House who has made such effectual and 
constructive efforts to improve these conditions, in so far as they 
exist, as the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron], the 
chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill under the Committee on Appropriations. 
Under his leadership and direction the educational facilities and 
the facilities for the care and protection and welfare of the 
Indians have been increased by appropriations aggregating sev- 
eral million dollars. The bill carrying appropriations for the 
Indian Bureau passed here recently carried almost $3,000,000 
for added educational and hospital facilities and other facilities, 
That fact should be borne in mind by the Members of this House, 

Mr. HOWARD. I share sincerely in sympathy with what the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron] has been trying to do. 
I simply rose to commend the statement of the gentleman from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Connery], not to contradict the statement 
of the gentleman from Montana or reflect on the gentleman from 
Michigan. I know that the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
spoken the same words that have been spoken to me by the 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That statement that was made by the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts standing by itself might have the 
effect of giving the people of the country an untrue impression 
as to the general attitude of the United States Government 
toward its Indian wards, and in so far as it has given that 
inaccurate impression it is unfair to our own Government. 

I want to emphasize this: That whatever errors of Judgment 
or errors of administration may have occasionally occurred, 
whatever may be lacking, when this Government expends 
$20,000,000 out of the Treasury for the welfare of only 200,000 
people—men, women, and children—I think we are making very 
substantial provision for their welfare, and that is the impres- 
sion that I fear the public does not or will not get when they 
hear a statement such as the gentleman from Massachusetts has 
made in regard to our Indian wards. I want this House to 
understand that this country has done more for the benefit of 
its Indian wards than any other nation has eyer done for an 
aboriginal race. [Applause.] 

Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. ORAM- 
ron] seems to be off on the wrong angle on this proposition. 
I am not saying that the gentleman from Michigan has been 
derelict in his treatment of the American Indian, or that the 
United States Congress has been derelict toward the American 
Indian, or has failed to improve or alleviate the conditions 
which exist among the Indians in the United States to-day, It 
just seems to me these facts should be brought before Congress, 
especially when the Commissioner of Indian Affairs tells me 
personally in his office that he is trying to get additional facili- 
ties for hospitals and education and clothing and other things 
for these Indian children and this Congress will not appropriate 
the necessary money. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the facts are that for several 
years, before the present Indian Commissioner came into office, 
Congress has appropriated each year more money for the edu- 
eation and health of the Indians than the Budget estimated. 
Further, if there is any such case of abuse of any 12-year-old 
Indian child, the Commissioner of Indian Affairs can correct 
that abuse before night, because he is the one who has adminis- 
trative control over the employees of the Indian Service. That 
is not the responsibility of Congress. That is the responsibility 
of the administrative officials. 

Mr. CONNERY. But there is responsibility on the part of 
Congress to take care of appropriations under those conditions. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And each year it is more adequately being 
provided for by Congress. 

Mr, CONNERY. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan 
that my sole idea in this matter is to bring to the attention 
of Congress the fact that the American Indian child is in need 
of money, is in need of sufficient clothing, and is in need of 
hospital facilities, and if Congress will take care of this matter, 
I will feel amply repaid for my remarks to-day. 

Mr. LWAVITT. I will say that this House has already passed 
an appropriation bill increasing the funds for the Indian ad- 
ministration by over $3,000,000 and that it is the Senate which 
is now considering that bill. The amounts in the bill are those 
which were asked for, or very nearly so, by the commissioner, 
and that there is coming along in the same connection deficiency 
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bills which this House fs not going to turn down when they are 
reached, 

Mr. CONNERY. May I ask the gentleman to tell me whether 
the last request for funds made by the Commissioner of Indian 
Affairs has been acceded to by this House? 

Mr. CRAMTON. If the gentleman will permit, 1 will just 
give the gentleman this information as to what Congress is 
doing: In the 1930 Interior Department appropriation bill there 
was a program for the construction of new Indian hospitals. 
Our committee in handling that matter have taken the position 
that when we do erect a new hospital it should be adequate for 
the needs at that point instead of being lacking in certain 
facilities when erected. Hence, when the estimates were under 
consideration before our committee, we asked the Commissioner 
of Indian Affairs and the head of the health work as to whether 
the items estimated by the Budget were large enough to ade- 
quately take care of the situation. They gave us some larger 
figures above the Budget estimate, upon our invitation, and the 
bill, as reported to this House and as it became law, not only 
provided for more money than the Budget proposed for new 
hospitals but provided two new hospitals not estimated for by 
the Budget, those hospitals to cost $70,000 apiece. Now, this 
year, when the estimates came in again and there was a pro- 
posal for various new hospitals, we again asked the same ques- 
tion, and it developed that the revised estimates submitted by 
the bureau last year, at our invitation, had in practice proven 
inadequate. The bureau, under this new administration, sub- 
mitted items to the Budget which were approved by the Budget, 
but when they gave us revised figures two or three months later 
in committee they were doubling these estimates in some cases; 
that is to say, they had asked the Budget for $63,000, as I 
recall—although I might be $1,000 or 52.000 out of the way— 
and their revised estimate was $126,000 for the same institution. 

Now, after our experience our committee could do nothing 
but throw up its hands on that kind of estimates by the Indian 
Bureau. There has been a hearing before the deficiency com- 
mittee on the amounts which were revised upward last year 
to conform to the figures given by the bureau. I say this not 
in criticism of the Indian Bureau, but they evidently need 
somebody in their construction seryice to furnish sounder esti- 
mates. I do not say this in criticism of them, but I emphasize 
that they can not put the responsibility for failure in these 


matters upon any lack of interest in Congress when we give 
them the money they ask and then they come back later and 
say that it is not enough, that they still lack money. 


Mr. CONNERY. Did not President Hoover send a com- 
munication at their request asking that they be given a certain 
fixed amount which they needed in this deficiency appropria- 
tion bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is an estimate for a deficiency pend- 
ing before the Committee on Appropriations, and it will receive 
consideration in the first deficiency bill of the year. 

Mr. CONNERY. Is that the one requested by President 
Hoover? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Now, as to the responsibility of Congress 
again. When our committee held hearings on the Interior bill 
we understood such a deficiency was coming in, and we en- 
deavored to get the estimate in time so that we could consider 
it with the Indian Bureau’s other estimates. It did not arrive, 
and hence could not be considered. 

Mr. CONNERY. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan this question: How does the gentleman feel about 
athletic activities among Indian boys, like our Boy Scout 
movement? 

Mr, CRAMTON. If the gentleman were familiar with recent 
legislation he would know that we have been building gymna- 
slums for those Indian children that are as good as children 
have in any school, but it is not possible in one appropriation 
bill to put a gymnasium in every Indian school in the United 
States. We are taking them us they come along and gradually 
we are equipping them, but naturally there are some Indian 
schools, just as there are many white children’s schools in the 
United States that have no gymnasiums, 

Mr. CONNERY. I hope they can do better than one basket 
ball for a whole Indian school. 

Mr, CRAMTON. Why, that is so inadequate a picture of the 
present condition as to be absolutely ridiculous and brings us 
back to what I have before said. The fact that this one Indian 
school has only one basket ball as athletic equipment is an abso- 
lutely unfair picture of the general situation, 

Mr, CONNERY. It is a good picture of that school, though. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Why, certainly; and I could go to the State 
of Massachusetts and find one school in that State that would 
make an equally unfair showing as to athletic equipment. 
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Mr. CONNERY. The gentleman can not find one school in 
Massachusetts that has not athletic equipment for its pupils. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a rather broad statement. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Bo tt enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to erect a suitable monument and historical 
tablet on the northwest quarter section 12, township 30 north, range 
19 east, Montana meridian, owned by the United States, the site of the 
battle between Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command 
of Nelson A. Miles. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $2,500. 

Sec, 3. The Secretary of the Interior is hereby authorized to enter 
into an agreement with the State of Montana, or Blaine County, Mont., 
or citizens of Montana, or either or any of them, for the care and upkeep 
of the herein-described lands and the monument herein authorized. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 4, strike out the words monument and and insert the 
words “ marker or.“ 

Page 2, line 8, strike out the word“ monument and insert the words 
“tablet or marker.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

Amend the title so as to read: “A bill authorizing the Secre 
tary of the Interior to erect a marker or tablet on the site of 
the battle between Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and 
the command of Nelson A. Miles.” 


PERMANENT BUILDING AT HEADQUARTERS OF THE AMERICAN 
NATIONAL RED CROSS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the joint 
resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to grant authority for the erection of a 
permanent building at the headquarters of the American Na- 
tional Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the joint resolution? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I simply reserve the right 
to object to call the attention of our distinguished and talented 
colleague from Massachusetts to the fact that the building 
erected by the American Red Cross to the memory of the women 
of the World War is perhaps one of the choicest works of art 
in the city of Washington to-day, and I am pleased to note 
from the corner stone that it is the work of American architects, 
I am pleased the gentleman did not think it necessary to go to 
Siam to get architects for this nremorial. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I wish to say I have no objection to the form of the reso- 
lution as it came over to the House from the Senate, but I 
seriously question the propriety at this late day in the Goy- 
ernment of having the United States contribute, as proposed 
by the Committee on the Library, one-half the cost of this 
structure. 

I would like to ask the chairman of the committee whether 
this suggestion is an emanation of his fertile brain or whether 
it has support from some department or the like? 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, it was the misfortune of the latest 
Congress that it did not have the benefit of the presence of the 
gentleman from Wisconsin 

Mr. STAFFORD. I thank the gentleman for that com- 
pliment. 

Mr. LUCE. With whom the older Members have served and 
by whose service the House profited in previous years. Had he 
been here I am sure he would have understood the situation. 

Last year the House passed this resolution in the form in 
which it will be if the amendment is adopted. It went over to 
the Senate and there failed to receive action. In the present 
Congress the measure was introduced in the Senate without the 
provision to which the gentleman calls attention, and was 
passed. When it came to the House your Committee on the 
Library renewed adherence to the position it took last year, 
which the House then ratified. 

I will further explain that upon the land in question, which 
land, by the way, is the property of the United States, has 
recently been erected the building so justly praised a few min- 
utes ago by the gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 
For this it was provided that one-half the money it was ex- 
pected would be spent should be contributed by the Government 
and one-half be raised by the Red Cross through subscription. 
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It is now proposed to replace a building on the same lot, the 
office building of the Red Cross, a temporary structure that must 
be discarded, with a building corresponding in artistic merit 
to, and harmoniously balancing, the one to which I have just 
referred, 

It seemed to the Committee on the Library an equitable and 
wise thing that the House and Senate should continue the policy 
established in providing for the building that was put up as a 
memorial to the women in the Civil War. We so thought for 
these reasons: The president of this organization is the Presi- 
dent of the United States. It is the quasi official instrument 
for extending the charity of the people of the United States to 
regions and groups afflicted by what we call the acts of God, 
the great calamities that ravage from time to time this or that 
locality. We are not asked to make any annual appropriation 
for the support of this institution. 

It is, in large measure, supported by the multitudinous gifts 
of the people. It seemed to us unfair that we should wholly 
rely upon these annual memberships as they, are called—tI 
should not say wholly, but rather say rely so much upon these 
annual memberships at $1 apiece, supplemented by the bounty 
of that part the well to do are disposed to beneyolence. Be- 
eause this should be the instrument of the whole people, and 
because the present method of contribution pays no attention 
to the capacity for sacrifice as measured by varying wealth and 
income, we believed it was the fitting and fair thing that a 
building which is to be the property of the United States, 
erected on land of the United States, administered with the 
President of the United States as its head, and used for dis- 
pensing the charity of the people of the United States, should 
at least, to the extent of one-half of the permanent plant, be 
financed out of the Treasury of the United States. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, the glowing tribute to the 
Red Cross made by the distinguished seer of Massachusetts, as 
only can be made by the distinguished Representative from 
that State, almost melts my opposition into nothingness, but 
what impels me more to withdraw any opposition I may have 
to this resolution is that the Congress on a prior occasion 
established the precedent of contributing one-half to the other 
building completed a short time ago. 

The argument made by the gentleman that the building is 
erected on property owned by the United States is rather of 


doubtful value in view of the fact that Continental Hall, of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution, and Memorial Hall, 


likewise, are erected on property of the United States. I grant 
that that distinguished organization ought to receive the use of 
the land and also the exemption from taxation. 

I have considered this bill rather carefully, and I feared the 
danger of the precedent. Now, I ask the chairman of the com- 
mittee whether this policy could possibly be extended to such 
organizations as the Daughters of the American Revolution or 
any kindred organization, whose purpose is highly patriotic, to 
come and ask Congress, because of its beneficent and charitable 
and patriotic work, to contribute one-half to the buildings that 
might be erected on land owned by the Government of the 
United States, 

Mr. LUCE. No such problem has been presented to the com- 
mittee so far. In my judgment the gentleman is correct in 
thinking that the policy would not be extended to a different 
subject. The peculiarity of this bill is that this organization is 
the only instrumentality of the country as a whole for dispens- 
ing its charity, and that was what persuaded us 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then, as I understand the gentleman, this 
Policy is in no wise to be used as a precedent for the Government 
making a contribution to similar organizations? 

Mr. LUCE. I have no idea that the committee would support 
or give countenance to such contribution. 

Mr LAGUARDIA Is not this true? The Red Cross is a per- 
manent organization, always at the disposal of the Government 
at a moment’s call in times of calamity, like the flood in the 
Mississippi or the Porto Rico hurricane, so that the relation 
between the Red Cross and the Government is closer than it 
would be between the Government and any other private chari- 
table organization? 

Mr. LUCE. The gentleman is absolutely right. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, with the assurance of the 
gentleman that this can not be used as a precedent, I withdraw 
my opposition. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, etc., That authority be, and is hereby, given to the American 
National Red Cross to erect upon square 172 in the city of Washington, 
D. C., in replacement of the temporary building or buildings erected on 
such lot under Public Resolution No. 3, Sixty-fifth Congress (S. J. Res. 
61), 2 permanent building for the use of the American National Red 
Cross in connection with its work in cooperation with the Government 
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of the United States: Provided, That the plans for any building which 
may be erected under this authority shall have been approved by the 
Commission of Fine Arts, and that such building shall be erected under 
the supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public Parks 
of the National Capital: Provided further, That the cost of the removal 
of the temporary building or buildings and the erection of the perma- 
nent building be borne by the American National Red Cross without ex- 
pense to the United States: And provided further, That said permanent 
building shall remain the property of the United States Government but 
under the supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and Public 
Parks of the National Capital; and the American National Red Cross 
shall at all times be charged with the responsibility, the care, keeping, 
and maintenance of the said building without expense to the United 
States. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Strike out all after the word“ States,“ line 10, page 1, and substitute 
the following: 

“Sec. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $350,000 
as a part contribution to the erection of said building, which sum shall 
not be available until a like sum has been provided out of the funds 
of the American National Red Cross. 

“Sec. 3. That the money hereby authorized to be appropriated shall 
not be paid until the plan of the proposed building shall have been ap- 
proved by a commission consisting of the chairman of the central com- 
mittee of the American National Red Cross, the Secretary of War, the 
chairman of the Senate Committee on the Library, and the chairman of 
the House Committee on the Library. The plans of said building shall 
likewise be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts and erection thereof 
shall be under the supervision of the Director of Public Buildings and 
Public Parks of the National Capital. 

“Spc, 4. That the cost of the removal of the temporary building or 
buildings shall be borne by the American National Red Cross without 
expense to the United States. 

“Spc. 5. That said permanent building shall remain the property of 
the United States, but under the supervision of the Director of Public 
Bulldings and Public Parks of the National Capital, and the American 
National Red Cross shall at all times be charged with the responsibility, 
the care, keeping, and maintenance of said building without expense to 
the United States.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be read the third time, was read the 
third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BANK, PAY, ETC., OF MEDICAL OFFICERS ASSIGNED TO DUTY AT 
WHITE HOUSE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill H. R. 
6848, allowing the rank, pay, and allowances of a colonel, 
Medical Corps, United States Army, or of a captain, Medical 
Corps, United States Navy, to any medical officer below such 
rank assigned to duty as physician to the White House. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
some time ago we had a bill giving rank and designated the 
officer in the bill, and we were given the assurance that it was 
a temporary affair and that similar requests would not be 
made, 

Now we have a bill for the making of the position permanent. 
It naturally occurs to some of us that if a colonel should be 
in attendance on the President, and there would be no objec- 
tion to that, we could find a captain in the Navy without giving 
him a temporary rank. As suggested by my friend at the right, 
President Wilson appointed his attending physician to the rank 
of rear admiral. 

Now, there may be merit in this, but I think a bill of this 
kind ought to be called up when the naval committee has its 
day and when the merit can be debated. For that reason at 
this time I shall object. 

Mr. REECE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will. 

Mr. REECE. The bill to which the gentleman referred, 
passed during the last Congress, provided a temporary rank 
and pay and allowances for an officer assigned as physician to 
the President. 

The present bill likewise provides temporary rank for the 
officer who is assigned or who may be assigned as physician 
to the White House. It does not provide for higher rank or 
increase of pay. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Except a colonel or a captain for a man 
of lower grade. 

Mr. REECE. That enables the President to select the officer 
he personally prefers to have as his personal attending physician 
regardless of the grade in which he is serving at the time. 
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If the President, for reasons which appear sufficient to him, 
prefers to have a lieutenant or a lieutenant commander as his 
personal physician, I think there ought to be some provision 
made which will enable him to select that officer without impos- 
ing a hardship on a junior officer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is nothing to prevent the President 
from selecting an officer. My objection is to automatically mak- 
ing the selection a eolonel. I am sure the doctor can prescribe 
just as well, so far as his ability as a physician is concerned, 
whether he has a gold leaf or an eagle on his shoulder strap. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes, 

Mr. COLLINS, The gentleman understands that such bills 
as this are resented by men in the service. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

YELLOWSTONE NATIONAL PARK 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8568) to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An act to revise 
the north, northeast, and east boundaries of the Yellowstone 
National Park in the States of Montana and Wyoming, and for 
other purposes.” approved March 1, 1929, being Public Act 
No. 888 of the Seventieth Congress. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I do so to inquire the reason why the limitation about the 
building of roads and hostelries should not be adhered to in 
the law, particularly as to hostelries. I understand that the 
purpose originally was to make this a preserve of wild game 
life, and to retain its wild characteristics as much as possible, 
not to have it invaded by roads and particularly by hostelries, 

Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I am reporting the bill, and I 
will say to the gentleman that the situation which has arisen 
here has not to do with questions of policy so much as it has 
to do with the inadvertence on the part of one of the legislative 
clerks in changing a legislative situation so that the provision 
of this bill which was eliminated in the House was placed back 
in the bill as it was finally passed, and the action of the House 
was nullified. There was no meeting of minds between the 
House and the Senate on the matter at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not wish to gainsay what the gentle- 
man has narrated, because it is set forth in the report, and I 
read the report before I reserved the right to object. Why 
should not the original phraseology be retained? Why should 
this wild part of the Yellowstone National Park be not retained 
in its present condition and not invaded by hostelries and com- 
mercinlized? 

Mr. HOOPER. 


I think my colleague from Michigan 
CRAMTON] can answer the gentleman as to the matter of policy 
better than J. 


[Mr. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I am not particularly concerned as to 
what the last Congress did. I am a Member of this Congress. 

Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, as to this particular piece of 
land, it is not probable that there will be erected there any 
roads or hostelries. It is possible, of course, that in the admin- 
istration of the park, in order to provide for the comfort of 
visitors, it may be desirable at some time to have something of a 
road or perhaps even a camp where they can get some refresh- 
ments; but at the present time nothing of that kind is contem- 
plated. Provisions of this kind have been incorporated in these 
park bills, but not in this case; not so much because of anybody 
worrying about the blotting of the landscape but because people 
owning hotels, and so forth, outside of the park area wanted to 
preserve their monopoly of the business, and, therefore, would 
like to prevent sometimes the development of public facilities 
within the park. It is for that reason particularly that I think 
this language is a very undesirable provision to have in a 
national park act. When an area is taken over to be adminis- 
tered ns a national park, it ought to be possible for the Federal 
Government to administer that area as it desires without being 
handicapped by any provision of this kind that might be in- 
serted for the benefit of others. We can trust the Federal Gov- 
ernment, I am sure, to preserve those areas, and if we can not, 
we are in a bad way as to our national parks, because very 
generally that responsibility and authority are with the National 
Park Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I agree with the gentleman 
that in the matter of the administration of the national parks, 
we naturally must have confidence in the National Park Service. 
They know the situation and know what is best for the Gov- 
ernment and the users of the park. I think the gentleman's 
explanation is sound, and I withdraw the reservation of objec- 
tion. 
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Mr. CONNERY. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
Under whose authority do these hotels come that are run in 
connection with the national parks? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No hotel or transportation facility can be 
operated in a national park except under licenses granted by 
the National Park Service. 

Mr. CONNERY. I ask the gentleman this question because 
last summer I believe it was the mayor of Lynn, Mass., my 
home city, came back after a tour of the country, having gone 
through the Yellowstone and other national parks. He issued a 
statement to the papers in our district and in Boston 

Mr. CRAMTON, I-.saw something of it. 

Mr. CONNERY. Saying that conditions in the national parks 
were a disgrace. He intimated graft. He said the guides were 
practically grafters. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, the gentleman has gone far 
enough for me to be able to say that such an extreme, sensa- 
tional statement is sufficient to properly classify the mayor of 
Lynn in the minds of any Members of the House who have had 
anything to do with national parks. Nothing of that kind 
exists. There were some features, I think, in his attack for 
which there would be more justification in the Yellowstone 
than in any other, but nothing affecting the integrity of the 
service carried on there by the Government through its em- 
ployees and guides, and so forth. 

Mr. CONNERY. The Government has charge of the roads? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Les. 

Mr. CONNERY. He said the roads in the national parks were 
the worst roads that he had encountered in his whole trip. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, I do not like to characterize that 
statement just as I bave it in my mind. 

Mr. CONNERY. That is what he said, and, incidentally, in 
reference to the mayor of Lynn, I might say that he is a very 
outspoken man. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If I were to tell this House all about the 
mayor of Lynn and his visit to the Yellowstone, we would have 
a very interesting afternoon. 

Mr. CONNERY. I wish the gentleman would tell the House 
about him. Ex-mayor Bauer is a very outspoken, courageous, 
and a frank gentleman, and I want to say to the gentleman that 
I believe what the mayor of Lynn said about the national 
parks. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does this bill change the boundary line 
of parks in any particular? 

Mr. CRAMTON. It does not. All it does, as my colleague 
[Mr. Hooper] has said, is this: When this bill was under con- 
sideration in the last Congress I asked to have this particular 
clause dropped out for the reasons already given to the House, 
and the House adopted such an amendment, but through a 
clerical error the amendment as it went to the Senate was 
misstated and the language put back in the bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It does not change the policy or the 
boundary? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. It leaves all that to the Government 
to determine, and whether or not it will have roads, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: - 


Be it enacted, etoc., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act to 
revise the north, northeast, and east boundaries of the Yellowstone 
National Park in the States of Montana and Wyoming, and for other 
purposes,” approved March 1, 1929, being Public Act No. 888 of the 
Seventieth Congress, be, and the same is hereby, amended by striking 
out the proviso at the end of that section so that when so amended 
the section will read as follows: That the boundary of the Yellowstone 
National Park is hereby changed so as to read as follows: 

“Beginning on the present north boundary line of Yellowstone Na- 
tional Park at its intersection with the hydrographic divide immediately 
north of Pebble Creek, approximately at park boundary monument 29 
east: thence following said divide around the head of the drainage of 
Pebble Creek to its intersection with the present east boundary line of 
Yellowstone National Park, at a point nesr park boundary monument 
54 north; thence southerly along said boundary line to its intersection 
with the hydrographic divide between Soda Butte and Cache Creeks, at 
a point near park boundary monument 51 north; thence easterly along 
said hydrographic divide to its intersection with the crest of the Absa- 
roka Range; hence southerly along said crest to its intersection with 
the main bydrographic divide between Little Lamar River and the North 
Fork of Shoshone River, passing over Republic and Hoodoo Peaks; 
thence westerly along said divide, passing over Notch Mountain to its 
intersection with the present east boundary line of Yellowstone National 
Park, at a point near park boundary monument 26 north; thence con- 
tinuing westerly along said divide, now between the headwaters of 
Lamar River and Jones Creek; headwaters of Sedge, Bear, Cub, and 
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Clear Creeks, and the headwaters of Jones and Crow Creeks, and between 
Crow Creek and Middle Creek, to its intersection with the present 
east boundary line of Yellowstone National Park, approximately at park 
boundary monument 18 north, passing over Pyramid and Cathedral 
Peaks, Mount Chittenden, and Avalanche Peak, thence southerly along 
said boundary line to its intersection with the hydrographic divide 
immediately south of Middle Creek, approximately at park boundary 
monument 15 north; thence westerly along said divide, now between a 
southern tributary of Middle Creek, headwaters of Beaverdam, Trappers, 
and Mountain Creeks, and the headwaters of Canfield and Eagle Creeks, 
to its intersection with the present east boundary line of Yellowstone 
National Park, at a point near park boundary monument 5 north, 
passing over Reservation and Atkins Peaks, Mount Schurz, Mount 
Humphreys; and Eagle Peak; and 

Beginning on the present west boundary line of Yellowstone National 
Park at its intersection with the left bank of Gallatin River between 
park monuments 45 and 46 north; thence northwesterly along said bank 
to a point opposite the hydrographic divide between Daly and Tepee 
Creeks; thence northeasterly across the Gallatin River and along said 
divide, around the headwaters of Daly, Black Butte, Specimen, and Fan 
Creeks, to the intersection of said divide with the present north bound- 
ary line of Yellowstone National Park, at a polut near park boundary 
monument 11 west. 

„All of those lands lying within the boundary lines above described 
and the present north, east, and west boundary lines are hereby in- 
eluded in and made a part of the Yellowstone National Park; and all of 
those lands of the present Yelowstone National Park excluded from the 
park are hereby included in and made a part of the contiguous national 
forests subject to all laws and regulations applicable to national forests, 
and upon acceptance thereof by appropriate action of the State, jurisdic- 
tion for all purposes whatsoever shall be, and is hereby, ceded over the 
land hereby excluded from the park to the State of Wyoming.” 


Mr. HOOPER. Mr. Speaker, I call attention to the fact that, 
on line 8, page 4, the word “ Yellowstone” is misspelled. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the correc- 
tion will be made. 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

MILITARY PARK AT FORT DONELSON, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2824) to amend section 5 of the net entitled “An act to establish 
a national military park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, 
Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, this is the third time this bill, under different forms, 
has been before the House. The last time it was up the gen- 
tleman from Texas [Mr. Brack] raised certain objections to 
the bill. It was a matter of doubt at that time whether the 
land would be purchased at that price, whether the price would 
be enhanced if the Government took this over. Can the gen- 
tleman from Tennessee [Mr. Byens] give us any information 
on that? 

Mr. BYRNS.. No steps have been taken toward the establish- 
ment of this park, for this reason: The lands for the park are 
not going to be more expensive, but the water batteries on the 
Cumberland River are under the control of the Engineer De- 
partment. There is a lock and dam right near where this land 
is located. Some of the land is under the jurisdiction of the 
War Department, and this bill is for the purpose of giving 
jurisdiction to the Quartermaster Department, which is in con- 
trol of military parks, over these water batteries so as to 
rai them in the park. That is the primary purpose of 
the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no other change? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes; there is a change in reference to the 
planting of trees and shrubs, as well as the maintenance of the 
batteries on the engineer's reservation. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. We have those provisions in several bills 
now. 

Mr. BYRNS. This bill would not have been necessary, in my 
opinion, but for the circumstances I have pointed out. It was 
prepared at the War Department and introduced, and after it 
was passed the department thought that this language was 
necessary to carry out the purposes of the bill. It-does not 
involve an extra dollar out of the appropriation. It does not 
eost any more money. The money is already appropriated. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. BYRNS. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I have no objection to the bill; but I think 
it will be entirely agreeable to the gentleman, inasmuch as this 
is a military park and not a national park, that that distinc- 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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tion should be made by putting in line 3 and line 20 the words 
“military park,“ because “national park” has a certain sig- 
nificance and a national military park has a different signif- 
cance, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. You can not do that on line 3, because 
that refers to an act already passed. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I refer to line 3 on page 2. 

Mr. BYRNS. I have no objection to that. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a national military park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, Tenn.,“ 
approved March 26. 1928, be, and the same is hereby, amended so that 
the said section will read as follows: 

“That upon receipt of the report of said commission the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by 
purchase, when purchasable at prices deemed by him reasonable, other- 
wise by condemnation, such tract or tracts of lands as are recommended 
by the commission as necessary and desirable for a national park; to 
establish and substantially mark the boundaries of the said park; to 
definitely mark all lines of battle and locations of troops within the 
boundaries of the park and erect substantial historical tablets at such 
points within the park and in the vicinity of the park and its approaches 
as are recommended by the commission, together with such other points 
as the Secretary of War may deem appropriate; to construct the neces- 
sary roads and walks, plant trees and shrubs, restore and care for the 
grounds, including the restoration and maintenance of those portions 
of old Fort Donelson, and of the Confederate water batteries that are 
located on the present engineer reservation: Provided, That the entire 
cost of acquiring said land, including cost of condemnation proceedings, 
if any, ascertainment of title, surveys, and compensation for the land, 
the cost of marking the battle field, the expenses of the commission, and 
the establishment of the park shall not exceed the sum of $50,000.” 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ments. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
amendments offered by the gentleman from Michigan. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, line 3, after “ national,” insert the word “ military.” 
Page 2, line 20, at the beginning of the line insert the words 
“national military.” 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendments. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MEMORIAL TO THE DECEASED INDIAN CHIEFS OF THE CHEYENNE 
RIVER SIOUX TRIBE OF INDIANS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7881) authorizing the Secretary of the Interior to erect a monu- 
ment as a memorial to the deceased Indian chiefs and ex-service 
men of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to say to the gentleman from South Dakota that 
as I visualize the surrounding country and landscaping at this 
point it seems to me this amount is very small to build anything 
really impressive. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is not the intention to build any- 
thing very impressive. The Indians themselves want it built 
out of native bowlders. They have agreed to haul the bowlders 
and cement free of charge and feel that the amount of $1,500 
will be sufficient to erect the sort of memorial they want. The 
Indian chiefs who*have died on this reservation have not as 
much as a gravestone over their graves, and there is no memo- 
rial to the Indian ex-service men. They want two tablets 
placed on the memorial, one commemorating the Indian chiefs 
and the other commemorating the Indian ex-service men who 
died in France, The amount is yery small. It should be much 
more than this, but the Indians feel that $1,500 is all they can 
afford to spend out of their own funds for this memorial. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. How many Indian members of 
the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe actually lost their lives in the 
World War? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. I can not tell the gentleman offhand 
the number who lost their lives, but quite a number. As a mat- 
ter of fact, many of the Indians on all the reservations in South 
Dakota enlisted. They did not wait for the draft. 


1930 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where did they serve? 
tered among other regiments? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They were scattered in a number of 
regiments, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, oto., That the Secretary of the Interior is hereby 
authorized and directed to erect a monument on the Cheyenne River 
Agency Reserve to commemorate the deceased Indian chiefs of the 
Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of Indians of South Dakota and the service 
men of that nation or tribe who died while engaged in the service of 
the United States in the recent World War. Such memorial shall be 
constructed of native bowlders and shall have placed thereon appro- 
priate memorial tablets commemorative of such deceased Indian chiefs 
and service men, together with such other matter as to the Secretary 
of the Interior may seem appropriate. 

Sec, 2. The cost of such memorial shall be paid out of the tribal 
fund, and a sum of not to exceed $1,500 is hereby authorized to be 
appropriated for the purpose. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended. 

MILITARY PARK AT THE BATTLE FIELD OF STONES RIVER, TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 


Were they scat- 


Is there objection? 


(II. R. 2825) to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a national military park at the battle fleld of Stones 
River, Tenn,” approved March 3, 1927. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Is there objection to the pres- 


The SPHAKDHR pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I suspect we will have a 
number of these bills now, because in a previous Congress we 
passed several bills authorizing the creation of these military 
parks. Can the gentleman from Tennessee inform the House 
why it is necessary to amend the bill by inserting the words: 


To construct the necessary roads and walks, plant trees and shrubs— 


And so forth? 

Mr. DAVIS. I wish to state to the gentleman from New York 
that the idea of the bill originated in the War Department. 
They drafted the bill and it was introduced at their request. 
The necessity for this amendment is set forth in the letter of the 
Secretary of War, which states in part: 


Therefore, in order that there may be no question as to the authority 
of the War Department to proceed to complete the establishment of the 
park in accordance with the approved plans of the commission, amend- 
ment of the act to include the words “to construct the necessary roads 
and walks, plant trees and shrubs, restore and cure for the grounds, 
including the Hazen Monument,” and “ the establishment of the park,” 
as shown in lines 10 to 12 and 16 to 17 of H. R. 2825, meets the 
approval of the War Department. 


It restricts the $100,000 to “the establishment of the park,” 
and that is where that comes in. Personally I wish to state to 
the gentleman I think that was fairly implied in the language 
as it existed, but they thought that in order that there might be 
no question, I presume, with the Comptroller General, it would 
be better to make this language somewhat fuller. 

Mr. BARBOUR, Can the gentleman state whether the 
$100,000 already appropriated will take care of these roads? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes; the $100,000 was authorized in the origi- 
nal bill and the $100,000 has already been appropriated. It is 
not a question of any nrore expense at all, but simply a ques- 
tion of a little fuller language. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I think that when Congress passes an 
act authorizing the creation, preparation, and maintenance of 
a park it certainly implies that out of the amount appropriated 
they shall provide for roads, walks, plant trees and shrubs, 
and this is simply encumbering the statute books, 

Mr. DAVIS. I agree with the gentleman; but the War De- 
partment would like to have the language made a little more 
specific, so that nobody can make any question about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We are the lawmakers and not the War 
Department. You do not expect a soldier to know anything 
about that. If they have had some trouble with the Comp- 
troller General, then there would be some reason for making 
the amendment; but in the absence of that it seems to me we 
are simply encumbering the statute books, adding more laws 
and making it more difficult to ascertain just what the law is. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVIS. Yes. 
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Mr. CRAMTON. I have in mind offering the same amend- 
ment to tbis as to the prior bill, making it clear that this 
is a military park and not a national park. 

Mr, DAVIS. I will say to the gentleman from Michigan that 
there Is no objection to that, although in view of the fact that 
in the title and in various other sections of the bill the words 
“national military park” are used, I think there could be no 
question, but I have no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a great deal in that, but I think 
there should be that designation. 

Mr. DAVIS. As I say, I have no objection to such an 
amendment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is it Stone River or Stones River? 

Mr. DAVIS. There has been a great deal of discussion as to 
which is correct, but the language used here is just as it was 
in the War Department's records—in other words, in the report 
made by General Rosecrans after the battle—on the maps, and 
everything of that kind. I left the name just as it was, but L 
will state this to the gentleman, that the river was named for 
a man named Stone. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then it is Stone River? 

Mr. DAVIS. So that technically I should say there should be 
an apostrophe there, but the War Department and others con- 
cerned seemed to think that it had become so well known by 
that name that it would be best to allow it to continue so. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. If the gentleman will permit, I 
will say to the gentleman from Tennessee that to-day is the 
first time I have ever heard it called Stones River, because in 
the newspapers in my boyhood it was called the Battle of Stone 
River. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman knows my regard for him, 
and I would suggest that if he would give the House his knowl- 
edge of the history of this battle field and his spelling of the 
word we would rather follow him than the War Department. 

Mr. DAVIS. I thank the gentleman very much, 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to direct the attention of the gen- 
tleman who introduced this bill to the phraseology which gives 
permission to construct the necessary roads and walks, 

Does the gentleman understand these are to be within the 
limits of the park, or to provide for the necessary roads leading 
to the park as well as those within the park? 

Mr. DAVIS. It undoubtedly has reference, solely, as a read- 
ing of the entire bill will show, to construction in the park; 
and in this connection I wish to state to the gentleman that 
there runs through practically the center of this battle field 
three national highways combined into one, and the road is hard 
surfaced all the way through. It is a Federal-aid road. It is 
already constructed and this could have reference only to roads 
and walks that go out from this road to different sections of 
the battle field. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There could be no objection to granting 
authority to construct roads within the park, but there might 
be grave objection to constructing roads leading to the park, 

Mr. DAVIS. As I have stated, the road to and through the 
battle field is already constructed and is hard surfaced. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a national military park at the battle field of Stones River, 
Teun.,“ approved March 3, 1927, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so that the said section will read as follows: 

“That, upon receipt of the report of said commission, the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by 
purchase, when purchasable at prices deemed by him reasonable, other- 
wise by condemnation, such tract or tracts of lands as are recommended 
by the commission as necessary and desirable for a national park; to 
establish and substantially mark the boundaries of the said park; to 
definitely mark all lines of battle and locations of troops within the 
boundaries of the park and erect substantial historical tablets at such 
points within the park and in the vicinity of the park and its ap- 
proaches as are recommended by the commission, together with such 
other points as the Secretary of War may deem appropriate; to con- 
struct the necessary roads and walks, plant trees and shrubs, restore 
and care for the grounds, including the Hazen Monument: Provided, 
That the entire cost of acquiring said land, including cost of condemna- 
tion proceedings, if any, ascertainment of title, surveys, and compensa- 
tion for the land, the cost of marking the battle field, the expenses of 
the commission, and the establishment of the park, shall not exceed the 
sum of $100,000." 


Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I offer an amendment. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Michigan 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. CRAMTON : Page 2, line 2, after th® word “ na- 
tional,“ insert the word “ military’; page 2, line 16, after the word 
“ the,” insert the words national military.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CUSTER BATTLE FIELD NATIONAL CEMETERY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
155) providing compensation to the Crow Indians for Custer 
Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, how much land is involved in this proposed legislation? 

Mr, LEAVITT. Five hundred and eighty-three acres, as I 
recall. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Is this amount figured at the price of 
the land as it is to-day or as it was then? 

Mr. LEAVITT. As it is to-day. The price of the land as it 
was then would be very much smaller, because it was simply 
wild, open land. 

The area involved is that which since 1876 has been used 
by the Government as the burial place of the soldiers who fell 
in the Custer battle, and since then by others who fell in simi- 
lar engagements and whose bodies have been taken there. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Has there ever been any question raised 
by the tribe up to this time about payment for the land? 

Mr. LEAVITT. No; this has been one of those matters that 
the tribe has felt for many years it should be compensated for, 
but no action previously has been taken. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman feel the tribe is 
justified in asking for this amount at this time after this num- 
ber of years? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, indeed, so. It is one of those instances 
where the case of the Indians is entirely at the mercy of the 
Congress and the white people. They have no way of doing 


anything except through the action of the Congress, but they 


have felt for many years that action should be taken. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, Has the War Department approved the 
amount involved? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. The land here involved was origi- 
nally an Indian reservation and after the Custer battle the 
Government of the United States set apart part of this land as 
a burial ground and as a sort of national reserve for burial 
purposes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is the land where the final episode of the 
battle between the Indians and Custer took place. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. And where Custer himself fell. 
The Government has never compensated the Indians for this 
land, and that is what this bill is now intended to do—to com- 
pensate the Indians for lands that the Government, by its own 
act, took away from them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. By presidential proclamation in 1886. 

Mr. EVANS of Montana. And it involves something less than 
$4.000 for the ground that the Government took from them. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am very sure there will be no objection to 
the bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not know whether there 
will be or not, but still it seems rather strange that after 54 
years since the Government appropriated the land we have now 
presented a claim for payment for the land. Is any claim 
agent involyed in the proposition? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no, indeed. The matter is simply one 
in which the Goyernment itself has taken the initiative. It has 
been discovered, as frequently happens, that some transaction 
between the Government and certain Indians has left the Indians 
without full justice, and it is very much to the credit of the 
Government that the Government has discovered that while in 
1886 this land was, by presidential proclamation, set aside for 
the purpose of the burial of these soldiers and to preserve the 
battle field, no payment was made to the Indians who at that 
time had this land as a part of their reservation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So it is just in this late day that some 
person in the Bureau of Indian Affairs has awakened to the fact 
that we owe, and rightfully owe, as I take it from the gentle- 
man's statement, these Indians for lands that have been appro- 
priated by the Government. 


Will the gentleman yield to me? 
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Mr. LEAVITT. I am afraid that is true. So far as I am 
personally concerned, having introduced the bill, this is the 
first I have known of the situation, and I presume the same 
situation has existed with other Members of Congress who 
have represented that district. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I suppose we may assume that if the live 
wires down in the Bureau of Indian Affairs keep on digging 
they will find many more instances where the Government has 
appropriated land for its purpose and has not compensated the 
Indians therefor. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is possibly so; and if other cases are 
found compensation should be made. 

Mr. STAFFORD. So long as the amount is not going to 
some claim agent who has dug up some old, hoary claim against 
the Government, I have no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That a sum not to exceed $3,045 is hereby author- 
ized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the purpose of compensating the Crow Indians and 
their successors in interest for the appropriation of certain triba! and 
alloted lands from the reservation established by treaty dated May 7, 
1868 (15 Stats. 649), for cemetery purposes as a site for the Custer 
Battle Field National Cemetery by Executive order dated December 7, 
1886. 

Sec. 2, That out of the money herein authorized to be appropriated 
there shall be deposited in the Treasury of the United States to the 
credit of the Crow Indians the sum of $2,965, and that the Secretary 
of the Interior is hereby authorized to withdraw from such sum any 
amounts found to be due to individual allottes, said amounts to be sub- 
ject to disposition in accordance with existing law and regulations of 
the Interior Department: Provided, That the deposit of said sum to 
the credit of the said Indians shall constitute full satisfaction to the 
said Indians for the taking of their lands comprised within the Custer 
Battle Field National Cemetery, and shall forever bar any legal or 
equitable claim that the Indians may have to said lands or to the pay- 
ment of compensation therefor. That the Secretary of the Interior is 
further authorized to make payments, out of the money herein author- 
ized to be appropriated, the sum of $80 to the successbrs in interest 
under allotment No. 423 of White Goose, which allotted lands were 
subsequently patented to S. G. Reynolds on August 26, 1912: Provided, 
That the acceptance of such sum by the successors in interest under the 
said allotment and patent shall constitute full satisfaction for the taking 
of that portion of the allotted and patented lands comprised within the 
Custer Battle Field National Cemetery and shall forever bar any legal 
or equitable claim that such successors in interest shall have to said 
lands or to the payment of compensation therefor. 

Sue, 3. That there is hereby granted to the United States and its 
assigns, for use for cemetery and other governmental purposes, all right, 
title, and interest of the Crow Indians or their successors in interest 
to the tribal and allotted lands comprised within the said Custer Battle 
Field Natlonal Cemetery as set apart by Executive order of December 7, 
1886. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
RECORDING THE INDIAN SIGN LANGUAGE 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4604) to provide for the recording of the Indian sign language 
through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, retired, 
and for other purposes. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
suggest an amendment on page 1, line 9. It now reads: 


Making a permanent record of the sign language of the American 
Indian by whatever means may to him seem advisable, but especially 
to meet the expense of recording by motion and sound pictures— 


And so forth, 

Would it not be better to say “and to meet the expense”? 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have no objection to it. In drafting it that 
way I desired to emphasize the preservation of the sign lan- 
guage by and through the instrumentality of General Scott. 
For that reason I used the word “ especially.” 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. You could not have it recorded by anyone 
else. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have no objection if the gentleman insists 
upon the amendment. If the House will pardon me, I would 
like to read a letter which I received from four members of the 
department of economits, sociology, and government of Yale 
University under the date of January 16, 1930. It is as follows: 


1930 


Yate UNIVERSITY, 
DEPARTMENT OF Economics, SOCIOLOGY, AND GOVERNMENT, 
New Haven, Conn., January 16, 1930, 
Chairman LRAVITT, 
House Indian Affairs Committee, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

Dean Sin: I notice an announcement in the New York Times of Janu- 
ary 16 that you plan a record of the Indian sign language, to be made 
under the supervision of General Scott. The members of my department 
are uniting with me in the following brief comments upon this enter- 
prise. 

General Scott is, so far as my knowledge goes, the only man living 
who is competent to rescue from entire oblivion this unique and im- 
portant social development. Not only does he know the sign language 
exhaustively, but he is a finished scholar, who understands the place of 
this means of communication in the evolution of human communication 
in general. It would be a great loss to science if what he knows should 
not be somehow gotten into shape, so that future generations of selen- 
tints would be able to profit by it. Taking all the general's erudition 
into account, it seems to me fair to say that the saving of what he can 
contribute represents the only chance there is of preserving an im- 
portant body of knowledge. It is not alone the actual gestures that 
should be preserved by pictorial representation, but also the historical 
researches und general scholarship which General Scott has accumulated 
during 50 years of study under the most fayorable circumstances. I 
hope that you will feel, as we do, that the Government has here a 
remarkable chance to preserve for science something that is quite unique 
and irreplaceable. For while there may be a few who know the gesture 
language itself, I do not know of anybody who has the intelligence and 
scholarship of General Scott, so as to be able to make a rounded 
presentation, good for all time, of this important development. No- 
where else In the world, so far as I know, in modern times, at any rate, 
has there been such a laboratory of study as that presented by the 
Plains Indians. For years I have been afraid that something would 
happen to prevent the exhaustive presentation to the world of this part 
of General Scott's very notable life work. 

Very truly yours, 
A. G. Ku x. 
Mavnicer R. Davin, 
James S. Lurrvan, 
Groror P. MURDOCK. 


That sets forth quite fully the reasons for this bill. Doctor 
Stefanssan, the celebrated explorer, called my attention to this 
need at one time when we were in conversation with General 
Scott, and it was out of that conversation that this bill came. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA., I do not think there is any opposition 
to the bill. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I am sure there is not. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do not quite like one place in the lan- 
guage in the bill because It does not mean anything. 

Mr. LEAVITT. I have no objection to the gentleman’s 
amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, oto., That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury of the United States not otherwise 
appropriated, the sum of $5,000, or as much thereof as may be neces- 
sary, to be expended in the discretion of the Secretary of the Interior in 
making a permanent record of the sign language of the American Indians 
by whatever means may to him seem advisable, but especially to meet 
the expense of recording by motion and sound pictures through the 
instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. Scott, retired, and such Indians 
as may be required to assist him, the theory, history, and practice of 
the sald sign language, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to amend on page 1, 
line 9, by striking out the words “but especially” and insert 
the word “and.” 

The Clerk will report the amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 1, line 9, after the word “ advisable,” strike out the words 
“but especially“ and Insert the word and.“ 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


POST-OFFICE SITH IN BINGHAMTON, N. x. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 2902) to authorize the sale of the Government property 
acquired for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. X. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and empowered to dispose of the Government prop- 
erty acquired for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. Y., fronting on 
the north side of Henry Street and extending northwardly between 
Washington and State Streets, in the following manner: To transfer 
by the usual quitclaim deed to the city of Binghamton the southerly 
triangular portion of suid site, measuring approximately 59.84 feet 
on Washington Street and 159.75 feet on Henry Street, for the purpose 
of straightening out sald Henry Street; and, in the discretion of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, to sell the remainder of the site at such 
time and upon such terms as he may deem to the best interests of 
the United States and to convey such remainder of the property to 
the purchaser thereof by the usual quitclaim deed, the proceeds of said 
sale to be covered into the Treasury as miscellaneous receipts. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL LAND FOR BURBAU OF STANDARDS 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7997) authorizing the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? > 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserying the right to object, 
I have given some consideration to this bill, and it seems to me 
that we are paying a considerable price per acre for this sub- 
urban property. There are some 17 acres, I believe, and the 
total cost is to be about $400,000, and that makes the property 
valued at more than $1,000 a linear foot. I am particularly 
concerned, however, about the reservation of certain rights in 
the grantor, which is provided for in the bill. The language I 
refer to is found in section 2 of the bin— 

To be acquired subject to limited rights, but not for business pur- 
poses, reserved to the grantor, 


Will the chairman of the Committee on Public Buildings and 
Grounds inform the House of the number of instances where 
there are Improved residences on this property, for I suppose 
it is the purpose of the amendment to take care of such a 
situation? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Mr. Speaker, I think there are three build- 
ings on this property now. So far as that particular clause is 
concerned, I think it is doubtful that they will ever be able to 
find an instance where that will be used. What they had in 
mind was that this land was not needed for immediate use but 
was needed for expansion. That section of the city is rapidly 
developing, and if we do not get possession of that land right 
now it will shortly be covered with valuable apartment houses 
and structures of that sort, which would make the price abso- 
lutely prohibitive to take it over. 

The idea of the Secretary of Commerce is that there might 
be one or two people in that property who would want to live 
upon it during the rest of their lives, and that they would not 
care What happened to it afterwards, and might make quite a 
concession in the price of the property if they had the right to 
live on it until they died. 

Mr. STAFFORD. This is not another real-estate denler's 
proposition, is it? 

Mr. ELLIOTT. Oh, no, 

Mr. STAFFORD, Twenty thousand dollars an acre seems a 
large price for suburban property. 

Mr, ELLIOTT. The only objection made to this bill was by 
a gentleman who owns about 15 of the 17 acres, who came and 
made objection to the bill, He said that the money we had 
authorized is not sufficient to pay for this land; that he would 
not take it; that he would let it go into condemnation; and that 
it was doing him an injustice because after he had employed 
counsel to defend his case and it had been determined that the 
land is worth more than $400,000, then the Government could not 
take the land under this bill, and he would be out the money 
that he had expended. He insisted upon our amending the bill 
in such a manner that the Government could take it over at any 
price that the commissioners in condemnation proceedings fixed. 
It is pretty hard to tell just what this land is worth. Land 
that we bought a few years ago for this Bureau of Standards 
out on Connecticut Avenue is now worth six times as much as 
we paid for it, and this piece of land back here is the last place 
there is where we can expand this great Bureau of Standards, 

Mr. STAFFORD. And the gentleman is quite confident the 
amount carried in the bill would be sufficient to acquire the 17 
acres? 
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Mr. ELLIOTT. That is what the Secretary of Commerce 
and the Director of the Bureau of Standards believes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I agree with the gentleman that although 
there is no present need for this acreage there is a probable 
need in the future. I think it is good business policy to pur- 
chase this additional land and I withdraw the reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to acquire, by purchase, condemnation, or otherwise, 
not to exceed 17 acres of land adjacent to the present site, and im- 
provements thereon, of the Bureau of Standards to enlarge its present 
site, at a cost not to exceed $400,000, 

Sec, 2. That the Secretary of Commerce is authorized, if he shall 
deem advisable, to acquire the fee title to any parts of said land herein 
authorized to be acquired subject to limited rights, but not for business 
purposes, reserved to the grantor: Provided, That such reservation of 
rights shall not continue beyond the life or lives of the grantor or 
grantors of the fee: Provided further, That in the opinion of said Sec- 
retary of Commerce such contract for acquisition of land subject to such 
limited rights will satisfactorily serve the interest of the Government 
therein. 

Sec. 3. That the Commissioners of the District of Columbia be, and 
they are hereby, authorized and directed to close and vacate such por- 
tions of streets and alleys as lie within, or break the continuity of the 
enlarged site, as in the judgment of the Secretary of Commerce may 
be necessary, and the portions of such streets and alleys so closed and 
vacated shall thereupon become paris of said site. 


With the following committee amendments: 

Page 1, line 5, after the word “land,” insert “including improve- 
ments thereon,” and in line 6, page 1, after the word “site,” strike out 
“and improvements thereon.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MONUMENT AT CHALMETTE, LA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6151) to authorize the Secretary of War to assume the care, 
custody, and control of the monument to the memory of the 
soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at Chalmette, 
La., and to maintain the monument and grounds surrounding it. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand this bill, this monument has heretofore been 
eared for by private organizations, and it is now proposed to 
have it administered by the Government. I have an amend- 
ment drafted to insert on page 2, line 7, after the words 
“United States,” the words— 

To be administered as a national monument by the National Park 
Service. 


Before offering the amendment I would like to get some 
information. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think the amendment suggested is ill 
advised. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I am not sure as to the situation, and I 
want some information. I visited this area a good many years 
ago, and it is my recollection that this monument is upon the 
grounds of the national military cemetery at Chalmette, or 
adjacent to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Is there objectien? 


It is not far distant from it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. If so, I would not desire to offer the amend- 
ment. If it is a monument that is separate from any military 
cemetery, then the administration should be with the Park 
Service. If anyone can assure me that this monument is in 
grounds part of or adjacent to the national cemetery there I 
Shall not object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. When this bill was under consideration in 
the Committee on Military Affairs, the gentleman from Louisiana 
[Mr. O'Connor], the author of the bill, in presenting reasons 
why it should be adopted stated that the monument itself is 
proximate to the national cemetery and that it can be taken 
care of very well under the supervision of the same force now 
provided for the care of the cemetery. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then I shall not offer any objection. I 
want to emphasize that these national monuments that are not 
part of a national cemetery shonld be administered not by the 
War Department but by the Park Service. In this case I with- 
draw my objection. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. I call the gentleman's attention to the 
fact that the original act which appropriated the money for the 
building of the monument provided that it should be completed 
under the direction and with the approval of the Secretary 
of War. 

Mr. CRAMTON. But that one fact is not enough. The ques- 
tion is as to the best authority for their maintenance; and when 
it is apart from a military cemetery, the organization best 
equipped by continuity of policy and experience is the National 
Park Service. The mere fact that it was constructed by the 
War Department is not enough, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Would the gentleman advance that argu- 
ment in behalf of monuments directly associated with military 
activities? The National Park Service has no jurisdiction over 
that part of the War Department's functions, has it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman is tying it up pretty well. 
Where the War Department has a particular activity in that 
locality, that is a different thing; but generally a monument 
should be administered, even if it commemorates a military 
event, by the National Park Service. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I dissent from the gentleman’s opinion, 

Mr. BARBOUR: Mr. Speaker, can the gentleman tell us what 
the annual cost of the maintenance of this park is? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It says $1,200 in the report. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That so much of the act entitled “An act provid- 
ing for the completion by the Secretary of War of a monument to the 
memory of the American soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, 
at Chalmette, La., and making the necessary appropriation therefor,” 
approved March 4, 1907, as provides that the responsibility of main- 
taining the monument and keeping the grounds surrounding it shall 
remain with the United Daughters of 1776 and 1812, free of any ex- 
pense or responsibility on the part of the United States, is hereby 
amended to provide that hereafter the responsibility for maintaining 
the monument and keeping the grounds surrounding it shall rest with 
the Government of the United States; and there is hereby authorized 
to be appropriated from time to time, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, such sums as may be necessary for such 
expenses. 


Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the last 
word. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from New York 
moves to strike out the last word. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, I do this, Mr. Speaker, to call the atten- 
tion of the House to the fact that when a proposed amendment 
is sent down by the War Department, or any other department, 
they should go over the text very carefully. Anyone reading 
this amendment will admit that it is a very sloppy job. They 
should be careful to state what language should be stricken 
out and what retained. This bill provides that the last pro- 
viso of the act of March 4, 1907, should be repealed and inserts 
language providing that— 

Hereafter the responsibility for maintaining the monument and keep- 
ing the ground surrounding it shall rest with the Government of the 
United States. 


I do not propose to strike out the whole bill, but I believe 
we should not pass it in this way, because bills should not be 


brought here in this manner. Amending a bill is a technical 
thing, and a contingency of this kind should not arise. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. O’Connor] be allowed 
to extend his remarks on this bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the request 
of the gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana. Mr. Speaker and ladies and 
gentleman of the House of Representatives, under my leave to 
extend my remarks in accordance with the unanimous consent 
given me for that purpose, I propose to succinctly and clearly 
as I can not only thank the Committee on Military Affairs, the 
Speaker and Members of the House, but the Secretary of War 
for aiding and assisting me in securing the legislation that will 
enable the Government to administer a sacred charge with that 
fidelity and patriotic zeal which the noble enterprise demands. 
Since brevity be the soul of wit and the best evidence of seri- 
ousness as well, I shall make the report of the Committee on 
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Military Affairs containing my address to them the main part 
of these remarks, which, supplemented by the following colloquy 
taken from page 73 of the hearings on the War Department 
appropriation bill for 1931 before the subcommittee of the 
House Committee on Appropriations, shows that it is the inten- 
tion of Congress and the War Department to properly care for 
the monument and the grounds surrounding it as transferred 
by the State of Louisiana, by act of 1902 of the general assembly 
of that State, to the United States and accepted in accordance 
with the act of Congress of 1907; 
IH. R. Rept. No, 194, 7ist Cong., 2d sess.] 
CARN OF MONUMENT OF SOLDIERS IN BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS AT 
CHALMETTE, LA, 

The Committee on Military Affairs, to whom was referred the bill 
(II. R. 6151) to authorize the Secretary of War to assume the care, 
custody, and control of the monument to the memory of the soldiers 
who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to 
maintain the monument and ground surrounding it, introduced by 
Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana, having considered the same, report thereon 
with the recommendation that it do pass. 

We quote from an address delivered by Congressman James O'CONNOR, 
of Louisiana, before the committee, in urging a favorable report upon 
this bill. 

„ hope that the Committee on Military Affairs will report this bill 
out promptly and Congress enact it into law. This bill was prepared, 
drafted, and written by the lamented James W. Good, late Secretary 
of War, as a substitute for-several bills which I had introduced on 
the subject matter thereof. 

“Years ago when the Federal Government accepted the transfer 
of the battle field from the State of Louisiana, in a doubtful and 
inadequate recognition óf the services of Daughters of 1776 and 1812, a 
patriotic organization of Louisiana in maintaining the fleld up to 
that time, continued them in control of the grounds and monument 
and that responsibility was accepted by them and the onerous duty 
of caring for Federal property met and discharged. But of recent 
years the burden has become too great and the ladies have written 
to the Secretary of War relinquishing the unusual obligation which 
they can no longer fulfill to the satisfaction of the public and themselves 
and the requirements of the small but historic battle field, All honor 


them for having discharged for so many years an obligation that 
never should have been imposed upon them. 


“When this bill is enacted into law the Government will maintain 
the grounds it owns and the rather poor and shabby monument which 
stands on the spot where Jackson had his headquarters. Some day let 
us hope the Nation will perform its full duty and embellish the field 
with another battle abbey, a shrine wherein all English-speaking people 
may reverence the memories of those that fell on both sides of the 
battle line, the American beroes and their British cousins. For be it 
remembered, lest we forget, that aside from the Loulslana troops and 
the freedmen of color, the soldiers who came from Kentucky, Tennessee, 
and the Mississippi Division, as it was then called, and fought the good 
fight on Chalmette under Jackson, were as Anglo-Saxon-Celtic in their 
blood and racial attitude ae the veteran’ who fought under Pakenham. 

“As you are aware the Battle Abbey was erected to commemorate the 
glory of William the Conqueror who defeated Harold, the last of the 
Saxon Kings, at the Battle of Hastings, but In course of time it became 
the shrine where the fused and mingled Norman-Saxon blood became 
the boast of all Englishmen who reyerenced the victor and the van- 
guished, 

But so that the glories of the 8th of January, 1815, may not be lost 
wight of, even while we are hoping that no other engagement may ever 
be fought between the Americans and their British kinsmen, let me 
recite briefly the outlines of the history of the notable engagement 
known as the Battle of New Orleans, 

Many Americans regard the victory only as an offset to the terrible 
disasters that had befallen our arms in the War of 1812, for it was one 
long series of humiliating defeats. Many Americans value it as an en- 
gagement that restored confidence to American men and women in the 
valor of American soldiers, a confidence that had been terribly shaken 
by innumerable martial triumphs of British arms on American battle 
fields, But it has a far greater value my countrymen. Listen: 

“The visit of Pakenham, if I may refer to that invasion as a visit, 
was not for the purpose of settling directly any issue that was involved 
in the War of 1812, but was to take over that territory which was 
known as the Louisiana Purchase. Let me say that all of Europe con- 
sidered the transfer by Spain to France of the Louisiana territory as 
ultra vires, illegal, null and void, and of no effect. The continental 
law writers sneered at the thought that through a secret treaty agreed 
to by Spanish commissioners who were not authorized to make such a 
transfer, that this great grant of land, an empire of territory, could be 
given the slightest color of legality by reason of its subsequent sale 
by the transferee, France, It was done and consummated by a secret 
treaty, which, when its import became known, was repudiated by Spain 
and denounced by England as a fraud. Of course, France could not 
convey any better title to us than she herself had secured as a result of 
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this so-called treaty, by which the Louisiana territory had come into 
her possession, A great army had come over with Pakenham, who was 
the brother-in-law of the Duke of Wellington—and both, by the way, 
were gentlemen of Irish birth. Wellington was originally to have com- 
manded that expedition. But movements were already on foot looking 
to a fight to a finish over matters in Europe, and Wellington was not 
given the command but was held for other momentous events. The 
Battle of Waterloo was fought on June 18, 1815, after the Battle of 
New Orleans, and many of the troops who fought under Pakenham 
took part afterwards in that great Battle of Waterloo, They were vet- 
erans of the peninsular war and were regarded as the crack troops of 
Europe. A civil government had come over with Pakenham for the 
purpose of administering the affairs of the Louisiana Purchase, which 
was to have been taken over by England and retained for her own uses 
or turned back to Spain, her ally, who claimed, of course, as I said be- 
fore, that that so-called transfer by her through unauthorized envoys 
or commissioners was void and of no effect. 

“Sincerely I believe that that battle field should ever be in the 
minds of Americans who delight in believing and boasting that their 
country to-day covers that wonderful expanse of territory bounded by 
the Atlantic, the Pacific, the Canadian line, and the Gulf of Mexico. If 
it had not been for the successful outcome of that battle, you would 
have another Canada running along the western line of the Missis- 
sippi River. The Mississippi River would be the western boundary of 
the United States of America. That is how important that battle was, 
because it settled the territorial question forever. The Battle of New 
Orleans, as the last appeal in a great international issue that could not 
be settled judicially or by treaty, forever determined that the American 
and not the English or Spanish flag should float over the Louisiana 
Purchase.” 

The letter from the Secretary of War explaining the measure is as 
follows: 

Janvary 10, 1930. 
Hon. W. Frank James, 
Chairman Committee on Military Affairs, 
House of Representatives. 

Dran Mr. James: Careful consideration has been given to the bill 
H. R. 6151, a bill “To authorize the Secretary of War to assume the 
care, custody, and control of the monument to the memory of the sol- 
diers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at Chalmette, La., and to 
maintain the monument and grounds surrounding it,” which you 
transmitted to the War Department under date of December 7, 1929, 
with a request for information and the views of the department rela- 
tive thereto, 

The applicable provision of existing law is the act approved March 
4, 1907, entitled “An act providing for the completion by the Secretary 
of War of a monument to the memory of the American soldiers who 
fell in the Battle of New Orleans, La., and making the necessary appro- 
priations therefor.” The act approved March 4, 1907, authorized an 
expenditure of $25,000 for the completion of a monument on property 
to be transferred or ceded to the United States by the State of Louisi- 
ana, and provides that when the said monument is completed the re- 
sponsibility for maintaining the same and keeping the grounds sur- 
rounding it shall remain with the United Daughters of 1776 and 1812 
free of any expense or responsibility on the part of the Government of 
the United States. 

On June 19, 1902, the General Assembly, State of Louisiana, passed an 
act to cede jurisdiction over the Chalmette Monument to the United 
States. This act recites among other things that the State of Louisi- 
ana considers It appropriate and desirable that the site of this national 
victory should be in the custody of the Government. It makes the 
transferring of jurisdiction contingent upon the proviso that the Con- 
gress of the United States shall, within five years after the passage 
of the act, make a suitable appropriation for the completion and preser- 
vation of the Chalmette Monument. 

The act of March 4, 1907, contains a proviso that “the responsi- 
bility of maintaining the monument and keeping the grounds sur- 
rounding it shall remain with the United Daughters of 1776 and 1812, 
free of any expense or responsibility on the part of the Government of 
the United States.” This proviso makes it impossible to secure appro- 
priations for the care and maintenance of the monument except when 
specifically authorized by Congress. It will be noted that the terms 
of the act of March 4, 1907, are not consistent with the terms of the 
act passed by the General Assembly of the State of Louisiana, since the 
act of March 4, 1907, does not make suitable provision for the preserva- 
tion of the monument as contemplated by the general assembly. 

The proposed bill would transfer the custody and control of the 
monument now bulit on Government-owned land and would require the 
Government to maintain the monument and grounds in a suitable man- 
ner. In order that this memorial may be maintained and perpetually 
preserved In a manner commensurate with the importance of the great 
national victory which it commemorates, approval of the bill is recom- 
mended. 

Sincerely yours, 
PATRICK J. Hunter, 
Secretary of Wer. 
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War Department appropriation bill 1931, page 73: 


IMPROVEMBNTS ON CHALMETTE BATTLE FIELD 


Mr. Contains. Colonel, why is it that something has not been done 
to improve the Chalmette battle field? 

Colonel Gresox. It is due to the wording of the act under which 
the Government took title to that monument. That act provides 
that the Society of the United Daughters of 1776 and 1812 shall be 
responsible for maintaining the monument. It is so worded that the 
Government can spend no money to maintain that monument. We own 
the land but we can not spend money to maintain it. 

COMMEMORATION OF BATTLE OF NEW ORLEANS 


Mr. Coctins, If there has been a battle of real, genuine importance 
in our history, it seems to me it is the Battle of New Orleans. 

Colonel Gipson. It would be a very simple matter to establish a 
little park—and I mean a little one—down there, that would properly 
commemorate that battle, taking in the monument, and so forth. 

Mr. CoLLINS. It is a battle where the loss of life on our side—and 
I suppose that is the test—was trivial, and on the other side it was 
enormous. It is about the worst looking place that you can imagine. 
If we are going to puxzue this policy that it seems we are engaged 
in 

Colonel Ginsox. It would be possible to establish a park down there 
for a very small amount of money that would suitably commemorate 
that place, and would mark it for all time. It would not cost much 
money to do it. 

Mr. COLLINS. What are your views on that? 
to be done? 

Colonel Greson, Yes. That is a battle of prime importance. 

Mr. Couuins. It was really the only battle of any importance in 
the War of 1812. 

Colonel Greson. Yes, 
memorated. 


F ean not close this address without paying a tribute to the 
lamented James W. Good, late Secretary of War, for his 
interest in the great battle field, as shown by his letter to the 
Committee on Military Affairs on this bill, which he had sug- 
gested should be considered as a substitute for those I had 
introduced on the subject. In view of the regret and even 
harsh criticism expressed by newspapers and magazines at the 
lack of attention shown by the Government to what they 
deemed to be one of the historic spots on the continent, Mr. 
Good determined to aid in passing the legislation that would 
vest authority in the War Department to administer and care 
for the field in such a way that no persons could criticize, 
however they might try. 

There is no doubt that Congress, from the interest manifested 
in this bill in the House, wants the monument and the grounds 
as transferred by the State of Louisiana cared for in an en- 
tirely adequate manner, so that visitors to the place where 
Jackson repelled the invader may be proud of the Nation that 
remembers in an appropriate manner those who fought the good 
fight on January 8, 1815. 

May the toast the great leader loved so well ever be in our 
American minds and hearts: 


Our country—may she live forever and a day. But if she must dle, 
let it not be from internal corruption and decay, but upon a battle 
field of imperishable glory. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
bill. 

INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON AGRICULTURE, FORESTRY, AND 

ANIMAL INDUSTRY 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the resolution 
(H. J. Res. 195) authorizing and requesting the President to in- 
vite representatives of the governments of the countries members 
of the Pan American Union to attend an Inter-American Con- 
ference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, and pro- 
viding for the expenses of such meeting. 

The title of the resolution was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the resolution? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr 
Speaker—and I shall not object—I would like to ask my col- 
league from Wisconsin [Mr. Cooper] why the Pan American 
Union did not function in this matter. Does the distinguished 
head of the bureau, Dr. Leo S. Rowe, propose to abdicate some 
of his power and transfer it to the President? I understand 
this comes under the purview of the Pan American Union. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in response to the 
question of the gentleman from Wisconsin, I would inform him 
that the advisory committee of the Pan American Union in- 
dorses this proposition, and speaks for all the States of the 
Pan American Union. 


Do you think it ought 


it was; and it should be properly com- 


The Clerk will report the next 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the letter of the Secretary 
of State, embodied in the gentleman’s report, from which it 
might be inferred that the delegates to the Pan American 
Union could not arouse sufficient interest in Latin America in 
ers proposal. Let me read from the letter of the Secretary 
of State: 


The advisory committee of the Pan American Union recently adopted 
a resolution proposing that the invitations to the conference should be 
issued by the Government of the United States instead of by the Pan 
American Union, in the belief that the conference would in this way 
arouse greater interest in Latin America. 


Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. That does not indicate the 
incapacity of the Pan American Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Not the incapacity, 
futility. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. No; simply the modesty. They 
did not wan it issued in their own name. They thought 
perhaps the gentleman from Wisconsin would not think so— 
that an invitation from the Government of the United States 
would have more effect than one from an advisory committee 
of the Pan American Union. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In order to awaken interest in some of our 
drowsy Latin American Republics, it might be advisable to have 
an invitation from the President of the United States to attend 
a conference of this kind rather than to have an invitation 
from the Director of the Pan American Union, Doctor Rowe. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman speaks of the 
drowsy Central American and South American people. I should 
like to attend a debate on this bill, participated in by the drowsy 
representatives from Central and South America and the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I would not gainsay at all that when they 
are awakened they are very much alive, but they need awaken- 
ing on occasions, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The gentleman will find they are 
always awake when it comes to a question of this magnitude 
and importance. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say what I believe 
will occur to anyone who reads the bill, that such international 
conferences as this, of experts on agriculture, forestry, and 
similar subjects, ought to be provided for as frequently as is 
reasonably possible, because—and it was the unanimous opin- 
ion of the Committee on Foreign Affairs—they greatly stimulate 
industry and trade, and do more than all else possible to pro- 
mote mutual acquaintance, good will, and peace. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is no denying that is the main 
objective of these conferences, to advance the harmonious rela- 
tions which should exist between our country and our neighbors 
to the south, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, ete., That the President be, and he is hereby, authorized and 
requested to invite representatives of the governments of the coun- 
tries members of the Pan American Union to attend an Inter-American 
Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal Industry, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., September 8, 1930, to September 20, 1930, inclusive. 

Suc. 2. That the sum of $25,600, or so much thereof as may be 
necessary, is hereby authorized to be appropriated for the expenses of 
such meeting, including salaries in the District of Columbia or else- 
where, rent in the District of Columbia, printing and binding, transporta- 
tion, subsistence or per diem in lieu of subsistence (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), contract stenographic reporting services, 
official cards, and such expenses as may be actually and necessarily in- 
curred by the Government of the United States by reason of such 
invitation in the observance of proper courtesies. 


The resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a third 
time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

CONSTRUCTION AT FORT M’KINLEY, PORTLAND, ME. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 707) to authorize an appropriation for construction at 
Fort McKinley, Portland, Me. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to inquire of the gentleman from Maine and 
the gentleman from California, who is on the Appropriations 
Committee, why it is we have a separate bill in this instance 
when we have a complete building program for the War Depart- 
ment, a program calling for an expenditure of over $160,000,000. 
We are appropriating every year for it, and if we are going to 


but perhaps the 


Is there objection? 
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break that policy and come in with separate bills you are going 
to have a lot of trouble, because one man has as much right 
to have his bill passed as another, 

Mr. BEEDY. I will say to the gentleman that this whole 
matter was gone over very carefully by the chairman of the 
Military Affairs Committee, the War Department, and myself. 
Originally we were of the same mind as the gentleman from 
New York, and this item was included in H. R. 1665, which 
was the Army housing bill for 1931.. However, this housing bill 
provided for new construction; that is, the extension of already 
existing housing facilities for the Army, and the War Depart- 
ment took this item out of that bill. They suggested that it 
should be treated in a separate bill as an emergency measure, 
because it provided for the reproduction of facilities which for- 
merly existed but which were destroyed by fire. To conform to 
that suggestion the bill was put in separate form. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. The gentleman does not agree with the 
construction placed upon the bill which he just mentioned? 

Mr. BEEDY. Well, I am saying I did not want to argue with 
the War Department; in other words, I knew that here was a 
barracks that had been burned, and that men who were for- 
merly housed there had to be put in other quarters, doubled up, 
as it were, with other men; that there was an emergency and 
time was of the essence, and that this was the more expeditious 
way of getting the money. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Where does the gentleman expect to get 
the money? 

Mr. BEEDY. Possibly from the deficiency bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And there is sufficient law now to have 
such an authorization made if you can get the money from the 
Appropriations Committee in the deficiency bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. The legal division passed on this and said 
there ought to be authorizing legislation for the construction. 
Here is another situation. This summer we have a citizens 
military training camp at Fort McKinley, and even with this 
barracks, had it not been destroyed by fire, we had to put 
hundreds and hundreds of these boys in tents during that 
encampment; so that this is doubly needed not only for the 
regular men but for the men who come to the encampment 
each summer. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I think it is a bad policy. What has the 
gentleman from the Appropriations Committee to say? 

Mr. BARBOUR. The only reason I can see for it is stated 
by the Secretary of War, namely, that it is an emergency propo- 
sition. Whether it is or not I have no other information, be- 
cause this matter has not come before our committee. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But it will eventually? 

Mr. BARBOUR. But it has not up to this time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The gentleman will concede that he does 
not need this bill to appropriate the money? 

Mr. BARBOUR. My understanding of the matter is that it 
is for the reconstruction of buildings that were burned down, 
and being in excess of $20,000 they need an authorization for it. 

Mr. BEEDY. That is the reason. 

Mr. BARBOUR. And they are asking for it in this bill 
because an emergency exists. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. When did it burn down? 

Mr. BEEDY. It burned in January, 1929. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We have passed legislation since then 
and there was no application to include it in the appropriation 
bill. 

Mr. BEED V. I will say it was subsequent to the compila- 
tion of that bill and too late for us to get it in at that time. 
Therefore it became necessary to take this next step of putting 
it in the housing bill, and when the department objected to it in 
that form we tried to comply with their objection. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The department has nothing to do with it 
if we put it in the housing bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. I agree with the gentleman that the depart- 
ment does not legislate for us, but I have found in my experience 
here that it is better not to stir up any trouble with any 
department if I can help it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let us make a test case of it. 

Mr. BEEDY. I hope the gentleman will not object, because 
there is an emergency existing here. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, If the gentleman does not object, some 
other gentleman ought to object. 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman's grounds are technical. Ulti- 
mately, here is a barracks which has burned down and these 
soldiers have no place to sleep except as they double up with 
other soldiers. There is no question but what the War Depart- 
ment wants this barracks erected, and any objection would 
simply postpone the erection of it. I do not want to insist 
upon the passage of a bill which is a precedent for a danger- 
ous policy. If the gentleman thinks this is going to do anybody 
in this House any harm, I will immediately ask that any con- 
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| sideration of my wishes be eliminated. I do not think it would 
do anybody any harm. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It may do other people a lot of good by 
passing a lot of these bills that should not be passed. I do not 
say that in reference to this bill, but if we start out on these 
piecemeal appropriations for the Army, every one having a post 

in his district is going to come in here and get $50,000 or 

| $100,000, although we have a regular building program, and that 

| is the very purpose of the War Department in getting gentle- 
men to introduce separate bills. They believe in this way they 
will get $50,000 more. 

Mr. BEEDY. No; this was in the original bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Exactly. 

Mr. BEEDY. And they eliminated it from that bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They had no business to do it. 

Mr. BEEDY. But they did; and here I am representing a 
district where a fire has deprived some of our soldiers proper 
sleeping quarters. They ought to be taken care of and I am 
trying to help do it. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I intend to suggest the striking out of the 
$50,000 and the words relating to it and let it come up with 
a regular estimate showing what is needed, with an opportunity 
for Congress to pass on it. Will the gentleman accept such 
an amendment? 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from California suggests it, 
and I consent to striking out the $50,000 or the reference to a 
specific appropriation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes; the words relating to the $50,000. 

Mr. BEEDY. And have this read: 


There is hereby authorized the construction of barracks at Fort 
McKinley, Portland, Me. 


Mr. BARBUOR. Yes. 

Mr. BEEDT. This thought has occurred to me. I do not 
know but what that would be very much to my advantage. 

Mr. BARBOUR, The gentleman takes that chance. 

Mr. BEEDY. It is a pretty dangerous policy, I should say, 
for the gentlemen to agree to. There would be no limit here, 
The sky would be the limit. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Let me state to the gentleman why this 
suggestion is made. A bill is before us here authorizing an 
appropriation of not to exceed 850,000 for the construction of 
barracks at Fort McKinley, Portland, Me. So far as Congress 
is concerned, we have no information whatever to determine 
whether $50,000 is the correct amount or $60,000 or $30,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR, Let me finish the statement. 
the report here that the Secretary of War states: 


It is estimated that the cost of the bill, If enacted into law, will be 
$50,000. 


So what is the use of putting in the words “not to exceed 
$50,000," when we know that the estimate will come back for 
$50.000? 

The reason I am suggesting the amendment is this. We are 
told in our committee that when these matters come to the Con- 
gress for an authorization there has been up to that time only 
a very crude estimate of the cost. The Military Affairs Com- 
mittee then fixes the maximum amount of the appropriation in 
the authorization bill. The War Department then proceeds to 
| prepare its plans and specifications according to the maximum 
amount named in the authorization bill. When the matter 
reaches the Bureau of the Budget the bureau takes the position 
that Congress having acted upon it, they will put in the esti- 
mate the maximum amount. So the amount named in the bill 
as the maximum comes before the Committee on Appropriations 
as a Budget estimate. When the maximum amounts are named 
in these bills they become the minimum amounts and plans are 
built according to those amounts. Then if they are not sufficient 
they come back and ask for another authorization. 

During our recent hearings the Quartermaster General stated 
that prior to the time we began this housing program it was 
customary to authorize the project without any reference to the 
cost, and they then had to prepare their plans anf specifica- 
tions, go before the proper committee of Congress and justify 
the plans they had prepared and the estimated cost. They 
should have to go before the Bureau of the Budget and justify 
their plans and specifications and estimated cost before coming 
to Congress for the money. As it is at the present time, there is 
no careful scrutiny of any of these matters until they come be- 
fore the Committee on Appropriations. We undertook this year 
to go into some of these building projects, and we found there 
were from 150 to 200 of them in this year’s bill, and it was a 
physical impossibility for our committee to make any detailed 
investigation or study of these plans and specifications, Yo all 


I notice in 
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the way through under this system there is no careful study or 
scrutiny of the plans and specifications and the estimated cost. 

If the gentleman is willing to leave out reference to the maxi- 
mum cost, but authorize the barracks building and then let the 
War Department prepare a satisfactory plan, let them go before 
the Bureau of the Budget and justify the estimated cost of the 
building according to that plan; then let them come to the 
Appropriations Committee and again defend their estimates of 
cost; there will be careful examination and scrutiny of the 
project, 

Mr. BEEDY. I appreciate the gentleman’s responsibility as 
chairman of the subcommittee having these matters in charge; 
and we all realize that he has been a zealous and efficient chair- 
man of the committee. Let us take the case as the gentleman 
puts it up to me, 

Here is an authorization without any limit whatever to erect 
barracks at Fort McKinley. As the gentleman says, it has been 
a rough estimate of the probable cost of reconstruction, We 
will wipe out the $50,000 limit and let the architect and the engi- 
neers go down there and look over the proposition and make 
plans and specifications. If they find that to reerect a building 
with the same accommodations they had before would cost 
$70,000. You have no protection, for you have wiped out the 
$50,000 limit. However crude that preliminary estimate might 
have been, if you retain the $50,000 limit, Congress is assured 
that not more than $50,000 can be spent on the project. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Oh, if we had gone into the plans and speci- 
fications in the cases brought before our committee in the hous- 
ing program, it would have taken an army truck to have hauled 
them down here. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, the debate upon this bill 
has convinced me that it ought to be objected to, and I object. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, may I ask unanimous consent 
that the bill be passed over without prejudice? 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the gentleman? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MISSOURI RIVER AT NIOBRARA, NEBR. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5573) to extend the time for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near 
Niobrara, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Reserving the right to objéct, I 
would like to ask the gentleman from Nebraska if any money 
has been spent in connection with this bridge? 

Mr. HOWARD. Considerable money has been spent in prep- 
aration for the work. They were already to begin work last 
fall when the freeze came. In that country we have high water 
in May and June. Our time expires in May. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman assure the House that 
the company had raised the funds and that the only delay was 
by the freeze or high water? 

Mr. HOWARD. I can assure the gentleman upon the strength 
of the statements I have at hand, which I consider just as good 
as my own word. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
Bluffs? 

Mr. HOWARD. 
miles, at least. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I want to tell the gentleman 
why I asked that question, and why I am interested in bridges 
in his country. Two days ago I received a letter from a gentle- 
man in St. Louis, who tells me that he has three sisters, all 
widows, who now own 500 bonds of a bridge company at Coun- 
cil Bluffs. Not $500 in bonds but 500 bends, and the bridge has 
failed in the payment of interest. 

They depend on this interest for money to get along. That 
is why I am interested in these bridges, as the bonds are sold 
in my city. The people in the vicinity of where you desire to 
build the bridges have not the money to build them. 

Mr. HOWARD. Let me say to the gentleman that I intro- 
duced a bill for a charter to build a bridge by the Kansas and 
Nebraska Highway Association. The association could not raise 
the money. Then I introduced a bill for the bridge to be built 
by the municipality of Niobrara, and the municipality could not 
raise the money. I then introduced a bill to secure a charter 
for the State of Nebraska and the State of South Dakota jointly 
to build a bridge. By reason of a conflict between the financial 
statutes of the two States that could not be carried through. 
Then, as a last resort, I introduced this bill at the request of 
the Niobrara municipality giving authority to this man Rinder, 
who is the most public-spirited man in that little locality, to 
build this bridge. The bill was passed and they planned to go 
to work this last fall on the bridge. 


How near is this site to Council 


Almost if not quite 200 miles. It is 175 
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Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, since the gentle- 
man assures the House that they have the money, and that they 
have expended money in connection with this proposed bridge, I 
shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Missouri River at or near Niobrara, 
Nebr., authorized to be built by H. A. Rinder, his heirs, legal representa- 
tives, and assigns, by act of Congress approved May 22, 1928, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from May 22, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Line 7, after the figures “1928,” insert: “and extended by act of 
Congress approyed March 4, 1929"; and in line 8, after the word 
hereby.“ insert the word “ further.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT SAVANNA, ILL, 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5623) authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, L. H. Miles, John 
Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal representatives, 
and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the 
present consideration of the bill? 
Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

project and I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FOX RIVER AT AURORA, ILL. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6133) granting the consent of Congress to the township of Au- 
rora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge across the Fox River at or near the village of North 
Aurora, III. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Fox River, at 
a point suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near State Street, 
in the village of North Aurora, III., in accordance with the provisions 
of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FLANDERS BAY, ME. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6337) granting the consent of Congress to George H. Glover to 
construct a private highway bridge across Flanders Bay, Han- 
cock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to Soward 
Island. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is a private bridge on privately owned land, is it? 

Mr. NELSON of Maine. Mr. Glover is one of our summer 
residents, haying his home in Florida. He bought land on the 
mainland and he also owns an island off the mainland. He 
proposes to build a small bridge across from the mainland to 
the island. The public are not concerned at all. Every one is 
satisfied locally. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ete., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
George H. Glover, of Palm Beach, Fla., his heirs, executors, adminis- 
trators, and assigns, to construct a private highway bridge across the 
narrow water known as Flanders Bay, Hancock County, Me., at a 
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The Clerk will report the bill. 


Mr. Speaker, this is a new 


Is there objection? 
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point suitable to the interest of navigation, connecting the lands of 
the sald Glover on the mainland at Sorrento with Soward Island, also 
the property of sald Glover. 

Src. 2. The right to alter, amend, 
exprestly reserved. 


With the following committee amendment: 


or repeal this net fs hereby 


Page 2, Une 2, after the word “ Glover,” insert “In accordance with 
the provisions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction 
of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 


The committee amendment was agreed to; and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconstder the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE CONNECTING CEDAR POINT AND DAUPHIN ISLAND, ALA, 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6621) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the water between the 
mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I note here that the delay was due te certain negotiations con- 
tained in section 4 of the bill. What is the necessity of now 
extending the time for commencing the bridge? Why was it 
not actually commenced? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Because the negotiations were not com- 
pleted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Financial negotiations? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. Yes. That was done last September. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And they have all of the money now? 

Mr. McDUFFIE. The bonds have been voted for a half 
million dollars. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, cto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the water between the mainland at 
or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala., authorized to be built by 
Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co. by an act of Congress approved 
February 25, 1927, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from February 25, 1930. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

BRIDGE ACROSS HATCHIE RIVER, TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6844) to grant the consent of Congress to the highway depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road near the town of 
Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the consent of the Congress is hereby granted 
to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee and its suc- 
cessora and assigns to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Hatchle River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County in the State of Tennes- 
see, In accordance with the provisions of the act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved 
March 23. 1906. 

Sec, 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


Is there objection? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid’ on the table. 
BRIDGE ACROSS MERRIMACK RIVER, MASS. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7007) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a free high- 
way bridge across the Merrimack River at or near Tyngsboro, 
Mass, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 


The Clerk read the bill. as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge and approaches thereto across the Merrimack River, 
at a point suitable to the Interests of navigation, at or near Tyngsboro, 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to 
regulate the construction of bridges over navigable waters,“ approved 
March 23, 1906. 

Suc. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby expressly 
reserved, 


With the following committee amendment: 


Line 7, page 1, after the word “ Tyngsboro,” insert the word, “ Massa- 
chusetts.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS MISSISSIPPI RIVER, HELENA, ARK. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7255) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near 
Helena, Ark. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what caused the delay in the commencement of this work? 

Mr. DENISON. The author of the bill is not present and I 
can not remember. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I ask unanimous consent to have this 
passed over without prejudice, 

Mr. DENISON. I will say to the gentleman that the com- 
mittee requires a statement of the reasons in all cases before 
we report a bill favorably. I can not remember all of the cases, 
of course, but sufficient reason was given to the committee. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. I do not mean to criticize the committee, 
but it happens that the viewpoint of the committee differs from 
the viewpoint of some of the rest of us. 

Mr. PARKS. Mr. Speaker, this was a bill intreduced for a 
toll bridge. Since that time certain conditions have come to 
the knowledge of the highway department, and they think they 
will be able to build a free bridge there. They are going to try 
to do that if they can possibly do it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Do we want to extend the time? 

Mr. PARKS. Yes. I suggest that the bill be passed over 
without prejudice. 

Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, this is not the bridge I had in 
mind when I said that they wanted to pass it over. 

Mr. PARKS. Here is the situation with respect to the bridges 
in Arkansas: The gentleman knows that there are a great 
many streams there that will have to be bridged under the 
Scheme of road bullding. We have not enough money to build 
all these bridges as free bridges, but most of the bridges in my 
district and in the district of my colleague [Mr. Driver) are 
free highway bridges, and they will be free bridges. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Concerning this bill, the Acting Secretary 
of Agriculture, Mr. R. W. Dunlap, says: 


This bill would extend for one and three years, respectively, from May 
26, 1930, the times for commencing and completing the construction of 
the bridge across the Mississippl River at or near Helena, Ark., author- 
ized by act of Congress approved May 26, 1928, to be built by D. T. 
Hargraves and John W. Dulaney, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns. A bridge constructed across the Mississippi River at the point 
proposed would serve as an Interstate connection between the Federal- 
aid highway systems as approved for the States of Arkansas and Missis- 
sippl. It is the view of the department that a private toll bridge 
should net be constructed at this point. It therefore is recommended 
that the extension of time for commencing and completing the bridge 
be not granted, 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the gentle- 
man's request? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


Is there objection to the present 
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BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSISSIPPI RIVER AT OR NEAR ALMA, WIS. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7260) authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, 
and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
new bridge project, and I object. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. FREAR. Mr. Speaker, I have before me the bridge law 
that has not yet expired at the present time, granted these 
same parties. I was asked to have a continuance granted for 
this bridge, and I would not consent until I had a satisfactory 
assurance from those people who have the financing of the 
bridge; otherwise I would object to the terms of the law being 
continued. At the same time two bridge bills were introduced 
in March, 1928, one for a bridge at Alma and one at Waukesha. 

Both bills have been reintroduced. The purpose of the Alma 
bridge is to connect with Chippewa Falls and Rochester, run- 
ning from Rochester, Minn., to Hau Claire, Chippewa Falls, and 
other large cities on this line. I insisted on this financing con- 
dition being assured before renewal of the permit. On page 2 
of the accompanying report it is stated by the contractor: 

We are willing to finance and construct this bridge for the committee 
at Alma, Wis. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. They propose to finance the 
bridge themselves, and then go out among the public and float 
their bonds. Is that the plan? 

Mr. FREAR. They told me they would not sell any bonds. I 
refused to attempt to get a continuance of the permit unless 
that was understood. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my ob- 
jection and commend the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. 
Frear| for his action, He has always looked after the inter- 
est of the people and this is another example of his fine public 
service. If other Members would follow his example we would 


Is there objection to the 


Mr. Speaker, that is another 


not have this trouble over private toll-bridge bills. 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 
There was no objection. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, be, and they are hereby, 
authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches 
thereto across the Mississippi River, at a point suitable to the interests 
of navigation, at or near Alma, Buffalo County, Wis., to a point opposite 
thereto in Wabasha County, Minn., in accordance with the provisions 
of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over 
navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, and subject to the con- 
ditions and limitations contained in this act, 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal represent- 
atives, and assigns, all such rights and powers to enter upon lands 
and to acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and other 
property needed for the location, construction, operation, and mainte- 
nance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by railroad 
corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations for bridge 
purposes in the State in which such real estate or other property is 
situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be ascertained 
and paid according to the laws of such State, and the proceedings 
therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expropriation of 
property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The said Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and 
John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, are 
hereby authorized to fix and charge tolls for transit over such bridge, 
and the rates of toll so fixed shall be the legal rates until changed 
by the Secretary of War under the authority contained in the act of 
March 23, 19086. 

Sec. 4. After the completion of such bridge, as determined by the Sec- 
retary of War, either the State of Wisconsin, the State of Minnesota, 
any public agency or political subdivision of either of such States, 
within or adjoining which any part of such bridge is located, or any two 
or more of them jointly, may at any time acquire and take over all 
right, title, and interest in such bridge and its approaches and any inter- 
est in real property necessary therefor, by purchase, or by condemnation 
or expropriation, in accordance with the laws of either of such States 


The Clerk will report the bill. 
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governing the acquisition of private property for public purposes by con- 
demnation or expropriation. If at any time after the expiration of 20 
‘years after the completion of such bridge the same is acquired by con- 
demnation or expropriation, the amount of damages or compensation to 
be allowed shall not include good will, going value, or prospective reye- 
nues or profits but shall be limited to the sum of (1) the actual cost of 
constructing such bridge and its approaches, less a reasonable deduction 
for actual depreciation in value; (2) the actual cost of acquiring such in- 
terests in real property; (3) actual financing and promotion costs, not to 
exceed 10 per cent of the sum of the cost of constructing the bridge and 
its approaches and acquiring such interests in real property; and (4) 
actual expenditures for necessary improvements. 

Sec. 5. If such bridge shall be taken over and acquired by the States 
or public agencies or political subdivisions thereof, or by either of them, 
as provided in section 4 of this act, and if tolls are thereafter charged 
for the use thereof, the rates of toll shall be so adjusted as to provide 
a fund sufficient to pay for the reasonable cost of maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the bridge and its approaches under economical manage- 
ment, and to provide a sinking fund sufficient to amortize the amount 
paid therefor, including reasonable interest and financing cost, as soon 
as possible under reasonable charges, but within a period of not to 
exceed 20 years from the date of acquiring the same. After a sinking 
fund sufficient for such amortization shall have been so provided, such 
bridge shall thereafter be maintained and opérated free of tolls, or the 
rates of toll shall thereafter be so adjusted as to provide a fund of not 
to exceed the amount necessary for the proper maintenance, repair, and 
operation of the bridge and its approaches under economical manage- 
ment. An accurate record of the amount paid for acquiring the bridge 
and its approaches, the actual expenditures for maintaining, repairing, 
and operating the same, and of the daily tolls collected shall be kept 
and shall be available for the information of all persons interested. 

Suc. 6. The said Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and 
John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns, shall, 
within 90 days after the completion of such bridge, file with the Secre- 
tary of War and with the highway departments of the States of Wis- 
consin and Minnesota a sworn itemized statement showing the actual 
original cost of constructing the bridge and its approaches, the actual 
cost of acquiring any interest in real property necessary therefor, and 
the actual financing and promotion costs. The Secretary of War may, 
and upon request of the highway department of either of such States 
shall, at any time within three years after the completion of such bridge, 
investigate such costs and determine the accuracy and reasonableness 
of the costs alleged in the statement of costs so filed, and shall make 
a finding of the actual and reasonable costs of constructing, financing, 
and promoting such bridge. For the purpose of such investigation the 
said Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns shall make available all 
their records in connection with the construction, financing, and promo- 
tion thereof. The finding of the Secretary of War as to the reasonable 
costs of the construction, financing, and promotion of the bridge shall 
be conclusive for the purposes mentioned in section 4 of this act, subject 
only to review in a court of equity for fraud or gross mistake. 

Sec. 7. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to Oscar Baertch, Christ Buhmann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, 
their heirs, legal representatives, and assigns; and any corporation to 
which or any person to whom such rights, powers, and privileges may 
be sold, ussigned, or transferred, or who shall acquire the same by 
mortgage foreclosure or otherwise, is hereby authorized and empowered 
to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein directly upon 
such corporation or person. 

Sec. 8. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the 
next bill. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT SAVANNAH, HARDIN 

COUNTY, TENN. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7372) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act 
granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennes- 
see River on the Waverly-Camden Road, between Humphreys 
and Benton Counties, Tenn.” 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I rise to inform the gentleman from Wisconsin 
[Mr. FREAR] and the House why I objected to the bill under 
consideration a moment ago. The Congress in the last few 
years made it possible to construct toll bridges across the 
Mississippi River at a number of places—10 or more; seven in 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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my State, Missouri, alone. What has happened? The majority 
have failed to pay interest on the outstanding securities. I am 
reliably informed two more will default in May when the inter- 
est is due. Bonds that sold for par, $100, can now be bought 
for from $25 to $45. 

The location of the bridges adjoin some small town, The 
bridges all cost from $1,800,000 to over $3,000,000. ‘They were 
constructed by reason of the sale of bonds and stocks, The 
people living in the small towns bought but a few thousand dol- 
lars of the bonds. They did not have the money to finance even 
the approaches, but they wanted a bridge and they did not 
care whose money was used to get it. Bonds for most of the 
projects were sold in my city, St. Louis, and in my district. 
My constituents paid $100 for each bond, now they can not sell 
them for half that amount, nor are they drawing any interest 
on their investment. 

There is not a bridge bill on the calendar to-day that is a 
new project, where the town or city at which point it is to be 
built has enough money to build the approaches let alone the 
bridge. They will sell the bonds at discount to some broker 
who has no respect for his clients, and then the broker in turn 
will sell them to the residents of large cities, mine included. 

Let the Interstate and Foreign Commerce Committee of the 
House bring in a bill to take the place of the present bridge act 
passed in 1906, years before we had a Federal-aid road system. 
Allow us to place sufficient safeguards in that bill to protect 
the people from inflation, and so forth, and you can pass as 
many bridge bills as you desire without objection from me. 

I can tell you now sufficient publicity has been received in 
reference to the action of promoters and brokers handling proj- 
ects that are not feasible from a financial standpoint to war- 
rant me in saying that it is mighty hard to get a responsible 
promoter to handle bridge bonds. That is the reason all the bills 
providing for extensions are coming in. Most of these bridges 
will never be built because they can not get the money. 

I again commend the gentleman from Wisconsin IMr. FREAR] 
for insisting that the promoters finance the bridge he sponsored 
and not letting them sell their bonds to people in other cities. 
He has performed a public service for which he deserves to be 
complimented. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the act of Congress approved May 7, 1926, 
granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee and its successors and assigns to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Ten- 
nessee River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the 
Savannah-Selmer Road, in Hardin County, State of Tennessee, be, and 
the same is hereby, revived and reenacted: Provided, That this act 
shall be null and void unless the actual construction of the bridge 
berein referred to be commenced within one year and completed within 
three years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion: to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE TENNESSEE RIVER AT SAVANNAH, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7378) to revive and reenact the act entitled “An act granting 
permission to the State Highway Commission of the State of 
Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River at 
Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah-Selmer Road, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the act of Congress approved May 7, 1926, 
granting the consent of Congress to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee and its successors and assigns to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the Savannah- 
Selmer Road, in Hardin County, State of Tennessee, be, and the same 
is hereby, revived and reenacted; Provided, That this act shall be null 
and void unless the actual construction of the bridge herein referred to 
be commenced within one year and completed within three years from 
the date of approval hereof. 


Is there objection to the present 
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Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT SOUTH OMAHA, NEBR. 
The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7408) authorizing Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near South Omaha, Nebr. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Is there objection to the pres- 


The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
not an extension, and I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT OMAHA, NEBR. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7409) authorizing Charles B. Morearty, his heirs, legal repre- 
sentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate .a 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near Omaha, Nebr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
project. I object. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE HOLSTON RIVER 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7566) granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Holston River on projected Tennessee highway No. 9, in Knox 
County, Tenn, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted to 
the Highway Department of the State of ‘Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a free bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Holston River, near Ruggles Ferry, at a point suitable to the interests of 
navigation, on projected Tennessee highway No. 9, in Knox County, in 
the State of Tennessee, in accordance with the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navigable 
waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE DES MOINES RIVER 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7580) authorizing the county of Lee in the State of 
Iowa, and Wayland Special Road District in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That in order to facilitate interstate commerce, 
improve the Postal Service, and provide for military and other purposes, 
the county of Lee in the State of Iowa, and Wayland Special Road 
District in the county of Clark and State of Missouri, be, and are 
hereby, authorized to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway 
bridge and approaches thereto across the Des Moines River, at a point 
suitable to the interests of navigation, at or near St. Francisville, Mo., 
in accordance with the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate 
the construction of bridges over navigable waters,” approved March 
23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. There is hereby conferred upon the county of Lee in the 
State of Iowa, and Wayland Special Road District in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, all such rights and powers to enter upon 
lands and acquire, condemn, occupy, possess, and use real estate and 
other property needed for the location, construction, operation, and 
maintenance of such bridge and its approaches as are possessed by 
railroad corporations for railroad purposes or by bridge corporations 
for bridge purposes in the State in which such real estate or other 


Mr. Speaker, this is a new bill, 


Mr. Speaker, this is a new 
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property is situated, upon making just compensation therefor, to be 
ascertained and paid according to the laws of such State, and the pro- 
ceedings therefor shall be the same as in the condemnation or expro- 
priation of property for public purposes in such State. 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 7 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE RIO GRANDE AT PRESIDIO, TEX. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7631) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande at Presidio, Tex. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, what has happened here that they did not start this 
bridge? 

‘Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. This is a railroad bridge and not 
a toll bridge. The matter was in court; there was a receiver- 
ship pending in Mexico and in the United States, and the delay 
was occasioned by the court proceedings. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How can a railroad be in the hands of a 
receiver? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Well, it was; part of it was in 
Mexico and part in the United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How ean they build a bridge if they are 
in the hands of a receiver? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. They are not now; they have 
gotten out, and now they are ready to go ahead with the 
bridge. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etċ., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Rio Grande at Presidio, Tex., 
authorized to be built by the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co. 
of Texas and the Kansas City, Mexico & Orient Railway Co., a corpora- 
tion organized under the laws of the State of Kansas, their successors 
and assigns, by the act of Congress approved February 16, 1928, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from February 16, 
1930. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE POTOMAC RIVER AT DAHLGREN, VA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7685) to extend the times for commencing and complet- 
ing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River at 
or near Dahigren, Va. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice from a reading of the report that the promoter states 
the reason why he is asking a further extension of time is 
because of the condition of the money market for the past nine 
months and more. I was unaware that there was any strin- 
gency in the money market until the debacle in the stock 
market last October. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I will say to the gentleman that this plan 
was not approved by the Board of Engineers until April 26, 
1929. I am assured by men whose integrity I do not question, 
and whose financial responsibility is beyond question, that they 
are behind this project and intend to complete the bridge. They 
have already expended a considerable amount of money in the 
preparation of plans. The original plan as submitted was not 
approved and they had to modify the plan for the bridge. That 
plan was finally approved on April 26, 1929, and I have their 
assurance that the bridge will be constructed. 

Mr. STAFFORD, Then, this is something more than a paper 
corporation that has been formed to build this bridge? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Absolutely. This bridge will be of incal- 
culable benefit to the people in my section of southern Mary- 
land, where the bridge is to be constructed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The bill, I notice, gives an extension of 
the time provided for in a prior act. What traffic is expected 
to utilize this bridge, if the gentleman can enlighten the House? 


Is there objection? 
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Mr. GAMBRILL. Well, it will shorten the distance between 
New York, Philadelphia, and Baltimore to Richmond by about 
50 or 60 miles. In the course of time there will be considerable 
traffic across the bridge. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We appropriated several hundred thou- 
sand dollars a few days ago for the Wakefield memorial; am I 
correct in that? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. No. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We passed that bill. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. But not carrying any such amount 
as that—$65,000, the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Greenwoop] 
informs me. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. This proposed bridge is down the Potomac 
River about 50 or 60 miles below Washington. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I would like to direct the gentleman’s 
attention, if I may, to the recommendation contained in the 
letter of the Department of Agriculture: 


FEBRUARY £ 


No such amount as that, I will say 


The proposed bill will be a toll bridge which it is understood will be 
privately owned and operated. It is the view of the department that 
a private toll bridge should not be constructed at this point. It 
therefore is recommended that the proposed extension of time be not 
granted. 


Mr. GAMBRILL. Let me say to the gentleman from New 
York, I have very decided views as to whether that recommen- 
dation of the Department of Agriculture should be accepted by 
the House. The State of Maryland is expending every year on 
new roads, on the widening of existing roads and on the main- 
tenance of roads about $12,000,000 or $13,000,000, and the amount 
received from the Federal Government under the Federal act is 
about $670,000, or 6 per cent of the amount that is expended by 
the State of Maryland. 

Now, it is not at all possible that the State of Maryland will 
undertake to construct a bridge across the Potomac River at 
this time or at any time in the near future, and the only way 
in which we can hope to get this bridge is through private con- 
struction. I hope there will be no objection interposed by the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Does the original bill carry a recapture 
clause? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 


It does. 
In how many years? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Twenty years, if I recall correctly. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Of course, the gentleman understands it 
is not pleasant to stand up here and object to bills. There is 
nothing personal in it; but if we are going to establish a policy, 
if I may use a homely phrase, we ought to be hard-boiled about 
all these matters. We can not object to one bill and then let 
another go by. I hope the gentleman will not take it in that 
way. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. May I say to the gentleman that no objec- 
tion was raised to the extension of time in the bill introduced 
by the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. Howarp]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, that is an argument. 

Mr. GAMBRILL, And several other precedents have been 
established here to-day where extensions of time have been 
granted. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and the gentleman has the right to 
refer to that. Every time we let down the bars that is the 
trouble we get into. 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Well, do not start with the gentleman from 
Maryland. [Laughter.] 
Mr. GREENWOOD. 

across the Potomac? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. I should say about 3 miles. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And how much is involved in the con- 
struction of it? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. Between $2,500,000 and $3,000,000. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the original bill provide for the 
regulation of tolls under the War Department? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. It does. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. And it has a recapture clause in it? 

Mr. GAMBRILL. It has. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Potomac River from a point in 
the vicinity of Dahlgren, in the northeastern end of King George 
County, Va., to a point south of Popes Creek, Charles County, Mà., 
authorized to be built by the George Washington-Wakefield Memorial 
Bridge Commission, a corporation, its successors and assigns, by an act 


What is to be the length of this bridge 


Is there objection? 


1930 


of Congress approved May 5, 1926, heretofore extended by an act of 
Congress approved February 16, 1928, are hereby further extended one 
and three years, respectively, from February 16, 1929. 

Sec, 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 8, strike out the word “Commission”; page 2, line 1, 
strike out the words “an act” and insert the word “acts"; page 2, 
line 2, after the figure “ 1928," insert the words “and February 26, 
1929"; page 2, line 4, strike out the figure “ 1929" and insert the 
figure “ 19380." 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS SANTA ROSA SOUND, FLA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7687) to extend the time for constructing a bridge across 
the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Bo it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound at or near 
Deer Point, Santa Rosa County, authorized to be built by the 
counties of Escambia and Santa Rosa, by the act of Congress approved 
May 26, 1928, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2, The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
expressly reserved, 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 5, after the word “ County,“ insert the word “ Florida; “ 
page 1, line 8, after the word “ from“ strike out the date of approval 
hereof " and insert “ May 26, 1930.“ 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 


BRIDGE ACROSS YELLOWSTONE RIVER AT SIDNEY, MONT. 


The next business-on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7828) granting the consent of Congress to the State of 
Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress is hereby granted 
to the State of Montana or the county of Richiand, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Yellowstone River, at a point suitable to 
the Interests of navigation, at or near Sidney, Mont., in accordance with 
the provisions of an act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of 
bridges over navigable waters,“ approved March 23, 1906. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS BOGUE CHITTO RIVER, PARISH OF WASHINGTON, LA. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7829) granting the consent of Congress to the Great 
Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto River 
in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish of 
Washington, State of Louisiana. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, oto., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted to 
the Great Southern Lumber Co., Bogalusa, La,, its successors and 
assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad bridge and ap- 
proaches thereto across the Rogue Chitto River, at a point suitable to 
the interests of navigation, in township 3 south, range 11 east, in the 
Parish of Washington, State of Louisiana, in accordance with the provi- 


this act is hereby 
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sions of the act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges 
over navigable waters,” approved March 23, 1906. 

Sue. 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, aud privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted 
to the Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., its successors and 
assigns; and any corporation to which or person to whom such rights, 
powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or transferred, or who 
shall acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or otherwise is hereby 
authorized to exercise the same as fully as though conferred herein 
directly upon such party. 

Sec. 3. That right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 

With the following committee amendment: 


Page 2, line 8, strike out the words “ corporation to which or person “ 
and insert the word “ party.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT MOUND CITY, III. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7962) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Mound City, III. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Reserving the right to object, 
I do not see anything in the report from the Agricultural 
Department about this bridge. 

Mr. DENISON. I do not know why it is not; the Agricul- 


tural Department makes the same report that it does to all 
They object to it on account of its being a toll 


similar bills. 
bridge. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Where is it? 

Mr. DENISON. It is in my district, six or eight miles above 
Cairo. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Have the people gone to any 
expense in connection with the building of the bridge? 

Mr. DENISON. They have had engineers employed and had 
plans prepared, and they have made arrangements to finante 
the bridge. Consent was granted last spring, but later, as I shall 
explain when I get time, they were unable to dispose of the 
bonds on account of the conditions with which we are all 
familiar. 

Now they can not do anything on account of high water, so 
they had to have this extension of time. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Does this interfere in any way 
with the bridge at Cairo? 

Mr. DENISON. ‘This is to be a bridge over the Ohio River 
and the bridge at Cairo is over the Mississippi River. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Was it not intended to build 
one over the Ohio River and one over the Mississippi? Have 
they built one over the Ohio? 

Mr. DENISON. Not yet. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentlemen who are to pro- 
mote this bridge have not given us the information and I see 
nothing In the report from them. I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill go over without prejudice until we get the information. 

Mr. DENISON. I have received the information; I have it 
in my office. I think I can give the gentleman all the infor- 
mation he wants. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the gentleman wish to have the bill 
go over? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS FRENCH BROAD RIVER, BRIDGEPORT, TENN. 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7971) to extend the times for commencing and completing the 
construction of a bridge across the French Broad River on 
Tennessee highway No. 9 near the town of Bridgeport, in 
Cocke County, Tenn. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge authorized by act of Congress, approved 
February 15, 1929, to be built across the French Broad River near 
Bridgeport in Cocke County, Tenn., on Tennessee Highway No. 9, are 
hereby extended one and three years, respectively, from the date of 
approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. That the right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved, 
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With the following committee amendments: 


Page 1, line 7, after the figure “9,” insert “by the highway depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee.” 

Page 2, line 1, strike out the words “the date of approval hereof” 
and insert February 15, 1930.” 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the tabie. 

BRIDGE ACROSS MONONGAHELA RIVER, FAYETTE COUNTY, PA. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8165) to extend the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the Monongahela River at or 
near Fayette City, Fayette County, Pa. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, this bill is an ex- 
tension of the times for the construction of a bridge across 
the Monongahela River. There is no report from the War 
Department or from the Bureau of Public Roads. I think the 
House is entitled to have such reports. I ask that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice until the reports are secured. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Missouri 
asks unanimous consent to pass the bill over without prejudice. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

BRIDGE ACROSS ST. LAWRENCE RIVER, MORRISTOWN, N. x. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8300) to extend the time for the construction of a bridge across 
the St. Lawrence River at or near Morristown, N. X. 5 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. MICHENER). 
tion to the present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object. 
I notice that there has been some difficulty about the con- 
struction of this bridge by reason of the attitude of the present 
Governor of the State of New York, Is that correct? 

Mr. SNELL. That is correct. 

Mr, STAFFORD. He has vetoed a bill in the nature of an 
enabling act to this bill. I would like to inquire, as I would 
in all these bills, where the purpose is to build a bridge over 
an important stream, whether the bridge is to be constructed 
at a strategic point where no other bridge could be constructed 
if the State should subsequently desire to do so. 

Mr. SNELL. I do not know that I could say they could not 
construct another bridge. It has been generally considered 
that this is the most advantageous point along the St. Lawrence 
River. There is no bridge across the St. Lawrence River from 
Niagara to Montreal, a distance of over 400 miles, and we 
think we ought to have the right to build a bridge there if we 
can get some one to furnish the money. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is very popular these days, so far as 
the money market is concerned, to get backers for these bridges. 
Take for example the Ambassador Bridge at Detroit; it is 
estimated that 400,000 people will patronize that bridge during 
the next year. They charge a toll of 50 cents. The tunnel 
under the Detroit River will be opened some time this coming 
fall. 

That will deflect some of the traffic from the Ambassador 
Bridge. Detroit capital virtually financed both these projects. 
The prospects are, so far as the bridge at least is concerned, 
that it will prove a good investment. 

As I recall there is some right reserved in this bill by the 
State of New York to fix tolls. Will the gentleman inform the 
House as to that, because there is a very decided sentiment in 
this House against vesting for all time in private interests the 
right to collect tolls. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, there is a recapture clause in the general 
bill. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Oh, yes; but the practical legislative 
difficulty to obtain subsequent authority to repurchase a bridge 
spanning the St. Lawrence is apparent. The State of New 
York would first have to enter into negotiations with the Domin- 
ion of Canada or the Province of Ontario, even with the re- 
capture clause, and then secure confirmatory legislation. When 
we once pass the bill, it is practically granting the right in per- 
petuity. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, I could not agree to that. Of course, it is 
a controversial question about building a bridge across the St. 
Lawrence because it is an international bridge. There is no 
question about that, but at the same time also there is no ques- 
tion that the people living in the northern part of the State are 
in favor of this, As far as I know there is no opposition on the 
part of the people anywhere. The governor of our State is 


Is there objec- 
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taking the position that we shall not have a privately owned 
bridge. Whether that is a political position or otherwise I 
would not undertake to say. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand he only says that we 
should not have any bridge that levies tolls. Is not that his 
position? 

Mr. SNELL. That is practically the position, but how are 
we going to get a bridge across there unless we do levy tolls? 
That means that we can not have a bridge at all, regardless of 
whether we need one or not. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Will the State of New York contribute 
toward the building of the bridge, as did the State of Pennsyl- 
vania and the State of New Jersey toward the building of the 
bridge across the Delaware? 

Mr. SNELL. I doubt it very much, but of course, I am not 
certain. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is not that the attitude of the present 
Governor of New York? 

Mr. SNELL. He has never said so definitely. 

Mr. STAFFORD. He is quite a definite character and I am 
surprised that he has not so expressed himself. 

Mr. SNELL. There is a political situation connected with this 
that the gentleman from Wisconsin does not understand. I 
do not want to undertake to state the position of the Governor 
of New York at this time. He vetoed this same bill last year. 
When he was up there in the summer he said we needed a 
bridge. The same bill has been again introduced and probably 
will pass, but what he will do with it I do not know. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is this a paper corporation, or are the 
men back of this bridge men of substance? 

Mr. SNELL. The men have the money and they would have 
begun the bridge this last year if the governor had not vetoed 
the bill in our legislature. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I withdraw the reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to 
object. In addition to this bill, if it passes, will it be necessary 
for the State of New York to pass legislation in order to build 
that bridge? 

Mr. SNELL. Unfortunately it will be and I do not know 
whether we can get it or not. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of the bridge across the St. Lawrence River at or 
near Morristown, St. Lawrence County, N. Y., authorized to be 
built by Frank A. Augsbury, his heirs, legal representatives, and 
assigns, by an act of Congress approved March 2, 1929, are hereby 
extended one and three years, respectively, from March 2, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


Is there objection? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ERADICATION OF PINK BOLL WORM 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I move to suspend 
the rules and pass House Joint Resolution 232, to amend the 
joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to provide for 
eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor,” approved May 21, 1928, which I send to the desk and 
ask to have read. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona moves to sus- 
pend the rules and pass House Joint Resolution 232, which 
the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Whereas an emergency demanding urgent consideration has arisen 
in that in the State of Arizona on lands within a Federal reclamation 
project as well as within an Indian reservation there has been discovered 
an intense infestation of the pink bollworm, a pest the host for which is 
cotton; and 

Whereas the infestation discovered was imported into the State of 
Arizona from either another State or a forelgn nation; and 

Whereas the infestation In Arizona constitutes the first known appear- 
ance of the pink bollworm in an area which, by reason of the absence of 
hard frosts during the winter months, is most favorable to a rapid 
increase in its population; and 

Whereas if immediate measures of eradication are not taken the pest 
not only will completely destroy the two special noncompetitive types 
of cotton not grown elsewhere, namely, the Acala and the Pima long 
staple, the growth of which has been encouraged by the Department of 
Agriculture through the medium of an expenditure of thousands of 
dollars, and the necessity of which for national-defense purposes has 


1930 


been demonstrated fully during the recent Great War, but also will 
spread and constitute a threat of destruction to the cotton industry of 
the Nation; and 

Whereas eradication of the pest can be effected particularly in the 
area in which it is found in the State of Arizona only by establishing 
and enforcing noncotton zones, areas in which the planting of cotton 
is prohibited, and by establishing marginal regulated zones, areas in 
which the planting of cotton by regulation ts delayed; and 

Whereas there can not be enforced a noncotton sone except on condi- 
tion that provision is made for compensation to farmers for the actual 
aud necessary losses incident to the prohibition against the planting of 
cotton; and 

Whereas collapse of the program of eradication and spread of the 
infestation to other States inevitably will follow the absence of speedy 
assurance to farmers in noncotten zones that for the year 1930 full 
compensation will be received by them; and 

Whereas Public Resolution No. 47 of the Seventieth Congress, ap- 
proved May 21, 1928, granted such assurances to farmers in noncotton 
zones to be established in a State by way of authorising an appropria- 
tion for full Federal compensation for the year 1028 and for partici- 
pation by the Federal Government to the extent of paying one-half of 
the compensation after 1928; and 

Whereas by reason of the nonexistence of State funds for the payment 
of one-half of the compensation within noncotton zones for the year 
1930, by reason of the fact that the year 1930 is one in which no regu- 
lar session of the Arizona State Legislature is to be held, and by reason 
of the nonexistence of State funds for the payment of the costs inci- 
dental to the convening of an extraordinary session of the State legis- 
lature, the State of Arizona, prior to the regular session of its legisla- 
ture to be convened in January, 1931, is unable by action of its legisla- 
ture to provide for participation for the year 1930 in the payment of 
compensation to farmers in noncotton zones; and 

Whereas to protect a great national industry from & real and serious 
menace, as well as to protect a special industry essential to the Nation 
in time of war it is necessary, In order that speedy assurances be given 
to farmers in noncotton zones that full compensation for the year 1930 
will be received by them, that there be an authorization for an appro- 
priation for full compensation for the year 1930, on condition that there 
shall have been made guarantees satisfactory to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that one-half of such advances be repaid into the Treasury of 
the United States: Therefore be it 

Resolved, etc., That joint resolution entitled Joint resolution to pro- 
vide for eradication of pink boliworm and authorizing an appropriation 
therefor,” approved May 21, 1928 (45 Stat. 688), is amended to read 
as follows: 

“That when any State shall have enacted legislation and taken meas- 
ures, including the establishment and enforcement of noncotton zones, 
adequate, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to eradicate 
the pink bollworm in any area thereof actually infested, or threatened 
by such pests, the said Secretary, under regulations to be prescribed by 
him, is authorized to pay, out of $2,500,000 hereby authorized to be 
appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appro- 
printed, to be expended in cooperation with the proper authorities of 
the State concerned in compensating any farmer for his actual and 
necessary loss due to the enforced nonproduction of cotton within said 
zones: Provided, That no part of the funds herein authorized to be 
appropriated shall be avaliable for compensation in connection with the 
establishment of a noncotton zone in any county unless and until the 
live pink bollworm is found within such county or within a radins of 5 
miles thereof: Provided further, That such loss as to noncotton zones 
established by the State of Texas shall be determined as provided for 
in existing statutes of that State, and similarly by similar statutes 
which may later be provided by other States concerned, and that in 
estimating such loss due account shall be taken of the value of other 
crops which may be produced on sald land, so that the loss shall not 
exceed the difference lu return to the farmer from cotton over such other 
crops: Provided further, That such determination of actual and neces- 
sary loss shall be subject to the review and approval of the Secretary 
of Agriculture: And provided further, That no reimbursement shall be 
made with respect to any farmer who has not complied in good faith 
with all of the quarantine and control regulations prescribed by said 
Secretary of Agriculture and such State relative to the pink bollworm: 
And provided further, That when a State through action of its legis- 
lature or through action of Individuals, associations, and/or corpora- 
tions shall have made guarantees satisfactory to the Secretary of Agri- 
culture that there shall be repaid into the Treasury of the United States 
one-half of the appropriation for compensation for the crop of 1930, 
then on the basis of a determination by the Secretary of Agriculture of 
the actual and necessary losses incident to the enforcement of noncotton 
zones the appropriation herein authorized shall be available only for 
compensation for the crop of 1980 unless the State in which any non- 
cotton zone is established shall thereafter appropriate and pay a sum 
in each year equal to the amount expended in such State by the 
United States under this authorization. 


The SPEAKER. Is a second damanded? 
Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I demand a second. 
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Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that a second be considered as ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona asks unanli- 
mous consent that a second be considered as ordered. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Arizona is recognized 
for 20 minutes. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, u serious situation has arisen in the State of Arizona by 
reason of the appearance in certain cotton-producing areas of a 
pest known as the pink bollworm. The host of that pest is 
cotton. 

In Arizona only the long-staple cotton is grown. The pest 
therefore is attacking in the State of Arizona the type of cotton 
that is not grown anywhere else in the United States, except 
possibly within a limited area in the Delta of the Mississippi 
River, 

The situation in Arizona is serious, first because if the pest 
is not eradicated, and eradicated immediately, the pest will, 
according to the best scientific information that I am able to 
obtain from the Department of Agriculture, destroy the long- 
staple cotton industry which has been developed in the State of 
Arizona by the Department of Agriculture. During the war, 
when we were largely cut off from the Egyptian long-staple 
cotton, the Department of Agriculture encouraged, through the 
expenditure of thousands of dollars, the production of this par- 
ticular kind of cotton, which is used in the manufacture of many 
fabrics, and used by the Army in airplane fabrics. 

The second reason for the statement that the condition is a 
very serious one is that the appearance of the pink bollworm 
in the State of Arizona constitutes the first infestation of that 
pest in an arga which is peculiarly favorable to a rapid increase 
in its population. Whereas it is true that a few years ago the 
pink bollworm appeared, and was eradicated, in certain areas 
in Louisiana and Texas, the fact that there existed in those 
areas hard frosts in the wintertime materially assisted the 
Department of Agriculture in its eradication. In the State of 
Arizona, however, there are no hard winter frosts, at least in the 
area where the infestation of the pink bollworm pest has been 
found. 

Therefore, if steps for its eradication are not taken, and 
taken immediately, then, to repeat from the best information 
I can obtain from the Department of Agriculture, in all proba- 
bility either a specialized cotton industry will be wiped out 
and the pest will spread westward to California and eastward 
through New Mexico and back into the Cotton Belt, or, if the 
eradication is delayed, the cost to the Federal Government 
as well as to the States will be very materially increased. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman 
state what portion of Arizona is now infested? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes; in the Salt River Valley 
water users’ Federal reclamation project and in the Pima 
Indian Reservation, on the Gila River. If the gentleman will 
permit, I will later state the acreage involved, if that is per- 
fectly agreeable to the gentleman. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Very well. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The situation is a serious one. 
The program for eradication consists of two phases: The clean- 
ing up of the fields, the destruction of old cotton plants and 
all remnants of the cotton crop; and second, the establishment 
of nongrowing cotton zones, where no cotton can be grown. 
It is difficult legally or in fact to establish and enforce such 
a zone unless provision is made for conmpensation to the 
farmers for the actual and necessary losses they may sustain 
as the result of the enforcement of the nongrowing of cotton. 
os CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. While as the gentleman says it is a desir- 
able policy, it seems to me there might be some question as to 
whether the States by virtue of their police power can not set 
aside certain zones without reimbursing the citizens. In the 
cities we have zones in certain areas where buildings can be 
built only for residential purposes, and we do not have to com- 
pensate the owners for the difference between the rental of 
residence property and business property. I do not want that 
to be laid down as governmental doctrine, that we haye got to 
expend the money. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 


This Is the only instance that I 
know of, after making investigations in the Department of 
Agriculture, where it has been announced to any farmer, “ You 


can not plant such and such a crop.” At any rate, the ques- 
tion ef compensation is very pertinent to the establishment of 
a noncotton-growing zone. 
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By reason of the absence of hard winter frost in Arizona 
such zones are essential to the program of eradication. 

In 1928, when there was an infestation in the State of Texas, 
Congress passed a resolution authorizing the appropriation of 
$5,000,000 for the purpose of paying actual and necessary losses 
sustained by farmers in noncotton zones, providing for full 
Federal compensation for that year and for participation by 
the Federal Government to the extent of the payment of one- 
half of such compensation for every year thereafter, and pro- 
viding further that the determination of the actual and neces- 
sary losses was to be made in accordance with State statutes, 
and further to be subject to the approval of the Secretary of 
Agriculture. 

With respect to the immediate problem I have done nothing 
more than to take the existing statute and amend it in the 
following respects: First, in line 7, page 4, whereas the old 
law authorized an appropriation of $5,000,000—which, I might 
say in passing, on the 26th of April last, or, at least, the re- 
maining portion of it, amounting to $4,250,000, was transferred 
to a fund for the purpose of eradicating the Mediterranean 
fruit fly—the resolution now under consideration amends that 
old law by reducing the authorization for appropriations from 
$5,000,000 to $2,500,000, which is applicable not only in the State 
of Arizona but in any State in which this pest may appear and 
in which noncotton zones may be established; secondly, it 
amends the existing act by providing that full Federal com- 
pensation for the actual and necessary losses sustained for the 
crop year 1930 shall be paid only when guaranties, satisfac- 
tory to the Secretary of Agriculture, shall have been made that 
one-half of the money so paid by the Federal Government shall 
be repaid into the Treasury of the United States; third, it 
amends the old act by providing that the determination for the 
year 1930 of the actual and necessary losses shall be made, not 
by the State, but by the Secretary of Agriculture. These are 
the only respects in which the existing statute would be 
amended by the proposed resolution. As a matter of fact, inas- 
much as the old resolution provided for full Federal compen- 
sation for one year and provided for no repayment into the 
Federal Treasury of any portion thereof, then the present reso- 
lution, by reason of the provision requiring repayment of one- 
half, is, from the point of view of the Federal Government, 
infinitely sounder, and, if this resolution is passed, it will in 


effect annul the precedent established by the joint resolution 
of 1928. 
Mr. BARBOUR. 
Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
Yes. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Why is it necessary to make the payment 
100 per cent and then have half of that paid back? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I am coming to that and I am 
glad the gentleman asked the question. 
for these amendments, first, it was deemed by the Secretary 
of Agriculture that $2,500,000 would be not only adequate to 
meet the present situation, but also to meet any incidental 
situations that might hereafter occur; secondly, the reason 
for the provision in this act which calls for the repayment 
of one-half is as follows: In 1930 there is to be no regular 
session of the Arizona State Legislature. Further than that, 
unfortunately the State of Arizona has not now the funds 
necessary to pay the cost of an extraordinary session of the 
Arizona State Legislature. Further than that, even though 
there were funds available to pay for the cost incidental to the 
convening of an extraordinary session of the Arizona State 
Legislature, beeause of the constitutional procedure in the 
State of Arizona for the levying and collecting of taxes, an 
appropriation made by such an extraordinary session of the 
legislature could not be made available until December of 
1931, whereas compensation to the farmers must be made as 
Soon as there can be a determination of the actual and necessary 
losses, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Les. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. What assurance has the Federal Goy- 
ernment that the State will appropriate the money with which 
to reimburse one-half? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The act relates not only to the 
State, but to associations, corporations, or individuals, or all of 
them. 

Further than that, an appropriation made at the regular 
session of the Legislature of the State of Arizona in January of 
1931 could not be made available until the last of 1931, and then 
only one-half, while the remaining half would not be available 
until July, 1982, for a period of 18 months. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Has the gentleman reached a point where 
he will yield for a question? 


Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I will be delighted to yield. 


As to the reasons 
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Mr, CRAMTON. The important feature of this is the matter 
of payment by the Government of the damages due to the estab- 
lishment of nonproduction areas. The damage which the bill 
seems to set forth is the difference between what will be the 
value of the crop produced in such an area and a crop of some 
other character and what would be presumed to have been 
received for a good cotton crop. Iam curious as to this feature: 
To what extent, under this legislation, it will be possible for the 
Federal Government and the State government to protect their 
interests by requiring a careful and proper use of the areas 
within the nonproduction regions—that is to say, can the owner 
of land sit back, cultivate his land carelessly, loosely, and put 
in a crop simply because he feels it is a crop which does not 
involve much care; in other words, neglect his opportunities, 
and then come in for a full reimbursement of his losses? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I am delighted to answer that 
question, and I can answer it in two different ways, first, by 
reading the language of the resolution. On page 5, line 3, the 
gentleman will find the following: 


That no reimbursement shall be made with respect to any farmer 
who has not complied in good faith with all of the quarantine and 
control regulations prescribed by said Secretary of Agriculture and 
such State relative to the pink bollworm. 


Mr. CRAMTON. May I observe that the trouble with that 
provision is that it leaves it up to the regulations to be pre- 
scribed by the Secretary of Agriculture and we have no assur- 
ance that regulations will be adopted which will reach that 
point. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I further point this out, 
that in line 14, and, in fact, throughout the bill, the language 
used with reference to compensation is as follows— 


Actual and necessary losses. 


In other words, under the language of this resolution, neither 
the Secretary of Agriculture nor the State—uniless the State 
statute had different language and unless the State were acting 
independently of the Federal Government—could pay any 
compensation to a farmer who had not suffered a loss which 
was not only actual but also necessary. 

Mr, COLE, Au unavoidable loss? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. An unavoidable loss; yes. In 
other words, if a farmer chose, simply because he thought he 
could get more compensation, not to plant a certain acreage 
in a substitute crop but to permit it to lie idle and then to 
submit a claim for compensation, the Secretary, under the lan- 
guage of this act, could not approve that claim. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I admit there is a great deal of force in 
what the gentleman says, and, if strictly complied with by the 
Department of Agriculture, would go far to protect us, but 
some of us are not so sure of the zeal of the department in 
protecting the Treasury. 

If the representatives of the department engaged in this work 
in Arizona stand aside and do not intervene with suggestions 
as to the best use to be made of the land and let the thing go 
until a bill is presented and the man then says, “I did the 
best I knew how; the Government made no suggestion to me 
that I should use my land differently,” I am inclined to think 
then he will be in pretty good shape to get his bill allowed. 
If, on the other hand, the department will exert some influence 
at the time the crop is being planted to see that the interests 
of the Treasury are protected, they may accomplish something. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. May I say to the gentleman that 
in discussing this very question with officials of the depart- 
ment, I was informed they did intend to exercise a certain 
amount of control, but that they feared to undertake the en- 
forcement of the planting of a certain crop because they feared 
that through attempting to enforce the planting of a certain 
crop, should a loss in that crop occur, they might be increasing 
the compensation rather than reducing it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. As I understand, the gentleman has some 
assurance that consideration will be given to this phase of the 
question and an effort made to protect the Treasury. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Not only have I assurance of 
that, but may I point this out to the gentleman also: Before 
an appropriation for the actual and necessary losses can be 
made available, the gentleman’s committee will have the power 
of review over any estimates submitted by the Department of 
Agriculture and the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. CRAMTON. By the time it gets to that stage we do not 
have as full authority sometimes as might be desired. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I do not have demands for 
all the time reserved by me. I reserved it largely to have the 
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bill explained, 
tional. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I thank the gentleman. 

Mr, KHNTCHAM. If the gentleman will yield at this point, 
may I suggest to the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CRAM- 
rox] that a very distinguished colleague of his comes from a 
territory where this identical situation obtained last year, and 
I am sure he could give some very valuable information on 
the question that the gentleman from Michigan is now raising. 
I refer to the gentleman from Texas, Mr. BUCHANAN. 

Mr. ADKINS. That is the question I want to raise. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. ADKINS. What is the gentleman’s information about 
the work in Texas? Were those areas cleaned up? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, There were two different areas 
in which there were infestations in Texas. One occurrence 
appeared in what is known as the Big Bend region in the Rio 
Grande. That infestation was transported from Mexico. Noth- 
ing has been done of any strenuous nature to attempt to eradi- 
cate within that area for the reason that, as soon as eradica- 
tion would have been completed, a new infestation would have 
crossed the border from Mexico; but within the other area, 
known as the Western Extension in the State of Texas, and 
within areas in Louisiana and within areas in eastern Texas, 
the Department of Agriculture has completely eradicated the 
pest. Does that answer the gentleman's question? 

Mr. ADKINS. Yes, 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
cessful. 

Mr. ADKINS, Has the gentleman any information as to 
whether they bad any trouble or suspicion that the Government 
was imposed on by the farmers in planting crops and then neg- 
lecting them, and so forth? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. As I understand the situation, 
sir, there was no noncotton zone established in the western 
extension of Texas. There were, however, noncotton zones, as 
I understand It, established in the State of Louisiana, and so 
far as I know, there was no difficulty experienced in connection 
with the question which is so uppermost in the mind of the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. There may have 
been some difficulties, but I do not know of any. 

May I concinde? The matter under discussion is one of im- 
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I will yield the gentleman five minutes addi- 


It has been extraordinarily suc- 


portance and one that requires speedy action, for the reason 
that the planting season in the State of Arizona is approaching, 
and if the farmers are not assured within a very few days that 
full compensation is to be given them for the actual and neces- 


sary losses, then the noncotton zones can not be enforced: Oot- 
ton will be planted within it, the infestation will spread, and 
the highly specialized cotton industry will be destroyed, with 
the probability that there will be infestations farther west 
through the Imperial Valley in California, the San Joaquin 
Valley and farther; that the pest will probably spread eastward 
into New Mexico and Texas. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Wil the gentleman be kind enough before 
he completes his statement to Indicate the unusual interest that 
has been taken by various groups of people in his own State 
concerning this matter, In view of the fact the State legislature 
is not in session? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. In order to maintain the princi- 
ple, which I think is a good one, of participation by the State 
to the extent of one-half of the actual and necessary losses, it 
was my idea that in the absence of appropriations by the State 
guaranties for the repayment of one-half of the amount to be 
paid in compensation for the crop of this year be submitted to 
the Secretary of Agriculture and that such guaranties must first 
meet with his approval. 

As scon as the Secretary approved of this suggestion, for 
the reason that it complied with a principle which he felt to be 
very important, immediate contact was made with various cor- 
porations of the State of Arizona, various individuals, the 
cotton growers’ association, the farmers’ association, various 
irrigation projects, both private and Federal, for the purpose 
of attempting to persuade them to act as guarantors for the 
State of Arizona, This morning at 10 o'clock there was held 
in Phoenix, Ariz., a meeting of all the industries of the State. 
I was informed that, in addition, representatives of irrigation 
projects were likewise to attend. This meeting was called for 
the purpose of determining what guaranties should be made. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Arizona 
has expired. 

Mr. STAFFORD and Mrs. ROGERS rose, 
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Mr. STAFFORD. I yield one minute more to the gentle- 
man to answer the inquiry of the gentlewoman from Massa- 
chusetts. 5 

Mrs, ROGERS. I simply wanted to ask the gentleman a 
question with respect to the point of view of the textile manu- 
facturers. They are, of course, vitally interested in having 
long staple cotton grown in this country, and I know our sec- 
tion of the country will be very much interested in having the 
growing of long staple cotton protected from insects and made 
as perfect as possible for use in manufacturing. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I understood that was the situa- 
tion, and I thank the gentlewoman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, Yes. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Does not the bill itself specifically provide 
what shall be regarded by the statute as actual and necessary 
losses by prescribing in definite terms that in estimating such 
loss due account shall be taken of the value of other crops 
which may be produced on said land, so that the loss shall not 
exceed the difference in return to the farmer from cotton over 
such other crops. It does not make any difference whether the 
owner utilizes the land for that purpose or not, if it may have 
been utilized for that purpose, then it should be taken into 
account under this provision. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. It is my understanding that the 
language of the act is sufficiently strong to give ample protection 
against the possibility of an occurrence which has come to the 
mind of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Cramron]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as I read the report and con- 
sider the information so completely furnished by the author of 
this bill, the only purpose is that it comes to the rescue of the 
cotton growers because the Legislature of Arizona is not in 
session to contribute one-half of the amount that is supposed to 
be contributed under the public resolution passed in the Seven- 
tieth Congress. 

In that Congress there was passed an appropriation to provide 
for this very condition, amounting to $5,000,000. It is true, as 
the gentleman from Arizona says, that for losses that occurred 
in 1928 all the expense was to be borne by the National 
Government, 

For the following years one-half was to be contributed by the 
State. Now the exigent condition arises so vividly pointed out 
by the gentleman from Arizona. A pressing condition has arisen 
for Immediate relief. Even if the Legislature of Arizona could 
be convened they would not be able to appropriate money that 
would be available until another year from now, 

So I take it, and if I am wrong in the exposition of the pres- 
ent law I would like to be corrected, it carries out the intent of 
the resolution that passed the last Congress, but in order to give 
immediate relief, the National Government temporarily advances 
the 50 per cent that is to be furnished by the State of Arizona 
under adequate security. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserved this time largely to have an exposi- 
tion of this important bill, and I now yield four minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, it is always easy to argue 
and make t strong case where there are losses through some 
freak of nature—particularly where a crop is destroyed. But 
it seems to me that the greatest danger we have before us now 
is an epidemic of legislation to pay for these pests. 

I suppose some of my colleagues will say, “What do you 
know about this, coming from the city?” Nothing, except that 
we pay most of the bills for it, and we also have our epidemics— 
losses of other kinds, too, 

Mr. COLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am sorry, I can not, I have only four 
minutes, I repeat that we pay most of the bills. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield—that is not a 
fair statement. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Government has practically adopted 
the policy of saving the farmer harmless from all losses caused 
by pests or other natural causes. We have had the corn borer, 
and you are going to have the shock of your lives if you ever 
learn the truth about the Mediterranean fly in Florida. I under- 
stand there was a rule presented to-day authorizing the investi- 
gation of the Mediterranean fly in Florida. I am not comparing 
that to this pink boll weevil! bill. But every time there is any 
pest that makes its appearance in this country we have a bill 
authorizing the appropriation of millions of dollars. 

Why, the farmer will come by and by and say; “ You told me 
not to plant; I could have raised so much; I did not because you 
told me not to plant, and now you ought to pay me for it.” I 
submit that I am not impressed with the 50-50 proposition. 
Of course, they will say to the Federal Government, “ Give us 
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half the money, and we will guarantee half to the State.” But 
suppose the State does not pay the 50; the bill provides for 
payment of the whole loss to the farmers by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. The farmer will get paid in full, and the Government 
will take the risk of being reimbursed. 

I would like to know how many farmers would vote to pay for 
an industrial epidemic of unemployment. It is just the same. 
I remember vividly the pleas that were made for an appropria- 
tion for the corn borer. The gentleman from Michigan re- 
members it. The appropriation first was $10,000,000, and then 
a subsequent appropriation of $5,000,000. Then somebody dis- 
covered the Mediterranean fly in Florida. I am informed that 
they are breeding the fly in Florida in order to justify the 
expenditures we are making down there. [Laughter.] 

Gentlemen, I think there must be a limit. I say if we are 
going to have the Government pay the farmers against these 
pests, then be prepared very soon for a bill appropriating mil- 
lions of dollars for an industrial epidemic, for loss by indus- 
trial workers by unemployment. Of course, I think the cases 
are analogous. [Applause.] 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CramTon]. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, naturally I view appropria- 
tions of this kind with some conservatism. As to the particular 
ease at hand, cooperation is assured by the State organization 
which has been referred to, and any commitment of that or- 
ganization must mean a great deal. I have some knowledge 
of that organization. I am sure there is no other State in 
which all of the industries have been brought together in one 
organization as affeetively as they have in Arizona. 

The thing that is most deserving of consideration in this 
resolution is the policy of the Government assuming responsi- 
bility for damage to the farmers resulting from a prohibition 
of planting of a particular crop. It happens in this case that the 
Federal Government is already committed under existing law 
to 100 per cent for one year, whereas, under this bill, we are 
committed to 50 per cent for two years certainly, and possibly 
three years, it being probable that the expenditure under this 
bill would be no less than under existing law. We also accept 
a guaranty instead of the money as to the State corporation. 

As to the general policy of paying those damages to the ex- 
tent to which this resolution and the one preceding may become 
precedents, it seems to me that we ought to move rather slowly 
in that, but we were assured this morning in hearings on the de- 
ficiency appropriation bill with reference to this matter, that 
this form of payment of losses would not become a widespread 
practice in any event. The corn-borer proposition did not 
involve this same question, because there was no controlled area 
as to the growing of corn, and that for the very good reason 
that the pest known as the corn borer, if corn was not grown, 
would have moved oyer into any one of some 200 other plants 
and lived and waited for the next corn crop, whereas the pink 
bollworm, we are told, if the cotton is not grown, goes out of 
business. The number of pests that so inhabit only one host 
plant is so extremely limited that I am in hopes the policy here 
followed will never be very far extended. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, for years it has been the 
policy of the National Government, so far as the pest of the 
boll weevil is concerned, to assume the entire expense of its 
eradication. Here we are adopting a new policy, which is 
certainly to the interest of the National Treasury, of having the 
National Government bear only one-half of that expense. I 
think that policy should be adopted, 

I notice a number of whereases in the resolution, largely 
argumentative in their nature, and I ask unanimous consent, 
with the approval of the gentleman from Arizona [Mr. 
Doverss], to strike out those whereases, as it is not good 
legislative form to have them incorporated in the resolution. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I have no objection to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that all of the whereases be eliminated from the resolution. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. All time has expired. The question is on 
the motion of the gentleman from Arizona to suspend the rules 
and pass the joint resolution. 

The question was taken, and, in the opinion of the Chair, 
two-thirds haying voted in favor thereof the rules were sus- 
pended and the joint resolution was passed. 

The SPEAKER. There are three measures, one bill and two 
joint resolutions, on the Calendar which very evidently can 
not be reached to-night, but which have been presented to the 
Chair as involving serious emergencies. The bill is a bridge 
bill, and the resolutions provide in one case for giving the 
President the power to appoint delegates to a congress to be 
held in Habana on the 20th of February, and to appoint dele- 
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gates to another conference on a different subject to be held 
on the 26th of February. The Chair does not believe he is 
violating the spirit of the rule in taking up this bill and these 
resolutions out of order, and feels impelled to consider these 
measures now. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE ALLEGHENY BIVER AT KITTANNING, PA. 


Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania. Mr. Speaker, I wish to call 
up Calendar No. 123, H. R. 7497, a bridge bill, out of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to call up the bill H. R. 7497 ont of order. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
consider the measures indicated by the Speaker. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 7497 
A bill to amend the act entitled “An act granting the consent ef Con- 
gress to the county of Armstrong, a county of the State of Pennsyl- 
yania, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 

Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county of Armstrong, in the 

State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 16, 1928, and to extend 

the times for commencing and completing the construction of the 

bridge authorized thereby 

Be it enacted, eto., That section 1 of the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county of the 
State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge 
across the Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county of Armstrong, 
in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved February 16, 1928, be, and is 
hereby, amended to read as follows: “That the consent of Congress is 
hereby granted to the county of Armstrong, a county of the State of 
Pennsylvania, and its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge and approaches thereto across the 
Allegheny River at Market Street, or within 200 feet north thereof, in 
the borough of Kittanning, county of Armstrong, in the State of Penn- 
sylvania, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the act entitled ‘An act to regulate the 
construction of bridges oyer navigable waters,’ approved March 23, 
1906.” 

Sec, 2. That the times for commencing and completing the construc- 
tion of the bridge authorized to be constructed by the act approved 
February 16, 1928, are hereby extended one and three years, respectively, 
from February 16, 1930, 

Sec. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The SPEAKER. The Chair understands from the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. STRONG] that the existing situation is 
a menace to navigation. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the bill will be con- 
sidered as having been engrossed and read a third time and 
passed, the committee amendments agreed to, and a motion 
to reconsider laid on the table. 

There was no objection. 


EDUCATIONAL CONFERENCE AT HABANA, CUBA 


i To SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the first resolution 
y title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint Resolution 207 


Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses of 
participation by the Government of the United States in the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators in General, to 
be held at Habana, Cuba., on February 20, 1930 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, what does 
this appropriate? 

Mr. MORGAN, It appropriates $5,000 to defray the expenses 
of delegates attending the conference referred to. This reso- 
lution was introduced at the request of the President and the 
Secretary of State, and it is in response to an invitation to 
attend the conference at Habana, Cuba, on February 20, to 
discuss matters concerning education. 

Mr. GREENWOOD, You are taking it up out of order on 
account of the close proximity of the date? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Strictly it does not make an appro- 
priation, but it authorizes one? 

Mr. MORGAN. Yes. It authorizes it. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Have we ever spent money to pay the 
expenses of delegates to a conference like this? 

Mr. MORGAN. We have to pay the expenses of delegates 
to the conference, I understand this is in regard to an ex- 
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change of students between the States or countries constituting 
the Pan American Union, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am not going to object to this, but it did 
occur to me that it is not the usual character of the conferences 
that we have heretofore provided for. 

Mr, MORGAN. It is assumed that there will be good will 
promoted in consequence of such a conference. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. We do send delegates very often to con- 
ferences composed of politicians. [Laughter] 

Mr. MORGAN, We are providing funds for the attendance 
of delegates to poultry conferences. This Is in the interest of 
education, 

Mr. CRAMTON, I am glad to know that this delegation is 
to be appointed by the President, Some of these commissions or 
delegations that have been sent abroad upon appointment of the 
War Department do not seem to have been appointed with much 
regard to their qualifications. For instance, a few months ago 
we sent the United States Army Band on a mission of good will 
to the exposition at Seville, Spain. There must be many officers 
in the United States Army who speak Spanish, but none of 
them were given charge of this good-will mission to Spain. 
Instead, they placed this mission in charge of an Army oflicer 
who could not speak Spanish at all, and the good-will effort was 
seriously bandicapped thereby. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Did the leader of the band understand 
Spanish? 

Mr. CRAMTON. I do not understand that he did. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
participation by the Government of the United States in the Inter- 
American Congress of Rectors, Deans, and Educators In General to be 
held at Habana, Cuba, on February 20, 1930, an appropriation in the 
sum of $5,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary, is hereby 
authorized, for travel expenses, subsistence, or per diem In Heu of 
subsistence (notwithstanding the provisions of any other act), printing 
and binding, compensation of employees, rent, official cards, and such 
other expenses as the President shall deem proper. 


With gn amendment, as follows: 


On page 1, line 4, after the word “ States,” insert the words, “ by 
means of delegates to be appointed by the President.” 


The SPEAKER. Without objection, the House joint resolu- 
tion will be considered as haying been engrossed and read a 
third time and passed, with the amendment and a motion to 
reconsider laid on the table. 

There was no objection, 


INTER-AMERICAN CONFERENCE ON BIBLIOGRAPHY 


The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next resolution by 
title. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


House Joint 


Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to defray the expenses 
of participation by the Government of the United States in the Inter- 
American Conference on Bibliography to be held at Habana, Cuba, on 
February 26, 1930. 


Mr. STAFFORD, Reserving the right to object, I think this 
is a revolution of similar character. Cuba is rather over- 
working us, with one conference on the 20th and this on the 
26th of February. 

Are these distinguished librarians going to have a pleasure 
ride to Cuba? 

Mr. MORGAN. No; not at all. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is its purpose? 

Mr. MORGAN. The purpose of it is to have a conference of 
librarians of the countries inyited, in order to consider the 
matter of exchange of periodicals, copyrights, and so forth. 
In other words, it relates to Ubrary work. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. What amount of money is authorized? 

Mr. MORGAN, Five thousand dollars. It is a very small 
amount as compared with the poultry conference. 

Mr, STAFFORD. I do not think the money will be expended 
for a guy time in the capital of Cuba, and I shall not object, 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolution 22 


Resolved, eto., That for the purpose of defraying the expenses of 
participation by the Government of the United States in the Inter- 
American Conference on Bibliography to be held at Habana, Cuba, on 
February 26, 1930, an appropriation in the sum of $6,000, or so much 
thereof as may be necessary, is hereby authorized, for travel expenses, 
subsistence, or per diem in Heu of subsistence (notwithstanding the 
provisions of any other act), printing and binding, compensation of 
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employees, rent, official cards, and such other expenses as the President 
shall deem proper. 


With the following committee amendment: 


On page 1, line 4, after the words “ United States," Insert “ by means 
of delegates to be appointed by the President.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The resolution as amended was ordered to be engrossed and 
read a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the resolution was 
passed was laid on the table. 

CONSTRUCTION AT FORT M'KINLEY, PORTLAND, ME. 

Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to H. R. 707, a bill to authorize an appropriation for 
construction at Fort McKinley, Portland, Me. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent to return to H. R. 707. Is there objection? 

Mr. BEEDY. The gentleman from California has an amend- 
ment to offer which I am very glad to accept. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill by title, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, as I understand the legislative situation it is the desire 
of the author of the bill, in collaboration with the chairman of 
the Subcommittee on War Department Appropriations, to strike 
out the limit of cost of $50,000 for the construction of barracks 
at Fort McKinley. The Committee on Military Affairs re- 
ported this bill unanimously, with the thought that there should 
be that limit of cost included. I have listened attentively to 
the discussion and the idea advanced by the gentleman from 
California, but I can not subscribe to the policy that we should 
lift the limit of cost and prescribe none in the reconstruction 
of these barracks. If it is the idea to have the bill passed as 
reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, with a limi- 
tation of $50,000, I have no objection, but if it is the purpose to 
have this limitation stricken out of the bill I shall object. 

Mr. BRRDT. I will say that I am doing this at the request 
of the chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations, who believes he can probably save some money. I 
do not see how it is going to be done, but, at any rate, I do 
not want more than $50,000, and that much will not be used if 
it is not necessary. I presume the Committee on Appropria- 
tions would never consent to authorize the construction of a 
building to exceed that sum, but they think that perhaps they 
may be able to construct the building for less than that sum, 
and if they can save money I am anxious to do it. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Why not incorporate language which 
would provide that the building is not to cost more than 
$50,000? 

Mr. BEEDY. That is what is in the bill now, but the gentle- 
man from California objects to it. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, further along on the Unani- 
mous Consent Calendar there is a bill reported by the Commit- 
tee on Military Affairs, introduced by the gentleman from 
Maine [Mr. Newson]. That bill is considered an emergency 
measure, and it is to provide for the construction of a hospital 
at the soldiers’ home at Togus, Me., the building to cost 
$750,000. The committee felt that was an ample amount, and 
I am not willing to subscribe to the policy suggested by the 
gentleman from California to strike out the limit of cost. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It the gentleman will yield, I want to say 
that before the Togus item is reached we ought to have a report 
which shows that the Budget, some department, or somebody, 
recommends it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


As far as that is concerned, I wish to say 
that the president of the Board of Managers of the National 
Soldiers’ Home came before the Committee on Military Affairs 
and strongly urged its adoption. 


Mr. CRAMTON. 
that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I did not make the report. I was not 
called upon to make the report on that bill. Not only that, but 
the gentleman from Maine [Mr. NELSON] made a very per- 
sunsive argument which showed the urgent necessity of the 
appropriation at the present time. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I will be pleased to yield. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Did the committee have any plans and 
specifications before it when the bill was reported? 

Mr. STAFFORD. No plans and specifications, but upon the 
representation made by the gentleman from Maine [Mr. Berpy] 
that $50,000 was adequate and, further, from the report of the 
War Department that that amount was sufficient, we felt that 
was warrant for our action in placing this limit of cost. The 


There is nothing in the report to indicate 
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gentleman from California now proposes to strike out all limit 
of cost, so that the War Department may go there and erect 
any kind of barracks or any other kind of institution, only 
subject—— 

Mr. BARBOUR. ‘The gentleman does not propose any such 

thing. 
Mr. STAFFORD (continuing). Only subject to the supervi- 
sion and review of the Committee on Appropriations. The 
gentleman from California a moment ago stated that his com- 
mittee was so overwhelmed with work that it was unable to 
pass judgment upon some 150 or more estimates that were 
submitted to it. That committee is overwhelmed with work, 
while our committee is not so burdened with work. I object 
to the bill if that language is going out. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, And I object to it if it does not go out. 

Mr. Speaker, this shows the danger of breaking the policy we 
have heretofore adopted here of going through with these army 
appropriations under the building program, and the gentle- 
man from California ought to know that. We are now in 
this condition and the same thing is going to happen on the 
Togus Soldiers’ Home bill. 

Mr. BEEDY. Will the gentleman from New York permit a 
question? 2 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Convince the gentlemen from California 
and Wisconsin and leave me out of it. 

Mr. BEEDY. Let me ask the gentleman this question. What 
are you going to do when one of the buildings burn down at 
one of your forts, and you come down and follow the regular 
procedure, and the item is included in the regular appropriation, 
and it gets to the War Department and they say, “ You can not 
have that in this bill”? I do not want to get into trouble with 
the War Department, and I say, “ Very well; what shall we do 
with it?” They say, “Go to the chairman of the Committee on 
Military Affairs; this should be in a separate bill.“ I cooperate 
with them and put it in a separate bill 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is the gentleman asking me a question, 
or scolding me? 

Mr. BEEDY. I want to know what I can do to meet the 
necessities of my district and get the men who are there a 
place to be taken care of. I have done both things. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The fire occurred in January, 1929. Since 
that time you have had an Army appropriation bill and you 
have had a building program bill go through. 

Mr. BEEDY. Yes; and in the first one, they had spent all 
the money they could under that bill and would not take care 
of me, and in the next one they said I would have to take it out 
of that bill and asked me to do what I have done now. Then 
the gentleman here stopped me 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask the gentleman if this is to be a 
building to replace a structure that burned down and is to be 
built on the same foundation? 

Mr. BEED T. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Then under the rules and practice of the 
House an appropriation is in order without any new legislation. 

Mr. BEBDY. It is going to be built on the same spot, but 
this fire destroyed the whole structure and destroyed the 
foundation so that they actually have got to build a new 
foundation, although it is to be right in the same place it stood, 
with the same dimensions and all, and they advise us we have 
to have special legislation. I have tried to cooperate with 
everybody, and I am sorry to find I am going to be left out in 
the cold. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from California [Mr. BARBOUR] may have 
three minutes to tell us what he proposes to do in the matter 
of this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BARBOUR. I thank the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. 
CHINDBLOM], Mr. Speaker. I stated my position and the posi- 
tion of our committee earlier in the afternoon, and that is that 
at the time these estimates come before the House of Repre- 
sentatives in an authorization bill of this kind there have been 
no plans and specifications prepared, nothing definite with re- 
gard to what is going to be done, but only a very crude estimate 
of what the cost of the building is going to be. As soon as 
Congress passes a bill with a maximum amount as specified in 
this bill, the War Department prepares plans according to that 
maximum amount, and it then goes to the Bureau of the Budget 
for an estimate, and it has been the policy of the Bureau of 
the Budget in passing upon these matters to say, “ Congress 
has acted upon this, Congress has fixed this amount in a bill 
which it has passed,” and the Bureau of the Budget sends in 
such maximum amount as its estimate. Then it comes down 
to Congress as a Bureau of the Budget estimate, 
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My suggestion is to authorize in these bills the project with- 
out any reference to the cost, maximum or minimum. Let the 
War Department then prepare its plans and specifications. Let 
the department go before the Bureau of the Budget and justify 
those plans and specifications and the necessary amount therefor. 
Then let that come down as an estimate from the Bureau of the 
Budget to the Committee on Appropriations, so that we can 
investigate it intelligently and make some intelligent report to 
the House of Representatives. There is not a man on this 
floor, I dare say, right now, who has any idea whatsoever as to 
whether $50,000 is needed for this purpose, or whether it might 
be done for $25,000, and this is the kind of legislation we are 
asked to pass here, This is what I object to. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I yield. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In the long run does not the gentleman 
think we could save money by adopting the plan he suggests? 

Mr. BARBOUR. I certainly do, and that is the object of 
my taking the position I have taken on the floor this afternoon. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And is it not also true that sometimes the 
maximum amount that is put in in one case may be too high, 
and in another too low, in reality, and if these maximum 
amounts were not in the bill, for the sum total you could 
probably take care of the two cases more satisfactorily than 
you can in this way. 

Mr. BARBOUR. We are told by the Quartermaster General 
that you can take axactly the same type of building and it 
costs a different amount in each section of the country where 
it is proposed to erect it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman also add, we have 
had specific instances where the War Department came down 
before your committee and have given assurances that the 
building could be built for the authorization, and yet it has 
cost 40 per cent more? For instance, take the mess hall at 
West Point. 

Mr. BARBOUR, They had to come back for another 
authorization, making Congress appear ridiculous by author- 
izing over again for the same project. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In other words, in almost every case the 
maximum immediately becomes the minimum? * 

Mr. BARBOUR. The maximum becomes the minimum in 
practically every case. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And later we get deficiency estimates. 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. What is the gentleman’s position on the 
existence of general authorization now which would enable his 
committee to bring in an item to rebuild this structure on the 
same foundation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. My understanding of this particular bill 
is that, even if it be construed as a reconstruction of the 
building destroyed, it calls for an expenditure of more than 
$20,000, and for that reason it has to be authorized by Congress. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Is that a matter of law or regulation? 

Mr. BARBOUR. It is a matter of law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
speak for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Wisconsin asks unani- 
mous consent to speak for two minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Reserving the right to object, is the gen- 
tleman going to finally object to this proposition? 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the amendment of the gentleman from 
California is going to be insisted upon, which is contrary to the 
8 of the Committee on Military Affairs, I am going to 
object. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Is the gentleman from California going 
to insist on his amendment? 

Mr. BARBOUR. Yes. 

Mr, BANKHEAD, Then, Mr. Speaker, I object. 


BRIDGE ACROSS THE OHIO RIVER AT MOUND CITY 


Mr. DENISON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
return to Calendar No. 88, H. R. 7962, to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Ohio River at Mound City, III. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask the gentleman if the regular recapture clause is in 
the original bill? 

Mr. DENISON. It is, and it is put into all bills. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I would like to ask the gentleman whether 
the situs of that bridge is near other sites where the bridge 
could be duplicated? 

Mr. DENISON. There are many of them. 
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Mr. GREENWOOD. How far above Cairo is Mound City? 

Mr. DENISON. Six miles. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Will this bridge serve Cairo and the 
surrounding territory? 

Mr. DENISON. They think it 
build a bridge. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

BRIDGE ACROSS THE MISSOURI RIVER AT ST. 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was the 
(S. 2086) granting the consent of Congress to the Wabash 
Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the consent of Congress Is hereby granted 
to the Wabash Rallway Cò., its successors ond assigns, to construct, 
malntain, and operate a railroad bridge and approaches thereto across 
the Missourl River, at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, 
at or near St. Charles, Mo., in accordance with the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to regulate the construction of bridges over navi- 
gable waters,” approved March 23, 1906, 

Sec, 2. The right to sell, assign, transfer, and mortgage all the 
rights, powers, and privileges conferred by this act is hereby granted to 
the Wabash Rallway Co., its successors and assigns, and any party to 
whom such rights, powers, and privileges may be sold, assigned, or 
transferred, or who shali acquire the same by mortgage foreclosure or 
otherwise, js hereby authorized to exercise the same as fully as though 
conferred herein directly upon such party. 

Src. 3. The right to alter, amend, or repeal 
expressly reserved. 


will, Cairo also wants to 
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this act is hereby 


The bill was ordered to be read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

PRINTING SPECIAL REPORT ON THE DISEASES OF CATTLE 

The next business on the Consent Calendar was (H. J. Res. 
179) to provide for the printing, with illustrations and bound 
in cloth, 320,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of 
Cattle, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, I would 
like to ask whether these reports are necessary to the rural 
districts, I do not know, but I know they are not necessary to 
Members who represent the city districts. Let us be perfectly 
frank about it. I do not see why we should provide 320,000 
copies, Provide 800,000 copies and let each Member certify 
whether he has need for them in his district. I 
certify that I have no use for the publication. - 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should be very glad to take any that the 
gentleman does not want. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is not the point. That is what put 
the seed distribution out of business and made it ridiculous. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Of all of the Government documents 
for distribution in rural communities this is the one I find in 
greatest demand, and even if the gentleman does not want his 
quota there will be a great demand for them. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, I shall take my quota if they are 
to be distributed to every Member, but I think it is wasteful. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The demand will be a great deal more 
than the amount incorporated in this bill. 

Mr. VESTAL. I hope the gentleman from New York will 
not object to the consideration of this resolution. I do not 
think the number mentioned in the resolution is too great at 
all. I can not get enough and I shall not be able to get nearly 
enough for my district with this number of copies. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, When are you going to publish something 
that is useful to the city folks? All you have for my district 
is the care of infants, 

Mr. KETCHAM, 
there. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 

Resolved cto., That the Secretary of Agriculture be, and is hereby, 
authorized to have printed with illustrations and bound in cloth 
820,000 copies of the Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle, the same 
to be revised and brought to date, of which 240,000 shall be for the 
use of the House of Representatives, 75,000 for the use of the Senate, 
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and 5,000 for the use of the Department of Agriculture; and to carry 
out the provisions of this resolution there is hereby appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the 
sum of $150,000, or so much thereof as may be necessary. 


The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the joint resolution 
was passed was laid on the table. 


COAST GUARD ACADEMY 


The next business on the Consent Calendar was the bill (H. 
R. 8156) to change the limit of cost for the construction of the 
Coast Guard Academy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I raise the point of order on 
this bill that it can not be considered by the House for the 
reason that the report does not comply with the rule requiring 
the showing of an amendment in a comparative form with the 
law it seeks to amend. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, 
point of order? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr, Speaker, I think the gentleman is probably 
technically correct about that, although the bill certainly com- 
plies with the spirit of the rule. The bill upon its face shows 
that there is just one thing involved, and no one could have 
any question at all about what the effect of the bill is. There 


will the gentleman reserve his 


can not be any question at all on the face of the bill itself as 
I hope the gentleman will not press 


to what the effect of it is. 
the point of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then, may I ask the gentleman this: 
Why did you add $500,000 to the amount asked by the depart- 
ment when they had already provided for $100,000 for a con- 
tingency? 

Mr. HOCH. We considered this very carefully. We had be- 
fore us a representative of the Supervising Architect's Office 
who himself visited this site and who testified in the hearings, 
When an inquiry was made as to whether he thought this was 
enough to cover possible contingencies, he said he had some 
considerable doubt whether it would be sufficient in view of 
the fact that the ground is very stony. A large amount of rock 
will have to be removed, and he doubted whether the amount 
would be sufficient to run the service lines, and we felt that this 
academy, pressed as we were with the need for it, should not 
be handicapped in having the building done properly. We felt 
it was safer to increase this limit of cost. Of course, they must 
come before the Committee on Appropriations and justify every 
item before it can be appropriated for. The city of New London 
has dedicated a beautiful site. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I know all that, but I can not see why 

the legislative committee, when they are allowed $100,000 for 
| contingencies, adds $400,000 to it. 
Mr. HOCH. The Commandant of the Coast Guard testified 
also that nothing was included for equipment of these build- 
ings. He said they might be able to move some of the equip- 
ment from their present buildings. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Oh, I beg the gentleman’s pardon, be- 
cause the gentleman himself stated that the only change is the 
amount. This is an act to provide for the acquisition of a site 
and construction thereon and equipment of buildings. 

Mr. HOCH. That is the very point that I am making. The 
act does provide for equipment, but if the gentleman will take 
the estimates he will see that no item is included for equip- 
ment. You will notice a total of $2,500,000, and it does not 
include anything for equipment. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How do they get 
$1,250,000? 

Mr. HOCH. The first appropriation was made upon the 
mere estimate by the head of the Coast Guard Service on the 
best facts he could obtain, and there was no money available 
at that time to prepare plans and specifications. The second 
deficiency act of 1929 appropriated $10,000 to be used by the 
Supervising Architect's office, the Supervising Architect's office 
to be reimbursed for the cost, and it was the result of those 
plans that we were able to haye anything like a definite figure. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, All I have before me is the letter from 
the department. We must assume that they know what they 
are talking about. The letter very carefully states that all 
they need is the additional $750,000 and, as I read the letter, 
a request for an additional appropriation that will take care 
of the entire amount and besides 


It may be added that the Director of the Bureau of the Budget 
ndvises that, in far as the financial program of the President 
is concerned, there is no objection to the Treasury Department trans- 

‘ mitting this proposed legislation to Congress for its consideration, 
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Mr. HOCH. I frankly say to the gentleman that we went 
beyond the Budget estimate, and we did it after careful hear- 
ings, and no item was included in the Budget estimate for 
equipment, and if the gentleman will turn to the back page of 
the report he will see all the items set out there. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have some difficulty in view of the 
position recently taken by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA] as to whether there should be any limit of 
cost on the construction of these buildings at all. A few 
moments ago in a very exigent case he objected to a bill limit- 
ing the cost of reconstruction of barracks at Fort McKinley 
to $50,000. Why not lift the limit of cost entirely and leave 
it to the Budget as to how much should be spent? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, the cases are not analogous, because 
here you have your plans and specifications and your detailed 
drawings and estimates, and in the other case you had nothing. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In the other case we had the proposal to 
build on the old foundation. It was proposed to have it re- 
constructed on existing foundations, and we knew the cost, and 
yet the gentleman insisted on abrogating our rights and duties 
to the Bureau of the Budget. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is based on many years of experi- 
ence in legislation coming from that committee. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, a point of order. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA] reserved a point 
of order against the consideration of this bill. I make the 
point of order, Mr. Speaker, in order that we may have that 
matter threshed out first before we go into the merits of the 
measure. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state the ground of 
his point of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. The point of order is that the bill and 
report as submitted by the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce do not conform to the provisions of the Ram- 
seyer rule. 

Mr. HOCH. 
of order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman from New York is going 
to make the point of order, let him make it. 

Mr. HOCH. ‘The bill in this case conforms to the spirit of 
the rule. Nobody can have any question about the meaning 
and purpose of this bill. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not propose to discuss the point 
of order myself, but we have gone into the discussion of the 
merits of the bill. If the gentleman from New York is going 
to insist on his point of order, let him make it, and we can 
proceed. 

The SPEAKER. It is perfectly apparent to anyone reading 
the bill that its language is not exactly in the form parece 
by the Ramseyer rule, which provides that— 


Whenever a committee reports a bill or a joint resolution repeal- 
ing or amending any statute or part thereof it shall include in its 
report or in an accompanying document— 

(1) The text of the statute or part thereof which is proposed to 
be repealed ; and 

(2) A comparative print of that part of the bill or joint resolu- 
tion making the amendment and of the statute or part thereof pro- 
posed to be amended, showing by stricken-through type and italics, 
parallel columns, or other appropriate typographical devices, the 
omissions and insertions proposed to be made. 


The Chair does not think that rule has been complied with. 
What is required under the second part has not been done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of the point of order. I want to sustain the Ramseyer rule as 
much as possible. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair has not ruled on the point of 
order. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. If the gentleman from New York does 
not want to press the point of order, I will withdraw my point 
of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Hereafter I shall press the point of order 
when a substantial amendment is offered which does not comply 
with the Ramseyer rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it is important to determine what 
will happen in the case of the failure of a committee to comply 
with the Ramseyer rule. 

The SPEAKER. Of course the Ramseyer rule is intended to 
make it evident just what change in a bill or resolution is 
intended. It is to make this change apparent to anybody with- 
out consulting the statute which it is intended to amend. All 
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that this bill does is to strike out $2,500,000 and insert 
$3,000,000. It is perfectly evident to anyone just what change 
is intended, but the Chair would not like to make an extreme 
application of the rule in this case. Is there objection? 

Mr. HOCH. So far as the gentleman from Kansas is con- 
cerned, he wishes it to be understood that the committee had 
careful hearings, and we had the commandant and others of 
the Coast Guard and the Supervising Architect’s representative 
before us. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Are those hearings printed? 

Mr. HOCH. I do not know as to that. There may have been 
some delay. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Can we not pass over this bill without 
prejudice? 

Mr. HOCH. I would rather accept the amendment. This is 
simply an authorization. I hope the gentleman from New York 
will not insist on his point of order. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I do not see anything in the report that 
authorizes this committee to provide equipment. 

Mr, HOCH. The committee was unanimous in their belief 
that the limit of cost ought to be increased. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let me read to you an estimate of the 


cost of items of construction and equipment: 
Estimate of cost for items of 9 at Coast Guard Academy, New London, 
MN. 


Mechan- 

ical and 

electrical 
work 


Administration building (includes offices, library, 
medical and dental clinics, ete.)) 

Cadet barracks (sleeping and messing accom- 
modations, ete., for cadets )) 

Academic building (classrooms, laboratories, etc.) 

Engineering building (steam, electrical, and 

radio laboratories, shops, ete.) — 

8 and armory. 

Enlisted men’s barracks (for enlisted men at- 
tached to academy) 

General storehouse (for operara supplies) 

Observatory 

Zuperintendent's quarters. 

Two double officers’ quarters 

Boiler house and stack 

Wharf and boathouse... 

Roads and walks 

Grading (cut and fill work) 

Brick, picket, and wire fencing. - 

Outside serv ices, piping, conduits, eto 


Mr. HOCH. Those are all buildings and 
and not equipment for the buildings. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. You will notice that the estimate for 
cadet barracks includes sleeping and mess accommodations, and 
so forth. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice from the letter of the Undersecre- 
tary of the Treasury that the original resolution provided not 
only for the buildings, but for the equipment of the buildings. 

Mr. HOCH. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And if that is the fact, why have we not 
the right to infer that the revised itemization of cost, amount- 
ing to $2,500,000, does not provide for equipment? 

Mr. HOGH. I do not need to infer, but I say that the direct 
testimony is that it does not provide for equipment. I am 
telling you what the representative of the Supervising Archi- 
tect said to the committee, and I say to you there is no item 
included for equipment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I notice there is $100,000 for contin- 
gencies. That is a pretty good margin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Do the hearings show an itemization of 
the cost of the equipment to go in these new buildings? 

Mr. HOCH. No; we have no itemized statement of the 
equipment. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why should you not have something, be- 
cause just a moment ago our committee was criticized for plac- 
ing a limit of cost of $50,000 in the bill providing for the con- 
struction of barracks at Fort MeKinley, We had a report 
from the Secretary to the effect that that would be the limit of 
cost, and yet it was the desire of a member of the Committee 
on Appropriations to remoye that limit. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, unless such an amendment 
is agreed to, I shall object. 

Mr. HOCH. Mr. Speaker, 
amendment, 


accommodations, 


I am willing to accept the 


1930 


Mr. 
object. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the limit of cost fixed in the act approved 
February 16, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the acquisition of 
a site and the construction thereon and equipment of buildings and 
appurtenances for the Coast Guard Academy,” is hereby increased 
from $1,750,000 to $2,500,000. 


With the following committee amendment: 

Page 1, Hne 7, strike out “ $2,500,000" and insert in lieu thereof 
“ $3,000,000." 

The SPEAKER. 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was rejected. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 

APPOINTMENT TO A COMMITTEE 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I offer a resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Texas offers a reso- 
lution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Olerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 143 

Resolved, That Mary T. Norton, of New Jersey, be, and is hereby, 
elected a member of the standing Committee of the House on Memorials. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to Mr. 
BACHARACH, for the balance of the week, on account of a death 
in his family. 

THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE 
Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 


LAGUARDIA. With that understanding, I shall not 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


to extend my remarks in the Recorp by publishing an address 


delivered by myself on February 1, 1930, on the occasion of 
the anniversary of the Forest Service. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from California asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his own remarks in the Recorp by print- 
ing an address delivered by himself. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, under the leave to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp, I include an address by my- 
self broadcast by radio February 1, 1930, on the occasion of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of the institution of the United 
States Forest Service. 

The address is as follows: 


Mr. Chairman, members of the United States Forest Service, and 
friends of the air, on this, the twenty-fifth anniversary of the institution 
of the United States Forest Service, I feel that I would be recreant 
to my public trust if I failed to compliment and congratulate the 
Forest Service on its magnificent list of accomplishments which have 
accrued to the benefit of the American people. Truly, it cap be sald 
to you, “ Well done, thou good and faithful servant.” 

In no State perhaps is there a keener public appreciation of the 
vital importance of forest preservation and watershed protection than 
in California. The final limit of the expansion and development of 
the State and its ability to grow In population will be determined not 
by its land area, but by its available. supply of water, and this in | 
turn is largely dependent upon the area of its forest-covered lands, | 
What is true of Callfornia applies similarly to all of the Western 
States. 

The need for Federal action to protect and preserve the 
California was early recognized by the State, and in 1885 it created 
a State Board of Forestry. The first public statement of the board 
declared that the United States Government “should withdraw all the 
Government timberlands in the State of California from sale or entry,” 
and “that such forest reservation should be guarded from fire and dep- 
redation.” The statement of the California board clearly demonstrates | 
that even at this rather early date it was recognized that the timber 
supply of the United States will measure our Nation’s progress in the 
centuries of to-morrow. 

Considering the United States as a whole, in a scunt century our 
original vast virgin forests have almost disappeared. At the present 
time we are drawing on our timber supply by use and fire at an annual 
rate that is four times as great as that of our annual growth of timber. 
Eliminating the factor of increase by natural growth, at the present 
rate of consumption the total timber supply in all of the United States 
is only sutticlent to last 30 years. The depletion of our forests and 
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timberlands is a direct menace to our national prosperity, and even 
to our national defense and security. The problem of perpetuating our 
wood supply is of the greatest fundamental national importance. That 
our timberlands are being depleted at a rapid rate is not because we 
use or cut too much timber but because we permit too much timber to 
be destroyed by fire and other causes and grow too little timber. 

Fire is the chief archenemy of the forest, and the timber that it 
destroys and prevents from being reproduced annually is enormous. 
Last year more than 700,000 acres were burned over. The average 
loss in the national forests as a direct result of fire, in terms of 
money damage, is estimated to exceed $28,000,000 annually. 

The statistics of the Forest Service show that with the money that 
has been provided, it has made great progress In the control of fires 
in the national forests during the last 25 years. The United States 
Forest Service, since its inception, has been guided by high-minded, 
well-trained, and efficient men, who to-day realize that still greater 
progress must be made in the fire-control problem and that the present 
protective work is inadequate. To bring about adequate fire protection 
larger annual appropriations from Congress are necessary. In order 
to establish a definite policy and provide the Forest Service with funds 
sufficient to protect the national forests from the wasting ravages of 
fire, I have introduced in the House of Representatives a bill designed 
to provide a suitable and reasonable program of expenditure over a 
term of years for fire-prevention and control work. 

The present rate of burning challenges the future of the national 
forests. To gamble with such an uncertain force of destruction as 
fire, with the national forests at stake, is not sound governmental 
policy ; neither is it good economy. The Federal Government must face 
squarely the problem of perpetuating our last dependable stand of trees, 
and fire prevention is the first great step. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to address 
the House to-morrow morning for 20 minutes after the other 
speakers who are already on the list. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent that at the conclusion of the address of the gen- 
tleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] he be permitted to 
address the House for 20 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I see the majority leader here. 
To-morrow has been set aside, at his request, for the considera- 
tion of matters on the Private Calendar. It seems to me that if 
the gentleman from Connecticut in good faith wants that calen- 
dar considered to-morrow he ought to protect the arrangement 
he made himself. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, when the House has its full 
membership there are 435 of us. Each one has equal responsi- 
bility so far as the protection of the calendar or the Recorp 
is concerned, and while I do not think the gentleman should 
make his request to speak to-morrow, on account of the crowded 
calendar, nevertheless I should be willing to stay here 20 minutes 
longer in order to hear the gentleman. If everyone else is will- 
ing to stay 20 minutes longer then no one will probably object. 
I do not regard it as my special function to stand here and 
oppose other Members when they wish to address the House. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, the reason I make the request for 
to-morrow is simply this, that the bill providing for the appoint- 
ment of a commission to visit Haiti has come back from the 
Senate, and I believe it is the intention of the Foreign Affairs 
Committee to get that bill through without sending it to con- 
ference. I would like to speak on that subject before it comes 
up and in that way I think we can save the time of the House 
and the time of everybody else. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
make his request. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me say to the gentleman from New 
York that I am in hearty sympathy with his efforts to have 
agreed to. I am just won- 
dering, however, if it is the intention of the gentleman from 
New York and his colleague [Mr. SNN to call up that bill 
to-morrow, next day, or next day, for the purpose of acting on 
or discussing that amendment. 

If the gentleman can assure us he is alarmed about the 
result of the action of his colleague [Mr. SxELL] in the prem- 
ises, of course, then it is an émergency matter and he should 
address the House to-morrow. 

Mr. FISH. I will explain to the gentleman that I do not 
think a rule will be required. It would be done by unanimous 
consent, 1 suppose, provided the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
which meets to-morrow morning, approves. They would submit 
the unanimous-consent request to bring it up and concur in the 
Senate amendment and I think this will be the procedure. 

If there is objection, however, to my request, I would ask 
to speak on Thursday, and then I will try to postpone the 
Haitian matter until that time, but I am afraid then I will 
come in contact with other matters. 
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I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that I may be per- 
mitted to address the House on Thursday after the other 
speakers haye concluded. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
do I understand that on Thursday it is expected a rule will 
be brought in with reference to the transfer of the Prohibition 
Bureau to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. TILSON. It is so expected. I placed, on the tentative 
program for the week, the rule for the consideration of the 
bill transferring the Prohibition Bureau to be taken up on 
Thursday of this week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is a measure of a great deal of impor- 
tance, and it seems to me we ought to keep that day as free 
for it as possible. 

Mr. FISH. You are going to take three days on that. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Nobody knows how much time will be 
taken. 

Mr. FISH. This other matter is also an 
measure and has already passed the Senate. 

Mr. CRAMTON. How about making the speech when the 
bill comes up in the House? 

Mr. FISH. I do not believe I can do it then. I think it 
will be brought up by unanimous consent instead of under a 
rule. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Let me ask the gentleman from Connecticut 
[Mr. Tason] if it is expected to have an appropriation bill re- 
ported this week? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; it is expected that the independent offices 
appropriation bill will follow the transfer bill, and it is ex- 
pected that this appropriation bill will be ready before the 
end of the week. 

Mr. CRAMTON. When that bill is under consideration it 
will be possible to make a lot of speeches. 

Mr. FISH. But I want to do this before the resolution I 
have referred to is brought up. I want to expedite the bill as 
much as I can and I think the committee want to do the 
same thing. 

Mr. GARNER. May I ask the majority leader if there is 
any conflict between him and the chairman of the Rules Com- 
mittee? I queried the chairman of the Rules Committee this 
morning when he introduced the rules. There were three of 
them and I asked when he expected to have them considered, 
and he stated he expected to consider the rule providing for 
the transfer of the Prohibition Bureau on Thursday, and that 
each of the other rules would follow. If I understand the 
majority leader, when we get through with one of the three 
rules, he proposes to take up an appropriation bill. Is there 
any misunderstanding between the leaders on that side of the 
House as to what the program will be? 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL} 
did not intend to say—— 

Mr. GARNER. He did say that. 

Mr. TILSON (continuing). And did not say that all the 
bills for which he submitted rules would immediately follow 
each other. They will come up whenever a suitable place can 
be made for them on the program, and one of them is already 
on the program for this week. 

Mr. GARNER. I am not inaccurate, and the Rrcorp will 
show to-morrow morning, unless it is changed in the meantime, 
that the chairman of the Rules Committee did say that he ex- 
pected to take up on Thursday the rule transferring the Prohi- 
bition Bureau and that each of the other two rules would 
follow that action. 

Mr. TILSON. They will follow at some time or other. 

Mr. GARNER. I just wanted to find out whether the gentle- 
men are together or not. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I feel that this bill is of such importance 
that we ought to reserve at least what remains of Thursday for 
its completion. After it is completed I shall not make any ob- 
jection. 

Mr. FISH. The consideration of that bill will take three or 
four days. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I wish we would pass it Thursday—that 
would suit me. i 

Mr. TILSON. Only four hours of general debate are pro- 
vided for under the rule, but that will take at least a full day. 

Mr, FISH. The trouble is we would be holding up another 
administration measure. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I should be obliged to object to Thursday 
for the reason I have stated, but after the consideration of that 
bill is completed in the House I shall not make any objection. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, then I renew my request to speak 
to-morrow morning for 20 minutes. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
to-morrow is Private Calendar day, following the completion of 
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the consideration of the oleomargarine bill and a considerable 
amount of time is already set aside under special orders, and 
I shall have to object. 

SENATE BILLS REFERRED 

Bills of the Senate’ of the following titles were taken from 
the Speaker’s table and under the rule referred as follows: 

S. 2675. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across Santa Rosa 
Sound, Fla.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. 2763. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., and 
Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., and 
Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate one 
or more, but not to exceed three, toll or free bridges across the 
Missouri River; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

S. J. Res. 130. Joint resolution restricting the Federal Power 
Commission from issuing or approving any permits or licenses 
affecting the Columbia River at or above the Grand Coulee dam 
site on the Columbia River; to the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, 

SENATE ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 

The SPEAKER announced his signature to an enrolled bill of 
the Senate of the following title: 

S. 3152. An act to legalize a combined sewer and submarine 
cable constructed under the Grand River near the pumping 
station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 5 o'clock and 17 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 4, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Tuesday, February 4, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITIER ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10 a. m.) 

To consider a flood-control project of the St. Francis River, 
Mo., and Ark. 

COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To promote the better protection and highest public use of 
the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the protection of forest products, 
the development and extension of recreational uses, the preser- 
vation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent there- 
with; and to protect more effectively the streams and lakes 
dedicated to public use under the terms and spirit of clause 2 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States; and looking toward the joint develop- 
ment of indispensable international recreational and economic 
assets (H. R. 6981). 

COMMITTEE ON PENSIONS 
(10 a. m.) 
To apply the pension laws to the Coast Guard (H. R. 3753). 
COMMITTEE ON LABOR 
(10 a. m.) 

To create in the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Depart- 
ment of Labor a division of safety (H. R. 995). 

To promote labor and industry in the United States by ex- 
panding in the foreign field the service now rendered by the 
United States Department of Labor in acquiring and diffusing 
useful information regarding labor and industry (H. R. 1643). 
COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 

REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time 
of the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and H. J. Res. 25). 
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Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 


COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend the World War veterans’ act, 
(H. R. 8133). 


1924, as amended 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
public works at the United States Nava! Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. (H. R. 8866). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETO, 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV. executive communications 
were taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

305. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting proposed draft of a bill to amend section 4404 of the 
Revised Statutes of the United States as amended by the act 
approved July 2, 1918, placing the supervising inspectors of the 
Steamboat Inspection Service under the classified civil service; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

806. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting proposed draft of a bill to amend the act of February 
21, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize the purchase by the 
Secretary of Commerce of a site and the construction and 
equipment of a building thereon for use as a constant-frequency 
monitoring radio station, and for other purposes"; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 1 

807. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination and 
survey of Bridgeport Harbor, Conn. (H. Doc. No. 281); to the 
Committee on Rivers and Harbors and ordered to be printed 
with illustrations, 

308. A letter from the president of Potomac Electric Power 
Co. transmitting report of the Potomac Electric Power Co. for 
the year ended December 31, 1920; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

809. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Electrice Co., transmitting report of the Washington Railway & 
Electric Co, for the year ended December 31, 1920; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

310. A letter from the president of the Washington Railway & 
Blectric Co., transmitting report of the Washington Interurban 
Railroad Co. for the year ended December 31, 1929; to the 
Committee on the District of Columbia, 

811. A letter from the president of Commissioners of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, transmitting a proposed draft of a bill to 
amend the act of Congress approved March 1, 1929, entitled “An 
act to provide for the construction of a children's tuberculosis 
sanatorium (II. Doc. No. 280); to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia and ordered to be printed, with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND RESO- 
LUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules. II. Res. 142, A resolution 
providing for the consideration of H. R. 8574, a bill to transfer 
to the Attorney General certain functions in the administration 
of the national prohibition act, to create a Bureau of Prohi- 
bition in the Department of Justice, and for other purposes; 
without amendment (Rept, No. 591). Referred to the House 
Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules, H. Res. 139. A resolution 
that a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations be des- 
ignated to hold hearings relative to the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept, No. 592). 
Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. SNELL: Committee on Rules: H. Res. 141. A resolution 
to authorize the Committee on Banking and Currency to inves- 
tigate chain and branch banking, and for other purposes; with- 
out amendment (Rept, No. 393). Referred to the House Calen- 
dar, 

Mr, WILLIAMSON: Committee on Expenditures in the Exec- 
utive Departments, II. R. 8574. A bill to transfer to the At- 
torney General certain functions in the administration of the 
national prohibition act, to create a Bureau of Prohibition in the 
Department of Justice, and for other purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 594). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 7272. 
A bill to provide for the paving of the Government rond across 
Fort Sill (Okla.) Military Reservation; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 595). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9154. 
A bill to provide for the construction of a revetment wall at 
Fort Moultrie, S. C.; with amendment (Rept. No. 596). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1444. A 
oill for the relief of Marmaduke H. Floyd; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 584). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HOFFMAN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1500. 
A bill for the relief of Gaston M. Janson; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 585). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1504. A 
bill to provide for the retirement of August Wolters as a first 
sergeant in the United States Army; without amendment (Rept. 
No, 586). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1826. 
A bill for the relief of Floyd Dillon, deceased; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 587). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. McSWAIN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1883. 
A bill for the relief of Fred Andler, jr.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 588). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. 
A bill for the relief of James J. 
(Rept. No. 589). Referred to 
House, 

Mr. GLYNN: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 3368. 
A bill for the rellef of Joseph Marko; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 590). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Committee on Claims. H. R. 
1837. A bill for the relief of Kurt Falb; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 597). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 340. 
A bill for the relief of William P. Brady; without amendment 
ee No. 598). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. GARRETT :-Committee on Military Affairs. II. R. 1429. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Barrett; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 599). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. . 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 1431. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas Gaffney; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 600). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House, 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
H. R. 2466. A bill for the relief of William L. Bruhn; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 601). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 
2584. A bill for the relief of Thomas F. Sutton; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 602). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. HILL of Alabama: Committee on Military Affairs. 
3939. 
(Rept. 
House, 

Mr. GARRETT: Committee on Military Affairs, H. R. 6719. 
A bill for the relief of John Heinzenberger ; without amendment 
(Rept No. 604). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Committee on Military Affairs. 
II. R. 6720. A bill for the relief of George Evans; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 605). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House. 
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H. R. 2136. 
Gianaros; without amendment 
the Committee of the Whole 


H. R. 
A bill for the relief of Lucius Bell; without amendment 
No, 608). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Pensions was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5897) grant- 
ing a pension to Thomas J. Wooldridge, and the same was re- 
ferred to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 3 of the Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 9433) to amend the Federal 
farm loan act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9434) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Columbia River at or near Arlington, Oreg.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9435) to amend the act of 
November 23, 1921, entitled “An act supplementary to the na- 
tional prohibition act” to the end that physicians shall have the 
right to prescribe medicinal wines and liquors without limita- 
tions; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DOWELL: A bill (H. R. 9436) to amend the law re- 
lating to use of former testimony in district courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9437) to authorize a neces- 
sary increase in the White House police force; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HOPE: A bill (H. R. 9438) to authorize the erection 
of a Veterans’ Bureau hospital and regional office in the State 
of Kansas; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legisla- 
tion. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 9489) to extend the times for 
commencing and completing the construction of a bridge across 
the Kanawha River between Henderson and Point Pleasant, 
W. Va.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Louisiana: A bill (H. R. 9440) to pro- 
vide for the establishment of a branch home of the National 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers in the State of Louisiana ; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9441) to 
amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9442) to authorize the Secre- 
tary of the Interior to make engineering and economic investi- 
gations and studies of conditions in Palo Verde and Cibola 
Valleys and vicinity on the Colorado River, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation. 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 9443) to prohibit the em- 
ployment of any person who is illegally within the continental 
United States; to the Committee on Immigration and Nat- 
uralization. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 9444) to authorize the erec- 
tion of a marker upon the site of New Echota, capital of the 
Cherokee Indians prior to their removal west of Mississippi 
River, to commemorate its location and events connected with 
its history; to the Committee on the Library. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9445) to prohibit the send- 
ing through inferstate commerce of unsolicited goods, wares, or 
merchandise; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. WELCH of California: A bill (H. R. 9446) to amend 
and supplement an act entitled “An act to amend the salary 
rates contained in the compensation schedules of the act of 
March 4, 1923, entitled ‘An act to provide for the classification 
of civilian positions within the District of Columbia and in the 
field services,’ approved May 28, 1928, and for other purposes“; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9447) to create a negro indus- 
trial commission; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9448) authorizing an appro- 
priation of $2,000,000 for the purchase of seed grain, feed, and 
fertilizer to be supplied to farmers in the crop-failure areas of 
the United States, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Agriculture. 

By Mr. McCORMACK of Massachusetts: Joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 236) establishing a commission for the participation 
of the United States in the observance of the three hundredth 
anniversary of the founding of the Massachusetts Bay Colony, 
authorizing an appropriation to be utilized in connection with 
such observance, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Rules. 

By Mr. BLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 237) authoriz- 
ing and requesting the President to extend to foreign govern- 
ments and individuals an invitation to Join the Government and 
people of the United States in the observance of the one hundred 
and fiftieth anniversary of the surrender of Lord Cornwallis 
at Yorktown, Va.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. CLANCY: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 238) to provide 
for the observance of the anniversary of the death of Brig. Gen. 
Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BLAND: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 239) providing 
for the participation of the United States in the celebration of 
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the one hundred and fiftieth anniversary of the siege of York- 
town, Va., and the surrender of Lord Cornwallis on October 19, 

781, and authorizing an appropriation to be used in connection 
with such celebration, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Library. 

By Mr. CRAMTON: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 240) making 
an appropriation to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet 
an emergency caused by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in 
the State of Arizona; to the Committee on Appropriations. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9449) granting an increase of 
pension to Nancy J. Cox; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BARBOUR: A bill (H. R. 9450) for the relief of 
Richard E. Grass, alias William Hartman; to the committee 
on Naval Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9451) for the relief of Richard E. Grass, 
alias William Hartman; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BECK: A bill (H. R. 9452) to authorize the Secretary 
of the Navy to dedicate to the city of Philadelphia, for street 
purposes, a tract of land situate in the city of Philadelphia and 
State of Pennsylvania; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 9453) granting a pension to 
George T. Hodges; to the Committee on Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9454) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah E. Cupp; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9455), granting an in- 
erease of pension to Lutrescie R. Lyons; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. BUTLER: A bill (H. R. 9456) granting a pension to 
Belle Flaugher Yeates; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9457) making Charles C. 
Ames eligible to receive the benefits of the civil service retire- 
ment act; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A Dill (R. H. 9458) for the 
relief of Ernest Marquardt; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. CHALMERS: A bin (H. R. $459) granting a pension 
to Charles R. Barefoot; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CRADDOCK: A bill (H. R. 9460) for the relief of 
Pinkie Osborne; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9461) granting a pension to William T. 
Moore; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9462) granting a pension to Maggie Gar- 
rett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CROWTHER: A bill (H. R. 9463) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Lydia E. Case; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9464) granting an increase of pension to 
Victoria Winton; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 9465) granting a pen- 
sion to Julia A. Smith; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 9466) for the relief of Teresa 
Estrada; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. EDWARDS: A bill (H. R. 9467) for an examination 
and survey of the Ogeechee River, Ga., with a view to improv- 
ing the said river for navigation and otherwise; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors: 

By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9468) granting an increase 
of pension to Taylor Hensley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9469) granting a pension to 
Thomas Yeager; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HARE: A bill (H. R. 9470) granting a pension to 
John W. Hudson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9471) for the relief of Florence M. 
Humphries; to the Committee on War Claims. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9472) granting an increase 
of pension to Martha C. Thomas; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9473) granting an increase of pension to 
jlizabeth Myers; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. KETCHAM: A bil (H. R. 9474) authorizing the 
President of the United States to appoint M. F. Jamar to the 
position and rank of captain in the United States Army and 
immediately retire him with the rank and pay held by him at 
the time of his discharge; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9475) granting an increase of 
pension to Lucy A. Freeman; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MAAS: A bill (H. R. 9476) for the relief of the 
Waterous Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. MARTIN: A bill (H. R. 9477) granting an increase of 

| pension to Anna M. Hazen; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
gions. 
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By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9478) grant- 
ing a pension to Wiliam H. Nash; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 9479) granting an increase of 
pension to Olive J. Knowles; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill 
crense of pension to Emma Ashmead; 
Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9481) granting a pension to Mary Watson; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 9482) granting a pension 
to Cora J. Lowell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 


(H. R. 9480) granting an in- 
to the Committee on 


PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

3962. By Mr. BARBOUR: Petition of citizens of the seventh 
congressional district of California urging the enactment of 
House bill 2562, which would increase the pensions of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3963. By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted by the Empire 
State Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages, Albany, N. X., oppos- 
ing any Increase of tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

8064, Also, resolution adopted by 
committee of the American Legion Auxiliary, in annual 
session assembled at Indianapolis, Ind., January 27, 1930; 
as follows: “ Resolved, That the American Legion Auxiliary 
reiterate its stand for a policy of peace with security for the 
United States of America and does hereby urge the representa- 
tives of our country in conference in London to insist upon pro- 
portional parity, ship for ship, before committing our Govern- 
ment to any proportional reduction in the strength of the Navy 
of the United States of America"; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs, 

8965. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of Harry Jenkins and other 
citizens of Shenandoah, Schuylkill County, Pa., urging imme- 
diate action on the pending bill to provide an increase of pen- 
sion for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3966. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of Mr. John Hipp and 
sundry citizens of Long Island urging increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8067. Also, petition of the Holy Name Society of the Church 
of St. Thomas the Apostle, Woodhaven, N. Y., opposing the 
passage of the Capper-Robsion bill, providing for a department 
of education in the Federal Government; to the Committee on 
Education. 

3968. By Mr. BUTLER: Petition of certain citizens of Grant 
County, Oreg., praying for increase of pensions to survivors 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3969. By Mr. CANNON: Petition of Mr. Harry T. Elliott and 
other citizens of Stanton, Mo., favoring increase of pensions 
paid to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3970. Also, petition of Mr. Frank Scheidecker and other citi- 
zens of Gasconade County, Mo., favoring increase of pensions 
paid to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

3071. Also, petition of Mr. Frank Pallardy and other citizens 
of St. Charles, Mo., favoring increase of pensions paid to veter- 
anus of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

3972. Also, petition of Mrs. Bertha Piper and other citizens 
of St. Charles, Mo., favoring increase of pensions paid to veter- 
ans and widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

8973. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petitions signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Spanish War Veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

5974. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of residents of Sche- 
nectudy County, N. V., for speedy consideration and passage of 
Honse bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8975. Also, petition of residents of Schenectady, N. Y., in be- 
half of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

8976. By Mr. DeROUEN: Petition from the citizens of Rayne, 
Acadia Parish, La., urging the speedy consideration and pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces 
of the United States during the Spanish War; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

3977. By Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona: Petition of 16 citizens 
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on House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3978. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Des Moines, 
Iowa, urging favorable pension legislation for Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3979. By Mr. BATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 64 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3980. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of W. A. Rodgers 
and other citizens of Fort Bidwell, Calif., favoring increase of 
pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

3981. Also, petition of Frank H. Payne and other citizens of 
Markleeville, Calif., asking more adequate relief for the vet- 
erans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

3982. Also, petition of Lloyd S. Austin and other citizens of 
Copperopolis, Calif., urging more adequate relief for veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3083. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of O. W. Carter 
und 17 others, to increase pensions of Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

3984. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 77 members of 
United States Veterans’ Hospital at Castle Point, N. Y., pray- 
ing for early consideration and passage of House bill 3397, to 
amend the World War veterans’ act of 1924; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3985. By Mr. FITZGERALD: Petition of 126 members of the 
National Military Home, Dayton, Ohio, praying for early con- 
sideration and passage of House bill 7825; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

3986. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition signed by various 
citizens of the city of Yonkers, N. X., urging prompt and favor- 
able consideration of legislation providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

3987. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of residents of Everett, 
Wash., urging enactment of legislation providing increase of 
pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8988. By Mr. HALE: Petition of Frank H. Baker and 30 
other citizens of Derry, N. H., urging endeavor to secure speedy 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

3989. Also, petition of Mary Gage and 14 additional voters 
of Franklin, N. H., urging immediate steps at this session of 
Congress to bring to a vote a Civil War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

3990. By Mr. HALL of Mississippi: Petition of W. L. Guice 
and others, of Harrison County, Miss., asking for speedy con- 
sideration and passage of bills providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions, 

3991. By Mr. HALSEY: Petition of E. B. Brumley and other 
citizens, of the sixth congressional district of Missouri, urging 
speedy passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; bills 
now pending before Congress providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

8992. By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by a number of people 
of Olney Springs, Colo., urging the passage of a bill to increase 
the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

8993. Also, petition signed by J. Q. McNatt and a number of 
residents of Canon City, Colo., urging the passage of a bill to 
increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3994. Also, petition signed by C. A. Nelson and a number 
of residents of Monument, Colo., urging the passage of a bill 
to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

3995. Also, petition signed by 150 citizens of Pueblo, Colo., 
urging the passage of a bill to increase the pensions of the 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

3996. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Charles Culp and eight 
other residents of Coldwater, Mich., requesting increase of pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3997. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions for 
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3998. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of A. H. Menefee 
and 43 other citizens of Madison County, Tex., indorsing Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, | 

3999. Also, resolution passed by the State Senate of Texas, 
urging all assistance in fostering air mail and air transporta- 
tion in Texas and elsewhere; to the Committee on the Post 
Office and Post Roads. 

4000. Also, petition of Jack D. Williams, president Dallas 
branch, National Alliance of Postal Employees, indorsing House 
bills 2402 and 8087, to increase the salaries of laborers and to 
grant leave of absence to substitutes in the Postal Service; to 
the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4001. Also, petition of Hon. William J. Tucker, executive sec- 
retary, Game, Fish, and Oyster Commission of Texas, Austin, 
Tex., opposing House bill 5278 to reduce migratory bird bag 
limits; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4002. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of residents of Adams 
County, in the sixth congressional district of Ohio, requesting 
early action on the bill which will increase the rates of pension 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4003. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Braddock, Pa., 
asking establishment of department of education; to the Com- 
mittee on Education. 

4004. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition signed by the 
citizens of Bath County, Ky., in which they urge the favorable 
consideration of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

4005. By Mr. KIPSS: Petition from members of the Dairy- 
men’s League Cooperative Association, of Potter County, Pa., 
favoring an 8-cent tariff on casein; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means, 

4006. Also petition from citizens of Williamsport, Pa., favor- 
ing the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4007. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition signed by citizens of 
Hopkins County, Ky., urging legislation to increase pension 
rates of the Spanish-American War veterans, etc.; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4008. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4009. By Mr. KURTZ: Petition of citizens of Tyrone, Pa., 
urging early consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4010. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of R. E. Horton and other 
citizens of Havre and vicinity, favoring increased rates of pen- 
sion for veterans of the Spanish-American War, their widows, 
and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4011. Also, petition of citizens of Ekalaka and vicinity, favor- 
ing increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War, their widows, and orphans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4012. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of P. J. Hoffman and other 
citizens of Maquoketa, Iowa, urging the passage of pension 
legislation in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4013. By Mr. MoCLINTIC of Oklahoma: Resolution of pro- 
test adopted by the Corporation Commission of the State of 
Oklahoma on the 29th day of January, 1930, against Senate bill 
No. 6, commonly known as the Couzens bill; to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4014. By Mr. MoCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 70 citizens 
of Holmes County, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Span- 
ish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4015. By Mr. MAAS: Petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn. 
urging increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4016. Also, petition of citizens of St. Paul, Minn., urging 
increased pensions for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4017. By Mr. MANSFIELD: Petition of citizens of Shiner, 
Tex., asking for increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4018. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 89 residents of Grand 
Haven, Holland, Spring Lake, and Coopersville, Mich., urging 
early enactment of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to veterans of the war 
with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4019. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of 20 residents of Holland, 
N. V., concerning the tariff on casein; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 
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4020. Also, petition of the Empire State Bottlers of Car- 
bonated Beverages opposing any increase of the tariff on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4021. By Mr. MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Allensville, Todd County, Ky., urging passage of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension for veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4022. By Mr. MOUSER: Petitions of citizens of Marion ask- 
ing for favorable action and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476, known as the Spanish-American War increase 
in pension bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4023. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of J. Helmes and 
73 other citizens of St. Louis, Mo., favoring the passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4024. By Mrs. NORTON: Petitions of hundreds of citizens 
throughout the United States urging the passage of House bill 
7884, against the vivisection of dogs; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

4025. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of Inter- 
national Shipmasters Association, Duluth, Minn., opposing the 
passage of Senate bill 306, amending certain laws relating to 
American seamen ; to the Committee on the Merchant Marine and 
Fisheries, 

4026. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Petition of 66 
Rhode Island citizens urging passage of legislation to increase 
pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4027. By Mr. PAPMAN: Petition of John L. Stout, Michael J. 
Hanley, Patrick J. Curran, Mike Mides, and 42 other disabled 
veterans of the World War, at the United States Veterans’ Bu- 
reau Hospital 98, Castle Point, N. Y., urging the enactment of 
the Hughes bill, H. R. 3397; to the Committee on World War 
Veterans’ Legislation. 

4028. By Mr. HARCOURT J. PRATT: Petition of George F. 
Dean, N. G. Barkley, Carrie K. Barkley, Lodusca Barkley, 
Ernest E. Miller, and other residents of Grahamsville, Sullivan 
County, N. Y., praying for passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4029. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of A. I. Solberg, secretary ; 
William H. Borchert, president, Winger (Minn.) Farmers 
Creamery Co., resolution adopted at the annual meeting Janu— 
ary 20, urging Congress to pass a law prohibiting the free im- 
portation of vegetable oils from the Philippine Islands; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

4030. Also, petition of Veterans of Foreign Wars, Hennepin 
County Council, urging support of Congress to pending legisla- 
tion, purpose of which is to provide higher pay for personnel 
of the United States Army and Navy; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs, 

4031. By Mr. SHOTT: Petition of 59 citizens of Bluefield, 
Mercer County, W. Va., asking that Congress approve increased 
pension rates for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4032. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 72 citizens of Keith 
County, Nebr., asking speedy consideration and passage of pend- 
ing bills, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4033. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of New Bethlehem, Pa., in favor of increased rates of pension 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4034. By Mr. THATCHER: Petition of Nannie Sale and 
others, of Louisville, Ky., urging favorable pension legislation 
for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4035. By Mr. VESTAL: Petition of residents of Madison 
County, Ind., for enactment of pension legislation for Civil 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4036. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. X., and vicinity, urging passage of legislation to increase 
pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4037. Also, petition of citizens of Webster, N. V., urging 
passage of legislation to increase pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4038. By Mr. WOODRUFF: Petitions from citizens of Big 
Rapids, Mich., favoring adoption of House bill 2562, providing 
increased rates of pension for veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 
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SENATE 
Tuxspay, February 4, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. ý 
BOULDER DAM POWER—OPINION OF SOLICITOR OF INTERIOR DEPART- 

MENT 

Mr, JOHNSON. Mr, President, last evening after the recess 
of the Senate the Secretary of the Interior wrote me a note sug- 
gesting that the opinion of Solicitor Finney, concerning which 
there has been some comment in the Senate, be inserted in the 
Recorp, I think the suggestion quite appropriate. I ask unani- 
mous consent that the opinion, with the note of the Secretary 
of the Interior, may be inserted in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The opinion and note are as follows: 


THE SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR, 
Washington, February 3, 1930. 
Dean Mr, Sanator: Upon my return, I note in the CONGRESSIONAL 
Recorp certain discussion of an opinion rendered by the solicitor of this 
department. I am inclosing a copy of it. If you care to have it in- 
serted in the Recorp, it would give a more complete picture of the 
whole situation. 
Thanking you, I am very sincerely yours, 
Ray Lyman WILBUR. 
Hon, Hau W. JOHNSON, 
United States Senate. 


UNITED STATES DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
OFFICE OF THE SOLICITOR, 
Washington, January 6, 1930. 
The honorable the Secaerary or THR INTERIOR. 

My Dwar Mu. Sxcrerany: You bave asked me to consolidate in one 
memorandum my views on the following 16 questions, the majority 
of which have been covered in separate memoranda submitted to you 
from time to time as the problems arose. 

Your questions and my opinions on them follow: 

(1) What is meant by the term “ public interest“ as used in the 
act? What body of people comprises the public as the act uses the 
term? Is the “interest” referred to as “public” the Government's 
responsibility to the whole people of the United States, or is it the 
interest of the area to be immediately served by Boulder Dam power, 
or is it the interest of a particular part of that areca? 

The term “public interest” is used im section Sc 
Canyon project act as follows: 

“In case of conflicting applications, If any, such conflicts shall be 
resolved by the said Secretary, after hearing, with due regard to the 
public interest, aud in conformity with the policy expressed In the 
Federal water power act as to conflicting applications for permits and 
licenses except that preference to applicants for the use of water and 
appurtenant works and privileges necessury for the generation and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric energy or for delivery at the switchboard of 
a hydroelectric plant, shall be giyen, first, to a State for the generation 
or purchase of electric energy for use in the State, and the States of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada shall be given equal opportunity as 
such applicants.” 

The same term“ public interest“ is used in the Federal water power 
act, as follows: 

” Preferences in issuance of preliminary permits or licenses, * * * 
The commisston shall give preference to applications therefor by States 
and municipalities, provided the plans for the same are deemed by the 
commission equally well adapted, or shall within a reasonable time 
to be fixed by the commission be made equally well adapted, to con- 
serye and utilize in the public interest the navigation and water re- 
sources of the region; * * .“ 

“ Public interest Is one of those broad terms like “ public policy ” 
capable of different legitimate interpretations in the discretion of the 
officer called upon to administer it. The interest“ referred to is, 
primarily, the Government's responsibility, financial and otherwise, to 
all the people of the United States for the greatest good to be derived 
from this project, the cost of which is to be advanced from the Public 
Treasury, Secondarily, the term excludes confinement of the benefits 
of Boulder Dam power to one locality out of the many which comprise 
the “region” capable of service, The term “public Interest” is the 
dominant consideration, a check upon the preferences mentioned in the 
two acts, It is necessarily a source of broad discretionary power in 
the Secretary/ 

2) Does “ public interest“ Include the necessity for making a good 
business contract which will guarantee the return of the investment 
within 50 years? If the “preference right” of States and munici- 
palities would require the making of a contract which is less sound as 
a matter of business than a contract offered by a privately owned public 
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utility, which consideration is the Secretary required to regard as 
dominant—the public interest or the preference right of the State or 
municipality ? 

To the first question I answer yes. Money provided by taxes from 
the entire United States constitutes the sum placed at risk by this 
Federal investment. When contracts are made for its repayment as 
required by section 4b the primary “ public interest“ is in the sound- 
ness of the contracts and the solvency of the contractor, not in the 
corporate or municipal character of that contractor. If one bidder 
can obligate. itself by a contract whose enforceability is unquestion- 
able, and the financial future of another bidder is uncertain or its legal 
capacity is questionable, public interest obviously requires acceptance 
of the sounder bidder. All preferences are subordinate to this public 
interest. It is only when two bidders can both offer a satisfactory 
contract from a business viewpoint that the Secretary must or should 
base his choice between them on claimed preferences, 

(3) Is the Secretary required to accept the highest bid made for 
power by a reputable bidder, or must he take into consideration what 
constitutes a reasonable return under all attendant circumstances, in- 
cluding “competitive conditions at distributing points or competitive 
centers?” 

The Secretary is not required to accept the highest bid If that bid is 
in excess of the price which can be realized for the power under com- 
petitive conditions at competitive centers. 

The act specifically provides (sec. Ba): 

“Contracts made pursuant to subdivision (a) of this section shall 
be made with a view to obtaining reasonable returns and shall contain 
provisions whereby at the end of 15 years from the date of their 
execution, and every 10 years thereafter, there shall be readjustment 
of the contract upon the demand of either party thereto, either upward 
or downward as to price, as the Secretary of the Interior may find to be 
justified by competitive conditions at distributing points or competitive 
centers and with provisions under which disputes or disagreements as 
to interpretation or performance of such contract shall be determined 
elther by arbitration or court proceedings, the Secretary of the Interior 
being authorized to act for the United States in such readjustments or 
proceedings.” 

The selling standard is to be “reasonable returns," not “all the 
traffic will bear.” The phrase “ shall be made with a view to obtaining 
reasonable returns" was in fact a specific amendment to this section 
(CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, Senate, December 14, 1928, p. 618), and clearly 
indicates the selling basis deemed to be feasible and most in line with 
public interest and the equitable distribution of benefits of Boulder-Dam 
power. In deciding what a “ reasonable return” may be it is proper to 
look to the language of the same section respecting renewals; 15 years 
from the date of execution of the original contract it may be renewed at 
a price revised “either upward or downward,” as the Secretary of 
the Interior may find to be “justified by competitive conditions at 
distributing points or competitive centers.” If this is to be the 
standard 15 years after execution, it is just to assume that it would 
also be a fair standard at the time of execution. Indeed, it is the 
only standard consistent with sound business and the execution of an 
enforceable contract with a solvent bidder. If the bidder can not sell 
his power in competition with other sources he is not a desirable 
source for reimbursement of the Federal expenditure. A “ reasonable 
return“ must be justified by “competitive conditions” or it Is not 
reasonable. An uhreasonadly high return at the risk of bankruptcy 
of the bidder Is not a sound basis for a contract required to be made 
in the “ public Interest.” 

(4) Does a municipality or a State have a preference for power 
which it proposes to sell outside its boundaries, as against a bid for 
power by a privately owned utility proposing to sell in the same area 
outside the boundaries? May an allocation of power to a municipality 
be conditioned on use within the city limits? 

The preference of either a State or municipality for allocation of 
power in conflict with a privately owned public utility must rest upon 
section 5c of the Boulder Canyon project act. That section provides: 

“In case of conflicting applications, if any, such conflicts shall be 
resolved by the said Secretary, after hearing with due regard for the 
public interest, and in conformity with the policy expressed in the 
Federal water power act as to conflicting applications for permits and 
licenses, except that preference to applicants for the use of water and 
appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the generation and 
distribution of hydroelectric energy and for delivery at the switch- 
board of hydroelectric plant shall be given, first, to a State for the 
generation or purchase of electric energy for use within the State, and 
the States of Arizona, California, and Nevada shall 
opportunity as such applicants.” 

By this section the policy of the Federal water power act is made 
the standard with one exception in favor of States. The water power 
act’s (41 Stat. 1063) provisions regarding preferences are again quoted 
below for convenience (sec. 7) : 

“ Preferences in issuance of preliminary permits or licenses: In issu- 
ing preliminary permits hereunder or licenses where no preliminary 
permit has been issued, and in issuing licenses to new licensees under 
section 808 of this chapter, the commission shall give preference to 
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applications therefor by States and municipalities, provided the plans 
for the same are deemed by the commission equally well adapted, or 
shall within a reasonable time to be fixed by the commission be made 
equally well adapted, to conserve and utilize in the public interest the 
navigation and water resources of the region; and as between other 
applicants, the commission may give preference to the applicant the 
plans of which it finds and determines are best adapted to develop, 
conserve, and utilize in the public interest the navigation and water 
resources of the region, if it be satisfied as to the ability of the appli- 
cant to carry out such plans,” 

The exception may be disposed of first. It is: “Preference * * + 
shall be given, first, to a State for the generation or purchase of elee- 
tric energy for use in the State and the States of Arizona, California, 
and Nevada shall be given equal opportunity as such applicants.” As 
this exception specifically confines the States’ preference to“ energy for 
use in the State“ it Is clear that a State is entitled to no preference 
for power which it proposes to sell outside its borders unless that 
preference can be found in the Federal water power act. 

What is the “policy” of that act, as regards preferences? It is 
clear that certain conditions precedent are to be met by any preference 
claimant before the preference will be recognized : 

(1) The “ public interest” is the paramount consideration, to which 
the preference is subordinate and with which it must not conflict. The 
meaning of “public interest“ has been suggested in answer to your 
first question, 

(2) The preference applicant's “plans” must be “equally well 
adapted” or within a reasonable time “ made equally well adapted to 
conserve and utilize in the public interest the navigation and water 
resources of the region.” 

When a body of citizens organized as a municipality or State indicate, 
by establishment of a publicly owned power system, their preference to 
buy power from themselves for use in the State or city, as against 
buying it from a public utility owned by others, it is clear that the 
“ public interest“ should sanction that choice. 

But does the “ public interest“ require that consumers living outside 
the municipality or State should be required to obey the choice of those 
living within it and buy power from that source rather than from a 
privately owned public utility? The “ preference” of the municipality 
is a preference in consumptive right, not in merchandizing advantage, 
Outside its own borders, a State or municipal corporation, reselling 
power, is on a parity with any other public utility selling in that ter- 
ritory. It is not entitled to elect on behalf of consumers who are not 


its citizens, whether those consumers shall buy from it or from another 


company, If it does seek to make that election for them, its decision 
has not the dignity of a “ preference“ within the “ policy of the Fed- 
eral water power act,” but has the status of a competitive offer. That 
policy“ is to conserve and utilize in the public interest the naviga- 
tion and water resources of the region”; consumers outside the State 
or city limits, but within the “region” accessible to Boulder Dam 
power, are as much within the protection of that policy as consumers 
within it. It is open to question whether, if all the power available 
were requested by a municipality for its own use, on the one hand, and 
all the power were requested by a public utility for use outside the 
city limits, on the other hand, whether the “ public interest“ would 
permit the water resources “of the region” (the “region” including 
by hypothesis both municipal and suburban territory) to be preempted 
by the urban body of citizens as against the suburban simply on the 
ground that the first body was organized as a municipal corporation, 
whereas the second body of consumers is served by a privately owned 
public utility, Certainly as between these two bodies of consumers the 
Secretary has discretion to make an equitable apportionment of the 
power if it is not sufficient to satisfy the demands of both. A fortiori, 
if a city claims the right, in addition to serving its own citizens, to 
demand power for resale outside its borders to consumers now served 
by a public utility which is applying for the same power, no preference 
need be recognized. 

See Mono Power Co, et al. v. City of Los Angeles et al. (284 Fed. 
784, C. C. A., Oth, 1922; certiorari denied, 262 U. S. 751). In that case 
the city of Los Angeles brought condemnation proceedings against water 
rights and rights of way owned by the Mono Power Co. and the South- 
ern Sierras Power Co., all outside the city limits, for use of the city. It 
was alleged by the city that “it is necessary for the city to provide 
additional eleetrie energy for the present and future needs of said city 
and its inhabitants for the purpose of heat, light, and power,” and that 
the “public interest“ required the city to condemn all rights to the 
waters of the Owens River, and also the company’s right of way adjoin- 
ing it. The company in answer alleged that the right of way sought 
to be condemned had been appropriated by the company as a public 
utility to the use of other towns to which it furnished electricity, The 
trial court permitted condemnation of the water rights and right of 
way. The circuit court of appeals reversed this decision. 

After citing còde sections, including C. C. P., section 1240, to the 
effect that property appropriated to the use of a county, city and county, 
incorporated city or town, or municipal water district, can not be taken 
by any other county, etc., while such property is so appropriated and 
used for public purposes, the circuit court of appeals said: 
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“The theory upon which a municipal corporation may condemn and 
appropriate to a public use the property of a private corporation en- 
gaged in serving such municipality or its inhabitants is that the pri- 
vate corporation is using its property for a public use for a profit, and 
that the municipality has the right, in the interest of itself and its 
inhabitants, as an economical administrator of municipal affairs, to per- 
form this public service itself and thus eliminate the profits of the 
private corporation. 

“That is not this case. The defendant is not rendering any public 
service to the city of Los Angeles or its Inhabitants, and it does not 
propose to do so. Defendant's transmission and distributing lines do 
not extend into the city of Los Angeles, and it has not proposed to so 
extend them. The property of the defendant has been appropriated to 
the publie use of other counties, municipalities, incorporated cities, and 
towns, and the inhabitants thereof, and not for the city of Los Angeles 
or its inhabitants.” * * + 

“In other words, it was held (by the trial court) that the public use 
of a municipal corporation for the city of Los Angeles was a more neces- 
sary use than the public use of a private corporation for any other 
county, municipality, incorporated city, or town.” 

Counsel for the plaintiff stated their contention upon this question 
very succinctly, as follows: 

“The law of the State presumes that the use of property by a mu- 
nicipality is a higher use than the use of it by a private corporation.” 

The court asked: “Suppose that they” (referring to the defendant) 
“show that their use is for a municipality?” to which counsel replied: 

“We anticipated that counsel would urge that point, and we are pre- 
pared to show your honor that that is not the law as we conceive it, and 
confidently believe that the preference is between a private corporation 
and a public corporation, regardless of who that private corporation may 
be serving.” 

Referring to the trial court’s decision the court said (p. 795): 

* * * “We are of the opinion that the legislature recognized the 
distinction and purposely used the broader phrase, ‘property appro- 
priated to the use of’ to include an appropriation by a private cor- 
poration, as well as an appropriation by a county, city and county, 
BO SES Rae 

In short, this case holds that the statutes of California specifically 
prohibit condemnation by a municipality of property owned outside its 
borders by a privately owned publie utility, which property is already 
appropriated to the use of other counties or incorporated cities by the 
company. If the statutes of California, in a case where the city of Los 
Angeles claims a preference to water rights outside its borders, as 
against a privately owned public utility serving other communities, 
specifically prohibit the recognition of such a preference, it is not clear 
why the “ policy of the Federal water power act“ should grant a greater 
preference in a similar “ region.” 

It is true, of course, that in the case of Mono Power Co. v. City 
of Los Angeles, the city endeavored to condemn a vested right of the 
publie utility, whereas in this case the city and the utility are com- 
peting for a right not yet vested in either of them. But the policy to 
be honored in either case is the same. If the city may not even by 
due process of law and for adequate compensation take away the 
power resources by which a public utility serves other communities, 
no reason appears why it should have a preference for their acquisition 
in the first instance. If the “public interest” will not divest other 
municipalities of the service of a privately owned public utility, it is 
not apparent why it should prevent them from acquiring that service. 
The theory in the one case, says the court, is that “the municipality 
has the right, in the interest of itself and its inhabitants, as an eco- 
nomical administrator of municipal affairs, to perform this public serv- 
ice itself and thus eliminate the profits of the private corporation.” 
But a preference right to eliminate the profits of the private corporation 
exacted from the municipality's citizens is not a preference right to go 
outside the municipal boundaries and substitute itself for the corpora- 
tion as a profit taker, no saving being worked to the benefit of the 
suburban area, That area has no interest in increasing the revenues 
of Los Angeles in preference to maintaining the revenues of the public 
utility now serving them under State regulation. 

In conclusion, although a municipality, like any other corporation, 
may be allocated power for resale in the Secretary’s discretion, it is 
not entitled to any preference as a matter of right for power which it 
proposes to sell outside the city limits, The allocation of power by 
the Secretary to the municipality may, therefore, be conditioned on 
use within the city limits, and, indeed, should be, as against a compet- 
ing bidder which already has a distribution system in the area in 
which the city would have to dump the power unused by itself. There 
may be cases in which this limitation should be relaxed and the city 
permitted to resell small fluctuating excesses in order to equalize the 
load. Such a relaxation would not extend to granting the city a pref- 
erence for the full amount of its peak load. A municipality, Uke any 
marketer of power, must expect to provide adequate stand-by service 
for the protection of its consuming public. The suburban consuming 
area of its public-utility rival is not a legitimate dumping ground for 
unused power. So much for municipalities in view of the cited de- 
cision. As for States, their rights appear to be coupled by the lan- 
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guage of the Federal water power act with those of municipalities. 
The same two conditions precedent, “ public interest and conservation 
of the “water resources of the region” must be met. Having met 
them, a State would appear to be in the same shoes os a municipality 
us far as any of the preceding discussion goes, except that In the case 
of conflict between a State and one of its own municipalities it seems 
that the State would have a preference, because it would have the 
capacity by legislation to deprive the municipality of legal capacity to 
compete with it as a bidder, 

But as between a State and a municipality of any other State, the 
two would be on a parity. And neither the State nor the municipality 
would have a preference against one another or against a public utility 
as to power which the State or municipality may propose to sell outside 
its borders. 

(5) Does section Se of the act give the States of Nevada, Ari- 
zona, and California, or any other State, two separate and independent 
preference rights, as follows: (a) One under section 7 of the Federal 
water power act, under which power purchased may be sold either 
within the State or outside wherever a market may be found; and (b) 
another under the clause beginning with the word except occurring 
about the middle of this subsection? 

No. 

A strong reason would be required to justify a conclusion that in 


one act the one subject of preference to States should be treated in two | 


independent and parallel channels, one being the normal one adopted 
from the Federal water power act and the other a new preference, and 
that the restrictions of the act as to the exercise of States’ preference 
should be meant to apply only to this new creature. 

The Boulder Canyon project act's language is as follows: 

“In case of conflicting applications, if any, such conflicts shail be re- 
solved by the said Secretary, after hearing, with due regard to the 
public interest, and in conformity with the policy expressed In the 
Federal water power act as to conflicting applications for permits 
licenses, except that preference to applicants for the use of water and 
appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the generation and dis- 
tribution of hydroelectric energy, or for delivery at the switchboard of 
a hydroelectric plant, shall be given, first, to a State for the generation 
or purchase of electric energy for use in the State, and the States of 
Arizona, California, and Nevada shall be given equal opportunity as 
such applicants.” 

This is followed by the qualification: 

“The rights covered by such preference shall be contracted for by 


such State within six months after notice by the Secretary of the In- 
terior and to be puid for on the same terms and conditions as may be 
provided in other similar contracts made by said Secretary.” 

Whatever preference is given to the States by the Federal water 
power act is carried over into the Bonlder Canyon project act; and 


clearly this would be the only preference which might be claimed 
if the language quoted stopped with the word “except.” This excep- 
tion is in favor of a State for generation or purchase of electric energy 
for use in the State. It is claimed that this exception constitutes an 
addition; or entirely separate preference in favor of Arizona, Califor- 
nia, and Nevada, unrelated to that granted by the Federal water power 
act, and that the restriction “for use in the State“ applies only to the 
exception; that the State may, if it wishes, Ignore this new preference 
and apply for power in accordance with the preference given by the 
Federal water power act; and that that preference is unrestricted as to 
the place where the power may be used, 

Such a construction is strained and unnecessary. The primary inten- 
tion of the exception was apparently to place a State in a preferred 
position, as opposed to a competing municipality, in view of the possible 
parity of these two classes of applicants under the language of the 
Federal water power act, previously quoted. 

The words “for use in the State“ provided as assurance that the 
State by this concession was not to be enabled to embark on the power 
distribution business outside its borders and indicated an intent by 
Congress to devote power secured under this preference to intrastate 
development and benefit. It has been argued that the addition of this 
phrase here means that the preference conferred by the water power 
act is not so limited, and therefore that there are two preferences avail- 
able, one unrestricted as to use and the other restricted. If so, the 
preference specifically created by the project act, restricted as to use, 
is less valuable than that previously available. Analysis thus indi- 
cates that the Importance of the new preference language lies in its 
distinction between States and municipalities, not in any distinction 
as to place of use. This distinction was Important, In view of the 
fact that competing applications were expected from the States of Ari- 
zona and Nevada on the one hand and the municipality of Los Angeles, 
organized under the laws of California, on the other hand. 
only anticipable conflict been between n municipality and a State 
to which it was subject, this exception would have been unnecessary, 
the State being in such case unquestionably dominant. This language 
prosetved the rights of Arizona and Nevada as superior to those of Los 
Angeles, provided both should meet the conditions of the Federal Water 
power act. But to indicate that no greater concession from the policy 
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of the Federal water power act was intended the restriction “for use 
in the State” was added. 

(6) If two separate and independent preference rights are given to 
the States as outlined in the preceding question, does not any State 
in the Colorado River Basin or elsewhere possess the same preference 
right that Nevada, Arizona, and California may claim? Under this 
provision, do not all States and all municipalities stand on a parity? 
To what extent, if any, are such rights qualified by the requirement that 
“due regard must be given to the public interest“? 

As indicated in replies to other questions, it is my opinion that two 
separate and Independent preference rights are not conferred upon the 
States interested. It appears to have been the intent of the language 
of section Se, following the word “except,” to convey a limited 
preference upon the three lower-basin States. The compact divided the 
Colorado Basin into two parts, the upper and the lower basin. The 
lower basin comprised the three States named in said paragraph. The 
upper basin, the remaining four. A division of the water was effected 
by the upper and the lower basin. The upper basin has its own power 
possibilities, and certain provisions of the Boulder Dam act look to 
the ultimate utilization and development of those possibilities, Pos- 
sibly for this reason as well as the relative remoteness of the other 
States Congress confined the preference given in 5c to the three 
lower-basin States. Outside of the preference so conferred, the three 
States, as well as the upper-basin States, are on a parity with mu- 
nicipalities under the provisions of the Federal water power act, 
subject to the limitations and conditions expressed in the answer to 
question 4. 

As “the public interest” is made the dominant consideration in any 
event by the Boulder Canyon project act and by the “ policy of the 
Federal water power act,” the above language should not be construed 
to mean that any State as an applicant has au absolute right to all or 
any part of Boulder Dam power. If “the public interest requires an 
allocation among various claimants, the Secretary is free to make it. 

(T) Within what time must contracts be executed with States claim- 
ing a preference right? Does the word “such,” in line 1, second para- 
graph, subsection 5c, refer to all preference rights that may be claimed 
by u State, whether asserted under the Federal water power act or the 
special preference right given by subsection 5c, if it he held that two 
separate and independent preference rights may be claimed by States? 

The language of the Boulder Canyon project act referred to is as 
follows: 

“The rights covered by such preference shall be contracted for by 
such State within six months after notice by the Secretary of the 
Interior, and to be paid for on the same terms and conditions as may 
be provided in other similar contracts made by sald Secretary.” 

It may be assumed at the outset that a State is entitled to the same 
time within which to contract as is a municipality. No time limit is 
placed upon the power of a municipality to contract. The quoted time 
limitation against the State must therefore be construed to apply 
against the special exception made in favor of the State. This excep- 
tion, as stated above, refers to a case of conflict between n State and a 
municipality outside the State. In other words, within six months a 
State presenting plans equally well adapted as those of the competing 
municipality and equally consistent with the public interest might claim 
power in preference to the municipality. After six months the State 
reverts to the parity with outside municipalities established by the 
Federal water power act. The State, after the lapse of six months, may 
nevertheless assert whatever preference a municipality might claim; 
prior to that time its preference right is superior to that of a competing 
municipality. 

(8) In general, what discretion is permitted to the Secretary by the 
preference clauses of the act? 

This general question is answered specifically under the foregoing 
questions, In general, the Secretary must be controlled by the public 
interest; the public Interest requires the “conservation and utilization 
of the navigation and water resources of the region”; the “region” is 
the region having physical access to Boulder Dam. The public interest 
requires,” first, financial security of the United States; and, second, 
equality of access to Boulder Dam power by areas composing the region 
in proportion to the needs of the applicants, provided their plans for its 
utilization and conservation are equally well adapted. Once these con- 
ditions are met and the question is one of apportionment between the 
applicants whose demands for power are equally consistent with the 
public interest (meaning by that term the financial security of the 
United States and the equable distribution of Boulder Dam benefits 
within the“ region“), and only then, does the allocation of power pass 
from the realm of the Secretary's discretion into the area of rigid legal 
rights. 

In view of the contention submitted by the State of Nevada that it 
is entitled to preference for one-third of the power for sale where it 
pleases, as against the Secretary’s tentative allocation to that State of 
18 per cent of the power to be used within the State, it is Ineresting 
to refer to the following committee amendment offered in the House 
(CONGRESSIONAL Ruconb, May 25, 1928, p. 10232) as an amendment to 
section 8: 
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“ Page 13, line 9, strike out the period, insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: Provided further, That in the event no such compact is entered 
into prior to June 1, 1928, then there shall be reserved for acquisition 
by the States of Arizona and Nevada, their respective agents, licensees, 
or assignees, at the switchboard, at the plant or plants operated 
through the use of water impounded by said dam for each, electrical 
energy equivalent to 15 per cent of the total electrical energy made 
available by the use of such impounded water, to be contracted for by 
said respective States or their agents, licensees, or assignees within 
six months after notice by the Secretary of the Interior and to be 
paid for as and when said electrical energy is ready for delivery. If 
said plant or plants are operated by the Government, then said elec- 
trical energy shall be delivered on the terms and charges provided in 
the general regulations for delivery of electrical energy at the switch- 
board to municipal corporations and political subdivisions.’ 

„Mr. Swine. Mr. Chairman, the committee amendment just reported 
by the Clerk has been recalled by the committee, and we wish to have 
that amendment voted down. 

“The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the committee amend- 
ment. 

“The committee amendment was rejected.” 

Rejection by Congress of an amendment which would have substituted 
a specific allocation in lieu of the Secretary's discretion is some indica- 
tion of the extent of the discretionary power to make allocations which 
the act intended to vest in him. If Congress declined to allocate 15 
per cent of the total to Nevada and the Secretary in his discretion has 
tentatively allocated 18 per cent, no good reason appears for reading 
into the act a mandate that Nevada shall be entitled to 3344 per cent. 

(9) Need a municipality applying for power be granted a preference 
if the plan for utilization of power which it presents conflicts with a 
plan presented by another applicant, which the Secretary regards as 
‘better adapted to conserve and utilize the power capable of develop- 
ment? In considering which plan is better adopted for such utilization 
and conservation, what factors should be considered: Production, trans- 
mission, distribution (I. e., meeting the needs of the region), financing, 
or only some of these elements? 

The first part of this question can be answered categorically ‘ No,” in 
view of the discussion above. All preferences are conditioned under the 


Federal water power act upon satisfaction of the public interest, and 
equal adaptability to conservation and utilization of the navigation and 
water resources of the region. 


If the plan of one applicant in these 
respects is superior to the other the question of preference does not 
arise, because conditions precedent to its exercise have not been dis- 
charged. As to the second part of the question, the Secretary has the 
broadest possible discretion in deciding which of two conflicting plans is 
better adapted for such utilization and conservation. If they are identi- 
cal in financial security to the United States, the contest between them 
may be as to their economic value to the “region.” Decision of this 
question, of course, is entirely within the discretion of the Secretary. 
If one applicant proposes to use all the power at the dam in promoting 
new industries and another applicant proposes to use a part of the 
power for distribution of water for human use, and a third applicant 
wishes to use the power for irrlgation, pumping, and the needs of estab- 
lished industries, and a fourth asks the power for use of an urban 
population, manifestly there is no rule of thumb which will dictate 
what allocation to each of these purposes best “ utilizes and conserves” 
the water resources“ assuming that the “region” means the region 
having physical aceess to Boulder Dam power. If, in the Secretary's 
discretion, the competing plans are equal as to finances and economic 
justification, their physical features may be his reason for choice between 
them. Examining these features, even if the plans are identical in 
generating equipment, it does not necessarily follow that they are 
“equally well adaptable” to conserye the power, for they may differ in 
plans for transmission, distribution, etc, It has been suggested that if 
the dam and the power plant are erected by the United States and the 
electrical machinery must meet United States specifications, then the 
„plans“ are identical, and the question is resolved into one of rigid 
legal preferences as between applicants, based on the Federal water 
power act, To state this contention is to refute it; it would require 
eomplete elimination of the “ public interest” as a factor, whereas it is 
clear that under both acts it is the dominant factor. 

(10) Is there any distinction between the preference to which the 
city of Los Angeles on the one hand and other municipalities on the 
other hand are entitled? 

No, Any distinction between the city of Los Angeles on the one 
hand and other municipalities on the other would have to be clearly 
stated in the act before it could be recognized. No such distinction 
appears, and the city of Los Angeles is nowhere mentioned by name. 
Both the city and other municipalities must meet the test of public 
interest and adaptability of their plans to conserve and utilize the water 
resources of the region. If municipalities were for any reason entitled 
to all of the power available, save for the preference of a State, Los 
Angeles and the other municipalities would be required to yield pro rata 
to make up the allocation taken for the competing State. 
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(11) Is the Secretary authorized to fix reasonable requirements as to 
financing, which must be met by all applicants, whether municipalities 
or privately owned public utilities? 

Yes. If, as assumed above, the dominant public interest is the obliga- 
tion of the United States to the whole people, it necessarily follows that 
the financial obligation of the United States to secure the refunding of 
Federal moneys, as provided by the act, is one of the Secretary's primary 
responsibilities. The fixing of financial requirements and rigid examina- 
tion of the financial status of competing bidders is not only within the 
Secretary's discretion but is an absolute obligation resting upon him; 
see section 5, providing for “ general and uniform regulations.” If a 
bidder can not meet the reasonable financial requirements of the Secre- 
tary, can not meet scrutiny of its organization or legal capacity, it does 
not satisfy the public interest and its claimed preference may be and 
should be ignored. 

(12) Is a corporation whose stock is held by a State entitled to what- 
ever preference the State would have if applying directly? 

A corporation is not a State; it is a separate entity, though all its 
stock be owned by a State. Specific preference not granted to cor- 
porations are granted to States by the two acts. An amendment to 
include “legal subdivisions ” along with “ States“ in the preference pro- 
vision for States in section Je adopted in the House (CONGRESSIONAL 
RECORD, p. 10024, May 24, 1928) does not appear in the act as passed. 
And a State-owned corporation performing nongovernmental functions is 
searcely to be “ preferred“ to a State-created legal subdivision distribut- 
ing power to its citizens as a quasi-administrative function. 

The Secretary, in receiving the bid of a corporation, would not be 
required to go back of the corporate entity to discover who its stock- 
holders might be, nor to grant the corporation a preferred status if such 
examination should disclose that a State is one stockholder or the only 
stockholder. Without specific recognition in either act of such an un- 
usual creature we may assume that a State, wishing to claim the benefits 
granted by the act to States“ should claim them in its own right and 
not in the right of its creature. 

(13) Are the preference rights of the States or municipalities assign- 
able? May an assignment of such preference rights be made before a 
valid, binding contract is executed with the State for the power claimed 
as a preference right? 

This question must be answered in the negative. A preference right 
accorded a State is a preference “for the use of water and appurtenant 
works and privileges“ or, in the alternative, for delivery at the switch- 
board * * * of electric energy” (sec. 5c). As to the manner 
by which such right shall be acquired see the first sentence of the same 
subsection 5c. That subsection begins: “Contracts for the use of 
water * * or for sale and delivery of electric energy shall be 
made with responsible applicants therefor who will pay the price fixed 
by the said Secretary * * *.” These “applicants” are applicants 
for contracts. Manifestly, until a contract bas been offered by an 
“applicant” who is a member of a preferred class no preference right 
has arisen. The whole policy of the Federal water power act in grant- 
ing preferences to States and municipalities was to protect them in their 
right to eliminate private profit in the furnishing to their citizens of 
services which they could themselves supply If given the opportunity. 
No intent is shown to pass this preference privilege on to corporations 
or private persons for their private profit. As such classes are not 
beneficiaries of the express policy of the Federal water power act they 
can not be made so by the wish of the State expressed in an assignment. 
Moreover it is a well-established principle that preference rights are not 
assignable. 

So much for the situation before the State has actually executed a 
contract with the Secretary. After execution of such a contract the 
“policy of the Federal water power act,” and the dominant public in- 
terest, remain in as full force as before. The State may assign its 
contract or resell its power; but the Secretary is not obligated to recog- 
nize in any assignee, sublessee, or purchaser any rights superior to those 
of the original contractor as to place of use, quantity of power, or any 
other conditions which have been accepted by the State in the contract. 

The preference right itself is not assignable either before or after the 
execution of a contract by the State. A contract obtained in exercise 
of this preference right is assignable, subject to all restrictions and con- 
ditions contained in the original contract, and without diminution of 
the State's liability to the United States and without waiver of the 
requirement of financial and legal capacity of the assignee. 

(14) If a State presents an application under section 7 of the Fed- 
eral water power act which is in conflict with that of a municipality, 
is there any difference in status between the two applicants? If the 
plans are identical, is the Secretary required to allocate the power to the 
State? If so, would he be required to insert a stipulatior that the 
power should be used within the State? 

This question has been discussed in detall in answer to questions 4, 
5, and 6 above. The answer may be summarized: A State, and a munic- 
ipality of another State, both presenting applications under section 7 
of the Federal water power act, stand on a basis of equality. If the 
corflict is between applications of a State and a municipality of that 
same State, the right of the State is superior, Inasmuch as the munici- 
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pality is its creature and possesses the capacity to make application 
only by sufferance of the State. If the conflict is between a State and 
a municipality foreign to it, the Secretary may make an equitable alloca- 
tion between them in accordance with the public interest and lu accord- 
ance with what, in bis discretion, appears the best method of conserving 
and utilizing the water resources of the region. If the municipality 
lies within the competing State, and these two are the only bidders, the 
power should be allocated In full to the State. Whether some or all the 
power is claimed by a State no preference right exists save as to power 
which the State proposes to use within Ita borders, whether the applica- 
tion is presented under section 7 of the Federal water power act or 
under a supposed distinct preference, arising out of section Ge of the 
Boulder Canyon project act. The Secretary consequently may incor- 
porate In the allocation to the State a stipulation that the power be 
used within the State. 

(15) If Los Angeles and other municipalities, including the Metro- 
politan Water District, can not now execute enforceable contracts meet- 
ing reasonable Gnanclal requirements of the Secretary, what would be 
the duty of the Secretary under the provisions of the act that an 
application is not to be denied because of necessity for a bond issue, 
and providing for reasonable time for passage of such bond issue? 
Would he be authorized to make contracts with other bidders presery- 
ing to the preference claimants the right to contract for part of the 
power it enforceable contracts are tendered within a designated time? 

Section Sc contains the following proviso: 

„Provided, however, That no application of a State or a political 
subdivision for an allocation of water for power purposes or of electri- 
cal energy shall be denied or another application in conflict therewith 
be granted on the ground that the bond issue of such State or political 
subdivision, necessary to enable the applicant to utilize such water 
and appurtenant works and privileges necessary for the generation and 
distribution of hydroelectric energy or the electrical energy applied for, 
has not been authorized or marketed, until after a reasonable time, to 
be determined by the sald Secretary, has been given to such applicant 
to have such bond issue authorized and marketed.” 

This proviso does not relleve elther the State or a political subdivi- 
sion from the necessity for compliance of Its application with the public 
interest nor from adaptability of its plans to the conservation and 
utilization of the water resources of the region. If these conditions 
have been met and the State or political subdivision has proved its 
right to an allocation, whether for power purposes or electrical energy, 
this proviso protects the State or political subdivision from foreclosure 
of such right on the ground of nonauthorization of a bond Issue or 
failure to market a bond issue until the expiration of a reasonable time 
therefor is determined by the Secretary, As to what a reasonable time 
may be, probably the minimum time now provided by the laws of the 
State may be looked to. This proviso, however, is not designed to tie 
the hands of the Secretary pending the authorization and marketing 
of the bond issue, so long as the right of the preference claimants to 
contract for the power allocated to them is preserved. He can not 
grant “any other application in conflict therewith.” As an “ applica- 
tion" is an application for a contract, the prohibition against granting 
another application is a prohibition against execution of another con- 
tract “in conflict therewith,” But, if another applicant offers a con- 
tract which preserves in full the right of the preference ciaimant to 
contract within a reasonable time, when, as and if the necessary bond 
issue is authorized or marketed, the two applications are not “in con- 
fict.” The necessity for flood control makes it to the Interest of all 
parties that the project be Initiated and completed at the earliest 
possible date, To the furtherance of this end the Secretary is plainly 
empowered to make the necessary contracts required by section 4b at 
the earliest possible date. Contracts to that end which specifically re- 
serve to the Secretary the power to make further contracts with the 
preference claimants for the power which he has allocated to them, 
since they are not “in conflict therewith,” are within his authority. 

(16) What is the proper construction of section 16 of the act? 

Section 16 of the act must be construed in connection with section 15. 
These two sections read: 

” Sec. 15. The Secretary of the Interior is authorized and directed to 
make investigation and public reports of the feasibility of projects for 
irrigation, generation of electric power, and other purposes in the States 
of Arizona, Nevada, Colorado, New Mexico, Utah, and Wyoming for the 
purpose of making such information avatlable to said States and to the 
Congress, and of formulating a comprehensive scheme of control and 
the improvement and utilization of the water of the Colorado River and 
its tributaries, The sum of $250,000 is hereby authorized to be appro- 
priated from said Colorado River Dam fund, created by section 2 of 
this act, for such purposes, 

“ Bec, 16. In furtherance of any comprehensive plan formulated here- 
after for the control, Improvement, and utilization of the resources of 
the Colorado River system and to the end that the project authorized 
by this act may constitute and be administered as a unit in such control, 
improvement, and utilization, any commission or commissioner duly au- 
thorized under the laws of any ratifying State in that behalf shall 
have the right to act in an advisory capacity to and in cooperation with 
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the Secretary of the Interior in the exercise of any authority under the 
provisions of sections 4, 5, and 14 of this act, and shall have at all 
times access to records of all Federal agencles empowered to act under 
said sections, and shall be entitled to have copies of said records on 
request.“ f 

Section 15 authorizes investigations with a view to “ formulating a 
comprehensive scheme of control and improvement and utilization of 
the water of the Colorado River and its tributaries” and authorizes 
appropriation therefor. Section 16 provides certain steps in further- 
ance of any “comprehensive plan formulated hereafter for the control, 
improvement, and utilization of the resources of the Colorado River sys- 
tem and to the end that the project authorized by this act may consti- 
tute and be administered as a unit of such control, improvement, and 
utilization.” The phrases comprehensive scheme“ and the “ compre- 
hensive plan formulated hereafter" both relate to the same thing, 

The purpose of the two sections is to provide Ualson between the 
present undertaking, administered by the Secretary of the Interior, and 
future development of the river during formulation of plans for such 
developments. It was not the intention of section 16 to superimpose 
upon the authority and discretion of the Secretary of the Interior, 
everywhere else made the basis of administration, the control and super- 
vision of a group of commissioners whose number, place and time of 
meeting, responsibility, and authority are unprovided for. The right 
of the commissioners is to advise and cooperate In the correlation of the 
present undertaking with future undertakings; it is not a right to direct 
the Secretary in the administration of the present work. He is not 
required to convene these commissioners, nor to seek their approval or 
ratification for any act of bis. He is only required to grant them access 
to the records of his.department. They may tender him advice but he is 
in nowise obliged to act thereon contrary to his own judgment. 

Respectfully, 
E. C. Fix Nur, Solicitor. 
CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum, 

The PRESIDENT pro tempore. The clerk will call the roll, 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst Frazier 
Barkley George 
Bingham Glass 
Black Glenn 
Blaine Goft 
Blease soldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill Jones 
Fess Kean Shortridge 


Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that the senlor 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrxes] ts detained on account 
of illness in his family. I ask that this announcement may 
stand for the day. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
MeCulloch 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Rtephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfleld 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 


I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosson] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ree], who are delegates from 
the United States to the Naval Arms Conference meeting In 


London, England. Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrmas] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypen] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krvxe] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Bighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

READING OF WASHINGTON’S FAREWELL ADDRESS 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Under authority of the order of 
the Senate of January 24, 1901, the Chair designates the Junior 
Senator from Michigan [Mr. VaNpensenc] to read Washington's 
Farewell Address on the 22d of February. 

THE JOURNAL 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I ask that the Journal for the 
ealendar days of Friday, January 24, to and including Satur- 
day, February 1, may be approved. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE—QUARTERS ALLOWANCE, FOREIGN COM- 
MERCE SERVICE (S. DOC. NO. 79) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
eation from the President of the United States transmitting a 
supplemental estimate of appropriation for the Department of 
Commerce—quarters allowance, Foreign Commerce Service— 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, amounting to $200,000, 
which, with the accompanying papers, was referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 

Mr. WATSON presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Marion and Johnson Counties, Ind., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. VANDENBERG presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Coloma, Flint, and St. Clair County, in the State of Michigan, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented petitions of sundry citizens of Can- 
ton, Concordia, Galya, and Republic County, in the State of 
Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie 
on the table. 

Mr. GREENE presented a petition of sundry citizens of Mont- 
pelier, Vt., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to 
lie on the table. 

Mr. NORBECK presented the petition of Gilbert Hufford and 
63 other citizens of Artesian, Letcher, and Forestburg, S. Dak., 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. SULLIVAN presented a telegram in the nature of a me- 
morial from John A. Whiting, State Engineer, of Wyoming, 
remonstrating against the passage of legislation to further ex- 
tend the boundaries of the Yellowstone National Park, which 
was referred to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Lions Club of 
Rawlins ; Powder River Post, No. 991, Veterans of Foreign Wars, 
of Casper; and Laramie Chapter, No. 21, Izaak Walton League 
of America, in the State of Wyoming, remonstrating against 
the passage of legislation to further extend the boundaries of 
the Yellowstone National Park, which were referred to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions signed by 
approximately 750 citizens of Georgia, Virginia, New York, 
New Jersey, Illinois, South Carolina, North Carolina, Pennsyl- 
vania, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Missouri, West Virginia, 
and Michigan, praying for the passage of the so-called Rankin 
bill, being House bill 7825, to extend the date of service-con- 
nected disability allowance to January 1, 1930, to allow the 
benefits of compensation to disabled yeterans of the World War 
who develop active tuberculosis prior to the date of January 1, 
1930, which were referred to the Committee on Finance, 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 

Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably with amendments the bill (H. R. 7491) 
making appropriations for the Department of Agriculture for 
the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
and I submit a report (No. 151) thereon. At this time I may 
say in a word, Mr. President, that at the first opportunity when 
there is a lagging or sagging in the debate on the tariff bill, the 
unfinished business, I shall ask for the consideration of this 
appropriation bill, 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The bill will be placed on the 
calendar. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment and submitted a report as indicated: 

A bill (S. 875) authorizing C. N. Jenks, F. J. Stransky, 
L. H. Miles, John Grandy, and Bruce Machen, their heirs, legal 
representatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Savanna, III. 
(Rept. No. 152) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7642) to extend the time for completing the 
construction of the approaches of the municipal bridge across 
the Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo. 

Mr. DENEEN. from the Committee on the Judiciary, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3371) to amend section 88 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended, reported it without amendment and 
submitted a report (No. 153) thereon. 

BILLS RECOMMITTED TO THE COMMERCE COMMITTEE 

On motion of Mr. Date, the following bills were recommitted 

to the Committee on Commerce: 
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A bill (S. 219) authorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to 
acquire toll bridges and maintain them as free bridges, and for 
other purposes; 

A bill (S. 379) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
Highway Commission of Arkansas to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the White River near Clarendon, Ark.; 

A bill (S. 1073) granting the consent of Congress to the States 
of North Dakota and Minnesota, the county of Richland, N. Dak., 
the county of Wilkin, Minn., or to any one or more of them, to 
construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the Bois de 
Sioux; 

A bill (S. 1186) granting the consent of Congress to the High- 
way Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River between 
Gainesboro and Granville, in Jackson County, Tenn. ; 

A bill (S. 1188) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the projected Gallatin-Martha Road between Sumner and 
Wilson Counties, Tenn.; and 

A bill (S. 1189) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct, 
maintain, and operate a bridge across the Cumberland River 
on the projected Charlotte-Ashland City Road, in Cheatham 
County, Tenn. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executiye session, from the Com- 
mittee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post- 
office nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Montana: 

A bill (S. 3416) repealing various provisions of the act of 
June 15, 1917, entitled “An act to punish acts of interference 
with the foreign relations, the neutrality, and the foreign com- 
merce of the United States, to punish espionage, and better to 
enforce the criminal laws of the United States, and for other 
purposes” (40 Stats. L. 217); to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. FRAZIER: 

A bill (S. 3417) to provide for a uniform system of accounts 
for Indian affairs, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on Indian Affairs. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, at the request of the clerks, 
deputy clerks, and clerical assistants of the United States cir- 
cuit courts of appeals and of the district courts of the United 
States I introduce a retirement bill and ask that it be referred 
to the Civil Service Committee. 

By Mr. GEORGE (by request): 

A bill (S. 3418) to establish a retirement and disability 
service for clerks, deputy clerks, and clerical assistants of the 
United States Cireuit Courts of Appeals and clerks, deputy 
clerks, and clerical assistants of the district courts of the 
United States; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3419) to amend the act entitled “An act to adjust 
water-right charges, to grant certain other relief on the Fed- 
eral irrigation projects, and for other purposes,” approved May 
25, 1926; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. RANSDELL: 

A bill (S. 3420) to amend and reenact the act of August 11, 
1916, known as the United States cotton futures act; to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. TYDINGS: 

A bill (S. 3421) to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across the Choptank River at a point 
at or near Cambridge, Md.; and 

A bill (S. 3422) to authorize the Tidewater Toll Properties 
(Inc.), its legal representatives and assigns, to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge across Patuxent River, south of 
Burch, Calvert County, Md.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3423) granting a pension to Mitchell Desersa (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3424) for the relief of Zachara T. Edwards (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 8425) to amend the act of Congress approved March 
1, 1929, entitled “An act to provide for the construction of a 
Children’s Tuberculosis Sanatorium; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 
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By Mr. GOFF: 

A bill (S. 3426) preserfbing the procedure for forfeiture of 
vessels and vehicles under the customs, navigation, and internal 
revenue laws; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (S. 3427) making Nancy J. Litman eligible to receive 
the benefits of the civil service retirement act; to the Committee 
on Civil Service. 

A bill (S. 3428) granting a pension to Angeline Johnson; 

A bill (S. 8429) granting a pension to Daisy Barnett; 

A bill (S. 3430) granting a pension to Samantha A. Broszt; 

A bill (S. 3431) granting a pension to Mary Turner (with 
accompanying papers) ; 

A bill (S. 3432) granting an increase of pension to Mary M. 
Conner ; 

A bill (S. 3433) granting an increase of pension to Mary L. 
Frey ; and 

A bin (S. 3434) granting an increase of pension to Maria J. 
Pastorius; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr, FRAZIER (by request) : 

A bill (S. 8485) to authorize an appropriation fer purchasing 
20 acres for addition to the Hot Springs Reserve on the Sho- 
shone or Wind River Reservation, Wyo; to the Cemmittee on 
Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3486) authorizing refund of duties collected upon 
certain carillon instruments and parts thereof; to the Com- 
mittee on Finance. 

AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. NORRIS submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE submitted an amendment intended to be 
propesed by him to the amendment submitted on February 3, 
1980, by Mr. Haxrrson to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, 
which was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 


RENUMBERING OF SEOTIONS AND PARAGRAPHS OF TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SMOOT submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(8. Con. Res. 25), which was referred to the Committee on 
Finance: 


Resolved by the Sonate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That In the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, 


to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, section, subsection, paragraph, and subparagraph numbers and 
letters, and cross-references thereto, inserted or stricken out by the Sen- 
ate, shall not be treated as amendments of the Senate, nor included in 
the engrossed amendments of the Senate; and in the enrollment of such 
bill, after the adoption of the conference report by both Houses, the 
Clerk of the House is authorized to make, in respect of section, sub- 
section, paragraph, and subparagraph numbers and letters, and cross- 
references thereto, such changes as may be necessary or appropriate. 


AIRCRAFT ACCIDENTS 


Mr. BRATTON submitted the following resolution (S. Res. 
206), which was referred to the Committee on Commerce: 


Resolved, That the Secretary of Commerce be, and he hereby is, re- 
quested to furnish the Senate full information respecting each aircraft 
accident which has occurred since May 20, 1926, of which he has a 
record, Including therein, among other things, the names of persons 
involved, specifying Whether pilots or passengers, the date and place, 
the make and model of plane, the name, model, and number of engine 
and the complete findings of the department as to primary and/or con- 
tributing causes of such accident. 


POLITICAL SITUATION IN ALABAMA . 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, the Roman political agents are 
busy seeking to control the Democratie Party in Alabama and 
make it part and parcel of the Roman-Tammany political ma- 
chine, These agents are looking up political material for use 
in Alabama in supporting and sustaining the Alabama State 
committee, whose recent action discriminated against and im- 
posed severe punishment upon 175,000 Democrats who voted 
against Smith or otherwise opposed him. Twenty-seven mem- 
bers of the State committee out of a membership of 50 adopted 
a rule which provides that all Democrats who supported Hoover 
are permitted to enter the primary and yote, but they are 
specifically denied the right to become candidates for any 
State or Federal office. They can only vote for candidates who 
voted for Smith. They are denied a voice in the selection of 
candidates to be voted for and are therefore denied the right 
of self-government. They are branded by the Smith committee 
as people unfit and unworthy to have their names appear upon 
a Democratic ticket for any office, State or Federal. Recently 
these Roman-Tammany agents furnished the New York World 
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some excerpts from a speech I made in the Senate in 1928 on 
the Roman Catholic bolters of 1916, 1920, and 1924, and the 
World used it so that it could be passed on to the Roman- 
Tammany agents in Alabama. 

The Montgomery Advertiser reproduced it on the editorial 
page and later, at my request, printed my reply, I desire to 
print in the Recorp in this connection the same letter which 
appeared to-day in the New York World. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


FROM SENATOR 


To the Enrror or run WORLD : 

The World reproduced an excerpt from a speech that I made in the 
Senate in 1928 on Jefferson's birthday, but it failed utterly to get the 
point that I made. The point is that the Catholics bolted Wilson in 
1916 because he would not go to war with Mexico, as they wanted him 
to do; that they also bolted the Democratic nominee In 1920 and again 
in 1924. I took the position that when they bolted the Democratic 
national ticket three times in succession and supported the Republican 
candidate for President three times in succession they had shown by 
their affiliation with another political party not in one but in three suc- 
cessive Presidential elections that they were not entitled to participate 
as Democrats ln a Democratic primary in 1928. They had not merely 
stepped over the party traces in one Presidential election, with an un- 
broken record of party loyalty behind them, as was the case with 
Alabama Democrats, but bad voted the Republican ticket for President 
right straight along In 1916, 1920, and 1924, and there is no doubt on 
earth that if Smith had not been nominated in 1928 they would have 
bolted again. 

The truth is the leaders of the secret Catholic Party held up the 
Democratic Party and demanded that it nominate a Catholic for Presi- 
dent and with the delegates they got in the Republican States of the 
East succeeded in having it done. It will be remembered that Jimmie 
Walker, the Catholic mayor of New York City, said at Houston that if 
Smith was not nominated it would tear the Democratic Party to pieces, 
and ex-Congressman Jim Curley, now Catholic mayor of Boston, said 
that if Smith was not nominated they would form a Catholic Party, 
meaning, of course, that they would come out in the open and let it be 
known that there is a Catholic Party in the United States, just as there 
is a Catholic Party, secret or otherwise, in nearly all of the countries 
in the Old World. It will also be remembered that Senator Bruce of 
Maryland, a wet Al Smith supporter, said in the Senate prior to the 
convention at Houston that if a wet candidate was not nominated 
there would be a third candidate for President in the field. The threat 
was made in Catholic papers that if Smith was not nominated the 
Catholics would bolt. 

Should Alabama Democrats be denied their rights, discriminated 
against and punished because they did not vote for a candidate who 
bolted the Democratic national platform and appointed a Republican 
chairman of the Democratic National Committee, and whose followers 
announced in advance that if he was not nominated they were going to 
bolt the National Democratic ticket again, just as they had done in 
1916, 1920, and 19247 


HEFLIN 


J. Tuos. Herrin. 
WasuixcTon, D. C., January 21. 


THE POPE'S ENCYCLICAL 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Reoorp a statement from Rabbi Lyons, of 
Brooklyn, N. I., in answer to the Pope’s encyclical against 
public schools. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The statement is as follows: 


[From the Fellowship Forum] 


RABBI REFUTES CLAIM BY POPE THAT Fres PUBLIC SCHOOLS Arp “ GOD- 
LESS “—"“] RESENT THIS CHARGE,” Says Docror Lroxs—“ Our PUB- 
LIC SCHOOL Is THe SHRINÐ or Democracy ”—Pope Wovutp BRAND 
YOUTH WITH LABEL OP RoMANISM 


Brooxtrsx, N. Y.—“ The public school is neither godless nor irre 
ligious, but is vitalized with the spirit of. God by its thousands of 
Catholics, Protestant, and Jewish teachers,” declared Dr. Alexander 
Lyons, rabbi of the Congregation Beth Elohim, in replying to the 
charges made by Pope Pius XI in his recent encyclical which described 
public schools as nonreligious institutions that could not be accepted by 
Roman Catholics. 

Speaking on an announced subject, “The Pope and the Public School,” 
Doctor Lyons said in part: 


OPEN TO DETRACTION 


“I have profound respect for some aspects of the activity of the 
Catholic Church. From other viewpoints it seems to me to be open to 
serious detraction. And yet I would not criticize it. I am not infalll- 
ble as, in some respects, it claims to be. I am willing for it to go its 
chosen way as long as it accords to my church the right to seek salya- 
tion in ite own way. 
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“And yet, when another church by proclamation reflects openly or 
by implication upon my religious position, I should discredit my faith 
if I did not candidly and courageously defend it, 


BELIPVE IN PUBLIC SCHOOL 


“The Jewish people believe firmly in the public school. They 
warmly support it and their children furnish a large proportion of 
its attendants. A vast majority of the successful, useful men, and 
women of the Jewish denomination in America have come up through 
the public school, 

“ Now comes Pope Pius XI, head of the Roman Catholic Church, and 
echoing the conviction of predecessors, protests against the attendance 
of Catholic children at the public school. Its implication stands that 
the public school is Godless and no fit place for the Catholic child. I 
resent this charge. I was educated in part in the public school. I am 
a contributor to its support, so are my people, generously, and gladly. 


NEITHER GODLESS NOR IRRELIGIOUS 


. “The public school is neither Godless nor irreligious. It furnishes 
information and inspiration along every possible line of useful human 
development and happiness. It is a great democratizer in that it fur- 
nishes opportunity and encouragement for every child capable and de- 
sirous of education. 

It is equipped with a staff of educated, well-trained men and women 
of diverse denominations who bring to their work a spiritual back- 
ground that infuses our schools with a palpable religiousness of respect 
for the finer things of life. 

“The Pope identifies religion and God with Catholicism. He wants 
the life of his devotees to be labeled Catholic in subordination to a vast 
churehly organization. 

„God's presence and power do not need labeling. The Book of Esther 
is suffused with the spirit of God and yet His name is not mentioned, 
Our public school is vitalized with the same spirit by its thousands of 
Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish teachers. To speak of godlessness or 
irreligion in the product of their work is misconception. 

SHRINE OF DEMOCRACY 

„Our publie school is a shrine of democracy. Its teachers are priests 
at the altar of the spiritual life expressed in opportunity, encourage- 
ment, development, mutual respect, and cooperation. These finer things 
are of God and unto God. They may not help Catholicism, They do a 
bigger, better thing. They promote catholicity.” 

THE FASCISTI SITUATION 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 


have printed in the Recorp two letters addressed by myself to 
the Birmingham News on the Fascisti situation, as incorrectly 
described in an article published by the Birmingham News, 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The letters are as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 1929, 
The BIRMINGHAM NEWS: 
I am inclosing you a copy of my reply to the article mentioned in the 
letter which I inclose. Please publish. 
With best wishes, I am, yours sincerely, 
J. Tnos. HEFLIN. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., December 7, 1929. 
Eprror BreMiIncHamM NEWS : 

On Sunday, December 1, an article appeared in the Birmingham News, 
headlines reading as follows: 

“Plans of Mussolini are making headway—Work of II Duce during 
past two years is striking in its effectiveness.” 

The propaganda carried in the body of that article is full of praise 
for Mussolini and his Fascism. In sonre newspapers in every State in 
the Union you ean find this same misleading, incorrect, and dangerous 
propaganda. Mussolini is eulogized and Fascism held up as a form 
of government to be desired above constitutional government in America, 
or any other form of government on earth, 

The truth ought to be told about Mussolini and Fascism. In the first 
place, let us inquire, What has Mussolini done in Italy; and what 
tactics has he employed to accomplish his purpose? The first thing he 
did was to silence the free press, so as to prevent anything and every- 
thing from being published that was not agreeable to him and his pro- 
gram. The next thing he did was to take his Fascist organization and 
prevent free speech and peaceful assembly in Italy. 

Free Masons of Italy protested against the oppression and tyranny 
practiced by Mussolini and bis Fascist gang. He then attacked the 
Masons, preventing them from meeting in their lodges, burning their 
lodges, and killing Masons who dared to protest against the destruc- 
tion of their liberty. He followed that cruel and murderous course 
by imprisoning the grand master of Italy in a dark dungeon, and after 
eight months of confinement in the darkness of his tomb he was 
blind, and he is blind to this day. 

The next thing Mussolini did was to deprive the people of Italy of 
their firearms. There is a heavy penalty now under Mussolini’s law 
to have a gun or firearm of any kind in the home of an Italian citizen. 
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Now criticism of Mussolini and his Fascist régime is punished by 
imprisonment from three to five years. And if a prominent Protestant 
Italian is guilty of criticism of Mussolini and the Fascists, he is shot 
dead for his offense. 5 

Mussolini and his Fascists require the teaching of the Roman Cath- 
olie doctrine in every school in Italy, to Protestant and Jewish chil- 
dren alike. More than 600,000 of the best men and women in Italy 
have fled from Mussolini and his murderous machine—Fascism—to 
France; and to-day Mussolini is carrying on his Fascist propaganda 
in the United States, and the members are required to swear allegiance 
to Mussolini aud his Fascist régime. 

Complaint has been made to me by patriotic American fathers and 
mothers of Italian descent that their sons are being organized into 
junior orders of Fascism in the United States against their wishes 
and over their protests. And now Mussolini is holding in Italy two 
American citizens of Italian descent who went to Italy to visit rela- 
tives, carrying passports from the Government of the United States. 
He is not only detaining them, but he is compelling them to do military 
Service in Italy for bis Fascist régime. 

Mussolini holds that a citizen of Italian blood, it makes no dif- 
ference where he is and to what country he has sworn allegiance, 
he and his offspring are citizens of Italy to the seventh generation. 

The facts justify me in saying that Mussolini and his Fascisti 
régime have not only destroyed the free press, free speech, and pence- 
ful assembly, but they have destroyed both civil and religious liberty 
in Italy. Mussolini and his Fascism deserves the condemnation of all 
right-thinking and liberty-loving people the world over. 

Very truly, 


J. THos, HEFLIN. 


The News failed to publish my reply. 
MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills of the Senate: 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo.; and 

S. 3152. An act to legalize a combined sewer and submarine 
cable constructed under the Grand River near the pumping 
station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich. 

The message also announced that the House had passed the 
joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C., with an amend- 
ment, in which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 

The message further announced that the House had passed 
the following bills and joint resolutions, in which it requested 
the concurrence of the Senate; 

H. R. 155. An act providing compensation to the Crow In- 
dians for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a national military park at the battle field 
of Fort Donelson, Tenn,,” approved March 26, 1928; 

H. R. 2825. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled 
“An act to establish a national military park at the battle field 
of Stones River, Tenn., approved March 8, 1927; 

II. R. 2902. An act to authorize the sale of the Government 
property acquired for a post-office site in Binghamton, N. Y.; 

H. R. 3568. An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled “An 
act to revise the north, northeast, and east boundaries of the 
Yellowstone National Park in the States of Montana and 
Wyoming, and for other purposes,“ approved March 1, 1929, 
being Publie Act No. 888 of the Seventieth Congress; 

H. R. 4291. An act to amend section 43 of the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled “An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes“; 

II. R. 4604. An act to provide for the recording of the Indian 
sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. Hugh L. 
Scott, retired, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 4849. An act to provide for the purchase of a bronze 
bust of the late Lieut. James Melville Gilliss, United States 
Navy, to be presented to the Chilean National Observatory: 

H. R. 5573. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr. ; 

II. R. 5688. An act to authorize members of the Civil Service 
Commission and its duly authorized representatives to adminis- 
ter oaths of office; 

H. R. 6131. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a marker or tablet on the site of the battle between 
Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of 
Nelson A. Miles; 
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H. R. 6133, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the village 
of North Aurora, III.; 

II. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to 
assume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, 
at Chalmette, La, and to maintain the monument and grounds 
surrounding it; 

II. R. 0337. An act granting the consent of Congress to 
George H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across 
Flanders Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sor- 
rento to Soward Island; 

H. R. 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water be- 
tween the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, 
Alu.; 

H. R. 6844. Au act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn.; 

H. R. 7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass.: 

II. R. 7260. An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. ; 

II. R. 7372. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the 
Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road between Hum- 
phreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; 

II. R. 7373. An act to reyive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the 
Savannah-Selmar Road“; 

H. R. 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county 
of the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River at Kittanning, in the county 
of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved Febru- 
ary 16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of the bridge authorized thereby; 

H. R. 7566, An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 


bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 


way No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn.; 

II. R. 7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee, in the 
State of Iowa, and Wayland Special Road District, in the county 
of Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at 
or near St. Francisville, Mo.; 

II. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex.; 

II. R. 7635, An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

II. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.; 

II. R. 7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont.; 

II. R. 7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana; 

II. R. 7881. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument as a memorial to the deceased Indian 
chiefs and ex-service men of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe of 
Indians; 

II. R. 7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River at 
Mound City, UL; 

H. R. 7971. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French Broad 
River on Tennessee Highway No. 9 near the town of Bridgeport, 
in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the purchase by the Secretary 
of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Standards of 
the Department of Commerce; 
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H. R. 8156. An act to change the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the Coast Guard Academy; 

H. R. 8300. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Lawrence River at or near Morristown, 
h SB el. ‘ 

II. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to provide for the printing, 
with illustrations, and bound in cloth 820,000 copies of the 
Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle; 

II. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting the 
President to invite representatives of the Governments of the 
countries members of the Pan American Union to attend an 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Animal 
Industry, and providing for the expenses of such meeting; 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of participation by the Government of the 
United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, Deans, 
and Educators in General to be held at Habana, Cuba, on Feb- 
ruary 20, 1930; 

H. J. Res. 229. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation to 
defray the expenses of participation by the Government of the 
United States in the Inter-American Conference on Bibliography 
to be held at Habana, Cuba, on February 26, 1930; and 

H. J. Res, 232. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink boll- 
worm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” approved May 
21, 1928. 

ENROLLED BILL SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled bill (S. 3152) to legalize a combined 
sewer and submarine cable constructed under the Grand River 
near the pumping station on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, 
Mich., and it was signed by the Vice President. 

ENROLLED BILL PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, February 4, 1930, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the enrolled bill (S. 3152) to 
legalize a combined sewer and submarine cable constructed under 
the Grand River near the pumping station on Market Avenue at 
Grund Rapids, Mich. 


HOUSE BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS REFERRED 
The following House bills and joint resolutions were severally 


read twice by their titles and referred as indicated below: 

H. R. 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the net entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928; 

H. R. 2825. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Stones River, Tenn.,” approved March 8, 1927; and 

H. R. 6151. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to as- 
sume the care, custody, and control of the monument to the 
memory of the soldiers who fell in the Battle of New Orleans, at 
Chalmette, La., and to maintain the monument and grounds sur- 
rounding it; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

H. R. 155. An act providing compensation to the Crow In- 
dians for Custer Battle Field National Cemetery, and for other 
purposes ; 

H. R. 4604. An act to provide for the recording of the In- 
dian sign language through the instrumentality of Maj. Gen. 
Hugh L, Scott, retired, and for other purposes; 

H. R. 6131. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a marker or tablet on the site of the battle between 
Nez Perces Indians under Chief Joseph and the command of 
Nelson A. Miles; and 

II. R. 7881. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Interior 
to erect a monument as a memorial to the deceased Indian 
chiefs and ex-service men of the Cheyenne River Sioux Tribe 
of Indians; to the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

H. R. 2902. An act to authorize the sale of the Government 
property acquired for a post-office site In Binghamton; N. X.; 
and 

H. R. 7997. An act authorizing the purchase by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce of additional land for the Bureau of Stand- 
ards of the Department of Commerce; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

H. R. 8568. An act to amend section 1 of an act entitled 
“An act to revise the north, northeast, and east boundaries of 
the Yellowstone National Park in the States of Montana and 
Wyoming, and for other purposes,” approved March 1, 1929, 
being Public Act No. 888 of the Seventieth Congress; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. * 

H. R. 4291. An act to amend section 43 of the act of May 25, 
1926, entitled An act to adjust water-right charges, to grant 
certain other relief on the Federal irrigation projects, and for 
other purposes”; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclama- 
tion. 
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H. R. 4849. An act to provide for the purchase of a bronze 
bust of the late Lieut. James Melyille Gilliss, United State 
Navy, to be presented to the Chilean National Observatory ; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

II. R. 5688. An act to authorize members of the Civil Service 
Commission and its duly authorized representatives to admin- 
ister oaths of office; to the Committee on Civil Service. 

H. R. 6133. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
township of Aurora, III., to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Fox River at or near the 
Village of North Aurora, III.: and 

H. R. 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala. ; 
ordered to be placed on the calendar. 

H. R. 5578. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Missouri 
River at or near Niobrara, Nebr.; 

H. R. 6337. An act granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flanders 
Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to 
Soward Island; 

H. R. 6844. An act to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River, on the Bolivar-Jackson Road, 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7007. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. ; 

H. R. 7260. An act authorizing Oscar Baertch, Christ Buh- 
mann, Fred Reiter, and John W. Shaffer, their heirs, legal rep- 
resentatives, and assigns, to construct, maintain, and operate a 
bridge across the Mississippi River at or near Alma, Wis. ; 

H. R. 7372. An act to revise and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Department 
of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River, on the Waverly-Camden Road, between Hum- 
phreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; 

H. R. 7373. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Ten- 
nessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savan- 
nah-Selmer Road”; 

H. R. 7497. An act to amend the act entitled “An act grant- 
ing the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a 
county of the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Allegheny River at Kittanning, in 
the county of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylyania,” ap- 
proved February 16, 1928, and to extend the times for com- 
mencing and completing the construction of the bridge author- 
ized thereby ; 

H. R. 7566. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn. ; 

H. R. 7580. An act authorizing the county of Lee, in the State 
of Iowa, and Wayland special road district, in the county of 
Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River at or near 
St. Francisville, Mo.; 

H. R. 7631. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex. ; 

H. R. 7635. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Potomac 
River at or near Dahlgren, Va.; 

II. R. 7637. An act to extend the time for constructing a 
bridge across the Santa Rosa Sound, Fla.; 

H. R. 7828. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Montana or the county of Richland, or both of them, 
to construct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across 
the Yellowstone River at or near Sidney, Mont, ; 

H. R. 7829. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue 
Chitto River, in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the 
parish of Washington, State of Louisiana ; 

H. R. 7962. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Ohio River 
at Mound City, III.; 

H. R. 7971, An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the French Broad 
River, on Tennessee Highway No. 9, near the town of Bridge 
port, in Cocke County, Tenn. ; 
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H. R. 8156, An act to change the limit of cost for the con- 
struction of the Coast Guard Academy; and 

H. R. 8300. An act to extend the time for the construction of 
a bridge across the St. Lawrence River at or near Morristown, 
N. Y.; to the Committee on Commerce. 

H. J. Res. 179. Joint resolution to provide for. the printing, 
with illustrations, and bound in cloth 320,000 copies of the 
Special Report on the Diseases of Cattle; to the Committee on 
Printing. 

H. J. Res. 195. Joint resolution authorizing and requesting 
the President to invite representatives of the governments of 
the countries members of the Pan American Union to attend an 
Inter-American Conference on Agriculture, Forestry, and Ani- 
mal Industry, and providing for the expenses of such meeting; 

H. J. Res. 207. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of participation by the Government 
of the United States in the Inter-American Congress of Rectors, 
Deans, and Educators in General to be held at Habana, Cuba, 
on February 20, 1930; and 

H. J. Res. 229. Joint resolution authorizing an appropriation 
to defray the expenses of participation by the Government 
of the United States in the Inter-American Conference on 
Bibliography to be held at Habana, Cuba, on February 26, 1930; 
to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink 
bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” ap- 
proved May 21, 1928; to the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 

Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

A message from the President of the United States by Mr. 
Latta, one of his secretaries, announced that on January 31, 
1930, the President approved and signed the following act and 
joint resolution: 

S. 234. An act to provide books and educational supplies free 
of charge to pupils of the public schools of the District of Co- 
lumbia; and 

S. J. Res, 7. Joint resolution for the appointment of a joint 
committee of the Senate and House of Representatives to in- 
vestigate the pay and allowances of the commissioned and en- 
listed personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, Coast Guard, 
Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, the Senate was entertained and 
instructed yesterday afternoon by the request of the Senator 
from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] for the abolishment of what 
is called the American valuation as it relates to the chemical 
industry. Following his address. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missouri 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator ought to qualify his state- 
ment. The Senator’s request did not apply to all chemicals. It 
applied only to coal-tar products as covered in paragraphs 27 
and 28 of the bill. 

Mr. HAWES. I have in mind the fact that this is a general 
assault upon the chemical business of the United States, 

Mr. President, it is a well-known fact, which hardly needs 
repetition, that prior to 1914 the United States was practically 
dependent upon foreign countries for its dyestuffs and certain 
chemicals. It is true that there was a limited manufacture of 
some of the medicinal and finer chemicals here, but there can 
be no denial of the fact that this small industry was entirely 
dependent upon European raw materials, In 1915, when the 
foreign supply of medicinal chemicals and dyestuffs had been 
cut off by the war, there began an era of development in the 
domestic chemical industry. By far the most important branch 
included in this expansion was the production of synthetic 
organic chemicals, especially the dyes and coal-tar chemicals, 
which are covered by the provision now under discussion. 

As the war progressed there was in the United States an acute 
shortage of dyes and many necessary synthetic chemicals. 
Prices of these products reached unprecedented levels, and many 
were unobtainable at any price. Asa result of these conditions 
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American firms began the development of this important indus- 
try. One of the chief obstacles which they faced was the 
Jack of chemists who had specialized in this field and the lack 
of chemical equipment for the manufacture of organie chemicals. 
By the end of the war, however, substantial progress had been 
made in manufacture, and the industry was opening up a num- 
ber of chemical plants for general coal-tar operations. 

Military men and others charged with the conduct of the war 
realized the necessity of a full development of the chemical 
industry in the United States free from domination or control 
by foreign interests. President Wilson—and it can not be too 
often repeated—in his message to Congress on May 20, 1919, 
referred to this subject. I will ask the clerk to read to the 
Senate what he said. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read, as requested, 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Nevertheless, there are parts of our tariff system which need prompt 
attention, The experiences of the war have made it plain that in 
some cases too great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that 
in determining certain parts of our tariff policy domestic considerations 
must be borne in mind which are political as well as economic, 

Among the industries to which special consideration should be given 
js that of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our 
complete dependence upon German supplies before the war made the 
interruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. 

The close relation between the manufacture of dyestuffs on the one 
hand and of explosives and poisonous gases on the other hag given the 
industry an exceptional significance and value. Although the United 
States will gladly and unbesitatingly join in the program of international 
disurmanent, it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to 
make certain of the successful maintenance of many strong and well- 
equipped chemical plants. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, at the close of the war the 
War Trade Board, in order to safeguard this American industry, 
exercised the authority Congress had given it and excluded 
European chemicals, except such as were not produced in the 
United States and were of a necessary character. In the emer- 
gency tariff act of 1921 this protection was continued by a 
strict licensing system and the continued exclusion of such 
chemicals as were being home produced. This protection finally 


Without objection, the clerk will 


took the form of the valuation plan which was written into the 
tariff act of 1922, covering the items contained in paragraphs 27 
and 28, which are now under consideration, 

That act divided coal-tar chemicals into three main groups— 


coal-tar crudes, coal-tar intermediates, and finished coal-tar 
products. We are concerned here to-day with the last two 
classifications, It is under the protection afforded by the tariff 
act of 1922 that the American coal-tar chemical industry has 
grown from the experimental stage which it occupied during 
und immediately following the war to an industry in which 
to-day there are more than $100,000,000 of American capital 
invested and which is employing many thousands of American 
workmen. In 1927, according to the report of the United States 
Tariff Commission, there were 165 domestic manufacturers of 
coal-tar organice chemicals, 55 producing dyes, and 24 firms 
manufacturing medicinals, So we see, Mr. President, that the 
charge that this industry is composed of a few firms is not sub- 
stantiated by the facts. I state, Mr. President, that there is 
competition amongst the manufacturers of chemicals in the 
United States. 

It is now proposed to destroy this new industry, which has 
been built up by American capital and by American ingenuity, by 
legislation which will destroy the protection it enjoys, thereby 
giving control of the American market to a foreign monopoly 
which boldly and frankly asserts itself from the other side of 
the Atlantic—a monopoly which in its methods of operation is 
in violation of the antitrust laws of the United States and 
could not exist In this country. 

It is hardly necessary to discuss the intimate relationship 
between the coal-tar chemical industry and the national de- 
tense, for we are all familiar with it. Both the personnel and 
the equipment of this industry can be readily utilized for a 
vast variety of essentials in times of emergency. These include 
the production of high explosives and the medicines necessary 
for our armed forces as well as for our civilian population. 
It was found that one of the prime weaknesses of this country 
during the war was the lack of a fully developed chemical in- 
dustry within the country. Yet we find those who are willing 
to revert to that condition by the destruction of this industry. 

Mr. President, last fall there were inserted in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp some figures showing the increased cost of medi- 
cines in the United States, and a comparison was given of the 
prices us of the year 1914 or 1917 and those of the present time. 
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Those figures were misleading. They referred to what are called 
retail prices. We all understand that when medicinal chemi- 
cals leave the hands of the manufacturers they go first to the 
jobber or the wholesaler, and to their profits is added the cost 
of transportation. Finally such medicines find their way into 
the retail drug stores. The price in quantity, in bulk, is the 
price that is controlled by the manufacturer, but he has no con- 
trol over the retail price, 

Naturally, in taking a pound of medicine, which might supply 
a retail druggist for an entire year or two years, he adds his 
own skill, his own preparation as a chemist, his own prepara- 
tion to secure a license from the Government to fill prescrip- 
tions, and finally the medicine comes out in a small form at an 
increased price, but the chemical-manufacturing industry is not 
responsible for that price. 

I took occasion at that time to write to the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, of the city of St. Louis, and ask them to answer the story, 
a story which indicated that as the result of the continuation 
of American valuation an immense increase in price wonld 
follow. That statement is not sustained by facts, and I wish 
to ask the Secretary to rend the letter I received from the 
president of the Monsanto Chemical Co., who is a responsible 
manufacturer. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


MONSANTO CHEMICAL Works, 
St. Louis, Mo., Novomber 1, 1929. 


Without objection, the clerk will 


Hon, Harry B. Hawes, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: I notice in the loca) press and in the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Record that Monsanto Chemical Works has been mentioned on 
the floor of the Senate as a company who has profited unduly by reason 
of the protection afforded by the tariff act of 1922, and, to illustrate 
that point, our profits of the year preceding the enactment of the tariff 
(1922) have been contrasted with that of 1928. I am, therefore, ven- 
turing to place the following information before you. 

Nineteen twenty-two was a year of extreme depression in industry 
generally and the chemical Industry in particular, as the latter had not 
sufficient time to recover from the war period of hasty expansion to 
adjust its manufacture to the diminished demand; manufacturing ca- 
pacity greatly exceeded consumption; trade wars were rife; prices were 
unremunerative, and consequently profits were low. Our capital and 
surplus at the end of that year, after deducting valuation of patents 
and processes, which we have since eliminated from our balance sheet, 
amounted to $3,345,827, and on this capitalization we earned but 
$52,525.52, or less than 2 per cent. Monsanto at that time manufac- 
tured less than 80 products, In the succeeding six years large amounts 
of money were put into our business—proceeds from bond issues and 
from the sale of stock to stockholders and bankers, and in addition 
practically all profits realized were plowed back into the business, no 
dividends of any kind haying been paid until 1925. Uneconomical war 
plants were rebabilitated and put Into economical and efficient produc- 
ing position and the manufacture of many new products were under- 
taken. In most cases these products were new to American industry, as 
they were not hitherto produced in this country and the profitable manu- 
facture of which was only possible because of the tariff protection 
afforded. 

At the end of 1928 our capital and surplus, as a result of sale of 
stock and capitalization of profits, increased to $7,345,657, more than 
twice the amount at the end of 1922, and In addition we had outstand- 
ing a funded debt of approximately $2,000,000. It, therefore, we ignore 
the fact that our plants are carried on our books at more than $2,000,000 
less than their appraised depreciated value, our actual profits for the 
year 1928 of $1,065,112 (before bond interest but after Federal tax) 
returned but 11 per cent on the capital employed, which is certainly 
not an exorbitant return for an industry subject to such unusual hazards 
as ours in one of the most prosperous years America has ever had. 

If our plant and equipment were valued on a reproduction cost new 
basis, such as sometimes is used in the public utility Industry, and an 
allowance made for “ going value,” we could add not less than $4,000,000 
to our invested capital; and if our patents and processes, which have 
cost us much in excess of a million dollars to develop, were capitalized 
at anything like their true value—say, $1,000,000—we would have 
earned in this most prosperous year between 7 and 8 per cent, which 
the various State governments have set as a fair return on the property 
of public utilities, monopolies which are not subject to the unusual 
hazards and vicissitudes of business that exist In our industry. - 

That Monsanto Chemical Works has not taken undue advantage of 
the tariff protection to raise its prices generally, nor those affected by 
paragraphs 27 and 28 in particular, I am presenting a table of all of 
our major products affected by these two paragraphs, and I am Usting 
our schedule of prices in effect during the latter part of 1922 and early 
1923, together with our current 1929 prices, and the plus or minus 
differentials in percentage: 
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Acetphenetidin 
Orthochlorparatoluenesodiumsulfonate. 
e e eee 2 
Phenolphthalein- 

Phthalic anhydri 

Methyl salicylate.. 


— 
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Acetyl salicylic acid 


You will note that with the exception of one instance current prices 
are all lower than those then in effect, and the decreases vary from 
a minimum of 11 per cent to a maximum of 63 per cent. In addition to 
this list of manufactures there are some others of minor importance, but 
the same price trend will be evidenced by similar compilation. 

That this list is indicative of the price of all products protected by 
paragraphs 27 and 28 can be readily confirmed by the Tariff Com- 
mission. 

Summarizing, Monsanto, on the basis of actual capital employed and 
eliminating processes which were developed at a cost of more than a 
million dollars (we now have more than 200 technically trained chem- 
ists in our employ), earned but 11 per cent on a depreciated book value 
in one of the most prosperous years in American industrial history, and 
if theories considered sound for the governmental valuation of proper- 
ties of monopolies which are not subject to competition or other hazards 
of our industry less than 8 per cent. 

The improvement in profits of 1928 compared to 1922 is due to a 
large increase in the number of products manufactured, practically a 
doubling of sales volume, a doubling of capital invested, and a vast 
improvement in the general prosperity of the country. 

This increase of profit was accompanied by a steady decrease in our 
selling prices, the benefits of more efficient plant haying been largely 
passed on to the consumer, and that this policy of ours shall continue is 
evidenced by an announcement being made to the trade to-day, illus- 
trating which I am inclosing a copy of the form letter going to all of 
our contract buyers of Vanillin. 

Sincerely, 
Epcar M. unn x, President. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, this is a list of some 14 chemi- 
cals produced by the Monsanto Chemical Co. It shows that 
with a single exception the price has decreased, and the price 
on that one chemical was raised 3 cents a pound. 

When we consider that a man’s shoes and his hat and his 
necktie and his automobile, everything that he has in his home, 
everything that he puts on his back, everything that he uses, 
has cost more money than it did at the period I have mentioned, 
it Seems to me that this statement from that firm is a remark- 
able one. 

When those figures were presented, to have been fair the 
average advance in all prices should have been given. I have 
given the Senate the principal products of this great firm in 
the West; and they state publicly, for use in the Senate or 
before committees, that of the 14 or 15 major products of that 
concern there has been an increase in the price of only one, and 
a decrease in the price of all the rest, 

PRICES 


The significant feature of this industry is that it is a highly 
competitive one, with a large number of firms competing for the 
domestic trade. I have already referred to the number of 
domestic manufacturers, as shown by the report of the Tariff 
Commission. 

The same report shows that the weighted average sales price 
of domestic dyes per pound in 1917 in the United States was 
$1.26. In 1920 it was $1.08; in 1921, 83 cents; in 1922, 60 cents; 
in 1928, 55 cents; in 1924, 54 cents; in 1925, 47 cents; in 1926, 
42 cents; and in 1927 it was 39 cents. This shows a gradual 
decrease from the time we were able to begin substantial pro- 
duction. 

The same is true in the chemical field. The well-known drug 
Salvarsan sold in this country when we were dependent upon 
foreign supply at $3.50 per ampoule, I find that since the war 
this product has been manufactured in this country by a num- 
ber of firms, and that the Government to-day pays 18 cents per 
ampoule for the domestic product. 

The same is true of other chemicals, as shown by the follow- 
ing tables. 

Mr. President, in order to conserve the time of the Senate I 
ask that the table which I send to the desk, showing the average 
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sales value per pound of certain synthetic coal-tar medicinals, 
1921-1927, may be inserted in the RECORD. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 
The table is as follows: 


Average sales value per pound of certain synthetic coal-tar medicinals, 
1921—1927 


1923 1924 1925 1926 1927 


Acetanilide, U. 8. P $0. 20 
Arsphenamine (1) ‘one 5 
Aspirin 

Benzocaine. 

Cincophen.. 

Neoarsphen: 

Procaine. 
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Sulfoarsphenamine. 2 


Mr. HAWIS. I also send to the desk and ask to have in- 
serted in the Recorp a second table, showing the average sales 
price per pound of certain synthetic coal-tar perfumes and 
flavoring materials, 1921-1927. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Without objection, the same order 
will be made. 

The table is as follows: 


Average sales price per pound of certain synthetic coal-tar perfumes and 
flavoring materials, 1921-1927 


1927 


Amy] salicylate. $1.43 | 30.94 5 43 
Benzylacetate. 1. 10 1.3 1 
Benz ylacetate alcohol.. 

Benzylacetate benzoate.. 

Diethyl 


Pay. m, f 
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Mr. HAWES. Figures prepared by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tisties show that the inerease in the price of chemicals and 
drugs has been less than in many other lines. 

For instance, taking the 1926 price as a basis of 100, the 
price of farm products had increased from 71.5 in 1913 to 105.9 
in 1928; and for the first 11 months of 1929 the index was 104.3, 

Foods had risen from 64.2 in 1913 to 101 in 1928; and 99.9 for 
the first 11 months of 1929. 

Clothing materials had risen from 68.1 on hides and leather 
products in 1913 to 121.7 in 1928, and 109.3 for the first 11 
months of 1929. On textile products the price index had risen 
from 57.3 in 1913 to 96.3 in 1928, and 94.1 for the first 11 months 
of 1929. 

On fuel and lighting the index number was 61.3 for 1913, 
82.8 for 1928, and 81.5 for the first 11 months of 1929. 

On metals and metal products the index number was 90.8 
for 1913, 99.8 for 1928, and 104.6 for the first 11 months of 
1929. 

On building materials the index number was 56.7 for 1913, 
98.7 for 1928, and 97.2 for the first 11 months of 1929. 

In the chemical field, however, we find that the index number 
on chemicals in 1913 was 89.4; in 1928 it was 101.3; and for the 
first 11 months of 1929 it was 100.8. 

On drugs and pharmaceuticals, the index number for 1913 
was 56.6; for 1928 it was 70.8; and for the first 11 months of 
1929 it was 70.5. 

On fertilizer materials, the index number was 85.5 in 1913, 
94.6 for 1928, and 92.4 for the first 11 months of 1929. 

On chemicals, drugs, and fertilizer materials combined, the 
index number for 1913 was 80.2; for 1928 it was 95.5, and for 
the first 11 months of 1929 it was 94.5. 

It will be seen, therefore, that with one or two exceptions the 
increases in the prices of other commodities were greater than 
have been the increases in the chemical field. 

Nearly every pound of dyes imported into this country is con- 
trolled by the international monopoly of which I have spoken. 

The Department of Commerce on July 22, 1929, published data 
on the agreement of these foreign manufacturers, and suggested 
that it was one of the most important international events in 
the entire chemical field. 

The significant points of this cartel agreement include fixation 
of prices, establishment of export quotas to the various coun- 
tries, collaboration as regards sales, and the use of common 
sales bureaus, periodical readjustment of the participation of 
the adherents in the major market regions. 

Under this agreement our entire supply of imported colors 
is under absolute control of a monopoly which can not be 
reached by the laws of the United States, but which can control 
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prices and drive the domestic industry out of business if the 
Congress of the United States is willing to repeal these pro- 
visions, 

We must maintain an independent domestic supply else the 
American consumer is entirely at the mercy of this cartel. 

As an illustration of the method by which foreign chemical 
manufacturers operating under an international cartel could 
destroy the American chemical industry, I wish to refer to a 
remirkable example of what has occurred in the past. 

The Monsanto Chemical Works, of St. Louis, which was strug- 
gling during the first decade of this century to develop a chemi- 
cal-manufacturing business, undertook the production of chloral 
hydrate. This is an important medicinal product. 

For many years the European producers had held the whole- 
sile price in the United States around $1.25 per pound. Mon- 
santo Chemical Works urged a duty of 55 cents per pound in the 
tariff act of 1909, in order that they might engage in the pro- 
duction, as against the long established European production. 
Under this rate, this concern was able to manufacture and sell 
chloral hydrate at from 60 to 70 cents per pound wholesale. In 
other words, this one domestic producer cut the price sub- 
stantially in half, 

This company arranged for the production of the first chlorine 
gas in the United States at Niagara Falls, in order to produce 
chloral hydrate, 

In the 1918 tariff act the duty was reduced from 55 cents per 
pound to 25 per cent ad valorem. Under that rate the imported 
chloral hydrate was promptly sold as low as 40 cents per pound. 
Monsanto Works was unable to compete on this basis, and the 
company ceased selling the product. 

Barly in 1914 the company dismantled the plant apparatus for 
the production of this commodity. Apparently the Buropean 
manufacturers learned of this dismantling immediately, as the 
price began to rise, and within a few months the American con- 
gumers Were paying $1 per pound. This is a perfect illustration 
of the method by which foreign manufacturers can, by price 
cutting, actually destroy American chemical plants, and after 
they huve gone out of operation recoup any losses they may 
have sustained, and take over the entire market. 

At least two foreign manufacturers now own and operate 
large plants in the United States, and if others wanted to come 
here we would welcome them. We would welcome competition 
on our own shores, under our own laws, and under our own 
wage scale; but that is not the situation. We confront a Puro- 
pean cartel which could not exist in the United States without 
violating our laws, so that when the foreign competitor builds 
two factories in the United States cooperating with the great 
Huropean monopoly, we are at the same time asked to take 
down the protection asked for by Wilson, recommended by every 
intelligent body which has discussed the question. We find that 
the price of the American product has not increased unreason- 
ably or improperly, and, in fact, it has been lowered in many 
places. 

There is another important point to which I would call atten- 
tion. In the tariff act of 1922 there was a provision for an au- 
tomatic reduction in rates on the commodities covered by para- 
graphs 27 and 28. This became effective September 22, 1924. 
Immediately, the imports of dyes began to increase, and are in- 
creasing even uuder the present arrangement. The figures for 
1929 will show an increase in round numbers of 1,000,000 pounds, 
valued at $1,000,000, over 1928. 

I am opposed to making any change which will disturb the 
progress of this important industry, and I am opposed to the 
passage of legislation which will compel American consumers of 
medicines and dyes to pay the prices exacted by a foreign cartel, 
a foreign monopoly, and I am opposed to the United States dis- 
arming itself of the weapons which all military men believe 
will be necessary in the future. 

Mr. President, divorcing our minds for a moment from the 
complexities, the difficulties, of trying to discuss chemical rates, 
the Senate of the United States is faced with this situation. 
American chemicals, American dyestuffs, since the beginning of 
the war have been made in the United States, and we want our 
chemicals and our dyes sold to the world. My vision is not 
that of America alone. We want markets in the central south- 
ern States, in all of Latin America, and in all the countries of 
Asia. 

Why should we strike down this important industry now? 
Men's minds may differ as to the propriety of the American 
valuation as applied to a number of Imports, but this is a dif- 
ferent matter. This is presenting American competition with 
a European monopoly, and by a thoughtless vote in this Cham- 
ber we may strike down the American producer and add to the 
strength and power of a foreign monopoly and have our people 
returned to the same situation which confronted us in the days 
of the opening of the war. 
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For the reasons I have stated, I shall vote against any 
change in the valuation plan as applied to paragraphs 27 
and 28 of the pending bill. 

Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst 
Barkley 


Bingham 
Black 


Kendrick 
Keyes 
La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNar 
Metcal 
oses 
Norbeck 


Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okia, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh. Mont. 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Glenn 

Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Grundy 
Brookhart Hale 
Broussard Harris 
Capper Harrison 
Caraway Hatfield Patterson 
Hawes Phipps 
Hebert Pine 

Hefin Ransdell 
Howell Robinson, Ind. 
Johnson Robsion, Ky. 
pint Jones Sheppard 
Fess Kean Shortridge 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. TowNsenp in the chair). 
Bighty-three Senators having answered to their names, a quorum 
is present. The Senator from West Virginia will proceed. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, before proceeding to a considera- 
tion of the question now before the Senate, which has been most 
ably discussed, not only yesterday by my distinguished colleague 
the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Harrietp] but also 
by those who have preceded and followed him, according to their 
respective points of view, I wish to bring to the consideration of 
this matter, relating as it does to the basis of valuation to be 
adopted for the coal-tar chemicals provided for in paragraphs 
27 and 28, certain facts relating to the tariff which has been 
placed upon coal-tar products from the years 1864 to date. I 
shall not take the time of the Senate to read it, but I ask to 
have inserted in the Recorp in this connection pages 184, 185, 
and 186 of the census of dyes and other synthetic organic chemi- 
cals appearing in the report of the United States Tariff Com- 
mission for the year 1924. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

Unrren STATES 


The following tabulation presents a summary of the rates of duties 
on coal-tar dyes when imported Into the United States under the tariff 
acts of 1864 to 1922, inclusive: 


Summary of rates of duty on coal-tar dyes under the tariff acts of 
1864 to 1922 


Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 


Specific, | Ad va- 
~~ lorem 


June 30, 1864... 
July 14, 1870. 
Feb. 8, 1875. 
Mar. 3, 1583. 


Alizarin. 

Alizarin, natural and arti- 
ficial; indigo and arti- 
ficial indigo. 

2 natural and arti- 


ficial. 
Alizarin, yellow, orange, 
gno blue, brown, and 
black. 


Indigo. 
Alizarin and indigo; alizarin 
d 


Indigo, extracts or 
pastes, 


Indigo, carmined. 
Aug. 27, 1894 Coal-tar dyes 
July 24, 1897 


Aug. 5, 1900....| 
Oot. 3, 1913... 


yes. 

Alizarin, alizarin dyes, and 
anthracene dyes; indigo. 

Alizarin and dyes derived 
from alizarin or from 
anthracene and carbazal; 
indigo and dyes derived 
therefrom. 


Goal-tar dyes 


Sept. 8. 1916 SPR, 
R and indi- 

fe id dyes. 
Alizarin and aliz- 

arin dyes. 
Anthracene dyes.. 
Carbazol dyes 
Sept. 22, 19221.. 07 


I Same as 1897. 
3 For two years after Sept. 22, 1922, 60 per cent. 
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TARIFF RATES ON COAL-TAR DYES, 1884-1922 
Act of June , 1864 3 
On aniline dyes, $1 per pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 
Act of July 14, 1870 


On aniline dyes and colors, by whatever name known, 50 cents per 
pound and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Act of February 8, 1875 

Same as act of July 14, 1870, with exception of alizarin, which was 
transferred to the free list in act of February 8, 1875. 

Act of March 3, 1883 

All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known and not spe- 
cially enumerated or provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Alizarin, natural or artificial. (Free.) 

Indigo and artificial indigo. (Free.) 

Act of October 1, 1890 

Par, 18. All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known and not 
specially provided for in this act, 35 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 29. Indigo, extracts or pastes of, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound; carmined, 10 cents per pound. 

Par. 478. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes commercially known 
as alizarin yellow, alizarin orange, alizarin green, alizarin blue, alisa- 
rin brown, allzarin black. (Free.) 

Par, 614. Indigo. (Free.) 

Act of August 27, 1894 

Par. 14. All coal-tar colors or dyes, by whatever name known and 
not specially provided for in this act, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 368. Alizarin and alizarin colors or dyes, natural or artificial. 
( Free.) 

Pan. 514. Indigo and extracts or pastes of and carmines. 

Act of July 24, 1897 

Par. 15. Coal-tar dyes or colors, not specially provided for in this act, 
30 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 25. Indigo, extracts or pastes of, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound; carmined, 10 cents per pound. 

Pan. 469. Alizarin, natural or artificial, and dyes derived from ali- 
zarin or from anthracin. (Free.) 

Pan. 580. Indigo. (Free.) 

Act of August 5, 1909 


(Free.) 


Same as 1897. 

Act of October 8, 1918 

Par. 20. Coal-tar dyes or colors, not specially provided for in this 
section, 30 per cent ad valorem. 

Par. 394. Alizarin, natural or synthetic, and dyes obtained from ali- 
zarin, anthracene, and carbazol. (Free.) 

Pan. 514. Indigo, natural or synthetic, dry or suspended in water, 
and dyes obtained from indigo. (Free.) 

Act of September 8, 1916 

Title V, section 500, Gr. III— 

All colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble or not in water, * * * 
80 per cent ad valorem. 

(Section 501 imposed additional duty of 5 cents per pound.) 

Sec. 501— 

The following dyes were exempt from this specific duty: 

„ + œ natural and synthetic alizarin, and dyes obtained from 
alizarin, anthracene, and carbazol; natural and synthetic indigo and 
all indigoids, whether or not obtained from indigo; and medicinals and 
flavors. 

Under the trading with the enemy act (October, 1917) the President 
on February 14, 1918, issued a proclamation declaring tbat certain 
articles of commerce should not be imported on and after February 16, 
1918, from certain specified countries, except by license granted in 
accordance with prescribed regulations. Dyes and chemicals were in- 
cluded in this proclamation. 

In the spring of 1919 (February) Swiss dyes (nonenemy origin) were 
imported under license, and in the fall of 1919 licenses were granted 
for the importation of German dyes. 


Dye and chemical control act of 1921 


Under Title V, Dyes and Chemicals, of the emergency tariff the im- 
portation of dyes and other synthetic organic chemicals was placed 
under license control, This continued until the date of the passage of 
the tariff act of September 21, 1922. 

Act of September 21, 1922 

Par. 28. Coal-tar products: All colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble 
or not in water, * * * 45 per cent ad valorem based upon the 
American selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of section 402, 
Title IV) of any similar competitive article manufactured or produced 
in the United States, and 7 cents per pound: Provided, That for a 
period of two years beginning on the day following the passage of this 
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act the ad valorem rate of duty shall be 60 per cent instead of 45 
per cent: * * * Provided, That the specific duty of 7 cents per 
pound herein provided for on colors, dyes, or stains, whether soluble 
or not, in water, * shall be based on standards of strength 
which shall be established by the Secretary of the Treasury, and that 
upon all importations of such articles which exceed such standards of 
strength the specific duty of 7 cents per pound shall be computed on the 
weight which the article would have if it were diluted to the standard 
strength, but in no case shall any such articles of whatever strength pay 
a specific duty of less than 7 cents per pound; * . 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, it is significant that the industry 
before the World War consisted in the assembling of foreign 
intermediates into finished products in this country and was 
therefore dependent upon the price set by the German manu- 
facturer and upon the quantity that the German manufacturer 
saw fit to sell to the makers in this country. 

Before the war we produced nearly all of our coke from 
the bee-hive oven, In this process the coal tar, the ammonia, 
and the gas were wasted. The war period, however, witnessed 
large installations of what is known as the by-product coke oven. 
This makes possible the recovery of the tar, the ammonia for 
fertilizer use, and the gas for industrial and municipal heating. 
Tar, when subjected to distillation, gives a number of products 
known as coal-tar crudes. These are the basic raw materials of 
the coal-tar chemical industry. When they are chemically 
treated several hundred products are obtained known as inter- 
mediates. These intermediates are precisely as the term indi- 
cates, the intermediate products between the coal-tar crudes and 
the finished coal-tar products. Paragraph 27 contains the coal- 
tar intermediates, and paragraph 28 contains the finished 
articles; that is to say, the dyes, medicinals, flavors, perfumes, 
photographical chemicals, synthetic phenolic resins, and syn- 
thetic coal-tar tanning materials. There are several thousand 
known finished coal-tar products, and there are thousands of 
other possible products, 

During the war period the industry developed rapidly when 
there was an acute shortage of dyes and medicinals in this 
country, and the great textile and other consuming industries 
were very largely dependent upon the resources of the newly 
developed industry. But now we may consider the possible 
products which are being developed, which are being discovered, 
and which are being precipitated in the great chemical labora- 
tories now existent in the United States. As has been indicated 
and as has been so well said by others, man is indulging his 
intellectual ingenuity in the laboratory of opportunity which the 
establishment of the coal-tar chemical industry in the United 
States has afforded. 

In this connection I wish to say that during the war period 
the industry developed rapidly when there was a shortage of 
dyes and medicinals in the country, and the great textile and 
other consuming industries were very largely dependent upon 
the resources of this newly developed industry. It may be 
helpful and at the same time reassuring to consider the fact 
that at this very special time, when the World War started 
and found the people of the United States in great need of coal- 
tar chemical products, it was stated by the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House on the Ist of August, 1919, that 

The economic importance of the industrial side of this question is 
illustrated by the fact that industries in this country producing nearly 
$3,000,000,000 worth of goods each year are absolutely dependent upon 
coal-tar dyes and industries producing as much more annually from coal- 
tar dyes and kindred materials. 

For many years before the war— 


The report continues 
we had practically no dye industry in this country. 


Now, that seems astounding that just as recently as 12 years 
ago we had no great chemical production in the coual-tar in- 
dustry in the United States. The report continues: 


Accordingly all the huge industries requiring dyestuffs were abso- 
lutely at the mercy of Germany and could have been dealt a crushing 
blow at that time if the German trust had so seen fit. That Germany 
realized this is Illustrated by a dispatch sent on March 13, 1915, by 
Count Von Bernstorff to his own government as follows: 

“Serial No. 482 of March 18, 1915: It is reported to me by tele- 
gram No. 4 that the stock of dyes in this country is so small that by a 
German embargo 4,000,000 American workingmen might be thrown out 
of employment.” 


Mr. President, while it may be logically a digression, I can 
not refrain from making the statement that if this Nation—I 
am glad and proud to say the greatest Nation on the face of the 
earth—was so absolutely dependent upon another country 12 
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years ago as to be unable, not only to carry on its manufactur- 
ing pursuits, but to take the steps necessary to defend the shores 
and to protect its homes—if it were in that position then, it 
certainly does not lie within the exercise of our power or our 
jurisdiction to deny it that right if it has since that time placed 
itself in a position where it can supply its manufacturing indus- 
tries with all the dyes they need and also supply the necessary 
protection to defend this homeland, 
The report continues: 


As a matter of fact, Germany, early in 1915, by the withdrawal of 
her supply of dyes, attempted to force this Government into hostile 
action with Great Britain, and it she had had the power to send her 
textiles into this country she would have inflicted the blow upon our 
industry from which probably it never would have substantially 
recovered, 


That is important; and in this connection, as showing how 
anything in aby way connected with the defense of the Republic 
is dependent upon chemistry and the things that chemistry pro- 
duces, on November 19, 1929, when the tariff bill was still under 
consideration there was introduced into the CONGRESSIONAL 
Rook a letter written by Maj. Gen, H. L. Gilchrist to the Hon. 
Josera E. RANsDELL, the distinguished Senator from Louisiana. 
In the course of this letter General Gilchrist makes a very 
relevant, pregnant, far-reaching, and all-embracing statement. 
It is a statement that shoukl appeal not only to the intelligence 
but to the highest emotions of the American people, regardless 
of their views or their ideas upon the question of the tariff. 
General Gilchrist said: 


In modern chemistry and aeronautics lie effective means for such 
warfare, although I do not belleve that the airplane will drive armies 
from the field or navies from the ocean. That nation which leads in 
scientie developments, however, can make war so effectively by these 
means as to make It Impossible to any nation less industrially and 
scientifically prepared. That, I think, is what Mr. Garvan had in mind 
when he prepared his letter for the American Chemical Society. In 
chemistry and the chemical Industries we find a plowshare most easily, 
simply, and economically practicable for conversion into a sword. 

I am convinced that America recognizes this fact and should ponder 
over it and strengthen her hand in this respect. The greedy, unscrupu- 
lous nation will not fail to take advantage of modern science. America, 
with unbounded resources in raw material, in brain power, and in manu- 
facturing ability, must maintain the lead. 

I wish to stress a particular point, however; the existence of a 
powerful chemical industry alone is not sufficient. There must be some 
nucleus around which to build in an emergency. There must be some 
agency to coordinate the Industrial effort and to mobilize it in the 
defense of the Nation, Although it is much simpler to change to a war- 
time basis in the chemical industry than it is to turn an industry manu- 
facturing steel implementa into one that manufactures cannon or shell, 
it is nevertheless a proposition that requires time and organized effort. 
There must be, moreover, some one agency charged with continuous 
research in chemical warfare and with the duty of organizing the 
chemical industries for military effort. 

All nations to-day are strengthening their chemical arms and are con- 
ducting research continually, looking toward supremacy in chemical 
warfare. Our Army and Navy would be ineffective if they lacked pro- 
tection against chemicals of an enemy. Research to maintain chemical 
defense is an obvious requirement. 

Fortunately a very farsighted Congress in 1920 provided a Chemical 
Warfare Service as a separate branch of our Army, charged with just 
these things. It is particularly important that this small service should 
be kept strong, so that in time of war it can coordinate the industrial 
chemical effort. This spearhead to a powerful and well-organized chemi- 
cal industry will insure the Nation of real chemical supremacy in war. 
With both of these we need have no fear in times of national emergency, 
for we can be quite certain that no one will seek to make war against 
us. Since we ourselves seek war with no one, we have in our hands the 
real key to peace. 

* * . > * * . 
I am surprised— 


He continues— 


that any Senator should feel that chemistry had not played a tremen- 
dously important part in the World War. The facts are particularly 
significant, Chemistry, of course, played an enormous part in the pro- 
duction of all war weapons, in the chemistry of steel, the chemistry of 
powders, and other similar ways. However, as chemical warfare alone 
it was tremendously effective. 


Mr. President, this state of affairs not only warns us, as is 
reflected in the conclusions of Count von Bernstorff, but in view 
of the present deductions which are made by the Chemical War- 
fare Service of the United States, this Government should take 
every step possible to insure its being in a position to protect 
the Nation not only physically but industrially and chemically. 
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I know that no one who knows what war is ever wants to see 
it come again, but, Mr. President, war has been the rule of 
human conduct ever since the Biblical edict that he who pro- 
vides not for his own household is worse than an infidel. It is 
for that reason that we should not only be prepared to defend 
this country in every possible way but we should be prepared to 
continue our industrial supremacy in peace as well as in war. 

After the signing of the armistice, and in the absence of rati- 
fication of the Versailles treaty, coal tar and other synthetic 
organie chemicals in this country were under license control; 
that is to say, if the consuming industry could not obtain the 
dye or other coal-tar chemical on satisfactory terms as to price, 
quality, and time of delivery, then a license was granted for the 
importation of the product from a foreign country. Just before 
the signing of the peace treaty with Germany, the emergency 
tariff act was under consideration and by the Knox resolution 
the license control on imports was incorporated in the emer- 
gency act, approved May 1, 1921. This import license system 
3 until the passage of the Fordney-McCumber Act of 

922. 

The net of 1922 divided the coal-tar products in paragraphs 
27 and 28 into two groups, one known as the competitive group 
and the second as the noncompetitive group. This fact is im- 
portant, as I shall later show in this discussion. The imported 
products within the competitive group were assessed on the 
— of the American selling price, known as American valua- 
tion. 

I shall discuss at some length as I proceed, and explain to the 
best of my ability, the difference between the American selling 
price and the United States value. 

By way of explanation, if there is a product made in the 
United States which produces substantially the same results 
when used in substantially the same manner, then the ad 
valorem duty on the imported article is assessed on the Ameri- 
can selling price, If, on the other hand, there is no competitive 
article made in the United States, then the duty is based on 
what is known as the United States value, that is to say, the 
selling price in the United States of the imported article, less 
allowance for profit, less allowance for overhead and general 
expense, less the duty and less the transportation charges, such 
as insurance and freight. To summarize, if there is no competi- 
tive product made in the United States then the duty on the 


imported article is not based on the American selling price. I 
find, after careful inquiry on this subject, panera — the actual 


administration of the law the Treasury Department does not 
use the American selling price unless the product in the United 
States possesses almost practical identity with the foreign ar- 
ticle. If there is a case of doubt, then the foreign manufac- 
turer is favored and the United States value is used in the 
appraisement of the imported article. 

In the ease of a new foreign dye or other coal-tar chemical 
imported into this country for the first time, then the foreign 
valuation method is used in collecting the duty. 

It is important to observe at this point that under the provi- 
sions of the tariff act of 1922 there was an automatic reduction 
of the rates of duty in paragraphs 27 and 28. The original rates 
in the act were 7 cents per pound and 60 per cent ad valorem in 
paragraph 28, and 55 per cent ad valorem in paragraph 27. The 
automatic reductions, which occurred on September 22, 1924, 
reduced the ad valorem rate in paragraph 28 from 60 per cent 
to 45 per cent. In paragraph 27 the ad valorem rate was re- 
duced from 55 per cent to 40 per cent. In the bill before the 
Senate as reported by the Senate Finance Committee there have 
been other important reductions in rates of duty. Phenol, car- 
bolic acid, cresylic acid, and each of the three cresols have been 
reduced to 20 per cent ad valorem and 31% cents per pound. 
This reduction conforms, in the case of phenol and cresylic acid, 
to the presidential proclamation issued pursuant to the investi- 
gation made by the Tariff Commission under section 315. Fur- 
thermore, and this is a point of great importance, there has also 
been a reduction made on indigo and sulphur black from 45 per 
cent and 7 cents per pound to 20 per cent and 3 cents per pound. 
These two colors alone make up not quite one-half of our pro- 
duction of dyes by quantity and not quite one-fifth of our total 
production by value. The reduction on these two dyes is more 
than 50 per cent of the present rates. 

Mr. President, at this point I wish to explain briefly the 
methods of duty assessment on dyes and coal-tar chemicals in 
paragraphs 27 and 28. By the way of preliminary illustration, 
a dye selling in this country for $1, if competitive—that is made 
in this country—would take a duty of 52 cents, based on Amer- 
ican valuation. If the dye was not made in this country—that 
is a noncompetitive dye—it would take a duty of 30 cents based 
on United States value. If the United States value were adopted 
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for all products, whether made in this country or not, then the 
duty would be cut on a $1 dye, whieh is about the average price 
of the imported article, from 52 per cent to 80 per cent. 

In this connection, Mr. President, I desire to have inserted in 
the Record a table which I shall not take the time to read, but 
it shows the duty on dyes under the tariff act of 1922. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the table 
will be printed in the RECORD. 

The table is as follows: 


Duty on dyes under the tariff act of 1922 


Noncompetitive dyes 


Competitive dyes 


7 cone pin 45 per cent S va- Sone 7 son pins, 45 10 = va- 
m Sept. 22, 19 m after Sept. 22, 
Domestic a eh y value Èi Tay 
. 
price of 
imported A B o D E F 
dyes 

Ad va 45 Equiva- 

45per A plus 7 lorem Naa Zut E plus 7 lent ad 

cent duty cents equiva- on D y n valorem 

lent of B of E 
Í beh he eee a 

P: Per cent 
$0. 25 $0. 113 $0. 18 7 $0.0759 | $0.0342 | $0. 1042 41.7 
- 60 . 225 205 5 . 221 . 0094 . 1694 33.9 
75 338 408 54.4 . . 1647 2347 31.3 
1.00 45 52 52 .510 . 230 300 30.0 
1. 50 68 .745 49.7 -800 «360 + 430 28.7 
2.00 90 97 48. 5 1.000 .490 . 560 28.0 
8. 00 1,35 1,42 47.33 1. 669 751 - 821 27.4 
Mr, GOFF. Mr. President, the real question before the Sen- 


ate is, If we eliminate the American valuation feature, what 
rate or rates should be adopted which will permit the continua- 
tion and the existence of this industry? The tariff problem is 
not on the cheap colors which are now made on a relatively 
large scale, but rather on the fast colors in which our American 
industry has made remarkable progress during the last six 
years. At this point I wish to quote from the Summary of 
Tariff Information, page 144: 


Since the reduction in the ad valorem rate on dyes from 60 to 45 
per cent September 22, 1924, under the provisions of the tariff act of 
1922, imports have increased. Competition from imported low-priced 
dyes has been small, imports consisting almost entirely of the high- 
priced dyes and specialties, such as vats, alizarin, and certain direct 
and acid colors. These imports have offered sharp competition to the 
domestic products. On account of the increasing importance of the fast 
and specialty types, the dye industry of the future promises to be based 
in large part on the production and development of these types. 


Bearing in mind that there are many groups of coal-tar fin- 
ished chemicals in paragraph 28—to wit, medicinals, dyes, and 
other products—and bearing in mind the large variations in 
prices and the hundreds and hundreds of products involved, 
how can we in the short time available for the consideration of 
this subject arrive at a rate on another method of valuation, 
which would be nothing less than a wild guess in the dark? 
Furthermore, we have no way of telling what the effect would 
be; and we are running the risk of transferring the greatest 
chemical development since the war in large part back to for- 
eign soil. Obviously, different items would take different rates 
to equalize differences in prices or costs if we knew what the 
differences in cost were. We do know. this, that under the 
present system there has been continuous progress, there has 
been continuous decline in prices, and there has been sharp com- 
petition between about 50 American firms for the domestic 
business, which is meeting sharp and increasing competition 
from foreign articles under cartel control. 

In this connection I wish to divert to call attention to certain 
statements which occurred when the senior Senator from Wis- 
consin [Mr. LA Forzetrs] was addressing himself yesterday to 
the subject of American valuation. He stated, in effect, that the 
nine thousand-odd employees in the chemical industry of coal- 
tar and dye products were receiving virtually starvation wages. 

I hold in my hand a publication entitled “ Census of Dyes and 
of Other Synthetic Organic Chemicals,” issued by the United 
States Tariff Commission, for the year 1927. On pages 74 and 


75 of this report I find, in substance, the fact that in all indus- 
tries the largest number of chemists and technically trained 
men receive over $75 a week, and that the greatest number of 
workingmen without any technical training whatsoever in the 
chemical field are receiving from $25 to $40 a week. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I quoted the statement made by Mr. 
Matthew Woll, vice president of the American Federation of 
Labor; and it was his statement that Government reports 
showed that the 9,000 employees in the chemical industry re- 
ceived less than a living wage—I did not say starvation wages. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I am merely stating the facts, not 
criticizing any individual lack of knowledge, and not applauding 
any individual possession of knowledge upon these very relevant 
and concrete facts. I am going to the best source of information 
obtainable, and that is the report of the United States Tariff 
Commission issued in the year 1927. Without taking the time 
to read or to go into detail, I ask that pages 74, 75, and 76 may 
be inserted in the Recorp in connection with the remarks I 
am making. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 

EMPLOYEES AND RATES OF Pay 

The number of employees receiving specified rates of pay on December 
18, 1927, or on the nearest representative date for which this informa- 
tion could be obtained, as reported by 133 firms manufacturing coal-tar 
products in 1927, is shown in Table 28. The 32 firms for which data 
are omitted either conducted a business in which coal-tar products were 
not the primary articles of manufacture or did not have separately 
organized departments dealing therewith. 

In 1914 only seven firms in the United States manufactured coal-tar 
colors and other products. (Bureau of the Census, Department of 
Commerce.) These gave employment to 528 persons. The 133 firms 
reporting in 1927 gave employment to 9,893 persons. In recent years 
there has been a steady integration of plants and a decrease in em- 
ployees. Comparative figures are as follows: 1926, 139 firms, with 
10,142 employees; 1925, 154 firms, with 10,971 employees; 1924, 158 
firms, with 12,569 employees ; 1923, 181 firms, with 14,841 employees. 

Chemists and technically trained men in 1927 constituted 14.2 per 
cent of all employees, as compared with 13.4 per cent in 1926 and 14.6 
per cent In 1925, Of the 1,402 men of this group in 1927, 34.52 per 
cent received $75 and over per week, 27.03 per cent recelved between 
$50 and $75, 7.99 per cent received between $35 and $40, 6.78 per 
cent between $40 and $45, and 5.49 per cent between $45 and $50. For 
men without technical training the scale of compensation was as fol- 
lows: 23.87 per cent received between $25 and $30 per week, 23.25 
per cent between $30 and $35, 15.38 per cent between $20 and 
$25. In general, rates of pay were slightly lower in 1927 than in 1926. 
Table 28 compares specified rates of pay of technically trained men 
with those of men not having such training. 

Among the technically trained men the increase in terms of per- 
centages in the pay of each group was as follows: 1.82 per cent in 
the group receiving $75 and over. Of men without technical training 
the increase was 0.45 per cent in the group receiving $30 but under $35, 
0.89 per cent in the group receiving $25 but under $30, and 0.67 per 
cent in the group receiving $35 but under $40. 

As stated in previous reports, the dye and coal-tar chemical industry 
has probably a larger proportion of technically trained men than any 
other manufacturing industry in the United States. 


Employees and rates of pay in the coal-tar dye and chemical industry, 
1927 
— —— ñꝗqæ 0 — ———j —ę— — 


Number of employees, 
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Employees and rates of pay in the coal-tar dye and chemtoal industry, 
Ir, as compared with 1926 
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t Decrease. 
RESEARCH WORK 


Of the 165 firms engaged in the manufacture of dyes and other coal- 
tar chemicals in 1927, 42 had separately organized research labora- 
tories, The total cost of the research work carried on in these labora- 
tories, together with that done in laboratories not separately organized 
for research, was $2,584,908. This figure is an increase of $573,078 
over expenditures in 1926. The data obtained by the Tariff Commission 
include in 1927, as in 1926, not only the total cost of the research 
work carried on by the companies reporting but the net cost of such 
work chargeable to coal-tar products alone. The $2,327,289 reported 
us the net cost in 1927 is doubtiess an understatement of the real cost 
of experimental work, since the figures do not include in all cases the 
cost of research forming a part of manufacturing operations but not 
charged against research on the books of the companies, 

The total sales of the finished coal-tar products in 1927 exceeded 
$61,000,000. The high research expenditure, amounting to 4.2 per cent 
of the total sales, gives some Indication of the large amount considered 
necessary for such work in this Industry. 


Mr, GOFF. While I am upon this phase of the question I 
wish to direct attention to certain statements contained in the 
remarks of the distinguished Senator from Wisconsin, and I in- 
vite attention to page 2917 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of yes- 
terday. Upon that page, in the course of his discussion, the 
Senator contended that the American manufacturers haye en- 
tered into price agreements. According to the table for the 
year 1927, the price of direct black is said to have been 40 
cents per pound, whereas the official figures of the Tariff Com- 
mission show that the weighted average price for the year was 
28 cents. In the case of sulphur brown in the same year, the 
Senator from Wisconsin gave the figures as 24 cents per pound, 
whereas the average price given by the United States Tariff 
Commission is 32 cents, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr, GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think the Senator onght to state that 
the authority for the table which I inserted in my remarks is 
the Bureau of Labor Statistics. It is taken from the official 
publication of the Labor Department, which prints each month 
the prices for four coal-tar dyes in the New York market, 

I think the Senator's statement might be interpreted to mean 
that these were my figures. They are taken from the official 
bulletin of the Bureau of Labor Statistics of the Department of 
Labor, 

Mr. GOFF. Of course, I realize, Mr. President, that the Sena- 
tor must rely, just as I am compelled to do, upon sources of 
information; and he no doubt thought that his source of in- 
formation was correct, as I am contending that the source of 
information which I offer in rebuttal reply is the correct in- 
formation bearing upon this subject, in fact the Tariff Commis- 
sion makes a special report of this subject each year. 

In the case of indigo 20 per cent paste, the figure in the table 
is 14 cents. The official figure is 12 cents. 

In the case of nigrosin water soluble, the table shows 40 
cents, and the official figure is also 40 cents. The only correct 
figure, therefore, given in this table is that on nigrosin. 

The Senator from Wisconsin discussed a large number of 
products of the chemical industry, and covered both organic 
and inorganic products as well as coal tar. As a matter of fact, 
American valuation only involves paragraphs 27 and 28. On 
page 8083 he mentions lactic acid and other chemicals which 
have no bearing whatsoever on the tariff question involved in 
paragraphs 27 and 28, 
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Profits: The Senator from Wisconsin, on page 2911, tries to 
show that enormous profits have been made by various chemi- 
cal concerns: 


Allied Chemical & Dye Corporation 
Newport Co 

Monsanto Chemical Wor 

E. I. du Pont Co 


42, 872, 869 

These firms are engaged in various lines of business, manufac- 
turing chemicals of all sorts as well as other products. It 
stands to reason that the Tariff Commission’s Preliminary 
Report of the Census of Dyes and Other Coal-Tar Chemicals for 
1928 is correct. I am sure the Senator from Wisconsin would 
not desire to mislead the Senate when he states that these manu- 
facturers’ net earnings were $42,872,869. The Tariff Commission 
States that the total sales of dyestuffs for the year 1928 were 
$39,700,000, and there could not be, therefore, a profit of over 
$42,000,000. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from West 
Virginia yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield; certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. There is no statement in my remarks 
that these profits relate exclusively to the dye and coal-tar inter- 
mediate activities of these companies. They are not reported 
Separately; and, as I stated in reply to the junior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. TowNsenp], the profits of the Du Pont Co. 
of $64,000,000 do not even exclude their General Motors division. 

I am sure the Senator would not wish to put me in the posi- 
tion of endeavoring to mislead the Senate when I made no 
such statement. 

Mr. GOFF, On page 2910 of the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of 
yesterday I find that the following remarks were made by my 
friend the Senator from Wisconsin: 


When I discussed the chemical schedule many weeks ago I went very 
carefully and in a detailed way into the profits and the growth of the 
great chemical corporations. It is not my purpose to review those facts 
in detail. If any Senator should be interested, the statement will be 
found on page 4762 and following of the ConGrmssionanL Reconp of 
Tuesday, October 28, 1929. 

From the financial statement of the Du Pont Co., the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation, and the Newport Co. it is evident that this sale of 
coal-tar dyes cheaper for export than for home consumption has not 
materially diminished the profits of these concerns. In other words, 
notwithstanding the fact that in many instances these concerns are 
selling colors for one-half the price for export than for home consump- 
tien, they are still making money on the coal-tar dyes they are selling 
for export. The net earnings for 1928 of the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co. were $64,097,798, compared with net earnings of $45,947,832 in 
1927 and $18,312,504 in 1923, 


Then, on the same page, continuing, is the compilation of 
figures to which I have referred. I do not think that the source 
of information open to the Senator from Wisconsin was as cor- 
rect as the information of the Tariff Commission to which I 
have invited attention. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I still maintain that the 
enormous profits which these companies have been making and 
the constant growth of those companies substantiate the state- 
ment that it is evident that the sale of these dyes for export 
at prices lower than those charged for home consumption has 
not materially diminished their profits. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, on page 2909 of the CONGRES- 
SIONAL Recorp of yesterday the Senator from Wisconsin intro- 
duced in the Recorp a table tending to show that American 
manufacturers sold their product for a less price in the Cana- 
dian market than they did in the United States market. In 
some instances this may be true, but the attention of the Senate 
is invited to one discrepancy which has been brought to my 
attention. The figures submitted by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin are taken from the Finance Committee hearings, 
page 153, and were presented to the Finance Committee by Dr. 
E. R. Pickerel, the lobbyist for the German I. G. Methyl violet 
is given in this table as selling for 85 cents per pound in the 
United States. This figure is correct. On page 2914 of yester- 
day’s Recorp, however, Senator La Fot.errse states that methyl 
violet sold on August 1, 1929, at $2 per pound. I have not had 
the time to check on the other figures submitted by him, which 
he states he secured from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter. 

The senior Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] yes- 
terday invited the attention of the Senate to the fact that 
American manufacturers are selling a certain number of dyes 
in foreign countries at a lower price than they sell the same 
dyes in the United States. This is true in some instances, and 
I wish to invite the Senate’s attention to the reasons why our 
manufacturers are compelled to do this. During the war Ger- 
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many was not in a position to supply dyestuffs to the rest of 
the world. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Before the Senator gets into his expla- 
nation of the reason, I should like to say that this table was 
presented in the Ways and Means Committee hearings and in 
the Finance Committee hearings, and its accuracy was never 
challenged. I made that statement in submitting it to the 
Senate on yesterday. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, as I have stated, during the war 
Germany was not in a position to supply dyestuffs to the rest 
of the world. There was a large demand for dyestuffs which 
the American manufacturers tried to supply. In order to supply 
these markets they were compelled to expand their facilities, 
and they are still in operation to-day. Because of this expan- 
sion the American industry, after supplying the American con- 
sumers, has a large surplus for which it must find a market. 
In the case of Canada and a few other countries, three of the 
large American manufacturers are fighting to retain a fair share 
of the dyestuff business and are facing ruinous competition from 
the German I. G. If they are to continue to supply these mar- 
kets they must meet the prices quoted by these German manu- 
facturers. In meeting the German prices they are compelled 
in a number of instances to sell at a loss, but by doing so they 
are enabled to keep their plants in operation and reduce their 
overhead by maintaining quantity production on a small num- 
ber of dyes. The American consumer is benefited, because by 
keeping up this quantity production and running their plants to 
a fair capacity the prices of dyes sold in this country are main- 
tained at a low level. 

The attention of the Senate is invited to the Census of Dyes 
and Coal-Tar Chemicals for 1928, page 7, published by the United 
States Tariff Commission, giving a tabulation of weighted aver- 
age selling prices for the years 1917 and 1920 to date: 


1 Weighted average sales 1 price of domestic dyes per pound 
eur: 


It is shown in the year 1928 that there was an increase from 
39 cents to 42.6 cents. This increase in price is largely due to 
the increased production of high-priced fast colors, in the manu- 
facture of which the American industry is to-day making won- 
derful strides. 

As I hurriedly read the speech of the Senator from Wisconsin, 
I find that many of his figures are taken from the Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Reporter. These figures in no way reflect the true 
condition of prices maintained in the industry. The Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Reporter furnishes information principally for the 
heavy chemical field and has not specialized in the dyestuff 
field. 

My attention has been invited by domestic manufacturers to 
several inaccuracies in the table introduced into the Recorp by 
Senator La Fotterre yesterday. This table will be found on 
page 2914. There have not been any official figures issued by the 
Tariff Commission for 1929. I have therefore not been able to 
check definitely on these alleged inaccuracies. 

Domestic manufacturers say, however, that naphthol yellow S 
sells for 90 cents per pound and not $1.35, that chrysoidin Y 
sells for 35 cents and not 50 cents, that azo rubin sells for 60 
cents and not $1, that fast red VR sells for 65 cents and not 
$1.50, that direct green B sells for 50 cents and not 75 cents, 
and that direct green G sells for 55 cents and not $1. It was 
impossible in the short time available to check all of the prices 
given in this table, but I have called the attention of the Senate 
to the prices which I have been able to check up, and I must con- 
clude that the sources of information open to my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin are inaccurate. I know that he would 
not purposely mislead the Senate, or misstate anything that 
came to bis attention. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield 
again? 

Mr. GOFF. Certainly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Did the Senator's informant state that 
these figures were incorrectly taken from the issue of the Oil, 
Paint, and Drug Reporter of August 30, 1929, or that the in- 
formation contained in the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter of 
that date was not accurate price information? 


+ Total value of all dyes divided by the total quantity. 
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ae GOFF. That is the conclusion, of course, and I have so 
stated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator means that the Oil, Paint, 
and Drug Reporter is inaccurate? 

Mr, GOFF. That it is inaccurate, and as a matter of course, 
as I stated a moment ago, I know the Senator would not state 
anything which he himself thought to be inaccurate, but the 
sources of his information were not reliable. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I merely wish to state 
that the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter is accepted by the Tariff 
Commission, in its investigations under the flexible provisions 
of the tariff act, as furnishing authentic price information upon 
chemicals, 

Mr. GOFF. I am reliably informed that the commission does 
not accept the figures in this publication as being accurate 
enough for its purposes, but collects the data annually on sales 
which are published in the Census of Dyes. 

The American manufacturers have made great headway since 
the passage of the 1922 act. The imports of foreign dyes in 
value are about 18 per cent of the total consumption. In 
poundage the imports amount to about 6 per cent. While the 
imports are somewhat on the increase it shows, however, how 
the present method of tariff is working out for the benefit of 
the American people. That the method is satisfactory is proven 
by the fact—and I invite the attention of my distinguished 
friend from Wisconsin to this yery fact—no consumer of dyes 
appeared before the Ways and Means Committee of the House 
or the Finance Committee of the Senate protesting against any 
prices charged by American manufacturers. I have searched 
the record containing the testimony of everyone who appeared 
in person, or through a representative, and I find that there has 
been no protest against these prices, and that no objection has 
been raised to them in comparison with the prices charged by 
the foreign importers. 

As a matter of fact, the only witnesses that have appeared 
are Doctor Pickerel, who has been investigated by the lobby 
committee, and a Mr. Mullaly, his associate, who represented 
the German I. G. 

As to the question, If the American manufacturers control 
about ninety-odd per cent of the consumption of dyes by pound- 
age, why not change the present method, as it would seem that 
it would be almest a monopoly? The answer is that in the 
United States there are 45 or more competing concerns who 


have been bringing down the prices right along. Their real and 
only competitor is the German I. G., which controls through 
the new cartel formed with the Swiss and the French practi- 
cally all the exports of the world outside of the United States 
and England, Wngland has built up an industry due to their 


protective policy, which is an embargo. No product manufac- 
tured in any country can be imported into England if a similar 
product is made there unless a special license is procured. 
Japan operates on a similar system. ‘The importance of the 
industry demands that no change be made in the present word- 
ing of paragraphs 27 and 28, as the chemical industry is one 
with which no chances should be taken, as it is the strong arm 
of the Army and the Navy. 

As I have stated, on November 19, 1929, Senator Josxph E. 
RANSspDELL inserted a letter in the Record written to him by 
Gen. H. L. Gilchrist, Chief of the Chemical Warfare Service, 
which stated, in part, as follows: 


All nations to-day are strengthening their chemical arms and are 
conducting research continually, looking toward supremacy in chemical 
warfare. Our Army and Navy would be ineffective if they lacked pro- 
tection against chemicals of an enemy. Research to maintain chemical 
defense is an obvious requirement. 


The chief objection to American valuation is that it is difi- 
eult to administer, which is not true. The German importers, 
the only objectors, are purposely making it difficult for the 
customhouse officials to handle their imports. It has gone so 
far that they have been advised by the customs Officials that 
they must stop dilly-dallying and must give the customs officials 
the desired information promptly, 

Previous to the war there were less than 500 employees em- 
ployed in the dyestuff industry manufacturing dyes from im- 
ported intermediates. To-day there are approximately 10,000 
and all intermediates are manufactured in the United States. 

Herman A, Metz, who controls practically everything in the 
way of German imports of dyestuffs, and so forth, in the United 
States and also is connected with the so-called American I. G., 
when he was a Member of Congress was also connected with 
the German concerns, then and during that time worked for 
changes in the tariff law to favor the Germans. Letters on 
the subject and testimony are herewith submitted. In this 
testimony he says he did try and also succeeded in getting indigo 
on the free list for the Germans, Indigo and sulphur black in 
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the bill now before Congress has been reduced from 45 per cent 
and 7 cents per pound to 20 per cent and 3 cents per pound. 

I make reference to this very connection to this situation 
because it clearly indicates just what the competition is that 
the American manufacturers are forced to meet in the case of 
the German manufacturer. 

When Mr. Metz was a Member of the Sixty-third Congress he 
represented the German dye manufacturers in all tariff matters 
that affected them. It was Metz's duty to see that the tariff on 
German dyes was only what his German companies wanted. 
Germany at that time had a world monopoly on coal-tar dyes. 
Mr. Metz admitted that, while a Member of Congress, he repre- 
sented the German dye makers, for which he was an agent in 
this country, in testifying in the Chemical Foundation case in 
the district court at Wilmington, Del. Letters are in the ofi- 
cial record of committee hearings which show that Metz, while 
a Member of Congress, carried out the orders of Doctor Haeuser, 
head of the German chemical industry, on all tariff matters. 

In a letter to William J. Bryan, then Secretary of State, on 
March 6, 1915, stating that no more German dyes would be 
shipped to this country, Metz said that Doctor Haeuser, who 
issued those orders, was the same man “ who wrote letters di- 
recting what Germany wanted in a tariff policy.” His letter 
is on page 255 of the Shortridge hearings. It reads as follows: 


Hon. WILLIAM J. Bryan, 
Secretary of State, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Mu. Bryan; Referring to my letter of yesterday regarding 
the dyestuff situation, I beg to say that I recelved the following cable 
this morning from Germany via Milan: Latest developments make 
further shipments dyestuffs impossible.” 

The cable was sent to me by Dr. Adolph Haeuser. 

The same man that, as I have shown before, wrote the letters direct- 
ing what Germany wanted in a tariff policy. He has now been made 
the head of them all—the president of the Verein zur Wahrung der 
Interressen der Chemischen Industrie, Deutschlands, which is com- 


Posed of the various chemical and dyestuff manufacturers of Ger- 
many, with headquarters in Berlin, and shows the attitude of German 
manufacturers of dyestuffs in the present crisis. 

It is safe to assume that they will take every precaution and go to 
any length to prevent thelr produce reaching consumers of enemy coun- 
tries, and unless some agreement can be reached to haye the present 
conditions modified, the manufacturers of this country will suffer as 


much as those of belligerent countries. 
Yours very truly, 
H. A. Merz. 


I have here a copy of the stenographie report of Mr. Metz's 
testimony given at Wilmington, Del, relating to his representa- 
tion of the German dye manufacturers. From pages 1793 to 
1796 I read as follows: 


Cross-question 241. Now, I read to you the following letter: 

Mr. Knesset. Colonel, I am reading from page 499 of the proceedings 
before the Committee on Finance in the United States, from which you 
read this morning. 

Cross-question 241 (continuing), Did you receive the following letter 
from the Farbwerke Co. in Germany? 

“Hopenst A. MAIN, June 20, 1913. 

“My Dean Mu. Merz: I recelved your two letters of the 4th and 10th 
of this month. 

“As regards hydrosulfit, I can only explain to you once more that 
we invoice exactly according to the lowest market prices here; that we 
naturally deduct packing and freight from the duty invoice. * * » 

“It is very interesting that you now receive the samples of the com- 
peting factories on the part of the dyers for examination. I can, never- 
theless, Imagine that an uncomfortable situation may sometime arise for 
you because of it.“ 

I will return to that paragraph in a minute. 
that I have reference to: 

„Wo are naturally not interested that hydroblue or carbazol colors 
should be placed on the free list; would not, however, on our part come 
forth directly against Cassella. You will therefore on your part omit 
any direct work against Cassella, I also repeat, as I have already in- 
formed you in my communication of June 9, my opinion that the best 
for all of us would be if certain dyestuffs, including the alizarin dyes, 
would pay about 15 per cent duty and only indigo remains on the free 
list. I should also consider it a great success were you successful in 
leading up to such a change in the tariff." 

Did you receive that letter? 

Answer. Yes, sir; I did. 

Cross-question 242. This letter is dated June 20, 19137 

Answer. Yea, sir. 

Cross-question 243, At that time you were a Member of Congress? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Croas-question 244. Now I want to call your attention to another 
letter and ask you whether you received that one—from the Farbwerke 


This is the paragraph 
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Co. in Germany. This one is dated May 14, 1913. I am not going to 
read the whole letter. I am going to read only that portion of it which 
refers to the question I have directed to you. 

Mr. AnpERson. What is the page? 

Mr. Kunst. Page 500. 

Mr. ANDERSON. Of what volume? 

Mr, Knxsxt. Of the same publication. 

Cross question 244 (continuing). “The Badische "—that refers to the 
Badische Anilise Co., does it not? 

Answer. Yes; competitors of the concern I represented. 

Mr. Kresev. I ask that the latter part be stricken out. 

The Court. It is stricken out. 

Cross-question 244 (continuing). 

enn readily imagine that you are unusually busy in Washington 
now. The CONGRESSIONAL Recorp, which you were kind enough to 
send me, I will read with much interest. From it one can best picture 
the situation. 

“The Badische is naturally not much pleased that alizarin has to 
pay a duty of 10 per cent, whereas the indanthrene and the remaining 
anthracene derivatives must pay full duty. We trust, however, that 
you will be able to push through alizarine without any duty and have 
the duty on dyestuffs reduced. It would at any rate be very nice, 
though I can not really believe it possible, after we were so badly cut 
up by the revision of the tariff. I beg of you to forecast exactly the 
best results obtainable in delivering to your f. o. b. European ports.” 

Did you receive that letter? 

Answer. I assume so. It is In the record. 

Cross-question 245. And at that time you were a Member of Con- 
gress? 

Answer. Yes. sir. 

Cross question 246, Pursuant to the suggestion you say you got from 
these letters, you did, as a Member of Congress, undertake to put indigo 
on the free list, did you not? 

Answer. Not pursuant to the suggestion in those letters; no, sir. 

Cross-question 247. I did not ask you that. 

Answer. No, sir; I did not. That is the answer then. 

Cross-question 248. Did you try, as a Member of Congress, to have 
indigo placed on the free list? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Cross question 249. And you succeeded? 

Answer. Yes, sir. 

Cross-question 250. Did you tell on the floor of the House of Congress 
that you were representing a German concern that was writing to you 
and making suggestions to you as to what you should do? 

Answer. I don't know whether I did or not. There was no occasion 
for discussing it. 


I have addressed my remarks to that feature of the method 
and the manner which is resorted to by the foreign competitors 
to effectuate their purposes in this matter. I now take up the 
question of the methods of duty assessment. 


METHODS OF DUTY ASSESSMENT ON DYESTUFF AND COAL-TAR CHEMICALS 
(PARS. 27 AND 28) 


In the assessing of duty on dyestuff importations there are 
three important methods used. They are as follows: First, the 
American valuation method; second, the United States value 
method; and third, the foreign valuation, 

The American valuation or American selling price is a net 
figure determined by the actual American selling price of the 
competitive American-made article, whereas the United States 
value is based upon the gross selling price in the United States 
of an imported article with deductions for duty, transportation, 
general expenses, and profit, to arrive at a net dutiable value. 

The second point of destination is that the American selling 
price is based upon American costs and more nearly represents 
true economic conditions than the United States value, which 
in the final analysis is based upon and reflects largely the 
foreign costs, since foreign labor and cost of materials govern, 
to a large degree, the selling price in the United States, 

Herman A. Metz testified before the lobby committee of Janu- 
ary 29 that he favored United States value for the assessment 
of duties on coal-tar chemical products. Metz is president of 
the General Dyestuffs Corporation, exclusive American import- 
ers of German I. G. dyes, and also is vice president and treas- 
urer of the American I. G. Metz and his associates have con- 
sistently fought American valuation upon the ground that it was 
difficult to administer. 

Yet Metz advocates United States value which is the most 
difficult of all methods of valuation to administer—paragraphs 
27 and 28—hbecause of the complicated formula which must be 
used in obtaining it, and because of variations in strengths and 
standards of the products sold to the consumer, 

J. F. H. Kracke, appraiser of the port of New York, has stated 
on many occasions that he has had no difficulty in administer- 
ing American valuation. The only opposition to this form of 
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valuation has come from the American agents for the German 
I. G. 

First. American valuation: This method finds use when the 
imported dyestuffs or coal-tar products are competitive with 
American-made products. Under this system of duty assess- 
ment the selling price of the competing domestie color is taken 
as the basis and according to the 1922 tariff act 45 per cent of 
this price is the ad valorem part of the duty. Then, depending 
upon whether or not the strength of the imported dyestuff is 
equal to or -greater than the lowest commercial strength in 
which the imported color was sold prior to 1914, a specified duty 
of 7 cents per pound, or multiples of it, forms the specific-duty 
part of the assessment. In the assessing of duty on the Ameri- 
can valuation method no consideration is given to invoice value 
of the imported dyestuff. An example of the application of this 
form of duty follows: 

Invoice value of Imported dyestuff. 
Selling price of domestic color, competitive 

The ad valorem duty would equal 45 per cent of $2, or 90 
cents, to which a specific duty of 7 cents per pound would be 
added if the imported dyestuff was equal to the lowest com- 
mercial strength or the standard strength adopted by the Treas- 
ury Department. We will assume this to be true, so that the 
total duty in this case would be 90 cents plus 7 cents, or 97 
cents plus 3 cents for freight, insurance, and other charges. 
This would make a landed cost to the importer of $2, inasmuch 
as the duty would have to be added to the price paid for the 
material abroad. 

A most desirable feature possessed by the American valuation 
form of duty assessment is the fact that it precludes any arbi- 
trarily high prices set by the domestic manufacturer, and so 
causing the importer to pay exorbitant duties, There is a very 
narrow price range allowed the domestic manufacturer in his 
price determination. If he goes beyond that the tariff fails to 
protect him. As an example, let us consider the following: 
Invoice value of imported dyestuff. 

Arbitrary selling price on competitive color set by domestic 
manufacturer 

In this case the ad valorem duty (under the 1922 tariff act) 
would be 45 per cent of $2.50, or $1.12%, and with the specific 
duty of T cents per pound the total duty would be $1,19% per 
pound, to which would be added the invoice value of $1, plus 3 
cents for transportation, making a total landed cost to the im- 
porter of $2.2214, which would allow him a margin of 2714 cents 
per pound to undersell the domestic manufacturer. 

Let me take another example: 

Invoice value of imported dyestuff. 
Arbitrarily high selling price on competitive color set by domes- 

tic manufacturer 

In this case the ad valorem duty (under the 1922 tariff act) 
would be 45 per cent of $8, or $1.35, and with the specific duty 
of 7 cents per pound the total duty would be $1.42, to which 
would be added the invoice value of $1, plus 3 cents for trans- 
portation, making a total landed cost to the importer of $2.45 
per pound, which would allow him a margin of 55 cents per 
pound to undersell the domestic manufacturer. 

So it is readily seen that under the American-valuation plan 
the higher the American manufacturer's price the easier it is 
for the importer to compete. This proves that under the Ameri- 
ean-valuation form of protection the constant pressure on the 
domestic manufacturer is to lower his prices so as to get the 
greatest amount of protection. 

Second. United States value method: This method of duty 
assessment is used when there is no similar competing domestic 
article being sold in the country. It is then that the importer 
is allowed to pay a much lower duty, based indirectly on the 
selling price at which he sells his imported color. The United 
States value of an imported dyestuff is the price arrived at 
after making certain specified deductions from the selling price 
at which he sells his imported color, Under the tariff act of 
1922 he is allowed to deduct 8 per cent for profit, 8 per cent for 
selling expenses, and 3 cents per pound for insurance and 
freight. From the residue after these deductions there is also 
deducted the duty both ad valorem and specific that has been 
paid. It is exceedingly important that the mechanics, so to 
speak, of the differences between these two systems of valuation 
be clearly understood, The final residue represents the officially 
designated United States value, and it is on this price that the 
ad valorem duty is computed. As an example: The selling price 
in the American market of imported dyestuffs equals $2. Take 
8 per cent of this $2 and subtract 16 cents, leaving a balance 
of $1.84; now take 8 per cent of this figure and subtract that, 
leaving a balance of $1.69. From this figure subtract 3 cents 
for transportation charges and again subtract 7 cents per 
pound, equal to the specific duty paid, which would leave a total 
of $1.59. This figure represents presumably the price paid for 
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the material abroad, plus the ad varolem duty, which in this 
case would be equal to 45 per cent. 

Following out the method adopted by the customs officials, 
the $1.59 is divided by 145 per cent. 

Therefore, divide $1.59 by 145 per cent, which would give us 
a computed inyoice value of $1.09, which figure the customs 
officials look upon.as the United States value. Now, in order to 
compute the ad valorem duty on this noncompetitive color 45 
per cent of $1.09 is taken. In this case it would be 49 cents 
equaling the ad valorem duty, plus 7 cents per pound specific, 
making a total duty of 56 cents. 

Now, let me take up briefly foreign value. When neither an 
American value nor a United States value is computable, then 
the appraiser is forced to depend upon the foreign value of the 
imported article, which in most cases is equal to the invoice 
value given in the entry. This is the oldest form of duty assess- 
ment and consists simply in taking 45 per cent of the invoice 
value plus the correct specific duty. 

However, once an importation has been made by any im- 
porter and the material offered for sale to all purchasers, all 
subsequent importations are dutiable under either of the two 
preceding methods. In other words, this third method only 
finds use when the first importations of any color or coal-tar 
product are made inte the country, or when the material is 
entered for consumption and not for sale by the importer, there 
being at the same time no American or United States value 
available. 

Foreign valuation is defined in the present tariff act in section 
315, Title III (b) as follows: 


The foreign value of imported merchandise shall be the market value 
or the price at the time of exportation of such merchandise to the 
United States, at which such or similar merchandise is freely offered 
for sale to all purchasers in the principal markets of the country from 
which exported, in the usual wholesale quantities and in the ordinary 
course of trade, including the cost of all containers and coverings. of 
whatever nature, and all other costs, charges, and expenses Incident to 
placing the merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the 
United States. 


There is no such thing as foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes 
as defined in the above paragraph, because the control of foreign 
prices is in the hands of a closely knit monopoly, which could 
not exist in this country because of our antitrust laws. 

I have taken the precaution, Mr. President, to confer with 
the Treasury Department relative to this matter, because it has 
been stated quite generally that the American valuation plan 
involves so much delay that the importer could not promptly 
receive his merchandise or settle the duties which are due 
thereon, The attached communication, dated February 1, 1930, 
is short, and I shall read it in this connection. The letter is as 
follows: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, February 1, 1930, 
Hon. Guy D. Gorr, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: Referring to your request through your secretary 
for an opinion as to the workings of American valuation with relation 
to paragraphs 27 and 28 of the tariff act, I am submitting to you the 
following : 

The difficulties at first encountered in the administration of the valu- 
ation provisions in paragraphs 27 and 28 have, to a large extent, been 
ironed out in practice and, so far as the records of the bureau show this 
method of valuation, as applied to coal-tar products, seems to be satis- 
factory from an administrative standpoint. As the method of valua- 
tion of imported merchandise is a matter of policy for the decision of 
Congress, the department refrains from making any recommendation in 
regard thereto. 

Very truly yours, 
OGDEN L. MILLS, 
Undersecretary of the Treasury. 


Mr. President, United States value, which is the value our 
foreign competitors are advancing and for which they are con- 
tending, should not, as I have clearly shown, be adopted as the 
basis for the assessment of duties on coal-tar products in para- 
graphs 27 and 28, for the following reasons: 

The advocacy of United States value by the representatives 
of the German I. G. and the European dye cartel, after they 
had failed to obtain foreign valuation, is ample proof that its 
adoption would be against the interest of American coal-tar 
chemical manufacturers. 

United States value does not equalize the cost of production in 
the ecoal-tar chemical industry in this country with those of 
the coal-tar chemical industry in Germany and other European 
countries. Cheap labor costs and cheap raw materials in Eu- 
rope make it possible for the German I. G. and the European 
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dye cartel to produce these products at a much lower cost than 
they can be produced in this country. 

United States value makes it easy for the European dye cartel 
to make a selective attack upon the American coal-tar chemical 
industry. 

United States value will bring about a very large reduction in 
the amount of duty pald on the basis of American valuation. 

United States value will make it easy for the German I. G. 
and the European dye cartel to undersell American manufac- 
turers of coal-tar chemical products. 

United States value will bring about a very large reduction 
in the amount of duty paid under the present or proposed ad 
valorem rate of 45 per cent, For example: A dye made and 
sold In this country by the domestic manufacturers for $2 
a pound if imported would, under American valuntion, pay an 
ad valorem duty of 90 cents. If the same imported dye sell- 
ing at $2 a pound was assessed for duty on the basis of United 
States value, the amount paid would be 49 cents. 

This is the reason why the agents of the German monopoly in 
this country, if they can not have foreign valuation, are willing 
to accept United States value. Under United States value the 
German importers could easily undersell the American manu- 
facturers and put them out of business. 

American valuation alone will equalize the costs of pro- 
duction in this country and Europe, It will also eliminate 
undervaluation by the German trusts. 

This statement was made by Doctor Pickerel, the Washington 
lobbyist for the German I. G., in a letter to Dr. J. Merritt 
Matthews, dated December 8, 1920, In discussing coal-tar dye 
legislation. It can be found in the record of the lobby inves- 
tigation. This statement was made by Doctor Pickerel after 
many years’ experience as chief chemist at the New York 
customhouse and before he became a lobbyist for the German 
I. G. Here is what Pickerel said: 


* © è This provision for appraising all articles which are manu- 


fuctured in this country at the domestic-market value would auto- 
matically take care of a large portion, if not all, of the difference in 
the cost of production in this country and Germany. By levying high 
enough duties the entire difference would be eliminated. This appraise- 
ment on domestic-market value would also eliminate undervaluation, 
which was probably resorted to in the past in the importation of the 
merchandise to be covered by this bill, and would probably be attempted 
again it occasion warranted it, 

The writer appreciates the fact that it is a cardinal prin- 
ciple in tariff legislation in this country to have all imported merchan- 
dise appraised on foreign-market values, and knows that the only time 
in the administration of a tariff act that domestic-market values are 
employed is when no foreign-market values are ascertainable; but he 
believes since undervaluation of the merchandise covered by this bill is 
so difficult to detect, and will be more so in the future, owing to the 
fact that all coal-tar industries in Germany now form one trust, and 
owing to the exigency of the occasion, that this alternative would 
receive serious consideration by our National Legislature. 


In 1920 Doctor Pickerel, then a chemist for the American Gov- 
ernment at the port of entry in New York, said without hesita- 
tion that the method of assessing value according to the United 
States value would admit of undervaluation, but to-day, Mr. 
President, a change has come over the spirit of his dreams; he 
is working now for the foreign competitor, and, regardless of 
his opinion that it is open to undervaluation, is advocating the 
United States value method and system. Right there, Mr. 
President, lies the best evidence in the world that the Ameri- 
can valuation plan ought to be provided in this bill as not only 
the sufest but at the same time the most reliable. If a man 
can state that black is white when he knows that black is 
black, we have proof from his own lips that his latter state- 
ment and his latter position are not to be considered and are 
not to be relied upon. 

Mr. President, there are several objections which I think 
should be discussed in this connection to this system of what 
might be termed the United States value. I am going in this 
connection now to summarize some of the propositions which 
I have advanced and discussed. 

First. No large concentration of the country’s dyestuffs or 
coal-tar chemical production has resulted from the continuance 
of the American-valuation basis of duty assessments for the 
coal-tar paragraphs, 27 and 28, of the present bill. In other 
words, no monopoly has developed, or anything approaching 
that state. 

This condition can be verified by a reference to the United 
States Tariff Commission's preliminary “Census of Dyes and 
Coal-Tar Chemicals“ for the year 1928. In it we read: 
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In 1928, production by 47 firms approximately 96,600,000 pounds 
(of dyestuffs) was an increase of 1.5 per cent over the production in 
1927. 


An aggregation of 47 firms still in ‘business after approxi- 
mately 10 years of severe competition shows no condition of 
nor trend toward monopoly. 

Second. Selling prices have not increased, in fact quite the 
reverse has happened, 

By further reference to the same preliminary Census of 
Dyes and Coal-Tar Chemicals for 1928 we note, on page 7, a 
tabulation of weighted average selling prices for the years 1917 
and 1920 to date. These I shall not read, Mr. President, as I 
haye already mentioned it; but I ask consent to have them 
inserted in the Record in this connection. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


TABLE 5.—Domestic dyes—Weighted average sales price, 1917, 1920-1928 
WEIGHTED AVERAGE * SALES PRICE OF DOMESTIC DYES PER POUND 


Mr. GOFF. The slight increase for 1928 over 1927 is accounted 
for by the greater quantity of high-priced fast colors produced. 
We read again on page 2 of the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion's preliminary report on dyes for 1928 the following: 


The increased consumption of vat dyes indicates. that the public 
realizes’ that although the fast dye is more expensive the cost of dye 
per yard of fabric or per garment is, in general, a small fraction of the 
total cost, and that it is more economical to invest in the fast-dyed 
fabrics or garments, 


Third. There has been a constant increase in the variety and 
quality of dyestuffs produced. 

For official verification we must still refer to the 1928 prelimi- 
nary report. On pages 1 and 2 we read: 


Preliminary figures compiled by the United States Tarif! Commission 
show that the domestic production of coal-tar dyes for the calendar 
year 1928 exceeded that for 1927 by approximately 1,400,000 pounds, 
and that progress lu the manufacture of fast and specialty dyes has 
continued. * The production of vat dyes in 1928 established a 
new record, with a total of more than 6,300,000 pounds, ag compared 
with 5,961,688 pounds in 1927. 


Fourth. Unhampered dyestuff importations have always been 
possible; the quantity has constantly been Increasing. 

On page 9 of the 1928 preliminary dye report is given a brief 
statement regarding imports, as follows: 


The imports of dyes during 1928 were 5,348,227 pounds, with an 
involee value of $4,332,621. This represents un increase of 27.9 per 
cent by quantity and 26.2 per cent by value of that of 1927. 


Again, on page 42 of the 1927 Census of Dyes and Coal-Tar 
Products we read: 


On September 22, 1924, under the provisions of the tarif act of 
1922, the ad valorem rate on dyes and other finished coal-tar products, 
paragraph 28, was reduced from 60 per cent to 45 per cent. 
Since this reduction in the rate of duty became effective imports have 
greatly increased, 


Fifth. No other form of valuation basis would provide an 
assured and sufficient degree of protection. 

Official figures show present importations of dyes te be 
approximately 18 per cent of the total value of dyes consumed 
in the country, with the trend decidedly upward. 

An idea of what any reduction in duty might do, even keeping 
the same yaluation basis, can be ascertained by studying the 
effect of the automatic reduction on September 22, 1924, in the 
ad valorem rate, which was touched on in section 4 of this 
memorandum. 

The rate was reduced 25 per cent, but the result was that the 
total of dye imports during 1925 increased over 75 per cent, 
and this with American valuation still operative. Surely any 
tampering with the present rates or valuation basis is going 
to let down the bars for importations in a way hardly conceiv- 
able, and with dire results to an American industry, 

Sixth. American valuation during the last seven years has 
been easy and satisfactory to administer. 


Total value of all dyes divided by the total quantity. 
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For substantiation of this statement we must refer to part of 
an address made by the appraiser of the port of New York in 
December, 1924, when Hon. F. J. H. Kracke stated in part: 


When the tariff act of 1922 was enacted and given to us for enforce- 
ment, particularly these two paragraphs 27 and 28, it meant blazing a 
new trail, making new traditions and new work. At first, I frankly 
confess, it was appalling to me, and I say it with all modesty, for I 
realized that the appraiser of the port of New York had largely on his 
shoulders the responsibility for working out various technical problems, 
especially those new principles in paragraphs 27 and 28. There was a 
feeling of hesitancy, not because we were afraid but because there was 
before us an untrodden path, and we could see great difficulties and 
great obstacles. * * + 

Looking back over the two years that have elapsed since the passage 
of the present tariff act and considering the serious handicaps which 
lack of equipment, personnel, and time for preparation imposed on those 
whose duty it was to administer such a radical departure in the method 
of appraising merchandise as the American valuation provisions of 
paragraphs 27 and 28, one must be impressed by the fact that so much 
of a constructive nature has been accomplished with what some people 
said or thought was an impracticable way of assessing duty. * * * 

In spite of these occasional difficulties the coal-tar work is now run- 
ning very smoothly and satisfactorily, and the latest decisions rendered 
by the Board of General Appraisers on the key cases selected by the 
importers for protest have been favorable to the Government. 


And again, on page 9752 of the hearings before the House 
Committee on Ways and Means, during the testimony of Hon. 
Ogden L. Mills, Undersecretary of the Treasury, and of Hon. 
E. W. Camp, then Commissioner of Customs, Treasury Depart- 
ment, we read the following questions and answers: 


Mr. CROWTHER (Congressman). Mr. Secretary, do you know whether 
there has been dny difficulty in administering the duties unger the 
American valuation in the chemical schedule, to which it applies under 
the law? 

Mr. MILLS. I would like to ask Mr. Camp to answer that question. 

Mr. Camp. It has worked out fairly well. 


What more need be said about its workability? 

Seventh, The only antagonists of its continuance are dyestuff 
and coal-tar chemical importers who naturally would be de- 
lighted to see the industry out of the way. 

A search of the entire hearings before the House Committee 
on Ways and Means and of those before the Senate Finance 
Committee will fail to reveal one bit of criticism against Amer- 
ican valuation or its results, except by acknowledged importing 
agents. Those in the textile industry who would be most 
affected by unfavorable conditions in their dyestuff supply had 
no complaint whatever to register. Rather, two branches of 
the industry, silk and wool, appeared before the committee 
pleading for the extension of American valuation to their 
harassed industries. 

Eighth. These importers, for the most part, are either the 
direct representatives or the agents of the huge German chem- 
ical I. G., which already has forced or duped France and 
Switzerland into one colossal international chemical combine. 

The joint monthly report—Form I-8000—of the Department of 
Commerce and the United States Tariff Commission on the dye 
imports of the country, shows that over 70 per cent come from 
Germany. 

Within the last month the press has carried the announcement 
that Switzerland has joined the Franco-German dye cartel. 
From the June issue of Chemical Markets, we read: 


The new agreement runs for three years from May 1, 1929, and is 
only slightly different in form from the Franco-German dyestuffs agree- 
ment signed in November, 1927. Germany has been allocated 75 per 
cent of the export, France approximately 17 per cent, and Switzerland 
approximately 8 per cent. Each country holds its own home market 
with certain reservations. 


Ninth. The American coal-tar chemical industry is based on 
the recovery and refinement of industrial waste and by-products. 

It is sufficient only to consider part of an address of President 
Hoover, then Secretary of Commerce, delivered before a large 
group of chemical manufacturers in Washington on December 
28, 1921. 

He said in part: 

I do not think that it would be at all an overestimate to say that 
the wastes from wood, coal, and other products upon which this in- 
dustry is based have an annual value of upwards of a billion dollars if 
they could be turned to account. There is still an enormous 
field of waste to be overcome, of added value to be taken into the re- 
sources of our country. To-day every coke oven that is not recovering 
its by-products. is turning a loss into the air that can never be recov- 
ered. Your industries that take these wastes and turn them to ac- 
count, add them into the total sum of our assets. è An indus- 
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try that is almost wholly founded on the recovery of those wastes 
naturally is worth cultivation and encouragement, not only by the 
public but by the Government itself. 


Tenth. The industry is a large employer of labor and repre- 
sents an appreciable capital investment. 

To get an idea as to the total number of employees employed 
in the industry we must refer to the 1927 Census of Dye and 
Other Coal-tar Chemicals. (The 1928 preliminary report does 
not cover employees.) 

On page 74 we read: 


The 133 firms reporting in 1927 (all kinds of coal-tar chemicals) gave 
employment to 9,893 persons.“ 


Presumably even more may be employed at present. 

An official estimate of total capital investment is $100,000,000. 

Eleventh. The industry's production of dyestuffs alone is es- 
sential to the sales value of billions of dollars’ worth of other 
manufacture. 

From Census Bureau figures (the year 1925 is the latest avail- 
able) we learn that the value of the output of a few of the 
more important dye-consuming industries is as follows: 

Cotton goods 81. 789, 043, 000 
Wool manufactures. 957, 790, 000 
Knit goods 810, 000, 000 
Silk manufactures___ 809, 000, 000 


Carpets and rugs 188, 903, 000 
Tin te Gn Teta ðꝙ . ia 89, 000, 000 


4, 643, 736, 000 
Twelfth. The country's total dyestuff bill is comparatively 
picayune in value, but vital in character. 

Compare the huge value total under statement 11 with that of 
the total value of dyes consumed as given on page 1 of the 1928 
preliminary dye census report from the United States Tariff 
Commission: 

Sales of dyes in 1928 were 93,300,000 pounds, valued at $39,790,000. 


Compare this total with the many quarterly net earnings 
statements we read these days, if a correct perspective of the 
industry's size is desired. 

However, if the dye industry was not of such vital impor- 
tance, would Germany be going to the trouble she is in en- 
deavoring to regain control of the country’s dyestuff supply? 

Thirteenth. The dyestuff industry is scattered over the eastern 
half of the country. 

An analysis of the location of the country's dyestuff plants in 
1927 show them to be distributed as follows: 


State and number of date 


ts tot 


Ohio 
Michigan 
Massachusetts 
Maryland 
ins ps — 
V. irgini 


Wisconsin 


— 
On | tete 
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Fourteenth. The industry has only been able to export the 
cheap bulk-production colors, those where labor enters but little 
into the cost. 

We read on page 6 of the 1927 Census of Dyes and Other 
Synthetic Chemicals the following: 


The low-priced bulk dyes, 
principal colors exported. 


such as indigo and sulphur black, are the 


As a matter of interest, these same two colors account for 
50 per cent of the total dyestuff poundage sold, both at home 
and abroad. 

Fifteenth, Profits, 
modest. 

On page 35 of the 1927 Census of Dyes we read: 


It is doubtful whether in recent years the domestic industry, as a 
whole, bas had a reasonable return on its capital investment, as many 
dyes were sold at or near their cost of production, The reduction of 3 
cents per pound in 1926-27 entailed an approximate loss of $3,000,000 
on the income from sales. Had the average price received for dyes in 
1921 prevailed in 1927, sales in 1927 would have totaled $81,621,539 
instead of the actual figure—$38,532,795. 


if any in the industry, have been most 


Sixteenth. The country’s supply or medicinals is inseparably, 
tied up with the coal-tar chemical and dyestuffs industry. 
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Another angle from which to consider the essential character 
of the dyestuff industry is its contributions to the field of medi- 
cine. As an example, the well-known coal-tar chemical, picric 
acid, can be used without modifications as a simple silk dye, as 
a medicinal (healing burns), and, if needs demand, as a power- 
ful high explosive, Synthetic coal-tar medicinals developed in 
the chemical laboratories of the country are almost legion in 
number and of great importance to the health of the Nation. 

Seventeenth. The industry is a most important arm of our 
national defense system, self-supporting during the many years 
of peace. 

As hinted in statement 16, coal-tar chemicals and national 
defense are inseparably related. 

Arsenals, camps, the Army, and Navy require huge peace-time 
expenditures for their necessary maintenance, but the source of 
all their war-time high explosives and toxic gases is self-sup- 
porting In time of peace, producing essential colors and chemi- 
cals for innumerable uses, The war and Germany taught us 
this great economic lesson, 

Eighteenth, The availability of an American dyestuff indus- 
try, from the viewpoint of the country’s textile interests, is an 
anchor to windward both in home and foreign trade. 

The American dyestuffs industry is to the American textile 
industry one of the finest examples of life insurance available, 
and is so acknowledged by the latter. Consider the situation in 
which some foreign textile trust, probably German, were en- 
deavoring to secure a larger share of the American (or the 
world’s) textile trade, And then picture this country without a 
dye industry of its own. What would hinder the German dye 
cartel from favoring its own textile industry by supplying them 
only with the fastest or most desirable colors, thereby giving 
German textiles far greater sales advantages than possessed by 
any other? 

Nineteenth. The coal-tar chemical industry consumes vast 
quantities of the output of other domestic industries. 

It has been officially estimated that the entire coal-tar dye 
and Intermediate industry consumes ing its annual production 
approximately 1,500,000,000 pounds of chemicals other than 
those derived from coal tar. These include chlorine, acids, alka- 
lies, salt, sulphur, and many others. 

Twentieth. There should be no repetition of the situation the 
country found itself in when by reason of the war's embargo 
the essential character of dyes and coal-tar chemicals was most 
embarrassingly made apparent. 

The question of the future of the American dyestuffs indus- 
try has always been a nonpartisan responsibility, President 
Woodrow Wilson, our war President, became acutely aware of 
its essential character, and in his message to Congress on May 
20, 1919, declared in part as follows: 


Nevertheless, there are parts of our tariff system which need prompt 
attention, The experiences of the war have made it plain that in some 
cases too great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in 
determining certain parts of our tariff policy domestic considerations 
must be borne in mind which are political as well as economic. Among 
the industries to which special consideration should be given is that 
of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our complete 
dependence upon German supplies before the war made the interruption 
of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. The close rela- 
tion between the manufacture of dyestuffs on the one hand and of 
explosives and poisonous gases on the other has given the industry an 
exceptional significance and value. Although the United States will 
gladly and unhesitatingly Join in the program of international dis- 
armament, it will, nevertheless, be a policy of obvious prudence to make 
certain of the successful maintenance of many strong and well-equipped 
chemical plants, The German chemical industry, with which we will be 
brought into competition, was and may well be again a thoroughly knit 
monopoly, capable of exercising a competition of a peculiarly insidious 
and dangerous kind, 


With a record of 10 years of precarious but steady develop- 
ment; with yearly improved quantity and quality of output; 
with continued decreases in prices to its consumers; with ample 
proofs of its vitally essential character to industry and the coun- 
try as a whole, the question is honestly asked, Why not con- 
tinue to extend to the American dyestuffs and coal-tar industry 


the American valnation form of tariff protection? Why not feel | 


assured that the good work will continue? 


GERMAN I. d. AND EUROPEAN DYE CARTEL ONLY BENEFICIARIES OF ANY 
CHANGER IN PRESENT COAL-TAR CHEMICAL TARIFF 


The German I. G. and the European dye cartel, dominated by 
the German chemical monopoly, will be the only beneficiaries 
of any change in the present methods of assessing duties on 
coal-tar chemicals in paragraphs 27 and 28. The losers will be 
the American people and the 45 American coal-tar chemical 
manufacturers, who, under the present tariff act, have built up 
an industry that is indispensable to the health, the prosperity, 
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and the national defense of our country. Foreign valuation 
on coal-tar dyes imported into this country will mean the end 
of the American coal-tar chemical industry. 

Foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes, as was stated yesterday 
by my colleague [Mr. Hatrretp], is any price that Dr. Carl 
Bosch, head of the German chemical monopoly, chooses to make 
it. The German I. G., through its organization of the recently 
formed European dye cartel, controls, in addition to its own 
industry, the dye industries of Switzerland and France. Nearly 
97 per cent of all the coal-tar dyes imported into the United 
States come from the three countries in the cartel. The exports 
of coal-tar dyes by this cartel In 1928 were 133,787,511 pounds, 
valued at more than $72,000,000, or 90 per cent in value of all 
the coal-tar dye exports of the world. 

Under foreign valuation the European dye cartel can make a 
selective attack on the American coal-tar chemical industry and 
eventually drive American manufacturers out of business. The 
cartel can fix the foreign valuation on any group of dyes so low 
that the American manufacturer will be unable to compete, re- 
gurdless of how high the rates of duty may be. 

Once the American manufacturers are snuffed out, the cartel 
ean raise the price of these dyes to the American consumers as 
high as it pleases and more than make up any losses sustained 
in killing the American industry. The European dye cartel is 
fully described in an official report of the Department of Com- 
merce published in Commerce Reports on July 22, 1929. I am 
making reference to this fact because there is an inescapable 
inference from the statement of the position which that company 
has taken. 

The European dye cartel, according to the Department of 
Commerce, was organized to fix prices, to establish market 
quotas, to exchange information on methods of production and 
the utilization of dyes by various industries, and to apportion 
the markets of the world to the participants. Germany is al- 
lowed to dominate the oriental market, Switzerland is allowed 
a privileged position in South European countries, and France 
is given predomination in South American and Latin-speaking 
countries, 

Doctor Bosch and his associates in the German I. G. bave 
been negotiating with the British dye manufacturers with the 
object of bringing them into the European dye cartel, according 
to this same report of the Department of Commerce. The Brit- 
ish dye industry is protected by a selective embargo. No coal-tar 
dyes from America or any other country can be imported into 
Great Britain unless the British Board of Trade certifies that 
no similar dye is produced in England. England supplies 1.36 
per cent of the coal-tar dyes brought into the United States, 
If the British industry joins the European cartel, the latter 
will then control more than 98 per cent of the coal-tar dyes 
imported into this country and will have a virtual monopoly 
of all coal-tar dye exports in the world. 

The huge capitalization and tremendous profits of the German 
I. G. are set forth in an advertisement offering $30,000,000 
debentures of the American I. G. for sale. The interest and 
principal on these debentures is guaranteed by the German I. G. 
The advertisement says that the value of the common stock of 
the I. G. is $450,000,000, and that its profits are nearly $50,- 
000,000 a year. Following is an extract from the advertisement: 


I, G. Dyes is the largest chemical enterprise in Germany, and one 
of the largest and most successful corporations in the world engaged 
in chemical and allied industries. For the years 1925 to 1927, inclusive, 
its net earnings available for depreciation and dividends on its stock 
averaged about $45,947,000 per annum, or over twenty-five times the 
maximum interest requirement on these convertible debentures. For 
the year 1927 such earnings amounted to over thirty times such guar- 
anteed interest, and it is expected that the final figures for 1928 will 
be at least as favorable as those of 1927. The present indicated mar- 
ket value of the outstanding common stock of I. G. Dyes is approxi- 
mately $450,000,000. 


Foreign valuation is defined In the present tariff act as 
follows: 


The foreign value of imported merchandise shall be the market value 
or the price at the time of exportation of such merchandise to the United 
States at which such or similar merchandise is freely offered for sale 
to all purchasers in the principal markets of the country from which 
exported in the usual wholesale quantities and in the ordinary course 
of trade, including the cost of all containers and coverings of whatever 
nature, and all other costs, charges, and expenses Incident to placing the 
merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the United 
States. 


There is no such thing as foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes 
as defined in the above paragraph, because the control of for- 
eign prices is in the hands of a closely knit monopoly which 
could not exist in this country because of our antitrust laws. 
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American valuation ts the result of 45 American manufacturers 
of coal-tar products competing with one another and working 
under laws which prohibit monopolies. Most of these manufac- 
turers are small concerns. They would be the first to feel the 
effect of the German I. G. foreign valuation if the recommenda- 
tions of Dr. HBugene R. Pickerel, the German I. G. lobbyist, who 
recently appeared before the lobby committee, were accepted. 

Foreign valuation will lead to an increase of undervaluation 
on imports of coal-tar dyes by the German trust, according to a 
statement made by Dr. E. R. Pickerel before he became the 
Washington lobbyist for the German monopoly. Pickerel made 
this statement after several years’ experience as chief chemist 
in the New York customhouse. He believed then that the 
American valuation was necessary for the protection and de- 
velopment of the American coal-tar chemical industry. 

As previously pointed out, Doctor Pickerel said in a letter to 
Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, dated December 8, 1920, in discussing 
coal-tar dye legislation; 


+ + œ This provision for appraising all articles which are manu- 
factured in this country at the domestic market value would automati- 
cally take care of a large portion if not all of the difference in the cost 
of production in this country and Germany, By levying high enough 
duties the entire difference would be eliminated, This appraisement on 
domestic market value would also eliminate undervaluation, which was 
probably resorted to in the past in the importation of the merchandise 
to be covered by this bill, and would probably be attempted again if 
occasion warranted it. + The writer appreciates the fact that 
it Is a cardinal principle in tariff legislation in this country to have all 
imported merchandise appraised on foreign market values, and knows 
that the only time in the administration of a tariff act that domestic 
market values are employed is when no foreign market values are ascer- 
tainable, but he believes since undervaluation of the merchandise covered 
by this bill is so difficult to detect, and will be more so in the future, 
owing to the fact that all coal-tar industries in Germany now form one 
trust, and owing to the exigency of the occasion, that this alternative 
would receive serious consideration by our National Legislature. 


Pickerel, as the lobbyist for the German trust, is now urging 
the Members of the United States Senate to give their approval 
to the fraudulent entries of coal-tar dyes into the United States. 
He is asking the Senate to adopt the same foreign valuation 


which he once said would mean an increase of undervaluation | 
| average of more than 84 cents a pound, 


by the German chemical trust. Doctor Pickerel’s letter will be 
found in the record of the lobby investigating committee of 
January 15, 1929. 

Pickerel appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and 
the Senate Finance Committee and said he represented the Gen- 
eral Dyestuffs Corporation, the exclusive importing agency in 
this country for the German I. G. Pickerel also testified that 
he represented the General Aniline Works, which is owned by 
the American I. G. This is the company that was organized by 
the German I. G. for the alleged purpose of fostering and financ- 
ing the development of the American chemical industry. Pick- 
erel’s testimony discloses the true position of the American I. G. 
By advocating the removal of the American valuation on coal- 
tar dyes and chemicals it is planning its own destruction. It 
seeks to break down the tariff protection under which the Ameri- 
can coal-tar chemical industry was built up, and without which 
it ean not survive. 

The line-up of the men who organized the American I. G. for 
the alleged purpose of helping the American chemical industry 
tells the whole story. Is it any wonder that at the first oppor- 
tunity they send Pickerel to Washington to attempt to break 
down the tariff proteetion under which the coal-tar chemical 
industry in America was developed and without which it would 
again pass into the hands of the German monopoly? Here it is: 

Dr. Carl Boseh, chairman of the executive committee of the 
— er I. G., is head of the board of directors of the Ameri- 
enn I. G. 

Dr. Wilfred Freif and Dr. Herman Schwitz, members of the 
German I. G. executive committee, are members of the board of 
directors of the American I. G. Doctor Schwitz is president of 
the American I. G., and Doctor Greif, his fellow member on the 
German I. G. executive committee, is first vice president. 

Herman A, Metz, for years the American agent of one of the 
companies of the German I. G. and president of the General 
Dyestuffs Corporation, the sole American agency for dyes made 
by the I. G., is a director, vice president, and treasurer of the 
American I. G. He is also president of the General Aniline 
Works, the dye manufacturing unit of the American I. G., 
which sent Pickerel to Washington to break down the present 
tariff protection on coal-tar dyes. Metz has been the chief 
propagandist for the German dye trust in this country since 
the death of the well known Dr. Hugo Schweitzer. 

Adolph Kuttroff, known as the dean of German dye importers 
before the organization of the giant German cartel, and now 
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the exclusive agent in this country for I. G. chemicals other 
than dyes and fertilizers, is a member of the board of the 
alleged American company. 

The activities of Pickerel in Washington make a mockery of 
the advertisment of the American I, G. Chemical Corporation 
for the sale of $30,000,000 514 per cent debentures, guaranteed 
by the German I. G. This advertisement contains the state- 
ment that the information “has been summarized by Geheim- 
rath, Dr. Herman Schwitz, and Dr. Wilfred Greif, managing 
directors of I. G. Dyes.” The advertisement says: 


As a result of the development of its world-wide activities, I. G. 
Dyes has found it desirable to cause a corporation to be organized 
in the United States under the name of the American I. G. Chemical 
Corporation, with broad corporate powers to foster and finance the de- 
velopment of chemical and allied industries in the United States and 
elsewhere. 


After making this statement the American I. G. then starts to 
wipe out the American coal-tar chemical industry. It sends its 
lobbyist to Washington to urge the adoption of foreign valua- 
tion on coal-tar chemicals, knowing full well that the American 
industry will be crushed by the German I. G. and the Buropean 
eartel if this method of assessing duties is adopted. 

The German I, G. and the American I. G. are one and the 
same. For years the German I, G. and its agents in this country 
have sought to regain the control of this most important Ameri- 
ean industry, which was lost to them because of the war and 
the protection afforded by the provisions of the coal-tar chemical 
paragraphs of the present tariff law. The American I. G. was 
not organized to foster and finance the American chemical 
industry. It was organized to break down the American coal-tar 
chemical industry. Doctor Pickerel’s activities in Washington 
prove that. 

In 1928 the Buropean dye cartel controlled over 90 per cent 
of the coal-tar dyes exported te the United States. The exports 
that year to the United States amounted to 5,346,159 pounds, 
with a foreign value of $4,297,203, or an average of more than 
80 cents a pound. In 1929, according to the Department of 
Commerce, nearly 97 per cent of the dyes shipped to this coun- 
try came from the cartel, which not alone increased the 
quantity, but the price also. In 1929 the exports to this country 
were 6,321.766 pounds, with a foreign value of $5,298,579, or an 


Let me go a step further and submit this illustration. Sup- 
pose the American I. G. sells its $30,000,000 of debentures. Sup- 
pose the American publie buys them in the expectation that they 
will receive 5144 per cent, Then, suppose we have foreign valua- 
tion. It will result in the final analysis in the German I. G. 
with its $450,000,000 capital stock absorbing and losing the 
$30,000,000 at 5½ per cent which it originally sold to the 
American people in order that it may destroy the American in- 
dustrial coal-tar chemical manufacturers. I say, Mr. President, 
that we have in this indirect financial step of the German I. G. 
the very reason why it desires to put this industry upon the 
United States or foreign-valuation plan. : 

In 1928 the United States produced 96,625,451 pounds of coal- 
tar dyes and sold 93,302,708 pounds, valued at $39,792,039. In 
that year this country exported 27,824,264 pounds of dyes, valued ~ 
at $6,531,619, or an average of about 20 cents a pound. Our 
exports of dyes were made up of cheap dyes, and were sent 
mainly to China, Japan, and Canada, Of this amount 274,215 
pounds, valued at $109,600, were shipped to Germany. The ex- 
ports of the cheap American dyes was made possible only be- 
cause of the abundance of raw materials used in their manu- 
facture in this country. Because of this the American manu- 
facturers were able to get a comparatively small part of the 
dye exports of the world. They were also enabled to give con- 
tinuous employment to many American workmen. 

England produced 50,907,000 pounds of coal-tar dyes in 1928 
and exported 11,645,464 pounds, valued at $3,924,769. The Ger- 
man cartel has a substantial interest in one of the largest dye 
factories in England. The I. G. is now negetiating with the 
British dye manufacturers in an effort to have them join the 
European dye cartel. i 

The German I. G. and the European dye cartel have a vise- 
like control on the world markets for coal-tar dyes outside of 
the United States. In 1928 Germany produced 165,000,000 
pounds of coal-tar dyes, of which 104,302,492 pounds, valued at 
$54,830,872, were exported. These German exports were more 
in quantity and value than the entire production of dyes in this 
country for the same period. In the same year Switzerland 
produced 23,857,000 pounds of these dyes and exported 21,471,- 
739 pounds, valued at $15,108,761. France produced 30,728,168 
pounds that year and exported 8,013,280 pounds, valued at 
$2,356,717. These figures, which are available at the United 
States Tariff Commission, show that the European dye cartel, 
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in 1928, produced 219,585,168 pounds of coal-tar dyes, of which 
133,302,492 pounds, valued at approximately $73,000,000, were 
exported. This is about 90 per cent of all the coal-tar dye ex- 
ports of the world in value. 

Competition among domestic manufacturers has resulted in 
the manufacture of many new and needed dyes at prices wholly 
satisfactory to the American consumer, The fact that no Ameri- 
can consumer of dyes appeared before the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee and the House Ways and Means Committee and advo- 
cated a change in the present duties on coal-tar dyes is sub- 
stantial proof that the American consumer is satisfied and that 
the only one anxious for a reduction in the tariff rates, or 
change in the methods of valuation, is the German I. G. Under 
the present tariff legislation the average price of coal-tar dyes 
in this country has been reduced from $1.26 a pound in 1922 
to 42.6 a pound in 1928. 

Foreign valuation of coal-tar chemicals means more than the 
financial loss of 45 American coal-tar chemical manufacturers. 
It will take from the American people the one industry upon 
which billions of dollars of manufactured products are depend- 
ent. 
most important medicines used to alleviate human suffering. 
It will be a vital blow to the most effective part of our national 
defense, because almost overnight dye factories can be changed 
into potential arsenals for the manufacture of gases and high 
explosives. It will also mean the loss of many millions of dol- 


lars which have been spent in resenreh by American manufac- | 


turers, without which the remarkable progress of the coal-tar 
chemical industry and related industries would not have been 
possible. 

The American coal-tar chemical industry is indispensable to 
the health, the prosperity, and the national defense of the Amer- 
ican people, Coal-tar dyes are indispensable also in research 
into the cause, prevention, and cure of human diseases. These 
dyes make possible an early diagnosis of such diseases as can- 
cer and diphtherla. 

Foreign valuation will mean a return to the shocking condi- 
tions which prevailed in this country during the late war. The 
United States had no coal-tar chemical industry then, and was 
entirely dependent upon Germany for the dyes indispensable in 
industries having an annual production of several billion dol- 
lars of goods, and for many important medicines to alleviate 
The coal-tar industry 


human suffering and to prevent death. 
is the backbone of the entire organie chemical industry. 

Official records have disclosed a cable sent by Count Von 
Bernstorff to Berlin in 1915 in which he said that an embargo 
on dyestuffs would throw 4,000,000 American workmen out of 


employment. It follows: 


It is reported to me by Hossenfelder that the stock of dyes in this 
country is so small that by a German embargo about 4,000,000 American 
workmen might be thrown out of employment. 


The effect of this embargo is told in a report made by Hossen- 
felder, the German consul general, to this Government in 1916, 
in which he said: 


I may mention, however, that the cry for help, which comes from 
the world of physicians, is becoming louder and louder and more and 
more insistent. The country, however, is being hardest hit by the lack 
of dyestuffs, which makes itself felt more and more every day. 


The suffering which resulted from the German embargo on 
drugs and medicines, as related by Dr, Julius Stieglitz, chairman 
of the committee on synthetic drugs of the National Research 
Council during the war, follows: 


The pitiful calls from our hospitals for anesthetics to alleviate suf- 
fering on the operating table, the frantic appeals for the hypnotic that 
soothes the epileptic and staves off selzure, the almost furlous demands 
for remedy after remedy that come in the early years of the war are 
still ringing In the ears of many of us. 


Mr. FESS. Mr, President, will the Senator yield for a brief 
interruption? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. GOFF, I yield. 

Mr. FESS. Some years ago, just before the war, while I was 
n Member of the House, I made a study of the German cartel 
system to try to ascertain why that movement in Germany was 
so dangerous to private enterprise in our own country. I dis- 
covered that with which the Senator is very familiar, that in 
the first place it is a semigovernmental organization. In our 
country we discourage concentration for fear advantage will be 
taken of the consumer, while in Germany there is an encourage- 
ment of the large organization to the extent that the Govern- 
ment itself supports it in its influence and in its financial 
backing. 
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Then another thing is very significant. The German univer- 
sity is a Government institution unlike our own here, which 
are all private. The practice has been to loan to this industry, 
especially of the chemical origin, the German university man, 
who spends a part of his time in the industry as an adviser and 
the other part as a professor in the German Government uni- 
varsi and the industry gets the advantage from that stand- 
point. 

A third advantage is that they have a selling agency by 
which lower prices can be permitted in one country, so as to 
undersell a country like our own, and higher prices in another 
country to make up the loss. 

These three things are very significant in the German cartel 
movement. First, a Government-backed institution; second, 
assisted by the scientific research of the university; and third, 
the method of underselling in one country in order to get the 
market and make up the losses in another country with which 
they do not have competition. 
| I think the Senator is absolutely correct when he says that 
| with the German cartel system in competition with our own 
industry we are in more or less of a precarious situation. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for the 
interruption and for the very concrete contribution which he 
has made to the discussion of this question. He has bronght 
out, as he is so well qualified to do, the difference between the 
citizen and the subject. Germany is a country where every 
man who lives in it is a subject. The United States of America 
is a country where every person who belongs here is a citizen 
and with the rights that attach to citizenship. Germany has 
always been in heart and spirit a monarchy and she always 
will be, while the United States is a democracy of which every- 
one enjoying its protection and having the benefit of its laws, 
which he must observe, is a citizen. It is for that very reason 
I have taken the time and have claimed the attention of the 
Senate in discussing the necessity for standing by the American 
valuation plan. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, will the Senator 
yield for an observation right there? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I think perhaps the point I have 
in mind may have been brought out yesterday in the very 
excellent address delivered by the Senator’s colleague [Mr. 
HATFIELD] ; until some few years ago there were six very large 
dye firms in Germany. They were generally known as the 
Big Six. There were also some smaller concerns. Within 
the last two or three years, however, the German I. G. Farben 
Industrie has been organized to take over the so-called Big 
Six and the smaller dye industries in Germany, so that this 
gigantic monopoly now controls the entire industry in Germany. 

More than that, Mr, President, within the last year and a 
half there has been organized in this country what is known 
as the American I. G., a corporation which is a subsidiary of 
the German I. G, This concern was authorized to sell $30,- 
000,000 worth of its securities on the New York Stock Exchange, 
but with a string attached, namely, that, contrary to all methods 
of sound finance in this country, it is proposed that the pro- 
moters of that concern may take up its securities. They are 
known as A stocks as contradistinguished from B stocks. The 
B stocks, according to the testimony before the lobby committee, 
are practically all held in Europe. The promoters of this 
concern may take up, at a price agreed upon, all of the securities 
issued in this country; so that practically all the assets of the 
American I. G. will be directly controlled by the German 
I. G.;: whenever the German I. G. shall have concluded that the 
American I. G. has absorbed the business of this country it 
can be discontinued by its parent company, thus placing the 
entire control of the dye industry in this country directly in the 
hands of the German I. G. after the American independent 
industries shall have been squeezed out. 

Furthermore, if the Senator in his very excellent address will 
yield to me to this extent, there has been organized very re- 
cently in Europe—and I know this was brought out by the 
Senator’s colleague on yesterday, for I heard that much of 
his address—a dye cartel embracing practically all the dye in- 
dustries in Germany, France, and Switzerland. The prime pur- 
pose of this cartel is to control the price of dyes and allied 
products all over the world and to allot various markets. 

Mr. President, this is the chief point I want to make—the 
premise is longer than the suggestion and has consumed more 
time—if foreign valuation be good for the German I. G., it must 
be poison for the American I. G. subsidiary in this country— 
the American I. G. Consequently, though the German I. G., 
through its interests here and its operatives here, has been 
constantly working for foreign valuation, it has been just as 
constantly working against what would obviously be the best 
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interest of the American I. G. So there must be something 
sinister in the whole program, and, in my opinion, Mr. President, 
this development ultimately would be very bad for the dye 
industry in Ameriea. 

The only way to safeguard the dye industry in this country, 
because of the many ramifications of the tremendous dye monop- 
oly which is now organized in the European cartel, is to main- 
tain American valuation for the protection of the American 
industry, so that in case some great emergency should arise, we 
may be entirely self-reliant through the continued development 
of a prosperous dye and chemical industry. 

If the domestic industry were squeezed out of existence then, 
in the event of war-time emergency, our very independence 
would be at stake. We would be at the mercy of foreign coun- 
tries and especially of this dye monopoly—the European dye 
cartel. The only safeguard—I repeat again for emphasis, again 
apologizing to the Senator from West Virginia for interrupting 
his very excellent address—the only way of safety is to maintain 
American valuation. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from Indiana 
for his very helpful and concrete suggestion. I will merely 
say, in closing, that my reflections upon the very question to 
which he has so intelligently addressed himself lead me to 
believe that the German I. G. was using the American I. G. 
merely as a pawn and as the price it would pay for destroying 
the American coal-tar industry. I do not understand how any- 
body interested in this proposition can see it otherwise, Mr. 
President. I have taken more time than I intended when I 
started the discussion of this question, and I shall now close 
and yield the floor. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recor at this point a letter 
addressed to me by Dr. Hugh H .Young, the noted urologist 
of Johns Hopkins Hospital and a man of national and inter- 
national reputation, together with a brief concerning the Ger- 
man I, G. and the European dye cartel, showing that they 
will be the only beneficiaries of any change in the present coal- 
tar chemical tariff, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the matter will 
be printed in the Recorp. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


James BUCHANAN Brapy UROLOGICAL INSTITUTE, 


Baltimore, Ad., February 1, 1930. 
Senator PHILLIPS Law GOLDSBOROUGH, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 
My Dran Sexaror: Herewith is an abstract concerning the dyes and 
ehemicals about which I spoke to you over the telephone the other day, 
With my kindest regards, I am, sincerely yours, 
Huew H. Younes. 


GERMAN I. g. AND EUROPEAN DTR CARTEL ONLY BENEFICIARIES OF ANY 
CHANGA IN PRESENT COAL-TAR CHEMICAL TARIFF 


The German I. G. and the European Dye Cartel, dominated by the 
German chemical monopoly, will be the only beneficiaries of any change 
in the present methods of assessing duties on coal-tar chemicals in 
paragraphs 27 and 28. The losers will be the American people and the 
45 American coal-tar chemical manufacturers, who, under the present 
tariff act, have built up an industry that is indispensable to the health, 
the prosperity, and the national defense of our country. Foreign valu- 
ation on coal-tar dyes imported into this country will mean the end 
of the American coal-tar chemical industry. 

Foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes is any price that Dr. Carl Bosch, 
head of the German chemical monopoly, chooses to make it. The 
German I. G., through its organization of the recently formed European 
dye cartel, controls, in addition to its own industry, the dye industries 
of Switzerland and France. Nearly 97 per cent of all the coal-tar dyes 
imported into the United States come from the three countries in the 
cartel. The exports of coal-tar dyes by this cartel in 1928 were 133, 
787,511 pounds, valued at more than $72,000,000, or 90 per cent in 
value of all-the coal-tar dye exports of the world. 

Under foreign valuation the European dye cartel can make a selec- 
tive attack on the American coal-tar chemical industry and eventually 
drive American manufacturers out of business. The cartel can fix the 
foreign valuation on any group of dyes so low that the American 
manufacturer will be unable to compete, regardless of how high the 
rates of duty may be. 

Once the American manufacturers are snuffed out the cartel can 
raise the price of these dyes to the American consumers as high as it 
pleases and more than make up any losses sustained in killing the 
American industry, The European dye cartel is fully described in an 
official report of the Department of Commerce published in Commerce 
Reports, on July 22, 1929. 

The European dye cartel, according to the Department of Commerce, 
was organized to fix prices, to establish market quotas, to exchange 
information on methods of production and the utilization of dyes by 
various industries, and to apportion the markets of the world to the 
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participants. Germany is allowed to dominate the oriental market, 
Switzerland is allowed a privileged position in south European coun- 
tries, and France is given predomination in South American and Latin- 
speaking countries. 

Doctor Bosch and his associates in the German I. G. have been 
negotiating with the British dye manufacturers with the object of 
bringing them into the European dye cartel, according to this same 
report of the Department of Commerce, The British dye industry is 
protected by a selective embargo, No coal-tar dyes from America or 
any other country can be imported into Great Britain unless the 
British. Board of Trade certifies that no similar dye is produced in 
England. England supplies 1.36 per cent of the coal-tar dyes brought 
into the United States. If the British industry joins the European 
cartel, the latter will then control more than 98 per cent of the coal- 
tar dyes imported into this country and will have a virtual monopoly 
of all coal-tar dye exports in the world. 

The huge capitalization and tremendous profits of the German I. G. 
are set forth in an advertisement offering $30,000,000 debentures of 
the American I. G. for sale. The interest and principal on these de- 
bentures is guaranteed by the German I. G. The advertisement says 
that the value of the common stock of the I. G. is $450,000,000 and 
that its profits are nearly $50,000,000 a year. Following is an extract 
from the advertisement: 

I. G. dyes is the largest chemical enterprise in Germany and one of 
the largest and most successful corporations in the world engaged in 
chemical and allied industries. For the years 1925 to 1927, inclusive, 
its net earnings available for depreciation and dividends on its stock 
averaged about $45,947,000 per unnum, or over twenty-five times the 
maximum interest requirement on these convertible debentures. For 
the year 1927, such earnings amounted to over thirty times such guar- 
anteed interest, and it is expected that the final figures for 1928 will 
be at least as fayorable as those of 1927. The present indicated mar- 
ket value of the outstanding common stock of I. G. dyes is approxi- 
mately $450,000,000.” 

Foreign valuation is defined in the present tariff act as follows: 

“ The foreign value of imported merchandise shall be the market value 
or the price at the time of exportation of such merchandise to the United 
States at which such or similar merchandise is freely offered for sale 
to all purchasers in the principal markets of the country from which 
exported in the usual wholesale quantities and in the ordinary course 
of trade, including the cost of all containers and coverings of whatever 
nature, and all other costs, charges, and expenses incident to placing 
the merchandise in condition, packed ready for shipment to the United 
States.” 

There is no such thing as foreign valuation on coal-tar dyes as de- 
fined in the above paragraph, because the control of foreign prices ig 
in the hands of a closely knit monopoly which could not exist in this 
country because of our antitrust laws. American valuation is the result 
of 45 American manufacturers of coal-tar products competing with one 
another and working under laws which prohibit monopolies. Most of 
these manufacturers are small concerns, They would be the first to feel 
the effect of the German I. G. foreign valuation if the recommendations 
of Dr. Eugene R. Pickerel, the German I. G. lobbyist, who recently 
appeared before the lobby committee, are accepted. 

Foreign valuation will lead to an increase of undervaluation on 
imports of coal-tar dyes by the German trust, according to a statement 
made by Dr. E. R. Pickerel before he became the Washington lobbyist 
for the German monopoly. Pickerel made this statement after several 
years’ experience as chief chemist in the New York customhouse. He 
believed then that American valuation was necessary for the protection 
and development of the American coal-tar chemical industry. 

Here is what Pickerel said in a letter to Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, 
aeon December 8, 1920, in discussing coal-tar dye legislation: 

„ „ „This provision for appraising all articles which are manu- 
factured in this country at the domestic market value would auto- 
matically take care of a large portion, if not all, of the difference in the 
cost of production in this country and Germany. By levying high 
enough duties the entire difference would be eliminated. This appraise- 
ment on domestic market value would also eliminate undervaluation, 
which was probably resorted to in the past in the importation of the 
merchandise to be covered by this bill, and would probably be attempted 
again if occasion warranted it. 

“se „„The writer appreciates the fact that it is a cardinal 
principle in tarif legislation in this country to have all imported mer- 
chandise appraised on foreign-market values and knows that the only 
time in the administration of a tarif act that domestic-market values 
are employed is when no foreign-market values are ascertainable; but 
he believes since undervaluation of the merchandise covered by this 
bill is so difficult to detect and will be more so in the future, owing to 
the fact that all the ecoal-tar industries in Germany now form one trust, 
and owing to the exigency of the occasion, that this alternative would 
receive serious consideration by our National Legislature.” 

Pickerel, as the lobbyist for the German trust, is now urging the 
Members of the United States Senate to give their approval to the 
fraudulent entries of coal-tar dyes into the United States. He is asking 
the Senate to adopt the same foreign valuation which he once said would 
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mean an increase of undervaloation by the German chemical trust. 
Doctor Pickerel's letter will be found in the record of the lobby investi- 
gating committee. 

Pickerel appeared before the Ways and Means Committee and the 
Senate Finance Committee and sald he represented the General Dyestuffs 
Corporation, the exclusive importing agency in this country for the 
Gorman 1. G. Pickerel also testified that he represented the General 
Aniline Works, which is owned by the American I. G. This is the 
company that was organized by the German I. G. for the alleged pur- 
pose of fostering and financing the development of the American chem- 
ical industry, Pickerel'’s testimony discloses the true position of the 
American I. G. By advocating the removal of the American valuation 
on coal-tar dyes and chemicals it is planning its own destruction. It 
seeks to break down the tariff protection under which the American 
coul-tar chemical industry was built up and without which it can not 
survive, 

The line-up of the men who organized the American I. G. for the 
alleged purpose of helping the American chemical industry tells the 
whole story, Is it any wonder that at the first opportunity they send 
Pickerel to Washington to attempt to break down the tariff protection 
under which the coal-tar chemical industry In America was developed 
and without which it would again pass Into the hands of the German 
monopoly? Here it is: 

Dr. Carl Bosch, chairman of the executive committee of the German 
I. G., Is head of the board of directors of the American I. G. 

Dr. Wilfred Greif and Dr. Herman Schwitz, members of the German 
I. G. executive committee, are members of the board of directors of the 
American I, G. Doctor Schwitz is president of the American I. G., 
and Doctor Greif, his fellow member on the German I. G. executive 
committee, Is first vice president. 

Herman A. Metz, for years the American agent of one of the com- 
panies of the German I. G., and president of the General Dyestuffs 
Corporation, the sole American agency for dyes made by the I. G., is a 
director, vice president, and treasurer of the American I. G. He is 
also president of the General Aniline Works, the dye manufacturing 
unit of the American I. G., which sent Pickerel to Washington to break 
down the present tariff protection on conl-tar dyes. Metz has been 
the chief propagandist for the German Dye Trust in this country since 
the death of the well-known Dr. Hugo Schweitzer. 

Adolph Kuttroff, known as the dean of German dye importers before 
the organization of the giant German cartel, and now the exclusive 
agent in this country for I. G. chemicals other than dyes and fertilizers, 
is a member of the board of the alleged American company, 

The activities of Pickerel in Washington made a mockery of the 
advertisement of the American I. G. Chemical Corporation for the sale 
of $80,000,000, 544 per cent debentures, guaranteed by the German 
I. G. This advertisement contains the statement that the Information 
“has been summarized by Geheimrath, Dr. Herman Schwitz, and Dr. 
Wilfred Greig, managing directors of I. G. dyes.” The advertisement 
SAYS : 

“As a result of the development of its world-wide activities, I. G. 
dyes has found it desirable to cause a corporation to be organized in 
the United States under the name of the American I. G. Chemical 
Corporation, with broad corporate powers to foster and finance the 
development of chemical and allied industries in the United States and 
elsewhere.” 

After making this statement he American I. G. then starts to wipe 
out the American coal-tar chemical industry. It sends its lobbyist to 
Washington to urge the adoption of foreign valuation on coal-tar chemi 
cals, knowing full well that the American industry will be crushed by 
the German I. G. and the European cartel if this method of assessing 
duties is adopted. 

The German I, G. and the American I. G. are one and the same. For 
yeurs the German I. G. and its agents in this country have sought to 
regain the control of this most important American industry, which was 
lost to them because of the war and the protection afforded by the pro- 
visions of the coal-tar chemical paragraphs of the present tariff law. 
The American I. G. was not organized to foster and finance the Ameri- 
can chemical industry. It was organized to break down the American 
conl-tar chemical industry, Doctor Fickerel's activities in Washington 
prove that, 

In 1928 the European dye cartel controlled about 91 per cent of the 
coal-tar dyes exported to the United States. Its exports that year 
amounted to 5,346,189 pounds, valued at $4,297,203, or an average of 
more than 80 cents a pound, In 1929, according to the Department of 
Commerce, nearly 97 per cent of the dyes shipped to this country came 
from the cartel, which not alone increased the quantity, but the price 
also, In 1929 the cartel's exports to this country were 6,321,766 pounds, 
valued at $5,295,579, or an average of more than 84 cents a pound. 

In 1928 the United States produced 96,625,451 pounds of coal-tar 
dyes and sold 93,802,708 pounds, valued at $39,792,089, In that year 
this country exported 27,824,264 pounds of dyes, valued at $6,531,619, 
or an average of about 20 cents a pound. Our exports of dyes were 
made up of cheap dyes and were sent mainly to China, Japan, and 
Canada, Of this amount 274,215 pounds, valued at $109,600, were 
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shipped to Germany. The exports of the cheap American dyes was 
made possible only because of the abundance of raw materials used in 
their manufacture in this country. Because of this the American manu- 
facturers were able to get a comparatively small part of the dye exports 
of the world. They were also enabled to give continuous employment to 
many American workmen, 

England produced 50,907,000 pounds of coal-tar dyes in 1928 and ex- 
ported 11,645,464 pounds, valued at $3,924,769. The German cartel 
owns one of the largest dye factories in England. The I. G. is now 
negotiating with the British dye manufacturers in an effort to have 
them join the European dye cartel. 

The German I, G. and the European dye cartel have a viselike 
control on the world markets for coal-tar dyes outside of the United 
States. In 1928 Germany produced 165,000,000 pounds of coal-tar 
dyes, of which 104,302,492 pounds, valued at $54,830,872, were ex- 
ported, These German exports were more in quantity and value than 
the entire production of dyes in this country for the same period. In 
the same year Switzerland produced 23,857,000 pounds of these dyes and 
exported 21,471,739 pounds, valued at $15,108,761. France produced 
30,728,168 pounds that year and exported 8,013,280 pounds, valued at 

2,356,717. These figures, which are syailable at the United States 
Tarif! Commission, show that the European dye cartel in 1028 pro- 
duced 219,585,168 pounds of coal-tar dyes, of which 133,302,492 pounds, 
valued at approximately $73,000,000, were exported. This is about 90 
per cent of all the coal-tar dye exports of the world in value. 

Competition among domestic manufacturers has resulted in the manu- 
facture of many new and needed dyes at prices wholly satisfactory to 
the American consumer, The fact that no American consumer of dyes 
appeared before the Senate Finance Committee and the House Ways 
and Means Committee and advocated a change in the present duties 
on coal-tar dyes is substantial proof that the American consumer is 
satisfied and that the only one anxious for a reduction in the tariff 
rates or change in the methods of valuation is the German I. G, Under 
the present tariff legislation the average price of coal-tar dyes in 
this country has been reduced from 51.20 a pound in 1922 to 42.6 a 
pound in 1928, s 

Foreign valuation on coal-tar chemicals means more than the finan- 
ciai loss of 45 American coal-tar chemical manufacturers. It will take 
from the American people the one industry upon which billions of 
dollars of manufactured products are dependent, It will destroy an 
industry which produces some of the most important medicines used to 
alleviate human suffering. It will be a vital blow to the most effective 
part of our national defense, because, almost overnight, dye factories 
can be changed into potential arsenals for the manufacture of gases 
and high explosives, 

The American coal-tar chemical industry is indispensable to the health, 
the prosperity, and the national defense of the American people. Coal- 
tar dyes are indispensable also In research into the cause, prevention, 
and cure of human diseases. These dyes make possible an early diag- 
nosis of such diseases as cancer and diphtheria. 

Foreign valuation will mean a return to the shocking conditions which 
prevailed in this country during the late war. The United States had 
no coal-tar chemical Industry then and was entirely dependent upon 
Germany for the dyes indispensable in industries having an annual pro- 
duction of several billions of dollars of goods, and for many Important 
medicines to alleviate human suffering and to prevent death. 

Official records have disclosed a cable sent by Count von Bernstorff 
to Berlin in 1915 in which he said that an embargo on dyestuffs would 
throw 4,000,000 American workmen out of employment. It follows: 

It is reported to me by Hossenfelder that the stock of dyes in this 
country is so small that by a German embargo about 4,000,000 American 
workmen might be thrown out of employment.” 

The effect of this embargo is told in a report made by Hossenfelder, 
the German consul general, to his Government in 1916, in which he sald: 
“I may mention, however, that the cry for help which comes from the 
world of physicians is becoming louder and louder and more and more 
insistent, The country, however, is being hardest hit by the lack of 
dyestuffs which makes itself felt more and more every day.“ 

The suffering which resulted from the German embargo on drugs and 
medicines as related by Dr. Julins Stieglitz, chairman of the committee 
on synthetic drugs of the National Research Council during the war, 
follows: “ The pitiful calls from our hospitals for anmsthetics to allevi- 
ate suffering on the operating table, the frantic appeals for the hypnotic 
that soothes the epileptic and staves off seizure, the almost furious 
demands for remedy after remedy, that come in the early years of the 
war, are still ringing in the ears of many of us.” 


Mr, LA FOLLETTE. 
again to discuss at length the pending question. Some state- 
ments have been made, however, during the debate to the effect 
that the American coal-tar industry will be destroyed if Ameri- 
can yaluation is abandoned and duties adequate in themselyes 
were provided on the foreign value basis. In answer to those 
contentions I want to refer to some of the laws which are now 
upon the statute books of this country and which are designed 
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to prevent any unfair practices or any combination upon the 
part of foreign corporations through American agents in at- 
tempts to influence or control the American market. 

First, I wish to refer to the antitrust provisions of the Wilson 
Tariff Act of August 27, 1894, as amended by the act of Feb- 
ruary 12, 1913: 


Sec. 73. That every combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, or 
contract is hereby declared to be contrary to public policy, Illegal, and 
void when the same is made by or between two or more persons or 
corporations either of whom, as agent or principal, is engaged in im- 
porting any article from any foreign country into the United States, 
and when such combination, conspiracy, trust, agreement, or contract 
fs Intended to operate in restraint of lawful trade, or free competition 
in lawful trade or commerce, or to increase the market price in any 
part of the United States of any article or articles imported or intended 
to be imported into the United States, or of any manufacture into 
which such imported article enters or is intended to enter. Every person 
who is or shall hereafter be engaged in the importation of goods or any 
commodity from any foreign country in violation of this section of 
this act, or who shall combine or conspire with another to violate the 
game, is guilty of a misdemeanor, and on conviction thereof in any 
court of the United States such person shall be fined in a sum not less 
than $100 and not exceeding $5,000, and shall be further punished by 
imprisonment, in the discretion of the court, for a term not less than 
8 months nor exceeding 12 months. 


I also wish to refer to the antidumping provision of the act 
to inerease the revenue, and for other purposes, approved Sep- 
tember 8, 1916 (89 Stat. 798). 


TITLE VIII. UNFAIR COMPETITION 


Sec. 800. That when used in this title the term “person” includes 
partnerships, corporations, and associations. 

Spc. 801. That it shall be unlawful for any person importing or 
assisting in importing any articles from any foreign country into the 
United States, commonly and systematically to import, sell, or cause 
to be imported or sold such articles within the United States at a 
price substantially less than the actual market value or wholesale 
price of such articles, at the time of exportation to the United States, 
in the principal markets of the country of their production, or of-other 
foreign countries to which they are commonly exported, after adding 
to such market value or wholesale price, freight, duty, and other charges 
and expenses necessarily incident to the importation and sale thereof 
in the United States: Provided, That such act or acts be done with 
the intent of destroying or injuring an industry in the United States, or 
of preventing the establishment of an industry in the United States, or 
of restraining or monopolizing any part of trade and commerce in such 
articles in the United States, 

Any person who violates or combines or conspires with any other 
person to violate this section is guilty of a misdemeanor, and on con- 
viction thereof, shall be punished by a fine not exceeding $5,000, or 
imprisonment not exceeding one year, or both, in the discretion of the 
court, 

Any person injured in his business or property by reason of any vio- 
lation of, or combination or conspiracy to violate, this section, may 
gue therefor in the district court of the United States for the district 
in which the defendant resides or is found or has an agent, without 
respect to the amount In controversy, and shall recover threefold the 
damages sustained, and the cost of the suit, including a reasonable at- 
torney's fee. 

The foregoing provisions shall not be construed to deprive the proper 
State courts of jurisdiction in actions for damages thereunder. 


I also wish to refer to the provision in the pending bill, sec- 
tion 337, to be found on page 26: 


Unfair practices in import trade. 


This is an additional protection against any attempt upon the 
part of any foreign corporation or its agents, or corporations in 
the United States working in conjunction with those foreign 
corporations, to indulge in any unfair practices, or to attempt 
to ruin any industry in the United States. 

(a) Unfair methods of competition declared unlawful: Unfair meth- 
ods of competition and unfair acts in the importation of articles into 
the United States, or in their sale by the owner, importer, consignee, or 
agent of either, the effect or tendency of which is to destroy or sub- 
stantially injure an industry, efficiently, and economically operated, in 
the United States, or to prevent the establishment of such an industry, 
or to restrain or monopolize trade and commerce in the United States, 
are hereby declared unlawful, and when found by the President to exist 
shall be dealt with, in addition to any other provision of law, as 
hereinafter provided. 


Now, let us see what the remedy is, Mr. President: 


(b) Investigations of violations by commission: To assist the Presi- 
dent in making any decisions under this section the commission is hereby 
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authorized to investigate any alleged violation hereof on complaint under 
oath or upon its initiative. 


Allany injured party would have to do is to affirm under oath 
that his business is being injured by unfair practices, and that 
immediately sets in motion the investigation as provided in the 
following section: 


(c) Hearings and review: The commission shall make such investiga- 
tion under and in accordance with such rules as it may promulgate and 
give such notice and afford such hearing, and when deemed proper by 
the commission such rehearing, with opportunity to offer evidence, oral 
or written, as it may deem sufficient for a full presentation of the facts 
Involved in such investigation. The testimony in every such investiga- 
tion shall be reduced to writing, and a transcript thereof with the find- 
ings and recommendation of the commission shall be the official record 
of the proceedings and findings in the case, and in any case where 
the findings in such investigation show a violation of this section, a 
copy of the findings shall be promptly mailed or delivered to the im- 
porter or consignee of such articles, Such findings, if supported by 
evidence, shall be conclusive, except that a rehearing may be granted 
by the commission and except that, within such time after said findings 
are made and in such manner as appeals may be taken from decisions 
of the United States Customs Court, an appeal may be taken from said 
findings upon a question or questions of law only to the United States 
Court of Customs and Patent Appeals by the importer or consignee of 
such articles. If it shall be shown to the satisfaction of said court 
that further evidence should be taken, and that there were reasonable 
grounds for the failure to adduce such evidence in the proceedings be- 
fore the commission, said court may order such additional evidence to 
be taken before the commission in such manner and upon such terms 
and conditions as to the court may seem proper. The commission may 
modify its findings as to the facts or make new findings by reason of 
additional evidence, which, if supported by evidence, shall be conclusive 
as to the facts except that within such time and in such manner an 
appeal may be taken as aforesaid upon a question or questions of law 
only. The judgment of said court shall be final. 


Mr. President, after such an investigation is held, the find- 
ings are reported to the President, and here is the remedy 
which he may take: 


(e) Exclusion of articles from entry: Whenever the existence of 
any such unfair method or act shall be established to the satisfaction 
of the President he shall direct that the articles concerned in such 
unfair methods or acts, Imported by any person violating the provi- 
slons of this act, shall be excluded from entry into the United States, 
and upon information of such action by the President, the Secretary of 
the Treasury shall, through the proper officers, refuse such entry. The 
decision of the President shall be conclusive. 


Mr. President, could anyone conceive more drastic provisions 
for the protection of American manufacturers against unfair 
practices by any foreign corporation, or by its agents, or by any 
other person in the United States? The bill even goes so far 
as to provide that if the President is in doubt concerning the 
evidence adduced at this hearing, he may provide, pending 
further investigation, for the entry of these importations under 
bond. 

Why, Mr. President, it is “poppycock” for Senators to get 
up on the floor of the United States Senate and contend that 
the producers in the United States are not more than amply 
protected by the laws of the United States against the hypotheti- 
cal cases cited by Senators as probable occurrence if the Ameri- 
ean-valuation provision for paragraphs 27 and 28 were removed. 
Senators are assuming that the Congress of the United States 
has been negligent in protecting American producers against 
unfair practices in the American market. On the contrary, these 
laws have been put into operation, and they have amply pro- 
tected American producers. 

I desire to refer briefly to the so-called Sisal case. I am 
reading from the Federal Anti-Trust Laws with Amendments, 
published by the Department of Justice, November 30, 1928: 


United States v. Sisal Sales Corporation et al. Petition filed July 
23, 1924, in the district court, southern district of New York, charg- 
ing the defendants with ‘combining and conspiring to restrain and 
monopolize interstate and foreign trade and commerce in sisal, a fiber 
principally grown in Mexico and used in the manufacture of binder 
twine, in violation of the Sherman antitrust law and the Wilson 
Tariff Act. The petition alleged, among other things, that a complete 
monopoly in Mexican sisal had been perfected by a contract between 
the Sisal Sales Corporation and the Comison Exportadora de Yucatan, 
whereby the former acted as the exclusive selling agent of the latter, 
which was protected by discriminatory taxes in its favor, in the State 
of Yucatan, so as to exclude other buyers; and that the money with 
which sisal was purchased from the Yucatan producers was furnished 
by the Sisal Sales Corporation. On defendants’ motion, the court dis- 
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missed the Government's petition on June 4, 1925, which decision was 
reversed by the Supreme Court on May 16, 1927: 


Mr. President, the opinion of the Supreme Court, rendered 
by Mr. Justice McReynolds, will be found in volume 274 of the 
United States Reports, at pages 268 and following. 


On consent of the Government, an order was entered by the dis- 
trict court on March 29, 1928, discontinuing the case without prejudice 
on the ground that the issues presented had become moot. 


And they became moot because a consent decree had been 
entered into. 

These acts were also tested in the case of United States against 
N. V. Amsterdamsche Chininefabriek et al. 


Petition filed March 29, 1928, in the District Court, Southern District 
of New York, against 41 corporate and individual defendants, alleging 
a conspiracy to restrain and monopolize interstate and foreign trade and 
commerce in violation of the Sherman Act, the Clayton Act, and the 
Wilson Tariff Act in connection with the sale and importation of ein- 
chona bark and quinine derivatives in the United States, by means of 
Agreements involving price fixing, resale price maintenance, price dis- 
crimination, and boycotting. A decree, consented to by certain defend- 
ants, was entered on September 20, 1928, perpetually enjoining the 
practices complained of by the Government. 


No appeal was taken in that case to the Supreme Court; but 
I ask to have printed in the CONGRESSIONAL Reoorp in connection 
with my remarks an article from the United States Daily of 
September 28, 1928, containing the substance of the consent 
decree which was entered. 

The VICK PRESIDENT, 

The article is as follows: 


QUININE SYNDICATE Acress TO ÖBEY ANTITRUST Laws—Consent DE- 
CREN ENJOINING Fortier VIOLATIONS Is ENTERED BY DistTRICT 
COURT—CONSPIRACY CHARGED IN RESTRAINT OF TRADE—LITIGATION 
Beoun IN Men Fortowixd Serevrs oF STORES Is REvIEwED BY 
DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 


The Department of Justice announced, September 20, that a consent 
decree had been entered by the Federal district court in New York, 
which permanently enjoins further violations of the American antitrust 
laws by a syndicate of Dutch, German, French, English, and American 
manufacturers of cinchona bark and its derivatives, of which quinine is 
the most important. 

The decree brought to an end litigation instituted by the Government 
last March, when it went Into court to seek a criminal indictment and 
libel against the alleged conspirators and at the same time asked an 
injunction which would restrain the syndicate from further violations 
of the American statutes. 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 


STOCKS SEIZED 


Action by the Federal Government followed an extensive investigation 
which resulted in the seizure of about 400,000 ounces of quinine which 
wie beld in warehouses in New York, the property of the syndicate, 
That seizure was made under internal revenue laws which are con- 
strued by the department as according it authority to so act when a 
violation of law is about to occur. 


The department's statement said that the annual importation of 
quinine is only about $2,000,000, but it expressed the conviction that 
value in dollars did not properly measure the value of the drug to the 
public, 

Following is the full text of the announcement: 

Tt is stated at the Department of Justice that there has been entered 
a consent decree In the District Court of the United States for the 
Southern District of New York enjoining further violations of the anti- 
trust laws in the manufacture of cinchona bark and the distribution of 
its derivatives in this country by Dutch, German, French, English, and 
American manufacturers, 

DECREE ENDS LITIGATION 

The entry of the consent decree will terminate Litigation begun in 
March, 1928, by the filing of three actions—a criminal indictment, a 
petition in equity, and a Ubel—under the provisions of the Sherman Act 
and the Wilson Tariff Act. 

Since the consent decree in equity, naming all manufacturers of 
quinine (Dutch, German, French, English, and American), will per- 
petually nullify all contracts, arrangements, and understandings com- 
plained of by the United States, it will be unnecessary to prosecute the 
criminal action or the libel. All the defendants will be perpetually 
restrained from restoring the objectionable arrangements or instituting 
similar ones, and the court will retain jurisdiction to enlarge or modify 
its decree If necessary, 

Consent by the Dutch is a recognition of the principles of the sisal 
ease, decided by the Supreme Court in May, 1927. In brief, the sisal 
case decided that foreign enterprises, combinations in restraint of 
trade, and monopolies must submit to the antitrust laws when their 
commercial activities are extended Into this country. It is anticipated 
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that the successful termination ot the sisal and quinine cases will affect 
the conditions under which potash, camphor, iodine, and other im- 
portant commodities are imported into this country. 


TERMS OF AGREEMENT 


By the terms of the decree all manufacturers of quinine, American 
as well as foreign, will be restrained from— 

(1) Imposing restrictions on the resale of quinine in 
States, 

(2) Hindering the shipment or sale in, into, or from 
States of cinchona bark or quinine derivatives. 

(3) Participating in any arrangement for pooling or 
profits or territory with reference to sales made within 
States. 

(4) Diseriminating between purchasers located within 
States. 

(5) Selling on the condition that the purchaser will not 
competitor of the seller. 

The quantity of quinine imported annually does not represent an 
expenditure to exceed $2,000,000, but that figure is no index of the 
practical, human value of insuring an unrestricted, continuous supply of 
a drug the use of which has been largely responsible for the elimination 
of malaria, 
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JAVA IS CHIEF SOURCE 


The drug originated in Peru, where Indian herb doctors discovered 
that it would relieve fever. At the present time 90 per cent of the 
world’s supply originates in Java, where unique conditions of climate 
and soil favor the growth of the cinchona tree, 

Realizing the commercial and medical importance of quinine, the 
Dutch developed facilities for the manufacture of the bark and the 
distribution of the derivatives. ‘Through the instrumentality of a 
Planters’ association, a manufacturers’ convention, and a quinine bu- 
reau (representing planters as well as manufacturers), the Dutch have 
regulated production and controlled distribution. 

A limited number of manufacturers in England, Germany, France, and 
the United States are permitted to make and sell quinine—but on the 
terms and conditions imposed in Holland. Heretofore dealers in quinine 
derivatives, as well as manufacturers, have been compelled to handle 
quinine under arrangements which violate the antitrust laws. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTH. It the contention of these Senators who 
maintain that the American dye and coal tar intermediate pro- 
ducers are going to be destroyed by foreign cartels and by 
conspiracies is true, then every other industry in the United 
States which does not enjoy the special privilege of American 
Valuation is in danger of destruction. 

The industries of Europe are being rapidly organized into 
cartels, We do not find cartels exclusively in the chemical 
field abroad. These trusts and combinations are being formed 
abroad, and are now in existence, covering a great many of the 
articles produced other than chemicals; and yet the special 
privilege of American valuation is not extended to any other 
producers in the United States. They have survived the com- 
petition; and as recent statistics issued by the Department of 
Commerce will show, our foreign export trade is growing month 
by month. 

How do Senators explain that these industries that do not 
have the special privilege of American valuation are enabled 
to meet the competition of European cartels? There is no 
explanation other than the fact that American industry has 
grown so great and has gone through so many mergers and com- 
binations that they are now in a position to meet the competition 
of the world. 

I have not advocated wiping out the duties on coal-tar dyes 
and intermediates. I am willing to support adequate protection ; 
but I insist that it is a discrimination against every other 
American industry which has to purchase the products of the 
eoal-tar dyestuffs manufacturers in the United States to have 
that industry given the special privilege of American valuation, 
while every other industry in this country has to meet com- 
petition from abroad upon foreign valuation. 

The Assistant Attorney General of the United States, Col. 
William J. Donovan, on February 16, 1928, delivered an address 
to the American chemical industry. The subject of the address 
was Foreign Cartels and the American Industry. I do not wish 
to burden the Senate with a complete reading of this very able 
address, but I desire to quote a few of his remarks, 

He says: 

Within its own jurisdiction a foreign government may, of course, 
evolve a trade policy that is directly opposed to our own. If as a 
result of that policy there is established a governmentally controlled 
monopoly and that monopoly comes to our shores to engage in trade 
and conforms with our laws, we can not deny such monopoly the right 
to do business here. We can not attack the origin of that concern 
and assert that because in its inception it was a monopoly we can, 
therefore, deny it the right of entry to this country. It came into 
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being as the result of an act of a sovereign power, and as Mr. Justice 
Holmes said in the American Banana case, the very meaning of sov- 
ereignty is that the decree of the sovereign makes law.” 


The Assistant Attorney General said further: 


But a different situation is presented when a foreign monopoly comes 
into our jurisdiction and attempts to perform those acts which are for- 
bidden under our law. It is the belief of the Department of Justice 
that when a foreign monopoly, though legal in its place of origin, comes 
into this country and by collusion with our citizens enters into agree- 
ments here for the restraint of trade and the enhancement of prices, 
those agreements are just as illegal and just as much subject to our 
laws as they would be if the corporations and individuals involved 
themselves were creatures of our Goyernment, And we believe that it 
does not constitute a defense to assert that even if the acts here were 
illegal they have become insulated and immunized by the fact that the 
acts performed abroad were legalized under the laws of a foreign 
government. 

And the basis for that contention is found in the antitrust provisions 
of the Wilson Tariff Act, which was enacted in 1894, Although passed 
in that year its provisions were never invoked until two years ago and 
were not passed upon and interpreted by the Supreme Court until 1927. 
That act deals specifically with the importation of goods. It provides 
that every contract between two or more persons or corporations, either 
of whom is engaged in importing any article from any foreign country, 
is illegal and void if it is intended to operate in restraint of trade or 
designed to increase the market prices in the United States of any 
article imported or intended to be imported. 


That, Mr. President, it seems to me, is an irrefutable argu- 
ment and an answer to the contentions which Senators have 
been making concerning what would happen if we repealed the 
American yaluation privilege enjoyed by the coal-tar dyestuffs 
industry. 

I want to guote further but briefly from the Assistant At- 
torney General: 


The Wilson Act, so interpreted, constitutes a measure of protection 
against the illegal activities of foreign trusts in our jurisdiction, 

So far as it presently appears, the so-called chemical entente and the 
Franco-German dyestuffs agreement appear to involve no attempt to 
exploit this market. In fact, we have authentic assurances that these 
arrangements are not directed against this market. In order, however, 
to illustrate what I am trying to explain, let us suppose that the dye- 


stuffs agreement is directed toward the exploitation of this market at 
the expense of our consumers. Let us assume that it is agreed by the 
German I. G. on the one hand, and the French Kujlmann interests 
on the other hand, that they will participate in American sales on a 


50-50 basis. A central selling agency is established. The exploitation 
is carried on through the agency of American citizens and with the 
assistance of American banks. American dyestuff manufacturers are 
bought out or they agree not to undersell the foreign factors, In our 
judgment, this hypothetical statement presents a clear violation of law 
on this soil, and not only the American citizens but the foreign com- 
panies and their officials could be held for a violation of law. 


Mr. President, a good deal has been said during the course of 
this debate in criticism of the practices in which European 
eartels are now engaged. Have Senators who made that 
eriticism considered the fact that the Government of the United 
States has, through the Webb Export Trade Act, provided for 
the removal of the restrictions and interdictions of all of our 
antitrust acts against corporations which are formed for export 
purpeses only? 

The Assistant Attorney General referred to that in his address 
to the chemical association, from which I am reading. He said: 


The Webb Export Trade Act, otherwise known as the Webb-Pomerene 
Act, is a recognition of the fact that, in regions where antitrust laws 
are not in force, American business men should be able to compete 
on a favorable basis with foreign cartels, controls, and monopolies. 


Mr. President, the burden of my argument in this discussion 
has been that under the special privilege of American valuation 
the American chemical industry has grown so rapidly and 
developed such strength that it is to-day in a position to meet 
the competition and is meeting the competition of the foreign 
cartels right in their home countries. Yet Senators rise here 
and make the statement that if we put this industry upon the 
same footing with every other industry in the United States 
we will destroy it. I can not follow such argument. 

Colonel Donovan further said: 

Before this act was passed it was believed that our antitrust laws 
were not applicable to these export trade associations, but it was felt 
that, even if that were true, ali element of doubt should be removed 
by affirmative legislation. 

This act provides that the antitrust laws shall not be construed to 
prohibit associations entered into for the sole purpose of engaging in 
expert trade and actually engaged in such export trade, It provides, 
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further, that agreements made or acts done in the course of such trade 
are not in violation of the Sherman law, if these agreements or acts 
do not constitute a restraint of trade within the United States, and 
provided that such associations do not, in the United States or else- 
where, enter into any agreements which artificially or intentionally 
enhance or depress prices within the United States or substantially 
lessen competition within the United States. 


Mr. President, the Government of the United States has, 
through the Webb-Pomerene Act, removed the restrictions of the 
antitrust acts of this country, so that associations may be 
formed within the United States for the exploitation of foreign 
markets. Are we, then, in a position to complain because other 
governments are engaging in the same practice? 

Furthermore, I would like to impress upon the Members of 
this body the fact that while only about 10 per cent of our total 
production is exported, that 10 per cent represents the differ- 
ence between prosperity and depression within the United 
States. If you build up a tariff wall in the United States which 
prevents the importation of goods into this country, you will 
inevitably create a situation where the exports of American 
business can not in the long run be shipped abroad, and then 
where will these great corporations be? How will they then 
employ the tremendous plant expansion which occurred during 
the war? 

Mr. President, if we could have a little more economics and 
reason in the consideration of the tariff, and less talk about 
bogie men and appeals to emotions, the people of the United 
States and these very corporations themselves would be in a 
better position when the work of this session was done. 

Senators have risen and talked against the investment of 
foreign capital in the United States. Are we in any position to 
make such complaint against foreign capital being invested in 
the United States when the latest available figures show that 
approximately $15,000,000,000 of American capital was exported 
to foreign countries last year? Are Senators who rise here and 
protest against the importation and investment of foreign capi- 
tal in the United States willing in the next breath to criticize 
the General Motors Co. for its inyestment in the Opel Motors 
Works of Germany? Are they willing to criticize the invest- 
ment of Mr. Ford in Ireland, where he built his tractor plant? 
Are they going so far as to take the position that no American 
capital shall be exported abroad? That is where the logic of 
the argument which they have made here to-day leads them. 

Mr. President, the position of those Senators can not be de- 
fended unless we take the position that we will not permit an- 
other dollar of foreign capital to be invested in the United 
States, and that we will not permit another dollar of American 
capital to be invested abroad. 

Even the chemical corporations have been investing their 
money abroad. I happen to have a quotation here which con- 
cerns just one investment. I have not made any investigation 
of the amount of expansion which the American chemical com- 
panies are making abroad, because I did not suppose that any 
Senator would raise the question as to the right of foreign 
eapital to be invested in this country, or the right of Americans 
to invest their capital abroad, But I happen to hold in my hand 
an article from the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter, of December 
9, 1929, from which I read: 


The Sunderland tar-distilling works of Brotherton & Co., county of 
Durham, England, has been purchased by the Graesser-Monsanto Chemi- 
cal Works, London, the European subsidiary of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works, St. Louis, 


Of which we heard so much from the senior Senator from 
Missouri this morning. 


The plant is understood to have distilling capacity of 60,000 tons of 
tar per year. 

Acquisition of the Sunderland works will greatly help to supply the 
Graesser-Monsanto plant in North Wales with its requirements of crude 
tar, according to Edgar M. Queeny, president of the Monsanto Chemical 
Works. It also gives the purchaser a footing in the production of creo- 
sote oll, pitch, naphthalene, and pyridin, which are the other products 
of the Sunderland works. 


Mr. Queeny was the gentleman who signed the communication 
addressed to the Senator from Missouri claiming, as I caught 
the import of it, that there had been some unfair comparisons 
in the debate concerning the profits of his company. 

In general, I would like to say that I think I was perfectly 
justified in taking the years 1921 and 1922 as the base and the 
year 1928 as the apex of my comparisons. Those were, roughly 
speaking, the years in which the American chemical industry 
enjoyed the special privilege of American valuation, 

This is what the article in the Oil, Paint, and Drug Reporter 
says ubout the Monsanto Chemical Works: 
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Growth of the Monsanto Chemical Works has been one of the promi- 
nent features in chemical circles during the past year, In October the 
company purchased the Merrimac Chemical Co., which brought its assets 
up to $24,000,000, Barlier in that month it reported acquisition of the 
Commonwealth Chemical Division of the Mathieson Alkali Works. The 
Rubber Service Laboratories and its subsidiary, the Elko Chemical Co., 
were acquired in May. The Graesser-Monsanto Chemical Works bought 
the British Saccharin Manufacturing Co. at about the same time. 


Mr. President, Senators, in defense of this special privilege of 
American valuation, have risen on the floor of the United States 
Senate and attempted to present this question as an alternative 
between having a chemical and dye industry in the United States 
and not having one, In my judgment, that is not the question. 
The question is whether this Industry shall be further given the 
special treatment, the special consideration, which American 
valuation extends to it under the tariff act of 1922, and which 
it is proposed to extend to it until we should have another 
general tariff revision—God save the day. It is a question of 
whether the facts In our possession justify the further continu- 
ation of this special privilege, which is a discrimination against 
every other American industry. 

I have endeavored as best I could to present the facts con- 
cerning the tremendous growth of these great corporations in 
the United States, to show the ability which they have displayed 
to meet the competition abroad of the great chemical organiza- 
tions of the world. Even in this country of great industries, 
Mr, President, the chemical industry in 1930 is an industrial 
giant, 

It might as well be claimed that if we do not give the steel 
industry in the United States the special privilege of American 
valuation, the steel cartel of Germany and Franee will wipe 
out within the next few months the steel industry in the United 
States. The Franco-German steel and iron cartel nnites some of 
the greatest producers of iron and steel in the world. It re- 
moves the barrier of tariff and the difference in laws of coun- 
tries between the great German deposits and factories in the 
Ruhr and those in the possession of France. Would any Sena- 
tor rise in his place and contend that the United States Steel 
Corporation could no longer exist unless we give it the special 
privilege of American valuation? 

Mr. President, Senators have accused me of attacking the 
chemical industry. I am not attacking the chemical industry. 
I am endeavoring with the best resources at my command to 
analyze it and to show to the Congress of the United States its 
vast resources and to maintain, after that investigation and 
presentation, that the industry is no longer justified in demand- 
ing that it be given tremendously high duties based on the 
special privilege of American valuation while other industries 
in the United States ure upon the basis of foreign valuation. 
Senators may rise here and wave the flag, they may endeavor to 
re-create the war hatred against Germany, they may appeal to 
the passions of those who are opposed to everything that does 
not originate in the United States, but, Mr. President, they can 
not deny the facts. 

We will have a test when we vote on this proposition as to 
whether a majority of the Senators in this Chamber believe that 
the facts as presented in the record warrant the continuation of 
the special privilege of American valuation or whether they do 
not. It is not a question of patriotism, It is not a question of 
how much the chemical industry has contributed to medical 
science. It is a question of whether the industry after the 
special hothouse treatment accorded to it by American yalua- 
tion has grown to sufficient size until it is now ready to stand 
on the same footing as other American industries, 

As I stated yesterday this industry, when competing abroad 
with the very cartels, which are now used in the debates in the 
Senate as an argument for the continuation. of the American 
valnation, does not tremble. It does not put itself into short 
skirts and disguise itself as an infant, It gees to Paris, as it 
did last August, with a fanfare of trumpets. It calls in the 
American commercial attachés from all over Europe. They 
have a big powwow in Paris and they broadcast to the world 
that they are laying plans to take the German markets away 
from the German cartel, and that they are laying plans to take 
the French market away from the French interests. 

No, Mr. President, when the great giant American chemical 
industry meets these giants of Europe in the economie field it 
towers above them and it flings down its gauntlet, but when the 
question of the continuation of the special privilege of American 
valuation is pending in the Senate, it tries to come into this 
Chamber in a perambulator and maintains that it is an infant 
which must have further consideration. The appeals that are 
made are emotional in character. No facts have been pre- 
sented in the debate to warrant a continuation of the Ameri- 
can valuation, 
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Mr. President, I have had made a hasty examination of the 
returns of the two national committees to the Clerk of the 
House of Representatives for the 1928 campaign. It was very 
hastily and quickly made. It is not complete, I am sure. It 
may contain some inaccuracies, but it shows at least some of 
the contributions made by persons connected with these great 
chemical organizations, which are interested in Schedule 1 of 
the pending bill, to the political committees of both the Repub- 
lican and Democratic Parties, ‘This memorandum shows con- 
tributions to the Republican National Committee as follows: 

Connected with E. I. du Pont Co., according to my informa- 
tion: A. Felix du Pont, $1,000; F. S. Tallman, $1,000; Charles 
Copeland, $500; W. F. Harrington, $800; Eugene du Pont, 
$200; Henry F. du Pont, $1,000; W. S. Carpenter, $1,000; 
Lamont du Pont, $10,000; Alfred P. Sloan, jr., who is connected 
with the Du Ponts through General Motors, $25,000; T. 8. 
Grasselli, $2,000; Orlando F. Weber, connected with the Allied 
Chemical & Dye Corporation, $10,000; W. H. Nichols, with the 
same connection, $1,000. Connected with the Union Carbide & 
Carbon Corporation, according to my information: W. J. Knapp, 
of Rye, N. Y., $5,000; Myron T. Herrick, Cleveland, $2,000; 
George O. Knapp, $15,000; Giles W. Mead, $5,000; Edward S. 
Whitney, $2,500; A, Cresey Morrison, $5,000; C. K. G. Billings, 
$10,000; Fred H. Haggerson, $5,000. Powers, Weightman & 
Rosengarten: George D. Rosengarten, $1,000; A. G. Rosen- 
garten, $1,000; J. G. Rosengarten, $1,000; Frederic Rosengarten, 
$1,000; Edward Mallinckrodt, jr., connected with the Mallinc- 
krodt Chemical Works, $1,500. Elon H. Hooker, National 
Chemical Committee, $4,000. Commercial Solvents Corporation, 
W. D. Ticknor, $5,000; in all, $119,500, 

To the Democratic National Committee: John J. Raskob, 
former vice president and member of finance committee E. I. du 
Pont de Nemours Co., $260,000; P. S. du Pont, chairman board 
of directors E. I. du Pont de Nemours Co., $50,000; Francis P. 
Garvan, president Chemical Foundation, $25,000; in all $835,000. 

Mr. President, this great chemical industry of the country 
like every other industry has made its contributions to the 
campaign funds of the two old-line political parties. In con- 
sidering the pending amendment we should consider the facts in 
the case. We should turn our attention to the enormous growth 
of the industry. We should recognize its prominent position 
among industries in the United States. We should not let 
political considerations of any kind or character weigh in the 
balance when we are making our decision. I trust that when 
the roll call is had there will be a majority against the con- 
tinuation of this special privilege of American valuation to the 
chemical industry, to the detriment of every other industry and 
of the consumers in the United States. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, the Senate has listened to 
some very interesting and illuminating speeches on the subject 
now before it. The Senator from Wisconsin, able and coura- 
geous and always, in whatever position he takes, prompted by 
conscientious convictions, has spoken at length on the subject 
and feels sincerely the correctness of his position. I have no 
fault to find with him about it. But, Mr. President, I have 
given some study to the subject. I have tried to formulate my 
convictions based on the same high motives that prompted him. 
I feel assured that it is a dangerous step at this particular time, 
so far as the coal-tar ‘and chemical industry is concerned, to 
repeal the American valuation provision. 

Through the fog of this controversy I can to-day see one illus- 
trious figure. Above the sounds of this debate I can hear one 
illustrious voice. Every administration has its strong points, 
and there are some incidents happening in each administration 
of which party adherents are not particularly proud. 

When anyone speaks of the Coolidge administration we think 
of economy; when anyone speaks of the Roosevelt administra- 
tion we think of the Panama Canal; when anyone speaks of the 
Wilson administration we think, first, of the efforts made to 
accomplish peace, and secondly, the efforts made toward the de- 
velopment of a coal-tar and chemical industry in America. It 
was through the conception and suggestions of that great Presi- 
dent that the chemical and dye industry in America received its 
impetus. I say that not as a Democrat but as an American, 

I very well remember, as a Member of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, during those tragic days immediately following the 
war when a message came to that body asking for an embargo 
against the importation into this country of coal-tar products, 
I had never voted for an embargo in my life; it did not somehow 
or other reconcile itself with my philosophy of government; but 
I was a good soldier, and I followed my leader. I gave no 
special thought to the proposition then; but, Mr. President, 
looking back now over what happened then, and has since hap- 
pened, I know that President Wilson was right. If there is one 
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industry that is the key which unlocks commercial supremacy 
to any nation and any people it is the coal-tar and chemical in- 
dustry. It is the one which, through its research investigations, 
makes discoveries and keeps pace with the progress of the world ; 
it is the one means that is constantly discovering solutions for 
industrial problems, new elements to be applied as substitutes 
for raw materials, or what not, furnishing the basis and founda- 
tion of the other great industries of the world. Hardly any in- 
dustry in America could exist without those things that have 
been brought into use through chemical research and from coal- 
tar products. So I say to the Senator from Wisconsin that there 
is a difference between this industry and other industries. 
There is every reason why they can and should be treated 
differently. 

Take the great lumber industry. Of course, there are new 
discoveries being made along certain lines in that industry, but 
it is an industry which is pretty well established; we know 
what it can do; we know what is being done elsewhere. The 
same thing is true of the steel industry, of the glass industry, 
of the automobile industry, of the textile industry. Those in- 
dustries are established. Of course, the man of vision who 
wants to run his business right and to keep abreast of the times 
in any of those industries must keep men at work to effect 
economies and increased efliciency in operation and management; 
but in the coal-tar industry and in chemistry experts must 
constantly be investigating, research constantly be made. If 
we fail, then, assuredly, we will lag behind other peoples and 
other nations. 

I want to read to the Senate, not from some pamphlet issued 
by an organization here or abroad but from a decision of a high 
court, speaking through the mouth of justice and showing the 
situation which confronted this country at the outbreak of the 
World War, a situation which, God knows, I hope we shall 
never be confronted with again, but which, nevertheless, spurred 
the impulse of the American people and invited American capi- 
tal and American ingenuity to enter the coal-tar and chemical 
industry. Here is the decision of the Federal judge who decided 
the case not long ago, a decision important in character, espe- 
cially for the chemical industry. The decision of that court 
went to the circuit court of appeals, and there it was affirmed; 
it went then to the Supreme Court of the United States, and 
there again it was affirmed. This judge says—and I am now 


quoting from the case of the United States of America against 
The Chemical Foundation (Inc.): 


It must suffice to state a few facts and then let the German consul 


general portray the situation, At the outbreak of the war Germany 
had attained in the manufacture of dye stuffs and medicinals not only 
the first place but to all intents and purposes a world monopoly. Prior 
to that time American industry in dyestuffs and medicines consisted of 
little more than a series of rather small assembling plants. In medic- 
inalis very little real American manufacture existed. Scarcely any of 
the necessary intermediates were made here, and the manufacture of 
dyes was confined almost entirely to working upon intermediates imported 
from Germany. From time to time American citizens had been inter- 
ested in the development of an American industry, but German bribery 
and dumping had prevented its success or destroyed it. The Germans 
applied for and were granted numerous patents. The impor- 
tation of chemicals and medicinals was cut off at the outbreak of the 
war. The effect upon America was duly reported to bis Government 
in Berlin, in March, 1916, by the German consul general, Hossenfelder. 


Picture, if you please, the situation in America at that time. 
I quote from the report of the German consul general: 

Neither through money nor the granting of credit, nor by any other 
means, can that critical situation be relleved which has been called 
forth by the remoyal of certain articles which are obtainable only in 
Germany. These articles are chiefly potash, chemicals, and dyestuffs. 
Potash is desired by agriculture, inclusive of the cotton planters, all the 
more urgently since even last year sufficient fertilizer could not be 
brought to the soil. To enumerate the industries which are suffering 
from the scarcity of German chemicals would lead too far. I may, 
however— 

Says the German consul general, reporting from America to 
his government— 

I may, however, mention that the cry for help which comes from the 
world of physicians is becoming louder and louder and more and more 
insistent. 

He was telling his Government that the cry of the physicians 
of the world for medicines was becoming louder and louder 
and more and more insistent.” 

The country, however— 

He says— 
is being hit hardest by the lack of dyestuffs, which makes itself felt 
more and more every day. * * * What the United States is able 
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to produce in dyestuffs is neither in quality nor in shades in the remot- 
est sufficient to meet the existing demand. It is now acknowledged 
here on all sides that the reports, to the contrary, of Mr. Norton are not 
only too optimistic but directly untrue. * * * In estimating the effect 
which will be produced by cutting off the importation of potash, chem- 
icals, and dyestuffs, it should be taken into consideration that the 
circle of persons affected is very extraordinarily large. * * We 
are here unquestionably face to face with conditions which are without 
a parallel in the past. 


Thus we have an agent of Germany at that time boasting of 
the deplorable conditions that were existing in the United 
States when we were without medicines, without dyestuffs, with- 
out the great machinery in the case of war with which we 
might defend ourselves or carry on an attack in behalf of the 
honor of our country. 


Theretofore the German ambassador to Washington had sent to Berlin 
this cablegram : 

It is reported to me by Hossenfelder * * * 
dyes in this country "— 


that the stock of 


Speaking of the United States— 


“is so small that by a German embargo about 4,000,000 American work- 
men might by thrown out of employment.” 


That was the situation in those days, and it was then that 
the President of the United States, having those facts within 
his knowledge, with which we, perhaps, serving in the Senate 
or in the House at that time were not familiar, was influenced in 
asking for an embargo against German importations in 
order that we might build up an American industry which 
might almost over night, if necessary, be changed from the 
manufacture of medicines and dyestuffs into the manufacture 
of munitions of war. 

On May 20, 1919, the President of the United States sent a 
message to Congress in which he used this language: 


The experiences of the war haye made it plain that in some cases 
too great reliance on foreign supply is dangerous, and that in deter- 
mining certain parts of our tariff policy demestic considerations must 
be borne in mind which are political as well as economic. Among 
the industries to which special consideration should be given is 
that of the manufacture of dyestuffs and related chemicals. Our com- 
plete dependence upon German supplies before the war made the inter- 
ruption of trade a cause of exceptional economic disturbance. The 
close relation between the manufacturer of dyestuff on the one hand 
and of explosives and poisonous gases on the other, moreover, bas given 
the industry an exceptional significance and value. Although the 
United States will gladly and unhesitatingly joln in the program of 
international disarmament, it will nevertheless be a policy of obvious 
prudence to make certain of the successful maintenance of many strong 
and well-equipped chemical plants. The German chemical industry, 
with which we will be brought into competition, was and may well be 
again a thoroughly knit monopoly capable of exercising a competition of 
a peculiarly insidious and dangerous kind. 


So it was under his suggestion and advice that at that time 
we imposed an embargo. After the war, in order to build up the 
dyestuffs and chemical industry in this country, we adopted in 
1922 the American valuation plan as affecting dyestuffs. 

Have our efforts brought fruit? Have we a coal-tar and 
chemical industry now? I say we have. At the outbreak of the 
World War 95 per cent of the coal-tar products used in the 
United States were imported from Germany, and we produced 
only 5 per cent, whereas to-day we are importing only 5 per 
cent and are producing 95 per cent. 

The distinguished Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] read 
the figures as to the average weighted prices of coal-tar prod- 
ucts in the United States, showing the Senate that in 1923 the 
price was 55 cents a pound while last year it was 39 cents 
a pound. There has been a constant decrease; indeed, so far 
as two particular dye products are concerned—indigo and 
sulphur black—we have made such stupendous strides that we 
now are not only furnishing the domestic consumption, but we 
are exporting them to the world. As to those two dyes, what 
have we done in this bill? We have cut the rate practically in 
half. I hope the time will come when as to other coal-tar 
products the domestic industry may be able to get upon such 
a satisfactory basis that we may export them and have negli- 
gible importations, and when that time shall come then we 
will be able to reduce the tariff rates on them. 

So, Mr. President, as a measure of preparedness for war and 
as a necessity for the prevention of epidemics and disease, coal- 
tar products and chemicals in paragraphs 27 and 28 are in a 
different category from the products of other industries in this 
country. For that reason I favor for the time being retaining 
the American valuation on coal-tar products. 
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Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Mississippi 
yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. GLASS. I do not know whether it has been put in the 
Recorp or not, but it should be, that Doctor Pickerel, who ap- 
peared before the committee in the interest of the German dye 
industry, was very much in favor in 1920 of American valuation 
as against foreign valuation. 

On December 8, 1920, in a letter addressed by Dr. Eugene R. 
Pickerel to Dr. J. Merritt Matthews, Doctor Pickerel says: 


This provision for appraising all articles which are manufactured in 
this country at the domestic market yalue would automatically take 
care of n large portion if not all of the difference in the cost of pro- 
duction in thls country and Germany. By levying high enough duties 
the entire difference would be eliminated. This appraisement on do- 
mestic market value would also eliminate undervaluation, which was 
probably resorted to in the past in the importation of the merchandise 
to be covered by this bill, and would probably be attempted again if 
occasion warranted it. » 

The writer appreciates the fact that it Is a cardinal principle in 
tarif legisintion in this country to have all imported merchandise 
appraised on foreign market values, and knows that the only time in 
the administration of a tariff act that domestic market values are em- 
ployed is when no foreign market yalues are ascertainable, but he 
belleves since undervaluation of the merchandise covered by this bin 
is so difficult to detect, and will be more so in the future, owing to the 
fact that all the coal-tar industries in Germany now form oné trust, 
and owlng to the exigency of the occasion, that this alternative would 
recelye serious consideration by our National Legislature. 


Thus, this gentleman who appears here now in the interest 
of the German chemical trust was at that time in favor of the 
very thing to which now he is opposed. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator that that has 
already been put into the Recorp to-day by the junior Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. GoLpsporoucn]. 

Mr. GLASS. Yes; I knew that the whole paper had been 
put in; but I wanted to emphasize just at this point that that 
is the sort of misinformation which is being furnished the Sen- 


ate in order to avert what they call this “ special privilege.” 
Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 
I shall not elaborate on this cartel. 
before, and I thank the Senator for putting that part of the 


It has been discussed 


letter in my remarks. Germany last year exported $79,000,000 
worth of coal-tar products. We produced last year in this 
country coal-tar products worth approximately only $40,000,000. 
This cartel between Switzerland and France and Germany 
could raise and lower their prices absolutely at will; and I 
appreciate how difficult it would be to get the foreign value of 
those coal-tar products. When they held the whip hand, and 
we produced only 5 per cent of the consumption of coal-tar 
products in this country before the outbreak of the war, it has 
not been so long ago that you do not remember what hap- 
pened, 

Why, they put their men in the key industries here in order 
to learn the location, plans, and conditions, and to be thor- 
oughly familiar with them in case of war. They took out pat- 
ents here on their inventions and prevented American citizens 
from developing anything in that line. The laws of the United 
States protected them when they filed patents on their particu- 
lar products here and prevented any improvement in the method 
of manufacture. Why, they went to the Secretary of Commerce 
in those tragic days, and they said to him, through their repre- 
sentative, “ We will see to it that you will never build up a 
coal-tar products industry in America.” 

Did they not threaten the President of the United States that 
they would deny to the sick and the ailing of this country medi- 
cines which they produced, and which we did not produce, but 
which we very much needed, unless we would modify our policy 
as a neutral nation. 

All of those facts are familiar to you gentlemen. Why, under 
this condition, or before then, they could come to America and 
sell under what they called their full-force attack. That is, if 
you did not buy all of their coal-tar products, you could not buy 
any of their coal-tar products; and not being able to get some 
of the coal-tar products in this country Americans were forced 
to buy from them. 

Did they not adopt the selective attack—that is, of selling at a 
loss certain products, and where they dominated the trade in 
others they would increase the price? 

That is the history of those times when they held the whip 
hand. We have freed ourselves from it, and we can not afford 
again to relinquish position or Independence. 
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The distinguished Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. LA FOLLETTE], 
in the closing part of his very interesting speech, alluded to cer- 
tain contributors to the Republican and Democratic Parties. 
I am not interested in that phase of the matter. I hardly think 
there are any Senators on this side or the other side who are 
interested in it. So far as I am concerned I have never dis- 
cussed this subject with any of those gentlemen. I am glad, 
so far as the Democrats are concerned, that the gentlemen did 
contribute to the Democratic Party. I take it that Mr. Pierre 
du Pont is interested in in matter. Naturally, as an American 
citizen, he would be; but I am sure no one on this side of the 
Chamber has directly or indirectly been influenced by any con- 
tribution he may have made or personal interest he may have 
in the chemical industry. But even if these gentlemen did con- 
tribute to the Democratic Party, can anyone in this Chamber 
imagine it to influence one's vote against his convictions? So 
far as I am concerned it never has and never will. 

As to Mr. Raskob’s contribution, the Democratic Party was 
glad to receive it. He performed a very patriotic and generous 
service. But I am reliably informed that whatever interest he 
had in the Du Pont Co. has been sold and that he now owns 
no interest in it. As to Mr. Francis P. Garvan, he is one of 
the cleanest, fairest, and finest men I ever knew; he is a straight 
shooter. 

I link three men in American political life who perhaps gave 
greater impetus to the domestic production of coal-tar products 
than any others. I know we have had our differences about 
polities. One is Mr. Wilson; another is the Attorney General 
of those times, A. Mitchell Palmer, who was also Alien Property 
Custodian ; and the other is Francis P. Garvan. There are Sena- 
tors on the other side who know what they did, and appreciate 
the facts, who will give them just credit for what they did. 

Oh, I know that one of them, A. Mitchell Palmer, in his climb 
up the ladder of political advancement, was stopped because he 
had the courage to try to do some things that were right, but 
not popular in this country. Mr. Garvan succeeded him as Alien 
Property Custodian. It was under his influence and by his 
touch that there was created the Chemical Foundation, which 
to-day is doing much through chemical experiments and research 
to protect the health and welfare of the American people and 
Americanize the chemical industry. Yes; they persecuted him. 
They drove him into the courts. They told malicious lies about 
him. But now, with a smile upon his face and a conscience 
elean and constant, even though it is from his sick bed, where 
he has been for a long time as a result of the service he has 
rendered to humanity and to his country, he can say that the 
courts of his land have indorsed him and his fellowmen applaud 
him. 

The Chemical Foundation is the foundation that was created 
in this country by the Government, with 4,000 shares of pre- 
ferred stock issued, and 1,000 shares, I believe, of common 
stock issued. Mr. Garvan held none of that stock. He did 
not own a nickel of it. He received no salary from the Chemi- 
cal Foundation. It is run by trustees who have no stock 
interest in any industry connected with chemistry or dyestuffs 
production. They took over the patents in this country that 
we took from Germany, and they made it possible that there 
should be no monopoly in any of these patents, Any American 
citizen or any American company can go to the Chemical 
Foundation and get a license to make a particular patented 
product; and that is why we have 47 independent concerns 
making these coal-tar products to-day, and making other things 
under these patents that we took over from Germany. I could 
cite many of them. Salvarsan is a most striking case. The 
cure for a most dreaded and harmful disease, needed by mil- 
lions in this country. When controlled by German patents it 
sold for ten times what it to-day sells for. But about the 
Chemical Foundation, Those who own preferred stock can get 
but 6 per cent cumulative interest. The common-stock holders 
ean get but 6 per cent interest, and anything more that is 
accumulated by the company goes for chemical research for 
Americanizing this industry, and trying to build up a great 
chemical and coal-tar industry in this country. 

Yes; Mr. Garvan contributed to the Democratic campaign 
fund $25,000, I believe. I wish he had given more. He is a 
rich man. While he served as Alien Property Custodian he 
did not accept one nickel from the Federal Government. He 
was the kind of officeholder who took his $5,000 and gave it 
to the poor giris and other employees who worked under his 
direction. He not only contributed this amount to the Demo- 
cratic Party but recently he contributed $60,000 to the cause 
of trying to find a cure for cancer in this country. He gave it 
out of his own pocket, He was doing that and much more 
for humanity. 

I hold here a book—it is entitled “ Chemistry in Medicine.” 
In the front part of that book is a picture. It is the picture 
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of his little daughter Patricia. She was about 5 years of 
age. In the foreword of the book, in language most pathetic 
yet direct, it tells how this little girl was stricken with disease 
that baffled science. She died, and how from that day on 
Frank Garvan and his devoted wife dedicated their fortune and 
fine characters to the service of health and humanity, the 
development of chemistry, that science might find a cure for 
all diseases. The words which I read from it—“ This book is 
dedicated to the welfare of your children and your children’s 
children by its authors and publishers ”—could only come from 
a gracious, good man. From him and his kind I gather inspira- 
tion, and am proud to-day to vote for the committee amendment, 
that I may thereby in a small way contribute to the security 
and advancement of the position in the chemical industry thus 
far attained. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of 
a quorum. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives, by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had agreed to 
the amendment of the Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
170) providing for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States in Haiti, with an amendment, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


INVESTIGATION OF HAITIAN CONDITIONS 


Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Idaho desire 
to be recognized? 

Mr. BORAH. If the call of the quorum may be suspended for 
just a moment, I should like to ask the Chair to lay before the 
Senate the action of the House of Representatives on the 
amendment of the Senate to the Haitian joint resolution. 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the amendment of the 
Senate to the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 170) providing for a 
commission to study and reylew the policies of the United 
States in Haiti, which was on page 1, line 8, of the Senate en- 
grossed amendment, after the word “subsistence” to insert 
“(notwithstanding the provisions of any other act).” 

Mr. BORAH. I move that the Senate concur in the amend- 
ment of the House to the amendment of the Senate. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion of 
the Senator from Idaho. 

The motion was agreed to. 


AMERICAN NATIONAL RED CROSS BUILDING 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the amend- 
ment of the House of Representatives to the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 98) to grant authority for the erection of a perma- 
nent building at the headquarters of the American National Red 
Cross, Washington, D. C., which was, on page 1, line 10, to 
strike out all after the word “States,” down to and including 
the word “ States,” on page 2, line 16, and insert: 


Suc. 2. That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, out of any 
money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $350,000 
as a part contribution to the erection of said building, which sum shall 
not be available until a like sum has been provided out of the funds of 
the American National Red Cross. 

Sec. 3. That the money hereby authorized to be appropriated shall 
not be paid until the plan of the proposed building shall have been 
approved by a commission consisting of the chairman of the central 
committee of the American National Red Cross, the Secretary of War, 
the chairman of the Senate Committee on the Library, and the chairman 
of the House Committee on the Library. The plans of said building 
shall likewise be approved by the Commission of Fine Arts and erection 
thereof shall be under the supervision of the Director of Public Bulld- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital. 

Sec. 4. That the cost of the removal of the temporary building or 
buildings shall be borne by the American National Red Cross without 
expense to the United States. 

sc. 5. That said permanent building shall remain the property of the 
United States but under the supervision of the Director of Public Build- 
ings and Public Parks of the National Capital, and the American 
National Red Cross shall at all times be charged with the responsibility, 
the care, keeping, and maintenance of said building without expense to 
the United States. 


Mr, FESS. I move that the Senate concur in the amendment 
of the House. 
The motion was agreed to. 
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REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, has not a roll call been ordered? 

The VICH PRESIDENT. No Senator had answered to his 
name. The request was withdrawn temporarily. 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to have the roll call resumed. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Ashurst 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Fess 
Fletcher 
George 


Glass La Follette 
McCulloch 
Goff McKellar 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Glenn 


Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Howell 


Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Deneen Johnson Robinson, Ind. Watson 
Dill Jones Robsion, Ky. Wheeler 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

Is there a second to the demand for the yeas and nays? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I ask that the amendment be reported. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will report the amend- 
ment. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 14 the committee proposes to 
insert after line 19: 


(e) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall be based 
upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of sec. 
402, title 4) of any similar competitive article manufactured or 
produced in the United States. If.” 


So as to read: 


(e) The ad valorem rates provided in this paragraph shall be based 
upon the American selling price (as defined in subdivision (f) of sec. 
402, Title IV), of any similar competitive article manufactured or pro- 
duced in the United States, If there is no similar competitive article 
manufactured or produced in the United States, then the ad yalorem 
rate shall be based upon the United States value, as defined in sub- 
division (d) of section 402, Title IV. 


The VICH PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment of the committee. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. McMasrer’s name was 
called). I desire to announce that the junior Senator from 
South Dakota [Mr. McMaster] is absent on account of illness. 
He is paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. HAST- 
ines]. If the junior Senator from South Dakota were present, 
he would vote “nay,” and I am informed that if the senior 
Senator from Delaware were present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. Suipstrean’s name was called). 
I desire to announce that the senior Senator from Minnesota 
IMr. Suresteap] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with the 
senior Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp]. If the senior 
Senator from Minnesota were present, he would vote “nay,” and 
I am informed that the senior Senator from New York, if pres- 
ent, would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. Grmxerr]. I 
have been unable to obtain a transfer. If I were permitted to 
vote, I would vote “yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATERMAN’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Krine]. If my colleague 
were present and permitted to vote, he would vote“ yea.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. REED] has a general pair with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]. Both these 
Senators are in London, England, as delegates on the part of 
the United States to the Naval Arms Conference. 

I also desire to announce that the senior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts [Mr. GILLETT] is necessarily absent. As announced by 
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the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons], the senior 
Senator from Massachusetts has a general pair with that 
Senator, 
Mr. NYE. My colleague the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Frazier] is unavoidably absent. Upon this question 
he is paired with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. Haypen], 
Were my colleague present, he would vote“ nay.” 
Mr. KEAN. My colleague the junior Senater from New 
Jersey IMr. Bamb] is absent, He is paired with the junior 
Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tuomas]. If my colleague were 
present, he would vote“ en,“ and I am informed that if the 
junior Senator from Oklahoma were present he would vote 
“nay.” 
Mr. WALSH of Montana, The senlior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prerman] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaybdEN] are both absent in the West on official business, The 
junior Senator from Arizona is paired with the Senator from 
North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. If the junior Senator from Ari- 
zona were present, he would vote “yea.” 
Mr. SHEPPARD, I desire to announce that the junior Sen- 
ator from Oklahoma [Mr. Tous] is absent on official busi- 
ness. 
The result was announced —xveas 57, nays 23, as follows: 
YEAS—57 
MeCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steck 
Steiwer 

NAYS—23 
Johnson 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Moses 
Norbeck 
Norris 

NOT VOTING—16 

Pittman 
Reed 


Allen 
Ashurat 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Dill 

Foss 
Flotcher 
Glass 
Glenn 


Gon 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hattiela 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 


Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Nye 
Overman 
Smith 

Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Black 
Binine 
Blease 
sorah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 


Caraway 
Connally 
Cutting 
George 
Harris 
Howell 


Hastings 
Hayden 


Shipstead 
Simmons 


Baird 
Copeland 
Frazier King Robinson, Ark, Thomas, Okla, 
Gillett McMaster Schall Waterman 

So the amendment of the committee was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I am directed by the Finance 
Committee to offer two amendments, which I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The first amendment will be stated. 

The nr CLERK. On page 263, line 1, after the word“ news- 
paper,” insert: 

Undeveloped negative moving-picture film of American manufacture 
exposed abroad for silent or sound news reel. 


Mr. SMOOT. 
reels on the free list—undeveloped negative moving-picture 
films of American manufacture exposed abroad. The other 
amendment which I propose to offer by direction of the com- 
mittee is transferring this dutiable article to the free list: in 
other words, taking the news reels which are virtually now the 
same as newspapers and putting them upon the free list just as 
newspapers are to-day on the free list. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Frss in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Utah yield to the Senator from North Caro- 
lina? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator propose to take up the 
amendment now? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 
only one there is left. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I do not remember that the committee 
passed on the amendment in general session. I presume the 
Senator means the majority members of the committee did it? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no objection. I do not think the 
Senator was there. It was by unanimous vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS, I do not recall it. I shall be very glad if the 
Senator will make a full statenrent about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will make a brief statement. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I would be glad if the Senator, instead of 
making a brief statement, would make a full statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. I understand it will give employment to 200 
American employees in the work that is done abroad, 

The present rate of duty, 2 cents per linear foot, deprives 
American workmen and laboratories of a huge amount of the 


Mr. President, that would place sound news 


It is a committee anrendment, and the 
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work of developing news-reel subjects, because now only rush 
items are sent here exposed for developing, and the large mass 
of staple nonrush matter is developed abroad at a cost of about 1 
cent per foot. The imposition of the duty is a tax upon the dis- 
semination of education and news, because the public is daily 
growing more and more accuStomed to view the news reel for 
actual eye and ear knowledge of current events, some of them 
historical, some of persons, places, and things figuring in the 
daily news. To fully realize that this is so we have only to re- 
member the large part taken by the news reels in charitable, 
political, and public affairs:generally. The news reel, therefore, 
is comparable with the newspapers and other periodicals and 
should receive the same treatment for duty purposes. 

I have here a sample of news reel. It is shown in the moving 
pictures and it gives the foreign news that comes to America 
to be shown in the movies. The amendment provides that 
where the exposures are taken upon American-made films, they 
shall enter free of duty just the same as newspapers. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the present duty? 

Mr. SMOOT. Two cents per linear foot. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the equivalent ad 
valorem duty? 

Mr, SMOOT. It 
$100,000 revenue. 

Mr. SIMMONS. The Senator wants it put on the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. I now offer the other amendment which I have 
sent to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 238, line 7, after the words “ but 
not developed,” insert: 


is a small duty. It only involves about 


Except undeveloped negative moving-picture film of American manu- 
facture exposed abroad for silent or sound news reel. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the amend- 
ment is agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I would like to offer an 
amendment which I hope the Senator from Utah will accept. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated 
for the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. On page 17, after line 10, insert the fol- 
lowing new subparagraph: 


(j) The Tariff Commission shall ascertain, with respect to each of the 
ad valorem rates of duty specified in paragraph 27 and paragraph 28. 
an ad valorem rate which, if applied upon the basis of value defined In 
section 402 of the tariff act of 1922, would have resulted as nearly as 
possible in the imposition, during the perlod from July 1, 1927, to 
December 31, 1929, both dates inclusive, of amounts of duty neither 
greater nor less than would have been collectible at the rate specified 
in such paragraphs applied upon the basis of value defined in para- 
graphs 27 and 28 of the tariff act of 1922. The commission shall. as 
soon as practicable, but in no event later than January 1, 1932, submit 
a report to the Congress setting forth the classes of articles with 
respect to which the conversion of rates has been made, together with 
the converted rates applicable thereto. The commission shall also 
ascertain whether or not there exists in any foreign country or coun- 
tries any cartel, trust, combination, or association in respect of any of 
the products provided for in paragraph 27 or 28, and the effect thereof 
on international commerce in such products, and particularly the extent 
to which prices are or may be affected by the operation of such cartel, 
trust, combination, or association. The results of such Investigation 
shall be reported to Congress as soon as practicable, but not later than 
January 1, 1932. To assist the commission in carrying out the provi- 
sions of this subparagraph the various executive departments and inde- 
pendent establishments are authorized and directed to furnish to the 
commission, upon request, any data or Information in their possession 
or control relating to the subject matter of the above investigations. 


Mr. HARRISON. We have already adopted an amendment 
which applies to all the other paragraphs of the bill except 
paragraphs 27 and 28, authorizing the Tariff Commission to 
ascertain what the equivalent rate would be on the foreign 
valuation plan and to translate it into domestic value and 
report to Congress at some time in the future. I have asked 
in this amendment that the Tariff Commission make an investi- 
gation and furnish to the Congress the information as to what 
the equivalent foreign value would be on the rates carried under 
the American valuation plan in paragraphs 27 and 28 and report 
to the Congress by the Ist of January, 1932, and also have pro- 
vided that in the making of the investigation they may utilize 
the information of the State Department and other departments 
with reference to the cartels either in Europe or elsewhere in 
the world. 
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Mr. SMOOT. This provides for the report to be made on or 
before the same date as provided in the other amendment to 
which the Senator referred? 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes. It provides the same date for report, 
but the basis of investigation was brought up six months because 
the other amendment was adopted last fall. 

Mr. SMOOT. So far as I can do so I accept the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi. I see no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, is this amendment 
being offered pursuant to some arrangement attaching to para- 
graphs 27 and 28 or is it offered as an amendment from the 
floor? 

Mr. HARRISON, It applies to paragraphs 27 and 28. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is it offered in a general way as 
an amendment from the floor? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
order? 

Mr. SMOOT. They will be in just a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
know whether we are going to pursue the course suggested some 
days ago of taking up amendments to the paragraphs in their 
order as they appear in the bill so there will be no strife or 
confusion about them. 

Mr. HARRISON. I think my amendment is in order at this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the amendment is being taken up in 
that order and complies with the order in that respect. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I should have objected to the amendment 
if I had not thought that it was properly made before indi- 
vidual amendments are taken up, because it relates to the ac- 
tion which was just taken by the Senate and merely perfects 
our legislation upon that matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Is the amendment being consid- 
ered or is it withdrawn? 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask unanimous consent for its present 
consideration. I do so because we are on that item and it 
should be considered while the subject matter is fresh in the 
minds of Senators. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would rule that 


Are amendments from the floor in 


had the amendment been offered when we were considering the 
committee amendment it would have been in order anyway, 


without unanimous consent. The Senator from Mississippi 
asks unanimous consent for the present consideration of his 
amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, 
I want to know what is the object of the amendment. 

Mr. HARRISON. I thought I had stated it. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senate just voted down the foreign- 
yaluation plan. Is the Senator now offering an amendment 
which proposes to change that basis? 

Mr. HARRISON. A vote was taken to apply the American 
valuation to these two paragraphs. We have authorized the 
Tariff Commission to investigate and report back the equiva- 
lent of the domestic value on the rates carried in the bill on a 
foreign value basis. I am asking that the same rule be applied 
to paragraphs 27 and 28 in order that we may find what the 
foreign value would be on the various rates applied under 
these two paragraphs on the American valuation, and that the 
Tariff Commission report back to Congress by the ist of Jan- 
uary, 1932. 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not see the utility of the amendment. 
The Senate has just gone on record as fayoring the American 
valuation of these products by a very deciding vote. I voted 
against it. I do not see the necessity of the amendment re- 
quiring the Tariff Commission to make an investigation and in 
two years report the equivalent ad valorem rate based upon 
foreign value. I do not see the utility of the amendment. If 
the Senator would amend his amendment and provide that the 
foreign value shall be applied as of a certain year, two years, 
or four years, and order the Tariff Commission to make an 
investigation in order to make the conyersion of rates, I 
should have no objection. 

Mr. HARRISON, Of course, I would not sponsor an amend- 
ment like that, neither would I vote for any amendment to my 
amendment carrying out that idea, because I think the Con- 
gress has the right to fix the rates and not the Tariff Commis- 
sion. But in the consideration of these two paragraphs there 
has been no attempt by the Committee on Finance to ascertain 
what would be the equivalent foreign-value rate. I thought 
if the matter is to come up at some time in the future that 
it would save time to have the commission procure the informa- 
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tion and report it to the Congress, so that it might be laid before 
the proper committees of Congress, and to have the rates trans- 
lated from the American valuation instead of the foreign 
valuation. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I say to the Senator 
from Georgia that if the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Mississippi is taken up for consideration it is my purpose 
to offer an amendment such as the Senator has suggested. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair would ask the Sen- 
ator from Utah whether the last committee amendment has 
been agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. The last committee amendment was the one 
upon which we have just voted. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Then the amendment offered 
by the Senator from Mississippi is in order without any request 
for unanimous consent. The Senator from Wisconsin offers an 
amendment to the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I offer, first, the amendment which I 
ask to have reported. I hope the Senator from Mississippi will 
feel that he can accept it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

Mr, GEORGE. I wish to make an inquiry of the Chair. 
Even if individual amendments are now in order, under the 
agreement under which we are proceeding, should not amend- 
ments to the first paragraph of the first schedule be first 
considered? 

Mr. SMOOT. That was the understanding. 

Mr. GEORGE. In view of the amendment proposed by the 
Senator from Wisconsin to the amendment of the Senator from 
Mississippi, I will withdraw my objection. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, if there is any objection to 
taking up my amendment now, I do not want to press it. I 
thought it was a very proper time to offer it, but if there is 
any objection to it I certainly can wait and not offer it at this 
time. I did not think there would be any objection to it. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what his plans are now with reference to considering the 
bill for individnal amendments from the floor? 

Mr. SMOOT. My understanding was that the Senate had 
entered into a unanimous-consent agreement first to consider 
the amendments of the committee and dispose of them, which 
has been accomplished—— 

Mr. BRATTON. That has been accomplished. 

Mr. SMOOT. And then that we would consider the bill for 
individual amendments, beginning with Schedule 1 and pro- 
ceeding schedule by schedule until the bill was completed. 

a BRATTON. Is that the plan of the Senator from Utah 
now 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BRATTON. It is his plan to take up the bill, schedule 
by schedule, in numerical order, for the offering of individual 
amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Mr. President, so that there may be no 
misunderstanding about it, I now ask unanimous consent, the 
committee amendments having been disposed of, that the Senate 
proceed to consider the bill for individual amendments from the 
floor, beginning with Schedule 1, that it complete the individual 
amendments to that schedule, and then proceed with individual 
amendments to Schedule 2, and in order, Schedules 3, 4, and so 
forth, until the bill shall have been completed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Reserving the right to object, my under- 
standing is that the Senator does not propose at this late hour 
to-day to start in with paragraph 1 for individual amendments? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just as soon as we have completed the business 
of the Senate to-day; that is, when we dispose of the pending 
question, if there is nothing else to be brought before the 
Senate—and I think there are one or two bills Senators desire 
to have acted upon—then I shall ask that the Senate take a 
recess until 11 o’clock a. m. to-morrow. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I think it is well to have 
some agreement as to procedure, because some Senators are 
more interested in certain items than In others, and they will 
then know about when the items in which they are interested 
may be reached in the ordinary course of events. I hope the 
agreement suggested by the Senator from Utah will be entered 
into, so that we may know with some degree of certainty the 
procedure which is to be followed from now forward. 

Mr. SMOOT. I hope there will be no objection to the request 
which I have made. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state for the 
information of the Senate that the unanimous-consent agree- 
ment originally entered into to proceed from the beginning ap- 
plied only to Titles III and IY, according to the record at the 
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desk. Now, the Senator asks unanimous consent to apply it to 
Titles J and II. Is there objection? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I ask that the agreement may apply to 
all the schedules, beginning with the first one. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To all the schedules beginning 
with the first? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; beginning with Schedule 1. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. To both Title I and Title II? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, let us have clearly stated what 
the proposition is. We could hardly hear it in the rear of the 
Chamber. I should like to know exactly what the proposal is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Utah asks 
unanimous consent that the Senate proceed with the considera- 
tion of individual amendments, beginning with Schedule 1, and 
when the individual amendments to that schedule are completed, 
that individual amendments to Schedule 2 shall be in order, and 
so on to the end of the bill, Is there objection? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I rise to a parliamentary 
inquiry. If we take up Schedule 1 for individual amendments, 
suppose that later on in the consideration of the bill a Senator 
should desire to return to Schedule 1 in order to offer an addi- 
tional amendment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
consent, 

Mr, SMOOT. That could be done. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume that could be done without 
much effort. 

Mr. SMOOT. There can be no doubt of that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I understand that the Sena- 
tor from Utah proposes that the Senate shall take up Schedule 
1 for individual amendments to the items in that schedule, then 
proceed to the following schedule, and so on through the bill, 
und that that be the general order. Do I understand that at 
any time by unanimous consent, if it is desired, in order to suit 
the convenience of some Senator, to take up some amendment 
in some other section, that such a procedure may be followed? 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Very well; that is entirely satisfactory to me. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair hears no objection 
to the unanimous-consent request of the Senator from Utah, 
and it is so ordered. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, 
Is the amendment 
pending? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. It is not. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, from the Judiciary 
Committee this afternoon there was unanimously reported Sen- 
ate bill 8871, the sole purpose of which is to change the date 
for holding court in the various cities in western Michigan in 
the western judicial district. It is very essential that action 
be taken as soon as possible. The committee is unanimous, the 
department approves the bill, and I ask unanimous consent for 
its present consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, before that request is 
granted, I should like to have the confusion surrounding the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi removed. Was 
there objection to the present consideration of his amendment? 
I heard none. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. There was no objection, but 
the Chair construed the request of the Senator from Utah that 
the Senate proceed with the consideration of individual amend- 
ments starting at the beginning of the bill, as tantamount to an 
objection, and the amendment went over. The amendment of 
the Senator from Wisconsin will be printed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. The Senator from Mississippi asked 
unanimous consent that the amendment might be presented at 
this time. Was there objection to his request? 

Mr. HARRISON, If there is any objection, as I have said, I 
do not care to offer the amendment at this time. I thought it 
would be perfectly agreeable to consider the amendment now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will not the Chair ask if there is 
objection to the present consideration of the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Missis- 
sippi make such a request? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will offer the amendment if it is in order 
at this time, 
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He could do that by unanimous 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 
offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
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| eluded from offering it. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the amendment offered by the Senator 
from Mississippi? 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, under the plan proposed by the 
Sevator from Utah, would it be exactly right to offer an in- 
dividual amendment to this schedule when the proposition has 
been made that we begin to-morrow, or as soon as we finish 
the pending matter, and then go through with the bill, schedule 
by schedule? Ff that is done, when we reach the proper point 
the amendment of the Senator from Mississippi will be in 
order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina object? 

Mr. SMITH. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have offered one amendment, which 
I ask to have printed and lie on the table. I now offer a second 
amendment Intended to be proposed by me to the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi when it shall come up for con- 
sideration. I ask to haye the amendment printed and lie on 
the table, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, I renew my request. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Carolina. 

Mr, SIMMONS. Mr. President, the unanimous-consent re- 
quest preferred by the Senator from Utah has not as yet been 
granted, has it? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Unanimous consent has been 
granted in accordance with the request of the Senator from 
Utah. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what I desire to bring to 
the attention of the Senate at this tine is rather supplemental 
to that request. After we have finished the first schedule, and 
other schedules in the bill, I presume the unanimous-consent 
agreement will not preclude a Senator from then offering any 
amendment he might see fit to any schedule in the bill or to 
any paragraph in the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. That may be done by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. After the bili has been com- 
pleted. 

Mr, SIMMONS. 
made. 

Mr. SMOOT. That could be done by unanimous consent. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask unanimous consent to that effect, if 
it is necessary. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina makes the unanimous-consent request that after the bill 
shall have been completed any Senator may again offer any 
individual amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, what force does that leave 
to the unanimous-consent agreement into which we have just 
entered? If the bill is now to be considered in numerical 
order of schedules for individual amendments, and at the con- 
clusion any Senator may offer an individual amendment, what 
force does the agreement we have just made have? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair does not see that it 
modifies the agreement entered into at all, for if after the 
Senate has gone through the bill and compieted it some Senator 
should desire to offer an amendment to Schedule 1, as the 
Chair understands, he would not be out of order. 

Mr. SIMMONS. If we do not do that, we will put ourselves 
in a very awkward situation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Amendments may be offered when the bill gets 
into the Senate. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I understand amendments may be offered 
when the bill reaches the Senate. However, what I supposed 
we were doing was, for purposes of orderly procedure, that we 
would take up Schedule 1 and consider individual amendments 
to it, then take up individual amendments to the subsequent 
schedules in order, and then, when we have finished all the 
schedules under that general plan—which, undoubtedly, will 
expedite business and avoid confusion—if any Senator has 
failed, by inadvertence, to offer an amendment he had desired 
to offer, or if it occurs to any Senator that another amendment 
ought to be made or offered, I think he ought not to be pre- 
I make the request in order that we 
may not be foreclosed absolutely by the unanimous-consent 
agreement which has been entered into. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to the Senator's request. 
If it should not be granted, the amendments could be offered 
in the Senate, anyway. 


The Senator from North 


I should like to have such an agreement 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from North Caro- 
lina asks unanimous consent that when individual amendments 
have been offered to the various scheduies, and the bill is 
finished, any Senator may offer any amendment to any schedule 
which he may desire. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At any time, under any circumstances, and 
at any place. [Laughter.] 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

TERMS OF FEDERAL COURT IN MICHIGAN 


Mr. VANDENBERG. I renew my request for unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of Senate bill 3371. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (S. 3371) to amend section 
88 of the Judicial Code, as amended, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 88 of the Judicial Code, as amended 
by the act of July 9, 1912, chapter 222 (sec. 168, title 28, U. S. C.), 
be, and the same is hereby, amended to read as follows: 

“The State of Michigan is divided into two judicial districts to be 
known as the eastern and western districts of Michigan. The eastern 
district shall include the territory embraced on the 1st day of July, 
1910, in the counties of Alcona, Alpena, Arenac, Bay, Cheboygan, Clare, 
Crawford, Genesee, Gladwin, Gratiot, Huron, Iosco, Isabella, Midland, 
Montmorency, Ogemaw, Oscoda, Otsego, Presque Isle, Roscommon, Sagi- 
naw, Shiawassee, and Tuscola, which shall constitute the northern 
division ; also the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Branch, Calhoun, Clinton, Hillsdale, Ingham, Jackson, 
Lapeer, Lenawee, Livingston, Macomb, Monroe, Oakland, St. Clair, 
Sanilac, Washtenaw, aud Wayne, which shall constitute the southern 
division of said district. Terms of the district court for the southern 
division shall be held at Detroit on the first Tuesdays in March, June, 
and November; for the northern division, at Bay City on the first 
Tuesdays in May and October, and at Port Huron in the discretion of 
the judge of said court and at such times as he shall appoint therefor. 
There shall also be held a special or adjourned term of the district 
court at Bay City for the hearing of admiralty causes, beginning in the 
month of February in each year. The western district shall include 
the territory embraced on the ist day of July, 1910, in the counties of 
Alger, Baraga, Chippewa, Delta, Dickinson, Gogebic, Houghton, Iron, 
Keweenaw, Luce, Mackinac, Marquette, Menominee, Ontonagon, and 
Schoolcraft, which shall constitute the northern division; also the ter- 
ritory embraced on the said date last mentioned in the counties of 
Allegan, Antrim, Barry, Benzie, Berrien, Cass, Charlevoix, Eaton, 
Emmet, Grand Traverse, Ionia, Kalamazoo, Kalkaska, Kent, Lake, Lee- 
lanau, Manistee, Mason, Mecosta, Missaukee, Montcalm, Muskegon, 
Newaygo, Oceana, Osceola, Ottawa, St. Joseph, Van Buren, and Wex- 
ford, which shall constitute the southern division of said district. 
Terms of the district court for the southern division shall be held at 
Grand Rapids on the first Tuesdays in March, May, September, and 
November; and for the northern division, at Marquette on the first 
Tuesdays in April and October and at Sault Ste. Marie on the first 
Tuesdays in January and June. All issues of fact shall be tried at 
the terms held in the division where such suit shall be commenced. 
Actions in rem and admiralty may be brought in whichever division 
of the eastern district service can be had upon the res, Nothing 
herein contained shall prevent the district court of the western divi- 
sion from regulating by general rule the venue of transitory actions 
either at law or in equity, or from changing the same for cause. The 
clerk of the court for the western district shall reside aud keep his 
office at Grand Rapids, and shall also appoint a deputy clerk for said 
court held at Marquette, who shall reside and keep his office at that 
place. The marshal for said western district shall keep an office and 
a deputy marshal at Marquette. The clerk of the court for the eastern 
district shall keep his office at the city of Detroit, and shall appoint a 
deputy for the court held at Bay City, who shall reside and keep his 
office at that place. The marshal for said district shall keep an 
office and a deputy marshal at Bay City, and mileage on service of 
process in said northern division shall be computed from Bay City.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

MISSISSIPPI RIVER BRIDGE AT ST. LOUIS, MO. 


Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of the bill (H. R. 7642) to extend 
the time for completing the construction of the approaches of 
the municipal bridge across the Mississippi River at St. Louis, 
Mo. The bill hag been reported from the Committee on Com- 
merce to-day, and it is imperative that it be signed by the 
President before February 11, 1930. I hope it may be considered 
and passed at this time. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 
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There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the time for completing the construction of 
approaches and also extensions or additions thereto of the municipal 
bridge across the Mississippi River, at St. Louis, Mo., authorized to be 
built by the city of St. Louis, Mo., by an act of Congress approved 
June 25, 1906, and heretofore extended by acts of Congress approved 
February 11, 1918, June 14, 1920, February 13, 1924, and January 26, 
1927, is hereby extended three years from February 11, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressely reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

BRIDGE AT OR NEAR CEDAR POINT AND DAUPHIN ISLAND, ALA. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of a bridge bill (S. 2590) to extend the 
times for commencing and completing the construction of a 
bridge across the water between the mainland at or near Cedar 
Point and Dauphin Island, Ala. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? The Chair hears none. 

Mr. BLACK. I ask for the substitution of a House bill on 
the same subject, which came over to-day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Alabama 
asks unanimous consent to substitute the House bill for the 
Senate bill. The Chair hears no objection. 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, proceeded to con- 
sider the bill (H. R. 6621) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge across the water 
between the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin 
Island, Ala., which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the times for commencing and completing 
the construction of a bridge across the water between the mainland at 
or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala., authorized to be built 
by Dauphin Island Railway & Harbor Co. by an act of Congress ap- 
proved February 25, 1927, are hereby extended one and three years, 
respectively, from February 25, 1930. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
2590 will be indefinitely postponed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

PROPOSED GENERATION OF POWER IN PASSAMAQUODDY AND COBSCOOK 
BAYS (H. DOC. NO. 275) 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate the fol- 
lowing message from the President of the United States, which 
was read, and with the accompanying papers, referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 
To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
$45,000 to defray half the expenses of an investigation to be 
made jointly by the United States and Canada of the probable 
effects of the damming of Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays 
on the fisheries of that region. 

HERBERT Hoover. 

Tue Warre Houser, February 4, 1930. 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 4 o’clock and 32 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Wednesday, 
February 5, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Executive nominiation received by the Senate February 4 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 


Claude H. Hall, jr., of Maryland, now a Foreign Service officer, 
unclassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America. 
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HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Turspay, February 4, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Thou art still with us, our Heavenly Father. Our lives are 
Thine, and all that gives us character is breathed upon us by 
the divine presence; we thank Thee. We do desire to rise above 
limitations and all those conditions on which we are tempted to 
act unwisely. While we have power, freedom, and liberty may 
we have them in restraint and understand that our highest 
duty is not to offend the least or the humblest of Thy children. 
We pray for all nations that national policies may not oppress 
or hurt, May their rulers know that all strength is ordained 
for the defense of human weakness. Endow us with power 
without selfishness, conviction without bigotry, and self-respect 
without vanity. Through Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 


A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his secre- 
taries, who also informed the House that on the following date 
the President approved and signed a joint resolution of the 
House of the following title: 

On February 1, 1930: 

H. J. Res. 217, Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the support of the Federal Radio Commission dur- 
ing the fiscal year 1930 in accordance with the act approved 
December 18, 1929. 


SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I desire to present J. ROLAND 
Kinzer, Member elect from the tenth Pennsylvania district. 
His credentials are in proper order. 

Mr. Krxzer appeared at the bar of the House and took the 
oath of office prescribed by law. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
on to-morrow, after the completion of business called up by the 
Committee on the Judiciary, that further Calendar Wednesday 
business be dispensed with, and that the oleomargarine bill, 
which is the unfinished business of the House, may be con- 
sidered. 

The SPEAKER, ‘The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that to-morrow, after the completion of the bills 
called up by the Judiciary Committee, further Calendar Wed- 
nesday business may be suspended and that the oleomargarine 
bill be taken up. Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Reserving the right to object, how long will 
it take to complete the business of the Judiciary Committee? 

Mr. TILSON. That is not certain; it depends on how much 
controversy there fs. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman know the number of bills 
to be called up? 

Mr. TILSON. There were three the other day; some member 
of the Committee on the Judiciary may be able to enlighten 
the House. 

Mr. KURTZ. 
four. 

Mr. DYER. 


I think there will be at least three and perhaps 


All together approximately five, but two of them, 
I think, are not controverted. 


Mr. GARNER. The reason I asked the question is because 
some Members would like to know at what time the oleomar- 
garine bill will probably be taken up. 

Mr. TILSON. It is difficult to say. One of the bills to be 
called up by the Judiciary Committee, I understand, will be 
controverted. The others will probably take but little time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman from Connecticut in case 
the oleomargarine bill is not reached to-morrow is it the inten- 
tion to call it up on Thursday? 

Mr. TILSON. It will be the unfinished business, and I think 
it will be called up and completed before taking up other 
matters. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Connecticut? 

There was no objection. 
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COMMISSION TO STUDY AND REVIEW POLICIES OF UNITED STATES 
AND HAITI 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to take 
from the Speaker's table Joint Resolution 170, disagree to the 
Senate amendments, and ask for a conference, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
unanimous consent to take from the Speaker's table House 
Joint Resolution 170, disagree to the Senate amendments, and 
ask for a conference. The Clerk will report the resolution. 

The Clerk read the title, as follows: 


H. J. Res. 170, providing for a commission to study and review the 
policies of the United States and Haiti. 


The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GARNER. What is the request? 

The SPEAKER. To disagree to the Senate amendment and 
ask for a conference. 

Mr. GARNER, I object. 

Mr. PORTER. Will the gentleman withhold his objection for 
an explanation? 

Mr. GARNER. Certainly. 

Mr. PORTER. There is no controversy over the matter ex- 
cept one item. The Senate amendment is so indefinite that I 
am afraid when the expense account goes in it will be disap- 
proved. 

Mr. GARNER. Let me suggest to the gentleman that that 
can be remedied very easily, if the gentleman will call up the 
amendment and propose an amendment to the amendment and 
send it back. I think the House would like to discuss the Sen- 
ate amendment and the amendment to the amendment, 

That is the reason I object to it, and if the gentleman wants 
to amend the amendment and send it back to the Senate, it will 
be entirely agreeable. He can remedy a situation by that 
method rather than by sending it to conference. 

Mr. PORTER. I shall make that motion later. 


INTERFERENCE OF FEDERAL COURTS WITH STATE PUBLIC UTILITIES 


Mr. SNELL. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by printing a concurrent resolu- 
tion adopted by the Legislature of the State of New York, ad- 
dressed to the Clerk of the House of Representatives. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recor by printing 
a resolution of the General Assembly of the State of New York. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, the following concurrent resolu- 
tion was adopted by the Legislature of the State of New York: 


Stare or New YORK, 
In Senate, 
Albany, January 28, 1930. 
By Mr. Downing 


Whereas the people of the State of New York find themselves again 
immediately threatened with a drastic increase in telephone rates, in 
their long series of abuses at the hands of the New York Telephone 
Co., and 

Whereas the courts of the State and proper regulatory agencies, ag 
constituted by the laws of the State, are frequently deprived of juris- 
diction and prevented from taking adequate action for the protection of 
the people for the reason that Federal judges in the various Federal 
judicial districts of the State have held it within their power to assume 
jurisdiction with respect to local public utilities, including the New 
York Telephone Co., and, to restrain local authorities from administer- 
ing and enforcing State laws and provisions of franchises and contracts 
to which the community is a party, and 

Whereas the people of the localities affected consider such Judicial 
action on the part of such Federal judges to be contrary to the intent 
and purpose of sound theories of government and an improper encroach- 
ment by Federal authorities upon the rights of the State of New York 
to administer its own affairs according to its own law, and 

Whereas there are pending before the Federal Congress measures 
designed to protect the people of this State by preventing the inter- 
ference by the Federal courts in the first Instance In the regulation of 
local public utilities and leave the supervision and judicial control of 
such local utilities in the first instance to the courts and to duly 
constituted agencies of the locality affected; 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the Congress of the United 
States be and it is hereby respectfully memorialized to enact with all 
convenient speed such legislation as will prevent action by the Federal 
courts in all cases in respect to public utilities in which local judicial 
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authorities and local regulatory agencies are empowered to prevent the 
abuse of exorbitant or confiscatory rates by a local public utility, until 
the highest court of the State has passed thereon: It is further 
Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives and the 
Secretary of the Senate and to each Member of Congress and to each 
Senator elected from New York State. 
By order of the senate. 
A. MINER WELLMAN, Clerk. 
In assembly, January 28, 1930. 
Coneurred in without amendment, by order of the assembly, 
FreD W. HAMMOND, Clerk. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting certain petitions 
addressed to the Congress of the United States by ex-service 
men of the country. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
certain petitions addressed to the House by ex-service men. Is 
there objection? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, there is a proper place for these petitions. If they are 
anything like some that I have received, they will take up page 
after page of the Recorp and will accomplish absolutely 
nothing. 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. RANKIN. These are very short petitions and as they 
are duplieates I shall insert only one of the petitions. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And how many names? 

Mr. RANKIN. I do not know. There are a good many 
names. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; probably several thousand. 
ject. 


I ob- 


DENATURANTS IN INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL 


Mr. CRAMTON, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to address the House for one minute. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, recently the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. Smowich] and I discussed in the House the 
question of industrial alcohol and the most desirable de- 
naturants. In the last address of the gentleman from New 
York there was a reference to the position of the head of the 
Prohibition Bureau, Doctor Doran. I have a statement from 
Doctor Doran as to the general subject of denaturants in indus- 
trial alcohol, It is an authoritative and very interesting state- 
ment which I think the House would like to have before it. I 
ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks, and in 
doing so will wish to include those statements of Doctor Doran. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks and to print certain state- 
ments in reference to industrial alcohol. Is there objection? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, will not the gentleman wait until the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SrrovyicH] is here? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The statements are not of a character to 
impugn the gentleman from New York at all. Of course, there 
is a disagreement as to the technical situation. The subject is 
one that is coming before the House in connection with the pro- 
posed transfer of the Prohibition Unit, and I think the House is 
entitled to have the information. 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. The gentleman from Michigan probably 
knows that Mr. Smovicw is ill, having undergone an operation 
for appendicitis, as I gather from the newspaper. Unless this 
is a very important part of the argument in favor of the transfer 
of the Prohibition Unit from the Treasury to the Department 
of Justice, I think in fairness to the gentleman from New York, 
the gentleman from Michigan ought to withhold it at this time. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is not a matter as I regard it which is 
personal to the gentleman from New York. It is not an attack 
on the gentleman from New York, but is a statement brought 
out by his arguments. The question as to the administration 
of the laws as to industrial alcohol will be a very prominent 
feature, I am sure, of the discussion of the proposed transfer 
bill. 

Mr. GARNER. But evidently the importance of the document 
the gentleman speaks of makes it controversial as to the posi- 
tion of Doctor Smovicu and of Doctor Doran. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, the question of industrial alcohol 
is controversial, The gentleman from New York made his 
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statement and quoted from Doctor Doran, and of course Doctor 
Doran was not present and had no opportunity to reply at that 
time any more than the gentleman from New York would have 
at this time. But the statement is one of importance, and I 
am simply seeking this opportunity of bringing it to the atten- 
tion of the House. 

Mr. GARNER. There is a controversy, however, as to the 
statement of fact by Doctor Doran and Mr. SIROVICH ? 

Mr. CRAMTON. There is a controversy as to what are de- 
sirable denaturants, and to what extent the denaturants now 
used result in deaths, I am trying to bring to the attention of 
the House the most authoritative information from that Gov- 
ernment official who is best qualified to speak. 

Mr. GARNER. Does the gentleman think it is treating his 
colleague from New York fairly while he is ill and can not be 
here, to insert controversial matter of this kind? 

Mr. CRAMTON, Absolutely, because it does not involve 
the gentleman from New York personally. There is no attack 
on him. There is an attack on the arguments he promulgates 
but not on him. 

Mr. COCHRAN 
right to object. 

Mr, CRAMTON. I have deferred for a little time because I 
prefer- to have the gentleman from New York here, but un- 
fortunately he is not able to be here and because the matter is 
one that is coming before the House on Thursday, I desire to 
put it into the Recorp and give the House a chance to read it 
before the debate. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman be willing 
to couple with his request a similar unanimous-consent request 
that Doctor Smovicn be permitted, if he so desires, to extend 
his remarks in the Recorp, so that he can answer Doctor 
Doran’s argument? 

Mr, CRAMTON. Oh, I have never objected yet to any Mem- 
ber of the House extending his remarks on this subject. I don’t 
know that I care to make the request for him, but I would not 
object to it. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Then I shall make it. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Michigan? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent that the gentleman from New York [Mr. Srrovicu], who 
is ill, may be permitted to extend his remarks in the Recorp 
upon the same subject if he so desires. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from Missouri asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from New York may be per- 
mitted to extend his remarks on the same subject if he desires. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Under the leave granted I present the fol- 
lowing authoritative statement from Dr. J. M. Doran, Commis- 
sioner of Prohibition. His integrity and his standing as a chem- 
ist, and especially his preeminent position as an authority on 
chemistry problems in connection with industrial alcohol, make 
this statement of great importance at this time, and I hope 
Members very generally will read it. 

Members will note the definite assurance given by Doctor 
Doran that drinkers are not being poisoned by the denaturants 
now used in industrial alcohol: 
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of Missouri. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 


I wish to emphasize the fact that the Government is not using any 
denaturant in sufficient quantities to be fatal if anyone, through ig- 
norance or otherwise, should use denatured alcohol as a beverage. If 
any individuals ignore the warning that is given by the odor and taste 
of denatured alcohol, they must consume a toxic quantity of ethyl 
alcohol before they will obtain a toxic quantity of any of the denatu- 
rants that might be present. Dr. Reid Hunt, an international authority 
of the Harvard Medical School, has demonstrated that the ethyl alcohol 
present in any of the denatured-alcohol formulas authorized by the 
Government is more toxic than the methyl alcohol present, on account 
of the fact that there is a relatively small percentage of wood alcohol 
present in comparison with the ethyl alcohol. This means that an 
individual who either knowingly or unknowingly uses denatured alcohol 
for beyerage purposes would obtain a toxic dose of ethyl alcohol before 
obtaining a toxic dose of methyl alcohol. 


Also, please note the positive, definite statement that the 
Sirovich program of denaturants would result in the diversion 
of millions of gallons of industrial alcohol for beverage pur- 
poses— 


And hundreds of industries will be unable to obtain alcohol suitable 
for their legitimate requirements, 


And, when they charge the wholesale diversion of industrial 
alcohol, note; 
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A scrutiny of the liste of permittoes using specially denatured alcohol 
shows that less than 75 use and account for over 80 per cent of the 
entire specially denatured alcohol production. This list is a blue book 
of American business. 


These conclusions so definitely and positively set forth by 
Doctor Doran are fully sustained in his more detailed state- 
ment preceding that summary. His full statement follows: 


MEMORANDUM CONCERNING DENATURED ALCOHOL 


My attention has been called to the Concressionat Recorp dated 
January 23, 1930, particularly the remarks by Doctor Stnovien, Con- 
gressman from New York, concerning the bureau's policy with respect 
to the denaturation of industrial alcohol. 

I have carefully read these remarks, and it is evident that many of 
the statements made therein are based on information that is erroneous 
and does not apply to conditions as they exist to-day. Doctor Smovren’s 
bill clearly states the requirements for an ideal denaturant but fails to 
name one that will fulum all the requirements for an ideal denaturant. 

Doctor Stnovien apparently bases some of his conclusions on a letter 
written to him by Rolland L. Andreau. This letter is so full of obvious 
errors that conclgsions and inferences drawn from it may be very 
misleading. For example, the statement that “most of the denatu- 
rants used by the Government are a “joke” If made as a serious 
statement fs not borne out by the actual fact as to the denaturants 
used, The further statement that the bulk of the denatured alcohol 
used to-day contains poisonous drugs which can be partly removed by 
the bootlegger Is likewise incorrect. The use of the term “ poison” is 
hardly correct in describing industrial materials, 

The statement that methanol has no odor and no taste different 
from ethyl alcohol is Incorrect, because, with the exception of approxi- 
mately 2 per cent, all of the methanol used is a crude grade from 
distivation of wood which does not fail to disclose Its presence to the 
unwary drinker by its characteristic odor and taste totally different 
from ethy! alcohol. Our specifications require the presence of these 
odorous impurities, 

The statement that radiator alcohol is being worked right along in 
large quantities ig without foundation. There is no evidence anywhere 


in the country within the knowledge of the bureau or its field officers 
or any responsible person familiar with alcohol matters of any appre- 
clable diversion and manipulation of radiator alcohol. 

The further statement that aldehol is an optional denaturant and 
because it is difficult to remove is never selected, therefore, very little 


of aldehol alcohol is sold to-day is grossly Inaccurate, Aldehol has not 
been an optional denaturant since April 1, 1927, and over 41,000,000 
gallons of radiator alcohol manufactured during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, contains three-fourths of 1 per cent of aldehol. 

Mr. Andreau appears to have interest mainly in the employment of 
camphor, borneal, pine ofl, turpentine, and allied substances as dena- 
turants with which he himself has been Interested for a number of years. 
There are only a comparatively few industrial processes that could use 
alcohol containing these denaturants and if used in the quantity sug- 
geasted—namely, a trace—the alcohol could be used for beverage pur- 
poses without any manipulation or treatment, 

The ideal denaturant i» one that will not interfere with the com- 
mercial use of the alcohol In which it is used, can not be removed by 
physical or chemical treatment, and will render the alcohol unfit for 
use as a beverage. The bureau bas been working on this problem since 
the passage of the first act June 7, 1906, relating to the denaturation 
of alcohol for industrial purposes. Literally thousands of various com- 
pounds and products have been examined and tested as possible dena- 
turants for industrial alcohol. Those that were selected and are now 
being used are the result of these years of experience and study. 

Denaturants used by foreign countries which denatured alcohol many 
years before the original denaturation act was passed in this country 
were studied and those which they found to be the most satisfactory 
under all conditions were adopted by this country. 

As a result of a large amount of experimental work performed and 
experience gained through 20 or more years, the bureau now authorizes 
two formulas for completely denatured alcohol. It also authorizes 68 
formulas for specially denatured alcohol that can only be obtained under 
permits that are granted to use certain specially denatured alcohol for 
definite manufacturing purposes. 

During the fiscal year ended June 80, 1929, 51,867,848.73 wine gal- 
lons of completely denatured alcohol were withdrawn in this country. 
Of this quantity 41,619,878.48 wine gallons were denatured in accord- 
ance with formula No. 5 and the major portion was used for anti- 
freeze purposes. When we consider that there are over 25,000,000 motor 
vehicles in use the quantity of antifreeze aleohol produced and used is 
readily understood. Any statement that this alcohol was diverted and 
converted to beverage purposes is in the face of common knowledge that 
millions of automobiles are using C. D. A. formula No. 5 for antifreeze 
purposes, 

Both Doctor Stnovien and Mr. Andrean indorse aldehol as an efficient 
denaturant and state that the bootleggers refuse to cook alcohol de- 
natured with aldehol because they can not remove the aldehol and 
therefore can not sell the recovered product. In view of this conclusion 
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the charge that 40,000,000 gallons of completely denatured alcohol 
formula No. 5 were diverted and used in the distilleries of the boot- 
leggers throughout the country, thereby sending out poison liquor, is 
ridiculous because every gallon of the 41,619,878.48 gallons of com- 
pletely denatured alcohol, formula No. 5, withdrawn during the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1929, contained three-fourths of 1 per cent of 
aldehol, therefore, according to thelr own statements, could not be 
diverted. This charge falls by its own weight and was evidently made 
without knowledge that aldehol is not an optional denaturant and is 
required in completely denatured alcohol, formula No. 5. 

The possibility of aldehol as a denaturant was developed by this 
bureau during the latter part of 1926 and the first part of 1927. It 
is effective as a denaturani if used in connection with approved wood 
alcohol and kerosene. The combination of these three denaturants 
requires an extended and complicated treatment that renders it Imprac- 
ticable and too expensive as a source for potable bootleg liquor. 
considerably cheaper to make moonshine alcohol by the fermentation 
process than to attempt to manipulate C. D. A. formula No. 5. 

This statement is also true in regard to C. D. A. formula No. 1, 
which is rarely used as an antifreeze mixture, but is extensively used 
in the paint, shellac, and varnish industries. The fact that no illicit 
plants captured during the last year were found to be working on 
C. D. A. formulas No, 1 or No. 5 shows that these formulas are not 
being diverted and manipulated for beverage purposes. Doctor SIRO- 
vten's statement concerning aldebel removes 41,000,000 gallons, or sub- 
stantially 40 per cent of the alcohol produced last year, from the possi- 
bility of diversion. 

We now come to specially denatured alcohol, which offers many prob- 
lems. The denaturants that are selected must primarily be of such a 
character that they will not interfere with the alcohol for its industrial 
uses, It is obvious that a denaturant which will ruin products that are 
manufactured from industrial alcohol can not be used. Mention is made 
that terpenes such as camphor, turpentine, oil of eucalyptus, borneol, 
oil of lavender, oil of pine needles, etc., will effectively stop the recovery 
of denatured alcohol. This is rather an optimistic statement. The 
department has authorized some of them and they are in use at the 
present time, but In greater percentage ratio than the bill directs. 
Specially denatured alcohol formula No. 3-B contains 1 per cent of pine 
tar. S. D. A. formulas Nos. 23-B, 23-D, 27-A, 37-A, and 38—B contain 
comparatively large quantities of camphor, together with other com- 
pounds. S. D. A. formula No. 27—B contains 1 per cent oil of lavender, 
S. D. A. formulas Nos. 37 and 3S-A contain oll of eucalyptus, S. D. A. 
formula No. 38-B contains, among other ingredients, oll of turpentine. 

These compounds are satisfactory as denaturants when used with 
other compounds for specially denatured alcohol for certain purposes. 
Obviously they can not be used for denaturing alcohol which is to be 
used in the manufacture of perfumes, toilet waters, hair tonics, tooth 
paste, and hundreds of other articles. Hair tonics, perfumes, etc., could 
hardly be sold if they contained camphor, turpentine, ete. Alcohol 
denatured with the quantities suggested by Doctor Sovica would be 
potable without any manipulation or treatment. One-tenth of 1 per 
cent of turpentine or oil of pine would pass for a poor grade of gin. 
The addition of a little oil of juniper or other flavors would completely 
mask the addition of such small quantities of these oils, and the boot- 
legger would not be forced to use any kind of manipulation or treatment. 

The bureau has made a study of all of these terpenes along with 
hundreds of other preparations and products. They were adopted where 
they could be used, but they are not suitable for completely denatured 
alcohol. They can be more readily removed than epproved wood alcohol 
and aldehol, two principal denaturants now being used in completely 
denatured alcohol. A vast amount of work has been done on various 
kinds of pine oils as a possible denaturant for completely denatured 
alcohol, but they all could be removed by certain treatments and were 
excessively corrosive. For example, completely denatured alcohol for- 
mula No. 4, containing pine oil, benzol, and nitrobenzol, was revoked 
over four years ago, as the bootleggers were manipulating it with ease. 
A denaturant that is corrosive can not be used because it will attack 
the containers, destroying them, and discolor the alcohol. Denatured 
alcohol containing pine oils, when used as an antifreeze, would soon 
destroy the radiators and attack the engine block. One of our greatest 
problems is to obtain denaturants that are not corrosive and will not 
be detrimental to the automobile when used for antifreeze purposes. 
Corrosive denaturants also attack steel drums and tin containers in 
which denatured alcohol is shipped and sold. 

Returning to specially denatured alcoho}, attention is called to the 
fact that several million gallons are used annually in making drug 
extracts, drugs, and chemicals. Denaturants which would leave residual 
odors in the extracts or take part in the chemical reactions involved 
would produce products that would have no commercial value and 
would not be acceptable to the trade and would be in violation of the 
food and drugs act. 

Particular mention is made concerning certain specially denatured 
alcohol formulas which are or can be easily diverted. Reference is 
made to S. D. A. formula No. 4, which was authorized for the tobacco 
industry. This formula contains nicotine and methylene blue. It is 
true that potable alcohol can be obtained from this formula by distilla- 
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tion, but it is certainly obvious that alcohol that is to be used for 
treating tobacco for chewing or smoking purposes can not be denatured 
with obnoxious compounds, such as turpentine, camphor, oil of euca- 
lyptus, ete. 

The public will not accept smoking tobacco containing obnoxious 
compounds which would become very apparent when the tobacco is 
being smoked. Nicotine was chosen as the denaturant for this formula 
many years prior to prohibition, because nicotine is a natural con- 
stituent of tobacco and hence would not injure the finished product. 
Attention is farther called to the fact that during the fiscal year ended 
June 30, 1929, 1,318,403.35 wine gallons of specially denatured alcohol 
formula No. 4 were withdrawn for manufacturing purposes. Of this 
quantity, three large nationally known reputable tobacco manufactur- 
ers used 1,088,151 gallons, leaving approximately 230,000 gallons to 
be withdrawn by a number of smaller concerns, many of which are 
just as reputable as the three large concerns referred to above. 

S. D. A. formulas No, 40 and 39-B specifically referred to by Doctor 
Sovica can be manipulated to yield potable alcohol by distillation. 
The bureau has given these two formule considerable study, but has 
not been able to develop any more efficient denaturants for this class 
of alcohol. This alcohol is used for the manufacture of perfumes, 
hair tonics, toilet waters, and other cosmetic preparations. It ought 
to be apparent that odorless denaturants are absolutely necessary, 
otherwise the alcohol can not be used by the cosmetic trade. The 
bureau will welcome any constructive suggestions in improving these 
formulas, as they could be used by the legitimate trade. S. D. A. 39-B 
contains 2% gallons of dicthylphthalate. S. D. A. formula No. 40 
contains 3 ounces of brucine sulphate to each 100 gallons of ethyl 
alcohol and one-half gallon of either acetone or isopropyl alcohol. 

The isopropyl alcoho] or acetone has no denaturing value in the 
quantity used in specially denatured alcohol formula No. 40 and is 
only used as a marker to identify alcohol if recovered from this for- 
mula. Isopropyl alcohol is being used by some concerns to replace 
ethyl Alcohol in manufacturing flavoring extracts and other compounds 
in which alcohol was formerly used. It can not be very poisonous if 
this practice is being followed. Both brucine sulphate and diethyl- 
phthalate were suggested to this bureau as possible denaturants by the 
legitimate trade before the diversion of industrial alcohol was a prob- 
lem, Both of these denaturants have been adopted by Canada and it 
is understood that Germany is using diethylphthalate. Thus it be- 
comes apparent that this country is now leading and not following 
other nations in the development of new denaturants, although many 
of the European nations had many years’ experience in denaturing 
alcohol before this country started. 

Doctor StrovicH also calls attention to the use of acetone in specially 
denatured alcohol formula No, 23-A which is authorized for the manu- 
facture of rubbing alcohol compounds. This formula was one of the 
first- adopted after the passage of the national prohibition act and 
there is no evidence within the knowledge of the bureau that bathing 
alcohols prepared therefrom have been used by anyone with detrimental 
results. Doctor Sizoyrcn has also drawn an erroneous conclusion when 
he stated that the recent modification of the specially denatured alcohol 
formula used in the lacquer industry would flood the country with an 
additional 8,000,000 gallons of wood alcohol. There were only approxi- 
mately 3,000,000 gallons of this formula used during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1929, therefore, the modified formula will only require 
120,000 gallons of approved wood alcohol provided the same quantity 
is withdrawn and used this coming year. 

In conclusion, I wish to emphasize the fact that the Government is 
not using any denaturant in sufficient quantities to be fatal if anyone 
through ignorance or otherwise should use denatured alcohol as a 
beverage. If any individuals ignore the warning that is given by the 
odor and taste of denatured alcohol they must consume a toxic quantity 
of ethyl alcohol before they will obtain a toxice quantity of any of the 
denaturants that might be present. Dr. Reid Hunt, an international 
authority of the Harvard Medical School, has demonstrated that the 
ethyl alcohol present in any of the denatured-aleohol formulae author- 
ized by the Government is more toxic than the methyl alcoho! present, 
on account of the fact that there is a relatively small percentage of 
wood alcohol present in comparison with the ethyl alcohol. This means 
that an individual who either knowingly or unknowingly uses denatured 
alcohol for beverage purposes would obtain a toxic dose of ethyl alcohol 
before obtaining a toxic dose of methyl alcohol. 

If the Government is compelled to change or alter its policy in regard 
to the denaturation of alcohol and required to substitute the dena- 
turants referred to by Doctor Sovica in the quantities indicated, 
millions of gallons of industrial alcohol will be diverted for beverage 
purposes and hundreds of industries will be unable to obtain alcohol 
suitable for their legitimate requirements, 

A scrutiny of the lists of permittces using specially denatured alcohol 
shows that less than 75 use and account for over 80 per cent of the 
entire specially denatured alcohol production. This list is a blue book 
of American business, 

J. M. Dornan, Commissioner. 

Fessuary 3, 1930. 
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I also present the following further statement from Doctor 
Doran, emphasizing that the diversion problem is greatly 
lessened : 


There were 52,405,000 gallons of completely denatured alcohol pro- 
duced last year, There is no evidence of any material diversion of 
completely denatured alcohol. It is used principally as an anti- 
freeze solution for automobiles. There were produced last yeur 
54,550,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol. 

One hundred and seventeen persons, firms, and corporations through- 
out the United States engaged in a wide variety of manufacturing ac- 
tivities consumed over 44,000,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol. 
A list of these companies is appended hereto. All of these listed firms 
use over 40,000 galions per annum. The list does not include several 
thousand small but reputable manufacturers. The names of the 117 
firms and corporations are nationally known and no reasonable person 
will raise any question as to their integrity and the character of their 
business. Permittees in Pennsylvania and New Jersey whose permits 
haye been revoked by the prohibition administrators, but whose permits 
have been restored by orders of various district courts, withdrew about 
735,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol last year. The diversion 
problem, which did not reach to over 3 per cent of the total produc- 
tion last year, centered in lacquer thinners, solvents, and low-grade 
toilet waters. The present diversion is not one-fourth of that of three 
years ago, In the intervening period the independent denaturing plant 
has been practically put out of business, hundreds of permits have been 
revoked, very few new ones have been issued, and hundreds of formulas 
have been strengthened. 

Agents of the Bureau of Prohibition, in cooperation with the United 
States attorneys’ offices, have been dealing with this particular type 
of diversion of finished products for the last seven or eight months, 
and their investigations have practically closed this lenk. Appropriate 
court action may follow. The skilled technician will always be able 
to recover alcohol from & mixture. The problem consists of making it 
as difficult and uneconomical as possible. While the criminal must be 
ferreted out even when he hides within legitimate business circles, 
nevertheless, the channels of commerce and industry must be kept 
open. I say in all seriousness that, if every industrial-alcohol plant 
in the United States was torn down, putting ali of these 117 firms out 
of business, that it would have no material effect on the supply of illicit 
liquor in nine-tenths of the area of the United States. 


J. M. Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition. 


LIST OF PERSONS, FIEMS, AND CORPORATIONS USING A TOTAL OF OVER 
44,000,000 GALLONS OF SPECIALLY DENATURED ALCOHOL ANNUALLY, 
WHICH IS OVER 80 PER CENT OF THE ENTIRE OUTPUT 


Abbott Laboratories, The, North Chicago, III. 

Acme. White Lead & Color Works, Hamtramck, Mich. 

Air Reduction Sales Co., Coraopolis, Pa. 

American Cyanamid Co., Linden, N. J. 

American Druggist Syndicate, Long Island City, N. Y. 

American Powder Co., Acton, Mass. 

American Solvents & Chemical Co., 
Everett, Mass., and Albany, N. X. 

American Tobacco Co., North Carolina, New York, Virginia, and 
Kentucky. 

Armstrong Cork Co., Camden, N. J. 

Athol Manufacturing Co., Athol. Mass. 

Ault & Wiborg Works (Inc.), the, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Bakelite Corporation, Bloomfield, N. J., and Chicago, III. 

Banner Vinegar Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Barrett Varnish Co., Cicero, III. 

Bass-Heuter Paint Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

Berry Bros. (Inc.), Detroit, Mich. 

Bornn Distilling Co., Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Bradshaw-Praeger & Co., Chicago, III. 

California Conserving Co., Hayward, Calif. 

California Packing Corporation, San Jose, Calif. 

Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corporation, South Charleston, W. Va. 

Carlova (Inc.), Binghamton, N. Y. 

Celluloid Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Chicago Mica Co., Valparaiso, Ind. 

Continental-Diamond Fiber Co., Bridgeport, Pa. 

Cooper, Charles, & Co. (Inc.), Newark, N. J. 

Cotex Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Day, James B., & Co., Chicago, III. 

Devoe & Reynolds Co. (Inc.), Newark, N. J. 

Dickinson, E. E., Co., Essex, Conn. 

Dings & Schuster (Inc.), Long Island City, N. X. 

Dow Chemical Co., the, Midland, Mich. 

Du Pont, New Jersey, Massachusetts, Delaware, Pennsylvania, and 
Michigan. 

Eastman Kodak Co., Rochester, N. I. 

Egyptian Lacquer Manufacturing Co., the, South Kearny, N. J. 

Exchange Lemon Products Co., Corona, Calif. 
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Agnew, Calif., 
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Federal Products Co., the, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fiberlold Corporation, Indian Orchard, Mass, 

Fitch, F. W., Co., Des Moines, Iowa. 

Ford Motor Co., Flint, Mich. 

Franche, C. E., & Co., Chicago, III. 

Franco-American Chemical Works, Carlstadt, N. J. 

Fries & Fries Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Fulghum & Co., Los Angeles, Calif, 

Fuller, W. P., & Co., South San Francisco, Calif, 

General Fleet rie Co., New York and Massachusetts. 

Gilbert Spruance Co., the, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Glidden Co., the, Cleveland, Ohio, and Chicago, III. 

Great Western BDlectro-Chemical Co., Pitteburg, Calif. 

Gregory Vinegar Co., the O. L., Paris, Tex. 

Haeuser, A. R., New York, N. Y. 

Hercules Powder Co., Parlin and Kenvil, N. J. 

Kirk, James S., & Co., Chicago, III. 

Knox & Morse Co., Boston, Mass. 

Lambert Pharmacal Co,, St. Louis, Mo, 

La Salle Products Co. (Inc.). St. Faul, Minn, 

Lewis Bros. (Inc.), Buffalo, N. X. 

Liggett & Myers Co., St. Louis, Mo. 

Lilly, Ell, & Co., Indianapolis, Ind. 

Lucky Tiger Remedy Co. (Inc.), Kansas City, Mo. 

Maas & Waldstein Co., Newark, N. J. 

Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

McKesson & Robbins (Inc.), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Merck & Co, (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Merrell Co., the Wm, S., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Merrimac Chemical Co., Everett, Mass, 

Meyer & Loewenstein, Long Island City, N. X. 

Mica Insulator Co., Schenectady, N. X. 

Mifflin Chemical Corporation, Philadelphia, Pa. 

Milwaukee Vinegar Co. (Inc.), Cudahy, Wis. 

Monganta Chemical Works, St. Louis, Mo. 

Nason, R. N., & Co., San Francisco, Calif. 

National Aniline & Chemical Co. (Ing.), Buffalo, N. X. 

National Distilling Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 

New York Woodfnishers Supply Co. (Inc.), Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Nixon Nitration Works, Nixon, N. J. 

Norwich Pharmacal Co., the, Norwich, N. Y. 

Parke, Davis & Co., Detroit, Mich, 

Pinaud (Inc.), New York, N. Y. 

Publicker (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa. 

Ramses (Inc.), Bridgeport, Conn. 

Reynolds, R. J., Tobacco Co., Winston-Salem, N. C. 

Richards & Co. (Inc.), Stamford, Conn. 

Rockford Varnish Co., Varnish, III. 

Rogers-Pyatt Shellac Co., Jersey City, N. J. 

Rohm & Haas Co. (Inc.), Bristol, Pa. 

Rubber Service Laboratories Co., the, Nitro, W. Va. 

Sherwin-Williams Co., The, Chicago, III., and Newark, N. J, 

Speas Manufacturing Co. (Inc.), Kansas City, Mo. 

Sanford Mills „L.,“ Reading, Mass. 

Shannon Co., The Edward J., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Sharp & Dohme, Baltimore, Md. 

Squibb, E. R., & Sons, New Jersey and Brooklyn, N. ¥. 

Standards Brands (formerly Fleischmann Co.), Washington, D. C., 
and Peekskill, N. Y. 

Standard Oil Co., Indiana and California, 

Stearns, Frederick, & Co., Detroit, Mich. 

Stille, E. T., & Co., Chicago, III. 

Syrup Producta Co. (Inc.), Yonkers, N. X. 

Textileatber Corporation, Newark, N. J. 

Tubize Artificial Silk Co., Hopewell, Va. 

Ulmer & Co., Philadelphia, Pa. 

United Drug Co., Boston, Mass., and St. Louls, Mo. 

United States Industrial Alcohol Co., Baltimore, Md., and Peoria, III. 

United States Industrial Chemical Co., Baltimore, Md. 

Valentine & Co., South Kearny, N. J. 

Van Schanck Bros. Chemical Works, Chicago, III. 

Wagner Electric Corporation, St. Louls, Mo. 

Walgreen Co., Chicago, III. 

Western Blectric Co, (Inc.), Cicero, III. 

Westinghouse Electric & Manufacturing Co., Bast Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Weyer, George II., Kansas City, Mo. 

Wildroot Co, (Inc.), Buffalo, N. X. 

Williams Co., J. B., Glastonbury, Conn, 

Winarick (Inc.), Ar., New York, N. X. 

Wood Products Co., Buffalo, N. X. 

Young, H. B., & Co., Chicago, III. 

Zinsser, William, & Co. (Inc.), Chicago, II., and New York, N. Y. 


FOREST CONSERVATION 


Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to extend my remarks in the Recoxp by printing a 
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speech which I delivered February 1. 1930, at the twenty-fifth 
anniversary of the establishment of the Forest Service in the 
Department of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a speech delivered by himself on the oeension indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The speech is as follows: 


Conservation ts on the Ups of all, and deep in the hearts of many 
of us; but the great, necessary conservation program that the publie 
welfare demands is only beginning to be achieved: 

Forest conservation means both saving and using. Beenuse of our 
failure in the past to understand what values the forest bas for us, 
we have misused and extensively destroyed what we must now ex» 
pensively restore. Reforestation through tree planting is an expensive 
way to get back the forest on a vast acreage of denuded land which, 
as we now ean see, it would have been better for us all if we had kept 
in forest. Reforestation which, in harvesting the present forest crop, 
assures its replacement at once by a new growth is a wiser way, and a 
less expensive way, to provide for our forest needa. 

Those needs are many. Forests are necessary not only because we 
must always have wood, and have it in abundance, but also because we 
must control erosion and make our streams run in full, even, and un- 
polluted flow; because we must have, in our hurrying modern life, 
abundant provision of opportunities for healthful outdoor recreation; 
because we must have woodland sanctuary for our native wild life; 
because we must have all the ministrations that come to us from beauti- 
ful forests and a landscape fair to look upon. Forests please and 
satisfy the very soul of man as well as serve vital economic needs, 

I know ; because the idle acres of my own farm, where over 100,000 
trees have been planted, are becoming a rendezvous for the partridge, 
pheasant, and other wild life. This simple little unit bears its living 
evidence that conservation serves its high purpose in many far-flung 
fields when we plant trees. 

I love to think of the splendid program under way nationally as 
well as in my own State. The Northern Development Co., by a private 
subscription, plans planting 1,000,000,000 trees in the next few years in 
New York State, and from our New York State nurseries this last year 
were sent out 25,000,000 trees on their mission of better to-morrows, 

The Forest Service docs well to celebrate its birthday of 25 years of 
constructive, forward-looking service, growing in importance with each 
year. In 1911 the Weeks law started us on our way with a purchase 
program; in 1920 there was an enlargement of that program, In 1924 
the program for the protection of the watersheds of navigable streams 
was enlarged into a national-forest policy, under the Clarke-McNary 
law. ‘That bigger program involves not only land purchases but tree 
planting and better protection to our forests. The bill I recently in- 
troduced in the House, and which was introduced in the Senate by 
Senator McNary, looks to a still larger 10-year program. It has the 
approval of the forest reservation committee, that numbers amongst 
its members the Secretary of War, the Secretary of the Interior De- 
partment, and the Secretary of Agriculture, as well as two Senators 
and two Congressmen. 

In popular birthday language we remark, Many happy returns,” 
may God speed the Forest Service in its forward-looking program for 
future generations. We sow as trustees, meeting our full duty, that 
others may reap better to-morrows. 
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EXERCISES IN CELEBRATION OF THE TWENTY-FirTH ANNIVERSARY OF THR 
Pousst Swen. Unirep STATES DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE 


(National Museum Auditorium, Washington, D. C., February 1, 1930) 
PROGRAM 


1. Musical selection, United States Army Band. 

2. Showing of Forest Service pictures of historic interest. 

by Edward E. Carter, Assistant Forester. 

3. Musical selection, United States Army Band. 

4. Address: Robert ¥. Stuart, Forester. 

5. Address: Hon. Renick W. Dunlap, Assistant Secretary of Agri- 

culture. 

6. Address: Hon. CHantes L. McNary, United States Senate, 

7. Musical selection, United States Army Band. 

8. Address: Hon. Jon D. CLanxx, House of Representatives. 

9. Address: Hon. Roy O. Wooprurr, House of Representatives. 
Address: Hon. Scorr Leavrrr, House of Representatives. 
Address: Hon. Harry L. ENGLEBRIGHET, House of Representatives. 
. Musical selection, United States Army Band. 

Address: Henry S. Graves, dean of the Yale Forest School. 
Address: Gov. Gifford Pinchot. 
„The Star-Spangled Banner, United States Army Band. 
Messages of felicitation. 


Remarks 


CONGRESSIONAL 


TARIFF REVISION AND THE TARIFF COMMISSION 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House, the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from New York [Mr. DAVENPORT] for 
45 minutes. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Mr. Speaker and ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, a new letter by Abraham Lincoln was printed in 
the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD recently—page 482, December 11, 
1929—at the request of the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAM- 
BEYER]. In his mature years the pen of Lincoln illuminated 
with prophetic wisdom almost every great public issue which 
he touched, This letter is about the tariff, and is no exception. 
Written October 11, 1859. 

He said; i 

I was an old Henry Clay tarif Whig. In old times I mađe more 
speeches on that subject than any other, I have not since changed my 
views. I believe yet, if we could have a model, carefully adjusted pro- 
tective tariff, so acquiesced in as not to become a subject of perpetual 
strife, squabble, changes, and uncertainties, it would be better for 
us. » I have not thought much upon the subject recently, but 
my general impression is that the necessity for a protective tariff will, 
ere long, force its old opponents to take it up, and then its old friends 
can join in and establish it on a more firm and durable basis. 


It may be that the time which Lincoln looked forward to has 
arrived. There is as much turmoil about the tariff as there 
was in his day, but the view of the need of protective duties 
for at least large sections of industry as well as agriculture has 
become practically unanimous; and this view is held probably 
by the predominating sentiment of both major political parties, 
and by a growing variety of sections of the country. This 
attitude appears in discussions about Florida winter vegetables, 
Louisiana sugar, Texas cattle, Georgia tobacco, California 
lemons, as much as about the factory industries of Massachu- 
setts or New York or Pennsylvania; it concerns farmers within 
at least a restricted range of commodities, as well as manu- 
facturers and wage earners. When I was a boy you could pick 
a free trader or a tariff-for-revenue-only professor from the 
faculty of almost any college in the country. Where are the 
Perrys and the Sumners now? 

This tightening of the lines about protection goes on at the 
same time that the electrical utilities, the railways, the interna- 
ional bankers, the automobile industry, the electrical manu- 
facturing companies, and mass production generally, a vast 
and growing amount of modern business, cares less about the 
tariff than ever before, [Applause.] 

At the same time the process of tariff making in open Congress 
by the mass and sectional action of 485 Members of the House 
and 96 Members of the Senate grows not less difficult but more 
difficult. It has been seven years since we attempted to revise 
the tariff. That is about as often as Congress dares to under- 
take it and do anything else. There are thousands of items for 
Congress theoretically to consider, each one a business by itself. 
There is no man, living or dead, who has or who has ever had 
the capacity to master a problem or a bill of such infinite 
variety and industrial ramification as a modern tariff bill pos- 
sesses, [Applause.] If it were not for the help of a large staff 
of especially prepared men and women belonging to the Tariff 
Commission, who have worked upon the schedules for years, no 
Member of either House, beset as Members are by a great 
variety of duties and obligations, could claim large acquaintance 
with. the costs of production and the whole group of competitive 
conditions surrounding the myriad industries catalogued and 
protectively rated in the bill. 

Tariff making en masse or en bloc, general reyisions in whole 
or in part, and the endless discussions in one House or the 
other, as either House seeks vainly to educate itself on a thou- 
sand matters in an absurdly limited time, not only confuses 
and irritates the country but is a brake upon national progress 
and prevents the discussion and settlement of new problems of 
policy constantly arising in a nation as great and as varied in 
its interests as ours. [Applause.] Therefore the growing atti- 
tude of mind of Congress, as I read it, is to keep the general 
tariff making off the agenda as much and as long as possible, 

Another phase of current tariff making in open Congress 
which has not been lost upon the country is the threatened dis- 
integration of the national spirit which has grown out of the 
recent tariff controversy, in the Senate, particularly, between cer- 
tain representatives of the East and the West. Personal recrimi- 
nation and the pressure of sectional self-interest have vied with 
each other to impair national unity, not in Congress, perhaps, 
but in the country, where these things are talked over. There 
is no genuine reality in such antagonism. ‘The interests of 
sound popular government in America are always best served 
by taking into account the point of view of the West as well as 
of the East, of the South, as well as of the North. The sons of the 
wild jackass are not confined to the prairies, nor to the plateaus 
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and mountain sides of the Rockies. In most major national 
problems the West is quicker than the Hast to sense the evil 
or to stir the imagination of the country to its correction. The 
East is likely to temper the remedy for the evil with conserva- 
tive experience and practical judgment, but it has no monopoly 
on political instinct or national virtue. [Applause.] And one 
of the counts against the practice of detailed tariff making in 
congressional mass meeting is the continuing menace of sec- 
tional friction, where no sound reason for it exists. 

And the international complications in tariff making were 
never so intimate and hazardous as they have been during the 
present period of projected revision. The nations of the earth 
have looked in upon our deliberations and scrutinized our pur- 
poses more completely than they ever did before, and their 
reactions to our proposals affecting them are more determined 
and direct than we have formerly experienced. ‘The conscious- 
ness of other peoples about us, and their keen-eyed concern 
about what we do, have increased since the war. 

As never before, also, we are obliged to consider carefully 
the effect of the tariff against foreign products upon our indus- 
tries which sell abroad $5,000,000,000 worth per year of this 
country’s production—automobiles, electrical equipment, farm- 
ing implements, sewing machines, tools, steel, textiles, flour. 

We have to face, in the present period of tariff making, the 
point about the repayment to us of the indebtedness of 
Europe. How, over the stretch of two generations, can we pos- 
sibly be paid if we hinder too much or stifle too much the trade 
in goods with the Continent? Can we go on for 50 or 60 years 
altogether, sending tourists enough abroad and loans enough 
abroad so that the balance will tip our way and pour reparation 
payments into our coffers? 

What the facts reveal, so it seems to me, is a more difficult 
and delicate process of tariff adjustment as the years go by. 
Congress is responsible under the Constitution. Congress is the 
court of last resort. Congress should have the final control of 
the process, but it never was elearer that Congress as a body 
is not well fitted for the detailed task of tariff making. Thrown 
into the mélée of congressional debate, the tariff rates become 
necessarily a good deal of a logrolling compromise between sec- 
tions and interests and points of view. The task is too intricate 
and too vast to be done well in the midst of congressional tur- 
moil. The national spirit is sectionalized. Much business is 
still dependent upon the tariff for support and is subjected to 
trepidation, uncertainty, and loss. Friendly neighbors and 
allies look on aghast at the possibilities of injury to their own 
economic life, and the prospect of disturbance of international 
good will by mass meeting tariff making increases with the 
years. 

Tariff making is a process that lends itself not so well to the 
sporadic and more or less disorderly mass action of Congress. 
This has long been felt by all of us. And yet tariff making 
needs continually to go on. No sooner is a tariff law passed, 
than the balance of economic relation and invention changes 
somewhere in the world. And what is written in the law about 
an item of importance becomes a broken reed so far as the pro- 
tective support of an industry is concerned. There are a num- 
ber of instances, such as the high-grade cotton textiles, the 
sudden synthetic making of wood alcohol by Germany, the ruin- 
ous competition in the tanning of calf leather, since the last 
tariff act was written, which give melancholy force to this 
contention, 

Essentially tariff making in the modern world has became a 
day by day, week by week, month by month, scientific and ju- 
dicial process, and not a plague of the 7-year locust to afflict the 
American people and all humanity. 

The first step out of the tariff morass came with the creation 
of a fact-finding commission which should report to Congress. 
The second step was taken in 1922 with the creation of a sort 
of Executive tariff commission, the President to proclaim, under 
certain rules and restrictions, after the findings of fact by a 
commission, a new rate of duty. 

No candid inquiry into the record of the Executive tariff 
commission during the last seven years could speak of it with 
glowing enthusiasm. This is partly due to the rigidity of the 
law, and partly to the personnel of the commission. There are 
exceptions to the rule, but, by and large, the selection of mem- 
bers of the commission by the Executive and the Senate has 
not proved productive of public confidence. Low salaries and 
the disinclination of men of experience in business and economic 
affairs to take a place upon the commission are partly responsi- 
ble, but only partly. The political factor has entered and prob- 
ably to a degree usually will enter into the appointments to the 
commission, no matter which party is in power. There have 
been selections which have proved to be not simply negatively 
but positively injurious to the public interest. There has been 
on the part of these particular members seemingly a continuing 
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detailed bias toward unreasonable rates at any cost, either 
high or low, applied in several striking instances against the 
facts actually developed by the scientific experts of the commis- 
sion itself. This state of facts has injured the Executive-com- 
mission idea with Congress and the American people. 

Side by side with this unfortunate condition, there has grown 
up in the country and in Congress the idea that it takes a good 
deal of discretion and a good deal of authority, much more than 
has yet been put into the tariff act, to make administrative 
tariff making effective anyway; and that the wider discretion 
and authority necessary to make a scientific and judicial ad- 
justment of tariff rates can not be and should not be delegated 
unreservedly to a President or to a tariff commission; and that 
final action under a discretion wide enough to be really useful 
ought to be ultimately controlled by Congress itself. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This feeling about the Executive relation to tariff making is 
not simply that the President already has a greater power than 
any living sovereign, and that the power should not be increased 
thoughtlessly and inadvisedly. It is the feeling that grows di 
rectly out of the dangerous prospect of a large addition to 
Executive power over the business and economic life of the 
country and over the varied and in some cases divergent eco- 
nomic interests of different sections, as the result of Executive 
influence with and control over the tariff commission and its 
activities; unless Congress, in which every section is interested 
and represented, and with which is lodged by the Constitution 
power to regulate commerce and raise revenue, shall exercise a 
final check. The President not only has in effect the appoint- 
ment of a tariff commission, but under a recent decision of the 
Supreme Court probably the full power of dismissal, Although 
in theory the commission moves of itself to its duties, in fact 
it has in its brief career again and again waited upon presiden- 
tial initiative and direction, 

Beenuse of the natural distrust on the part of Congress of 
any unconstitutional or even uuwise delegation of authority 
to the Executive in the fleld of raising revenue or regulating 
commerce, the Tariff Commission for the last seven years has 
been in a strait-jacket. It has been impossible for it to func- 
tion, even if it had been a commission of economic giants, with 
anything like full effectiveness, Take the restriction of the rais- 
ing or lowering of a rate not more than 50 per cent. There is 


no reason for that except the feeling that the President and the 
commission, not being subject immediately in the matter to the 
final check of Congress, can not be trusted with higher or lower 


percentages, no matter what the facts. Talk about a sclentific 
or judicial commission; how can a commission be scientific or 
judicial with a mathematical hobble like that? 

And take the strait-jacket test of difference in cost of pro- 
duetion directly and arithmetically inquired into, a test that 
every year has proved more elusive. What has seemed to be 
American snooping into exact foreign-factory costs has grad- 
ually gotten upon the nerves of other countries, as it would upon 
our nerves under similar circumstances. An accurate tariff 
rate is the resultant of the use of a group of tests as to differ- 
ences of cost of production. Anything else is a guess. There 
are a number of tests that would help to determine differences 
in cost of production between us and foreign countries if Con- 
gress would permit their use. 

When what had been known as wood alcohol in the latter 
part of 1924 began suddenly to pour into the port of New York 
at 15 cents a gallon less than it could possibly be made in this 
country from the distillation of hardwoods, it was perfectly 
susceptible of quick and easy proof that the German chemists 
had suddenly discovered how to make wood alcohol syntheti- 
cally; and, of course, the thing to do in face of such a phe- 
nomenon was to act at once on reasonable assurance of differ- 
ences in cost of production without solemnly spending a year or 
two in an attempt to reach the reduced arithmetical cost in the 
German factories. It might take two or three years to do that, 
and in the meantime the industry would die. 

If a commission is to be worth its salt or pretend to be 
scientific or judicial, it must have rules and tools that are 
practical to do the work. The reason it does not possess them 
is that Congress has feared a too broad and unconstitutional 
delegation of authority. It has sought, under the decisions, to 
establish a single intelligible principle for the commission and 
the President to follow. This on the theory that it was a pretty 
complete delegation of authority to the President and the com- 
mission, once Congress had decided to relieve itself of the 
intolerable tariff detail from day to day, from week to week, 
from month to month, and from year to year. 

Another hobble upon successful tariff making by a commis- 
sion is the failure in the present law to permit the commission 
and the President to lift an item from the free list to the 
dutiable list or vice yersa, Such a grant of authority has 
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seemed to Congress to be unwise and dangerous, even if it were 
not pretty certainly unconstitutional under the Hampton de- 
cision. At least Congress would have to take great caution in 
the rule or principle it might lay down. 

Now, nothing is clearer from the tariff experience of the last 
seven years, it seems to me, than the need of transferring 
specific items from the free list to the dutiable list upon occa- 
sion and vice versa if justice is to be done in the contingencies 
and emergencies of American industry. During the last seven 
years the calf tanners of America—not the marginal tanners 
but the efficient tanners—have watched their industry wholly 
slipping over to the red side of the ledger. Their product was 
unfortunately left by the 1922 tariff on the free list, where it 
could not be gotten out except at the time of general revision. 

And the need of transferring in the opposite direction is just 
as evident. There has been on the dutiable list since 1922 a 
relatively heavy rate upon plain, basie paper, unsensitized for 
photographic purposes, which has served no purpose in the 
world exeept to make it impossible for seven or eight small 
companies to compete fairly with a single, great, highly prosper- 
ous corporation. Not a pound of that paper is made in this 
country or has been made for the last seven years except by the 
powerful corporation, which has manufactured for itself and 
would not or could not sell it to the smaller companies. It is a 
paper that can not be produced except with the help of auxiliary 
research laboratories and especially needs meticulous care. It 
is made for the smaller companies by manufacturers in Ger- 
many, Belgium, and France, who will take these limited orders 
and execute them practically perfectly. The tariff on plain 
basic paper for photographic purposes amounts to nothing but 
a hurdle for the smaH companies to get over before they begin 
te compete with the powerful corporation. The item should 
have gone into the free list long ago, but it could only be done 
at the time of general revision. 

To do the work which a tariff commission must do, if sound 
tariff making is te go on, there must be larger salaries, more 
judicious selection of members, with no glorified lobbyists in 
the approved list, the free employment not simply of one mathe- 
matical test but a group of reasonable tests, in order to arrive 
at real differences in cost of production. The unnatural hobble 
of a fixed percentage of change up or down should be removed 
and the right of transfer from the free list to the dutiable list 
and from the dutiable list to the free list made as authoritative 
as any other change whatever. Else you have no scientific or 
judicial tariff commission policy, 

But in order to inaugurate such a policy safely for the varied 
interests and sections of the country, and in order to forestall 
the growth of Executive encroachment upon the constitutional 
powers of Congress in the exceptional and delicate field of 
revenue and commerce regulation and possible taxation of the 
American people, there must be, it seems to me, final appeal 
to Congress itself in every instance from the findings of the 
commission, from the proclamation of tariff change by the 
President. If there is such a final appeal, then all these 
hobhles upon effective action by the commission could safely be 
done away with. 

My reason for bringing this discussion before the House is 
that I may obtain the benefit of the experience of the House 
with respect to a proposal which I haye to make. I am doing it 
to provoke thought. There may be abother and a better plan. 
But if a conclusion is to be arrived at upon the pending tariff 
bill—and it is inconceivable to me that the Congress of the 
United States, having put its hand to the plow upon a great 
matter of this sort, should turn back—if a conclusion is to be 
arrived at, it is evident that the factor of greatest importance 
is the question of what is to be done about the relation of the 
Tariff! Commission to tariff making. Final agreement upon 
rates is to my mind not at all inconceivable, but the House 
and the Senate, and groups within the House and the Senate, 
appear to be as wide apart as the poles about the form of the 
flexible provision, and about the authority of the President in 
connection therewith. I can conceive that, if a reasonable 
solution is not reached at this point, we might get no tariif 
bill at all; or if we did get one, the future task of Congress in 
tarif making might be enormously increased. And I think this 
central factor in any agreement upon a difficult bill should be 
approached without partisan spirit, with no attempt on the part 
of one side of this or the other House to secure political ad- 
vantage. It is as important as that, because it involves the 
continuing welfare of a great volume of business and of a great 
body of workers throughout the United States, who ought to 
have the benefit of the best plan we are able to evolve and who 
ought to be relieved of indecision, uncertainty, and economic 
loss. 

If a sufficiently wide discretion is to be given to an Executive 
Tarif Commission, there should be a final appeal to Congress. 
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The real question, the difficult question, is how can there be a 
final appeal to Congress upon every tariff proclamation of the 
President without the chaos of discussion and the danger of 
making the tariff a permanent football of politics, which every 
constructively minded man in Congress, I am sure, wishes to 
avoid. 

Does not a real solution depend upon the method of approach? 
Under existing law there is, of course, within the rule of change 
laid down, no such appeal to Congress—no final check. The 
commission reports to the President, and the President makes 
the proclamation. 

Under the amendment proposed in the present House bill there 
is larger salary, there is a wider extension of the tests that 
may be employed to determine differences in cost of production, 
but there is no doing away with certain other unnatural hobbles 
to the effectiveness of a commission, and no final appeal to 
Congress. Under the pending Senate amendment to the flexible 
provision, the President becomes a mere transmitting officer, and 
the commission a fact-finding body reporting upon everything 
any day, any week, any month, any year to Congress—a steady 
stream of tariff business without let or hindrance, which must 
result in delay, compromise, and floundering to the bitter end. 
By this plan all flexibility is destroyed. It seems to me to be 
in its present form a reactionary, backward-looking proposal. 

I suggest for consideration and reflection another method of 
approach. There is no controversy about the need of a fact- 
finding commission. Without it the making of a modern tariff 
bill would be a futile and hopeless task. I am also convinced 
that the President has a natural and important function in 
interim tariff making which should not be eliminated from the 
so-called flexible process. ‘The Tariff Commission reports to the 
President. The President should be given discretion about 
proclaiming duties within the ascertained upper and lower limits 
of cost differences, for the reason that there may be at the 
moment important matters of public policy involving interna- 
tional relations, which the Tariff Commission can not take into 
consideration. Trade or treaty negotiations may be in progress 
which may be hampered by the immediate proclamation of a 
duty; or the full change at the moment might be contrary to the 
best public policy. 

There may be an internal situation which the President should 
consider. A few years ago the halibut case was before the 
Tariff Commission. Halibut is generally used by the American 
people. Eighty-five per cent of the catch is on the Pacific and 
the differences in cost of production on the Pacific side between 
the Canadian and American fishermen were bound to be 
negligible. This would indicate a reduction of duty. But on 
the Atlantie side, where there is 15 per cent of the catch, the 
Gloucester fishermen, having no free port of entry in Canada 
and being under the necessity of transporting their catch a much 
longer distance than the Canadians, might be irreparably in- 
jured by the lowering of a duty. Mathematics indicates-a lower 
duty. Shall it be proclaimed or not proclaimed? Does the 
publie interest of America point that way? Is it better for the 
whole American people to pay perhaps slightly more for the 
halibut and preserve the halibut industry for the Gloucester 
fishermen? Somebody must decide that and in similar cases. 
Who is better fitted to do it than the President, whose eye is the 
eye of the Nation, whose voice is the voice of the Nation? 

In agriculture this discretion is highly important. Any in- 
vestigation of agricultural products usually must cover two or 
three years to avoid seasonal fluctuations, variations in unit 
costs due to fluctuations of yield on the same acreage in differ- 
ent years. The changes in agricultural conditions may be so 
rapid that no detailed study can keep up with them. The ex- 
perience of the commission indicates that it is desirable in 
this field to give somebody discretion as to the extent of changes 
in duty which are advisable when the time comes to fix the rate. 

This discretion was involved in the famous sugar case, The 
cost of production of sugar fell in a period of a few years from 
12 cents a pound to 2 or 3 cents a pound. The high rate of 
course was due to the frantic effort to produce sugar at the 
war-profit prices. And the fall was cataclysmic. Mathematical 
findings of cost differences were out of date before the report 
reached the President, and he declined to decrease the rate of 
duty. Whatever may be the point of view about his decision, 
the illustration illustrates. 

But finally, in order to prevent an unconstitutional or undue 
exercise of legislative authority by either the commission or the 
President, every tariff proclamation of the President, with the 
findings of the commission and the reasons therefore should, I 
think, lie on the table of both Houses of Congress for a certain 
period—say, 60 days—for the scrutiny of the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and the Finance Committee of the 
Senate, and for the scrutiny of any individual Member of 
either House who believes it important that he should give it 
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attention. If a concurrent resolution disapproving the change 
in duty is adopted in the House within 30 calendar days and in 
the Senate within the following 30 calendar days—by the Con- 
gress, that is, within 60 days after the date of the proclamation— 
then the change in duty shall not become effective; or, an 
alternative plan, if a resolution disapproving the change in 
duty is adopted by either House within 60 days after the date 
of the proclamation, then the change in duty shall not become 
effective. 

In most cases nothing is likely to be done about it, as the com- 
mission and the President are put upon notice that their find- 
ings are subject to scrutiny and reversal, that serious caution 
must be exercised, that there is no room for arbitrary opinion. 
If there is no controversy, if the proclamation is not disallowed 
by Congress, the new duty would go into effect automatically, 
we will say, at the end of 60 days. I suppose that disallowing 
of the proclamation in all cases should be by a resolution not 
requiring the signature of the President. 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I am very much interested in the gentleman's 
speech, which displays careful and painstaking study. Do you 
deal with what would happen if the proclamation were issued 
by the President raising or lowering the tariff when Congress 
was not in session? Do you cover that? : 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes; I am coming to that. 

Mr. CRISP. I am glad of that. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. This method does not raise the consti- 
tutional question as to whether a change of rate is or is not in 
the nature of a statute, and therefore subject not only to the 
will of Congress but to the presidential veto. The mere dis- 
allowing of a rate makes no change in the law, and the resolu- 
tion by Congress is then, it seems to me, only a part of the 
administrative process made legal by the act of Congress and 
the signature of the President which created the process. 

The amendment to the flexible provision recently authorized 
in the Senate has the fatal defect of positively and directly 
throwing back upon committees of Congress and upon Congress 
itself the practical amendment of an act with thousands of 
items, relating to multifarious industries, with the consequent 
drafting of time and energy away from a great variety of 
matters of national policy which Congress is able to delegate to 
no commission. 

This method which I suggest for consideration of the Con- 
gress ought to do away with the fear of unconstitutionality as 
applied to the delegation of authority to a tariff commission. 
The final appeal is always to Congress, and the channel is set 
within which the will of Congress may always move. On the 
other hand, the machinery of expert commission action may 
operate unhampered, with a final check, far less burdensome 
than the regular legislative process, residing in the potential 
action of the tariff committees of Congress and of Congress 
itself—an emergency check, a gun behind the door. 

This plan, of course, needs and will have scrutiny. One 
question that might be raised—and it has just been raised by 
my good friend from Georgia [Mr. Crise]—is, What can be done 
with a President's tariff proclamation when Congress is not in 
session? Must final action wait until Congress convenes? And 
is not that to leave necessary changes suspended in mid-air? 
By looking at the experience of the Tariff Commission itself, I 
think we may find an answer to this question. So far as I can 
make out, the commission during the last seven years has not 
known what it was to be efficiently organized for its purpose. 
Tf it were soundly organized, its normal course would be to do 
its very necessary field work in the months of the summer and 
its hearings in early fall, and its conclusions would always be 
in the process of emerging during the very months when Con- 
gress is in session. 

The Executive Tariff Commission in the last seven years has 
floundered in trial and error, but the one way out, it seems to 
me, is to make the commission a more thorough and unbiased 
instrument of the will of Congress, and finally subject to the 
will of Congress. 

The whole art of living is a practice of trial and error, Be- 
eause the Executive Tariff Commission has failed under narrow 
rules and unfortunate appointments, there is no reason to be- 
lieve that it would continue to fail if the present construc- 
tively minded Executive in the White House had a chance to 
try his hand with the commission. The same thing would be 
true if a similar President of the opposite party were in the 
White House. The National Association of Manufacturers, the 
national labor organizations, the national agricultural organi- 
zations, have declared for the continuation of the experiment 
under a more favorable star. It is an experiment that must 
be continued, I think, because there seems to be no other way 
out, 
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Mr, TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield 
there? 

Mr. DAVENPORT, Certainly. 

Mr, TREADWAY. I would like to ask the gentleman if he 
will kindly elaborate a little more his idea in regard to taking 
items from the free list and putting them on the protected list, 
and refer to the constitutionality of that delegation of au- 
thority? I imagine the gentleman is very anxious and convinced 
that the delegation should be made, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. My suggestion ts that full authority be 
given the President and the commission to make an order lift- 
ing an item from the free list and putting it upon the dutiable 
Ust, and vice versa, provided the proclamation of the changed 
rate lies upon the table of both Houses of Congress for an 
agreed-upon time, say 60 days, so that Congress may disallow 
the change if it so wills. If it wills to do nothing about it, the 
new rate would automatically go into effect. Under this method 
the final power over the rate is always with ‘Congress, and I 
think there could be no danger of unconstitutionality. 

Mr. TREADWAY. That is, if your plan should be adopted, 
the fact that the reports of the Tariff Commission were laid on 
the table by Congress or became authoritative for lack of action, 


would do away with the gentleman’s thought that the present | 


law is unconstitutional? Am I right in that? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr, TREADWAY. With the power the gentleman proposes 
to establish, all likelihood of unconstitutionality would be done 
away with, in the gentleman's opinion? 

Mr. DAVENPORT, It seems so to me, as a constitutional 
layman, 

Mr. CRISP. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I am very much impressed with the gentleman's 
speech, but I wish he would think of this suggestion in con- 
nection with his plan, following the question I asked, to wit, 
a Umitation by Congress that these proclamations increasing or 
lowering tariffs should not be made when Congress is not in 
session, 

Mr, DAVENPORT. 
sure. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes, 

Mr. McREYNOLDS. In case the commission makes a recom- 
mendation to the President and the President fails to act on 
that recommendation, what course would the gentleman then 
suggest? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think that the findings of the commis- 
sion and the report of the President upon the findings, whether 
he declines to act or not, should always be laid before Congress, 
and if in the estimation of the Ways and Means Committee of 
the House, the Finance Committee of the Senate and the Mem- 
bers of Congress it seemed desirable that the matter then in 
hand should be acted upon, and the President declined to act, 
then, of course, it would be up to Congress itself to act. 

Mr. MCREYNOLDS. The gentleman would correct that by 
having the recommendations made to Congress? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Oh, certainly, I think that the report 
and findings of both the President and the Tariff Commission 
ought to be laid before Congress, 

Mr. LBA of California. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. LNA of California. I understood the gentleman's plan to 
propose that the President shall be required to submit his 
recommendation with every report of the Tariff Commission. 
It seems to me that is a doubtful policy. The Constitution gives 
the President full authority to make recommendations to Con- 
gress at any time, and under the gentleman's plan the Presi- 
dent would be under the necessity of stating his position with 
reference to every schedule that is submitted to Congress, 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Under the present flexible provision of 
the tariff law the President is the center of the administrative 
process. We probably put him there for some sound reason. 
There must be discretion lodged somewhere over the findings of 
the commission, and the present law picks the President as the 
discretionary officer. My additional suggestion, In view of the 
extension of legislative authority which the President must 
have to make the administrative process really workable, is 
simply that the proclamation of a new rate by the President 
and the report and findings back of it He on the table of the 
two Houses for 60 days for legislative scrutiny. 

Mr. LEA of California. But under the Constitution the 
President exercises both a legislative and an executive function. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 


Well, that Is worth thinking about, I am 
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Mr. LEA of California. But it Is within his discretion as to 
3 he shall begin his participation in the legislative func- 
tion 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. LEA of California. Ordinarily it is not designed that the 
President shall be charged with responsibility as to proposed 
legislation; Congress acts and then the President exercises his 
power of veto. Why should we upset that general theory of 
legislation and require the President to step in and take the 
initiative? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. For seven years under existing law the 
President has had the initiative in the administrative process of 
tariff making. 

Mr. LEA of California. The gentleman means we haye done 
that in regard to the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. We have done it in the tariff law. 

Mr. LEA of California. But we left that up to his own dis- 
ee and have not made it the President’s duty to take 
action, - 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Under the flexible provision it is the 
duty of the President to take charge of the administrative 
process of tariff making. In a special law for a special pur- 
pose we have made it his duty to act, so far as coming to a 
decision about a new rate is concerned. He has not heretofore 
sent his report and findings to Congress for final approval. but 
that would not add much to his burden. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Les. 

Mr. BURTNESS. From where I was sitting I could not 
quite hear that portion of the gentleman's remarks which dealt 
with what Congress might do or might not do when the recom- 
mendations reached Congress. Would the gentlemans pro- 
posal at all times require affirmative action by Congress in 
order to put the recommendations in effect, or does the gentle- 
man simply suggest a sort of veto power on the part of Con- 
gress; that is, if Congress does nothing the recommendations; go 
into effect? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is it. The second alternative is the 
suggestion that the new rate will slip into effect automatically 
and normally unless Congress acts, 

Mr, BURTNBESS. So the gentleman's proposal is simply to 
give Congress a reasonable time within which to veto the 
recommendations of the President? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. That is right. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. As I understand my good friend and 
colleague, his main purpose was to make these suggestions for 
consideration by Congress and probably by the country. I 
would like to ask the gentleman whether he has considered this 
question : 

Instead of the concurrent resolution which the gentleman 
Suggests being employed, would not actual legislation by Con- 
gress be a better expedient, and would some such plan as this be 
worth attention: That after the President has made a proclama- 
tion, based upon the report to him by the Tariff Commission, the 
rate or action contained in such proclamation shall not be effec- 
tive until a certain time has passed after the President has 
reported his action to Congress? It is just as easy for Congress 
to pass a bill as it would be to pass a concurrent resolution. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Of course, a bill requires the signature 
of the President, unless it is passed over his veto. What we 
are attempting in this discussion is to perfect a simpler adminis- 
trative process of tariff making. The President has his part 
in it, and it seems to me more natural that Congress should 
perform its part in the process by concurrent resolution. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. But I want to suggest to my good friend 
that he is running into the question, or the controversy, whether 
Congress can legislate—and this would be legislation—and 
estop the President from his participation in such legislation 
under the Constitution. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. The question is whether this process of 
Simply disallowing an administrative order is legislation in any 
real sense. The legislation takes place when Congress and the 
President agree to and enact the law to establish this adminis- 
trative process of tariff making. 

Mr. FREAR. We have all greatly enjoyed what the gentle- 
man has had to say, and may I suggest that the gentleman 
referred in his second alternative to a resolution from either 
House, with the President having the veto power, and, of course, 
in such a case it would not be necessary to have a concurrent 
resolution? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Mrunrrr). 
the gentleman from New York bas expired. 


The time of 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the gentleman may have two minutes more. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Without objection, it is so or- 
dered, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I have listened with attention to 
most of the very able address of the gentleman from New York, 
and as I understand, the gentleman is in favor of recasting and 
strengthening as far as possible the Tariff Commission? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Yes. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Has the gentleman thought of the 
expediency of providing as a standard for the rate finding and 
recommendations of the Tariff Commission, the matter of reason- 
ableness, excluding specification of all details with reference to 
cost of production and other competitive tests, and making the 
action of the commission in this regard analogous to the action 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission, by providing that the 
commission shall report from time to time what it may deem 
reasonable duties? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. In the bill which I am introducing I 
have sought, as indeed both the House bill and the Senate bill 
do, to broaden the tests of competitive condition, so that even 
with the present rule the difference in costs of production be- 
tween this and other countries may be more quickly and 
economically arrived at. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. My thought was to exclude any 
specification of cost of production or any other particular fact 
that might be considered, and make the test simply and nakedly 
the question of reasonableness, so that the commission may 
take into consideration all pertinent circumstances and con- 
ditions. 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think the chief difficulty with the test 
of cost of production has been that it was in a strait-jacket of 
mathematies. If you could add other reasonable tests that 
would reveal differences in cost of production, you could get 
along pretty well with the present rule. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. Les. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. The gentleman, then, is not subscribing 
to the theory that the President, in issuing a proclamation based 
upon facts found by the commission, is merely expressing the 
will of Congress, under certain rules laid down for him and for 


the commission under a standard already fixed by Congress, so 
that, as I think is the effect of the decision of the Supreme 
Court with reference to the constitutionality of the flexible pro- 
vision, after all, the action of the President is the action of Con- 
gress, taken according to rules laid down by Congress itself. 


Mr. DAVENPORT. In the present law there is a definite, 
intelligible rule laid down which covers the point of any uncon- 
stitutional delegation of legislative authority to the Executive. 
Whether under the plan I suggest, of a final appeal from the 
Executive and the commission to Congress, it would be so im- 
portant that a standard previously fixed by Congress should be 
followed is a matter of doubt. Anyway, I would say it would be 
well to hold to a considerably broadened, intelligible rule which 
the Executive and the commission have learned to work under, at 
least during a longer trial of the administrative experiment in 
tariff making. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. May I add that the adoption of the rule 
of reasonableness would go far beyond the theory of the present 
flexible provision? 

Mr. DAVENPORT. I think it would. [Applause.] 

The bill, with the explanation referred to, follows: 

A bill to amend the flexible provision (sec. 315) of the tariff act of 1922 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 is 
amended to read as follows: 

“Sec. 315. (a) In order to regulate the foreign commerce of the 
United States and to put into force and effect the policy of Congress by 
this act intended, the United States Tarif! Commission, upon request of 
the President, or in response to a resolution by either or both Houses of 
the Congress, or upon its own motion, or, when in its judgment there is 
good and sufficient reason therefor, upon application of any parties 
interested, shall make an investigation for the purpose of ascertaining 
the difference in the cost of production of any domestic article and of 
any like or similar foreign article produced in the principal competing 
country or countries. In the course of the Investigation the commission 
shall hold a hearing and give reasonable public notice thereof and 
reasonable opportunity for parties interested to be present, to produce 
evidence, and to be heard, The commission is authorized to adopt such 
reasonable rules of procedure as it may deem necessary to execute its 
functions under this section. 

“(b) The commission shall report the results of the investigation to 
the President and to the Congress. The report shall include the find- 
iugs of the commission with respect to the differences in costs of pro- 
duction, the principal competing country or countries, the elements of 
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cost included in the costs of production, a summary of the evidence, 
and any other matters deemed relevant and material by the commission. 

„e) It the President finds it shown by the commission's investiga- 
tion that the duty specified in this act or in any amendatory act, or in 
any proclgmation under this act, does not equalize the differences in 
the costs of production of the domestic article and the like or similar 
foreign article when produced in the principal competing country or 
countries; then the President, at any time while the Congress is in ses- 
sion except within 60 days before adjournment of the last session of a 
Congress, may proclaim a change in the duty upon the article, 

(d) The proclaimed duty, in whatever form, shall be equivalent to 
no more than the amount by which the cost of production of the do- 
mestie article exceeds the cost of production of the like or similar 
foreign article in case of an inerease in the duty, nor to less than the 
amount by which the cost of production of the like or similar foreign 
article exceeds the cost of production of the domestic article in case of 
a decrease in the duty. 

(e) If the President proclaims a duty which is not equivalent to the 
difference in costs of production he shall, for the information of Con- 
gress, transmit with the proclamation and with the report of the Tariff 
Commission, a statement of the reasons for such action. 

“(f) Any change in the duty under this section may be by a change 
in a rate of duty, or by the transfer of the article from the dutiable list 
to the free list, or from the free list to the dutiable list, or/and by a 
change in the form of duty, or/and by a change in the basis of value, 
or/and by a change in classification. 

“(g) Sixty days after the date of such proclamation the change in 
the duty shall, subject to action by the Congress as hereinafter pro- 
vided, be in effect with respect to the foreign article, when imported 
from any foreign country into the United States or into any of its pos- 
sessions (except the Philippine Islands, the Virgin Islands, American 
Samoa, and the island of Guam). 

“(h) Whenever the President proclaims a change in duty under this 
section he shall, on the same day, transmit to the House of Representa- 
tives and the Senate copies of the proclamation and the report of the 
Tariff Commission upon which the proclamation was based. (If a 
concurrent resolution disapproving the change in duty is adopted, in 
the House within 30 calendar days and in the Senate not later than 
60 calendar days after the date of the proclamation, then the change in 
the duty shall not become effective); or, alternative (if a resolution 
disapproving the change of duty is adopted by either House within 60 
days after the date of the proclamation, then the change in the duty 
shall not become effective.) Nothing in this section shall be construed 
to authorize the modification by concurrent resolution of any change 
of duty proclaimed by the President. 

“(i) In ascertaining the differences in costs of production under 
this section, consideration shall be given, in so far as it is found practi- 
cable and applicable, to— 

“ (1) Differences in conditions of production, including wages, costs 
of materials, and other items in costs of production of like or similar 
articles in the United States and in competing foreign countries; 

“ (2) Prices of the domestic and foreign articles when freely offered 
for sale in the principal market or markets of the United States in the 
usual course of trade and in the usual wholesale quantities, the price 
of the foreign article in the principal market or markets of the principal 
competing country or countries, invoice price or value of the foreign 
article, or its import cost as defined in subdivision (b) of section 318; 

“ (3) Other costs, including costs of containers and coverings of 
whatever nature, and other charges and expenses incident to placing 
the article in condition, packed ready for delivery, storage costs in the 
principal market or markets of the United States, and the principal 
competing country or countries, and costs of reconditioning and repack- 
ing wherever incurred ; 

“ (4) Differences between the domestic and foreign article in packing 
and containers, and in condition in which received in the principal 
markets of the United States; 3 

“(5) Costs of transportation, including insurance when in transit, 
port charges, consular fees, and other similar charges. 

“(6) Advantages granted to a foreign producer by a foreign govern- 
ment, or by a person, partnership, corporation, or association in a for- 
eign country. 

“(7) Any other advantages or disadvantages in competition which 
increase or decrease in a determinable amount the total cost at which 
domestic or foreign articles may be delivered in the principal market or 
markets of the United States. 

“(j) Definitions. For the purpose of this section— 

“(1) The term ‘domestic article’ means an article wholly or in 
part the growth or product of the United States; and the term for- 
eign article’ means an article wholly or in part the growth or product 
of a foreign country. 

“(2) In determining the principal competing country with respect to 
any imported article the quantity, value, and quality of the article im- 
ported from each competing country and any other differences in the 
conditions under which the article imported from each country competes 
with the domestic article shall be taken into consideration. 
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“(8) The term ‘ United States’ includes the several States and Ter- 
ritories and the District of Columbia. 

“(4) The term ‘foreign country’ means any empire, country, do- 
minion, colony, or protectorate, or any subdivision or subdivisions 
thereof (other than the United States and ita possessions). 

“Sec. 2. All uncompleted investigations instituted under the provi- 
sions of section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 prior to its amendment 
by this act, includivg investigations in which the President has not 
proclaimed changes in classification or increases or decreases in rates 
of duty shall be dismissed without prejudice, but the information and 
evidence secured by the commission In any such investigation may be 
given due consideration in any investigation instituted under the pro- 
visions of this section.” 

EXPLANATION OF A BILL TO AMEND THe FLESIPLEÆ Provision (Spe. 315) 
or THE Tarir Act oF 1922 


The proposed substitute for section 315 of the tariff! act of 1922, 
which has been offered as an amendment to H. R. 2667, ie intended to 
accomplish three important purposes. First, it leaves the control of 
tariff rates in the hands of Congress; second, it provides machinery by 
which changes in tariff rates in detail may be made by the President, 
subject to a check by the Congress; and, third, it bases the presidential 
action upon a broad and liberal interpretation of the difference in costs 
of production. 

The proposal is mennt to relleve Congress of the demands upon it for 
interim tariff legislation by setting up efficient machinery for tentative 
action of the President based upon a detailed study of the facts In each 
particular case and at the same time permitting the Congress by u 
concurrent resolution to disapprove the tentative change In duty if it is 
not in accord with congressional policy. Briefly stated, the machinery 
iš as follows: = 

(1) The Tarif Commission, upon request of the President or of the 


Congress, on Its own motion or upon application of interested parties i 


when there is good and sufficient reason, makes an investigation of the 
cost of production of a particular artide in the United States and in 
foreign countries. This cost study is so broad as to include all the 


important competitive factors, including not only ordinary cost factors 
but prices and wages at home and abroad, costs of transportation, and 
all the other advantages snd disadvantages affecting the trade in the 
particular article. 

A public hearing is also held in order to give all interested persons 
an opportunity to present their case. 


(2) When the commission has completed its investigation the Presi- 
dent may proclaim a change in the duty by various methods, including 
a transfer of an article from the free to the dutiable list, or, vice versa, 
a change in form of duty, or in classification, or in the basis of value. 
Thia action by the President, however, ia subject to three important 
considerations : 

(a) The President may proclaim any duty within the upper or lower 
limits of the difference in cost of production; that is to say, in case 
of an increase in the duty he is not compelled to go to the full upper 
Umit of cost differences, nor in the case of a decrease, to go to the 
full lower limit. 

(b) The change in the duty can only be made while Congress is in 
session and not less than 80 days before the close of a short session. 

(ce) Most important of all, the Congress by concurrent resolution not 
requiring the signature of the President, may disapprove any proclaimed 
duty at any time. If it disapproves a proclamation within 60 days of 
Its date the duty does not become effective. These three provisions 
respecting the action of the President are the pivotal points in the 
proposed amendment and are discussed in some detall below: 


(A) ACTION BY THE PRESIDENT WITHIN THE UPPER OR LOWER LIMITS OF 
COST DIFFERENCES 


The President is given discretion in proclaiming duties within the 
upper and lower limits of cost differences because there may be impor- 
tant matters of public policy which the Tarif! Commission can not take 
into consideration in determining costs of production. International 
relations, for example; might dictate that although some change in the 
duty is justified, the full change Indicated by cost conditions might be 
against public policy, If trade or treaty negotiations were in progress 
it might not be In the public interest to decrease rates of duty on 
certain items or, even to Increase them, by a formula such as cost of 
production which may not be closely related to many other factors 
which must be considered in International negotiations, Certain diffi- 
culties of this kind have arisen in connection with the administration 
of the flexible provisions in the tariff act of 1922. 

In other instances, the formula of cost differences, however liberal 
it may be, might not reflect the interests of all parts of the country 
from the point of view of equitable rates of duty. An investigation of 
the costs of fishing operations, for example, on the east coast and on the 
west coast as compared with competing countries might show that, for 
the country as a whole, a decrease in the duty on certain types of fish 
In Justified, yet the reduction might work such a hardehip to the indus- 
try on one or the other coasts that public policy would dictate a change 


| equally Important in determining proper rates of duty. 
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something less than the full cost differences. At the same time some 
change In the duty might be justified. 

In agriculture the discretionary provisions may be even more impor- 
tant than In industry. Any investigation of agricultural products 
usually must cover two or three years of operations to avoid seasonal 
fluctuations, i. e. variations in unit cost due to fluctuations in yield on 
the same acreage in different years. Such investigations require months 
of time to do the field work, to tabulate and summarize the materini 
obtained from hundreds of farmers, to give notice and hold public hear- 
ings, and to prepare the report for the action of the President. The 
changes, however, in agricultural conditions may be so rapid that no 
detailed cost study can keep up with them. The summer months of 
June, July, and August are crucial in determining market conditions for 
the subsequent year. Decisive changes may occur within a few days 
or weeks during these months. 

In view of the foregoing facta respecting agriculture, it is quite 
desirable to give the President discretion as to the extent of changes 
in duties based upon differences in cost of production. Cost differences 
based upon a two or three year period may indicate a reduction in 
duty, for example, but crop conditions In the United States or foreign 
countries may so change in a few summer days as to make the full 
change in the duty contrary to public policy. The rapid changes in 
crop and price conditions respecting sugar, wheat, and flaxseed in recent 
years is an illustration of changing competitive conditions which no 
cost of production principle, however liberal in Its interpretations and 
however quickly applied, can reflect. 

Just as the Tariff Commission is in a position to be informed con- 
cerning cost of production, prices, and other competitive conditions 
which are closely relnted to adequate tariff rates, so is the President 
in a position to be informed upon matters of public policy which are 
The action 
by the President, however, in this connection is removed from the 
field of arbitrary opinion becnuse he must report to the Congress his 
reasons for proclaiming duties which are different from differences in 
the cost of production as found by the Tariff Commission. If the Con- 
gress doex not think these reasons are proper and adequate, it may 
at once disapprove the proclamation and render it ineffective. 


(B) PROCLAMATIONS ONLY WHEN CONGRESS IS IN SESSION 


Se important is the constant congressional check upon rates of duty 
regarded in this amendment that no change in duty can be proclaimed 
when Congress is not In session, nor within 60 days of the close of a 
Congress. This provision is for the purpose of giving Cengress at least 
60 days’ time to determine whether or not the proclaimed duty shall 
become effective. 

It will be no particular hardship on the public if rates of duty are 
changed only when Congress is ln session, first, because on the average 
Congress Is in session most of the time except during midsummer and, 
second, because it will be more convenient than otherwise for the 
Tarif Commission to adjust its program of work so as to complete 
most of its investigations in the fall and winter. It has been found 
most practicable to institute investigations in the spring and summer 
in order that field work may be carried on economically and expedi- 
tHously during good weather. This is especially important for investiga- 
tion of agricultural products in which the field) work necessarily in- 
volves a farm-to-farm canvass in the particular areas being studied. 
At the same time, public bearings, which occur toward the end of in- 
vestigations after the feld work is completed, can not be successfully 
held from the point of view of attendance in Washington during the 
midsummer months. Most hearings can best be held in the fall and 
winter, thereby permitting the completion of the reports of the investi- 
gations before the adjournment of Congress. 


(C) DISAPPROVAL OF A PROCLAIMED DUTY BY CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 


Congress may disapprove a proclaimed duty before it becomes effec 
tive (in which case it has 60 days for the consideration of the subject). 


Detailed comment 


Having outlined the general principles upon which the proposed 
amendment to section 315 fs based, a few comments upon details is 
desirable for the purpose of clarity: 

(1) It will be observed that subdivision (a) of the proposed amend- 
ment provides that investigations shall be made by the Tariff Commis- 
sion from a number of initial sources—at the request of the President, 
the Congress, on the commission's own initiative, or upon request of 
interested parties when there is good and sufficient reason. 

No option is given the commission respecting investigations when the 
request is made by the President or Congress, but when the request 
comes in the form of an application from outside sources discretion Is 
given in order to relicve the commission of any unnecessary investiga- 
tions. Experience has shown that many applications have little merit 
when subjected to a brief, preliminary examination. It would require 
several times the present annual appropriation of the Tariff Commission 
to go through the motions of obtaining foreign and domestic costs of 
production and of holding public hearings upon all applications received, 
regardless of their merit. 
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(2) No definition of “Ike or similar“ domestic and foreign articles | 
is attempted, as was attempted in the House bill (sec. 336 (g) (2)), | 
because likeness or similarity are peculiar to each group of competing 
articles. A definition that might be useful in one case might be seri- 
ously restrictive in another case. Who shall attempt to say by a general 
definition that imported chinaware, for example, is or is not like or 
similar to domestic earthenware? They are used in substantially the 
same manner and for substantially the same purpose,“ to use the words 
of the House bill, but to be compelled by definition to compare the for- 
eign cost of a relatively expensive article, chinaware, with the domestic 
cost of the cheaper product, earthenware, might require the payment 
of a bonus on imports to “equalize” cost of production instead of 
a duty. 

(3) It should be observed that costs are to be obtained for the prin- 
cipal competing country or countries. Experience has shown that the 
principal competing country, when measured in terms of the quantity of 
the imports, may change from month to month. It is desirable that 
latitude be allowed in obtaining costs from more than one country if 
necessary in particular cases. 

(4) It is to be noted that the report of the Tariff Commission upon 
any investigation is sent to the Congress at the same time it goes to 
the President, thereby giving Congress the same opportunity of studying 
it as the President has. 

(5) The important provisions in subsection (b) have been discussed 
in detail elsewhere; namely, that proclamations by the President can 
only be issued when Congress is in session; and that the President is 
not required in changing duties to go to the full upper or lower limit 
of cost difference, but he must state for the information of the Con- 
gress his reasons for not going to the full limit of the possible change. 

(6) Another point of some importance is the fact that the President, 
subject to congressional check, may change the duty in a number of 
ways, or combination of ways, including the transfer of an article 
from the free list to the dutiable list, or vice versa, and by a change 
fn the basis of valuations, etc. There is no 50 per cent, or other 
limitation, upon the extent of the change in the duty because Congress 
has a constant check upon proclamations by concurrent resolution, 

(7) Subsection (e) provides for the control of presidential tariff 
proclamations by congressional action. This section has previously been 
discussed in detail, and it is unnecessary to repeat it. 

(8) Subsection (d) contains the liberalized definition of the cost of 
production. Practically all competitive factors may be taken into con- 
sideration which are subject to arithmetical measurement or statement. | 
If, for example, foreign costs are not obtainable, recourse may be had 
to wholesale prices of the imported article, not only as shown on the 
invoice but as ascertained in the markets of the importing country. 

(9) It should be observed that there are two provisions regarding 
containers and packing; one of them provides for the determination of } 


the cost of containers and packing, and the other permits allowance to | 
be made for differences in condition in which the domestic and imported 
products may be packed and sold. In the case of Spanish onions, for 
example, the foreign product is imported in boxes containing an exact 
number of carefully selected onions, all of approximately the same size, 
whereas the domestic onions of the Spanish type are usually sold in 
100-pound bags in field-run sizes. Obviously the mere difference in 
the cost of packing the imported and domestic onions would not reach 
the problem Involved. In fact, such differences would only aggravate 
the situation by inflating the foreign cost. In addition to the cost of 
packing, an allowance should be made for the difference in condition 
sold of the imported and domestic product before a final total cost com- 
parison is made. 

(10) No definition of the cost of transportation is attempted with 
respect to the market er markets to which such cost shall be calculated, 
beeause the President and the Congress should have a full presentation 
of all factors affecting the transportation problem in each particular 
case without the presentation being governed by a general definition 
which might be restrictive in particular cases. 

(11) Subsection (d) (7) provides for the consideration of any other 
advantages or disadvantages in competition.” Such factors, however, 
must not be vague generalities but must be subject to arithmetical state- 
ment in relation to the total cost at which an article may be delivered 
in the principal market or markets of the United States. 

(12) Subdivision (f) provides that all pending investigations under 
section 315 of the tariff act of 1922 shall be suspended but that the 
data so far obtained may be used in a new investigation under this 
section of the law if it is pertinent. This suspension rule is based 
upon the assumption that at the time the present bill is passed Con- 
gress will have expressed its will respecting all rates of duty as of the 
date of enactment. Any changes by presidential proclamation should 
begin with a study of conditions subsequent to that date. 

THE TARIFF 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Under the special rule of the 
House, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Luce] is recog- 
nized for 30 minutes. 

Mr. LUCE. Mr. Speaker, on the 7th day of last March 
the President of the United States issued a proclamation call- 
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ing upon Congress to assemble, and specifying as one of the 
objects revision of the tariff. In accordance with this proclama- 
tion, Congress did assemble on the 15th of April. 

On the 7th of May the Committee on Ways and Means re- 
ported a tariff bill, two months after the proclamation had been 
issued. Three weeks later, on the 28th of May, the House passed 
a tariff bill. 

This bill has been under elmost continuous consideration 
since then in the Senate. There is no probability that the 
tariff bill will have become law within a year from the time 
the proclamation was issued, and it seems probable that if any 
bill at all becomes law, it will not be within 15 months from 
the time the President threw this subject into the arena. 

What has happened in the interyal? At first, with a Congress 
controlled apparently by substantial Republican majorities in 
each branch and with a President of like faith, the country 
assumed that there would be a genuine protective tariff, and 
business went on as usual. Early in the summer there was 
still the same expectation and business went on as usual. There 
may be gentlemen here who enjoyed the summer evenings in 
looking over the stock market report and figuring out how many 
dollars they had made since the evening before. [Laughter.] 

The summer went on and two specters came upon the scene. 
One was Doubt and the other was Fear. 

There are more than 100,000 corporations in this country, 
conducting by far the greater part of its industry and com- 
merce. Each one of them is headed by some man responsible 
for its policies. 

Doubt and Fear, twin sisters, went out hand in hand and 
entered the office of every corporation in the United States. 
They found, perhaps, 10,000 corporations depending upon the 
tariff for some measure of their prosperity, Doubt and Fear 
went by every bar, through every door, and found the man who 
controlled policy and program. Doubt whispered into one ear, 
Fear whispered into the other ear, and business began to go on 
not quite as usual, 

September passed, October came, and in one day the wealth of 
this country, as measured in dollars, was diminished by more 
than twice all the revenues the tariff produces in a year. 

Since then, through the marvelous efforts of the Chief Execu- 
tive, apprehension has been in some measure allayed. Fear has 
been checked, Doubt has been dwarfed, and we are now getting 
through the crisis, in a manner unprecedented, after a narrow 
escape from the greatest financial convulsion the world would 
ever have known. 

It will not be truthfully said by the historian that this was 


| wholly due to the delay in the handling of the tariff, but does 


any man doubt that with industry and commerce. oppressed by 
uncertainty through all these months delay in decision has not 
been one factor in slowing down business? The historian is 
sure to say, and with truth, that this delay was an important 
factor in producing the distress under which the country la- 
bored. Can you present to Congress a more serious theme for 
consideration than a possible remedy for this state of affairs? 

The preceding speaker has suggested the desirability of secur- 
ing a remedy for the evils of the situation by a procedure that 
is well worth your consideration. He proposes that the Tariff 
Commission shall advise the President what tariff rates to im- 
pose; that the President shall transmit them to Congress; and 
that they shall take effect if not disapproved by Congress within 
a specified time. I do not commit myself in the matter of de- 
tails. I am not here to argue; I would use the time at my com- 
mand rather to explain, if you will be good enough to give me 
your attention, how elsewhere the general problem involved has 
been handled. 

Government through the centuries has found itself more and 
more burdened with activities. It has found it necessary for 
central lawmaking bodies from time to time to transfer more 
and more of their duties to subordinate lawmaking bodies. 

If gentlemen desire early authority for the delegation of legis- 


| lative power, go back with me to 1635 or thereabouts in my own 


State, then the Colony of the Massachusetts Bay in New Eng- 
land. You will find there the beginnings of the New England 
town, to which from the very first was delegated the making of 
law—subordinate, minor law, to be sure, but nevertheless law. 
Every municipality, every county in the land to-day exercises 
the lawmaking function through the delegation of legislative 
power by some State. 

When this Nation was formed, speedily there came occasion 
for delegation of national legislative power. When George 
Washington had been President five years he was authorized to 
lay an embargo on imports whenever, “in his opinion,” the 
publie safety required. The same gigantic power, or power of 
the same nature, though to lesser degree, was given to Adams, 
given to Jefferson, given to Madison, given to Monroe, and given 
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to Jackson. It was power even greater than that of the flexible 
tariff provision now in issue, because it was delegated to one 
man, the President, to act, without anybody's official advice, as 
his individual judgment might dictate. It was power delegated 
in each instance In time of peace and three times when war was 
not imminent, 

Following such precedent, we have continued to use from time 
to time this common-sense solution of difficulties, Delegation of 
lawmaking has been more and more the resort. Gentlemen who 
rise here and expostulate against the suggestion that the Tariff 
Commission and the President be given more power ignore the 
fact that even while the present tariff bill has been in the mak- 
ing, they have without a word of protest shared in the very 
thing to which they now object. I have in my hand the act of 
last spring creating the Federal Farm Board. I find here five 
places where In important particulars that board Is explicitly 
authorized to exercise judgment, and others where it is so em- 
powered in different language. Furthermore, it “may make 
such regulations as are necessary to execute the functions yested 
in it.” Whether or not this is delegation of legislative power 
of the highest type, nevertheless it is clearly delegation. Yet 
no gentleman on either side of the House rose to question it as 
unconstitutional. 

I would that I had the time to discuss this question of con- 
stitutionality. I can but very briefly say that the courts have 
again and again and again upheld the power of Congress to do 
this thing. I am told that not once since the Government was 
established has the Supreme Court questioned a delegation of 
power by Congress. He who raises the issue of constitutionality 
simply goes against all the judicial precedent, as far as it has 
been established by the Supreme Court of the Nation. 

Let us, then, not waste any time on that question but consider 
rather the desirability of this thing. I want to add one more 
reason in addition to that of the welfare of agriculture, in- 
dustry, and commerce. Consider the welfare of Congress itself. 
A few days ago I called attention to our great and growing 
burdens. Let me repeat as to what has happened in a decade. 
In the Sixty-fifth Congress the committees of this House reported 
900 bills. In the latest Congress, the Seventieth, the committees 


of this House reported 2,625 bills, almost a threefold expansion 
of the work of the House in 10 years. Not 1 in 10 of these 
bills belonged in the Congress of the United States, Has not 
the time come to prevent ourselves from being overwhelmed by 


the mass of administrative detail? Has not the time come to 
turn over some more of it to agencies that can be intrusted 
with authority? 

Other countries have done it, and notably England. That 
nation has reached the solution in principle, though not fully 
developed yet In form. My chief purpose in addressing you 
to-day is that you may know tbe difference between cur practice 
and that of the Parliament which governs the vast British 
Empire, and which in respect to England itself has no help 
from such lesser lawmaking bodies as our 48 State legislatures. 
Let us compare the product of Parliament with that of Congress. 

I hold in my hand the Public General Acts, the measures en- 
acted by Parliament in the session covering parts of 1928 and 
1929. It contains 900 pages, 781 of them devoted to the acts 
proper. This volume weighs 2 pounds and 14 ounces. There 
are two long acts, the public companies act and the local gov- 
ernment act, that take up 476 pages, so that in the 37 other 
acts, for there are only 39 all told, there are 805 pages. Notice 
that this one Parliament enacted 39 public acts. 

Here I have in my hand the public acts of the Seventieth 
Congress. It is, to be sure, the work of two years, but the 
House of Commons sits about half again as many hours in a 
day as we do and the actual working time of any one Parlia- 
ment is not so very much smaller than ours in two years. This 
volume contains 2,000 pages, 1,700 of them devoted to acts, and 
there are 715 chapters, as against 39 in the English volume. 
How is that accomplished? 

Mr. TREADWAY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman draw 
a further comparison of the kind of type used in those volumes 
and the sizes of the page? 

Mr, LUCE. I should not omit that. The page in our volume 
is half as large again as the English page, and our volume 
weighs 8 pounds and 8 ounces. The American book is three 
times as heavy as the English volume. The type faces are 
about the same. 

How has this difference in product been brought about? How 
has Parliament made it possible to confine its attention chiefly 
to questions of policy, the questions that you and I wish so 
much we might have the chance to discuss? Is there any man 
here who has served more than one or two terms and does not 
lament the lack of opportunity to share in the consideration of 
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the big questions? Our time is consumed with little things. the 
things fit for a State legislature, or, in the case of the District 
of Columbia, for 2 city council. We are so burdened with this 
multitude of trivialities, administrative detail, that we are for 
the most part deprived of the chanee to bring to the great 
questions, the great policies of the Nation, such powers as the 
Lord may have given to us, whether they be large or small. 
That is one of the greatest of all regrets to any man who has 
served any considerable time in this House. 

How has England solved the problem, at least in part? I 
have here a book entitled“ Statutory Rules and Orders, 1928.” 
It comprises 1,494 pages. The statutory rules are not numbered, 
and I can not tell you how many there are. They are rules and 
orders that were issued by the departments in Great Britain, in 
12 months, and at the beginning of the session were laid before 
the House of Commons in this form. That house rarely ques- 
tions these orders. Probably less than 5 per cent of them are 
challenged, as the procedure is called. If one is challenged it 
takes the course of an ordinary bill. In 40 years only 35 of 
nearly 4,000 provisional orders were rejected by Parliament, 
less than 1 per cent. 

Subordinate law has many degrees. As treated in England 
it has been classified by Prof. W. B. Munro in his book on The 
Government of England, as follows: 


ORDERS ISSUED BY GOVERNMENTAL DEPARTMENTS IN ENGLAND 


1. Orders issued by a central department (like the Ministry of Health 
or the Board of Trade), which become effective on issue and do not have 
to be laid before Parliament. 

2. Orders which go into effect upon issue but must be laid before 
both Houses of Parliament, no action of the latter being required. 

8. Orders which do not go into effect at once, but which must be laid 
before Parliament and become operative in 40 days if no objection in 
elther house is raised meanwhile, 

4. Orders which do not become effective until confirmed by resolu- 
tion of both houses. (These are commonly called special orders.) 

5. Orders which become operative without any action of Parliament 
unless some authorized body maintains objections, in which case they 
become “ provisional orders and require parliamentary confirmation. 

6. Orders which are provisional, objection or no objection, and do not 
become finally effective until confirmed by Parliament in a provisional 
orders confirmation act. (These are what are commonly known as 
provisional orders.) 


It will be seen that the lowest class of law, such as what we 
call departmental regulation, goes into effect and stays in effect 
without the attention of Parliament. The next higher grade is 
laid before Parliament. It is in effect and stays in effect, but 
its transmission is such as would be a report from one of our 
departments containing the roles and regulations that have been 
issued in the preceding year—information and nothing else. 
The next higher grade—No. 3—comes before the Parliament 
and goes into effect if Parliament has not acted upon it within 
40 days. That gives Parliament a chance to veto, and is, in 
essence, what the gentleman from New York [Mr. Davenporr] 
has recommended as a possible treatment for the tariff. The 
fourth grade comprises orders that are not to go in force until 
acted upon by the House. Those are nothing more practically 
than our bills as brought to us from departments. 

The sixth grade gives to what are known as provisional 
orders, a higher status than that which for tariff changes is 
contemplated by the gentleman from New York, because it re- 
quires affirmative action by Parliament. I do not speak with 
any partisan intent whatever in saying I take it that is what 
has been urged by gentlemen on my right, who are of the 
Democratic faith. They desire that no action of the President 
or Tariff Commission shall go into effect until it has been affirm- 
atively approved. That is equivalent to the passage of a bill 
by the Houses of Congress in the ordinary course. 

The proposal of the gentleman from New York, you see, goes 
back to the grade where measures are to take effect unless they 
are disapproved within a specified time. It is in that direc- 
tion we must travel if we desire to escape from this morass, 
this septennial menace to the business of the land. 

Consider how much could be gained if we were able to meet 
changes in conditions as fast as they come. Let me illustrate 
by an advertisement I read only last evening in a Washington 
paper. It offered 24 safety-razor blades, made in Germany, for 
36 cents. That is a cent and a half apiece. z 

There is not many miles from my home a great factory mak- 
ing safety razors and blades. The blades can be bought at the 
shops for about 7 cents apiece, a price that gives the American 
workman a fair return for his labor. When a situation like 
this arises, certainly it is grossly unfair that a manufacturer 
whose enterprise is threatened by the novel appearance of com- 
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petition should have to wait one or two or four or seven years 
for protection, 

Consider, too, how unequal we of Congress are to the task, 
I find more than 5,000 entries in the index to the pending tariff 
bill. Some say there are more than 10,000 products it affects. 
Computation depends on the extent of grouping of kindred 
products. Anyhow, it would be a huge task for a body of men 
even with nothing else to do. 

Furthermore, Congress is not made up of technical experts. 
Our judgments at the best are of doubtful accuracy and can- 
not go beyond a very few things with personal knowledge. We 
can not, even if all of us would, apply the yardsticks found in 
the platforms of our political parties, for we have not the neces- 
sary training and capacity. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Can the gentleman tell the House 
what is the method or process of tariff making in England, and 
exactly how duties are devised and made effective so far as 
legislative and executive action is concerned? 

Mr. LUCE. I can not do so in the particular matter of the 
tariff. I can tell of a kindred matter, however. If you want 
to find out what is the postage rate from London to Calcutta 
you do not go to an act of Parliament, but you go to a statu- 
tory rule or regulation and ascertain what the postal adminis- 
tration has deemed to be a fair postal rate. English depart- 
ments are far more than ours intrusted with the duty of carry- 
ing into effect the general policy of the lawmaking body. Such 
a delegation of authority has only in small measure been re- 
sorted to by our country. The legislative bodies of the United 
States pass many bills, putting into them numerous details. 
England writes few bills and puts in many details. On the 
Continent they write few bills and put in few details. I do not 
advocate going as far as France and Italy and other continental 
countries have gone, but I do commend to the House the desir- 
ability from every point of view of going much farther than we 
have yet ventured. 

The courts have decided beyond possibility of doubt the ques- 
tion of the rights and privileges of the House in this matter of 
delegation. Let us ask if refusal to use them shall prolong and 
increase our burdens. Let us rid ourselves of some of our 
prerogatives by relegating matters of tariff detail to the execu- 
tive branch, working through a commission ranking with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission in character and capacity, 
giving it power identical with that we have so usefully given 
the Interstate Commerce Commission in the matter of railroad 
rates, the power to say what is “ just and reasonable,” the very 
power that was called for in the matter of the tariff by the 
Democratic platform of 1928 when it demanded a commission 
that should be “ quasi judicial,” a term defined by the courts as 
“involving judgment and discretion.” 

It is doubtful if the tariff, measured in dollars and cents, is 
more important to the people of the land than the rates charged 
for the carriage of the products of agriculture and industry, as 
well as of passengers. 

The objection is raised that the taxing function has some 
peculiar sanctity putting it in a class by itself, far above rail- 
road rates, Byen if that be true of taxes proper, it may not 
be true of tariffs. The Constitution itself differentiates in 
enumerating “ taxes, duties, imposts, and excises” as the things 
that Congress may lay and collect, A tax is an enforced propor- 
tional contribution. On the contrary, a duty, impost, or excise 
is based on no rule of apportionment or equality, but is a fixed, 
absolute, and direct charge without any regard to the amount 
of property belonging to those upon whom it may fall, or to 
any supposed relation between money expended for a public 
object and a special benefit occasioned to those by whom the 
charge is paid, In brief, a duty, impost, or excise is a payment 
for a privilege. It is in the nature of a fee. Nobody need pay 
a tariff duty unless he wishes to bring into this country some- 
thing frem abroad. There is no element of confiscation as in 
the case of taxes. The citizen is no more bound to pay a tariff 
duty than he is to pay for transporting himself or his goods on 
a railroad train, 

Yet, even if the work of the Interstate Commerce Commission 
should be placed in a lower rank than that of a real tariff com- 
mission, I would still say that when we give the power of 
subordinate legislation to the Interstate Commerce Commission 
and to the Farm Board and to other great agencies of govern- 
ment—aye, more than that, when we leave to the court the 
tremendous power of the Sherman Antitrust Act by having it 
decide what is reasonable; when we accept the wisdom of that 
procedure, thus relieving ourselves of a great volume of law- 
making—then with equal prudence and safety we may turn 
over to a proper tariff commission and the President like re- 
sponsibility and trust. When we shall have done that, then we 
will have conferred a magnificent benefit on industry, on com- 
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merce, on the people as a whole, and on ourselves in particular. 
(Applause. ] 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I call for the consideration of 
bills on the Private Calendar. 


HAITI 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I move to take House Joint 
Resolution 170 from the Speaker's table and concur in the 
Senate amendments with an amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentieman from Pennsylvania moves to 
take from the Speaker's table the resolution (H. J. Res. 170) 
with a Senate amendment and concur in the Senate amendment 
with an amendment. The Clerk will report the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The Senate amendment was read. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the Senate 
amendment, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, after the word “subsistence,” in the eighth line of the 
Senate nmendment, insert “ notwithstanding the provisions of any other 
act.” 


Mr. PORTER. Mr. Speaker, the purpose of the amendment 
is this: The addition of these words is to comply with the rul- 
ing of the comptroller, Mr. McCarl, so that the members of 
this commission will not be held to the $10 per diem as provided 
in existing law. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PORTER. Yes; I yield to the gentleman, 

Mr. FISH. I want to find out how this proceeding is going 
on by unanimous consent. Is there any debate on it? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania has the 
floor for one hour and may yield such portion of it as he desires. 

Mr, PORTER. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. Fisy]. 

Mr. FISH. Mr. Speaker, I am not objecting in any way to 
this resolution. I supported the resolution providing for a 
commission to investigate the situation in Haiti when it was 
presented to the House just before Christmas, and regret that 
it was not enacted into law six weeks ago. Since then the 
situation has changed, and if the President appoints a commis- 
sion now it will not have time to investigate and recommend 
the holding of an election for members of the national assembly 
so that they, in turn, may elect a President of Haiti in April, 
1930, in accordance with the provision of their constitution. 
I am not opposing the appointment of a commission, but claim 
that it would be a waste of time and could have no effect on the 
all-important question of affording the Haitian people a voice 
in their own affairs through the election of members to a 
national assembly under the supervision of the marines. . Presi- 
dent Hoover has the power without any act of Congress to send 
to the State Department and secure from Doctor Monroe, in 
charge of Latin American affairs, all the information that is 
now available, which would be more than he could possibly 
secure by sending a commission to Haiti. The reason I am 
taking the floor at the present time is to point out that the 
Government of the United States should, under our treaty rela- 
tions with Haiti, insist now, after 12 years of acquiescence in 
depriving the Haitians of their political rights and liberties, 
demand that an honest election be held under the supervision 
of our marines and not wait to appoint a commission and wait 
six months for its report. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. FISH. A brief question. 

Mr. GARNER. I just want to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that this resolution, when it becomes a law, 
will not add anything to the powers of the President, but will 
only give him $50,000, in addition to the $400,000 he now has 
as a secret fund in the State Department, and with which he 
could get all the information he wants, 

Mr. FISH. As a matter of fact, I will say to the gentleman 
that I prefer the Senate resolution to the House resolution, for 
the reason that the House resolution stated that the commis- 
sion should report back in six months. The whole difficulty in 
Haiti to-day arises from the fact that the Haitian people have 
no yote or voice in their own government, The people of Haiti 
feel they should have the right to go to the polls and use their 
suffrage in determining who shall belong to their national body 
which elects or should elect their President. 

If this resolution goes through and the President waits to 
appoint the commission, it will be too late for the people to 
elect members to their national assembly. The President, under 
the Haitian constitution, must be elected in April of this year, 
1930. If a commission is appointed by President Hoover and 
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reports back in six months, what will happen? The present 
President of Haiti, Mr. Borno, who is nothing but a pawn and 
puppet in the hands of the American High Commissioner and 
other treaty officiais, would select his own successor, if he 
does not want the job himself, through his Council of State, 
which is composed of 21 members appointed by himself, half 
of whom are his own relatives. I maintain that as long as the 
United States of America claims to adhere to a republican 
form of government it is inconsistent and highly improper for 
us to uphold and maintain the worst kind of a dictatorship 
in Haiti by the bayonets of the marines? Mind you, I am not 
advocating the withdrawal of the marines. I think they should 
stay there until 1986, when the treaty expires. I am only stat- 
ing here that I believe if you want to solve this problem imme- 
diately that it can be settled peacefully and satisfactorily 
without the appointment of a commission. It can be solved by 
providing for an election in Haiti, just in the same way as we 
provided for an election in Nicaragua, where we did not have 
a protectorate, If you give the Haitian people, and more par- 
ticularly the educated class of Haiti, an opportunity to elect 
their own national assembly, they will then be able to elect 
the President they want. Instead of using this $50,000 for a 
commission, as provided for in this resolution, it could be used 
far more advantageously to provide for holding an election 
under the auspices of the marines in Haiti. If that were done, 
the people there could elect their own national assembly and 
that assembly in turn would choose their own President in 
April, according to the constitution. If we did that, we would 
only be adhering to our promises, made deliberately in the 
treaty, that we would try to provide self-government and edu- 
ente the Haitian people for self-government, but would also 
be acting in a manner consistent with our republican form of 
government, 

It is a travesty and a farce for the United States of America to 
uphold through the bayonets of marines a dictatorship at our 
doorstep in Haiti, when we should insist that an election be held 
to enable the people to choose their own national assembly 
and through them a President, according to their constitution, 

Mr. PATTERSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, FISH. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. In view of what the gentleman has said 
and in view of the power the President already has te do this 
investigating, this resolution would only result in postponing 
the election? 

Mr. FISH. Lou can not postpone the election, because it 
must be held in April. 

Mr, PATTERSON. 
of the people there. 

Mr, FISH. Yes; and accomplish nothing at all. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. How does the gentleman sup- 
pose we are going to hold an election there unless the marines 
are at least around? 

Mr. FISH. The gentleman did not hear what I said. I 
believe in maintaining the marines there and have the marines 
supervise the election. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This will not interfere with 
that, 

Mr. FISH. 


Well, postpone the constitutional rights 


My point is that the election of a President by 
the Council of State will be all over by the time the President 


appoints the commission and it makes its report, 
must be held in April. 

Mr, O'CONNELL of New York. 
want to do? 

Mr. FISH. I want the President to use this money for the 
purpose of arranging for an election with or without the consent 
of President Borno., If we took away the support of the 
marines from President Borno he would within 24 hours take 
the first steamer out of Haiti. If our Government insisted the 
Haitian President would be obliged to call the election which 
he is authorized to call under the Constitution, and which he 
has not done. I urge that an election of the members of the 
Haitian national assembly be held in March and then have the 
President chosen in April, as provided under the constitution. 
Such action would be consistent with our promise to educate 
the Haitians toward building up a representative system of 
self-government. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The President can do that 
anyway. 

Mr. FISH. But he has not done it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But he can do it. 


Mr. FISH. The gentleman means the President of the United 
States? 


The election 


What does the gentleman 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Yes. 

Mr. FISH. But the President wants to appoint a commission 
which will have six months or more to report it. My contention 
is that instead of having a commission appointed let us take 
steps to have an election immediately and let us have it held 
under the auspices of the marines who are there. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This resolution will be 
operative before that time, 

Mr. FISH. I am not opposing the commission, but I say it 
can not do any good with reference to the presidential election, 
because unless a national assembly is chosen by the people of 
Haiti there will be nobody to choose the President except the 
Connell of State consisting of 21 members appointed by Presi- 
dent Borno among his relatives and close personal and political 
friends. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. I yield; yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD, It seems to me, in view of the gentleman's 
position, his argument should be addressed to the President of 
the United States instead of the House of Representatives. 

Mr. FISH. Well, I think that is possibly trne, but I do not 
propose to go down to the President of the United States and 
tell him what to do. I think this is the proper place to bring 
up this question. 

Members of Congress may think that by passing this resolu- 
tion we are going to solve all the problems of the Haitians 
within six months. The real problem of Haiti is the election 
of a President by the Haitian people, and until that is solved by 
giving back to the educated Haitians their political rights there 
will be increasing disturbance and discontent throughout that 
country. 

Mr. CROSSER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. CROSSER. The gentleman knows my sympathy with 
his position generally, but in regard to supervision of elections 
by the marines, which the gentleman spoke of, has the gentle- 
man noticed what General Butler said not long ago about the 
marines carrying these elections whichever way they wanted to? 
Such an election would not be a fair election, would it? 

Mr. FISH, I think if the gentleman has studied the situa- 
tion in Nicaragua, the gentleman will admit that the election 
held there recently under the supervision of the marines worked 
out very well and the party which was then out of power, the 
Liberal Party, came into power although they had generally 
opposed our holding such an election, and afterwards celebrated 
all over Nicaragua the fact that our marines had supervised 
the election in an honest and efficient manner, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is well to add there, we went down 
there originally at the invitation of the party that lost the 
election. 

Mr. FISH. Yes; that is quite right. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FISH. Les. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Does the gentleman know what provision the 
constitution of Haiti makes as to the date when the election 
to be held in April should be called? 

Mr. FISH. Yes. 

Mr. TEMPLE. What is that provision? 

Mr. FISH. Under the constitution the President of Haiti 
should have called for an election to be held in January, 1930, 
just past. He declined to do it. Now, I maintain that in view 
of the fact he has declined to do it and has disfranchised the 
Haitians for the last eight years, owing to the support of the 
United States marines, without which he could not remain in 
Haiti, it is time to cease temporizing and quibbling with him. 
If the President of the United States or the Congress said to 
the President of Haiti, You have got to call an election or 
our marines will be withdrawn from your support,” he would 
call it within 24 hours. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Then, the gentleman believes that although 
the constitution provides that an election may not be held 
unless it was called last October, yet the United States ought 
to go in and violate that constitution? 

Mr. FISH. No; I believe we should uphold a republican 
form of government and not a dictatorship, and keep the 
treaty promises we made to the Haitian people to help in the 
development of the capacity of the Haitian people to estab- 
lish a responsible and orderly government of their own in Haiti. 
I know of no better way of preparing them for self-government 
than by permitting them to elect their own representatives 
to a national assembly. It is essential if we are to withdraw 
from Haiti in 1936, in accordance with the terms of the treaty 
that we help prepare the Haitian people to govern themselves. 
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Mr. PORTER, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
the motion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Pennsylvania to the Senate amend- 
ment. 

The amendment to the Senate amendment was agreed to. 

THE DISBARMENT OF A. A. GRORUD 

Mr. CKRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I have heretofore discussed 
the activities of one A. A. Grorud with reference to Indian 
affairs. My statement in that connection has been questioned, 
and I ask unanimous consent to revise and extend my remarks 
on the subject, and in doing so will desire to quote somewhat 
from an opinion of the Supreme Court of Montana and also a 
paragraph from a letter of the Secretary of the Interior. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp in the man- 
ner indicated. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, heretofore I have discussed in 


the House, one A. A. Grorud, of Montana, and have referred to 
his being a lawyer disbarred because of fraudulent conduct as 
an attorney. In the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD of December 21, 
there has been some discussion of my statements about Grorud, 
and it is alleged that my statement is not in accordance with the 
The particular statement by me that is referred to is 


facts. 
this: 


But suffice to say that he [referring to Mr. Grarud] has been dis- 
barred by the supreme court in Montana because of grafting on Indians 
in small amounts, as against Indian clients representing both sides of 
the case. 


The statement of December 21, to which I refer, says in part: 


Mr. CramTon’s statement is not in accordance with the facts. Mr. 
Grorud was suspended by the supreme court in connection with the 
handling of a small sum of money in an estate matter in the city of 
Helena which had no connection with the Indians. At the time the 
proceedings were filed Mr. Grorud was here representing the Flathead 
Indian Tribe. They have repeatedly elected him as their attorney, 
although they were entirely familiar with the proceedings in Helena. 
Mr. Grorud did not return to Helena, he informs me, due to the fact 
that the Indian Department refused to pay him out of Indian funds, 
notwithstanding the fact that the Indians have repeatedly authorized 
them to do so. I know nothing of the facts surrounding the suspension 
of Mr. Grornd from the practice for one year, and conseqnently am 
not in a position to pass judgment upon his case in that matter. 

e * — > — > . 

The Tribal Council of the Flathead Indian Reservation, which rep- 
resents a majority of the Indians on that reservation, recently held a 
meeting in which they passed resolutions continuing Mr. Grorud as 
their attorney and authorizing the department te pay him for his 
services, 


The statement of December 21 further discusses and raises 
some question as to the source of my authority for the state- 
ments I have made. I quoted the Hon. Lee Word, a former 
justice of the Supreme Court of Montana, who is, I am advised, 
a gentleman of high standing, a lawyer not disbarred, and 
against whom no disbarment proceedings have ever been sug- 
gested, Since Judge Word is not properly an issue in this mat- 
ter, I do not need to say more concerning him. 

Since the House may not generally know of Judge Word’s 
high standing and, since I do not want a question to be left as 
to the substantial accuracy of my statement about Grorud and 
his disbarment, I give here the opinion of the Supreme Court 
of Montana in the matter of A. A. Grorud, decided February 27, 
1929. 
No. 6242. 


State of Montana. In the supreme court, December term, 


1929 

In the matter of A. A. Grorud, decided February 27, 1929. 

Opinion by Mr. Chief Justice Callaway, concurred in by Justices 
Matthews and Galen, Justices Angstman and Ford being disqualified. 

After a complaint looking to the disbarment of A. A. Grorud, an 
attorney admitted to practice law in this State, had been filed and the 
accused had answered, this court appointed Hon. E. H. Goodman, a 
former district judge and present senator from Broadwater County, 
referee with direction to hear the testimony and thereupon to report to 
tue court findings of fact and his conclusions and recommendations 
thereon, 

The referee made report on January 15, 1929, and thereafter Hon. 
W. P. Keeley, special prosecutor appointed by the court at the request 
of the attorney general, gave notice to the accused that upon the 2ist 
day of February, 1929, he would move the court to adopt the findings 
of the referee and to make such order in the premises as the court 
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might deem fit and proper. The notice was received by the accused on 
February 6, 1929, but he has not made any response thereto. 

The referee found, among other facts, in effect that on or about the 
tst day of March, 1912, one H. H. Potting, a resident of the city of 
St. Louis, Mo., died in the county of Lewis and Clark, Mont., leaving 
estate in the county of Lewis and Clark consisting of interests in two 
mining claims; that Dr. O. M. Lanstrum, a resident of the city of 
Helena, Mont., was desirous of acquiring title to these interests; that 
Doctor Lanstrum employed the accused, who already was in his service, 
to bring about the probate of the Potting estate and a sale of the 
interests; that accused induced J. D. Conrad, public administrator of 
Lewis and Clark County, to procure letters of administration in the 
matter of the estate of H. H. Potting, deceased; and such things were 
done that thereafter an order was obtained from the district court 
authorizing a private sale of the Potting interests in the mining claims, 
and the game were purchased by Doctor Lanstrum; that Doctor Lan- 
strum gave accused a check for $250 with which to purchase the inter- 
ests; that not at any time after the sale was made to Lanstrum did 
the sum of $250, or any part thereof, come into the possession of the 
administrator, for at all times after accused cashed the check given 
him for the purpose named accused kept the money, and any and all 
payments that were made on account of the estate were made by the 
aecused in person. It is not clear whether the sum bid for the prop- 
erty was $250 or $181.15. It seems that in the return of sale the 
figures “ $250" were changed and 8181.15 written thereover. 

In the order of confirmation it is said that O. M. Lanstrum became 
the purchaser of said real estate for the sum of $131.15, he being the 


‘| highest and best bidder and such sum being the highest and best sum 


bid.“ The recorded copy of the order of confirmation states that O. M. 
Lanstrum “became the purchaser of the said real estate for the sum 
of $250.” Changes were made im other estate papers; all of the 
changes, crasures, and alterations made in the orders, petitions, papers, 
and files in the estate were made without the knowledge and without 
the consent of the district court, or either of its judges. Neither of 
the judges was aware that the accused was the attorney for Doctor 
Lanstrum and at the same time the attorney for the administrator, 

The referee concluded that the accused has been guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct (a) because at one and the same time he acted as 
attorney for the administrator of the Potting estate who was desirous 
of getting the highest price for the property of the estate and for 
Doctor Lanstrum, who was desirous of acquiring the property at a low 
price, and this without notice to the district court or its judges; (b) 
because the accused bas and wrongfully withholds from those lawfully 
entitled thereto the sum of $118.85 of the moneys of the Potting estate, 
and has applied and appropriated the moneys to his own use; (c) 
because the accused, without the knowledge or consent of the district 
court or either of its judges, erased and changed, altered and mutilated 
certain petitions, orders, and reports after the papers bad been filed 
and had become a matter of record; (d) because the accused filed among 
the vouchers and papers of the estate receipts showlng upon their face 
that he had made payments of money, when as a matter of fact he had 
not made such payments. 

The referee, therefore, found that the accused has been guilty of 
violation of his oath of office and of his obligations and duties as an 
attorney and counselor at law. The referee says that he does not 
believe from the facts and the law that the accused should be perma- 
nently disbarred, and recommends that he be suspended for a period 
of one year, during which period he be disbarred from the practice of 
his profession as an attorney and counselor at law of this State. 

We have examined the testimony given before the referee, which 
accompanies the referee's report, and are satisfied that the findings of 
fact are justified by the testimony. The rule is that while the findings 
of the referee are not conclusive, they are to be given the same dignity 
as a special verdict by a jury or the findings of a trial court, and 
whenever they depend upon conflicting testimony they will not be set 
aside if there is any substantial evidence to sustain them. (In re 
McCue, 80 Mont, 537, 261 Pac. 341; In re Griggs, 74 Mont. 373, 240 
Pac. 820; In re Lunke, 56 Mont, 226, 182 Pac. 120.) 

It appears from the record that a number of reputable ctlizens of 
Helena, including lawyers of high standing, testified that the reputa- 
tion of the accused for truth, honesty, and integrity is bad, and has been 
bad for a long time, 

While we are disposed to adopt the referee’s recommendation as to 
the suspension of the accused for a period of one year we shall add 
thereto the provisions which follows: When a lawyer abuses the high 
privileges granted to the profession to such an extent as to warrant 
his suspension he should not be permitted to resume the honorable 
calling of the law until he has made amends and is able to show that he 
is worthy. 

It is therefore ordered and adjudged that the said A. A. Grornd be, 
and he is hereby, suspended from his office as attorney and counselor 
at law in this State for a period of one year, and until the further 
order of this court, during which time he shall be debarred aud pras 
hibited from practicing his profession in the State of Montana, and he 
shall not again be restored to that privilege until he shall have pre- 
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sented to this court a satisfactory showing that he is a fit and proper 
person to practice before the courts of this State— 


Members will note that Grorud was found guilty of profes- 
sional misconduct in that he acted for both sides of the case 
without knowledge of the district court; that he has misappro- 
priated $118.85 in the same case; that he had altered and 
mutilated public records; and that he had filed false receipts. 
Members will also note that the court states that— 


a number of reputable citizens of Helena, including lawyers of bigh 
standing, testified that the reputation of the accused for truth, honesty, 
and Integrity is bad aud has been bad for a long time. 


It will further be noted that the court disbarred Grorud not 
only for a period of one year— 


But until the further order of this court. Until he shall 
have presented to this court a satisfactory showing that he is a fit and 
proper person to practice before the courts of this State. 


Since then Grorud has likewise been disbarred from practice 
in the United States district court at Helena by action of Fed- 
eral Judge Bourquin. It is, therefore, a fact that Grorud is 
disbarred from practice both in the State and Federal courts, 
such disbarment to continue until the State Supreme Court of 
Montana orders otherwise. 

As to the authority of Grorud to represent the Flathead In- 
anus because of the action of so-called tribal council of Flat- 
head Indian Reservation, I present the following statement 
setting forth the action of the Flathead Indian Association of 
November 29, 1929, protesting against the retaining of A. A. 
Grorud as attorney for the Flathead Indians or being paid any- 
thing out of the money of Flathead Indians. This statement, 
signed by the president and the clerk of the Flathead Indian 
Association, sets forth that it represents 90 per cent of the 
enrollment of that association: 


To the DEPARTMENT OP THB INTERIOR, 
Tue Boreav OF INDIAN AFFAIRS. 
Maj. C. K. Cox, Agent: 

We the members of the Flatbead Indian Association, in session this 
29th day of November, at the agency at Dixon, Mont., most vigorously 
protest against the retaining of Attorney A. A. Grorud as attorney for 
the Indians of the Flathead Reservation, and we protest against his 
being paid out of any money belonging to any of the tribes of the 
reservation for any purpose. 

We have made a careful study of his records; he has had a dozen or 
more cases for various Indians of the reservation, accepting attorneys’ 
retainer fees and let all cases go by default by not appearing. He is 
in bad repute in this State, having been disbarred from the practice of 
law here for one year, 

The Flathead Indian Association is composed of the members of the 
Wiathead ‘Tribes of Indians and represent 90 per cent of the enrollment 
of the reservation. Our object is to work for the betterment of the 
Indian, to cooperate with the Department of the Interior and the agent 
at Dixon. 

JOSEPA ALLARD, 
President of Flathead Indian Association. 

Attest: 

Jos. Iutxx, Clerk. 


As to the so-called tribal council which indorses Grorud and 
the Flathead Indian Association, which repudiates him, I have 
a statement from Mr, Charles K. Coe, superintendent of the 
Flathead Indian Reservation, which refers to the formation of 
the new association, and says: : 


I believe the new body is the most representative one that has ever 
existed among these Indians, and is a step forward. 
= * * * — . . 


The resolutions protesting the employment of A. A, Grorud as attorney 
for the tribe was unanimously adopted. 


As to the authority of Mr. Grorud to represent the Flathead 
Indians, it will be recalled that no such contract or employment 
is legal without approyal by the Interior Department. I quote 
the following from a letter received by me November, 1929, from 
Hon. Ray Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior Department, 
showing that Grorud has no authority to represent these 
Indians: 


Mr. Grorud has never applied for a license nor has he been admitted 
to practice before the Interlor Department. On June 26, 1924, however, 
he had a contract with the Flathead Indians to represent them in con- 
nection with a Jurisdictional bill approved March 18, 1924, which re- 
quired that all claims were to be filed within two years after the pas- 
sage of the act. Since no filing was made it was considered that Mr, 
Grorud’s appointment was automatically terminated. 

We have several recent resolutions in the files which purport to 
represent the will of the Flathead Confederated Tribe of Indians, desig- 
nating Mr, Grorud as their attorney. One of these resolutions specifi- 
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cally authorizes his appearance at the recent hearing as attorney for 
the Indians, These resolutions have never been recognized by the 
department nor has Mr. Grorud's appointment been approved, 


Grorud, then, has no approved contract to represent Flathead 
Indians, and his employment is protested against by the Flat- 
head Indian Association, comprising a great majority of those 
Indians, and he is disbarred from practice in the State courts of 
Montana and in the Federal district court. 

He has injected himself prominently into the affairs of great 
importance to the Flathead Indians and to the Government, as 
well as into the Indian affairs generally in the country, and is 
alleged now to be representing the Government of the United 
States in studies of Indian administration. 

Therefore this authoritative statement of the facts with ref- 
erence to his standing, or lack of it. made in substantiation of 
my former charges, seems due the House. 

THE PRIVATE CALENDAR 
The Clerk will call the first bill on 


The SPEAKER. the 


Private Calendar. 


FRANK YARLOTT 
The first bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 563) 
for the relief of Frank Yarlott. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Is there objection to the present considera- 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
as I understand it, this bill only seeks to lift the limitation 
that is placed generally upon Indians as to their right of 
alienation. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There is a general law that prohibits them 
from alienating their land within 25 years and in the instant 
case this allottee is believed qualified to have the inalienable 
right of conveying title to the land in question. 

Mr. LEAVITT. That is the case. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to 
object, has there ever been any proposal for general legislation 
to permit these Indians to present their claims with respect 
to this alienation clause to the department so they will not 
have to come here from time to time seeking exceptions to the 
law? 

Mr. LEAVITT. There has been some consideration of that 
and some consideration is now being given to it; but it Is very 
difficult to draw a general law that will authorize the Secretary 
of the Interior to remove these restrictions in individual cases. 
It is much. better to approach them from the individual angle, 
I think, for the time being, although we are considering in 
the committee a general law. x 

Mr. GREENWOOD, It strikes me it is very burdensome to 
have a general law and constantly make exceptions to that 
general law by special legislation, and I should think the Com- 
mittee on Indian Affairs, perhaps, ought to propose legislation 
to permit the individual Indians who are qualified to apply to 
some department of the Government, under the general law, 
for an exception in the removal of such limitations. I think 
our calendar is constantly being burdened with bills of this 
kind, and this will be true as long as the law remains the 
way it is. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I would like to ask the 
gentleman if this is the unanimous report? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York, I remember that most of 
these bills that came up during the last session were passed by 
the House. 

Mr. LEAVITT. 
at the last session. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Frank Yarlott, Crow 
allottee No. 1695, for land allotted to him under the provisions of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated as a homestead, 
except as to the northwest quarter of section 32, township 7 south, 
range 38 east, Montana meridian, Montana, which 160 acres shall 
remain inalienable in accordance with section 13 of Sid act of June 4, 
1920, cited. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 
JOSEPHINE LAFORGE 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
564) for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage Woman). 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 


The first three were passed by the House 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object—— 

Mr. LEAVITT. This bill was passed at the last session of 
Congress in the House, but so late that it did not get through 
the Senate. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I wish to say for the in- 
formation of the gentleman and the House that the mere fact 
that some of these bills were passed in the prior Congress, and 
especially those in the closing days of the session, has no 
potential value as far as I am concerned. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It has some additional value 
because they have been investigated by the committee twice and 
passed the House once. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Let me say for the information of the 
gentleman from New York that there are many, many bills on 
the calendar, reported from the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and each and every one passed the House in the last Congress. 
At our initial meeting of the Committee on Military Affairs 
it was moved that these bills in toto be reported out and the 
urgent reason given was that they had been considered by the 
committee and reported by the subcommittee and passed the 
House. 

I wanted time to examine the bills and the committee in- 
dulgently granted me some opportunity, until the middle of 
January, to go over some of the bills. They have been reported 
out, It does not necessarily follow that there are not some 
unmeritorious bills in that list. 

I remember on the closing days of the last session of Con- 
gress when I came here to attend the Republican caucus for 
the organization of this body it was my privilege for the first 
time in six years to meet my old companion in service, the then 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations, Mr. Dan Anthony. 
For many years we had served elbow to elbow on the War 
Department Appropriation Subcommittee. In walking over to 
the Senate to attend the ceremonies he remarked to me that 
it was a shame to see how bills had been so recklessly passed 
in the closing hours of Congress without consideration. 

I do not know whether that was the fact, but that was his 
judgment, predicated, I suppose, that under the old régime 
each and every private bill was given special consideration by 
some Member of the House, not a member of the reporting com- 
mittee, before consideration in the House. 

The mere fact that these bills have passed the committee 
again is not persuasive that they are meritorious. 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. Mr. Speaker, there are a large number 
of bills on the Private Calendar, and I wish the gentleman 
would confine his remarks to the bill. 

Mr, STAFFORD. There will be no question about our mak- 
ing good headway, I had virtually completed my little story 
in respect to the value in the fact that the bills had passed 
the House once before, notwithstanding the urgent solicitude 
of the gentleman from Indiana, 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I want to inquire of the gentleman if these bills from the 
Indian Affairs Committee have been reconsidered in this ses- 
sion of Congress, and whether the reports have been written up 
in this session or the reports are the ones made in the last 
session. 

Mr. LEAVITT. Oh, no; there have been new reports written, 
they have been sent to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs 
and to the new Secretary of the Interior. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. To what extent have they been con- 
sidered? 

Mr, LEAVITT. Each case was taken up separately, went 
to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs and to the Secretary of 


the Interior in regular reports, and brought up before the com- 


mittee in the regular way. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It is my impression that these bills 
ought to be included in one omnibus bill and taken up on a 
committee day. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Most of them differ from 
each other; it would be almost impossible to do that. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Very well; I will not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Josephine Laforge (Sage 
woman), Crow allottee No, 1254, for land allotted to ber under the 
provisions of the act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated 
as homestead, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

CLARENCE STEVENS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 

565) for the relief of Clarence Stevens. 
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The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have not that bill in my list. 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is like the others. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to issue a patent in fee to Clarence Stevens, Crow 
allottee No. 1259, for land allotted to bim under the provisions of the 
act of June 4, 1920 (41 Stat. L. 751), and designated as homestead. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 4, after the word “ Clarence,“ Insert the initial letter L,” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

The title was amended to read as follows: “A bill for the 
relief of Clarence L. Stevens.” 


OARL STANLEY SLOAN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7855) for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor Flathead 
allottee. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I would ask the gentleman 
from Montana whether this is of the same character as the 
prior bills? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It is a little different. This is the case of a 
young man who is only 19 years of age and who is one-eighth 
Indian, who was attending the Montana Agricultural College. 
He has a 40-acre allotment whieh he can sell when he is of age. 
This allows him to sell it now so as to complete his college 
education. 

Mr. STAFFORD. And his father is still living and is agree- 
able to this? 

Mr. LEAVITT. Yes. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to sell and convey under such terms and conditions 
as he may prescribe, the homestead allotment of Carl Stanley Sloan, 
minor Flathead allottee No, $265, described as the northeast quarter 
northeast quarter section 27, township 21 north, range 21 west, Mon- 
tana meridian, Montana, containing 40 acres, allotted to him under 
the provisions of the act of Congress approved February 25, 1920 
(41 Stat. L. 452). 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


KENNETH A. ROTHARMEL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 322 for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I think there should be some consideration given to the gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] who has been waiting here 
for an opportunity to explain the merits of thls bill. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Has the gentleman from Wisconsin read 
the report upon it? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have, but I think there should be some 
explanation in the Recorp as we go on in respect to the worthi- 
ness of these private bills. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, Kenneth A. Rotharmel was 
a flyer in the World War. He went over to France and enlisted 
in the Lafayette Flying Corps. When our country entered the 
war he and other American flyers then in the French service 
were requested and importuned to resign from the French 
service and accept commissions in the American Air Service. 

The forms necessary for such action were presented to them 
by representatives of the American Army. They signed these 
forms. Mr. Rotharmel was advised that his commission would 
come along in due course from the United States. The officers 
who solicited and importuned him to join the American Air 
Service advised him to remain in the French quarters, and, in 
fact, in the French serviee until the commission would arrive. 
He remained in that service and all of the time gave his services 
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to the cause of the war. The commission was delayed. His | a newspaper in St. Louis over 30 years ago, and Captain Finney 


account has been audited by the Comptroller General and has 
been certified as to the amount; but, of course, he was not in- 
ducted into the American Army. He gave all of his services 
to the war. The War Department admits that he did, and the 
only question relates to lack of authority to pay him. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I understand the amount carried In the bill 
compensates him for the difference in pay between what he 
would have received had he been inducted into the United States 
Army and what he received from the French Army? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Oh, he received no pay from the French 
Army at all. It gives him the pay of the American Army. 

Mr. STAFFORD. While serving in the French Army? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Then the real obligation is on the French 
Government. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 


ficers in France. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understood the gentleman’s state- 
ment, he continued to serve in the French Army. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Upon the suggestion of his 
superiors. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. He made that exchange at 
the suggestion of the American officers, and they promised him 
an advance in pay. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. Yes; upon the orders of the American 
officers ; at least, so far as they could order him. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to Kenneth A, Rotharmel, of the city 
of Chicago, in the county of Cook, and State of Illinois, the sum of 
$433.50, in full compensation for arrears to pay, including regular pay, 
foreign-service pay, and flying pay, during his military service under 
appointment and commission as a second lieutenant, aviation section, 
Signal Officers’ Reserve Corps, from January 26, 1918, to April 4, 1918. 


American 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CAPT. W. n. FINNEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
773) for the relief of Capt. W. B. Finney, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This is for money that was in the hands of Captain Finney 
and was said to haye been stolen. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The money was brought by the 
paymaster to the camp. Some of the men were sick and not 
present. The usual procedure was to turn their money over 
to the captain, This was done. The affidavits on file with the 
committee show that Captain Finney placed the money in a 
locker and that during the night it was stolen. The captain 
thereupon from his private funds paid out the money to the 
men, The War Department report shows that it was never 
vefunded. The War Department report also shows that a cer- 
tain official was under suspicion, but nothing was done. 

Mr, COLLINS, The War Department statement, which is 
part of the committee report, says that they have no “ record 
evidence as to the circumstances attending the alleged pay- 
ment by this captain of the amount stated in the bill.” 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. If the gentleman will read the 
report of the committee, he will see that it says that the evidence 
is on file showing that the money was stoten and that the 
officer paid the salaries of enlisted men. 

Mr. COLLINS. But the War Department states that they 
have no record of such a payment by him. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The affidavits are on file with 
the War Claims Committee. The amount is 8479. The bill 
passed the House on two different occasions. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And this is a unanimous re- 
port from the committee? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And the language says: 

Your committee has indisputable evidence that the facts are as above 
stated? 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
know the captain personally. 


That is correct. I might say I 
It so happens I was employed on 


No; the obligation is ours, because he | 
left the French service at the solicitation of the American of- | 


was employed in the same department. 

Mr. COLLINS. The proposal amounts to insurance by the 
Government against theft and the Government should not begin 
this practice. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman should take into 
consideration the fact that the captain was not the paymaster. 
He was following the usual custom in accepting the money. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I will say to the gentleman that the bill was 
submitted to the subcommittee and the subcommittee looked 
into it, and the captain did reimburse these men for this money. 

Mr. COLLINS. I understand the bill. I have read it and the 
committee’s report. It is proposed that the Government of the 
United States shall reimburse him for moneys lost or stolen, 
and this practice, according to my opinion, is bad. Mr. 
Speaker, I object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

WILLIAM H. JOHNS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
910), for the relief of William H. Johns. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
may we have a word of explanation from the chairman of the 
committee who reported this bill? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, The gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Mences] is the author of this bill. It passed in the last 
Congress. He can give the desired explanation. 

Mr. MENGES. Mr. Speaker, this bill was introduced in be- 
half of Mr. Johns, whose farm was on the battle field of Gettys- 
burg. Sixteen acres of it was needed. Sixty-two acres were 
afterwards occupied by the soldiers, and Mr. Johns was deprived 
of the use of the land. He did not get any crops off it, and 


Objection is heard. 
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his buildings were used and considerable damage was incurred, 
But there was no law to provide payment to Mr. Johns, and 
the Comptroller General refused payment. 

Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and be is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to William H. Johns, of Gettysburg, of 
the county of Adams and the State of Pennsylvania, the sum of $887, 
the estimated cost of restoring to their former condition after being 
vacated by the United States Army certain tracts of land which were 
occupied by the United States Army under leases from claimant dated 
July 1, 1918, as a part of Camp Colt, near Gettysburg, Pa., during the 
World War. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 


The Clerk will report the bill. 


CHARLESTOWN LAND & STONE co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1065) for the relief of the Charlestown Sand & Stone Co., 
of Elkton, Md. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I would like to ask the chairman what is going to be 
the policy of the committee with reference to reporting favor- 
ably upon claims of this character where the department's 
report is against it, or was at least a year ago, where a large 
concern, apparently with plenty of money, which could hire 
counsel, with the long business training, and which ought to 
have made their contracts in anticipation of additional cost, 
makes an error, loses some money, and then comes back to 
Congress to have corrected the error which they themselves 
have made. What is going to be the policy of the committee 
in such cases? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. If the committee went into ques- 
tions of that kind they would report adversely. But that is 
not the case with this claim. These people made a contract 
with the Government, and afterwards the Government raised 
the railroad rates, and the increased railroad rates were put 
into effect by the Government and caused a loss to this claimant. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That establishes a most dangerous prec- 
edent. I suppose there were thousands and thousands of 
people who had contracts that would be affected not only by 
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freight rates but also passenger rates; but the department has 
refused even to recognize tickets for passage over the railroads. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The Government should 
rectify errors of that kind. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This contract was made with the 
Government, and the Government changed the railroad rates. 
No error was made. If such a precedent was established a 
year ago, it ought not to be invoked now, as Congress passed this 
bill in the last session but, because of an error in not getting 
the bill to the President, the bill was not signed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The President in the last session 
pocketed at least half a dozen of bills of this character which 
he would not approve. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I am sorry the gentleman makes an 
objection without knowing the facts. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I make the objection on the same as- 
sumption that other Members do. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

HEIRS OF WARREN C. VESTA 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1110) for the relief of the heirs of Warren C. Vesta. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to lawful heirs of Warren C. Vesta the 
sum of $150 in full compensation for the destruction of his watermelon 
patch by United States troops stationed at Tampa, Ha. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
LESTER L. LAMPERT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1483) for the relief of Maj. Lester L. Lampert. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object to this bill. 

Mr. BROWNE. Will the gentleman withhold his objection 
until I can make an explanation? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I will be pleased to withhold it. 

Mr. BROWNE. Lester Lampert, a major in the United 
States Army, was stationed at Texas City, near Galveston, 
Tex., in 1915 in connection with the trouble along the Mexican 
border. Major Lampert is the son of Representative LAMPERT. 
During one of those severe tropical storms on the coast, instead 
of looking after his own personal property Major Lampert 
looked after the Government's property. He lost his own per- 
sonal effects there to the amount of $314, which amount is 
itemized and undisputed. The Secretary of War has looked over 
this claim twice and has made a ravorable report each time. 
There were other similar claims that were allowed, but this 
claim did not happen to be in the same bill, 

This bill passed during the last Congress but died in the 
Senate for want of consideration. 

I do not know of any more meritorious bill since I have been 
in the Congress. It is purely a loss of personal property, and 
the statement says that Major Lampert was on duty saving 
Government property instead of his own. 

I am sure in view of the facts the gentleman will withdraw 
his objection. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. My objection is based on the theory 
that we are laying down here a new policy. 

Much as I would like to favor a son of the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. LAmMpertr], yet at the same time if the Govern- 
ment is going to assume responsibility for the loss of property 
of soldiers because of a hurricane or a storm that may happen 
down there, we would then be reimbursing for property de- 
stroyed by an act of God, and it seems to me this is a very 
dangerous precedent to establish in anybody's case. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. May I say to the gentleman 
that this has the approval of the War Department and has 
been submitted to the Bureau of the Budget and has their 
approval. I think that is about the greatest thing that can be 
said about it—that it has the approval of the Budget. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. The consent of the War Department 
goes merely to the fact that he ought to be reimbursed, but I 
am speaking of a policy of government in allowing general 
reimbursement for claims that arise from hurricanes or other 
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The Clerk will report the bill. 
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accidents of that kind. Why should we make an exception 
in a particular case like this. There ought to be some general 
legislation. ; 

Mr. BROWNE. Other claims arising from this same acei- 
dent were allowed. This was a very violent storm on the Gulf. 
This is what the Auditor for the War Department, after taking 
testimony from the people who were there at the time said 
about it: 


It is admitted by claimant that he was constantly on duty with his 
organization, and, being the only officer present, it must be presumed 
that the attention he gave to saving Government property was in 
obedience to orders from the proper military authority; consequently, 
his loss was due to the obedience of orders. 


Mr. GREENWOOD. Does the gentleman take the position 
that because a man was a commissioned officer he should be 
reimbursed whereas a private when he loses property under 
the same circumstances is not reimbursed? 

Mr. BROWNE. When he is saving Government property 
and is saving ten times as much as his own property, and by 
doing so loses his personal property, I think he ought to be 
compensated for the loss of such private property whether he 
be an officer or a private. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It has not been shown here that he 
was saving other property, and there has been an appropria- 
tion to cover that particular kind of case. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is heard, The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 


0. S. M’CLEARY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1494) for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, United States Army, 
retired. 

The Cleak read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to allow credit in the 
account of Maj. O. S. McCleary, United States Army, retired, in the 
sum herein set forth which now stands as a disallowance on the books 
of the General Accounting Office, to wit: The sum of $148.98 deducted 
from the pay due Maj. O. S. McCleary for the month of July, 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


DR. PHILIP SURIANI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1693) to reimburse Dr. Philip Suriani. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is a bill to pay for certain dental work of a military intelli- 

officer in Rome? 

. STRONG of Kansas. Yes. 

. COLLINS. Why does he not pay his own bills? 

STRONG of Kansas. This bill passed the House in the 
other Congress and the War Department makes a favorable 
report—— 

Mr. COLLINS. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Well, it is because he was in the 
service and was directed by the officers to go to this dentist, 
there being no Army dentist there. 

Mr. COLLINS. No; he did this on his own authority. The 
report of the committee includes a letter from the War Depart- 
ment and this letter carries this statement: 


The payment of this bill was disallowed because expenses for artificial 
dentures of the character described in this communication are not under 
existing regulations payable from public funds. 


And so forth. 

Why not pay the dental bills of other public officials? Why 
pick out some military intelligence officer for special preference? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. This is in accordance with Army 
Regulations. The gentleman will have to take that up with 
the Army authorities. 

Mr. COLLINS. I do not agree with the gentleman. 
Speaker, I object. 


BRITISH STEAMSHIP “ KYLEAKIN ”™ 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1794) to authorize the payment of an indemnity to the owners 
of the British steamship Kyleakin for damages sustained as the 
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result of a collision between that vessel and the United States 
ship William O'Brien. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I notice this bill calls for the payment of a substantial amount. 
From a casual examination of the report it seems to have merit 
in it, but I think we should have a word of explanation from 
the gentleman who reported the bill. 

Mr. PEAVEY. Mr. Speaker, in response to the gentleman let 
me say that this bill simply provides for a legal offset between 
this Government and the French Government for losses growing 
out of three collisions in France during the World War. The 
umount of those different offsets as fixed by the maritime boards 
under maritime law is almost identical, and this simply legal- 
izes the offset and gives the department the right to go ahead 
and effect this settlement. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that explanation, which is elucidating 
and informing, I will withdraw my reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he 
is hereby, directed to pay to Chr. Salvesen & Co., 29 Great Bernard 
Street, Leith, Scotland, care of the British Embassy, Washington, D. C., 
the sum of $3,484.33, or so much thereof as may be required to pur- 
chase exchange not to exceed the amount of £715 sterling 19s. 8d. in full 
and final settlement of the claim of the said Chr. Salvesen & Co, for 
damages sustained by the British steamship Kyleakin in a collision 
with the U. S. S. William O’Brien in Barry Roads, Cardiff, Wales, on 
November 26, 1017; and there is hereby authorized to be appropriated, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, a sufficient 
sum to carry out the purpose of this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


SETTLEMENT OF CLAIMS OF OWNERS OF FRENCH STEAMSHIPS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2011) to authorize the Secretary of War to settle the claims of 
the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 and P. L. M. 7 
for damages sustained as the result of collisions between such 
vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake Charlotte, and to 
Settle the claim of the United States against the owners of the 
French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained by the 
U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the P. L. M. 7. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
may I inquire the calendar number of this bill? 

Mr. ROWBOTTOM. No. 15. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, fortunately or unfortn- 
nately, it is one of those bills that I have not on my list. Will 
some gentleman of the committee kindly give an explanation as 
to the purport of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I think I can answer the 
gentleman’s query. It has been the policy of the War and Navy 
Departments, wherever they can come to an agreement with 
the owners of foreign-owned vessels, to make a settlement in 
this way, and through a petition which the Secretary of War 
or the Secretary of the Navy sends to the Committees on War 
Claims or Claims they make that settlement rather than to go 
into a suit over it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


With that explanation I have no objec- 
tion to the policy or to the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
There was no objection. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Is there objection? 


bill to authorize the Secretary of War to settle the claims of the 
owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 and P. L. M. 7 for dam- 
ages sustained as the result of collisions between such vessels and 
the U. S. 8. Henderson and Lake Charlotte, and to settle the claim 
of the United States against the owners of the French steamship 
P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a 
collision with the P, L. M. 7 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to settle the claims of the Compagnie des 
Chemins de Fer de Paris a Lyon et a la Mediterranee in the sums of 
£12,401 sterling 2s. Sd. and £1,354 sterling 15s. 9d., amounting in all to 
£13,785 sterling 18s. 5d., for damages sustained by the French steamship 
P. L. M. 4 in a collision with the U. S. S. Henderson, in the roadstead 
of St. Nazaire, France, on or about October 14, 1917, and for damages 
sustained by the French steamship P. L. M. 7, in a collision with the 
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U. S. S. Lake Charlotte, in the roadstead at Brest, France, on 
August 25, 1918; and that the Secretary of War be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to settle at the same time the claim of the 
United States against the Compagnie des Chemins de Fer de Paris a 
Lyon et a la Mediterranee in the sum of $51,598.04 for damages sus- 
tained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian, in a collision in the roadstead at 
Brest, France, on February 13, 1918, with the French steamship 
P. L. M. 7: Provided, That the sums claimed by the said Compagnie 
des Chemins de Fer de Paris a Lyon et a Ia Mediterranee shall be 
offset against the sum claimed by the United States, and, upon exchange 
of releases, such offset settlement shall be accepted by the claimant 
company and the United States as full and final settlement of all claims 
whatsoever arising from the collisions described in this act. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
W. J. SHIRLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(H. R. 2305) for the relief of W. J. Shirley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


DR. W. H. PARSONS 


the bill 


The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(H. R. 3863) for the relief of Dr. W. H. Parsons. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is another bill to pay for professional services rendered 
to a person in the Army, I believe. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. If the gentleman will reserve his objec- 
tion, I would like to know whether these services were rendered 
to an enlisted man or to an officer? 

Mr. PEAVEY. I will say to the gentleman that they were 
rendered to an enlisted man under very peculiar circumstances 
which would be considered of an extremely emergency nature. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. I hope my friend from Mississippi will 
not forget the fact that the Army, whether in times of peace 
or in times of war, supplies the enlisted personnel with dental 
services. 

Mr. COLLINS. I know that the Secretary of War in his 
report to the committee opposes the payment of this bill. 

Mr. WHITE. Will the gentleman reserve his objection and 
permit me to make an explanation of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 

Mr. WHITE. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, this 
is a bill to authorize the payment of a doctor for services which 
he rendered in an emergency case. 

This young man for whom these services were rendered was 
a private stationed at Fort McKinley, Me. He came down with 
measles and that developed into pneumonia. He was hospital- 
ized ; his life was despaired of and the military authorities sent 
for his mother. She came to Portland, Fort McKinley, and the 
boy got well enough so that he might be moved, and he started 
for home. He got part way home when an acute attack of 
illness came on. It was impossible to send back to Portland 
for a doctor, so a local physician was called in. The boy's life 
was despaired of at that time, but he recovered from that attack 
and reached home. The military authorities at Fort McKinley 
from time to time extended his furlough. The boy was later on 
taken with another attack, which necessitated a major opera- 
tion, aud it was an emergency case. The local doctor operated. 
All through the summer this local doctor was in consultation 
with the medical authorities of Fort McKinley. He made re- 
ports to the medical authorities at the fort; he made a medical 
report in May, another report in June, a third report in July, 
and telephonic reports from time to time. During this interval 
of time the medical authorities from the fort also came to the 
home of this boy and saw him. They consulted with the phy- 
sician in charge and approved the treatment of the case and 
the attention which was being given to this young man. Subse- 
quently the man was discharged. It is a case where this doctor 
was called in and saved the life of a private soldier of the 
United States. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Is it not a fact that during all of the 
time that this boy was at home in the hands of a reputable local 
physician, the Government saved money from the fact that he 
was there instead of in a hospital? 


the bill 
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Mr, WHITE. Absolutely; the medical authorities kept in 
close touch with the case and kept the boy at home under a 
local doetor rather than call him back and hospitalize him. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. What would be the effect 
upon reputable physicians if they were called in emergency 
cases and then refused pay? 

Mr. WHITE. The soldiers will die. 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman recognizes the fact that the 
Secretary of War has this to say: 


The department knows of no special or peculiar merit in the case 
of Private Sproul which should single him out for relief which is not 
extended to all others in the same category. On the contrary, I am of 
opinion that legislation for the benefit of individual or single cases 
only would work a discrimination in the law and be a just ground of 
complaint from others not so favored. If the historical policy of Con- 
gress in this respect is to be altered at all, notwithstanding the reasons 
which hitherto have been deemed to require it, then such alteration 
should be on broad and general lines which will afford equal relief to 
all persons who are in equal measure entitled to it, Accordingly, 
the department can not recommend favorable action on H. R. 15424 
for payment of medical expenses incident to treatment of the case. 


Mr. WHITE. The War Department, having no knowledge of 
the case, I do not blame it for adhering to the general rule, 
But the Congress, over and over again, relieves persons from 
the rigors of the law. Claims are presented against the Gov- 
ernment with equities in favor of the claimant and Congress 
acts; and here is a special case, an unusual case, clearly a case 
of emergency, where we ought to do justice, 

Mr. MONTAGUE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WHITH. I yield. 

Mr. MONTAGUE. As I understand, this patient could not 
be treated by the officials of the Medical Corps. 

Mr. WHITE. He would have died if he had been carried 
back to the hospital. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. WHITE. I yield. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas, The War Department has taken 
the position in all these cases that Congress ought to pass 
general legislation for such cases. Of course, our committee 
can not get to Congress to pass general legislation. 

Mr. WHITE. If we are going to pay claimants for damages 
for claims arising out of contracts and all manner of claims, it 
seems to me that where a doctor has performed services in 
nee an emergency case the Government ought to pay that 

octor, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. I object. 


HEIRS OF THOMAS G. WRIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
4149) for the relief of the heirs of Thomas G. Wright. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr, STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish the 
gentleman who introduced the bill would make some explana- 
tion, as I have had an impression that this is a claim that 
should not be recognized by the Government. 

Mr. PEAVEY. I will say in reply that this bill was con- 
sidered by a subcommittee, reported by the whole committee. 
The gentleman will find that the bill provided for a much larger 
amount than the committee found and reported for the claimant 
the amount found by the Court of Claims. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I see that this is an old, hoary claim aris- 
ing out of the Civil War, and was not presented for considera- 
tion, was not unearthed until 1907. I would like to inquire 
also—because in the consideration of some of these bills they 
have emanated as a result of the ‘activities of some claim 
agent—whether a claim agent had anything to do with this bill. 

Mr. BLAND. I will say that when the Court of Claims heard 
this claim it was not a perfunctory hearing. There was con- 
siderable testimony running into a hundred pages. When the 
committee considered it, it had the record come up from the 
Court of Claims, and examined that record carefully. The 
record would have justified a larger amount, but the Court of 
Claims found the smaller sum and so the committee made a 
favorable report of that sum. So far as the delay is concerned, 
the record says that the claim was placed in the hands of an 
attorney very soon after the war closed. This old man, colored, 
who lived in my district, and who is now dead, was advised 
by this man not to press his claim. He just let the matter go 
with that. Many claims of this kind have been presented. 
There is no particular sympathy with many of them, so far 
as I am coneerned, but the record will show that this man ren- 
dered distinguished services to the Federal Army. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. STAFFORD. Can the gentleman inform the House, in 
view of the fact that this bill was referred to the Court of 
Claims under a Senate resolution in 1907, why for more than 
20 years no action has been taken upon it? 

Mr. BLAND. It will appear that the report came back from 
the Court of Claims in 1914. It will be remembered that in 1914, 
or about that time, there was passed what was called an 
omnibus bill, which purported to cover practically all of these 
claims. This claim was not then taken into consideration, and 
from 1914 until the last Congress these claims had no oppor- 
tunity to be considered, first, because of the World War, and, 
second, because of a rule of the committee that they would 
not take these claims up for consideration, although they were 
meritorious. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. 

Mr. BLAND. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Referring back to the last session when 
the committee changed its policy and did give consideration to 
these various bills, there were several objections to them as they 
came before the House. The committee at that time, if my 
memory serves me corectly, and I think the record will bear 
it out, stated that there was so much opposition in the House 
to this character and class of claim that they felt that they were 
justified in returning to their old policy and would refuse in the 
future, and I supposed that meant for all time, but apparently 
it applied only to the last session, to report all such claims, 
Has the committee decided to change that policy and report out 
these antediluvian claims running back for a century or more, 
where all of the immediate heirs are dead and some lawyer has 
dug up a claim against the Government? 

Mr. BLAND. My recollection is that for many years the 
committee had this rule not to report any of these claims, but 
there were so many claims urged on them, possessing such 
merit—merit such as this claim possesses—claims that had not 
been heard by committees, that, believing the United States Gov- 
ernment ought to do justice to its people where the evidence was 
clear and had been introduced in time before such an organiza- 
tion or institution as the Court of Claims, it changed its policy 
and considered those claims which it believed to be meritorious. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. How much right does the gentleman think 
a third, fourth, or fifth generation has in a claim against the 
United States Government? I refer to a moral right and not 
a legal right? 

Mr. BLAND. I believe if there is a moral right in a claim 
to any individual, it is transmitted to his heirs, and that death 
does not bar the claim. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. Speaker, for 10 years prior 
to 1929 the committee had adopted a rule that it would not 
consider claims against the Government going back beyond 


the Spanish-American War. Last year we were the subject 
of attack by a great many Members of Congress who insisted 
they had absolutely just claims and that onr committee would 
not consider them. So we changed our rule to let them be 
considered by a majority vote of the committee and passed out, 
I think, but nine claims; yet much of the time of our com- 
mittee was taken up on such claims to the neglect of pressing 
and just claims growing out of the World War. This year 
we decided to return to our previous rule that we would not 
consider claims going back beyond the Spanish-American War; 
but these nine bills having been reported favorably last year, 
and failing to be considered by the House or Senate, the com- 
mittee thought it was just and fair to pass them again and put 
them on the calendar. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. And these are the same bills objected 
to on the floor of the House in the last session? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. No; this bill was not objected to 
but passed the House in the last session. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think this bill should continue to be 
buried in the committee for the time being. I object. 


MARY L. DICKSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 5470) for the relief of Mary L. Dickson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
It is my understanding that if this particular nurse had been 
a member of the Army Nurse Corps, then the parents of the 
nurse would not be entitled to a pension. That is the informa- 
tion given to me, 

Mr. HOCH. If that is the information the gentleman re- 
ceived, it is incorrect. If she had been a member of the Army 
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Nurse Corps, her parents would have been entitled under our 
general law to $15 a month apiece, 

Mr. COLLINS. The gentleman advising me says that general 
law provides pension benefits only to widows and minor chil- 
dren, 

Mr, HOCH. The gentleman will find that the Army Nurse 
Corps is covered in the veterans’ act. I am not speaking of 
widows of Army officers. The gentleman is probably refer 
ring to them, 

Mr. COLLINS. If this nurse had been a member of the 
Army Nurse Corps and had died, under the general law her 
parents would not then be entitled to a pension? 
ee HOCH. I am confident the gentleman is mistaken in 
that. 

Mr. COLLINS. Suppose we let this bill go over until we 
get the definite information. 

Mr. HOCH. If the gentleman will just permit me, I think 
I can get him the facts in this case. 

Mr. COLIANS. I think the bill had better go over till we 
find out for certain what the rights of the parents of an Army 
nurse would be in such a case. 

Mr. HOCH, Of course, Lf the gentleman insists, I can do 
nothing about it. 

Mr. COLLINS. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. That is not necessary. 

Mr, HOCH. Will the gentleman ask unanimous consent that 
we may return to this bill in case we get the information? 

Mr. COLLINS. I think we had better wait. I object. 


MACK COPPER CO. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
6175) for the relief of the Mack Copper Co., a corporation. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of this bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. | 
Speaker, this bill establishes an entirely new policy on the part | 
of the Government, Opposition to its passage was expressed | 
in the most convincing language in the opinion of the Judge 
Advocate of the Army. From the study I have made of it it 
was so putrid that I would not even refer it to a subcommittee. 
I object. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman withhold his 
objection for a moment? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; I will withhold it. 

Mr. SWING. This case was heard by the Court of Claims, 
and the Court of Claims found, in findings Nos, 12, 13, 14, 15, 
16, and 17 that definite and serious injury had been done by the 
United States Government to this property in a large amount, 
which totaled over $600,000, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I agree with that statement. 

Mr. SWING. Then they made the finding that because of this 
damage, which is technically known in war as waste—that is, 
the destruction of the permanent substance or real estate; be- 
cause it was in the nature of waste, they could not include it 
under their bill because it would be an implied obligation to pay 
for the injury known as waste. 

I think it is a pity that our Government should hide be- 
hind a technicality and refuse to pay for a proved and ad- 
mitted serious damage, or any part thereof, merely because of 
a technical construction of law that a claim for waste could not 
be paid in the absence of a written lease, 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If there was any obligation on the part 
of anybody to these people, it was an obligation on the part of 
the city of San Diego rather than the Government. Besides 
that, this party is trying to play both ends against the middle, 
and nobody likes that kind of sportsmanship. They deny title in 
one instance where the Government is concerned, and then in 
the court try to prove title In a suit against an individual. 
What kind of a game is that? On that fact alone I should ob- 
ject, Mr. Speaker. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 

OLTY OF PARK PLACE, HOUSTON, TEX, 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6414) authorizing the Court of Claims of the United States to 
hear and determine the claim of the city of Park Place, hereto- 
fore an independent municipality, but now a part of the city of 
Houston, Tex. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I wish to 
inquire of the chairman of the committee whether it is the pur- 
pose in this bill to submit not only the question of the damag 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Objection is heard. The Clerk 


Is there objection to the pres- 
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that the city streets suffered by the Army trucks using the road 
going to and from the cantonment, but also to submit the ques- 
tion as to the legality or obligation on the part of the National 
Government to pay any such claim. 

Mr. GARRETT. As far as the question of legal responsi- 
bility is concerned, this bill does not attempt in any way to 
settle the merits. This merely gives the Court of Ciaims juris- 
diction to hear and determine the case. The only two questions 
involved are whether the statute of limitations shall run against 
the claimant and the fact that Park Place was at the time 
of the injury an independent municipality and has since that 
time been taken into the city of Houston. Those are the only 
two questions involved at all, and the Court of Claims will hear 
the question upon its merits and determine whether there was 
any legal responsibility. 

Now, may I say to the gentleman from Wisconsin that there 
was a board which convened at Ellington Field and passed on 
this claim in its early stages. That board allowed $8,000 and 
over, but when that report, as I recall—and I will state frankly 
to the gentleman I am not now speaking by the record, because 
I have not the record before me—reached the board in Wash- 
ington and before the report was definitely acted upon or acted 
upon at all by the board in Washington the life of that board 
had expired, as the gentleman remembers, by limitation. The 
law fixed the time when it went out of existence, and since 
that time, as My memory now serves me, this claim has laid 
there, because the board went out of existence, so that this is 
the only recourse that they have, to try the case out in the 
Court of Claims, They could have gone the direct route, as 
has been done in many instances where Army trucks damaged 
roads. I recall two or three bills that came before the Military 
Affairs Committee, and on which that committee recommended 
and authorized a direct appropriation to meet the damage, but 
in this case I felt the proper thing to do was to refer it to 
the Court of Claims, to hear and determine whatever justice 
or equity there might be in the case. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman from Wis- 


| consin yield? 


Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I was going to object to this 
bill, but all it does is to authorize the claimant to present his 
case to the Court of Claims. That is all there is to it. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was impressed by the report of the 
former Secretary of War, in which he opposed the recognition 
of claims for damage to highways by Army trucks on the ground 
that such a policy would result in a tremendous obligation upon 
the United States Government. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But he does not object to this 
case being submitted to the Court of Claims? 

Mr. STAFFORD. In view of the statement made by the gen- 
tleman from Texus, the author of the bill, I shall not object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the United States Court of Claims be, and it 
is hereby, authorized and directed to hear and determine the claim of the 
city of Park Place, Tex., heretofore an Independent municipality but 
now incladed within the extended corporate limits of the city of Houston, 
Tex., for compensation for the destruction of the streets of the said city 
of Park Place by the Army trucks of the United States in the years of 
1917 and 1918. Said claim shall not be barred by any statute of limita- 
tions nor because of the fact that the claimant was at the time of the 
injury a separate municipality and now a part of the city of Houston, 
Tex. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


CARTERET STREET METHODIST EPISCOPAL BEAU- 


FORT, 5. C. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6670) for the relief of Carteret Street Methodist Epis- 
copal Church South, of Beaufort, S. C. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is 
present consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
this is another instance where I have not the bill incorporated 
in my list. Will the gentleman make a brief explanation of it? 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, this was a claim that originated 
back in 1862, when the town of Beaufort, S. C., was captured by 
the Union Army. The military forces took possession of ail 
the churches in the town and vicinity. A missionary was sent 
down to this place from Worcester, Mass., and by order of the 


CHURCH SOUTH, 


there objection to the 
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War Department tock charge of this Methodist Church. It 
was used by this missionary and colored people of the town 
as a Sunday schoolroom and as a place of worship. It was 
kept until the close of the war, 1865, and its use and oecupancy 
continued under direction of military authorities of the United 
States until 1877. After the removal of the garrisons in 1877 
the colored people claimed they had title to the church by 
adverse possession, the same having been given to them by the 
United States Government. It formerly belonged to a white 
congregation of that section, but as the colored people had had 
possession of the church for 15 years or more, they claimed 
that, under the law of the State at that time, they were 
entitled to its possession, and they have remained in possession 
to this day. The purpose of this bill, therefore, is to com- 
pensate the original owners of the church for this property. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, as this is one of the char- 
acter of bills that is no longer being: considered by the War 
Claims Committee and as I have not had an opportunity to 
give it detailed consideration, I ask unanimous consent that it 
may be passed over. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. 


CLARA EK. WIGHT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6760) for the relief of Clara E. Wight. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to know if this is a bill where the right of 
the parent under the general law ceased at the time of the 
death of the employee and whether this is allowing something 
that can not be allowed.in the regular way under the general 
law. 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. As I understand, in this case 
the mother would have been entitled te it had she applied in 
time, but she was a few months short in making her applica- 
tion after the wife of this claimant had passed away. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. It was paid to the wife of the soldier, 
she passed away, and now the mother is attempting to be placed 
in the position the wife held before her death? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. Exactly. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Has the claim been cut down? 

Mr. SANDERS of New York. The claim has been cut down 
to the amount that was paid to the wife. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated, to Clara E. Wight the sum of $3,360 in full 
compensation for the death of her son, Ralph L. Wight, who was a 
civilian employee of the Navy, and was overcome by gas and burned 
while working in submarine S-44 at the navy yard, Portsmouth, N. H., 
on January 10, 1919, as a result of which he died January 15, 1919. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


VIKTOR PETTERSSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7069) for the relief of the heirs of Viktor Pettersson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
eonsideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Berit enacted, ete., That the Director of the United States Veterans’ 
Bureau be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to pay to the heirs 
of Viktor Pettersson, who lost his life on the steamship Rochester, which 
was sunk by a German submarine on November 2, 1917, the sum. of 
$1,500, the face value of policy No. S. I. 567, on the life of said Viktor 
Pettersson, and the sum of $100, the face value of policy No. 10130, on 
the personal effects of said Viktor Pettersson, issued by the division of 
marine and seamen’s insurance, Bureau of War Risk Insurance, under 
authority of “An act to amend an act entitled ‘An act to authorize the 
establishment of a Bureau of War Risk Insurance in the Treasury 
Department,’ approved September 2, 1914, and for other purposes,” 
approved June 12, 1917 (Public, No. 20, 65th Cong.). 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 
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SITE FOR PUBLIC SCHOOL IN LAC DU FLAMBEAU, WIS. 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7964) to authorize the issuance of a fee patent for block 
23 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in favor of the 
local public-school authorities. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to ask the proposer of this bill 
why this does not come in under the Interior Department appro- 
priation bill? 

Mr. LEAVITT. It requires an authorization of law. There 
is no money involved. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Then it ought to come up as 
legislation from that committee or the Committee on Indian 
Affairs? 

Mr. LEAVITT. This ts from the Committee on Indian Affairs. 
It has to do with authorizing the Federal Government not to 
pay money for this land, but to give a fee patent for this land 
to the local school authorities in order that a school may be 
constructed that will be attended by Indian children, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, it is pretty 
hard to resist the gentleman from Montana, and I shall not 
object further. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Interior be, and be is 
hereby, authorized and directed to cause a patent to be issued to the 
public school board of district No. 1, town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., 
and to their successors, for block 23 in the town of Lac du Flambeau, 
containing 2.06 acres, within the Lac du Flambeau Indian Reservation, 
to be used as a public-school site: Provided, That said patent shall be 
issued subject to the express condition that the local public-school au- 
thorities shall within three years from the date of approval of this act 
erect and maintain on said block 23 a public school of sufficient capacity 
to accommodate Indian as well as white children, which school shall be 
available to all Indian. children of the school district on the same terms, 
except as to payment of tuition, as white children: Provided further, 
That upon failure on the part of the local school board to erect and 
maintain a school on the tract as herein provided the title to said land 
shall reyert to the United States for the benefit of the Indians of said 
reservation. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ST. LUDGERS CATHOLIC CHURCH 


The next bill on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2695) for the relief of St. Ludgers Catholic Church, of German- 
town, Henry County, Mo. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent censideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is another one of these old claims, and I ask that the 
bill be passed over. 

Mr. HALSEY. Mr. Speaker, I hope the gentleman will not 
object. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the objection. 

Mr. HALSEY. I hope this bill may have some consideration. 
While I am a new man here and I am not a lawyer, a fact for 
which at times I am not altogether unthankful [laughter], yet 
this bill is deserving of consideration. A bill that is just does 
not lose its justice simply because it is old and hoary and 
moss grown. 

The bill does go back to the Civil War, it is true, at a time 
when a little church in a little rural community gaye up its 
building to the service of the United States Government. It 
was taken possession of by the Federal: soldiers when the very 
life of this Nation was hanging in the dancing balance in the 
dark hours of the Civil War. Soldiers entered and destroyed 
the interior of this church, its benches, its altar, its communion 
rail, and they shot the walls and roof full of holes. They went 
outside and dug cisterns until the building became unsafe, 

These people are now simply asking for the paltry sum of 
$3,000 in order to get some compensation for the loss of their 
property. I trust the gentleman will not object to a proposition 
like this. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I wish to say to the gentleman that if I 
had not established, on two prior occasions, the preeedent of 
objection to such bills, I might allow this one to go through. I 


Is there objection? 
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only want an opportunity to give further consideration to what 
the policy should be. 

The SPBAKER,. 
the next bill. 


Objection is heard. The Clerk will report 


JOSEPH G. GRISSOM 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. R. 
8005) to carry out the findings of the Court of Claims in the 
case of Joseph G. Grissom, 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, if this bill was drawn in a different way I do not know 
that I would object to it, and on the merits of the proposition I 
have little to say; but the fact remains that the War Depart- 
ment has absolutely no record that the Court of Claims has 
ever passed upon this question, and if that is the fact, what is 
the use of Congress passing a bill with reference to something 
there is no record of? If the bill simply carried an appropria- 
tion to pey this man’s pay, I would not object to it, but I think 
we are going to get into a jam if we pass it in this way. I think 
the bill had better go over, Mr, Speaker. 

Mr. HOOPER. Win the gentleman yield a moment? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. HOOPER. I want to say to the gentleman and to the 
Membership of the House something about these Civil War 
claims, 

I am willing to make any explanation of any bill that comes 
from my subcommittee so far as I am concerned which is asked 
by any gentleman here; but if it is to be the policy of certain 
Members of the House, and Iam not referring now to the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts [Mr. UNbERHILE], to object indiscrimi- 
nately to all Civil War claims which are reported out by a 
committee which gave them the very best attention and the 
very closest consideration last year, I do not think it is worth 
taking the time of the House in getting up and making explana- 
tions. There is altogether too much of the time of the House 
taken up with trivialities in connection with these Private 
Calendar bills. 

I have quite a number of these bills on this calendar and 
unless some gentleman, in good faith, wants to know something 
about them, I am not going to take the time of the House in 
entering upon explanations, 

We established a policy four years ago, I was partly re- 
sponsible for it. At that time I was a new Member and a 
great many of these Civil War claims from the North and South 
were pressing upon the attention of the committee. I was one 
of those who proposed, wrongly, perhaps—I was one of those 
who thought that if there was a claim against the Government 
of the United States which was an honest claim, that claim 
ought to be heard and passed upon, no matter how many years 
had gone by. 


We always subject the claim, or nearly always, to the test of | 
We thereby shut out the people of the South almost | 


loyalty. 
entirely, These only give to those people who could prove their 
loyalty to the northern part of the United States during the 
Civil War any opportunity to be heard at all. We decided this 
year that we would not go any further into such claims, and we 
would follow the old policy, unless two-thirds of the committee 
agreed to take them up. I have agreed, though reluctantly, to 
this course, because I have seen the danger which constantly 
arises of some gentleman who has not read the claim and knows 
nothing about it rising and objecting to it because it is an old 
Civil War claim. 

I am giving a declaration, as I understand it, of the policy of 
the committee. I am not going to study any more Civil War 
claims. I am not going to trouble myself about them unless I 
am asked in good faith for an explanation of some bill already 
passed, 

The bills which come to the Private Calendar are bills that 
were sent to this Congress, considered, some of them, by the War 
Clains Committee, some passed by the House, and are deemed to 
be good substantial bills. Objection to some of them is, no doubt, 
necessary ; but an objection made without full reason undoes the 
work of a subcommittee which may have spent days of earnest 
work on it. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. This is of a different class. If it is 
shown that this person has been deprived of what is justly due, 
I would stand up and fight for it; but how is it possible when 
there is no record to show that the Court of Claims had any- 
thing to do with it? Why not bring in a bill, a joint resolu- 
tion, granting the man $1,208, and if you will do that I will 
stand for it, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is heard, and the 
Clerk will report the next bill. 
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IDA E. GODFREY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8304) for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey and others. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I would like 
to inquire something about the bill, because the Secretary of 
War seems to doubt whether there is any justice in this bill. 
I happened to read the report and came to the conclusion that 
it was not a worthy bill. It is not a pleasant task for Mem- 
bers to rise here and perform the duties that I think pertain 
to a Member of Congress in scrutinizing these bills, I think 
they are performing the highest kind of a service, although 
they are subjected once in a while to opprobrious strictures. 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. The War Department objected to 
this because of the indefiniteness of the proof of the amount of 
damage. The subcommittee had the witnesses before it and 
carefully examined all the facts and made the report on these 
claims but reduced their amount by $2,000. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I read from a letter from the Secretary 
of War, the former chairman of the Committee on Claims: 


No testimony appears in the proceedings which would be received as 
evidence in court that any Government instrumentality or anyone in 
the service of the Government started the fire. The circumstances ap- 
pear to be such that a number of other causes may have started it. If 
the testimony may be said to show anything it indicates that a fire 
started in á brush pile but how near the Government's rallroad track 
or in what direction therefrom does not appear. The engineer of the 
Government locomotive, the only witness who appears to have any real 
knowledge of the facts, is of the opinion that his engine did not start 
the fire. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I understand in the report 
of the committee the evidence is very clear that the damage 
was done by a Government agency, 

Mr. STAFFORD. As to whether or not any instrumentality 
of the United States Government did the damage, the Secretary 
of War says there is no evidence to show it. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. I tried to explain that in our hear- 
ings we found the fire was set by a spark from an engine 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman satisfied that the cause 
of the damage was by an instrumentality of the Government? 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Certainly. The soldiers operated an 
engine owned by the Government, and operated by the Govern- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to Ida E. Godfrey, of Cookstown, 
N. J., the sum of $750, to the estate of Annie I. Davis, of Wrights- 
town, N. J., the sum of $500, to Thomas N. Emley, of Cookstown, 
N. J., the sum of $750 damages by fire on June 11, 1921, to certain 
cranberry bogs adjacent to the rifle range at Camp Dix, N. J. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


CAPT. ROGER H. YOUNG 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8845) for the relief of Capt. Roger H. Young. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
I find the War Department is likewise opposed to this bill. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. The War Department makes no 
recommendation, but they refused to report favorably because 
they think Congress ought to pass general legislation to care for 
such claims, 

Mr. COLLINS. They state In a letter to the committee that 
the records disclose that there have been numerous other cases 
just like this, and that no attention has been paid to them, and 
that can not justify the singling out one case and paying it 
without the payment of all. 

Mr, STRONG of Kansas. That is true; but when a just claim 
is introduced by a Member of Congress and comes before our 
committee, what can we do? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


CLARA THURNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
823) for the relief of Clara Thurnes. 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
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Is there objection? 
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The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, I think the gentleman 
from Illinois ought to give us some information about this bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this woman was hit by an Army 
truck in the city of Chicago. The testimony shows that the 
driver Was careless and was on the wrong side of the street. 
He hit this woman, causing a compound fracture of the skull, 
from which she is at the present time suffering, and possibly it 
will be necessary to do a trephining operation later. The de- 
partment recommends the passage of this bill. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Have they approved the amount? 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I originally introduced a 
bill for the amount of $5,000, which, I am sure, would not have 
been in any sense excessive. The Committee on Claims in the 
last Congress cut that in two, making it $2,500. Therefore I 
reintroduced the bill for that amount. This woman is perma- 
nently injured. I had a letter recently from her. She is still 
suffering from continuous attacks in the head, of illness and 
pain. The driver of the war truck turned out from the regular 
route of the traffic onto the left-hand side and ran into her. 
There was a court of inquiry called in the War Department, 
the result of which is shown on the last page of the report. 
The board says: 


The board is of the opinion that since claimant suffered injury on 
account of the negligence and carelessness of the driver of an Army 
vehicle, she should be reimbursed for her necessary expense. 


They say that doubt exists as to the right of the board to 
make a recommendation for payment. Of course, neither the 
board nor the War Department would make any recommenda- 
tion for the payment of compensation. In fact, the Secretary of 
War, Mr. Weeks, who made this report in 1924, as shown on 
page 2 of the report, states; 


The War Department has heretofore refrained from expressing an 
opinion ag to the merits of proposed legislation in similar cases, and 
in keeping with that policy withholds a recommendation either for or 
against the accompanying bill for the relief of Mrs, Thurnes. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. That is the usual, formal statement of 
the department, and I would say, for the gentleman's informa- 
tion, that the liability of the Government is clearly shown in the 
case, and the amount arrived at was based on the table of rates 
of the Employees’ Compensation Commission with reference to 
injuries already sustained, with no reference to what may hap- 
pen afterwards. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, with the statement of the 
gentleman from Illinois, I withdraw any objection I have. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Olerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, to Clara Thurnes, of Chicago, III., the sum of $2,500 be- 
cause of physical injury and damages sustained by her when she was 
struck by a truck, owned and operated by the War Department, on 
August 8, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ANGELO CERRI 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 414) for the relief of Angelo Cerri. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr, Speaker, this relates to the destruc- 
tion of a cow. Is the price the reasonable value of a good 
Guernsey cow? 

Mr. IRWIN. The Geological Survey was doing some painting 
and they left a bucket of paint where this cow could get to it. 
The committee has looked into the matter and the Secretary 
of the Interior, Mr. West, has said there was carelessness on 
the part of the employees of the Government, and he has recom- 
mended that this amount be paid. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Here is a report from the 
district engineer that says that the cow died from drinking 
paint, and that it was a very inquisitive cow and had been 
driven away from the house twice before. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Possibly she was guilty of contributory 
negligence, 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The report from the district 
engineer also recommends that we pass the bill and compen- 
sate the owner of this cow. - 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
sion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to Angelo Cerri the sum of 
$160, out of any money in the United States Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, for the loss of a cow, due to the negligence of employees 
of the United States Geological Survey while engaged in installing river 
gauges on the dam on the Connecticut River at Enfield, Conn. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


ARTHUR N. ASHMORE 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the béll (H. R. 
545) for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore, 
The Clerk read the title of the bill. 
Is there objection to the present considera- 


The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $5,000 to Arthur N. Ashmore, who lost his 
arm and sustained other personal injuries while in the performance of 
his duties as sergeant, Battery D, One hundred and thirty-second Field 
Artillery, National Guard of the United States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed, 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
CHARLES BERETTA 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
560) for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore J. Proulx, and 
John J. West. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the Comptroller General of the United States 
is authorized and directed to cancel the claim of the United States 
against Charles Beretta as a temporary substitute parcel-post carrier, 
Willows, Calif., at 60 cents per hour for a period from November 13, 
1922, to December 31, 1924, and at 65 cents per hour from January 
1, 1925, to March 31, 1926, in the sunr of $723.55, representing pay- 
ments to him as such employee for a period from November 13, 1922, 
to March 31, 1926, he having also held the position of temporary 
laborer, custodian service, Federal Building, Willows, Calif., for a 
period from November 13, 1922, to March 15, 1923, at $660 per annwn 
(with $240 increase), the position of permanent laborer in said service 
at said place for period from March 16, 1923, to June 30, 1924, at $660 
per annum (with $240 increase), and the position of permanent laborer 
in said service at said place for period from July 1, 1924, to March 
31, 1926, at $960 per annum, and the combined amount of the per 
annum rates of compensation of such positions being in excess of $2,000 
per annum, contrary to the provisions of section 6 of the act of May 
10, 1916 (39 Stat. L. 120), as amended by the act of August 29, 1916 
(39 Stat. L. 582). 

Suc. 2. That the Comptroller General of the United States is further 
authorized and directed to release Isidore J. Proulx, former postmaster 
at Willows, Calif., from liability to the United States for payments to 
said Charles Beretta for the period from Novenrber 13, 1922, to Septem- 
ber 8, 1924, amounting to $349.20; and to release John J. West, present 
postmaster at Willows, Calif., from liability to the United States for 
payments to said Charles Beretta for the period from September 9, 
1924, to March 31, 1926, amounting to $874.35; and to repay said 
John J. West said amount of $374.35 refunded by him to the United 
States. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

M. L. WILEIS 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 597) for the relief of M. L. Willis. 

The title of the bill was read. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


Is there objection to the present considera- 
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The SPEAKER. 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to M. L. Willis, Richmond, Va., 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum 
of $487.52, in full settlement for personal damage caused by the 
Postal Service in Richmond, Va., on December 19, 1925. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last yote was laid on the table. 


B. FRANK SHETTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
745) for the relief of B. Frank Shetter. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
I see the committee recommends $50 compensation here. 
what principle has that amount been reached? 

Mr. IRWIN. This is a man who worked in the armory at 
Rock Island, They were storing ammunition and war mate- 
rials, and he worked there for eight years without any fire, 
summer or winter, and became disabled, afflicted with what we 
call arthritis, which is not exactly a case of rheumatism, ac- 
cording to medical opinion, but medical opinion holds that these 
cases come from dampness. The committee went into the case 
and thought we ought to allow $50 a month. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have read the report and concluded that 
very probably the illness arose primarly from that source, that 
that was the reason for determining the rate of $50 a month. 

Mr. IRWIN. It was the rate in vogue at that time. That is 
what the compensation commission would have given at that 
time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation. 

The SPEAKER, The objection is withdrawn. 

The Clerk will report thè bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to B. Frank Shetter, during his natural 
life, the sum of $50 per month, to date from the passage of this act, 
as compensation for disability sustained while in the line of his duties 
ns checker at the arsenal, Rock Island, III., sald monthly payments to 
be paid through the United States Employees’ Compensation Commission. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 


W. P. THOMPSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 864) for the relief of W. P. Thompson. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, can some member of the 
committee or Member of the House tell whether a new principle 
of law or policy will be adopted if this bill becomes a law? 

Mr. IRWIN. This man ordered the stamps from the post- 
master and paid for them, but they were not delivered. A day 
or two afterwards the postmaster ran away, and the order was 
there and the money had been paid, but he did not deliver the 
stamps to the man who had ordered them. I can not see that 
there is any departure from the regular policy on the part of 
the committee involved in this. The committee feels that the 
man having deposited the money in good faith and not having 
received the stamps he should be repaid. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Why did he not get them? 

Mr. IRWIN. The postmaster said he would get them the 
next day. 

Mr. STAFFORD. 
tomary procedure. 

Mr. IRWIN. That was the procedure in this case. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. The gentleman will remem- 
ber that we had a number of similar cases in the last Congress. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I was not here last year. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. I will say that was our loss. 
We had a number of cases like this last year, and the House 
went along with the committee in the recommendation that 
bills like this should be passed. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It has been virtually established by the 
House that where a citizen in good faith puts his money in 


Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
On 


I do not understand that that is the cus- 
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charge of an employee of the Government authorized to receive 
that money and that employee—who is under bond, by the 
way—runs off with the money or the goods, the Government 
acknowledges the liability. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think under that explanation, Mr. 
Speaker, there is an acknowledged liability on the part of the 
Government and therefore I withdraw my reservation of 
objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, to W. P. Thompson the sum of $280, 
said sum being the amount lost by him through the defalcation of the 
postmaster at Roachdale, Ind. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third tinte, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT—DAMMING OF THE PASSAMAQUODDY 
AND COBSCOOK BAYS (H. DOC, NO, 275) 


The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 
lowing message from the President: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation 
of $45,000 to defray half the expenses of an investigation to be 
made jointly by the United States and Canada of the probable 
effects of the damming of Passamaquoddy and Cobscook Bays 
on the fisheries of that region. 

HERBERT HOOVER. 

Tue Warre House, February 4, 1930. 


The SPEAKER. Referred to the Committee on Foreign Af- 
fairs and ordered printed. 

Private CALENDAR 
NEW YORK MARINE co. 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
915) for the relief of the New York Marine Co. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr, UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, this is a bill which is entirely unnecessary. There was a 
collision; the Government acknowledged it to the extent of a 
specified sum; that sum was not far from the amount claimed 
by the claimant, but now the claimant comes in and wants to 
take this matter to the admiralty court. We passed an ad- 
miralty bill so that the House might be relieved of many of 
these bills, and then this big concern, this New York Marine Co., 
because of lack of knowledge of the law, a year after it was 
passed for their special benefit, along with others, claims they 
did not know anything about it. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Everybody in the House 
recognizes how meticulous my friend is about cases of this kind. 
This bill passed the House last year, and all they ask is the 
privilege of going before the admiralty court and presenting 
their case. Surely the gentleman does not want to deny them 
that right. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes; he does. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
that right? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Because they have another medium, and 
there is no reason why we should take up these cases if there 
is another proper medium and because there is a mere difference 
of a few hundreds of dollars between the people. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It allows them te present 
their case to the admiralty court. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That may be, but I shall have to object. 

A. N. WORSTELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1174) for the relief of A. N. Worstell. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. J 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Why should he deny them 


Mr. Speaker, this Involves a very substan- 
tial amount, the payment of $68,000 to a postmaster whose office 


was robbed. From a reading of the report I think the case is 
rather worthy, but because of the substantial amount involved 
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I think some statement should be made to the House in justifi- 
cation of the bill. 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will permit, I will simply say 
that this is one of those bills where a post office was burglarized. 
Now, the postmaster, as a rule, is under bond, but he is under 
bond for the performance of his duties. He is not supposed te 
stay there nights and leck after the property of the Government. 
We have had a number of these bills in the past three years, 
and it is not a matter where the Government will lose any- 
thing but is a matter of accounting. The postmaster was 
charged with a lot of stamps, and so forth, and this bill is 
merely to relieve the responsibility of the postmaster. These 
bills have been in order and have been passed right along dur- 
ing my recollection. The gentleman suggests that it is quite a 
large amount, $68,000, but the same principle would apply if 
the amount were only $68. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I assume, however, that this bill is really 
for the relief of the surety company which indemnified the 
postmaster. 

Mr. IRWIN. Not at all. 
that. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. If the gentleman will yield, in spite of 
the fact that post-office employees are bonded, the Post Office 
Department has the power to adjust all of these claims up to 
$10,000, and anything in excess of $10,000 must be brought to 
Congress. Now, Congress took the position four years ago, I 
think, that as long as the postmaster who was held responsible 
for all of these funds had not the power to hire or fire em- 
ployees, but had to take those who were sent to him under the 
civil-service rules and regulations, that he should not be held 
responsible for the dereliction of those employees. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I remember this case, it is not one 
of defalcation which has resulted from the shortcoming of 
employees, but is due to a robbery. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Neither should he be held responsible 
for a robbery when it was impossible for him to prevent it and 
where he had taken all the precautions that the department 
had imposed upon him for the safety of these funds. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In many of these cases in prior Congresses 
there have been instances where the postmaster has been at 
fault, but in this case there was no such fault on the part of the 
postmaster. It is a case of pure robbery, where the postmaster 
had taken every precaution to safeguard the funds in his office. 

Mr. IRWIN. This bill is merely to balance the books. There 
is not a dollar that goes out, because they were stamps, and 
the Government has not lost anything. This is simply to settle 
me accounts of the postmaster and relieve him of the respon- 
sibility. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
consideration of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General is authorized and 
directed to credit the account of A. N. Worstell, postmaster at Val- 
paraiso, Ind., in the sum of $68,248.12. Such sum represents the amount 
of a deficit in the account of the said A. N. Worstell caused by the 
theft, on March 25, 1925, of postage and revenue stamps from the 
post office at Valparaiso, Ind. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

C. L. BEARDSLEY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1251) for the relief of C. L. Beardsley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 4 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury is authorized 
and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise 
appropriated, to C. L. Beardsley, of Rock Island, III., the sum of $325. 
Such sum shall be in full satisfaction of all claims against the United 
States on account of the loss at Wallace Field, Bettendorf, Iowa, on 
December 27, 1924, of personal property owned by the said C. L. 
Beardsley and contained in a frame building which, with its contents, 
was destroyed by fire while the Wallace Aero Co. was aiding a stranded 
Air Service officer to recondition his plane in order to enable him to 
return to his proper station. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 


was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


The gentleman is mistaken about 
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JAMES C. FRITZEN 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1481) for the relief of James C. Fritzen. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Postmaster General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of James C. Fritzen, 
postmaster at Neenah, Wis., in the sum of $250.75, on account of loss 
of 25 colls of 2-cent postage stamps. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


THOMAS T. GRIMSLEY 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1510) for the relief of Thomas T. Grimsley. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
notice this bill undertakes to pay the sum of $652.50 out of 
the Treasury of the United States. This man was injured at 
Occoquan while performing duties as an employee of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, and if the gentleman accept an amendment 
so as to let the money be paid out of the revenues of the Dis- 
trict I will not object. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. That is satisfactory, Mr. Speaker. 
Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I have such an amendment, 
The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
The Clerk read the bill as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he fs 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $652.50 to Thomas T. Grimsley, on account of 
an injury sustained August 6, 1922, whjle in the performance of his 
duty as an employee of the District of Columbia, at the District work- 
house at Occoquan, Va. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Mississippi offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Coms: On line 4, strike out after the 
word “of” “any money in the Treasury” and insert in lieu thereof 
“the revenues of the District of Columbia.” 


The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was rend the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


JOHN T. PAINTER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the Dill 
(H. R. 1559) for the relief of John T. Painter. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have read part of the report, which is very voluminous. Will 
the gentleman who reported this bill acquaint the House as to 
whether this amount of money, twenty-three thousand and some 
odd dollars, which is seught to be credited to the postmaster at 
Greensburg, is the result of defalcation or robbery? 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will permit, this case is simi- 
lar to the case we passed on just a few moments ago. This 
was the case of a burglary, the same identical circumstances 
surrounding this case as the other one. 

The Post Office Department, of course, could not adjust any- 
thing more than $10,000, and therefore they recommended that 
legislation be passed in order to relieve this postmaster. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. If the gentleman will yield, 
it also has the approval of the Postmaster General, as stated on 
the last page of the report. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Yes; I read that last evening. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. And also the Director of the 
Budget. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes; in fact, all of these bills have the 
approval of the Postmaster General, but I was inquiring whether 
this loss was due to any neglect or any fault on the part of the 
postmaster. 

Mr. IRWIN. 
postmaster, 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 


There was no fault or neglect on the part of the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. The evidence before the Claims 
Committee, of which I am a member, conclusively shows that 
every possible effort had been made to install safety devices. 
The safe and vaults were blown with an acetylene torch. It 
was an out-and-out burglary,-and the postmaster could not in 
any way have prevented the loss, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
consideration of the bill, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to credit John T. Painter, postmaster 
at Greensburg, Westmoreland County, Pa., in his accounts with the sum 
of $22,366.84, the amount of money and postage stamps lost in the bur- 
glary of the post office at Greensburg, Pa., on April 22, 1928, 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table, 

R. P. BIDDLE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H, R. 
2047) for the relief of R. P. Biddle. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, the gentle- 
man from Mississippi, who was obliged to leave the Chamber 
temporarily, made some suggestion that the title to this bill does 
not carry any statement as to the character of the relief. I 
hardly think that is an objection that should detract from the 
bill. What is the nature of this bill? z 

Mr. IRWIN. The Government had erected a dam and there 
was an overflow of water which washed away about an acre 
and a half. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I recall the case—this was in connection 
with a dam built on the Ohio River and the seepage washed 
away soil and damage was suffered. I have no objection to 
the bill. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Attorney General be, and he is hereby, 
authorized and directed to waive his objection to the title to the land 
which the Secretary of War desires to purchase from R. P. Biddle, of 
Woodlands, W. Va., and thereby permit the adjustment of the claim 
of the said R. P. Biddle in the amount of $1,320 in accordance with an 
agreement heretofore reached between the said parties. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
The motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARSHALL STATE BANK 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(II. R. 3118) for the relief of the Marshall State Bank. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to redeem in favor of the Marshall State 
Bank, Marshall, III., United States coupon note No. J-1067846 in the 
denomination of $500 of the Victory Liberty Loan 4% per cent con- 
vertible gold notes of 1922-23, matured May 20, 1923, with Interest at 
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the rate of 4% per cent per annum from December 15, 1919, to May 20, | 


1023, Inclusive, without presentation of sald note or the coupons repre- 
senting interest thereon from December 15, 1919, to May 20, 1923, the 
note with the sald coupons attached having been lost, stolen, or de- 
atroyed: Provided, That the said note shall not have been previously 
presented and paid and that no payment shall be made hereunder for 
any coupons which shall have been previously presented and paid: 
And provided further, That the said Marshall State Bank shall first file 
in the Treasury Department of the United States a bond in the penal 
sum of double the amount of the principal of the said note and the 
interest payable thereon when the note matured, In such form and with 
stich surety or sureties as may be acceptable to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to indemnify and save harmless the United States from any 
foss on account of the lost, stolen, or destroyed note hereinbefore 
lescribed, or the coupons belonging thereto. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

DOUGLAS B. ESPY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was 
(II. R. 8697) for the relief of Douglas B. Espy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 


the bill 
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Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Reserving the right to object, 
I would like to ask the gentleman whether it is customary to 
pay for damages resulting from fire? 

Mr, IRWIN. I will suy that this is an Army officer and his 
wife whose clothing was burned through no fault of theirs, It 
seems that there was some defective wiring, a short circuit, 
due to a nest of white ants that had built the nest around the 
wires. The department recommends that it be paid, These 
people were in no way responsible. It was due to a defective 
wiring. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Does not the gentleman think 
it would have been wiser if the people had carried insurance? 

Mr. IRWIN. That might be possible. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I suggest that we ought to have an item- 
ized bill, not only for the information of the committee, but for 
the information of the House. The committee has gone further 
in the bill than has been the general policy of the committee in 
the past. As a matter of fact, Army and nayal officers ought 
to have insurance on their personal belongings. This man was 
not an officer, but we always do require an inventory of schedule 
of the amount destroyed, It is probably all right, and at the 
same time it would be more conducive to orderly action on the 
part of the House if we had it. 

Mr. IRWIN. This bill passed at the last session. I can not 
tell whether we had an itemized bill or not, but the report does 
not show it. We went into the merits of the bill and it was 
reported and passed the House. 

Mr. SOHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I ask that the bill 
be passed over without prejudice until I can look into it. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair construes that as an objection, 
and the bill will remain on the calendar. 

ALMA RAWSON 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6259) for the relief of Alma Rawson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
United States Government, the sum of $176.50 to Alma Rawson as re- 
imbursement for personal injuries as a result of slipping in a puddle of 
water at the Crescent Street post office, Brockton, Mass., on May 11, 
1928. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

JOHN GOLOMBIEWSKI 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
6651) for the relief of John Golombiewski. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized to pay, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, the sum of $2,000 to John Golombiewski to com- 
pensate him for expenses incurred in the election contest, John W. 
Rainey against John Golombiewski, Sixty-seventh Congress. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 
AMERICAN FOREIGN TRADE CORPORATION 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
CH. R. 7356) for the relief of the American Foreign Trade Cor- 
poration and Fils d'Aslan Fresco. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, here is a bill involving a 
considerable amount, $54,810. I have examined the report and 
went all through it. “I wish the gentleman would make some 
explanation of it. I do not find any letter from the Secretary 
of the Navy approving it. 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, this bill is to reimburse a French 
steamship company doing business in Russian ports. At the 
time there was an uprising in Odessa, and it became necessary 
for the United States Navy to commandeer this ship, and by so 
doing the French company lost a considerable amount. They 
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claimed $140,222.25. There were about 1,000 refugees who had 
to escape with their lives, There was great consternation at the 
time, and the Navy Department commandeered the ship. The 
French company lost their business. They were getting ready 
at the time to load. The committee went over this matter very 
thoroughly. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The gentleman stated that the charterers 
of this ship lost traffic by reason of the rebellion at Odessa, 
when American refugees were obliged to seek shelter on this 
ship. The report of the Navy Department is to the effect that 
the boat was loaded with all of the merchandise available, and 
that that part of the same was not meritorious. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Last year’s committee took that into ac- 
count and deducted from the claim of the Foreign Trade Cor- 
poration all charges except those which involved the carrying of 
these refugees that they were ordered to carry. That is the 
expense to the Company, the carrying of these refugees. It 
allowed nothing for the loss of time; nothing for the loss of 
freight or cargo; nothing in any way, shape, or manner except- 
ing the expense to which the corporation was put to carry these 
refugees from Odessa. The gentleman will find that in the 
report. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I notice in the report—and I think the 
report confirms the gentleman’s statement—that they put in a 
claim for transportation of these 1,000 refugees from Odessa to 
Constantinople at the rate of $78.30 each, which would total 
$78,300, and on that account the claimants are allowed 50 per 
cent of their claim, $39,150. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. That was the cost to the company for 
the supplies. 

Mr. STAFFORD. What accounts for the balance of the 
claim? 

Mr. IRWIN. If the gentleman will turn to page 1 of the 
report, he will notice that there are four days’ ship demurrage 
charges and seven days’ ship detention charges, amounting in all 
to $15,000 and over, 

Mr, STAFFORD. And these are actual charges which the 
charterers of the ship were obliged to pay by reason of condi- 
tions at Odessa? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I have given some little thought to this 
claim because a constituent of mine was one of those refugees 
who escaped from the attack of the communists. Because of 
that I examined the bill rather closely. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I wonder if the gentleman would offer the usual 
attorney fee limitation? I do not recollect that I was present at 
the meeting which recommended this bill to be reported out. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. There were no attorney’s fees in the mat- 
ter at all. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
tion of objection. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay out of any money in the Treasury 
not otherwise appropriated to the American Foreign Trade Corporation 
and Fils d'Aslan Fresco the sum of $54,810, in full compensation for 
losses sustained by consequences resulting from acts of the Government 
of the United States in the requisitioning of the ship Navahoe, under 
United States registry, at Odessa, Russia, on February 5, 1920. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Then I withdraw any reserva- 


JAMES P. HAMILL 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
940) for the relief of James P. Hamill. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the present considera- 
tion of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, in full settlement against the 
Government, to the legal guardian of James P. Hamill, the sum of 
$5,000, in compensation for injuries caused through negligence on the 
part of employees of the United States Army in Chicago, III. 


With the following committee amendment: 
Line 7, strike out “$5,000” and insert “ $2,000,” 
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The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

J. W. ZORNES 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the 
(H. R. 1512) for the relief of J. W. Zornes. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
How much is this per day for each animal that is fed? 

Mr. IRWIN. Two dollars and twenty-five cents for each 
team. 

Mr. COLLINS. This expense has heretofore been paid, as I 
understand it, by private persons. 

Mr. IRWIN. This company, if the gentleman will permit, 
was a private logging company. It was very necessary to send 
the men to fight the fire. The teams were not used, but they 
had, of course, to be fed and cared for at that time. The con- 
tractor graciously set his men to work fighting the fire, but he 
does not ask anything for that. 

Mr. COLLINS. But they were protecting the logging com- 
pany’s property, were they not? 

Mr. IRWIN. No. They were fighting a forest fire on the 
Kaniksu National Forest. It had nothing to do with the com- 
pany at all. The men were gone something like 30 days; and, 
in the meantime, the teams had to be fed and cared for, so 
that the contractor had no service from the teams. You will 
notice the Acting Secretary says in the report: 


Because of this and the fact that the claim is reasonable and the 
fire-suppression services which occasioned the claim were of sole benefit 
to the Government, it is felt that provision should be made for payment. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. This report contains a very 
careful summary of each individual item. 

Mr. COLLINS. The report also says that the various pro- 
tective associations have followed the policy of paying for the 
actual expenses incurred in the care and feeding of idle stock, 
I was wondering if the committee had not found some new 
expense for the Government to bear. 

Mr. IRWIN. Inasmuch as the owner of this stock was 
gracious encugh to send his men to fight a fire for 30 days and 
had to maintain that stock during that time without receiving 
any benefit from their use, what he is asking for seems to be 
reascnable. All he is asking is for the Goyernment to pay for 
the care and feeding of the horses, and I think the claim is 
very reasonable. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay to J. W. Zornes the sum of 
$686.25 on account of expenses incurred by him for feed of logging 
teams while claimant’s crew was fighting fire on the Kaniksu National 
Forest during the months of July and August, 1926. 


bill 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


On line 4, after the word “ pay,” insert the words “ out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement 
against the Government,” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the next bill. 


SAMUEL F. TAIT 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
2983) for the relief of Samuel F. Tait. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
sum of $5,000 was determined? 

Mr. IRWIN. This is a bill, as the gentleman understands 
from the facts, where there was an airplane that threw out a 
flare or some kind of flaming signal which set fire to this man’s 
barn. There is no itemized statement here in support of this 
particular bill. The committee had the bill under consideration 
at the last Congress and, being a member of the committee at 
that time, I remember distinctly that $5,000 was arrived at as 
being an equitable amount. The bill was also considered and 
reported in this Congress. 


Mr. Speaker, may I ask how the 
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The claimant was asking something like $8,226, but the opin- 
jon of the committee was that that amount should be stricken 
and $5,000 put in its place. 

I have not any definite information to give the gentleman as 
to why this figure was used. 

Mr, DOUGLAS of Arizona. I will say to the gentleman I do 
not care to be considered a constant objector, but with respect 
to bills of this kind I think there should be a little more detailed 
information submitted with the report, so that those of us who 
unfortunately have a certain function to perform may have 
some information on which to base an intelligent opinion. 

Mr. IRWIN. I will say to the gentleman I think he is abso- 
lutely right in the premises, but in this particular instance the 
committee went into the matter very thoroughly and arrived at 
this conclusion. This was a report submitted at the last Con- 
gress, The bill was passed at the last Congress and was placed 
on the present calendar, two-thirds of the Members having been 
members of the committee last year. I can not say myself just 
how this particular amount was arrived at, but we do know 
this was a large barn, and it was destroyed with a lot of im- 
plements and feed. The bill was cut from $8,000 to $5,000. I 
can not say anything more about it. 

Mr. SCHAFDR of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I happen to be a member of 
the committee and at the time the bill was considered, with 
other members, I inquired into the merits very carefully. I am 
sorry we have not incorporated in the report the full details, 
but I can assure the gentleman that this bill carrying $5,000 is 
not too liberal; in fact, if anything, it is penurious, based on the 
facts in the case as I recall them at the present time. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, on the basis of the 
statement of the gentleman from Wisconsin, I withdraw my 
reservation of objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the Treas- 
ury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against the 
Government, the sum of $8,226 to Samuel F. Tait, of Coolspring Town- 
ship, Mercer County, Pa., in full compensation for damages sustained 
by him in the destruction of his barn, farm crops, and farming imple- 
ments by a fire resulting from a parachute flare dropped by L. W. 
Bertaud, pilot of a United States transcontinental mail plane, on 
December 4, 1920. 


Is there objection? 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 6, strike “ $8,226" 


55,000.“ 


out and insert in lieu thereof 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


MARY AGNES RODEN 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 6932) to reimburse the estate of Mary Agnes Roden. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. GREENWOOD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, I would like to ask the chairman of the committee a ques- 
tion, This is to be a payment of damages to an estate. Is there 
any proof that the lady who was injured died from the effects 
of the Injury? 

Mr. IRWIN. Yes; the records show that this woman died 
shortly afterwards from the effects of the injury. There were 
some other expenses attached, but it was the policy of the com- 
mittee last year, when this bill was first acted upon, that $5,000 
should be allowed for a death claim. This is the reason the 
bill has been reduced from the amount asked, $5,515.48, to 
$5,000. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. May I say to the gentleman 
that we established that policy some years ago, creating a limit 
of $5,000. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. I think the amount is reasonable if the 
death occurred from the injury. 

Mr. IRWIN. The death occurred from the injury. 

Mr. CROSSER. If the gentleman will permit, I think it is 
pretty well established that the death did occur from this 
injury. 

Mr. GREENWOOD. That is the information I wanted to get. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to this 
bill, but under a reservation of objection I wish to make some 
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inquiry. I think death was directly traceable to this injury. I 
would like to inquire what are the amounts that the committee 
has fixed upon for respective injuries. Does it have any stated 
schedule of amounts for various kinds of injury? The gentle- 
man just stated it is $5,000 in case of death. Has the committee 
any other fixed schedule for injuries, Joss of arm, or the like? 

Mr. IRWIN. The policy of the committee in the past has 
been to allow $5,000 in the case of death; for the loss of a limb, 
82.500. This has been a policy of the committee for the last 
few years. Of course, circumstances sometimes will alter cases, 
and while this is not a fixed policy, yet it is absolutely necessary 
in our committee that we adopt some policy of this kind. We 
have hundreds and hundreds of bills before our committee, and 
we must have some rule to go by. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I have no objection to the 
present consideration of the bill. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Be it enacted, ctc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,515.48 to Sophie 
T. Walsh, administratrix of the estate of her deceased sister, Mary 
Agnes Roden, in full settlement of all claims against the Government 
of the United States for injuries received by sald Mary Agnes Roden 
on December 11, 1926, when a United States mail truck collided with 
her at Lexington Avenue and Thirty-fourth Street, New York City. 


Is there objection? 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 1, line 5, strike out “ $5,515.48" and Insert “ $5,000." 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

MARY MURNANE 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 7870) for the relief of Mary Murnane. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I respectfully ask that this bill 
be passed over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Without objection, the bill will 
be passed over without prejudice. 

There was no objection. 


GEORGE W. M’PHERSON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 8242) for the relief of George W. McPherson. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona, Mr. Speaker, reserving the right 
to object, I would like te ask the gentleman a question as to 
why, when the finding of the board disallowed all of the claims 
for damages, this bill has received the favorable recommenda- 
tion of the committee? 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman from Indiana is present and 
he will answer the gentleman. 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman has asked a question rela- 
tive to the policy of the committee, and I hope the gentleman 
will give me an opportunity to speak as to the merits of the 
claim before he objects. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. 
object or not. 

Mr. PURNELL. I can not answer the question. 

Mr. IRWIN. What is the gentleman’s question? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. I find in reading the report that 
in the findings the recommendation is made that all of the 
claims for damages be disallowed, and the question I would like 
to ask is why, in view of such recommendations, the committee 
has favorably reported the bill? 

Mr. IRWIN. I think the gentleman will understand that in 
a great many of those cases the departments do not make a 
recommendation for or against but leave it to the committee. 
The function of the committee, of course, is to examine into the 
merits of claims where there is no authorization of law to pay 
such claims. That, as I understand, is the function of the 
committee. 

It is not always the policy of the committee to abide by the 
recommendations of the departments, because sometimes the 
departments have certain laws and regulations and certain 
statutes by which they must be governed, and, therefore, in 
certain cases where there is negligence, in the opinion of the 
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committee, the committee does not abide by the recommendation 
of the department. 

Mr. PURNELL. If I may make this further suggestion, the 
colonel who was the investigating officer here—I would not 
want it charged that he was in any way biased or prejudiced, 
but this death resulted by reason of the fact that two Army 
trucks on a Sunday afternoon in proceeding to a ball game 
killed the wife of the claimant. As far as the facts are con- 
cerned, I think it is a very, very clear case. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Certainly. 5 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The committee does not always 
follow the reports of these departments, because sometimes they 
are camouflaged. I respectfully call the gentleman’s attention 
to the affidavit of a disinterested witness, appearing on page 5 
of the committee report, the affidavit of C. W. Summer, This 
affidavit indicates that the McPhersons stopped their car before 
they approached the stop-and-go sign; that after the stop-and-go 
sign gaye them the right of way they proceeded; and that then 
the Government car rushed through and passed the stop sign, 
und as a result the accident occurred. It was clearly negligence 
on the part of the driver of the Government machine. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does this bill have 
ananimous report of the committee? 

Mr. PURNELL. It has. 

Mr. COLLINS. As I understand it, the committee has only 
one gentleman to Investigate these bills, a subcommittee of one? 

Mr. IRWIN. The gentleman is in error in that. There are 
21 members, and there are seven subcommittees. When the 
chairman of a subcommittee is in doubt he calls the two other 
members of the subcommittee together. 

Mr. COLLINS. Have you not subcommittees composed of 
just one member? 

Mr. IRWIN. No; they are subcommittees comprising three 
members. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I think the gentleman has 
reference to the fact that some of these bills are considered by 
one member of a subcommittee. The gentleman realizes, of 
course, that we have several thousand bills before our committee 
and some times a committee member has to take almost a whole 
day to give proper consideration to the merits of an involved 
claim. However, before a bill is reported by the committee, 
the chairman of the subcommittee brings the bill to the atten- 
tion of the whole Claims Committee, with his report. Then the 
bill is considered by the full committee and if the committee 
agrees with the chairman of the subcommittee, it makes a 
favorable report. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
mittee? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes, 

Mr. PURNELL. May I remind the gentleman that this bill 
passed in the Seventieth Congress? 

Mr. COLLINS. That does not make any difference. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my res- 
ervation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated, and in full settlement against 
the Government, the sum of $10,000 to George W. McPherson, of 
Noblesville, Hamilton County, Ind., on account of the death of his wife, 
Anna W. McPherson, caused by a collision with an Army truck at 
Fortville, Ind., on July 10, 1927. 


With the following committee amendment: 


Page 1, line 6, strike out the figures “$10,000” and insert the figures 
“ $5,000.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


the 


It is reported by the full com- 


Is there objection? 


MARTIN PRESTON 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
5901) for the relief of the estate of Martin Preston, deceased. 

The Clerk read the title to the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I think 
there should be some explanation of this bill. I notice that the 
bill has not the indorsement of the Secretary of War. 
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Mr. HOOPER. This is one of those old “hoary Civil War 
bills“ that the gentleman has spoken about. If the gentleman 
wants an explanation I will try and make it in behalf of the 
lady from Kentucky [Mrs. LANGLEY], who introduced the bill. 
This is a rather involved matter, and it is only fair to state 
that the War Department thinks that the information is in- 
adequate. Our committee, I think on two different occasions, 
in the Seventieth Congress particularly, made a considerable 
study of the bill and believed it meritorious. 

There is no question about the loyalty of these parties. 
That has always been one of the essentials in bills of this kind. 
The people living in the State of Kentucky were loyal to the 
Union. It seems that the United States Government took a 
number of rafts and timber for the use of the Army, These 
people have tried on different occasions to have the matter ad- 
justed, and in 1915 went to the Court of Claims and the Court 
of Claims dismissed the matter for want of jurisdiction, 

The claim has been bandied back and forth between depart- 
ment and court, and it has been utterly impossible for the 
claimant to get relief. I can assure the gentleman—although 
the evidence is a little vague in my mind from lapse of time 
since we passed the claim—I can assure the gentleman that the 
committee gave this a very thorough study and we were con- 
vinced of the merits of the claim. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I would like to 
ask if the claims of any attorneys enter into the bill? I remem- 
ber in the last Congress where a bill was reported by the same 
committee providing for the payment of another old Civil War 
claim. Said bill was introduced by our distinguished colleague 
from Tennessee [Mr. Byrns], and when he found out the 
outrageous fees of the lawyers that were under contract he 
asked that Congress repeal the bill. 

Mr. HOOPER. The gentleman is right about that; we re- 
pealed the bill and passed it again with a limitation of 10 per 
cent; but I think that was the only case, and the bill was 
amended at the gentleman's request. In this case I can assure 
the gentleman that no lawyers’ fees enter into it, There is no 
claim for legal fees. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, What I want to get at is this: 
The report indicates that this case has been taken to the Court 
of Claims, Lawyers may have a contract for 35 or 50 per cent 
which they would collect if this bill passes without a limitation. 

Mr. HOOPER. Since the matter was in the Court of Claims 
in 1915, I imagine that there would be an outlawry of any 
such claim. But I am willing to have an amendment prepared 
or have the gentleman prepare such an amendment, and I 
think the lady from Kentucky would have no objection. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. I have no objection. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I think there should be 
some limitation. I ask that the bill be passed over tempo- 
rarily without prejudice, for the purpose of preparing an 
amendment for safeguarding the sum in the hands of the 
claimant. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will be passed oyer temporarily. 

There was no objection. 


Without objection, the bill 


UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
7783) for the relief of the University of Kansas, 

The Clerk read the title to the bill, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, I want to 
refer to Calendar No, 55, the bill just passed over without 
prejudice. I am informed that the lady from Kentucky assures 
a Member of the House that there are no attorney fees possible 
as a basis for claim on the bill. 

Mrs. LANGLEY. I can assure the gentleman that there are 
no attorneys’ fees in this matter. 

Mr. STAFFORD. With that assurance from the lady from 
Kentucky, which is sufficient at all times, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to return to that bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. We are now engaged on 
another bill and I suggest that the gentleman wait until we 
conclude this bill. Is there objection? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Reserving the right to object, here is an 
old claim and I wish to say in justification of my position that 
I am one of those that does not believe that the House should 
revive every old claim that is possible to be unearthed. We 
ought to safeguard the interests of the Government and protect 
the Treasury from such old claims, 

Mr. HOOPER. If the gentleman proposes to object, I do not 
care to make an explanation. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 


1930 


ESTATE OF MARTIN PRESTON, DECEASED 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent now 
to return to Calendar No, 55, H. R. 5901, for the relief of the 
estate of Martin Preston, deceased. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. The gentleman from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to return to H. R. 5901. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, in view of the 
statement of the gentlewoman from Kentucky IMrs. LANGLEY ] 
that no attorney fees enter into the amount carried in the bill, 
I shall not interpose any objection or offer an amendment. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Is there objection to the con- 
sideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, cto., That the Secretary of the Treasury be, and he is 
hereby, authorized and directed to pay, out of the Treasury funds not 
otherwise appropriated, to the estate of Martin Preston, deceased, late 
of Johnson County, Ky., the sum of 83,384.28, in full compensation for 
quartermaster supplies and commissary stores taken from sald Martin 
Preston for the use of and used by the United States Army during the 
Civil War in 1862. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

UNIVERSITY OF KANSAS 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I ask unani- 
mous consent to return to H. R. 7783, in order that the gentle- 
man from Kansas [Mr. Guyer] may be permitted to make a 
statement, 

The SPBAKER pro tempore. 
asks unanimous consent to return to H. R. 7783. 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the title of the bill. 

The SPHAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the 
right to object in order to give the proponent of the bill an 
opportunity to make a statement. 

Mr. GUYER. Mr. Speaker, this is a claim that arose out 
of the destruction of a hotel at Lawrence, Kans., by a United 
States marshal. ‘This bill was passed by the Fifty-sixth Con- 
gress, but in the hurry of inauguration and so on President 
McKinley failed to sign it. It provides under an amendment 
that this sum of money shall be used as loans to needy students 
in the University of Kansas. It is quite different from the ordi- 
nary war cluim, because this damage was done under the direc- 
tion of a United States marshal by the Government itself. It is 
certainly a just claim. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

KENNETH M. ORR 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
889) for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPRAKWHR pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve the right to object. 
This bill and the one that follows ft seem to cover the same 
class of cases, but there is a proviso in one that is not in the 
other. Why is that? 

Mr. EVANS of California. May I ask the gentleman what 
the proviso is in the one following? I have not the bill 
before me. 

Mr. COLLINS. It is to this effect: 


Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act. 


The gentleman from New York 
Is there 


Otherwise the language of the two bills is identical. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, I think that is purely an omission. 
I happen to be a member of the subcommittee that reported the 
“a An amendment of that kind should be made to the present 

ni. 

Mr. EVANS of California. 
ment, I will accept it. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Bo it enacted, ete., That in the administration of the compensation 
laws and laws conferring rights and privileges upon honorably discharged 


I have no objection to the amend- 


Is there objection to the present 
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soldiers, sailors, marines, etc., their widows and dependent relatives, 
Kenneth M. Orr shall hereafter be held and considered to have been 
discharged honorably from the United States Navy as a fireman, first 
class, November 20, 1922. 


Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Line 9, strike out the period, insert a colon and the following: 
“ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to 
have accrued prior to the passage of this act.” 


The amendment was agreed to, and the bill as amended was 
ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, was read the 
third time, and passed, 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table, 


THOMAS T. GESSLER 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 472) for the relief of Thomas T. Gessler. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEHAKER-~pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That in the administration of the pension laws 
or of any laws conferring rights, privileges, or benefits upon honorably 
discharged soldiers and sailors Thomas T. Gessler shall hereafter be 
held and considered to have been honorably discharged from the naval 
service of the United States. 


With the following committee amendment; 


At the end of the bill add; 
“ Provided, That no back pay, pension, or allowances shall be held to 
have accrucd prior to the passage of this act.“ 


The committee amendment was agreed to, and the bill as 
amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ARTHUR L. HECYKELL 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
658) for the relief of Arthur L. Hacykell. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that the bill be 
passed over without prejudice. 

There are any number of these bills on the calendar seeking 
to give places to officers on the force in addition to those now 
in the service. I intend to follow the consistent policy that 
I have followed in regard to bills coming from the Committee 
on Military Affairs in objecting to these bills. I will admit 
that in this instance my secretary, by oversight, supplied me 
with a copy of Report No. 168, whereas this report is numbered 
186. 

This is not merely a pension bill, but it is giving an officer a 
position. I would prefer to have opportunity to examine the 
report carefully. 

Mr. SWING. The only trouble with that is that we shall not 
get back to it the next time. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

Mr. SWING. The gentleman from Wisconsin merely asked 
to pass it over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Objection is heard. The Clerk 
will report the next bill. 

LAURENCE OLIPHANT SCHETKY, UNITED STATES NAVY 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
1050) providing for the promotion of Chief Pharmacist Laurence 
Oliphant Schetky, United States Navy, retired, to the rank of 
lieutenant, Medical Corps, on the retired list of the Navy. 

The title of the bill was read. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of this bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I ask unanimous consent that it be passed 
over without prejudice. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
will report the next bill. 


CAPT. GEORGE d. SEIBELS, UNITED STATES NAVY 
The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
8097) for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy. 
The title of the bill was read. 


Is there objection to the pres- 


Is there objection to the present 


Objection is heard, The Clerk 
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The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think some explanation should be given 
by a member of the committee concerning this bill. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. Speaker, if the gentleman will observe the 
first paragraph on the second page of the report he will haye 
an adequate explanation. It reads: 

The Navy Department considers that Captain Seibels, Supply Corps, 
was without fault or negligence in connection with the payments to 
Conway, inasmuch as he complied with existing instructions governing 
disbursements that he did not consider proper, and paid the amount 
involved only upon direct orders of the Secretary of the Navy in com- 
pliance with section 285, Revised Statutes. 


In other words, this man did just what the Secretary of the 
Navy told him to do, and the Secretary of the Navy told him 
to do that because he thought he was right, but the Comp- 
troller General disagreed. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think that shows that it is a meritorious 
claim, and I withdraw the reservation of the right to object. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $2,778.01, which 
sum represents payments made to Aviation Chief Machinist’s Mate 
Willie Perry Conway, Fieet Naval Reserve, for retainer pay during 
the period from October 1, 1922, to June 30, 1926, disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in statement of differences M-—23367-N, dated 
August 4, 1927. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 
A motion to reconsider the last vote was laid on the table. 
The SPEAKER pro tempore. The Clerk will report the next 
bill. 
CHESTER G. MAYO 


The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill 
(H. R. 3098) for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, 
ent consideration of the bill? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I believe this is a similar bill. 

Mr. HALE. It is the sante class of a case, There are several 
of them here; they all come in the same category, and they are 
purely bookkeeping adjustments, 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I withdraw the reservation 
of objection, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $2,994.38, which 
sum represents the aggregate of payments made by said officer on 
voucher No. 8419 for 82.400 paid February 23, 1922, under department 
contract No. 3069 (Yards and Docks No. 4301); on voucher No. 3334 
for $164 paid March 3, 1922; on voucher No. 162 for $3 paid Septem- 
ber 5, 1922; on voucher No, 5182 for $275 paid July 3, 1922; on 
voucher No, 3820 for $15 paid August 11, 1920; and on voucher No, 
4708 for $137.38 paid August 28, 1922, which payments were subse- 
quently disallowed by the Comptroller General. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 


Is there objection? 


P. J. WILLETT 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (H. R. 
3100) for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Supply Corps, United 
States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the bill? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, I would like to have some explanation of this 
bill, This man paid out this money without knowing the man 
was not working for the Government, but we should have some 
information about it. 

Mr. HALE. I seem to be the only member of the subcom- 
mittee present, and I have not had a chance to go through the 
report, but I am convinced it is the same sort of a case, where 
an officer, under the direction of his superior, has paid out 
amounts of money and has been charged on the books of the 
Government with those payments. We will take the case of the 


Is there objection to the pres- 
| which the collection was credited, 
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Secretary of the Navy as an example. He directs a subordinate 
to pay out a sum of money, and he does that on the opinion 
of the Attorney General that it is proper for that sum of money 
to be paid out in that way. However, when the accounts come 
up for allowance in the Comptroller General's office, the 
comptroller says, No; that is not the right way to do it,“ so 
that immediately there is a conflict between the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s department and the Comptroller General’s department. 
These amounts of money were paid out, but were disallowed by 
the Comptroller General. and they were charged back on the 
books of the man who paid them out. These bills are merely 
for bookkeeping adjustments. 

Mr. OCoNNELL of New York. They were charged back to 
the man who paid out the money or of the man who told him 
to pay it out? 

Mr. HALE. To the man who paid out the money, and that 
is the unfortunate part of it. The particular man who paid out 
the money under the direction of his superior officer. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In other words, he followed 
the direction of his superior officer in the matter? 

Mr. HALE. He did, and that is where he got in trouble; 
but his superior officer followed the advice of the law officer. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Then the superior officer 
took no chance at all? 

Mr. HALE. No; none at all. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
reservation of objection. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 

There was no objection, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the General Accounting Office is hereby au- 
thorized and directed to credit the accounts of Capt. P. J. Willett, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $250, which amount 
represents payments made by Lient. Commander Willett, Supply Corps, 
United States Navy, during the period from March 16, 1914, to August 
8, 1914, at the naval station, Hawall, on account of a laborer who was 
fraudulently carried on the yard rolls during said period, which pay- 
ment was subsequently disallowed by the Comptroller General, and to 
pay him $201.89, the amount otherwise due him for refund of taxes 
illegally collected, which was applied to reduce the above indebtedness, 
and the amount necessary is reappropriated from the appropriation to 
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Mr. Speaker, I withdraw my 


Is there objection? 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time; 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ARTHUR W. BABCOCK 

The next business on the Private Calendar was the bill (II. 
R. 3101) for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Babcock, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. Is there objection to the pres- 
ent consideration of the bill? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the General Accounting Office is hereby 
authorized and directed to credit the accounts of Lieut. Arthur W. 
Babcock, Supply Corps, United States Navy, in the amount of $402, 
which sum represents payments made to Willie Perry Conway, aviation 
chief machinist’s mate, Fleet Naval Reserve, for retainer pay during 
the period from July 1, 1927, to December 31, 1927, disallowed by the 
Comptroller General in Statement of Differences K-—25607-—N, dated 
April 28, 1928. 


The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the yote by which the bill was passed 
was laid on the table. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. IRWIN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 35 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Wednes- 
day, February 5, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon, 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Wednesday, February 5, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by ‘clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
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COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 

(10.30 a. m,) 
To consider a flood-control project for Lake Okeechobee, Fla. 
COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to pay compensation 

to farmers for enforced cotton fumigation (H. J. Res. 186). 
COMMITTEE ON PUBLIC BUILDINGS AND GROUNDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the act of Congress approved May 29, 1928, author- 
izing the Secretary of the Treasury to accept title to certain real 
estate, subject to a reservation of mineral rights in favor of the 
Blackfeet Tribe of Indians (H. R. 9407). 

Authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to permit the erec- 
tion of a building for use as a residence for the Protestant 


chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, La. (S. 1487). | 
Authorizing conveyance to the city of Trenton, N. J., of title to | 


a portion of the site of the present Federal building in that 
city (H. R. 8918). 

To provide for the sale of the old post-office and courthouse 
building and site at Syracuse, N. X. (H. R. 7768). 

Authorizing the transfer of certain lands near Vallejo, Calif., 
from the United States Housing Corporation to the Navy De- 
partment for naval purposes (H. R. 4709). 

To convey to the city of Waltham, Mass., certain Government 
land for street purposes (II. R. 2161). 

To authorize a necessary increase in the White House police 
force (H. R. 9437). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To promote the better protection and highest public use of 
the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the protection of forest products, 
the development and extension of recreational uses, the preser- 
vation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent there- 
with; and to protect more effectively the streams and lakes 
dedicated to public use under the terms and spirit of clause 2 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States; and looking toward the joint develop- 
ment of Indispensable international recreational and economic 
assets (H. R. 6981). 

COMMITTEE ON NAVAL 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. (II. R. 8866). 


AFFAIRS 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. LAMPERT: Committee on the District of Columbia. 
II. R. 5718. A bill to fix the salaries of officers and members 
of the Metropolitan police force and the fire department of the 
District of Columbia; without amendment (Rept. No. 608). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union. 

Mr. LEAVITT; Committee on the Public Lands. H. R. 6130, 
A bill to exempt the Custer National Forest from the operation 
of the forest homestead law, and for otber purposes; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 609). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. HAUGEN: Committee on Agriculture. S. 3030. An act 
to amend an act entitled “An act to provide for the further de- 
velopment of agricultural extension work between the agricul- 
tural colleges in the several States receiving the benefits of the 
act entitled ‘An act donating public lands to the several States 
and Territories which may provide colleges for the benefit of 
ngriculture and the mechanie arts,’ approved July 2, 1862, and 
all acts supplementary thereto, and the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture,“ approved May 22, 1928; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 611). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 
Mr, IRWIN: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of Albert L. Loban; with amendment (Rept. No, 606). 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


H. R. 1793. A bill for 


Mr. GUYER: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of Gertrude Lustig; 
607). 


H. R. 1840. A bill for 
without amendment (Rept. No. 
Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


| United States Army; without amendment (Rept. No. 610). 
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Mr. REECE: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 8344. 
A bill to authorize the appointment of Nannie C. Barndollar, 
Albert B. Neal, and Joseph B. Dickerson as warrant officers, 
Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 
Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions were 
introduced and severally referred as follows: 
By Mr. ELLIOTT: A bill (H. R. 9483) to amend the act of 


| February 21, 1929, entitled “An act to authorize the purchase 


by the Secretary of Commerce of a site, and the construction 
and equipment of a building thereon for use as a constant 
frequency monitering radio station, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. CULLEN: A bill (H. R. 9484) to amend section 24 
of the Judicial Code, as amended with respect to the jurisdic- 
tion of the district courts of the United States over suits brought 
by or against public-utility corporations; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9485) to amend the 
Arlington Memorial Bridge act; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BOHN: A bill (H. R. 9486) to amend section 88 of 
the Judicial Code, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. CARLEY: A bill (H. R. 9487) to promote temperance 
in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9488) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9489) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. CULLEN; A bill (H. R. 9490) to promote temperance 
in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9491) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9492) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ESTERLY: A bill (H. R. 9498) to provide for the pay- 
ment of indemnities on tubercular and paratubercular animals; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. HASTINGS: A bill (H. R. 9494) to amend the tariff 
act of 1922 by placing crude mineral oils on the dutiable list; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. LINDSAY: A bill (H. R. 9495) to amend the na- 
tional prohibition act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9496) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9497) to promote temperance in the United 
States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. $498) to provide for the crea- 
tion of the Saratoga National monument in the State of New 
York, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Public 
Lands, 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 9499) to authorize the 
substitution of insurance for stockholders’ double Hability in 
national banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

By Mr. WATRES: A bill (H. R. 9500) to amend the air mail 
act of February 2, 1925, as amended by the acts of June 3, 1926, 
and May 17, 1928, further to encourage commercial aviation by 
authorizing the Postmaster Genera! to establish air mail routes; 
to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. SOMERS of New York: A bill (H. R. 9501) to amend 
the Judicial Code, section 266 (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 380), being 
the act approved March 3, 1911, entitled “An act to modify, 
revise, and amend the laws relating to the judiciary”; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. DAVENPORT: A bill (H. R. 9502) to amend the 
flexible provision (sec. 315) of the tariff act of 1922; to the 
Committee on Ways and Means. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H.R. 9508) to amend section 3207 
of the Revised Statutes, as amended; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 9504) to amend and reenact 
the act of August 11, 1916, known as the United States cotton 
futures act, as amended; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. MEAD: Concurrent resolution (H. Con. Res. 19) for 
appointment of a select committee to preserve the Saratoga 
battle field; to the Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 241) making 
an additional appropriation for the fiscal year 1930 for the 
cooperative construction of rural post roads; to the Committee 
on Appropriations. 

Alse, joint resolution (H. J. Res. 242) making an appropria- 
tion to carry out the provisions ef the act entitled “An act to 
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enable the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the American forces now interred in the ceme- 
teries of Europe to make, a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” 
approved March 2, 1929; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. CULLEN: Memorial of the senate of the State of 
New York, that the Congress of the United States be, and it 
is hereby, respectfully memorialized to enact with all convenient 
speed such legislation as will prevent action by the Federal 
courts in all cases in respect to public utilities in which local 
judicial authorities and local regulatory agencies are empow- 
ered to prevent the abuse of exorbitant or confiscatory rates by 
a local publie utility until the highest court of the State has 
passed thereon; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: Memorial of the Legislature of the 


State of New York, favoring legislation which will prevent the | 


Federal courts from acquiring jurisdiction in local utility rates 
cases until the highest court in the State has passed upon them; 
to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York favoring legislation which will 
prevent the Federal courts from acquiring jurisdiction in local 
utility rates cases until the highest court in the State has passed 
upon them; to the Committee on the Judiciary, 

By Mr. OLIVER of New York: Memorial of the Legislature 
of the State of New York, memoralizing Congress to speedily 
enact legislation which will prevent the Federal courts from 
acquiring jurisdiction in local public utility rates cases until 
the highest court in the State has passed upon them; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BAIRD: A bill (H. R. 9505) to provide for a survey 
to prevent the erosion of shores of the coastal waters of the 
various States on the coast of Lake Erie; to the Committee on 
Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. BLACKBURN: A bin (H. R. 9506) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Ann W. Ward; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9507) granting a pension to James W. 
Flynn; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9508) granting a pension 
to Margaret Roberts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9509) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice Barbour; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9510) for the relief of Harry C. Hall; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9511) granting a pension to George A. 
Morgan; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9512) granting an increase of pension to 
Rejinah Neal; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9513) granting a pension to Laura E. 
Dull; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9514) granting a pension to Mary E. 
Waldron; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9515) granting an increase of pension to 
Maria E. Moody; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9516) granting an increase of pension to 
yeorgiana Everett; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Zy Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 9517) authorizing the payment 
of an indemnity to the Spanish Government on account of the 
death of Juan Neira, a Spanish subject killed at Savannah, Ga., 
by a United States truck; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

sy Mr. GRIFFIN: A bill (H. R. 9518) granting a pension to 
Ida Sivin; to the Committee op Pensions. 

By Mr. HESS: A bill (H. R. 9519) granting an increase of 
pension to John Guethlein; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. HOCH: A bill (H. R. 9520) granting a pension to 
Nunna Hooper; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 9521) granting a pension to 
Carrie M. Mabee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 9522) granting a pension to 
Goldie D. Jacobs; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9523) for the 
relief of James Cantlin, alias James Cantlion, deceased; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9524) granting 
a pension to John L. Leachman; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9525) granting a pension to Minerva Me- 
Cutchan; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 
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By Mr. KETCHAM: A bill (H. R. 9526) for the relief of 
G. Carroll Ross; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. KOPP: A bill (H. R. 9527) granting an increase of 
pension to Isabell Sampson; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KURTZ: A bill (H. R. 9528) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Kelley; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr, LEA of California: A bill (H. R. 9529) for the relief 
of Hans J. Toft; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

By Mr. LONGWORTH: A bill (H. R. 9530) granting a pension 
to Nellie A. Haack; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 9531) granting an 
pension to Layinia C. Pratt; to the Committee 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 9532) granting an increase 
of pension to Sophronia P. Wilhelm; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. NOLAN: A bill (H. R. 9533) granting a pension to 
Fred K. Johnson; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mrs. RUTH PRATT: A bill (H. R. 9534) for the relief of 
Mrs. Joseph Roncoli; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 9535) to remit certain 
duties on glazed paper imported by the American Mills Co.; to 
the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. REECE: A bill (H. R. 9536) granting an increase of 
pension to Edward J. Burgin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9537) granting a pension to Cordia Denny; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. SMITH of West Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9538) for the 
relief of the Ansted National Bank, Ansted, W. Va.; to the 
Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9539) for the allowance of cer- 
tain claims for extra labor above the legal day of eight hours at 
certain navy yards certified by the Court of Claims; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 9540) granting an increase 
of pension to Josephine E. Hadley; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9541) grant- 
ing an increase of pension to Tillie McCrea; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

3y Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 9542) for the relief of Leslie 
E. Babcock; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9543) granting a pen- 
sion to Mary L. Beery; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9544) granting a pension to Samuel Curry; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. WOLFENDEN: A bill (H. R. 9545) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Joseph H. Kellerman; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: Resolution (H. Res. 144) pro- 
‘viding for a temporary assistant clerk in the Committee on In- 
valid Pensions; to the Committee on Accounts. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4039. By Mr. ACKERMAN: Petition of citizens of Union 
County, N. J., urging passage of bills granting increase of pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4040. By Mr. BACON: Petition of Association of Empire State 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages in opposition to any increase 
of the tariff on sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4041. Also, petition of American Legion Auxiliary in favor of 
proportional parity ship for ship at the Conference in London on 
Reduction of Naval Armament; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

4042. Also, petition of citizens of Nassau County in favor of 
increased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4043. By Mr. BEERS: Petition from residents of Franklin 
County, Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
period of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4044. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Cheboygan, Mich., 
urging the Senators from that State and the Representative 
from that district to use every endeavor to secure speedy con- 
sideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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4045. By Mr. BRIGHAM: Petition of Herbert E. Bishop, Al- 
fred Bowen, and 26 other residents of Readsboro, Vt., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562, which provides for increased 
pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4046. By Mr. BRUNNER: Petition of George Buckholz and 
others, citizens of Queens County, urging Congress to hasten 
action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4047. By Mr. CHALMERS; Petition signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4048, By Mr. CLARKE of New York: Petition of Frank E. 
Gee and 33 citizens of Binghamton, N. V., asking support of 
House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, increasing pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4040. By Mr. CONNERY : Petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., 
asking for increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4050. Also, petition of citizens of Lynn, Mass., asking for in- 
crease in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4051, Also, petition of citizens of Lynn and Saugus, Mass., 
asking for Increase in pensions for Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4052. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Petition of citizens of 
Racine, Wis., urging passage of a bill to increase pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4053. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition signed by 8. H. Ken- 
worthy and 20 other members of Algonac (Mich.) Lodge, No. 
11, Shipmasters’ Association of the Great Lakes, protesting 
against the passage of Senate bill 306, to provide for the estab- 
lishment of shipping commissioners at ports on the Great 
Lukes, and for other purposes; te the Committee on the Mer- 
chant Marine and Fisheries. 

4054. By Mr. CULLEN: Resolution of the Empire State 
Bottlers of Carbonated Beverages opposing any Increase of the 
tariff on sugar in connection with the further consideration of 
the sugar schedule in conference between the House and 
Senate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4055. Also, petition of the American Legion Auxiliary re- 
iterating its stand for a policy of peace with security for the 
United States of America and does bereby urge the representa- 
tives of our country in conference in London to insist upon 
proportional parity ship for ship before committing our Goy- 
ernment to any proportional reduction in the strength of the 
Navy of the United States of America; to the Committee on 
Naval Affairs. 

4056. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 73 
voters of Denver, Colo., urging passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4057. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition transmitted by A. F. Richard 
and indorsed by M. Bleopulor and 64 others in support of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4058, Also, petition of T. S. Mann and 72 other indorsers in 
support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, to increase pen- 
sions of Spanish-American War veteruns; to the Committee on 
Pensions, 

4059, Also, petition of Charles Jobert and 61 other indorsers 
in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 for increased 
pension rates for Spanish-American War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4060, Also, petition of Fred A. Gossard and 57 other indorsers 
urging speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4061, By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Union 
Equity Exchange, Enid. Okla.; the Acme Flour Mills Co., Okla- 
homa City, Okla.; the Alva Roller Mills, Alva, Okla.; Ponca 
City Milling Co., Ponca City, Okla.; Canadian Mill & Elevator 
Co., El Reno, Okla.; Enid Milling Co., Enid, Okla.; Eagle Milling 
Co., Edmond, Okla.; El Reno Mill & Elevator Co., El Reno, 
Okla.; Shawnee Milling Co., Shawnee, Okla., indorsing House 
bill 5634; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4002. By Mr. GRIFFIN: Petition of women's committee for 
repeal of the eighteenth amendment, requesting that the ques- 
tion of national prohibition be resubmitted to the people of the 
several States, acting through State conventions elected upon 
that sole issue, without confusion with any other issues; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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4063. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, urging early and favorable action on House bill 2562; te 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4064. By Mr. HOCH: Petition of members of the Harry 
Easter Camp, No. 16, Department of Kansas, United Spanish 
War Veterans, urging that Members of Congress consider and 
pass Senate bill 477, granting increases of pensions for the 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

4065. Also, petition of Harry Easter Camp, No. 16, depart- 
ment of Kansas, United Spanish War Veterans, urging that 
members support and vote for House bill 2562 and Senate bill 
476, providing for increase in pensions for veferans of the War 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief 
expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4066. Also, petition of sundry citizens of St. Marys, Kans., 
urging consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to veterans of 
the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4067. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Severy, Kans., urg- 
ing consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish War 
veterans ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4068. Also, petition of voters of Woodson County, Kans., urg- 
ing passage of legislation providing for increased pensions for 
Civil War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

4069. By Mr. HOGG: Petition of Spanish War veterans and 
other public-spirited citizens of Fort Wayne and Allen County, 
Ind., urging the Indiana Senators and Representatives to use 
every endeavor to secure speedy consideration and passage of 
pending bills providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4070. By Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL: Petition of 67 constitu- 
ents of Peoria, III., and vicinity asking for immediate legislation 
for increase in pensions of veterans of the Spanish-American 
War and their dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4071. By Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: Petition of 85 
citizens of Mobridge, S. Dak., urging the passage of legislation 
increasing pensions of Spanish War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4072. By Mr. KADING: Petition signed by citizens of Port 
Washington, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable con- 
sideration on House bill 2562, providing for increased pension 
rates for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4073. By Mr. KEARNS: Petition of C. A. Watts and others, 
of Peebles, in the sixth congressional district of Ohio, urging 
the passage of legislation increasing the pensions of Civil War 
soldiers and widows of soldiers; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

4074. By Mr. KEMP: Petition of many citizens of Ponchatoula, 
La., favoring the pending bill for increased Spanish War pen- 
sions; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4075. By Mr. KIESS: Petition from citizens of Williamsport, 
Pa., favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and Honse bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4076. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of 
Chilton, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable considera- 
tion on legislation for increased pension rates for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4077. Also, petition signed by citizens of Endeavor, Wis., re- 
questing immediate and favorable consideration on legislation 
increasing the pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4078. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of James M. Croft and 
other citizens of Stanford and vicinity, favoring increased rates 
of pension for veterans of the Spanish-American War, their 
widows and orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4079. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of M. J. Stone and other citi- 
zens of Davenport and Washington, Iowa, urging the passage 
of pension legislation in behalf of the Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4080. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of David O, Krutsch and 
other citizens of Drumright, Creek County, Okla., urging imme- 
diate consideration of House bill 2562, providing increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4081. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition of voters from Hixon, 
Hamilton County, Tenn., asking immediate consideration of 
pending legislation granting increase in pensions to Civil War 
veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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4082, By Mr. MEAD: Petition of New York State Fish, Game, 
and Forest League, requesting the Federal Government to estab- 
lish a game refuge in the Tonawanda swamp; to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture. 

4083. Also, petition of dairymen and milk producers of Erie 
County, N. X., in support of tariff on casein; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4084, By Mr. MENGES: Petition of Adam Keesey and other 
citizens of York and York County, Pa., urging the early passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, which provide for in- 
ereased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4085. Also, petition of John A. Almoney and other citizens of 
York and York County, Pa., urging the early passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562, which provide for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4086. By Mr. MOORE of Virginia: Petition of Darrie E. 
Chambers, Charles W. Skinner, E. A. Payne, and others, request- 
ing early consideration of House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4087. By Mr, MOUSER: Petition of citizens of Mount Gilead, 
Ohio, in behalf of House bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

4088. By Mr. O’CONNELL of New York: Petition of William 
A. Lawton, 609 Central Avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y., and 40 other 
citizens of Brooklyn, N. X., favoring the passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, Spanish War increase pension bill; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4089. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of O. A. Stenier 
and 78 other citizens of Tulsa, Okla., asking for early enactment 
of the pension measure providing for increased pensions for 
Spanish-American veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4090. Also, petition of W. M. Parris and 34 other citizens of 
Strang, Okla., praying for early enactment of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased pensions of the Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4091. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Wilbur 
Boyd and 44 other citizens of Jacksonville, Morgan County, III., 
PNitioning for speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension 
to the men who served in the armed forces of the United States 
during the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4092. By Mr. SANDERS of New York: Petition of 10 citizens 
of Hast Avon, N. V., favoring immediate passage of legislation 
increasing the rate of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4093. By Mr. SANDERS of Texas: Petition of Carpenters 
Local Union No. 213, of Houston, Tex., urging passage of the 
John C. Box immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigration. 

4004. Also, petition of John W. Pate and numerous other 
citizens of Kaufman and Henderson Counties, Tex., urging fayor- 
able action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

4095. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of P. Becken, president Er- 
skine (Minn.) Chapter of Izaak Walton League of America, 
composed of 25 members, urging that Congress enact House bill 
7994, the “Bald eagle protection bill”; to the Committee on 
Agriculture: 

4096. Also, petition of Prof. Jennings C. Litzenberg, of the 
University of Minnesota Medical School, urging enactment of 
House bill 8807, whose purpose is to enlarge and strengthen the 
United States Public Health Service; to the Committee on 
Appropriations. 

4097. Also, petition of H. C. Holzgrove, A. C. Deike, H. E. 
Bull, and 50 other residents of Detroit Lakes, Minn., urging the 
enactment of House bill 2562, providing for increased pension 
rates for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4098. Also, petition of H. J. Widenhoefer, secretary Fisher 
(Minn.) Chapter of Izaak Walton League, urging Congress to 
enact House bill 7994, the “ Bald eagle protection bill“; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

4089, By Mr. SOMERS of New York: Petition of certain citi- 
zens of Brooklyn, N. Y., urging favorable legislation for Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4100. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 67 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to men who 
served in the armed forees of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 
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4101. By Mr. TEMPLE: Resolutions of the Public Service 
Commission of the Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, protesting 
against the enactment of Senate bill 6, which proposes the ex- 
tension of Federal jurisdiction in the regulation of telephone 
and electric light and power utilities; to the Committee on 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4102, By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the people of Massa- 
chusetts in behalf of legislation for the United Spanish War 
Veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4108. By Mr. UNDERWOOD: Petition of W. E. Hammond 
and others, of Lancaster, Ohio, asking for legislation providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4104. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of 679 members of Crystal 
Council, No. 300, Junior Order United American Mechanics, 
of Jeannette, Pa., indorsing bill to place Mexican immigration on 
quota basis; indorsing bill to make the Star-Spangled Banner 
official national anthem; and opposing repeal of national-origins 
clause of immigration law; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

4105. By Mr. YATES: Memorial of chamber of commerce, 
Danville, III., urging adequate tariff protection against foreign 
importation on soybeans, amounting to 45 cents a bushel; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4106. By Mr. YON: Petition of L. E. Rice, F. E. Lehalbe, M. 
Brash, G. B. Truman, J. H. Kirby, J. G. Bruce, and others of 
Apalachicola, Franklin County, Fla., favoring increase of pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Wepnespay, February 5, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


RENUMBERING OF SECTIONS AND PARAGRAPHS OF TARIFF BILL 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, from the Committee on Finance 
I am instructed to report back favorably without amendment the 
concurrent resolution (S. Con. Res. 25), submitted by me on 
yesterday, and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate con- 
sideration. 

I will state that in the consideration of the tariff bill and the 
adoption of yarious amendments in the form of new paragraphs 
and subparagraphs, sections and subsections, it has become nec- 
essary, of course, to change the numbers and letters of other 
paragraphs, sections, and subsections of the bill. In order to 
expedite the work of the conference committee the concurrent 
resolution provides that after the adoption of the conference 
report the Clerk of the House shall have authority, in respect 
of sections, subsections, paragraphs, and subparagraphs, num- 
bers and letters, and cross references thereto, to make such 
changes as may be necéssary or appropriate. The concurrent 
resolution has been approved by every member of the Committee 
on Finance on both sides of the Chamber. It will save the con- 
ference committee a great deal of work and likewise will save 
a great deal of unnecessary printing. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if this is agreeable to all members of the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is agreeable to all members of the com- 
mittee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the concurrent resolution? 

There being no objection, the concurrent resolution was read, 
considered, and agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives concurring), 
That in the consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide reve- 
nue, to regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the 
industries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes, section, subsection, paragraph, and subpara- 
graph numbers and letters, and cross references thereto, inserted or 
stricken out by the Senate, shall not be treated as amendments of the 
Senate, nor included in the engrossed amendments of the Senate; and 
in the enrollment of such bill, after the adoption of the conference re- 
port by both Houses, the Clerk of the House is authorized to make, in 
respect of section, subsection, paragraph, and subparagraph numbers 
and letters, and cross references thereto, such changes as may be neces- 
sary or appropriate. 

CALL OF THE ROLL 
Mr. FHSS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 
The VICK PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
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Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine jor 

Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Gould 
Bratton Greene 
Brock Hale 
Brookhart Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hatfield 
Caiway Hawes 
Connally Hebert 
Copeland Heflin 
Cousens Howell 
Cutting Johnson 
Deneen Jones 

Din Kean Sheppard 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrves] is detained 
from the Senate on account of illness in his family. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Rorryson] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from 
the United States to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in 
London, England. Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
Haypren] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kina] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness, I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

Mr. NYE. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Frazier] is unavoidably absent from the city, I ask that this 
statement may stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-three Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Mangum, Okla., praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts presented petitions numerously 
signed by sundry citizens of Boston, Lynn, Northboro, Palmer, 
and Springfield, all in the State of Massachusetts, praying for 
the passage of legislation granting Increased pensions to Span- 
ish War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BLAINE presented a resolution adopted by the Common 
Council of the city of Milwaukee, Wis., favoring the passage of 
House Joint Resolution 167, directing the President to proclaim 
October 11 of each year as General Pulaski's Memorial Day, 
etc, which was referred to the Committee on the Library. 

Mr. ALLEN presented a resolution adopted by the Public 
Service Commission of the State of Kansas, opposing the pas- 
sage of the so-called Couzens bill, being the bill (S. 6) to pro- 
vide for the regulation of the transmission of Intelligence by 
wire or wireless, which was referred to the Committee on Inter- 
state Commerce. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Public Service 
Commission of the State of Kansas, favoring the passage of the 
bill (S. 8042) to amend the interstate commerce act, as amended, 
to permit common carriers to give free carriage or reduced 
rates to State commissions exercising jurisdiction over common 
carriers, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate 
Commerce. 

Mr. BINGHAM presented petitions of sundry citizens of 
Hartford, West Hartford, New Britain, Bast Berlin, and Weth- 
ersficld, all in the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage 
of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented the petition of John Hay Lodge, No. 61, 
Knights of Pythias, of Hartford, Conn., praying for the passage 
of legislation granting Increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented a resolution adopted by the Hartford sec- 
tion of the Council of Jewish Women, at Hartford, Conn., op- 
posing any change in the existing calendar which would include 
a blank day or any other device by which the fixed periodicity 
of the Sabbath would be disarranged, which was referred to the 
Committee on Foreign Relations, 

He also presented the petition of members of the Kaahumanu 
Society of Hawaii, praying forthe largest possible measure of 
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naval reduction at the pending conference in London, which was 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions of the League of Republican 
Women of Meriden and the Foreign Missionary Society of the 
Grace Methodist Episcopal Church, of New Haven, in the State 
of Connecticut, favoring the ratification of the preposed World 
Court. protocol, which were referred to the Committee on For- 
eign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Morning Music 
Club, the Outdoor Circle, St. Andrews Guild and Auxiliary, and 
the Catholic Woman’s Aid Society, the Free Kindergarten and 
Childrens’ Aid Association, the Woman's Christian Temperance 
Union, the Daughters and Sons of Hawaiian Warriors, officers 
and members of the Kapiolani Maternity Home, the Women's 
International League for Peace and Freedom, the Maul Profes- 
sional Women’s Club, the Maui Women's Club, the League of 
Women Voters of the Territory of Hawali, the Young Women's 
Christian Association, and the Kaahumanu Society of Hawaii 
and Maui, all of the Territory of Hawaii, favoring the prompt 
ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 


LIBERALIZATION OF CONTEMPT OF COURT PROCESS 


Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, the New York Press 
Association has adopted a resolution urging Congress to approve 
Senate bill 1726, now pending in the Judiciary Committee, and 
proposing to liberalize the contempt of court process. I ask that 
the resolution be printed in the Recorp and referred to the 
Judiciary Committee. 

There being no objection, the resolution was referred to the 
Committee on the Judiciary and ordered to be printed in the 
Recorp, as follows: 

Resolution 


Whereas increasing Instances are becoming matters of record In which 
judges have acted both as challenger and judge in dealing with cases of 
indirect contempt, affecting newspaper workers and their presentation 
of editorial comment aud news bearing upon the conduct of those courts 
of justice and the judges presiding over them; and 

Whereas we regard the freedom of the press essential to preservation 
of the best in government of Nation, State, and minor civic divisions, as 
well as to maintain the honored traditions of the press in the United 
States: Be it 

Resolved, That the New York Press Association, assembled in its 
seventy-eighth annual convention in Syracuse, N. X., goes on record 
indorsing the bill of United States Senator ARTHUR H. VANDENBERG, of 
Michigan, which would assure impartial tribunals in Utigation of this 
unture. 

E. D. Tonry, 

FRED W. BLAUVELT, 

R. Joux Spooner, 
Committee on Resolutions, 

Dated, Syracuse, N. X., February 1, 1930. 

Passed unanimously. 

Certified from the records. 


[swan] Jay W. Saaw, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE REPORTS 


Mr. GEORGE, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Finance, reported the nomination of Annabel Mat- 
thews, of Gainesville, Ga., to be a member of the United States 
Board of Tax Appeals for the unexpired term of 10 years 
ending June 1, 1936, in place of William R. Green, jr., resigned, 
which was ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar, 

Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations, reported the nomination of Claude 
H. Hall, jr, of Maryland, now a Foreign Service officer, un- 
elassified, and a vice consul of career, to be also a secretary in 
the Diplomatic Service of the United States of America, which 
was ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 

He also, as in open executive session, from the same commit- 
tee, reported a convention, which was ordered to be placed on 
the Executive Calendar, 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3487) for the relief of Arthur B. Giroux; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 
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By Mr. McNARY: 

A bill (S. 3438) authorizing an appropriation to aid in the 
erection of a statue of Theodore Roosevelt on Battle Rock, in 
Port Orford Harbor, Oreg.; to the Committee on the Library, 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3439) granting a pension to Louisa C. Allen Bon- 
derer (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3440) authorizing the exchange of 663 square feet 
of property acquired for the park system for 2,436 square feet 
of neighboring property, all in the Klingle Ford Valley, for 
addition to the park system of the National Capital; and 

A bill (S. 3441) to effect the consolidation of the Turkey 
Thicket Playground, Recreation, and Athletic Field; to the Com- 
mittee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 3442) to amend the third proviso of section 202 of 
the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Commit- 
tee on Finance. 

By Mr. PHIPPS: 

A bill (S. 3443) granting a pension to Alfred Charles Plaude 
(with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. NORBECK: 

A bill (S. 3444) to amend the Federal farm loan act with 
respect to recelverships of joint-stock land banks, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

A bill (S. 8445) to amend the United States mining laws ap- 
plicable to the national forests within the State of South Da- 
kota; to the Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. VANDENBERG: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 138) directing the President to 
proclaim October 11 of each year General Pulaski’s Memorial 
Day for the observance and commemoration of the death of 
Brig. Gen. Casimir Pulaski; to the Committee on the Library. 


AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. ODDIE submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table, and to be printed. 


REPORTS OF PUBLIC-UTILITY COMPANIES OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUM- 
BIA (S. DOC. NO, 80) 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I have here the annual reports 
of the public-utility companies in the District of Columbia, and, 
in accordance with the usual custom, I submit an order that they 
be printed as a Senate document. 

There being no objection, the order was agreed to, as follows: 


Ordered, That the annual reports of the following-named public- 
utility companies in the District of Columbia, for the year ended De- 
cember 31, 1929, heretofore transmitted to the Senate, be printed as a 
Senate document: Capital Traction Co., Chesapeake & Potomac Tele- 
phone Co., Georgetown Barge, Dock, Elevator & Railway Co., George- 
town Gas Light Co., Potomac Electric Power Co., Washington Gas Light 
Co., Washington Interurban Railroad Co,, and Washington Railway & 
Electric Co. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
following bills, in which it requested the coneurrence of the 
Senate: 

R. 322. 
. R. 323. 

I. R. 389. 

I. R. 414, 

H. R. 472. 


An act for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel; 
An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 
An act for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; 
An act for the relief of Angelo Cerri; 
An act for the relief of Thomas T. Gessler; 
. R. 545. An act for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore; 
H. R. 560. An act for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore J. 
Proulx, and John J. West; 
H. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott; 
H. R. 564. An act for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman) ; 
R. 565. 
R. 597. 
H, R. 745. 
. R. 864. 


An act for the relief of Clarence Stevens; 
An act for the relief of M. L. Willis; 
An act for the relief of B. Frank Shetter; 
An act for the relief of W. P. Thompson ; 
I. R. 910. An act for the relief of William H. Johns; 
R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 
R. 1110. An act for the relief of heirs of Warren C. Vesta; 
R. 1174. An act for the relief of A. N. Worstell ; 
. R. 1251. An act for the relief of C. L. Beardsley; 
. R. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes; 
R. 1481. An act for the relief of James C. Fritzen ; 
I. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired; 
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H. R. 1510. An act for the relief of Thomas T. Grimsley; 

H. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; 

H. R. 1794. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the owners of the British steamship Kyleakin for damages 
sustained as a result of a collision between that vessel and the 
U. S. S. William O’Brien; 

H. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to set- 
tle the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 
4 and P. L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of col- 
lisions between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and 
Lake Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States 
against the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for dam- 
ages sustained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with 
the P. L. M. 7; 

H. R. 2047. An act for the relief of R. P. Biddle; 

II. R. 2983. An act for the relief of Samuel F. Tait; 

H. R. 3097. An act for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3098. An act for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3100. An act for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Sup- 
ply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3101. An act for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Babcock, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R.3118. An act for the relief of the Marshall State Bank; 

H. R. 5901. An act for the relief of the estate of Martin Pres- 
ton, deceased ; 

H. R. 6259. An act for the relief of Alma Rawson; 

H. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality, but now 
a part of the city of Houston, Tex. ; 

H. R. 6651, An act for the relief of John Golombiewski; 

H. R. 6760. An act for the relief of Clara E. Wight; 

H. R. 6932. An act to reimburse the estate of Mary Agnes 
Roden; 

II. R. 7069. An 
tersson ; 

II. R. 7356. An act for the relief of the American Foreign 
Trade Corporation and Fils d’Aslan Fresco; 

H. R. 7855. An act for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor 
Flathead allottee; 

H. R. 7964. An act to authorize the issuance of a fee patent 
for block 23 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in 
favor of the local public-school authorities ; 

H. R. 8242. An act for the relief of George W. McPherson; and 

II. R. 8304. An act for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey and others. 


MAKING CONSTITUTIONAL AMENDMENTS 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask unani- 
mous consent to print in the Recorp an article of timely interest, 
with copious historical references, published in the Saturday 
Evening Post, entitled“ Making Amendments,” written by the 
senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHursr]. 

The article discusses three proposed amendments, to wit: 

First. To abolish the short sessions of Congress. 

Second. To ratify amendments by vote of the people instead of 
by the legislatures. 

Third. To limit the time within which amendments may be 
ratified. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

The article is as follows: 

[From the Saturday Evening Post, April 25, 1920) 
MAKING AMENDMENTS 
By HEN AT F. Asuurst, United States Senator from Arizona 


The Constitution of the United States—<Article II, section 1—ordains 
that the President and Vice President shall hold office for the term 
of four years, but does not provide when the term shall commence. The 
only recognition of the 4th of March succeeding the day of a Presi- 
dential election as the day of the commencement of the terms of the 
President and the Vice President is the provision in the twelfth amend- 
ment to the Constitution, effective September 25, 1804, that— 

If the House of Representatives shall not choose a President, when- 
ever the right of choice shall devolve upon them, before the 4th day 
of March next following, then the Vice President shall act as President, 
as in the case of the death or other constitutional disability of the 
President.“ 

This would probably be construed to be a provision that the term 
of the President expires on the 4th of March after a presidential 
election—that a vacancy would then exist—in which event the Vice 
President would succeed to the office. 

The time when the presidential electors shall be elected and the date 
on which they shall meet and give-their votes is, by Article II, section 


act for the relief of the heirs of Viktor Pet- 


Without objection, it is so ordered. 
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1, of the Constitution, left to the discretion of Congress, with the 
restriction that the day of voting shall be the same throughout the 
United States. An act was passed February 3, 1887, requiring them to 
meet and give their votes on the second Monday in January next fol- 
lowing their appointment, at such place in each State as the legisla- 
ture thereof shall direct, which votes, duly certified to be delivered to 
the President of the Senate, shall be canvassed by Congress, In joint 
session, on the second Wednesday in February thereafter. 

The Constitution, while providing that Representatives shall hold 
their offices for two years—Article I, section 2—and Senators for six 
years—Article I, section 3—does not provide when the terms shall 
commence. 

The commencement of the terms of the first President and Vice Pres- 
ident, and of the Senators and Representatives composing the First 
Congress, was fixed by a resolution of Congress, adopted September 13, 
1788, providing “that the first Wednesday in March next "—which 
happened to be the 4th day of March—“ be the time for commencing the 
proceedings under the Constitution." 

Congress has provided—act of March 1, 1792, Revised Statutes, sec- 
tion 152—that the terms of the President and the Vice President shall 
commence on the 4th day of March next succeeding the day on which the 
votes of the electors have been given, but there seems to be no statute 
enacted since the adoption of the Constitution fixing the commencement 
of the terms of Senators and Representatives. 

Under the present law the new Congress does not convene in regular 
session until 18 months after the election of the Representatlyes. There 
wis reason for such a provision at the time of the formation of our 
Federal Government, as it then took about three months to ascertain the 
result of elections and to reach the Capital from remote parts of the 
country. But now the most distant States are within a few days’ 
travel of Washington, 

Senators heretofore have been elected by the legislatures of the 
States in January, sometimes not until February or March, But since 
the adoption of the seventeenth amendment to the Constitution, by 
which Senators ate elected by the people, usually at the November elec- 
tions, It becomes opportune for Congress to convene in January follow- 
ing. The convening of Congress on the first Monday of December, as at 
present, Is inopportune, as adjournment for the Christmas holidays is 
always taken and many Members go home, which precludes any real 
work until January. 

Congress should, at the eartiest practicable date, enact within the 
scope of its powers under the Constitution the principles of the majority 
as expressed in the election of each Congress. That is why the Con- 
stitution requires the election of a new House of Representatives every 
two years, If it be not to reflect the sentiment of the people these 
frequent elections have no meaning or purpose. Any evasion of this 
meaning is subversive of the fundamental principle of our Government, 
that the majority shall rule. No other nation has its legislative body 
convene so remotely after the expression of the people upon govern- 
mental questions, 

During the campaign preceding a congressional election the questions 
that divide the polities! parties are discussed for the purpose of deter- 
mining the policy of the Government and of crystallizing the sentiments 
of the majority into legislation. It seems to be trifling with the rights 
of the people when their mandates can not be obeyed within a reasonable 
time. It ts unfair to an administration that the legislation which ft 
thinks essentinI to the prosperity of the country should be so long 
deferred. It is true an extraordinary session may be called early In 
March, but such sessions are limited generally to one or two subjects, 
which of necessity wastes the time of each House, waiting for the other 
to consider and pass the measures. 

At the present time the second regular session does not convene until 
after the election of the succeeding Congress. As an election often 
changes the political complexion of a Congress, under the present law 
we frequently have the injustice of a Congress that has been disapproved 
by the people enacting laws for the people opposed to their last expres- 
sion. Such a condition does violence to the rights of the majority. A 
Member of the House of Representatives barely gets started in his work 
when the time arrives for renomination. He has accomplished nothing, 
and hence has made no record upon which to go before his party or his 
people, This is an injustice both to the Members and to the people. 
The record of a Representative should be completed before he asks an 
indorsement. 

Under the present system a contest over a seat in the House of 
Representatives is seldom decided until more than half the term, and in 
many instances until a period of 22 months of the term has expired. 
For all that time the occupant of the seat draws the salary, and if bis 
opponent be seated be also draws the salary for the full term; thus the 
Government pays twice for the representation from that district. But 
that is not the worst feature of the situation; during all that time the 
district Is being misrepresented, at least politically, in Congress. 

An amendment should be adopted eliminating the short session of 
Congress. The short session is not a good institution. It has been the 
source of much criticism and ought to be abandoned. No vital govern- 
mental questions cin be considered during a short session. 
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The President and the Vice President should enter upon the perform- 
ance of their respective duties as soon as the new Congress counts the 
electoral votes. It is the old Congress which now counts the electoral 
votes. It is dangerous to permit a defeated party to retain control of 
the machinery by which such important officers are declared elected. 

JANUARY WEATHER 

If no candidate for President receives a majority of the electoral 
votes, the Constitution provides that the House of Representatives shall 
elect the President, each State haying one vote. At the present time 
it is the old House of Representatives that elects the President under 
such contingency and thereby It becomes possible for a political party 
repudiated by the people to elect a President. Under the present 
provision of the Constitution, In the event the House fails to choose a 
President before the 4th of March, then the Vice President becomes 
President for four years, This affords a temptation by mere delay to 
defeat the will of the people, and If it is ever exercised it will lead to 
grave consequences, 

January weather might be inclement for an inaugural parade, but 
that is a reason too insignificant to constitute a serious argument 
against a constitutional amendment which would convene the new Con- 
gress in the January following their election. Nearly all the governors 
of States are inaugurated in January. The pomp and ceremony which 
usually attend the coronations of monarchs are at least not necessary 
to a republic. 

In my opinion, sound public policy requires that each amendment to 
the Constitution hereafter submitted should contain a limitation of the 
time within which the States may ratify the particular amendment, as 
was done in the eighteenth amendment by the following provision : 

“Sec. 3. This article shall be inoperative unless it shall have been 
ratified as an amendment to the Constitution by the legislatures of the 
several States, as provided in the Constitution, within seven years 
from the date of the submission hereof to the States by the Congress.” 

It is startling to reflect upon the complexities that have come and 
that may come in the future by a continued fallure to set a time limit 
within which a proposed amendment may be ratified. 


AMENDMENTS PENDING 


Nive different amendments proposed by the Congress are now pending 
before the States for their action. These amendments are as follows: 

One proposed September 29, 1789, 135 years ago, relating to enumera- 
tion and representation ; 

“ARTICLE I. After the first enumeration required by the first article 
of the Constitution there shall be 1 Representative for every 30,000 
until the number sball amount to 100, after which the proportion shall 
be so regulated by Congress that there shall be not less than 100 
Representatives, nor less than 1 Representative for every 40,000 persons, 
until the number of Representatives shall amount to 200, after which 
the proportion shall be so regulated by Congress that there shall not be 
less than 200 Representatives nor more than 1 Representative for 
every 50,000 persons.” 

Another, proposed September 29, 1789, 135 years ago, relating to com- 
pensation of Members of Congress: 

“ARTICLE II. No law varying the compensation for the services of the 
Senators and Representatives shall take effect until an election of 
Representatives shall have intervened.” 

Another, proposed January 12, 1810, 115 years ago, to prohibit citizens 
of the United States from accepting presents, pensions, or titles from 
princes or from foreign powers: 

“If any citizen of the United States shall accept, claim, receive,- or 
retain any title of nobility or honor, or shall, without the consent of 
Congress, accept and retain any present, pension, office, or emolument 
of any kind whatever from any emperor, king, prince, or foreign power, 
such person shall cease to be a citizen of the United States and shall 
be incapable of holding any office of trust or profit under them, or 
either of them.” 

Another, proposed March 2, 1861, 64 years ago, known as the 
Corwin amendment, prohibiting Congress from Interfering with slavery 
within the States: 

“No amendment shall be made to the Constitution which will 
authorize or give to Congress the power to abolish or interfere, 
within any State, with the domestic institutions thereof, including 
that of persons held to labor or service by the laws of said State.” 
(12 Stat. 251.) 

And still another, proposed June 2, 1924, the child labor amendment: 

“Section 1. The Congress shall have power to limit, regulate, and 
prohibit the labor of persons under 18 yenrs of age. 

“Sec. 2. The power of the several States is unimpaired by this 
article except that the operation of State laws shall be suspended to 
the extent necessary to give effect to legislation enacted by the Con- 
gress.” 

On September 29, 1789, 12 constitutional amendments were proposed 
by the First Congress, The requisite number of States ratified pro- 
posed articles Nos. 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, and 12 within two years 
and three months, while Nos. 1 and 2, although proposed 135 years 
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ago, have not, according to the latest available returns, received favor- 
able action by the requisite number of States and are yet before the 
American people or the States; rather, have been for 135 years, and 
are now subject to ratification or rejection by the States. After those 
two proposed amendments, to wit: Nos. 1 and 2, had been in nubibus— 
in the clouds—for 84 years, the Ohio State Senate in 1873, in response 
to a tide of indignation that swept over the land in opposition to the 
so-called back-salary grab, resurrected proposed amendment No. 2 and 
passed a resolution of ratification through the State senate. No 
criticism can be visited upon the Ohio Legislature that attempted to 
ratify the amendment proposed in 1789; and if the amendment had 
been freshly proposed by Congress at the time of the back-salary grab, 
instead of having been drawn forth from musty tomes, where it had 
so long Jain idle, stale, and dormant, other States doubtless would have 
ratified it during the period from 1873 to 1881. 


CONTEMPORANEOUS ACTION 


Thus it would seem that a period of 135 years within which a State 
may act is altogether too Jong. We should not hand down to posterity 
a conglomerate mass of amendments floating around in a nebulous 
haze, which a State here may resurrect and ratify and a State there 
may galvanize and ratify. 

We ought to have homogeneous, steady, united exertion, and cer- 
tainly we should have contemporaneous action with reference to pro- 
posed amendments. Judgment on the case should be rendered within 
the lifetime of those interested in bringing about the change in our 
fundamental law. Final action should be had while the discussions 
and arguments are within the remembrance of those who are called 
upon to act. 

The amendment proposed on January 12, 1810, was submitted to the 
States under pecullar auspices, 

It is probable that the Congress which submitted that amendment 
believed that when officials accept presents of value they dissolve the 
pearl of independence in the vinegar of obligation. 

Unfortunately, the annals of Congress and contemporary newspapers 
do not give any of the debate upon this interesting proposition. The 
only light thrown upon the subject by the annals is the remarks of 
Mr. Macon, who said “he considered the vote on this question as 
deciding whether or not we were to have members of the Legion of 
Honor in this country.” 

What event connected with our diplomatic or political history sug- 
gested the need of stich an amendment is not now apparent, but it is 
possible that the presence of Jerome Bonaparte in this country a few 
lady, may have 


years previous, and his marriage to a Maryland 
suggested this amendment, 3 

An article in Niles’ Register, volume 72, page 166, written many 
years after this event, refers to an amendment having been adopted to 
prevent any but native-born citizens from being President of the United 


States. This is, of course, a mistake, as the Constitution in its orig- 
inal form contained such a provision; but it may be possible that the 
circumstances referred to by the writer in Niles’ relate to the passage 
through Congress of this amendment. The article referred to maintains 
that at the time Jerome Bonaparte was in this country the Federalist 
Party, as a political trick, affecting to apprehend that Jerome might 
find his way to the Presidency through “French influence,” proposed 
the amendment, The Federalists thought the Democrats would oppose 
the amendment as unnecessary, which would thus appear to the public 
as a further proof of their subserviency to French influence. The 
Democrats, to avoid this Imputation, concluded to carry the amendment. 

“Tt can do no harm” was what reconciled all to the amendment. 

That amendment was submitted by Congress 115 years ago, and it 
was ratified within two years by Maryland, Kentucky, Ohio, Delaware, 
Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Vermont, Tennessee, Georgia, North Caro- 
lina, Massachusetts, and New Hampshire. It was rejected by two or 
three of the States. At one period of our national life the histories 
and the public men announced that it was a part of our organic law, 
and this error arose because in the early days of our Government the 
Secretary of State did not send messages to Congress announcing rati- 
fication and did not promulgate any notice as to when an amendment 
became a part of the Constitution. I have caused the journals, records, 
and files in the Department of State to be searched, and there may 
not be found any notice of any proclamation of the ratification of the 
first 10 amendments to the Constitution, The States assumed—it was 
not an unwarranted or violent assumption—that when the requisite 
number of States had ratified an amendment it was then and there a 
part of our organic law. 

On March 2, 1861, the Corwin amendment, quoted above, was pro- 
posed by Congress. 

There are not a hundred persons in the United States who know 
that such an amendment is now pending before the various States of 
the Union for their ratification. The amendment was ratified by the 
State of Ohio and by the State of Maryland through their legislatures, 
and was attempted to be ratified by the State of Illinois in 1862 by a 
convention, 

Thus we percelye that a system which permits of no limitation as 
to the time when an amendment may be voted upon by the State legis- 
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latures is not fair to posterity or to the present generation, 
historians, publishers, and annalists, as well as the general 
constantly in doubt. 

Having searched closely as to whether there is in the Constitution 
itself any expressed or implied limitation of time as to when an amend- 
ment may be adopted, I am driven irresistibly to the conclusion, with 
all due deference to the opinion in Dillon v. Gloss (256 U. S. Repts. 
p. 368) that an amendment to the Constitution once having been duly 
proposed, although proposed as remotely as September 29, 1789, may 
not be recalled even by the unanimous vote of both Houses, if the Con- 
gress wished the same recalled, because the power to submit an amend- 
ment is specifically pointed out; but no power is given to recall the 
same, and silence is negation. 

I am of opinion that a State which rejects a proposed amendment 
may, of course, at any time thereafter ratify the same, and a State 
which adopts or ratifies a proposed amendment may withdraw its rati- 
fication, provided it withdraws such ratification before the required 
number of States shall have ratified. 


SIXTY YEARS OF IMMOBILITY 


Neither the legislatures of the various States nor conventions therein 
should be eligible to ratify proposed amendments to the Federal Con- 
stitution. The qualified electors themselves should be the only authority 
eligible to ratify proposed amendments to the Constitution of the United 
States. 

Amendments have come by amendment epochs. For all practical pur- 
poses the first 10 amendments—the Bill of Rights—will be herein con- 
sidered as a part of the original Constitution. The eleventh and twelfth 
amendments were adopted in the 10-year perlod between 1794 and 1804; 
the eleventh was brought about by the decision of the Supreme Court 
in the case of Chisholm v. Georgia (2 Dallas, 419), which held that a 
State could be sued by an individual citizen of another State; the 
twelfth was brought about by the tie in the electoral college between 
Thomas Jefferson and Aaron Burr. Call that the first amendment 
epoch, Then, notwithstanding that many score of amendments were in- 
troduced in Congress and two were submitted between 1804 and 1864, 
no amendment was adopted; thus there was a 60-year period of immo- 
bility with respect to amending our Federal Constitution, 

Then came the second amendment epoch, which began in 1865 and 
lasted until 1870. In that 5-year period the thirteenth, fourteenth, and 
fifteenth amendments were proposed and ratified. 

Then came over 40 years of immobility; and then came the sixteenth, 
seventeenth, eighteenth, nad nineteenth amendments—the third amend- 
ment epoch, 1909 to this date—showing that these amendments move in 
cycles. 

The Federal Constitution conserves and protects all that Americans 
hold precious; it should not be changed by legislative caucus. 

There is not a State in the Federal Union whose constitution may be 
amended by the State legislature. The State of Delaware is an apparent 
but not a real exception, as Delaware requires that an amendment to 
the State constitution must be proposed by at least two-thirds of one 
legislature; then there must be notice to the electors for a certain 
period before the next election, so that if they desire they may express 
their will at the polls upon the proposition; then the amendment must 
be ratified by a second legislature by a two-thirds vote, which gives the 
people an indirect vote. The various State constitutions may be 
amended only by the electorate of the State. How archaic, therefore, it 
is to deny the electorate an opportunity to express itself upon proposed 
changes in our fundamental law. 

If the consent of the voters be required to alter and amend a State 
constitution, a fortiori the vote of the people should be required to 
change the Federal Constitution. 

It is vital to our American system that the voter should haye an 
opportunity to say at the ballot box under what form of government 
he desires to live. 

If we are not willing that the State legislatures should choose United 
States Senators, for a much stronger reason the legislatures should not 
change our fundamental law. 

Every argument in favor of the election of Senators by a direct vote 
of the people is a stronger argument in favor of consulting the people 
on constitutional amendments. 

I favored the amendments providing for the income tax, direct elec- 
tion of Senator, prohibition, and woman suffrage. I belleye they were 
wise amendments and that they were a response to the deliberate judg- 
ment and progressive thought of a vast majority of our countrymen; 
indeed, I believe those amendments were demanded by the people and 
were not forced upon the people. If a referendunr to the people on the 
prohibition and woman suffrage amendments could have been had, each 
amendment would have been ratified by the electors, 

According to the data of the year 1919, the aggregate membership of 
the legislatures of the States was 7,403 members. 

A mere majority of the membership of the legislatures in three-fourths 
of the several States, plus two-thirds of the 531 Members of Congress, 
may and do propose and ratify amendments to the Federal Constitution, 

Thus about 3,000 men could change the structure of our Government 
to any form their fancy suggested or the lobbyist dictated, and the 
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people would have no opportunity to defeat or reject the proposed 
amendments. 

Our American system and public right should not be at the disposal 
of legislative caucuses but should be guarded by the free ballot of all 
the citizens. 

Constitutional amendment should be ratified by the qualified electora 
in each State and not by the legislatures of the States. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred as indicated below: 

II. R. 563. An act for the relief of Frank Yarlott; 

II. R. 564. An act for the relief of Josephine Laforge (Sage 
Woman) ; 

H. R. 565. An act for the relief of Clarence Stevens; 

II. R. 7855. An act for the relief of Carl Stanley Sloan, minor 
Flathead allottee; and 

II. R. 7964. An act to authorize the issuance of a fee patent 
for block 28 within the town of Lac du Flambeau, Wis., in favor 
of the local public-school authorities; to the Committee on 
Indian Affairs, 

II. R. 380. An act for the relief of Kenneth M. Orr; 

H. R. 472. An act for the relief of Thomas T. Gessler; 

H. R. 8097. An act for the relief of Capt. George G. Seibels, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

II. R. 3008. An act for the relief of Capt. Chester G. Mayo, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; 

H. R. 3100. An act for the relief of Capt. P. J. Willett, Supply 
Corps, United States Navy; and 

II. R. 3101. An act for the relief of Lieut. Arthur W. Babcock, 
Supply Corps, United States Navy; to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs, 

H. R. 322. 

II. R. 323. 

II. R. 414. 


An act for the relief of Kenneth A. Rotharmel; 
An act for the relief of Clara Thurnes; 
An act for the relief of Angelo Cerri; 

H. R. 545. An act for the relief of Arthur N. Ashmore; 

II. R. 560. An act for the relief of Charles Beretta, Isidore J. 
Proulx, and John J. West; 

I. R. 597. An act for the relief of M. L. Willis; 

R. 748. An act for the relief of B. Frank Shetter ; 

R. 864. An act for the relief of W. P. Thompson; 

R. 910. An act for the relief of William H. Johns; 

. R. 940. An act for the relief of James P. Hamill; 

R. 1110. An act for the relief of heirs of Warren C. Vesta; 
. R. 1174. An act for the relief of A. N. Worstell; 

R. 1251. An act for the relief of C. L. Beardsley ; 

. R. 1312. An act for the relief of J. W. Zornes; 

R. 1481. An act for the relief of James O. Fritzen ; 

II. R. 1494. An act for the relief of Maj. O. S. McCleary, 
United States Army, retired ; 

H. R. 1510. An act for the relief of Thomas T. Grimsley; 

II. R. 1559. An act for the relief of John T. Painter; 

II. R. 1794. An act to authorize the payment of an indemnity 
to the owners of the British steamship Kyleakin for damages 
sustained as a result of a collision between that vessel and the 
United States ship William O'Brien; 

II. R. 2011. An act to authorize the Secretary of War to settle 
the claims of the owners of the French steamships P. L. M. 4 
and P, L. M. 7 for damages sustained as the result of collisions 
between such vessels and the U. S. S. Henderson and Lake 
Charlotte, and to settle the claim of the United States against 
the owners of the French steamship P. L. M. 7 for damages sus- 
tained by the U. S. S. Pennsylvanian in a collision with the 
P. L. M. 7; 

II. R. 2047. An act for the relief of R. P. Biddle; 

II. R. 2983. An act for the relief of Samuel F. Tait; 

II. R. 3118. An act for the relief of the Marshall State Bank; 

II. R. 5901. An act for the relief of the estate of Martin Pres- 
ton, deceased ; 

II. R. 6259. An act for the relief of Alma Rawson; 

II. R. 6414. An act authorizing the Court of Claims of the 
United States to hear and determine the claim of the city of 
Park Place, heretofore an independent municipality but now a 
part of the city of Houston, Tex. ; 

II. R. 6651. An act for the relief of John Golombiewski; 

II. R. 6760. An act for the relief of Clara E. Wight; 

H. R. 6032. An act to reimburse the estate of Mary Agnes 
Roden; 

II. R. 7069. 
tersson ; 

II. R. 7356. An act for the relief of the American Foreign 
Trade Corporation and Fils d'Aslan Fresco; 

II. R. 8242, An act for the relief of George W. McPherson ; 
and 

H. R. 8804. An act for the relief of Ida E. Godfrey and others; 
to the Committee on Claims, 


An act for the relief of the heirs of Viktor Pet- 
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LOBBY INVESTIGATION 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, by direction of 
the subcommittee of the Committee on the Judiciary, known as 
the lobby committee, I desire to submit a report. Before send- 
ing the report to the desk I wish to make some observations, 

The report has to do with those persons and organizations 
who are interested primarily in foreign valuations and in lower 
rates of duty. Perhaps the most prominent organization of this 
kind is the National Counell of American Importers and Traders 
(Inc.). This organization, through its operatives, has been 
very active during the present tariff revision. It was also 
active in 1922 when the Fordney-MeCumber bill was under 
consideration. Numerous individuals have represented the or- 
ganization in Washington during the past year, Mr. President, 
large sums of money have been expended, and practically no 
method of lobbying has been overlooked. It was organized on 
March 12, 1921, and has been in existence continually since that 
time. 

Mr. President, I have no doubt in my own mind, from the 
evidence adduced before the lobby committee, that this organi- 
zation was originally formed in order to bring influence to bear 
on tariff legislation, and always for lower duties and for foreign 
The organization maintained a lobby throughout 
the session of 1922 for that purpose. It seems to have been 
particularly successful in its efforts to employ men who have 


| been connected with the customs and other branches of the 


Government service. It is amazing to note the number of men 
who have been lobbying here in the interest of lower tariff 
duties for the National Council of American Importers and 
Traders who were at one time or another employed by the 
Government. 

This organization kept a budget, and it may be interesting 
to the Senate to note that from January 1 to November 25, less 
than a year, in 1929, the total receipts were $48,889.20, with 
total disbursements of $44,045.30. Testimony before the com- 
mittee showed that from January 1 to November 29, 1929, 
$18,839.30 were spent deliberately and for the avowed purpose 
of influencing tariff legislation. 

In May, 1929, the president of this organization, Mr. Peter 
Fletcher, wrote a letter to the members of the council which 
is very enlightening on methods pursued by the council in its 
attempt to influence legislation. I read from a form letter 
which was sent to the membership of the organization: 


Dear Mr. : The present tariff situation merits this personal 
letter, in which I respectfully request your interest. 

The National Council of American Importers & Traders (Inc.) has 
been continuously engaged this year in presenting the views of the 
American importer to the authorities in Washington, as well as to the 
general public, as effectively as possible. This has been done through 
the preparation and printing of suitable briefs which have been dis- 
tributed, not only to the membership, but to Members of both 
Houses of Congress and to commercial bodies and otbers interested 
throughout the United States. The national council has been repre- 
sented before the Ways and Means Committee and the Senate Finance 
Committee by members of our customs committee. 

Considerable success has resulted from the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers & Traders efforts. We must not imperil our activities by 
stopping this work now, but if we do not raise additional funds 
promptly the work must cease. The lack of a few thousand dollars 
should not be permitted to stand in the way. 

The annual dues which suffice to carry on the routine work of the 
council do not and were not intended to cover these unsual expenses, 
which are unavoidable in a tariff year. The character of our work 
speaks for itself. The outcome of the fight is vital to all importers, and 
I therefore wish to appeal to you personally to send your check to the 
national council for at least $100. 

Very truly yours, 
„President. 


A similar letter went out in October of last year. 

According to the evidence, Mr. President, members of this 
organization were assessed for lobby activities in accordance 
with what officials of the council thought they were able to pay, 
and were divided into two groups, one paying $100 and one pay- 
ing $250. Good results were considered to be obtained when 
50 per cent of this amount was secured. An excerpt from an- 
other statement reads as follows: 


All our future depends upon it, and our past activities will be a 
failure unless you contribute now $2,000. 


That was brought out during the course of the hearing by 
questions asked by the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. CARA- 
way]. 

Mr. President, George C. Davis was at one time employed by 
the Government as an examiner of merchandise at the port of 
Chicago. Mr. Bevans was formerly examiner and special agent 
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for the Treasury Department. Mr. Frank J. Nolan, a repre- 
sentative of the importers of woolen and worsted goods, was 
formerly employed by the Government as an examiner of woolen 
and worsted imports at the port of New York. Mr. David 
Walker was once employed by the Government. Otto Fix was 
formerly examiner of cotton goods at the port of New York, 
and later special agent and assistant to Mr. Davis in the cus- 
toms information bureau. He was an expert in the tariff re- 
vision of 1922. Mr. Charles F. Ruotti was formerly examiner of 
laces and embroideries at the port of New York. 

I mention these as some of the operatives of the National 
Council of Importers and Traders who were lobbying here dur- 
ing the past year, and some of whom were lobbying in 1922 for 
lower duties and for foreign valuations, who were at one time 
connected with the Customs Service or some other branch of 
the Government. Apparently this organization endeavored espe- 
cially to secure agents of that kind for their lobbying activities. 

Mr. Philip Le Boutillier was chairman of the publicity com- 
mittee of the national council. He executed for the council a 
contract with the Phoenix Publicity Bureau, which for several 
months conducted a line of publicity propaganda for the im- 
porters of the country, the cost of which ran up into large 
figures. 

This propaganda embraced practically all those lines and 
branches known to lobbying activities generally. Mr. President, 
it is interesting to note some of the methods this publicity bureau 
undertook to pursue in its lobbying activity: 


The basis of this campaign would be to plan a direct news and feature 
articles in the newspapers to educate the consumer and general public 
so that citizens will know how much more they will have to pay for 
certain specific articles if the proposed tariff schedules are adopted by 
Congress, 


The plan of campaign was as follows: 


The Phoenix Bureau would organize a publicity campaign covering 800 
of the largest morning and evening papers of the country. The mate- 
rial, data, statistics, facts of all kinds collected by the National Council 
of American Importers and Traders would be used as the basis for 
carefully written feature articles, news stories, and editorials, Our 
plan would be to reach as many different departments of the newspa- 
pers as possible. 

Interviews: The bureau would get interviews from leading jurists, 
economists, merchants, legislators, stylists, etc., getting their expert 
opinion on the evils to the American consumer of the proposed new 
tariff. 

Motion pictures: Over a period of three or four months’ campaign it 
would be possible for us to plan and bulld up a news event which would 
be important enough to put into the news reels at one time during the 
publicity campaign. It takes a great deal of time and a good deal of 
ingenuity and a wide acquaintance with cameramen to do this, but the 
bureau in the past has been very successful with this particular branch 
of publicity, and if the organization wanted it in this case it could be 
arranged so that there would be no extra charge for a flash on the 
news reels which would be worth many hundreds of dollars if the 
organization tried to buy the space. 

General publicity plan: A concentrated effort would be made to reach 
a circulation of not less than 40,000,000 over a period of three or four 
months, The chief means of doing this would be the newspapers of the 
country. We would build up a special list of newspapers and also work 
with the Associated Press and the United Press in an intensive cam- 
paign. An effort will be made to reach the large summer resorts where 
people have more leisure during the summer months to read and digest 
their home-town newspapers. We could also help with valuable sug- 
gestions as to the placing of speakers on programs of women's club 
meetings in October, when the club season starts, if this seems prac- 
ticable. i 

Costs: The bureau’s fees for directing and planning such a campaign 
would be $800 per month for the period of the service. This fee Includes 
the services of writers necessary, clerical work, and all costs of pre- 
paring and distributing newspaper copy, All traveling expenses, cost 
of stereotyped material, photographs, and messengers are not included 
in the above-mentioned fee, 

Respectfully submitted, 

PHONIX News PUBLICITY BUREAU (Inc.), 
RUTH BYERS HEED, President. 


Mr. Presiđent, that agreement was subsequently ratified and 
the outlined plan adopted by the Council of American Importers 
and Traders. Speakers were furnished to address meetings not 
openly as propagandists or lobbyists but apparently in a dis- 
interested capacity when, as a matter of fact, they were actually 
in the employ of the National Council of Importers and Traders. 

It is significant, too, that this plan of campaign was not 
abandoved until about the time the lobby committee started to 
function. According to the testimony the bureau received for 
its services $5,676. 
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There was a silk defense committee which was managed by 
Mr. Samuel Kridel, of New York City. He testified before the 
committee that this branch was organized in 1921 as “a defense 
against rates that would be detrimental to the silk industry in 
general.” Mr. Kridel was very proud of the work he accom- 
plished in 1922, and said that he spent in that year $18,000 in 
attempting to keep down the tariff on silk, and expected to 
spend the same amount in connection with the pending tariff 
revision. 

The council divided itself up into groups, and, in fact, those 
groups, in one way or another, were interested in practically 
everything that is imported into this country. One of the 
groups was that presided over by Mr. Harry S. Radcliffe, of 
Montclair, N. J., and was composed of members engaged in 
importing pile fabrics, velvet, and velveteens. His statement 
shows an expenditure of $16,800 out of $17,500 collected, with 
obligations of $4,000 more incurred. The activities of this 
group were directed toward securing lower duties than those 
provided in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill of 1922. 

Mr. President, it was brought out that Mr. Philip Le Boutil- 
lier, who had charge of the publicity of the national council, 
was also a director of the National Retail Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation ; and this association had a budget for the year ending 
February 28, 1930, showing total estimated expenses of $295,- 
108.82. It is only fair, I think, to say that this was not all 
necessarily expended for influencing tariff legislation, nor, in- 
deed, for influencing governmental action of any kind. Much 
of it was undoubtedly used in activities quite outside the prov- 
ince of this inquiry. The statement does show, however, that 
$16,000 of this amount was appropriated for maintaining the 
Washington office; and Mr. Le Boutillier testified that the pur- 
pose of the Washington office is, to quote his own language, “ to 
keep a general sort of ear open and eye open to what is going 
on, as to what may affect the retail trade in general.” 

The evidence disclosed that this organization also spent an 
additional amount of $3,792.84 in its tariff campaign. Accord- 
ing to the evidence, I think I am perfectly safe in saying, after 
careful computation, that the national council expended in its 
campaign to influence tariff legislation in the interest of lower 
rates and foreign valuations, in 1929 alone, not counting what 
it has spent since then in the year 1930, considerably more than 
$100,000. Of course, the purpose of your so-called lobby com- 
mittee is to develop these facts, the amounts of money expended 
by those engaged in lobbying activities, and the purpose for 
which the money was spent. 

Mr. President, after hearing much evidence on this subject I am 
convinced that very active lobbies were engaged here throughout 
1922 and throughout 1929, beginning as early as the latter part 
of 1928, on both sides of the tariff question. Furthermore, it 
would seem that no lobby has been more active, more persistent, 
has operated through more different channels of publicity, prop- 
aganda, and other lines in its effort to influence tariff legislation, 
than this lobby maintained by the National Council of Ameri- 
ean Traders and Importers and those connected with it. 

Mr. President, this partial report does not cover, nor attempt 
to cover, the lobby maintained here by the foreign dye interests. 
I think I may safely say that that lobby, in undertaking to get 
its desires accomplished and its wishes written into law, was 
more expert than that maintained by any other organization. 
Much money was spent by the dye interests—and that means by 
the foreign dye interests, or those directly or indirectly related 
to them—in securing, or attempting to secure, foreign valua- 
tions. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for a 
question? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BLEASE. I should like to know just what the Senator 
from Indiana calls a lobby, and how it works. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I do not care to discuss that 
with the Senator at this time. I think my notion of the defi- 
nition is the same as that of the Senator from South Carolina. 
Any individual or group of individuals attempting to influence 
legislation of any kind could be, of course, termed a “lobby.” 

Mr. BLEASE. Would the Senator consider a man a lobbyist 
who has a personal interest in a matter, who does not get any 
pay for it, is not hired, but, having a personal interest, goes to 
a friend of his who is a Senator and talks to him about the | 
matter? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Mr. President, that would all 
depend. I should not want to draw any fine distinctions be- 
tween lobbyists and near lobbyists. The only purpose of this 


committee is to show what money has been spent and what 
| activities have been engaged in here during the past and present 
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sessions on both sides of every question that has been presented. 
Really, I should not care to go into an academic discussion 
with the Senator at this time as to what constitutes a lobby or a 
lobbyist. 

Mr. BLEBASE. I have had no experience with them, Mr. 
President, ‘They never bother me. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the 
yield to the Senator from Connecticut? 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator does not think, does he, that 
there is any doubt about the fact that before practically all of 
the subcommittees of the Finance Committee representatives of 
the Council of Importers and Traders were constantly appearing 
on practically every schedule, making their pleas for the con- 
sumer? There is no doubt about that being lobbying, any more 
than there is doubt about the fact that the manufacturers’ asso- 
ciations had their agents before the committee insisting on 
increases, 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. No; I should say there is no 
question about that. There is no question in my mind but that 
before practically every subcommittee and at every hearing that 
was held the national council bad its agents and operatives, 

Mr, BINGHAM, I want to thank the Senator for bringing 
out these facts; for it aroused our curiosity considerably at 
the hearings to know how much money was being spent, because 
Mr. Le Boutillier, particularly, was extremely active with his 
young men in opposing any increases on any of the things in 
which they were interested. 

Mr, ROBINSON of Indiana. As I have said, I have no doubt, 
from the evidence adduced before the committee, that more 
than $100,000 was spent by this organization last year in its 
effort to influence tariff legislation. That does not include what 
was spent by the so-called dye lobby, the lobby interested in 
securing foreign valuations, 

I started to say, Mr, President—and this is my concluding 
word on the subject—that the committee is ready to report on 
that phase of the situation which concerns the dye question, 
and with reference to those who are interested in the lobby 
along that line; but the chairman of the lobby committee, the 
junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway] has informed 
me that the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. RINd] is confined to 


Senator from Indiana 


the hospital at this time, and that he has suggested he would 
like to be heard by the committee; that he has statements he 


wishes to make, That being true, the committee has felt it 
only fair and just that no report be made on that feature of 
the lobby investigation until the junior Senator from Utah 
has had an opportunity to appear and be heard. 

I send to the desk at this time the partial report. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, If there be no objection, the par- 
tial report will be received. 

The report (No. 43, pt. 6) submitted by Mr. Rosrnson of 
Indiana is as follows: 


IS. Rept. No. 43, pt. 6, Tist Cong., 2d sess.) 
LOBBYING AND LOBBYISTS 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana, from the subcommittee of the Committee on 
the Judiciary submitted the following report (pursuant to S. Res. 20) : 

Your committee, named by the chairman of the Committee on the 
Judiciary, pursuant to Senate Resolution 20, beg leave to report as 
follows: 

Among others into whose activities in endeavoring to influence con- 
gressional or other governmental action your committee inquired, as 
required by Senate Resolution 20, were numerous individuals represent- 
ing, or purporting to represent, organizations and associations whose 
husiness it was to secure low tariff or no tariff at all on various products 
of foreign countries imported into this country and sold in competition 
with similar goods manufactured and sold in the United States. 

Prominent among such organizations was the National Council of 
American Importers and Traders (Inc.). 

It was organized on March 12, 1921, and has been in existence con- 
tinuously since that time, The testimony adduced shows conclusively 
that this organization maintained a lobby throughout the session of 
1921 and 1922 for the purpose of influencing tariff legislation. Its 
interest was chiefly in maintaining the foreign-valuation features and 
in preventing any raise in tariff rates. 

While your committee did not go into the details of costs for main- 
taining this lobby during these years, the evidence disclosed that consid- 
erable money was spent, and the organization considered that its efforts 
had been successful. 

During 1929 the council was quite active and through its personnel 
and various branches expended large sums both in Washington and 
New York. 

It was particularly successful in its effort to employ men who had been 
connected with the customs and other branches of Government service. 
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The organization kept a budget, and the evidence disclosed that from 
January 1 to November 25, 1929, the total receipts were $48,889.20, 
with total disbursements of $44,045.30. 

In May, 1929, a circular letter was mailed by the president, Mr. 
Peter Fletcher, to members of the council, reading as follows [reading] : 

Dean Mr. b 

The present tariff situation merits this personal letter, in which I 
respectfully request your interest. 

The National Council of American Importers and Traders (Inc.) has 
been continuously engaged this year in presenting the views of the 
American importer to the authorities in Washington, as well as to the 
general public, as effectively as possible. This has been done through 
the preparation and printing of suitable briefs, which have been dis- 
tributed not only to the membership but to Members of both Houses of 
Congress and to commercial bodies and others interested throughout the 
United States. The national council has been represented before the 
Ways ond Means Committee and the Senate Finance Committee by mem- 
bers of our customs committee. 

Considerable success has resulted from the National Council of Ameri- 
can Importers and Traders efforts. We must not imperil our activities by 
stopping this work now, but if we do not raise additional funds promptly 
the work must cease. The lack of a few thousand dollars should not 
be permitted to stand in the way. 

The annual dues, which suffice to carry on the routine work of the 
council, do not and were not intended to cover these unusual expenses, 
which are unavoidable In a tarif year, The character of our work 
speaks for itself. The outcome of the fight is vital to all importers, and 
I therefore wish to appeal to you personally to send your check to the 
national council for at least $100. 

Very truly yours, 
„President. 

A similar letter went out in October of the same year. 

Members of this organization were assessed for lobby activities in 
accordance with what the officials of the organization thought they were 
able to pay (Rec., vol. 38, p. 5084), and were divided into two groups, 
one paying $100 and one paying $250, and good results were considered 
to be obtained when 50 per cent of the amount asked for was obtained. 

The National Council of American Importers and Traders also main- 
tained a publicity committee, whose duty it was to get their propaganda 
out to the general public. Mr. Philip Le Boutillier was chairman of 
the publicity committee. The evidence of Mr. Fletcher, the president, 
also discloses that he had in his employ as counsel George C. Davis, 
who was at one time employed by the Government as examiner of mer- 
chandise at the port of Chicago, and later special agent of the Treasury 
Department, and still later head of the customs information bureau at 
New York City. Mr. Davis passed away early last spring and was 
sueceeded by his partner, Mr. Bevans, who was formerly examiner and 
special agent of the Treasury Department. Several thousand dollars 
were paid to them to assist in influencing tariff legislation. Mr. Frank 
J. Nolan was also employed by the council; he was a representative of 
the importers of woolen and worsted goods, a branch of the National 
Council of American Importers and Traders, and his services were par- 
ticularly valuable because he was formerly employed by the Government 
as an examiner of woolen and worsted imports at port of New York. 

Otto Fix is employed by Mr. Fletcher's organization as a member of 
the customs committee and was formerly examiner of cotton goods at 
the port of New York and later special agent and assistant to Mr. Davis 
in the customs information bureau; he qualified in 1922 as an expert on 
tariff. His expenses were paid by the council from April to October and 
amounted to $556.81. Mr. Charles F. Ruotti, representing the lace and 
embroidery branch of the National Council of American Importers and 
Traders, was formerly examiner of these commodities at the port of 
New York for the Government and made five visits to Washington in the 
interest of tariff legislation from February to October, 1929. Mr. Carl 
W. Stern and Mr. H. G. Hunt seem to be officials of this organization 
who were not trained by the Government. Mr. Fietcher seemed to be 
somewhat at a loss to know why they were hired, but Mr. Hunt had had 
considerable experience trying cases in the Court of Claims; he is no 
longer on the pay roll, however, as it is evident their office was aban- 
doned about the time this committee started to function. 

This organization has worked continuously for foreign valuations; a 
magazine called the American Importer is published monthly by them 
and is edited by their executive secretary, Mr. Frank Van Leer, and its 
principal purpose seems to be to conduct an educational campaign 
against American valuations and against higher duties. 

The following transcript from the record is illuminating: 

“Senator Romxsox of Indiana. Isn't it true that members of your 
organization returning from Washington told in open meeting of the 
council of the splendid work the Washington oflice was doing, and what 
a great thing it was to have there? 

“Mr, FLETCHER, I believe somebody got that impression. 

“Senator Rontxson of Indiana. You got it, didn’t you? I have a tele- 
gram here, Western Union, dated June 14, 1929. See if you recognize 
this, Mr. Fletcher: 
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Our customs committee just returned from Washington reports that 
despite vigorons protests by National Retail Dry Goods Association, 
Marshall Field & Co., and others, there is great danger that the Senate 
Finance Committee will adopt the United States value as major basis of 
valuation. This means duty will be levied on wholesale selling price in 
America instead of wholesale foreign values in country of origin, making 
it impossible for to compute [sic] costs and determine selling price until 
after goods have arrived and been appraised upon the new basis. Pre- 
text is to prevent fraudulent undervaluation, which we know are 
infinitesimal, and is an insult to every decent importer in the country. 
The effect would be enormous increase in duty. Urge you to telegraph 
the Senators in your State in strongest language you care to use pro- 
testing against this radical and-revolutionary innovation.’ 

Did you send that, Mr. Fletcher? 

Mr. FLETCHER. I sent it. 

“Senator Rosrnson of Indiana. You meant that? 

“Mr. FLETCHER. Every word of it. 

“Senator ROBINSON of Indiana. And when you said they should tele- 
graph their Senators in the strongest language they cared to use, what 
kind of language would you have suggested? 

“Mr. FLETCHER, I suggested they use the strongest they cared to use. 

“Senator Caraway. Who was this telegram sent to, Mr. Fletcher? 

“Mr. FLETCHER. I think it was sent—we have got a list of it. I 
think it was sent to about 20 or 25 of the larger houses throughout 
the country. 

Senator Caraway. Importers? 

“Mr, FLETCHER. All importers; yes.” 

The publicity was conducted by the Phoenix News Publicity Bureau 
and its plan is better shown by the record, 

“ Senutor ROBINSON of Indiana. I have here a letter from the Phoenix 
News Publicity Bureau, 342 Madison Avenue, dated June 6, 1929. This 
purports to be a sort of plan of campaign and at the same time a sort 
of contract to be ratified. 

It is for the attention of Mr. Peter Fletcher, 52 White Street, New 
York. 

Estimate for National Council of American Importers and Traders. 

“The Phoenix News Publicity Bureau (Inc.) submits the following 
plan for a publicity campaign for the National Council of American 
Importers and Traders (Inc.) for the purpose of exposing to the Ameri- 
can consumers the evils of the proposed new tariff. 

“The basis of this campaign would be to plan a direct news and 
feature articles in the newspapers to educate the consumer and general 
public so that citizens will know how much more they will have to pay 
for certain specific articles if the proposed tariff schedules are adopted 
by Congress.” 

Then the plan of campaign: 

“The Phoenix bureau would organize a publicity campaign covering 
800 of the largest morning and evening papers of the country. The 
material, data, statistics, facts of all kinds collected by the National 
Council of American Importers and Traders would be used as the basis 
for carefully written feature articles, news stories, and editorials. Our 
plan would be to reach as many different departments of the newspapers 
as possible. 

Sy Interviews: The bureau would get interviews from leading jurists, 
economists, merchants, legislators, stylists, ete., getting their expert opin- 
ion on the evils to the American consumer of the proposed new tariff. 

“ Motion pictures: Over a period of three or four months’ campaign 
it would be possible for us to plan and build up a news eyent which 
would be important enough to put into the news reels at one time dur- 
ing the publicity campaign. It takes a great deal of time and a good 
deal of ingenuity and a wide acquaintance with cameramen to do this, 
but the bureau in the past has been very successful with this particular 
branch of publicity; and if the organization wanted it in this case it 
could be arranged so that there would be no extra charge for a flash on 
the news reels, which would be worth many hundreds of dollars if the 
organization tried to buy the space. 

“General publicity plan: A concentrated effort would be made to 
rench a circulation of not less than 40,000,000 over a period of three 
or four months, The chief means of doing this would be the news- 
papers of the country. We would build up a special list of newspapers 
and also work with the Associated Press and the United Press in an 
intensive campaign. An effort will be made to reach the large summer 
resorts where people have more leisure during the summer months to 
read and digest their home-town newspapers. We could also help with 
valuable suggestions as to the placing of Speakers on programs of 
women's club meetings in October, when the club season starts, if this 
seems practicable. 

“Costs: The bureau's fees for directing and planning such a cam- 
paign would be $800 per month for the period of the service. This fee 
includes the services of writers necessary, clerical work, and all costs 
of preparing and distributing newspaper copy. All traveling expenses, 
cost of stereotyped material, photographs, and messengers are not 
included in the above-mentioned fte, 

“Respectfully submitted. 

“ PHOENIX News PUBLICITY BUBEAU (INC.), 
“ Rura Brers HEED, President.“ 
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This agreement was subsequently ratified and the outlined plan 
adopted by the council. 

This publicity bureau continued to function for several months dur- 
ing 1929, and its activities were not abandoned until about the time 
your committee came into existence. The plan outlined above seems 
to have been generally followed, and scarcely any method of publicity 
propaganda was overlooked. Its entire cost to the national council was 
$5,676. 

Mr. Samuel Kridel, of New York City, who says he is a commercial 
banker, was called by your committee and testified. (Rec. vol. 38, 
p. 5165.) He ts a member of the National Council Importers and 
Traders (Inc.) and is interested in securing lower duties on silk im- 
ports. He is chairman of the silk defense committee. This organization 
was perfected in 1921, as the witness testified, “a defense against rates 
that would be detrimental to the silk industry in general.” Mr. 
Kridel was very proud of his work accomplished in 1922 and was of 
the opinion it should be repeated, and although a man by the name 
of Arman C. Stapfer was employed for the sum of $12,500 and ex- 
penses, most of the work was done by Mr. Kridel. Mr. Kridel testi- 
fied that he spent $18,000 in 1922 to keep down the tariff on silk and 
expected to spend the same amount this time. 

Mr. Arman C. Stapfer was called; he was born in Switzerland, 
came to this country in 1908, started to work for the Government as 
examiner of silk at the port of New York in 1908. Worked for the 
Government for eight years and received a maximum salary of $2,000 
per year. He contracted with the silk defense committee, assisted in 
keeping down the tariff on silk and was to receive $12,500 and ex- 
penses, of which amount he has been paid to date—Janury 15, 1930— 
$4,000 and $4,000 expenses. All he says he did was to submit some 
facts and figures and data; he made some 15 or 18 trips from Cham- 
bersburg in 1929, and two trips in 1930, for which he has charged an 
expense of $4,000. While doing this he was general manager of the 
Piedmont Co. and was drawing a salary of $12,500 with a profit- 
sharing agreement; on January 1, this year, he went with the Central 
Falls Silks Co. with a salary and profit-sharing agreement out of which 
he hopes to make from $20,000 to $35,000 per year. Mr. Stapfer was 
also the star witness of the silk defense committee before the House 
Ways and Means Committee and the Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Mr. Harry S. Radcliffe, of Montclair, N. J., was called to testify 
before your committee. (Rec. 40, p. 5289, etc.) He stated that he is 
a member of the National Council of Importers and chairman of the 
group engaged in importing pile fabrics, velvet, and veiveteens. His 
statement shows an expenditure of $16,800 out of $17,500 collected, and 
obligations of $4,000 more incurred. His activities and those of his 
group were directed toward securing lower duties than those provided 
in the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill of 1922, x 

Mr. Philip Le Boutillier, of New York City, president of Best & Co., 
chairman publicity committee of national council, director of National 
Retail Dry Goods Association, and chairman of their tariff committee, 
was called before your committee; his testimeny shows the employ- 
ment of the Phoenix News Bureau, and that this concern was paid 
$5,676 for services and expenses in connection with the national coun- 
cil publicity campaign. 

An estimated budget of the National Retail Dry Goods Association 
was also introduced into the record, showing total estimated expenses 
of $295,108.82 for the year ending February 28, 1930. 

Of this amount $16,000 was allowed for maintaining the Washington 
office. Mr. Le Boutillier testified the purpose of the Washington office 
“is to keep a general sort of ear open and eye open to what is going 
on, as to what may affect the retail trade in general.” 

This organization also spent an additional amount of $3,792.84 in 
its tariff campaign. 

This is but a brief outline of the activities of above-named persons 
and organizations. A full account may be had by inspecting the re- 
ports of hearings before your committee. 


NEW YORK TELEPHONE RATES 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ‘ask 
to have read a memorial sent to the Congress by the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the memorial will be read, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 


STATS or New YORK, 
IN SENATE, 
Albany, January 28, 1930. 
(By Mr. Downing) 

WlLereus the people of the State of New York find themselves again 
immediately threatened with a drastic increase in telephone rates, in 
their long series of abuses at the hands of the New York Telephone 
Co.; and 

Whereas the courts of the State and proper regulatory agencies, as 
constituted by the laws of the State, are frequently deprived of juris- 
diction and prevented from taking adequate action for the protection of 
the people for the reason that Federal judges in the various Federal 
judicial districts of the State have held it within their power to assume 
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Jurisdiction with respect to local public utilities, including the New 
York Telephone Co., and to restrain local authorities from administer- 
ing and enforcing State laws and provisions of franchises and contracts 
to which the community is a party; and 

Whereas the people of the localities affected consider such judicial 
action on the part of such Federal judges to be contrary to the intent 
and purpose of sound theories of government and an improper encroach- 
ment by Federal authorities upon the rights of the State of New York 
to administer its own affairs according to its own law; and 

Whereas there are pending before the Federal Congress measures 
designed to protect the people of this State by preventing the inter- 
ference by the Federal courts in the first instance in the regulation of 
focal public utilities and leave the supervision and judicial control of 
such local utilities in the first inatance to the courts and to duly consti- 
tuted agencies of the locality affected: 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, respectfully memorialized to enact with all 
convenient speed such legislation as will prevent action by the Federal 
courts In all cases in respect to public utilities in which local judicial 
authorities and local regulatory agencies are empowered to prevent the 
abuse of exorbitant or confiscatory rates by a local public utility until 
the highest court of the State has passed thereon: It is further 

Resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this resolution be 
transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives and the Secre- 
tary of the Senate and to each Member of Congress and to each Senator 
clected from New York State. 

By order of the senate. 

A. MINER WELLMAN, Clerk 

In assembly, January 28, 1920. 

Concurred in without amendment, by order of the assembly. 

Fro W. HAMMOND, Clerk. 

The VICE 
referred. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to discussion of 
this resolution? Under the rules, a resolution of this kind pre- 
sented can not be discussed without unanimous consent, but 
must be referred without debate. Is there objection? 

Mr. WATSON. What is it, Mr. President? I desire to find 
out what the purpose of it is. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, if I do not obtain unanimous 
consent I can, of course, discuss this subject in connection with 
the unfinished business. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say that ordinarily I should not object 
to a proposition of this kind; but it seems to me that what has 
just been read reflects very severely, in a critical and adverse 
way, upon the action of the Federal court. I doubt very seri- 
ously whether we ought to pass a resolution animadverting 
upon the court. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution is not presented for 
the purpose of action, except for reference to a committee, It 
is from the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York. 

Mr. WAGNER. The resolution just read is a memorial sent 
to this body by the Legislature of the State of New York. 

Mr. WATSON. What does the Senator want done with it? 

Mr. WAGNER. I should like to have it referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, because there is a bill pending before 
that committee, introduced by me, which proposes the very 
thing requested by the Legislature of the State of New York; 
and I want to say a word or two about it. 

Mr. WATSON. I have no objection at all to the reference. 

Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, the memorial which was just 
read was passed unanimously by both chambers of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York upon the recommendation of the 
governor of the State, Governor Roosevelt. 

It reflects the definite public opinion of the State of New 
York with reference to the action of the Federal courts in 
assuming jurisdiction in rate cases which had come before the 
public utilities commission of the State. 

By their action in assuming jurisdiction over these public- 
utility cases, the Federal courts have practically ousted the 
courts of the State of New York and the regulatory bodies of 
the State of New York of all control over the rates to be charged 
by the public utilities, as well as the character of service to be 
rendered, It is this encroachment by the Federal courts upon 
a province of State government which the people of the State 
of New York so much resent. The Federal courts have become 
the regulating bodies and the rate makers for our local public 
utilities. And that presents a very anomalous situation. 

Congress has no power of supervision over public utilities 
which do purely an intrastate business, It can not regulate 
thelr rates; it cnn not supervise or contro! the service they are 
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required to render. Yet a court created by Congress has be- 
come the regulatory body over public utilities doing purely an 
intrastate business. 

The people of the State of New York resent this particularly 
because of two incidents which have occurred within the last 
two years. The first was in the matter of the Interborough 
case. At a previous time I had occasion to call the attention of 
the Senate to the action of the Federal court in the so-called 
Interborough case, in which the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. 
of New York gave notice to the Public Utilities Commission of 
the State of New York that it proposed to increase the rates 
of fare to be charged to its passengers. 

Before the Public Utilities Commission of the State of New 
York had decided the question whether an increase should be 
granted or not, the Iuterborough Rapid Transit Co. went into a 
Federal court and secured an injunction restraining the public 
utilities commission from interfering with the proposed increase 
of fare by the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. In other words, 
even before our public utilities commission had passed upon the 
question, the Federal court took jurisdiction upon the ground 
that unofficially the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. had been 
informed that its demand for an increase would be denied. The 
Federal court granted to the Interborough the right to increase 
the rate of fare. 

The city of New York appealed from that decision to the 
United States Supreme Court, and, happily, that court reversed 
the lower court and stated in its opinion that the taking of 
jurisdiction by the Federal court in that case was an abuse of 
discretion, that its order was improvident, and the matter was 
one for determination by the State courts. 

Now, we have the telephone situation, in which the Public 
Utilities Commission of the State of New York declined to give 
the telephone company the right to increase its rates. What 
happened? The company did not contest the order in the State 
courts. The telephone company applied to the Federal courts 
and secured permission to increase its schedule of rates, 

Mr. President, what the people of New York find it increas- 
ingly difficult to answer is this question, Why should the public 
utilities have a choice of courts to which they may take their 
cases for consideration? Under this system, they may go either 
into the Federal courts or inte the State courts. They have 
the choice of judges, a judge presiding over a State court, or u 
judge presiding over a Federal court. The consumers have no 
such choice. They are limited in any action they may institute 
to the State courts. The municipality whose citizens are af- 
fected by the rates has no such choice. It is limited in any 
action it may institute to the State courts. The State of New 
York and its agencies, such as the public utilities commission, 
have no such choice. If they desire to institute action against 
a public-utility company they must resort to the State courts. 

The bill which I have introduced proposes to limit the juris- 
diction of the Federal courts to this extent, that it withdraws 
from the Federal courts jurisdiction over all publie utilities 
within a State which do exclusively an intrastate business and 
where litigation involves only the construction of State statutes, 
or the review of the action of a State regulatory body, and 
restores it to the State courts. 

I do not, of course, intend to deprive a public utility of any 
constitutional right it possesses to have tested the constitutional 
question whether or not rates fixed by a State body are con- 
fiscatory. If a question of confiscation which is regarded as a 
Federal question is involved, I propose that the public utility 
appeal from the highest court of a State to the Supreme Court. 

In view of the experiences which the State of New York 
has had in the regulation of its public utilities, and which I 
know other States have had, I hope the Judiciary Committee 
will at a very early date consider the bill which I have intro- 
duced limiting the jurisdiction of the Federal courts. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, as one member of the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, I assure the Senator from New York 
that I shall be very glad to see him get prompt action on his 
measure. I have but one fault to find with the bill; I wish it 
went farther. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The memorial will be referred to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MARSHALL, ARK., POST OFFICE 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I took the floor to make a 
statement and to put some telegrams in the Recorp touching the 
appointment of a postmaster at Marshall, Ark. The other 
afternoon I called attention to what I thought was a discrimina- 
tion against an ex-service man. I am informed that both appli- 
cants for the appointment as postmaster at the place to which I 

| have referred sre ex-service men 
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I said when I spoke before that I did not intend to interpose 
an objection to the confirmation of the appointee, but, carrying 
out a policy upon which I have resolved, I wanted to call atten- 
tion to the evasion of the law and the discrimination against 
men who have worn their country’s uniform. 

I have a number of telegrams here concerning this particular 
appointment. Those which make reference merely to the 
polities of the two candidates or their efficiency I do not care 
to have included in the Recorp, because we are not going to in- 
vestigate that, but those which deal with the facts I want to 
have printed in the Recoxp, and to have the telegrams referred 
to the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the telegrams were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Rxconn, as follows: 


MARSHALL, ARK., February 2, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. CARAWAY, 
Washington, D. C.: 

We, the undersigned Democratic members of the American Legion of 
Marshall, wish that you correct the statement you made before the 
Senate, as reported by Arkansas Gazette, In regard to W. G. Fendley, 
applicant for postmaster here, Mr. Fendley is an ex-service man and 
a member of our Legion. He was volunteer in the World War, and is 
an honest and upright citizen. Fendley received 15 votes out of 29 
east by the Republican central committee, 

Forest BAKER, Adjutant. 
GASTER WALSH, Finance Office. 
J. S. WIIcox. 

W. S. SHILLINGS. 

J. A. Witcox. 

FRED CLEMONS. 

Massey, 


MARSHALL, ARK., February 2, 1930. 


Senator CARAWAY, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Regarding message by Treece, wish to add that Committeeman Drew- 
ery, after being brought here by Treece, voted for Fendley; also U. M. 
Butterfield, secretary of committee, stout supporter of Fendley, hustled 
three committeemen into his car and brought them here. Committee- 
man Adams stated he was offered $50 by Fendley; this allegation 
will be supported by affidavits following in letter. 

W. LELAND HENLEY. 
MARSHALL, ARK., February 1, 1930. 
Senator Caraway, 
Washington, D. O.: 

After reading of your criticism regarding selection of postmaster this 
place, will say I am owner of taxicab that went after Committeeman 
Drewery, and no charges were made but was done merely out friendship 
for Mathews. 

W. S. TREECE, Owner of Tasi. 


MARSHALL, ARK., February 1, 1930. 
Senator T. H. CARAWAY, x 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Your information as reported in Gazette incorrect. Fendley is an 
ex-service man as well as Mathews. Fendley got 15 votes out of 29 
of committee voting ballots. Chairman and both tellers were Mathews 
supporters. Fendley was declared indorsed and certified by chairman, 
who supported Mathews and later this mess was started without any 
foundation. All Democrats foundation, all Democrats except H. G. 
Treece, who was a teller and a Mathews supporter. People here want 
Fendley confirmed. Indorsed by Noah Bryan, J. C. Baker, Forrest 
Baker, A. A. Hudspeth, E. H. Daniel, H. G. Treece, J. I. Horton, Oscar 
Redman, S. C. Greenhaw. 

Wa. A. WENRICK. 
LITTLE Rock, ARK., February 1, 1930. 
Senator T. H. CARAWAY, 
Senate Office Building: 

Your Information on Marshall post office is wrong. There are 30 
members of county committee; 1 did not vote and 15 voted for Fendley. 
Fendley is also an ex-service man and first on eligible list, while 
Mathews is second. Civil Service Commission made an exhaustive 
investigation of all changes and for second time certified Fendley first 
and Mathews second. ‘To-day’s Gazette carries a criticism which I hope 
you will correct. 

WALLACE 


Mr. CARAWAY. I ask unanimous consent to have placed 
in the Recor» and referred to the Committee on Post Offices and 


TOWNSEND. 
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Post Roads an affidavit dealing with the post-office situation in 
Marshall, Ark. 

There being no objection, the afidavit was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads, as follows: 


JOINT AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy: 

J. H. Barnett and S. A. Lay, both of Marshall, Ark., being duly sworn, 
depose as follows: 

That on the 28th day of April, 1929, the Republican county central 
committee met at Marshall, Ark., to indorse an applicant for the posi- 
tion of postmastership of said place; that Elbert Adams was a com- 
mitteeman from Tomahawk Township in said county and as such 
attended said meeting. 

That on said date and before the committee had voted said Elbert 
Adams said to us that he wanted to support and vote for Leonard 
Mathews as postmaster, but that he had been offered $50 to vote for 
W. G. Fendley and would be compelled to vote for said W. G. Fendley 
owing to the fact that he needed the money. 

J. H. BARNETT. 

S. A. Lay. 
Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of February, 1930. 
[ SEAL. ] H. G. Treen, 

Notary Public. 
My commission expires January 4, 1931. 


INVESTIGATION OF COTTON EXCHANGES 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the time at which the committee investigating the cotton ex- 
changes is to report may be extended for 20 days. The com- 
mittee is not quite ready to report. They are nearly through 
with the investigation, but the time for a report will expire this 
week, and on yesterday I was requested by the chairman of 
the committee, the Senator from Delaware [Mr. TOWNSEND] 
to ask for additional time, and I ask for 20 days more. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and that order will be made. 


MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a joint 
resolution (H. J, Res. 240) making an appropriation to enable 
the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused by 
an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona, in 
which it requested the concurrence of the Senate. 


MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY CROSS, COLO. 


Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, a short time ago the Mountain 
of the Holy Cross in Colorado was designated as a public 
monument. I hold in my hand a short poem written by Judge 
J. L. Noonan, of Glenwood Springs, Colo., which I ask permis- 
sion to have printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the poem was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MOUNTAIN OF THE HOLY Cross 
By J. L. Noonan 
Emblem of the Christian faith, 
Mystic and sublime, 
Symbol of the ages, 
Far beyond the wreck of time; 
Emblazoned on the mountain top, 
Amid everlasting snow, 
Formed by hands eternal 
In the years of long ago. 


Solid as the Rock of Ages, 
Silent as the stars, 
Permanent as the silent hills, 
Immune to peace and wars, 
Changeless as the ocean's tides 
Anent the ebb and flow; 
The rhythm of the ages 
As the centuries come and go. 


The seasons play around thy face, 
The summer sun and rain, 

The swirling snows of winter; 
And the storm that blows amain 

Has left no trace upon thy face 
Of ages come and gone; 

The promise of the Master holds 
As centuries roll on. 
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Grand, sublime, eternal, ever 
Steadfast as the sun, 
Moveless as the ocean's bed 
Since time has first begun; 
Thy message floods all time and space, 
Thy promise now as then 
Brings hope and inspiration, 
“ Peace on earth, good will to men.“ 
High above the mountain valley 
On the snowy mountain range, 
Where the sunset’s ebbing splendor 
Touch with pathos ever strange; 
Amid the somber shades of twilight, 
The snowy cross I see, 
And I lift my hat in silence 
To the Man of Galileo. 


Harbinger of life eternal, 
Far removed from earthly dross, 
Emblem of the life supernal, 
Blessed evangel of the cross; 
Long ago the troubled waters 
Recognized the Master's will 
In the quiet admonition 
“Peace be still.“ 


Long ago in times forgotten 
By the finite mind of man, 
When the age of reason staggered 
And the age of faith began, 
Then the cross was consecrated 
In the world far and wide, 
And that we never might forget it, 
God placed it on the mountain side. 


So we lift our eyes in reverence, 
And the snowy cross we see, 
With its gad transfiguration 
On the Mount of Calvary, 
And the Saviour's supplication 
With the ages running true, 
“Lord forgive them for 
They know not what they do.” 


HOUSE JOINT RESOLUTION REFERRED 
The joint resolution (H. J. Res. 240) making an appropriation 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency 
caused by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of 
Arizona was read twiee by its title and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations, 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regulate 
commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries of 
the United States, to protect American labor, and for other pur- 
poses, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr, President, I offer an amendment to 
the pending bill, unless the Senator from Utah has some com- 
mittee amendment upon which he wants to have action at this 
time. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
on. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will report the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from New York. 

The Carer CLerk. On page 3, line 6, after the semicolon and 
before the word “ and,” insert the following: 


Carbon dioxide, weighing with immediate containers and carton, 1 
pound or less, 1 cent per pound on contents, Immediate containers, and 
carton, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator 
from New York that I have looked carefully into this matter 
to see what result would follow the adoption of this amend- 
ment, and I see no objection to accepting the amendment. It 
refers to an article which can not be made in this country, 
according to the statement of the manufacturers who have tried 
to do so, The amendment covers a little article containing gas, 
which must be capable of standing a pressure of 10,000 pounds. 
Up to the present time it has been impossible to make them in 
this country, and this represents a reduction on this item alone, 
80 I see no reason why we should not accept the amendment 
offered, 

Mr. COPELAND. 


All the committee amendments have been acted 


Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Utah. The amendment relates to what is known as a sparklet 
bulb, The Senator has had correspondence about it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes, 
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Mr. COPELAND. This little article is made of steel and 
contains half a pound of carbon dioxide. It has many uses in 
medicine and surgery and the culinary arts. These containers 
are made abroad, and, as the Senator from Utah has said. no 
establishment here produces them. The great concerns here, 
like the United States Steel and the cartridge companies, say 
they can not make it. If this amendment is adopted these 
containers can be refilled in the United States, and will cause 
the promotion of the industry here. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment submitted by the Senator from New York, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I have an amendment 
which I desire to propose, which applies to a provision in the 
bill before the one acted on previously, and I would like to offer 
my amendment now. I do not presume I have lost any right 
to offer it because the Senator from New York offered one to 
a provision appearing later in the same paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the schedule as a whole is before the 
Senate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President. the amendment I desire 
to propose is to be inserted on page 2, line 10, Unless the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky is to come before 
that, I would like to offer my amendment in its proper order, 

Mr. BARKLEY. As I understand it, under our unanimous- 
consent procedure amendments are in order to any part of the 
schedule before we finish it, so they do not have to be offered 
in the particular order of the schedule itself. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; just before we conclude the consideration 
of the schedule an amendment may be offered to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair state that the 
understanding at the desk is that the unanimous consent ap- 
plies to the entire schedule and that the entire schedule is open 
to amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
concluded. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. That is the understanding of 
the Chair. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 2, line 8, I wish to strike out 
“ three-fourths " and insert “one-half.” That has reference to 
the tariff on acetic acid. I will state to the Senator from Utah, 
us he already knows, that there was no increase by the House 
in the present rate on acetic acid, and in view of the fact that 
we produce over 2,000,000 pounds per annum and imported in 
1927 only 9,000 pounds and in 1928 only 4,000 pounds, I think 
the item is an excellent case for reduction below the present 
rate, as the imports are almost infinitesimal. s 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will look at the imports and 
consumption of acetic acid in the United States, he will find 
that in 1928 there were 12,163,499 pounds consumed, valued at 
$644,816; and for six months in 1929 there were 11,837,669 
pounds consumed at a value of $718,570. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have offered my amendment in the wrong 
place. I should have referred to the item in line 10. That is 
where I should have offered the amendment. The figures I was 
reading had reference to acetic anhydride instead of acetic acid. 
On page 2, line 10, in lieu of 5 cents, I move to insert 244 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the key product in the rayon silk 
industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


Yes; it is open to amendment until it is 


But there are no importations. 
That may be true to some extent. 
importations are very small. 


I know the 


Mr. BARKLEY. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
in two. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator know what effect that will 
have? It may destroy the whole industry, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, no; our importations compared to con- 
sumption are only 0.45 per cent. There are no statisties avail- 
able as to exports, but certainly where there are no imports to 
speak of and a sufficient domestic production to meet our. de- 
mands, it seems to me that 5 cents is entirely too high. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

ihe PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Is it the desire of the Senator to in- 
crease the importations of the particular article? Is that the 
desire of the Senator? 

Mr. BARKLEY, Oh no. I am not seeking to bring about 
primarily an increase in importations, but there are no facts 
available showing that there would be an increase of importa- 


They do not amount to anything. 
But the Senator now is cutting the rate just 
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tions if the 5-cent rate should be lowered. I will state to the 
Senator from California that the act of 1913 carried a rate of 
2.5 cents and the imports were inconsequential under that rate. 
The commodity is largely used in the manufacture of aspirin, 
which is widely used as a medicine in this country, and I am 
basing my amendment on the fact that when this low rate was 
applicable to the commodity there were practically no imports 
at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not wish to prolong the matter, 
but I am putting the question to get at the theory of the Sena- 
tor. I understood the Senator to state that the importations are 
very limited, and he follows it by a request that the present rate 
be materially reduced. I inquire therefore what the purpose is 
if it be not to inerease importations, and whether that is the 
desire or the purpose of the proposed amendment? 

Mr, BARKLEY. That is not the purpose. The purpose is 
to relieve a commodity bearing too high a rate when the reduc- 
tion will not materially increase imports, but will probably 
reduce to some extent the price of the imports which come into 
the United States. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Manifestly it would not affect local 
prices unless there was competition developed as the result of 
increased importations. 

Mr. SMOOT. In 1925 the domestie production for sale was 
2,088,567 pounds, valued at 28 cents a pound. Germany, of 
course, is the largest foreign manufacturer. I really believe 
that to adopt the amendment may not only upset the rayon 
industry but other industries in the United States. I hope the 
Senator will not insist upon it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Not only is this article used in medicine 
but it is used in the manufacture of rayon silk. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I stated. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, if this rate did not produce im- 
ports under the acts of 1913 and 1922, it is not to be assumed 
that to reduce it to 234 cents will bring more imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The silk industry make their own acetic an- 
hydride. The statistics do not show the amount imported that 
is consumed in the United States, because the silk mannfac- 
turers make their own. To reduce the rate 50 per cent will have 
a serious effect, I assure the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course the Senator understands that 
these figures of more than 2,000,000 pounds of domestie produc- 
tion show the amount of domestie production for sale. They do 
not include all that is made for use in this country. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senators amendment is the equivalent of 
an ad valorem rate of less than 10 per cent, and it does not con- 
form to other items in the schedule. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to take up any unrecessary 
time with it, but if the reduction is adopted and the rate is 
believed to be too low, it can be worked out in conference. We 
ought to keep in mind that if we are trying to keep down some 
of the unnecessary high rates and we fix all of these rates as 
minimum rates in the present bill, the bill as it comes out of 
conference will be necessarily an increase over the present law. 
We could not have a case for decrease in rate that seems to me 
could have any more solid foundation than this, if there are 
to be any decreases at all. 

Mr. SMOOT. 1 hope the Senate will not agree to the 
amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, I sincerely hope the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky will be 
agreed to. So far as the information furnished to the Finance 
Committee is concerned, the Tariff Commission informs us that 
the domestic production in 1925 was 2,088,567 pounds and the 
imports in the same year were 9,365 pounds. The apparent 
consumption was 2,097,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must take into consideration that 
in 1925 the silk industry of the United States which uses this 
product was almost nil. If we had the figures for to-day they 
would be quite different from those of 1925. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. These are the latest available statis- 
tics and they are all we have upon which to base our decision. 

Mr, SMOOT. I am aware of that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETE. The Finance Committee in every in- 
stance where they found imports negligible have reduced the 
duties. I think this is a prima facie case for a reduction of 
the duty and I hope the amendment of the Senator from Ken- 
tucky will prevail. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HARRISON. Before the Chair proceeds further I hope 
the Senator from Utah will accept the amendment. Here is a 


clear case where under the operation of the Underwood Act 
there were no importations at all. 
It was an unknown article at that time, 


Mr. SMOOT. 
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Mr. HARRISON, If there is any item on which we might 
wish to reduce the rate, of course, the Senator can point out 
that it is going to affect some particular key industry. If we 
are constantly to have roll calls throughout on all of these 
n ag amendments, we shall never get through with the 
bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am just as anxious as the Senator can pos- 
sibly be, and perhaps a little more so, to hasten the bill through. 

Mr. HARRISON, Where could the Senator find a more strik- 
ing case than in this particular item where there are no im- 
portations? 

Mr. SMOOT. Up to 1925 that was true, but the industry at 
that time hardly existed. 

Mr. HARRISON. The importations in 1928 were valued at 
$828 and amounted to 4,272 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the silk manufacture that is one of the 
processes they must go through, 

Mr, HARRISON. The Senator said the rayon industry it- 
self makes its own acetic anhydride. 

Mr. SMOOT. They do, and a mill is provided for that pur- 
pose, They manufacture it for their own use. 

Mr. HARRISON, We ask for the yeas and nays on the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Grunpy’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GruNnpy] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. Were he present, he would vote 
“nay” on this question. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I trans- 
fer that pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] and will 
vote. I vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. Waterman's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is necessarily absent. He has a pair 
for the day with the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. If 
my colleague were present, he would yote “nay” on this ques- 
tion. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watcorr} is unavoidably detained. He is paired with the 
junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If my colleague 
were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLENN. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. I transfer that pair to the jun- 
ior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy] and vote “nay.” 

Mr. NYE. My colleague [Mr. Frazier] is unavoidably absent 
from the city. On this question he is paired with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings]. Were those Senators 
present, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL. My colleague [Mr. Suresteap] is unavoidably 
absent. If he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the Senator from Penn- 
Sylvania Mr. Reep] has a general pair with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. The senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
Hastrnes] is detained from the Senate because of illness in his 
family. If he were present, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenpriok] is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
39 and the nays are 39—— 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for a recapitulation of the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will recapitulate the 
vote. 

The Chief Clerk recapitulated the vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this vote the yeas 

Mr. HARRISON (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
change my vote from “yea” to “nay,” and ask for a recon- 
sideration of the vote. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 38, nays 40, as follows: 

YEAS—38 


On this question the yeas are 


Ashurst Copeland McKellar Steck 
Barkley i MeMaster Stephens 
Black Fletcher Norbeck Swanson 
Blaine George Norris Thomas, Okla. 
Blease Glass Nye Trammell 
Borah Harris Overman Tydings 
Bratton Hawes Schall Wagner 
Brookhart Heflin Sheppard Walsh, Mont. 
Caraway Howell Simmons 
Connally La Follette Smith 

NAYS—40 
Allen Capper Gillett Gould 
Baird Couzens Glenn Greene 
Bingbam Deneen Gott Hale 
Broussard Feas Goldsborough Harrison 


1950 


Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kenn 
Keyes 
MeCulloch 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
NOT VOTING—18 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 


McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 


Walsh, Mass, 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Brock 
Cutting 
Dale 


Hastings 
Hayden 
Johnson 
Frazier Kendrick 
Grundy King Walcott 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On this question the yeas are 
38, the nays are 40, and the amendment of the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is rejected, 

Mr, HARRISON, I ask for a reconsideration of the vote by 
which the amendment was rejected. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Senator from Mississippi 
moves to reconsider the vote by which the amendment was re- 
jected. [Putting the question.] 

Mr. HARRISON. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll, 

Mr. NYE (when Mr. Fraziews name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Frazter] is unavoidably absent from the city. 
Upon this question he has a pair with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastines]. If those Senators were present and 
voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Grunpy’s name was called). The 
junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRUNDY] is unavoidably 
detained from the Senate. Were he present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr, Suipsreap’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Surpesreap] is unavoldably absent. 
present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr, SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. I transfer that 
pair to the Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Watcorr] is unavoidably absent, being out of the city. He is 
paired on this question with the junior Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wuerten]. If my colleague were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr, GLENN, Making the same announcement as on the last 
roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER. I have a pair with the Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Watcorr]. I understand that if he were present 
he would vote “nay.” I transfer that pair to the Senator from 
Nevada [Mr. Prrratan] and will vote, I vote“ yea.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness, 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—41 


McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Stephens 
NAYS—38 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—17 
Pittman 
Ransdell 
Reed 


My 
Were he 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blense 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Gould 
Grone 

Hale 
Hattield 
Hebert 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Dencen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Brock 
Cutting 
Dale 


Walcott 
Waterman 


Hastings 
Hayden 
Johnson 
Frasier Kerdrick Robinson, Ark. 
Grundy King Shipstead 

So the motion to reconsider the vote whereby Mr. Barkiry’s 
amendment was rejected was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The question now is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound the noes seem to have it. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. HARRISON, and Mr. BARKLEY 
called for the yeas and nays, and they were ordered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Surpsteap’s name was called), I 
ask to have the Recorp carry the same announcement I made 
on the last roll call with reference to my colleague [Mr. Sum- 
STEAD]. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I repeat the 
announcement made on the previous roll call and will vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (when Mr. Warcorr's name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Watcorr] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. Wueeren]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement as before, I transfer my pair to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrruax] and will vote. I vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, RANSDELL. I have a pair on this question with the 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SHIPSTEAD]. I therefore refrain 
from voting. 

Mr. NYE. Upon this question my colleague [Mr. FRAZIER], 
who is unavoidably absent, has a pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastings]. Were they present and vot- 
ing, my colleague would vote “yea,” and the Senator from 
Delaware would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenpaicx] is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness, 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] and the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

The result was announced—yeas 41, nays 39, as follows: 

YEAS—41 


McMaster 
Norheck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Stephens 
NAYS—39 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 


NOT VOTING—16 
King 
Pittman 


Din 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
La Follette 
McKellar 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Biack 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 


Got 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 

Hale 

Hatfield 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 

Kean 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 


Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Brock 
Cutting 


Grundy 
Hastings 
Dale Hayden Ransdell 

Frazier Kendrick Reed 

So Mr, BARKLEY's amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY obtained the floor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from New York will 
state his inquiry. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I have the attention of the Senator 
from Utah? If, perchance, it shall seem desirable to make an 
effort to transfer some article from the free list to some para- 
graph in the chemical schedule, would it be in order to do that 
now? . 

Mr. SMOOT. 
free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 2, line 10, under the 
head of * boric acid.” I move to strike out “1144” and insert in 
lieu thereof “1,” so that the tariff on boric acid, it the amend- 
ment shall be adopted, will be 1 cent per pound, 

The facts with reference to boric acid are very simple. In 
1927 there were produced in the United States more than 
21,000,000 pounds of boric acid, and the importations in 1927 
amounted to only 406,000 pounds; 3,382,000 pounds were ex- 
ported, about eight times the amount of the imports of boric 


It would be better to wait until we get to the 


| acid. 


Boric acid is used for very many things, among them being 
the making of enamel ware of iron and steel, kitchen ware, and 
sanitary ware. It is used as an ingredient in the glazing of 
earthenware and pottery. It is used in the manufacture of 
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some varieties of glass, and is also widely used as an antiseptic 
eyewash. 

In view of the fact that the importations are infinitesimal 
compared with the domestic production, I think the rate ought 
to be reduced from 1½ cents to 1 cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think there is no particular 
harm in this. I am perfectly willing to accept the amendment 
and let it go to conference. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, how much revenue was 
derived by the Government last year from the tariff on this 
item? 

Mr. SMOOT. Six thousand and twenty-three dollars. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I would like to ask the Senator from 
Kentucky whether he does not think that if the Government 
needs a little revenue it would not be wise now and then to 
impose a tariff on imports for the sole purpose of raising 
revenue? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if I thought that my con- 
stant adherence to that theory would have any influence on the 
Senator from California, I might be favorably inclined, but in 
view of the fact that we have just reduced income taxes $160,- 
000,000 a year because we bad a surplus, I do not think a half 
a cent a pound on 400,000 pounds of boric acid will go very far 
toward keeping the Government out of bankruptcy. It amounts 
to about $2,000. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Quite true; but inasmuch as it requires 
about $4,000,000,000 to carry on this Government, and last year 
we received but about $602,000,000 from tariff duties, I put this 
question as it may apply to a great many other items which 
will be the subject of discussion, might it not be well for us 
to pause oceasionally to think of the old doctrine of a tariff for 
revenue? Where in a given case the imports are small, then 
manifestly the revenue is of course small. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think it might be well to pause occasion- 
ally and consider that where the tariff is attempted to be put 
on as a revenue measure, but the tariff on boric acid is, frankly, 
not a revenue tariff; it is a protective tariff. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I believe in the tariff for two purposes, 
namely, for raising revenue for the Government, and for the 
protection of a given industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In my judgment, in this case a tariff of 144 


cents is not needed either for revenue or as a matter of pro- 


tection. 

Mr. NORRIS. 
tucky yield? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. Carrying ont the theory of the Senator from 
California, we might pause here to inquire whether the revenue 
would not be greater with the tariff at 1 cent than if the tariff 
were a cent and a half. Perhaps a cent and a half is pretty 
nearly an embargo. I notice that very little of this material is 
imported with a tariff of 144 cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think the Senator's inquiry is very perti- 
nent. 

Mr. NORRIS. As a matter of fact, probably there would be 
pare revenue with the duty at a cent than if it were a cent and 
a half. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
more, 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 2, line 12, I move to 
strike out “formic acid, 4 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator desire to have done 
with that item? 

Mr. BARKLEY, That would result in it going into the 
basket clause, where it is In the present law, with a rate of 25 
per cent ad valorem. . 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; that is where it would go. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would automatically go into the basket 
clause. 

Mr, SMOOT. I did not know but that the Senator wanted to 
change the specifie rate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I simply want to restore it to the 
basket clause, where it is now, with a rate of 25 per cent ad 
valorem. 

Under the present rate, up until two or three years ago, 
there was no domestic production commercially. Operating 
under that rate, during the last three or four years the produc- 
tion has increased, and the domestic producers are now pro- 
ducing more than the entire importations under the 25 per cent 
rate. With that showing made in two or three years on behalf 
of the domestic producer, it does not seem to me that there is 
any justification for increasing this rate from 25 per cent to 
55 per cent ad valorem, which is the rate carried in the bill, 


Mr. President, will the Senator from Ken- 


It is very probable that we would receive 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in the act of 1922 formic acid 
fell in the basket clause at 25 per cent. The rate in the bill as 
it passed the House is 4 cents a pound, and the Senate committee 
rate is 4 cents a pound. 

Formic acid is an important chemical in the dyeing and tan- 
ning industries, and its importance as a substitute for acetic 
acid is becoming greater as the demand for and price of the 
latter has increased due to its extensive use in the manufacture 
of acetate silk. The annual domestic consumption of formic 
acid, entirely supplied by imports from 1923 to 1928, increased 
from about 1,250,000 pounds to about 3,000,000 pounds during 
that time. There was no domestic production of formic acid 
from 1923 to 1928, when two firms began its manufacture. 

Both formic and oxalic acids are made from the same raw 
materials, but the process differs in the treatment of the inter- 
mediate material—sodium formate. 

During the war period imports of formic acid were under 
license control and the entire consumption was supplied by 
one domestic manufacturer. Two months after termination of 
license control domestic production ceased because of competi- 
tion from imports. The price of formic acid then became higher 
than before the war, while at the same time the unit value of 
imported oxalic acid, the duty on which was increased from 4 
cents to 6 cents per pound by presidential proclamation, de- 
creased to less than before the war. This indicates that the 
increased duty on oxalic acid was partially absorbed by reduc- 
tion in its price and partly by an increase in the price of formic 
acid, 

Under normal operating conditions the cost of production of 
formic acid is slightly less than that of oxalic acid. One of the 
two domestic manufacturers of formic acid stated that the cost 
of production at capacity production during March and April, 1929, 
was 10.63 cents per pound f. o. b. plant, compared with 12.72 
cents per pound for oxalic acid during the calendar year 1927. 

In 1928 the unit values of imports of formic and oxalic acids 
were 7.7 and 5.2 cents per pound, respectively, The 25 per 
cent duty on formic acid was 1.92 cents per pound, compared 
with 6 cents per pound on oxalic acid. 

The domestic manufacturer requested a duty of 6 cents per 
pound on formic acid. In giving a rate of 4 cents per pound (77 
per cent equivalent ad valorem) the landed cost of the imported 
article is calculated to be 12.3 cents per pound as against a de- 
livered cost of the domestic article at the same point of 112 
cents per pound. 

Formic acid costs less to make than oxalic acid, yet the in- 
voice price is higher, showing that the foreign seller is taking a 
greater profit on the item when domestic competition has been 
small. 

Mr. President, that is the story of the production and the sale 
of formic acid, and the reason why this rate was imposed on that 
article. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, bearing upon this and many 
other amendments, my colleague [Mr. Watoorr] last evening 
delivered, over the national broadcasting radio hook-up, an 
extremely interesting and illuminating address on The Indus- 
trial Aspects of the Tariff, at the invitation of the National 
League of Women Voters. I ask unanimous consent that it may 
be printed in the Recorp at this point. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


ADDRESS OF HON, FREDERIC c. WALCOTT, UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM 
CONNECTICUT, ON THE INDUSTRIAL ASPECTS OF THE TARIFF 


A prosperous economic balance throughout the United States requires 
that both our agriculture and our manufacturing industries shall be 
upon a sound basis of profitable activity. This in turn requires that 
each shall have ample outlets for its products and at prices commensu- 
rate with our standard of living, 

There was a time when our geographic location, our distance from 
competing countries, and the transportation difficulties and costs arising 
therefrom helped considerably in maintaining that shelter under which 
we have made such remarkable progress. gut, as the means of com 
munication have been bettered and transportation distances have bees 
shortened and made less expensive by modern inventions and improve 
ments, agriculture and industry within the United States have been 
made more and more subject to the competition generated by ke 
activities in foreign countries, and hence are more dependent than ever 
before upon other than physical barriers to regulate this foreign compe- 
tition, where labor is seriously underpaid and the laborers’ living condi- 
tions deplorable. k 

We are all aware, of course, that since the liquidation which- fol- 
lowed the World War, or for the last 10 years or more, our agriculture 
has not been upon a profitable basis, generally speaking. It has not 
had that degree of prosperity which many of our manufacturing indus- 
tries have recorded. Both branches of the Congress have given much 


1930 


sympathetic thought to the problem of bringing greater prosperity to 
our agricultural interests, but it must be admitted that thus far no 
miracle-working panacea has been found to remedy or remove all of the 
accumulated Is of the farmer, 

Upon the other band, it is well to remember that there are many of 
our manufacturing industries which have been, and are now, in like 
condition with our agriculture. Above all, we should keep clearly before 
us, us a matter of plain logic, the self-evident fact that we can not 
successfully build up one part of our economie structure by pulling 
down another part; that we can not benefit agriculture by destroying 
or permitting to be destroyed any part of that great industrial activity 
of the Nation, whose purchasing power furnishes the chief customer 
for our farm products, 

It is apparent, therefore, that our economic problem is not in any 
sense a sectional one, It is national in scope, and it must be ap- 
proached In the broad spirit of a constructive nationalism if any effec- 
tive or lasting results are to be obtained. 

It le true, of course, that a few of our very large industries which 
are ahead of their forelgn competitors in employing the very latest 
Inbor-saving devices and the methods of mass production have so in- 
creased their output per employee that they bave been able to pay 
slightly better than the prevailing rates of wages for like employ- 
ment and still successfully meet foreign competition In the domestic 
market without the aid of tariff protection, But such industries as 
I have described are very few in number, and our foreign competitors 
are rapidly employing the improved machinery, which again Places the 
foreign manufacturer In the lead, because he pays lower wages than 
prevail within the United States, 

Another difficulty threatens American business: American capital is 
migrating to the forelgn sources of cheap Inbor and lower production 
costs. Capital can move easily and must have inducements to remain 
at home. 

It is important to remember that there are thousands of articles 
manufactured in this country which are made by substantially the 
same methods as are employed abroad. The raw materials for those 
do not cost less here than in foreign countries, Under such circum- 
stances, with the same cost for materia! and involving the same amount 
of labor as is required in like processes abroad but at much higher 
wages than are pald anywhere else in the world, it is obvious that the 
cost of making such products here must be considerably more than 
elsewhere, This is our contribution to the high-wage theory under 
which we have made the American standard of living the envy of all 
other peoples. 

We would not sacrifice or in any way endanger that standard of 
living of the American workman, It has made this a country of oppor- 
tunity and advancement, in which all our people enjoy the comforts 
and an increasing number and variety of the luxuries of life. It has 
made for internal peace and contentment, the elimination of class dis- 
tinctions, and the creation of a finer and more constructive coopera- 
tion between employer and employee than exists anywhere else in the 
world, 

But it must be apparent that for those industries and their em- 
ployees which have no mechanical advantage over their foreign com- 
petitors and whose products cost more to produce by reason of higher 
labor costs there must be some method of adjusting or equalizing 
the competing foreigner's advantage—some means of supporting and 
sustaining these higher wage rates which are the very basis of our 
higher standard of living and the foundation of our enormous purchas- 
ing power. Thus far no way has been found of making this adjustment 
except through the Federal Government, and the method employed is 
termed tarif protection, The measure of the needed protection, in the 
form of tarif duties upon Imports, Is the difference between produc- 
tion costs In foreign competing countries and those resulting from 
the most improved methods of manufacture and the use of Inbor-saving 
devices fn the United States. 

These differences in cost of production are scientifically determined 
by the Federal Tariff Commission upon the basis of facts gathered 
from all parts of the world. All of this testimony is submitted to the 
tarif committees of Congress by the Tariff Commission; and it is upon 
this groundwork that a Republican Congress enacts the protective rates 
for which the Republican Party has stood throughout its entire history. 

To-day approximately 33,000,000 persons, or somewhat more than a 
quarter of our entire population, work from day to day, earning a Liveli- 
hood by gainfal occupation. Of these, approximately 15,000,000, or 
nenrly one-half, are Investors in the securities of our Industrial cor- 
porations, our transportation systems, and our other public utilities, 
They are able not only to buy the necessities of lite but to help fnance 
the improvements and expansion of American business enterprises with 
the surplus earnings which come to them us a consequence of our 
higher wage scales, 

Out of our high wage system, therefore, has come not only a large 
measure of industrial peace, with all of its obvious benefits, but a 
S-cornered partnership between the owners, the managers, and the 
workmen, all of them Investors in this great Industrial structure for 
which they expect and have a right to demand every protection and 
safeguard that our Government can extend. Upon the principle of 
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tarif protection this whole structure, including the standard of living, 
has been built, and only by tariff protection can it be maintained. 

It is apparent, therefore, that it is the part of wisdom and of plain 
commen sense for us to protect and preserve our industries in every 
possible way In order that they may continue to give employment at 
those wage levels which are the basis of our national prosperity and 
purchasing power. For it is these wage scales which lenve to our 
workers a progressively larger surplus above an advancing living stand- 
ard, and this surplus in turn is invested in our industrial and other 
corporate or private enterprises. Without a healthy functioning of 
this great Industrial mechanism that we have created, no part of our 
Nation can be prosperous, and any attempt to break down this pro- 
tection to industry and wages is a blow aimed at the very heart of 
America, 

But there are two major branches of our economic existence. 
facturing industries alone do not make the entire picture. 

A large part of every State is devoted to agriculture. Some 12,000,- 
000 of our people, or, perhaps, 10 per cent of our entire population, are 
engaged in or are dependent upon agriculture for a living. They pro- 
duce from the soil the necessities of life, and in so doing they create 
a substantial part of the real wealth of the Nation. It is admitted 
that agriculture has not prospered as other enterprises have, and it is 
the clear duty of the Government to do everything within its power 
to remedy this situation. The problems involved, however, are so varied 
and difficult that many of them do not lend themselves to the remedies 
that are effective for industry, 

Weather conditions are beyond human control. The seed, once 
planted, can not be altered to meet the changing fancy of the buyer. 
In industry there is a degree of flexibility which can not exist In farm- 
ing. Control and cooperation are far more dificult. 

Upon some of the major items of our agricultural production the pro- 
tection of a tariff can not be fully effective. The existence of a surplus 
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adequately controlled—means that it must come into competition with 
the world price, which is often below our cost of production. 

For example, in 1928 our whent, corn, and cotton crops sold for the 
stupendous amount of $2,700,000,000; yet the hundreds of thousands of 
persons engaged in raising these crops, or dependent upon them, barely 
made a decent living. So great was the surplus in these crops—60 per 
cent in the case of cotton—that it had to be exported and sold in the 
world market. No tariff could effectively protect the price on these sur- 
pluses for the imports were negligible’ Hence, if the farmer has to 
pay wages equal to those paid in Industry—and he does have to pay 
nearly those wages in order to get the labor wherewith to plant and 
harvest his crops—it is obvious that he is engaged In a losing enter- 
prise, 

There has recently been created: the Federal Farm Board. This board 
was designed, and has been financed, to help the farmer, by cooperative 
effort, to buy his materials to better advantage, to enable him to store 
and hold his crops until there is a demand for them, and to assist iu 
bringing about more orderly marketing, in order to prevent the flooding 
of the market with any given crop. 

Inasmuch as we are all interdependent, it is elenr that the old 
maxim, “All for one and one for all,” must be made to apply as fully 
as possible to our entire country, and that can not be done by trying to 
stimulate one branch of our productive system by deliberately stifling 
another branch. 

The protection and welfare of our industry generates the purchasing 
power which affords the largest and richest market for our agricultural 
output. We can not help agriculture by contracting its best outlet. 

We must protect the right of every person to earn a decent living, 
which means the ability to buy the necessities of life and enough over to 
educate the children and have something left for leisure and a surplus 
to be invested against a rainy day. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARK- 
LEY], 

Mr, McNARY. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NYE (when Mr. FRAZAER's name was called). Upon this 
question my colleague the fentor Senator from North Dakota 
[Mr. FRAZIER] is paired with the senior Senator from Delaware 
[Mr. Hastines]. Were they present and voting, my colleague 
would vote “yea,” and the Senator from Delaware would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. Grunpy's name was called). Making 
the same announcement as before as to the unavoidable absence 
of the junior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Grunpy], I wish 
to state that were he present he would vote “ nay,” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Sxurpsreap’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Surpesteap] is unavoidably absent. 
present, he would vote “ yea,” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). Repeating my 
statement made on the previous vote, I vote “ nay.” 


My 
Were he 
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Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WATeRMAN’s name was called). Re- 
peating my announcement as to my colleague’s pair, I wish to 
state that If present he would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Wyoming [Mr. Kenprick] is necessarily absent on official busi- 
ness, I wish also to announce that the Senator from Montana 
[Mr. Wuereren] is paired with the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. Watcorr]. 

Mr, FESS. I wish to announce the general pair of the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reap) with the Senator from 
Arkansas [Mr. Ropinson ]. 

Mr. RANSDELL. On this vote I have a pair with the Sena- 
tor from Minnesota [Mr. Suresreap]. I therefore refrain from 
voting. 

Mr. GLENN. Making the same announcement as on the last 
vote, I vote “nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). I find 
that my pair, the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrxes], has 
not voted. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator from 
Kansas [Mr. Aus] and let my vote stand. 

The result was announced—yeas 42, nays 34, as follows: 
YEAS—42 

Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—34 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 


Ashurat 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 
Connally 


Couzens 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 


Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Deneen 

Foss 

Gillett 

Glenn 

Gon 
Goldsborough 


Gould 
Greene 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes Robinson, Ind. 
McCulloch Robsion, Ky. 
NOT VOTING—20 

Pittman 

Ransdell 

Reed 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watsen 


Allen 
Brock 
Copeland 
Dale Johnson Robinson, Ark. 
Frazier King Shipstead 

So Mr. BARKLEY’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 

The Leatsiative CLERK. On page 8, lines 8 and 4, strike out 
the words “containing by weight of phosphoric acid less than 
80 per cent”; also, in line 5, strike out 80 per cent or more, 
844 cents per pound,” so as to read: 


Phosphoric acid, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will state to the Senator 
from Utah that the amendment simply restores the present law 
as it relates to phosphoric acid, of which we produced 22,397,000 
pounds in 1927 compared with a domestic production of a little 
over 6,000,000 pounds in 1921, and compared with importations 
of 316,000 pounds in 1928, Under these circumstances I see no 
reason why there should be any increase in the tariff on phos- 
phorle acid, 

Mr. SMOOT., Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate 
to this particular item of phosphoric acid. In the act of 1922 
it carried a rate of 2 cents a pound. In the House bill phos- 
phoric acid containing by weight of phosphoric acid less than 
80 per cent was 2 cents a pound; 80 per cent or more, 344 cents 
a pound. The Senate committee amendment provided for phos- 
phoric acid containing by weight of phosphoric acid less than 80 
per cent, 2 cents a pound, and 80 per cent or more, 34% cents a 
pound. 

Phosphoric acid occurs in two grades, as the amendment indi- 
cates, the medicinal grade containing 80 per cent or more of 
phosphorie acid, and the commercial grade, which ranges from 
50 to 75 per cent strength. No change has been made in the rate 
on commercial phosphoric acid. That is left as it is in the 
present law. However, the act of 1922 does not distinguish 
between medicinal and commercial phosphoric acid. The medici- 
nal grade must contain at least 80 per cent by weight of phos- 
phorie acid according to the specifications of the United States 
Pharmacopeia, Commercial phosphoric acid contains 50 to 75 
per cent of phosphoric acid by weight. Competition in imports 
of medicinal phosphoric acid has been severe. The committee 
therefore agreed with the House increase on the medicinal 
grade from 2% to 3½ cents a pound, which is covered by the 


Grundy 
Hastings 
Hayden 


Steiwer 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Wheeler 
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insertion of the provision reading “containing by weight of 
phosphoric acid 80 per cent or more, 3%4 cents per pound,” while 
the commercial grade containing less than 80 per cent by weight 
of phosphoric acid remains at 2 cents. 

In the last three years we have produced about one-third of 
our consumption of the United States Pharmacopemia grade, or 
the medicinal grade, of phosphoric acid. The committee made 
no change in the 2-cent rate on the lower grade, but for the 
medicinal grade, where we produce only one-third of the con- 
sumption of the United States, the rate was increased. It is for 
that reason that not only the House raised the rate upon 
medicinal phosphoric acid but the Senate Finance Committee 
concurred in it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. MoNaAry in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment of the Senator 
from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Under the language on page 3, “all other 
acids and acid anhydrides not specially provided for, 25 per 
cent ad valorem,” is included bromic acid. I desire to transfer 
that product to the free list. In order to do that is it neces- 
sary to offer an amendment at this time, or should I wait until 
we get to the free list? 

Mr. SMOOT. The better way would be to leave it until we 
reach the free list. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
paragraph 1. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, a parliamentary in- 
quiry. I inquire if the amendment offered previously by the 
Senator from Kentucky has been agreed to? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The Chair 
the amendment had been agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if there is no other amend- 
ment to paragraph 1, I desire to offer an amendment to para- 
graph 2. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from Wisconsin has an amend- 
ment to offer to paragraph 1, I understand, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was prepared to offer amendments 
similar to these offered by the Senator from Kentucky, but, in 
view of the fact that the Senator from Kentucky has offered 
them, I do not care to press my amendments, 

Mr. SMOOT. Schedule 2 begins on page 35. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I think that paragraph 
2 of Schedule 1 comes next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ments to paragraph 1? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no further amendments to offer to 
that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Kentucky desire to offer 
any amendment to paragraph 2? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HAR- 
RISON] desires to offer an amendment to that paragraph. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to inquire of the Senator from Utah, while the Senator from 
Mississippi is preparing his amendment, what rate is left on 
oxalic acid? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate remains at 6 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The rate remains where It 
was placed by presidential proclamation? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate provided in the bill is the rate pro- 
vided in the President's proclamation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it should so remain. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I contemplated offering an 
amendment striking out on page 3 from lines 9 to 24, inclusive, 
embracing the whole of paragraph 2, and inserting the provi- 
sions of the present law in lieu thereof. The Senator from 
Mississippi [Mr. Harrison], however, wants to offer an amend- 
ment to perfect an item in that paragraph, and I withhold my 
amendment until the Senator from Mississippi shall have had 
that opportunity. 

Mr. HARRISON. On page 3, line 14, I move to strike out 
“ethylene glycol” and to insert “ethylene glycol” at the end 
of the paragraph with a new rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Senator refer? 

Mr. HARRISON, To ethylene glycol. I desire to reduce the 
rate to 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. WALSH of Massacliusetts. Will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippl state his reasons for the amendment? 

Mr. HARRISON. The reasons are these: Ethylene glycol 
is the most important of the ethylene derivatives and is 
somewhat similar to glycerin In its properties. Its chief use 


Then I have no further amendments to 


announced that 


Are there any further amend- 
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is as a partial substitute for glycerin in the manufacture of | 


dynamite, the freezing point of which it lowers. It is also con- 
sumed in rapidly increasing quantities as an antifreeze in auto- 
mobile radiators, to a considerable extent displacing denatured 
alcohol and glycerin. 

The domestic production of ethylene and prophylene deriva- 
tives has been almost entirely by one firm having patents on 
the products. Ethylene glycol ranks among the leading indus- 
trial organic chemicals. Its total domestic consumption in- 
creased from 10,000 pounds in 1922 to 11,723,000 pounds in 
1927. 

Imports have been negligible under the present tarif law. 
Imports of ethylene glycol amounted to only 55 pounds in 1927 
and about 1,500 pounds in 1926 and 1928. 

In this instance production has been increasing enormously, 
largely because of the use of ethylene glycol as an antifreeze in 
automobile radiators, and the importations are negligible, being 
55 pounds. It would seem, therefore, without question that the 
tariff ought to be reduced. The reduction I have proposed is 
most conservative, being from 6 cents a pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem to 6 cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I should like to ask the Senator 
from Mississippi, in connection with the amendment he has 
offered, what rate does he propose on the derivatives of this 
chemical? Does he want any change in the rates on the 
derivatives? 

Mr. HARRISON, I am not asking for any change in the 
rates on the derivatives, but merely on ethylene glycol. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state 
parliamentary inquiry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I contemplated offering an amendment 
striking out all of the language of this paragraph and inserting 
the language of the present law, which includes ethylene glycol 
at 6 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. Would it be in 
order for the Senator from Mississippi to offer his amendment 
as un amendment to that? 

Mr. HARRISON. I will be very glad to take that course. 

Mr. SMOOT. It seems to me that would be the best way 
in which to proceed. 

Mr. HARRISON. If the Senator from Kentucky will offer 
his amendment, I withdraw mine and offer it as an amendment 
to his amendment. 

Mr, BARKLEY. 


his 


I move to strike out the entire paragraph 
anil to insert the language which I ask the clerk to read. 
The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 


The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3, after line 8, it is proposed 
to strike out paragraph 2 and insert in lieu thereof the fol- 
lowing: 


Pan, 2. Acetaldebyde, aldol or acetaldol, aldehyde ammonia, butyral- 


dehyde, crotonaldehyde, parucctaldehyde, ethylene chlorohydrin, ethylene 
dichloride, ethylene glycol, ethylene oxide, glycol monoacetate, propylene 
chlorohydrin, propylene dichloride, and propylene glycol, 6 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. LAFOLLETTR. Mr. President, I should like to suggest 
to the Senator from Kentucky that, according to the Summary 
of Tariff Information, the duty in the existing law which he 
now proposes to reinsert has practically prohibited any impor- 
tations of these chemicals, According to the Summary of Tariff 
Information, the imports for 1928 were 4,472 pounds, valued at 
$803. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The prime object I had in offering the 
amendment was to eliminate the speculative commodities. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I understand that, and I am in entire 
sympathy with the purpose of the Senator's amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly willing to modify it so as 
to carry the 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem rate 
as proposed by the Senator from Mississippi in the case of 
ethylene glycol to all the products mentioned in the paragraph. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. It seems to me that the Senator is ab- 
solutely justified in offering such an amendment, because many 
of the chemicals covered in the paragraph reported by the 
committee are in the laboratory stage and are not produced 
commercially at all. However, what I am suggesting to the 
Senator is that it seems to me the figures would indicate that 
there is a prima facie case here for a reduction of the rate un- 
der that in exisitng law upon the various chemicals included in 
the paragraph. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, And I should like to suggest to the 
Senator that he make his amendment conform to the rate pro- 
vided by the Senator from Mississippi for ethylene glycol. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. I just said I was willing to modify the 
amendment so as to provide a rate of 6 cents a pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem instead of 6 cents a pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem, and I modify it to that extent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator has that right. 
Does the Senator make that modification? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I offer the amendment as thus modified. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, I can not quite understand 
what argument could be presented that would justify a reduc- 
tion in the tariff on this particular article, especially in view of 
the fact that the age of this domestic product is about three 
years, that it was developed because of the encouragement re- 
sulting from conditions incident to the World War, and that 
there is a great demand for it in America, 

Mr. President, ethylene glycol is made from natural gas and 
the lighter gases found in petroleum. It resembles glycerin. It 
is used in the manufacture of dynamite and as an antifreeze in 
automobiles. In the manufacture of ethylene glycol the plant 
and its products are absolute war essentials as the source of 
mustard gas, the most important element in chemical warfare. 

Ethylene glycol is one of the many products covered by para- 
graph 2, all of them new, and for this reason international trade 
has not seriously begun. Hence, there are no important imports 
or exports. The example of the United States in producing 
these substances, especially ethylene glycol, is now being fol- 
lowed in other countries as a matter of war necessity. 

The commodities embraced in paragraph 2 are of the highest 
commercial necessity. The capital investment has already ap- 
proximated $50,000,000 in West Virginia, and competitive plants 
are being erected in other States. The business already de- 
veloped is not as yet paying a return upon this investment. 

Reference is made to the testimony on behalf of the Carbide 
& Carbon Chemical Corporation, of Charleston, W. Va., volume 
1, Schedule 1, hearings before the Ways and Means Committee 
of the House of Representatives, page 205, and particularly to 
the brief of the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Corporation on page 
213 of the same volume. 

One of the very interesting peace-time developments in the 
chemical industry since the World War is the industrial manu- 
facture and use of.ethylene glycol and related products provided 
for in section 1, paragraph 2, of the pending tariff bill. Shortly 
after the outbreak of the war the Government approached the 
Union Carbide organization as to the possibility of manufactur- 
ing synthetically mustard gas. A scientific investigation by the 
chemists of that company disclosed that this poison gas could 
be readily produced by treating thio-di-glycol with hydrochloric 
acid. Both of these products are quite readily transportable, and 
the poison gas itself could be made near the scene of action. 

However, the investigation also quickly showed that practi- 
cally no work had been done outside of Germany toward pro- 
duction of the necessary raw material required for thio-di-gly- 
col, namely, ethylene chlorhydrin, This substance—ethylene 
chlorhydrin—was apparently being produced at that time in 
commercial quantities in Germany as a basis for making thio- 
di-glycol and its conversion into mustard gas. 

After considerable research and experimental work, the Car- 
bide Co, perfected the technique of producing ethylene 
chlorhydrin in commercial quantities under cost conditions which 
permitted its subsequent conversion to thio-di-glycol by means 
of uniting the chlorhydrin with sodium sulphide. It was found 
that the most logical source of ethylene gas required for the 
ethylene chlorhydrin was the natural gas of West Virginia, and 
that the satisfactory operation of a chlorhydrin plant required 
the production of the material on a large commercial basis. 

At the conclusion of the war, definite scientific steps were taken 
by the Carbide Co. in cooperation with the Chemical War- 
fare Service toward the development of a peace-time chemical 
industry which would utilize large quantities of ethylene chlor- 
hydrin so that the material might be readily available for di- 
version to the production of thio-di-glycol when and if necessary. 
This program inyolved an initial expenditure of over $5,000,000 
and could only be undertaken with considerable uncertainty as 
to the future commercial success of the peace-time products. 

As a result of the interest upon the part of the Chemical 
Warfare Service and the protection wisely given this new in- 
dustry at the time of the enactment of the present tariff act, 
this large expenditure was made and an intensive merchandis- 
ing effort started to establish sufficient tonnage of peace-time 
products to warrant the maintenance of an ethylene chlorhydrin 
plant large enough to be of value fo the Government for the 
production of mustard gas in the event of an emergency, 

One of the principal products of this group is ethylene glycol, 
which is now manufactured and used extensively in the mann- 
facture of explosives, in the automotive industry for antifreeze 
purposes, and so forth. The following data showing the increase 
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in yearly production of this product together with the decrease 
in selling price illustrate the satisfactory result of this effort to 
replace ou a sound, business, peace-time basis this potential 
mustard-gas plant: 
Production of ethylene glycol 
(Tarif Information Series, Schedule 1, p. 29) 


Tonnage Price 


Per 


The entrée of ethylene glycol as a commercially available 
product in the chemical field has created intense interest in 
practically every country where national defense is a matter 
of interest. As a result, there is a strong tendency upon the part 
of each such country to be self-contained with respect to peace- 
time maintenance and operation of an ethylene glycol plant 
as a potential source of mustard-gas production in the event of 
an emergency. As stated, this type of plant has been in opera- 
tion in Germany by the German Chemical Trust—the I. G.— 
ever since the beginning of the war. An ethylene chlorhydrin 
plant is now being operated in England for the production of 
ethylene glycol by the Imperial Chemicals (Ltd.). Definite 
steps have been taken in France toward the establishment of a 
plant in that country. A recent Russian commission which 
visited this country stated that they were definitely interested 
in the product. The Japanese Government is now conducting an 
investigation as to the conditions under which such a plant 
can best be operated in Japan. 

As the demand for ethylene chlorhydrin during a national 
emergency will in most countries be considerably greater than 
its demand for conversion into ethylene glycol and related 
products during peace time, the natural tendency upon the part 
of these different countries will be to encourage the erection of 
a plant larger than required for domestic peace-time operations, 
with the result that there will always be—as now exists upon 
the part of Germany and England—a strong desire upon the 
part of the various foreign countries to send their surplus peace- 
time production of ethylene glycol and other correlated products 
which can be produced by the same plant to this country, on 
account of its larger potential markets. Failure to protect our 
domestic markets against such importation would, of course, 
restrict the domestic manufacture of the products during peace 
time, was a definite detrimental effect on the current operation 
and future expansion of this industry so essential to national 
defense, 

The price of ethylene dichloride in January, 1923, was $1.20 
per pound. In October, 1928, it was $0.07 per pound. 

Mr. President, this company began operations in West Vir- 
ginia in 1926. Its product in 1926 was 2,000 tons; in 1927, 
5,000 tons; and in 1928, 9,000 tons. Its profit in the years 
1926, 1927, and 1928 was a total of $640,000. The investment 
is $15,000,000. The profit for the three years was à total of 
4.26 per cent, or an average of 1.42 per cent per year. 

I submit to this body this evidence as a justification of the 
continuation of the present tariff rate. To ask men to invest 
their money to the extent of $15,000,000, which was encouraged 
by the Federal Government, and then to turn around, before 
any substantial return had been made upon this investment, and 
bring them in competition with like industries beyond the sea 
and practically destroy them, I believe is unpatriotic; nor do I 
believe the Senate will want to do it when it understands the 
facts in the case, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to add just a word 
to what the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] stated 
at an earlier time with reference to the amendment which he 
offered to ethylene glycol. 

These ethylene and propylene gases are derived from certain 
petroleum cracking processes. Ethylene chlorohydrin is ob- 
tained by the chlorination of ethylene, and is an intermediate 
product in the synthesis of the other ethylene derivatives, 

The principal uses of ethylene glycol, which is somewhat 
similar to glycerin, are as a partial substitute for glycerin in 
the manufacture of dynamite, as the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia [Mr. Hatrimp] has stated. It is also used very largely 
now in the manufacture of antifreeze liquids for the purpose of 
winter use in automobiles as a substitute for alcohol, which, 
from my own experience, I will say are more efficient and less 
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calculated to damage the automobile than the use of alcohol. I 
um not undertaking to advertise this product, but it is true. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from West Virginia? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is very true. It evaporates less and 
is more efficient than glycerin, because glycerin blocks up the 
radiator, so that it is necessary to have it boiled out occa- 
sionally. This seems to be a very fine article as an antifreeze 
liquid to be used in the radiators of automobiles, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Undoubtedly that is true. 

So far as domestic production is concerned, it seems to me 
that the present rate has fostered a very miraculous expansion 
of this business. The domestic production of ethylene and 
propylene derivatives increased from 10,000 pounds in 1922 to 
11,723,000 in 1927. 

Mr. SMOOT. And if the Senator will refer back to 1921 he 
will find it has increased even more than that, because they 
did not have any then. 

Mr. HATFIELD. They did not have a bit. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And the imports were nothing. 
imported only 55 pounds, 

Mr. HATFIELD. They were just being projected then. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And in 1928 the imports were only 1,5 
pounds. So that when we compare the 1,500 pounds with a 
domestic production of 11,723,000 pounds, it strikes me that this 
reduction is justified. The rate now runs up as high as 74 per 
cent, and in view of the universal use of this product as one 
of the necessaries connected with the automotive industry, I 
think this reduction is justified. 

Mr. HATFIELD. In the face of the financial statement as 
to the earnings made by this company? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not in a position to question the 
financial statement; but that financial statement certainly is 
not due to imports, because if we are importing only 1,500 
pounds as against 11,723,000 pounds it certainly is not attrib- 
utable to competition from abroad. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is very true; it is due to the invest- 
ment. A like investment has been going on abroad, and the next 
few years will tell the story so far as competition goes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not care to discuss the matter any 
further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is upon agreeing 
to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky | Mr. 
BARKLEY]. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Surpsreap's name was called). 


In 1927 we 


My 


| colleague [Mr. Suipsreap] is unavoidably absent. If present, 


he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. STEIWER (when his name was called). On this vote I 
have a special pair with the senior Senator from New Mexico 
[Mr. Bratron]. In his absence, not knowing how he would 
vote, I withhold my vote. If I were permitted to vote, I would 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WaremMan’s name was called). 
Making the same announcement as to my colleague's pair, I 
desire to state that if he were present he would vote “nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Watcorr]. If he were present, I understand he would vote 
“nay.” I transfer my pair to the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and vote “yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. DALE. I have a general pair with the junior Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. Wars], and, therefore, I withhold my 
vote. 

Mr. NYE. Upon this question my colleague the senior Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Frazten] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines], If those Senators 
were present, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the Senator 
from Delaware would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GLENN. Making the same announcement as on the last 
yote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the general pair of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON |. 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 41, as follows: 
YEAS—38 

Brookhart 
Capper 
Caraway 


Blease 
Borah 
Brock 


Barkley 
Blick 
Blaine 


Connally 
Couzens 
Cutting 


1930 


Dill 
Mletchor 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Henin 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Howell 

La Collette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 


Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Stephens 
NAYS—41 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—17 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 


Smoot 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Watson 


Greene 
Hale 
Hatteld 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 
Kendrick 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Copeland 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 
Got 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


Walsh, Mass. 


Grundy * 
Vatermanu 


Hastings 
Hayden 


Ashurst 
Bratton 
Broussard 
Dale King Steiwer 

Frazier Pittman Walcott 

So Mr. Barkley’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON, Mr. President, I want te reduce the rate 
from 6 cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem on ethylene 
glycol and its derivatives to 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem, Consequently I move, on page 3, line 14, to strike 
out “ethylene glycol” and at the bottom of the paragraph to 
insert the language I send to the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, The clerk will state the amendment. 

The Corer CLERK. On page 3, paragraph 2, line 14, the Sena- 
tor from Mississippi proposes to strike out the words “ethylene 
glycol,” and in line 24, before the period, to insert a semicolon 
and the following words: 


Ethylene glycol, 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, this matter has been dis- 
cussed. The amendment applies merely to ethylene glycol and 
its derivatives, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have no Intention of discussing 
the amendment. Let the vote be taken. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to offer as an amend- 
ment the proyision in the present law, with the present rate 
carried in this paragraph, The vote we had a while ago was 
on a reduction below the 30 per cent to 20 per cent on all the 
articles in the paragraph, including the one mentioned in the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. Will it 
be in order to offer an amendment to insert the provision of the 
present law and at the end of that to carry the amendment of 
the Senator from Mississippi? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That would be in order. 

Mr. SMOOT. One vote would be sufficient. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So as to leave the law as it is at present as 
to all the articles in the present law except ethylene glycol, and 
provide that that should bear the rate suggested by the Senator 
from Mississippi. 

Mr, SMOOT. 


To have the law as it Is at present, except as 
suggested by the Senator from Mississippi in his amendment. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I offer that amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be stated for 
the Information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 3 the Senator from Ken- 
tucky proposes to strike out all of paragraph 2 and to insert 
the present law, reading as follows: 

Pan, 2. Acetaldehyde, aldol or acetaldol, aldehyde ammonia, butyralde- 
hyde, crotonaldehyde, parncetaldehyde, ethylene chlorohydrin, ethylene 
dichloride, ethylene glycol, ethylene oxide, glycol monoacetate, propylene 
chlorohydrin, propylene dichloride, and propylene glycol, 6 cents per 
pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, 


And to add at the end thereof the words: 
Ethylene glycol, 6 cents per pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I merely wish to state that 
the difference between this and the amendment yoted on a 
while ago is that in that amendment there was a reduction from 
the ad valorem rate of 30 per cent to 20 per cent. This carries 
the same rate now in the law but eliminates a lot of these lab- 
oratory speculative commodities which are not being produced 
at all commercially in this country and which have been thrown 
in here regardless of that fact and bearing this high rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can not quite agree with the 
broad statement the Senator has made. I am sure the Senator, 
after further consideration, would not make so broad a state- 
ment, 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
are in the process of laboratory investigation. 
ing produced. 


Most of the products that have been added 
They are not be- 
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Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield to me? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I wish to say for the information of the 
Senator that 30 different articles are derived from the manu- 
facture of this hydrocarbon group. 

Mr. SMOOT. At least that. 

Mr. HATFIELD. At least 30. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I can see how this schedule 
might have been divided into two brackets, but making this 
provision in the law will result, I fear, in the cessation of the 
very laboratory experiments of which the Senator from Ken- 
tueky speaks. If there is to be no benefit to our people from 
the adoption of the amendment, I can see no reason for taking 
the hazard of interfering with legitimate investigations now 
going on. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What makes the Senator feel that it 
will interfere with these investigations if these products are not 
produced in this country, if when they are produced in this 
country the producers of them may go before the Tariff Com- 
mission, Whichever flexible plan is adopted finally in the bill? 
To put a high duty on these products before there is any domestic 
production on a commercial scale seems to me a very strange 
manner in which to enact a tariff law. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I agree with what the Sen- 
ator has said about these particular articles. If somebody will 
take this paragraph and divide it so as to cover in one part 
those articles which are being made and in another those which 
would come under such an arrangement as the Senator from 
Wisconsin speaks of, I would have no objection to voting for 
such an arrangement, but my fear is that if we legislate in 
this haphazard way we may be putting obstacles to the progress 
which is now being made in the development of this industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, there is no industry in the 
United States in the development of which there is a greater 
prospect of discovery than in this very industry, There is no 
activity in which there have been so many discoveries since 
the enactment of the last tariff law as we find in the case of the 
chemical industry. It seems to me we must put the articles in 
a basket clause or directly name the commodities if we are 
to take care of everything. Where any of the remarkable dis- 
coveries being made relate to any article that falls in paragraph 
2, they fall in this paragraph naturally and necessarily. If 
we are to go on with the discovery of new chemicals, the parties 
who are to put up the money, the parties who are luboring to 
bring about developments, the parties who are going to try to 
manufacture them ought to haye some kind of protection, I 
think it would be impossible to frame the language so that they 
would not receive the benefit. It is true, furthermore, that the 
President has the power of increasing rates 50 per cent. That 
may not cover a product that perhaps would cost us $10 an 
ounce or $10 a pound or 5 cents u pound or 5 cents an ounce. 
I think it can be covered generally. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
York yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the fact that probably an effort 
to divide this paragraph into two paragraphs, so as to eliminate 
those things which are not being produced in the United States, 
would be a more scientific way to arrive at the object desired, 
and if the Senator from Utah will agree that after further 
investigation, if it may seem desirable, I may offer such an 
amendment, I may be willing to withdraw my amendment and 
allow the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi 
to be adopted, and look further into this paragraph, with a view 
to trying to get it straightened out in the future. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I wish to point out that 
I fail to see upon what basis or theory the Finance Committee 
or any other committee may provide a rate of duty in advance 


| for a product which is not produced in the United States in 


commercial quantities. Talk about being unscientific; that cer- 
tainly is a leap in the dark, and if the Senate of the United 
States is going to adopt the policy of affording protection to 
articles that may be produced in the future, we certainly have 
surpassed all the dreams of the superprotectionists who have 
ever lived. 

Mr. SMOOT. The products that are discovered between the 
passage of one tariff bill and the consideration of the next one 
generally fall in the basket clause. That is necessarily so; 
otherwise there would be no provision for their coming in free 
or under a duty. 
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Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, does not the Senator from 
Wisconsin agree that the suggestion made by the Senator from 
Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] is a reasonable one? Some one will 
go over the schedule and divide it into two parts, into those 
chemicals where there is no need of protection and into those 
where there is need of protection. If we go over this matter 
in a haphazard way and make some general provision we may 
do the chemical industry great harm, and I know the Senator 
does not desire that. But if some one will make the proposed 
study and divide the paragraph in the way suggested, I believe 
there can be brought in an amendment that will serve the 
purpose of all of us. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The mere division of the paragraph may 
not be the solution. The solution, in my opinion, is in the 
elimination of articles in the paragraph not now being produced 
here. It is a conglomeration of scientific terms which require 
considerable investigation to determine which part of them and 
to what extent they should be eliminated. 

Mr. SMOOT., As far as I can, I will accept the suggestion of 
the Senator that we vote on paragraph 2 with the amendments 
of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is, with the understanding that after 
further investigation I may offer an amendment to the para- 
graph to accomplish the purpose we have in mind? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection to that. : 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Bryesam in the chair). 
The question now is on agreeing to the amendment of the 
Senator from Mississippi. The Senator from West Virginia 
[Mr. HATFIELD] is recognized. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, for the information of the 
Senate I beg to suggest that there are many of these new ele- 
ments which are just in the process of being placed upon the 
market. The life of the hydrocarbon group of chemicals is just 
begun ; they are just in their infancy. No one can forecast what 
the future may have in store in the way of additional develop- 
ments. Some of the members of the newer groups are butyral- 
dehyde, crotonaldehyde, paracetaldehyde, and paraldehyde. 

Paraldehyde is a great drug, and is one that has been recently 
produced. It has become a member of the hydrocarbon family, 
which is almost indispensable in the practice of surgery and 
medicine. It is that drug which, when combined with ether 
and olive oil, produces twilight sleep. It is that combination 
which enables the surgeon, by rectal anesthesia, to perform 
without shock extensive and long operations lasting for hours, 
and after the operation has been accomplished or perfected the 
patient still lies in a state of analgesia, or semiconsciousness, 
passing through the period of shock and through the period of 
pain for a time, possibly 24 hours, awakening as if from a 
refreshing sleep. This discovery has eliminated morphine, co- 
deine, and like narcotic chemicals, thereby preventing the indi- 
vidual from being subjected to the possibilities of the drug habit. 
The ramifications of these drugs and their future, as I stated in 
the beginning, can not be forecast at the present time. The 
great work that has been done and that has been accomplished 
by the Chemical Foundation supports these contentions. 

These products are included in the group of aliphatic chemi- 
cals and are derivatives of the better-known hydrocarbons, 
ethylene, propylene, and acetylene. Within the past decade they 
had for the most part been produced in a small way and were 
generally considered as laboratory curiosities. As a result of 
many years of research and the expenditure of very large sums 
of money synthetic methods of preparation were evolved which 
would permit of their commercial production, provided uses 
could be found which would allow large-scale manufacture. 

How much encouragement will there be to the chemists of 
our country to develop these new products if they are brought 
in competition with the chemical industry beyond the sea which 
makes impossible the development of the products other than 
through a continued financial loss, as has been the experience 
of the past? 

Neeessarily the financing of such an undertaking required 
unusual foresight and courage, since the preparation of these 
compounds indicated that they must compete with products 
more readily available, already established and obtainable at 
prices considerably lower than those at which these synthetic 
products could be produced on other than a volume basis. It 
was evident that years of research on their commercial appli- 
cations, the expenditure of a great amount of sales effort, and 
operation for a long period of time with financial loss would be 
required before this enterprise could become self-sustaining. 

This was and continues to be the case. Technical assistance 
must be given to effect their adoption; large quantities dis- 
tributed without charge for experimental work; research con- 
tinned to determine new outlets, and the efforts of specialized 
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technical men devoted to their introduction. 
ment requires protection, 

In general, these products can not be said to be substitutes 
for other chemicals heretofore available but rather to fill a 
place which had not been taken or a demand which could not 
be supplied by the other chemicals obtainable. Ethylene glycol, 
for example, is largely used in the manufacture of explosives, 
That the United States does not produce sufficient glycerin to 
take care of its domestic requirements is indicated by the impor- 
tation of 13,666,006 pounds of crude and 8,288,504 pounds of 
refined in 1927 and 4,009,248 pounds of crude and 4,238,103 
pounds of refined in 1928. Exports were practically nil. 

To be used in explosives, ethylene glycol must be available 
at a price within the range of the easily determinable value it 
contributes to dynamite in contrast to glycerin. To do so it 
must be produced in large quantities. To introduce duty-free 
ethylene glycol of foreign manufacture, produced where labor 
and consequently manufacturing costs are considerably lower 
than in the United States, would result in decreased domestic 
production, with higher manufacturing costs and great financial 
loss and the ultimate transfer of the business to Europe, 

The ethylene derivatives in this schedule are interrelated in a 
productive sense, and the cost of manufacture of one is depend- 
ent upon the cost and consequently the volume of the other 
compounds produced. Ethylene chlorhydrin, the starting point 
in the manufacture of practically all the ethylene derivatives 
must be protected in order to give protection to other products 
of greater commercial value. The same may be said of ethylene 
oxide. To permit their introduction duty free would jeopardize 
the domestic production of the entire group of ethylene deriva- 
tives. 

The propylene derivatives are equally interdependent, and 
that which has been said of the ethylene derivatives applies 
equally to the compounds of propylene. 

The value of a domestic source of ethylene glycol to our 
country in time of war can not be overestimated. 

Ethylene chlorhydrin may be used for the manufacture of mus- 
tard gas, and the advantage of a domestic source of this product 
in time of war requires consideration. 

The commercial manufacture of acetaldehyde, paraldehyde, 
aldol, crotonaldehyde, and butyraldehyde, acetylene derivatives, 
has contributed in great measure to the rubber industry in mak- 
ing available chemicals from which accelerators for the yul- 
canization of rubber can be synthesized. By accelerating the 
vulcanization of rubber, lower manufacturing costs of rubber 
products have been made possible with lower prices, and conse- 
quent benefit to all. Here again is an industry which requires 
volume production for its existence, and consequently protection 
from foreign invasion. 

Previous mention has not been made of the economic neces- 
sity of protecting these products. However, it need only be 
said that upwards of $25,000,000 is invested in these preducts 
and several hundred men and women are employed. Their pro- 
duction also requires the consumption of quantities of such other 
chemicals as chlorine, sulphuric acid, caustic soda, lime, and 
so forth, the consumption of which would be materially affected 
by the introduction of finished products from foreign countries, 

Climatic conditions in the United States require that means 
be taken to prevent the freezing of dynamite by the use of nitro- 
polyglycerin, or ethylene glycol dinitrate, and to prevent the 
freezing of antomobile radiators by the use of alcohol, glycerin, 
ethylene glycol, or some antifreeze preparation. No other coun- 
try can compare with the United States in the volume of 
dynamite or antifreeze consumed. 

The automobile industry requires tremendous quantities of 
rubber. No other country compares with the United States in 
the yolume of rubber accelerators produced and consumed, The 
lacquer industry has developed to a greater extent in the United 
States than in other countries and the ethylene and propylene 
derivatives have found the place in this field. None of these 
industries should be left at the mercy of European chemical 
cartels. 

With a market for the derivatives of ethylene, propylene, and 
acetylene established through the efforts of American industry, 
foreign producers are already looking to the United States as 
the largest outlet for their production and will continue to en- 
dea vor in every possible way to enter this market. 

Continued production of these compounds and correspondingly 
low prices can only be assured through proper protection. It is 
essential, therefore, that the duty of 6 cents a pound and 30 
per cent ad valorem, as contained in the 1922 tariff act and rec- 
ommended in the 1929 bill, by both the Ways and Means and the 
Finance Committees, be retained. 

Mr. President, I feel that I know just a little bit more about 
this industry than the rest of my colleagues because of its loca- 
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tion near the capital of my State, at Charleston, W. Va. I do 
hope that Members of the Senate will give serious consideration 
to the statement I have made; that they will consider the 
returns in the way of money received from the manufacture of 
these products and the money that has already been invested, 
which, together with that soon to be inyested, aggregates be- 
tween $60,000,000 and $75,000,000. I hope Members of the Sen- 
ate will also consider the development which involves the 
diversion of the New River, which takes its beginning in North 
Carolina, flows down through the mother State of Virginia, 
joining the Great Kanawha near the capital of my State, where 
it is to be deflected into the Gauley, which has its source in 
the lofty mountain peaks of West Virginia. Near the point of 
union of these two rivers a tremendous dam is in contempla- 
tion for the purpose of furnishing cheap electrical current, from 
which carbide is to be made in competition, we hope, with the 
carbide Industry of Canada, the carbide industry of Norway, 
and the carbide industries of other countries. 

So, Mr. President, I am appealing to the Senate that this 
industry may be encouraged in its ambition to go forward and 
develop until it shall become second to none and result in the 
development of cheaper water power for the purpose of making 
the basic product from which all these derivatives come. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I demand the yeas and nays. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays are de- 
manded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. I 
understood the Senator from Utah to accept this amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I said that, so far as I was concerned, I would 
accept it, and let it go to conference, but if the Senator from 
West Virginia desires a yea-and-nay vote, let us have such a 
vote. 

Mr. HATFIELD. I should like to have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NYE (when Mr, Frazier’s name was called). Mr. col- 
league [Mr. Frazier] is unavoidably absent. He is paired with 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnes]. If he were 
present and voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and if the 
Senator from Delaware were present and voting he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. STEIWER (when his name was called). On this vote I 
am paired with the senior Senator from New Mexico [Mr. 
Buarron]. In his absence I withhold my vote. If I were per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “nay,” and I understand the 
Senator from New Mexico, if present, would vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr, WHEELER. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. WaLcorr]. I transfer that pair to the Senator 
from Nevada [Mr. Prrraan] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GLENN. Making the same announcement as on the last 
roll call concerning my pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr, SCHALL. I wish to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Suupstreap) is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. BINGHAM. My colleague the junior Senator from Con- 
necticut [Mr. Watcorr], who is unavoidably absent, has a pair 
with the junior Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. If 
present, my colleague would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the general pair of the senior 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the senior Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]. 

Mr, SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. DLL] and the Senator from New York [Mr. 
WaGner] are detained on official business, 

I wish also to announce that the Senator from Massachusetts 
[Mr. WarsH] is necessarily detained from the Senate. He is 
paired with the Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 48, as follows: 
YEAS—32 

La Follette 
MeKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Sheppard 
NAYS—43 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 


Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harrison 
Kendrick 


Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walsh, Mont. 


Connally Wheeler 


Fess 

Gillett 

Glenn 

Gon 
Goldsborough 
Gould 

Greene 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Deneen 


Kean 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
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Patterson Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Shortridge 


Smoot 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
NOT VOTING—21 
Ransdell 

teed 
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Vandenberg 
Watson 
Robinson, Ind. 


Harris 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Howell 


Asburst 
Bratton 
Dale 
Dill 


Walcott 
Walsh, Mass, 


Robinson, Ark, Waterman 


Shipstead 
Frazler King Steiwer 
Grundy Pittman Wagner 
So Mr. Harrison's amendment was rejected. 
Mr. BARKLEY. On page 4, line 2, I move to strike out “25” 
and insert “ 20.” 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated. 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 3, on page 4, line 2, 
after the word “oil,” it is proposed to strike out “25” and in- 
sert “20,” so as to read: 


Par. 3. Acetone and ethyl methyl ketone, and their homologues, and 
acetone oll, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to call attention to the 
act that the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
proposes a reduction in the rate provided by the present law. 
The rate under the present law is 25 per cent ad valorem, and 
the Senator from Kentucky, by his amendment, proposes to re- 
duce that rate to 20 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the reason why I offer the 
amendment is that in 1923 we produced 11,000,000 pounds and 
in 1928 we produced 24,000,000 pounds. The imports in 1928 
were 38,000 pounds, compared to a total production of 24,000,000 
pounds, and, in addition to that, we exported 4,959,000 pounds 
of the same commodity. Now, certainly a commodity that is 
able to export about one-fourth of its entire domestic production 
as against practically no importations whatever is not suffer- 
ing and will not suffer from a rate of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

In the Tariff Commission's report they have this to say about 
competitive conditions: 


Competition from imports is practically negligible. The United States 
requirements are supplied almost entirely from fermentation of corn, 
butyl and ethyl alcohol being produced at the same time. Increasing 
production of butyl alcohol results in an increased output of acetone, 
The ratio of the fermentation products from corn is butanol, 6; acetone, 
3; and ethanol, 1. 


That is more or less technical, which it is not necessary to go 
into details about; but the Tariff Commission in its report 
found that there is practically no competition whatever; and 
with imports of only 38,000 pounds, as compared to exports of 
practically 5,000,000 pounds, it seems to me a decrease from 22 
to 20 per cent ad valorem is justified. 

Mr. HAWES. Mr. President, I must confess that the dif- 
ferent rates of this schedule cause me some mental confusion. 
I believe they have the same effect upon most of us; but there 
are one or two things that are perfectly clear. 

The chemical industry is a new industry in America, We 
have found that it is necessary in time of war; and its success 
depends largely, almost entirely, upon experiments, These ex- 
periments are conducted by chemists, trained men that we are 
beginning to develop in this country. We did not have them 
before. They are moving forward. 

While occasionally I may make a mistake as to a rate, and 
probably have done so, I should like to keep fn my mind at least 
the thought that the advance in chemicals in the United States 
should keep pace with discoveries in Europe. 

To show you how large the chemical business is becoming 
and how it is scattered throughout America, not confined to the 
Atlantic seacoast, I should like to have the clerk read a report 
from Chemical Markets, published in January of this year. It 
will show the diversity of these manufactures and the great 
advance that this industry is making in the United States. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the clerk will 
read, as requested, 

The Chief Clerk read as follows: 

From Chemical Markets for January, 1930) 


AMERICAN CHEMICAL INDUSTRY PASSES INTO A New Trenxico-FtNAN NAL 
Era Duntxd 1929 

New processes, new plants, new mergers indicate during 1929 the 
beginning of a new economic era for the American chemical industry. 

The postwar readjustments are over. The balance has been struck 
again between production and consumption. Chemical prices are no 
longer made by distressed sellers, but are once more governed by true 
costs. Technical skill and efficient management are thus restored to 
their proper place as the controlling factors in chemical competition. 

This readjustment to the new economic conditions has been slowly 
and painfully accomplished, partly by the scrapping of surplus, war- 
built plant capacity, partly by consolidations among chemical producers, 
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and in part, too, by the growth of chemical-consuming industries and 
by the birth of new consumers in the flelds of rayon, lacquers, refrigera- 
tion, fertilizers, plastics, the radio, and the airplane. The modern 
chemicalization of industry—that is to say, the use of chemical energy 
and the employment of chemical substitutes for natural raw materials— 
has opened up vast new markets for the chemical manufacturer, new 
opportunities for the chemical technician, At the threshold of this 
new industrial phase, the American chemical industry most fortunately 
finds itself placed ready and able to render the important economic 
service of supplying modern eivilization's insatiable demands for more 
and better and cheaper raw materials. 


DOWNWARD PRICE 


Firm prices and the increasing willingness of large buyers to sign 
contracts for their annual requirements of chemical materials evidence 
this return to stability upon the new basis. But the most significant 
indicator of all is the fact that the important price changes of 
the last couple of years have been downward under the influence of 
lower costs due to improved technique. 

Phenol, methanol, aniline oil, certain’ phosphorus compounds, alumi- 
num chloride, lactie acid, furnish notable examples of lower prices result- 
ing from new processes. Increased production has exerted a downward 
pressure upon the price of chlorine, ammonia, calcium chloride, and 
borax. Among such groups as the solvents, the plasticizers, and the 
rubber accelerators, both new processes and new products have been 
developing with a bewildering rapidity that has had marked effects upon 
the markets. Such price reductions as amyl alcohol from $2.25 to $1.65 
a gallon, ethylene glycol from 40 cents to 25 cents a pound; diphenyl- 
guanidine from 72 cents to 30 cents a pound measure rather graphically 
the commercial results of technical advances, 


NEW TECHNIQUE IN AN OLD INDUSTRY 


Naturally the effects of improved chemical technique are felt most 
among the new industries. Especially is this true in lacquer manufac- 
ture where we still find endless experiment with formule. However, 
these chemical developments touch the older industries also, as indeed 
the very oldest of all chemical process industries proves. Borax at half 
its former price has increased its consumption by some 15 per cent, and 
the bulk of this increase has certainly gone into the glass pots. Here 
cheap borax has made possible new types of glass and so cut the costs 
of the tougher, more brilliant glass as to make possible competition with 
porcelain in electrical work, with marble and tiles as a building material, 
and bringing fine household glassware even down to the counters of our 
5-and-10 cent stores. 

During the year the petroleum industry has seen two chemical devel- 
opments of importance. The perfection by the Gulf Refining Co, of a 
process for the direct production of aluminum chloride from bauxite is 
a clever piece of chemical work which promises great economies, The 
introduction at the Bayonne plant of the Standard Oil Co, of New 
Jersey, of the German process for the hydrogenation of the heavy oil 
distillates has great possibilities in new products and threatens cur- 
tailment of the vast consumption of sulphuric acid in gasoline refining. 
In this same connection it is to be noted that in spite of—or possibly 
because of—a three-cornered patent fight between the Monsanto, Selden, 
and General companies many sulphuric acid plants are being equipped 
with yanadium catalyst contact process, 


TREND 


ADVANCES IN CHEMICAL FERTILIZERS 


Meanwhile the chemicalization of the fertilizer industry is advancing 
rapidly. January, 1929, saw the first shipment of American-made syn- 
thetic nitrate of soda from the Hopewell works of the Allied Chemical 
& Dye Corporation. The treatment of acid phosphate with ammonia 
is spreading, pushed by the two largest sellers of ammonia, This new 
outiet is opportune, for with the increased output of synthetic ammonia 
by the Du Ponts, there is a prospective overproduction. Superphosphate 
tends constantly to higher coneentrations. The 45 per cent material is 
offered on the market and American Cyanamid is building a plant near 
its phosphate rock property at Plant City, Fla., where, so it is rumored, 
60 per cent superphosphate will be made. Several other of the phos- 
phate-producing companies are working on chemical outlets in the various 
calcium and ammonium salts, while the International Agricultural] Co. is 
building a new complete fertilizer factory at Texarkana, Ark, The Fed- 
eral Phosphorus Co. has recently invaded the fertilizer field with a diam- 
monium phosphate mixture of higher plant-food content (07 per cent) 
than the German nitrophoska. Quite recently the Shell Chemical Co. 
(subsidiary of Royal Dutch-Shell interest) has announced plans for a 
$5,000,000 nitrogen fixation plant at Long Beach, Calif., to operate a 
Haber-Bosch process. It is proposed here to recover the hydrogen 
evolved in the manufacture of carbon black from the natural gas of 
the near-by ofl fields. 

PACIFIC COAST DEVELOPMENTS 


There have been other interesting chemical developments on the 
Pacific coast. Two new electrolytic alkali plants have been completed 
this year, Both are situated at Tacoma, Wash., with an eye on the 
growing market for chlorine in the paper mills of the Northwest; and 
although the Pennsylvania Salt Co. bas only made trial runs, the Hooker 
Electrochemical Co, is reported to be running at capacity. These new 
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plants and the activity at the Pacific coast operations of the Stauffer 
and the General Chemical Cos. is tangible evidence of the industrial ex- 
pansion of the far West. 

During the year just past there have been certain significant increases 
in our American chemical production. Carbon bisulfide, hydrogen 
peroxide, borax, citric acid from the new fermentation process of 
Charles Pfizer & Co., aluminum chloride and aluminum sulphate, both by 
new processes and direct from bauxite, have all been notably increased, 
However, the most profound changes have been in the synthetic manu- 
facture of wood distillation chemicals, a field in which for many 
years American natural products have been important factors in world 
commerce. The output of synthetic acetic acid begun in 1928 by the 
Niacet Chemical Co. at Niagara Falls has been increased during 1929, 
and it has been joined by the synthetic manufacture of acetone and 
methanol. The acetone development was undoubtedly stimulated by 
the demands of the rayon industry, while the methanol operation fs 
predicated upon by a product process in the manufacture of anhydrous 
ammonia with the commercial objective of greatly extending the con- 
sumption by lower prices. Tue Du Pont operation in West Vir- 
ginia contemplates an output of 6,000,000 gallons of pure methanol, 
which is about a third larger than the total production of refined 
material of all grades prior to 1925 when the first synthetic material 
came into the market. This quantity of methanol, it must be re- 
membered, is entirely additional to the considerable synthetic produc- 
tion of the Commercial Solvents Corporation, and will compel an 
entirely new economic equilibrium, As an example of the far-reaching 
effects, the lower price of methanol will mean a lower price for form- 
aldebyde, which, combined with the lower price of phenol, will be 
reflected in phenolic resins, promising a greater consumption, which, 
in turn, will create bigger demands for tar acids, natural products for 
which no suitable substitute is available. If the price of cresylic acid 
should advance, in response to this demand, it might coax our steel 
industry into stripping their coke-oven gases before burning them, as 
is their present wasteful practice. 


PROGRESS IN PLASTICS 


The increased use of various phenolie resins has been accompanied by 
other interesting developments in this plastics field. The phthalic 
molded products have come forward rapidly. The glyptal resins are 
invading the lacquer field in competition with nitrocellulose. There is 
accordingly not only additional use of dibutyl phthalate as a plasticizer, 
but also of diethyl phthalate as a solvent. In the many new uses of 
the various plastics, an automobile body of this molded material is 
perhaps the boldest and most suggestive experiment recently under- 
taken. 

Among chemical raw materials sulphur and zinc stand out during the 
year just passed, A new sulphur dome has been brought into production 
by the Duval Texas Sulfur Co., which has already begun export ship- 
ments to several European countries. Eleetrolytie zinc, produced by 
the Tainton high-density current process, is on the market from the 
Hecla operation in Idaho. This has a capacity of 50 tons daily, with 
handling equipment ready to care for twice this amount simply by 
expanding the cells and roasting capacity. A similar plant is building 
at Monsanto, III., for the Fvans-Wallower interests to operate on ore 
from the Joplin district. Comparative economics of these two are 
interesting—the power cost in Idaho of about half what it is in 
Missouri, balanced against a ready market for sulphuric acid in the St. 
Louis district. 


Mr. HAWES. 
some of the Senators in opposing these amendments. They may 
be right about it, and I may be wrong, but the subject is so 
technical, it is so complicated, and the record of the develop- 
ment of this industry shows that it has been so enormous, that 
it ought to be a pride to the Nation that in 10 years the United 
States has made this development in competition with the whole 
world. 

Realizing that I may make a mistake in casting some of my 
votes, not understanding the niceties of the distinctions, I be- 
lieve that I serve the best interests of my State and my Nation 
in casting a vote to preserve the chemical industry from assault 
from without. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Missou 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. HAWES. I yield. 

Mr, BARKLEY. The particular amendment which is now 
pending is to reduce the tariff on acetone from 25 per cent a 
valorem to 20 per cent. There are produced in the Unit 
States 24,000,000 pounds a year; there are exported 5,000,004 
pounds a year, and 38,000 pounds are imported. In all sin 
cerity, I ask the Senator from Missouri whether those fact 
as to this particular item do not justify a reduction of at least 
5 per cent ad valorem in this tariff? 

Mr. HAWES. On that phase of it, I will say to the Sena- 
tor from Kentucky, they do; but when it comes to chemicals, 
I yield to the opinion of a man learned in medicine, learned 


Mr. President, I sympathize with the efforts of 
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in the subject of chemicals, who is opposing the Senator's posi- 
tion In the matter, and being in doubt, I want to resolve the 
doubt in favor of a great new enterprise that has attained such 
national importance, 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, of course I do not know the 
identity of the great chemist upon whom the Senator is relying; 
I do not know whether he has advised the Senator on the chemi- 
cal schedule generally, in general terms, or whether he has 
picked out each particular item; but I dare say that, whoever 
he is, he could not dispute the facts which I have just stated, 
which I have obtained from the Tariff Commission’s impartial 
investigation of this particular item. 

I am entirely in sympathy with the development of the chemi- 
eal industry in this country. I am informed by reliable men 
who are familiar with the chemical industry that in the very 
near future the American chemical industry will be able to 
maintain itself without any tariff whatever, and when that time 
comes I think we ought to adjust the tariff accordingly. But 
as to the particular item now before the Senate, it certainly has 
already arrived at that point, so that we are not only upon a 
self-sustaining basis from a domestic standpoint, but we are 
upon a self-sustaining basis from the standpoint of exports, 
exporting to other countries one-fourth of the entire production 
and importing nothing. It seems to me that with a showing of 


that sort if we can not reduce the tariff on this particular item | 


It is perfectly idle for subcommittees to go into the chemical or 
any other schedule, it Is perfectly idle to stand here and offer 
amendments, because If we can not carry an amendment on a 
basis of this sort, then, so far as I am concerned, I have no 
disposition to waste the time of the Senate any further talking 
about the particular items in this chemical schedule. I will say 
this, that after studying and working on the subcommittee in- 
quiring into this schedule I am conyinced that there are more 
concealed iniquities in the chemical schedule, because of its 
technicality, because of the difficulty of understanding it, than 
in any other schedule in the entire tariff bill. 

What I am undertaking to do is to try to relieve this schedule 
from some of the Iniquities that are embodied in it, and one of 
them is in the tarif on acetone, now 25 per cent. Of this prod- 
uct we export one-fourth of our entire production and import 
practically nothing. 

Mr. HAWES. ‘The Senator may be entirely right in his con- 
tention, and I am sure that he attempts to accomplish a patriotic 
purpose in suggesting these amendments. 

When I referred a while ago to an experienced man, I referred 
to the junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Harri. who 
is a physician. But haying to choose between the contention of 
the Senator from Kentucky and the contention of those who 
believe that the chemical industry as a whole might be injured, 
and being in doubt as to the matter, I shall yote throughout the 
consideration of the amendments to this schedule to strengthen 
the chemical industry in the United States wherever possible. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
to inquire of the Senator from West Virginia whether he dis- 
putes the facts which I have Just submitted with reference to 
acetone? 

Mr. HATFIELD. 
Senator has Said as to the importations. I wish to say that I am 
not a chemist, but during my course leading to the degree of 
doctor of medicine I was forced to go into the study of chem- 
istry to some extent, and I am only sorry that I did not em- 
brace the opportunity more than I did as a student of medicine 
to pursue it further. 

Acetone is a base product. Acetone was formerly made from 
wood distillation. Because of the scarcity of wood, there is a 
depreciation in the amount of acetone produced. 

Acetone to-day is being manufactured more and more by the 
use of acetylene. Acetylene is made from carbide, Carbide 
is mide from a combination of limestone and coke subjected to 
a very high temperature in an electrical furnace, The resulting 
prodnet is a solid. When water is added to the carbide it forms 
acetylene gas. High pressure cylinders containing acetone under 
pressure will absorb this acetylene and hold it stable. That 
liquid is called dissolved acetylene, which can be shipped in 
these containers anywhere in the country. 

i That acetylene is used in acetylene torches, which brings 
about the thermic process of welding. One of the methods of 
fog acetone synthetically is from a hydrocarbon gas. The 


Mr. President, I do not dispute what the 


ther method of making acetone is by the distillation of corn. 
Mr. Prestdent, we do not at the present time know what the 
{future holds in store for the new process of the manufacture of 
acetone. It is an absolutely essential product in industry, in 
medicine, a product used in every-day life. I am convinced that 
if the tariff is lowered, in all probability there will be less in- 
ducement and less encouragement to the industries which make 
this product synthetically to follow up that activity. 
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As I said the other day, this is the dawn of a new era for 
the chemical industry in this country, There are no limita- 
tions to it, and if there is any industry which needs special pro- 
tection at this hour to encourage its development and growth, 
it is the chemical industry. 

The Finance Committee have gone into this subject, they 
have arrived at a conclusion after hearing the evidence, the 
chairman has served long and well at the head of that com- 
mittee, and it seems to me that we would be safer in taking the 
course advised by and the conclusions of a majority of the 


Finance Committee, at least upon this and other items that 
go to make up the chemical schedule, than blindly to cast our 
votes for lower rates, which might mean lowering the bars and 
staying the hand of progress in the chemical industry in this 
country. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the article the Senator 
from Missouri has read has nothing to do with the amendment 
under consideration. Wherever anyone argues from the official 
figures for a reduction of a duty in the chemical schedule, 
Senators rise and tell what a great industry the chemical in- 
dustry has grown to be. No one doubts the fact that if is a great 
industry. As a matter of fact it has probably grown more 
rapidly than any other industry in the United States. But 
there is no justification for the Senate refusing to consider the 
figures from official sources concerning the items in this schedule 
any more than it would be justified in refusing to consider 
the official figures and the facts concerning the items in the 
other schedules. 

To rise in the Senate and attempt to refute the fact by gen- 
eral statements concerning the importance of the industry and 
its contribution to medical and other sciences is eyading the 
facts and attempting to avoid the issue. 

The Finance Committee has in certain instances reduced 
rates in this schedule where the facts furnished by the Tariff 
Commission indicated that there was a surplus of production in 
the United States and that the particular commodity was on 
an export basis, The Junior Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
HATFIELD] talks about the encouragement of another process 


for the manufacture of acetone. Under the existing duty of 25 
per cent ad valorem we exported, in 1928, 4,959,000 pounds of 
acetone. The retention of that duty will not encourage the 
development of the synthetic process so long as this product 
is on an export basis. That is perfectly obvious to anyone. 

The imports were 0.8 of 1 per cent of the domestic con- 
sumption, and the exports were 20 per cent of the domestice 
consumption, One-fifth of the acetone produced in the United 
States is exported under the 25 per cent ad valorem rate in 
the existing law. For Senators to contend that the production 
of this particular commodity falls in the class of infant indus- 
tries is poppy-cock, nothing more or less. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. LA FoLLET TE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I weuld like to say in that connection that 
under the tariff act of 1913 this article carried a rate of 1 cent 
per pound, which was, on the average, about 6 per cent ad 
valorem, During 1919 there were 240,000 pounds imported, in 
1920 there were 6,000 pounds imported, in 1921 there were 209 
pounds imported, and 882 pounds in 1922, which came in under 
a 6 per cent ad valorem rate, as compared with a 25 per cent 
ad valorem rate now, under which 38,000 pounds came into the 
country, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator for furnishing the 
figures for the Recorp. I was about to refer to them myself. 

Acetone ts used as a solvent in the production of commercial 
silk, artificial leather, photographie films, chloroform, and iodo- 
form. It seems to me if the Senate of the United States is going 
to adopt the policy of refusing to reduce duties where products 
are shown to be upon a large export basis, then we might as 
well drop further consideration of the bill. I do not think any 
Senator would contend for such a policy, and yet that is the logic 
of the arguments which are made on this particular amendment, 

I realize that in and of itself this particular amendment is 
not of great importance, but the action taken upon other amend- 
ments, if carried to its logical conclusion, means that the bill 
after its passage through the Senate will carry higher rates of 
duty than were passed by the House. 

Senators must remember that the bill is going 
In the conference between the two Houses the 
by the House and those adopted by the Senate will be under 
consideration where there is disagreement. Therefore there is 
a logical argument, wherever the facts warrant, for the Senate 
to reduce the rates in the existing law. The amendment offered 
| by the Senator from Kentucky is supported by the facts, and if 
Senators wish to determine these amendments and their posi- 


to conference. 
rates adopted 
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tion upon them on the facts, they will be compelled to vote in 
favor of the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to make just a 
brief statement, and I am sorry the Senator from Missouri 
[Mr. Hawes] is not in his seat to hear what I have to say. 
He has evidently been called from the Chamber. 

This schedule was considered by a subcommittee of which 
I was not a member, but of which the Senator from Kentucky 
[Mr. Barkiey] was a member, That subcemmittee tried to 
work out in a conservative, rational way the details of this 
schedule in order to ascertain whether an amendment to reduce 
the rates would be warranted and whether they would stand 
a reduction. He has not gone wild in offering amendments. 
No one over here has gone wild about offering amendments. 

Senators on this side of the aisle are just as anxious as Sena- 
tors on the other side of the Chamber to conserve the great 
chemical industry and promote its development. But the 
friends of chemistry, the friends of the industry, will do well 
if they will join in reducing rates where the facts warrant it. 
Simply because there is a majority which controls the situation 
is no justification for Senators to close their eyes and refuse to 
vote for any reduction in the schedule where the facts justify 
a reduction. Senators will make a great mistake if they follow 
that policy. It does seem to me that unless they want to bring 
criticism and condemnation and opprobrium upon the chemical 
industry Senators should not try te prevent a rational reduction 
where the facts warrant it. 

We have just voted upon an amendment which I offered relat- 
ing to ethylene glycol. I did not imagine there would be any 
opposition to it. The reduction I sought was merely from 6 
cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem to 6 cents a pound 
and 20 per cent ad valorem. No one connected with the chemi- 
cal industry that knows anything about the facts could possibly 
say that it would affect the industry. Why did I offer it? 
It was because the production has increased in the last few 
years 10,000 per cent, because the importations to-day are only 
about 155 pounds, and because of the great use of it as an anti- 
freeze solution in automobile radiators throughout the country. 
It is because of the utilization of it in that way that there has 
been such a tremendous production, and yet, notwithstanding 
the fact that the chairman of the Finance Committee was will- 
ing to accept it and everybody thought it ought to be accepted, 
but just because the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Har 
FIELD] made a speech and alluded to some derivative of it to be 
applied to something else, Senators ran wild and voted against 
my amendment. 

Do Senators think that is going to help the chemical industry 
in this country? Do they think it will make the publie feel 
very kindly toward an industry which holds a tight grip and re- 
fuses a reduction in rates upon articles where the facts justify 
a reduction? Senators, I remember how in this country a few 
years ago the railroads entered into and tried to dominate and 
control the politics of the country, and to say who should be 
elected and what laws should be enacted. Public sentiment was 
aroused and then the railroads for a period of time had very 
rough sledding. They have had to adopt an entirely different 
course—and why? Because they know now that they have to 
consider the public in these great public-service matters. 

The, chemical industry and the friends here of that industry 
had better not shut their eyes to the cold facts and refuse to 
reduce rates when the rates should be reduced. On this par- 
ticular article I asked for a reduction from 25 per cent to 20 
per cent ad valorem, on an item carrying an ad valorem rate of 
6 per cent under the Underwood Act, with tremendous exporta- 
tions from this country and negligible importations, and yet it 
is said that the picture does not justify a reduction. 

Senators, where amendments are offered and the facts warrant 
a reduction let us give it and let us vote against a reduction 
where it is not justified. I have said this much simply in 
answer to my good friend the Senator from Missouri [Mr. 
Hawes], who said we should fall in line with the Senator from 
West Virginia, and I say to the Senator from West Virginia, if 
that is to be his course, I plead with him in behalf of the 
development of the great chemical industry in this country, that 
when the facts warrant a reduction he should urge that it be 
given. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
The question is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the 
Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Utah with reference to the item on page 5, line 1, 
ammonium carbonate and bicarbonate. What was the reason 
for the increase from 114 cents to 2 cents per pound? 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, before that is taken up 
I would like to offer an amendment to paragraph 6, if the 
Senator does not object. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator from Kentucky desire me to 
answer his question? 
Mr. BARKLEY. 

to it. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, on page 4, line 20, I pro- 
pose to strike out the words “three-tenths” and insert in lieu 
thereof the words “ one-fifth,” so it will read: 

Aluminum sulphate, alum eake, or aluminous cake, containing not 
more than 15 per cent of alumina and more iron than the equivalent of 
one-tenth of 1 per cent of ferric oxide, one-fifth of 1 cents per pound. 


No; not now. I will wait until we get 


According to the information furnished the Committee on 
Finance by the Tariff Commission the total imports in 1927 were 
1,542,766 pounds, Valued at $19,436, as compared with a domestic 
production in 1927 of 608,862 pounds, valued at $7,875. The 
exports in 1927 amounted to 42,256,000 pounds, valued at 
$491,000. The imports were 0.27 of 1 per cent by quantity and 
0.18 of 1 per cent by value of the domestic consumption in 1927. 
The exports in 1927 were 7 per cent by quantity and 6.3 per 
cent by value of the domestic production. 

According to the Summary of Tariff Information, of the 
total production 60 per cent was used in the purification of 
water, 35 per cent in the manufacture of paper, and the remain- 
ing 5 per cent in connection with the dyeing and leather-tanning 
industries and for decolorization and deodorization of mineral 
oil. 

It seems to me a case is presented here for a reduction. I 
should say the amendment contained in the paragraph is a 
reenactment of the existing law, but under the circumstances 
and considering the uses to which this product is put it seems 
to me there is justification for a slight reduction and it is on 
that theory that I have offered the amendment. I do not desire 
to take up any more of the time of the Senate discussing it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the House made no change in 
existing law with relation to this particular item, nor did the 
Senate Finance Committee. It is the existing law to-day. 
There was no evidence at all presented to the committee either 
for or against an increase or a decrease. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. My position is that the figures furnished 
by the Tariff Commission make a case for a decrease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Of course, that may appear to the Senator 
upon its face. The production and importation figures given 
by the Senator are correctly stated. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Would the Senator be willing to 
accept the amendment and have it go to conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I am perfectly willing to do that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In that connection also, if the Senator 
accepts that amendment, I have another one on the same point 
on page 4, line 23. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. First, let us dispose of the 
amendment now before the Senate. The question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Now, on page 4, line 23, I move to 
strike ont the words “ three-eighths and insert one fourth,“ 
so as to read: 


Containing nrore than 15 per cent of alumina or not more iron than 
the equivalent of one-tenth of 1 per cent of ferric oxide, one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is just where the competition is. That 
is the high-grade product. I hope the Senator will not ask 
that that reduction be granted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Inasmuch as these two items are to be 
under consideration together, would not the Senator be willing 
to have them go to conference and have full consideration there 
together? * 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think the second amendment is justi- 
fied by the imports or the production. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. But the point is that it will not be in 
conference unless the amendment is adopted by the Senate as 
I have just offered it. g 

There should be some relation between the duty upon the 
lower grade product and the duty upon the higher grade a 
uct. It is for that reason that I am suggesting to the Senato 
that he accept both amendments, and then whatever is done i 
conference as to the low grade may be made the basis of proper 
action as to the high grade. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I rather agree with the Senator as to his first 
amendment; I think that it was justified; but I do not think the 
second is justified. It seems to me that the best thing to do is 
to let the first amendment go to conference, and then there 
may be a parity arranged between the two. I think that would 
be very much better than the rates in the present law. I hope 
the Senator will look at it in that light. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will net press the amendment, but it 
seemed to me if in conference the rate affecting the low grade 
was to be considered there ought also to be an opportunity for 
the conferees to consider the rate affecting the high grade if 
they thought that was necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. We know that the competition comes in the 
ease of the high grade and not the low grade. I myself think 
the first amendment offered by the Senator is justified, but not 
the second. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La Fourerre). 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask the Senator what was 
the reason for increasing the rate on ammonium carbonate and 
bicarbonate from one and a half to 2 cents a pound? Similar 
increases run all through that paragraph. 

Mr. SMOOT. Perhaps a statement as to imports will tell the 
whole story. More than half the domestic consumption is sup- 
plied by imports. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does not this whole paragraph apply largely 
to products used in the manufacture of fertilizer? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the articles covered are used very largely 
for baking and wool scouring and dyeing. The greater amount 
of this commodity goes into those industries, and the importa- 
tions, as I have said, are more than half of the domestic con- 
sumption. That is the reason for the increase. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Are there further amendments 
to be offered to Schedule 1? 

Mr, GEORGE. Mr. President, some days ago I proposed an 
amendment which I said I would offer when this paragraph was 
reached. 

Mr. SMOOT, 

Mr. GEORGE. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
monium item? 

Mr. GEORGE. 
I wish to make 


To what paragraph is the Senator referring? 
To paragraph 7. 
The Senator has in mind the sulphate of am- 


Sulphate of ammonium is the principal item. 
this statement: Ammonium nitrate and am- 
monium phosphate, as well as ammonium sulphate and liquid 
anhydrous ammonia, are used, of course, in the making of com- 


mercial fertilizer, Particularly is that true of ammonium sul- 
phate. I do not propose to place all these commodities on the 
free list, but I do wish to offer an amendment to place sulphate 
of ammonium on the free list when intended to be used as a 
fertilizer or in the manufacture of fertilizer, 

Mr. SMOOT. Will not the Senator defer offering that amend- 
ment until we reach the free list? 

Mr. GEORGE. It would require two amendments to place it 
on the free list, for the item would have to be stricken out in 
this paragraph and then inserted in the free list. I will, how- 
éver, wait until we reach the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think that is the best course to pursue. We 
have done that as to other items, and I ask the Senator to do 
t in this instance, 

Mr. GEORGE. I should like to have it understood, however, 
that in respect to these chemicals that enter into the manufac- 
ture of fertilizer I will, when we reach the free list, ask that 
they be placed upon the free list when imported to be used as 
fertilizer or in the manufacture of fertilizer. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I hope the Senator from 
Georgia will also consider the inclusion of ammonium phosphate 
as well as ammonium sulphate, because my information is that 
they are both used for fertilizer, 

Mr. GEORGE. That is correct. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. It seems to me that the attitude of the 
Senator is absolutely correct when he seeks to have the bill 
provide that when the commodities he mentions are imported 
for fertilizer purposes they shall come in free. I hope he will 
give consideration to including both ammonium phosphate and 
ammonium sulphate in his amendment for that purpose, 

Mr. GEORGE. I will include them in the amendment; and 
I very much hope the Senator from Utah will accept the amend- 
ment, so that the rates may remain as they are as provided in 
the paragraph, except as to certain commodities which I hope 
Will be placed upon the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of requests have been made affecting 
the free list, and I have said two or three times that I preferred 
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to act upon amendments proposing to place items on the free 
list when we reach the free list. I believe that is the best way 
in Which to proceed. 

Mr. GEORGE. I am content to give it that direction. I 
merely wanted to indicate that I shall offer such an amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Are there further amendments 
in Schedule 1? 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
come in at the bottom of page 5. 
desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The Carer CLERK. In paragraph 11, on page 5, in line 22, 
after the word “pound,” it is proposed to strike out “ synthetic 
gums and resins not specially provided for, 4 cents per pound 
and 30 per cent ad valorem.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the effect of that amendment 
is to restore the present law on synthetic gums and resins. 

Mr. SMOOT. They will fall in the basket clause at 25 per 
cent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They will fall in the basket clause at 25 
per cent. I do not care to discuss the amendment, except to 
say that the testimony before the Finance Committee, as I 
recall, the testimony of the only witness I think who appeared 
before the committee, was to the effect that the rate proposed 
would amount practically to an embargo. The articles are not 
separately mentioned in the present law and fall in the basket 
clause, and it was claimed by one of the witnesses who ap- 
peared before the Finance Committee in the Senate hearings on 
Schedule 1 that the duty of 4 cents per pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem would impose an embargo on these products. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, is the Senator from Utah 
prepared to accept the amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the information which the Senator re- 
ceived is not quite accurate. The prices range from about 65 to 
68 cents a pound. A rate of 4 cents a pound and 30 per cent 
ad valorem would be equivalent to about 36½ per cent ad 
valorem, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, it is an exceedingly prosper- 
ous industry. Of course, the use of the commodity has been 
largely increased on account of the manufacture of lacquers 
and varnishes and paints for automobiles. It is in universal 
use, A restoration of the rate in the present law will work no 
havoe on the chemical industry, and therefore I think the 
amendment would be entirely justified. So I hope the Senator 
from Utah will not object to the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will make a brief statement 
regarding this item, and then perhaps the Senator will not 
press his amendment. 

The only specific provision for synthetic resins in the act of 
1922 is for the synthetic coal-tar resins in paragraph 28. I 
want the Senate to remember in the consideration of this bill 
that American valuation applies to paragraphs 27 and 28. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I assure the Senator from Utah I have 
not forgotten it, 

Mr. SMOOT. Nor has the Senate forgotten it. 

The new synthetic resins now made in the United States 
are assuming commercial importance in the manufacture of 
lacquers, molded products, and varnishes. One type of the 
resins now produced in this country is the thio-urea-formalde- 
hyde resin used in plastics, manufactured by the Synthetie 
Plastics Co., Bound Brook, N. J., which sell for 65 cents per 
pound, This plaut, constructed about a year ago, is now de- 
voted to the production of this type of resin. 

Another type is the vinyl resin, also used for lacquers and 
manufactured by the Carbide & Carbon Chemical Co., Charles- 
ton, W. Va. A relatively large investment is required for the 
development and commercial production of these resins. Ac- 
cording to Treasury Decision 42108, the urea-formaldehyde 
resins were classified by similitude as “gallalith” at 25 cents 
per pound. This is greater than the recommended rate of 4 
cents per pound and 30 per cent ad valorem. 

The vinyl resins have sold when produced on a small-plant 
scale for about $1 per pound; it is understood that the price 
of the large-scale production will vary from 35 to 70 cents per 
pound, depending upon grade. 

So the Finance Committee after the hearings decided to 
recommend a rate of 4 cents a pound and 30 per cent ad valorem, 
as provided by the House. That is on the synthetic article, and, 
as I have said, that rate, based on a price of 65 or 66 cents a 
pound, is equivalent to an ad valorem rate of 36 or 37 per cent. 
I rather think that the rate proposed should stand. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think if there is sufficient reason for 
doubting the necessity of the rate in the bill that this anrend- 
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ment ought to be adopted, and if some happy medium can be 
arrived at in conference, let it be done, 

Mr. SMOOT. I should be glad to have that done, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Unless some action shall now be taken, 
however, there will be nothing in conference at all and the 
rate will remain as fixed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment as offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator from Kentucky a question. Does he not think that 
the arguments in favor of the rate suggested by the committee 
and the arguments against it are about equally balanced? There 
is force, is there not, in the views expressed by the Senator 
from Kentucky, and there is force in the argument that is 
advanced by the chairman of the committee? 

Mr. BARKLEY, If I were a member of the conference com- 
mittee and thought the arguments were about 50-50 for and 
against the increase provided, it might assist me in arriving 
at a more just figure below that carried by the bill, but a little 
higher than the present law. I am satisfied that the conferees 
can work out that problem, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGH. But the Senator is not prepared now to 
admit that the arguments are about equally balanced? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Iam not denying that, but that still fortifies 
my belief that there ought to be a reduction below the present 
rute. I do not care to attempt to fix a rate beyond restoring the 
rate in the present law. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The next amendment which I have to offer 
is on page 7, paragraph 20, lines 14 and 15. I send the amend- 
ment to the desk and ask that it may be read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The amendment will be stated. 

The Curer Crerk. On page 7, lines 14 and 15, it is proposed 
to strike out “or bolted, 0.4 of 1 per cent per pound; precipi- 
tated ” and insert“ bolted or precipitated.” 

Mr. SMOOT. As I understand, the amendment as just read 
restores the rate of existing law? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; the amendment seeks to restore the 
rate provided by existing law, under which the commodity is 
dutiable under paragraph 20 at 25 per cent, while the ad 
valorem equivalent of the House duty is about 170 per cent, 
based on the unit value of 1928 imports over 130 per cent based 
on the unit value of 1927 imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason for that is that the unit price of 
these articles has been dropping every year. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I know the price has fluctuated. 

Mr. SMOOT. In my opinion, the decline In the price has 
been caused by competition in making the article in our own 
country, I think that is what has brought about the reduction 
in price, I do not know whether the amendment would inter- 
fere with the situation here to such an extent that the local 
manufacturer would not be able to bring prices down still lower 
than they are to-day. 

Mr. BARKLEY. ‘This is an article which is used very largely 
in the manufacture of calcimine, rubber goods, and putty, as 
well as in the manufacture of linoleum, pottery, oil paints, and 
so forth. It enters into various building materials, which of 
course go to affect the cost of building. 

We produced In 1926, 188,000,000 pounds, of which 110,000,000 
pounds were produced for sale, and the remaining 78,000,000 
pounds were produced by the manufacturers of whiting for 
their own consumption; and at the same time we imported about 
66,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, the imports of whiting have 
increased, and in 1927 the imports amounted to about two-thirds 
of the domestic production for sale. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, all of the raw material for the 
manufacture of whiting is imported. We have in this country 
none of the raw material required for the manufacture of 
whiting. 

Mr. SMOOT. 


We have it in some sections of this country. 
There are some sections where we do not have any of it. 


Mr. BARKLEY. This increase from 25 per cent to 130 to 170 
per cent seems to me out of all proportion to the requirements. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the prices, 
and so forth. Perhaps I had better read just one paragraph 
from what the Tariff Commission says on the subject: 


Actual cost figures can not be established without disclosing confi- 
dential data, but on a percentage basis the total cost, including com- 
puted interest, was 100 for the United States in 1926 and 28.42 for 
Belgium in the first six months of 1927. 

Competition of imported whiting has Increased, and in 1927 imports 
amounted to about two-thirds of the domestic production for sale, 
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The unit price of imports has declined from $0.0048 per pound in 
1925 to 80.0023 per pound in 1927. 


So, Mr. President, the price of the article has declined; the 
importations have increased; and I do not see why we should 
not have at least a fair chance here in the United States on 
the production of whiting. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Here is a place where the raw material is on 
the free list. Chalk comes in without any duty whateyer. Of 
course, it is manufactured into whiting in this country, and 
there has been considerable domestic competition among the 
manufacturers of whiting, after importing the crude chalk which 
is the raw material. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ken- 
tucky yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY., Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Before the Senator from New York speaks, I 
want to say to the Senator that I understand the report based 
on the investigation of this subject by the Tariff Commission is 
now in the hands of the President. I haye not seen the report in 
detail, but I have not any doubt but that the President will 
issue a proclamation in relation to this item. I do not say that 
I know anything about it, but I have been informed that that 
report has gone to the President, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I assume that the President will 
issue no proclamation on any particular item as long as this 
tariff bill is pending 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly he will not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because in whatever form this tariff bill 
comes back from the conference committee, it will presumably 
take care of any increase that may be shown to be necessary; 
but I certainly think that the Increase provided in this section 
is out of all proportion to the needs of the Industry. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I can say that even the Tariff 
Commission, in the report furnished me, says that the rate in 
the House bill is less than the difference in cost of production 
in the United States and Belgium. I have already called atten- 
tion to that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, can the Senator from 
Utah tell us how many different concerns are engaged in the 
business of producing whiting in this country? 

Mr. SMOOT. There are five principal ones. I think those 
five produce perhaps 90 or more per cent of all that is produced 
in the United States, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Kentucky 
has the floor. Does he yleld to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from New York; but 
before yielding I want to say, in reply to the Senator from 
Utah, that this cost of production, as I understand, as reported 
by the Tariff! Commission, considers only the cost of production 
of those engaged in the production of whiting for sale. It does 
not take into consideration very large companies which produce 
whiting for their own use. 

Mr. SMOOT. The reason of that was that where the mann- 
facturer makes the whiting himself for use in other articles, 
he does not figure separately what the whiting costs him. He 
figures on the whole cost of the article, from the beginning to 
the end; and of course there are many respects in which the 
manufacturer who uses his product for further manufacture has 
a great advantage over the man who puts it up for sale. Take, 
for instance, some kind of a product in which whiting is used, 
and after the whiting is made it goes into a further process. In 
a case of that kind the manufacturer has no freight, perhaps he 
has no handling, he has no sacking, he has nothing like the man 
who makes whiting for sale to other concerns; and of course his 
cost would be less because of that fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator if 
his purpose is to return this article used for making putty to 
the free list, or to the old rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; to the 
valorem. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the increase? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The increase is from 25 per cent to what is 
equivalent to an average of about 150 per cent. In 1928, based 
on the prices then prevailing, the ad valorem equivalent of the 
House rate would be 170 per cent. In 1927 the ad valorem 
would be 130 per cent, based on the value. Of course, the value 
fluctuates, and therefore a specific duty also varies in ad valorem 
equivalent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a fact that if this bill were to 
pass as it is proposed here, it would increase the cost of putty? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Oh, yes. 

Mr. COPELAND, Of course, putty is used universally. The 
Senator may say that the other day I was proposing a higher 


old rate of 25 per cent ad 
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cost of gypsum and perhaps of cement; but those articles were | 


entirely different, because they had to do merely with the sea- 
board. Here, however, is a question which involves the price 
of putty, used in every State in the Union. Am I not right 
about that? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is correct; and it involves the 
price of linoleum, used for kitchen floors all over the country, 
rubber goods, oil paints, and other things. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is anybody suffering by reason of the rate 
in the present law? I mean to say, is it going to hurt any 
American industry to continue this duty as it is at present? 

Mr. BARKLEY. In my judgment, the present law is suffi- 
cient to give all the protection that this industry needs. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have sometimes felt that the 
from Kentucky was wrong; but this time I think he is right. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I thank the Senator from New York. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky to paragraph 20. 
[Putting the question.] By the sound, the “noes” seem to 
have it, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTD.. I call for a division. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last roll call, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. METCALF (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the Senator from Maryland [Mr, Typrnes]. I 
transfer that pair to the junior Senator from Oregon [Mr, 
Srerwer] and will vote, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I made before, I vote yen.“ 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BINGHAM, I desire to announce, in behalf of my col- 
league [Mr. Wavoorr], that he is unavoidably absent. If pres- 
ent, he would vote “nay.” He is paired with the junior Sen- 
ator from Montana [Mr. WBEELER]. 

Mr. NYE. Upon this question my colleague [Mr. FRAZIER] 
is paired with the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Has- 
INS]. If present and voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” 
and the Senator from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr, KENDRICK. On this question I am paired with the 
senior Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram]. If he were present, 
I understand that he would vote “ yea,” and if I were at liberty 
to vote I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. I have a general pair with the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS]. I transfer that pair 

» the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Ronstox] and will vote. 

vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] with the Senator from 

fassachusetts [Mr, WALSH] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gour] with the Senator from 
South Carolina IMr. BLEASE] ; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr, Waterman] with the Sen- 
ator from Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. JoHnson] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY]. 

The result Was announced—yeas 40, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—40 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Schall 


Senator 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookbart 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 

Steck 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Waish, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Cutting 
DM 


Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
NAYS—33 
MeCulloch 
MeNary 
Metcalf 
Moses 
Oddie 
8 
hipps 
Pine. 
Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—2% 
Pittman 
Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Robsion, Ky. 
Frasier Kendrick Shipstead 
Gould King Steiwer 


So Mr. BarkLey's amendment was agreed to. 


Gor 
Goldsborough 
Greene 

Hale 

Hatfield 
Hebert 

Jones 

Kean 

Keyes 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Glenn 


Smoot 

Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
‘Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Blease 
Borah 
Connally 
Dale 


Grundy 
Hastings 
Hayden 
Johnson 


> , ane 
dings 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 
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MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing joint resolutions, in which it requested the concurrence 
of the Senate: 

H, J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construc- 
tion of rural post roads; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929. 

The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bills and joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo.; 

H. R. 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala.; 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of the approaches of the municipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St, Louis, Mo.; 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C.; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution providing for a study 
review of the policies of the United States in Haiti. 


5-AND-10-CENT CHAIN STORES 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
inserted in the Recorp a news item released by the United 
States Department of Labor concerning the 5-and-10-cent chain 
stores, 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


G-AND-10-CENT STORES NOT UNMIXED BLESSING, UNITED STATES WOMEN’S 
BURRAU FINDS 


Unrrep STATES DEPARTMENT OF LABOR, 
WOMEN’S BURBAU, 
Washington, 

The weak link in chain stores of the 5-nnd-10-cent-store variety, 
whose practice of selling so many everyday necessities at such low 
prices makes them a real boon to a community, is failure to pay many of 
their girl employees wages suficient to procure the necessities of life, 
This fact is clearly brought out in a recently published report on Um- 
ited-price chain department stores by Miss Mary Elizabeth Pidgeon, 
of the Women's Bureau, United States Department of Labor. 

Twelve dollars a week can scarcely be called a living wage in this 
day of high costs, but $12 was found to be the median, or middle point, 
of the earnings for a week in the last quarter of 1928 of slightly over 
6,000 girls in 179 limited-price stores scattered throughout 18 States and 
5 additional cities. 

Only 7 per cent of the girls earned as much as $18, while 70 per cent 
earned less than $15, and 25 per cent less than $10. 

Fixed selling prices irrespective of locality are a well-known policy 
of the chain system, but it is apparent from the Women's Bureau figures 
that wage standards differ from State to State. In California, for 
example, the median was $16, the minimum wage permitted by law for 
experienced workers in the State. Michigan with a $15 median and 
Kentucky with a $14 ranked next. The median of $8.80 for Maryland 
was the lowest for any State, but a $9 median was reported for six— 
Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, South Carolina, and Tennessee. 
The other States included in the survey, with their medians, are as 
follows: Arkansas, Florida, and Oklahoma, $10; Delaware and Rhode 
Island, $11; Ohio, $12; and Missouri and New Jersey, $13. 

In the five additional cities median earnings were $12 in Boston, 
$13 in Indianapolis, $14 in New York City and Milwaukee, and $18 in 
Chicago. 

The low-wage figures shown in the report to be typical of the in- 
dustry seem out of harmony with such sound economic policies as 
overhead savings due to centralized purchasing and quantity buying, 
rapid sales turnover, small profits on articles sold in big volume, buying 
and selling on the cash basis, abolishing delivery cost and advertising 
expense—features of these stores also stressed In the bulletin. 

The phenomenal increase in sales—one chain reporting a 350 per 
cent increase from 1912 to 1927—1is not paralleled by any striking 
advance in wages in the past few years, according to the report. 

In a few States the data secured give valid bases for comparisons of 
earnings in 1928 with earnings in 1921 and 1925, Miss Pidgeon points 


and 
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out, Some reduction Is shown in 1928 in the proportions of women 
receiving the lowest rates, but no positive indication is given of a 
general increase In the groups having rates or earnings in the highest 
ranges, 

Limited-price stores suffer by comparison with most other industries 
in the matter of wage standards, the bulletin shows, the claim being 
supported by statistics avallable for 15 States. Attention is called to 
the fact that while the Hmited-price department store has to contend 
with inexperienced and shifting labor and that some chains endeavor 
to mitigate in a small degree the low wage by some form of bonus or 
vacation system, nevertheless the standards of payment are very low, 
indeed, in comparison with those in many other industries in whatever 
State or year studied. 

That the different 5-and-10-cent chains are not all plated and en- 
graved with the same wage standards is another fact brought out by 
the acid test of the analyses made in the study. Of five chains com- 
pared, wage rates in one tended to be consistently lower and those in 
another consistently higher than was the case with the remaining three 
chains. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I call the attention of the Senate 
to the fact that, according to this information given out by the 
Department of Labor, only 7 per cent of the girls employed in 
these stores earn as much as $18 per week, while 70 per cent 
earn less than $15 per week and 25 per cent earn less than 
$10 a week. 

I call attention further to the fact that while the one chain 
reports a 350 per cent increase in sales from 1912 to 1927, that 
is not paralleled by any striking advance in wages, according 
to this report, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, with reference to 
that, has the Senator any information concerning the profits 
made by the leading chain-store companies? 

Mr. BLACK, The particular bulletin to which I have re- 
ferred does not give any information concerning the profits. 
I have some information in my office, but I do not have it in 
my possession here at the present time. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I thought it would be pertinent in 
connection with the extraordinarily low rate of wages they 
pay their employees. I dare say that it would be quite proper 
to request information from the Secretary of the Treasury on 
that subject. 

Mr. BLACK, Mr. and 


President, I think that is correct, 


I call attention to the fact that in the State of Maryland the 
average wage is lower than that paid in any other State—$8.80 


per week. I do not state that particularly to call attention to 
the State of Maryland, but that happens to be the State in 
which the wages are the lowest. In the States of Arkansas, 
Florida, and Oklahoma the average is $10 a week; in the 
States of Alabama, Georgia, Kansas, Mississippi, South Caro- 
lina, and Tennessee the average is only $9. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Not only does the chain store not con- 
tribute to the community by paying good wages, as stated by 
the Senator, but, in my opinion, it does not contribute to the 
civic life at all by reason of the fact that the personnel of the 
administration of the local store is largely transient. It drives 
out of business old established concerns, where the proprietor 
had an important part in the civic and political life and in the 
upbuilding of the community. 

I think the Senator is to be commended for bringing this 
matter to the attention of the Senate. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I agree with the Senator re- 
garding the lack of contribution of the chain store to the 
community. I made some statements with reference to that 
several weeks ago. 


HOUSE JOINT KESOLUTIONS REFERRED 


The following joint resolutions were each read twice by 
their titles and referred to the Committee on Appropriations: 

II. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construction 
of rural post roads; and 

II. J. Res. 242, Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929. 

THE SUGAR INSTITUTE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I desire to call attention to the 
fact that the Sugar Institute, about which something has been 
said, has caused a rule to be adopted which is working un- 
fairly against the purchasers of sugar, particularly in Mobile, 
Ala. It will take but a moment te read the letter I have 
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received in regard to the matter, and I shall read it in order 
that it may be placed in the RECORD. 

On account of the fact that we have recently had before us 
the sugar tariff, and it will come up again, I desire to show what 
is being done in the matter of fixing the price of sugar. It 
will take only about five minutes, and I shall read a letter I 
have received from Mobile, Ala., and a letter from the Inland 
Waterways Corporation, to show the wethod which is adopted 
to extract an extortionate price from the consumers of this 
Nation. 

I read first a letter addressed to me from Mobile, Ala., dated 
January 28, 1930, as follows: 

MOBILE, ALA., January 28, 1930, 
Hon. HuGo L. BLACK, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Sin: We beg to invite your attention to the following facts 
relative to the cost of sugar to wholesalers and jobbers in the city of 
Mobile. All sugar refiners In New Orleans, or who use New Orleans 
as a basic point, are now billing their production to wholesale dis- 
tributors at Mobile at the refinery basis price per hundredweight plus 
rail rate from New Orleans to Mobile. This rail rate is $0.245 per 
hundredweight. As you are no doubt aware, Mobile enjoys the facilities 
of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line, and it has been the practice of 
Mobile merchants In every line of business to use these facilities when- 
ever and wherever possible. The barge rate of freight on sugar to 
Mobile is 17½ cents per hundredweight. Refiners are charging mer- 
chants in Mobile the rail rate, no matter what method of shipment is 
used, from refinery to Mobile. In other words, they are shipping their 
production by the barge at 17% cents per hundredweight and are 
charging the buyer the rail rate. This is a difference of 7 cents per 
bag, and, in our opinion, is a highhanded discriminatory charge. 

One of the purposes of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line, a part 
of the Inland Waterways Corporation of the United States Government, 
was to reduce freight cost, making a saving to the consumer, You can 
readily see that this arbitrary charge of the refiners must necessarily 
be passed on to the consumer; therefore defeating one of the primary 
purposes of the Mississippi-Warrior Barge Line. 

In addition, this is greatly interfering with the competitive status of 
Mobile merchants. Near-by jobbing points on the Mississippi coast, 
such as Biloxi, Gulfport, Pascagoula, and also Pensacola, Fla., are still 
able to purchase sugar on a basis of the barge rates and at a greatly 
reduced freight cost. 

The basis of which sugar is sold to Mobile merchants has been deter- 
mined by what is known as the Sugar Institute. We fail to see why this 
discrimination has been made. We are placing these facts before you 
and ask that you investigate same and have them verified, and we will 
be very pleased to hear from you after you have thoroughly gone intg 
the matter. 

Very respectfully yours, 
M. FORCHHEIMER GROCERY Co. (INc.), 
Manion H. FORCHHEIMER, Vice President. 


I shall now read a letter addressed to me from the Inlan 
Waterways Corporation, to which I addressed an inquiry as td 
this practice. They state: 

INLAND WATERWAYS CORPORATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 3, 1930, 
Hon. Hvuco L. BLACK, 
Senate Office Butiding, Washington, D. C. 

My Dear Senator: In the absence from the city of General Ashburn 
I am taking the liberty of replying to your letter of the 1st instant in 
his behalf. 

We are familiar with the situation mention by Mr. Forchheimer in 
his letter to you of the 20th ultimo, which you sent with your letter 
and which I am now returning to you. 

Unquestionably, since the organization of the so-called Sugar In- 
stitute, the sugar refineries are so operating as to create injustice such 
as Mr. Forchheimer complains of. If we knew of any way to over- 
come this we would be glad to avail ourselves of it. The remedy, how- 
ever, is not in our hands. The Department of Justice and the Federal 
Trade Commission have had the matter brought to their attention and 
we have some hope that it may be corrected through their efforts. In 
the mean time all that this office can do fs to confirm to you substan- 
tially what Mr. Forchheimer complains of, namely, that the refineries 
are, with apparent concert, using a basis of sale for their sugar, which 
results in depriving the distributors and consumers of sugar from any 
saving Incident to Mississippi-Warrior service rates. 

Very truly yours, 
T. Q. ASHBURN, 
Major General, United States Army, Chairman and FEreoufive. 
By CLank C. Wren, 
Assistant to the Chairmen, 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. BLACK, I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have called attention several times to that + 
very situation, and that is what we have to meet in trying to 
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ship our sugar from the West. I have not looked up the matter 
for some time, and I would not like to attempt to state the exact 
rate, but the rate from Chicago on the barge line is so small 
that if we ship sugar from the West to Chicago, we can not ship 
it on south In competition with that rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I would like to 
have some information, if it can be accorded by either the 
Senator from Alabama or the Senator from Utah, as to what 
the Sugar Institute Is, and just how it regulates the price that is 
to be charged for sugar in the various cities of the country. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the Senator may obtain the 
information from a report of the hearings before the Commit- 
tee on Agriculture and Forestry of the Senate. The Sugar In- 
stitute, it is claimed, was organized for the purpose of pre- 
venting unfair competition by one sugar refinery so as to injure 
another. It seems it works as all such agreements ordinarily 
do, to raise the price, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana, I understand now. It is appar- 
ently one of the ordinary trading associations, which has various 
high-sounding purposes, as diselosed in its prospectus and that 
kind of thing, but the actual effect of it is to fix the price of the 
product in connection with which it is organized. 

Mr. BLACK. The effect and purpose of it is to bring together 
all over the country the huge mergers and combines to which 
I referred a few minutes ago. The country is becoming filled 
with a very few huge business combines, with tremendous 
power to fix rates on anything they sell, and of course the con- 
sumer pays the price. 

It was claimed the Sugar Institute was formed because some 
sugar refiners were selling sugar at too low a price. It was 
claimed they were selling it below cost, and therefore, according 
to the reports made, which the Senator can find in the report of 
this investigation, a meeting was called in order, as they said, 
that there might be no such unfair practice as one man selling 
sugar at a price lower than the price of another. It is the 
same system we have. It is the monopoly system, That is why a 
few weeks ago upon the floor of the Senate I called the attention 
of the Attorney General of the United States to the fact that 
if something is not done by the Government to prevent the con- 
tinuation of the huge monopoly system, the Congress of the 
United States, the lawmaking body, will be compelled to pro- 


tect the people by regulating the price even of the food that they’ 


eat. None of us are anxious for that day to arrive, but that 
is what we are tending toward to-day. With the rapid con- 
centration of the food supply of the United States, as I pointed 
out, In the hands of three or four chains, this being predicted 
by the packers of the United States, it means the fixing of the 
price of every product in the country by the combine. 

The Sugar Institute is doing that now. They conclude that 

Mobile, Ala., ought not to have the advantage of the harge-line 
rate, They therefore get together and say “ We will charge you 
a price which includes 2444 cents per hundred pounds which we 
would be compelled to pay on the railroad, but we will ship by 
the barge line,” which they do and then they make the con- 
sumers of sugar in Mobile, Ala., pay the extra price. Why? 
It is because they are clearly violating the Sherman Antitrust 
Act. It seems to me that the tendency of the day is to con- 
sider the Sherman Antitrust Act as dead and antiquated, and 
therefore it is not enforced. I am calling attention to it with 
the hope that the Attorney General of the United States will 
take action to prevent a repetition of this crime against the 
,eople. 
: Mr. WALSH of Montana. I merely desire to add that un- 
fortunately the Supreme Court of the United States has held 
that the trade association is not a violation of the Sherman 
Act, and yet I am advised by persons connected with the Depart- 
ment of Justice, who have been following this litigation for 
many years, that in substance and effect such associations are 
arrangements for the purpose of fixing the price of the com- 
modity in relation to which they are heard. 

Mr. BLACK. That is undoubtedly true. I called attention te 
these two matters together simply to bring to the attention of 
the Senate again the rapid concentration and the monopoly 
which exists in the country, as I pointed out in connection with 
the desire to change the packers’ decree, In order that the 
people may be protected these monopolies must in some way 
be stopped. 

NIOBRARA ISLAND, NEBR. 

Mr. NYE. From the Committee on Public Lands and Sur- 
veys, I report back favorably without amendment the bill 
(H. R. 5191) to authorize the State of Nebraska to make addi- 
tional use of Niobrara Island, and I submit a report (No, 154) 
thereon. I invite the attention of the senior Senator from 
Nebraska [Mr. Norris] to the bill. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think it will lead to any discussion. 
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Mr. NORRIS. Let me say to the Senator that I am familiar 
with this island in the Niobrara River. It is quite a large 
island. I have been over it. It was originally given to the 
city of Niobrara which is a small community. The island is 
so large that they could not give it proper care so we passed 
through Congress an act permitting them to turn it over to 
the State of Nebraska for use as a public park. This legisla- 
tion simply gives permission to the State of Nebraska to use a 
portion of the island for a game and fish preserve. 

There being no objection, the bill was considered as in Com- 
mittee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That after the transfer to the State of Nebraska 
of all rights, titie, and interest in Niobrara Island, as provided in the 
act entitled “An act to authorize the city of Niobrara, Nebr., to transfer 
Niobrara Island to the State of Nebraska,” approved February 4, 1929, 
such State may use such part or parts of such island as it deems 
advisable for the propagation, preservation, and protection of game 
and fish. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 

ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 
REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 22, in paragraph 42, 
edible gelatin, there may be some slight justification for the 
increase in the rate on glue, but I can not see any justification 
for an increase in the rate on edible gelatin. We produced about 
104,000,000 pounds and imported about 1,500,000 pounds. I am 
offering an amendment to restore the rate to 20 per cent in- 
stead of 25 per cent. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I hope the Senator will do 
that. I have pending an amendment to do that very thing, to 
strike out “25” and insert “ 20,“ to strike out the numeral “2” 
and insert “1%,” and in line 10 to strike out “25” and insert 
20.“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
mind. 

Mr. COPELAND. If the Senator is willing, I will send my 
amendment forward and offer it in the hope that it will be 
adopted. If we were to leave the rate as it is in the bill, it 
would mean that glue, which is used in almost everything in 
the world that is made, from matches to shoes and furniture 
and in the repair of implements of all kinds, would carry these 
high rates. It would be a mistake to impose this burden upon 
the people. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no question that that is correct. 
I hope the amendment restoring the present duties will be 
adopted. 

Mr, COPELAND. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
ing now? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. It is the pending amendment. 
However, the Senator has sent forward three separate amend- 
ments, and they can be considered together by unanimous con- 
sent only. 

Mr, COPELAND. Inasmuch as their purpose is to restore 
the rates to the present law and since the whole class is con- 
tained between the two semicolons, it seems to me we might 
properly consider them together. 

Mr. SMOOT. For the sake of the Rxconn, I think it would be 
very much better to have a vote on each item. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator's amendment is to strike 
“25” in line 8, page 22, and insert 207 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
Senator from New York. 

Mr. SMITH. Where is the proposed amendment to be found? 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 22, line 8, where the Senator from 
New York proposes to strike out “25” and insert 20.“ The 
latter rate is the present law. The change is made for these 
reasons. Since 1925 the total imports of animal glue have in- 
creased from 5,175,568 pounds, valued at $436,973, to 9,133,271 
pounds, valued at $799,920, or over 100 per cent increase. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection, we also exported 
2,547,000 pounds, which should be subtracted from the imports. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am coming to the exports. The imports con- 
sist very largely of extracted bone glue originating from Eng- 
land, together with relatively small amounts of low-grade hide 
glues from Germany. The imports compete with the domestic 


That is the amendment which I have in 


Mr. President, a parliamentary inguiry. 


The Senator will state it, 
Do I understand my amendment is pend- 


out 


That is the first amendment of the 
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extracted bone glue. Although the total imports of all animal 
glue were 12.6 per cent by quantity and 6 per cent by value of 
the total domestic production of all animal glue, the imports 
amounted to over 80 per cent of the domestic production of 
extracted bone glue. That was the only good reason presented 
to the committee for increasing the rate from 20 to 25 per cent, 
and that is evidently a large proportion of the industry. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, the Senator is reading the figures 
with reference to glue. 

Mr. SMOOT. It relates also to gelatin. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but the edible gelatin, of which we 
produce about 

Mr. SMOOT. No; this is “valued at less than 40 cents a 
pound.” J 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is still gelatin, no matter what its value. 

Mr. SMOOT. The edible gelatin is in line 8, “valued at less 
than 40 cents a pound, 20 per centum ad valorem.” The Senate 
cut that specific duty from 5 cents to 344 cents a pound, That, 
of course, was a reduction. Then, “valued at 40 cents or more 
per pound, 20 per centum ad valorem and 7 cents per pound; 
gelatin, glue, glue size, and fish glue“ 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is a comma after “ gelatin,” which, 
of course, indicates that it does not mean gelatin glue. It 
means géetatin and glue. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, but this is the highest grade of 
glue there is. There is 80 per cent of the domestic consumption 
that is imported. It does not apply to the edible gelatin at all. 
It applies only to that gelatin, glue, glue size, not specially 
provided for. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. ‘There are practically no glue imports at 
over 40 cents a pound. All of the imports of glue are under 40 
eents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is why the amendment was made. That 
is why we gave the 5 per cent, because 80 per cent of the 
domestic consumption is imported. That is the item which has 
been changed from 20 to 25 per cent. I think when the impor- 
tations are 80 per cent of our consumption, it is fair for us to 
infer that there ought to be some increase granted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where 80 per cent of the domestic consump- 
tion is imported, it strikes me that it would indicate we are not 
supplying a sufficient amount of the commodity to meet our own 
demands, 

Mr. SMOOT. We can not do it at the price. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Why should we compel the people to pay an 
additional price for 80 per cent of what they buy in order to 
raise the rate above what it is? 

Mr. SMOOT. If we have a rate of 25 per cent then we will 
supply the market. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no guaranty of that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I do not think there is any question about it 
from the testimony given before the committee. It can not be 
done at the price now. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I should like to 
inquire if the language does not require some modification in 
order to make it clear. The paragraph begins with “edible 
gelatin valued at less than 40 cents per pound,” the duty being 
20 per cent ad valorem and 344 cents per pound. Now we come 
down to “gelatin, glue, glue size, and fish glue, not specially 
provided for, valued at less than 40 cents per pound.” That 
would indicate that it is the same thing. But here is “ edible 
gelatin valued at not less than 40 cents,” and “ gelatin valued 
at not less than 40 cents per pound.“ 

Mr. SMOOT. This is not edible gelatin, because it says “not 
specially provided for.” Edible gelatin is provided for. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. How are we going to distinguish 
between edible gelatin where the value is less than 40 cents a 
pound and gelatin that is not edible worth less than 40 cents a 
pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a special test made of every impor- 
tation, and there is no question about the result of those tests. 
The phraseology is word for word the same as the existing law, 
and we have had no trouble whatever and no objection to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. It occurred to me there would be 
all manner of trouble. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; there is none. I really think the 25 per 
cent rate is justified on account of the amount of importations 
of this particular item. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the advice I have on this 
subject is quite to the contrary. It has been pointed out to me 
that if this provision is passed as written, it will materially 
increase the cost of glue in common use in this country in all 
walks of life. If that is the case, we ought not to pass it as it 
is written. 
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Mr. SMOOT. I suppose the Senator has reference to one 
particular kind of glue, and that is hat glue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Oh, no. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a little glue that falls in this para- 
graph, but the great bulk of it, 80 per cent of the amount con- 
sumed, is imported. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In that connection the greatest quantity of 
the imported glue is made up of bone glue, which we do not 
produce in very large quantities. I want to inquire of the 
Senator from Utah whether, in making a comparison of costs 
between the United States and other countries, he did not com- 
pare the cost of hide glue in the United States with the cost 
of bone glue in the foreign countries? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let me call the Senator’s attention to the fact 
that the extract bone glue is 11,149,200 pounds, and the green 
bone glue is 34,154,500 pounds. The total of all enumerated 
glues of all kinds in 1928 was only 103,620,000 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is domestic production? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. Then of the imports we find of glue and 
glue size of all kinds, the quantity in 1928, which was the 
highest it ever was, amounted to 9,183,000 pounds. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That includes all sorts of importations, hide 
and bone and all, as compared with 45,000,000 pounds of hide 
and bone glue. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah if there was not an application made to the Tariff Com- 
mission for an increased rate, and did not the Tariff Commission 
decline to give it? 

Mr. SMOOT. My information is that there was an applica- 
tion made, but the investigation has not yet been completed. 
Whether that is so or not, that is the information they gave 
the committee. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the Senator quite certain that the Tariff 
Commission did not decline to recommend the increase? 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite certain that it did not. 

Mr. COPELAND. The advice I have is that after a hearing, 
the Tariff Commission declined to recommend the increase. 
That is a further reason, if it be true 

Mr. SMOOT. But it is not true. 

4 Mr. COPELAND. Perhaps it is not; but that is the advice I 
ave, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from New 
York will yield to me, I will say that the Tariff Commission 
did make an investigation, but I understand their report has not 
been submitted to the President. 

Mr. SMOOT. And it has not been made public, and there has 
been no statement from the Tariff Commission. 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is asking for an increase 
when the Tariff Commission has made an investigation of the 
very matter but has not submitted any report. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not make a particle of difference. 
If they should make a report, it would be under the present 
law, and the President could make the rate 30 per cent instead 
of 25, or he could decrease the rate. The report, however, has 
not been submitted. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it not a fact, however, that if there is an 
increase the great packing concerns are the ones that are going 
to benefit by it? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; the great packing concerns are not going to 
benefit any more than are the other concerns that are making 
glue. I have heard the Senator state upon the floor of the 
Senate that wherever 80 per cent of the domestic consumption 
of a product was imported that product ought to be protected. 
I agree with the Senator in that, and that is the only reason 
why the committee have recommended the rate now in the bill. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have had to make so many statements 
during the last couple of weeks when I was supporting meas- 
ures recommended by the Senator from Utah that I am rather 
glad to be on the other side of the question for a change, 
Here is an article that goes into almost everything that we 
use, into the making of shoes, into the making of desks and 
chairs and matches, in the repair of agricultural implements 
and in their construction. Glue is a thing that is as commonly 
used in the manufacturing field as is bread in the culinary de- 
partment of life, and for my part I am -quite unwilling to 
vote for any increase on this particular item. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, Mr. President, of all the items in 
this bill on which an increased rate has been sought the facts 
as to the imports in this case justify the small increase which 
is proposed. With that statement I am perfectly willing that 
the Senate should take a vote. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Oppe in the chair). The 
question is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Corrnanp], which the clerk will 
state. 
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The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 42, on page 22, line 8, 
it is proposed to strike out “25” and insert “20,” so as to 
rend: 

Jelatin, glue, glue size, and fish glue, not speciilly provided for, 
valued at less than 40 cents per pound, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. [Putting the question.] The ayes seem 
to have it. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. WATSON. I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum being 
suggested, the clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll, and was inter- 
rupted by— 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his par- 
Mamentary inquiry. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Is it in order to ask unanimous consent to 


vacate the proceedings under the roll call and have a division 
on this question? So far as I am concerned, I do not care to 
have taken the time necessary to call the roll, 

That could only be done by 


The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
unanimous consent, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I ask unanimous consent that the proceed- 
ings under the roll call be dispensed with, and that we may vote 
on the question by a division. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from New York, on 
which a division is requested. Those in favor of the amend- 
ment will stand until counted. 

Mr, KEAN, Mr, President, I should like to have the amend- 
ment read, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, 
stated. 

The amendment was again stated. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
‘the amendment, Those in favor of the amendment will stand 
and remain standing until counted. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. What is the amendment and what is 
the proposition on which we are about to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The absence of a quorum was 
suggested, and the clerk was proceeding to call the roll, when, 
by unanimous consent, the calling of the roll was dispensed 
with, and on the question of the adoption of the amendment a 
division was asked, 

Mr. WATSON. I demand the yeas and nays, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, The yeas and nays are de 
manded. Is there a second? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). Making the same 
announcement as on the last vote with regard to my pair and 
its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (when Mr. Watcorr’s name was called). 
Making the same announcement as on previous votes with re- 
spect to the absence of my colleague [Mr. Watcorr] and his 
pair, I wish to announce that if he were present he would vote 
“nay” on this question. 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). I transfer my 
pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. Wa corr] 
to the senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suirsrmap] and 
vote “yea,” 

Mr. BLBASH. I have a pair with the Senator from Maine 
[Mr. Goutp], I transfer that pair to the Senator from Iowa 
[Mr. Sreck] and vote“ yea.” 

Mr. NYB. Upon this question my colleague the senior Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. Fnazunl has a pair with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings]. Were they present 
and voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the Senator 
from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, my colleague [Mr. Suresreap] 
is unavoidably absent. Were he present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The senior Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Raw! with the 
senior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dare] with the junior 
Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH] ; 

The junior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bamol with the 
senior Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] ; 

The junior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the 
junior Senator from Washington [Mr. DEL] ; and 


The amendment will again be 
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The junior Senator from Colorado [Mr. Warerman] with the 
junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
The result was announced—yeas 40, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—40 
Howell 
Kean 
La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
NAYS—38 
Goldsborough McNar. 
Greene Metcal 
Hale Moses 
Hatfield Oddie 
Hebert Phipps 
Johnson Pine 
Jones Ransdell 
Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—18 
Grundy 
Hastings 
Hayden 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 


Connally 
Copeland 
Cutting 
Fletcher 


Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Tydings 
Wacner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Caraway 


Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 


Allen 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 

Jenn 
Gott 


Smoot 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Baird 
Dale 
Dill 


Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark, 
Frazier King Shipstead 
Gould Patterson Steck 
So Mr. CorpeLann’s amendment was agreed to. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
amendment, 
The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 22, line 9, it is proposed to 
strike out “2” and insert “134,” so as to read: 


And 1½ cents per pound. 


Mr. COPELAND. This restores the rate to the present law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this amendment is simply in 
harmony with one we have already adopted; and the one in 
the next line is the same thing. I do not care to discuss them. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The next amendment will be stated. 

The Learstative CLERK. On page 22, line 10, it is proposed to 
strike out “25” and insert “20,” so as to read: 


Twenty per cent ad valorem. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the next amendment I have 
to offer is in paragraph 50. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, there are several amend- 
ments in paragraphs which have been passed over about which 
I should like to make some inquiry. If the Senator desires to 
offer that amendment, however, I will wait. 

Mr. SMOOT. I suggest that the Senator from Kentucky get 
through with his amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On page 23, line 13, I move to strike out 
“7” and insert 3.“ That is on magnesia. The rate on 
oxide or caleined magnesia has been increased from 3½ to 7 
cents per pound. We produced, in 1919, 9,000,000 pounds. In 
1925 we produced 11,100,000 pounds. The imports in 1928 were 
801,000 pounds, 

Inasmuch as this is used as a medicine, and is a commodity 
commonly known throughout the country, and the imports are 
very small compared to the domestic production, which is in- 
creasing, I think this increase of 100 per cent in the tariff rate 
is not justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think the Senator's figures 
were wrong. If he will look at the report of the Tariff Com- 
mission, he will see that he quoted the figures for all kinds of 
magnesia, 

Mr. BARKLEY. No; I quoted the figures for calcined or 
oxidized magnesia only. 

Mr. SMOOT. In the figures that the Senator has quoted 
the calcined rock is included with the true calcined magnesia, 
as collected by the Bureau of the Census. If the Senator will 
read it, he will find out that that is the case. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In this connection, I will state that I had 
drawn this amendment originally for a restoration to the pres- 
ent rate of 344 cents per pound. Later, I concluded to offer 
it for 5 cents instead of 7 cents; and I will modify the amend- 
ment accordingly. I hope the Senator from Utah will accept 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I simply want to say that the 
domestic production of magnesia oxide or calcined magnesia is 
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about 800,000 pounds annually. I desire to put that statement 
in the Recorp now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean the domestic pro- 
duction or the importation? 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic production of magnesia oxide 
or calcined magnesia is about 300,000 pounds annually. In 
1928 the imports of this material were as great as the produc- 
tion, 100 per cent and a little over. If the Senator changes his 
amendment to 5 cents, however, I am inclined not to oppose it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the increase that the com- 
mittee made was 100 per cent, increasing the rate from 3% 
cents to 7 cents. The Senator from Kentucky has modified his 
amendment so as to make it 5 cents. Will not the Senator from 
Utah let that amendment be adopted and go to conference? 

Mr, SMOOT. I have no objection to letting it go to con- 
ference. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will state that, on page 246 of the Tariff 
Commission's report, under the heading of Magnesium oxide 


or calcined magnesia,” which is affected by my amendment, the | 


domestic production in 1925 is stated to be over 11,000,000 
pounds, compared to an importation of about 300,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. That includes the calcined rock and all. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It does not say so. 

Mr. SMOOT. But I say to the Senator that it does. I in- 
quired about it at the time we had it up for consideration 
before, and I have also inquired to-day, and that is what I 
am told; but that makes no difference as to the rate now. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator is going to accept this amend- 
ment, I believe? 

Mr. SMOOT. Let it go to conference. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I should like to ask the 
Senator to refer to page 9, paragraph 26. 

The existing law upon diethylbarbituric acid and salts and 
compounds thereof is 25 per cent ad valorem. Under presiden- 
tial proclamation that was changed to 25 per cent ad valorem 
on the American selling price. The committee has provided a 
specific duty of $2.50 a pound. I have not been able to find any 
domestic-production statistics. The Senator knows that from 
diethylbarbituric acid and its salts are produced certain medici- 
nals, among them those best known by the trade names of 
veronal and barbital, which are widely used as sedatives. 

I note that the Summary of Tariff Information gives the im- 
ports in 1928 at 23,278 pounds, valued at $197,829; but I have 
been unable to find any production statistics. In view of the 
tremendous increase over the existing rate, I should like to ask 
the Senator upon what figures and facts the committee took 
that action. 

Mr. SMOOT. The domestic cost of production was in excess 
of $4 per pound. That was the evidence before the Finance 
Committee, and also what was shown at the time the Tariff 
Commission made the investigation as to the rates then existing. 
The German price varied from $1.35 to $1.40 per pound in 1928. 
The rate of duty of $2.50 per pound on the acid and salts and 
compounds thereof is a slight increase over the rate proclaimed 
by the President—just a slight increase—but still is insufficient 
to equalize the difference in domestic and foreign cost of pro- 
duction, 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. 
Commission? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is from the report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I find that in 1928 the imports of barbital 
had increased to 27,278 pounds, and the physicians of the coun- 
try made an appeal to the Abbott Laboratories, of North Chi- 
cago, III., to manufacture this product; so during the war they 
did that, and since. I am quite clear that this rate should be 
sustained. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I want to say to the Senator that 
the pre-war price of barbital was $20 and $21 per pound, and 
under the bill of 1922 the manufacture in this country began, 
and now the price is down to about $4 from $21 a pound, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Of course that is true of many of the 
war-time prices. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; but that was prior to the war. The price 
then was up to $20 and $21 a pound. Later the manufacture 
in this country was started, as the Senator from New York 
says, in North Chicago and one or two other places. We began 
to make it in this country, and now there is local competition, 
and the price is down to $4, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was prompted to ask the question 


Is that from the report of the Tariff 
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statistics available, and the rate appeared to me to be an 
increase, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I suggest that the letter 
and statement from the Abbott Laboratories regarding the 
nmmanufacture of barbital be included in the Rrconb, so that the 
Recorp will show the facts. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fess in the chair). Is 
there objection? 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

New York, January 22, 1930, 
Hon. Roya S. COPELAND, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Senator: We will greatly appreciate any assistance you 
can give in sustaining the rate of $2.50 a pound on barbital (par. 
26) in the pending tariff bil. This rate is the same as that which 
passed the House and is an increase of 46 cents over the present 
rate of duty. This increase will have no effect whatever on the price 
of the drug to the ultimate consumer, since the latter buys it in 5-grain 
tablets at the rate of $70 a pound. You, of course, know the great 
value of barbital in the treatment of insomnia and, I feel sure, desire 
the production of a reasonable amount of the drug in this country. 

Before the war barbital was manufactured in Europe exclusively. 
It was sold In this country at the rate of $21.50 a pound. When the 
supply of this drug was cut off, the Abbott Laboratories of North 
Chicago, III., began its manufacture at the request of many physicians 
and offered it for sale at the rate of $8.50 to $10 a pound, In 1922 
the production of barbital by the Abbott Laboratories had reached 
16,000 pounds a year. In the year just passed the production of bar- 
bital by this company dropped to less than 2,000 pounds, due to the 
large imports of it at prices with which this company was unable to 
compete. 

The Abbott Laboratories maintains a large branch 
York City for the sale and distribution of its products. 
you will give us the assistance we have asked for. 

Yours very truly, 


office in New 
We hope that 


ABBOTT LABORATORIDS, 
H. B. SHATTUCK, 
Vice President. 


BRIEF STATEMENT ON BARBITAL (PAR. 28 OF PENDING TARIFF BILL) BY THB 
ABBOTT LABORATORIES, NORTH CHICAGO, ILL, 

Barbital (par. 26) is perhaps the most widely used hypnotic prescribed 
for Insomnia in this country. The annual consumption of this drug is 
approximately 30,000 pounds. It is synthetic and is not of coal-tar 
origin. It is usually sold in -grain tablets. Since there are 7,000 
grains to the pound the importance of this drug in the treatment of 
insomnia and allied ailments is apparent. 

Before the war the Germans sold barbital to this country at the rate 
of $21.50 a pound. At the request of physicians the Abbott Laboratories 
began manufacture of the drug, with the result that the price was 
reduced to from $8.50 to $10 a pound. The present tariff act placed a 
duty of 25 per cent ad valorem on foreign valuation on barbital. This 
was later changed by the President so that the duty was assessed on 
domestic wholesale selling price. The Tarif Commission, after its 
investigation, stated in its report that this increase, which was the 
limit under the flexible provisions of the present act, would not equalize 
costs of production here and abroad. A higher rate was necessary to 
protect the industry. 

In 1922, the year the present act was passed, the Abbott Laboratories 
of North Chicago, III., produced 18,000 pounds of barbital. 

In 1928 this production had decreased to 2,000 pounds. In 1928 the 
imports of barbital had increased to 27,278 pounds. The present rate 
of duty (25 per cent on the American selling price) amounts to about 
$2.12 a pound. The proposed rate of $2.50 a pound is an increase of 
only 46 cents. This will not affect the ultimate consumer because 
barbital is sold in Washington drug stores at the rate of 80 cents for 
six 5-grain tablets, or $70 a pound. 

The domestic cost of producing barbital is about $4.20 a pound. For- 
eign costs are so low that the drug is being laid down in this country, 
duty excluded, for $1.35 a pound. The rate of $2.50 a pound will not 
equalize the cost of production here and abroad. The only thing it will 
do will be to bring them closer together. To adequately protect the 
production of barbital in this country the rate should be not less than 
$3 a pound. The productive capacity of American manufacturers of 
barbital in 1923 was 36,000 pounds a year. This drug is also sold under 
the trade name Veronal, 

The above facts are taken from the report of the Tariff Commission, 
which is a part of the House hearing on this commodity, and from the 
brief filed with the Senate Finance Committee by the Abbott Labora- 
tories. The only exception to this is the retail selling price, which was 
obtained on inquiry from one of the Liggett drug stores in Washington. 

Because of its great Importance in the treatment of such diseases as 
insomnia it is regarded as important that the American manufacture 


because there did not seem to be any domestic-production | should be continued and increased. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, on page 17, paragraph 
30, I move to strike out in line 16 the figures “35” and to 
insert In lieu thereof the figures “30,” so that the rate would 
be 30 cents a pound, so us to read: 


Pau. 30. Collodion and other liquid solutions of pyroxylin, of other 
cellulose esters or ethers, or of cellulose, 30 cents per pound. 


The duty in the existing law upon these cellulose esters is 
85 cents a pound, so that the amendment which I propose would 
result in a reduction of 5 cents per pound in existing law. 

I am prompted to offer this amendment because the state- 
ment furnished the Finance Committee by the Tariff Commis- 
sion shows that in 1927 the domestic production of cellulose 
esters was $45,504,358, while the imports in 1927 amounted to 
$425,489. Therefore the ratio of imports to production was 
only ninety-three one-hundredths of 1 per cent by value. 

It seems apparent, according to the figures that are avail- 
able, that the duty of 35 cents per pound specific upon the 
cellulose esters has been practically a prohibitive duty, and it 
would seem that the reduction in duty would be justified at 
least for the purpose of taking the item to conference for 
further consideration, 

I will ask the Senator from Utah if he is disposed to accept 
the amendment, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not all of the informa- 
tion here I would like to have. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the suggestion of the Senator 
from Wisconsin? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. On page 17, line 16, to strike out “35” 
and to insert in lieu thereof “ 30.” 

If the Senator is disposed to accept the amendment, I do not 
desire to take any further time to debate the question. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no information here other than the 
figures as to the production, the importations and the exporta- 
tions. I have no objection to letting the amendment go to 
conference, and we can look it up further. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, on page 19, line 10, I 
propose to strike out the figures “35” and insert in lieu thereof 
the figures “30.” The information furnished in the table pre- 
sented to the Finance Committee by the Tariff Commission indi- 
cates that the domestic production of vulcanized fiber for 1927 
was $23,817,616, while the imports In 1927 amounted to $1,249, 
and the exports totaled $1,455,175. The ratio of imports and 
exports to consumption of vulcanized fiber in 1927 was, respec- 
tively, one-tenth of 1 per cent and 6.1 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator's attention 
to the fact that these articles are generally classed under the 
paper schedule, I think that is what has misled the Senator 
as to importations. Therefore we can not tell what the real 
importations have been if we refer only to paragraph 32. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Can the Senator give the figures as to 
the total importations? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I asked about that when the question 
arose in the committee, and they are classified as certain papers, 
and they have never been separated yet, so we can not say 
what the importations have been. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. All I am proposing is a reduction in 
the ad valorem rate from 35 to 30 per cent, and I ask the Sena- 
tor to accept that and let it go to conference. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is quite different from the situation pre- 
sented in the consideration of the previous paragraph. I felt 
justified in accepting the Senator’s amendment as to that. I 
thought that perhaps the position taken by the Senator as to 
that was correct, but I doubt the wisdom of this amendment, 
and I hope the Senator will not press it. If I had the exact 
figures, I would be glad to give them; but the items have not 
been kept separated. We do know that the great bulk of these 
articles go in under the classification of the paper schedule. I 
think there are other items of more importance than this, and I 
would not like to accept this amendment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in the summary of 
tariff information on vulcanized fiber the statement is made 
that imports of vulcanized or hard fiber have been small and 
the exports of vulcanized fiber, strips, rods, and tubes go to 
the United Kingdom, France, and Canada. Exports of vul- 
canized fiber go principally to Canada. There is no statement 
concerning the fact that these statistics should be qualified 
or considered in any other manner than that in which they are 
furnished by the commission. 

Mr. SMOOT. But the report also shows the statement I 
made. I think it would be dangerous to accept this amend- 
ment. I would at least like to have it go over for the day, 
and if the Senator can get any further information we can take 
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it up later. I do not feel justified in accepting the amendment 
this evening. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. It seems to me that in a case of this 
kind, where such facts as we have show that there is an ex- 
portation of this commodity and that imports have been nil, a 
case is made for a slight reduction in the duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator wants to yote, I am willing. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. I am ready for a vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. BLEASE (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Maine IMr. Govutp] and withhold 
my vote. 

Mr. SIMMONS (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. 
Gruterr]. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Oklahoma [Mr. THOMAS] and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. WAL- 
corr]. I transfer that pair to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Suirsreap] and vote “ yea.” 

The roll call having been concluded, 

Mr. NYE. My colleague the senior Senator from North Da- 
kota [Mr. Frazier] is paired on this question with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnes]. Were they present 
und voting, my colleague would vote “yea,” and the Senator 
from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. BINGHAM. I make the same announcement as before 
with regard to my colleague [Mr. Watcorr]. If he were pres- 
ent and not paired, he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
Surpsteap] is unavoidably detained. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess) announced the fol- 
lowing pairs: 

Mr. Dare with Mr. WatsH of Massachusetts; Mr. Bamb with 
Mr. Prrrman; Mr. Gourůb with Mr. Briease; Mr. Puirrs with 
Mr, OvexMaN; Mr. WATERMAN with Mr. Kine; Mr. GRUNDY 
with Mr. FLETCHER; Mr. Greene with Mr. Caraway. 

The result was announced—yeus 35, nays 33, as follows: 
YEAS—35 

Jobnson 


La Follette 


McKeliar 


McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Schall 
Sheppard 
NAYS—33 
Metcalf 
Hatfield Moses 
Hebert Oddie 
Jones Patterson 
Kean Pine 
Kendrick Robinson, Ind. 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
McNary Smoot 
NOT VOTING—28 
King 
Overman 
Phipps 
Pittman 


Ransdell 
Fletcher Hastings Reed 
Frazier Hayden Robinson, Ark. 

So Mr. LA FoLLETTE'S amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I want to call the attention 
of the chairman of the Finance Committee to paragraph 42— 
the glue paragraph—and particularly I call his attention to 
the last three lines with reference to casein glue, which 
under the paragraph bears an ad valorem duty of 25 per cent. 
I call attention to the fact that the Senate has fixed a specific 
duty of 5½ cents a pound on casein. I understand that 80 
per cent of the casein glue is made out of casein, so that a 25 
per cent ad valorem protective rate on casein glue is less than 
the specific duty on casein. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator is correct, and when we reach 
that paragraph I intend to call attention to it. 

Mr. BLAINE. I thought we had already passed it. 

Mr. SMOOT. We did pass it in the first place, and it 
escaped my attention at that time. If the Senator will let 
it go over until to-morrow morning, we will take it up then. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to suggest, in view of what the chair- 
man of the committee has said, that the present rate fixed on 
casein would mean, if translated, a specific duty of 4.4 cents a 
pound on glue, while the actual rate as contained in paragraph 
42 is only 3.92 cents a pound. Therefore the casein-glue manu- 
facturers are almost one-half a cent a pound worse off than 


Barkley — 
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Swanson 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Cutting 
Dill 


George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 


Brookhart 
Connally 
Copeland 


Hale Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Allen 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 


Goff 
Goldsborough 


Gillett 
Glenn 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 


Shipstead 
Steck 


Stephens 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Waterman 


Caraway 
Dale 
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under free trade; so that the 25 per cent ad valorem duty on 
casein glue will mean that casein will be shipped into this 
country in the form of glue instead of in the form of casein. 

Mr. SMOOT. Has the Senator an amendment to offer to 
cover the point? 

Mr. BLAINE. I think that a duty of at least 30 per cent 
ad valorem ought to be granted. That would leave the compen- 
satory duty of 4.4 cents a pound to make up for the duty on 
casein, and a protective duty of only 0.31 of 1 cent per pound on 
casein glue. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is about the rate as I figure it. 
increase of 5 per cent would make it correct. 

Mr. BLAINE. At least it would cover the increased rate 
on casein. 

Mr. SMOOT, If the Senator has no objection, I will ask 
unanimous consent that we disagree to the committee amend- 
ment on casein glue. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair can not hear the 
Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. On page 22, line 12, I ask that “casein glue” 
be stricken out and that following the words “ad valorem ” in 
line 14, we insert the words “casein glue, 30 per cent ad 
valorem.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. May the Chair ask whether or 
not the amendment relating to “casein glue” has not already 
been agreed to? 

Mr. SMOOT. The committee amendment has been disagreed 
to and it leaves the House text. In line 11 the casein glue 
amendment was disagreed to. That being the case I will haye 
to ask unanimous consent that we strike out the words “ casein 
glue” in line 11 and after the words “ad valorem,” in line 14, 
insert the words “casein glue, 30 per cent ad valorem.“ 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the unani- 
mous-consent request? The Chair hears none. Without objec- 
tion the amendment offered by the Senator from Utah is 
agreed to. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I offer the following amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 23, line 20, strike out lines 
20, 21, and 22 and insert in lieu thereof the following: 


Par, 52. Menthol, 30 cents per pound; camphor, crude or natural, 1 
cent per pound; refined or synthetic, 6 cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator let the amend- 
ment go over until to-morrow morning? 
Mr. KEAN. Certainly. 


COMMENTS ON REPORT OF LAW ENFORCEMENT COMMISSION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I desire to state that to- 
morrow morning, as soon as I can secure recognition, I desire to 
submit some observations on the report of the Law Enforcement 
Commission, particularly on that portion of it which deals with 
the question of the right of trial by jury. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 11 
o'clock to-morrow morning. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o’clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Thursday, Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. m. 


The 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Wepnespay, February 5, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon. 
The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Almighty God, in our duties make the path plain to our 


vision. Thou who givest wisdom to all who ask, having loved 
Thine own, Thou dost love them unto the end. Coming to Thee, 
we would discern what we should be. We would take no ignoble 
conception of life, character, or duty. O teach us the way, and 
help us to walk in those virtues which shall be glorious through 
all eternity. Forgive our delays and imperfections. Again, our 
Father, we pause; we feel the shadows of the great adventure; 
the Nation's head bows—that most lovable man, gentle jurist, 
and great statesman is sick, we fear, unto death. In victory 
and defeat his fellow countrymen take him to the altar of their 
hearts; he abides in the sanctuary of their breasts. O how he 
abounded in riches of soul—even our night song praises the 
Lord as we feel the glow of his wonderful character. O Father 
of sympathy and consolation, be about yonder hearthstone as it 
is overcast by heavy grief. In the anguish of her distress may 
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she discern Thee. Let not sorrow strike the shield of her 
faith. Be with her in quietness and in confidence, fearing no 
to-morrow, for Thou art infinite love. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water be- 
tween the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, 
Ala.; and 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of the approaches of the municipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo. 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill and concurrent resolution of the following titles, in which 
the concurrence of the House is requested: 

S. 3371. An act to amend section 88 of the Judicial Code, as 
amended; and 

S. Con. Res. 25. Concurrent resolution relating to numbering 
of sections and paragraphs of the tariff bill. 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 98) 
entitled “Joint resolution to grant authority for the erection 
of a permanent building at the headquarters of the American 
National Red Cross, Washington, D. C.“ 

The message also announced that the Senate agrees to the 
amendment of the House to the amendments of the Senate to 
the joint resolution (H. J, Res. 170) entitled “ Joint resolution 
providing for a commission to study and review the policies of 
the United States in Haiti.” 


SEVENTY-FIFTH ANNIVERSARY OF THE YORKVILLE ENQUIRER 


Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to proceed for one minute. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from South Carolina? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, I take the floor to call at- 
tention to the fact that there is a county paper in South Caro- 
lina which has just celebrated its seventy-fifth birthday. It 
is a semiweekly, conducted by the same people since it was 
founded three-quarters of a century ago. The grandfather, the 
father, the son, and the grandson have been operating the 
paper and they are conducting it to-day with great force and 
with great influence for good in the community, It is in a 
town of 3,000 inhabitants and the paper has more subscribers 
than there are inhabitants in the town. I refer to the Yorkville 
Enquirer, and, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks by inserting in the Recorp as a part of my 
remarks what Mr. Brisbane has recently written about this 
paper and its proprietors. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I am sorry I have to ob- 
ject to the gentleman extending his remarks by inserting Mr. 
Brisbane’s opinion of a newspaper published down in South 
Carolina. I think it has no national or general interest. 

Mr, STEVENSON. Mr. Speaker, may I ask for one minute 
more? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Carolina asks 
unanimous consent to proceed for one additional minute. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. STEVENSON (reading): 

The Yorkville Enquirer noted the seventy-fifth anniversary of its 
founding on January 4, 1930. Four generations of the same family 
have been connected with the Enquirer since it was established by that 
name January 4, 1855. 

That is probably a record for a single family remaining in the news- 
paper field with the same newspaper in the same town—a record not 
only for the United States but for all the world. Seventy-five years is a 
long time for a newspaper to exist. There are few of them in the 
United States. York, formerly Yorkville, founded about 1798, has had a 
newspaper since 1823. The Grist family has been connected with the 
publishing business here most of that time; to be exact, since 1832. In 
1926, Arthur Brisbane wrote in the New York Evening Journal: 

BRISBANE COMMENTS ON RECORD 

There were two generations of Bennetts; only one of Horace Greeley. 
Three generations of Joseph Medill's family have run the Chicago Trib- 
une; the second generation of Butlers is running the Buffalo News; the 
fourth generation of the Grist family of Yorkville, S. C., is running the 
Yorkyille Enguirer, that had for forerunner the Journal of the Times. 
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„Mr. A. M. Grist, grandson of John E. Grist, original editor, is run- 
ning the Yorkville Enquirer, with his daughter, Miss Margaret Grist; 
his niece, Miss Sarah Elisabeth Grist; and his nephews, James D. and 
Lewis M. Grist 2d. 

„That family has lived, worked, and edited In Yorkville, S. C., for 
almost a century without Interruption. Do you know of any editorial 
family that can beat that record or any family of actors or other pro- 
fessional workers? The world knows three generations of the Drews, 
a great family of actors, but not four generations, yet. 

“As holders of the records, your congratulations should go to the 
Grist family and to the Yorkville Enquirer, which they edit ably.” 


{Applause.] 
THE CONSTITUTION AND THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp on the Constitution and the 
bill of rights, and in this connection to print extracts from 
speeches which I have made in the House. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to print his remarks in the Recorp on the subject 
of the Constitution and the bill of rights. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GRIFFIN, Mr. Speaker, under the leave to extend, I 
herewith append a few timely remarks on the Constitution and 
the bill of rights and certain relevant extracts from speeches 
made by me at various times during the past 12 years: 

Tue AMERICAN CONSTITUTION 

Political liberty in its rise and progress is like the course of 
a river. We can trace its origin, its feeble struggles through 
the sedge and undergrowth of primitive times; its tempestuous 
struggles and vicissitudes through tortuous channels; checked, 
obstructed—often turned back in its course—but inevitably 
broadening into a mighty waterway, sweeping majestically 
onward to the sea. Like the river, it shapes the contour of 
its banks—it tears down the passions of mankind, it hurls 
out of its way mighty bowlders of prejudice that resist its 
progress; it abrades the sides of rugged mountains and makes 
a scene of natural beauty the land which is blest with its 
presence. It promotes the bounteous rainfall of human kind- 
ness, restrains passion, conquers selfish ambitions, and makes 
order out of chaos, 

The American Constitution was the culmination of the mature 
experience of mankind. Its founders had before their minds 


2,000 years of experimentation in all forms of political govern- 


ment. They found little in ancient precedents to follow, but 
much to avoid, The Achalan and Lycian League was merely 
a confederation of the same nature as that from which they 
were striving to depart. There was nothing in the Swiss Con- 
federation or in the United Netherlands which they could safely 
emulate. 

In the rejection of these ancient forms their judgment has 
been amply justified. The United Netherlands is a thing of the 
past and the Swiss Federation has been evolved into a federal 
organization in emulation of our own. 

The American Constitution was the offspring of 2,000 years 
of struggle for human liberty., It was and is the last word in 
political architecture of its class and the first great manifesta- 
tion of American political genius. 

The partisans of monarchical systems may still boast, if 
they will, of the efficiency and stability of hereditary kings and 
nobilities. But if such ancient systems have stood the ordeals 
of modern life it is because they have been stripped of all 
power for evil. 

Under the American system the best title to nobility is achieve- 
ment, the only road to precedence is abllity. 

ARTICLES OF CONFEDERATION 


In the midst of the Revolutionary War the Congress had 
adopted a temporary makeshift of government known as the 
Articles of Confederation and Perpetual Union. 

They were adopted on November 15, 1777, but it was not 
until the Continental Congress again assembled at Philadelphia, 
in the following July, that they were engrossed and ready for 
Signature. On July 9 the delegates of eight States signed. 
North Carolina acceded on July 21; Georgia, July 24; New 
Jersey, November 26. The Delaware delegates signed on May 
5 the following year, 1779, but Maryland refused to assent un- 
less the public lands, northwest of the Ohio River, were ceded 
to the Federal Government by the respective States claiming 
them, and be held as the common property of all the States. 
This was a far-seeing fight in which the courageous little State 
triumphed, The cession was eventually made and Maryland's 
delegates signed the compact on March 1, 1781. 

Its most distinctive influence was to inculcate the idea of a 
“ perpetual Union.” These words occur not only in the preamble 
but are repeated four times, and the document closes, as though 
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to make it more emphatic, with the same thought in these 
words: The Union shall be perpetual.” 

It is well to emphasize this, because the idea of the original 
compact between the States of a “ perpetual union ” was entirely 
lost sight of in later years by the advocates of secession, not 
only by those in the South during the Civil War but by those 
in New England who supported secession in the Hartford 
Convention, 

There are many things about the Articles of Confederation which 
are of historical interest; for instance, they protected the slave 
owner in the possession of his slaves. They contained, strange 
as it may seem, the first suggestion of the “ recall” in American 
politics, for they provided for the recall of Delegates to the Con- 
tinental Congress, They left an opening for Canada to enter the 
confederation, They acknowledged the lottery as a political ex- 
pedient, for they provided for the choice of judges by lot in the 
determination of disputes between the States. 

They made the Continental Congress the executive as well as 
the legislative branch of Government, except that during the 
recesses of Congress they provided for the appointment—by Con- 
gress—of an executive committee. Beyond this, there was no 
provision for the executive or judicial branches of government. 
Without a responsible executive, an established judiciary, or a 
cohesive organization, it is easy to understand the virtual an- 
archy into which the States ebbed when the Revolutionary War 
closed. 

THE MAKING OF THE CONSTITUTION 

After pottering along for six years without a national revenue 
or the means of raising it, with States here and there threatening 
secession, with disorder rampant everywhere, the best minds in 
the Union saw the need of a better organized system of Federal 
Government. Congress finally issued a call for a convention to 
meet at Philadelphia in May, 1787— 


For the sole and express purpose of revising the Articles of Confed- 
eration. 


Even in the wording of that resolution, notwithstanding the 
dire straits of the country, you will note a reluctance to venture 
on new paths. i 

The wording of the resolution was one of the first stumbling 
blocks encountered by the delegates when they convened, After 
much discussion, they cast their fears to the winds and boldiy 
adopted a resolution declaring “That a national government 
ought to be established, consisting of a supreme legislature, a 
judiciary, and an executive.” 

The convention consisted of 55 members and embraced among 
their number the ablest men In America whose names have be- 
come historic—George Washington, Benjamin Franklin, Alex- 
snae Hamilton, James Madison, George Mason, and Gouverneur 

orris, 

Although the appointed time was fixed as May 14, 1787, it 
was not until May 25 that a quorum was present, They sat 
in secret for nearly five months. The debate was offen acri- 
monious and at times thelr undertaking seemed hopeless. In 
a moment of despair, Franklin, who was then 81 years of age, 
proposed that the convention, as all human means of obtaining 
agreement seemed to be useless, should open its meetings with 
prayer, The original resolution in his handwriting with an 
annotation stating that “only three or four agreed with him” 
is still preserved in the State Department at Washington. 

THE CONNECTICUT COMPROMISE 

After crossing the first bridge—that is, settling the question 
as to whether they should amend or discard and recreate a new 
constitution—the convention split on many fundamental issues. 
The slave States favored the confederation idea because that gave 
them each one vote irrespective of size, wealth, or population, 
and on this rock the convention came near ending its career. 
Finally Roger Sherman proposed what has been called the Con- 
necticut compromise—namely, the proportion of suffrage in 
the first branch (House of Representatives) should be according 
to the respective numbers of free inhabitants, and that in the 
second branch, or Senate, each State should have one vote or 
more. That plan was finally adopted with the proviso that each 
State should have two representatives in the Senate. 

BLAVE QUESTION 

The next difference was on the subject of slavery. That also 
became the subject of compromise—the negro being recognized 
as three-fifths of a man for the purposes of taxation and repre- 
sentation and holding out the promise of a cessation of the slave 
trade after 1808. 

THE SAFEGUARD IN ARTICLE V 


It is worth noting here that the clause relating to the slave 
traffic and also the clause securing equal representation in the 
Senate were safeguarded by a paragraph in Article V, which 
precluded them from ever being amended. 
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The next great controversy was as to the character of the 
Executive, his designation, and term of office. Here the strug- 
gle between democracy and aristocracy was emphasized. But 
the democratic trend of the period was tame and feeble, for 
the suggestion of having the Executive elected by direct vote of 
the people found no favor. Hamilton and Morris favored the 
principle of an Executive for life. 

MANNER OF ELECTION 

The convention differed, too, on the manner of election. 
Thirty votes were taken on this question alone. It created the 
Electoral Colege—an awkward, complicated contrivance which 
we seem never to have been able to wholly abandon. The 
twelfth amendment, ratified in 1804 after the Jefferson-Burr 
contest, patched it but failed to make it adequate to meet the 
Hayes-Tilden controversy in 1876. 

Democracy has had an arduous and uphill struggle. Slowly 
and by degrees it has won its way into the political systems 
of the world. It has gained the victory of having the Senate 
elected by direct vote of the people, but has yet to reach the 
goal of popular election of the President and Vice President. 

THE LITERARY FINISH 


The convention had so far agreed on the principles of the 
document that on July 24, 1787, a committee of detail was 
appointed to lick the instrument into shape. On August 6 this 
committee reported the draft of the Constitution in 23 articles, 
On September 12 a committee on revision of style was appointed, 
and it is of interest to note that the literary finish of our 
Nation’s organic law is due to Gouverneur Morris, who was a 
member of that committee and at that time a delegate from 
Pennsylvania. Bryce has said that Morris had one of the 
acutest minds of the convention. 

THE OPPOSITION 


The Constitution was promulgated on September 17, 1787. 
It is significant to note that it was signed by only 39 out of 
the original delegates. Although the instrument was filled with 
compromises, there were many who refused to be appeased. 

Among these, perhaps the most conspicuous were Patrick 
Henry and Thomas Jefferson. Here was one time, at least, 
where two popular idols agreed. It had not been long before 
this that Henry and his followers had fought Jefferson’s plan 
for the separation of the church and state in Virginia—a 
reform, the accomplishment of which Jefferson thought so much 
of—and rightly so—that he coupled it with his authorship of 
the Declaration of Independence as worthy of a place in his 
epitaph. 

THE BONE OF CONTENTION 

The chief bone of contention was that the instrument as 
adopted failed to incorporate those basic principles of liberty 
which had drifted down the stream of history from Runnymede 
and had become embedded in the common law of the land. 
These embraced freedom of religion, free speech, free press, 
the right to bear arms, the right to peaceably assemble and 
petition for redress, and so forth; in fact, all of the guaranties 
contained in the 10 amendments subsequently adopted. 

A BILL OF RIGHTS OR NO BILL OF RIGHTS 


The point was: Were these fundamental principles of liberty 
sufficiently embedded in the common law to be forever safe 
against legislative repeal or interference? Hamilton held they 
were; Jefferson held they were not, and worked incessantly 
with his pen, in-letters to his political friends, to promote a 
propaganda for the incorporation of these guaranties as 
amendments in the new Constitution. 


JEFFERSON’S VIEWS 


Claude Bowers, in his Jefferson and Hamilton, quotes from 
one of Jefferson’s letters to Madison. By that time he had be- 
come reconciled to the document itself, as promulgated by the 
convention, but insisted that— 

* + * a bill of rights is what the people are entitled to against 
every government on earth, general or particular, and what no just 
government should refuse or rest in inference. 


HAMILTON’S VIEWS 


Hamilton held that the guaranties of personal liberty were 
indissolubly bound up in the common law of the land, and that 
incorporating them In the Constitution, instead of making them 
more secure, would only tend to expose them to attack. 

Mark the keenness of this reasoning: 

For why declare that things shall not be done which there is no power 
to do? Why, for instance, should it be said that the liberty of the press 
shall not be restrained when no power is given by which restrictions 
may be imposed? 
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Continuing, he says: 


I will not contend that such a provision would confer a regulating 
power; but it is evident that it would furnish, to men disposed to usurp, 
a plausible pretense for claiming that power. They might urge with a 
semblance of reason that the Constitution ought not to be charged with 
the absurdity of providing against the abuse of an authority which was 
not given, and that the provision against restraining the liberty of the 
press afforded a clear implication that a power to prescribe proper 
regulations concerning it was intended to be vested in the National 
Government, This may serve as a specimen of the numerous handles 
which would be given to the doctrine of constructive powers by the 
indulgence of an injudicious zeal for bills of rights. (The Federalist, 
No. LXXXIV, p. 439, McLean ed., New York, 1788.) 


BOTH WERE RIGHT 


There was a real, vital need at the time that the great funda- 
mental principles of human liberty, which up to that moment 
were buried in judicial decisions, should be put in statutory 
form and given a sanctuary in the organic law of the new Na- 
tion, for in many of the States, and even in England itself, 
freedom of worship and the right of free speech and a free 
press were on a very insecure foundation. Jefferson therefore 
was right, on the facts, in insisting that the bill of rights should 
go into the Constitution. 

Hamilton also was right, but only on the theory that the 
fundamental rights of man were already definite and secure in 
the existing state of society. If that were true, there would 
obviously be no need for closer definition or further repetition 
in the organic law of the Nation. 

THE SANCTITY OF THE BILL OF RIGHTS 


“Why declare that things shall not be done which there is no 
power to do?” That was the substance of Hamilton’s argu- 
ment. Jefferson’s reply was to point to the facts, to the many 
trespasses already made by colonial legislatures and the natural 
fear that the Legislature of the new Nation in the course of 
time might be tempted to make similar encroachments, He 
wanted the bill of rights to be not only impregnable but unas- 
Sailable. That is why he wanted it in the Constitution itself. 

It will thus be seen that both of these great statesmen were 
in accord as to the sanetity of the bill of rights. Hamilton 
believed that it was so sacred that it could never be assailed. 
Jefferson believed it was so sacred that it ought to be put in a 
special niche on the altar of the Constitution, so that no legis- 
lature would ever dare to make the attempt to attack it, remove 
it, or impair its force. 

THE GREAT OMISSION 


There was only one flaw in the reasoning of Jeffersén and 
those who agreed with his proposal to embed the bill of rights 
in the organic law, and that was the great omission to foresee 
that its incorporation therein might at some time in the future 
make its safeguards and guaranties subject to repeal or amend- 
ment under Article V of the Constitution, of which it thus 
became a part. 

And this is precisely what has happened. But it took 130 
years. In the prohibition cases (253 U. S., p. 353) it was held 
that because the bill of rights was a part of the Constitution, 
all of its guaranties were thereby subject to modification or 
repeal by an amendment adopted under the amending clause of 
the instrument, namely, Article V. 

Thus Hamilton’s fears as to the dangers of interpretation 
were confirmed. Under this decision, if an amendment to the 
Constitution were adopted repealing the right of freedom of 
worship or the right of a free press, it would have to be upheld 
under the precedent thus established. 

The great omission of the founders in incorporating the bill 
of rights in the organic law was in failing to provide that the 
guaranties of liberty embraced in the bill of rights shall never 
be subject to repeal or impairment under Article V of this 
Constitution. 

It will be remembered that that very precaution was taken to 
prevent any interference with the slave traffic prior to 1808 and 
with the right of the States to equal suffrage in the Senate. 
Article V specifically provides as follows: 


Provided that no amendment which may be made prior to the year 
One thousand eight hundred and eight shall in any manner affect the 
first and fourth clauses in the ninth section of the first article (dealing 
with the slave traffic) and that no State, without its consent, shall be 
deprived of equal suffrage in the Senate. 


Of course, at that time, the bill of rights had not been 
incorporated in the Constitution; but when the resolution sub- 
mitting it to the States for adoption was framed, it would have 
been strange indeed if no one had thought of adding a similar 
safeguard to protect its guarantees from repeal or impairment, 
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if it were suspected, even for a moment, that their invulner- 
ability could ever be questioned. 
A QURSTION THAT WILL NOT DIB 

This is a question that will not die. It is fairly open to 
speculation whether or not the Supreme Court, if the question 
were put before them again, would ever follow the precedent 
in the eighteenth amendment decision. 

To my mind, there is ample justification for the judicial in- 
terpretation that at the time of the adoption of the Constitution 
the first 10 amendments were not a part thereof and could not 
therefore have possibly been envisioned as being susceptible of 
ever being abrogated or destroyed under the fifth article. 

It is difficult to concelve that statesmen holding the attitude 
of Jefferson and Hamilton as to the sancity of the bill of rights 
would ever have consented to its incorporation in the Constitu- 
tion without deliberately and specifically excepting its guar- 
anties from the danger of repeal or impairment. 

I venture to say that a close study of events contemporaneous 
with the adoption of the first 10 amendments, embracing the 
bill of rights, will justify the interpretation that if those 
amendments were understood to express in the organic law the 
fundamental guaranties of free government it was never the 
intention of the founders to subject them to the jeopardy of 
subsequent extirpation or destruction. 

THER AMENDMENT OF THE CONSTITUTION 

On March 4, 1789, the First Congress of the United States, 
then sitting in New York City, passed a resolution submitting 12 
amendments for ratification by the States. 

The first amendment was practically an apportionment law 
as to the number of Representatives to sit in subsequent Con- 
gresses. It was rejected. 

The second amendment was also in the nature of statutory 
law, and it was also rejected. 

The next 10 amendments embraced the much-discussed bill 
of rights, and they were ratified without a dissenting voice by 
the nine States which considered them. It appears that Massa- 


chusetts, Connecticut, Georgia, and Kentucky made no returns. 
ANALYSIS OF THE AMENDMENTS 
In my speech in the House on March 16, 1926, I incorporated 
an analysis of the 19 amendments to the Constitution so far 
adopted. 
I classified them according to their purpose and character as: 


I, Declaratory ; II, Explanatory; III, Structural; IV. Empower- 
ing; V. Legislative. 

1. DECLARATORY ; THAT IS, RECOGNIZING OR EXTENDING HUMAN RIGHTS 

Amendment I. Declaring freedom of religion, speech, press; the right 
to peaceably assemble and petition for redress of grievances. 

Amendment II. Declaring the right of the people to bear arms. 

Amendment III. Declaring the sanctity of the home against the quar- 
tering of troops. 

Amendment IV. Declaring the security of the people in their per- 
sons, houses, papers, and effects against unreasonable search. 

Amendment V. Declaring the right of trial by jury. 

Amendment VI. Declaring the right of the accused to a speedy trial 
in the district wherein the crime shall have been committed, ete. 

Amendment VII. Declaring the supremacy of the common law and 
conserving the right of trial by jury. 

Amendment VIII. Declaring against excessive bail and cruel and un- 
usual punishment. 

Amendment XIII. Extending the blessings of freedom to all human 
beings. 

Amendment XIV. Declaring that no State shall deprive any person 
of life, liberty, or property without due process of law. 

Amendment XV. Declaring the right of citizens to vote irrespective 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Amendment XIX, Declaring the right of citizens to vote irrespective 
of sex, 

2. BXPLANATORY—THAT is, CONSTRUING THE INSTRUMENT 


Amendment IX. The enumeration in the Constitution of certain 
rights shall not be construed to deny or disparage others retained by 
the people. 

Amendment X. The powers not delegated to the United States by 
the Constitution, nor prohibited by it to the States, are reserved to 
the States, respectively, or to the people. 

Amendment XI. The judicial power of the United States shall not 
be construed to extend to any suit in law or equity commenced or 
prosecuted against one of the United States by the citizens of another 
State, or by the citizens or subjects of any foreign state. 

8. STRUCTURAL—THAT 18, AFFECTING THE STRUCTURE OF THE INSTRUMENT 

Amendment XII. Changing the method of the election of President 
and Vice President, 

Amendment XVII, Changing the method of the election of United 
Staten Senators. 
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4. EMPOWERING—THAT IS, GIVING TO OR ENLARGING THE POWERS OF 
CONGRESS 


Amendment XVI. Giving Congress the power to impose taxes on in- 
comes irrespective of source and without regard to any census or enu- 
meration. 

5. LEGISLATIVE—THAT IS, PUTTING ENACTMENTS OR STATUTES IN Tun 
INSTRUMENT; USURPING THE POWER OF CONGRESS 

Amendment XVIII. Which embeds in the Constitution a police regu- 
lation prohibiting the manufacture, sale, or transportation of intoxicating 
liquors for beverage purposes. 


An examination of this analysis shows that we have only 
one legislative amendment usurping the power of Congress, the 
eighteenth amendment. 


{From my speech of December 9, 1926) 
RELIGIOUS STATUTES IN THE COLONIES 


Religion is a bad thing to inject into legislation, whether you invoke 
the moral sanction or not. There is always some pretext of morality 
in connection with every invasion of human liberty. That is the cloak 
under which intolerance makes its encroachments In all governments in 
all the history of the world. Read the history of our early Colonies, 
particularly Virginia and Massachusetts, where they had laws putting 
men in the stocks because they did not go to church, making it a 
capital offense if they missed church three times. 


EVILS OF CHURCH INFLUENCE IN THE THIRTEEN COLONIES 


I will take advantage of the leave to extend granted to me to insert 
at this point a brief summary of some of the religious statutes of the 
American Colonies. All of them, without exception, enacted laws for 
the purpose, as they believed, of promoting Christianity, but their cruel 
and inhumane enactments were in striking contrast with the charity, 
kindliness, and toleration of the founder of Christianity. 

These rigorous colonial lawmakers doubtless thought they were speak- 
ing for the “ moral forces” of the communities they were representing, 
for their intolerant and cruel statutes usually began with a preamble 
in the nature of a plous homily: 

VIRGINIA 
PENALTY OF DEATH FOR NONATTENDANCE AT CHURCH ON SUNDAY 

Every man and woman shall repair in the morning to the divine 
service and sermons preached upon the Sabbath Day, and in the after- 
noon to the divine service and catechising, upon pain for the first 
fault to lose their provision and the allowance for the whole week 
following; for the second to lose the said allowance, and also be 
whipped; and for the third to suffer death. (America's first Sunday 
law, 1610.) 

PENALTY OF DEATH FOR BLASPHEMY 


In the same year, 1610, a law was enacted in Virginia against 
blasphemy, the offender for the first offense to suffer severe punish- 
ment,” for the second to have a bodkin thrust through his tongue,” 
and for the third “to be brought to a martial court and there receive 
censure of death.” 

(Nore.—Similar laws were enacted by Massachusetts in 1698; by 
Connecticut about the same time; and by Maryland in 1723.) 

MASSACHUSETTS 
PRESUMPTUOUS SUNDAY DESECRATION TO BE PUNISHED BY DEATH 


This court taking notice of great abuse and many misdemeanors 
committed by divers persons in these many ways, profaning the Sabbath 
or Lord's Day, to the great dishonor of God, reproach of religion, and 
grief of the spirits af God's people, 

Do therefore order, That whosoever shall profane the Lord's Day, 
by doing unnecessary servile work, by unnecessary traveling, or by 
sports and recreations, he or they that so transgress, shall forfeit 
for every such default 40 shillings, or to be publicly whipped; but 
if it clearly appear that the sin was proudly, presumptuously, and 
with a high hand committed, against the known command and authority 
of the blessed God, such a person therein despising and reproaching 
the Lord, shall be put to death or grievously punished at the judgment 
of the court. (Law from Codification of 1671.) 

WASHINGTON RUNS AFOUL OF THE LAW 


As to that part of the statute against “traveling on the Lord's Day,” 
it is interesting to note that even the good President Washington fell 
afoul of this pious prohibition. Having missed his way on Saturday 
he was obliged to ride a few miles on Sunday to gain the town in which 
he was to attend divine service. Before he arrived, however, he was 
met by a tithingman who commanded him to stop and demanded the 
occasion of his riding. The general explained the circumstances and it 
was not until he promised to go no further that the tithingman per- 
mitted him to proceed on his journey. 

It is interesting to note, also, that John Adams actually, seriously 
argued that it was against the conscience of the people of his State to 
suggest making any changes in these rigorous drastic laws. He stated 
that they might as well think they could change the movements of the 
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heavenly bodies as to alter the religious laws of Massachusetts. (See 
Life and Works of John Adams by Charles Francis Adams, Vol. XI, 
p. 399.) 

Nevertheless all ot the religious statutes ot Massachusetts, except the 
State Sunday laws, were abolished in 1833. 


CONNECTICUT 
PROPHANATION OF THE LORD'S DAY 


Whosoever shall profane the Lord's Day, or any part of it, elther by 
sinful, servile work, or by unlawful sport, recreation, or otherwise, 
whether wilfully or in a careless neglect, shall be duly punished by 
fine, imprisonment, or corporally, according to the nature and measure 
of the sinn, and offence. But if the court upon examination, by clear 
and satisfying evidence find that the sinn was proudly, presumptuously, 
and with a high hand committed against the known command and 
authority of the blessed God, such a person therein despising and re- 
proaching the Lord shall be put to death, that all others may feare and 
shun such provoking, rebellious courses. (Law of 1656.) 


DELAWARE 
THD LAW AGAINST BLASPHEMY 


The Delaware law of colonial times against blasphemy provided that 
if “wilfully or premeditately " done the offender “ be set in the pillory 
for the space of two hours and be branded in his or her forehead with 
the letter B, and be publicly whipt on his or her bare back with thirty 
nine lashes well laid on.” (Laws of Delaware, 1797, vol. 1, pp. 173, 
174.) 


Now, the better opinion of to-day of enlightened men all over 
the world is that you can not make men good or moral by law. 
[Applause.] Leaye morality to the churches. Keep the churches 
within their ecclesiastical confines. Personal habits are a mat- 
ter of church discipline. The state has only to do with the 
conservation of morality in its relation to public conduct and 
the preservation of law and order. The moment that religious 
opinions as to moral conduct are injected into legislative enact- 
ments that moment tyranny enters, and the freedom of the 
people is at an end. 

Is it any wonder that Jefferson was anxious to see the bill of 
rights engrafted into the body of our Constitution? 


[From my speech of July 18, 1919] 
Tun EIGHTEBÐNTH AMENDMENT 
CURTAILS HUMAN RIGHTS 


I desire to point out the fact that the eighteenth amendment is the 
only amendment that curtails human rights. A casual examination of 
these amendments will bear out that contention. 

* b . * . 


ANTAGONISTIC TO AMERICAN SPIRIT 


This amendment is clearly antagonistic to the spirit of the Constitu- 
tion, the principles which governed its creation and guided its gradual 
modification for over 130 years. It has broken ground in a new direc- 
tion—establishes a new precedent which is fraught with many dangers 
and may lead to efforts in the future to engraft upon our Constitution 
further trespasses upon personal rights. It is an unhappy augury of 
the future that we have abandoned the wise maxim of our forefathers 
that the Federal Government may enlarge but shall not diminish indi- 
vidual liberty. 

b 5 © a * . 
A DANGEROUS PRECEDENT 


If the Supreme Court confirms this usurpation, we may in time see a 
bill introduced and passed in Congress defining the term “ religion” in 
the first amendment to the Constitution. That amendment provides, in 
part, as follows: 

“Congress shall make no law respecting the establishment of a reli- 
gion or probibiting the free exercise thereof.” 

If the right of Congress to define constitutional terms by statute is 
once conceded, W may reasonably expect to see a bill introduced read- 
ing like this: Any sect or aggregation of persons containing one-half 
per cent or more of communicants of foreign birth shall not be deemed 
a religion within the purview of the first amendment of the Constitu- 
tion, and the practice thereof is prohibited.” 

0 * * * * * 
ITS COST 


The only solicitude I have in the matter is that, at a time when you 
are cutting off from the available revenue of the country, heretofore 
received, the immense volume of taxes from wines, beers, and spirituous 
liquors, and at a time when retrenchment should be observed in every 
legislative act, you are about to establish a stupendous governmental 
agency, with vast hordes of revenue agents, inspectors, and other 
emissaries, to irritate and pester the citizenship of our land and fatten 
themselyes upon the Public Treasury, The loss of revenue due to pro- 
hibition for the next fiscal year is estimated to be about $600,000,000. 
When we add to that the inevitable loss of receipts from the income 
tax and excess-profit tax the total reduction of the national revenue will 
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probably be near to $1,000,000,000. Instead of devising schemes to fur- 
ther reduce the national revenue, we ought to concern ourselves with 
the problem of increasing it. 
[From my speech of June 27, 1921} 
It was not the laboring man who patronized the licentious cabaret or 
the all-night road house, where strong liquor debased men and ruined 
women. If drink conquered, it was in such places and in the homes of 


wealth and fashion. 
There is a very old verse which runs as follows: 


“The rich man has his cellar 

And ready butler by him; 

The poor must steer for his pint of beer 
Where a saint can’t choose but spy him, 

The rich man's curtained windows 
Hide the concerts of the quality; 

The poor must share a cracked fiddle in the air, 
Which offends all sound morality.” 

If any workingman fell from grace, you may rest assured it was not 
through beer. 


WHISKY DRINKING ENCOURAGED BY PROHIBITION 


Where light stimulants are used whisky drinking never flourishes, 
To-day whisky drinking has become a public scandal. Young men and 
young women who never before thought of whisky now drink it openly. 
To-day they open a bottle of whisky costing $10 or $12 as a matter of 
bravado, as would-be sports used to open up champagne at $5 a bottle. 

The ardor of alcoholic appetite is a factor in enhancing the price of 
strong drink and tempts the commercial instinct of men to pursue an 
enterprise which promises large profits, The reformers played right 
into the hands of the forces they aimed to circumvent. If they had let 
beer and wine alone and struck at whisky and the saloon, at which the 
bulk of the people of this land thought they were aiming, there would 
be no such thing to-day as the prohibition question. The saloons are 
still open, doing a more flourishing business than ever before. They are 
getting more for their whisky than their predecessors used to get for 
high-priced French wines. And who supports these so-called brothels of 
iniquity? Why, the workingman, whose beer was taken away for his 
moral uplift and improvement, 

> * * * * . * 


INTERFERENCR WITH MEDICAL PROFESSION 


The real point in the controversy is how men can become so narrow 
and shortsighted as to meddle at all with a profession so sacred as 
that of the physician's and undertake to dictate to him what he shall 
or shall not recommend for the alleviation of human suffering. There 
lies the outrage against common sense and liberty. We have allowed, 
and will continue to allow, the physician to prescribe morphine, 
cocaine, heroin, arsenic, strychnine, and other deadly drugs. Under 
this latest effusion of fanaticism—the bill before us—the physician is 
left carte blanche to deal out the deadliest drugs in the pharmacopela, 
but—consistency, thou art truly a jewel—he must not recommend bis 
patient to take a glass of beer or porter! 

. * — — — * * 
THE FORCE OF PUBLIC OPINION 

At the hearing on this bill Mr. Wayne B. Wheeler said to the com- 
mittee : 

Recently I was in Maine, the first State that adopted prohibition, 
and there met the sheriff and the officers, and they were making their 
request of that legislature, after 60 years’ experience, for new legisla- 
tion to meet the deyices and schemes that had been worked out by the 
liquor interests to evade the law there.” 

There, sirs, what better evidence can you have than that to show the 
utter futility of attempting to thwart men’s appetites? Before you can 
devise a workable enforcement measure you must first reconstruct 
human nature. 

. * + * * * s 
RESPONSIBILITY OF LEGISLATORS 


The best protection for our posterity will be found in the complete 
severance of personal morals from the domain of legislation. If we 
fail in this we establish a precedent for our successors to follow when 
the pendulum of public opinion swings the other way, 

Thomas Jefferson, in a letter to Francis W. Gilmer, said: 

“ Our legislators are not sufficiently apprised of the rightful limits of 
their power; that their office is to declare and enforce only our natural 
rights and duties, and to take none of them from us. No man has a 
right to commit an aggression on the equal rights of another, and this 
is all from which the laws ought to restrain him.” (Works of Thomas 
Jefferson, vol. 7, p. 3.) 

> el > » * . * 
PROHIBITION AND MORALS 

The difficulty with prohibition is that it is not a political question; 
it is not even an economic question, but is fundamentally a moral ques- 
tion, and does not yield to reason. 

Morality does not submit to inexorable formulas. 
lie forever in the shadowy borderland of argument. 


It is doomed to 
Its usual solvent 
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is time and place. No fallible human being can say with absolute cer- 
tainty that a certain course of conduct Is ethically right or wrong. AN 
that he knows is that it he agrees with the majority he may live in 
peace. If he does not, he is sniffed at or perhaps sent to jail. 
It has been said that morality is a relative term; and, when we take 
n broad view of the human race and consider its divergence of origin 
and the variety of its ethnic strains, we are bound to admit that there 
is much truth In that contention. The Turk, sometimes called the 
“unspeakable Turk,“ deems it highly immoral to take a glass of wine, but 
considers the polygamous use of women as blessed in the sight of the 
Almighty. The Turk grafted his morality into the law—even as the 
Anti-Saloon men have grafted their morality into American law. 
THE LAW AND MORALS 
In ancient times, and among primitive peoples, law and religion 
were one, The law was a part of religion, That was when there was 
only one religion—the established religion. To-day, there being no 
established religion, the same forces of Intolerance are seeking, indi- 
rectly, to engraft the teachings of their religion into the law. There 
is no difference in principle—the only difference Is in the method. 
Truth is the basic doctrine in all religions, and it is well to teach it. 
It bas never, however, in a republic, been deemed wise or just to enact 
the bare doctrine into law. It was soon seen that the legislator would 
first bave to answer the eternal question, What is truth?“ The 
furthest he could dare go was to make a law punishing any infraction 
of the moral law which resulted in Injury to others. So with tem- 
perance. Laws are justly made to punish drunkenness; but it is a 
novel doctrine in a republic that legislatures may curtail free will and 
punish an appetite independent of whether or not its exercise bas 
Injured the rights of others. 
* . . * 
ARE WE DRIFTING BACK INTO THEOCRACY? 


Civil lawyers have invented a phrase to justify the State's invasion 
of individual liberty. They call it “the police power of the State.“ 
Under this the State officers Invade your home and tell you what kind 
of plumbing you ought to use oryhow your walls should be papered. 
Churchmen have Invented a similar slogan, “The moral power of the 
Stute,“ and under it they purpose to invade your home and tell you 
what you shall drink at your table. 

In the colonial history of this country it will be found that our good 
ancestors thought that in the exercise of the moral power of the State 
they bad the right to compel the individual to go to church on the Sab- 
bath. In Virginia the statute provided that the third offense in failing 
to attend divine service on the Sabbath should be punishable by death. 
In Massachusetts and in Connecticut “ presumptuous Sunday desecra- 
tion,“ or breaking the Sabbath, was also punishable by death. Even in 
tolerant Maryland, which led the way in the New World to toleration 
of all Christian creeds, blasphemy was punishable by death without 
benefit of clergy.” In all of the thirteen Colonies lashes and public ex- 
posure In the stocks were the fate of those who offended against the 
statutes which religion had injected into the legislation of the Common- 
wealths. 

It is to the everlasting credit of Roger Williams that he rebelled 
against the exercise of such restraint upon the individual conscience. 
For his manly stand In defense of human liberty he was driven out of 
the colony of Massachusetts in the dead of winter and compelled to 
throw himself on the mercy of the savage but sympathetic red men 
of the wilderness. With a few followers, in 1636, he founded the colony 
of Rhode Island, at ~rovidence Plantations, where he dedicated, as the 
foundation stone of the new government, the lofty, imperishable princi- 
ple “that conscience was by nature free, and that it was the duty of 
human society to preserve intact that freedom whereof the least viola- 
tion was Invariably the first step to soul bondage.” 

This would seem to be only the enunciation of a self-evident proposi- 
tion; yet old errors die so slowly that it took over two centuries of 
growth of American public opinion to eradicate from our State laws 
those medieval statutes which enchalned the buman conscience. 

‘To-day we are witnessing a renewal of that old spirit of interference 
with Individual conscience, and the inquiry is truly pertinent: Are we 
drifting back into theocracy?" 

The eighteenth amendment is a violation of the right of individual 
freedom of opinion. It brings discredit on our glorious Constitution, 
which up to this hour has been held holy as the sacred depository of 
human liberty. The sooner this amendment is repealed the better will 
it be for America and humanity. 

[From my speech of December 22, 1925] 
FUTILITY AND FOLLY OF PROHIBITION 


While the vineyards flourish and wheat and corn and bariey grow 
men will avail themselves of the laws of nature to turn part of the 
fruit of the vine and grains of the soll into appetizing and healthful 
beverages. ‘The disciples of the prohibition folly might well give some 
thought to the astute reflection of Sir Toby Belch in Twelfth Night: 

Dost thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?“ 

. * e o o . * 
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Before prohibition went into effect, through the operation of the 
Volstead law, the country was in receipt of a yearly revenue from excise 
taxes on wines, beers, and liquors of $483,050,854. The following table 
is taken from the pamphlet published by the Treasury Department in 
April, 1925, entitled “ Statistics Concerning Intoxicating Liquors,” and 
shows the loss of revenue: 


Loss f excise tares 


Fermented 


Nquors Total 


Distilled spirits 


$365, 211, 252.26 | $117, 830,002 2 | $483, 050, 854.47 


7, 180, 380, 64 5, 327, 73 27, 585, 708. 37 
337, 630, 871. 62 


117, 834, 274.48 | 455, 408, 146.10 

In addition to this, the enforcement of prohibition by the Federal 
Government hag entailed an expenditure of large sums of money an- 
nually, growing larger every year. The bill before us, as I said, actually 
appropriates for the enforcement of the Volstead law the sum of 
$28,353,489. 

In addition to the loss of internal revenue, or excise taxes, we have 
been deprived of customs duties on the importation of ales, wine, and 
beer to the amount of $20,000,000 per annum. 

The duties on malt liquors, distilled spirits, and wines amounted in 
1914 to $19,674,092. To-day the duties collected from those sources are 
negligible. 

In these two items alone, namely, internal excise duties and customs 
duties, the people of the United States are losing a revenue of over 
$500,000,000 per year. But it is not alone in the deprivation of income 
that the people of the United States have suffered. The probibition 
amendment and the act to enforce it have introduced a disturbing factor 
and upset the economic balance of the country, from the effects of which 
we are now suffering and will continue to suffer for many years to come, 

I present a table herewith which shows one of these factors in all its 
enormity : 

Destruction of personal property 
There were in the United States when the Volstead Act 
went into effert 1,250 breweries, representing a capi- 
tal invested of 


There were 434 distilleries, representing a capital of 
There were 318 wine presses, representing a capital of 


$792, 914, 000 
ry 285, 000 
516, 000 
915, 715, 000 
This represents a total economic loss to the country of nearly a billion 
In addition to that, it entailed the throwing out of employ- 
ment of over 70,000 men directly employed, and indirectly perhaps of 
30,000 more. It will pay us to glance at the following table: 


Number of persons throten out of work 


Salaries 
of persons annually 


Beer and ales 
Distilleries.. 
Wine making. 


The gravity of these figures can easily be conceived. It is no far 
stretch of the imagination to follow the fortunes of these 100,000 men 
deprived of a legitimate employment and source of income. If it were 
possible to obtain precise data I venture the thought that thousands of 
them have been driven into crime and form a large part of our prison 
population. 

{From my speech of February 6, 1926] 
RIGHT TO REPEAL Bint or RIGHTS 


If an amendment were adopted changing that system of representa- 
tion, assuming that it could be adopted by a majority of the people of 
the United States, would that not be a breach of faith? Is it any less, 
then, a breach of good faith to nullify the original compact of the citi- 
zen with the Federal Government and with the other States of the 
Union by repealing the protective clauses of the bill of rights, which 
— the the . of on prenit 


> 
a by the e is no cates to bear than Scenes 8 
by kings, aristocracies, or privy councils. It is true, it bears the 
semblance of conforming to the principles of democracy. But those 
principles have their limitations, as the founders of our Republic fully 
understood. Why did they put in our Constitution the bill of rights? 
For no other reason than to protect minorities. 
> . * * * . * 
HOME BREWING 
The result has been the establishment of home brewing and the 
introduction of the liquor still in the home. These are greater evils 
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than that sought to be corrected. Families in which drunkenness 
was an utter stranger, accustomed to beer and wines, were suddenly 
deprived of what they considered an essential part of their household 
table supplies, 

They did the only thing that remained for them to do. They made 
their own. The ancient household recipes were revived, and elderberry 
wine, raisin wine, and other ancient concoctions having the necessary 
flavor or “kick” were restored to the family larder. In such homes, 
and they are legion, the old status has been to some extent restored, 
but with this unfortunate consequence—that the shadow of hypocrisy 
and the gnawing consciousness of law violation disturb the peace of 
mind. This is the great wrong of such a tyranny of suppression. 
Decent, law-abiding people should not be subjected to such a hardship. 

Then there is another consequence affecting the younger generation. 
What is their reaction to the disclosures thus made to them in the 
bosom of their own family? A perusal of the public press, with its 
daily recitals of immorality among the young, Is the answer. 


PILGRIMAGE OF MOTHERS AND WIDOWS OF DECEASED SOLDIERS, 
SAILORS, AND MARINES OF THE AMERICAN FORCES 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
242) making an appropriation to carry out the provisions of the 
act entitled“ An act to enable the mothers and widows of the 
deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces 
now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage 
to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money in 
the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of 85,386,367, to re- 
main available until December 31, 1933, to enable the Secretary of 
War to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “ An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Europe to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929 
(45 Stat. 1508), and any acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, including reimbursement of the appropriations of the War De- 
partment of such amounts as have been or may be expended therefrom 
in the administration of such act, and for such additional employees in 
the office of the Quartermaster General of the Army as the Secretary 
of War may deem necessary. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, under a reservation of objec- 
tion, I think the House would be interested to know just how 
many of these mothers are provided for in this total appropria- 
tion of $5,386,367. I notice from the resolution the appropria- 
tion is made available until December 31, 1933, which is the 
date provided in the authorization act for these pilgrimages 
to be made. 

Mr. WOOD. I will say to the gentleman that is problemati- 
cal. The War Department has the execution of this act and 
has been trying to ascertain the facts with reference to those 
who are entitled to go and having them signify whether they 
will or will not go. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOQD. Yes. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. I will say to my friend that 
in the hearings held by the House Committee on Military 
Affairs on December 17 of last year the testimony of Major 
General Cheatham, the then Quartermaster General, stated that 
the number of mothers and soldier widows who would be en- 
titled to make this pilgrimage would be approximately 6,000, 
at a cost of about $800 for each person. There is no guesswork 
in respect to these figures, I will say to the House. General 
Cheatham made a personal visit to France, where he studied 
the whole subject at first-hand. He visited every hotel where 
these women will stop over there, inspected the ships in which 
they will be transported abroad, even the busses which will 
take the women from Paris to the various American cemeteries 
were seen and selected. Under this efficient officer, whose 
work on this important and humane assignment is worthy of 
the highest praise and should receive the acclaim of the Con- 
gress and the people, every single detail covering the progress 
of the afflicted mother or wife of the soldier buried in France 
has been arranged for down to the minutest detail. This 
$5,000,000 is one of the best investments our country could 
make and it will bring us manifold interest in international 
good will and amity with our allies in the great world conflict. 

Mr. WOOD. I will give the gentleman the information ex- 
actly. It is estimated this amount will be sufficient to cover 
the expenses of 6,100 women during this year and next year. 
Under the present law 11,630 are eligible, of whom 5,649 have 
accepted, 5,026 have declined, and 955 are noncommittal. If 
all go that the War Department now anticipates may go, there 
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will still be some leeway in this appropriation; but there is 
other legislation now pending before the Congress which, if 
passed, may require some further appropriation. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The purpose of my inquiry is to ascertain 
whether this is to cover the expenses of those entitled to go 
under existing authorization, and also of those who may have 
the privilege under a contemplated amendment. 

Mr. WOOD. The estimate is made on those entitled to go 
under existing law. 

Mr. STAFFORD. As I understand from the hearings before 
the Committee on Military Affairs, the average expense is some- 
thing like $800. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. General Cheatham went over 
there and went very carefully into this matter, and that was his 
estimate. 

Mr. COLE. This is for the expense from the time they leave 
home? 

Mr. WOOD. Until they arrive back. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Is this a conducted tour, or does each 
one get so much money? 

Mr. WOOD. It is a conducted tour. Some mothers may not 
have money enough to bring them from home to the place of 
departure, but they will be given money under conditions prop- 
erly safeguarded. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 


ADDITIONAL APPROPRIATION FOR THE CONSTRUCTION OF RUBAL POST 
ROADS 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of House Joint Resolution 241, making 
an additional appropriation for the fiscal year 1930 for the 
cooperative construction of rural post roads. 

The Clerk read the joint resolution, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $31,400,000, to 
remain available until expended, for carrying out the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall aid the 
States in the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1916 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 503), and all acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, including the same 
objects specified under this head in the Agricultural appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1930, such sum being part of the amount author- 
ized to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1930 by the act approved 
May 26, 1928 (45 Stats. 750). 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I think the 
chairman of the committee ought to explain this resolution. 

Mr. WOOD. I will explain it. The Bureau of Roads, De- 
partment of Agriculture, that administers the Federal appro- 
priation for building roads is absolutely without money. All 
of this amount of $31,400,000 is under contract, and some is due 
now and more of it will be due before the end of this fiscal 


year. 

Mr, SNELL. Does this increase the amount appropriated, 
or does it come out of the 1931 authorization? 

Mr. WOOD. This comes out of the amount authorized for 
1930. This is due because of the roads already constructed and 
those under contract. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand, then, this increases the amount 
available $31,000,000? 

Mr. WOOD. This is out of the 1930 authorization. 

Mr. SNELL. Then, as I understand, there is no increase in 
the appropriation for good roads for 1930? 

Mr. WOOD. No; this appropriation is part of the general 
authorization for 1930. 

Mr. BYRNS. We have not made an appropriation up to the 
limit of authorization. 

Mr. SNELL. The full amount has not been appropriated? 

Mr. BYRNS. No. 

Mr. DOWELL. The authorization has been made and carried 
over. This is out of that already authorized by Congress. 

Mr. SNELL. What is the total amount. 

Mr. DOWELL. I have not the exact figures, but some has 
been held over from year to year when appropriation has been 
made. 

Mr. SNELL. There is money authorized but not appropri- 
ated? 

Mr. DOWELL. Yes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 
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The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider was laid on the table. 

THE PINK BOLLWORM 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
for the present consideration of House Joint Resolution 240, 
making an appropriation to enable the Secretary of Agriculture 
to meet an emergency caused by an outbreak of the pink boll- 
worm in the State of Arizona, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 

Resolved, cto., That the sum of $587,500 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, as an additional amount for salaries 
and general expenses, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, for the control and prevention of the spread 
of the pink bollworm, including the same objects specified under this 
head in the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused 
by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona: Provided, 
That no expenditures shall be made from this sum until an amount or 
amounts sufficient to compensate any farmer for one-half of his actual 
and necessary losses due to the enforced nonproduction of cotton in 
any zone established by the State of Arizona shall have been appro- 
priated, contributed, or guaranteed to the satisfaction of the Secretary 
of Agriculture by State, county, or local authorities, or individuals or 
organizations. 


The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Reserving the right to object, I think the gen- 
tleman from Michigan should make some explanation as to the 
effect this will have on the bill that we passed last Monday 
under suspension of the rules. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I will be glad to explain. This is to meet 
un acute emergency in Arizona resulting from the presence of 
the pink bollworm. It is to meet the situation discussed last 
Monday in connection with the legislation the gentleman men- 
tions, although it is a little different phase of it. 

This resolution is to make an appropriation of $587,500, to 
be used by the Government in a clean-up program. The plant- 
ing season in Arizona is such that it is imperative that the 
clean-up work, if undertaken at all, should be undertaken at 
once, Hence our request to bring it up in this way as an 
emergency. 

Mr. SNELL. 
day? 

Mr. CRAMTON. No. The money which was authorized the 
other day was for future appropriations of one-half the cost 
of the damages resulting to farmers by reason of the nonproduc- 
tion of cotton in certain areas. This is an immediate appro- 
priation with reference to a clean-up of certain areas infested, 
or adjacent thereto. 

Mr. SNELL. The other was supposed to be an emergency, 
and that was why it was brought up at that time, was it not? 

Mr. CRAMTON. The emergency character of that was not 
the appropriation itself but the authorization and the declara- 
tion of the Government's policy, a commitment to the payment 
of these damages. Those damages, of course, can not be figured 
until the end of the year, and then we will make the necessary 
appropriation, 

Mr, SNELL, 

Mr, CRAMTON, 
this appropriation. 

Mr, SNELL. How much? 

Mr. STAFFORD. It is $3,000,000 in the act passed by the 
last Congress, 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is my recollection, 

Mr. SNELL. And this is a part of that authorization? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is my recollection. The gentleman 
from Arizona [Mr. Dove.as] can refresh me as to that. 

Mr. STAFFORD. I think it is the act of 1929, and I believe 
the amount is $3,000,000. 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The act of February 16, 1929. I 
can not give the gentleman the limitation of the authorization. 

Mr. SNELL. But it is authorized by that act? 

Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. Yes. It is a continuing appro- 
priation. 

Mr. CRAMTON, This is for the pink bollworm. This situa- 
tion arose first in Texas on a large appropriation, as I recollect, 
something like $6,000,000. Only a small portion of that was 
used, and some of it was transferred to an appropriation— 
nearly $5,000,000—for the eradication of the Mediterranean fruit 
fly, or something of that kind. There is ample authorization 
remaining. That was In Texas and Louisiana, and this will be 
used in Arizona. 


Is this part of the money authorized the other 


What legislation authorizes this appropriation? 


Existing legislation, as I recall, authorizes 
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Mr. DOUGLAS of Arizona. The transfer of funds for the 
eradication of the Mediterranean fruit fly was from an authori- 
zation for compensation approved May 21, 1928. The appropri- 
ation contained in the joint resolution under consideration at 
the present time is authorized by the act of February 16, 1929. 

Mr. SNELL. What does the gentleman from Michigan mean 
when he says that it is a clean-up proposition? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They must go into the infested area and 
clean up the crops that are growing there, and everything that 
could act as a host to this pest. 

Mr. SNELL. And has it been the policy of the Government 
to pay for all of that? 

Mr. CRAMTON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. The Agriculture Department 
has recommended this. 

Mr. CRAMTON. And may I suggest further that a similar 
campaign was conducted in Texas and Louisiana, and it is the 
one outstanding instance where the Department of Agriculture 
has absolutely secured a clean-up. 

Mr. SNELL. If they have any place like that, I am for it. 
Most of these places they do not clean up. 

Mr. CRAMTON. This is a clean-up, and for elght years they 
did not have any further difficulty in that community. Now 
it is developing in another State. 

Mr. SNELL. Well, get it through quick. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, there will be some more coming. 

The SPHAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The joint resolution was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

A motion to reconsider the vote by which the joint resolu- 
tion was passed was laid on the table. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that to-morrow, after the reading of the Journal and the dis- 
position of business on the Speaker's desk, I may be permitted 
to address the House for 15 minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, we 
have more business to-morrow than we can possibly do. At 
some other time I would not object, but I shall have to object 
to taking up any time to-morrow. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I think the gentleman ought to with- 
draw his objection. I do not take up much of the time of 
the House. 

Mr. SNELL. It is not a question of how much time the 
gentleman takes up, but we have a definite program for to- 
morrow and the next day that we ought to get through with. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman consent to 10 minutes? 

Mr. SNELL. No; I shall have to object to any time to- 
morrow, 

PAY OF ARMY, NAVY, AND COAST GUARD 


The SPEAKER. Under authority of Public Resolution 36, 
Seventy-first Congress, second session, which relates to the 
pay of the Army, the Navy, and the Coast Guard, the Chair 
appoints the following committee: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. Burton L. Frencn, of Idaho; Mr. Jonx G. Coorer, of Ohio: 
Mr. Henry E. BARBOUR, of California; Mr. WIILtau B. OLIVER, of 
Alabama; Mr. ROBERT Crosser, of Obio, 


CALENDAR WEDNESDAY 


The SPEAKER. This is Calendar Wednesday, and the Clerk 
will call the committees. 
The Clerk called the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEDICAL SERVICE IN FEDERAL PRISONS 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (II. R. 
9235) to authorize the Public Health Service to provide medical 
service in the Federal prisons, which I send to the desk, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
the bill H. R. 9235, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That hereafter, authorized medical relief under 
the Department of Justice in Federal penal and correctional institu- 
tions shall be supervised and furnished by personnel of the Public 
Health Service, and upon request of the Attorney General, the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury shall detail regular and reserve commissioned 
officers of the Public Health Service, pharmacists, acting assistant sur- 
geons, and other employees of the Public Health Service to the Depart- 
ment of Justice for the purpose of supervising and furnishing medical, 
psychiatric, and other technical and scientific services to the Federal 
penal and correctional institutions. 
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Sec, 2. The compensation, allowances, and expenses of the personnel 
so detailed may be paid from applicable appropriations of the Public 
Health Service in accordance with the law and regulations governing 
the personnel of the Public Health Service, such appropriations to be 
reimbursed from applicable appropriations of the Department of Justice; 
or the Attorney General Is hereby authorized to make allotments of 
fonds and transfer of credit to the Public Health Service in such 
amounts as are available and necessary, which funds shall be available 
for payment of compensation, allowances, and expenses of personnel so 
detailed, in accordance with the law and regulations governing the 
personnel of the Public Health Service. 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
what procedure is now followed for giving medical aid to the 
inmates of our Federal prisons? 

Mr. GRAHAM. There is a separate physician in each peni- 
tentiary. This is designed to make a systematic, coordinated 
arrangement by which the Public Health Service will attend to 
the wants of the prisoners, and it places the whole matter under 
the control of the Attorney General. 
dar. It is in line with the bills passed in the House heretofore 
in regard to the service of these physicians. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Is the gentleman informed if they are 
within the classified service? 

Mr. GRAHAM, I think they are. 

Mr. STAFFORD. In that ease what becomes of them when 
the Public Health Service physicians are appointed? 

Mr. GRAHAM. The Attorney General has recommended the 
bill. The Treasury Department has approved of it in this 
language: 

Your proposal presents a desirable opportunity for further coordinat- 
ing and Increasing the efficiency of Federal public health and medical 
services and is in keeping with the policies of this and previous admin- 
istrations. The project bas been given serious study and has the sym- 
pathetic approval of this department. 


Mr. STAFFORD. I assume on reading the bill further that 
there is nothing mandatory on the Attorney General to supplant 
the present physicians, and will probably make the Public 
Health Service physicians supervisory over them? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. They could be acting assistant surgeons 
under those in the Public Health Service. The Public Health 
Service has physicians now in the Immigration Service and in 
the seamen's hospitals. I suppose these assistant surgeons will 
be assigned in that way. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Les. 
question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr, GRAHAM, a motion to reconsider the vote 
whereby the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

INDEPENDENT EXECUTIVE OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Approprations, I submit the bill (II. R. 9546), with accompany- 
ing report (Rept. No. 612), making appropriations for the Execu- 
tive Office and sundry independent executive bureaus, boards, 
commissions, and offices for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, 
and for other purposes, 

The SPEAKER. Ordered printed and referred to the Union 
Calendar. 

Mr. BYRNS. Mr. Speaker, I reserve all points of order on the 
bill. 

DESECRATION OF THE FLAG AND INSIGNIA OF THE UNITED STATES 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I call up the bill H, R. 742 on 
the House Calendar, 
The SPEHAKBR. The Clerk will report it. 
The Clerk read as follows: 
H. R. 742 


A bill to prevent desecration of the flag and insignia of the United 
States and to provide punishment therefor 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person or persons, firm or firms, cor- 
poration or corporations, or other organization or organizations, who, in 
any manner, for exhibition or display, place or enuse to be placed upon 
the flag, colors, ensign, standard, coat of arms, or other insignia of the 
United States, or upon any intended representation thereof, any inscrip- 
tion, picture, design, device, symbol, name, advertisement, words, 
marks, notice, or token, or who shall possess, distribute, display, or 
exhibit, or cause to be distributed, displayed, or exhibited any flag, color, 
ensign, standard, coat of arms, or other insignia of the United States, 
upon which shall in any manner be placed, attached, annexed, affixed, 
associated, or made a part thereof, any Inscription, picture, design, 
device, symbol, name, advertisements, words, marks, notice, or token 


Mr. Speaker, I call for the previous 
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whatever, or who willfully and publicly show open or hostile con- 
tempt for, trample upon, or otherwise deface or defile any such flag, 
color, ensign, standard, coat of arms, or other insignia of the United 
States, shall upon conviction be fined not less than $100, or imprisoned 
for not more than six months, or both, for each such offense: Provided, 
That flags, colors, ensigns, standards, coat of arms, or other insignia the 
property of or used in the service of the United States or any State or 
Territory, or the District of Columbia, may have placed thereon such 
inscriptions, names of actions, words, figures, marks, or symbols as are 
authorized by law or by the rules and regulations of the United States 
Government or any department or division thereof. 

Sec. 2. That the words flag,.“ “colors,” “coat of arms,” or in- 
signia” used herein include also any picture or representation or 
simulation of the same. 

See. 3. That this act shall not apply to the use, wholly disconnected 
from trade advertising, of the flag, colors, coat of arms, or other insignia 
of the United States on newspapers, books, cards, certificates, commis- 
sions, decorations, banners, pictures, stationery for correspondence, or 
in or on any other article or in any position where its use is purely and 
obviously for ornamental or patriotic purposes. 

Sec, 4. That this act shall go into effect upon its passage and pub- 
lication, except as to goods which shall have been made and marked 
and in stock at that time, and as to such goods it shall be in force six 
months after its passage and publication. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

Mr. REID of Illinois, Mr. Speaker, I have an amendment 
that I wish to offer to the bill. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Illinois? 

Mr. GRAHAM. What is the gentleman’s amendment? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. To strike out the word “ annexed.” 
And I would like to take about two minutes to show why the 
bill will not do what it is intended to do. 

The SPEAKER. The Chair desires to state that the parlia- 
mentary situation is this: The business in order to-day is 
Calendar Wednesday business. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. Greawam] is entitled to one hour. If he yields the 
floor, he will yield it entirely except as he reserves it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Illinois for debate. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, I am in favor of this bill, but I think the wording goes 
too far. Under the wording of the bill it will prohibit the 
making of calendars and other trade things which in my 
opinion are very important for the use of this country. Under 
the wording of the bill it says that when the flag is attached 
to any trade advertisement its use is prohibited. Here is an 
advertisement [exhibiting] with a shield underneath. It is 
not a part of shield, and yet it might be assumed by some to 
be an imitation of the shield of the United States. The mer- 
chants in a town can put out pictures illustrating the making 
of the flag. There is no objection to John Jones advertising 
his store. 

That does not tend to degrade the flag or degrade the United 
States or insignia. Of course, in those cases the flag is used 
with the name of the firm, and in that way we learn about the 
flag from the advertisement. You all recognize the fact that 
we learned more about the flag than we otherwise would know 
from calendars and almanacs hung up in the old times in the 
stores and schools than by any other means. These calendars 
are made in Joliet, in my district. 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman explain 
the details of the amendment? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Just strike out the words “ placed, 
attached, annexed, affixed, associated, or made a part thereof.” 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RBID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker and Members of the 
House, this amendment is entirely unnecessary. I thought my 
friend from Illinois had agreed with me that this bill will not 
apply to any such articles as he has exhibited to-day. It is not 
the intention of the bill to in any way interfere with the use 
of the flag for ornamental or patriotic purposes, but to prohibit 
the use of it in a way that offends the sense of the American 
citizen, namely, its misuse for advertising purposes. 

It should be obvious to anyone who looks upon the article 
which the gentleman has exhibited here to-day that such use of 
the flag would be for ornamental and patriotic purposes, and, 
therefore, would come under section 8 of the bill, which I will 
read to the House: 


That this act shall not apply to the use, wholly disconnected from 
trade advertising, of the flag, colors, coat of arms, or other insignia 
of the United States on newspapers, books, cards, certificates, commis- 
sions, decorations, banners, pictures, stationery for correspondence, or 
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in or on any other article, or In any position where its use is purely 
and obviously for ornamental or patriotic purposes. 


It does not seem to me that the constituents of the gentlemen, 
who seem to be concerned about this subject, need have any 
fears whatever. The amendment proposed by the gentleman 
from Illinois is totally unnecessary. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois 
that under the State law of New York that would not be 
permitted if it is used in connection with an advertisement. 
That is the State law. 

Mr, REID of Illinois. 
was to prohibit. 

The SPEAKER. 
has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I yield the gentleman five addi- 
tional minutes, 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the gentleman will permit, I think the 
construction placed upon the act by the author is rather a 
strained construction. I think that under the wording of sec- 
tion Z—and that is the section which applies—that character of 
advertising would be forbidden, because the bill provides: 


That this act shall not apply to the use, wholly disconnected from 
trade advertising. 


And this is connected with trade advertising. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. If the gentleman will yield, the dis- 
tinction I draw is this, that that in itself is not a trade adver- 
tisement, but is essentially an ornamental and patriotic article. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It is an advertisement put 
out in a very attractive fashion, but it is an advertisement just 
the same, 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Well, the distinction I would make 
would be that it was a patriotic and ornamental article 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It is. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT, Rather than an advertisement; there- 
fore it would not come within the proyisions of this bill, I 
urge very strongly upon the membership of the House that such 
un amendment to the bill is entirely unnecessary. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Of course, the only objection I have 
is that the names of Senators appear on this, but the names 
of Congressmen do not. I will call the attention of the makers 
of this to that fact, because I think the youth of America 
should be familiar with the names of the Members of the House 
as well as the Members of the Senate. I think we should try 
to give the young men of the country the names of Members 
of the House as well as the names of Cabinet officers and their 
departments. 

Mr. SNELL, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Is not that the kind of a calendar a feed com- 
pany or a coal company in any small town would use and put 
out in connection with advertisements? It is purely advertising, 
is it not? 

Mr. REID of Illinois, It is advertising in one sense. 

Mr. SNELL, And they put it out for just that purpose. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Certainly. It would be used to adver- 
tise, for instance, the John Jones Coal Co, 

Mr. STAFFORD. What is the amendment proposed by the 
gentleman? 

Mr. REID of Illinois, 


And that is what I understood this 


The time of the gentleman from Illinois 


To strike out the words, in line 8, 
“ placed, attached, annexed, affixed, associated, or,” and make it 
“in any manner be made a part thereof,” 


Mr. STAFFORD. 
again? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. So it will read “in any manner be 
made a part thereof,” taking out the words “ placed, attached, 
annexed, affixed, associated, or.“ That certainly would not 
take out the idea the gentleman from New York [Mr. WAIN- 
WRIGHT] has, 

Mr. GRAHAM. 
writing? 

Mr. REID of Illinois. I have. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous 
consent to have the amendment read for information. 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from IIIinols asks unani- 
mous consent that the amendment may be read for information. 
Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Remp of IIlinois: On page 2, line 3, after 
the word “ be,” strike out the worde “ placed, attached, annexed, affixed, 
associated, or.” - 


Mr. REID of Illinois. That confines the law to the desecra- 


tion of the flag and would permit the use of the flag for illus- 
tration purposes, 


Has the gentleman the amendment in 
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Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
this amendment may be inserted in the bill. 

The SPEAKER. If the gentleman from Pennsylvania is not 
opposed to the amendment, and he having control of the floor, 
the proper procedure would be for the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania to offer the amendment himself. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer that amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GranAmM: Page 2, line 3, after the word 
“be” strike out the words “placed, attached, annexed, affixed, asso- 
ciated, or.“ 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Speaker, I desire recognition in 
opposition to the amendment. 

The SPEAKER, Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from New York? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes to the 
gentleman from New York. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Now, gentlemen, if you want to pass this 
bill, pass it, but if you want to destroy the purpose of the bill 
by adopting the pending amendment what is the use of going 
through the motion of passing the bill and encumbering the 
statute books? The purpose of this bill is to avoid the use of 
the flag for advertising purposes, and the minute you attach, 
affix, and connect your flag with the John Jones Hay & Feed 
Co. or the Standard Sanitary Supply Co., you are defeating 
the purpose of the bill. [Applause.] Let us be perfectly frank 
about it. We have a law in New York which specifically 
prohibits the use of the flag for advertising purposes. We took 
this matter up in the committee and we went very thoroughly 
into it. I will say to the gentleman from Illinois that the bill 
seeks to stop the use of the flag in the manner indicated by 
him, and if this amendment is adopted I, for one, shall vote 
against the passage of the bill, because there is not any other 
desecration of the flag in this country except for advertising 
purposes, 

Mr. REID of Illinois. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. REID of Illinois. The gentleman from New York [Mr. 
WAINWRIGHT] Says it does not apply and he is the author of 
the bill. 

Mr. DYER. I think the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
Warxwercnt] is mistaken. It will do exactly what the gentle- 
man contends, It will permit the flag to be used for advertis- 
ing purposes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then the gentleman agrees with me? 

Mr. DYER. Absolutely. 

Mr, LaGUARDIA, Of course. I will say to the gentleman, 
we have had a similar statute in New York for several years 
and all the cases we had in the early days of the enactment of 
the statute were advertising cases. We have no trouble now. 
So if this amendment is adopted, vote down the bill because 
the very purpose of your bill is defeated, 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, in offering this amendment I 
am not to be considered as sponsoring or desiring it to be 
passed, I wish only to submit it to the House for their judg- 
ment, If they choose to adopt the amendment, all right; if not, 
they will defeat it by voting against it. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill. 

The previous question was ordered, 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. Gramas, a motion to reconsider the bill 
was laid on the table. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER., For what purpose does the gentleman from 
New York rise? 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks upon the bill just passed. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WAINWRIGHT. Mr. Speaker, the consideration of a 
bill of this importance should not pass without at least a brief 
statement of its purpose. As its title indicates, it proposes to 
provide a Federal statute for the punishment of insult to the 
fiag of the United States, and for the use, or rather misuse, of 
that flag for advertising purposes. An identical bill passed the 
House in the last Congress. Thus far, though 47 States have 
enacted flag desecration laws, Congress has failed to enact 
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legislation for the protection of the emblem of the national 
sovereignty except as I shall hereafter relate. As our Supreme 
Court has declared, it is primarily within the province, if not 
the duty, of the Federal Government to guard and protect the 
emblem of our national sovereignty from desecration. As the 
flag was adopted by an act of Congress, it should be protected 
throughout the Union by an act of Congress. 

During the late war provision was made for the punishment, 
when the Nation was at war, of persons who uttered disloyal 
language concerning the flag, or language intended to bring 
the flag into contempt or disrespect. But the operation of that 
statute ceased with the end of the war. Such a statute is 
equally appropriate, as resort to it may be equally necessary, 
in time of peace as in time of war. There is, indeed, a 
Federal statute to punish the improper use of the flag in the 
District of Columbia, but no Federal statute to resort to outside 
of the District. 

The question has been raised as to whether the adoption of 
a Federal statute would supersede the State laws already in 
force. This question was, I believe, seriously and carefully 
considered by the distinguished lawyers upon the Judiciary 
Committee, the majority of whom arrived at the conclusion that 
it would necessarily have no such effect, but that a concurrent 
jurisdiction might well exist to the manifest advantage of the 
object in view. If it be asked why a Federal law is necessary, 
in view of the willingness of the States to protect the national 
emblem within their own borders by their own laws, I would 
say that apart from the expediency and propriety, a Federal 
statute may well at some time and in some place prove vitally 
necessary, where, for any reason, the State statute has become 
inoperative or is not enforced, I refrain, Mr. Speaker, from 
reverting to or enlarging upon the obvious sentimental consid- 
erations Involved in the discussion of this measure, and conclude 
these brief remarks with the expression of the fervent hope 
that this bill may be enacted into law at this session, in order 
that the Nation may at last be provided with a national flag 
desecration law. 


HOLDING OF FEDERAL COURT IN NORTH DAKOTA 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 185) 
to amend section 180, title 28, United States Code, as amended. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That section 99 of the act to codify, revise, and 
amend the laws relating to the judiciary, as amended by the act of 
April 10, 1926 (see. 180, title 28, U. S. C.), be amended to read as 
follows: 

“Sec. 99. That the State of North Dakota shall constitute one 
Judicial district, to be known as the district of North Dakota. The 
territory embraced on the 1st day of January, 1916, in the counties of 
Burleigh, Logan, McIntosh, Emmons, Kidder, McLean, Adams, Bowman, 
Dunn, Hettinger, Morton, Stark, Golden Valley, Slope, Sioux, Oliver, 
Mercer, and Billings shall constitute the southwestern division of said 
district; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Cass, Richmond, Barnes, Sargent, Ransom, and Steele shall 
constitute the southeastern division; and the territory embraced on the 
date last mentioned in the counties of Grand Forks, Trail, Walsh, 
Pembina, Cavalier, and Nelson shall constitute the northeastern divi- 
sion; and the territory embraced on the date last mentioned in the 
counties of Ramsey, Benson, Towner, Rolette, Bottineau, Pierce, and 
McHenry shall constitute the northwestern division; and the territory 
embraced on the date last mentioned in the counties of Ward, Williams, 
Divide, Mountrail, Burke, Renville, and McKenzie shall constitute tbe 
western division; and the territory embraced on the date last men- 
tioned in the counties of Griggs, Foster, Eddy, Wells, Sheridan, Stuts- 
man, La Moure, and Dickey shall constitute the central divisian. The 
several Indian reservations and parts thereof within said State shall 
constitute a part of the several divisions within which they are respec- 
tively situated. Terms of the district court for the southwestern 
division shall be held at Bismarck on the first Tuesday in March; for 
the southeastern division, at Fargo, on the first Tuesday in December; 
for the northeastern division, at Grand Forks, on the second Tuesday 
in November; for the northwestern division, at Devils Lake, on the first 
Tuesday in October; for the western division, at Minot, on the third 
Tuesday in October; and for the central division, at Jamestown, on the 
last Tuesday in February. The clerk of the court shall maintain an 
office In charge of himself or a deputy at each place at which court is 
held in his district: Provided, That until such time as a new public 
building be erected at the city of Fargo, all cases now pending in the 
southeastern division, or hereafter brought there, be tried at Grand 
Forks.” 


With the following committee amendment: 
Page 3, line 8, after the word “ all,” insert the word “ jury.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 
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| On notion of Mr. Granam, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


UNITED STATES DISTRICT COURT AT LAS VEGAS, NEV. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 7643) 
to establish a term of the District Court of the United States 
for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev. 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, eto., That the second sentence of section 94 of the 
Judicial Code, as amended (U. S. C., title 28, sec. 174), is amended to 
read as follows: Terms of the district court shall be held at Carson 
City on the first Mondays in February, May, and October, and at Las 
Vegas on the first Mondays in March.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr, Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
the bill may be considered in the House as in Committee of the 
Whole. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk read the bill for amendment. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
amend the bill by striking out the word “ Mondays” and insert- 
ing the word “ Monday.” 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania? 

There was no objection. 

The Clerk reported the following committee amendment: 


In line 8, strike out the words and September.” 


The conmnittee amendment was agreed to. 

The bill, as amended, was ordered to be engrossed and read 
a third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. GraHam, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


NATIONAL STOLEN PROPERTY LAW 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up the bill (H. R. 119) 
to prohibit the sending and receipt of stolen property through 
interstate and foreign commerce, 

The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


H. R. 119 


A bill to probibit the sending and receipt of stolen property through 
interstate and foreign commerce 


Be it enacted, cto., That this act may be cited as the “ national stolen 
property law.” 

Sec. 2. Whoever shall send or transport, or attempt to send or trans- 
port, or cause to be sent or transported, from one State or Territory 
of the United States or the District of Columbia, to or into any other 
State or Territory of the United States or the District of Columbia, 
or from the United States into any foreign country, or from any foreign 
country into the United States, any property or thing of value, there- 
tofore stolen or taken feloniously by fraud or with intent to steal or 
purloin, knowing the same to bave been so stolen or taken, or whoever, 
not being a common carrier, shall so send or transport, or attempt to 
send or transport, or cause to be sent or transported, any such property 
or thing of value under such circumstances as should put him upon 
inquiry whether the same bad been so stolen or taken, without making 
reasonable inquiry in good faith to ascertain the fact, shall be pun- 
ished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprisonment for not 
more than 10 years, or both. 

Src. 3. Whoever shall buy, receive, possess, conceal, sell, or dispose 
of any property or thing of value, which is moving as, or which is 
part of, or which constitutes, interstate or foreign commerce, or com- 
merce between the District of Columbia and some State or foreign 
nation, and which theretofore or while so moving or constituting such 
part, had been stolen or taken feloniously by fraud or with intent to 
steal or purloin, knowing the same to have been so stolen or taken, 
or whoever shall buy, receive, possess, conceal, sell, or dispose of any 
such property or thing of value under such circumstances as should 
put him upon inquiry whether the same had been so stolen or taken, 
without making reasonable inquiry in good faith to ascertain the fact, 
shall be punished by a fine of not more than $10,000 or by imprison- 
ment for not more than 10 years, or both, 

Sac, 4. Prosecution for an offense under this act may be conducted 
in any district in or through which the property or thing of value Has 
been transported or in which any of the acts hereby forbidden may 
have eccurred. 

Sec. 5. The provisions of this act shall not apply in cases where the 
property or thing of value is a negotiable instrument and lias been 
dealt with or acquired under conditions which would constitute a per- 
son so dealing therewith or acquiring a holder in due course as defined 
in the negotiable instrument act or law of the State where such prop- 
erty is dealt with or acquired. 
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Sec. 6. Nothing in this act contained shall affect any law of any 
State or the right of prosecution thereunder. A judgment of conviction 
or acquittal on the merits under the law of any State shall be a bar 
to any prosecution hereunder for the same act or offense. 

Sec, 7. This act shall take effect immediately. 


Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Speaker 

The SPEAKER. For what purpose does the gentleman rise? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I rise to ask the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania a question as to the length of time for debate we shall 
have on this bill. This bill is sweeping and limitless in its pro- 
visions. I think there should be full debate. It ought to be 
thoroughly explained, and gentlemen who want to oppose the 
bill should have full opportunity to be heard. 1 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to the gentleman from Iowa? 

Mr. GRAHAM. For a question. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I do not know how many gentlemen are 
opposed to the bill, but I shall oppose it in this form, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yleld to the gentleman five minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Five minutes is nothing; it will take a 
half hour to get started, Here is a bill that the committee has 
not sent to the Department of Justice for consideration and to 
obtain the views of that department; a similar bill that for- 
merly was referred to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce was referred by that committee to the Department of 
Justice, and that department disapproved the bill and gave 
very forceful reasons why such a bill ought not to be enacted 
into law. The present Department of Justice has not had it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Is the gentleman proceeding under the five 
minutes I ylelded to him? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No; I am not. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield the gentleman 20 minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. That is to start with. Are you going 
to have some one discuss the reasons for the bill? 

Mr. GRAHAM. We will take care of that. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Very well, I will take the 20 minutes. 

Mr. BANKHBAD. Mr. Speaker, a parliamentary inquiry. 


This bill is of very far-reaching importance; would not the 
gentleman from Pennsylyania, in view of the character of 
this bill, agree to consider the bill in Committee of the Whole, 
so that we may have ample opportunity to consider and offer 
amendments to it without getting permission of the gentle- 


man from Pennsylvania? 

Mr. RAMSHYER. A bill of this importance ought to be so 
considered. 

Mr. GRAHAM. As a matter of fact, I will say to the gentle 
man, the bill is not a new bill; it was up in the last Congress 
and passed the House. 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. I can not help that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I know the gentleman can not; but I am 
telling the gentleman that it is not sought to be put through 
surreptitiously or expeditiously. It was considered and public 
hearings were had on it when it was House bill 10287, and here 
are the public hearings, quite extensive. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I have read them. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The bill was considered in the subcom- 
mittee, of which the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] 
was chairman. I do not want any bill passed without full 
consideration. I will ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
LaGvuagpra], the author of the bill, to explain it, and yield 
him 10 minutes, 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 
bill being considered? 

The SPEAKER. It is on the House Calendar and is con- 
sidered under the rules of the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Then we are at the mercy of the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania. 

Mr. SNELL. As I understand it, Mr. Speaker, the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania has an hour and he can yield such time as 
he sees fit and move the previous question when he sees fit. 

The SPEAKER. That is correct. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield for this sugges- 
tion? Why not agree to an extension of time to two hours, let 
some one opposed to the bill have one hour for debate only. 
Then when you come to the amendments and moving the previ- 
ous question the gentleman from Pennsylvania will not lose 
any of his rights. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
may be done. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that the time for debate on this bill be fixed at not exceeding 
two hours, one-half of that time to be given to those opposed to 
the bill and one-half to the proponents of the bill, for the pur- 
pose of debate only 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time for debate be extended one hour, one-haif 


A parliamentary inquiry. How is this 


Ask unanimous consent that that 
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to be controlled by the gentleman from Pennsylvania in his own 
time, and the other half by the gentleman from Iowa, reserving 
to the gentleman from Pennsylvania the right to move the previ- 
ous question. Is there objection? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
I have no disposition to prevent a thoroughgoing discussion of 
this important measure, for I understand and believe that later 
in the day the consideration and possibly the final vote on a 
bill in which we are all interested is to come up. I hesitate to 
do anything that would prejudice the final conclusion of that 
matter. I want to understand whether or not at the conclusion 
of the two hours of debate this matter will be finally disposed 
of, or whether some more postponements or additional debate 
will be required or asked for. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, this is Calendar Wednesday, and 
the day belongs to the committee if we desire to use it. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, the oleo bill, if it is not reached 
to-day, wilt be taken up in the morning. 

Mr. KETCHAM. But under the procedure planned, I want to 
be assured that that will be the case. Do I so understand? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I think the majority leader will so assure 
the gentleman. 

Mr. TILSON. The oleomargarine bill is the unfinished busi- 
ness and would naturally take precedence to-morrow, though, 
of course, that Is a matter which can be determined by the 
House. 

Mr. KETCHAM. In case it is not reached to-day. 

Mr. TILSON. It is hoped that it may be finished to-day after 
the Committee on the Judiciary has finished with the bills to 
be called up by that committee. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I understood that an agreement had been 
reached that no other matter would occupy the attention of the 
House; but upon the information that the oleo bill is the un- 
finished business, unless displaced by a vote of the House, I 
shall not object. 

Mr. TILSON. That would be the normal order. 

The SPEAKER, Is there objection? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, I 
do not want to agree to two hours. I will agree to an hour and 
a half, to be divided as the gentleman from Iowa suggests. I 
want time to consider the other bill, which is in the hands of 
the committee and ready for presentation to the House to-day. 
I do not want anything to interfere, to carry it over. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Why not call up the other bills first if the 
gentleman thinks this might crowd. them out and dispose of 
them. The gentleman will agree that this is a sweeping meas- 
ure, far-reaching in its effects, and the House should have ample 
opportunity to consider it fully. 

N LAGUARDIA. It has been before the House for a long 
time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But we have 80 new Members who never 
heard of it and 200 old ones who never gave it any thought. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Does the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
yania anticipate that the other bill to which he refers is going 
to excite discussion? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I do. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I understand it is a simple measure. 

Mr. GRAHAM. But I understand there are those who are 
converting it into an intricate measure. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

Mr, GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Make it an hour and a half, 

Mr. GRAHAM. I agree to that. 

The SPEAKER. The difficulty about that is that the gentle- 
man from Pennsylvania is entitled to the remainder of his hour, 
and he has now consumed 10 minutes. 

Mr. GRAHAM. An hour and a half to be equally divided 
between the gentleman from Iowa and myself from now on. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Iowa asks unanimous 
consent that the time for debate upon this bill be fixed at one 
hour and a half, one half to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania and the other half by the gentleman from Iowa, 
the gentleman from Pennsylvania reserving at all time his right 
to move the previous question. Is there objection? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
after the hour and a half is this bill to be subject to amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I propose to move the previous question at 
the close of the hour and a half. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, if agreeable to the gentleman 
from Pennsylvania, I now yield five minutes to the gentleman 
from Arkansas [Mr. Wrxao] in opposition to the bill. 

Mr. WINGO. Mr. Speaker, I have great respect for the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, and I hesitate to oppose any report that 
that committee makes, but the far-reaching effect of this bill 
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impels me to enter my protest, which, of course, will be futile, 
against its passage. No bill has been introduced in Congress 
since I have been here which I think is as far-reaching as this 
in its effects not only upon the philosophy underlying our judi- 
cial system in this country but upon collateral questions. If I 
were a wet and also wanted the courts to break down with pro- 
hibition cases, I would try to pile some more business on them, 
as this bill will, involying petty larceny cases, so that the courts 
would be swamped. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, Mr. Speaker, that is not a fair state- 
ment. The gentleman is too fair a debater to say that. 

Mr. WINGO. The gentleman misunderstood me. I said if 
I were a wet and wanted to do this, I did not say that the 
gentleman wanted to do it. 
to load them down with business. 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If the gentleman will look at the sponsors 
of this bill I think he would not say that. ý 

Mr. WINGO. Oh, it has some very fine sponsors that I am 
fond of personally. I have no personal criticism to make of 
anyone, and I am most unfortunate if I have expressed myself 
in such a way that anyone thinks there is any personal reflection 
in my remarks. Some of the loveliest characters in this House 
believe in this bill and are sponsoring it, and some of the finest 
characters and ablest lawyers in the United States are spon- 
soring it. What do you do? You do just what I predicted you 
would do when you passed the Dyer automobile bill. I said 
then that you would bring in here a bill some time that would 
give the Federal courts jurisdiction of petty-larceny cases, and 
this will do it. One reason why prohibition is not better en- 
forced, as it might be, is because of the congestion of the court 
docket. If I were defending bootleggers and rum runners and 
wanted to delay the business of the Federal courts, I would do 
it by piling up more and more business upon them. I challenge 
any lawyer in this House to deny this. Under this bill if a boy 
steals an apple in Union Station and gets on one of these com- 
mutation trains going to Rockville, Md., and does not finish 
eating the apple before he gets across the Maryland line he can 
be haled into the Federal court on a charge of petty larceny. 

That is what he would be guilty of—petty larceny—though, 
of course, you would give a bigger name to the newly created 
Federal offense. 

I love the courts of this Nation. They are the bulwarks of 
our liberties. I was delighted yesterday when upon the resigna- 
tion of the great and much-loved Chief Justice the President 
without hesitation selected the one outstanding lawyer of the 
United States to fill the position. [Applause.}] I do not al- 
ways agree with the Attorney General, but he is a great lawyer 
of high character, and he has a great problem, and the Presi- 
dent has a great problem, to relieve the congestion in the courts. 
I beg you not to further burden the Federal judge and make 
him the presiding officer of a police court, and have him try a 
petty larceny case merely because stolen property happens to be 
taken across a State line. Have our State courts fallen down, 
so that they can not function and try cases of petty larceny, as 
well as cases of grand larceny. I challenge you to name a 
State that fails to prosecute larceny cases. If you have any 
desire to protect the Federal courts, think of our free institu- 
tions and our liberties, and do not further hamper and overload 
the Federal courts. Trust the police courts of your cities and 
the judges of your State courts, I know of judges of the cir- 
cuit courts of my State who are enforcing the larceny laws as 
prescribed under this bill. 

Mr. ELLIS. I was just going to remark that it is not only 
an expression of distrust of our police courts but distrust of 
all our trial courts, the courts of unlimited jurisdiction in all 
our States, 

Mr. WINGO. Yes, I have State judges in my district who 
are us able as any Federal judge ever was, and they are enforc- 
ing the laws in cases covered by this bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I just want to take five min- 
utes in which to make a short statement, This bill was before 
us in the last Congress—the Seventieth Congress. We had full 
hearings on it. It was in the hands of a subcommittee headed 
by our colleague and good friend from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER] 
who is always careful and watchful of the rights of everybody. 
He reported it out of committee with a unanimous report. 

To show that this is not a measure jumped at hastily, I 
want to call your attention to the latter part of the report. 
I read: 

Mr. M. O. Garner, general counsel of the National Surety Co., rep- 
resenting the Surety Association of America, said: 

“We are squarely behind any measure which will make it simpler 
and easier to apprehend both the person stealing and the person re- 
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ceiving the goods, and I just came here to lend my support to that 
principle.” 

Mr. 8. C. Meade, representing the Merchants’ Association of New 
York, said: 

“We come before you this morning for the purpose of commending 
to your favorable consideration a measure of the sort which is before 
you.” 

The following persons appeared before the committee at the hearings, 
indorsing the bill: 

Hon. Newton D. Baker, acting chairman National Crime Commission, 

Mr. J. Weston Allen, American Bar Association and National Crime 
Commission. 

Hon. William Green, president American Federation of Labor. 

Maj. Richard Sylvester, honorary president International Associa- 
tion of Police Chiefs. 

Mr. Lewis Hahn, manager-director National Retall Dry Goods Asso- 
ciation, 

Mr. Alfred P. Thom, jr., Association of Railway Executives and 
American Rallway Association. 

Mr. John Nicholson, United States Shipping Board. 

Mr. James E. Baum, American Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Thomas B. Paton, American Bankers’ Association, 

Mr. Albert A. Clune, Silk Association of America. 

Mr. Maxwell S. Mattuck, National Association of Credit Men. 

Mr. M. O. Garner, National Surety Co. 

Mr. James H. Noyes, Jewelers’ Security Alliance of the United 
States. 

Mr. S. C. Meade, Merchants’ Association of New York. 

Mr. Justin Miller, dean, Law School, University of Southern Call- 
fornia— 


And others. 

The bill was considered carefully and fairly by the subcom- 
mittee, and its report was adopted without objection in the 
main committee, and it is now before the House for action, 
The illustration of the apple in the case of a boy taking a bite 
in one State and finishing it in another is de minimus non 
curat lex. [Applause.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I would like to have the 
attention of the Members of the House in order to get before 
them the scope of this piece of proposed legislation. 

The gentleman who preceded me [Mr. GRAHAM] read a whole 
list of names of people who indorsed this bill. We have got 
to pass this bill upon our own responsibility. I do not know 
how much further we are going in creating crimes and 
overfilling our penitentiaries. I think sometimes we ought to 
figure out just what percentage of the population we ought 
to have in our penal institutions in order to maintain a healthy 
social condition, build our penal institutions accordingly, and 
then proceed to legislate to fill them up to capacity. 

Everyone knows that at the present time the Federal penal in- 
stitutions are filled to more than their capacity. Some of them 
have twice as many inmates as they were built for. Legis- 
lative acts in the last few years have tended to increase our 
prison population; and our prisons are filled up far beyond 
capacity, and the prisoners are cared for in a way that is a 
disgrace to our country. 

The foremost acts that have tended to fill up our Federal penal 
institutions are the Volstead Act, the Harrison Act, the Mann Act, 
and the Dyer Act. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Dyer] 
stood up here the other day and said that unless the courts 
exercised more humanity in sentencing young boys to these 
institutions for violation of the Dyer Act he would introduce a 
bill to repeal that act. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. What act is that? 

Mr, RAMSEYER. That act, the Dyer Act, makes it a crime 
to transport a stolen automobile over a State line. 

Now we come here to another act, the LaGuardia Act, which 
does not distinguish between petty larceny and grand larceny. 
Any such stolen property carried across a State line subjects 
the person committing the offense to trial in a Federal court. 
Whether the value of the property is a dollar or a million dol- 
lars does not make any difference, 

It appears from the report accompanying this bill that what 
the committee is trying to get at is some kind of a person or 
aggregation known as the “ fence.” I do not know exactly what 
that is, unless it is a person who makes it a business of receiving 
stolen goods, hoarding them, and disposing of them. If the 
Judiciary Committee will draw up a bill limiting the crime to 
what is known as the “ fence,” there might be some justification 
for the consideration by Congress of a bill along that line. 

Some of us live close to State lines. I live within 10 miles 
of the Missouri line. On the Mississippi River we have the tri- 
cities—Davenport, Rock Island, and Moline—and they are in 
two States. A little farther up the Mississippi River are two 
large cities having more population than the tri-cities, known 
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as the twin cities, but in the same State. If stolen property 
were carried from St. Paul to Minneapolis the offender would 
have to be tried under the State law, but if an offense was 
committed in Rock Island by the stealing of property worth a 
nickel or $1,000 and the property were carried into Davenport, 
the offender could and probably would be tried in the Federal 
court, 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 

Mr, RAMSEYER, Les. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Am I correct in assuming that 
if a man stole a $10 watch in St. Louis, Mo., and took it across 
the river, which takes five minutes, to East St. Louis, III., that 
under the terms of this bill, if the judge so desired, he could 
send the offender to jail for 10 years? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes; a $10,000 fine or 10 years in prison, 
or both. The gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], the 
author of this bill, I see, has gone the famous 5-and-10 law one 
better. This is a 10-and-10 law, 

This LaGuardia bill when first introduced was sent to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. At that time 
the penalty was five years and $5,000; but when it was re- 
referred from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce to the Judiciary Committee, for some reason the author 
of the bill—or the committee, if it was considered by the com- 
mittee—doubled the penalty in both instances. 

There are some figures contained in the report. I do not 
know where they got the figures, but the report says that— 


The operations of the “fence” cost the community an enormous 
amount—a survey of the authorities places the estimate conservatively 
at $500,000,000 annually. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA, 

Mr, RAMSEYER. Yes, 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. The gentleman wants to know where 
those figures came from. They were compiled by insurance 
companies, by bankruptcy courts, and by the police association. 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Understand me, if you can frame a bill 
limited to the so-called “fence,” that should be carefully 
considered, 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is the purpose of this bill. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But the bill is not limited to the“ fence.” 
What you are trying to do here is to bring all larceny, burglary, 
and receiving stolen goods cases from the State courts to the 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Will the gentleman yield? 


Federal courts whenever the goods have been carried across a 


State line, Another thing I want to call your attention to is 
the consideration given by the committee—or, rather, the lack 
of consideration. About 10 days ago, when my attention was 
called to this bill, I called up the Department of Justice, the 
Attorney General's office, to find out what his views were on 
this bill. I know it is the practice of every committee I have 
been on to ask for the views of the department affected by a bill. 
That was true when I was a member of the Post Office Com- 
mittee, 

When bills were referred to that committee they were sent to 
the Post Office Department for the opinion and views of that 
department, I am now a member of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee. Bills that come before us there are usually referred to 
the Treasury Department for the opinion and views of that 
department. When I was a member of the Rules Committee 
we had bills before us that affected various departments. If 
the committee that was urging a rule for the consideration of 
a certain bill had not consulted the department affected, then 
the Rules Committee itself often consulted the department in 
order to ascertain the attitude of the department on that par- 
ticular bill, I do not know what the practice of the Judiciary 
Committee Is. Its members probably do not need the advice of 
any department and especially not the advice of the Depart- 
ment of Justice, which is more directly affected by the bills 
coming before that committee than any other department. 
About 10 days ago I was told that the Judiciary Committee had 
never referred this bill to the Department of Justice for its 
views, A few days later I discovered this bill had been before 
the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce and then 
by searching diligently I discovered that that committee had 
referred the bill to the Department of Justice for its views. I 
have here before me a carbon copy of a letter from former At- 
torney General Sargent expressing the then attitude of the, De- 
partment of Justice toward this bill, and I am going to read 
it to you. I was told, when I was communicating with the 
Department of Justice, that the Senate Judiciary Committee 
had a similar bill, and that that bill would be referred to the 
Department of Justice and that the present Attorney General in 
the near future will give his views on it. This morning I 
called up the Judiciary Committee of the Senate and was ad- 
vised that they had sent the bill to the Department of Justice 
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but that the Department of Justice had not yet reported its 
views. 

Now, understand what I am about to read are carbon copies 
of a letter that came from the Department of Justice about 
two years ago. The present Attorney General has not ex- 
pressed himself on this bill. What is here presented expresses 
the views of the Department of Justice under Attorney General 
Sargent. This letter is addressed to Hon. JAMES S. PARKER, 
chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, and it says: 

FrRBRUARY 17, 1928. 
Hon. James S. PARKER, 
Chairman Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Mr. CHAIRMAN : I have the honor to refer further to your 
letter of December 6, inclosing H. R. 96, a bill “ To prohibit the trans- 
portation, sale, and reception of stolen property in interstate and 
foreign commerce,” and to inclose herewith copies of office memoranda 
relative thereto. 

There is also inclosed a copy of a letter from the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, in which it is stated that the legislation pro- 
posed in this bill is in conflict with the financial program of the 
President. 

Respectfully, 
Joun G. Sargent, Attorney General, 


Here is the letter from the Bureau of the Budget: 


BUREAU OF THE BUDGET, 
Washington, February 16, 1928. 
My Dran Mu. ATTORNEY GENBRAL: I have from Assistant Attorney 
General Marshall a letter dated January 18, 1928, submitting in com- 
pliance with Bureau of the Budget Circular No. 49 a copy of H. R. 
96 entitled “A bill to prohibit the transportation, sale, and reception of 
stolen property in Interstate and foreign commerce,” and stating that 
it is proposed to recommend to Congress favorable consideration of this 
legislation. 
In reply I bave to advise you that the legislation proposed in this 
bill is in conflict with the financial program of the President, 
Sincerely yours, 
H. M. Lonp, Director. 
The honorable the ATTORNEY GENERAL, 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. That was not the same bill. 

Mr, RAMSEYER. The gentleman from New York volunteers 
the information that this was not the same bill, but the purpose 
of this bill is identical with the purpose of the bill that was 
before the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 
There is a little difference in phraseology—the difference is in 
phraseology only. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Les. 

Mr. GRAHAM. What is the number of the bill upon which 
the gentleman has these opinions? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. It is H. R. 96, which was before the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, introduced De- 
cember 5, 1927, and the purpose of the bill is identical with the 
bill that is now before us. Evidently the bill was rereferred 
from the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce to the 
Judiciary Committee, to which I think it properly belongs. 

Mr.GRAHAM. The bill in the Seventieth Congress was H. R. 
10287. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are the same bills, but numbered 
differently. Now, this is a memorandum from the Department 
of Justice, and I want the Members of the House to get this 
carefully, because this memorandum goes right to the heart of 
this bill. This memorandum was prepared by Mr. J. Edgar 
Hoover, Director of the Bureau of Investigation; but it is the 
memorandum which was inclosed by the Attorney General in 
his letter to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce, and, therefore, had the approval of the 
Attorney General, Mr. Sargent: 


DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE, 
BUREAU OF INVESTIGATION, 
Washington, D. C., February 8, 1923. 
Memorandum for Mr, Marshall. 
(Attention: Mr. Baldwin.) 

I beg to acknowledge the receipt of your memorandum of the 2d in- 
stant, inviting attention to H. R. 96, a bill to prohibit the transporta- 
tion, sale, and reception of stolen property in interstate and foreign 
commerce, 

I note that the only limitation placed upon the term “stolen prop- 
erty" is that the stolen property shall include anything of value wrong- 
fully appropriated in such manner as to constitute larceny according to 
the United States Criminal Code (sec. 466, U. S. C. title 18). A 
reference to this section of the United States Code indicates that it is 
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all-embracing and places no limitation on the value of the property 
stolen, but does mete out a more severe punishment for the stealing of 
property valued at $50 or more, This means that any and all stolen 
property, whether valued at $1 or $1,000, If moved from one State 
to another, would be a proper subject for investigation and prosecution 
by the Federal Government. 


There is no question about that. There is not a member of 
the Committee on the Judiclary who will dispute it. 


This bill obviously is designed to reach the so-called “ fence” who 
deals in stolen property removed from another State. The effect, bow- 
ever, of any legislation of this kind, it seems to me, would mean an 
Immediate deluge of complaints of violations thereof, and would make 
a veritable police force of Federal investigating agents throughout the 
country. If the property of any person, such as a stickpin, watch, ete., 
were stolen by a pickpocket and found in another State, it would then 
be necessary for the Federal Government to step in and conduct an 
investigation and prosecution. 

I realize that the proponents of this bill will say it is simply an 
extension of the national motor vehicle theft act, and that they will 
also refer to the act punishing the theft of property in interstate transit 
by common carriers as a similar law. If the proposed legislation were 
enacted and the Jurisdiction for the Investigation of violations of the 
same placed under this bureau, it would require a large number of 
special agents to properly-enforce it. 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I wish to read this first, then I will yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Will the gentleman let me interrupt 
him to go back a moment to the similarity of the bill 

Mr. RAMSBEYER, I will yield just as soon as I get through 
rending this letter. 

Mr. MOORD of Virginia. I think the gentleman would like to 
have some information on that. 

Mr. RAMSETER. I continue with the views of the Depart- 
ment of Justice: 


In the present wording of the bill there is po provision for placing 
investigative jurisdiction under any one particular bureau or depart- 
ment. Should the act be passed, I am convinced that the jurisdiction 
should be specifically placed, Furthermore, I believe that if the act 
should be passed there should be placed a limitation of not less than 
$1,000 on the value of property which, if stolen, would bring the same 
within the provisions of the bill 


It is not placed in the bill before you, either. Of course, 
you gentlemen on the Judiciary Committee never heard of the 
attitude of the Department of Justice before. Why you did 
not want it I do not know, but certainly what is coming here 
from the Department of Justice is worthy of the consideration 
of the Members of this House. 

Now, all you fellows who have been inveighing against en- 
crouching on State rights listen to this: 

There is another angle which might be worthy of some consideration 
in connection with this matter. If the legislation were enacted it 
would seem that the Federal Government would be entering into a field 
of enforcement which should properly belong to the State governments, 
It would be a step toward centralization in the Federal Government of 
police power which bas been the subject of much criticism by a number 
of the States, 


Mr. GRAHAM. Win the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will yield to the chairman of the com- 
mittee, although I am not quite through with the letter. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I only wanted to call the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the fact that the bill does not change or alter the juris- 
diction of the States but gives a right to proseeute under the 
interstate commerce power of the Federal Government. Where 
a man steals in Philadelphia and sells the goods in San Fran- 
cisco, he can be prosecuted there or wherever he takes it, and 
the State's jurisdiction still exists. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. As the bill is, it makes no distinction be- 
tween a theft of a nickel and a theft of $5,000,000, 

As I stated before, and I repeat, if the gentlemen on the 
Judiciary Committee want to get rid of what is known as the 
“fence,” then come before us with a bill properly drawn to 
reach the fence, and the fence only. 

Mr. GRAHAM. How would the gentleman suggest doing that? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Well, I suggest that you gentlemen call 
upon the Department of Justice to help you out on a new bill. 
You might also consult the Wickersham crime commission. 

Mr. GRAHAM. We do not need it, and we do not propose 
that any department shall simply rule the committee. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Exactly. I realize that the Judiciary 
Committee feels it has no need of advice from the Department 
of Justice or from anybody else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I will yield now; but I have not finished 
the letter. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. When the gentleman says we should get 
the fence only, the gentleman knows that the fence does not 
move; it is stable; it is in one State, and the only way we can 
get it is to bring it in under the interstate-commerce provision. 
That is what the fence is doing now, and that is why the fence 
can not be reached at this time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Of course, you have got to bring it in 
under the interstate-commerce provision; but you do not have 
to have an act that is all embracing, which includes a boy who 
goes across the State line into Missouri from my county and 
steals a watermelon or a peck of apples, the same as a man 
who steals $10,000 or $20,000 worth of goods with the purpose 
of sending them to a place across a State line to be disposed of. 

Now, here is the last paragraph of the letter: 


If the legislation were enacted and provision made for the handling of 
this character of Invest!zations by this bureau, every effort would be 
made to vigorously enforce the same. In connection with this matter 
it would be absolutely Imperative that the appropriation for the Bureau 
of Investigation be materially increased in order to provide for the large 
number of agents which would be necessary to-properly enforce this 
measure. 

Respectfully, 
J. Ebaan Hoover, Director. 


I submit this as the last-expressed attitude of the Department 
of Justice. I now yield to the gentleman from Virginia. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I would like to say to the gentle- 
man that a while ago he stated the purpose of this bill is prac- 


| tically identical with the purpose of the bill (H. R. 96) intro- 


duced in the last Congress. There seems to be some misgiving 
indicated as to that; and then there was some point made as 
to who was the author of the bill (H. R. 96) which is criticized 
in the document which the gentleman has just read. It is 
interesting to find that the author of that bill is the author of 
the present bill, the distinguished gentleman from New York 
[Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 


Mr. RAMSBYER. Not only the same author but the purpose 


of the bill is identical. 

The bill at that time was disapproved by the Department of 
Justice, and that department is going to express itself in the 
very near future to the Judiciary Committee of the Senate. 

Now, this is a bill of sweeping and limitless provisions. I 
think it ought to have further consideration by the committee. 


If the Judiciary Committee can draw up a bill to limit its 
provisions to the “fence,” and not include everybody and every- 
thing in its provisions that happens to cross a State line, I 
will say now that I would give such a proposition careful 
consideration and be inclined to support it. 

Mr. Speaker, how much time have I left all together? 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The gentleman has 16 minutes 
remaining, 

Mr. GLOVER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. GLOVER. Is it not true that nearly every State in the 
Union has a State law that covers transitory offense—taking 
property from one State to another? Jurisdiction is given to 
the State where the crime is committed and in the State to 
which it is carried. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. The State laws cover every conceivable 
case of larcency or of receiving stolen goods and possessing 
stolen goods for sale, 

Mr. GRAHAM. Does the gentleman say that the State has 
jurisdiction of stolen goods in a transitory matter? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Not the transitory part of it, but of the 
stolen goods whether such goods are in the State where they 
were stolen or were brought in from another State. 

Mr. PALMER. Will the gentleman yeild? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Yes. 

Mr. PALMER. I want to ask the gentleman if he does not 
think the great crime wave which has been going on for the 
last few years is due to the fact that the Federal courts are 
so congested by small cases that they are unable to properly 
transact the business? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is much merit in the gentleman's 
observation. 

Mr. Speaker, I reserve the balance of my time. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, I will not 
attribute ulterior motives to the gentlemen who oppose this bill 
such as they have attempted to attribute to those of us who 
sponsor it. If I were to do that, I could say that the gentle- 
men who oppose the bill are seeking to protect the interests of 
every burglar and robber in this country, but I absolve them, 
of course, of any such intent. 

Now, gentlemen, crime is keeping abreast of changed condi- 
Criminals have modernized their methods of activity. 
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This bill is the result of months and months of investigation by 
the National Crime Commission. It is not the child of any one 
member of the committee. 

What happened? If the gentleman from Iowa will give me 
his attention, probably he will make a better statement when he 
takes the floor again. In large commercial and industrial cen- 
ters we have robbery conducted in a wholesale manner. Lofts 
are looted of goods valued at thousands and thousands of 
dollars, which are shipped purposely into other States, into 
small communities, and there repacked and re-marked and from 
there sold. A county or small community will not go to the 
expense of sending to different parts of the country for witnesses 
to identify the goods and will not prosecute these cases for 
stolen goods received from large centers, 

The fence does not move; the fence is stable; that is the 
reason why we can not reach him as suggested by the gentle- 
man from Iowa. 

This bill does not apply to the porch climber who goes in and 
steals a handful of things from some vacant house. This ap- 
plies to the burglar, to the fraudulent bankrupt, where bank- 
ruptcy is declared and the goods taken and shipped to a distant 
point in order to get away from prosecution and prevent the 
recapture of the concealed property. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Will the gentleman yield? 
is making statements not borne out by the facts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman points out that the De- 
partment of Justice had no notice. The Department of Justice 
had notice of hearings before our committee and interposed no 
objection. The gentleman from Iowa points out that this might 
involve 50,000 criminals and therefore urges us not to pass the 
law. That is a new theory in legislation. The gentleman 
stresses that point. He says if there is $500,000,000 worth of 
goods stolen, that might involve 50,000 lawbreakers. Therefore, 
do not pass the law. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. They are now under State law. 
to piling that onto the Federal courts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If they are under the State law we would 
not be here to-day. The right of the State to prosecute is not 
taken away; in fact, it is specifically preserved, and the State 
under this bill bas the preference. If the State prosecutes, the 
Federal Government by the provisions of this bill can not 
prosecute. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. But they are under the State law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Suppose a burglary is committed in New 
York of a shipment of furs and they are sent into the State of 
Iowa. Can the State of Iowa prosecute that fence? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. There is no question about it. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Why do not they do it? 

Mr. RAMSEYDR. We do. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 
would not apply. 
by the States. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. 
can be done. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, They are not the goods of the community, 
and the community is not interested. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts, 
admit that that is the present law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Yes, If you establish that the goods are 
stolen, and send out and get the witnesses, and bring them over 
there, of course you can prosecute for having in possession 
goods known to be stolen. All of this is extremely costly and 
local police officers and courts seldom exercise diligence in such 
cases, 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Would you not have to 
produce the same evidence under the Federal law, under this 
proposed law? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The Federal Government can do it. It is 
not fair to put that burden on a small county. That is exactly 
the point. This is the result of long investigation, and applies 
especially In large commercial and industrial centers where 
these wholesale larcenies are carried on und the goods shipped 
to another State, purposely to avoid prosecution or to make 
conviction extremely difficult. 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. What has the gentleman 
to say about the extreme penalties attached to this? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA, They are maximum penalties, 

Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. Does the gentleman be- 
lieve they are justified? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, They are maximum penalties. I have no 
desire to impose heavy penalties, They are the maximum penal- 
ties as In every United States statute. There is no minimum. 
The minimum can be $1 and one day. If there were a minimum 
of say five years, then the gentleman's point would be well 
taken, 


The gentleman 


I object 


They do; certainly. 
In that event the provisions of this bill 
But, as a matter of fact, it is not being done 


It is the law, and it 


But the gentleman will 
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Mr. DOUGLASS of Massachusetts. The gentleman is not in 
favor of that maximum? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If there were a minimum fixed of five 
years, of course I would object to it, but the minimum here 
-é $1 and one day, and you can not get a smaller minimum tban 
that. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Under this proposed bill it will not matter 
whether the larceny or the shipment was 50 cents or up—you 
are giving it no limit at all. Does not the gentleman think he 
ought to fix it and say if it is over $1,000 or 8500? It seems to 
me that you are going into the petty larceny proposition 
throughout the country. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. There is no intention to do that at all. 
The gentleman from New York surely will remember the long 
campaign we had in New York State for a proper “ fence” bill, 
and some of the members who served in the legislature of the 
State will remember that, too. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Does not the gentleman know that the news- 
paper propaganda to which he just referred was not directed 
at all to a “fence” bill, but was directed to the receipt of 
stolen property? : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is what a “fence” is. 

Mr. GAVAGAN. Was not the gentleman in error in saying 
that it was a “ fence” bill? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. No; a “fence” is a receiver of stolen 
property. 


Mr. GAVAGAN, I disagree with the gentleman, 


Mr. BLACK. What is the purpose of section 5, excluding 
negotiable securities? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Negotiable securities are just like money, 
There is nothing to put a 


and you can not identify them. 
person on inquiry. 

Mr. BLACK. What about stolen bonds being transported? 
That is one of our principal difficulties. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If they are negotiable instruments, you 
ean not put one on inquiry, and if they are not negotiable 
securities one is put on inquiry if he buys under suspicious 
circumstances. If gentlemen who are opposed to the bill will 
be so fair as to read the hearings and see the diversified inter- 
ests who appeared in favor of the bill, I think they would be 
convinced of its merits. We had shipping interests and commer- 
cial associations and industrial associations and insurance 
companies and organized labor, There was neyer a bill before 
our committee that had such universal support as this bill, and 
it was not drawn up at a moment's notice. It was well thought 
2 for many, many months after the most careful investiga- 
tion. 

Mr. BLACK. Would not the same evidence be required to 
convict under this section as would generally be required in the 
State courts to convict a “fence” or receiver? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Absolutely; of course. 

Mr. BLACK. That being so, what is the necessity for this 
bill? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Because in communities where there has 
been no loss suffered there is no incentive to prosecute. 

Mr. BLACK. I agree with the gentleman on that. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is the sole purpose of it. It is to 
meet a condition which has been brought about by criminals 
who understand existing conditions and who take advantage of 
the quick methods of transportation and can select the spot 
where they send the loot in order to avoid prosecution and to 
carry on their criminal activities with impunity. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. What does the gentleman say 
about the objection that it would load up the Federal courts 
with a lot of small stuff? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman has heard repeatedly 
arguments on the floor of this House that we must have some 
confidence in our prosecuting officers. This is no different from 
any other penal statute enacted by the Congress, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Michigan [Mr. MICHENER]. 

Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I 
had not intended to take any time on this bill. In fact, I 
have not given it any consideration since the last Congress, 
when this subject was brought to our attention by the National 
Crime Commission. Then we had extensive hearings. I know 
of no one opposing the bill at that time. Having been before 
the country for months, having passed the House once and no 
one opposing, I am surprised at the opposition developed to-day. 
The real purpose of the bill is to get the “fence,” so called. 
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There is no question but that some minor offenses might be 
prosecuted under the bill as it is drawn, There is no limit as 
to value. Possibly some minor amendments might be made to 
the bill which would improve it. However, it makes me tired 
to hear people continuously complain because we are too severe 
upon those who commit crime. I am in favor of a law which 
will successfully apprehend and punish the criminal. We need 
speedy and sure justice. I believe that any leeway should be 
given in favor of the law and of the courts and not in favor 
of the criminal. [Applause.] 

If it is a question of crowded prisons or unrestrained crimi- 
nals, I am for the crowded prisons. 

There is no question but that this country has a real problem 
before It in regard to this class of larceny cases. Do you 
realize how easy it is for men in Washington, for instance, to 
steal fur coats and take them or send them from Washington 
out to Kansas City or over to New York or out to San Fran- 
cisco for the purpose of sale by people in a far-away place and 
at a great discount? Suppose such a robbery is committed 
here; suppose a large consignment of fur coats is stolen and 
gent from here to San Francisco and you find out upon investi- 
gation where those stolen coats were sold. Under existing law 
you can prosecute the man who took the coats here in Wash- 
ington and you can prosecute the man who receives them in 
California, provided that State has a proper law. You can not 
compel attendance of witnesses In the State courts if those 
witnesses are in another State. Those engaged in this business 
of stealing would be out of a job if you are able to destroy 
the “fence.” We want to get the organization that makes a busi- 
ness of living upon the honest earnings of other folks. This 
bill will make it possible to get the men back of the robber, 
who are the fellows who make stealing profitable. 

The problem in dealing with bootleggers is to get the fellow 
higher up. I do not like to see the little fellow punished 
unduly, the fellow who has a small fiask in his pocket, or the 
fellow who transports a small amount of liquor while the power 
behind the throne escapes, I think the greater problem is to 
get the men higher up, the combination, the circle, the ring. 
This bill deals with everyone connected with the theft, from 
the thief who in his automobile robs the country store and 
transports his plunder into a distant State, to the person who 
sells the stolen property. There was a time when the trains 


only were used, the auto plays its part to-day. 


How are you going to get the witnesses? Suppose you try a 
man in a State court here for larceny, and the witnesses live in 
San Francisco. How are you going to get them here? How 
can you get them before a State court? It can not be done, 
I will say to the gentleman from Iowa [Mr. RAMS5SEYER]. 

Mr, RAMSEYER, Does the gentleman want an answer from 
me? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. How about cases of murder committed in 
one State and the murderer escapes to another State. State 
lines interpose some obstacles in the way of the enforcement of 
State criminal laws, but that is no reason for abolishing State 
lines, The chief objection I have to this bill is that its pro- 
visions are not limited to the fence. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore, The time of the gentleman 
from Michigan has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield to the gentleman five 
minutes more, 

Mr. MICHENER. The purpose here is to get the man who 
ships and disposes of the property. The man who steals it 
would not steal to any extent if he did not have some way of 
disposing of the stolen property. The fence is the organization 
that deals in and disposes of the stolen property which this 
organized gang of criminals throughout the land steals. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I am much interested in the gentleman's 
proposition. Does not the gentleman think this bill should be 
amended so as to provide that the amount involved should be 
exceeding $2,000? Otherwise you are going to glut the courts. 

Mr. MICHENER. This is not my bill. It is a bill that came 
to my subcommittee in a previous Congress, and full hearings 
were had upon it before it was reported out. Later the bill 
passed the House, I think unanimously. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes, 

Mr. BLACK. Of course, if the gentleman is not going to 
amend it, you can prosecute under this act a shopgirl who 
buys a cheap coat out in Kansas. If she bought the coat at a 
bargain it would be a suspicious circumstance. Everybody who 
buys goods at an unusually low price is put on notice. 

Mr. MICHENER. I will say that when the bill was first 
taken up in committee I was opposed to it, but on going into it I 
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found that the benefits from the enactment of the law far out- 
weighed any objections that might be raised against the bill. 
Of course, no one wants to add to the congestion of the Federal 
courts at this time unless that is necessary for better law en- 
forcement. It is conceivable that under this bill the girl who 
stole a stickpin in New York and crossed the line into New Jersey 
might be prosecuted under this law. This is a possibility and 
entirely improbable. All discretion can not be taken away from 
prosecutors and courts. The big thing we are aiming at is to 
break up this organized branch of crime, and some fanciful ap- 
plication of the law should not cause us to abandon its helpful 
and necessary features. The offense aimed at here is entirely 
different than murder, for instance, and in dealing with this 
subject nationally I do not think it is comparable with dealing 
with the subject of murder, as suggested by the gentleman from 
Iowa. 

I am not unmindful that objections can be raised to some 
features of this bill; however, the benefits to be derived far 
outweigh the technical objections, and for that reason I acceded 
to what seemed to be for the best interest of this kind of legis- 
lation. So far as amendments are concerned, this is not my 
bill. I have no more interest in this bill than any man on the 
floor of this House to-day. I know of no reason why it should 
not be amended to make it better if such amendments are 
possible. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. Will this bili reach the small automobile 
dealer who unfortunately buys a stolen automobile? 

Mr. MICHENER. That is under the Dyer Act. 

Mr. ANDRESEN. But this bill will also reach a case of 
that kind? 

Mr. MICHENER. This bill will reach any stolen property. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I intend to offer an amendment which 
can very easily be inserted, if I can get the permission of the 
chairman to do so. In that amendment I will provide for any- 
thing in excess of $1,000. I think that will take care of the 
petty thief who has been described here. 

Mr. MICHENER. All I have to say in conclusion ts this, 
that there is a great evil existing in this country to-day, and 
that this legislation has been thought out by the National Crime 
Commission, an organization, as you know, made up of men of 
the highest type, legaHy and otherwise, and who would not 
want an unreasonable law placed upon the statute books, but 
who want to get at a real evil. Our purpose is to get at this 
evil. If the bill is not right, let us amend it and make it 
right. [Applause.] 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. 
Michigan has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
yield to me for the purpose of offering an amendment? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will yield for the purpose of stating what 
it is the gentleman proposes te offer, but I will not yield for the 
purpose of making an amendment. Mr. Speaker, I yield the 
gentleman one minute. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, for the information of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, in line 1, page 2, after the word 
“value,” I would insert in excess of $1,000," and the same 
amendment in line 13, after the word “ value.” 

Mr. DOWELL. Do I understand the chairman of the com- 
mittee is yielding time for the purpose of offering an amend- 
ment? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No. He has yielded time for the purpose 
of being informed as to what the proposed amendment is. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from New York has expired. 

Mr. GRAHAM, Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one addi- 
tional minute. 

Mr. MICHENER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. MICHENER. i want to state to the gentleman that my 
attention has been called to the fact that in the committee the 
amount to be involved was considered, and there were many 
people, especially throughout the Middle West and in the rural 
communities, where country stores were being broken into and 
where automobile thieves were stealing merchandise and carry- 
ing it away, who objected to fixing a limit. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I am trying to meet a situation which has 
developed here on the floor. Will the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania permit me to offer the amendment at the proper time? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I can not yield for that purpose, 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
New York has again expired. 

Mr. RAMSBYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Virginia [Mr. Moore]. 


The time of the gentleman from 
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Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, inasmuch as there 
is no need for hasty action the bill should be further considered 
by the committee before the House passes judgment upon it. 
There is a rather curious situation. In a previous Congress a 
bill, in substance what this bill is and not materially different in 
detail, was submitted by another committee to the then Attorney 
General and received his disapproval. It was also submitted— 
but that is not so important—to the Bureau of the Budget 
and received its disapproval. In this Congress what has oc- 
curred? What consideration of this bill has been given by 
the committee? Members of the committee have told me in 
the last two or three hours that it was not heard, so far as 
they know, by the committee as at present made up. 

Mr. GRAHAM. I wish to say to the gentleman that is not 
correct. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 
that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It was considered in executive session, and 
gentlemen ought not to talk about what occurred in executive 
session, However, I say this bill was brought up in the com- 
mittee generally. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course, I accept any statement 
that my friend from Pennsylvania makes; but he can not deny 
that the pending bill has not been referred by his commit- 
tee to the Department of Justice. There is now a man of 
great ability in the office of the Attorney General, and it would 
scon that as to a measure which proposes to enlarge tremen- 
dously the jurisdiction of the Federal courts and as a conse- 
quence create still more congestion in the Federal courts and 
congestion in the Federal penitentiaries there should be hesita- 
tion in taking any such quick action as is urged here to-day 
without inviting the opinion of the present Attorney General. 

We can not consider this bill from the point of view of New 
York or a few other large centers that are troubled by the 
particular evil to which reference has been made. We are 
obliged to consider it from the point of view of the entire 
country and take into view all the conditions and circum- 
stances which bear upon a matter of so much importance. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Is it not a fact that under present law 
if a crime of this character is committed, an indictment for a 
felony can bring back any criminal to the State where the crime 
has been committed? 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Of course. That is true with ref- 
erence to all crimes, but we are asked now to adopt a policy 
based upon the premise that the States are inefficient, that they 
are incompetent, that they are too weak to act, and that the 
Federal courts can alone be relied on. 

Congress has recently experimented along this line, A little 
while ago the Dyer automobile bill became a law. That law 
penalizes as a Federal crime the theft of an automobile in 
one State which is transported into another State. How has 
it operated? It has operated in such manner that on January 
25 the author of that bill, Mr. Dyer, who is on the floor and, I 
have no doubt, is prepared to reiterate the statement he made 
at that time, declared the law is working so unsatisfactorily 
in several directions that if there is no change in what is 
occurring his inclination is to attempt its repeal. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman 
from Virginia has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I yield the gentleman one 
additional minute. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. I shall add to my remarks some 
quotations from Mr. Dyer's statement showing the number of 
convictions under that act, and to a very large extent of mere 
youths, and the heavy punishments which have been imposed, 
and the injustice—which he believes and I believe from the 
data he has furnished—has resulted from a plece of legislation 
which is far less extensive in its scope than the legislation 
now proposed, but which is similar in character. [Applause.] 

I quote from Mr. Dyer's statement as follows: 


Before we had considered this legislation in the Committee on the 
Judiciary and in the House a number of complaints bad come that 
there were men who were making a business of stealing automobiles, 
driving them Into other States, turning them over to others who were 
working with them, and having them sold In the other States; in 
other words, that it had become quite a situation demanding legisla- 
tion to cure the evil, The States were not able to prosecute these 
cases for the reason that they could not get witnesses and other neces- 
sary things in the way of evidence in order to prosecute in the State 
courts, 

So this statute was enacted, and when I spoke the other day, Mr. 
Chairman, of the fact that the courts were sentencing young men of 


There are gentlemen who told me 
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18, 19, 20, and 21 years of age, many of them, to the Federal prison I 
said then, and I say now, that in my opinion it is wrong to send such 
young men to the penitentiary in an ordinary case of this kind. 
Young men will get hold of a car improperly and illegally, of course, 
and engage in a joy ride, and the first thing they know they are in 
some other State, where they are arrested. Then under this Federal 
act they are brought into the Federal court, and the young men have 
no defense. The car was stolen or taken illegally and found in another 
State, and having been transported in interstate commerce, they are 
guilty. 

The district attorneys and the courts have been sending many of 
these young men to the penitentiary, and I want to call your attention 
to this letter which I have received from the superintendent of prisons 
of date January 24: 

After hearing your remarks in the House the other day with refer- 
ence to convictions under the national automobile theft act I thought 
you might be interested in the figures which I furnished to the secre- 
tary of the National Commission on Law Observance and Enforcement 
recently. 

“Out of the 450 Federal boys in the National Training School here 
in Washington, nearly 200 are violators of the Dyer Act, with the ages 
distributed as follows: 

“Two boys 12 years of age, 6 boys 13 years of age, 19 boys 14 years 
of age, 31 boys 15 years of age, 64 boys 16 years of age, 48 boys 17 
years of age, 19 boys 18 years of age, 1 boy 19 years of age, and 1 boy 
22 years of age. 

“I have before me now for parole consideration the cases of four 
youngsters sent from the middle district of Tennessee to the Missouri 
Reformatory at Boonville, ages, respectively, 12, 15, 14, and 15 years 
of age.” 

Mr. Chairman, what I said then I repeat now. Unless this law is 
administered with more humane justice in considering these young men 
and boys, I shall offer a bill to repeal the act entirely, although, in 
my opinion, it has accomplished much good. 

A letter from the Department of Justice as to the working of the 
law indicates that automobiles recovered under the act since it was 
enacted into law have amounted to $16,841,866, and that fines have 
been assessed against those found guilty amounting to $469,225, and 
that men bave been sent to the penitentiary to the extent of 18,649 
years, a total of some 10,714 convictions. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oklahoma [Mr. McKrown]. 

Mr. MeKEOWN. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, 
there ought not to be this big bugaboo about this proposed 
bill. At the present time, as called to my attention by my 
good friend from Missouri [Judge Lozrer}], we prosecute by 
Federal statute the thefts and burglaries committed on freight 
cars and steamboats. We do that by Federal statute already. 

Now, here is what takes place, what we are trying todo. We 
muy not have drawn the bill to meet the ideas of some of you, 
but we have done the best we could. 

Here is what we are trying to stop: There are organized 
gangs throughout the United States who go into unprotected 
villages and towns and sack these stores of valuable goods. 
They have a “fence” at many places and they ship these goods 
to that “fence” in other places in the United States. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKBOWN. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The vice of it is that there is no 
distinction in this bill whether the property is of large or 
small value, A man would be guilty of a felony if he sent a 
pocket handkerchief from one State to another. 

Mr. McKEOWN. We will try to correct that, but as far as 
I am concerned I have gotten so tired of stealing going on in 
this country that I do not care whether we have a petty limita- 
tion or not. [Applause.] 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. In other words, the gentle- 
man is in favor of any law that will operate to correct the 
situation. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Yes; I want to stop this wholesale stealing 
and shipping of goods all over the United States. The most 
vicious class is the fellow who buys goods with no intention 
of ever paying for them and then ships them to some “fence.” 

I had an experience out in New Mexico nearly 30 years ago. 
A fellow owned a store—credit was easy, and he filled up his 
whole store on 90 days’ credit. Then he proceeded to pack the 
goods, shipped them to New Mexico, and got rid of them before 
the 90 days was up. 

This bill is asked for by many of the most prominent men in 
the United States. Somebody asked if labor was in fayor of 
it. William Green is in favor of it, because his people are 
honest people. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McKEOWN. I yield. 

Mr. BLOOM. Why is it that you exclude negotiable paper? 
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Mr. McKHOWN. Because we have such regard for the people 
in the gentleman's State 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman kindly answer why you ex- 
clude negotiable instruments, and I would like an honest 
answer? 

Mr. McKPDOWN. Because negotiable instruments should flow 
in commerce untrammeled and you can not interfere with the 
flow of negotiable paper. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, It is just like money; you can not iden- 
tify it. 

Mr. McKEOWN. You can not have it tied up with such a 
statute as this. 

Mr. BLOOM. But they are stolen. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Yes; but you can not check them up. 

The SPEAKER pro tempore. The time of the gentleman from 
Oklahoma has expired. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has four minutes. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, now, if I may have the 
attention of the House, when I had the floor before I called 
attention to the fact that the bill had been Illy considered and 
that the Department of Justice, when asked for its opinion 
two years ago on an identical bill for the identical purpose, 
opposed it, for the reasons that were stated in the letter that I 
read to you. The objections by the Department of Justice to 
the bill have not been met. Since the debate has started 
gentlemen who favor the bill have suggested several amend- 
ments, The bill is of so sweeping and far-reaching a character 
that it should be carefully considered not only by the Committee 
on the Judiciary and by that committee in connection with the 
Department of Justice but by the committee with the entire 
membership of the House. 

I doubt, even with the debate we have had here, with Mem- 
bers coming and going, that a majority of those present under- 
stand the character of the bill. This bill undertakes to confer 


Federal jurisdiction on everything that is stolen, whether it is 
a stickpin worth 5 cents or property worth a million dollars, it 
that property is carried across a State line. 

Those who are opposed to this bill in its present form are no 
more in favor of protecting criminals than those who favor it, 
and they are just as anxious to punish criminals as any member 


of the Judiciary Committee. That is not the issue, but one 
serious issue raised by the Department of Justice is in view of 
the fact that we in the last 20 years have more and more spread 
Federal jurisdiction over what the States had jurisdiction over 
before, and as a consequence our Federal prisons are filled far 
beyond capacity. It is a question whether at this time we 
should enact a law here giving the Federal courts jurisdiction 
over every species of larceny, irrespective of the amount in- 
volved. The criminal laws of the States now include every 
offense mentioned in the bill. Ef you can work out a sensible 
bill that can have at least some support from the Department 
of Justice, to get at what you call the “fence,” then bring it 
back here and we will consider it, but this bill, even with the 
two or three minor amendments that have been suggested, will 
not be improved sufficiently to merit the approval of this House. 

In the course of a very few days you are going to get the 
opinion of the Department of Justice through the Senate Judi- 
ciary Committee, and while I am not going to anticipate the 
views of the present Attorney General I have no doubt that 
his views will be in accord with his distinguished predecessor 
whose views I have already read here. I think the sensible 
thing for this House to do, in view of the importance of the 
legislation, in view of the fact that you are greatly extending 
jurisdiction of the Federal Government in criminal matters, in 
view of the fact that Members of the House have not had time 
to consider it, is, when the time comes, to support a motion to 
recommit this bill to the Committee on the Judiclary. That will 
not kill the bill, but will give that committee further oppor- 
tunity to consider it and will also give the Members of the House 
further opportunity to study and make up their minds whether 
they want this kind of legislation on the statute books. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I shall take the balance of my 
time. The argument which the last speaker advanced here 
would apply to every bill that is reported from a committee and 
is before the House for action. In other words, when it comes 
up for discussion you could then claim that the Members want 
further time to consider it. The purpose of having a bill sent 
to a committee is that it may be investigated by the committee 
and reported to the House. Then the House considers it. The 
opportunity to consider it is presented when the bill is reported 
out, and there is no occasion in this measure for any different 
rule of procedure from that which obtains in every other case. 
Thig bill is not a peculiar one or a new one in Federal legisla- 
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tion. The law referred to by a previous speaker covers a 
similar condition of affairs in interstate commerce with regard 
to common carriers and applies to any amount of goods stolen, 
large or small. Therefore we are not presenting to the House 
something novel. We have had this bill in two Congresses. 
When the hearings were had the Department of Justice was 
notified to appear and join in the consideration of the measure. 
My impression is that we had a communication in the last Con- 
gress from the Attorney General, then Mr. Sargent. I am not 
sure, after conferring with some of my fellow Members, whether 
that is correct or not. I am inclined to think that it rests with 
the notification and awaiting some representative of the depart- 
ment to come to us and take part in the hearings and consider 
what took place there. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Not now. It is no argument to talk here 
about the multiplication of prisoners for stopping legislation 
that is desired to prevent crime. [Applause.] 

It is no argument to claim that a bill should not pass simply 
because there will be a multitude of offenders under it, but 
rather an argument in favor of the bill, an argument for further 
appropriations, and an argument to provide more prisons. 
Within a few days you are going to multiply the number of 
offenders under a certain enforcement law in this community. 
When you undertake to do that some one will rise and say that 
you are burdening the Federal courts. That is no argument. 
Burden the courts? Yes. Increase your courts? Yes. Provide 
new methods for administering the law? Yes. But do not 
delay legislation that is absolutely and evidently needed solely 
upon such unheard-of bases as these which have been advanced 
against this bill. 

_ Mr. Speaker, at the request of the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. LaGvanrpra] I am going to offer an amendment to the 
bill, and I now send it to the Clerk’s desk to have it read in 
my time. 

The SPEAKER. Does the gentleman desire it read merely 
for information or does he offer it? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I desire it read first for information. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

There was no objection, and the Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment proposed by Mr. Granam: Page 2, Une 1, after the word 
value,“ Insert “in excess of $300,” and in line 13, after the word 
“value,” insert “in excess of $300.” 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, let me say in conclusion that 
there is no rule of law or system of practice requiring a com- 
mittee of this House to take the opinion of a department of the 
Government, unless that committee feels that it would enable 
them better to comprehend the subject. 

In other words, this Congress is not run by the departments of 
the Government, and whenever we find that we have facts 
enough, information enough, to enable us to act intelligently, we 
do not need to inquire of somebody else what we ought to do 
in the way of recommendation. The facts were presented to us 
and were supported by an array of names that is seldom mar- 
shaled in support of any subject. Hearings were had. A com- 
mittee investigated it, and the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
MIcHENER] made this report to the House. The committee has 
done its duty, its full duty, and it now leaves the measure in 
the hands of the Members of the House. It was our duty, hay- 
ing sufficient facts to show the necessity for such legislation, to 
present the legislation to the House for its final action. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. Speaker, I now offer the amendment. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 2, line 1, after the word 
“value,” Insert “im excess of $300," and in line 13, after the word 
“value,” insert “in excess of 8300.“ 


Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield for 
a question? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. RAMSHYER. The gentleman, of course, knows that the 
Department of Justice has had a great deal of experience in the 
prosecution of crimes? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. Is this a question or a statement? 
the latter case I will not agree. [Laughter.] 

Mr. RAMSEYER, It is a question. I read a moment ago a 
letter from the Attorney General. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Well, I have had reports sent to me from 
the departments from subordinate officials when the head of 
the department never saw it or expressed a wish about it, 
Some one has written the gentleman a letter. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Nobody has written me a letter, but I 
have a copy of a letter here that the Attorney General wrote 


In 


1930 


to the chairman of the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. There is no question about that. 

Mr. GRAHAM. That was about another bill, was it not? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. No. It was about the identical bill. No 
member of the committee will dispute that it is the identical 
bill. I want to ask the gentleman a question. The depart- 
ment is opposed to this bill and insists that if it is passed 
it should have a limit of $1,000. The gentleman here proposes 
an amendment to make the limit $300. If you want to have 
a limitation, why not make the limit $1,000, as suggested by the | 
Attorney General? 
Mr. GRAHAM. The gentleman has forgotten his question. 
Mr. RAMSEYER. Oh, no; I can repeat the question for the 
gentleman’s benefit. 
Mr. GRAHAM. 
ment. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question 
on the bill as amended to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER, The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
and was read the third time. 

Mr. RAMSEYER. Mr. Speaker, I move to recommit the bill. 

The SPHAKER. Is the gentleman opposed to the bill? 

Mr. RAMSEYER. I am. 

The SPEAKER. The Clerk will report the motion of the 
gentleman from Iowa. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Mr. RAMSEYER moves to recommit the bill 
Judlelarb. 


The SPEAKER. The motion of the gentleman from Iowa 
is to recommit the bill to the Committee on the Judiciary. The 
question is on agreeing to that motion. 

The question was taken, and the Speaker announced that the 
noes appeared to have it, 

Mr. RAMSEYER, Mr. Speaker, I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

The SPEAKER. Those in favor, of recommitting this bill 
will, when their names are called, answer “ yea”; those opposed 
will answer “nay.” The Clerk will call the roll. 

The question was taken; and there were—yeas 145, nays 202, 
not voting 81, as follows: 

[Rol] No. 8] 
YEAS—145 


Johnson, Okla. 
Johnson, Tex. 
Johnston, Mo. 
Kading 

Kahn 

Kemp 

Kerr 

Kopp 
Lampert 
Lankford, Ga. 
Larsen 

Tea, Calif. 
Lec, Tex. 
Lozier Sloan 

Ludlow Smith, W. Va. 
McCormack, Mass. Snow 

McDuffie Steagall 
McReynolds Stevenson 
McSwain ‘Tarver 

Mansfield Temple 

— — Thurston 
Milligan Vincent, Mich, 
Montet Warren 

Moore, Ky. White 

Moore, Va. Whitehead 
Morehead Whitley 

Nelson, Me, Wigglesworth 
Nelson, Mo. Williams, Tex. 
Oliver, N. Y. Wilson 

Palmer Wingo 

Palmisano Wolverton, W. Va. 
Parks Woodruff 
Patterson Wright 

Peavey Lon 

Pratt, Ruth 


Mr. Speaker, I ask for a vote on the amend- 


to the Committee on the 


DeRoven 

Dominick 

Doughton 

Douglas, Ariz. 

Douglass, Mass, 

Drane 

Driver 

Dyer 

Edwards 

Ellis 

Eslick 

Estep 

Evans, Mont. 

Fisher 

Fuller 

Fulmer 

Gambrill 

Garner, Tex. 

Gasque 

Gavagan 

Gifford 

Glover 

Green 

Gregory 

Griffin 

Hale 

Hall, Miss, 

Hammer 

Hare 

Hawley 

Hill, Ala, 

Hope 

Howard 

Huddleston 

Hull, William E. 

Jeffers Ragon 

Johnson, Nebr. Rainey, Henry T. 

NAYS—202 
Burtness 
Butler 
Cable 
Carley 
Carter, Calif. 
Celler 
Chalmers 
Christopherson 
Clague 
Clark, Md, 
Clarke, N. X. 


Allgood 
Almon 
Andresen 
Andrew 
Bachmann 
Baird 
Bankhead 
Bell 
Bowman 
Box 

Brand, Ga. 
Briggs 
Browning 
Busby 
Byrns 
Campbell, Iowa 
Canfield 
Cannon 
Cartwright 
Chindblom 
Christgau 
Clancy 
Clark, N. C. 
Cochran, Mo. 
Colo 

Collier 
Collins 
Connery 
Cooper, Tenn, 
Cox 

Cross 
Crosser 
Dallinger 
Davenport 
Davis 
Denison 

De Pricst 


Ramseyer 
Ramspeck 
Rankin 
Reece 
Reid, In. 
Robinson 
Romjue 
Rutherford 
Sanders, Tex. 
Sandlin 
Schneider 
Short, Mo. 
Simmons 


Black 
Blackburn 
Bland 
Bloom 
Bohn 
Brigham 
Browne 
Brumm 
Brunner 
Buchanan 
Buckbee 


Abernethy 
Ackerman 
Adkins 
Allen 
Arents 
Arnold 
Ayres 
Bacharach 
Burbour 
Beck 
Beers 


Connolly 
Cooke 
Cooper, Ohio 
Cooper, Wis. 
Corning 
Coyle 
Craddock 
Cramton 
Crisp 
Crowther 
Culkin 


Cullen 
Darrow 
Dickstein 
Dowell 
Dunbar 
Eaton, Colo. 
Eaton. N. J. 
Elliatt 
Englebright 
Esterly 
Fitzgerald 
Fitzpatrick 
Frear 

Free 
Freeman 
French 
Garrett 
Gibson 
Goodwin 
Graham 
Greenwood 
Guyer 
Hadley 
Hall. III. 
Hall, Ind. 
Hall, N. Dak. 
Halsey 
Hancock 
Hardy 
Hartley 
Hastings 
Haugen 
Hess 

Hicke, 

Hill, Wash, 
Hoch 
Hoffman 
Hogg 
Holaday 
Hooper 


Aldrich 
Aswell 

Auf der Heide 
Bacon 

Beedy 
Bolton 
Boylan 
Brand, Ohio 
Britten 
Burdick 
Campbell, Pa. 
Carter, Wyo. 
Chase 
Cochran, Pa. 
Colton 

Crail 

Curry 
Dempsey 
Dickinson 
Doutrich 
Doxey 
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Hopkins 
Houston, Dei. 
Hudson 

Hull, Morton D. 
Hull, Tenn. 
Hull. Wis. 
Irwin 
Jenkins 
Johnson, Ind. 
Jonas, N. C. 
Jones, Tex. 
Kearns 

Kelly 
Kendall, Ky, 
Ketcham 
Kiefner 
Kiess 
Kincheloe 
Kinzer 
Knutson 
Korell 

Kurtz 

Kvale 
LaGuardia 
Lambertson 
Langley 
Lankford, Va. 
Leavitt 
Leech 
Lehlbach 
Letts 
Lindsay 
Linthicum 
Luce 


McClintock, Ohio 


McFadden 
McKeown 
McLaughlin 
McLeod 
Magrady 


Manlove 
Martin 
Mead 
Menges 
Merritt 
Michaclson 
Michener 
Miller 
Montague 
Morgan 
Mouser 
Murphy 
Nelson, Wis. 
Newhall 
Niedringhaus 
Nolan 
Norton 


O'Connell, N. Y. 


O'Connell, R. I. 
O'Connor, Okla. 
Oldfield 

Oliver, Ala. 
Parker 

Patman 
Pittenger 
Porter 

Prall 


Pratt, Harcourt J. 


Pritchard 
Quayle 

Quin 

Ransley 
Rogers 
Rowbottom 
Sanders, N. Y. 
Schafer, Wis. 
Seiberling 
Selvig 
Shafer, Va. 
Shott, W. Va. 


NOT VOTING—S1 


Doyle 

Drewry 
Evans, Calif. 
Fenn 

Fish 

Fort 

Foss 

Garber, Okla. 
Garber, Va. 
Glynn 

Golder 
Goldsborough 
Hudspeth 
Hughes 

Igoe 

James 
Jobnson, III. 
Johnson, S. Dak. 
Johnson, Wash. 
Kendall, Pa. 
Kunz 


Lanham 


McClintic, Okla. 


McCloskey 
McCormick, III. 
McMillan 

Maas 

Mooney 

Moore, Ohio 
O'Connor, La. 
O'Connor, N. X. 
Owen 

Perkins 

Pou 

Purnell 


Ramey, Frank M. 


Rayburn 
Reed, N. X. 
Sabath 
Sears 
Seger 
Sinclair 


So the motion to recommit was rejected. 
The Clerk announced the following pairs: 


On this yote: 
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Shreve 
Simms 
Smith, Idaho 
Snell 

Sparks 
Speaks 
Sproul, III. 
Sproul, Kans. 
Stafford 
Stalker 
Strong, Kans. 
Strong, Pa. 
Summers, Wash. 
Swanson 
Swick 

Swing 

Taber 
Thatcher 
Thompson 
Tilson 
Tinkham 
Treadway 
Tucker 
Underhill 
Vestal 
Wainwright 
Walker 
Wason 
Watres 
Watson 
Welch, Calif. 
Welsh, Pa. 
Williamson 
Wolfenden 
Wolverton, N. J. 
Wood 
Woodrum 
Wyant 


Sirovich 
Somers, N. Y. 
Spearing 
Stedman 
Stobbs 

Stone 
Sullivan, N. Y. 
Sullivan, Pa. 
Sumners, Tex. 
Taylor, Colo. 
Tayler, Tenn. 
Timberlake 
Turpin 
Underwood 
Vinson, Ga. 
Whittington 
Yates 
Zihlman 


Mr. Aswell (for) with Mr. Reed of New York (against). 
Mr. O'Connor of Louisiana (for) with Mr. Frank M. Ramey (against). 
Mr. Spearing (for) with Mr. Fenn (against). 


Mr. Pou (for) with Mr. Moore of Ohio (against). 


Until further notice: 


Mr. Garber of Oklahoma with Mr. McClintic of Oklahoma, 
Mr. Bacon with Mr. Drewry. 
Mr. Johnson of South Dakota with Mr. Whittington. 
Mr. Perkins with Mr. Kunz. 


Mr. Dickinson with Mrs. Owen. 


Mr. Turpin with Mr. Sumners of Texas. 
Mr. Johnson of Illinois with Mr. Doyle. 

Mr. Seger with Mr. Auf der Heide. 

Mr. Purnell with Mr. Taylor of Colorado. 
Mr. Burdick with Mr. Mooney. 
Mrs, McCormick of Illinois with Mr. Sabath. 
Mr. Evans of California with Mr. Hudspeth. 


. Yates with 


Mr. Stedman. 


Sullivan of Pennsylvania with Mr. Boylan. 
. Johnson of Washington with Mr. Sullivan of New York. 


. Campbell of Pennsylvania with Mr. McMillan. 
. Crail with Mr. 


Igoe. 


. Hughes with Mr. Doxey. 
. Garber of Virginia with Mr. Somers of New York. 


. Kendall of Pennsylvania with Mr. Underwood. 


. Chase with Mr. Lanham. 
Cochran of Pennsylvania with Mr. Vinson of Georgia. 
. Fort with Mr. McCloskey. 
. Golder with Mr. Sirovich, 
. Curry with Mr. Rayburn. 

. Zihlman with Mr. O'Connor of New York. 


Mr. 


Britten with Mr. Goldsborough. 


The result of the vote was announced as above recorded. 


The SPEAKER. 


The question is on the passage of the bill. 


The question was taken, and the bill was passed. 


On motion of Mr. GranaAm, a motion to reconsider the vote 


by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


TO PERMIT THE UNITED STATES TO BE MADE A PARTY DEFENDANT IN 
CERTAIN CASES 
Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I call up H. R. 980, a bill to 
permit the United States to be made a party defendant in cer- 
tain cases, 
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The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania calls up 
a bill which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read the bill, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That whenever, under any law of the United 
States, a lien shall be created and made a matter of record in pur- 
suance of the provisions of section 3186 of the Revised Statutes of 
the United States (title 26, sec. 115, U. S. C.), or otherwise, upon 
or against any property, real or personal, against which any prior 
lien or encumbrance shall exist in favor of any person, firm, or cor- 
poration, and the person, firm, or corporation holding such prior lien 
or encumbrance shall desire to foreclose the same, or to proceed to 
a judicial sale thereon, the United States may be made a party 
defendant to any suit or proceeding which may be removed to any 
United States district court under the provisions of sections 4 and 5 
of this act by the holder of such prior lien or encumbrance for the 
purpose of foreclosure or sale: Provided, however, That the United 
States shall not be made a party to any suit or proceeding in any court 
of any State until after removal of the same to the United States 
district court as hereinafter provided. 

Sec. 2. That in all suits or proceedings which may be removed under 
this act the process of the court shall be served upon the United States 
district attorney for the district in which the same shall be pending. 

Src. 3. That no judgment for costs shall be rendered against the 
United States in any suit or proceeding which may be removed under 
the provisions of this act, nor shall the United States be or become 
liable for the payment of the costs of any such suit or proceeding or 
any part thereof. 

Sec. 4. Whenever the prior lien or encumbrance referred to in section 
1 of this act shall have been proceeded upon in a State court, and it 
shall appear that there is filed of record a lien in favor of the United 
States, entered after the creation of said lien or encumbrance, it shall be 
lawful for the said plaintiff or plaintiffs before or after the entry of a 
judgment or decree in such suit or proceeding to have the said suit or 
proceeding, including said judgment or decree, if any, transferred from 
the said State court to the United States district court for the district 
where the property subject to the len shall be situated; and the pro- 
cedure for such removal shall be the same as that now required for such 
transfer in other cases where the United States district court has juris- 
diction, After removal of the said suit or proceeding to the United 


States district court, it shall be lawful for the said court, on petition of 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs, setting forth the fact of such removal, and the 
grounds for the same, to enter an order expressly authorizing the addi- 


tion of the United States as a party defendant therein, and providing for 
the issuance and service upon the United States of such writ, order, or 
other process appropriate for making the United States a party and 
proceeding to a hearing upon the question of the priority of the lien of 
the plaintiff or plaintiffs over the lien held by the United States, and 
also providing within what time an appearance and answer shall be filed 
by the United States after such service, In case a judgment or decree 
had already been entered in said suit or proceeding in the said State 
court, the said order so entered by the United States district court, after 
such removal, shall expressly authorize such judgment or decree to be 
opened for the sole purpose of permitting the United States to be made 
a party, and the said order shall also provide for service of process on 
the United States and for appearance and answer by it as aforesaid. 
Excepting for the right of the United States to appear and answer 
therein, and excepting as the United States district court may limit the 
operation of said judgment as against the rights of the United States, 
the judgment or decree so opened shall remain in full force and effect 
as of the date of its original entry in the State court. After the filing 
of an answer by the United States, the United States district court 
shall proceed to a finding as to whether or not a lien of the United 
States exists in fact upon or against the property, real or personal, 
covered by the foreclosure proceedings in the State court and in what 
amount and whether or not such lien is subordinate to the lien of the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs in such suit and after the ascertainment of these 
facts and the status of the lien, if any, as to priority shall forthwith 
remand the case to the State court from whence it was transferred so 
that the State court may proceed to execution and sale, subject, how- 
ever, to such order as may be entered by the United States district court 
limiting the judgment In the suit or proceeding in the State court as 
against the rights, if any, of the United States. 

Sec. 5. Whenever the prior lien or encumbrance mentioned in section 
1 of this act arises solely as a result of a judgment or decree of a 
State court, which is not entered by way of foreclosure in a suit on a 
preexisting lien, and the only proceeding necessary to enforce the lien 
of such judgment or decree is the regular execution process provided 
for by the laws of the said State, such judgment or decree may be re- 
moved to the said district court of the United States by proceedings as 
provided in section 4 of this act. After such removal, a rule to show 
cause shall, upon petition of the plaintiff or plaintiffs therein, be 
granted by the said district court, returnable at such time as the court 
may direct, requiring the United States to show cause why such execu- 
tion should not issue and a sale be made thereunder according to law. 
Whe said rule shall be served upon the United States district attorney 
of the district aforesaid, and after a hearing upon such rule the said 
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court, being satisfied with the priority of the lien of said judgment 
or decree over the lien held by the United States, shall enter a final 
order so finding, making such rule absolute, and ordering the suit or 
proceeding entered therein forthwith to be remanded to the State court 
for execution process to issue for the sale of the property covered by 
the said Hens, with like effect as hereinafter provided in section 6 of 
this act. 

Sec. 6. After the entry of a final order by the United States district 
court in any suit or proceeding transferred thereto from a State court 
under this act in which the United States has been made a party under 
the provisions of this act, pursuant to a finding in the court that a lien 
exists In favor of the United States and that such lien is subordinate 
to the lien of the plaintiff or plaintiffs in such suit, the effect of any 
sale which may thereafter be made, by writ of execution or otherwise, 
in the said State court subject to the terms of the said order of the 
United States district court, shall be the same, as to the discharge from 
the property sold of liens and encumbrances, and otherwise howsoever, 
as shall be provided by the law of the State in which the said property 
is situated, in connection with such sales in the courts of that State; 
and the lien of the United States upon such property shall be subject 
to discharge from said property by such sale, in the same manner as 
may be provided by such State law as to other junior liens, and shall 
be relegated to the fund produced by such sale. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I offer a perfecting amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 1, line 9, after the word 
“any,” insert the words “ State or municipal subdivision thereof or of 
any.” 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment. ` 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I present another amendment, 
which I send to the Clerk’s desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. GRAHAM : Page 6, following section 6, add 
the following new sections: 

“Sec. 7. Subsection (e) of section 3186 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end of para- 
graph (3) and inserting a semicolon in lieu thereof, and by adding the 
following new paragraph: 

“*(4) May issue a certificate of release of the lien if the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue determines that such lien is of no value.’ 

“Sec. 8. If any person has a lien upon any property which has been 
duly filed of record in the jurisdiction in which the property is located, 
and a junior lien (other than a lien arising out of a neglect or failure 
to pay any tax) in favor of the United States attaches to such property, 
such person may make a written request to the officer of the United 
States charged with the administration of the laws in respect of which 
the lien of the United States arises, to have the same extinguished. Hf, 
after appropriate investigation, it appears to such officer that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the property would be insufficient to satisfy, in 
whole or in part, the lien of the United States, or that the lien of the 
United States has been satisfied or by reason of lapse of time has become 
unenforceable, such officer shall so report to the Attorney General, who 
thereupon may in his discretion issue a certificate of release. Such 
certificate may be recorded and shall be held conclusive that the lien 
upon the property covered by the certificate is extinguished. 

Spe. 9. That the United States hereby consents to be made a party 
to any suit or proceeding brought in a Territorial court or the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia instituted by any person, firm, or 
corporation holding a prior lien to a lien of the United States which 
is subject to the provisions of this act whenever the property covered 
by such lien is within the jurisdiction of the Territorial court or the 
Supreme Court of the District of Columbia, In all such suits or pro- 
ceedings the process of the court shall be served upon the United States 
attorney for the Territory or District within which suit may be or 
may have been instituted, whose duty it shall be to appear and defend 
the interest of the United States: Provided, That no judgment for 
costs shall be rendered against the United States in any suit or pro- 
ceeding which may be instituted under the provisions of this section, 
nor shall the United States be Mable for the payment of the costs or 
any part thereof of any such suit or proceeding. After the entry of a 
final order by the Territorial court or the Supreme Court of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia pursuant to a finding that a lien exists in favor of 
the United States and that such lien is subordinate to the lien of the 
plaintiff or plaintiffs in such sult, the effect of any sale which may * 
thereafter be made by-writ of execution or otherwise in the court of 
the Territory or of the District of Columbia shall be the same as to the 
discharge from the property sold of liens and encumbrances and other- 
wise howsoever as shall be provided by the law of the Territory or 
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District in which the sald property is situated; and the Hen of the 
United States upon such property shall be subject to discharge from 
said property by such sale in the same manner as may be provided by 
law us to other junior Mens in the Territory or District wherein the 
property is situated and shall be relegated to the fund produced by such 
sale. 

“ Spc. 10. This act shall not apply to any lien of the United States 


upon any vessel or vehicle if a violation of the customs, prohibition, | 


narcotic drug, or immigration laws is involved, nor to any maritime or 
preferred vessel mortgage lieu. 

“Src. 11. The provisions of section 1127 of the revenue act of 1926, 
section 3207 of the Revised Statutes, with reference to the rce- 


Dment of tax liens, shall remain in full force and effect, but any State | 


or municipal subdivision thereof, or any person, firm, or corporation 
holding a prior lien or encumbrance to a Hen filed for the refusal or 
neglect to pay any tax of the United States, may elect to proceed for 
the removal of said Hen under the provisions of this act.” 


Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, I assume the gentleman from 


Pennsylvania [Mr. Grawam] is going to explain the amendment | 


that has just been presented for consideration. 

Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I will take enough time to 
make an explanatory presentation of this bill and the amend- 
ments, so that the House may understand what is really before 
it. I will take at least 15 minutes, 

I ask for the earnest attention of the House to the explana- 
tory remarks I am about to make concerning the bill, H. R. 
980, the perfecting amendment which I have offered, and then 
call your attention to a bill which the chairman of the Ways 
and Means Committee [Mr. H wir] has introduced in the 
House intending it to be a substitute for the bill reported by 
our committee. 

Some of the Members of the House may recall that about a 
week or 10 days ago this bill was before the House and Mr. 
Haw ey, the chairman of the Ways and Means Committee, 
arose and interrogated me as to whether or not the bill had 
been submitted to the Treasury Department. I told the gentle- 
man I could not of my own knowledge say whether it had been 
or not, but I could say we had applied to the Department of 
Justice, and I had no doubt they had consulted whatever de- 
partment was affected by the bill. The gentleman asked that 
the matter be postponed until he could make some further in- 
vestigation. I agreed and the matter was then withdrawn 
from the consideration of the House at that point. 

Afterwards the gentleman conferred with the Department of 
the Treasury. I kept away and did not interfere, waiting to 
hear what report would come from that department. Later I 
received notice that a certain gentleman connected with that 
department was trying to frame a bill as a substitute for the 
legislation which this committee had considered and reported 
favorably, and which this House in a previous Congress had 
acted upon and passed, and when the Senate also acted upon 
the bill we went to conference on the disagreement between 
the two Houses. The bill failed in that Congress .by reasotr 
of what is called a pocket veto. I do not know how to charac- 
terize the proposition except to say that as a Member of the 
House he has a right to consider any bill and suggest any 
amendment he chooses, 

I now ask your attention to the bill H. R. 980. Without 
attempting, because it would take too much time, to read the 
bill, I can tell you in a few words exactly what its provisions 
mean, 

A demand arose for some unfettering of real estate to relieve 
it from the liens of the Government, which had become op- 
pressive and unendurable. ‘Title companies, building associa- 
tions, and others besought the passage of some measure that 
would give relief. 

This subject has been under consideration for three or four 
years, After conference with committees representing these 
interests and after conference with one of the subordinates of 
the Department of Justice who took the matter up, we agreed 
upon a bill. That bill is embodied in H. R. 980. 

It is simply a provision by which whenever a mortgagee, for 
instance, holding a mortgage upon real estate, finds that a lien 
to the Government has been filed, a subordinate lien remember— 
because if it is a prior lien we can not do anything with that— 
the owner of that mortgage may go into the State court and 
foreclose his mortgage, but this would do him no good unless 
he could get the United States made a party to the proceeding 
in some way So that the lien would be relieved on the part of 
the Government. 

We have devised the method that the mortgagee can petition 
the United States court to take cognizance of the matter of the 
existence of a subordinate lien, and that court will take up the 
question and consider whether or not the lien has any exist- 
ence, What its amount is, and certify these facts to the State 
court. The State court then proceeds with the foreclosure and 
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when a sale takes place that lien Is wiped out to the extent 
that it becomes, instead of a lien against the real estate, a lien 
upon the fund which the sale produces. 

It seemed to me this was a perfectly reasonable method of 
procedure. 

Mr. BLOOM. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. GRAHAM. I will, for a moment. 

Mr. BLOOM. Would not that wipe out the subordinate lien 
against the property, if the property did not realize a sufficient 
amount of money to protect the Government? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly; and it ought to be wiped out. 
If there is nothing there to pay it, why should the real estate 


| be fettered continually and forever? 
Why should not the United States be protected 


Mr. BLOOM. 
in that event? 

Mr. GRAHAM. It is not affected, except in so far as it finds 
out the status of the lien, refers it back to the State court, with 
its suggestion as to the quality of the lien or its priority. 

Mr. BLOOM. As a business proposition, is not that a matter 
for the Treasury Department instead of a matter for the 
Department of Justice? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Oh, no. The Treasury Department says it 
is a matter of procedure. Mr. Alvord, who acted for them and 
who had several interviews with me, agreed that this affected 
the remedy and did not affect the revenue. It simply provides 
a method by which liens can be discharged and does not affect 
the revenue, and I haye a letter from the Treasury Department 
saying that the proposed bill does not affect the revenue of the 
Treasury one penny. This answers that proposition. 

Now, in order to carry out some suggestions that were made 
by Mr. Alvord, and which Mr. Hawir has engrafted in his 
bill, to-day I submitted the suggestions to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee and have their approyal that as chairman of the commit- 
tee, I may present them to the House, which I have done. 

There was some question raised by Mr. Alvord as to whether 
or not this proceeding of ours would destroy or repeal section 
8027. Personally, I said it would not. Our committee felt that 
it would not, when it was discussed, because this being a gen- 
eral and that a special act of legislation, the general never 
repeals the special, unless it is absolutely antagonistic to it or 
has words of repeal in it. In order to remove all question 
about it I put in an amendment that the bill shall not effect 
the repeal of that section in any way. That removes any doubt, 
and that is satisfactory to the Treasury and the lawyers and 
the committee. 

Now, the Treasury wanted some freedom in the matter of 
removing liens voluntarily, and we have introduced two amend- 
ments, one of which relates to tax liens, that the collector of 
internal revenue has charge of, and whenever he finds that a 
lien on the record is valueless and worthless he may so decide 
and give a certificate removing the lien. 

As to all other liens we have also an amendment, which is the 
same as Mr. Alvord advocated and the same as that Mr. 
Haw tery advocated—that as to all other liens, when the depart- 
ment out of which they originated examines into the matter and 
makes a report to the Attorney General, the Attorney General 
may issue a certificate releasing these worthless claims, That 
is only to facilitate the administration regarding tax accounts. 
That was not in my original bill, but it is good legislation and 
seems to me worthy to be considered, and therefore we adopted 
the second amendment. ; 

The practical difference between the bill which we have 
introduced and the committee has reported time and time 
again and that which my friend [Mr. HawEx] is going to ad- 
vocate is this: Our bill is simply a certification of the ques- 
tion to the United States courts and, when considered by 
the court, that court referring back its decision, which the 
State court will carry out. 

Mr. Hawtey's bill provides for the originating of the suit 
in the United States district court, but he has the most 
cumbersome and impracticable method of doing it, and the 
person who wants the relief has no right to complain. 

I want to enter a protest against a spirit that seems to 
prevail in so many places that when a man goes into the 
Government service he ceases to represent the people and 
becomes the partisan of the place in which he is; he can not 
see the other side of the question. He only sees one side; and 
the faithful man who gets the bill up, as in this case for my 
distinguished friend, only sees one side. By the terms of that 
bill he must make the request of the Attorney General, wait 
three months, and if the Attorney General does not grant 
relief, he may file a bill in equity. 

Why should he be put in that position? Why should not 
the man who is seeking justice and right have the privilege 
of starting his own proceeding and not be put in the position 
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of asking some department head or clerk whether or not he 
has the right to proceed? 

That is substantially the only difference between us, and 
I hope the House will pass the bill as we have reported it, 
with the amendments. 

Now, in closing, I want to call your attention to a letter 
which was not shown to me by my distinguished friend on the 
other side, but I had to get it after drawing it out of the 
gentleman who represents the Treasury. This is the letter 
from the Department of the Treasury: 

JANUARY 22, 1930. 

DEAR CONGRESSMAN HAwWIRT: In response to your oral request of 
yesterday, I am glad to submit the views of the Treasury with respect 
to the bill (H. R. 980) to permit the United States to be mrade a party 
defendant in certain cases, recently reported by the Committee on the 
Judiciary of the House of Representatives. 

Time does not permit a detailed analysis of the provisions of the bill. 
Briefly, it provides for the discharge of Federal tax liens through the 
prescribed judicial procedure. 

It would seem from the reports of the committee, during the present 
and prior Congresses, that its attention had not been called to the 
provisions of section 3207 (b) of the Revised Statutes. 


I say attention has been directed to that and we did not 
think it worth while to put in any proviso, because, as lawyers, 
we agreed that our bill did not modify or change section 3207. 
But to remove doubt we have inserted an amendment, which has 
been adopted. 

The letter continues: 


Although the reports state that there is no method under existing 
law by which a junior Federal lien may be removed, it is believed that 
the above section, as construed and applied by the Treasury and the 
courts, affords a direct and reasonably expeditious procedure. The 
section is of constant use and persons within and without the depart- 
ment have become familiar with it. It would seem very desirable that 
the pending bill, if enacted, provide specifically that it does not affect 
in any way the provisions of this section. 


I have said I have provided specifically that it shall not 
touch that, but that section applies only to tax liens, and it 
took the customary bill, the very bill that originates in the 
departments, six months before action could be had. It was 
formerly held in the department that six months had to expire 
before the answer could be given, but one of the courts has 
decided that it may be any time within the ‘six months. A 
man wanting relief has a right to proceed at once and try 
to get an answer as quickly as possible and should not be 
compelled to wait. 


No doubt there are some difficulties in the removal of Federal tax 
liens which could be avoided. For example, the cost and delay of 
judicial procedure could be avoided if section 3186 of the Revised 
Statutes, as amended by the revenue act of 1928, were further amended 
to permit an administrative discharge of the Federal lien in any case 
if, by reason of duly recorded and valid prior liens, the Federal lien 
is determined to be of no value. This section now authorizes an 
administrative discharge of Federal tax liens under certain other 
circumstances. 


That we have covered in the amendments we have added. 
They provide for the administrative discharge of these things. 


The Treasury does not believe that the revenues of the Government 
will be jeopardized in the slightest by the pending bil, or by the 
Senate bill which was agreed to in conference last Congress but which 
failed to receive the approval of the President. Quite to the contrary, 
the Treasury will welcome the enactment of any provision which will 
afford taxpayers a simple, expeditious, and inexpensive procedure, 
whether judicial or administrative, for the removal of Federal tax liens. 
However, it would seem unfortunate indeed if the existing procedure 
were made more complicated or if any legislation were enacted which 
might conceivably raise a question as to whether or not the existing 
procedure remained unaffected. 

The Treasury will be glad, of course, to render all possible assistance 
in connection with any proposed legislation. 

Very truly yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon, WILIIS C. HAWLEY, 
House of Representatives. 


Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. How does the United States protect itself in a 
second lien against any property in case this bill should pass, 

Mr. GRAHAM. This bill has been amended so that it does 
not apply to matters in admiralty. It does not apply to seizures 
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of vessels or things in the prosecution of the enforcement law. 
They are excepted from its provisions. This relates only to real 
estate. 

Mr. BLOOM. How could the United States protect itself in a 
subordinate lien against any property if it should go to a fore- 
closure? If it goes to a foreclosure, if I may be permitted to add 
to my question, the United States, to protect its second lien, 
would have to get an appropriation. It could not go in and buy 
and protect its first mortgage. 

Mr. GRAHAM, We would have nothing to do with the detail 
of how the United States would protect itself. The United 
States has its status the same as any other second-lien creditor, 
citizen, or corporation. Why should it be put in a different 
position? m 

Mr. BLOOM, The United States is not in the same position, 
because it can not go in and buy the first lien to protect its sec- 
ond lien. It has not the money or the right to do it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. It ought not to do it, either. 

Mr. BLOOM. It can not do it. 

Mr. GRAHAM. And it will not do it. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield some 
time to me? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Certainly. Mr. Speaker, I yield 15 minutes 
to the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. HAWLEY]. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Mr. Speaker, when this bill came up origi- 
nally on the Consent Calendar I asked that it go over. I believe 
the subject matter of the bill requires legislation. The question 
at that time before us was whether the bill provided the most 
expeditious and the best method of releasing property of Goy- 
ernment liens arising out of taxes, and so forth. Legislation for 
the collection of revenue and the enforcement of the revenue 
laws has heretofore originated in the Committee on Ways and 
Means, and I have had something to do with it. 

I asked the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] if 
the Treasury Department, which administers the revenue act, 
had been consulted in regard to the bill, and if it had been asked 
to report upon it. I did that with the purpose in view of 
ascertaining whether that department had examined the bill 
and approved it as the most direct, expeditious, and least expen- 
sive method of solving the problem. There was also the ques- 
tion whether being an isolated piece of legislation it might not 
affect some other legislation inadvertently. The gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Granam] replied that the Treasury Depart- 
ment had not been consulted and that it had not reported on 
the bill. z 

Of course, the departments do not dominate legislation, but 
they administer all laws that Congress passes, and consequently 
acquire first hand all the information that there is upon the 
subject in the enforcement of the law. Departments, agencies 
created by Congress for the purpose of carrying into effect the 
legislation we enact, and their experience are invaluable when 
any modification of legislation is considered. My attention was 
further directed to this fact, that in a preceding Congress this 
House passed one bill on this subject, that the Senate amended 
it and made it an entirely different bill, and that the conferees 
on the part of the House agreed to the bill as amended by the 
Senate, and the House passed the bill in that form. So, in one 
session of Congress, within a few days, as I recall, the House 
took two diametrically opposed positions on this legislation. 
It appeared to me that some further inquiry should be made, 
that some solution ought to be found that would accomplish the 
purpose, without so much circumlocution, as, in my judgment, 
was provided in the bill H. R. 980, as reported by the commit- 
tee. This matter also was in mind. 

In the course of the administration of a law levying taxes on 
millions of people and hundreds of thousands of corporations; 
tax liens become worthless. They become worthless in counties 
and States. Under existing law it requires a suit to dispose 
even of a worthless tax lien. Why resort to the machinery of 
the courts to dismiss a lien that is known certainly to be of 
no yalue? I asked the Department of Justice to send a repre- 
sentative, and the Assistant Attorney General came as a repre- 
sentative sent from the Department of the Treasury, and I also 
asked the legislative counsel of the House to confer with us. 
We went over the matter and as a result of that conference we 
agreed that whenever a tax lien was known to be worthless there 
should be a way administratively to dismiss that lien; that the 
Government dismiss all worthless liens, disencumber property 
of such claims, and let the business of the country proceed in 
due order. I asked what proportions of the liens are of such 
character. The Treasury could not state exactly, but I think 
it was agreed that more than half of them could be disposed of 
administratively. 
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Mr. CRISP. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr, CRISP. Why are they regarded as worthless? Is the 
property not regarded in the market as worth the first lien? 

Mr. HAWLEY. A lien is to be considered as worthless if the 
property is clearly worth less than the amount of the lien or 
liens which have priority over the lien of the Government, and 
the Government could not collect anything on such lien. A great 
many cases of that kind have already arisen, as, for instance, In 
Florida, The Committee on the Judiciary have added to the 
pending bill an amendment for this purpose, in accordance with 
my suggestion, and contained in House bill 9503, which I intro- 
duced yesterday, in order that it might be in printed form for 
the convenience of the Members. 

There was another question, whether section 8207 was not also 
affected by the legislation, The committee has adopted lan- 
guage that will prevent any adverse construction of section 3207. 

Mr. BOWMAN. What is section 3207? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Section 3207 relates to the enforcement of 
liens for the collection of taxes. Subsection (b) provides the 
method by which a person having a lien on real estate on which 
a tax lien by the United States is imposed can proceed to 
action. One provision is that where the commissioner does not 
file a bill in chancery within six months after request by such 
person the latter may proceed with his suit. But this has not 
resulted in delay, The practice of the Treasury is immediately 


to make a disclaimer, and the person can then proceed to his 
Because of the importance of this section, I print it 


remedy. 
here : 
UNITED STATES CODE, TITLE 26 

186, Chancery proceedings against real estate: (a) In any case where 
there has been a refusal or neglect to pay any tax and it has become 
necessary to seize and sell real estate to satisfy the same the Commis- 
sioner of Internal Revenue may direct a bill in chancery to be filed 
in a district court of the United States to enforce the Hen of the 
United States for tax upon any real estate, or to subject any real estate 
owned by the delinquent, or in which he has any right, title, or interest, 
to the payment of such tax. All persons having liens upon or claiming 
any Interest In the real estate sought to be subjected as aforesaid shall 
be made parties to such proceedings and be brought into court, as 
provided in other sults in chancery therein, And the sald court shall 
at the term next after the parties have been duly notified of the pro- 
ceedings, unless otherwise ordered by the court, proceed to adjudicate 
all matters involved therein and finally determine the merits of all 
claims to and liens upon the real estate in question, and in all cases 
where a claim or Interest of the United States therein is established 
shall decree a sale of such real estate by the proper officer of the court 
and a distribution of the proceeds of such sale according to the find- 
ings of the court In respect to the Interests of the parties and of the 
United States. 

(b) Any person having a lien upon or any interest in such real 
estate, notice of which has been duly filed of record in the jurisdiction 
in which the real estate is located, prior to the filing of notice of the 
lien of the United States, as provided by section 115 of this title, or 
any person purchasing the real estate at a sale to satisfy such prior 
lien or Interest, may make written request to the Commissioner of 
Internal Revenue to direct the fling of a bill in chancery as provided 
in subdivision (a), and it the commissioner falls to direct the filing of 
guch bill within six months after receipt of such written request such 
person or purchaser may, after giving notice to the commissioner, file a 
petition in the district court of the United States for the district in 
which the real estate is located praying leave to file a bill for a final 
determination of all claims to or lens upon the real estate in question. 
After a full bearing in open court the district court may in its discre- 
tion enter an order granting leave to file such bill, in which the United 
States and all persons having Hens upon or claiming any interest In 
the real estate shall be made parties. Service on the United States 
shall be had in the manner provided by sections 762 and 763 of title 28. 
Upon the filing of such bill the district court shall proceed to adjudi- 
ente the matters involved therein in the same manner as in the case of 
billa filed under subdivision (a) of this section. For the purpose of 
such adjudication the assessment of the tax upon which the lien of the 
United States is based shall be conclusively presumed to be valid, and 
all costs of the proceedings on the petition and the bill shall be borne 
by the person filing the bill. (R. S., par. 8207; June 2, 1924, 4.01 
p. m., c. 284, par. 1030, 43 Stat. 880.) 


I wish you to understand that the committee bill has adopted 
all of the essential features of the bill which I introduced, 
except one. The representatives of the Department of Justice, 
the Treasury Department, and the legislative counsel agree 
upon H. R. 9503, and, In order to simplify the procedure, they 
provided that the suit should be initiated in a district court. 
Under the committee bill, as originally proposed, a suit would 
be commenced in a State court and then transferred to the 
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United States court and then transferred back from the United 
States court to a State court, which seems to me to be an un- 
necessarily expensive and dilatory procedure. In H. R. 9503 a 
suit is initiated in the Federal court and decided and settled 
there, and the property sold and the parties who are entitled to 
any funds are paid. 

However, the courts are given discretion. If the suit in the 
Federal court shows that the tax lien of the United States is 
valueless, it is dismissed from the Federal court, no Federal 
interest having been found to exist. 

Now, unless a very important provision allowing the admin- 
istrative dismissal of worthless suits, relieving the courts of 
that burden and relieving tbe property immediately of that 
burden, has been included in the bill reported by the Committee 
on the Judiciary, I would have offered H. R. 9503 in a motion 
to recommit, but with that and the other amendments in the 
bill which the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. GRAHAM] has 
reported, as amended, and with the provision that section 3207 
is not adversely affected, I shail not make a motion to recommit. 

Business ought to be relieved of the delays of administering 
property on which there is a Federal tax lien. It will be of 
great advantage in many sections of the country. It will 
enable a more ready transfer of property and a speedier realiza- 
tion of values, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
there? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Les. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, The gentleman has introduced the bill 
H. R. 9503, which has been described in the manner indicated 
by him as having been prepared in conference with other officers 
of the Government. As I understand, the amendment of the 
Committee on the Judiciary embodies practically all the amend- 
ments proposed in the bill H. R. 9503, with the exception of the 
jurisdiction in which the proceedings might be brought. 

Mr, HAWLEY. I understand that is so. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM, The bill here transfers jurisdiction from 
the State court to the Federal court, and then transfers juris- 
diction from the Federal court back to the State court for final 
adjudication, while the gentlenran’s bill, H. R. 9503, provides 
that all these proceedings should be in the Federal court? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BLOOM. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. HAWLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. BLOOM. I asked the chairman of the committee [Mr, 
GranaM] a question with reference to the chance of the Gov- 
ernment to protect itself in a subordinate lien on a piece of 
property in a case where it would not be within the power of 
the Government at any time to protect the subordinate lien. 
If a person wanted to be dishonest, the Government could not 
come in and protect its lien at any time without first coming 
to Congress to get an appropriation to buy and protect the first 
mortgage in order to protect the second mortgage. 

Mr. HAWLEY. My understanding is that if the Govern- 
ment bas a lien and there is a prior incumbrance on the 
property 

Mr. BLOOM. If the Government has a subordinate lien — 

Mr. HAWLEY. And proceedings are taken to protect the 
first lien, the Government’s case will be considered, and if the 
property is worth sufficient not only to pay the prior lien or 
liens but also to pay the Government lien, in whole or in part, 
the Government would receive payment in whole or in part. 

Mr. BLOOM. If the holder of the first lien wanted to be 
dishonest, he would bid Jess than what the first lien amounts 
to, get the property at a low figure, and the Government would 
get nothing. 

Mr. HAWLEY. 
property. 

Mr. BURTNESS. 

Mr. HAWLEY. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. So that some of us may understand a little 
better the relief that is suggested simply as an administrative 
act and the cases to which it would apply. I understand, for 
instance, it would apply to a case of this sort: In many States 
foreclosure by advertisement is permitted, with the right of re- 
demption. Assume that a prior lien is foreclosed, the Govern- 
ment has a junior lien, the time for redemption expires and the 
purchaser at the foreclosure sale of the prior lien gets title 
through the foreclosure proceedings under State laws. Pre- 
sumably in a case of that sort the enforcibility of the Federal 
lien as a practical proposition has been wiped out, but it is still 
a cloud on the title. Now, in that sort of a case, could the 
administrative officers give relief under the amendment that is 
proposed without going into court in any way? 


Mr, Speaker, will the gentleman yield 


The Government has no right to bid in the 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. HAWLEY. If at any time they find as a matter of fact 
that the Government lien is valueless they are authorized to 
release that lien by the pending amendment. 

Mr. BURTNESS. And it may become valueless for several 
reasons, for instance, depreciation in the value of the property, 
the amount of prior liens foreclosed in legal proceedings, or 
anything else. 

Mr. GRAHAM. The foreclosure the gentleman speaks of 
could not possibly discharge the Government's lien. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I understand it would not be discharged, 
but, of course, the holder of the property would haye been 
subrogated to the rights acquired under the foreclosure of the 
prior lien, I take it, : 

Mr. HAWLEY. In conclusion, since to H. R. 980, the pending 
bill, there have been included by way of amendments all the 
substantial provisions of H. R. 9503, the bill I have introduced, 
except one, I shall support the measure. 1 

I am including in these remarks a copy of H. R. 9503: 


A bill to amend section 3207 of the Revised Statutes, as amended 

Be it enacted, etc., That section 3207 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, is amended to read as follows: 

“ Sec. 3207, (a) That in any case in which there is a lien in favor of 
the United States upon any property, the Attorney General (or the Com- 
missioner of Internal Revenue, in the case of a Len rising out of a 
neglect or failure to pay any tax) may direct a bill in equity to be filed 
in a district court of the United States to enforce the lien of the United 
States. All persons haying liens upon or claiming any interest in such 
property shall be made parties to such proceedings and be brought into 
court as provided in other suits in equity therein, The court shall, 
unless it otherwise orders, proceed to adjudicate all matters involved 
therein and finally determine the merits of all claims to and liens upon 
such property, and may decree a sale of such property and a distribu- 
tion of the proceeds or enter such other decree as the court may deem 
appropriate, 

“(b) Any person who has or claims a lien upon or any interest in 
any such property may make written request to the Attorney General 
(or to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as the case may be) to 
direct the filing of a bill in equity as provided in subsection (a), If 
the Attorney General (or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as the 
case may be) notifies such person that he will not direct the filing of 
such bill, or falls to direct the filing of such bill within three months 
after receipt of such written request, then such person may, after giving 
notice to the Attorney General (or the Commissioner of Internal Rev- 
enue, as the case may be), file a bill in equity in the district court of 
the United States for the district in which the property is located to 
enforce his lien or interest. All persons having liens upon or claiming 
any interest in such property shall be made parties to such proceedings 
and be brought into court as provided in other suits in equity therein. 
Service on the United States shall be had in the manner provided by 
sections 5 and 6 of the act entitled ‘An act to provide for the bringing 
of suits against the Government of the United States,’ approved March 
8, 1887, as amended. Upon the filing of such bill the district court 
shall proceed to adjudicate the matters involved therein in the same 
männer as in the case of bills filed under subsection (a) of this section. 
For the purpose of such adjudication, the assessment of the tax, or 
other claim of the United States, in respect of which the Hen of the 
United States arises shall be conclusively presumed to be valid, and all 
costs of such proceeding shall be borne by the person filing the bill. 
This subsection shall not apply in any case in which the lien of the 
United States is senior to all other liens and encumbrances involved in 
the proceeding. 

„(e) As used in this section, the term property’ means property and 
rights to property whether real or personal. 

“ (d) This section shall not apply to any lien of the United States 
upon any vessel or vehicle if a violation of the customs, prohibition, 
narcotic drug, or immigration laws is involved, nor to any maritime or 
preferred vessel mortgage lien.” 

Src. 2. Subsection (e) of section 3186 of the Revised Statutes, as 
amended, is amended by striking out the period at the end of paragraph 
(8) and inserting a semicolon in lieu thereof, and by adding the follow- 
ing new paragraph: 

“ (4) May issue a certificate of release of the lien if the Commissioner 
of Internal Revenue determines that such lien is of no value.“ 

Sec. 3. If any person has a lien upon any property which has been 
duly filed of record in the jurisdiction in which the property is located, 
and a junior lien (other than a lien arising out of a neglect or failure 
to pay any tax) in favor of the United States attaches to such property, 
such person may make a written request to the officer of the United 
States charged with the administration of the laws in respect of which 
the lien of the United States arises, to have the same extinguished. If, 
after appropriate investigation, it appears to such officer that the pro- 
ceeds from the sale of the property would be insufficient to satisfy in 
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whole or in part the lien of the United States, or that the lien of the 
United States has been satisfied or by reason of lapse of time has become 
unenforceable, such officer shall so report to the Attorney General who 
thereupon may in his discretion issue a certificate of release. Such 
certificate may be recorded and shall be held conclusive that the lien 
upon the property covered by the certificate is extinguished. 


Mr. GRAHAM. Mr. Speaker, I have a few words to add, 
and then I am going to move the previous question upon the bill. 
The Hawley bill is cumbersome; the Hawley bill is unfair to 
the citizen, and puts everything in the hands of the department. 
It provides that: 


Any person who has or claims a lien upon or any interest in any such 
property may make written request to the Attorney General— 


He can not go into court— 
or to the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as the case may be— 


That is, whether it is a tax lien or any other lien— 


to direct the filing of a bill in equity as provided in subsection (a), 
If the Attorney General (or the Commissioner of Internal Revenue, as 
the case may be) notifies such person that he will not direct the filing 
of such bill, or fails to direct the filing of such bill within three 
months— 


They must wait three months for him to determine whether 
he is going to file a bill 
after receipt of such written request, then such person may, after 
giving notice to the Attorney General (or the Commissioner of Internal 
Revenue, as the case may be), file a bill in equity in the district court 
of the United States for the district in which the property is located 
to enforce his lien or interest. 


That is the proposition which is submitted in lieu of this 
simple process if you are foreclosing your mortgage in State 
courts, and I appeal to every lawyer in this House that the 
States have almost exclusive jurisdiction in matters of real 
estate. The State courts have the machinery for administering 
foreclosures and doing the work that is necessary in handling 
foreclosures. This Hawley bill would require the establish- 
ment of new machinery in the United States courts to carry 
out the purpose of this act. My friend says our procedure is a 
costly and expensive procedure. How can it be? It is a simple 
reference to the judge to ascertain the standing and status of 
the lien. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Les. 

Mr. ELLIS. In the meantime is the jurisdiction of the State 
court ousted? 

Mr. GRAHAM. No. The Federal question is certified to the 
Federal court, and when the Federal court answers the status 
of that lien the State court is bound to carry that out in 
executing its processes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GRAHAM. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 


Under the gentleman’s proposed amend- 
ment there are three ways in which the lien may be discharged; 
first, on the certificate of the Commissioner of Internal Reve- 
nue; second, where another department is involved, by refer- 
ence to the Attorney General; and third, by reference to the 
Federal court and have the Federal court adjudicate the matter, 


Mr. GRAHAM, Yes. The last thing I desire to call atten- 
tion to is the remark made by the gentleman from Oregon [Mr. 
Hawiy] and by the gentleman from Illinois [Mr. CHINDBLOM] 
in his question to the gentleman from Oregon, that we have 
simply adopted his bill. Our bill stands just where it stood, 
with the exception of the one amendment providing that this 
bill should not change section 3207. When the matter of getting 
this administrative relief came up between Mr. Alvord and 
myself I told him I saw no objection to it, but it was not prac- 
tically related to our bill; nevertheless I would ask the com- 
mittee to authorize me to introduce just such measures of 
relief for the department as I thought proper, but it did not 
affect the question with reference to the United States court 
and ridding us of a lien. It does not affect that question. As 
I have stated before, the purpose of this bill is to give greater 
relief in the handling of this lien question. 

Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on the bill and all 
amendments to final passage. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. * 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill was ordered to be engrossed and read a third time, 
was read the third time, and passed. 


1930 


On motion of Mr. Granam, a motion to reconsider the vote 
by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ENROLLED BILLS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Mnrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled bills and a joint resolution of the House 
of the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker : ‘ 

H. R. 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala. ; 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of the approaches of the municipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo.; and 

H. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution providing for a commission to 
study and review the policies of the United States in Haiti. 

The SPEAKER also announced his signature to an enrolled 
bill and joint resolution of the Senate of the following titles: 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a 
railroad bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo, ; and * 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


ADJOURN MENT 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn, 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 14 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Thursday, 
February 6, 1980, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Thursday, February 6, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
Deficiency appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 

District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider bills concerning aliens from countries of the 

Western Hemisphere immigrating to the United States. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended, by extending the time within which applications for 
benefits thereunder may be filed (H. R. 9102). 

Extending for two years the time within which American 
claimants may make application for payment, under the settle- 
ment of war claims act of 1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission and of the Tripartite Claims Commission (S. J. 
Res, 109). 

To extend the jurisdiction of the arbiter under the settlement 
of war claims act to patents licensed to the United States, pur- 
suant to an obligation arising out of their sale by the Allen 
Property Custodian (H. R. 9142). 

To carry out the recommendation of the President in connec- 
tion with the late-claims agreement entered into pursuant to the 
settlement of war claims act of 1928 (H. R. 8881). 


COMMITTED ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTEE 
(10 a. m.) 

To provide for the procedure in the trial of certain criminal 
cases by the district courts of the United States (H. R. 1809). 

For the relief of the congested conditions in the Federal courts 
of the United States and conferring jurisdiction on United 
States commissioners to hear pleas of guilty on information pre- 
viously filed by the United States district attorney or his deputy 
and assess punishment as provided for by law, and providing for 
an appeal by any person aggrieved (H. R, 3139). 

To authorize United States commissioners to hear all com- 
plaints of misdemeanor violations of the law (H. R. 8579). 

To confer upon commissioners of the United States district 
courts jurisdiction to try and determine misdemeanors, as de- 
fined by section 835 of the United States Penal Code adopted 
March 4, 1909 (II. R. 8756). 

To amend the national prohibition act (H. R. 8913). 


NO. 2 
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To provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual viola- 

tions of the national prohibition act (H. R. 8914). 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 

(II. R. 8133). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 
To consider the disposition of Muscle Shoals. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To promote the better protection and highest public use of 
the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the protection of forest products, 
the development and extension of recreational uses, the preser- 
vation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent there- 
with; and to protect more effectively the streams and lakes 
dedicated to public use under the terms and spirit of clause 2 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States; and looking toward the joint develop- 
ment of indispensable international recreational and economic 
assets (H. R. 6981). 


COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain 
public works at the United States Nayal Hospital, Washington, 
D. C. (H. R. 8866). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

312. A letter from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, trans- 
mitting proposed draft of a bill to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to conyey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., a por- 
tion of the Ediz Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash.; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreigu Commerce, 

313. A letter from the Secretary of War, transmitting report 
from the Chief of Engineers on preliminary examination of 
Mouse River, N. Dak., with a view to the control of the floods; 
to the Committee on Flood Control and ordered to be printed, 
with illustrations. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WASON: Committee on Appropriations. 
bill making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry 
independent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; 


H. R. 9546. A 


without amendment (Rept. No. 612). Referred to the Com- 
mittee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
S. 1487. An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
permit the erection of a building for use as a residence for the 
Protestant chaplain at the National Leper Home at Carville, 
La., and for other purposes; without amendment (Rept. No. 
613). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds, 
H. R 2161. A bill to convey to the city of Waltham, Mass., cer- 
tain Government land for street purposes; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 614). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
H. R. 5659. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
charge a fee for inquiries made for patrons concerning regis- 
tered, insured, or collect-on-delivery mail, and for postal money 
orders; without amendment (Rept. No. 615). Referred to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 7768. A bill to provide for the sale of the old post-office 
and courthouse building and site at Syracuse, N. ¥.; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 616). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
H. R. 8569. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to issue 
additional receipts or certificates of mailing to senders of any 
class of mail matter and to fix the fees chargeable therefor; 
with amendment (Rept. No. 617). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 
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Mr. KELLY: Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
H. R. 8650. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to 
charge for services rendered in disposing of undelivered mail in 
those cases where it is considered proper for the Postal Service 
to dispose of such mail by sale or to dispose of collect-on-delivery 
mail without collection of the collect-on-delivery charges or for 
a greater or less amount than stated when mailed; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 618). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 8918, A bill authorizing conveyance to the city of Tren- 
ton, N. J., of title to a portion of the site of the present Federal 
building in that city; with amendment (Rept. No. 619). Re- 
ferred to the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. 
H. R. 7395. A bill to extend to Government postal cards the 
provision for defacing the stamps on Government-stamped en- 
velopes by mailers; without amendment (Rept. No. 620). Re 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ELLIOTT: Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 
H. R. 9407. A bill to amend the act of Congress approved May 
29, 1928, authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to accept 
title to certain real estate subject to a reservation of mineral 
rights in favor of the Blackfeet Tribe of Indians; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 621). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. KELLY: Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 
H. R. 1234. A bill to authorize the Postmaster General to im- 
pose demurrage charge on undelivered collect-on-delivery par- 
cels; with amendment (Rept. No. 622). Referred to the Com- 
n#@ttee of the Whole House on the state of the Union. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 9546) making appropriations 
for the Executive Office and sundry independent executive 
bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal year end- 
ing June 30, 1931, and for other purposes; committed to the 
Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union and 
ordered to be printed. 

By Mr. BACHMANN: A bill (H. R. 9547) prescribing the 
procedure for forfeiture of yessels and vehicles under the cus- 
toms, navigation, and internal revenue laws; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BACON: A bill (H. R. 9548) to amend certain sections 
of the immigration act of 1924; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

By Mr. DRANE: A bill (H. R. 9549) authorizing and direct- 
ing the Secretary of Agriculture to establish and maintain a 
dairy and livestock experiment and demonstration station at 
Brighton, Fla.; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. QUAYLE: A bill (H. R. 9550) to promote temperance 
in the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9551) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9552) to amend the national prohibition 
act; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 9553) to amend sections 401, 
402, and 404 of the merchant marine act, 1928; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9554) authorizing 
an appropriation of $10,000 for the erection of a monument in 
memory of Gen. Daniel Morgan, patriot and soldier of the 
American Revolution, at Winchester, Va.; to the Committee on 
the Library. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. $555) granting pensions to 
certain soldiers who served in the Sioux Indian campaign of 
1890-91; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KELLY: A bill (H. R. 9556) to amend air mail act 
of February 2, 1925, as amended, further to encourage commer- 
cial aviation; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9557) to create a body cor- 
porate by the name of the Textile Alliance Foundation; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. MEAD: A bill (H. R. 9558) to amend section 4 of the 
act entitled “An act to create a Department of Labor,” approved 
March 4, 1913; to the Committee on Labor. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9559) to provide for the establishment of a 
national employment system and for cooperation with the States 
in the promotion of such system, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on the Judiciary. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9560) to provide for the advance planning 
and regulated construction of certain public works, for the 
stabilization of industry, and for the prevention of unemploy- 
ment during periods of business depression; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9561) authorizing 
the purchase and maintenance of passenger-carrying automo- 
biles for use at post offices haying gross receipts of $1,000,000 
or moré; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 9562) to 
authorize an appropriation for purchasing 20 acres for addi- 
tion to the Hot Springs Reserve on the Shoshone or Wind 
River Indian Reservation, Wyo.; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. BEEDY: A bill (H. R. 9563) to amend section 22, 
Title II, of the national prohibition act, to provide for citation 
by publication to relieve congestion of the courts, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


MEMORIALS - 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Memorial of the Legislature of the 
State of New York memorializing Congress to speedily enact 
legislation which will prevent the Federal courts from acquir- 
ing jurisdiction in local public utility rates cases until the 

ghest court in the State has passed upon them; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: Memorial of the General As- 
sembly of the State of Virginia, requesting the Virginia delega- 
tion in Congress to urge the United States Government to build 
a bridge over the Albemarle and Chesapeake Canal at Pungo 
Ferry in Princess Anne County, Va.; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

By Mr. BRUNNER: Memorial of the State Legislature of the 
State of New York memorializing Congress to speedily enact leg- 
islation which will preyent the Federal courts from acquiring 
jurisdiction in local public-utility rates cases until the highest 
court in the State has passed upon them; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 9564) for the relief of 
Thomas W. Bath; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9565) granting a pension to Alma S. 
Bemenderfer ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 9566) granting a pension to 
John T. Cooper; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GARBER of Virginia: A bill (H. R. 9567) to pro- 
vide for the appointment of William J. Farrell as a warrant 
officer, United States Army ; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. HOWARD: A bill (H. R. 9568) for the relief of John 
M. Green; to the Committee on Claims. = 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 9569) granting a pension 
to Frances Duty; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 9570) granting a pension to 
John W. Zibble; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9571) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret A. Motz; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9572) granting an increase of pension to 
Annie Castner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 9573) granting an increase 
of pension to Ethe L. Neal; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PALMER: A bill (H. R. 9574) granting an increase 
of pension to Agnes L. Turner; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PRALL: A bill (H. R. 9575) for the relief of the 
New York Marine Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. RANKIN: A bill (H. R. 9576) granting a pension to 
William Theodore Dugard; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9577) for the relief 
of Oscar Avery Bates; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. SIMMONS: A bill (H. R. 9578) granting an inerease 
of pension to Anna D. Bush; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9579) granting an increase 
of pension to Harriet Sheaffer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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Also, a bill (H. R. 9580) granting an increase of pension to 
Hannah S. Hinman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9581) granting an increase of pension to 
Mary J. McCommon; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9582) granting an increase of pension to 
Ellen J. Norris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. TINKHAM: A bill (H. R. 9583) granting a pension to 
Caroline Richards Newcomb; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. THURSTON: A bill (H. R. 9584) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Arnold; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. ARENTZ: A bill (H. R. 9585) granting a pension to 
Joseph I. Earl; to the Committee on Pensions. 


PETITIONS, ETC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk's desk and referred as follows: 

4107. By Mr. Ax RES: Petition from Wichita, Kans., favoring 
legislation in behalf of Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4108. By Mr. BAIRD: Petition of the American Legion Aux- 
iliary, national executive committee, favoring ship for ship 
parity before committing our Government to naval reductions; 
to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4109. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of citizens of New York for 
speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4110, By Mr. BRUNNER: Resolution of Jamaica Council, 
No. 337, Knights of Columbus, Jamaica, N. Y., protesting and 
disapproving of bill known as the Capper-Robsion Federal edu- 
cation bill, and urgently soliciting the cooperation of Repre- 
sentatives in Congress assembled to register their vote in dis- 
approval of said bill; to the Committee on Education. 

4111. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition urging the enforcement 
of the laws enacted to make the eighteenth amendment to the 
Federal Constitution effective. This petition was signed by 
residents of Toledo, Ohio; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4112. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of Martin Braun and 
25 other citizens of Wilmette, III., and vicinity, indorsing House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 providing Increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4113. By Mr. CONNOLLY: Petition of members of Lieut. 
Henry T. Dechert Camp, No. 80, United Spanish War Veterans, 
and others, of Philadelphia, Pa., urging early consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4114. Also, petition of Philadelphia Drug Exchange, repre- 
senting the wholesale and manufacturing drug, chemical, and 
allied industries of Philadelphia, Pa., and vicinity protesting 
against that portion of House bill 8574 creating a dual respon- 
sibility between the Treasury Department and the Department 
of Justice for the issuance of permits for industrial alcohol, 
urging the present system remain under the Treasury Depart- 
ment; to the Committee on Expenditures in Executive Depart- 
ments. 

4115, Also, petition of sundry citizens of Philadelphia, Pa., 
urging early consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4116. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of common 
council of city of Milwaukee urging enactment of House Joint 
Resolution 167, authorizing and directing the President to pro- 
claim October 11 of each year as General Pulaski’s memorial 
day; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4117. By Mr. CORNING: Petition signed by Frank Kellerman 
and other citizens of New Scotland, Albany County, N. X., urg- 
ing passage of House bill 2562 providing for an increase of 
pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4118. By Mr. CROSS: Petition of McLennan County Spanish 
War veterans, urging the passage of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4119. By Mr. CROWTHER: Petition of residents of Schenec- 
tady, Troy, and Albany, N. X., in behalf of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4120. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of James Jordan, of 
Frankfort, N. X., and others, favoring increased pensions to 
veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4121. By Mr. Ds PRIEST: Petition of 50 citizens of the first 
congressional district of Illinois, favoring legislation increas- 
ing pensions of men who served in the armed forces of the 
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United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4122. By Mr. DRANE: Petition of citizens of the first district 
of Florida in support of additional pension legislation, House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4123. By Mr. DOUGHTON: Petition of citizens of Cabarrus 
County, N. C., requesting enactment of an amendment to present 
law to extend the date of service-connected disability allowance 
to January 1, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

4124. By Mr. EATON of New Jersey: Resolutions of Pro- 
gressive American Council, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, of 
Hopewell, N. J.; and Ray of Shining Light Council, Sons and 
Daughters of Liberty, of Clinton, N. J., favoring the placing 
of North and South American countries under immigration 
quota restriction; to the Committee on Immigration and Natu- 
ralization. 

4125. By Mr. ENGLEBRIGHT: Petition of William E. Teal 
and other citizens of Dutch Flat, Calif., urging more adequate 
relief for the veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4126. Also, petition of Colorado Chapter of the American Min- 
ing Congress and the Colorado Mining Association, favoring pro- 
posed cession of nonappropriated and nonreserved public lands to 
the various States, ete.; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

4127. Also, petition of the Colorado Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress and the Colorado Mining Association, to lib- 
eralize rules of Department of the Interior so as to conform to 
the spirit of the Federal Statutes governing acquisition of min- 
eral lands, ete. ; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

4128. Also, petition of the Colorado Chapter of the American 
Mining Congress and the Colorado Mining Association, con- 
demning bill introdueed by Senator Nonghok, which provides that 
mining locations hereafter made within forest reserves shall 
give the locator no title to the surface or to any natural re- 
sources other than the mineral deposit itself; to the Committee 
on the Publie Lands. 

4129. Also, petition of the Colorado Mining Association and 
the Colorado Chapter of the American Mining Congress, approv- 
ing Senator KEY Prrrman for proposed amendment to the tariff 
bill to impose a duty of 30 cents per ounce on silver imported 
into this country; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4130. By Mr. FISHER: Petition of sundry citizens of Mem- 
phis, Tenn., praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
creased pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4131, By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 43 citizens of Sandpoint, 
Idaho, indorsing House bill 2562 providing for increased rates 
of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4132. By Mr. FULMER: Petition of Camp No. 8, United 
Spanish War Veterans of South Carolina; C. B. Yeadon, com- 
mander; J. A. Raffield, mayor of the city of Sumter, S. C.; R. B. 
Waters, secretary board of trade, Sumter, S. C., urging passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4133. By Mr. FULLER: Petition of Thomas W. Bartlett and 
other citizens of Hilltop, Ark., urging the passage of House bill 
2562, providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4134. By Mr. HAMMER: Petition of 43 persons of Anson 
County, N. C., asking for more liberal pension legislation for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4135. By Mr. HAWLEY: Petition of resident citizens of Goble, 
and Coquille, Oreg., praying for pension legislation; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4136. Also, petition of the people of Creswell, Oreg., praying 
for pension legislation for the relief of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4137. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of A. Holm and 
28 other citizens of Winton, Wash., asking for speedy considera- 
tion and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing for increase of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4138. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by Mr. Elmer 
Delp, of 806 Twenty-fourth Street, St. Joseph, Mo., signed by 
many citizens of St. Joseph, petitioning for a more equitable 
adjustment of the laws governing our Spanish War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4139. By Mr. HUDDLESTON: Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in favor of more liberal pensions for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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4140. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of the sixth 
congressional district of Michigan urging favorable consider- 
ation of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4141. By Mr. HULL of Wisconsin: Resolution of Common 
Council of city of La Crosse, Wis., favoring legislation grant- 
ing pensions and increasing pensions of certain soldiers, sailors, 
and nurses of the war with Ppain, the Philippine insurrection, 
and China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4142. Also, resolution of Roy L. Vingers Post, American 
Legion, La Crosse, Wis., favoring legislation granting pensions 
and increasing pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, and nurses 
of the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the 
China relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4143. Also, petition of citizens of Vernon County, Wis., favor- 
ing legislation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of 
veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

4144, Also, petition of citizens of Thorpe, Wis., favoring legis- 
lation increasing pensions of veterans and widows of veterans 
of the Civil War; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4145. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Mr. W. T. 
Watkins, president, and Mr. J. B. Cropper, secretary of Car- 
penters Local Union, No. 213, of Houston, Tex., indorsing the 
John C. Box immigration bill; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

4146. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of Department of Minnesota, 
United Spanish War Veterans, urging passage of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4147. By Mr. LEECH: Petition of citizens of Johnstown, 
favoring the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4148. By Mr. McMILLAN: Petition of citizens of Jackson- 
boro, S. C., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting an 
increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4149. By Mr. MEAD: Petition of New York State Legislature, 
favoring enactment of legislation preventing action by the Fed- 
eral courts in respect to public utilities; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4150. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Milan, Mich., favoring the passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4151. By Mr. MURPHY: Petition of Mr. Barton Jones, Tilton- 
ville, Ohio, and 122 other residents of that city, asking for the 
passage of the Spanish-American War pension bill; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4152. By Mr. PRALL: Petition received from citizens of 
Staten Island, N. Y., for the speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pension to 
the men who served in the armed forces of the United States; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4153. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Earle 
Williams and other citizens of Rockbridge, III., asking for in- 
creased pension rates to men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4154. By Mr. SHAFFER of Virginia: Petition of citizens of 
the State of Virginia, urging the passage of Senate bill 467 and 
House bill 2562, granting an increase of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4155. By Mr. SPEAKS: Petition signed by 60 citizens of 
Columbus, Ohio, urging speedy consideration and passage of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4156. By Mr. SPROUL of Illinois: Petition of 127 citizens of 
Cook County, III., urging increased pensions for Spanish-Amer- 
ican War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4157. By Mr. WOLVERTON of West Virginia: Petition of 
Benton C. Radabaugh and citizens of Hall, H. A. Darnall and 
citizens of Buckhannon, Charles J. Loudin and citizens of 
Alton, and other citizens of Upshur, Lewis, Harrison, and 
Ritchie Counties, W. Va., urging Congress to take speedy and 
favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, provid- 
ing increased pension schedule for the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4158. By Mr. WOOD: Petition of citizens of Gary, Ind., ask- 
ing for legislation increasing the rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 
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4159. Also, petition of citizens of Lafayette, Ind., asking for 
legislation increasing the rates of pension for Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4160. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Irwin Council, No. 44, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Irwin, Pa., advo- 
eating passage of legislation placing Mexican immigration on 
quota basis, making The Star-Spangled Banner the official na- 
tional anthem, and opposing the repeal of the national-origins 
clause of the immigration law; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

4161. By Mr. YATES: Petition of Harvey J. Sconce, Dan- 
ville, III., urging that in order to bring about relative reduction 
of acreage of corn, wheat, and oats, farmers must have ade- 
quate tariff protection against foreign importation—namely, im- 
port duty of 45 cents per bushel on soybeans and $6 per ton on 
soybean meal; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 


SENATE 
Tuurspay, February 6, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o'clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 


HON, WILLIAM H. TAFT, FORMER CHIEF JUSTICE OF THE UNITED 
STATES 


Mr, HARRIS. Mr. President, I submit a resolution, and ask 
unanimous consent for its immediate consideration after it is 
read. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 207) was read, considered by unani- 
mous consent, and unanimously agreed to, as follows: 


Resolved, That it was with deep regret that the Members of the 
Senate learned of the serious illness of former Chief Justice Taft, and 
it is hoped that he will soon be restored to health. 


PILGRIMAGE OF GOLD-STAR MOTHERS 


Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I have in charge three deficiency 
measures which have recently passed the House and which are 
rather urgent in their nature. I think it will take only a 
moment or two to dispose of them. 

From the Committee on Appropriations, I report back favor- 
ably, without amendment, the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 242) 
making an appropriation to carry out the provisions of the act 
entitled “An act to enable the mothers and widows of the de- 
ceased soldiers, sailors, and marines of the American forces now 
interred in the cemeteries of Europe to make a pilgrimage to 
these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929. I ask unanimous 
consent for the immediate consideration of the joint resolution. 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, etc., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $5,386,867, 
to remain available until December 31, 1938, to enable the Secretary 
of War to carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and marines 
of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries of Burope to 
make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved March 2, 1929 (45 
Stat. 1508), and any acts amendatory thereof and supplementary 
thereto, including reimbursement of the appropriations of the War De- 
partment of such amounts as have been or may be expended therefrom 
in the administration of such act, and for such additional employees in 
the office of the Quartermaster General of the Army as the Secretary 
of War may deem necessary. 


Mr. HARRIS. Mr. President, I am very much in favor of 
the joint resolutions reported by the chairman of the Appro- 
priations Committee, particularly the one relating to the gold- 
star mothers. I presented to the Committee on Appropriations 
an amendment providing that those mothers who do not go 
abroad shall be allowed payment of the amount which it would 
have cost to send them had they gone. The amendment is sub- 
ject to a point of order, and I shall not take the time of the 
Senate for a discussion of it to-day, but I have a bill providing 
for that payment, which is now pending before the Committee \ 
on Military Affairs, and I hope to have consideration of it soon, 
as I think it is a very important measure. There are many 
gold-star mothers without homes and comforts; some are really 
needy, while others are not strong enough to take the trip, and 
we should not discriminate against any of them. The amount 
it would cost the Government to send one of these gold-star 
mothers would build a small cottage and give other comforts. 
Of course, my plan would not deprive these mothers of the 
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right to take the trip to France. It would be optional to the 
gold-star mothers. The fact that some of these mothers have 
drawn compensation because of the death of their sons means 
nothing compared to their loss, and this plan does not disertmi- 
nate against those who can not go or who prefer not leaving 
their homes and families. 

The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed, 


COOPERATIVE CONSTRUCTION OF RURAL POST ROADS 


Mr. JONES. From the Committee on Appropriations I re- 
port back favorably, without amendment, the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 241) making an additional appropriation for the 
fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construction of rural post 
roads. This is to supply a necessary amount for the fiscal year 
in addition to that carried in the Agricultural Department 
appropriation bill, I ask nnanimous consent for its immediate 
consideration, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That there is hereby appropriated, out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $31,400,000, to 
remain available until expended, for carrying out the provisions of the 
act entitled “An act to provide that the United States shall ald the 
States In the construction of rural post roads, and for other purposes,” 
approved July 11, 1916 (U. S. C., title 16, sec. 503), and all acts 
amendatory thereof and supplementary thereto, including the same 
objects specified under this head In the agricultural appropriation act 
for the fiscal year 1930, such sum being part of the amount authorized 
to be appropriated for the fiscal year 1930 by the act approved May 26, 
1928 (45 Stat. 750). 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and 
passed. 


CONTROL OF PINK BOLLWORM IN ARIZONA 


Mr. JONES. Also from the Committee on Appropriations I 
report back favorably without amendment the joint resolution 
(H. J. Res. 240) making an appropriation to enable the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused by an out- 


break of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona. This 
comes with a special recommendation from the Bureau of the 
Budget, and, as the title indicates, it is to meet a special emer- 
gency in the State of Arizona. I ask unanimous consent for 
its immediate consideration, 

There being no objection, the joint resolution was considered 
as in Committee of the Whole, and it was read, as follows: 


Resolved, eto., That the sum of $587,500 is hereby appropriated, out 
of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, to remain 
available until June 30, 1930, as an additional amount for salaries 
und general expenses, Plant Quarantine and Control Administration, 
Department of Agriculture, for the control and prevention of the 
spread of the pink bollworm, including the same objects specified under 
this head in the agricultural appropriation act for the fiscal year 1930, 
to enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused 
by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona: Provided, 
That no expenditures shall be made from this sum until an amount or 
amounts sufficient to compensate any farmer for one-half of his actual 
and necessary losses due to the enforced nonproduction of cotton in 
any zone established by the State of Arizona shall have been appro- 
priated, contributed, or guaranteed to the satisfaction of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture by State, county, or local authorities, or individuals 
or organizations. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 


TARIFF ON PETROLEUM AND ITS REFINED PRODUCTS 


Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma. Mr. President, I ask unanimous 
consent to have inserted in the Recorp a statement by Wirt 
Franklin, president of the Independent Oil Association of Amer- 
len, in support of a tariff on petroleum and its refined products. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to lie on 
the table and to be printed In the Recor, as follows: 


STATEMENT OF WIr FRANKLIN, PRESIDENT OF THE INDEPENDENT OIL 
ASSOCIATION OF AMERICA, IN SUPPORT or TARIFF ON PETROLEUM AND 
Irs REFINED PRODUCTS 


In asking for a tariff on oll, we are asking no more than the other 
industries and producers have asked. We are asking no new or untried 
experiment. Every item we use in our industry is protected. The 
tools and appliances that we use are protected. We pay 
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the most uniformly high wages of any American industry; our em- 
ployees are contented, although their work is hard and living condi- 
tions often unsettled, owing to much of our activities being in the open, 
yet they are loyal to the American ideal and to their work. - 

We carry the greatest burden of taxation of any Industry—in some 
cases paying the entire cost of the current State expense—and do not 
complain. We were loyal to our Government during the war; our com- 
modities increased less in price than any other in proportion to their 
value. In deflation the industry has borne its burden and has not 
tried to pass it on. The gasoline that was worth $1 in 1918 now costs 
$1.18, while at the same time building materials of $1 valuation in 
1913 costs $1.73 now, house furnishings $1.61, farm products $1.42, 
The average of all commodiies is $1.51. 

We are a part of one of the greatest of American industries. This 
industry has been classed as probably the most characteristically Ameri- 
can of all our great industries. 

We come to you knowing your interest in the general welfare of 
our Government, and ask you to consider our cause as the facta justify, 
laying aside any Impressions that you may have received, and listen 
to our cause and consider it in that great American spirit of fair 
play. 

On September 27, 1928, the Hon, CHARLES CURTIS, now Vice President 
of the United States, in an address at Tulsa, Okla., the oil capital of 
the world, said: “In the last two revenue bills I proposed a duty on 
oll. You in Oklahoma, I see, have requested the Imitation of oil 
production. I took a market report and found that last year (1927) 
we imported 77,000,000 barrels of oil into this country. I suggest that 
we shut out those 77,000,000 barrels, and we would not have to shut 
down production here.” 

Now, we find that instead of the 77,000,000 barrels imports of 1927 
being shut out, sald imports were increased in 1928 as follows: Crude 
oll, 79,588,000 barrels; refined products in excess of 12,000,000 barrels, 
or a total import of crude and refined In excess of 91,500,000 barrels, 
while in the year 1929 the total imports of crude and refined olls exceeded 
109,000,000 barrels, said figures being roughly as follows: Gasoline, 
9,000,000 barrels; fuel of], 23,000,000 barrels; and crude oil, 77,000,000 
barrels. The tarif question has ceased to be a partisan question, for 
the Democratic platform of 1928 contained language guaranteeing the 
protection of American Industry by the imposition of a tarif almost, 
if not quite as forceful, as the platform of the Republican Party. 
Therefore we come before you not as partisans but as citizens of this 
great country, expecting to receive at your hands that fair considera- 
tion justified by the facts in the case. 

We have heard much during the past three or four years of the 
subject of conservation of petroleum resources, The producers of oll, 
large and small, have with ever-increasing wnanimity given their co- 
operation at great sacrifice to further this cause, hoping that there 
might result from this move a stabilization of the oll industry which 
would be beneficial alike to those engaged in the industry and the 
general public; but, nevertheless, we must confess that we have fol- 
lowed the movement with serious misgivings because of the fact that 
the whole movement has seemed to us to have been builded upon a 
false foundation of fact. The press of the country has been filled with 
predictions and forebodings announcing to the industry and the general 
public over a long period of time the early exhaustion of the petroleum 
reserves of the United States to the point of endangering national de- 
tense. Throughout the oll-producing States we have been exhorted to 
curtail production in the name of patriotism, if you please, until the 
curtailment movement during recent months has successfully and fully 
brought about an admitted balance between supply and demand, even 
though during the same period imports of crude oil and refined products 
have increased almost in the exact ratio of the curtailment in domestic 
production, until it is apparent to the most casual observer that the 
conservation and curtailment movement alone, as heretofore applied, 
will not in itself accomplish the stabilization of the petroleum industry, 
or prevent the great waste, economic and actual, which its most ardent 
advocates have predicted. The logical continuation of this program, 
unaccompanied by some measure to restrict importation of oll and re- 
fined products, will be the ultimate destruction of that vast army of 
American citizens engaged in the petroleum industry, with its aecom- 
paniment of distress to the hundreds of thousands of men employed in 
the oil fields, refineries and marketing agencies, and allied industries. 

To show that this program of so-called conservation is builded upon 
a false foundation, it becomes necessary at this point to sum up the 
former estimates of future oil production in the United States, and 
later to call attention to the vast petroleum reserves which we actually 
possess, 

1908—-DAVID T. DAY 

Estimated a minimum of 8,500,000,000 barrels. 

Estimated a maximum of fifteen to twenty-two and one-balf billion 
barrels. 

From 1908 to 1929, inclusive, United States has produced 10,441,- 
447, 000 barrels. 

All of Day's minimum, plus 23 per cent. 


1914—-RALPH ARNOLD 


Estimated future production at 5,700,000,000 barrels. 

From 1914 to 1929, inclusive, United States produced 9,178,396,000 
barrels. 

All of Arnold’s estimate, plus over 61 per cent. 


1915-—UNITED STATES GEOLOGICAL SURVEY 


Estimated future production at 7,600,000,000 barrels. 

From 1915 to 1929, inclusive, United States has produced 8,912, 
633,000 barrels. 

All of that estimate, plus 17 per cent. 


1918—WHITE 


Estimated future production at 6,700,000,000 barrels. 

From 1918 to 1929, inclusive, United States produced 7,995,446,000 
barrels. 

All of White's estimate, plus nearly 20 per cent. 


1921—-CERTAIN PETROLEUM GEOLOGISTS OF A, A, P, d. 


Estimated future production at 9,150,000,000 barrels. 
From 1921 to 1929, inclusive, United States produced 6,818,222,000 
barrels. Nearly 75 per cent in nine years. 


1925——-COMMITTEE OF 11 


Estimated future production from proven acreage on present methods, 
5,300,000,000 barrels, 
From 1925 to 1929, inclusive, United States bas produced from these 
properties and new pools 4,342,161,000 barrels, almost 82 per cent. 
1929 


In the year 1929 the United States, according to best estimates avail- 
able at the present writing (January 27, 1930), produced 1,004,415,000 
barrels, compared with 902,000,000 barrels in 1928, 

1857 TO 1929, INCLUSIVE 


From the beginning to date the United States has produced a total 
12,248,090,000 barrels, 

The production is now over a billion barrels per year, with the pro- 
duction curve on the up-grade. 

“In 1918 the United States produced 248,446,000 barrels. In 1929 
Oklahoma alone produced over 250,000,000 barrels, or more oil than the 
entire United States produced in so recent a time as 1913. Oklahoma 
produces a billion barrels of oil each four years; it is capable of pro- 
ducing a billion barrels each year, if the demand called for such devel- 
opment. The same is true of Texas and California. It is highly prob- 
able that any one of the States of Oklahoma, Texas, and California can 
produce as much oil as the entire United States has produced to date. 
The oil resources of these States loom larger with each passing year. 
They are getting the exploration, Other States would leap forward 
correspondingly if corresponding development were done within their 
borders.” 

The production of the United States has been swinging upward from 
the discovery of oil up to the present time, a period of 72 years, and 
when we consider that the vast domain from the Canadian line to the 
Gulf of Mexico lying immediately east of the Rocky Mountains is a 
potential oil territory practically undeveloped and unexplored at this 
time, it is apparent that the production curve will be on the upward 
trend for many years to come, and that when said curve starts down- 
ward, if that day ever comes, we will produce from those known reserves 
of oil as much or more oil than had been produced prior to the day when 
sald decline curve will start on its downward course. 

What I have said above has been applicable to reseryes of oil to be 
produced from oil wells. We now come to a consideration of the vast 
reserves contained in the oil-shale deposits of the States of Colorado, 
Wyoming, and Utah. These deposits have been accurately surveyed, 
their oil content measured, and suffice it to say that in one deposit in 
Colorado the experts of the Government and the Colorado Bureau of 
Mines are agreed that there are 80,000,000,000 barrels of recoverable 
oil. Should it ever become necessary to use the same, we have in our 
coal deposits of the United States, being approximately 54 per cent of 
the coal deposits of the world, another great source of oil, so great that 
it is difficult for the human mind to comprehend. Oil and its deriva- 
tives, including gasoline, is being produced in two plants in Germany on 
a commercial basis, and in competition with well oil, by processing coal 
according to the Borgius hydrogenation process. Thus it appears that 
there is no danger whatever of the éxhaustion of our petroleum reserves 
in the United States. This is the oll age. Let us use our oil reserves 
while they are yet available, while we need them, and before some new 
form of power is discovered which will supersede it, Let us not shut 
in the production of oil which we now have or stop a sane and orderly 
development of our great oll deposits and by so doing bring ruin and 
destruction to all of those business interests of the oil-producing States, 
which have come to realize and be dependent upon in a major degree the 
oil industry in these States, 

It appears to us that the only beneficiaries of such a policy would be 
the four or five companies now engaged in producing and importing 
foreign oil, who naturally would like to have the American market 
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exclusively. The United States consumes approximately 68 per cent 
of all the oil produced in the world, and is capable of supplying that 
demand at home with domestic production. In like manner, this country 
is now producing approximately 68 per cent of the world’s production 
of oil. There is no overproduction in the United States now and there 
never has been if imported oil and refined products are not taken into 
consideration. 

From the standpoint of true conservation there could be no measure 
adopted of more efficiency than a tariff on oil and the refined products 
thereof. Mr. M. L. Requa, chairman of the Colorado Springs Con- 
ference, stated in his opening address at that conference that there are 
now in the United States 250,000 wells producing an average of 1 
barrel per day each, and there are in addition to that at least 50,000 
other wells whose production will average 5 barrels per day, the total 
production of these wells being approximately 500,000 barrels per day. 
These wells have been operated for the last three years at a loss, but 
nevertheless operated by their owners in the hope that some solution 
might soon be found and these wells again become profitable. Vast 
numbers of these small wells have, during this period, been abandoned. 
How much longer can the owners of these wells continue to operate 
them at a loss? Certainly not indefinitely. Still it must be admitted 
that these small wells are the backbone of the oil industry, its very 
lifeblood, Their abandonment because they are unprofitable would be 
the most serious blow to conservation of oit in the United States which 
could be imagined. Once abandoned it would never be profitable to 
again drill wells to the same sand, and this vast amount of production 
would be lost forever. A tariff of $1 per barrel on crude oil, and a 
commensurate tariff on refined products will save these wells and 
500,000 barrels of oil per day for the domestic consumers. 

In this connection it is now pertinent to call attention to the fact 
that the average cost of production of oil in Venezuela, the point of 
origin of a major portion of our imports, is 18 cents per barrel at the 
well. The average cost per barrel of this oil delivered to the deep 
water at Maracaibo is 40 cents per barrel, and the transportation 
charge from that point to Atlantic and Gulf ports is 35 cents, making 
a total cost of 75 cents per barrel, while the pipe-line transportation 
charge alone on oil produced in the great mid-continent field, which is 
supplying the bulk of the oil produced in the United States to-day, to 
these same centers of consumption and distribution will average about 
76 cents per barrel. It can therefore readily be seen that domestic oil 
can not compete with these imported ofis. 

It has heretofore been argued by opponents of a tariff on oil that the 
levying of a tarif would keep foreign oil out of the United States and 
thus take away from the laborers of the United States, employed in 
refineries, and from American capital invested at home, the processing 
and refining of this foreign oll, that we should allow free importation 
of crude oil for this reason, that if a tariff should be levied it would 
cause the construction of refineries at the various sources of supply 
and thus result in a direct loss to American capital and labor; but this 
argument, if it ever had any weight, has ceased to be effective for the 
reason that refineries have been constructed off the coast of Venezuela, 
there being two such refineries there at this time with a total daily 
refining capacity of 240,000 barrels, now operated at full capacity, with 
the result that whereas most of the imports previously were of crude 
oil, the past year the imports of refined products have been increased 
two and one-half times the volume of 1928, and cheap gasoline thus 
produced has brought further demoralization upon the petroleum indus- 
try, both producing and refining. What the future holds for us in this 
regard can well be imagined unless the Congress shall levy, without 
delay, a tariff upon refined products. We wish to make it clear at this 
point that we are not advocating the exclusion of crude oil where the 
same is imported for refining and reexport, and willingly agree that 
crude oil so imported in bond should be permitted to come in free of 
duty, as in the case of other commodities. 

Another argument against a tariff on oil, which at first thought will 
seem to have some welght, is that the imposition of a tariff would be 
detrimental to the interest of the consumers (buyers of gasoline), that 
the consumers so far outnumber the producers and refiners and those 
employed in the petroleum industry that their interests are paramount, 
and the duty should not be imposed. Now let us examine the figures 
and see if the consumer of gasoline and lubricating oils has received 
any benefits whatever from cheap imports. In February, 1926, in 52 
cities throughout the United States the average price of gasoline at the 
filling station was 20 cents per gallon, the average price of fuel oil 
was $1.28 per barrel, while the average price of crude oil during Feb- 
ruary, 1926, in Oklahoma and Kansas of 0.36 gravity was $2.04. In 
February, 1929, the average price of gasoline at the filling station in the 
same cities was 19.5 cents per gallon, the average price of fuel oll was 
75 cents, while the price of erude oil in Kansas and Oklahoma of 0.36 
gravity was $1.20. The same relative price schedules obtained through- i 
out the years 1926 and 1929. 

Every consumer knows that he has paid approximately the same 
price for gasoline and engine oil during this period. The price of 
gasoline to the consumer has not fluctuated in proportion to the price 
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of crude oll, but the bottom has fallen out of fuel oil, the price of which 
at times has been reduced in certain of the oil-producing and refining 
centers to as low as 50 cents per barrel, thus bringing about a very 
wasteful utilization of this ofl, which might better be conserved for 
higher uses than fuel. This cheap fuel oll coming into competition 
with coal has thrown the great coal industry out of joint, and no less 
than 50,000 American laborers employed in the mines and the trans- 
portation of coal out of employment. The beneficiaries of this cheap 
fuel oll have been the manufacturing industries of the country, prin- 
cipally of New England and the Atlantic seaboard, which industries, 
through their associations have protested against a tarif on oll, but 
which industries themselves depend for their very existence, if due 
credence is given to their claims in hearings before the committees, 
upon a high-protective tariff, and without which they could not exist. 
These industries are anxious to continue the present policy of free 
Import of oil suitable for fuel, and as before stated the consumer of 
gasoline does not receive the benefit therefrom, and the loss thus oc- 
casioned is passed on to the producer of crude by the fixing of a low 
price for crude oll, 

Again the argument is made that as long as exports are more than 
imports there should be no tariff imposed upon oll. At the present rate 
of imports these conditions will not long prevail, but nevertheless let 
us see if this drgament is sound under the present state of affairs. We 
find that in 1928 the exports of oil from California were 41,000,000 
barrels. While there were no imports to the Pacific coast, that during 
the same year the exports from the United States to Canada, which can 
be considered as part of our legitimate market, were 22,200,000 bar- 
rels, or a total in the two items of exports of 63,200,000 barrels. The 
total exports from the United States in 1928 were 146,126,000 barrels. 
Deduct therefrom the exports from California and to Canada and you 
have a total of 82,926,000 barrels exported from the Guif and Atlantic 
ports, while at the same time there were imported into the country at 
Gulf and Atlantic ports 91,474,000 barrels, or a total of 8,548,000 
barrels more imports than exports. We are answering this false argu- 
ment only for the purposes of showing that even were it a good argu- 
ment it is based upon a false reckoning, because practically every article 
on the tariff list is exported to a greater extent than it is imported. 
Take for example steel products: Exports in 1928 were in excess of 
$500,000,000, while imports were about $18,000,000; and still we have 
a high-pretective tarif on steel products, and the oil producers of the 
United States are compelled, under existing conditions, to pay an added 
price by reason of such protective tariff on all their ofl-well supplies. 

We believe that the domestic market for crude and refined oil should 
be reserved for American producers and refiners. There is no argu- 
ment which can be made against a tariff on ofl that can not be made 
with equal force against a tarif on anything else. Conversely, it is true 
that every argument and every reason for the imposition of a tariff 
on any material or article on the tariff list applies with equal force and 
reason to a tariff on oil. We have been told that a tariff on oil can not 
be obtained because it is a vital necessity to the entire population of 
the United States, Still we have a tariff on wheat, beef, and many 
other articles of like importance, and what is more vitally necessary to 
the people than bread and meat? 

We would call attention to the fact that the condition with which we 
are now confronted ig not of a temporary nature; that exploitation work 
is being carried on by the companies now importing oll into the United 
States almost throughout the entire length and breadth of South 
America; that the reserves of petroleum thus far discovered and already 
tested and partially developed are of such magnitude as to make it 
certain that the present situation will be continued for an indefinite 
number of years to come; that, in fact, the vast domain from the 
Caribbean Sea to the southernmost tip of South America on the east 
aide of the Andes Mountains contains reserves of petroleum sufficient to 
monopolize the entire market of the United States, so that if it is the 
purpose of those supporting the present so-called conservation plan, 
which apparently bas for its purpose the reserving of the oll deposits 
of the United States for use after exhausting the supplies of foreign 
oil, the oll industry in the United States, through this conservation and 
curtailment program is doomed to complete demoralization. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. WAGNER obtained the floor. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum, 

The VICH PRESIDENT, The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Allen Bratton 
Ashurst Brock 
Baird Brookhart 
Barkley Broussard 
Bingham Capper 
Black Caraway 
Blaine Connally 
Blease Copeland 
Borah Couzens 


Cutting 
Dale 
Deneen 
Bin Greene 
Fess Grundy 
Fletcher Hale 
George Harris 
Gillett Harrison 
Glass Hatfield 


* 
Goldsborough 
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nson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh. Mont. 
Watson 


McMaster 
McNa 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


La Follette 
MeCulloeh 
McKellar Sullivan Wheeler 

Mr, TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastinas] is neces- 
sarily detained from the Senate on account of illness in his 
family. I ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce the necessary ab- 
sence of the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Roprnson] and the 
Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep], who are delegates from 
the United States to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in 
London, England. Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrraan] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAyYpEN] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference In the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Kino] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-four Senators 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 


have an- 


COMMENTS ON REPORT OF LAW ENFORCEMENT OOMMISSION 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I rise to speak of the pro- 
posals contained in the report of the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission. I am impressed with the necessity of opening the dis- 
cussion of the recommendations of the commission at this time 
when general attention is focused upon them and before the 
public has come to the unwarranted conclusion that because 
the membership of the commission is very highly regarded its 
suggestions must be accepted without question. 

One of the most amazing aspects of the long and bitter con- 
troversy over prohibition has been the abysmal confusion which 
has prevailed concerning it in the very highest places. The 
prolenged discussion has not dissipated the mental chaos. The 
frequent debate has apparently not yet refined the issue. Sev- 
eral days ago we were treated to the paradox of a fervent pro- 
hibitionist pleading the right to manufacture in the home and 
an ardent antiprohibitionist calling for the arrest of every 
drinker. 

Mr. President, after 10 years has not the time yet come when 
it were best that the discussion of prohibition were lifted above 
this confusion and above petty tale bearing and anonymous- 
letter reading? Can we not at least here in the National Legis- 
lature realize that we are not concerned with liquor but with 
government, with a problem of social control complex beyond 
measure? 

In his speech of acceptance President Hoover announced to 
the country that he regarded probibition as an experiment 
which must be worked out constructively, and he further said: 


Common sense compels us to realize that grave abuses have occurred— 
abuses which must be remedied. An organized, searching Investigation 
of fact and causes can alone determine the wise methods of correcting 
them. 


This announcement was the first formal declaration of the con- 
templated Law Enforcement Commission. Great hopes were 
aroused by that announcement. His leading Republican advo- 
cate in the Hast, the New York Herald Tribune, on August 12, 
1928, said editorially: 


The best hope, in fact, the only hope, of modifying the present situa- 
tion lies in such an approach as Mr. Hoover suggests, through an im- 
partial investigation that will convert the overwhelming mass of the 
voters, including the fair-minded drys, to a recognition of the necessity 
for a reform, 


In each succeeding speech, however, the problem of the abuses 
of prohibition shrank in Mr. Hoover's estimation. In his inau- 
gural address the investigation of prohibition was diluted with 
an inquiry into the whole structure of Federal jurisprudence. 
Before the Associated Press prohibition became “ but one segment 
of our problem.” Finally, the commission met and on May 28, 
1929, the President addressed it relative to its duties. He did 
not even mention prohibition. He did not refer to the experi- 
ment. He forgot the abuses under the eighteenth amendment. 
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Such has been the life history of this idea. 
in hopes but ended in sad neglect. 

And now the report of the commission has arrived. It has 
been before the country since the 13th of January. The Presi- 
dent has transmitted it to Congress with the statement that 
its proposals will cure many abuses of prohibition. In view of 
this language, I believe it is not unfair to test the proposals 
recommended in the light of the hopes which he aroused when, 
back in 1928, as a candidate and not as a President, he prom- 
ised the American people an organized and searching investi- 
gation of fact and causes to correct the grave abuses of pro- 
hibition, 

What abuses did the American people have in mind when they 
heard Mr. Hoover use that word? Did they have in mind a 
little crowding in the court rooms? Did they have in mind 
that the prohibition agents had trouble in finding the laws rela- 
tive to prohibition? Did they have in mind a little lost motion 
between the Departments of Treasury and Justice? Are these 
the grave abuses which worried the people of the United States? 
No, Mr. President; they were far graver, far more serious than 
these. When we heard the words “grave abuses” we thought 
of the killing and the maiming of our citizens by armed en- 
forcement officers under circumstances which in many instances 
can be described only as deliberate bloodshed. The people of 
New York remember Jacob Hanson; the people of Minnesota 
have not forgotten Henry Wirkula. We thought of the violation 
by the Government of the constitutional guaranties against un- 
lawful search and seizure and the violation of the sanctity and 
privacy of the homes of our citizens. We had in mind what 
Mr. Justice Holmes called “the dirty business of wire tapping.” 

The abuses we considered included the corruption and bribery 
of enforcement officials and the demoralizing hypocrisy of both 
officeholders and citizens in reference to this law. We were 
concerned with the rise of a new and powerful criminal class— 
the rum runner, the bootlegger, the hijacker. We were con- 
cerned with the substitution of the speak-easy for the saloon. 
Perhaps the most serious evil which held the attention of the 
sane element of the community was the steadily rising tide of 
intemperance reflected in the reports of a sixfold multiplication 
over 1920 of the number of the persons dying from alcoholism ; 
reflected in the rising curve of arrests for drunkenness; 
reflected in the reports of the increase in the production 
of corn sugar from 157,000,000 pounds in 1919 td 904,000,000 
pounds in 1927; reflected in the reports of the increase in the 
production of grapes from 3,962,000,000 pounds in 1922 to 5,342. 
000,000 pounds in 1928. We were concerned with the obvious 
failure of this law to find a place in the popular conscience. 
These were some of the abuses that we thought the President 
would have his commission investigate. Instead—I hesitate to 
say it—the mountain has labored and brought forth a monse, 
and a tiny one at that. The grave abuses which the commis- 
sion has investigated and discovered are that there is some lost 
motion in having cases prepared by one department and prose 
cuted by another; that it is difficult for a prohibition agent to 
look up a legal point quickly “in the crisis of action,” because 
the laws relating to prohibition are spread over many statutes; 
and that there is congestion in the courts. 

I pass over, Mr. President, the rather unimportant proposals 
relative to departmental organization and codification, and I 
address myself to the principal suggestion made by the com- 
mission in its report. 

The major proposal of the commission is concerned with the 
trial of persons accused of violating the prohibition laws. The 
steps involved In its plan are the following: 

First. Certain offenses against the prohibition law are defined 
as casual or slight. 

Second. In these offenses- the district attorney may dispense 
with the grand jury and proceed against the alleged offender by 
information or complaint. 

Third. When the district attorney proceeds by information or 
complaint, the trial of the accused is to be had before a United 
States commissioner, and the penalty is limited to six months in 
jail without hard labor or a fine of $500, or both. 

Fourth. The trial is to be without a jury. 

Fifth, If the accused is found guilty by the commissioner, he 
may then demand trial by jury in a district court. 

Sixth. If he makes such a demand, the district attorney may 
proceed to have him accused by the grand jury of a felony. 

This plan, Mr. President, will bear analysis, and the key to 
that analysis lies in a simple question: Who decides whether 
the offense committed is a felony or only a petty misdemeanor? 
The law does not define it. The proposed definition does not 
settle it. The district attorney alone decides that question. He 
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determines whether the 5-year or the 6-month penalty shall 
apply. His decision is made after the offense has been com- 
mitted. Until that decision is made it is a felony. 

It is a felony for purposes of section 146 of the Criminal 
Code, which makes one who does not disclose to the authorities 
knowledge of the commission of a felony punishable by impris- 
onment for three years or a fine of $500, or both. It pre- 
sumably is a felony for purposes of section 332 of the Criminal 
Code, which punishes as a felon one who counsels or induces 
the commission of a felony. When, if ever, is it stripped of its 
felonious character? When does it become a petty offense? 
When the district attorney so decides. This is the only mean- 
ing that can be derived from the language of the proposal which 
has since been incorporated in House bill 8913. It reads: 


In case of casual or slight violations, as hereinbefore defined, the 
district attorney may prosecute upon complaint or Information, and 
in such cases, when so prosecuted, the penalty for each offense shall be 
a fine of not to exceed $500 or confinement in jail, without hard labor, 
not to exceed six months or both. 


Here, then, is a new idea in criminal jurisprudence.” Away 
with the old-fashioned concept that crimes should be precisely 
defined by statute. If Congress shall enact this proposal into 
law there will have been erected a new class of crimes unde- 
fined, inchoate, of uncertain gravity, of unknown penalty rntil 
such good time in each individual case as the district attorney 
decides, 

Suppose now that the district attorney has made his decision, 
has dispensed with the grand jury, and by that act turned the 
offense into a petty one; is he bound by his decision? He is not. 
Should the accused, after conviction by the commissioner, de- 
mand a trial by jury the district attorney may change his mind 
about the pettiness of the offense and proceed to have him 
indicted by the grand jury for a felony upon exactly the same 
state of facts. 

Again, what is it which transmutes this petty offense back 
into a felony? Nothing but the will or whim of the district 
attorney. This is not justice in a government of laws; this is 
government by men in the most objectionable sense of the term, 

The purpose of this power in the hands of the district at- 
torney is, of course, very transparent. Its purpose is to club 
the accused into acquiescence in the denial of a jury. But what 
a lovely transaction this is for the United States! 

This brings us to the question of the constitutionality of the 
proposed trial without jury. The report of the commission 
teems with the citation of authorities in support of the propo- 
sition that petty offenses may be punished without the inter- 
vention of a grand jury and without the verdict of a petit jury. 
But where, Mr. President, is the authority, where the precedent 
for the novel doctrine that the same offenses may be both petty 
and grave, at once misdemeanor and félony, and that such 
crimes may be punished without trial by jury? 

The commission proceeds upon the theory that there is a 
mechanical yardstick which measures the gravity of an offense 
for purposes of the constitutional requirement of jury trial. It 
finds that measure in the penalty imposed. But this view is not 
supported by the judicial decisions. Moral blameworthiness ” 
is a part of the measure, says the circuit court of appeals in 
the case of Coates v. United States (290 Fed. 184). “Moral 
delinquency ” is one of the elements of the yardstick, according 
to the United States Supreme Court in Schick v. United States 
(195 U. S. 65). In the learned article by Professor Frankfurter 
and Mr. Corcoran, published in Thirty-ninth Harvard Law Re- 
view, which is cited by the commission, the following conclusion 
is reached on this point with respect to the practice at the time 
the Constitution was adopted: 


Broadly speaking, acts were dealt with summarily which did not 
offend too deeply the moral purposes of the community, which were not 
too close to society's danger, and were stigmatized by punishment 
relatively light. 


The extent of the penaity is the third and last element in the 
determination whether the offense charged is petty or grave. 
Even the very offenses defined as casual or slight by the com- 
mission may be punished by five years’ imprisonment and 
$10,000 fine if the district attorney so chooses. Is such punish- 
ment relatively light? And, what is more important, will those 
Senators whose position on prohibition is such that they are 
inclined to vote in favor of these proposals admit that a viola- 
tion of the prohibition law does not “ offend the moral purposes 
of the community”? Will they approve the view that such vio- 
lation is not “ close to society’s danger”; that it is not “ blame- 
worthy "? Upon no other theory can they even partially avoid 
the fatal constitutional defects of this legislation. 
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These are by no means the only constitutional obstacles to 
the program of the commission. Let us examine the proposal 
that the trial be had before a United States commissioner. The 
Law Enforcement Commission is, of course, fully aware of the 
constitutional provision which reads: 


The judicial power of the United States shall be vested in one 
supreme court and such inferior courts as the Congress may from time 
to time ordain and establish. The judges, both of the supreme and 
the Inferior courts shall hold their offices during good behavior, 9 
shall at stated times receive for their services a compensation. 


The commissioner's court has never been ordained or estab- 
lished by Congress. Commissioners do not hold office during 
good behavior. How then can they exercise judicial power? 


It is important— 
says the Wickersham report— 


as shown by Callan v. Wilson, that the United States commissioner 
should not hold g separate court. 


lf he is regarded as holding a separate court, then the whole 
procedure is unconstitutional. In effect the Law Enforcement 
Commission says we can surmount this constitutional obstacle 
by indulging in a legal fiction. Let us pretend, says the com- 
mission, that the trial is in the district court, that the power is 
vested in the district court, that it is only being exercised by 
the commissioner for the district court. 

What is the fact under the plan as proposed? The accused 
pleads before the commissioner. He is tried before the com- 
missioner. The testimony is taken by the commissioner. He 
is the judge of the veracity of the witnesses. The accused is 
found guilty or not guilty by the commissioner. Yet, the 
Wickersham report would have us believe that this trial is in 
the district court. Why, Mr, President, in the draft of the bill 
proposed by the commission there is nothing to indicate that 
the accused will ever even see a district Judge or a Federal 
court, The language Is: 

A judge of the court on cramtnation of the report and finding, may 
render judgment of conviction or acquittal, as the case may be, and 
in case of conviction, Impose sentence. 


In the Callan case, which has been referred to before, it was 
held that where the accused was entitled to a jury trial “he 
has a right to enjoy that mode of trial from the first moment, 


and in whatever court he is put on trial for the offense charged. 
In such cases a judgment of conviction not based on the verdict 
of a jury is void. To accord to the accused a right to be tried 
by jury in an appellate court, after he has been once fully tried 
otherwise than by a jury in a court of criminal jurisdiction, and 
sentenced to pay a fine or to be imprisoned for not paying it does 
not satisfy the requirements of the Constitution.” 

The proposed plan is sharply in conflict with the spirit of 
this decision. 

If we accept the proposition of the commission that the United 
States commissioner is not a judge and that his tribunal is not 
a court, then we find ourselves in a strange situation where a 
citizen of the United States is deprived of his liberty and his 
property by a proceeding not conducted by a court, before an 
officer who is not a judge, and without the benefit of jury. Have 
we not wandered rather far from the constitutional concept of 
“due process of law”? 

So far little or nothing has been said concerning these com- 
missioners who may have it in their power, if this legislation 
passes, to send 80,000 persons a year to jail. What manner of 
men are they? What are their qualifications to exercise this 
tremendous power over the liberties of our citizens? In the 
old revised statutes before the district courts were organized, 
there was a provision—section 627—whereby each circuit court 
could appoint “so many discreet persons” as it deemed neces- 
sary to be commissioners. 

In the present-day code the word “discreet” has been 
omitted—page 919, United States Code, section 526. Also cer- 
tain persons have been disqualified from holding the office. For 
instance, under section 527 of title 28 of the United States Code 
no “janitor of any Government building” may be a United 
States commissioner, These are practically all the qualifica- 
tions of a commissioner. Under the proposed bill he will receive 
$1 for every plea of “ guilty” reported and $5 for every plea 
of “not guilty ” reported. That is commentary enough. 

And now, let us return to the question of trial by jury. Mr. 
President, if there were no Constitution guaranteeing every 
American certain liberties, including the trial by jury, if the 
right to trial by judge and jury were not a universal American 
right but a rare privilege, I would nevertheless maintain that 
that mode of trial and no other mode of trial be used in the 
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enforcement of the prohibition law. The reasons must be 
obvious: Because it is a law concerning which opinions differ, 
because it is a law the violation of which is differently regarded 
in our widely scattered communities, because concededly the 
law has not captured the universal allegiance of the law-abiding 
citizens—because of these reasons the jury and judge should be 
interposed between the accused offender and the loss of his 
liberty. After all, economy and efficiency in sending people to 
jail are not the only objectives of democratic government. The 
very same reasons which prompted our ancestors to assert and 
reassert their right to trial by jury at every critical period 
in the history of their Government are to-day equally cogent and 
equally compelling that the trial by jury shall not be denied in 
the enforcement of prohibition. 

But this is neither a new right nor a novel privilege. It is 
an ancient and inalienable right, stubbornly fought for and 
acquired, jealously maintained and guarded, handed down to 
us in an enduring instrument, which we have all sworn to 
defend, as perfect, as unalloyed, as unbroken as it was received 
by the fathers of the Republic. Time and again there were 
officials who were impatient with the slow and cumbersome 
methods of the democratic jury. They tried to dispense with 
it in the District of Columbia, but the Supreme Court stayed 
their hand, They tried to deny it to the residents of Alaska, 
but again the Supreme Court forbade it. At a time of great 
national danger, when the very existence of the Union was in 
the balance, the Supreme Court, nevertheless, insisted that the 
refuge and the shelter of the jury should be stretched even over 
him who plotted the destruction of the Government. 

It is time now in a penitent mood to recall some of the 
passages of those great opinions to the present administration 
which is apparently impatient with democratic forms, which 
places speed ahead of justice, whether it be in taxing the people 
through a flexible tariff or in punishing them for alleged 
offenses. 

In the great case of Ex parte Milligan (4 Wall. 2, 123) the 
United States Supreme Court said: 


Until recently no one ever doubted that the right of trial by Jury was 
fortified In the organic law against the power of attack. It is now 
assailed; but if ideas can be expressed in words and language has any 
meaning, this right—one of the most valuable in a free country—is 
preserved to everyone accused of crime who is not attached to the Army 
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This e is a vital 3 3 the Dae administra- 
tion of criminal justice; it is not held by sufferance and can not be 
frittered away on any plea of state or political necessity. 


Yet this report would have us fritter it away because of an 
alleged congestion in the courts. 

The jury mirrors the conscience of the community where the 
accused resides, and it is in the light of that conscience and 
measured by the moral standards thus erected that alone one 
may be judged in a democracy. And surely so in a federal 
democracy. The jury was of sufficient importance to be men- 
tioned in the Declaration of Independence. The jury was of 
sufficient significance to be embodied in the original Constitu- 
tion. The jury meant enough to the founders of this Govern- 
ment to have the right thereto reasserted in the bill of rights. 
Our predecessors had the courage to nurse it and nurture it 
through every national emergency. Are we, now that we have 
grown rich and powerful, going to surrender that preclous 
heritage? 

I declare, Mr, President, that the right to a jury was in the 
Constitution long before prohibition was there and I prophesy 
that it will continue there unmodified long after present-day 
prohibition will have been changed. 

SUMMARY 

To summarize: I have 10 specific objections to the legislation 
proposed by the law enforcement commission: 

First. It sets up a new and unheard-of category of crime 
which is both felony and misdemeanor at one and the same time. 

Second. It confers upon a district attorney the power to 
choose in each case after the offense has been committed 
whether to regard it as a petty misdemeanor or a grave felony. 

Third. It confers upon a district attorney the power in each 
case when a jury is demanded, after conviction for a petty 
misdemeanor, to change the nature of the offense and to proceed 
to accuse the prisoner of a felony. 

Fourth. The proposal is constitutionally defective because 
there is no authority and no precedent for the proposition that 
the jury may be denied to one whe is accused of an offense 
which may be either a felony or a petty misdemeanor, as the 
district attorney decides. 
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Fifth. The violation of the prohibition law is not a petty 
offense as the term is used in the statutes and decisions. It is 
not true that the measure of penalty alone determines whether 
an offense is petty or grave. 

Sixth. Trial before a commissioner is in fact, if not in legal 
fiction, a trial before a separate unordained court, in violation 
of Article IIL of the Constitution and in violation of the law as 
interpreted by the United States Supreme Court in Callan 
against Wilson. 

Seventh. If the commissioner’s court is not a court and the 
commissioner is not a judge, then the accused is deprived of 
his liberty by trial without court, judge, or jury. That is not 
“due process of law“ guaranteed by the Constitution. 

Eighth. The power of the district attorney to reconvert the 
identical offense from a misdemeanor into a felony should the 
accused insist on trial by jury is a power dangerous in fact 
and reprehensible in principle. 

Ninth. The commissioner is not an official of sufficient re- 
sponsibility to be given the power proposed in this legislation. 

Tenth. Violations of the prohibition law are peculiarly of- 
fenses which ought to be tried by a jury. 

Mr. President, if the President was in earnest when he called 
prohibition an experiment, if the President was in earnest when 
he promised a thorough and searching investigation into the 
abuses of prohibition, if he was in earnest when he said in his 
letter to Mr. Thompson that the discovery and propagation of 
truth was the supreme obligation of public action, if in these 
expressions he was not only talking the language of liberalism 
but actually intended to practice it, then he can find no fault 
with the resolution which I have submitted. By the terms of 
that resolution I want the investigative work of the commission 
redirected into important channels, to uncover the real abuses 
of prohibition, and to propose remedies for their correction. 
Particularly we want the commission to report upon the suita- 
bility of existing prohibition laws for the promotion of tem- 
perance and the advisability of amending the prohibition laws to 
the end that we may have greater voluntary observance of the 
law and be spared the necessity of denying to those accused of 
violating it the due process of law guaranteed by the Consti- 
tution. 

Such an inquiry, Mr. President, presupposes the premise that 
the investigators realize that the prohibition law is in a class 
by itself. We must, if we are to treat this problem realistically, 
recognize the difference between laws which are universally 
approved, except by the criminal fringe of society, and laws 
which are violated and disregarded by large numbers of other- 
wise law-abiding citizens without any compunctions of con- 
science. 

If I may take the liberty, I should like to repeat what I 
said in a commencement address last year when the commission 
was first organized: 


In actual practice the law is not a series of precise commandments 
but a living tissue of uncertain content which changes from day to 
day. It may be well enough to advise officials that they must not elect 
what laws they will enforce and what laws they will overlook, but we 
must recognize that it is not the officials alone who make these de- 
cisions. When a law dies before it is repealed, its death sentence is 
signed by the whole community. Prosecuting officials, juries, judges 
are all human beings influenced by the attitude of the people in 
whose midst they live. If the violation of the law fails to evoke public 
disapproval, there is hesitation on the part of the grand jury to indict, 
hesitation on the part of the petit jury to convict, hesitation on the 
part of the judge to punish, When such becomes the state of affairs 
it Is not very long before the law is a dead letter, because it failed to 
correspond with the conscience of the people it was intended to govern. 


So far the commission has apparently attempted to cure the 
difficulties of prohibition not by looking to the law itself but 
by eliminating as far as possible the human agencies necessary 
in the enforcement of the law. With all due respect, Mr. Presi- 
dent, I say the commission is on the wrong track. 

The report that has thus far been submitted has been ex- 
ceedingly disappointing, but as an incorrigible optimist I am 
still hopeful. I can not bring myself to believe that the men 
and women who constitute that commission will be satisfied 
merely with tinkering with the enforcement machinery. Once 
they decide to contribute something of substance to the solution 
of this problem and discharge the obligation they publicly un- 
dertook, they can not proceed without answering the questions 
set forth in the resolution. I shall, therefore, ask that it be 
indefinitely postponed, and trust in the good faith of the com- 
mission that its terms will be carried out. 

Mr. President, the solution of this problem of government 
will not come from those who are bigoted in their obstinacy. 
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Neither will it be contributed by those who regard the days 
before prohibition as the ideal to which we should return. A 
new liberalism must be formulated and fostered by those who 
acknowledging the evils of the old system refuse to go back, and 
recognizing the evils of the present system insist on going 
forward, 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp the opinion of the Court of Appeals 
of the District of Columbia in the case of William H. Colts 
against District of Columbia, in which decision the court passes 
on the question of the right of trial by jury, so ably discussed 
by the junior Senator from New York. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President, reserving the right to object, I 
desire to ask the Senator a question. Is this the decision of the 
District Court of Appeals in which they held that under author- 
ity of Congress a defendant might waive the right of trial by 
jury even in a felony case? 

Mr. BLAINE. That is not my understanding. The opinion 
was rendered on the 4th day of February, 1930, in the case of 
William H. Colts against the District of Columbia. 

Mr. BORAH. That is not the case which I had in mind. I 
have no objection, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

The opinion is as follows: 


COURT OF APPEALS OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
WILLIAM H. COLTS, PLAINTIFF IN ERROR, v. DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. NO. 5050 


Before Martin, chief justice, and Robb and Van Orsdel, associate 
justices. 

Writ of error to the police court involving the question whether one 
charged with reckless driving on a city street is entitled to a jury trial. 

In an information, it was charged that Colts, on the 19th of July, 
1929, “on O Street SE., and on divers other streets,“ in the District 
of Columbia, “did then and there operate a certain motor vehicle at a 
greater rate of speed than 22 miles an hour over said public highway 
recklessly ; that is to say, at a greater rate of speed than was reasonable 
and proper, having regard to the width of said public highway, the use 
thereof, and the traffic thercon, in such manner and condition so as to 
endanger property and individuals, contrary to and in violation of an 
act of Congress, the traffic regulations in such case made and provided, 
and constituting a law of the District of Columbia.” 

He requested a trial by jury, which was denied, A trial before the 
court resulted in his conviction and sentence to 30 days’ imprisonment. 

Section 9 of the District of Columbia traffic act of March 3, 1925; 43 
Statutes 1119, 1123, as amended by section 5 of the act of July 3, 1926; 
44 Statutes 812, 814, under the heading “ Speeding and reckless driving,” 
provides: 

“(a) No vehicle shall be operated upon any public highway in the 
District at a speed greater than 22 miles per hour, except in such out- 
lying districts and upon such highways as the directors may desig- 
nate. & 

“(b) No individual shall operate a motor vehicle over any public 
highway in the District (1) recklessly; or (2) at a rate of speed 
greater than is reasonable and proper, having regard to the width of the 
public highway, the use thereof, and the traffic thereon; or (3) so as 
to endanger any property or individual; or (4) so as unnecessarily or 
unreasonably to damage the public highway. 

„e) Any individual violating any provision of this section where the 
offense constitutes reckless driving shall, upon conviction for the first 
offense, be fined not less than $25 nor more than $100 or imprisoned 
not less than 10 days nor more than 30 days; and upon conviction for 
the second or any subsequent offense such individual shall be fined not 
less than $100 nor more than $1,000, and shall be imprisoned not less 
than 30 days nor more than 1 year, and the clerk of the court shall 
certify forthwith such conviction to the director, who shall thereupon 
revoke the operator's permit of such individual. 

„d) Any individual violating any provision of this section, except 
where the offense constitutes reckless driving, shall, upon conviction 
for the first offense, be fined net less than $5 nor more than $25; 
upon conviction for the second offense, such individual shall be fined 
not less than $25 nor more than $100; upon conviction for the third 
offense or any subsequent offense such individual shall be fined not less 
than $100 nor more than $500, and shall be imprisoned not less than 
30 days nor more than 1 year, and the clerk of the court shall certify 
forthwith such conviction to the director, who shall thereupon revoke 
the operator's permit of such individual.” 

Section 1 of the Code of Laws for the District of Columbia continues 
in force here “The common law, all British statutes in force in Mary- 
land on the 27th day of February, 1801, * * * except in so far 
as the same are inconsistent with, or are replaced by, some provision 
of this code.“ 

It is the contention of counsel for the District that the offense 
charged against Colts “was not the common law offense of reckless 
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driving and that therefore his trial without a jury was authorized under 
section 44 of the District of Columbia Code as amended by section 4 
of the traffic act of March 3, 1925 (43 Stats. 1119).” That section, as 
amended, reads as follows: 

“Phat prosecutions in the police court shall be on information by the 
proper prosecuting officer. In all prosecutions within the jurisdiction 
of said court in which, according to the Constitution of the United 
States, the accused would be entitled to a jury trial, the trial shall be 
by jury unless the accused shall in open court expressly walve such trial 
by jury and request to be tried by the judge, in which ease the trial 
shall be by such judge, * * *. 

“Tn all eases where the accused would not by force of the Constitu- 
tion of the United States be entitled to a trial by jury, the trial shall 
be by the court without a jury, unless in such of said last-named cases 
wherein the fine or penalty may be more than $300, or imprisonment as 
punishment for the offense may be more than 90 days, the accused 
shall demand a trial by jury, in which case the trial shall be by 
jury. * . 

It was an indictable offense at common law amounting to a breach of 
the peace to drive “a carriage over a crowded or populous street at 
such a rate or in such a manner as to endanger the safety of the 
inhabitants.” United States v. Hart (1 Pet. C. C. 390, 392); Bowles v. 
District of Columbia, (22 App. D. C. 321, 323). The opinion in the 
Hart case was written by Mr. Justice Washington. 

The information in the present case charged Colts with operating a 
motor vehicle on one of the publie streets of the District “ recklessly 
„„ è in such manner and condition so as to endanger property and 
individuals.“ He was, therefore, charged with an offense indictable at 
common law and amounting to a breach of the peace. 

The third article of the Constitution provides that “the trial of all 
crimes, except in cases of impeachment, shall be by jury.” It becomes 
necessary to determine whether the offense charged in this case is a 
“crime” within the meaning of the Constitution. 

In Callan v. Wilson (127 U. S. 540, 557) the court said: “ The third 
article of the Constitution provides for a jury in the trial of all crimes, 
except in cases of impeachment.’ The word ‘crime’ in its more ex- 
tended sense comprehends every violation of public law; in a limited 
sense it embraces offenses of a serious or atrocious character. 

“In our opinion, the provision is to be interpreted in the light of the 
principles which, at common law, determined whether the accused, in a 
given class of cases, was entitled to be tried by a jury. It is not to be 


construed as relating only to felonies, or offenses punishable by confine- 


ment in the penitentiary. It embraces as well some classes of mis- 
demeanors, the punishment of which involves or may involve the depriva- 
tion of the liberty of the citizen.” After a review of authorities, the 
court continues: “ Without further reference to the authorities, and 
conceding that there is a class of petty or minor offenses, not usually 
embraced in public criminal statutes, and not of the class or grade 
triable at common law by a jury, and which, if committed in this 
district, may, under the authority of Congress, be tried by the court and 
without a jury, we are of opinion that the offense with which the 
appellant is charged does not belong to that class. A conspiracy such 
as is charged against him and his codefendants is by no means a petty 
or trivial offense. * * Except in that class or grade of offenses 
called petty offenses, which, according to the common law, may be pro- 
ceeded against summarily in any tribunal legally constituted for that 
purpose, the guarantee of an impartial jury to the accused in a criminal 
prosecution, conducted either in the name, or by or under the authority 
of, the United States, secures to him the right to enjoy that mode of 
trial from the first moment, and in whatever court, he is put on trial 
for the offense charged.” 

In Schick v. the United States (195 U. S. 65), Schick had been 
proceeded against by Information to recover a penalty of $50 for know- 
ingly purchasing or receiving for sale oleomargarine which had not been 
branded or stamped according to law. The question considered by the 
court, although not raised by Schick, was whether the watver of a jury 
at the trial of the case was in conflict with the laws and Constitution 
of the United States, The court held that it was not, saying: It will 
be noticed that the section characterizes the act probibited as an offense, 
and subjects the party to a penalty of $50. So small a penalty for 
violating a revenue statute indicates only a petty offense. It is not one 
necessarily involving any moral delinquency. [Italics ours.] 

“The violation may have been the result of Ignorance or thoughtless- 
ness, and must be classed with such Illegal acts as acting as an 
auctioneer or peddler without a license or making a deed without affix- 
ing the proper stamp. That by other sections of this statute more 
serious offenses are described and more grave punishments provided 
does not lift this one to the dignity of a crime. Not infrequently a 
single statute in its several sections provides for offenses of differ- 
ent grades, subject to different punishments and to prosecution in 
different ways. * This very statute furnishes au illustration. 
By one clause the knowingly selling of adulterated butter in any other 
than the prescribed form subjects the party convicted thereof to a fine 
of not more than $1,000 and imprisonment for not more than two years. 
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An officer of customs violating certain provistons of the act is declared 
guilty of a misdemeanor and subject to a fine of not less than $1,000 
nor more than $5,000 and imprisonment for not less than six months 
nor more than three years. Obviously these violations of certain pro- 
visions of the statute must be classed among serious criminal offenses, 
and can be prosecuted only by indictment, while the violations of the 
statute in the eases before us were prosecuted by information. The 
truth is, the nature of the offense and the amount of punishment pre- 
scribed rather than its place in the statutes determine whether it is to 
be classed among serious or petty offenses, whether among crimes or 
misdemeanors. [Italics ours.] Clearly both indicate that this par- 
ticular violation of the statute is only a petty offense.” 

It thus appears that in the Callan case it was ruled that the con- 
stitutional provision for trial by jury “is to be interpreted in the light 
of the principles which at common law determined whether the accused 
in a given class of cases was entitled to a trial by Jury"; that there 
is a class or grade of minor offenses not triable at common law by jury 
that may be proceeded against summarily in any tribunal legally con- 
stituted for that purpose. In the Schick case it was pointed out that 
a penalty of $50 for violating a revenue statute “ indicates only a petty 
offense,” and that it ts not one necessarily involving any moral delin- 
quency.” The real test as to the grade of the offense, the court ruled, 
is the nature of the offense and the amount of punishment prescribed.” 

The offense charged against Colts was not triable summarily at com- 
mon law, being indictable. Blackstone 4 Com. 280, 281; State o. 
Glenn, 54 Md. 572, 600, where it was said that it has been a constant 
course of legislation in England“ for centuries past, to confer summary 
jurisdiction upon justices of the peace for the trial and conviction of 
parties for minor and statutory police offenses.” 

That the common law offense of reckless driving is a crime within 
the constitutional provision for a trial by jury is, we think, plain. Has 
the inherent character of that offense been changed by the statutory 
provision reducing the penalty for a first offense to a fine of not more 
than $100 or imprisonment of not more than 30 days? We think not. 
This offense being malum in se necessarily involves moral delinquency. 
It would be so “ adjudged by the sense of a civilized community, whereas 
an act malum prohibitum is wrong only because made so by statute.” 
(State v. Horton, 139 N. C. 588, 592.) One convicted of driving a ve- 
hicle in a crowed street so recklessly as to endanger human life would 
merit and receive the lasting condemnation of all right-thinking people, 
and thus suffer greater punishment than that prescribed by law, if by 
statute the grade of this serious common-law crime can be changed to 
a petty offense, then it necessarily follows, we think, that in the same 
way the grade of the crime of murder, or any other crime, could be 
changed to a petty misdemeanor. The Inevitable result would be the 
nullification of the constitutional guaranty of trial by jury. 

It would be an anomalous situation indeed if in a civil suit against 
Colts in the District of Columbia involving more than $20 he could 
demand a jury trial as of right (seventh amendment) and yet could be 
deprived of that privilege in a prosecution for a common-law offense 
involving his reputation and liberty. 

We repeat, it is the inherent nature or character of the offense, as well 
as the punishment prescribed, that should determine its class or grade, 
that is, whether it is a crime in the constitutional sense or a petty 
offense. The traffic act under consideration furnishes an apt illustra- 
tion. The provision that no vehicle shall be operated at a greater rate 
of speed than 22 miles per hour, except in outlying districts, ete., de- 
fines a mere police offense—a creation of the statute. (United States 
v. Cella, 37 App. D. C. 433, 435.) A violation of that provision would 
not necessarily involve any moral delinquency. That this was recog- 
nized by Congress is apparent from the fact that the penalty for a first 
offense was fixed at a fine of not less than $5 nor more than $25. 
Clearly, violation of such a statute must be classed as a petty offense 
subject to summary prosecution before a court without a jury. 

In answer to the suggestion that it would be more convenient to try 
all cases inyolving traffic-law violations before a court without a jury 
we quote the prophetic words of Blackstone when referring to summary 
proceedings authorized by acts of Parliament, as follows: 

“And however convenient these may appear at first (as doubtless all 
arbitrary powers, well executed, are the most convenient) yet let it be 
again remembered that delays and little inconveniences in the forms 
of justice are the price that all free nations must pay for their liberty 
in more substantial matters; that these inroads upon this sacred 
bulwark of the nation are fundamentally opposite to the spirit of our 
constitution; and that though begun in trifles, the precedent may grad- 
ually increase and spread, to the utter disuse of juries in questions of 
the most momentous concern.” (Bk. 4, c. 27, 350.) 

Inasmuch as the punishment in the instant case is not infamous 
(U. S. v. Moreland, 258 U. S. 433), and a trial by jury may now 
be had in the police court (43 Stat. 1119), the judgment will be 
reversed with costs, and the cause remanded for a new trial. 


Reversed. 
Cas. H. Rows, Associate Justice. 
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(Indorsed: No. 5050. William H. Colts, plaintiff in error, v. District 
of Columbia. Opinion of the court per Mr. Justice Robb. Court of 
Appeals, District of Columbia. Filed February 4, 1930. Henry W. 
Hodges, clerk.) 

A true copy. 

Test: Henry W. Hopcss, 
Clerk of the Court of Appeals of the District of Columbia. 


CONTROL OF PINK BOLL WORM 


During the delivery of Mr. WAGNER'S speech— 

Mr. McoNARY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield for 
just a moment? 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. From the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry, I desire to report back favorably a joint resolution 
passed by the House, H. J. Res. 232, to amend the joint resolu- 
tion entitled “Joint resolution to provide for eradication of 
pink bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” 
approved May 21, 1928, I invite the attention of the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHURST] to this matter. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, the report will 
be received. 

Mr. McNARY. Mr. President, I am advised by the distin- 
guished Senator from California [Mr. JonHnson] that when I 
was absent the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] this 
morning secured the passage of an appropriation of money for 
this specific purpose. 

Mr. ASHURST. The appropriation made this morning under 
the joint resolution reported from the Committee on Appro- 
priations was for the clean-up money. ‘This is for the compen- 
sation and is a separate and distinct item. 


Mr. McNARY. Very well, Mr. President. If I may, through 


the extension of the courtesy of the Senator from New York, I 
will ask unanimous consent for the immediate consideration of 
this joint resolution, because the House has passed a bill au- 
thorizing the appropriation of $2,500,000 to eradicate an acute 
infestation of the pink bollworm in certain portions of Arizona. 
If I thought it 


I think the matter will not lead to debate. 
would, I would not make the request. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield for that purpose? 

Mr. WAGNER. What is the request? 

Mr. McNARY. I ask for the immediate consideration of the 
joint resolution, 

Mr. ASHURST. It will not lead to debate. 

Mr. WAGNER. I yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the joint resolution? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
232) to amend the joint resolution entitled“ Joint resolution to 
provide for eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an 
appropriation therefor,” approved May 21, 1928, which was 
read as follows: 

Resolved, eto., That joint resolution entitled “Joint resolution to 
provide for eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor,” approved May 21, 1928 (45 Stats. 688), is amended to 
read as follows: 

“That when any State shall have enacted legislation and taken 
measures, including the establishment and enforcement of noncotton 
zones, adequate, in the opinion of the Secretary of Agriculture, to 
eradicate the pink bollworm in any area thereof actually infested, or 
threatened, by such pests, the said Secretary, under regulations to be 
prescribed by him, is authorized to pay, out of $2,500,000 hereby au- 
thorized to be appropriated, out of any money in the Treasury not other- 
wise appropriated, to be expended in cooperation with the proper au- 
thorities of the State concerned In compensating any farmer for his 
actual and necessary loss due to the enforced nonproduction of cotton 
within said zones: Provided, That no part of the funds herein author- 
ized to be appropriated shall be available for compensation in connec- 
tion with the establishment of a noncotton zone in any county unless 
and until the live pink bollworm is found within such county or within 
a radius of 5 miles thereof: Provided further, That such loss as to 
noncotton zones established by the State of Texas shall be determined 
as provided for in existing statutes of that State, and similarly by simi- 
lar statutes which may later be provided by other States concerned, and 
that in estimating such loss due account shall be taken of the value of 
other crops which may be produced on said land, so that the loss shall 
not exceed the difference in return to the farmer from cotton over such 
other crops: Provided further, That such determination of actual and 
necessary loss shall be subject to the review and approval of the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture: And provided further, That no reimbursement shall 
be made with respect to any farmer who has not complied in good faith 
with all of the quarantine and control regulations prescribed by said 
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Secretary of Agriculture and such State relative to the pink bollworm : 
And provided further, That when a State through action of its legisla- 
ture or through action of individuals, associations, and/or corporations 
shall have made guarantees satisfactory to the Secretary of Agriculture 
that there shall be repaid into the Treasury of the United States one- 
half of the appropriation for compensation for the crop of 1930, then 
on the basis of a determination by the Secretary of Agriculture of the 
actual and necessary losses incident to the enforcement of noncotton 
zones the appropriation herein authorized shall be available only for 
compensation for the crop of 1930 unless the State in which any non- 
cotton zone is established shall thereafter appropriate and pay a sum 
in each year equal to the amount expended in such State by the United 
States under this authorization. 


The joint resolution was reported to the Senate without 
amendment, ordered to a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

Mr. ASHURST. I sincerely thank the able Senator from 
New York [Mr. WaGner] and am grateful to him for yielding 
during a speech so carefully prepared and so well delivered as is 
the speech of the Senator from New York, His courtesy will 
not be forgotten. 


EXPRESSION OF GOOD WISHES TO PRESIDENT OF MEXICO 


Mr. HEFLIN, Mr, President, I send to the desk a resolution 
and ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be read for 
the information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 208) was read as follows: 


Resolved, That the Senate has heard with deep regret and profound 
sorrow of the attempt to assassinate Hon. Pascual Ortiz Rubio, Presi- 
dent of the Republic of Mexico, and that it wishes for him a speedy 
recovery, 

Resolved further, That the Secretary of the Senate, through the 
cere aye of State, transmit a copy of this resolution to President 
Rubio. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the present 
consideration of the resolution? 

The resolution was considered by unanimous consent, and it 
was unanimously agreed to, 


INVESTIGATION OF PAY OF ARMY AND NAVY PERSONNEL 


The VICK PRESIDENT announced the appointment of the 
following Members of the Senate as members of the joint com- 
mittee provided for under Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, for 
the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House 
of Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of 
the commissioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, 
Marine Corps, Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and 
Public Health Service: 

Senator Jones, of Washington; Senator REED, of Pennsyl- 
vania ; Senator OppIe, of Nevada; Senator FLETCHER, of Florida 3 
and Senator Broussarp, of Louisiana, 


EDIZ HOOK LIGHTHOUSE RESERVATION, WASH, 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communica- 
tion from the Acting Secretary of Commerce, transmitting a 
draft of proposed legislation to authorize the Secretary of 
Commerce to convey to the city of Port Angeles, Wash., a por- 
tion of the Ediz Hook Lighthouse Reservation, Wash., which, 
with the accompanying paper, was referred to the Committee 
on Commerce, 

PETITIONS AND MEMORIALS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the petition 
of officers and members of the Italian Citizens Club, being 
American citizens, of Lawrence, Mass., praying for the imposi- 
tion of high tariff duties in the pending tariff bill, which was 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. BROUSSARD presented petitions numerously signed by 
sundry citizens of the State of Louisiana, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. SHEPPARD presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Center, Tex., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War yeterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. TYDINGS presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Baltimore, Md., praying for the passage of legislation granting 
increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr, COPELAND presented resolutions adopted by the city 
council of Niagara Falls, N. X., favoring the passage of legis- 
lation to control public utility corporations attempting to sub- 
stitute the authority of the United States courts for the author- 
ity of the State public service commission respecting control 
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of intrastate matters, and to permit State authorities to control 
such matters subject to final appeal by interested parties to the 
United States Supreme Court in case a Federal question is in- 
volved, which were referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH presented petitions numerously signed 
by sundry citizens of the State of Wisconsin, praying for the 
passage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish 
War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adepted by the Woman’s Club 
of Kenosha, the Badger Study Club of Dalton, and the Woman’s 
Club of Superior, branches of the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs, in the State of Wisconsin, favoring the prompt 
ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, which were 
referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the memorial of the Woman’s Christian 
Temperance Union of the State of Wisconsin, remonstrating 
against the passage of legislation to modify the Volstead Act 
so as to allow the manufacture and sale of 4 per cent beer 
and also any modification of the Jones Act, except to strengthen 
it, which was referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

MARSHALL, ARK., POST OFFICE 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I present three affidavits 
which I wish to have printed in the Recorp and referred to 
the Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads. They deal with 
the post office at Marshall, Ark. 

There being no objection, the affidavits were referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy, es 

U. M. Sutterfleld, being duly sworn upon oath, deposes and says: 

I am secretary of the Republican county central committee of Searcy 
County and attended the meeting of the committee of March 30, 1929, 
at which meeting William G. Fendley was indorsed for postmaster at 
Marshall, Ark. 

The vote was taken by ballot. Small slips of paper were cut and 
distributed to the committeemen. On these they would write the name 
of the applicant they wanted to vote for, and there were 30 committee- 
men present in person or by proxy. William G. Fendley got 14 votes 
on the first ballot and 15 votes on the next four ballots, but on the 
fifth ballot only 29 votes were cast and Fendley got 15 and Mathews 
14. I kept a tally for the committee and I recorded each vote exactly 
as called by the tellers. I had not the least thought of doing otherwise. 
The candidates and several of others kept tally also, and they had the 
same result as my tally. 

I always threw the ballots down at the back of the judges table (the 
committee meeting was in the courthouse) after each ballot, or the 
tellers would cast them aside, with no thought of doing away with 
them, There was no demand for these ballots by any applicant. There 
would not have been any way to have told on which ballot they were 
used. 

U. M. SUTTERFIELD. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of February, 1930. 

LSBAL. I Lonzo CLEMONS, Notary Public. 

My commission expires August 20, 1933. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy ss: 

H. G. Treece, being duly sworn on oath, deposes and says: 

I am a member of the Republican county central committee of Searcy 
County and I attended the meeting of the committee on March 30, 
1929, and voted for Leonard Mathews as postmaster at Marshall, Ark. 
Dan Garrison, who also supported Mathews, and I, were appointed as 
tellers to count the ballots, the vote being taken by ballet. I called 
the ballots, and I called each ballot exactly as it had been voted. 

On the fifth ballet the vote stood: Fendley 15, Mathews 14, as an- 
nounced by the chairman and secretary, and the chairman, J. C. Evans, 
who was a supporter of Mathews, declared William G. Fendley indorsed 
for the appointment. 

H. G. TREECE, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of February, 1930. 

[SEAL] A. A. HUDSPETH, 

Notary Publio. 


My commission expires July 25, 1931. 


AFFIDAVIT 
STATE or ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy, 88: 
James M. Pudor, being duly sworn upon oath, testifies as follows: 
I am a Baptist minister and editor of the Marshall Republican, and 
have been a resident of Marshall, Ark., for 15 years. 
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I was present at the meeting of the Republican county central com- 
mittee in Marshall on March 30, 1929, which was an open and public 
meeting, I kept the tally of each ballot taken. William G. Fendley 
led on every ballot, and after the fourth ballot Nobe Marshall with- 
drew, and the tally of the ballots cast on the fifth ballot, as called by 
H. G. Preece, one of the tellers, was, viz, William G. Fendley, 15; 
Leonard Mathews, 14. 

The chairman declared that Fendley was indorsed, and the committee 
was adjourned. 

James H. TUDOR, 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of February, 1930. 

[SEAL.] H. G. Trepce, 

Notary Publio. 

My commission expires January 4, 1931. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. JOHNSON, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following resolutions, reported them each with- 
out amendment: 

A resolution (S. Res. 201) requesting a report on the airplane 
accident at Menefee Field, New Orleans, La., August 23, 1929; 
and 

A resolution (S. Res. 206) requesting the Secretary of Commerce 
to furnish the Senate certain information respecting aircraft ac- 
cidents since May 20, 1926. 

Mr. JOHNSON also, from the Committee on Commerce, to 
which were referred the following bills, reported them each with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 3249) to amend section 4578 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States respecting compensation of vessels for trans- 
porting seamen (Rept. No. 155) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 8156) to change the limit of cost for the construc- 
tion of the Coast Guard Academy (Rept. No. 156). 

Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which was referred the joint resolution (S. J. Res. 134) 
authorizing an appropriation for expenses of official delegates of 
the United States to the Fourth World's Poultry Congress to be 
held in England in 1930, reported it without amendment. 

He also, from the same committee, to which was referred the 
bill (S. 1811) providing for a study regarding the construction of 
a highway to connect the northwestern part of the United States 
with British Columbia, Yukon Territory, and Alaska, in co- 
operation with the Dominion of Canada, reported it with an 
amendment and submitted a report (No. 157) thereon. 

Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each without amend- 
ment: 

A bill (H. R. 2673) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Arkansas State Highway Commission to construct, maintain, and 
operate a bridge across the Arkansas River at or near the city 
of Ozark, Franklin County, Ark.; and 

A bill (H. R. 5415) to legalize a bridge across the Choctaw- 
hatchee River, between Hartford and Bellwood, Ala. 


REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar, 

ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED 


Mr. GREENE, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, reported 
that on to-day, February 6, 1930, that committee presented to the 
President of the United States the following enrolled bill and 
joint resolution : 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the 
Wabash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a rail- 
road bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, 
Mo.; and 

S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
ean National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 


BILLS INTRODUCED 


Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr. FESS: 

A bill (S. 3446) granting an increase of pension to Catharine 
Moxley (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

rey Mr. SHORTRIDGE: 

A bill (S. 3447) for the relief of Jerry M. 8 to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

Mr. JOHNSON. At the instance and request of the Secretary 

of Commerce and with the desire of the Commerce Committee, I 
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introduce three bills which have been transmitted by the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to us. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
erly referred. 

By Mr. JOHNSON: 

A bill (S. 3448) to amend the act of February 21, 1929, en- 
titled “An act to authorize the purchase by the Secretary of 
Commerce of a site, and the construction and equipment of a 
building thereon, for use as a constant frequency monitoring 
radio station, and for other purposes“; 

A bill (S. 3449) to amend section 4404 of the Revised Statutes 
of the United States as amended by the act approved July 2, 
1918, placing the supervising inspectors of the Steamboat Inspec- 
tion Service under the classified civil service; and 

A bill (S. 3450) to establish load lines for American vessels 
in the coastwise trade, the trade on the Great Lakes, and for 
other purposes; to the Committee on Commerce, 

By Mr. COPELAND: 

A bill (S. 3451) for the relief of Alice F. Martin, widow, and 
two minor children; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. TOWNSEND (for Mr. Hastings) : 

A bill (S. 3452) for the relief of Harry C. Saxton (with ac- 
companying papers) ; to the Committee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3453) granting a pension to Ada B. Ferguson (with 
accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3454) granting a pension to James A. Walker; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

A bill (S. 3455) to authorize the appointment of Technical 
Sergeant Tom Bowen as a warrant officer, United States Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

ły Mr. NORRIS: 

A bill (S. 3456) to amend an act approved March 3, 1911, 
relating to the judiciary for the purpose of extending the juris- 
diction of receivers appointed by the district courts; 

A bill (S. 3457) to amend an act approved March 3, 1911, 
relating to the judiciary for the purpose of fixing the time and 
manner of filing claims in suits in equity in district courts of 
the United States; 

A bill (S. 3458) to amend an act approved March 3, 1911, 
relating to the judiciary for the purpose of enabling receivers 
to sue in district courts of the United States other than those 
of their appointment; and 

A bill (S. 3459) to umend an act approved July 1. 1898, 
establishing a uniform system of bankruptcy throughout the 
United States, and acts amendatory thereof; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. BARKLEY: 

A bill (S. 3460) for the relief of Charles Wells; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. BRATTON: 

A bill (S. 3461) granting a pension to John T. McCabe; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STECK: 

A bill (S. 3462) providing that war veteran postmasters serve 
without term; to the Committee on Civil Service, 

By Mr. BINGHAM: 

A bill (S. 3463) to extend the admiralty laws of the United 
States of America to the Virgin Islands; 

A bill (S. 3464) to approve Act No. 29 of the session laws 
of 1929 of the Territory of Hawaii, entitled “An act to authorize 
and provide for the manufacture, maintenance, distribution, and 
supply of electric current for light and power within Hanalei, in 
the district of Hanalei, island and county of Kauai”; and 

A bill (S. 3465) to amend the act of Congress approved June 
28, 1921 (42 Stats. 67, 68), entitied “An act to provide for the 
acquisition by the United States of private rights of fishery in 
and about Pearl Harbor, Territory of Hawaii”; to the Com- 
mittee on Territories and Insular Affairs. 

By Mr. CARAWAY: 

A bill (S. 3466) for the relief of the Searcy Water Co.; to the 
Committee on Commerce. 

By Messrs. PHIPPS, WATERMAN, CUTTING, BRATTON, SHEPPARD, 
and CoNNALLY: 

A bill (S. 3467) authorizing the construction of a drainage 
channel in the closed basin of the San Luis Valley in Colorado, 
authorizing investigations of reservoir sites, and for other pur- 
poses; to the Committee on Irrigation and Reclamation, 

By Mr. ODDIE: | 

A bill (S. 3468) to establish a term of the district court of the 
‘United States for the district of Nevada at Las Vegas, Nev.; 
do the Committee on the Judiciary. 


The bills will be received and prop- 
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By Mr. NYE: 
A bill (S. 3459) for the relief of Svan J. Fleckten; to the 
Committee on Public Lands and Surveys. 
AMENDMENTS TO THE TARIFF BILL 


Mr. FESS and Mr. ODDIE each submitted an amendment 
intended to be proposed by them, respectively, to House bill 2667, 
the tariff revision bill, which were ordered to lie on the table 
and to be printed. 

SAN DIEGO HARBOR, CALIF, (S. DOC. No. 81) 

Mr, JOHNSON. For the Committee on Commerce I ask 
unanimous consent to have printed as a Senate document and 
referred to the Committee on Commerce a communication from 
the Chief of Engineers of the Army, dated January 31, 1930, 
relative to San Diego Harbor, Calif., with accompanying en- 
gineers’ report and an illustration. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 

A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Chaffee, 
one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the fol- 
lowing bills, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate: 

H. R. 119. An act to prohibit the sending and receipt of stolen 
property through interstate and foreign commerce; 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 28, United States 
Code, as amended; 

H. R. 742. An act to prevent desecration of the flag and in- 
Signia of the United States and to provide punishment therefor: 

H. R. 980. An act to permit the United States to be made a 
party defendant in certain cases; 

H. R. 7643. An act to establish a term of the District Court of 
the United States for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, 
Nev.; and 

H. R. 9285. An act to authorize the Public Health Service to 
provide medical service in the Federal prisons. 


ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the following enrolled bill and joint resolutions, 
and they were signed by the Vice President: 

H. R. 5191. An act to authorize the State of Nebraska to 
make additional use of Niobrara Island; 

II. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency 
caused by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of 
Arizona ; 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construction 
of the rural post roads; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Sen- 
ate from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one 
of his secretaries. 

“PUT EDUCATION IN THE PRESIDENT’S CABINET” 

Mr. TRAMMELL. Mr. President, I present an interesting 
radio address delivered by the senior Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Capper] over Radio Station WJSV, entitled “Put Education in 
the President's Cabinet,” which I ask may be published in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the address was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

I want to talk to you for a little while on our public schools. They 
are the gateway to good citizenship, They rank high among our most 
cherished American institutions. 

Now, I will ask you, Are we ashamed of our public schools? The 
question is not far-fetched. A visitor, unacquainted with our scheme 
of government, might well ask the same question. And why should he 
ask it? 
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Because every other important part of America’s life is represented 


by a place in the President's Cabinet. The national defenses, the Fed- 
eral courts, commerce in all its varied forms, labor, agriculture, and 
so forth, all have a department of their own in the Federal Government. 

In those activities not strictly a part of governmental function— 
such as agriculture, labor, commerce—you will find great Federal 
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departments engaged in research, analysis, and solution of the prob- 
lems that affect great masses of the American public. Do these depart- 
ments control and rule the people whom they serve? No. Do these 
departments attempt to dictate the policies of business, labor, or farm- 
ing? They most certainly do not. 

Their position is that of a friendly guide and intelligent counselor. 

I wonder if you are aware that we spend each year, through all 
agencies, $3,000,000,000 a year on education? And do you know that 
we have a permanent investment of $5,000,000,000 in school buildings 
and equipment? 

By means of the numerous Federal agencies concerned with educa- 
tion we have been able to save millions of dollars yearly for our people. 
But not all of this vast expenditure is wisely guided. Other millions 
are wasted every year. They are simply thrown down the drainpipe 
of inefficiency, and the taxpayers bear this useless burden. 

The great activities of agriculture, labor, and commerce are saved 
vast amounts of money every year through the assistance of the Federal 
departments charged with assisting them; why not the schools? 

We have not worked out a complete coordination of our elementary, 
secondary, and higher institutions of learning. I do not think we will 
until we obtain Federal cooperation just such as is extended to the 
other great American activities. 

I have introduced in the Senate a bill to create a department of 
public education. The head of this department would be a member of 
the President's Cabinet. The department's principal function would be 
to furnish reliable and accurate information on educational programs 
and advanced methods of instruction to schools throughout the country. 

I want to fell you some of the things this bill will do and exactly 
what it will not and can not do. 

It will coordinate the educational activities of the Federal Govern- 
ment. These are now spread through four departments and six inde- 
pendent agencies, with no general directing head. 

It will conduct investigations on all educational matters, such as 
rural education, elementary education, secondary education, higher edu- 
cation, professional education, physical education (including health and 
recreation), specialized education, training of teachers, immigrant edu- 
cation, adult education, and other phases of the subject. 

It will study schoolhouse construction and equipment and furnish the 
benefit of its research to public schools throughout the land. 

It will investigate school accounting systems and administration for 
the sake of improvement and efficiency. 


It will inquire into the training requirements of various businesses, 
professions, trades, and crafts in connection with courses of study in the 
publie schools. 

It will aid in equalizing school advantages throughout the country. 

And these are the things that the proposed department will not and 
can not do: 

It will not take one iota of school control from the municipality or 


the State. In all matters of administration the State, not the Federal 
Government, will remain supreme. There will be no attempt to impose 
the customs or practices of the North upon the South, the East upon 
the West, or vice versa, in any school questions. 

It will not and can not interfere with private and parochial schools. 

It will not plunge our schools into politics. 

It will not attempt to standardize education. 

It will not tend to increase the cost of education, but rather to lessen 
the expense to the taxpayers. 

We have an Office of Education in the Department of the Interior. 
Some say that the proposed department of public education can give no 
more service than the Office of Education is now giving. But the Office 
of Education is only one of many bureaus scattered throughout the 
departments. Work is duplicated, the assembly of facts and figures is 
mot coordinated, and the schools of the Nation can not be furnished 
with all the information they so badly need. 

Aside from this very practical reason for the need of a department of 
public education, there is another which can not fail to appeal to every 
American. 

From the foundation of our Government its leaders have recognized 
the importance of public education as a training for citizenship, and 
as essential to our existence as a happy and prosperous people. 

We may draw from the utterances of George Washington, Thomas 
Jefferson, and James Madison their firm conviction that public education 

Vis a national necessity and a national responsibility. 

President Coolidge, in his message to Congress in 1925, summed up 
the problem in these words: 

“Having in mind that education is peculiarly a local problem, 
+ + nevertheless, the Federal Government might well give the 
benefit of Its counsel and encouragement more freely.” 
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Continuing, President Coolidge cited the appalling figures of illiteracy 
as a compelling reason for this Federal assistance and said further: 

“I do not favor the making of appropriations from the National 
Treasury to be expended directly on local education, but I do consider 
it a fundamental requirement of national activity which is worthy of a 
separate department and a place in the Cabinet.” 

President Coolidge mentioned illiteracy. To the thousands listening 
in on the radio at this time, who have had the advantages of a good 
education, it must seem unbelievable that in this country of ours, with 
its innumerable opportunities, there are 5,000,000 chiidren of school age, 
over 10 years old, who can neither read nor write. 

Now, the department of public education can not take these 5,000,000 
youngsters and say, “We command you to be educated or suffer the 
consequences.” But by intelligent guidance of our schools, by assisting 
localities to expand their educational work, the department can be a 
mighty force in reducing this shocking total. 

Our children—all of them, regardless of race, creed, or station in 
life—are surely entitled to the Federal Government's attention and 
assistance in education. This would be particularly helpful to rural 
boys and girls. City children would also be helped. 

We should have had this department of public education long ago. 
It is time that the great cause of education receive fitting recognition 
from the people it has served so well, Every taxpayer in this land will 
be benefited through the various efficiencies and economies to be made 
possible by coordinating activities, elimination of duplication, and the 
giving of expert advice on schoolhouse construction, business manage- 
ment of schools, and the like. 

Twoscore great American organizations are supporting this bill. 
But it should be supported by every patriotic man and woman in the 
country. The necessity for the creation of this department should be 
made known to everyone. 

I am confident that when all the people know the facts about this 
bill Congress will meet the public demand, enact it into law, and give to 
the people the benefits they are now denied. 


HOUSE BILLS REFERRED 


The following bills were severally read twice by their titles 
and referred to the Committee on the Judiciary: 

H. R. 119. An act to prohibit the sending and receipt of stolen 
property through interstate and foreign commerce; 

H. R. 185. An act to amend section 180, title 
States Code, as amended ; 

H. R. 742. An act to prevent desecration of the flag and in- 
signia of the United States and to provide punishment therefor; 

H. R. 980. An act to permit the United States to be made a 
party defendant in certain cases; 

H. R. 7643. An act to establish a term of the District Court 
of the United States for the District of Nevada at Las Vegas, 
Nev.; and 

H. R. 9235. An act to authorize the Public Health Service to 
provide medical service in the Federal prisons. 

PERMANENT INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROAD CONGRESSES 

(H. DOC. No. 284) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate the following 
message from the President of the United States, which was 
read, and, with the accompanying papers, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Relations and ordered to be printed: 


To the Congress of the United States: 


I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation 
of $30,000 for the expenses of the sixth session of the Permanent 
International Association of Road Congresses, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., October, 1930. 


28, United 


HERBERT Hoover. 
THe Wuite House, February 6, 1930. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I ask permission to insert 
in the Ryconů a summary of information prepared for me in 
relation to fats and oils. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


Condensed summary concerning interchangeability of oils and fats 
Pant I. ONS AND FATS MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY IN TARY BILL 


(Prepared by the American Farm Bureau Federation) 


Olls and fats mentioned spe- 
2 in tariff bill (H. R. 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


Pharmaceutical and cos- | Olive, peach-kernel, apricot-kernel, and plum- kernel oils 
metic uses, 
Edible purposes — 


Almond oll. 


Refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, soybean, sesame, peanut, for salad 
dressing and as a cooking oil; also if hydrogenated, it would be competitive 
with butter and lard. 

Soap making.. 

-| Adulteration.. 

Edible purposes. 


e bean 
pumpki d Seed 
oils, ete. 

Medicinal 9 pupas 


These 
are not reproducible by competitive oils for certain specialized types of soap. 

Competitive with certain mineral ofl lubricants, which may or may not contain 
fatty oils such as blown rape oil, fatty acids, neat’s-foot oll, lard oil, ete, 


Soap making. ee Castor oil soap has unique properties due to the composition of the oll. 


Lubrication.....-. 5 


Rubber substitutes......-.-| Competitive with sesame oil or rape oil. Imports of soybean oil and corn oil 
would also compete with castor oil for this purpose, 
Turkey-red ol Competitive with foreign fish, body and liver oils, and many liquid vegetable 
oils such as rape, sesame, and olive oils. 


Treatment of leath 


Artificial leathers 
Adhesives....--. — 
Adulterants 
Edible purposes. 


Soap making. 


most of the liquid and solid vegetable oils and fats 5 coconut, palm- 
kernel, soybean, rape, and mustard oils, ete. Impor cottonseed oil 
would also be competitive for this purpose with domestic oils and fats, 
both vegetable and animal, such as iard, tallow, hardened fish, soybean, 
peanut, and corn oils, ete. 

Adulteratiem— 4. . — —— —— — —— 


Candle making Tune higher melting fatty acids obtained from domestic cottonseed oil are in 
competition with similar foreign products obtained from various foreign oils 
and fats and solid fats such as Borneo tallow, illipe fat and similar solid — 27 
melting fats. Imported cottonseed oil would also be competitive with 
domestic tallow for this purpose. 
It used for this purpose domestic cottonseed ofl would be in competition with 
foreign oils such as rape, fish, liver, and body oils. Imported cottonseed oil 
ir ps pee would also compete with domestic castor oil, fish, liver, and 
ody oils, 
Domestic cottonseed oil is in competition with foreign oils such as rape oll for 
this purpose. Imported cottonseed oil for this purpose would also compete 
with domestic soybean oil. 


W EE r 


D... 


Turkey: red oil 


Do. dcacondecieessenstaiy 


8 „ Rubber substitutes. 


Authorities cited 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 206; Laucks, p. 58; Andes, p. 55; Gill, p. 122, 
Hilditch, p. 101; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 82. 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 780; Laucks, 2. 58, 
Hilditch, p. 101; Lewkowiltsch, Vol. Í „ D: 206; Andes, p. 54. 


Onnea p: 8; Gill, pp. 120, 121; Martin, p. 130; Lamborn, p. 77; Andes, p. 65; Lewko- 
witsch, Vol. IT, pp. 413, 414; Martin, Vol. I, p. 10; Laucks, p. 67; Andes, p. 61; Hil- 
tch, p. 102. 

Chalmers, p. 87 Gill, pp. 120, 121; Andes, p. 65; Martin, Vol. I, p. 10; Hilditch, p. 102; 
Lamborn, p. 77; Ellis, pp. 388-399, 393, 304, 396, 397; Laucks, p. 67. 

Chalmers, p. 8; Martin, P. 130; Andes, p. 65; Martin, Vol. I, p. 10; Laucks, p. 67; 
Ellis, p. 396, 397; Lamborn, p. 77; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 413, 414; Hilditch, 
p. 102; Holde, p. 511, 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 202, 203; Holde, p. 509. 


Chalmers, p. 8; Holde, pp. 480, 481; Ellis, pp. 396, 397; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 207; 
Gill, pp. 120, 121; Martin, p. 130; Andes, p. 65; Martin, Vol. I, p. 10; Andes, p. 61; 
Hilditch, p. 102; Laucks, p. 67. 

Andes, pp. 61-65; Laucks, p. 67; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, BP. 413, 414; The Castor Oil 
Industry, U. 8. Department of Agriculture Bulletin; No. 867, p. 38. 

The Castor Oil Industry, U. S. Department of Agriculture Bulletin, No. 867, p. 88. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 413, 414. 

Gill, pp. 120, 121; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II pp: 413, 414. 

Wright and Mitchell, pp. 612, 613; Hildite , Pp. 93, 259, 260; Ellis (U. S. Patent No. 
1037881, Sept. 10, 1912); Andes, p 157; Chalmers, p. 9; Myddleton snd Barry, p. 143; 
Martin, p. 130; Lewkowitsch, el, III. pp. 33, 56, 58; Keris in Chem. Revue, 1912, 

. 198; ahi, p. 139; Laucks, pp: 92, 03; Lewkowitsch, Vol. I, p. 660. 

Elli, „ 366; Hilditch, p. 93; Andes, p. 157; Gill, p. 139; Martin, p. 130; Mitchell, p. 77; 
Chalmers, p. 9; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II., p. 660; Vol. III, p. 31; Lamborn, p. 73; Laucks, 
pp. 92, 93. 


Holde, p. 443; Gill, p. 139; N p: 167; Lamborn, p. 73. 

Laucks, p. 53; Lamborn, p. 68; Ellis, p. 354; (Thanes & Muller, Arch, Hyg, 84, pp. 
56, 77, 1915; Chem, Abs. 1915, 1642); Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 200-215; Vol. III, pp. 33, 
58; p. 30; Myddleton & Barry, p 143; Martin, Vol., Í, p. 10; Holde, p. 368; Bon- 
toux, Matieres, p. 4144 (1914); Siefen. Ztg., p. 987, (1914); Wright & Mitchell, p. 
615; ee ra hg Chalmers, p. 7; Elsdon, pp. 212, 213; Andes, P. 83; Laucks, p. 53; 
Ellis, pp. 341-346, 348, 


Holde, p. 368; Martin, Vol. I., p: 10; Lamborn, p. 68; Hilditch, p. 105; Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 615; Gill, p. 118; Elsdon, Dp. 212, 213; Andes, p. 83; Chalmers, p. 7,8; 
Ellis, pp. 382,383, 306,397; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III., pp. 31, 418; Vol. II., p. 215. 


Gill, p. 118; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II., pp. 209-215; Andes, p. 83; Elsdon, pp. 212-213; 
Chalmers, p. 7. 
Elsdon, pp. 212-213; Andes, p. 83; Chalmers, p. 7; Holde, p. 443. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 207. 


Holde, p. 509. 
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9 Xuvauaag 


Fish oils (herring, salmon, 
sardine, menhaden, Japa- 
nue fish oil, eto. ). 

0 


Soap making 


Paints and varnishes 


Treatment of leathers. 


Linoleum 
Candle making 
Paints and varnishes. .....-- 


CAN a SE Edible purposes (when hy- 
drogenated). 


DOS wtennce Soap making 


Adulteration 
(See fish oils) 


8 I S E aT E O 


Candle making. 1 
Turkey: red oil 
Rubber substitutes. 


Same uses as cotton: 
Edible purposes 


Soap making a 


Linoleum, oilcloth, eto 


Soap making. 


Rubber substitutes 


Edible purposes. 
Adulterants 


Fish oils can be used for making all classes of soap and therefore are in compe- 
tition with all soap-making fats and oils both foreign and domestic whether 
liquid, solid or hydrogenated. 

Domestic fish oils are in competition with such foreign fish oils as herring, sar- 
dine oils, ete., and with such foreign drying oils as perilla, n’gart, poppy-seed, 
ete. 

Imported fish oils are in competition for this purpose with domestic fish oils 
such as menhaden, herring, sardine, whale and seal oils, and with domestic 
vegetable oils such as linseed and soybean oils, 


Domestic fish ofls are competitive for this purpose with foreign fish oils such 
as herring, sardine oils, etc.; foreign vegetable oils such as rape and mustard- 
seed oils, ete. Imported fish oils for this purpose are competitive with 
domestic fish oils such as herring, sardine, ete., and with domestic vegetable 
oils such as castor oll, mustard oil, ete. 

The sulphonated oils are largely used for this purpose (for discussion of compe- 
tition see under “‘Sulphonated oils” above). 


ed h ow oil for this purpose is co) 

oils such as linseed, 9 walnut, safflower, etc. Domestic hem 
oil is in competition with similar foreign drying olis such as perilla, lum 
tung, safflower, ete. 


Hempseed oil competes with all kinds of domestic and foreign olls, including 
a oil, cottonseed, soybean, linseed, coconut, palm-kernel, fish and whale 
oils, ete, 


Herring oil can be utilized for most of the same purposes as the other fish oils 
and, therefore, is competitive with similar foreign and domestic oils for those 
oe 8 8 of possible substitution or interchangeability under 
„Fish olls. 

For margarine and lard substitutes imported kapok oil would compete with 
domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated peanut, corn, and soybean oils, For 
ae a it would be competitive with cottonseed, peanut, soybean, and 
olive oils, 

It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic oils and fats, both 
vegetable and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened fish, whale, cottonseed, 
soybean, peanut, and corn oils, ete, 

Imported kapok oil would also be competitive with domestic tallow for this 


purpose. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic castor oil, fish, liver, 
and body oils. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic soybean oil. 


For margarine and as a cooking fat, do: e lard is in competition with a 
large number of foreign oils such as hydrogenated whale, fish, sunflower, 
poppy-seed, peanut, soybean, cottonseed, corn, and many other oils; also 
with foreign fats such as coconut oil, palm oil, palm-kernel oll, etc. Lard, 
if imported, would be competitive not only with the domestic product but 
with domestic hydrogenated whale, fish, peanut, cottonseed, soybean, and 
corn oils; also with butter and edible tallow. 

Domestic lard for this purpose is competitive with foreign fats such as coconut, 
palm, and palm-kernel oils and other fats; also with foreign hydrogenated 
whale, fish, sunflower, poppy-seed, cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn 
oils, ete, If imported for this purpose, foreign lard would be competitive 
with the domestic product, and with tallow, hydrogenated whale, fish, 
cottonseed, corn, peanut, and soybean oils. 

Domestic linseed oil is in competition with foreign oils such as, perills, tung, 
hempseed, n'gart, Jumbang, etc. Imported linseed oil competes wit 
r products and also with domestic menhaden oil, 


When hydrogenated domestic linseed oil is competitive with all other soap 
materials in making hard soaps, including such foreign oils as coconut, 
palm kernel, Borneo tallow, palm, hydrogenated fish, whale oil, etc, 

Imported linseed oi] when hydrogenated, not only competes with the domestic 
product but with other domestic oils and fats yielding hard soaps such as 
cottonseed, olive, peanut, hydrogenated fish and whale oils, 

For soft soaps domestic linseed ofl fs competitive with foreign drying oils such 
as perilla, lumbang, walnut, poppy-seed, tung, n’gart, etc, 

Imported linseed for this purpose is competitive with domestic drying oils 
such as soybean, menhaden, herring, etc. 

Imported linseed oil for this 38 competes with domestic oils such as 
soybean, cottonseed, and corn oils. 


Competes with other imported and domestic fish oils such as herring, sardine, 
etc., and also vegetable oils such as castor oil. 

wom S menhaden oil competes with most of the other soap oils 
and fats. 


Ellis, pp. 371, 372, 396, 397, 383, 382, 360, 362-363; Laucks, p. 75; Lewkowitsch, Vol. H., 
pp. 431, 426-429; Hilditch, p. 122; Wright and Mitchell, p. 594; Ellis, pp. 374, 877-878. 


Holde, p. 485; Lewkowitsch, Vol, II., pp. 426-429. 


Ellis, pp, 396-397; Wright and Mitchell, p. 594, 
Ellis, pp. 306-397. 


Ellis, pp. 405-408; Laucks, p. 75; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 431, 426-429; Hilditch, 
p. 122. 

Hliditeh, , 122, 

Ellis, p. 381. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol, II., p. 05; Laucks, p. 41; Wright and Mitchell, p. 500, 501, 


Laucks, p. 41, 


n Vol, II, p. 95; Laucks, p. 41; Wright and Mitchell, pp. 650, 651; Martin, 
Vol. I, p. 12. 


sbi H and Mitchell, pp, 550, 651, 
See fish oils, 


Myddleton and Barry, p. 143; Lewkowitsoh, Vol, II. pp. 185-187; Andes, p. 88; 
Wright and Mitchell, P. 533. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol, II, pp. 185-187; Andes, p. 88; Wright and Mitchell, p. 633, 


See Cottonseed oll, 
Andes, Animal Fats and Olla g 151, Hilditch, pp, 114-116; Fryer and Weston, p. 167; 
Lewkowitsch, Vol, II, pp, é s TBA. 


Andes, Animal Fats and giie; P 151; Hilditoh, p. 116; Fryer and Weston, Vol, I, 
+ pi 


p. 167; Lewkowltach, Vol. p. 691, 754, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp, 45-72; Hilditch, p. 110; Mitchell, p. 64; Chalmers, p. 6; Gill, 
p. ue N p. 33; Martin, Vol. I, p. 12; Lamborn, p. 61; Elsdon, pp. 170, 171; 
Andes, p. 127, 

Chalmers, p. 6, Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 71; Vol. III, p. 199; Laucks, p. 33; Martin, 
Vol. I, p. 12; Lamborn, p. 61; Hilditch, p. 110. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 71; Laucks, p. 33; Martin, Vol. I, p. 12; Lamborn, p. 60; 
Hilditch, p. 110; Gill, p. 110; Ellis, pp. 388, 389, 394, 396, 307; Schuck, Soap Gazette 
and Perfumer, p. 419, 1914; Andes, P. 127. 


Chalmers, p. 6; Lewkowitch, Vol. II, p. 71; Gill, p. 110; Laucks, p. 83; Holde, p. 509, 


Mitchell, p. 64; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 57; Vol. III, p. 31; Andes, p. 127. 

Mitchell, p. 65; Gill, p. 110; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 70; Chalmers, P. 6; Wright and 
Mitchell, p 568; Andes, p. 126; Laucks, p. 34. 

Lewkowiltsch, Vol. II, p. 426; Gill, p. 141; Wright and Mitchell, p. 593; Fryer and 
Weston, Vol. I, p. 100. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, 5 420: Laucks, pp. 78, 74; Andes, Animal Fats and Oils, p. 228; 
Fryer aud Weston, ol. I, p. 100, 
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Part I. OLS AND Fats MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY IN TARF Bu- Continued 


Oils and fats mentioned spe- 
cifically in tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


Competes to only a small extent with other drying oils such as linseed, perilla, 


Menhaden oll 
tung, n'gart, lumbang, soybean, eto. 


Linoleum 


Rubber substitutes. 
Tempering steel... 


For margarine and lard substitutes foreign oleo oll would be competitive with 
domestic oils and fats, such as tallow, butter, neutral lard, cottonseed oil, 
soybean oil, and peanut oil. Domestic oleo oil is competitive with foreign 
— and fats, such as coconut, palm-kernel, hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, eto. 

Imported oleo oil would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap- 
making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean pam and corn oils, 
and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, Whale oil, ete. 
Domestic oleo oil is competitive for this purpose with foreign ion materials, 
such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete. 


Edible purposes. 
Soap making. 


Do 


Oleo stearin For margarine and lard substitutes foreign oleo stearin is competitive with do- 


mestic olls and fats, such as tallow, butter, neutral lard, cottonseed oil, soy- 
bean oil, and peanut oil. Domestic oleo stearin for this purpose is in com- 
oe with foreign coconut, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and fish 
oils, ete, 

Imported oleo stearin would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, nut, and corn 
oils, tallow, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale 
oll, etc. Domestic oleo stearin for this purpose is competitive with foreign 
coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and fish oils, eto. 


Soap making 


Candle making. 

Edible pur poses For salad oil, domestic olive oil is in competition with imported olive, sesame, 
poppy-seed, and sunflower oils, etc., imported olive oil competes also with 
domestic peanut, cottonseed, soybean, corn, and olive oils, For butter sub- 
stitutes and lard substitutes, olivo oil is not used on account of its high price 
as compared with other available materials, but it could be so used. 

Competitive for this purpose with all other soap-making fats and oils. The 
domestic olive oil is competitive for this use with such foreign oils and fats as 
coconut, palm, palm-kernel, sesame, and rape oils, hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils, eto. imported olive oil is competitive for this purpose not only with 
domestic olive oil but also with domestic tallow, lard, hydrogenated fish 
and whale oils, and castor, soybean, peanut, and cottonseed oils, etc. 

Competitive for this purpose with blown rape oil, neat’s-foot oil, Jard oil, and 
light mineral oils. 


Soap making. 


Lubrication 


Medicinal purposes 
Turkey-red oll 
Burning oll.. 
--| Adulteration. 
Palm oil. . Edible purpos 


Disini 3 


For margarine and lard substitutes it is in competitio: © oils 
fats, such as tallow, butter, neutral lard, cottonseed, soybean, and peanut oils, 
Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, includ- 
ing cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olls, and hydrogenated drying 
oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with domestic tallow. 
Compotes with domestic hydrogenated cottonseed oll 


Soap making. 


Tin-plate industry 
Candle making 


—ü———ͤj—j—— enna neseueen 


Palm-kernel oll. For margarine and lard substitutes, it is competitive with domestic oils and fats 


such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and prenns oils, butter, 
edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oi 3, eto. 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats including 
cottonseed, soy bean, peanut and corn olis, and hydrogenated drying oils such 
as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also with domestic tallow. 

RING SNORING 0's cis e , T AR — teres cha asaekh 

Edible purposes For margarine and lard substitutes imported peanut oil when hydrogenated 

would compete with domestic hydrogenated oil, such as corn, cottonseed, 
soy bean, and peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils; also domestic 
lard, butter, and tallow. Domestic peanut oil for this purpose would oom- 
pete with foreign oils and fats, such as coconut, palm-kernel, hydrogenated 
fish and whale oils, etc. Asa salad oil, imported peanut oil competes with 
the following domestic salad oils; Corn, cottonseed, soybean, olive, peanut, 
ete. 


Edible purposes. 


Soap making 


Dossen ——ͤ— 


Do... 
Peanut oll 


Authorities cited 


Laucks, PR: 73, 74; Toch, p. 225; Elsdon, p. 438; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 426; Gill, 
p. 141; Wright and Mitchell, Ri 693; Fryer and Weston, Vol. I, p. 100; Andes, 
Animal Fats and Oils, p. 228; Martin, Industrial Chemistry, p. 26; Mem. 8. 114, 
Bur. of Fisheries, U. S. Dept. of Commerce; Mem. S. 49, Bur. of Fisheries, U. 8. 
Dept. of Commerce; Toch, p. 225. 

Lane $, Pp. 73, 74; Toch, p. 225; Fryer and Weston, Vol. I, p. 100; Lewkowitsch, Vol. 

I, p. 426. 

Laucks, pp. 73, 74; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 426. 

sye 178 3 Vol. I, p. 100; Andes, Animal Fats and Oils, p. 228; Lewkowitsch, 
Vol. II, p. 426. 

Myddieton and Barry, p. 143; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 32, 33; Hilditch, p. 117; 

Isdon, p. 357. 


Hilditch, p. 117; Lamborn, p. 37. 


Hilditch, p. 117. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 82, 83; Elsdon, p. 887. 


Hilditoh, p. 117. 
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Chalmers, p. 8; Martin, pp. 57, 130; Andes, pp. 47, 52; Elsdon, pp, 267, 260; Martin, 
Vol. I, p. 9; Holde e Gill, pp. 128, PE ucks, p. 65; st Maa Be va Vol, 
II. pp. 876, 377; Hilditoh, p, 100. 


126; Martin, Vol. I., p. 9; Andes, p. 52; Lewkowitsch, 


Chalmers, p, 8; G pP; 1 
; Laucks, p. 65; Lamborn, pp. 59, 60; Andes, p. 47; Hilditch, 


Vol. II, pp. 876, 3 
p. 100. 


e Martin, Fe Andes, pp. 47-2; Obalmers, p. 8; Laucks, p.65; Lew. 
1 


kowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 876, 377, 
Andes, p. 52. 
Holde, pp. 480, 481; Andes, p. 62; Lewkowitsch 
Martin, p. 67; Chalmers, p. 8; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 376, 377; Laue 
Chalmers, p. 8; Elsdon, p. 272, 274; Gill, pp. 125, 126, 
Myddleton and Barry, p. 143; Hilditch, PR. 04, 95, 251, 250, 260; Ellis, U. 8. patent 
o. 1087161, Feb. 17, 1914; Lewkowitsch, ol, II. P. 558; Laucks, pp. 86, 87. 
Ellis, p. 366; Chalmers, p, 9; Gill, pp. 136, 137; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, 8 562; Lam - 
born, p. 73; Martin, Vol. I, p. 8; Laucks, pp. 86,87; Hilditch, pp. 4,95; Mitchell, 


p. 769. 

Laucks, pp. 86, 87. 

Holde, p. 440; Chalmers, p. 9; Gill, pp. 136, 137; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 582; Laucks, 
pp. 96, 97; Holde, Ri 443. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 33, 58; Vol. II, pp. 633-635, 651; Chalmers, p. 9; Hilditch, 
P. 251, 294; Mitchell, p. 86; Andes, p. 163. 


Hilditch, p. 04; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 633-035; Ellis, 
Andes, p. 163; Chalmers, p. 9; Martin, Vol. I, p. 9; Wr 
Elsdon, pp. 336, 345. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 651; Andes, p; 163; Chalmers, p 9. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. I, p. 307; Vol. ITI, RP. 33, 58; Vol. II, p. 314; Lamborn, p. 76; 
Martin, Vol. I, p. 10; Hilditch, p. 101; Elsdon, p. 258, 265, 257; Bontoux, Matieres 
Grasses, 1014, p. 4104; Siefen. Ztg. 1914, p. 987; Laucks, p. 60; Myddleton and Barry, 
P. 143; Holde, p. 368; Wright and Mitchell, p. 472; Lamborn, p. 78. 


Vol. III, p. 207; Andes, 2 47. 
8, P. 65. 


„ 366; Lamborn, p. 74; 
t & Mitchell, p. 769; 
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| Soap making 


Turkey-red oil.. 
Lubricant. 
Adulteration 


Paints and varnishes 


| Artificial leather 
| Printer’s ink 
Edible purposes 


Linoleum 
-| Adulteration._ 
Edible purposes 


Paints and oil colors. 


~---«--| Adulteration._.......... 


Lubrication 


Rubber substitutes. 


Edible purposes. 


Quenching steel plates 
Soap making 


Rubber substitutes.. 
Paints and varnishes. 
Burning oll 
Soap making. 


Edible purposes. 


Soap making. 


Adulteration._........... 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. IT, p. 314, 329, 330; Wright and Mitchell, p. 472; Lamborn, p. 76; 
Andes, pp. 58, 60; Ellis, pp. 366, 388, 389; Elsdon, pp. 257; Laucks, p. 60; Martin, 
Vol. I, P. 10; Hilditch, p. 101; Wilhelmus, Seifen. Ztg. (1914), p. 257. 


Imported peanut oil is competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap- 
making olls and fats, including tallow, cottonseed, soybean, palm, and corn 
oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, 
etc. Domestic peanut oil is in competition for this papon with foreign 
soap materials, such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale, 
and fish oils, etc, % 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 314; Gill, p. 122; Hilditeh, p. 101; Lamborn, p. 78. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 202, 203. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. III. p. 207. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. I, p. 307; Elsdon, p. 257; Wright and Mitchell, p. 472. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 328, 329, 330; Andes, Pp. 58,60; Mitchell, p. 88; Laucks, 
p. 60; Elsdon, p. 265; Gill, p. 122; Wright and Mitchell, p. 479; Lamborn, p. 76. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. I, p. 46, Vol. III, p. 145; Holde, p. 429; Morrell and Wood, pp. 

57, 58; Andes, p. 150, 151; Laucks, p. 30; Wright and Mitchell, p. 570. 

Laucks, p. 30; Wright and Mitchell, p. 570. 3 

Laucks, p. 30; Wright and Mitchell, P: 570; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 45. 

Morrell and Wood, pp. 57, 58; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 45; Elsdon, pp. 179, 180; 
Andes, p. 151; Wright and Mitchell, p. 570. 

Morrell and Wood, pp. 57, 58. 


Do, 
Mitchell, p. 68; Chalmers, p. 11; Gill, p. 116; Lotter, Jour. Soc. Chem, Ind. 1895, p: 
168; Laucks, p. 46; Andes, p. 129. 
Holde, p. 427, 429; Gill, p. 116; Chalmers, p. 11; Laucks, p. 46; Andes, p. 129; Lotter, 
Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1895, p. 168; Elsdon, p. 182. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 121, 127; Wright and Mitchell, p. 769; Andes, p. 129; Chal- 
mers, p. 11. 


Competes for this purpose with domestic oils, such as linseed, soybean, walnut, 
and tung ofis. 


For salad oil ,poppy-seed oil competes w 
and peanut oils. 
..| Competes with domestic linseed oll 


Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, includ- 
ing cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydrogenated drying 
oil, fis domestic tallow. 


oils, such as lins oils, whale oil, ete., also wit 


ae Ene) ee sect Way ig SE ORES SC RI a SEN Mitchell, p. 68; Laucks, p. 46; Lotter, Jour. Soc. Chem. Ind., 1895, p. 168; Gill, p. 116; 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 572. 

Blown rape oil has unique properties for certain specialized uses in compounded Ellis, pp. 396, 397; Holde, pp. 500, 501; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 271; ring’ 

lubricants, but could be substituted in part for domestic castor oil. ren pp. ne, ce Wright and Mitchell, p. 504; Chalmers, p. 10; Elsdon, pp. 230; 
ndes, p. 94; Laucks, p. 56. 

Could be used for this purpose, and if so it would be competitive with all | Ellis, pp. 396, 397; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 271. 
domestic soap-making oils and fats, including tallow, cottonseed, soybean, 
peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish 
oils, whale oil, ete. 

Could be used for this purpose, and, it so, it would compete with domestic cot- | Ellis, pp. 396, 397; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 202-203; Laucks, p. 56; Holde, p. 500, 
tonseed, corn, and soybean oils. 501. 

Could be used for edible purposes, and, if so, would compete with domestic | Hilditch, p. 102; Chalmers, p. 10; Elsdon, pp. 226-230; Andes, p. 92; Laucks, p. 56; 
cottonseed, corn, and peanut oils as a salad and cooking oil. Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 264. 


Higttinant:or burning Oil 2.51 ssso dic ß eee pe a ee ER ar eat Gill, pp. 119, 120; Holde, È 308; Wright and Mitchell, p. 504; Chalmers, p. 10; Elsdon, 


pp. 226-230; Andes, p. Laucks, p. 56; Hilditch, p. 102, 


444 S — —ü—ͤ— Holde, pp. 500-501; Lewkowitsch, Vol. IL, p. 268; Laucks, p. 56; Wright and Mitchell, 


P. 507. 
Chalmers, p. 10; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 271; Laucks, p. 56. 
At present the commercial oil on account of its acidity is almost entirely used | Morrell and Wood, pp. 65, 66. 
for soap making. It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn 
oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; 
also with domestic tallow. 


Competes with domestic linsee: 

..--| Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 460-466. 

Competes for this purpose with § fats, in- Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 460-486; Wright and Mitchell, p. 789. 
cluding cotto: , soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated dry- 
ing oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with domestic tallow. 

Imported hydrogenated seal oil, for this purpose, is in competition not only 
with domestic hydrogenated whale oil, but also with domestic hydrogenated 
vegetable oils and solid animal fats such as edible tallow, butter, lard, cot- 
tonseed oil, soybean oil, peanut oil, corn oil, etc. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 460-466. 


Do. 
For margarine and lard substitutes sesame oil when hydrogenated competes | Elsdon, pp. 232-234; Bontaux, Matieres G 


1914, 4104; Siefen. Ztg. 1014, p. 987; 
. 143; Holde, È 368; Laucks, p. 65; Martin, 


with domestic hydrogenated oils such as corn, cottonseed, soybean, and 
P. 251; Lewkowitsch, Vol. 


peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils; also domestic lard, butter, 
and tallow. Asa salad oil, sesame oil competes with the following domestic III, pp. 33, 58. 
salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 

Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap making oils and fats including | Andes, p. 86; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II., pp. 223, 230, 231; Vol. III., p. 81; Holde, p. 808; 
cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils,and hydrogenated drying oils such Gil, P. 118; Wright and Mitchell, pp. 540, 769; Laucks, p. 55; 


as linseed oil, fish oils, whale gil, ete., also with domestic tallow, 
8 vo, pp. 80, 230, 231; Gill, p. 118; Wright and Mitchell, pp. 544, 
545; Laucks, p. 55. 
— aston J. „ dener 
‘ ATAR Lewkowitsch, Vol. III., pp. 429-431; Wright and e 440, 

For margarine and lard substitutes imported soybean oil when hydrogenated | Elsdon, p. 193; Morrell and Wood, p. 61; Chalmers, p. 10; Hilditch, pp. 109, 110, 251; 
competes with domestic hydrogenated oils such as corn, cottonseed, soybean, Laucks, PP. 43, 44; Martin, Vol. I, p. 13; Andes, p. 135; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 
and peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils; also domestic lard, butter, 119; Vol. III, p. 33; Toch, J. 8. C. I., 1912, pp. 31, 572; Ellis, U. 8. patent No. 
and tallow. Hardened domestic soybean oil for this purpose competes with 1047013, Dee. 10, 1912. 
such foreign oils and fats as coconut, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and 
fish oils,etc. Asa salad oil, imported soybean oil competes with the follow- 
ing domestic salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils. 

INREG soybean oil competes for this purpose with all domestic soap making | Hilditch, pp. 109,110; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II., p. 119; Gill, p. 115; Chalmers, p. 10; 
oils and fats, including cottonseed, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated Laucks, pp. 43, 44; Martin, Vol. I., p. 13, 
drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also with domestic $ 
tallow. Domestic soybean oil for this purpose competes with foreign soa 
goa such as coconut, palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and fis 
oll, ete. 


Andes, p. 86; Myddleton and B p. 
Vol. I. p. 11; Wright and Mitchell, p. 540; Hildit 
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Condensed summary concerning interchangeability of oils and fats—Continued 


Part I. Ors AND FATS MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY IN Tarr Brtt—Continued 


Oils and fats mentioned spe- 
cifically in tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) 


Soybean oil 
Do 


Do.. 
Tallow 


Oils and fats not mentioned 
specifically but entitled to 
entry under basket clauses 
of tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 


Aousra ofl (tucum ofl) and 
aouara-kernel oll. 


Deo ee 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


CANTO INANE |. ne cas . 8 
Paints and varnishes Competes with domestic linseed oll 


Rubber substitutes 

Edible purposes. For margarine and lard substitutes sunflower oil when hydrogenated, would 
be competitive with domestic hydrogenated olls such as corn, cottonseed, 
soybean, and peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils; also domestic 
lard, butter, and tallow. As a salad oil, sunflower oil competes with the 
following domestic salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils, 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats ineluding cottonseed, soybean nut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fis oils, whale oil, eto, also with do- 


mestic tallow, 


Soap making 


Candle making 

Illuminant or burning oil... 
Adulteration 

Edible purposes 


oils. 
Imported tallow is competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making 
olls and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and 
hydrogenated drying olls such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; do- 
mestic tallow is in competition for this purpose with foreign oils and fats 
such as coconut, palm, Palm-kernel, hydrogenated Whale and fish oils, eto. 


Candle making 


Lubrication 


Among drying oils, tung oll is ungas in composition and imparts waterproof 
properties to paints and varnishes., Linseed and other high-class drying 
oils could be in part or wholly substituted by tung, if it were available. 


WO ro ————— 


Edible purposes For margarine and lard substitutes, domestic whale oil is in competition with 


foreign hydrogenated vegetable and animal oils, such as seal oil, edible tallow, 
coconut oil, palm-kernel oil, soybean oil, sesame, cottonseed oil, peanut oil, 
etc.; imported hydrogenated whale oil, for this purpose is in competition not 
only with domestic whale oll but also with domestic hydrogenated vegetable 
oils and solid animal fats, such as edible tallow, butter, lard, cottonseed oil, 
soybean oil, peanut oil, corn oll, eto. 

Imported whale oil competes for this nn with all domestic soap makin: 
oiis and fats including tallow, cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, an 
hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, etc.; domestic whale 
oil is in competition for this purpose with foreign oils and fats, such as coconut, 
palm, palm-kernel, hydrogenated whale and fish oils, eto. 


Soap making 


Tempering steel 
Lubricant 


Leather dressing 


Illuminant or burning oil 
Adulterant 


Authorities cited 


Andes, p. 185; Hilditch, p. 109, 110. 

Holde, p. 427; Toch, p. 229; Elsdon, p. 193; Holde, p. 485; Laucks, pp. 43, 44; Morrell 
and Wood, p. 63; Gill p. 115; Martin, Vol. I, p. 13; Andes, p. 135, 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 202, 203; Gill, p. 115. 

Wright and Mitchell, p: 576; Mitchell, p. 70; Gill, p. 116; Laucks, p. 47; Chalmers, 
p. 10; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 37; Elsdon, p. 185; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 136- 
140; Elsdon, p. 186; Wright and Mitchell, p. 577; Martin, p. 61; Andes, p. 182. 


Chalmers, p. 10; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 186-140; Martin, Vol. I, p. 12; Andes, p. 132; 
Laucks, p. 47; Gill, p. 116. 


Chalmers, pi 10. 

Wright and Mitchell, p. 576; Gill, p. 116. 

Gill, p. 116; Elsdon, p. 186; Wright and Mitchell, p. 877. 

Hilditeh, p. 117; Myddleton and Barry, p. 143; Elsdon, p. 357; Mitchell, p. 73; Fryer 
and Weston, p. 171; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 764, 765-780; Andes, Animal Fats 
and Oils, p. 180, 


Hilditch, p. 117; Lamborn, pp. 37, 40; Mitchell, p. 73; Fryer and Weston, p. 171; 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 781-787; Wright and Mitchell, p. 769, 


Mitchell, p. 73; Fryer and Weston, p. 171; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 781-787; Andes, 
Animal Fats and Oils, p. 180. 
od and Weston, p. 171; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 780; Andes, Animal Fats and 
8, P. 180. 
Wight and Mitchell 
awkowitsch, Vol. | 


Pe 577, 580, 581; Laucks, p. 39; Morrell and Wood, p. 54; 
p. 78. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 83; Laucks, p. 30. 
Myddleton and sig | p. 41; Ellis, p. 337, 330; Laucks, pp. 81, 82; Elsdon, p. 475; 
wkowitsch, Vol. II. p. 474. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 474; Garth (Seifen, Ztg. 1912), p. 1278; Ellis, pp. 362, 396, 
307; Laucks, BP. 81, 82; Wright and Mitchell, p. 769; Ellis, p. 360; Schuck, Soap 
Gazette and Perfumer, 1914, p. 419. 


Myddleton and Barry, p. 41; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 474. 

Gill, p. 142; Myddleton and Barry, p. 41; Lewkowitsch, Vol. IT, p. 474; Laucks, pp. 
81, 52; Ellis, pp. 396, 397. 

Gill, p. 142; Myddleton and Barry, p. 41; Lewkowitsch, Vol, II, p. 474; Laucks, 

p. 81, 82. 

ahi „p. 142; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 474. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 474. 

Ellis, p. 381; Seifen. Ztg. (1914), p. 263. 


Part IT. Ors anp Fats Not MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY BUT ENTITLED TO ENTRY UNDER Basket CLavuses or Tanwr Brix (H. R. 2667) 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


For margarino and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic oils 
and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils, 
butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow, 

Same uses as palm-kernel 
and coconut oll. 


_ — 


Authorities cited 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 544, 625. 


See under“ Palm - kernel oll.“ 
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9 AVALIA 


Competitive with almond, peach-kernel, cherry-kernel, plum-kernel, and 
olive oils; also with refined seed oils such as cottonseed, corn, soybean, sesame, 
and peanut oils for salad oil and as a cooking oll; also, if hydrogenated, it 
would be competitive with butter and lard. 

Pharmaceutical uses 
Adulterant 


For margarine and lard substitutes atta-seed oil would be competitive with 
domestic oils and fats, such as edible tallow, butter, lard; and hydrogenated 
cottonseed ofl, peanut oil, soybean oil, corn oil, ete. > 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 

It would be competitive, for this purpos, with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, teh oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow. 

Samen palm-wernel O0)jt. 6-2 oer a x —P 

Edible purposes When hydrogenated it would be competitive with domestic butter, lard, 
hydrogenated peanut, corn, whale, fish, cottonseed, and soybean oils. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic oils and fats, both 
vegetable and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened whale, fish, soybean, 
peanut, cottonseed, and corn oils. 

For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive with domestic oils 
and fats sucn as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils, 
butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete, 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow, 

aay be competitive for this purpose with domestic tallow and other hard 
fats, 

Edible purposes As a salad oilit would be competitive with domestic oils such as olive, cotton- 
seed, corn, peanut, soybean, etc. For margarine and lard substitutes It 
would be competitive, when hydrogenated, with domestic oils and fats 
such as butter, edible tallow, lard, hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, 
and peanut oils, edible Pa, anti fish and whale oils, ete. 

It would be 8 for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete, 


pt eam 
Baobab fat. 


Soap making 


Bassia tallow (galam butter, 
mungu oil, mohua fat, etc.) 


Candle making 


.| For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as butter, edible tallow, lard, hydrogenated cottonseed, 
corn, 1 and peanut oils, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete. 

It would be . for this purpose with all domestie soap- making oils 
and fats including cottonseed, soybean, pont, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying olls, such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oil, eto.; also with 
domestic tallow. 


Asa salad oil it would be competitive with domestic oils, such as olive, cotton- 
seed, corn, peanut, soybean, etc. For margarine and lard substitutes it 
would be competitive, when hardened, with domestic olls and fats such as 
butter, edible tallow, lard, hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and 
peanut olls, edible hydrogenated fish and whale olls, ete, 

Tt would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oll, eto.; also with 
domestic tallow. 

Burning ol 

Edible purpose: For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and nut 
oils, butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete, 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also with 
domestic tallow. 

Same uses as palm-kernel oll. )3232777%%%%Β' V u:... ies ace 2 x EEE E T 

Edible purposes (especially | Could be used as cooking fat and margarine fat, but at the present time the 
confectionery) price is prohibitive as compared with other available materials. 

Soap making Could be used for soap making but price is prohibitive at present as compared 

with other available materials, 
ef aandandbbainue cabuntdnedudecswehan dean bes 


Candlenut oil or bankul oil. . Paints and varnishes It would be competitive for this purpose with domestic oils, such as linseed, soy- 
bean, tung, safflower, walnut, menbaden. 

When hydrogenated it would be competitive for this purpose with domestic oils, 
such as cottonseed, olive and peanut oils, and hydrogenated fish and whale 
oils; also with domestic tallow. 


Soap making 


-| Adulteration 
---| Edible purposes and phar- 
maceutical uses. 


> 
Cherry-kernel Competitive with almond, peach-kernel, apricot-kernel, plum-kernel, and olive 


oils; also with refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, soybean, sesame, 9 5 
nut, for salad dressing and as a cooking oil; also if hydrogenated, it would be 
competitive with butter and lard, 


Lewkowitseh, Vo! 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 291; Elsdon, pp. 252-256, 


Andes, p. 55. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 291. 
Elsdon, p. 340. 


Hilditch, pp. 259, 260, 


See under “ Palm-kernel oil,” 


Do, 
Andes, p. 185. 
Do. 


Mitchell, p. 72; Andes, p. 172; Wright and Mitchell, p. 602, 


Andes, p. 172; Wright and Mitchell, p. 602. 


Do, 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II., pp. 381-384, 


Do. 


Do. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 617; Hilditch, p, 96; Wright and Mitchell, p, 603; Mitchell, 
p. 74; Wright and Mitchell, p. 603, 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 617; Wright and Mitchell, p. 603, 


Do. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 242-244; Elsdon, p. 108; Andes, p. 102, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 242-244; Andes, p. 102. 


Andes, p. 102. 
See under Palm - kernel oiL”. 


Do. 


Pp. 259, 260; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, 
sdon, pp. 304, 305; Chalmers, p. 9; 


Do, 
Hilditch, p 
p. 120; E 
Chalmers, p. 9; Andes, p. 155, 


p. 601-604; Mitchell, p. 76; Martin, 
aucks, pp. 87, 88. 


. Elsdon, pp. 804, 305; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 601, 604; Martin, p. 120; Chalmers, 


p. 9; Andes, p. 155; Laucks, p. 87, 88. 
Wright and Mitchell p. 46¢; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 80; Toch, pp. 223, 224; Andes, 
p. 110; Andes, pr 111-113; Elsdon, p. 168; Laucks, p. 40. 
II. p. 89; Laucks, p. 40; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 90; Wright and 
Mitchell, p. 466. 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 466; Laucks, p. 40; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 89. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 286; Andes, P. 57. 


Ames, P. 57; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 288. 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 470. 
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Oils and fats not mentioned 
specifically but entitled to 
entry under basket clauses 
of tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 


Uses 


Condensed summary concerning interchangeability of oils and fats—Continued 


Part II. Ors AND FATS Nor MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY BUT ENTITLED TO ENTRY UNDER Basket CLauses or Tarir BILL (H. R. 2667)—Continued 
.... — p Mes ee 


| Possible substitution or interchangeability 


Chinese vegetable tallow.....| Soap making .----| Competes for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, includ- 


N 


Candle making 


Edible purposes (see palm- 
kernel oil), 


ing cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and 8 drying 
oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with domestic tallow. 
Competitive for this purpose with domestic tallow and other hard fats... 


Edible purposes, for hav 3 ee and lard substitutes, it would be competitive 
with domestic oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, 
and peanut oils; butter, edible tallow, lard; edible hydrogenated fish and 
whale oils, ete. 

It would be competitive for this pur, with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, inclu ing cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 

enated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
omestic tallow. 


Cohune of] and babassu iat. Edible purposes (same as | For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 


Corn oll 


palm-kerne! oil), 


Soap making. 


Edible purposes ——— 


Soap making 


oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter, edible tallow, lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, eto. 

Competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats in- 
cluding cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated dry- 
ing oils, such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oll, etc.; also with domestic tallow. 

Imported corn oil would compete with domestic butter and lard when used 
for manufacture of butter and lard substitutes; it would also compete with 
domestic corn oll. For butter substitutes and lard substitutes, foreign oils 
such as coconut oil, palm-kernel oll, and similar solid vegetable fats from the 
Far East and Africa compete with domestic corn oll. For salad oils, such 
foreign oils as poppy seed, rape, kapok, and sesame would be competitive 
with domestic corn oll; imports of nut, sunflower, soybean, and olive 
oils would also be competitive with domestic corn oll for this purpose, Im- 
ported corn oil, for salad oll, would compete also with domestic cottonseed, 
soybean, and percus oils, ete. 

Domestic corn oil is in competition with foreign fats, both vegetable and animal, 
such as hardened fish oils and hardened marine animal oils and most of the 
liquid and solid vegetable oils and fats, including coconut, palm-kernel, 
soybean, rape, and mustard oils, eto. Imported corn oil would also be com- 
petitive for this purpose with domestic oils and fats, both vegetable and 
poe * as lard, tallow, hardened fish oils, soybean, peanut, and cotton- 
seed olls, etc. 


8 . Rubber substitutes Competitive for this purpose with castor oil, fish oll, linseed oil, ete. 


Coumon oil, Bateva oll, or 
Patava oil. 


Coyal palm oil (Muriti fat)... 


. e 


Cureas oil (Jathropa ofl, purg- 
ing nut oll). 
Do.. 
Do 
Dika fat grou 
Dika oil, Oba oil, 
mango oil). 


(Dika fat, 
wild 


BIOS a aes 
Dodder oil or cameline oil 


Do... 
Grape seed oil 


Paints and varnishes.._. 

Illuminant or burning oil. 

Adulteration. 

Used as a salad oll (see also 
Brazilian palm oils) 

Soap making 


Edible purposes (same as 
eam and coconut 
oil). 

Soap making -e 


Illuminant or burning ol 
Medicinal purposes. 
Soap making 


Candie making. 
3 purposes. 
ERES 


Burning ol 
Adulteration 


Burning oil ee ⁵ rade cnhamegh ipa snodoeieis Aes Shela pn 


Vit 


It would be competitive with domestic salad 
soybean, and peanut oils. 

II available it would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soa 
making olls and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, 
and araro enated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish oils, whale oils, eto.; 
also with domestic tallow. 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter, edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and 
fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
2 oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc., also with domestic 


is, such as cottonseed, corn, 


It would be com 


and fats, inclu ing 
genated drying oi 
domestic tallow, 


p with all domestic soap-maki 
cottonseed, soy bean, peanut and corn oils, and hydro- 


and fats, includin 
sh oils, whale oll, etc.; also with 


genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, 
domestic tallow. 


Imported grape-seed oil could be refined and used for edible purposes and 
would compete with domestic corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils as a salad oll; 
when hydrogenated it would compete with the domestic hydrogenated 
animal and vegetable oils such as whale, fish, cottonseed, corn, peanut; 
also edible tallow, butter, and lard, 


Authorities cited 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 600; Laucks, pp. 88, 89; Andes, p. 176; Elsdon, p. 299; 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 600; Hilditch, p. 96. 


Holde, p. 440; Laucks, pp. 88, 89; Andes, p. 176; Elsdon, p. 200; Wright and Mitchell, 
p. 600; Hilditch, p. 96. 
Sec under Palm - kernel oil.” 


Do, 


See under “Palm-kernel oll.“ 
Do. 


Myddleton and Barry, p. 143; Lewkowitsch, Vol, un Bt 36, 37, Vol. II, pp. 177, 178; 
Laucks, pp, 47, 48; Lewkowitsch, Vol. III. p. 58; Hilditch, p. 251; Mitchell, P. 653 
Elsdon, p. 204, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 177, 178; Laucks, pp. 47, 48; Gill, p. 117; Ellis, pp. 882,383; 
Lamborn, p. 70, Hilditch, p. 106. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, pp. 202, 203. 

Lamborn, p. 71; Gill, p. 117; Laucks, pP: 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 177, 178; 45 „ P. 117. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 177, 178; Gill, p. 117. 
See Palm-kernel oil, Brazilian palm oils. 


47, 48; Elsdon, p. 208 


Do. 


See under Palm - kernel and coconut oil.” 


Do. 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 514; Andes, p. 101; Lowkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 241. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 241; Wright and Mitchell, p. 514; Andes, P. 101. 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 514; Andes, p. 101. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 672. 


Do. 

Do, 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 143; Wright and Mitchell, p. 521. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 143; Andes, p. 137; Wright and Mitchell, p. 521, 


Andes, p. 137. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. IT, p. 143; Andes, p. 137; Wright and Mitchell, p. 521, 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 516; Andes, p. 68; Elsdon, p. 241, 


Andes, p. 68; Wright and Mitchell, p. 516. 


AHULVNAS—GAOOAd TYNOISSHADNOD 


9 xuvaugug 


r Soap making... It would compete for this purpose with all domestic es apr oils and fats 
S, 3 


0-. 
Madia oil 


Do 
Malabar tallow (piney 
tallow). 


Turkey-red oll 
Paints and varnishes.. 


Edible purposes. 


Soap making penpaws: 


Candle making 

Paints and varnishes, lino- 
leum and oilcloth. 

Burning oil 

Edible purposes (locally) 

Ser pein gl 5 

Edible purposes 


Soap making — 


Edible purposes. 


Soap making 


Burning oil 

Illuminant 
Medicinal purposes. 

Edible purposes 


Burning oll 
Soap making 


Lubrication 
Same uses us sunflowe 
Soap making 


Candle making 
Soap making 


Edible purposes (locally) 


Illuminant 
Candle making 
Paints and varnishes. 


Soap making. 


Edible purposes 


including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete., also with domestic 
tallow. 


Importo grapeseed oil would compete for this purpose with domestic soybean 
ot 


Imported hazelnut oil could be refined and used for edible purposes and if so 
would compete with domestic corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils as a salad 
oil; when hydrogenated it would compete with domestic hydrogenated ani- 
mal and vegetable oils such as whale, fish, cottonseed, corn, peanut; also 
edible tallow, butter, and lard. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap making olls 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow. 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter, edible tallow; lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow. 


| Suossa ůů ans 


“Would compete with linseed and soybean oils 


Would compete with linseed and soybean l.. A 

For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive when hardened 
with domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated peanut, corn, cottonseed, fish, 
whale, and soybean oils. 

Imported luffa seed oil would be competitive for this purpose with domestic 
soap oils and fats, both vegetable and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened 
fish, whale, soybean, peanut, cottonseed, and corn oils, ete. 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, eto. 

| It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 

and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also with do- 
mestie tallow. 


competitive with domestic hydrogenated oils, such as corn, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, and peanut oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils; also domestic lard 
butter, and tallow. Asa salad oil, madia oil would be competitive with the 
following domestic salad oils: Corn, cottonseéd, and peanut oils. 


petitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soy ben 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, 


sh oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow. 


g oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also with 
domestic tallow. 


| It would be competitive for this purposa with all domestic soap-making oils 
an, 


and fats, including cottonseed, soy 
genated drying oi 
domestic tallow. 


8 and corn oils, and hydro- 
such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete., also with 


oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 


It would be competitive with domestic linseed oil 


and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with do- 
mestic tallow. 

| For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive with domestic oils 
| and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils; 
butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, ete. 


1 would be | 


an, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 


It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils | 


Andes, p. 68. 

Wright and Mitchell, p. 516. 

Andes, p. 60, 

Wright and Mitchell, p. 480; Andes, p. 60, 


hehe and Mitchell, p. 480; Andes, p. 60, 


$ 0 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 480. 


Hilditch, p. 250-200. 


Holde, p. 440; Hilditch, pp. 96, 97. 
i Lewkowitseh, Vol. II, pp. 86, 87; Elsdon, p. 170; Wright and Mitchell, p. 551. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 86, 87. 
Elsdon, p. 170; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 86, 87. 


Andes, p. 102. 


Andes, p. 191; Lewkowitsch, Vol. IT, pp. 564, 586, 


Andes, p. 191. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 564-566. 

Andes, p. 191; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II. pp. 564-566. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 148; Elsdon, P. 176; Wright and Mitchell, p. 534, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 148; Wright and Mitchell, p. 534, 
Do. 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 534. 
Andes, p. 192; Wright and Mitchell, p. 622, 


Andes, p. 192. 
Wright and Mitchell, p 630. 


For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic | Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 589-591; Elsdon, p. 290, 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 630. 
Holde, p. 440. 
Holde, p. 429; Andes, pp. 144, 145. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 88. 
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Condensed summary concerning interchangeability of oils and fats—Continued 
Part II. Ons AND Fats Not MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY BUT ENTITLED TO ENTRY UNDER BASKET CLAUSES or Tarr BILL (H. R. 2667)—Continued 


Oils and fats not mentioned 
specifically but entitled to 
entry under basket clauses 
of tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 


Uses Possible substitution or interchangeability 


Soap making It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, eto.; also with do- 
mestie tallow. 

For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic oils 
and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils; 
butter, edible tallow, lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn olls, and hydrogen- 
3 drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, eto. ; also with domestic 
tallow. 


Margosa oll 


Maripa fat. Edible purposes. 


8 ä Soap making 


Pharmaceutical uses 

Edible purposes For margarine and lard substitutes, imported hardened melon-seed oil (water- 
melon, sele, ikpan, senat) would compete with domestic butter, lard, hydro- 
genated peanut, corn, whale, fish, cottonseed, and soybean oils. 

Soap making .---| Imported hardened melon-seed oli (watermelon, sele, Ik pan, senat) would be 
competitive for this purpose with domestic soap oils and fats, both vegetable 
and animal, such as lard, tallow, hardened fish, whale, cottonseed, soybean, 
peanut, corn oils, etc. 

Edible purposes For margarine and lard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such ss hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, 82 and peanut 
oils; butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish, and whale oils, 
ete. 

It would compete for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils and fats, 
including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
dr ying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also with domestic 
tallow. 


Mowrsh-seed oil (mohwrah 
butter, mahua butter). 


Soap making 


Candle making. uw 


Could be used for edible purposes, and if so, would compete with domestic cot- 
tonseed, corn and peanut oils as a salad and cooking oil. 

Could be used for this purpose, and if so, it would be competitive with all 
domestic soap-making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, 
and corn oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, 
whale oil, etc., also with domestic tallow. 


Mustard -seed oil (Indian, | Edible purposes 


Soap making 


Burning oil... 
Edible purposes 2 Š 4 
Paints and varn It would be competi it 

When hydrogenated it would be competitive with the domestic oils and fats 

yielding bard soaps, such as tallow, cottonseed, olive, peanut, hydrogenated 
sh and whale oils, and for soft soaps it would be competitive with domestic 
drying oils, such as linseed, soybean, menbaden, herring, eto. 

For margarine and lard substitutes nigerseed oil when hydrogenated would be 
competitive with domestic hydrogenated oils, such as corn, cottonseed, soy- 
bean, and 1 oils, hydrogenated whale and fish oils; also domestic lard, 
butter, and tallow. As à salad oil, nigerseed oil would be competitive with 
the following domestic salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, and peanut oils, 

It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making olls and 
fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydrogenated 
a ing oiis, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oll, etc.; also with domestic 

low. 


Soap making 


Edible purposes 


Soap making. 


Paints and varnishes 
Lubrication 

Paints and varnishes. 
Linoleum 


It would be competitive with domestic linseed, and menhaden oils. 

.| It would be competitive with domestic menhaden oil for this purpose 

When hydrogenated, it would be competitive with domestic oils and fats 
gpm hard soaps such as tallow, cottonseed, olive, peanut, hydrogenated 

sh and whale oils; and for soft soaps, it would be competitive with domestic 
drying oils such as linseed, soybean, menhaden, herring, ete. 

For margarine and Jard substitutes, it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils, 
butter, edible tallow, lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 

It would be . for this 8 with all domestic soap-making oils 
and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut and corn oils, and hydro- 

enated drying oils such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
omestic tallow. 

It would be competitive with almond, plum kernel, cherry kernel, apricot 
kernel, and olive oils; also with refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, 
soybean, sesame, and peanut olls for salad oil, and as a cooking oil; also, when 
hydrogenated, with butter and lard. 


Edible purposes. 


Soap making 


Edible and pharmaceutical 
purposes. 


Adulteration 
Edible purposes and phar- 
maceutical purposes. 


It would be competitive with almond, peach kernel, cherry kernel, apricot 
kernel, and olive oils; also with refined seed oils, such as cottonseed, corn, 
soybean, sesame, and peanut oils for salad oil, and as a cooking oil; also, 

| when hydrogenated, with butter and lard, 


Authorities cited 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 624; Wright and Mitchell, p. 623. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 624. 
Elsdon, p. 191; Andes, p. 105. 


Andes, p. 105, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 58; Fryer and Weston, Vol. I, p. 150; Wright and Mitchell, 
p. 602; Hilditch, p. 97. 


Fryer and Weston, Vol. I, p. 150; Wright and Mitchell, p. 602; Hilditch, p. 97. 


Fryer and Weston, Vol. I, p. 150; Wright and Mitchell, p. 602; Hilditch, p. 97; Lew- 
kowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 528-530. 
Andes, p. 96; Elsdon, pp. 207, 208. 


Chalmers, p. 10; Holde, p. 368. 


Holde, p. 368; Andes, p. 96; Elsdon, pp. 207, 208. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 72; Elsdon, p. 178; Andes, p. 141. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p.72; Andes, p. 132, 141; Elsdon, p. 178. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p.72; Elsdon, p. 178. 


Jour. Soc. Chem. 1905, p. 358; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 136; Andes, pp. 187, 138; 
Elsdon, pp. 178, 179. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p 136; Andes, pp. 187, 188. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 136, 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 569; Andes, p. 121. 
0. 


Elsdon, pp. 351, 382; Laucks, p. 89. 


Laucks, p. 89; Elsdon, pp. 351, 352, 
Elsdon, pp. 252-256; Andes, p. 56. 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 292-295. 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 497; Andes, p. 57, 


ALY NAS— AAO TV NOISSHUDNOO 


Sarvarri fat (Suari fat or Su- 
rahwa fat). 


N 


Shea butter (Bambuk butter, 
Karite oil, Galam butter). 


0 

eee tu 

It would be competitive, if imported, with domestic linseed oll. 

For margarine and lard substitutes, foreign pumpkin-seed oil, when hydrog- 
enated, would be competitive with domestic fats and domestic hydrogenated 
oils such as lard, butter, tallow and hydrogenated corn, cottonseed, soybean. 
pens. whale, and fish oils. As a salad oil, foreign pumpkin-seed oil would 

competitive with the following domestic salad oils: Corn, cottonseed, 
and peanut oils, 

Foreign pumpkin-seed oil would be competitive for this purpose with domestic 
soap oils and fats, both vegetable and animal, such as lard, tallow, soybean, 
peanut, cottonseed and corn oils and with domestic hydrogenated drying 
oils, such as linseed, fish, and whale oils, eto, 


Paints and varnishes. 
Edible purposes. 


Burning oil 
Tiluminating- 


-| Adulteration. 


Vermifuge.. 
Lubrication.. 8 ‘ Š 
Edible purposes. 


competitive with the following domestic s 
peanut: oil. 

Soap making 8 Imported safflower oil would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic 
soap-making oils and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn 
oils, and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oll, fish olls, whale oils, 
etc.; also with domestic tallow. 

Domestic safflower oil when available, would be competitive with foreign olls, 
such as perilla, tung, hempseed, n’gart, lumbang, etc. Imported safflower 
oil would be competitive with the domestic product and also with domestic 
menhaden oil. 

Burning oil 

Paints and varnishes Imported safflower oil for this purpose would be competitive with domestic 

drying oils, such as linseed, soybean, walnut, hempseed, eto. Domestic 
safflower oll when available would be in competition with similar foreign 
drying oils, such as perilla, lumbang, tung, hempseed, ete. 

For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive with domestic 
oils and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut 
oils; butter; edible tallow; lard, edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, eto. 

It imported, it would be ean aya for this purpose with all domestie soap- 

making oils and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, 
and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, ete.; also 
with domestic tallow, 

If imported it would be competitive for this purpose with domestic tallow and 
other hard fats. 

For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive with domestic oils 
and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils; 
butter, edible tallow, and lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale olls, etc. 

If imported it would be meee! belay for this purpose with all domestic soap- 
making oils and fats including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, 
and hydrogenated drying oils, such as linseed oil, fis 
also with domestic tallow. 


Edible purposes, 


Soap making 


Candle making 
Edible purposes. 


oils, whale oil, etc.; 


Candle making 

Paints and varnishes 9 — oe stillingla oil would be competitive with domestic linseed and men- 
haden oils. 

If imported, stillingia oil, when hydrogenated, would be competitive with 
domestic oils and fats yielding hard soaps such as tallow, cottonseed, olive, 
peanut, hydrogenated fish and whale oils, and for soft soaps, it would be 
competitive with domestic drying oily such as linseed, soybean, menhaden, 
herring, etc, 

8 wastes For margarine and lard substitutes, domestic tomato-seed oil, when hydrogen- 
ated, and if available would be competitive with foreign vegetable fats, such 
as coconut, palm-kernel oil, and similar fats, and with hydrogenated whale, 
fish, soybean, peanut and corn oils, ete.; imported tomato-seed oil for this pur- 
pose would compete with domestic butter, lard, hydrogenated peanut, corn, 
and soybean oils. For salad oils, such foreign oils as poppy-seed, rape, kapok, 
and sesame would be competitive with domestic tomato-seed oil; imports of 
peanut, sunflower, soybean, and olive oils would also be competitive with do- 
mestic tomato-seed oil for this purpose; imported tomato-seed oil would be 
competitive with domestic peanut, corn, and cottonseed oils for salad oil. 


Soap making 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 497; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 202. 
Wright and Mitchell, p. 497. 
Andes, p. 152; Elsdon, p. 181. 


Wright and Mitchell, p. 638; Andes, p. 102; Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 164-166, 


Andes, p. 102) 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 164-166; Andes, p. 102, 

Wright and Mitchell, P. 538. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, pp. 164-166; Wright and Mitchell, p. 539. 

Wright and Mitchell, p. 588. 

Andes, p. 102. 

Lewkowitsch, Vol. II., pp. 106—111; Elsdon, pp. 183, 184; Wright and Mitchell, p. 574, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol, II., pp. 106-111, 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 111, 


Do. 
Elsdon, pp. 183, 184; Wright and Mitchell, p. 574. 


Elsdon, pp. 204, 295, 


Lewkowitsch, Vol. III, p. 58; Mitchell, p. 89; Wright and Mitchell, p. 631; Hilditch, 
p. 97. 


Holde, p. 440. 
Lewkowitsch, Vol. II, p. 92; Elsdon, p. 184; Hilditch, p. 107; Laucks, p. 41; Wright 
and Mitchell, p. 575. 


Elsdon, pp. 210, 211; Andes, p. 98. 
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Oils and fats not mentioned 
specifically but entitled to 
entry under basket clauses 
of tariff bill (H. R. 2667) 


Condensed summary concerning interchangeability of oils and fats—Continued 
Part IL Ons AND Fats Not MENTIONED SPECIFICALLY BUT ENTITLED TO ENTRY UNDER BASKET CLAUSES or Ta BILL (H. R. 2667)—Continued 


Possible substitution or interchangeability 


Tomato-seed oil 


Soap making 


Edible purposes 


Soap making 


Same uses as palm-kernel 
oil. 
Edible purposes 


Burning oil 
Adulteration 


It would be competitive for this purpose with all domestic soap-making oils 


Domestic tomato-seed oll would be, if available, in competition with foreign | 
soap oils and fats, both vegetable and animal, such as hardened fish oils and | 
hardened marine-animal oils and most of the liquid and solid vegetable oils | 
and fats, including coconut, palm-kernel, soybean, rape, and mustard oils, 
eto. Imported tomato-seed oil would also be competitive for this purpose 
with domestic soap oils and fats, beth vegetable and animal, such as lard, 
tallow, hardened fish, soybean, peanut, whale, cottonseed, and corn oils, eto. 

For margarine and lard substitutes it would be competitive with domestic oils 
and fats, such as hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils; 
butter, edible tallow, lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale oils, etc. 


and fats, including cottonseed, soybean, peanut, and corn oils, and hydro- 
genated drying olls, such as linseed oil, fish oils, whale oil, etc.; also with 
domestic tallow. 


As a salad oil it would be competitive with domestic oils, such as olive, cotton- 
seed, corn, peanut, soybean, etc. For margarine and lard substitutes it 
would be competitive, when hardened, with domestic oils and fats, such as 
hydrogenated cottonseed, corn, soybean, and peanut oils; butter, edible 
tallow, lard; edible hydrogenated fish and whale olls, ete. 

As a paint oil it is used chiefly in Europe in the making of artists’ colors; in 
China and Europe it is used to some extent for edible purposes, It would be 


competitive with linseed, safflower, and poppy-seed oils for this purpose. 

When hydrogenated, it would be competitive with oils and fats yielding hard 
soaps such as tallow, hydrogenated cottonseed, olive, peanut, fish and whale 
oils, and for soft soaps, it would be competitive with domestic drying oils 
such as soybean, menhaden, herring, linseed, eto. 


Authorities cited 


Andes, p. 98; Elsdon, pp. 210, 211. 


See under Palm-kernel oil.“ 


Do, 


Do. 


Mitchell, p. 71; Elsdon, pp, 185, 186; Andes, p. 130; Laucks, p. 42; Wright and Mitchell, 
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Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to take 
up my amendment to paragraph 52 of the tariff bill. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the amendment be reported for 
the information of the Senate. 

The CHIEF CLERK. The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] 
offers the following amendment: On page 23, line 20, strike out 
lines 20, 21, and 22 and insert in lieu thereof: 

Par. 52. Menthol, 80 cents per pound; camphor, crude or natural, 1 
cent per pound; refined or synthetic, 6 cents per pound. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment of the Senator 
from New Jersey seeks to amend the committee amendment, 
which has already been agreed to, and is not in order at this 
time, except after reconsidering the motion by which the com- 
mittee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. A number of Senators have spoken to me about 
it, and I have no objection to a reconsideration so far as I am 
concerned. 

The VICH PRESIDENT. Is there objection to a reconsidera- 
tion of the vote by which the former amendment was agreed to? 
The Chair hears none, and that vote is reconsidered. The ques- 
tion now is upon the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
New Jersey, which will again be read for the information of 
the Senate, 

The Chief Clerk again read Mr. Kran’s amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask the Senator from New Jersey to agree to 
a modification of his amendment in line 2 by striking out the 
word * or” the first time it occurs. It reads “crude or natural,” 
and it should read “crude, natural.” 

Mr. KHAN. I have no objection, of course. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment to the amendment 
will be modified accordingly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator from New 
Jersey yield? 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. GEORGE. Let me make an inquiry. I do not want the 
amendment submitted to the Senate so that if one were disposed 
to vote for a portion of the amendment he would be compelled 
to vote against the whole of it in order to register his real views. 
Menthol is given a rate of 50 cents per pound. I understand 
the Senator’s amendment proposes to reduce that to 30 cents? 

Mr. KEAN. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. I inquire if that was not done previously? 

Mr, KEAN. Yes; it was. 

Mr. GEORGE. That being true, it seems. to me the Senator 
should direct his amendment primarily to that portion of the 
paragraph which he wishes to change, because I would not want 
to vote against his amendment which reduces menthol from 50 
to 30 cents, that action haying already been taken by the Senate, 
though I might not be willing to vote for some other feature of 
the amendment. 

Mr. KHAN. What I would like to do is to get it so amended 
that synthetic camphor is given a rate of 6 cents a pound. That 
is what I am trying to accomplish. 

Mr. GEORGE. I understand the Senator; but I think it would 
be fair to separate the items, inasmuch as there is perhaps no 
disagreement about some of them and as to others there is some 
controversy. I ask unanimous consent that so much of the Sena- 
tor’s amendment as relates to menthol be agreed to so that the 
one remaining thing will be synthetic camphor, 

Mr. SMOOT. That has already been agreed to. 

Mr. GEORGE. Yes; but we are reconsidering it. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. FESS. May not the amendment be divided on the sug- 
gestion of any Senator? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have asked that it be divided and that has 
béen agreed to. 

Mr. FESS. It does not take unanimous consent. 
have it divided upon request. 

Mr. GEORGE. I ask unanimous consent that the rate of 50 
cents per pound on menthol be reduced, as proposed by the Sen- 
ator from New Jersey, and as heretofore voted by the Senate, 
to 30 cents per pound, so that the only matter in controversy 
will be the duty on synthetic camphor, 

Mr. ALLEN, Mr. President, may I ask what is the present 
duty on menthol? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 50 cents. 

Mr. ALLEN. The amendment pending proposes to fix the 
rate as it is at present? 

Mr. KEAN. To reduce it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The present rate is 50 cents and the Senator’s 
amendment proposes to reduce it to 30 cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the unani- 


Anyone can 


}mous-consent request of the Senator from New Jersey? The 
Chair hears none, and it is so ordered. The question is now 
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upon that part of the amendment remaining relating to the 
rate on camphor, refined or synthetie. 

Mr. KEAN. Myr. President, when this question was before 
the Senate on a previous oecasion, the objection was made that 
there was no synthetic camphor being produced in this country, 
although Senator Edge, senior Senator from New Jersey at 
that time, assured the Senate that a plant was being constructed 
and that in a short time it would be producing synthetic cam- 
phor. I now have a letter with relation to that matter, dated 
February 4, reading as follows: 


BELLEVILLE, N. J., February 4, 1939. 
Senator HAMILTON F. KEAN, 
United States Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

Dear SENATOR KEAN: We are happy to report that we are on a basis 
of 500 pounds per day and expect to raise this capacity as quickly as 
possible, 

For your information, I am quoting the following few paragraphs 
from a letter received from the Fiberloid Corporation: 

“ GENTLEMEN : The 2-pound sample of Belle camphor left here by 
Mr. Bianchi last week has been tested and found quite good. 

“The heat test shows very little discoloration, and the color of a 
50-50 solution of the camphor is only a little darker than that made 
with foreign synthetic camplior. 

H. E. Nims, Chemical Director.“ 

I will advise you of any further developments. 

Very truly yours, 
BELLE CHEMICAL Co., 
JacoB V. SMEATON, President. 


Mr. President, I am not going to discuss at length the ad- 
vantage of synthetic camphor made in the United States, 
because on a previous occasion the Senate heard a full discus- 
sion of the subject and is fully informed upon it. I would 
moras, like to cali the attention of the Senate to two or three 
acts, 

In the first place, synthetic camphor is made out of tuirpen- 
tine, which, as we all know, comes from the South. Twenty- 
one gallons of turpentine make 100 pounds of synthetic cam- 
phor. I am informed by the Chemical Warfare Division that 
if we should have another war this country would need for the 
Army and Navy of the United States 671,000 pounds of camphor 
per year. My only thought in this connection as to its practical 
chemical uses is that if it is essential to the Army and Navy of the 
United States we should see to it that there is some plant in 
the country for its manufacture, so we will not be in the posi- 
tion in which we were during the late war, where we could not 
obtain the necessary supply for our Army and Navy. 

That, I believe, is all I care to say on the subject, because 
previously there was a long discussion of the matter. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, as the Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Kran] has said, this matter was discussed at 
some length when the committee amendment was pending. How- 
ever, in order that the Senate may understand just exactly 
what the situation is, I wish to recapitulate briefly some of the 
facts which were brought out at that time. 

It is true that the rate now proposed by the Senator from 
New Jersey, which was rejected by the Senate when we had 
the matter up for consideration several months ago, is the rate 
in the existing law. Senators should understand that in 1922, 
when the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill was under considera- 
tion there appeared before the committees of Congress repre- 
sentatives of a concern which declared that they needed the 
increased duty on synthetic camphor in order that they might 
produce it in the United States. Evidently, their statement to 
the committee impressed it, because it was enacted into law. 
The facts are, however, that the company, while it subsequently 
endeavored to make synthetic camphor, failed to do so. It had 
a contract with the German concern which owned the patented 
process, and my information is that the company failed to pro- 
duce the camphor and made a settlement with the German 
company for failure to carry out its contract. 

Mr. President, I am unalterably opposed to the imposition 
of tariff rates upon commodities which are not produced in the 
United States. In order that we may have the information 
upon which to predicate any tariff duty it is absolutely neces- 
sary, if the judgment of the Congress is to be sound, that 
facts be presented which can only be available when production 
in the United States has gone beyond the laboratory stage. The 
company to which the Senator from New Jersey referred is the 
Belle Chemical Co. It was organized to take over, according 
to my information, two chemical companies which had failed, 
It was a refinancing proposition. The company is authorized in 
its charter to manufacture lacquers and other materials, so it 
can not be maintained that the company has made its invest- 
ment purely upon the theory that it was to manufacture syn- 
thetic camphor exclusively. It has an authorized capitalization 
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of $500,000. My information is that only $250,000 of the amount 
has been paid in. 

Senators should remember that synthetic camphor has been 
imported into this country in large quantities. In 1928 the 
importations, according to the Summary of Tariff Information, 
amounted to 2,291,984 pounds. If the Belle Chemical Co, con- 
tinues its production at the rate which the Senator from New 
Jersey has mentioned, it would produce in the next year, operat- 
ing 365 days, but 182,500 pounds of synthetic camphor. 

Mr. President, the Senator from New Jersey proposes that in 
order to stimulate the development of a little chemical corpora- 
tion in his State we shall impose a duty of 6 cents a pound on 
synthetic camphor, when it is perfectly obvious that even with a 
miraculous expansion this company could not hope to supply 
a material part of the consumption of synthetic camphor in the 
country. 

Mr. President, it is interesting to note that on page 253 of the 
Summary of Tariff Information this statement is made: 


Competition offered by the German synthetic camphor since 1920 has 
resulted in price reductions in the Japanese article, 


Japan has a monopoly of crude and refined natural camphor. 
The only competition which the Japanese monopoly has in the 
American market has been furnished by the synthetic camphor 
manufactured abroad, and, as stated by the Tariff Commis- 
sion, that competition from abroad, with the natural camphor 
controlled by the Japanese monopoly, has forced a reduction in 
price to the consumers in this country. 

If the expectations which the Senator from New Jersey opti- 
mistically entertains were to be realized, it is perfectly obvious, 
nevertheless, that the continuation of this duty would keep up 
the price of camphor in the United States. 

I would not object to levying a duty which would fairly repre- 
sent the difference in the cost of production at home and abroad, 
but we have no information, Mr. President, as to what the cost 
ef the_production of synthetic camphor in the United States is 
to be, excepting the ex parte evidence offered by this small 
New Jersey concern, based upon estimates of what its produc- 
tion costs are to be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from New 
York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the Senator kindly repeat how much 
synthetic camphor could be made here? He gave the figures, 
and they certainly represented a very small amount. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator from New Jersey stated 
that recently this little chemical company in New Jersey had 
reached a production of 500 pounds per day. They say, of 
course, that they hope to expand that production as rapidly as 
possible, but, on the basis of 500 pounds a day, if they operated 
265 days in the year, Sundays included, they would only produce 
182,500 pounds of synthetic camphor annually. 

Mr. COPELAND. What are the imports of camphor? 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Against the importation of 2,291,984 
pounds in 1928. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is the concern mentioned by the Senator 
the only one in the country which is producing camphor? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. To the best of my information, it is the 
only concern in the country that has even reached the point of 
experimenting with the production of synthetic camphor. 

Mr. COPELAND. Has it gone so far as to determine that it 
can make it in quantity if the necessity were forced upon us by 
war, as referred to by the Senator from New Jersey? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator from New York can specu- 
late about that as well as I can, but, according to my informa- 
tion, the company is a small one. It has only $250,000 of paid-in 
capital at the present time. It is also engaged in other busi- 
ness; it is not exclusively engaged in the manufacture of syn- 
thetic camphor. I repeat, however, the Senator from New York 
can speculate as well as I can as to how rapidly that company 
might be able to expand its production; but certainly it is 
perfectly obvious that an expansion which is not within reason 
would have to take place to enable it to supply an important 
part of the domestic market. I am reliably informed, Mr. 
President, that the 6-cent rate which the Senator from New 
Jersey is advocating will not afford sufficient protection to en- 
able the large-scale production of synthetic camphor in the 
United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield further to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 
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Mr. COPELAND. I know the Senator from Wisconsin is 
sympathetic to American industry if it can be developed so that 
it can actually do the business. Is it the Senator's feeling that 
if we were to levy such a high tariff rate as in a sense to 
amount to an embargo, or at least to reduce the importations 
from abroad—and that would be a prospective benefit, of 
course—there would be any hope at all that the domestic indus- 
try could be substantially developed? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, of course I am not in 
a position to state from my own knowledge, but it is my firm 
conviction, from the investigation I have made of this subject, 
and from such informa! but official information as I can obtain, 
that even a 6-cent duty will not afford sufficient protection to 
insure the development of a substantial synthetic-camphor in- 
dustry in the United States. 

Mr. COPELAND. What is the rate now? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The rate now is 6 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. The rate in the present law is 6 cents? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That is the rate provided by the ex- 
isting law, and the Senator from New Jersey proposes to reenact 
that rate. I made that statement, I think, before the Senator 
from New York came in. 

Mr. COPELAND. In face of the rate levied by the present 
law, the production of the company referred to by the Senator 
did not exceed the minute quantity of synthetic camphor which 
has been indicated? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The production of synthetie camphor 
in the United States is in the experimental stage. I wish to 
reiterate that in 1922 the Congress was induced to impose a 
high rate of duty on synthetic camphor on the representations 
of a chemical company in St. Louis that if such a rate were 
provided that company could produce synthetic camphor in the 
United States. They made the experiment and failed. During 
all of those eight years we imposed upon the consumers of syn- 
thetic camphor in the United States a terrific increase in duty, 
with no beneficial results to the American industry. I take the 
position that, after such an experience, Congress is not justified 
in the continuation of the high duty in view of the fact that 
there is no appreciable production in the United States. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 


yield to the Senator from New Jersey? 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. Does not the Senator think that the production 
is appreciable when the company engaged in the manufacture of 
camphor, starting from nothing about five months ago, is now 
producing 500 pounds a day? Does not the Senator think that 
is a pretty fair start? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the company has been 
experimenting, according to my information, for some time, and 
it has only recently begun the production of any synthetic cam- 
phor at all. My information is that the trade is not as yet 
aware of the production by the company. 

A good deal has been made of the fact, Mr. President, that 
the Pyroxylin Manufacturers’ Association, representing the con- 
sumers of synthetic camphor, were sympathetic to the retention 
of the duty provided by existing law. The Pyroxylin Manufac- 
turers’ Association is dominated, however, by the Du Pont Co.,, 
and the Du Pont Co. itself is asking for duties upon other 
commodities in the chemical schedule in advance of any com- 
mercial production in the United States. Therefore it is not 
strange to find that organization taking the position that they 
are willing to haye this duty upon synthetic camphor imposed in 
advance of its production, 

Mr, ALLEN. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Kansas? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. ALLEN. The Senator from Wisconsin concedes, does he 
not, that it would be a good thing if we could manufacture syn- 
thetic camphor in quantity in this country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I feel about synthetic camphor as I 
do about any other manufactured product; I should be glad to 
see an efficient and successful American industry established, but 
I am satisfied that, under the rate of duty proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey, no satisfactory production can be 
brought about in the United States. After eight years of expe- 
rience in which the Congress imposed a terrific increase in the 
duty, upon the allegation by a concern that it was going to 
produce, no production having been obtained, I take the positior 
that the Congress of the United States is not justified further i 
continuing that high rate of duty. i 

Mr. ALLEN. Is it any less probable that we might build a 
synthetic camphor industry in this country than it was that we 
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could build a great dye industry when the controversy was on 
touching the possibility of building a dye industry in this 
country? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I think if we were willing to adopt an 
embargo upon synthetic camphor that we might produce syn- 
thetic camphor in this country; but, of course, the Senator must 
realize that the price of a commodity such as synthetic camphor 
can become so high that it will no longer be used for the pur- 
poses for which it is now being used in the trade. It is possible 
to increase the price to such an extent that it becomes prohibi- 
tive to the consumer. 

Mr. ALLEN. Camphor is now being used, as I understand, 
not so much as a drug product as one which goes into manu- 
factured articles. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTER. Oh, no; synthetic camphor is not used 
as a drug product; it is used in the manufacture of safety 
glass, for instance, for automobiles. 

Mr. ALLEN. And in the making of celluloid. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And in the making of celluloid prod- 
ucts. Since I have mentioned that, I should like to say to the 
Senator that I would be glad to see the automobiles of the 
country equipped with safety glass. I think it would be a 
good thing for the public, and I do not want to see a duty 
imposed which will retard the use of safety glass when it seems 
to me such a weak case has been made for the imposition of 
the duty. 

Mr, ALLEN. I think the Senator has answered the question. 
I merely wanted to get his viewpoint touching the desirability 
of establishing in this country great industries which there is 
a probability of establishing if sufficient protection is afforded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes. Mr. President, I am willing to 
give adequate protection when the facts may be ascertained 
and a case made for it, but I am unalterably opposed to impos- 
ing duties in advance of domestic production. The Senator 
from Kansas will realize that the moment we attempt to do 
that we are in an entirely speculative field; we have no figures 
as to domestic cost of production to compare with costs abroad, 
and all pretense of basing the duty upon scientific principles is 
wiped out. 

Mr. ALLEN. But I understand we are still looking after 
infant industries now and then. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; there is no question about that, 


Mr. President, and we are still looking opt for industries on 
the theory that they are infants when they have grown to be 
giants. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 


The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I yield to the Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not catch exactly what the Senator 
from Wisconsin said to the Senator from Kansas about the 
Du Pont Co. Is it the impression of the Senator from Wiscon- 
sin that the Du Ponts control the company that he mentions? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; what I said was that in the debate 
previously something had been made of the fact that the 
Pyroxylin Manufacturers’ Association, representing in part con- 
sumers of synthetic camphor, were willing to have the duty 
retained which is now proposed by the Senator from New 
Jersey. In answer to that I said that I was not surprised by 
the attitude of the association, because, according to my infor- 
mation, the Pyroxylin Manufacturers’ Association is dominated 
by the Du Pont Co., and the Du Pont Co. is asking for duties 
upon chemicals in this schedule in advance of any domestic 
production. Therefore it does not seem strange to me that 
they are not criticizing some other concern interested in another 
product in the chemical schedule which is asking for duties in 
advance of domestie production. k 

Mr. COPELAND. I thank the Senator. 

When we had this matter up before, the direct question was 
asked of the then Senator from New Jersey, Mr Edge 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. What page is that, please? 

Mr. COPELAND. Page 5137 of the Record of November 4, 
1929. The Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WaALSEH] asked this 
question: 

May I inquire of the Senator from New Jersey if this embryo com- 
pany in New Jersey has any connection with the Du Pont syndicate? 


The Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Edge, replied: 

My information is that they are not connected in the slightest way. 
I am likewise informed that the capital invested is almost entirely 
local capital. 

At the time I read a letter from Mr. Nixon, who is one of the 
makers of nonshattering glass. He made an appeal to me about 
synthetic camphor, and pointed out the importance of having a 
domestic supply of it because of the development of that in- 
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dustry. Upon consulting the Recorp I find that I brought that 
out, and stated that for my part I was willing to give these 
people another chance. I remember that at the time the Sen- 
ator from Wisconsin was a bit sarcastic to me, I thought. 
Mr, LA FOLLETTE, I am sorry; I shall be glad to correct 
that. 
Mr. COPELAND. It is quite all right. He said: 


If the Senator from New York wants to try it again for another 
6 or 8 or 10 or 12 years, he is welcome to vote that way. 


I am inclined to believe, after the passage of these several 
months, that we ought to give them that other chance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Iam sorry that neither my serious nor 
my sarcastic arguments have made any impression upon the 
distinguished Senator from New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator has made a 
very strong statement; and if it were not for the fact that con- 
ditions have changed a bit I might take a different view. 

The other day I was making an argument about straw hats. 
I spoke about the wood-shaving hats made in Italy which had 
developed entirely since the Tariff Commission passed upon the 
subject. In this case, if it is true that this chemical is neces- 
sary for making nonshattering glass, my interest in that inven- 
tion for the sake of humanity is such that I do not want to 
discourage it in the least, 

As I have said before, if I had my way I would require all 
the glass in every publie vehicle to be nonshattering glass, be- 
cause of what it means in the saving of life and limb. So, here, 
if it is possible that by developing the synthetic camphor busi- 
ness we may promote the making of nonshattering glass, I am 
inclined to feel that we ought to continue the old rate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, in my judgment the 
Senator is imposing an additional hindrance to the general 
equipment of automobiles with nonshatterable glass by con- 
tinuing this high rate of duty on synthetic camphor until we 
may have another general tariff revision, on the theory that 
this little company up in New Jersey will finally get into pro- 
duction and expand its present capacity from 182,500 pounds a 
year to 2,291,984 pounds, which was the importation in 1928. 

Mr. President, I should like again to call the attention of 
the Senate to the fact that in 1924 the unit price of synthetic 
camphor was 55 cents a pound. In 1925 it was 50 cents per 
pound. In 1926 it was 58 cents per pound. In 1928 it was 35 
cents per pound. The price of synthetic camphor has been 
falling; and the Tariff Commission takes the responsibility for 
the statement that the reductions in the price of synthetic cam- 
phor from Germany have forced the Japanese monopoly to bring 
down their prices, thereby giving to the consumers of synthetic 
camphor in America a protection against the Japanese monopoly. 

I do not wish to detain the Senate longer before we have 
a vote upon this question; but I sincerely hope that a majority 
of the Senate will not put itself on record as being in favor of 
imposing duties upon commodities in the United States which 
ean scarcely be said to have gone beyond the experimental 
stage. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I can not follow the con- 
clusions reached by the Senator from Wisconsin with reference 
to this matter. He appreciates, and we all appreciate, that 
in these experiments in making synthetic camphor it is not a 
question of a day nor a week, nor a month. Sometimes these 
discoveries are made after years of investigation. Germany has 
forged to the front very rapidly in the manufacture of these 
synthetic products, and she has forged to the front in the 
manufacture and production of synthetic camphor. It is hot 
particularly to the credit of the chemists of America that we 
have not been able to discover a synthetic process of making 
this material. It is not particularly to the credit of American 
eapitalists engaged in the chemical industry that they have not 
erected plants for this purpose and gone into the business. It 
may be that their excuse for it is that they have not yet found 
that they can manufacture this product in competition with 
Germany. I do not know; but, to be perfectly frank, the thing 
about this proposition that appeals to me is twofold. 

One is that there is a related industry in the South. In the 
consideration of this bill I have tried to conduct myself so that 
I should not ask for something for my particular section and 
vote against things that were desired in other sections. I have 
asked for nothing so far in this discussion for my State or for 
my section; but a naval stores industry exists there. It pro- 
duces turpentine and resin. It is quite an industry, and I know 
of no industry, so far as my section is concerned, or the whole 
country, that has had harder sledding in the past decade than 
the naval stores industry. The price of resin has been low; 
the price of turpentine has been low; they have had to struggle, 
and struggle hard, in order to make ends meet, and at that 
they have not done it. 
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Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. Is it not a fact that that industry is 
on export basis? 

Mr. HARRISON. It is. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. And turpentine. 

Mr. HARRISON, And they export some turpentine; but the 
price of the product has been so low during the past decade that 
I know of my own knowledge that the turpentine and resin in- 
dustry is in very bad condition. 

Mr. LA FoLLETTE. I understand that, and, if the Senator 
will pardon me, I am sympathetic with his desire to help it; 
but as long as that industry is on a big export basis I fail to 
see how the Senator hopes to benefit it by the creation in this 
country of an industry which will purchase a part of its 
products. 

Mr. HARRISON. I hope I may possess the ability, before I 
shall have coneluded, to convice the Senator of the correctness 
of my position. 

Of course, this is not the only country that produces turpen- 
tine and resin. They are produced in southern Europe. They 
are produced, possibly, in some other countries of the world. 
But the South peculiarly produces pine trees for turpentine and 
resin production; and I know that if we could create in this 
country an industry for the production of a lot of synthetic 
camphor so that it did not come in here from Japan and from 
Germany, it would give that much wider and bigger field for 
the utilization of turpentine, and at the same time compel com- 
petition in the sale of synthetic camphor. 

That is one matter that enters into my consideration of this 
question. 

I appreciate that in 1922, when these people came before the 
Ways and Means Committee and asked for rates on synthetic 
camphor, they asked for even higher rates than 6 cents a pound. 
They were given 6 cents a pound; and, as graphically and elo- 
quently depicted by the Senator from Wisconsin, they said then 
that they wanted to start an industry out in Missouri some- 
where, and with that rate they thought they could go ahead 
and do business, Well, they did not do it; but the facts are 


before us now that while there is a very small production, there 
is some production; that while there is but one institution 
making synthetic camphor, that institution is now making 500 


pounds a day. That is a very small amount; and, as I say, it is 
not particularly to the credit of our people in this country that 
it is not more. 

I do not know but that they started in that business relying 
upon the fact that the tariff protected them at least to the 
extent of 6 cents a pound; and, occupying as I do a seat in this 
body, I do not feel that it is fair to that particular industry— 
and I do not know who they are—that we should reduce the 
tariff so greatly at one fell swoop. From 6 cents a pound we 
are asked here to do something that has been done in no other 
paragraph of this bill. It has not been hinted in any other 
paragraph of this bill that such a reduction should be made on 
any item, and yet that is what we ‘are asked to do here. The 
rate of the present law is 6 cents a pound. It is said that 
because only 500 pounds a day are being produced now in the 
United States, although these people say they are going to 
produce more, we ought to reduce the rate from 6 cents a pound 
to 1 cent a pound. Are we not willing to give them a chance, 
especially so when the results might be so beneficial? 

I have looked at the Underwood law; and, while I do not 
suppose any synthetic camphor was being made in any country 
at that time, and it was on all fours with refined camphor, even 
the Underwood law carried a rate of 5 cents a pound. So I 
submit that the Senator from Wisconsin is going too far in 
trying to reduce the rate from 6 cents a pound to 1 cent a pound. 
I hope, therefore, that that action will not be taken by the 
Senate. 

I wonder if the Senator from Wisconsin could not agree with 
us, say, on a rate of 5 cents a pound, possibly, on this product— 
1 cent a pound less than the present law. I know that the 
Senator, like myself, does not desire to do any injustice to or 
injure any particular industry; and I know that if he knew 
that these people went into the manufacture of even 500 pounds 
of synthetic camphor a day, thinking that they had this 6 cents 
protection, he would not want now to take it away from them, 
because he does not want to do any injury to anybody. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Why, Mr. President, before they ever 
got to producing a pound of camphor synthetically they had 
notice from the House committee which made this reduction, 
The House committee reduced the rate on synthetic camphor to 
the same rate that applies on crude camphor, 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; I appreciate that the House reduced 
it; but I know of no other instance here where the crude prod- 
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uct is put at 1 cent a pound and the refined product is put at 
none. Certainly they are entitled to some compensatory duty. 
I have never heard it suggested by anybody that they are not. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator has misspoken himself. 
The crude and the synthetic camphor, which compete, are on 
the same basis. The refined camphor has a duty of 6 cents a 
pound, 

Mr. HARRISON. As I understood it, the amendment was to 
put refined camphor also at 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; the Senator is mistaken. 

Mr. HARRISON. I was in hopes the Senator would agree 
to, say, 5 cents a pound on this product. 

Mr, WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Mis- 
sissippi yield for a question? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. We have in the United States, have we not, 
all the raw material necessary for the manufacture of this 
product in abundance? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes. 

Mr. WATSON. If with the 6 cents a pound tariff the indus- 
try has been stimulated to the point where it produces 500 
pounds a day, and that only, what would be the effect of re- 
ducing the tariff? Why reduce it? 

Mr. HARRISON. I do not know whether or not the 6 cents 
would equalize the difference between the cost at home and the 
cost abroad; I do not know about that, The Senator from Wis- 
consin said that formerly the Japanese had controlled the mar- 
ket, and because Germany has discovered the synthetic proc- 
ess, they were now battling and had taken the market. The 
Germans did that with the 6 cents a pound rate in effect. They 
did not do it because it was 1 cent. I am not here trying to 
raise a rate. I am merely trying to maintain the situation of 
those who went into this particular industry at the invitation 
of that rate, I think it is right for the Senate to maintain the 
rate in this case; at least, it should not reduce it to 1 cent a 
pound. I thought 6 cents was about fair. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr, President, I hope the Senate will maintain, 
the 6-cent rate. Let us not take off enough of the rate so that 
the producers may come in and complain that we destroyed the 
industry in the United States. I would not give them any more 
than 6 cents, but I think they ought to have that much. They 
say they are going to develop this industry. It seems to me 
we should not compromise the matter, but should give them the 
6-cent rate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, Senators must remem- 
ber that crude camphor and synthetic camphor compete. There 
is no competition between synthetic camphor and refined cam- 
phor. 

The situation is this: The Japanese have a monopoly of all 
natural camphor, For commercial purposes the crude and the 
synthetic compete. If the Senate desires further to reduce the 
price of crude camphor, which is controlled by the Japanese 
monopoly, it has an opportunity to do so by putting the duty 
upon the synthetic and the erude, which compete in the com- 
mercial market, upon the same rate. 

The Senator from Mississippi says that he is interested in the 
high duty because of the turpentine which might be used by the 
synthetic industry if and when it ever develops to any substan- 
tial degree in the United States. As I pointed out before, the 
production of turpentine is upon an export basis. According to 
the Summary of Tariff Information, the production of gum 
spirits of turpentine in 1928 was 31,549,082 gallons; of wood 
turpentine the production was 3,847,000 gallons, or a total of 
35,396,471 gallons. 

The exports in 1928 of gum spirits of turpéntine were 12,507,- 
098 gallons, of wood turpentine 1,042,472 gallons, or a total of 
approximately 13,000,000 gallons. 

Mr. President, the Senator from Mississippi must see that 


_there would have to be a perfectly enormous and phenomenal 


development in the snythetic-camphor industry in the United 
States—which there are no facts to warrant us in supposing 
will take place—in order to absorb the exportable surplus of 
turpentine. So long as turpentine is on an export basis it will 
not get any benefit from the development of the synthetic- 
camphor industry in the United States. 

In the second place, although there are no official figures 
available, I have been informed that approximately 10 per cent 
of our exported turpentine is now purchased by the manufac- 
turers of synthetic camphor abroad. 

Furthermore, if and when the synthetic-camphor industry, 
ever develops, it will in the manufacture of synthetic camphor 
produce a by-product turpentine, of which there is not to-day 
one gallon imported. If a great synthetic-camphor industry is, 
developed, which I think the facts do not warrant us in antici- 
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pating, then there will be a production of by-product turpentine 
which will further depress the turpentine market in the United 
States, to the detriment of the domestic producers of turpentine. 

The House subcommittee went into this subject with great 
care, it heard all the witnesses, it took all the testimony, and 
then, in spite of the fact, as the Senator well knows, that the 
Ways and Means Committee was disposed to jack up the duties 
upon all products where there was a possibility of sustaining 
their action, and in many instances, I think, went beyond any 
rate justified by the facts, they were led to make this reduction 
in the House Committee on Ways and Means, and the House 
passed it. 

The Senator from Mississippi takes the position in the Senate 
that he does not want to ratify one of the few reductions made 
by the House of Representatives in the extraordinarily high 
tariff rates of the 1922 law. I am sorry to find the Senator 
from Mississippi climbing up on the high-tariff wall, depicted in 
the cartoon in this morning’s Baltimore Sun, upon such a weak 
case. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have offered amendment 
after amendment, and have cooperated with others in trying to 
reduce certain rates in order to equalize conditions. I have co- 
operated with the Senators from the Northwest, including the 
Senator from Wisconsin and others, giving increased rates on 
agricultural products of that section. I happened to be on the 
committee considering that Schedule. I have thrown no obstacle 
in their way, but sometimes when they tried to go too high I 
could not follow. 

I believe in that system of tariff making which treats all indus- 
tries, all sections, and all persons alike. I have seen gentlemen 
rush in here and try to get this for their particular State and 
that for their section, from casein to livestock, and from wool 
on down to sugar, and I have opposed some of those inordinately 
high proposals, but I have gone along with them in others. 

I do not think this case is particularly material, but simply 
because I think the maintenance of a fair rate as might affect in 
some particular way the section from which I come, an industry 
which is in bad shape now, that it might in a very remote way— 
and I say it is a remote way—help it somewhat, I am not going 
to sit here and, with my vote, consent to a decrease in the rate 
on this product much greater than any other rate on any other 
product in this bill is decreased. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Will the Senator explain how, with 
the turpentine industry, on an export basis to the extent of such 
a tremendous percentage, there could possibly be any develop- 
ment of the synthetic-camphor industry in this country that 
would benefit the price of turpentine? 

Mr. HARRISON. Personally, I would rather see turpentine 
from the South used by the manufacturers of this country to 
make synthetic camphor than to have it go to the German 

- manufacturers to make synthetic camphor, whether it brought 
any better price or not, And I assume, if the industry can be 
built up, that cost to the consumer will be reduced because of 
the raw product being accessible at home. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I will agree with the 
Senator about that, but the facts do not warrant the Senator 
in assuming that there is going to be any development in the 
synthetic-camphor industry in this country in consideration of 
the experience which we have had during the past eight years. 

Mr. HARRISON. There is a good deal of force in what the 
Senator says about that, and I say it is not to the credit of 
American capital and of American chemists that they have not 
developed in this country the process of making synthetic cam- 
phor. The Senator heard me a moment ago say that some of 
the chemists give their whole life to the work of trying to dis- 
cover and evolve some plan of meeting German competition in 
these synthetic processes. I was talking to a gentleman not 
long ago who told me that he bad been working for five years 
to discover some way of treating wood fiber, and that he had 
not been able up to now to perfect it, but that now he felt he 

- was just about to strike it. That is the way those things go; 
that is the way these discoveries are made. 

I say it is not to the credit of American capital and Ameri- 
can chemists that they have not manufactured in this country 
synthetic camphor, and I know that what they are manufac- 
turing is almost infinitesimal, 500 pounds a day, but I can not 
for the life of me see why it is that they can not manufacture 
synthetic camphor in the United States as well as in Germany. 
I believe they will do it, with the impetus that has been given 
in the last few years to chemieal research and to the discovery 
of various processes, But I say that it is unfair, in my opin- 
ion—it may not be in the minds of other Senators—when there 
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is a rate of 6 cents a pound on the crude, and people go into 
research to try to evolve some method through the synthetic 
process of making camphor, and when they get started, then 
gentlemen come in and say, “ Let us cut it all out, and reduce 
the rate from 6 cents down to 1 cent a pound.” What hope do 
we hold out to chemists and those engaged in chemical research 
if the Government adopts such a policy? 

That is not my philosophy of legislating. That, to me, is not 
fair. That, to me, is not right, and as a Senator of the United 
States I do not propose to approve any such thing as that. 

This is not one of those great inereases; this is not a proposal 
to go beyond the present law; it is not that at all. It is a pro- 
posal to the Senate to keep the rate on synthetic camphor what 
it is in the present law, 6 cents a pound. 

I am willing to reduce the rate somewhat if the Senator de- 
sires, but I see no justification, in view of the fact that our 
people have gone into the business even to a small extent, for 
reducing it from 6 cents a pound down to 1 cent a pound. Let 
us give them a chance, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the justification for the 
reduction of the rate on synthetic camphor from the existing 
rate of 6 cents a pound to 1 cent a pound, the same rate which 
applies to crude camphor, is that synthetic camphor and crude 
camphor compete commercially. That is the justification for it. 

The Senator from Mississippi takes the position that because 
unconscionable rates were imposed in the Fordney-MeCumber 
Tariff Act of 1922 he does not think he is justified in voting 
for any reduction in those rates in case anyone has gone into 
the production of any article, even if it be only in an experi- 
mental stage. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator did not understand me to say 
that, I think. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is just exactly what I understood 
the Senator to say. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Mississippi did not say 
that. The Senator was drawing this one particular illustra- 
tion because there are many instances where the facts have 
justified and I have voted for reductions, and I will continue 
to vote for reductions in such cases. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The Senator just stated that, so far as 
he was concerned, where a rate of duty had been imposed in 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act and some concerns had been 
busy experimenting and finding out whether they could make 
a product, even if they produced only a small amount, he was 
not going to cast his vote to reduce the duty. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I said reduce the duty from 6 cents 
to 1 cent a pound. There is a lot of difference between reduc- 
ing a duty, and reducing a duty as much as from 6 cents a 
pound to 1 cent a pound. I suggested 5 cents a pound a while 
ago. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 


Mr. President, there is no justification 
for a duty on synthetic camphor because it competes with crude 
camphor. 
Mr. BLACK. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Alabama? 


Mr. President 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield in just a moment. I want 
to point out where the logie of the position of the Senator from 
Mississippi upon this amendment would take him. It means 
approval of the indefensible rates in the Fordney-McCumber 
Act imposed in 1922. Concerning the rates in that law the late 
senior Senator from Minnesota, Mr. Nelson, said the great 
industrial interests of the country came down to Washington 
with their schedules in their brief bags and got them written 
into the law. The Senator from Mississippi takes the position 
that because some of those indefensible duties may have stimu- 
lated a meager production in the United States, he is going to 
vote to continue to impose those high duties upon the consumers 
in the United States. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator misquotes me. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I do not wish to misquote the Senator, 
but I think he will find, when he comes to read his statement, 
that I have repeated the substance of his remarks. 

Mr. HARRISON. O Mr. President, I would vote to reduce 
the duty, I would vote to make it 5 cents or I would vote even 
to make it 4 cents, although I do not think it is justified by the 
facts. Does the Senator know of any other instance in the bill 
where he has proposed to reduce a rate where the percentages 
were so high as in this particular case? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTEH. No; but I will say to the Senator that 
the Ways and Means Committee were determined to increase 
the duties in the existing tariff law of 1922 wherever they 
thought they had a scintilla of evidence to stand on. But in the 
ease of synthetic camphor, after a thorough investigation of the 
situation, which brought out all the facts, the Ways and Means 
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Committee reduced the duty on synthetic camphor and put it 
where it belongs, upon an equal footing with crude camphor. 
I think we should support the position taken by the House in 
this matter. I do not find myself in the same position as the 
Senator from Mississippi, with my hands tied by the inde- 
fensible rates imposed under the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Mississippi takes the 
Democratic Party into the next election upon the theory that 
it will not stand for the reduction of the duties in the 1922 
law wherever they have stimulated a small amount of produc- 
tion, even though the facts do not warrant the anticipation 
that production will increase, I do not think the logie of his 
position will appeal to the citizenship of the country. 

I yield now to the Senator from Alabama and apologize to 
him for keeping him waiting so long. 

Mr. BLACK. I have not had the opportunity of hearing the 
entire debate, and I want to ask the Senator one or two ques- 
tions to inform myself on the subject. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. If I have the information, I shall be 
glad to give it to the Senator. 

Mr. BLACK. I think the Senator has the information. As I 
understand it, there has been no synthetic camphor manufac- 
tured in this country, or practically none. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. In 1922 a representative of a chemical 
concern came to Congress and asked to raise the duty on 
synthetic camphor to 6 cents a pound on the promise that they 
were going to produce it in this country. 

Mr. BLACK, I understand that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The company tried it and failed. 
Eight years have gone by, and, strangely enough, just as we 
are considering another tariff bill and after the House Ways 
and Means Committee thoroughly investigated the subject and 
reduced the duty on synthetic camphor to 1 cent a pound, there 
appears before the Finance Committee a manufacturer from 
New Jersey who has just taken over a couple of defunct chemi- 
cal companies that went bankrupt and says he is going to pro- 
duce synthetic camphor, repeating the old story that was told 
to the Senate and the House in 1922. 

May I say to the Senator that on November 4 last, when this 
matter was under consideration, the Belle Chemical Co. wrote 
to the then senior Senator from New Jersey, Mr. Edge, and 
told him they hoped to be in production by the 1st of December. 
My information is that the trade is not yet aware of their 
activity; but the Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] read a 
letter saying they are producing 500 pounds a day. In view of 
the consumption in the United States, their present production 
might justly be termed a large-scale laboratory production, 
because, may I say to the Senator from Alabama, producing 
500 pounds a day and working 365 days in the year would give 
them a total production in the year of only 182,500 pounds of 
camphor, whereas the importations for 1928 were 2,291,984 
pounds of synthetic camphor. 

Mr. BLACK. ‘That was the question I wanted to ask. There 
was something over 2,000,000 pounds imported? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Yes; 2,291,984 pounds imported in 1928. 

Mr. BLACK. Then, as I understand it, if we continue this 
high duty the consumers of camphor, awaiting the time when 
perhaps this dream may come into reality, will be compelled to 
pay a high price for their camphor on account of the increased 
duty? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. A higher price than they would pay if 
we put the duty down to 1 cent, where the House put it and 
where it belongs, because synthetic camphor and crude camphor 
compete commercially in the United States. 

Mr. BLACK. The only chance of reducing it after that tariff 
is put on would be to await the time when there was a largely 
increased production here among competitive companies. 
> Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Exactly; and may I say further to the 

Senator from Alabama that I am reliably informed from offi- 
cial sources informally that it is the opinion of experts that 
even the 6-cent duty will not develop a synthetic-camphor indus- 
try in the United States. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I trust the Senate will follow 
the suggestion of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON]. 
It has been my understanding that those who believe in a tariff 
want to apply that principle to infant industries in the United 
States. Certainly this is an infant industry. The manufacture 
of synthetic camphor in our country is an infant industry. 
The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La Forterre] takes the posi- 
tion that two or three people have tried to make synthetic 
camphor and have failed, and therefore we should abandon the 
field to foreign competitors. That is not the American spirit. 
The American spirit is the spirit that laughs at impossibilities 
and cries, They shall be overcome.” We are going to manu- 
facture this material. We are manufacturing it now on a small 
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scale, and surely we are not ready to swoop down upon this 
little industry and kill it for the sake of helping some foreign 
industry. 

We certainly are not ready to throw the door wide open and 
turn over the American market to foreigners. 

Is that the way to promote American citizenship? Why, Mr. 
President, we are told that the House struck down this rate 
from 6 cents to 1 cent a pound. Is that any reason why the 
Senate should strike it down? Is that any reason why these 
people should go out of business? The Senator from Wisconsin 
has told us that notice has been served upon the industry by the 
action of the House. I deny it. We do not have enactment 
here until both Houses pass upon the question and the President 
approves the enactment. If we are going to permit the action 
of one House to halt people who are endeavoring to build up 
an industry in the United States, then we are laying down a 
new philosophy in this country. I do not believe in that pro- 
cedure. The measure coming from the House has got to be 
agreed to by the Senate or rejected, and I want this one rejected. 
Each body acts independently of the other, as it should. 

The naval stores people in the United States are going to be 
hurt right away on this amendment if it goes through. It 
ought not to be adopted. We ought to give a fair deal to those 
people in our own country who are seeking to build up an 
industry that is needed here. Let us extend a helping hand to 
them and give them a chance. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Alabama yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. May I say to the Senator from Alabama 
that I doubt if 2,500 gallons of turpentine has been sold to this 
industry. 

Mr. HEFLIN. But eventually it will be sold to this industry. 
It will be used. It is used for this purpose. Why kill this 
industry in its infancy? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is just what occurred in 1922, and 
yet after eight years they are singing the same song again. 

Mr. HEFLIN. That is what was said when men were seek- 
ing to fly through the air with machines heavier than air. They 
failed and failed and failed, until the Wright boys finally suc- 
ceeded, and now men fly from continent to continent and around 
the world like birds flying through the air. It is an accom- 
plished fact. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I want to point out to the Senate 
that in 1923 the total amount of camphor imported into this 
country was 488,000 pounds, At the rate these people are manu- 
facturing it at the present time their output would be equal to 
one-half of the camphor imported into the country at that time. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, since the matter of naval 
stores has been brought into the discussion, I would like to say 
that the State which I in part represent in this body produces 
between 43 and 46 per cent of all the naval stores produced in 
the United States. The amount of turpentine used in the man- 
ufacture of synthetic camphor is not very material, and espe- 
cially in the amount of camphor that is being made synthet- 
ically in this country. 

Mr. President, it undoubtedly is true that when the 1922 act 
was passed those who wished to produce synthetic camphor said 
they would be able to do it if they had a duty. They were 
given a 6-cent duty, and ever since that time the American peo- 
ple have been paying 6 cents a pound more for their camphor, 
which was necessarily imported, than they otherwise would 
have paid, and in the meantime the domestie manufacturer 
went out of business entirely. It is not an infant industry. It 
is one that is not yet born. Now, another industry seeks the 
continuance of the duty. I do not know what capital they have 
invested. The Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FoLLETTE] said 
it is some $250,000. If so, it would be a very profitable business 
transaction for the Congress to pay them back their capital 
steck which they can overdo in the form of the duty on syn- 
thetic camphor paid by the American people in any two years. 

In 1927 we imported nearly 3,000,000 pounds, and the duty. 
actually paid was $176,477. Are we going to continue that? 
Where is the sense in continuing it to mulct the American peo- 
ple, to retard every enterprise that is dependent upon synthetic 
eamphor by the added cost of carrying on that enterprise here; 
all for the benefit of one industry with a capital of $250,000 
and the industry yet in the experimental stage. 5 

Mr. President, I would be unwilling for anyone coming from 
the States which produce turpentine, resin, or naval stores 
products, to think for a moment that this is even remotely going 
to benefit the producers of naval stores. I would be unwilling 
for anyone to think for a moment that that was the object or 
purpose of this amendment, because the same Finance Com- 
mittee, which proposed to increase this duty from 1 cent a 
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pound to 6 cents a pound, refused to recommend any duty upon 
importations of naval stores into this country and struck down 
the House provision for a duty—a small duty at that—on pitch 
tar and oil of wood, a closely related product to naval stores. 

I canre on this floor and asked for the restoration of that 
small duty and got it, but naval stores are without protection ; 
and it would not be of any particular consequence if they had 
it, I grant you, but nevertheless the producers of naval stores 
came here and wanted some protection. Most of us from the 
South discouraged them; we told them that they were on an 
export basis, that we were furnishing a large part of the naval 
stores of the world, and that there was no need to ask it; and 
that is not the object of this duty. The actual duty paid by the 
American people at the port of entry amounted to $176,000 in 
1927, and nearly that amount in 1928; and yet we are told that 
this is a duty in which our naval-stores people are profoundly 
interested. 

Mr. President, I know the difficulties of the naval stores 
operators I believe; I have just said that more than 40 per cent 
of the entire domestic production is in my State; they are hard 
pressed; but the rate proposed on camphor will not help them, 
nor will it help the users of synthetic camphor, nor will it 
chenpen those devices and improved methods we should like to 
see adopted by the autonrobile manufacturers of the country in 
the making of nonshatterable glass and other things. It will 
retard them. It will be nothing but a burden—a plain burden— 
susceptible of mathematical demonstration, It is simply two 
and two; that is all. 

The producing concern in New Jersey is making 500 pounds 
a day, while we are importing nearly 3,000,000 pounds. There 
has been a duty on this article since 1922, and the American 
people paid out over $150,000 last year and in 1927 they 
paid out $167,000. For what purpose? For none on earth ex- 
cept the mad theory of the protectionist that if we shall build 
the tariff wall high enough we can manufacture anything profit- 
ably in this country whether it is economically right to do it 
here or not. We can maintain any kind of an industry if we 
will only put the burden high enough on the American con- 
sumer; but any man would say that the American consumer 


is entitled at least to have the Congress answer a simple ques- 
tion and that is, Is this industry suited to this country? Is it 
economically profitable to foster here? 


Does it promise any- 
thing in the future? 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a 
question right there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Some persons are seeking to give the im- 
pression that synthetic camphor is made only in the United 
States; that the foreign camphor is the natural camphor gum, 
and that the importations are of the natural and not of the 
synthetic kind. I judge from what the Senator from Georgia 
has stated that we are importing not camphor gum or camphor 
spirits but synthetic camphor. Am I correct in that? 

Mr. GEORGE. We are importing synthetic camphor, but the 
imports are not separated; the imports of natural and synthetic 
camphor are grouped together. 

Mr. FLETCHER, Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. And the imports of natural and synthetic 
camphor have constantly increased since 1922, 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, there is a very large im- 
portation of the natural camphor, and I had the impression that 
the importations of synthetic camphor were very inconsiderable ; 
that the effort was to establish the industry in the United 
States, and that it was supposed that we would be able to make 
the synthetic camphor to take the place of the natural camphor. 

Mr. GEORGE. In the statistics before me the imports were 
not separated, I will say to the Senator, but we are importing 
both, and we are importing considerable quantities, as I am 
advised, of the synthetic camphor. The synthetic camphor is 
made elsewhere; it is not made at all in the United States, ex- 
cept possibly by one concern, and the volume of production does 
not exceed about 500 pounds a day. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator from 
Georgia yield to me? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Georgia 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. On page 252 of the Summary of Tariff 
Information the Senator will find a table which separates the 
import statistics concerning camphor. Of synthetic camphor in 
aoe we imported 2,291,984 pounds. Does the Senator find that 
table? 
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Mr. GEORGE. I have that table before me, but I thought it 
embraced both natural and synthetic. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; crude natural, refined natural, and 
synthetic are separated in the table as the Senator will see. 

Mr. GEORGE. I have not the table to which the Senator 
refers, but I have a similar table. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The table to which I refer is on page 
252 of the Summary of Tariff Information. 

Mr. GEORGE. I know that the importations of synthetic 
camphor are considerable and are constantly increasing, whereas 
our production has not increased. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator what is 
the volume of the domestic production of synthetic camphor? 

Mr. GEORGE. It is in the neighborhood of 500 pounds a 
day, or about 180,000 pounds, possibly, a year, against importa- 
tions ranging from two to three million pounds; and upon the 
total imports, of course, the duty of 6 cents a pound is collected, 

Mr. President, I have been led to make these remarks because 
it does seem to me that this is not an industry that ought to be 
fostered at such tremendous cost to the American people; more- 
over, because it is very definitely indicated that those who want 
this duty are not seeking to aid naval stores; and furthermore, 
Mr. President, it will not aid naval stores; but finally, if it were 
to aid naval stores, I would not ask for this high duty, because 
I could not justify it upon any possible ground of advantage to 
the whole people of this country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from New Jersey to the 
amendment of the committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I desire to say merely a few 
words, I do not agree with the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE] that this amendment will not affect naval stores. I do 
not know that it was not intended to affect naval stores, but it 
does. How can anybody deny that it affects naval stores, when 
it is admitted that 16 pounds of every hundred pounds of mate- 
rial used in the making of synthetic camphor is turpentine 
drawn from the pine wood of the South? That is where it comes 
from mostly. So, when naval stores are used to make synthetic 
camphor, the contention that the promotion of the domestic 
synthetic camphor industry will not aid the producer of turpen- 
tine in the South can not well be sustained. Of course, the pro- 
duction of synthetic camphor affects naval stores of the South 
as well as of other sections of the country. 

It does not make any difference to me that the synthetic 
camphor industry is in New Jersey, or in any other northern 
State; I am for American industries against foreign industries 
all the time. The admission of the Senator from Georgia that 
two or three million pounds of camphor come in while only one 
hundred and odd thousand pounds are made in the United States 
is proof positive that the foreigner now has the American 
market. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SMOOT. I might call the Senator's attention to the fact 
that, of course, no turpentine is used at all in the case of natural 
camphor, and all the importations from Japan are of that kind 
of camphor. If we can manufacture synthetic camphor to take 
the place of natural camphor, then the turpentine of the United 
States will go into the manufacture of that synthetic camphor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Absolutely. The Senator is right; he agrees 
with my position and that of the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. President, I want to see my country so well equipped with 
various enterprises and industries that we can make everything 
under the sun which we need in the United States and have a 
surplus to sell in the markets of the earth. I do not want to kill 
any American industry in its infancy. The fact that this in- 
dustry is only producing about 500 pounds a day is evidence that 
it needs aid; it is battling against a giant industry that ships 
8,000,000 pounds into the markets of our country annually. 
Why not give this little aid to this industry in the United 
States? It is said that it will cost a hundred and odd thou- 
sand dollars; but a hundred and odd thousand dollars sprinkled 
throughout 120,000,000 people is an infinitesimal amount. 

Mr. President, let us be just at least to the industries of the 
United States. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it is a matter of regret to me 
that I can not see this question as my colleague sees it. As a 
matter of fact, I am convinced that it is not only bad for the 
consumer, it is not only an unnecessary burden upon the con- 
sumers of camphor to assess the tariff rate proposed by the 
Senator from New Jersey, but no benefit will be received by the 
naval-stores industry of the South. 
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It is a somewhat remarkable circumstance that while I have 
had numerous letters and telegrams from naval-stores pro- 
ducers concerning the tariff upon oil and concerning various 
other questions in which they are interested, so far as I recall, 
I have not had a single message from any naval-stores interest 
with reference to the tariff upon camphor. 

In looking at the record, which I have just been doing while 
this discussion has proceeded, I find that since 1922 the users 
of camphor in this country have been required to pay a tariff 
duty of more than $1,250,000 in the vain hope that some day, 
somehow, somewhere, an infant industry would spring up in 
America that would relieve America of the necessity of pur- 
chasing camphor from abroad. That hope, however, has not 
been realized, but during that time the consumers of camphor 
in this country, the poor homes into which it has gone in 
America and places where it has been used for other purposes, 
have been forced to pay into the Treasury of the United States 
more than $1,250,000, tribute wrung from the consumers upon 
the theory that some day camphor would be produced in 
America. 

Mr. President, let me call attention to another significant fact 
about turpentine production, since it has been called into issue. 
Nearly all the turpentine which we export is exported to Ger- 
many. It is also true that the synthetie camphor which comes 
into this country in the way of imports originates, according 
to the report of the Tariff Commission, almost entirely in Ger- 
many, so that while the naval-stores producers are exporting 
to Germany practically all the turpentine that leaves our 
shores, we are importing from Germany practically all the syn- 
thetic camphor that enters our boundaries. Now, it requires no 
logician to establish the fact that if Germany buys turpentine 
from the naval-stores producers of the South and manufactures 
synthetic camphor from that turpentine and then ships the syn- 
thetic camphor back to America, America gets the benefit in so 
far as its naval stores are concerned. Therefore, from that 
standpoint there is no injury to American commerce. 

My friend the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARBISON] 
says, conceding that to be true, that he is for the American 
producer as opposed to the foreign producer. Grant that fact; 
but under a tariff covering a period of seven years, when the 
American people have paid a tremendous price, more than 
$1,250,000, the American producer has not received the benefit, 
and American capital has not seen fit to enter this field in suc- 
cessful competition with Germany. We can not induce them 
to enter it. We have offered them the tempting bait of a 6 
cents per pound tariff; and it seems to me, conceding every 
argument which has been made, that these facts are established 
beyond the peradventure of a doubt by the figures in the report. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. Mr. President. 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am very much interested in the point 
which the Senator is bringing out. I just want to interject the 
thought that the crude camphor which competes with the syn- 
thetic camphor is controlled by a Japanese monopoly; and of 
course the production of crude camphor is from the trees, and 
does not take in its manufacture any of the turpentine. There- 
fore, if the duty were reduced as the Senator has suggested, it 
no doubt would result in further use of synthetic camphor in 
the United States, and, as the Senator has pointed out, if tur- 
pentine is being purchased in the United States for manufac- 
ture in Germany, that would result in a larger market for our 
turpentine than now exists. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me for 
a minute? 

Mr. BLACK. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. If we have the turpentine here, what is the use 
of paying the freight abroad on the turpentine and then paying 
the freight to bring back the erude camphor? In addition to 
that, the crude camphor is now made by a monopoly in Ger- 
many, which is just as great a monopoly as the monopoly in 
Japan. 

Mr. BLACK, I agree fully with the Senator in his first in- 
quiry, where he asks, If synthetic camphor can be manufactured 
here, why should it not be?- For the same reason, may I state, 
that phosphate rocks are dug from the soil in Florida, trans- 
ported to Germany, mixed with nitrogen fixed from the air, 
and then shipped back into America, causing the fertilizer fac- 
tories to ask for a tariff of 25 per cent. It is because Ameri- 
can capital has not seen fit to enter that field. We have given 
them the tempting bait. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, here is a case where American 
eapital is entering this field, and has already produced success- 
fully this camphor. : 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, will the Senator permit a sug- 
gestion right there? 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ala- 
bama yield to the Senator from Seuth Carolina? 

Mr. BLACK. I do. I do not want to forget the suggestion 
of the Senator from New Jersey, however. 

Mr. SMITH. I think the Senator from New Jersey has given 
the Senator from Alabama an unanswerable argument in favor 
of reducing this duty. If the Germans can come across to 
America, buy the raw material, ship it across the ocean, manu- 
facture it, bring it back here, and sell it cheaper than the 
Americans can manufacture it, what more protection does the 
American want than the double freight from here to Germany 
and back? 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, the illustration which I just 
gave was intended to call attention to the fact that America 
is the only civilized Nation in the world to-day that has not 
driven Chilean nitrates from its shores by the fixation of nitro- 
gen from the air; and because of the reactionary policies of 
various administrations in this Government, and the retarding 
efforts put forth by the most powerful lobbies that have ever 
gathered in the Halls of Congress, the nitrate plants which the 
Government owns are rusting down at Muscle Shoals. And 
here, at this time, after eight years, just when the tariff is up 
for consideration, we learn that some one has started in the 
camphor business. 

I do not know who owns the synthetic camphor that comes 
from Germany; but I do know that importations of synthetic 
camphor are increasing, and importations of crude camphor are 
decreasing. I do know, therefore, that the turpentine from the 
South is necessarily being used in Germany, according to these 
statistics, to manufacture synthetic camphor which is coming 
into America; but the objection I have is that the consumers 
of camphor are scattered all over this broad land of ours. Cam- 
phor goes into every home. It goes into the mansion on top of 
the hill, and into the remote tenant farmer’s home, far out 
from commerce and trade, It may not be the kind of camphor 
that the Senator is thinking about; but they are in competition 
with each other, and the price of one is fixing the price of the 
other. 

This commodity has widespread uses; and why should we put 
this burden upon all the consumers, in the hope that perhaps 
we will build up the industry here in the future? 

I regret to be called upon to state my position on this ques- 
tion just at this juncture; but since I intended to vote for a 
reduction of the tariff on camphor I thought it was absolutely 
essential that I state the facts on which I base that conclusion. 
They are these: 

In my judgment, the naval-stores industry will not be bene- 
fited one dime by the imposition of this tariff. The consumers 
of camphor will be greatly injured. They will be compelled to 
pay additional prices for the camphor which they use, with- 
out a reasonable hope of creating in this country an industry 
which will sell synthetic camphor at a reasonable price. They 
have already been compelled to pay more than $1,250,000 in 
excess of that which they would have been compelled to pay 
had not the tariff been imposed in 1922. For that they have 
received no corresponding advantage. Workmen have not been 
employed in the factories for the production ef camphor, be- 
cause their wheels have not been rolling. In other words, it 
is a clear, distinct loss of more than $1,250,000. I claim that 
if they can not establish themselves in seven years, then we 
need have no hope that this infant will ever even become a 
lusty baby, big enough to crawl on the floor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, just another word before we 
take a vote. 

If the theory is to be accepted by the people of the United 
States that it is better to send our raw material abroad and 
have it manufactured in a foreign country and then sent back 
and sold to us, then my position is wrong. 

My colleague [Mr. Brack] seems to take the position that it 
is better to ship our turpentine to Germany and let Germany 
manufacture it into camphor and then bring back the camphor 
and sell it to us in this country. I submit, Mr. President, if 
that theory is to be accepted that hundreds and thousands of 
American laboring men and women will be thrown out of 
employment. 

I want to build up industries in the United States. It is 
shown here by the testimony that synthetic camphor is being 
produced in this country now to the amount of 500 pounds a 
day. Yes; that is small, but why not give this industry a 
chance? Why not get it to a point where it can supply the 
trade? 

Let me say to my colleague and the others who take with 
him the position they do that when this camphor is manufac- 
tured in abundance in the United States and is also coming in 
from abroad competition will lower the price to the American 
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consumer. Competition Is the life of trade; but if we are going 
to permit the industry to die in the United States and permit 
the foreigner, by paying a small price, to buy a license to sell 
in the United States market, to the hurt and injury of those 
who are trying to produce camphor here, putting out of em- 
ployment men and women, citizens of the United States, you 
will have to do it without my vote. 

Mr. President, I do not subscribe to that doctrine. I am 
willing to cut this tax somewhat. I am willing to vote for 5 
eents, as the Senator from Mississippi has suggested. I am 
willing to do that; but I am pleading for those in the South, 
in southeast Alabama, farmers who are in distress at this hour. 
The Government is now appropriating $6,000,000 to relieve the 
flood-afflicted people of my State, South Carolina, Georgia, North 
Carolina, and Florida; and these poor farmers who borrowed 
money last year from the Government and are trying to pay it 
back are going into this crep year without a dollar. The banks 
in that section are failing. Some of these farmers have a little 
pine-tree timber on their land, and they can go out there and 
draw the turpentine from these trees, and they will be benefited 
by this tariff. Why not give them a helping hand? And, Mr. 
President, when we build up a camphor industry in the United 
States we are going to give employment to labor; we are going 
to increase the wage-earning army of our country. Why not 
take the American viewpoint upon this question? 

I want the American people supplied with the very best cam- 
phor that can be made; and the turpentine out of the pine 
trees of the South makes the best camphor in the world. 

Mr. President, I plead to give America an opportunity to 
come forward with an industry of her own to consume the tur- 
pentine produced in the United States. 

When you do that you help the afflicted farmers of the South 
who are now in great distress. When you do that you are con- 
suming an American product. When you do that you are giving 
employment to American men and women who need that employ- 
ment. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I merely wish to remark that 
we helped the American farmer to the extent of a little over 
$600,000 in duties paid during the last four years, We have 
helped him that much. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Did he pay all that? 

Mr. GEORGE. To the extent that he used camphor. 

Mr. HEFLIN. The farmer paid it all. I am opposed to that. 

Mr. GEORGE. The farmer paid his pro rata part of it—$600,000. 
No camphor has yet been made in this country, except experi- 
mentally. It is still a laboratory proposition. It is still in a 
test period, and has been since 1922. 

Mr. President, I think I have about as much love for the 
farmer in the South and for the producers of naval stores as 
anybody has, but any man who can justify this duty can vote 
blindly and with eyes shut for any duty any industry asks. The 
facts do not justify it. 

Nine years ago the same speeches were made, “ Give us a duty 
and we will make synthetic camphor.” Nine years have elapsed, 
while the American people have paid out of their pockets much 
more than a million dollars in duty, and yet they are making 
500 pounds a day, when the consumption in the United States is 
running between two and three million pounds a year. 

Every time you make an ounce of synthetic camphor you also 
make a gallon, perhaps, of synthetic turpentine to compete with 
the naval-stores producers down in the South. If that is going to 
help the hard-pressed naval-stores operators, then I am wholly 
incapable of reasoning from one admitted premise to a very clear 
and unmistakable, and, indeed, inescapable conclusion. 

Mr. President, the most that could be said about this industry 
is that it is an experiment, that it is in the experimental stage, 
that there is a hope of building it up, and no doubt the Congress 
acted upon that theory in 1922; but when an industry can not 
demonstrate more progress than this industry has demonstrated 
under this high-tariff duty since 1922 than the synthetic camphor 
manufacturers have been able to demonstrate in the United 
States, it were time we were discontinuing this protection. 

I earnestly hope that the Senator from Alabama, whose zeal 
and love for the naval-stores operators, of course nobody ques- 
tions, will look into the figures just a little, and he will see 
that we are paying out annually in point of duty, which, of 
course, is passed on to all the American consumers, an amount 
equal practically to the entire capital invested in this experi- 
mental industry in the United States. 

Mr. KEAN. Mr. President, I have listened with a good deal 
of interest to some of the speeches on the other side of the aisle, 
I have repeatedly noticed that when anything is proposed that 
will benefit the South, Senators over there generally vote against 
it. I have noticed that they have voted against cotton time and 
time again, and I know of no way of benefiting the South or of 
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benefiting any industry except to vote for what will benefit 
industries which consume the articles produced in the South. 

I am perfectly ready, at the request of my friend from Mis- 
sissippi, to reduce this rate to 5 cents. I accept that, and will 
gladly amend my amendment to that extent. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I am glad the Senator is doing that. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator qualifies 
amendment by making the rate 5 cents instead of 6 cents. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to interrupt the Senator 
a moment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
Jersey yield to the Senator from Alabama? 

Mr. KEAN. I yield. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Will the Senator except me from that set he 
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mentioned a while ago who voted against the propositions which 
would benefit the South? 

I will except the Senator. 

I have steadfastly yoted for such measures. 
I appreciate the Sena- 


Mr. KEAN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 

Mr. KEAN. 
tors remarks, 

Mr, President, I feel that if we ever go to war the United 
States will need synthetic camphor to protect the lives and the 
health of the Army and the Navy of the United States. It is 
essential that we have in the United States the synthetic- 
camphor industry. It makes no difference whether it costs 
$600,000 or $5,000,000 to the people of the United States if we 
have that protection in case of war. 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, following out the theory 
which has been suggested here to-day regarding the develop- 
ment of new industries, we would not have to-day a well- 
rounded chemical industry in the United States; we would not 
have the greatest tin-plate industry that is to be found any- 
where in the world. It was the principles of protective tariff 
that made possible these achievements, and we can only be 
assured of a continuation of these industries by the administra- 
tion of the principles of protective tariff. 

Why should we stand by and permit Germany to eontrol the 
synthetic-camphor industry of the world? Are we not just as 
capable as they? Have we not already proven that we are 
capable of bringing about a condition of self-sufficiency in the 
production of everything that is necessary for the consumption 
of industry and for consumption in the sick room? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HATFIELD. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. Let me ask the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia this question: Suppose a cartel were formed between 
Japan and Germany, from which countries we get all of our 
camphor, such a cartel as now exists with reference to certain 
coal-tar products in Germany and Switzerland and France; 
what would we do for camphor? 

Mr. HATFIELD. We would be at the mercy of that cartel. 
The price would be whatever they cared to fix, and the same 
will be true so far as synthetic camphor is concerned, which 
will be a part of the cartel. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, let me ask the Senator a very 
similar question: Suppose the United States were to withhold 
from other countries all that is necessary and vital, an indis- 
pensable supply of the raw product that we have to furnish 
other countries; what then would be the result? 

Mr. HATFIELD. Mr. President, competition is the life of 
trade. We are not building, nor do we propose to build, a tariff 
wall which will preclude the importation of synthetic camphor 
or the natural camphor from any other country that produces it. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, the Senator misapprehends my 
question. It does seem to me that it were about time that Sena- 
tors writing duties should ascribe to other people just about as 
much consideration, just about as much wisdom, just about as 
much disposition to be fair and just and reasonable, as they 
claim for themselves. Indeed, I think we might call just a 
little upon our information, and we might consider the very sad 
and uncomfortable plight of our ambassador to France and our 
ambassador to Germany, both of whom favored high rates upon 
the products made in Germany and in France, and who are now 
being importuned to prevent Germany and France from increas- 
ing a rate of duty upon American-made automobiles that will 
virtually exclude our automobiles from their markets. 

I propounded my question for this reason: That in making our 
tariffs, in shaping our policy, we would do well to assume that 
other people have about as much patriotism, about as much 
general love for humanity, about as much general knowledge of 
what the world needs, and about as much disposition to do 
right as we ourselves have. 

Mr. HATFIELD. That is very true, Mr. President; and we 
have observed that England recently established a tariff rate 
which precluded the importation into that country of any kind 
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of chemical that was manufactured in England. The same thing 
is true—and has been practiced throughout the ages, I might 
say—in Germany with regard to her potash, with regard to her 
pigments, with regard to the numerous chemicals produced in 
that empire. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
from the tariff. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will not the Senator allow us to 
have a vote upon this item? We are just about to vote. 

Mr. BLEASE. I tried to get the floor three times this morn- 
ing; each time somebody else was recognized, and I do not feel 
like yielding now, because the matter I want to bring up is 
pending before the Committee on the Judiciary, and I would 
like to get it into the Recorp. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina is entitled to the floor, and will proceed, 

CONDITIONS IN THH DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I notice in this morning's 
Washington Post a criticism of the President of the United 
States for appointing General Crosby as one of the commis- 
sioners for this District. I am not a defender of the present 
President of the United States from any standpoint, as is well 
known by the Senate, but when he is right I shall always back 
him up with my voice and my vote, and I think this is one time 
when he is eminently correct. 

I ask to have printed in the Recorp an article and an editorial 
on this subject appearing in the Washington Post this morning. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CROSBY NAMED COMMISSIONER BY PRESIDENT—MILITARY DISCIPLINARIAN 
Is TAKEN ro WHIP CAPITAL Intro MODEL CITY—GENERAL TO DEVOTE 
HIMSELF TO POLICE—SELECTION IS IN LINE WITH EXECUTIVE DEMAND 
or Dry ENFORCEMENT—Nọ COUNSEL TAKEN ON ANNOUNCEMENT— 
AkRRSON Is BELIEVED TO HAVE ORIGINATED IDEA OF ARMY MAN 


By Carlisie Bargeron 


In line with his determination to make Washington the country’s 
model city, President Hoover yesterday definitely announced that he 
would name a military man, Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby, Chief of 
Cavalry, as police commissioner after he retires March 21. 

It has been known for several days that the President had offered 
the place to General Crosby, and the President's statement yesterday 
followed his acceptance. 

In naming him, the President not only departed from what hereto- 
fore has been looked upon as the spirit, at least, of the law governing 
District Commissioners but also the practice by which the Commis- 
sioners have divided the work among themselves, 

WHAT PRESIDENT SAID 


Here is what the President said in making known his selection of 
General Crosby: 

“After Major General Crosby has retired and has become a civilian, 
I shall nominate him as one of the Commissioners of the District of 
Columbia. He has been a resident of the District for the past seven 
years, and has been much interested in its progress. He accepts only at 
my urgent request. 

“T have consulted a number of leading citizens who consider with me 
that the District will be glad to obtain a man of such outstanding 
national distinction in its service. General Crosby will have under his 
direction the police, fire, and traffic services. He does not wish to 
become presiding commissioner, and prefers to devote himself to those 
particular branches, His headship of those departments will be assur- 
ance of just support and leadership to the men in those services. It 
will be a guaranty to both the official and unofficlal residents of the 
District, and especially to the Nation at large, that the Capital of the 
Nation shall be free of organized crime.” 


Mr. President, I want to shift just a little 


[From the Washington Post, Thursday, February 6, 1930] 
GENERAL CROSBY CHOSEN 


Upon his retirement on March 21 Maj. Gen. Herbert B. Crosby, 
United States Army, at present Chief of Cavalry, will be nominated by 
the President to be a member of the Board of District Commissioners. 
While General Crosby is the antithesis of a martinet, his appointment 
will make the board predominantly military in character. Exception 
has been taken to this by a proportion of the public. 

The law provides that the District shall be governed by a board com- 
posed of three commissioners, two of whom shall be civilians and the 
other an Army engineer. The law specifies further: “The two persons 
appointed from civilian life shall at the time of their appointment be 
citizens of the United States and shall have been actual residents of 
the District of Columbia for three years next before their appointment 
und, during that period, claimed residence nowhere else.” Technically, 
General Crosby will become a civilian upon His retirement, and techni- 
cally be has been an actual resident of the District for longer than 
three years. Many residents believe, however, that the law contem- 
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plates the appointment of men of civilian training, whose residence in 
Washington is not an official accident. 

General Crosby is appointed in the interest of law enforcement to 
take charge of the police, fire, and traffic departments. “His head- 
ship of these departments,” says President Hoover, “ will be assurance 
of just support and leadership to the men in these services, It will 
be a guaranty to both the official and unofficial residents of the District, 
and especially to the Nation at large, that the Capital win be free of 
organized crime,” No doubt an Army officer could inject a more rigor- 
ous note in police and fire department discipline, and if that were all 
that Is needed, the military atmosphere would be an improvement, 
But a doubt arises in connection with the contact between these de- 
partments and the public. The District Commissioners must have the 
support of the public in order to succeed. 

It is possible for an Army officer to make a good municipal offictal, 
and General Crosby's reputation for tact and cooperative ability is 
in his fayor, Nevertheless, two Army men to one civilian on the Board 
of District Commissioners is hardly within the spirit of the law as 
understood by the people of Washington. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have on several occasions 
called attention to the crime in this city, and have been unable 
to get any assistance whatever. I noticed to my astonishment 
the other day that the President of the United States himself 
had called for more guards. The city has actually gotten so 
rotten and the administration of law here is so poor that the 
New York Times on Sunday, February 2, stated: 

MELLON, AT HOOVER’S REQUEST, ASKS MORE WHITE HOUSE POLICE 

WASHINGTON, February 1.—Eulargement of the White House police 
detail and the transfer of the unit from the status of an independent 
organization to the Secret Service of the Treasury was asked to-day 
in a letter to the House from Secretary Mellon. 

The change was requested by President Hoover. He would have a 
captain at the head of the force instead of the present four sergeants, 
and under him a lieutenant, 3 sergeants, and a maximum of 43 privates 
instead of the present 35. 


Mr. President, I want to assure the President of the United 
States that if he really wants a guard over there and thinks he 
needs it, if he will permit me I will furnish him a company of 
South Carolinians who will come up here and guard him “and 
will guarantee him that no man or woman shall cross the thresh- 
old of the White House or even enter the gates of his grounds 
except by his permission. It does not make any difference what 
they may think of him or what I may think of him, no man or 
woman or set of men or women shall assail the head of this 
Nation if we can prevent it. We know that “ King” Pratt is 
no good. We have known that for some time, so if the President 
will permit I will have these brave. fearless South Carolina 
Americans put on guard, and he can then live without fear. 

This man Hoover received the largest vote for President that 
any man has ever received for that office, and yet he trembles 
in the White House. Think of Andy Jackson calling for help! 
Think of Teddy Roosevelt calling for help! Crime is rampant 
in Washington, while Pratt sits serenely on his throne, and 
murder, rape, arson, and other crimes are on the increase, 

This morning's Washington Post carried the following stories, 
which I ask to have inserted in the Recorp at this point. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The articles are as follows, which set out just the crimes of 
one day which reached the press: 


[From the Washington Post, Thursday, February 6, 1930 


Four Raips LAUNCH Drive BY POLICE on GAMBLING Hovusks—BEicnutr 
MeN Anz ARRESTED IN RAPID-FIRE ORDER at Four PLaces—MAysority 
Post Bonp; EQUIPMENT Is Setmep—Day’s ACTIVITIES OF SQUAD ARE 
Fmst BLOW IN Wan LETTERMAN PLANS 
A new police war on gambling places in the city was begun yesterday 

when the Sergt. Oscar J. Letterman squad conducted four raids in 

rapid-fire order, most of them on popular down-town establishments, 

Eight men, one of them a Chinese, were arrested on charges of violat- 
ing section 865 (d) of the District Code, which governs gambling here. 
They were required in most instances to furnish $2,000 bond for their 
release. 

Led by Sergeant Letterman, Detective Richard J. Cox, and Policemen 
Floyd A. Truscott and J. A. Mostyn descended upon a well-known place 
en E Street near Twelfth Street NW. They found that the place was 
well equipped for carrying on a race horse business and four meu, al- 
leged to have been accepting bets, were taken into custody, 

ALL HELD ON $2,000 BOND 

They were Frank Joseph Clayburne, 29 years old, of I Street near 
First Street NE.; William Madden, 24 years old, of Pennsylvania Ave- 
nue near Eighteenth Street NW.; Thomas Boucher, 29 years old, of 
Twelfth Street near C Street SE.; and Richard C. Dean, 26 years old, 
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of California Street near Twenty-first Street NW. All were booked at 
the first precinct and held for $2,000. 

In the next block, on E Street, the raiders found that another estab- 
lishment was going in full blast. While two of the squad guarded the 
doors, two others went through the place and arrested John Young 
Dawson, 36 years old, of R Street near Seventeenth Street NW., who is 
alleged to have been acting in a managerial capacity. 

Several men loitering about in the vicinity left in short order when the 
raiders swooped down. 

EQUIPMENT is FOUND 

Joseph A. Blanken, 27 years old, of N Street, near Eleventh Street 
NW., was arrested in a raid on Ninth Street, across the street from 
Center Market. As in the other places, many slips, phones, and para- 
phernalia of a like character were found. 

A Chinese, Raymond Soo, 29 years old, living on B Street near Fourth 
Street NE., and John Carroll, 36 years old, of Taylor Street, near Fifth 
Street NW., were arrested in a raid on Pennsylvania Avenue near Third 
Street NW. Both were charged with permitting gambling and were 
taken to the sixth precinct, where they were held for $2,000 bond apiece. 

The raids are the first of a series planned by Sergeant Letterman. 
Most of the evidence on which the raids were based was obtained through 
an undercover agent. 

Two HUNDRED AND Forty QUARTS or RUM Ann FOUND IN AUTO—TRAFFIC 
POLICEMAN SEIZES LIQUOR AFTER SHORT PURSUIT OF CAR 


Stephen Cassassa was bound over to the grand jury yesterday by Judge 
McMahon, in police court, to face charges of transporting liquor, all be- 
cause he did not have a ready excuse on the tip of his tongue when he 
was stopped by Traffic Policeman J. E. Fondahl. 

Cassassa, according to the policeman, was traveling at a too fast 
clip on Bladensburg Road yesterday morning. The policeman pursued 
and stated that at the time he overhauled Cassassa’s automobile the 
machine was being driven at a more rational gait. Fondahl declared 
he stopped the machine for the mere purpose of examining the driver's 
registration card and permit. Cassassa bad neither, and when ques- 
tioned is said to have declared the car belonged to a friend, who loaned 
it to him to come to Washington. 

The excuse aroused Fondahl's suspicion and the driver and the auto- 
mobile were taken to the ninth precinct station house, where a search 
revealed 240 quarts of liquor. Charges were then booked against 
Cassassa. 


Doctor AND Wire TO Pay $5,250 FOR ASSAULTS 

A jury in District Supreme Court early yesterday returned a ver- 
dict of $5,000 damages against Dr. Arthur L. Curtis, colored, of 1717 
U Street, and at the same time returned a verdict of $350 damages 
against Helen G. Curtis, the physician's wife. Both verdicts were in 
favor of Eva Fitzhugh, also colored. 

The Fitzhugh woman sued the physician for $40,000, alleging an as- 
sault in May, 1927, which, she claimed, had resulted in great shock to 
her nervous system. The doctor's wife was sued for $20,000 damages, 
the plaintiff charging her also with assault at a later date. The trial 
of the case consumed more than a week, Attorneys Wilton J. Lambert 
and Austin F. Canfield appeared for the plaintiff, while the law firm 
of Houston & Houston defended the doctor and his wife. 


Rum PRESCRIPTIONS Tuerr Is Rerporrep—Docror TELES Porice THAT 
GRIP Wire Series Was TAKEN FROM CAR 


Nine whisky prescriptions, with the serial number E 18630, and 
numbered from 92 to 100, were stolen from a medical-supply bag be- 
longing to Dr. Sehley Brown, of 1625 8 Street NW., according to a re- 
port made to police by the physician. 

Doctor Brown parked his car on G Street near Tenth Street NW. and 
visited a medical-supply store. When he returned his grip was missing, 
and the blanks, he said, were In the bag. 

Drug stores have been asked to detain anyone presenting the blanks. 


HEAVRINS ARRESTED IN FIGHT ON POLICER—MCPH®RSON-QUIZ WITNESSES 
Face ASSAULT CHARGE AFTER BATTLE—HUSBAND HUBLS PEPPER 


Roy R. Heavrin, 39 years old, and his wife, Mrs. Anna Heavrin, 45, 
who were star prosecution witnesses in the grand jury inquiry of the 
death of Mrs. Virginia McPherson, were arrested on assault charges 
yesterday following a heated battle with two policemen in their apart- 
ment at the Park Lane, Twenty-first Street and Pennsylvania Aye- 
nue NW. 

Patrolmen Irving Rosenberg and R. S. Miller, of the third precinct, 
responding to a telephone call for aid, discovered Mrs. Heayrin, on the 
verge of hysterics, standing outside the door of her first-floor apartment 
and talking excitedly with Wilmer C. Ruff, manager of the building. 

Complaining that her husband had beaten her, threatened her life, 
and ejected her from the apartment, the policemen said Mrs. Heavrin 
requested them to arrest her husband, 

As the door of the apartment was opened by the manager Heavrin 
greeted the policemen by hurling a handful of red pepper in their eyes, 
police say, and then attempted to take their batons from them, 
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As he was blinded by the pepper, Rosenberg reported, Heavrin downed 
him on a bed, biting, scratching, and kicking him. At this stage of the 
battle, it was reported, Mrs. Heavrin united with her husband and be- 
gan pulling the policemen’s hair. 

When a detail of policemen arrived at the battle-wrecked apartment, 
Rosenberg and Miller had succeeded in subduing the Heavrins, they re- 
ported. The two policemen and Heavrin, who was cut and bruised in 
the melee, were treated by Dr. Leonard McCarthy at Emergency Hos- 
pital and Heavrin was then transferred to Gallinger Hospital, where a 
police guard was detailed over him. Mrs, Heayrin was lodged in the 
House of Detention, 

Onn HUNDRED GALLONS Seizep By LIQUOR RAIDERS—BERR on DRAFT IS 
FOUND, POLICE Say, AFTER THEY SMASH KEGS 

Raiders from the first precinct last night confiscated more tban 100 
gallons of alleged liquors in a descent on an establishment at Pennsyl- 
vania Avenue near Ninth Street, known as “Carl Hammel's Buffet.” 

Beer on draft was found by the police, they said. A long bar reminis- 
cent of pre-Volstead days, even to the footrail, shielded an assortment of 
liquor, Sergt. A. S. Bohrer, who led the raid, took Harry G. Kopel, 41 
years old, who lives above the place, into custody. He is charged with 
the sale, manufacture, and possession of liquor. 

In the basement, according to the police, were found wine presses and 
apparatus for making beer. Several barrels of alleged home-brew were 
destroyed as well as a quantity of wine. 

Assisting Sergeant Bohrer in the raid were Officers H. G. Wanamaker, 
A. D. Mansfield, and H. E. Davis. Included in the alleged liquor con- 
fiscated were 10 gallons of rye whisky, 1 gallon of hard cider, 28 gal- 
lons of wines, and a quantity of beer. 


Seven MORE ARRAIGNED IN THEFT FROM HOSPITAL 


Seven colored men were arraigned in police court yesterday on rob- 
bery charges growing out of alleged thefts of bedding and clothing from 
St. Elizabeths Hospital during the last two years, and were ordered held 
for action of the grand jury. Four colored youths were arraigned on 
similar charges earlier in the week and also were held for grand jury 
action. 

Police who have been investigating the thefts for some time state that 
the loss to the hospital is well over $1,000, of which only approximately 
$100 worth has been recovered. Those arraigned yesterday are Allen 
West, 24 years old, cook at the institution; James Richardson, 54 years 
old, an engineer at the hospital; John Savoy, 19 years old; Aaron 
Short, 21 years old; George Ellis, 28 years old; William H. Speed, 40 
years old; and David Congers, 


. Store CLERK VICTIMIZED OF $10 BY STRANGE MAN 


The short-change trick was resurrected yesterday by a young man, 
who was in need of $10, according to a report made to police of the 
ninth precinct by the manager of the Sears-Roebuck Department Store, 
located on Bladensburg Road NE. 

Leona Crawford, saleslady, living at 1478 Irving Street NW., was 
the victim of the youth, She said that he asked for change, then 
changed his mind, and, after confusing her, walked away with $10, 
which didn’t belong to him. 


DREYFUS KIN FEARED IMPENDING TRAGEDY—CARL FISCHER, FATHER 
INFORMS GRAND JURY HE SENSED DAUGHTER’S DANGER—KING LINK 
oMPHASIZED 


Pausing frequently to brush the tears from his eyes, Carl Fischer, 
gray-haired father of Mrs, Aurelia Fischer Dreyfus, yesterday told the 
grand jury how, moyed by a vague sense of impending tragedy, he had 
pleaded with his daughter not to go to the Potomac Boat Club dance, 
which terminated in her death on the night of October 20. 

Mr. Fischer told the jury that on the day following the tragedy Ed - 
mund J. McBrien, New York broker, who had escorted Mrs. Dreyfus 
to the dance, had attempted to take her automobile from the Fischer 
garage, and, foiled therein by Mr. Fischer, that he had then taken a 
suitcase belonging to Mrs. Dreyfus in which, he told the grand jury, 
she had numerous letters and other papers, which, she had told her 
parents, contained important information about the unsolved murder 
of Dot King, Broadway butterfly,” in 1923. 

Mrs, Dreyfus, who was the “ mysterious blonde“ who established an 
alibi for Albert E. Guimares, who had been arrested in connection with 
the death of his sweetheart, Dot King, later told her mother and sisters 
that in testifying in the King investigation she had been forced to 
perjure herself, according to affidavits given to United States Attorney 
Leo A. Rover by members of her family. 

As Mr. Fischer left the grand jury room a deputy marshal handed 
him the order for his witness fee. He brushed the paper aside roughly. 

“What is this? Money for telling about this tragedy of my life?” 
he said. “No, no; I do not want it.” 

Other witnesses heard yesterday included the mother, sisters, and 
brothers of the dend girl, and family friends who testified that they had 
seen bruises on her neck as she lay in her casket awaiting burial, 
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Mas Is ARRESTED ON GIRLS’ CHARGES— PRISONER Is IDENTIFIED BY 


SmveraL OF His ALLEGED VICTIMS 


Following complaints from several young girls, Detective Sergts. 
Charles Weber and Robert Saunders last night took into custody Her- 
bert Durant Franey, 38 years old, who gave an address on Louisiana 
“Avenue near Sixth Street NW. On the police blotter Franey is listed 
as “ black,” though he claimed to be a Filipino. 

Shortly after his arrest, Franey was confronted by a group of young 
ladies and, according to police, was identified by several of them. 
Others are to face him to-day at detective headquarters. 

Franey, police allege, proclaimed, through a friend, that he was the 
representative here of a construction company and that he was inter- 
ested in getting girls for cafeterias that would be opened in the pro- 
posed buildings. Police assert that girls who went to his office were 
subjected to a peculiar examination, and that in at least one instance, 
a girl was given medicine that, it is charged, made her ill, Franey is 
being held for “investigation.” Police claim several serious charges 
may be placed against him after additional investigation. 


Woman SEEKS DIVORCE on Desertion CHARGE 


Charging her husband with deserting her and with being intimate 
with another woman, Valora P. McKenney, of 1842 California Avenue 
NW., yesterday asked the District Supreme Court to award her an 
absolute divorce from her husband, Andrew H. McKenney, of 1151 New 
Jersey Avenue NW. The other woman, whose address is given as that 
of the husband, is named corespondent. 

The petitioner tells the court that she and her husband were married 
on August 11, 1923, and that he deserted her on January 15, 1924. 
For the past several months, the wife charges, the husband bas been 
living with the other woman. Attorneys Bertrand Emerson and Nita 
8. Hinman appear for the petitioner. 


MAN ApMITS PANTHER SHOT WOUNDED YOUTH 


Walking into the Eleventh Precinct Station yesterday, Felix Gray, 
alias James Hayes, colored, 20 years old, of Forty-fourth Street and 
Sheriff Road NE., explained that he had mistaken a dog for the North- 
east’s elusive “ panther“ on Tuesday night and In the excitement of 
the moment accidentally wounded his companion, William Taylor, 17 
years old, also colored, in the leg, 

Hayes explained that he and Taylor were walking along Whitting- 
ham Place NE. when a large “yellow ” animal sprang from the under- 
brush, Fearing it was the “ panther,” Hayes explained, he and his 
companion stumbled over each other in an attempt to flee and Hayes 
then fired his revolver. The animal turned out to be a dog. After 
listening to his story police placed a charge of promiscuous use of fire- 
arms against Hayes and liberated him on $10 collateral. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BLEHASE. In just a moment. There are more murders, 
more crimes of rape and the like, more heinous offenses that 
have been committed in this city which are still in the dark and 
unsolved and more of those who committed the crimes who have 
never been apprehended than I believe is the situation in any 
other city in America. Why should not the President of the 
United States have a military man here in charge of the police 
affairs of the District and try at least to give us a decent city 
in which we may liye? 

I yield now to the Senator from New York, 

Mr. COPELAND. I did not hear the first part of what the 
Senator had to say, but I understand that he has now made a 
reference to the fact that the President has appointed a major 
general of the Army as one of the Commissioners of the 
District. 

Mr. BLEASE. 
right now. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Senator want him 
another major general? 

Mr. BLEASE. If they will give us a clean city, I do not 
cure if they make Hoover himself the commander in chief of 
the whole business, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is there no impression in the Senator's 
mind about the law that two of the commissioners must be 
civilians? 

Mr. BLEASE. I understand this man will be a civilian after 
the 2ist day of March. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then there is no reason why the President 
should not appoint another major general who will retire a 
little later. 

Mr. BLEAS®. I hope he will. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then we will have the city under military 
rule. 

Mr. BLEASE. I hope we will, if necessary to have a better 
city than we have. 


Yes; and I am commending him for that 


to name 
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Again I say that Mr. Hoover is right, and I shall vote to 
sustain him in his appointment of General Crosby; and I 
am not persuaded that if he had adopted the idea of the 
Senator from Iowa and appointed Gen, Smedley Butler, he 
would not have done a wise thing, although there are some 
things about Gen. Smedley Butler I do not like. One of them 
is his going into a man’s house, taking a drink with him, going 
out and telling about it. I never have just exactly understood 
how he got that low down. That is something I have never 
understood. There must have been something curious in the 
liquor he was drinking to make him so far forget the obliga- 
tions of a gentleman, otherwise I do not think he would have, 

However, I want to see Mr. Hoover appoint the very best 
man it is possible to obtain. I do not care whether he takes 
him from the bench or calls him out of the Army, or where he 
gets him, if he can stop certain activities to whith I called 
attention the other day. I made the remark then that when a 
man turns up his nose at the situation which has been dis- 
closed, when a man says there is nothing in it, when his daugh- 
ter comes home drunk or maybe in a condition worse than death 
itself or comes home dead, or when his boy comes home in a 
similar condition, then he will stop and begin to think that 
there must be something wrong. Think of dives ranning here 
and of these girls going into them and being treated as they 
have been treated! What is Pratt doing? Ask the criminals 
what Pratt is doing, 

Just a few days ago there appeared in one of the local papers 
the following item: 


Drunk CHARGE FACED BY Cop 


Facing trial in police court on a charge of driving while under the 
influence of intoxicants, Pvt. George McCarron yesterday was stripped 
of his rank as a member of the vice squad and was cited to appear 
before the trial board. 

Policeman Floyd Truscott, of the fourth precinct, was transferred to 
fill McCarron's place. 

According to a report submitted to Maj. Henry G. Pratt, chief of 
police, by Inspector Albert J. Headley, McCarron attended a Chinese 
New Year celebration on lower Pennsylvania Ayenue Sunday night and 
was on his way home when his automobile crashed into a parked car at 
John Marshall Place and C Street NW. He was off duty. 

Police of the sixth precinct arrested MeCarron on a charge of reck- 
less driving, and he was released in $25 collateral. When the case was 
presented in police court the more serious charge was laid against the 
officer, He was released in $300 bond. 


While they are investigating that matter I would like to 
have them find out who attended a dinner in a Chinese restau- 
rant at 318 Pennsylvania Avenue on the 4th day of March, and 
whose family sat on the front porch of that dive, which was 
recently raided and $5,000 worth of dope taken out of it. I 
would like to have the police department find out what officials 
of this Government were entertained at dinner there that day, 
and who, with them, sat on the front porch and saluted the 
President of the United States as he was riding from the 
Capitol, where he had just taken the oath of office, to the 
White House. I do not wish to condemn this poor little police- 
man because he took dinner with a Chinese and then wink at 
men higher up. 

I would like to have an investigation of another thing while 
we are having these investigations. If it cost $16,000 to kill 
three men in a certain Chinese dive here, I would like to know 
who got the money, and why those men who did the killing 
have never been brought to justice and why this crime was 
hidden. The authorities might also find out to whom that 
money was paid and for what purpose it was paid. I do not 
know how they arrived at the figure of $16,000. It looks like it 
ought to have been $5,000 apiece, but perhaps the extra $1,000 
was for burial expenses, 

Mr. President, yesterday in the Evening Star I noticed an 
item relating to a lunch room where lawyers get their lunches 
down near the courthouse, and that it is to be padlocked. The 
article reads as follows: 


PADLOCK Is SOUGHT ror A, B. C. LUNCH—UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Alanus Ramp on Farixa HOUSE REVEALED SALES AND POSSESSION oF 
Liquor 


United States Attorney Leo A. Rover and Assistant United States 
Attorney Harold W. Orcutt have filed in the District Supreme Court an 
application for a padlock injunction against Joe Nathan Greenstein, 
proprietor of the A. B. C, lunch room, in the Stewart Building, Sixth 
and C Streets, directly opposite the police court. James Witt and Louis 
Mirman, said te be the owners of the Stewart Building, were joined as 
defendants, 

The court is informed that the lunch room was raided by Federal 
prohibition agents January 14, after several purchases of alleged liquor 
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by the agents, and a quantity of liquor found. Affidavits of a number of 
agents are attached to the petition for the padlocking of the lunch room 
for one year. 


Yet it is said there is no crime in the city of Washington. 
LYNCHINGS 


In this connection I want to say another thing that perhaps 
I ought not to say, but I think some of the people of the country 
need to be told the truth. I noticed the other day several long 
articles to the effect that lynchings have decreased; that we do 
not have as many lynchings as we used to have in this country. 
Why do not the newspapers, instead of saying that we have 
fewer lynchings in the country, say that we have had fewer of 
the crimes that cause lynching? That is why we have fewer 
lynchings. Here is an article from a paper in reference to 
Georgia. Remember, I am not criticizing Georgia, either. This 
article reads: 

[From the New York Times, Sunday, February 2, 1930] 

Mos Lyncues NEGRO as GEORGIA SLAYER—Five HUNDRED MEN OVER- 
POWER SHeEnvr AT OCILLA AND BURN ACCUSED SLAYER OF Gm 
Victim Hap CONFESSED—HE WAS BEING TAKEN TO JAIL WHEN ANGRY 
Crowp STOPPED POLICE AUTO IN CENTER oF TOWN 
OCILLA, GA., February 1,—Overpowering Sheriff W. C. Tyler and his 

deputies early to-day, a mob of 500 men took Jimmy Levine, a negro, 

from the officers and lynched him 10 miles from town, The negro had 
been arrested about an hour before at Mystic, Ga., for attacking and 
slaying a 14-year-old white girl. 

Sherif Tyler, who was roughly handled by a group of 25 or 30 
members of the mob when he resisted their efforts to remove the pris- 
oner from his automobile, to-night said he had made little headway in 
investigating. He expected to be joined to-morrow by Roy S. Foy, 
of Sylvester, solicitor general for this district, and steps probably will 
be taken to identify some of the mob members. 

Sheriff Tyler and bis deputies had arrested the negro in Mystic after 
an all-night search, and immediately started for jail here. In the center 
of town the mob met the officers and demanded the negro. Sheriff Tyler 
refused to surrender him, and a crowd gathered about his car, finally 
succeeding. in taking the negro. 

NEGRO SLASHED AND BURNED 

With the prisoner In their hands, the mob set out in nearly 100 auto- 
mobiles for the scene of the crime. Later the body was found on a 
blazing pyre of logs. Reports said the negro was beaten and his throat 
cut, after which the pyre was bullt, the logs and clothing of the negro 
saturated with gasoline and a match applied. 

Sheriff Tyler said he was unable to identify any of the men who sur- 
rounded his car, as it was just before dawn and the light was poor. He 
said the negro had confessed to committing the crime before the mob 
took possession of him, 

The girl, daughter of a prominent planter, was attacked and slain 
near her home yesterday, and her body was found in a creck near by. 
Sheriff Tyler said the assailant, after killing the girl, had dragged her 
body across a field to the creek. Her throat had been cut. 

More than 1,000 men joined in the search for the negro last night. 


I want to say right here to those people who believe that they 
are doing good by this propaganda that they are in reality doing 
a great injustice to the Negro race. When they put in their 
papers articles of this kind and when they try to uphold this 
crime and when they publish circulars gotten out by a negro 
in the South who thinks he is doing something for the best 
interests of his race, but who has not sense enough to know 
that he is injuring his race, they are only trying to lead the 
Negro race to believe that they can continue to commit this 
crime and not be lynched. Certain white people in the country 
are encouraging it. I want to tell them right now that this is 
the white man’s country, and by the eternal gods the white man 
proposes to control it. 

When that crime is committed south of the Potomac River, 
no one need be surprised when he reads the next morning in 
his newspaper just what he read a day or two ago in reference 
to what happened in the State of Georgia. It is all right to 
talk these things, it is all right to publish pretty little pieces in 
the newspapers, but I tell you, Mr. President and Senators, that 
when certain people in the country endeavor to encourage the 
Negro race to commit that crime, it does not make any difference 
how much they encourage it or how much they say lynching is 
decreasing, they had better change their tactics and warn the 
Negro race not to commit this crime. Then they will have some 
justification for saying that they have helped to decrease lynch- 
ings in the United States. Stop that crime and you will stop 
lynching. 

CHIEF JUSTICE TAPT’S RESIGNATION 

There is another matter with which I guess I have nothing 

to do, but I am going to say something about it, anyway. I hope 
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the Judiciary Committee will return Mr. Hughes's nomination 
to the Senate without recommendation and that the Senate will 
pass a resolution requesting the President of the United States 
to reappoint the Hon. William Howard Taft to the position of 
Chief Justice of the United States. He should not have ac- 
cepted his resignation. There is something crooked around 
here somewhere. No one can fool me about it. I am not in the 
inner circles and I can not get at the facts, but somebody has 
fooled that poor old gentleman. I would not say they told him 
a story, because I have no right to say that. Why is it that 
his boy is to be put in the position of the Hughes boy and the 
Hughes boy is to go out and make room for the Taft boy, and 
Taft is getting out to make room for Hughes? 

Why was it all fixed up beforehand? Why was it that in 
just a few hours after Judge Taft sent in his resignation 
Hughes was appointed, and this piace was tendered to Bob 
Taft? Many a man has held a job who has been sick, who has 
not done half for this country what William Howard Taft has 
done. I love him, and I think he has been mistreated and ill- 
advised by somebody. The other night he was going to die 
before they got him home, but now he is much better and I 
hope and pray to God that he lives many years, whether he is 
a Supreme Court Justice or not. 

But, Mr. President and Senators, the Senate ought not to wink 
at any such business as is scuttling around under the ground 
somewhere in this Capital. Many a man has held on to his job 
after he became sick and disabled. We have had men on the 
bench for years who did not render a decision or write an opin- 
ion. We have had men on the bench and in other positions 
who performed none of the duties of their office. We are pen- 
sioning employees right here in connection with the Senate 
who do not do one God Almighty’s thing, not a thing, 

Why was it necessary, I want to know, for somebody to go 
down to Asheyille, N. C., to get Mr. Taft to resign and get 
everything fixed up? So far as I am concerned, I have not a 
thing in the world against Mr. Hughes. I know he is a great 
corporation lawyer. I am satisfied that when he gets on the 
bench he will take the most perfect care of their interests. I 
have no doubt of that in the world. I can say that before he 
goes on the bench, though I would not say it after he gets 
there, But I love William Howard Taft and I have a reason 
for it. I am glad that he is the only man in this country who 
ever had the honor to be President of the United States and 


Chief Justice of the Supreme Court. 

If there is anything in this world I love, it is a square deal, 
a deal out in the open, a transaction which is open and above- 
board; and I believe, Mr. President, that that is what the Sen- 
ate wants. 


REBATES IN RAILROAD RATES 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, many years ago I entered 
the fight against rebates in railroad rates, both directly and 
indirectly. After many years of legislation and decisions of 
railroad commissions and of courts, we finally got the law quite 
well established against rebates. However, it is now called to 
my attention that an indirect system has been inaugurated by 
the big packing companies, a system of reciprocal buying and 
selling, as it is called. They start a manufacturing company 
to manufacture some article which is used by the railroads, 
and then they force the sale of that article to the railroads by 
the fact that they have a large number of cars that are fur- 
nished to the different railroads for the shipment of commodi- 
ties. In that way they secure indirectly a rebate. The charge 
is so specific and anthentie that I think it ought to be investi- 
gated, and I offer a resolution to that effect for reference to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce. 

The resolution (S. Res. 209) was read and referred to the 
Committee on Interstate Commerce, as follows: 


Whereas the act to regulate interstate and foreign commerce, approved 
February 16, 1903, prohibits railroad rebating, directly and indirectly 
in every manner and form; and 

Whereas the act creating the Federal Trade Commission, approved 
September 26, 1914, prohibits unfair methods of competition in 
commerce ; and 

Whereas the act approved August 15, 1921, specifically prohibits the 
packers from engaging in any “unfair, unjustly discriminating, or 
deceptive practice or device in commerce”; and 

Whereas an illegal and immoral system of rebating known as “ recip- 
rocal buying” has been created and developed in violation of the afore- 
said laws and is affecting the $2,000,000,000 of annual purchases of 
supplies of American railroads; and 

Whereas this system is responsible for destroying small competitors, 
foisting inferior equipment on railroads at the expense and to the detri- 
ment of the public while enriching grafting officials of the guilty 
companies; and 
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Whereas the following letter gives a concrete example of one of the 
steps taken by officials of a packing company, which company alone 
controls through a subsidiary 7,500 refrigerator cars: 

Swirt & Co., UNION Stock YARDS, 
Chicago, IN. 

Dear Sin: The Swift family owns the Mechanical Manufacturing 
Co., a Chicago corporation which has been manufacturing packing-house 
machinery for a good many years. They also haye been putting out 
the Ellis and the Durable bumping post, with which you are familiar. 

Our people have decided to take on the durable draft gear and the 
durable centering device, and we expect our railroad friends to use these 
articles on a reciprocity basis, with the understanding that they are 
competitively priced and their quality is second to none. 

I inclose all the data that we have gathered to date on these draft 
gears. Several of the principal Hines already have placed orders with 
us for them, and they will be utilized 100 per cent on the Swift equip- 
ment in the future. 

Won't you please have whichever of your departments is in charge of 
this end of your business make an investigation at this time, particu- 
larly of the gear, and let me know, if you are agreeable to utilizing 
some of them on any new equipment that will be built during the year; 
also on any renewals that take place from day to day on your lines. 

Please reply, 

Yours respectfully, 
Swirr & Co., 
Per W. A. M. 

And 

Whereas officials of Armour & Co. are using the so-called Waugh Co. 
in a similar conspiracy; and 

Whereas these two specific cases are examples of the methods being 
used by many great interests to violate the law by forms of commercial 
bribery: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved, That the Committee on Interstate Commerce, or any sub- 
committee thereof, be, and hereby is, directed to make a full and search- 
ing investigation of rebating in every form directly or indirectly that 
affects the common carriers of the United States and report the same to 
the Senate. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the industries 
of the United States, to protect American labor, and for other 
purposes. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask for a vote on the pending 
amendment to the amendment, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The second branch of the amend- 
ment to the amendment reads: 


Refined or synthetic, 5 cents per pound. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk proceeded 
to call the roll. 

Mr. GLENN (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] and 
therefore withhold my vote. If I were free to vote, I should 
vote “yea.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Surpstean’s name was called). 
colleague [Mr. Suresreap] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I shall withhold my vote; but if per- 
mitted to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a gen- 
eral pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MCKELLAR]. 
Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If per- 
mitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS (when Mr. WarerMAn’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. WATERMAN] is unavoidably absent. He is paired 
for the day with the Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. If my 
colleague were present, he would vote “ yea” on this motion. 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). On this ques- 
tion I have a pair with the junior Senator from Connecticut [Mr. 
Watcorr]. I transfer that pair to the Senator from Minnesota 
[Mr. SutesTeap] and will vote. I vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. BLEASH. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Maine [Mr. Gourtp]. Not knowing how he would vote, I with- 
hold my vote. 

Mr. NYE. Upon this question my colleague [Mr. FRAZIER], 
who is unavoidably absent, has a pair with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastines]. Were they present and voting, 
my colleague would vote “nay,” and the Senator from Delaware 
would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following general pairs: 


My 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Tennessee [Mr. McKerLaR] and the junior Senator 
from Tennessee [Mr. Brock] are necessarily detained from 
the Senate on official business, 

I also wish to announce that the Senator from Arizona (Mr. 
AsHuRST] is necessarily detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 48, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—48 

Kean 
Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Patterson 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Fletcher 
Gillett 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Stelwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner „ 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 


NAYS—29 


Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
VOTING—19 
Moses 
Pittman 


Reed 
Frazier King Robinson, Ark. 
Glenn McKellar Shipstead 

So Mr. Kean’s amendment, as modified, to the amendment 
was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I was about to make the in- 
quiry: The question now is on the restoration of 5 cents duty 
upon this product? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Yes. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I desire to take occasion to 
say to the Senator from Utah that if he is going to follow the 
practice of agreeing to the reopening of duties that we already 
have voted upon when we considered the bill for committee 
amendments, the bill is going to be here very much longer than 
the Senator would like to see it, perhaps. 

Mr. SMOOT. What does the Senator have reference to? 

Mr. GEORGE. I have reference to this vote. This was a 
Senate committee amendment. When it was reached on the 
floor of the Senate we had a discussion of it, we had a vote on 
it, and the Senate agreed with the House rate on synthetic 
camphor. The much-derided Hawley bill reduced the duty from 
6 cents to 1 cent, and the Senate agreed, over the Finance Com- 
mittee’s recommendation, to the House rate. That closed this 
matter, of course, it being a Senate committee amendment, 
until the bill should get into the Senate from the Committee of 
the Whole. The bill is not yet in the Senate; but this morning 
the Senator from Utah assented to a reconsideration of the vote 
which was taken in the Senate when we were considering Senate 
committee amendments to this particular paragraph, and we 
have consumed the morning upon the question. 

Mr. President, if the Senator from Utah is going to follow 
that procedure, he may expect very long delay before this bill 
actually comes out. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah does not 
desire to follow any other course than that which he has mapped 
out, and he could not do so except by unanimous consent; but 
if the Senator from Georgia gives notice now that he will object 
to all unanimous-consent requests to vote upon a paragraph or 
an item within a paragraph that has already been yoted upon by 
the Senate, I am perfectly willing to follow that course, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator from Georgia 
will yield, I will say publicly what I have already said to the 
Senator from Utah privately: That I propose to object to any 
more unanimous-consent requests to reopen amendments that 
we have already passed on, no matter from what source they 
come, 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did say that to me just a short 
time ago. 

Mr. GEORGE. Now, Mr. President, on the merits of this 
matter I wish to have just this additional word: 

In 1922 a rate of 6 cents per pound on synthetic camphor was 
given in order to foster an experimental enterprise in this coun- 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Cutting 
Dill 


Swanson 
2 Okla. 
dings 
Walsh. Mont. 
Wheeler 


George 

Glass 

Harris 

Howell 

La Follette 

McMaster 
NOT 

Ashurst 

Blease 

Brock 


Gould 
Hastings 
Hayden 


Sullivan 
Townsend 
Walcott 
Waterman 
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try. The company that desired that tariff has long since ceased | tive with ours had been taken over by the American people as 


to engage in active business, according to my information. 
Another company now comes to the Congress and asks that the 
high rate of duty be continued. That is the state of the case at 
this moment. 

Our imports are ranging between two and three million 
pounds per year. Our production is less than 200,000 pounds. 
We are producing about 500 pounds a day, but we are consum- 
ing nearly 3,000,000 pounds of synthetie camphor a year. 

What I want to say to the Democrats is this: The Ways and 
Means Committee of the House reduced to 1 cent a pound the 
duty on synthetic camphor which had been given to those who 
wished to experiment in making it. The House of Representa- 
tives passed the bill as the Ways and Means Committee shaped 
it and reduced the duty on synthetic camphor from 6 cents to 
1 cent per pound. All over this land Democrats and Liberals 
have denounced the Hawley bill, have denounced the House 
bill; yet in a vital matter which can not possibly be defended, 
when we are making practically none of the product, and under 
the stimulus of a high rate of duty have not been able to make 
it since 1922, we raise the low rate of duty fixed in the House 
bill and put it back to 6 cents a pound. 

The time has come for very plain speaking, Mr. President. 
What can be the answer of Democrats when they raise their 
voices against the Hawley bill, when here on this floor, on 
one of the most indefensible paragraphs of the entire bill, 
yote to increase the Hawley rates 500 per cent? What answer 
can our party make? 

There is not any question about what has happened in this 
matter. There is not any doubt about what has happened in 
this matter. The House wisely, justly, properly reduced this 
rate to a point where it ought to have been. The bill passed 
the House and came to the Senate. The then Senator from New 
Jersey, Mr. Edge, in whose State this one enterprise is located, 
was a member of the Finance Committee of this body; and he, 
with the aid of his colleagues on the Republican side, increased 
this duty to 6 cents. I undertake to say that no enterprise 
is entitled to have a duty that costs the American people nearly 
$200,000 a year in duty paid, when after practically nine years 
that enterprise is able to produce under the high rate in the 
Fordney-McC::mber bill but 500 pounds of the product per day, 
and we are consuming between two and three million pounds of 
that product. 


There is the case; and I am stating it as strongly as I can. 
It will not lie in the mouth of any Democrat to go before the 
country and condemn the Hawley bill when, without the slight- 
est pretext or reason, Democrats are proposing to increase the 
rates over the Hawley rates 500 per cent. 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, the Senator means some Demo- 
crats—some so-called Democrats, 

Mr. GEORGE. I do not put it that way, Mr. President. I 
say “Democrats.” I do not want to raise any issue with my 
colleagues except upon the merits of this matter; and I am 
confining my discussion strictly to the merits of it. 

Here is a case: A Missouri concern came to Congress in 1922 
and said, Give us a rate on synthetic camphor above the rate 
upon crude camphor,” and the Fordney-McCumber tariff writers 
gave them a rate of 6 cents a pound. The Missouri concern 
discontinued its enterprise at some period of time between the 
granting of that rate and the present hour. After nine years 
we come back to make another tariff bill, and a New Jersey 
concern comes down and says, “Give us a rate on synthetic 
camphor and we will produce it.“ The facts disclose that they 
have produced but 500 pounds a day; and even the House com- 
mittee and even the leaders of the House who wrote this mon- 
strosity—this outrageous tariff bill, as I have heard it con- 
demned ; this bill that has received the condemnation of liberals 
of both parties, north, south, east, and west—cut this rate back 
from 6 cents a pound to 1 cent a pound. Yet we come in here 
in the Senate and put the rate back to 5 cents a pound upon 
this vitally necessary commodity—a commodity which we must 
import, which we must continue to import, and on which the 
American people have paid nearly $2,000,000, or over $1,000,000 
at least, in duty at the ports since we put the tax or tariff at 
6 cents a pound upon synthetic camphor; and we propose to 
go on paying $2,000,000 out of the pockets of the American 
people, $2,000,000 during another nine years, while some other 
chemical industry in the State of some other Senator who has 
the honor and enjoys the privilege of membership on the Finance 
Committee of the Senate continues the manufacture for another 
Period. 

Mr. President, if there were the slightest expectation within 
reason that we could produce in this country any appreciable 
part of the synthetic camphor that we must use, the case would 
be different; but is nine years, when the world was crippled, 
when all the patents of other nations that were really competi- 


the result of the war—is nine years a sufficient length of time, 
while the world lay prostrate, to demonstrate whether we could 
produce synthetic camphor? 

But we heard this morning—I have heard it so much that I 
do not propose to sit silent when some one repeats it“ But 
suppose Japan and Germany form a cartel and refuse to let 
American soldiers have camphor if, perchance, we go into an- 
other war —the cool, bald assumption that every other people 
upon this globe is inhuman and capable of action that would 
be condemned even under the rules of warfare, and that we, 
ourselves, alone possess the virtue of the world; that we, our- 
selves, alone will not put up prices and will not deny other 
people supplies unless they meet our demands and our con- 
ditions! 

Yet the war is fought over again, Germany is in the back- 
ground, and Senators quake in their shoes when you talk about 
dye industries and coal-tar products and camphor and synthetic 
drugs. Germany looms up again, and we are in danger of 
another war! 

Mr. President, that is all a pretense, pure and simple. It is 
intended as a pretense, nothing but a pretense. The thing that 
is back of it is greed, selfishness, the willingness to tax the 
American people if only you can have another industry in your 
State; that is all. 

Talk to me about Germany, talk to me about the danger to the 
United States in another war if we do not continue to tax our 
people, talk to me about the imminent possibility that we will 
be without camphor in another war. Without camphor! With- 
out drugs! 

Mr. President, if some powerful financial interests in this 
eountry were not such great contributors to the campaign funds 
of my party, as well as the Republican Party, we would be able 
to write tariffs on a basis more nearly just. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, does not the Senator 
think his last expression is a reflection upon the Senate? 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am merely trying to tell the 
truth. Let no Democrat condemn the Hawley bill as it came 
from the House if he is able to bring himself to vote to boost 
the Hawley rates upon synthetic camphor, which must be used 
in one form or another, which does enter in one form or another 
into the products which so many of the American people use, 
boost those rates 400 per cent above the rates carried in the 
Hawley bill. 

Mr. President, wherever there is an industry that is entitled 
to a fair measure of protection, I would not, if I could properly 
understand and properly evaluate the facts, be heard in opposi- 
tion to it. I have supported all the high rates on agricultural 
products, conscious though I was that many of those rates would 
not reflect themselves back in the prices which the farmer would 
receive for his products, but hopeful as I am that the farmer 
may receive some benefit from at least some of the rates, or 
perhaps a majority of the rates, in the actual prices of his 
products. 

I voted for the rates upon the products of the mine, I have 
supported the rates upon the products of the field, I have sup- 
ported the rates upon the products of the forest, but there is 
no reason why the rates strictly and exclusively industrial 
should be boosted beyond their present high level, certainly ex- 
cept in a few isolated cases whieh any of us might be able to 
enumerate upon the fingers of one hand. 

Then when we come to consider an industrial rate like this, with 
the history back of this particular duty, in the light of the facts 
existing at this moment, it seems to me that, while the item 
itself is relatively a small item, it is the sum total of the small 
items which pile the burden upon the shoulders of the American 
eonsumers—yet this rate, when it is analyzed, as we must 
analyze tariff duties presented to the Congress for considera- 
tion, stands upon no possible basis of justification except the 
forlorn, the futile, the idle hope that in nine years more, per- 
haps, while the American people pay the bills, the industry in 
this country may develop a production really worth while. 

What is the capital of the enterprise? It has been said it is 
$250,000. If that is true, the American people can pay it back 
every year in the actual duties that are taken out of the pockets 
of the American consumers, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. GEORGE. I yield. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Has the Senator considered this item 
from the revenue standpoint? I understand we derive in rev- 
enue on this item somewhere in the neighborhood of $200,000. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, I am not disposed to consider 
tariff from the revenue standpoint when during this Congress 
we have given back $160,000,000 to the taxpayers—many of them 
large taxpayers. That is my answer to the Senator from Cali- 
fornia, 
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Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I never cry over spilled 
milk. I have on many occasions in this Chamber been defeated 
in some particular contention, but I have always taken my de- 
feats gracefully, and acquiesced in the will of the majority. I 
have tried to feel that all the wisdom of the world is not 
couched in my particular intellect. I have felt that everybody 
had that freedom of action and freedom of opinion and freedom 
to exercise his judgment with reference to special matters that 
I claim for myself, and I have never permitted myself to be pro- 
yoked into a passionate frenzy to abuse my fellow Democrats or 
my fellow Senators because they differed from me. 

In my attitude toward matters brought before us here in con- 
nection with this bill and in connection with other matters, I 
have tried to exercise and apply my best judgment, to be fair 
to various interests involved, to be fair to the whole people. I 
do not know why this particular small item should provoke 
such feeling as to call at this late time for an excoriation of our 
action. 

We on this side have differed about rates, as have Senators 
on the other siđe, but the fact that one of my brethren here 
should think it wise to apply to a product the rate in the present 
law, or should think it wise to reduce it from the rate carried 
in the present from 6 cents a pound to 1 cent a pound, should 
not give me any reason for doubting either his Democracy or 
his high motives. 

I remember questions which arose in connection with this bill 
where, if I had wanted to be mean enough, I could have cited 
certain votes of certain gentlemen, or their failure to vote upon 
certain questions where the vote was very close; but I would 
not do that, I have tried to conduct myself so that I would 
not make anybody feel angry at me. I do not want to hurt the 
feelings of anyone. I think it is better to discuss these questions 
upon a high plane, and consider only the facts. Why now, after 
the vote is taken, there should be a stinging rebuke administered 
to some of us who think we are fairly good Democrats, I do not 
quite understand, 

What is the picture before us? What is it for which some 
of us are castigated? What is it that has drawn this fire of 
condemnation upon somebody, not because we were paired on 
cement and had the courage to show our hands, not because we 
stood here and yoted for or against the rate on rayon, not be- 
cause I voted one particular way on kaolin. No; but our votes 
are made the subject of criticism when we are considering the 
item of synthetic camphor, in the production of which great 
progress has been made by the German people, who send it to us 
by the millions of pounds, an article made from a raw product 
produced in the United States, when an industry is started in 
the United States at the invitation of the Government through 
rates fixed in a tariff bill, where the industry is making some of 
the product, not a great deal, about 500 pounds a day. It is to 
be hoped by all of us that they will make more, and we vote, 
not to increase the rate of the present law but to reduce it from 
the rate in the present law of 6 cents a pound to 5 cents a pound. 
That is why we receive the castigation, 

Oh, it is said that Germany sends us the synthetic camphor, 
and that they get the raw material—the turpentine—from this 
country, that we send it hardly anywhere else, and that our pro- 
ducers of turpentine are to be benefited. 

Mr. President, we are not the only country in the world that 
produces turpentine. It is produced in France, great quantities 
of it are produced in France, 7,000,000 gallons a year. It is 
produced in Spain, it is produced in Austria, and it is produced 
in lower Europe. They are our competitors in this particular 
line, and they would be delighted and everyone filled with a 
desire to turn our market over to foreign competitors would 
be delighted if they could get full control of the manufacture of 
synthetic camphor for use in the United States. 

I said in my opening remarks that I did not believe it is just 
fair, when the present rate is 6 cents a pound and when the 
men have engaged in this business, even though it may have 
been with a small capital of $500,000 or $250,000, on the assur- 
ance that they should have that rate, that we should now wipe 
out the rate entirely or reduce it to 1 cent a pound. What con- 
sistency is there in this reduction of the rate from 6 cents to 1 
cent? If that contention is right, why not put it on the free 
list altogether? But Senators change their argument and they 
say, “Now, we are trying to boost the rate.” But we are not 
trying to boost the rate at all. When the matter was considered 
in the Senate the amendment fixing a rate of 6 cents a pound 
had received little or no consideration, When it came before 
the Senate for consideration there was no roll call on the mat- 
ter. Personally I had not investigated it. I scarcely knew at 
that time that turpentine entered into the manufacture of syn- 
thetic camphor, I think I know enough about the facts now 
to justify my belief that at least it is fair to those people who 
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have invested their money upon that assurance not to wipe 
them out entirely by taking off all of the rate, or even reducing 
it to 1 cent, Indeed, the fact that the people engaged in the 
business have little capital—and I do not even know who they 
are—would enlist my sympathy more than if it were some 
gigantic monopoly or moneyed corporation in the country which 
was involved. 

So I submit, Mr. President, that when we look at the facts we 
were justified in the rate of 5 cents a pound on synthetic 
camphor, a reduction from the present rate of practically 20 
per cent, and that the facts warranted that reduction. Let us 
stop questioning other people's nrotives here. When we take our 
vote let us concede that all of us are prompted by high pur- 
poses in the consideration of these matters. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I was obliged 
to leave the city early yesterday afternoon and did not return 
here until about half an hour ago. Therefore, I have had no op- 
portunity to hear the debate with reference to the particular 
item now before the Senate. I entered the Chamber after the 
announcement of the pending question had been made, I sought 
to reach a decision as to how I should vote, and my mind went 
back to the debates that took place in this Chamber in 1922 
and also went back to one community in my State, which hap- 
pens to be the one in which I was born—Leominster, Mass., 
which produces more celluloid products than any other com- 
munity in the world. It is a thriving city of 20,000 people 
who earn their livelihood and enjoy their prosperity largely 
through these industries. They formerly produced horn combs. 
My father was a pressman standing in front of the fire just 
as the blacksmith does, and with his prongs thrusting into the 
fire the horn of the western cattle that had been cut in prepara- 
tion for flattening ,and after the horn was heated, placing it on 
the anvil and with his hammer flattening it out, and then the 
flat horn was passed on to the machine which cut out the teeth 
of the horn comb. That industry—the horn-comb industry— 
passed away in time and celluloid combs and fancy articles of 
all kinds made of celluloid have taken the place of the particular 
industry, which gave my father and our neighbors their first 
employment. 

I remember that this celluloid industry during the war was 
held by the throat by Japan because one of the most important 
and basic articles in the making of celluloid is camphor. At that 
time I participated in the debates with the Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor]. I noted that some figures were then put in the 
Record showing the tremendous increase in the price that was 
extorted from our manufacturers who depended upon Japan for 
camphor as one of their raw products. If I am not mistaken, 
the price went from a few cents a pound to extreme limits. 

Mr. SMOOT. The price went to over $4 a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. All of what I have said is 
preliminary. This tariff rate upon camphor was brought to my 
attention by the men who own and operate these industries, 
whom I know personally, and most of whom grew up with me. 
These small and large celluloid establishments are owned by 
various individuals, some of whom went to school with me, be- 
cause I was born in Leominister and have lived within a few 
miles of my birthplace ever since. My former neighbors in 
this industry came to see me and discussed this matter of a 
tariff on camphor, and suggested that the duty be permitted to 
remain as it is in the present law, in the hope that the camphor 
industry might ultimately be developed in the United States. 
They had misgivings, as I have, as to whether such an industry 
could be successfully developed in this country, and their sole 
motive was the chance that it might be and thereby they would 
be relieved from dependence upon a foreign source of supply 
and that controlled by a monopoly. I was impressed with the 
fact that they could not have a sinister motive. There was no 
personal advantage to these independent celluloid comb and 
novelty manufacturers in urging a tariff duty on a raw product 
that might mean increased costs to them, and I was impressed 
with the fact that at additional immediate expense to them- 
selves they were asking to have developed here the camphor 
industry. It seemed to me they exercised a public spirit that 
was commendable. They were willing to make present financial 
sacrifices to be ultimately independent of Japan. 

All these thoughts came back to my mind as I entered the 
Chamber just now, and I concluded, without hearing the debate; 
that my vote should be in approval of the views of those old neigh- 
bors of mine, who had petitioned me through no apparent selfish 
motives in favor of the proposal of trying to develop an inde- 
pendent camphor industry in this country. That is the offense 
of which I am guilty. I hope I do not need to apologize for it. 
I stand on the record. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I can not let the occasion 
pass without speaking a word in response to what the Senator 
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from Georgia [Mr. Grorcr] said. The other day I stated that 
General Hancock did not go far enough when he said “ the 
tariff is a local issue.“ I say the tariff is an individual issue. 

I must call the attention of my friend from Georgia—and no 
one in this Chamber loves him more—to the fact that when we 
had cotton rags here and where the item was of great im- 
portance in my section of the country in order that we might 
have a lower rate, the Senator vigorously, energetically, and 
suceessfully argued in favor of a higher rate upon cotton rags, 
and that rate has been imposed. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. VANDENBERG in the chair). 
Does the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from 
Georgia? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. GEORGE. The Senator will recall that the rate was 
cut. It was reduced from what the committee had recom- 
mended and put practically at the existing rate. The record 
will bear me out. 

Mr. COPELAND. That may be true, and I do not question 
that it is. 

Mr. GEORGE. And that was my position. 

Mr. COPELAND. But there was no reason, and I can see 
no reason now, why there should be a tariff placed upon cotton 
rags. However, my friend from Georgia, who castigates us 
because we voted in favor of a higher rate to-day upon the 
item of synthetic camphor, must remember that when his sec- 
tion of the country has a matter of interest here, he does not 
fail to protect it and to guard it and to fight for it, and I honor 
him for that attitude. He must bear with us when we do like- 
wise. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if there is to be a vote 
upon the committee amendment as amended, I ask unanimous 
consent that it may be divided. It involves two items, one on 
menthol, concerning which the Senate has already acted when 
dealing with the committee amendment, reducing the menthol 
rate from the House rate of 75 cents a pound to 30 cents a 
pound. Therefore, if there is to be a vote on the question, I 
ask unanimous consent for the division of the amendment, 
namely, for a vote first upon line 20, paragraph 52, “ menthol, 
80 cents a pound.” 

Mr. HARRISON. The reduction has already been made by 
the Senate from 50 cents to 30 cents. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was under the same impression as 
the Senator from Mississippi, but upon inquiry at the desk I 
find that is not the opinion of the clerks at the desk. There- 
fore, in view of the fact that we have the consent of the Senator 
from New Jersey [Mr. Kwan], I ask unanimous consent that 
the amendment may be divided now so that there will be no 
question about the situation. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Wisconsin 
asks unanimous consent to divide the question as indicated. 
Is there objection? The Chair hears none, and the question 
will be divided. 

Mr. NORRIS. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTH. Mr. President, I think there is no 
controversy over the first portion of the amendment, and I 
suggest we adopt that by a viva voce vote as indicated by the 
Chair and then have a record vote upon the committee amend- 
ment as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Chair has not yet stated what we are 
going to vote on first. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question has been divided 
at the request of the Senator from Wisconsin. The first vote 
comes on the portion of line 23 involving “menthol, 80 cents 
per pound.” 

Mr. NORRIS. I make no request for the yeas and nays in 
regard to that amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the first branch of the committee amendment as amended. 

The first branch of the committee amendment as amended was 
agreed to. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The qnestion now reverts upon 
the second branch of the committee amendment as amended. 

Mr. NORRIS. And upon that I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Chair state the 
form of the matter now pending so we may know how to vote? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will state the pend- 
ing amendment, 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 23, lines 20, 21, and 22, insert: 

Camphor, crude, natural, 1 cent per pound; refined or synthetic, 
5 cents per pound. 


The question is on the com- 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. SHresreap’s name was called). My 
colleague [Mr. Surestreap] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. Brock]. Not 
knowing how he would vote if present, I withhold my vote; but 
if permitted to vote I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. TOWNSEND (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
McKELLAR]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my 
vote. If permitted to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

Mr. WHEELER (when his name was called). Making the 
same announcement that I previously made in reference to my 
pair and its transfer, I vote “ nay.” 

The roll eall was concluded. 

Mr. NYE. I desire to announce, in the absence of my col- 
league the senior Senator from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier], 
that he is paired on this question with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs]; that if present and voting my col- 
league would vote “nay,” and the Senator from Delaware would 
vote “yea.” 

Mr, FESS. Mr. President, I desire to announce the follow- 
ing general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] ; and 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. Bieasp]. 

The result was announced—yeas 49, nays 29, as follows: 
YEAS—49 

Kendrick 
Keyes 
McCulloch 
MeNar 
Metcal 
Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 


NAYS—29 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 
Kean 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 
Bingham 


Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Watson 


Gillett 


Cuttin; 
Dill : 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Biack 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Overman 

Sheppard 

Simmons 
La Follette Smith 
McMaster Steck 


NOT VOTING—18 


Pittman 
Reed 
King Robinson, Ark. 
Glenn McKellar Shipstead 
Gould Moses Sullivan 
So the second branch of the committee amendment as 


amended was agreed to. 
EXPENSES OF LOBBY INVESTIGATING COMMITTEE 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the present consideration of the resolution which I send to the 
desk. It simply proposes to increase the amount that may be 
expended by the lobby committee, that committee having al- 
ready practically exhausted the amount previously allowed it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the resolution be read for the 
information of the Senate. 

The resolution (S. Res. 210) was read, as follows: 


Resolved, That in furtherance of the purposes of Senate Resolution 
No. 20, agreed to October 1, 1929, the Committee on the Judiciary, or 
any subcommittee thereof, Investigating the activities of lobbying asso- 
ciations and lobbyists, is hereby authorized to expend $10,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, out of the contingent fund of the 
Senate in addition to the amount heretofore authorized for said 
purposes. 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair desires to call the atten- 
tion of the Senator from Nebraska to the fact 

Mr. NORRIS. I was about to ask the Chair if he thinks that 
when a resolution simply proposes to increase the amount which 
a committee has already been authorized to expend it is neces- 
sary that it should be referred to the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate? 


Hastings 
Argan 


Townsend 
Walcott 
Waterman 


Blease 
Brock 
Frazier 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is of the opinion that 
under the law that course will be necessary, 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The resolution will be referred to 
the Committee to Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of 
the Senate. 

Mr. NORRIS. Before I yield the floor, I should like to say 
to the chairman of the Committee to Audit and Control the 
Contingent Expenses of the Senate, who is present, that I think 
the resolution is only a matter of form and that there can be no 
possible objection to its adoption. The money heretofore appro- 
priated for the so-called lobby committee has practically been 
exhausted, as I understand. I hope the Senator will have the 
committee act on the resolution at once, if he can possibly do so. 

Subsequently, Mr. DENEEN, from the Committee to Audit and 
Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate, reported the 
foregoing resolution favorably without amendment, and it was 
considered by unanimous consent and agreed to. 

BIRTHDAY OF SENATOR LA FOLLETTE 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I want to express my con- 
gratulations to the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE] 
on his birthday. I think the Senate should know that the 
Senator is to-day 35 years of age. When we observe, as we 
have this afternoon, the prowess, the skill, the oratory, and the 
fine ability he has displayed in the conduct of the question be- 
fore us, and as we haye witnessed the progressive strength of 
the Senator, I am sure I speak for all Senators when I extend 
hearty congratulations to him, and trust that he may be in the 
Senate for at least 40 years, which should be long enough for 
anybody! 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I thank the Senator. 

FELICITATIONS TO SENATOR SMOOT 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to express my 
felicitations to the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], who to-day, 
at the age of 46 years, is a great-grandfather. [Laughter.] 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

Mr. FLETCHER, I ask unanimous consent to have inserted 
in the Recorp at this point a telegram on the subject of plate 
glass, which I haye just received from the French Mirror Plate 
Glass Co., of Jacksonville, Pla. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Record, as follows: 


JACKSONVILLB, FLA., February 6, 1930. 
Hon. Duncan U. FLETCHER, 
United States Senator, Washington, D. 0. 

Drage SENATOR: We wish to bring to your attention plate-glass tariff 
which will soon be scheduled and some of the difficulties which we are 
laboring because of the prohibitive duties proposed in the new bill on 
polished plate glass, Since the enactment of the tariff act of 1922 
the American companies engaged in the manufacturing of polished 
plate glass have enjoyed an extraordinary era of prosperity; their 
profits have been enormous and their production has been quadrupled 
from 1921 up to the present date. In 1921 the American production 
of polished plate glass amounted to about 55,000,000 square feet: last 
year the total productive capacity of all plants manufacturing polished 
plate glass will reach nearly 200,000,000 square feet. We, personally, 
in the course of the last few years, and particularly so lately, have 
experienced difficulties in securing in this country the amount of glass 
we need for our requirements, The American manufacturers have 
repeatedly turned us down, giving as a reason that the orders on the 
books were Jarger than what they actually could produce. Under such 
circumstances we are at a loss to understand why further protection 
should be granted to the American plate-glass manufacturers. 

Besides, it is to be noted that the Tarif Commission investigated 
cost of production here and abroad. Its findings were such that three 
members of this commission recommended a decrease in duty, while the 
other three members recommended an increase. The latter, however, 
were in agreement that figures pertaining to cost of production for the 
year 1925, the last year investigated by the Tariff Commission, indi- 
cated the necessity for a reduction in duties. In other words, the six 
commissioners were in agreement that if, as usual, the Tariff Commis- 
sion had limited its investigation to the most recent costs, a reduction 
in duties would have been justified. Conditions which have prevailed 
since 1925 indicate that a further reduction in duty would be justified 
because of the abllity of the American producers to reduce their cost 
considerably through the development of new methods of production, 
the cost of which was entirely eliminated by the Tariff Commission. 
Although our interests are considerably smaller than that of the 
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American producers of polished plate glass, it should be noted that a 
great many people throughout the country are in a position similar to 
ours. If our individual interest may be smaller the total interests at 
stake are important. We remain of the opinion that they should receive 
at least as much consideration as the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co., which 
controls 77 per cent of the total production of polished plate glass in 
the United States outside of what is produced by the automobile inter- 
ests for their own requirements. 

As one of your constituents, we therefore earnestly apply to you for 
protection against the prohibitive duties proposed on polished plate 
glass, and will appreciate your efforts to cast your vote in behalf of 
lower duties. 

Respectfully yours, 
FRENCH MIRROR PLATE GLASS Co. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer the amendment which 
I send to the desk. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. ‘The Senator from Kentucky pro- 
poses an amendment which will be read for the information of 
the Senate. 

The Cuter Crerx. In paragraph 82, on page 82, it is proposed 
to strike out line 4, as follows: 

Bicarbonate or baking soda, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the object of the amendment 
is to remove sodium bicarbonate, which is the technical name 
for common cooking soda, from the dutiable list, bearing one- 
fourth of 1 cent per pound duty. The reason why I offer the 
amendment is that we produce about 250,000,000 pounds of this 
soda per year, while we only imported in the highest year since 
1910, 293,000 pounds, which has gradually fallen to 103,000 
pounds in 1927; and in 1928 we exported 18,711,000 pounds. 
So we have an enormous domestic industry; we have an enor- 
mous exportation of the product from this country; we have 
practically no imports at all, and I think there is no reason 
why this item should be on the dutiable list. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator state what 
effect his amendment will have. If his amendment shall be 
agreed to, will sodium bicarbonate then go on the free list or 
will it fall in the basket clause? r 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is my intention to move to put it on the 
free list. Of course, it will take another amendment to put it 
on the free list, but we ought to strike it out here while we are 
on this schedule, 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senator has stated the facts, 
but I do not see why sodium bicarbonate should be placed on the 
free list even if the facts be as he has stated them. The rate 
of duty proposed is only one-fourth of a cent a pound, I admit 
that there are exportations to Canada and other near-by coun- 
tries, but the Senator knows that sodium bicarbonate is pro- 
duced in different sections of the country, and the competition 
amongst the domestic producers has kept down the price. I 
suppose the price of the commodity now is about as low in the 
United States as it is anywhere else in the world, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, there is some competition among 
domestic producers, but there is no foreign competition; and 
why should the people be required to pay any tariff at all on 
sodium bicarbonate? Why should the producers be able to use 
the tariff which is levied on the commodity, when there is none 
coming in, as a basis for any possible increase? That is more 
especially emphasized in recent years in view of the combina- 
tions that have gone on among certain producers of food prod- 
ucts in the United States. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, I desire to present 
a guestion of procedure in this matter. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The Senator from Kentucky is 
apparently of the view that if it is proposed to put any of these 
commodities upon the free list, it is now necessary to address an 
amendment to the provision of the bill in the other branches. 
The question was raised the other day; and the Senator from 
Utah advised that in that case the appropriate procedure would 
be to pass the item until the free list was reached, and then to 
amend the free list by including the particular item, and then 
go back. 

It is a matter of indifference to me which course is pursued; 
but apparently the Senator from Kentucky is of the view that 
if it were passed he would not then have an opportunity to make 
such a motion. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
ferent proposition. 


The question arose the other day on a dif- 
I was seeking there to insert in the basket 
clause of this schedule a commodity that is now on the free 
list, and the Senator from Utah I think correctly stated that 
in order to insert that commodity in this paragraph we would 
have to wait until we got to the free list and take it out of the 


free list. But now we have reached a paragraph which I want 
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to strike out; and in order to strike it out we have got to do 
it now or else wait and go to the free list and insert it in the 
free list, and then come back here and strike it out. 

That is the practice I supposed 


Mr. WALSH of Montana. 
was to be pursued. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But I do not think that is the best practice. 
I think we ought to make these changes as we reach the items, 
even though we have to keep in mind making another change 
when we get into the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think, though, that in a case like this, where 
there is no amendment, the best thing to do is to leave it until 
we get to the free list, and then, if it is put on the free list, of 
course we can immediately come back and have it stricken out 
here. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am perfectly willing to amend my amend- 
ment by providing that on page 268, line 22, before the word 
„Nitrate,“ the words “ bicarbonate or baking soda ” be included, 
which will carry it on into the free list. I think we ought to 
clear up these matters as we go along and correct them when 
we get to the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have stated to a number of 
Senators that wherever it is desired to have an amendment 
made in any of the paragraphs with the intention of taking an 
item from a paragraph and putting it on the free list we prefer 
very much to have the amendment offered when the free list is 
up for consideration. I am aware, however, that it is just as 
simple—and perhaps in this case more so—to act now and have 
it attended to now; and if there is no objection by Senators, I 
am perfectly willing that it should be acted upon now. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was going to suggest to the Senator 
that while we haye these items under consideration and are 
debating them, and are more or less familiar with them, it 
might save time if we could dispose of even those items which, 
if the amendments were agreed to, would be transferred to the 
free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. They would automatically go there, anyhow. 
I have no objection, if there is no objection on the part of the 
Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
adding this to it: 

At the end of line 24, page 268, after the word “ cake,” insert 
“bicarbonate or baking soda,” so that it will go to the free list 
if the amendment is adopted. 

Mr. SMOOT. All I will ask, then, Mr. President, is that we 
take a vote upon it. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is upon agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky, as modified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays upon it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, if we are going to have 
the yeas and nays, I should like to be heard briefly after the 
Senator from Kentucky has concluded. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not see why it is necessary to take up 
very much time on a simple proposition like this. I can not 
understand why it is thought necessary. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not want to agree to this 
amendment unless we have a vote, because there may be 
Senators who would object to it and would want to say some- 
thing about it. If we have a vote, they will be here in time; 
and if they want to say anything, they can do so. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They can not say anything after the roll 
call starts. 

Mr. SMOOT. But they will know how to vote. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, before we vote, I ask unanimous 
consent to submit an amendment to Schedule 7. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be printed 
and lie on the table, The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the Senator from Kentucky, as modified. [Put- 
ting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I call for a division, Mr. President. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We might just as well have the yeas and 
nays in the first place. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, may I suggest to the 
Senator from Kentucky that if all of these amendments are 
going to be resisted, we might just as well, and in fact better, 
put the arguments into the Recorp before the roll is called, 
because Senators will be coming in here to vote and they will 
not be informed about the subject, and the Recoxp will not even 
show what the arguments were, 


I will amend my amendment, in effect, by 
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I agree with the Senator from Kentucky that, on the facts 
which are available from official sources, there is absolutely a 
case for putting this article on the free list; but if we are going 
to have this fight all the way through the bill we might just as 
well dig in in the trenches, recognizing that we are going to be 
here next summer still dealing with the tariff, and proceed on 
that theory, and present our arguments and make the record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I agree with the Senator, and I suppose for 
the benefit of posterity the arguments ought to be embalmed in 
the Recor); but for the benefit of the immediate vote I doubt 
whether it is worth while, because Senators who will not stay 
here to consider arguments offered for and against amendments 
will be trooping in after a little and asking those who are here 
what it is all about, and we have to make our explanations over 
and over again individually, when as a matter of fact we have 
already put them in the RECORD. 

For the sake of the Rxconb, however, I desire to reiterate 
what I have already stated—that there is no excuse whatever 
for keeping this article on the dutiable list. We produce 242, 
000,000 pounds of it, and export 19,000,000 pounds, and import 
only 103,000 pounds. If there has ever been a case made out in 
favor of transferring from the dutiable list to the free list an 
item in this tariff bill, certainly it ought to apply to an article 
that is so universally used in this country as cooking soda—an 
article that is a necessity in every kitchen and household in the 
United States, 

If anything more can be said on the subject, I will leave it to 
the Senator from Wisconsin to supplement what has already 
been said. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ken- 
tucky has stated the case very clearly, and it would be futile 
for me to repeat what he has said; but I did want the Recorp 
to show the facts before any roll-call vote was taken, so that 
the constituents of Senators may understand how they are cast- 
ing their votes on this bill. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I should like to designate the Senator from 
Wisconsin to stand at the door as Senators come in after the 
roll call is started, and inform them as to what has been said 
in their absence. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky, as modified. The clerk will 
eall the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll. 

Mr. NYE. My colleague [Mr. Frazier} has a pair on this 
subject with the Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hast1ncs]. Were 
they present and voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and 
the Senator from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WHEELER. Making the same announcement that I made 
before, I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gour] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEASE] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; and 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kına]. 

The result was announced—yeas, 41, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—41 

McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 
Steck 
Stephens 
NAYS—38 
McCulloch 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Oddie 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally 
Copeland 
Cutting 


Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Heflin 
Howell 
Johnson 
La Follette 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 


Goft 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


Schall 
Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 


Capper 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 


Blease 
Brock 
Frazier 
Gienn 
Gould 


Grundy 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 
Kean 
Keyes 


Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 

Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 


NOT VOTING—17 


Hastings 
Hayden 
Kendrick 
King 
Moses 


Pittman 

Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Sullivan 


Thomas, Idaho, 
Townsend 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Walcott 
Waterman 


So Mr. Barkiey’s amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I offer an amendment on the 
same page. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
ment, 

The CHIEF CLERK. 
line 5, as follows: 


Borate or borax, refined, one-eighth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that amendment does the 
same for refined borate or borax that the other amendment did 
for soda. In order to put that on the free list all that is neces- 
sary is, on page 251, line 18, to strike out the words “ crude or 
unmanufactured,” and I desire to offer that amendment in 
connection with the amendment I have offered on page 32. 

I will state the facts about borax. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I call the Senator’s attention to 
the fact that the statement he made was perhaps a little in 
error. I understood him to say that his amendment would be, 
on page 251, to strike out the words “crude or unmanufac- 
tured.” That would not accomplish what the Senator desires, 
because borax and borate of lime and borate of soda and other 
borated material would be there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of the confusion, I think we had 
better pass that part of the amendment referring to the free 
list until later and work it out. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator will modify his 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I withdraw the part of the amendment ap- 
plying to page 251, and offer the amendment simply on page 32. 

Mr. SMOOT. All the Senator would have to do would be to 
make a new paragraph in the free list, if the amendment were 
agreed to, and I sincerely hope it will not be agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the facts about this are very 
brief and very simple. In 1927 we produced 129,000,000 pounds 
of borax. We imported 13,000 pounds. In 1928 we imported 
211,000 pounds. In 1922 we exported 17,651,000 pounds, and 
there were practically no imports as compared with the domes- 
tic production and exports. 

In other words, with a total domestic production of 
129,000,000 pounds, with a total exportation of over 17,000,000 
pounds, in 1927 we imported 13,000 pounds. This makes out 
even a better case for transferring this item to the free list 
than was the case with cooking soda, on which we just voted. 
I do not wish to consume the time of the Senate. There is 
nothing else that can be said, because the figures I have stated 
were taken from the official records. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE.* Mr. President, I read from the Sum- 
mary of Tariff Information as it bears upon this particular 
item: 

Production: Crude borate materials are mined in the United States, 
Chile, Turkey (Asia Minor), Italy (as boric acid from volcanic fuma- 
roles), Peru, Argentina, Bolivia, and Germany. Before the World 
War the United States produced nearly half of the world’s supply, 
Chile about one-third, and Turkey about one-tenth. During and since 
the war the proportion supplied by the United States has increased. 
In the United States the borate deposits in Death Valley, Calif., 
formerly constituted the chief source of supply. In recent years pro- 
duction of borax from the brines of Searles Lake, Calif., as a coproduct 
of murlate of potash or potassium chloride has been large. The borax 
produced in conjunction with potash is a refined product requiring no 
further purification. 


I beg to add that two deposits have recently been discovered 
in Kern County, Calif., and have become important sources of 
production. 2 

It is quite true, as the Senator from Kentucky has stated. 
that the American production of this article is great. It is also 
true that we have exported large quantities. It is, moreover, 
true that the imports have fallen off and may be said to be 
relatively inconsequential. But this fact, I submit with defer- 
enee, should not be overlooked, that the price of this article has 
steadily declined, and is perhaps lower to-day than it has eyer 
been, with the exception of several short periods. 

This industry is important; it employs American labor, skilled 
and unskilled: and we see that the small rate of duty has not 
imposed any burden upon the consumers, because the price has 
steadily declined. 

I submit that while the imports are small the revenue derived 
is not to be overlooked. No injury whatever has come to the 
American consumer. Some revenue has been derived. There- 
fore I submit to my thoughtful friends that in such a situation 
there is no necessity for changing the present rate and placing 
this article upon the free list. 

No one is burdened, no one is crying out against the existing 
rate of duty, and therefore, addressing myself, if I may, directly 
to the Senator from Kentucky, I submit that there is no 


The clerk will state the amend- 


On page 32, line 5, to strike out all of 
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tenit argument which calls for a placing of this article on the 
ree list. 

Perhaps it is unnecessary to say more, except it be to express 
the hope that we shall suffer the law to remain as it is. Of 
course, if this article is placed upon the free list I am not pre- 
pared to say but that the imports might not materially increase, 
and to that extent interfere with the American industry. If every 
pound of this article were found and produced in Kentucky, I 
should express the same views. I may not be a statesman, but 
assuredly I am not a State man when it comes to this question 
of a tariff. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Certainly. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows of course, that I appre- 
ciate these very fine qualities which I agree he possesses, and I 
hope in some small degree I share them 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I reciprocate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But the United States produces one-half of 
all the borate products of the world. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Granted. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are- exporting—— 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. True. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Over 17,000,000 pounds per annum. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I glory in that fact. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have not figured it up, but the exports 
of seventeen and a half million pounds compared with the 
imports of 13,000 pounds certainly show a very small amount of 
competition with a country that is producing more than half 
of the world’s supply. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I wish we were producing it all; but 
we are doing pretty well. Why change the situation? What is 
the call for it 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is no need for any sort of tariff at all 
on an article that is used universally as a medicine, as an eye 
wash, and also, in addition to its medicinal qualities, is used 
in the manufacture of commodities that are household necessi- 
ties. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It may appear to be old-fashioned on 
my part, and this thought may be antiquated and long since 
abandoned, but I still claim that the Constitution gives us the 
power to lay and collect duties for revenue purposes—‘“ to pay 
the debts and provide for the common defense and general wel- 
fare of the United States.” There was a time when my Demo- 
cratic friends made night hideous by their clamor and demand 
and argument and appeal for a “tariff for revenue only.” I 
want that doctrine to be revived a little bit, to be kept alive, 
not to be utterly disowned and abandoned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator will admit, I suppose, that a 
tariff based on revenue presupposes two things. One is that 
the revenue is needed, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Assuredly we need the revenue. 

Mr. BARKLEY. And another is that it will be produced. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The revenue certainly is not needed, because 
we have just reduced the revenues $160,000,000 a year, and if 
it is doing so little harm as the Senator indicates, the one-eighth 
of 1 cent a pound on this universal commodity is not producing 
a great amount of revenue. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. In a moment. In the first place. Mr. 
President, this small tariff duty on this article is not doing any 
harm, but some good. I have frankly admitted that the reye- 
nue derived is small in amount. But the thought advanced by 
the Senator from Kentucky and expressed yesterday by other 
Senators is and was this, that because, forsooth, we had reduced 
the taxes for the current year, retroactive in nature, therefore, 
we did not need any more revenue or did not need to look for 
any more revenue. For the Rrcorp’s sake I want to make this 
statement. In round figures, we are called upon to raise some 
$4,000,000,000 per annum to carry on the business of the Nation. 

We still have a national debt of something like $16,500,- 
000,000, which bears interest. Interest on debts due us from 
foreign nations, income taxes, the leasing and selling of public 
lands—from these and sundry sources we must obtain some 
$4.000,000,000 to carry on and meet the obligations of the 
Nation. Last year we received some $602,000,000 from customs 
duties. 

Mr. STECK. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from California 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I will yield to the Senator gladly. 

Mr. STECK. The Senator from California is talking about 
this particular item, but he is talking in millions and billions of 
dollars of income of the Government. If he will use his pencil 
a moment, he will find that the income of the Government in 
1927 from this souree was $16 and in 1928 it was less than $250, 


yield there? 


1930 


which would not pay for the time he is taking in discussing the 
matter in the Senate now. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Perhaps not; but talk is cheap. 

Mr. STECK. Not in the Senate. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. My thought is, and I hope it will not 
be forgotten here or elsewhere, that the ‘power to levy these 
tariff rates springs directly out of our delegated power “to lay 
and collect“ duties on imports and out of other provisions of the 
Constitution, one of which gives us the power and right to regu- 
late commerce with foreign nations and among the several 
States. In considering a tariff bill from the first section to the 
last we should carry in our minds two propositions, that the 
tariff duty is levied for a revenue purpose and also for what we 
are pleased to call protective purposes. 

I say it with respect, that for more than 50 years and until 
comparatively recently eminent Democratic statesmen have 
preached the doctrine that our power is limited to the levying 
of a tariff “for revenue purposes only,“ and that we had no 
constitutional power or right to take into consideration what 
the Whig Party and the Republican Party have termed—I think 
appropriately—the protective idea or purpose. But whether 
we consider a tariff bill from a revenue standpoint or from a 
protective-tariff standpoint, in this instance I admit there is an 
inconsequential revenue, but still it is something. There is no 
depression of the business of the country or injury done to any 
consumer resulting from this duty, for we see that the price 
of the article is lower to-day than it has ever been. In view of 
all the facts in the case—the fact that we have prospered, that 
we have a large export trade, that the imports are compara- 
tively ineonsequential and duties collected small—there is no 
reason for putting this article on the free list. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I will, if the Senator from 
Utah will agree, inasmuch as the amendment relates to the 
same subject, propose an amendment in three or four lines at 
the same time. On page 82, line 12, substitute the numeral “2” 
for the numerals “2%”; in line 15, strike out 3½ cents per 
pound” and substitute “25 per cent ad valorem”; and in lines 


16 to 20, after the parenthesis in line 16, strike out all down to 
and including the word “pound,” where it first 


occurs in 
line 20. 

Mr. SMOOT. The 
agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY.. Then I will eliminate that. In line 22, 
strike out “4” and insert “2.” That is a restoration of the 
rates carried in the present law for these items, and they are 
all related, so we might as well vote on all of them at the same 
time, 

Mr. KENDRICK. Mr. President, I desire to Inform the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee that the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] is interested in the item beginning in line 
21 and desires to be heard on it, I understand. He is neces- 
sarily absent now, but will return on Saturday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. He will have a chance when the bill gets into 
the Senate, and I am sure it will not be in the Senate until 
after he returns. Whatever action we may take now, he can 
offer any amendment he desires when the bill reaches the 
Senate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, the junior Senator from 
Arizona is away on important business. Each Senator here has 
two opportunities to offer amendments to the bill; first, when 
the bill is as in Committee of the Whole and again when the 
bill reaches the Senate. The Senator from Arizona ought to 
have the same right. Why can we not get unanimous consent 
to postpone this particular item until next week, so the Senator 
from Arizona can be here? He will be here on Monday I am 
informed. 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection at all. I only called the 
attention of the Senator from Wyoming to the fact that that 
could be done. 

Mr. KENDRICK. I ask unaninrous consent that this item 
be passed over until Monday. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. ASHURST. Mr. President, I thank the Senator from 
Wyoming and I earnestly hope that this request will be granted. 
The junior Senator from Arizona has addressed himself to this 
item with a vast deal of diligence and labor. He will be here 
on Monday next. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment that he desires to have passed 
over relates to Glauber salt? 

Mr. KENDRICK. The item begins in line 21, but does not 
include the item referred to by the Senator. 


latter suggestion has already been 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The amendments I have offered have no re- 
lationship to that at all, so we might as well vote on them and 
let the Senator from Arizona offer his amendment when he 
returns. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair would like to say that 
the statement of the Senator fronr Utah does not agree with 
the statement of the clerks in reference to the amendment pro- 
posed by the Senator from Kentucky in line 16 down to line 20. 
However, without objection, the request of the Senator from 
Wyoming is granted. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the balance of it, after 
line 15, was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The committee amendment in line 
17 was agreed to and likewise in line 19, but none of it was 
stricken out. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am quite sure that the proposed amendment 
striking out “314 cents” in line 15 and inserting “25 per cent 
ad valorem” was not agreed to, nor the proposed amendment 
striking out “2%” and inserting 2“ cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. When I proposed to strike out the language 
beginning with the word “containing in line 16 and down to 
and including the word “pound” in line 20, I understood the 
Senator to say that that had already been done. I did not so 
understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 
show. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
record. 

Mr. BARKLEY. 
offered. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendments of the Senator from Kentucky. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think we had better take a vote on 
separately, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 82, line 12, strike out 2984 
and insert “2,” so as to read: 

Formate, 2 cents per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
law. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, line 15, strike out “3144 
cents per pound“ and insert “25 per cent ad valorem,” so as to 
read: 

Oxalate, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
rate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, lines 16, 17, and 18, 
strike out the words “containing by weight less than 45 per 
cent of water, 1½ cents per pound; phosphate (except pyro- 
phosphate) not specially provided for, three-fourths of 1 cent per 
pound.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hold in my hand the United 
States Tariff Commission’s preliminary statement of information 
obtained in the pending investigation-on the cost of production, 
as ascertained pursuant to the provisions of section 315, title 3, 
of the tariff act of 1922. The hearings began November 21, 
1928. I hope the Senator from Kentucky will give me his 
attention, because I want to read this from the Tariff Com- 
mission’s report: 

COMPARISON OF DOMESTIC AND FOREIGN COSTS OF PRODUCTION 

Comparison of the costs of production of di-sodium phosphate as 
checked against the books of recond of the domestic manufacturers and 
the principal manufacturer in Germany, including transportation charges 
from plants—based either on actual shipments or total production from 
domestic plants—to Paterson, N. J., and including imputed interest, but 
excluding selling expenses, indicates that there is a difference in costs 
of production of more than three-fourths cent per pound. 

Comparison of the costs of production of tri-sodium phosphate as 
checked against the books of record of the domestic manufacturers and 
the only manufacturer in Belgium, including transportation charges 
from plants (based either on actual shipments or total production from 


My boek shows it was agreed to. 
The official record does not so 
Of course, we shall have to rely on the official 


I will let the amendment go as originally 


them 


state the first 


That simply restores the rate in the present 


will state the next 


That is simply a restoration of the present 


will state the next 
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domestic plants to New York, and the Belgian material delivered at 
New York), and including imputed interest, but excluding selling 
expenses, indicates that there is a difference in costs of production of 
more than three-fourths cent per pound. 


It was for that reason that the amendment providing three- 
quarters of a cent per pound was offered, striking out “2 cents a 
pound,” 

: Mr. BARKLEY. I have forgotten what we did with that 
amendment when we had it up before. 

Mr. SMOOT. My record shows that we agreed to it, but I 
do not know what the clerk’s records show. 

Mr. McKBLLAR. Mr. President, if this amendment of the 
Senator from Kentucky is agreed to, does it mean that this 
article goes on the free list? 

Mr, SMOOT. No; it does not. 

Mr. McKELLAR. What would be the effect of the adoption 
of his amendment? 

Mr. SMOOT. It would make the rate one-half cent per pound. 
The Tariff Commission says the difference is more than three- 
quarters of a cent per pound. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair will state that that 
amendment has already been agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. In view of that fact I will withdraw the 
amendment which I offered. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I was going to say, because we 
only gave three-quarters of a cent instead of 2 cents, and we 
did it because the Tariff Commission in its report stated that 
the difference was even more than three-fourths of a cent per 
pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very well. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky with- 
draws his amendment, 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Kentucky what his attitude is as to sodium chlorate? We re- 
duced the rate on that commodity. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Where is the item in the bill? 

Mr. COPELAND. It is on page 32, line 8. The Senate re- 
duced the rate from 2 cents, as recommended by the committee, 
to 1½ cents, and I wondered if there was any argument that 
could be used to induce the Senator from Kentucky to return 
to the 2-cent rate? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senate has already passed on that 
amendment. Of course, it is not proper to take it up now except 
by unanimous consent. 

Mr. COPELAND. It would be proper for me to offer an 
amendment making the rate 24% cents. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think so. 

Mr. SMOOT. I want to say to the Senator from New York 
that the committee struck out a rate of 1½ cents and inserted 
a rate of 2 cents a pound on chlorate. That amendment was 
disagreed to, and my memoranda show that the rate of duty now 
on chlorate is 144 cents a pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. Am I to understand that under the rule 
which we are operating, Mr. President, a Senator can not move 
to restore the rate proposed by the original committee amend- 
ment? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. As the Senate disagreed to the 
committee amendment and restored the House rate of 144 cents 
a pound it is open to amendment. 

Mr. COPELAND. Let me ask the Senator from Kentucky if 
he will not give the question of the duty on sodium chlorate 
some study? The advice I have is that it is important to pre- 
serve practically the only firm left making chlorate. There 
are some reasons that may be advanced, if time permitted, 
which I think I could present that would seem to indicate that 
there should be more protection than will be afforded by a rate 
of 144 cents per pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that, so far as 
I have anything to do with it, I shall be glad to look into the 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator from New York is right in stating 
that there is only one concern left in the United States manu- 
facturing sodium chlorate. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is all. 

Mr. SMOOT. That firm is located at Niagara Falls, as I 
remember, in the State of New York. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the only remaining firm engaged 
in the manufacture of this commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Every other firm has failed and gone out of 
business. That is the reason why the committee recommended 
a duty of 2 cents; but that question has been decided by the 
Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. May I say, Mr. President, that even in the 
short time which has elapsed since the Senate took action the 
matter is even more urgent with this one firm, because the 
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price of electricity which they have been using for power has 
been materially increased. I think abundant reasons could be 
developed why the duty of 2 cents should be adopted by the 
Senate. However, I take it, that under the rule that will have 
to go over until the bill goes into the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the next 
amendment of the Senator from Kentucky. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 32, at the end of line 22, 
the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] proposes to strike 
out “$4” and insert “ $2,” so as to read: 


Sulphate, anhydrous, $2 per ton, 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the Senator from Wyoming 
advises me that the matter in which his colleague is interested 
includes the items embraced in this amendment, and I therefore 
withdraw the amendment for the present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment is withdrawn. 

Mr, BARKLEY. On page 32—and this is the enly amendment 
I have left—beginning with the word “carbonate,” after the 
semicolon, in line 6, I move to strike all down to and includ- 
ing the word “ pound,“ in line 8, where it occurs the first time. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will state the amend- 
ment for the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 82, line 6, beginning with 
the word “carbonate,” it is proposed to strike out all down to 
and including the word “pound,” and the semicolon in line 8, 
where it occurs the first time, as follows: 

Carbonate, calcined, or soda ash, hydrated or sal soda, and mono- 
hydrated, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the facts about these com- 
modities are simple. In 1927 we produced 4,000,000,000 pounds 
of them; we imported only 108,000 pounds, and we exported 
40,000,000 pounds. So there is no reason why there should be a 
tariff on the commodities covered by the provision I have moved 
to strike out. 

Mr. SMOOT. The same situation exists as to soda ash and 
sal soda as in the case of bicarbonate of soda and borax. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The same situation. exists as to borax and 
soda, and those we have already stricken out; but in the case 
of soda ash and the other products named in the lines proposed 
to be eliminated, the industry is much larger and the domestic 
production is much greater in proportion to the imports. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I have no further amend- 
ments to offer to this schedule. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, Mr. President, on page 33, line 2, I 
move to strike out “ three-eighths” and insert “ one-fourth,” so 
that it will read: 

Thiosulphate, one-fourth of 1 cent per pound. 


Of thiosulphate, according to the table furnished the Senate 
Finance Committee by the Tariff Commission, there were in 
1927 16,656 tons produced in the United States, while the im- 
ports were only 12 tons. I do not find any figures as to exports; 
but it is obvious, in view of the facts I have stated, that a case 
for a reduction is presented. I am not proposing to put the 
article on the free list, but I think a reduction from three-eighths 
of a cent to a quarter of a cent per pound is justified by the 
statistics, 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that the rate of the 
present law is three-eighths of a cent a pound. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I understand it is, but the Senate has 
adopted amendments in this schedule in a number of instances 
decreasing the rate below that of the present law. I am not 
proposing to put the article on the free list, but I am proposing, 
in view of the negligible imports—and they are practically nil— 
to reduce the rate of duty from three-eighths of a cent to one- 
fourth of a cent, I ask for a vote on the amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I have not investigated the 
proposal and do not know what effect a decrease of one-eighth 
of a cent in the rate of duty will have. I will ask the Senator 
if he intends to offer any amendment affecting the rate on sul- 
phite and bisulphite? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I do not propose to make any 
changes in the rate affecting those commodities. 

Mr. SMOOT. Then, I have no objection to letting the amend- 
ment go to conference. I see there are a very few imports, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The imports are almost negligible. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Mr. President, recurring to page 21, I 
move to strike out the figure “2” in line 25 and insert in lieu 
thereof “144.” 


1930 


The adoption of this amendment would reduce the duty on 
formaldehyde solution from 2 cents a pound to 1½ cents a 
pound, According to information furnished the Finance Com- 
mittee by the Tariff Commission, the domestic production of 
formaldehyde in 1927 was 24,597.367 pounds, compared with 
imports in that year of 2,600 pounds, and exports in 1927 of 
2,235,960 pounds. The ratio of imports to consumption of for- 
maldehyde in 1927 was 0.01 of 1 per cent by quantity and 0.04 
of 1 per cent by value, and the ratio of exports to the production 
of formaldehyde in 1927 was 9.1 per cent by quantity and 9.2 
per cent by value. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I do not know whether the 
Senator has gone into the subject far enough to ascertain the 
reason for those exports. The exports are of the product manu- 
factured from imported methanol on which there is a draw- 
back when the exports take place. When exported 99 per cent 
of the amount of duty paid on the imported raw material is 
refunded to the manufacturer in the form of a drawback, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is, where it is imported for manu- 
facture the drawback provision of the law is taken adyan- 
tage of. 

Mr. SMOOT. But all of that 
factured with that in view. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. However, 
situation concerning imports, 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not have anything to do with im- 
ports, but the Senator was referring to exports; and, as I have 
said, the exports represent materials imported into the United 
States for the purpose of manufacture in bond and then to be 
shipped out of the country. When that is done the amount of 
duty paid on the imported raw material is refunded to the 
manufacturer by way of drawback. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. That is true; but I was simply stating 
what the figures show. I am basing my contention for the 
reduction in duty on the fact that the imports are nil, amount- 
ing, as I have said, in 1927, to 2,600 pounds, as compared with 
a domestic production in that year of 24,500,000 pounds. There 
is no doubt that this duty presents a case for a reduction. I 
am ready to take a vote on it because I do not wish to delay 
the Senate. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. 


which is imported is manu- 


that does not affect the 


The question is on agreeing to the 


amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I hope the Senate is not going 
to make the reduction proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask that 
the amendment be stated at the desk. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Let the Secretary 
amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. In paragraph 41, page 21, line 25, 
after the word “formalin,” it is proposed to strike out “2” and 
insert “114,” so as to read: 

Formaldehyde solution or formalin, 1½ cents per pound. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, this item is quite different from 
the borax and soda ash and similar articles of which we pro- 
duce millions of tons. I hope the Senate will not agree to this 
amendment, 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator from Wis- 
consin state the rate provided by the present law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. The rate under the present law is 2 
cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is the same as in the pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What disposition has been 
made of methyl? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What disposition has been 
made of methyl? 

Mr. SMOOT. Methyl alcohol? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT, The rate has not been changed. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But are not these two items 
correlated? 

Mr. SMOOT. Les, they are; methanol or methyl alcohol is 
the raw material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does not the duty upon one 
depend on the duty upon the other? 

Mr. SMOOT. To a certain extent, that is true. I was saying 
that methanol is imported in bond and is used as a basis of 
the manufactured article on which when exported there is a 
drawback of 99 per cent of the amount of duty paid on the 
imported raw material. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The reason the duty is placed 
upon formaldehyde is that a duty has been placed on methyl? 

Mr. SMOOT. To a certain extent; yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If there was no duty on 
methyl there would not need to be any duty on formaldehyde. 
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Mr. SMOOT. There would have to be some duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There would have to be @ 
duty upon methyl; I understand that. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is a greater duty upon formaldehyde 
than there is upon the methyl. I really think that the House 
was right in this case, and that the duty should remain as 
adopted by that body. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course, the facts show that 
formaldehyde is on an export basis, as the Senator from Wis- 
consin has pointed out. Am I not correct in that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am not contending for my amend- 
ment upon that basis. The contention on which I am basing 
the amendment is the fact that the imports are nil and that 
therefore it presents a case which justifies a slight reduction 
in duty; but lam only proposing a reduction of one-half cent per 
pound below the existing rate; and, as I said a moment ago, 
the figures show that in 1927 the production of formaldehyde 
was 24,500,000 pounds, as compared with imports of 2,600 
pounds, In other words, the ratio of imports to consumption in 
1927 was 0.01 of 1 per cent by quantity and 0.04 of 1 per cent 
by value. It is obvious that the existing rate is a prohibitive 
rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President—— 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield to the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. HARRISON. I observe that the exports are 2,368,000 
pounds 

Mr. SMOOT. I have explained that. 

Mr. HARRISON. And that the rate carried in the Underwood 
bill was 1 cent a pound. 
Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 

Underwood rate. 

Mr. HARRISON. I understand. I was just citing to the 
Senator the fact that the Underwood rate was 1 cent a pound, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am only proposing to reduce that one- 
half cent a pound, from 2 cents to 1% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. But those exports are nearly all of the com- 
modity manufactured in bond. 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
Forrerre]. [Putting the question.] By the sound the noes 
seem to have it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE, I call for the yeas and nays, 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NYE (when Mr. Fnazum's name was called). My col- 
league {Mr. Frazier] is unavoidably absent. On this question 
he is paired with the senior Senator from Delaware IMr. 
Hasttncs}. If present, my colleague would vote “yea,” and 
the Senator from Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SCHALL (when Mr. Suipsrean’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. Suipsreap] is unavoidably absent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts (when his name was called). 
I am paired with the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Daze]. 
If I were at liberty to vote, I should vote “ yea.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. WHEELER, T have a pair with the junior Senator from 
Connecticut [Mr. Watcorr]. I transfer that pair to the senior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suipsteap] and will vote. I 
vote “ yea.” 

Mr. BINGHAM (after having voted in the negative). 
the junior Senator from Virginia [Mr. Grass] voted? 

The VICE. PRESIDENT, He has not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have a pair with that Senator, and there- 
fore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. METCALF (after having voted in the negative). Has 
the Senator from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That Senator has not voted. 

Mr, METCALF. As I have a general pair with the Senator 
from Maryland, I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. SULLIVAN (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. 
Brock]. As he has not voted, I desire to withdraw my vote. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I have been unable to obtain 
a transfer. If at liberty to vote, I should vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I transfer my pair with the 
junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] to the senior Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Sreck] and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. HATFIELD (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. 
Overman]. I therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana (after having voted in the nega- 
tive). Has the junior Senator from Mississippi [Mr. STEPHENS] 
voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not voted. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. Then I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 


I am not proposing to go as low as the 


Has 
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The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reen] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 

The Senator from Colorado [Mr. WATERMAN] with the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman]; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Goutp] with the Senator from 
South Carolina [Mr. BLEAsE]; and 

The Senator from Ilinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Stecx], the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. 
RANSDELL], and the Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes] are 
detained on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 35, nays 33, as follows: 

YEAS—35 


Johnson 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 


Simmons 
Smith 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass, 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brookbart 
Caraway 
Connally 


Copeland 
Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 


Allen 
Baird 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 


Goldsborough 
Greene 


Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Deneen Watson 
Fess 
Gillett 
Goff 


Robsion, Ky. 
Shortridge 
Smoot 


NOT VOTING—28 


Moses 
Overman 
Pittman 
Ransdell 


Reed 
Glass g Robinson, Ark. Walcott 
Glenn Metcalf Robinson, Ind. Waterman 

So Mr, LA Fours amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON rose. 

Mr. LA FOLLETT. Does the Senator from Mississippi de- 
sire to have me yield to him? 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I have three or four amend- 
ments that I think we can get through with very quickly. 
I think probably they will be agreed to. They are amendments 
that I should like to offer to paragraph 73. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I have some amendments; but if the 
Senator from Mississippi desires to offer his amendments now, 
I shall be glad to accommodate him and yield the floor, and I 
will offer mine in the morning. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Mississippi is 
recognized, 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, in paragraph 73, page 30, 
lead pigments, the first item is on line 5, page 30, litharge. The 
present rate is 2% cents a pound. I desire to offer an amend- 
ment making that rate 216 cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. What rate does the Senator propose to place 
on litharge? 

Mr. HARRISON. Two and one-eighth cents a pound. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, what is the item? 

Mr. HARRISON. Litharge. The picture is that the pro- 
duction in 1928 amounted to 163,000 pounds; the {mports were 
2,100 pounds, and the exportation is quite large. We have 
figures here which show that that will take care of the com- 
pensatory rate, 144 cents a pound, on the lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we had better let these 
amendments go over until to-morrow. I have just been in- 
formed that an executive session is desired to-night. 

Mr. HARRISON. I did not suppose there would be much 
controversy about this. I have had the experts figure out the 
compensatory duty. The compensatory duty on litharge is 1.95 
cents. I am assuming it to be fully effective, and I am lifting 
it to 2% cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
ment. 

Mr. HARRISON. And may I say to the Senator that on red 
lead I am going to propose a duty of 2% cents, where it is now 
21 cents. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a difference of half a cent, 
President. 

Mr. HARRISON. On red lead the compensatory duty is 1.98 
cents. We are giving more than one-eighth of a cent more than 
the compensatory duty as figured out. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How do these rates compare 
with those of the present law? 


Kendrick 
Keyes 


Gould 
Hastin, 
Hatfiel 


Bingham 
Blease 
Brock 
Dale 
Frazier 


Shipstead 
Steck 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Tydings 


I have no objection to a vote upon this amend- 


Mr. 
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Mr. HARRISON. 
pound. 

: Mr. SMOOT. The House has adopted the rate of the present 
aw. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
rate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, 
ent law? 

Mr. HARRISON. Two and three-fourths cents is the rate 
in the present law, and I am proposing to make it 244 cents. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The House changed it to 244 
cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; the House made no change in refer- 
ence to red lead. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I am talking about litharge. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is 2½ cents. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The first amendment will be re- 
ported. 

The Cuter CLERK. On page 30, line 5, after the word “ Lith- 
urge,“ to strike out “214” and insert “21%.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us have the yeas and nays on that. 

Mr. HARRISON. Does the Senator oppose that reduction? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate is 2½ cents. 

Mr. HARRISON. The compensatory duty on that item, as 
figured out by the Senator’s own expert, is 1.98 cents. The 
amendment I have proposed is to make the rate 2% cents. 

Mr. WATSON. I would like to ask the Senator from Missis- 
sippi if he would not be willing to let that go over until to- 
morrow? 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes; but I did not imagine there would 
be any opposition to it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask the attention of the 
Senator from Utah. I am in a very unfortunate situation. I 
hesitate and dislike to ask the Senate to change its arrange- 
ments on my account, but I am compelled to be away from the 
city to-morrow. My colleague on the subcommittee from this 
side, the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine], of course, as 
we all know, is unfortunately ill, and that has left the burden 
of representing our side on the first three schedules to me. I 
had hoped that we might get unanimous consent that Schedules 
2 and 3 be not taken up to-morrow. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I recognize the position in 
which the Senator finds himself, and I think, from what he 
has told me, he is virtually compelled to leave the city and be 
away to-morrow, returning Saturday morning. I do not know 
whether the Senator from Washington is ready to take up the 
wood schedule to-morrow or not. 

Mr. JONES. That will not be the next schedule to be taken 


The rate in the present law is 2% cents a 


On the whole paragraph? 
There was no request either for or against the 


What is the rate in the pres- 


up. 
Mr. SMOOT. It will be if the Senate agrees to the request 
presented by the Senator from Kentucky. 


Mr. JONES. I was not figuring on putting schedules over. 
I am not prepared to take up the wood schedule to-morrow. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the other day I found it 
impossible to get a schedule deferred when I thought there was 
a very urgent reason for doing so. Of course, I do not want to 
interpose any objection to the request of the Senator from 
Kentucky. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if this were a question simply 
of my desire to offer an individual amendment to a schedule 
in the hearings on which up to this time I had not participated, 
I would not ask any consideration; but the Senator under- 
stands the situation I am in. Of course, I realize that it is a 
hardship on Senators to ask that the regular order be varied 
for the accommodation of any one Senator, but I have several 
important amendments to offer to both Schedules 2 and 3; 
it would be quite inconvenient to have to go on with it to- 
morrow, and I should dislike yery much to have them considered 
in my absence. 

Mr. SMOOT. I thought perhaps we could take up the wood 
schedule, but the Senator from Washington [Mr. Jones] says 
he is not prepared to go on with it to-morrow. I thought 
perhaps we could take up sugar to-morrow, but the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is not prepared to take it up. 

Mr. HARRISON. What is there about sugar the Senator 
wants to take up? 

Mr. BROOKHART. I have an amendment to propose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am going to offer an amendment. 

Mr, HARRISON, If the Senator from Utah wants to bring 
up his amendment to-morrow and fight it out again, I do not see 
any objection to that course. We could get a roll call pretty 
soon, I think. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment will net be to make the rate 
$2.20; it will be to make it $2. The Senator from Iowa says 
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he is net prepared to take up the item of blackstrap until 
Monday. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the consideration of Schedules 2 and 3 be postponed until Sat- 
urday. I do not know whether either one of them would be 
reached to-morrow, but I want to take that precaution. 

Mr. JONES. The succeeding schedules would have to go over, 
then, I suppose, because we have agreed to take the schedules 
up in the order in which they appear in the bill. 

Mr. MONARY., Mr. President, on two different occasions we 
have agreed to go through the schedules in the order in which 
they appear in the bill. I want to be accommodating to the Sen- 
ator; I realize the situation that has arisen; but if we depart 
from the plan set out two weeks ago, reaffirmed a few days ago, 
some other Senator may make a similar request. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. McNARY. Pardon mea moment. There are a few items 
in the bill in which I have an interest. I have prepared to con- 
sider them in accordance with the agreement we entered into a 
few days ago. I dislike to depart from that at this time. If 
we depart from it again we will not know where we will be, nor 
will we be prepared by the physical presence of those we want 
here when the various schedules and items are reached, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in the yery beginning of the 
consideration of the bill we had a unanimous consent arrange- 
ment to take up Senate committee amendments to each schedule 
in rotation, Numerous times during the consideration of the 
Senate committee amendments we passed over various schedules 
and went on to consider some other schedule, so that this is no 
precedent we are setting. 

Mr. McNARY. I am conversant with the history of that prop- 
osition, but now we are not dealing with committee amendments ; 
we are about to consider and are now considering individual 
amendments. I want to adhere to the rule we adopted a few 
days ago. I know many Members of the Senate on both sides of 
the aisle are relying upon the agreement we made a few days 
ago. It is nothing unusual. If the Senator has a proposition 
about which I am not familiar I shall probably consent to fur- 
ther consideration of his appeal. 

Mr. President, for the present—and I do it regretfully—I must 
object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 


PROTESTANT BODIES DEMAND EQUALITY 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the Washington Post of January 31, 
1930, entitled “ Protestant Bodies Demand Equality.” 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Washington Post, January 31, 1930] 


Prorestant Bobs DEMAND EQUALITY—CHURCHES IN PRUSSIA Ask 
SAME CONSIDERATION GIVEN TO CATHOLICS—PUT BLAME ON POLITICS 


Bertin, January 30 (A. P.).—Deep dissatisfaction reigns in the 
Protestant churches of Prussia over the Government's delay in accord- 
ing them privileges and facilities equivalent to those granted to the 
Roman Catholic Church by concordat concluded with the Vatican last 
July. 

Seeing that nearly 25,000,000 Prussians, or about two-thirds of the 
population, are Protestants, the growing influence of the Church of 
Rome in the land where Luther preached is viewed with apprehension, 
and the Vatican diplomatic success in the concordat is openly resented. 

Certain promises have been held out by the Prussian Diet, but the 
original demand of the united Protestant churches, which was that 
fully equal treatment should be guaranteed to them, black or white, at 
the same time the Roman concordat was signed, has not been fulfilled, 

SBE YIELDING TO PRESSURE 

Charges have been openly made that the Social Democratic Premier 
of Prussia, Otto Braun, ylelded to pressure from the Catholic political 
party in order to retain its Indispensable support in the present coalition 
government, 

There are eight Protestant bodies in Prussia. The Evangelical 
Church of the old Prussian Union embraces the older Prussian dioceses 
and is the largest organization. Then there are the Lutheran Churches 
of Hanover and of Schleswig-Holstein, the Reformed Church of Han- 
over, and the Evangelical Churches of Hesse-Cassel, Hesse-Nassau, 
Frankfurt, and Waldeck. 

On the Government side, charges of indifference to the legitimate 
claims of these churches is denied. Delay in dealing with them is said 
to be due merely to technical legal causes. 


FEELS ITSELF FLOUTED 
The main point of contention is that the Evangelical Church feels 
itself flouted and its vital interests neglected on its very own ground. 
It asks more administrative liberty and increased state subsidies in 
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equal ratio with the enhanced endowments granted to the Roman 
Church. 

It also asks guaranties insuring absolute freedom of confessional 
exercises and of inviolability of church property, as well as more inde- 
pendence from state control in the filling of chairs in theological 
faculties. 

These demands have been placed before the Government by the Gen- 
eral Evangelical Synod. 


MISSOURI DEMOCRATS 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I ask to have printed in the 
Recorp an article from the Birmingham Agre-Herald of Febru- 
ary 4, 1930, entitled “ Missouri Democrats.” 

There being no objection, the article was 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

[From Birmingham (Ala.) Age-Herald, February 4, 1930] 
MISSOURI DEMOCRATS 
To EDITOR THE AGE-HERALD : 

I note you agree with the action taken by the 27 members of the 
Democratic committee in regard to the Democrats who voted against 
the Democratic presidential nominee last year. 

According to your reasoning and that of the State committee, in order 
to remain a simon-pure Democrat, that is, one enjoying the full privi- 
leges of the primary, one must vote the Democratic ticket absolutely 
straight and never utter a word against any candidate who happens to 
become the “regular Democratic Party nominee.” 

You know that only last year, in one of the congressional districts 
of the border State of Missouri, a negro by the name of McLemore was 
the “regular Democratic Party nominee,” and this negro made the race 
against a white Republican. 

By the stand you have taken you would bar forever from the full 
privileges of the Democratic primary those Democrats who, in this 
congressional race of Missouri, either voted against or publicly opposed 
the negro McLemore, who was the “regular Democratic nominee for 
Congress.” 

Had you lived in the congressional district of Missouri where this 
situation existed, would you have voted the “straight simon-pure Demo- 
cratic ticket”? 

I trust you will accord me the courtesy of your columns for this 
inquiry, and I await with interest the consideration shown me. 

I. C. Wurrn. 


ordered to be 


BMmMINGHAM, ALA., February 1, 1930. 
MARRIAGE OF A NEGRO AND NORDIC 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I wish to have printed in the 
Recorp a letter addressed to me by Sam H. Reading, broad- 
casting a national news service, and my reply, regarding the 
marriage of a negro and a Nordic. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


PHILADELPHIA, October 8, 1929. 


Hon. THOMAS J, HEFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. C. 
Sm: In view of your generally expressed opinions on such subjects, 


the writer will be interested to know your opinion of the within- 
mentioned marriage of Phil Edwards, the negro captain of New York 
University, to a pure Nordic woman (white woman). 

Your expression in this matter will be much appreciated by the read- 
ers of the country who often base their opinions on your expressions 
in such matters. 

Thanking you in advance for your expression, believe me, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Sam HI. RNADING. 


WASHINGTON, D. C., October 15, 1929. 
Mr. Sau H. READING, 
National News Service, 
24 North Fifty-ninth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dran Sin: In reply to your request I will say that I have read 
with a feeling of satiness and indignation the newspaper account of 
the humiliated and grief-stricken white father and mother in New 
York City who could get no assistance from either Governor Roosevelt 
or Mayor Walker or anyone else in authority in their effort to prevent 
the marriage of their daughter to a negro, The press reports tell us that 
the white father and mother wept freely when interviewed by the 
newspaper men and made no attempt to hide their tears and humilia- 
tion when New York officials issued a marriage license to a negro to 
marry their daughter. And this terrible thing has happened here in 
what we used to call the land of Anglo-Saxon rule and white suprem- 
acy. Shame on those in authority who will permit such a humiliating, 
disgraceful, and dangerous thing to happen in the United States. 
Where are the white men of self-respect, of race pride, and love of the 
white man’s country in America whose brave forbears long ago decreed 
that there should be no pollution of the blood of the white race by 
permitting marriage between whites and negroes? What has become 
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of the brave knights of the white race who once boasted of their 
proud Caucasian lineage? For many generations they stood guard on 
the dividing line between the Caucasian race and the Negro race. 

The far-reaching harm and danger of marriage between whites and 
negroes to the great white race that God intended should rule the 
world is apparent to all intelligent students of history; such mixtures 
have always resulted in weakening, degrading, and dragging down the 
superior to the level of the inferior race. God had a purpose in mak- 
ing four separate and distinct races. The white, the red, the yellow, 
and the black. God intended that each of the four races shonld pre- 
serve its blood free from mixture with other races and preserve race 
integrity and prove itself true to the purpose that God had in mind 
for each of them when He brought them into being. The great white 
race is the climax and crowning glory of God's creation. God in His 
infinite wisdom has clothed the white man with the elements and the 
fituess of dominion and rulership, and the history of the human race 
shows that wherever he has planted his foot and unfurled the flag of 
his authority he has continued to rule. No true member of the great 
white race in America is going to approve or permit, if he can prevent 
it, the marriage between whites and negroes, 

This desire and purpose on the part of the great white race in 
America to keep its blood strain pure and to prevent marriage between 
whites and negroes can better be designated as the “call of the blood.” 
It has come down to us through the centuries. White women, rather 
than become the wives of the black man, whenever the issue was pre- 
sented, fought and died, if necessary, to remain true to the “call of the 
blood.” But it seems that in New York, under alien influence, that 
the line of demarcation between the great white race and the Negro 
race, the “great divide,” that once constituted the “dead line” in 
America on questions of social equality and marriage between whites 
and negroes, have been repudiated by those of the Roman-Tammany 
régime now in charge of New York City and New York State. These 
officials owe it to the great white race in the State of New York and 
in the whole United States to protect, safeguard, and preserve in their 
integrity these principles and ideals so dear to the great white race in 
America. 

The time has come for all true Americans of the Caucasian race to 
wake up to the dangers that threaten us. There can be no yielding on 
this great question in order to serve the program and purpose of the 
Roman-Tammany polifical machine. We must stand steadfast, and we 
will stand steadfast, in our purpose and determination to preserve in its 
integrity race pride and purity and white man's government in the 
United States. I regret to say that the present disgusting and de- 
plorable situation in New York State, which permitted a white father 
and mother to be subjected to the humiliating and shameful ordeal of 
having to submit to the marriage of their daughter to a negro, is not 
new under the modern Roman-Tammany system in New York City and 
State. Scores of negroes in Harlem, New York, members of the so-called 
Democratic Tammany organization, have been permitted to marry white 
wives with license granted by and with the hearty approval of the 
State and city government presided over by Governor Smith and Jimmie 
Walker and now by Gov. Franklin Roosevelt and Jimmie Walker. 
These things are shocking, disgusting, and sickening not only to the 
Democrats but to the true representatives of the great white race in 
all parties the country over. 

The fact that the Roman Catholic Church permits negroes and whites 
to belong to the same Catholic Church and to go to the same Catholic 
schools and permits and sanctions the marriage between whites and 
negroes in the United States is largely responsible for the loose, dan- 
gerous, and sickening conditions that exist in New York City and 
State to-day and the all-important question of preserving the integrity 
of our race and white supremacy in the United States, 

My knowledge of this open and notorious social equality policy, this 
terrible system in New York State, permitted and approved by Governor 
Smith, was one of the things that made it impossible for me to support 
him for President in 1928. Many States in the Union haye laws which 
forbid marringe between whites and negroes; all of the States should 
have, and some day will have, such laws. I understand that New York 
would bave had such a law but for the opposition of Governor Smith 
and his Tammany friends in the legislature. Alabama has such a law, 
and I helped to put it in the constitution of that State in 1901. 

Very truly, 
J. Tos. HEFLIN. 


WATER POWER ON THE FLATHEAD RIVER, MONT, 


Mr. SCHALL. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a letter from Mr. Hugh J. Hughes, 
director of education of Minnesota, in reference to an applica- 
tion of Walter H. Wheeler to develop water power on the Flat- 
head River, Mont. 

There being no objection, the letter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., February 1, 1930. 
Hon. ARTHUR M. HYDE, À 
Secretary of Agriculture, Washington, D. C. 

M'Y DEAR SECRÐTARY: I am advised that Walter H. Wheeler has be- 

fore the Federal Power Commission application for a license to develop 
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water power on the Flathead River in Montana, and that such develop- 
ment contemplates the immediate use of 105,000 horsepower for the pro- 
duction of phosphate fertilizer of a highly concentrated character. 

I am not in a position to speak on the merits of the immediate water- 
power development in question, but I assume that matter will be properly 
considered by those competent to judge of its engineering merits. 

What I do wish to say in behalf of the grain-producing industry of 
the Northwest is that beyond any question there is a field for the distri- 
bution of highly concentrated phosphates within the spring-wheat area. 
Phosphorus is the essential element in the production of a high-quality 
grain berry, and the lack of it from any cause whatever gives our grain 
a lower grade and milling quality. 

The continuous demands that have been made upon the phosphorus 
content of our soil during the years they have been farmed have begun 
to deplete the original storés and make necessary for the continuance of 
high-grade crops the application of commercial fertilizers. 

One of the chief reasons why such fertilizers have not come into use 
more generally throughout the spring-wheat belt is the high freight 
cost that has attended their transportation from present centers of pro- 
duction, This is especially true of fertilizers carrying a low percentage 
of the essential elements, and the proposition advanced by Mr. Wheeler 
not only places phosphate-fertilizer production within the spring-wheat 
area itself, but it also gives us promise of substantially reduced freight 
charges due to the high percentage of phosphates contained per ton in 
the fertilizer to be manufactured. 

From the standpoint of the grain producer there is every reason that 
Mr. Wheeler's proposal should be studied carefully and be given 
friendly consideration. I bespeak your interest in the matter. 


Yours yery truly, Huan J. HUGHES 
f , 


Director of Education, 
EMPLOYMENT CONDITIONS 


Mr. WAGNER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp a report made by the Secretary of 
Labor as to employment conditions of January 20 as compared 
with January 13. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 

Employment 
JANUARY 20 AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY 13 
Per cent 
UR ey je RS UE aS ee ian 9 —— 
Automobiles 
All industries $ 

The New England, Middle Atlantic, East and West North Central 
geographic divisions each reported more employees on January 20 than 
on January 13, the East North Central division showing the greatest 
gain (1.1 per cent), owing to the effect of continued increase in auto- 
mobile employment. 

The greatest decrease (1.8 per cent) in employment among the five 
remaining divisions was in the Pacific division. 


PRELIMINARY—JANUARY 27 AS COMPARED WITH JANUARY 20 


Per cent 


Iron and steel (138 out of 164 plants) 
Automobiles (126 out of 167 plants) 


Employment December 16 to January 20 


Employees 


Per cent | Index (Dec. 16= 


Plants of change 


Second 


First week weak 


1, 905, 703 
2, 126, 014 
2, 297, 729 
2 456, 345 
2, 380, 207 


Food and kindred products 


Slaughtering and meat packing. 
Confectionery. 


146, 420 


60, 036 
21, 465 
7, 242 
11, 302 
36, 361 | 


Baking 
Sugar refining, cane =» 


Textiles and their products. 


Cotton goods. 
Hosiery and knit goods. 
Silk 


117, 143 
55, 888 


1 Less than }io of 1 per cent. 


1930 


Employment in identical establishments, January 13 and 20, 1930—Contd. 


Employees 


ines and their products—Continued 
Carpets and rugs_...-------.-- 
Dyeing and finishing textiles. 
Clothing, men's. 
Shirts and collars. 
Clothing, women’s... 
Millinery and lace goods 


571, 459 | 


Iron and steel and their products 574, 878 
253, 103 | 
5, 386 
18, 460 
217, 933 
23, 371 
30, 477 


Iron and steel 

Cast-iron pipe 

Structural ironwork.- 

Foundry and machine-shop products. 


Machine tools 
Steam fittings and steam and hot-water | 


heating apparatus. bg 14, 830 


11, 318 


§ | 121,316 


64, 224 
21, 405 
35, 687 


Lumber and its products 
Lumber, sawmills 
Lumber, millwork. 
Furniture. 


Leather and its products 


| 87,846 


18, 644 | 
69, 202 | 


155, 069 


Leather 
Boots and shoes 


Paper and printing 


Paper and pulp. 42, 825 
Paper boxes. 
Printing, bo 
Printing, newspapers. 


Chemicals and allied products. 


37, H4 
6, 271 
33, 454 


Chemicals 
Fertilzers. 
Petroleum refining 


lame 


68, 924 


— 


Stone, clay, and glass products 


laait +i | 


— 8 


Metal products, other than iron and steel 


Stamped and enameled ware 
Brass, bronze, and copper products 


‘Tobacco products 42, 589 | 


7, 993 


Chewing and smoking tobacco and snuff.. .. 
34, 506 


Cigars and cigarettes 


858 | 403,449 | 407, 213 


Automobiles 5 200, 213 

Carriages and wagons - 57 

Car 01 and repairing, electric-rail- 27, 250 
„ r 


85, 370 | 


Vehicles for land transportation 


295, 192 
598 | 


27, 213 
84, 210 
286, 346 


Car building and repairing, steam-rail- 
WOM SS ie cece 


287, 018 
23, 730 


147, 254 | 
3, 888 
15, 837 
43, 151 
33, 806 
10, 649 
8, 703 


2 308, 641 |2, 380, 207 | 


Miscellaneous industries 
2A, 512 


146, 644 
3, 907 
15, 751 
43, 109 
33, 327 
10,550 

8, 540 | 


J. 
7 
85 


Agricultural implements 

Electrical machinery, apparatus, and 
supplies 

Pianos and organs 

Rubber boots and shoes 

Automobile tires 

Shipbuilding 

Rayon 

Radio 


ARES 
e AA S o 


+ 
E 


Recapitulation by geographie divisions: 
p geogray 234, 163 
653, 995 
$73, 818 
109, 817 
201, 667 
71, 264 
58, 100 
20, 221 
8h, 496 


285, 300 
656, 252 
883, 359 


East North Central. 
110, 616 


West North Central 
South Atlantic 

East South Central. 
West South Central. 
Mountain 

Pacific. 


All divisions. 


1 
~The Oo = 


> 
= 


29, 031 
85, 412 


rl! 
wao 


7,342 25 308, 541 2, 380, 207 


1 Less than Mo of 1 per cent. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 
The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees. 
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EXECUTIVE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate proceed 
to the consideration of executive business, 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to 
the consideration of executive business. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. If there are no reports of 
committees, the calendar is in order. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I understand the treaties on 
the Executive Calendar are to be passed over. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The treaties will be passed 
over, 

DEPARTMENT OF JUSTICE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Charles B. Rugg to 
be Assistant Attorney General, and of Andrew B. Dunsmore, to 
be United States attorney, middle district of Pennsylvania. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions are confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

UNITED STATES BOARD OF TAX APPEALS 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Annabel Matthews to 
be a member of the United States Board of Tax Appeals. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, ask that this nomination 
may go over. I had an understanding with the Senator from 
Georgia that we would fix a time for the consideration of the 
nomination, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be 
over. 


passed 


DIPLOMATIO AND FOREIGN SERVICE 


The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Claude H. Hall, jr., 
to be secretary in the Diplomatie Service. 

The PRESIDING OFFICE’. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

CUSTOMS SERVICE 

The Chief Clerk read the nomination of Frank C. Tracey to 
be surveyor of customs, district No. 28, San Francisco, Calif. 

Mr. JOHNSON. Mr. President, I do not intend to oppose the 
confirmation of this nomination. I recognize what a dreadful 
thing it is to fail in the usual obeisance to an idol or in any 
degree to say aught that may detract from the omniscience of 
a myth. But we have a shibboleth on this side of the Chamber, 
which for many years has been ours, of efficiency and economy, 
and as an honored member of the Republican Party I can net 
permit that shibboleth in any degree to be assailed, nor can I 
permit, when the occasion shall arise, that we should not insist 
that on all occasions, under all circumstances, as to all offices, 
and with every nomination, that efficiency and economy should 
always prevail. 

I have had some recent experiences, sir, with the Treasury 
Department. Of course, I realize it is lese majesty to say any- 
thing about the Treasury Department or the distinguished gen- 
tleman who is Secretary of the Treasury. But I am impelled to 
say it in this instance solely because of my love for efficiency 
and economy and the intensity of my partisan desire that effi- 
ciency and economy shall never be lost sight of by any of my 
brethren. 

Not a very great period ago there was in the city of San 
Francisco more or less rumor as to the appointment of an in- 
ternal reyenue collector. Upon the streets of that city it was 
asserted that the incumbent of the office was to be removed and 
a gentleman named Oftedal appointed in his place. Some of us 
in San Francisco, thinking only of efficiency and economy, 
thought that perhaps a wrong was being done and so, at the 
instance of many San Franciscans, on the 6th day of August, 
1929, I addressed a letter to the Secretary of the Treasury 
asking whether the incumbent’s service had been satisfactory, 
whether it had been efficient, whether it had been honest, and 
whether or not it had been wholly satisfactory. 

Singularly enough, in the multiplicity of the duties of the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury, carrying out, of course, efficiency and 
economy in his office, he did not have time to reply until the 5th 
day of September, 1929, after the appointment had been made of 
a successor to the individual whom we thought—and in whose 
behalf I had written—had always performed his duties with 
efficiency, economy, ability, and integrity. Then he replied, 
after the nomination had been made, a month afterwards, say- 
ing in answer to the categorical questions I had asked in that 
regard, that the incumbent in the office, Mr. McLaughlin, had 
performed his duties ably, efficiently, honestly, and well. . The 
reply, of course, would have come to me sooner undoubtedly but 
for the fact that here in Washington the Secretary of the 
Treasury was so engaged in efficiency and economy and jn hold- 
ing aloft the banner that was ours, and in his earnest and 
enthusiastic endeavor for efficiency in public office, 

Thereafter, in October, there came to me the story that the 
gentleman who is named to-day, and to whom I have no objec- 
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tion, was to be appointed the collector ef customs. On October 
16, 1929, I had the temerity—I apologize for it, sir, because, 
as I said in the opening, I would not under any circumstances 
fail in obeisance to an idol nor would I in any way detract 
from the omniscience of a myth—again believing in efficiency 
and economy, and believing, of course, that the Secretary of 
the Treasury leads us in efficiency and economy, to address a 
communication to him in these words: 

Formerly an office designated surveyor of customs existed at San 
Francisco. The last person officially to occupy it was Hon. Lawrence 
J. Flaherty. When Mr. Flaherty's term ceased, in some fashion, we 
were advised by your department that the office would be discontinued 
and its duties transferred. I have just been advised from San Fran- 
cisco that some of our politicians have stated the office is to be 
revived. I write to ask you, therefore, if you would advise me 
whether or not the position is to be revived, and if so, for what 
reason, I would also appreciate it, if appropriately you could do so, 
if you would have sent to me by one of your clerks a copy of the 
order transferring the duties of the office and discontinuing it. 


On October 19, 1929, the Secretary, then being able to reply 
within three days, was kind enough, and I express my appre- 
ciation of it, to reply categorically and courteously to my 
epistle thus: 

My Dear SENATOR JOHNSON : Referring to yours of October 16 with 
reference to the appointment of a surveyor of customs at the port of 
San Francisco, this department knows of no reason why the policy 
which has been followed since 1925 should be changed at this time and 
ig not recommending the appointment of a surveyor at San Francisco. 

Sincerely yours, 
A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 


Thereupon I rested, although the name of Mr. Tracey had 
been published as about to be appointed to this nonexistent 
office, until the appointment was made—and there is the story. 
Efficiency and economy only, I beg you to believe, are the 
impelling motives in calling it to the attention of the few inter- 
ested. None can be interested greatly except in behalf of the 
greatest Secretary of the Treasury since Alexander Hamilton ; 
but the facts are related for the few minor individuals at whose 
instance the inquiry was originally made. 

After the nomination came to the Senate on the 29th day of 


January of this year, because of the positive declaration of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, I wrote again to him, reciting the 
communications that had passed between us before, and asking 
him if he would do me the kindness to forward to me the 
requisite information as to why the office had been discontinued 
for a period of five years, the orders, if any, that had been 


made in respect to the transfer of its duties, and the like. To 
that communication, dated January 29 last, I have received no 
reply. I do not cavil or criticize. I beg my brethren to under- 
stand as I do, that the Secretary of the Treasury is very, very 
busily engaged in behalf of efficiency and economy, and the 
mere re-creation of another office is of very small consequence, 
and doubtless escapes his notice. 

The two instances are illuminating. In the one, an official, 
admittedly capable, honest, able, and efficient, and complimented 
by the Secretary of the Treasury for his high qualifications 
and the splendid administration of his trust, is superseded by 
another, who is not even eligible; in the other, an office that for 
five years he has not filled, and says he does not intend to, is 
revived without notice and in the teeth of a denial, and an 
appointment made. Efficiency and economy thus are vindicated. 

But, sir, I repeat this record, which fortunately is in writing, 
that it may stand as the record here and may stand as the 
record of the appointments to two offices in San Francisco, 

There are some things, Mr. President, that simply are not 
done in official life. They are the refusal by any department 
to reply within reasonable time to a courteous communication 
that is official in character or to make a reply that may be 
either mistaken or deceptive in character. These things, I say, 
sir, are things that simply are not done in official life—except 
by the Secretary of the Treasury of the United States of 
America. 

I have no objection to confirmation of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nom- 
ination is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. JOHNSON subsequently said: Mr. President, day before 
yesterday I indulged in some remarks concerning certain inci- 
dents which had occurred in California respecting appointments 
there in connection with the Secretary of the Treasury. The 
Secretary of the Treasury had delviered at my office last night 
at 6.20 a letter. I think the letter should go into the RECORD 
where my original remarks appear. I ask that it may be 
printed in the RECORD. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator means in the permanent RECORD? 
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Mr. JOHNSON. Yes; in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD where 
appear my remarks, 

Mr. SMOOT. And not to appear in to-day’s RECORD? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Oh, yes. My intention is to have it inserted 
in the Recorp in exactly the way in which my words occur in 
the RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. May the Chair suggest that the let- 
ter be printed in to-day’s Recorp and that it be then transposed 
to the permanent Recorp at the place designated by the Senator 
from California? 

Mr. JOHNSON. That is exactly my intention—in fairness to 
the Secretary to give the same publicity to his communication 
that was given to my remarks. 

The letter, in my opinion, does not in any essential particular 
change the facts as related by me. There is naught in the letter 
concerning the Oftedal incident. Concerning the surveyor of 
customs, it appears from the letter, as was asserted day before 
yesterday, that the Secretary of the Treasury has for over five 
years made no nomination for that office, and to all intents and 
purposes had abolished the office so far as naming a surveyor of 
customs in San Francisco is concerned. 

On October 16 last, when it was brought to my attention that 
Mr. Tracey was to be appointed by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury to the office after there had been no nomination or appoint- 
ment for more than five years, I addressed my letter of that date 
to the Secretary of the Treasury asking whether or not he in- 
tended to make the nomination. October 19 he responded, as 
his letter to me shows, as inserted in the Recorp day before 
yesterday, that there was to be no change in the policy of the 
Treasury Department. There the matter rested until, without 
notice to me or knowledge on my part by communication from 
him to me, the nomination of Mr. Tracey was sent by him to 
the President and by the President to the Senate. 

That is exactly the situation. While I appreciate the reply 
finally made by the Secretary of the Treasury, the letter has a 
most depressing and chilling effect upon our enthusiasm for effi- 
ciency and it cools our ardor for economy. I ask that the letter 
may be printed in the Recorp as I have suggested. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 


THe SECRETARY OF THE TREASURY, 
Washington, February 7, 1930. 

My Dran SENATOR JOHNSON: I have your letter of January 29, and 
regret that there should have been any delay in answering it, par- 
ticularly as you seem to feel that the delay involved a lack of courtesy 
to you. No discourtesy was, of course, intended, but you will under- 
stand that the volume of communications is so great that occasionally 
some are not answered as promptly as is desirable. 

I regret the delay all the more in this case, since I think, in view 
of the letter I wrote you on the 19th of October last, you should have 
been notified on the department’s decision to recommend the filling of 
the vacancy in the office of surveyor at the port of San Francisco. 

You ask that I send you the order made after election of Mr. 
Flaherty discontinuing the office, the order made providing for the 
transfer of its duties, and the order, if any, providing for the re-cre- 
ation of the office. I think this request arises from a misconception of , 
the situation, No such orders were issued. The position of surveyor 
was not discontinued, as Congress alone has the authority to abolish 
the office. The Secretary of the Treasury, therefore, had no authority 
to discontinue the office, no authority to transfer its duties, and there 
was no occasion, therefore, for issuing an order re-creating the office. 
What did happen was that upon the resignation of Hon. Lawrence J. 
Flaherty as surveyor, under the terms of the Calder Act of March 4, 
1923, the assistant surveyor automatically became acting surveyor, 
receiving the salary of the surveyor and performing all of his duties 
in addition to his own. This situation continued from the date of the 
resignation of Mr. Flaherty in 1925 up te the present time, and when 
I wrote you in October I did not anticipate that there would be a 
change, certainly in the immediate future. 

However, your colleague, Senator SHORTRIDGE, pointed out that in- 
asmuch as the law provided for the office of surveyor and a vacancy 
existed, there was some question as to the propriety of the Secretary 
of the Treasury taking the position that he would refuse to recommend 
to the President the filling of a position created by law. In view of 
the representations made by Senator SHORTRIDGE, the department 
reached the decision to recommend the appointment of Mr. Tracey, who, 
by reason of his appointment, will perform the duties that are now 
being performed by an acting surveyor and receive the salary that the 
acting surveyor is now receiving. 

I regret extremely that you should not have been notified of this 
change in policy, and want to assure you that no discourtesy was ` 
intended. 

Sincerely yours, A. W. MELLON, 
Secretary of the Treasury. 
Hon. Hiram W. JOHNSON, 

United States Senate. 
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POSTMASTERS 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to read the nominations of post- 
masters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. Mr. President, I ask that the first item on the 
calendar, No. 1998, George B. Black, Comanche, Tex., may go 
over without prejudice. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I now ask that the remaining nominations 
for postmasters be confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered, The nominations are confirmed, and the President 
will be notified. That concludes the calendar and the Senate 
resumes legislative session. 


With- 


RECESS 
Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until to- 
morrow af 11 o'clock a. m. 


The motion was agreed to; and the Senate (at 5 o'clock and | 


10 minutes p. m.) took a recess until to-morrow, Friday, Febru- 
ary 7, 1930, at 11 o’clock a. mi. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate February 6 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1980 
SECRETARIES IN THE DIPLOMATIC SERVICE 
The following named persons, now Foreign Service officers 
and consuls, to be also secretaries in the Diplomatic Service of 
the United States of America: 
Maynard B. Barnes, of Iowa. 
J. Rives Childs, of Virginia. 
Edward P. Lawton, jr., of Georgia. 
CONSUL GENERAL 


Kenneth S. Patton, of Virginia, now a Foreign Service 


officer of class 4 and a consul, to be a consul general of the | 


United States of America. 
COLLECTOR OF CUSTOMS 
Nellie Gregg Tomlinson, of Des Moines, Iowa, to be collector 
of customs for customs collection district No. 44, with head- 
quarters at Des Moines, Iowa. (Reappointment.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
Executive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 6 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
ASSISTANT ATTORNEY GENERAL 
Charles B. Rugg. 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Andrew B. Dunsmore, middle district of Pennsylvania, 
SECRETARY IN THE DIPLOMATIO SERVICE 
Claude H. Hall, jr. 
SURVEYOR or CUSTOMS 
Frank C. Tracey, district No. 28, San Francisco, Calif. 
POSTMASTERS 
ARKANSAS 
James M. Merrick, Morrilton. 
CALIFORNIA 
Byron N. Marriott, Alhambra. 
Hattie M. Miller, Fairoaks. 
Grace M. Leuschen, Highland. 
Ollos D. Way, San Dimas. 
Susan M. Sigler, Universal City. 
COLORADO 
Elizabeth M. Kroll, Castle Rock. 
Juan R. Valdez, San Luis. 
Roy Hodges, Springfield, 
CONNECTICUT 
Harlan G. Hills, East Hampton. 
GEORGIA 
William T. Kitchens, Mitchell. 
DELAWARE 
Napoleon B. Register, Lewes. 
IDAHO 


Lowell H. Merriam, Grace. 
Francis M. Winters, Montpelier. 
Wells McEntire, Preston. 

Percy E. Ellis, Stites. 

Joseph O. McComb, Troy. 
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ILLINOIS 
Howard B. Mayhew, Bradford. 
Fred Wilson, Broughton. 
Howard A. Hammer, Buda. 
Otto W. J. Henrich, Des Plaines. 
Peter Thomsen, Fulton. 
Bruce C. Krugh, Homer, 
Lora Johnston, Hudson. 
Guy R. Correll, Hutsonville. 
Elza F. Gorrell, Newton. 
Herbert L. Rawlins, Thomson. 
Robert Murphy, Tilden, 
John R. Marshall, Yorkville. 
INDIANA 
Avery C. Phipps, Elwood. 
KANSAS 
Ezra D. Bolinger, Bucklin. 
Maggie Dowell, Gaylord. 
Daniel O. Edwards, Hazelton. 
Florence Murray, Isabel. 
Ernest Toomey, Neodesha. 
Joseph H. Andrews, Overbrook. 
KENTUCKY 
Effie S. Basham, Leitchfield. 
Samuel N. Sinkhorn, Stamping Ground. 
MAINE 
Ellsworth D. Curtis, West Paris. 
MICHIGAN 
Jesse R. Phillips, Auburn. 
Ben H. Davis, Edwardsburg. 
MINNESOTA 
Lavinnie E. Holmberg, North Branch. 
MISSISSIPPI 
Bonnie H. Curd, Pace. 
Elizabeth Collier, Shaw. 
Emma D. Barkley, State Line. 
Alexander Yates, Utica. 
MISSOURI 
Roy B. Woods, Bernie. 
Ruby W. Benecke, Brunswick. 
Luther P. Dove, Cabool. 
Raymond E. Miller, Carl Junction. 
Ralph D. Stonner, Chamois. 
Edwin S. Brown, Edina. 
William F. Haywood, Ellington. 
Rose C. Geyer, Graham. 
William E. Fuson, Hartville. 
Paul P. Bradley, Leeton. 
Paul Schork, Monticello. 
William F. Crigler, Nevada. 
Arthur B. Calame, Niangua. 
John F. Hamby, Noel. 
Ruth E. McCormick, Reeds Spring. 
Evelyn 8. Culp, Rocky Comfort. 
Milton Wilhelm, Seligman. 
Junius M. Bryant, Stafford. 
James Z. Spearman, Tuscumbia. 
Isaac M. Galbraith, Walker. 
John Black, Washburn. 
Sdwin McKinley, Wheaton, 
3en J. Drymon, Willow Springs. 
NEBRASKA 
May T. Douglass, Callaway. 
Elizabeth G. Mendenhall, Grant. 
Elizabeth Mohr, Kilgore. 
Ralph R. Brosius, Valentine. 
NEW HAMPSHIRE 
Lloyd S. Emerson, Contoocook. 
NEW JERSEY 
Bertha A. Chittick, Old Bridge. 
NEW YORK 
Sheldon D. Clark, Bath. 
Rupert M. Gates, Bolton Landing. 
Richard Bullwinkle, Central Valley. 
Gladys W. North, Chazy. 
Erastus Corning Davis, Fonda. 
Fred H. Bacon, Franklinville. 
Fred F. Hawley, Lake George. 
Fletcher B. Brooks, Monroe. 
Roswell P. Blauvelt, New City. 
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Elmer J. Conklin, Poughkeepsie. 
Frank Wright, Salem. 
Herbert C. Smith, Warrensburg. 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Myron T. Davis, Lisbon. 
Orpha B. Wells, Robinson. 
OHIO 
John R. Williams, College Corner, 
Carl M. Mott, Garrettsville. 
French Crow, Marion. 
Earl Augustine, Montpelier. 
Lester E. Whitehead, Westerville. 
OKLAHOMA 
R. Hawthorn Carpenter, Cromwell, 
Elta H. Jayne, Edmond. 
William A, Kelley, Marshall. 
OREGON 
Guy E. Tex, Central Point. 
Albert M. Porter, Gaston. 
Ruby O. Roberts, Ione. 
William G. Smith, Mill City. 
John S. Sticha, Scio. 
Reber G. Allen, Silverton. 
Tony D. Smith, Union. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Marion Rosbach, Forksville. 
Earl W. Hopkins, Leetsdale. 
RHODE ISLAND 
Albert J. Rene, West Warwick. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 
Rosa B. Grainger, Lake View. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
William H. Nesbitt, McLaughlin, 
TENNESSEE 
James E. Miller, Kingsport. 
William J. Julian, Silver Point. 
Lawrence L. Linville, Waynesboro. 
TEXAS 
Mima Fessler, Bigwells. 
Mark A. Taylor, Bonham. 
WASHINGTON 
Hugh Eldridge, Bellingham. 
Frank A. McGovern, Concrete. 
Alfred U. Thompson, Everson. 
Elijah H. Nash, Friday Harbor. 
Adam L. Livingston, Mabton. 
Bertha H. Welsh, Prescott. 
Ira G. Allen, Pullman. 
William L. Oliver, Rockford. 
WEST VIRGINIA 
Chancellor L. Jones, Fairview. 
Gilbert W. Smith, Middlebourne. 
Marshall C. Archer, Ripley. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Tuourspay, February 6, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon, 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 

Our Gracious Father, Thou hast added another day to our 
lives; as we grow in age may we grow in knowledge and wis- 


dom. We thank thee that we are the children of the Most High 
and heirs of immortality and that we are not fatherless and 
forlorn, drifting on an uncharted and unpiloted sea. Through 
dark and bright, defeat can not daunt or dishearten, for Thou 
art the Lord God of Hosts, whose mercy, power, and holiness 
are from everlasting to everlasting. We pray for the presence 
of the Holy Spirit, that He may work in us and bring us in 
unison with eternal right, which is the will of God. Then the 
love of wrong will be changed to the love of right. Through 
Jesus Christ our Lord. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 

approved. 
MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 

A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment joint 
resolutions and a bill of the House of the following titles: 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled Joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink 
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bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” approved 
May 21, 1928; 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused 
by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona; 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construction 
of rural post roads; 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
earry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929; and 

H. R. 5191. An act to authorize the State of Nebraska to make 
additional use of Niobrara Island. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. KINCHELOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
that on next Thursday, immediately after the reading of the 
Journal and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s table, I 
may be permitted to address the House for one hour. 

The SPHAKER. The gentleman from Kentucky asks unani- 
mous consent that on next Thursday, after the disposition of 
matters on the Speaker's table, he may address the House for 
one hour. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

MAPLE SUGAR TARIFF 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
insert in the Recorp some remarks of my own in regard to 
the maple sugar tariff. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Vermont? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GIBSON. Mr. Speaker, maple sugar properly comes 
within that class of articles and products included in the agri- 
cultural relief features of the tariff bill. The American Farm 
Bureau Federation recognizes this, as is indicated by the brief 
submitted to the Ways and Means Committee, which includes 
this product as one demanding substantial increased protection, 
The principal maple-sugar producing States are Wisconsin, Mich- 
igan, Ohio, Pennsylvania, New York, Massachusetts, Vermont, 
New Hampshire, and Maine. It is also produced in some quan- 
tities in 12 other States, such as Maryland and West Virginia, 
which produce for sale in a quantity somewhat smaller than 
the States named. 

The number of trees in use in these leading States for the 
years 1926, 1927, and 1928 are shown by the following table 
compiled by the Bureau of Agricultural Economies, United States 
Department of Agriculture. 


Maple sugar and sirup: Trees tapped, 1926—1928 1 


Michigan. 
Wisconsin 


14, 712, 000 


(Yearbook, 


These 9 States produced about 97 per cent of the maple sugar and about 92 per 
cent of the maple sirup made in the United States in 1919 as reported by the Bureau 
of the Census. 

The producers are in the main small farmers who depend upon 
their sugar crop to help out their annual incomes. The largest 
orchard known is that of the Cary Maple Sugar Co., of St. 
Johnsbury, Vt., with 20,000 trees, of which about half are in use. 
The work of sugar making is carried on at a time of the year 
when the farmer can do no other kind of work to advantage. 
To deprive them of this income, or to cut down the market 
price and curtail production through competition from without 
the country would cause a real hardship to thousands who farm 
in a small way. 


1 rae of Agricultural Economics, U. 8. Department of Agriculture, 


THE PRESENT RATE SITUATION 
The act of 1922 fixed the tariff rate at 4 cents per pound for 
maple sugar and maple sirup. A gallon of maple sirup weighs 
11 pounds, At the present rate this would yield a duty of 44 
cents if imported. This 11 pounds of sirup will produce about 
74 pounds of sugar and, if imported, would pay a duty of 30 
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cents. This difference of 14 cents compels the manufacturer, if 
he wishes to bring maple products into the country, to reduce the 
sirup to the form of sugar in Canada, which is the chief com- 
petitor of our producers. 

In order to correct the differential and give adequate protec- 
tion, paragraph 503 of the House bill placed a duty of 744 cents 
on sugar and 5 cents on sirup. The Finance Committee of the 
Senate fixed the duty on sugar at 9 cents and on sirup at 6 cents. 
The Senate changed the rate to 8 cents on sugar and 5% cents 
on sirup. That is the situation at the present time. 

METHOD OF PRODUCTION 

Production is a short-time activity. For a few weeks in the 
early spring sap rises in the maple tree in so clear a form that 
by boiling it can be reduced to sirup, and by still further boiling 
to sugar. The sap is obtained by tapping the hard or rock 
maple tree—that is, by boring a hole into jt and then inserting a 
spout that will permit the sap to come out and drop into a con- 
tainer called a bucket, attached to the tree, It is then gathered 
into tubs or tanks and taken to the sugar house. As fast as the 
sap is gathered it is boiled in shallow pans or evaporators. 
This process is called “ boiling.” The sap does not keep well, 
therefore it is necessary to boil it as soon as possible after 
gathering. It is converted by this boiling process into sirup and 
then set aside until sold in that form or until the farmer is ready 
to put it into sugar by further boiling, called “sugaring off.” 
It takes about 45 gallons of sap to make 1 gallon of sirup. The 
sap comes in “runs,” and prompt advantage must be taken to 
convert it into sugar or sirup to obtain a product of the first 
quality. 

An element of the industry is the weather. If the nights are 
freezing and the days warm and sunny, with the thermometer 
considerably above the freezing point in the middle of the day, 
the sap flows freely. Any considerable variation in the weather 
standard will cause a change in the quality. Warm nights or 
cold days, or warm winds affect it. After a good run, and a 
period of bad weather causing a suspension of work, good sugar 
weather returns after a snowstorm, sometimes called a “ sugar 
snow.” 

The evaporator in which sap is reduced is heated by a wood 
fire. When in the form of sirup it is transferred to the sugar- 
ing-off pan and further reduced at temperatures from 240° to 
250° to the sugar form. While the operation of making 
sugar is quite simple, yet some experience is required to pro- 
duce the best quality. The manufacture is carried on exclu- 
sively by the farmer and no expert is needed. In no sense has 
the production been capitalized by the big producer. The aver- 
age orchard in this country is 820 trees, while in Canada the 
average is 1,163 trees. Methods of production have been greatly 
improved in recent years from the old kettle hung over a sup- 
port in the open to the use of evaporators and other improved 
equipment. 

CANADIAN COMPETITION 

Practically all our importations of sugar products come from 
the Province of Quebee in Canada, where the production has 
been increasing. In this country the production has been de- 
creasing. 

The United States Tariff Commission has prepared a table 
of production of maple sugar and sirup in the United States 
and Canada in terms of gallons of sirup and pounds of sugar. 
This shows: À 
Production of maple sugar and maple sirup in the United States and 

Canada, 1919—1928 


| Maple sugar 


Maple sirup 


United 
States ! 


United 


Canada ? : 
a States! 


Canada: 


Pounds 

9, 787, 000 
7, 324, 000 
4, 730, 000 | 
5,147, 000 

4,685,000 | 8, 215,975 
4,078,000 | 9,385, 415 
3, 236, 000 | 10, 496, 262 
3, 569,000 | 7. 137, 303 
3, 236, 000 9, 831, 697 
2, 288, 000 | 13, 798, 109 


Gallons 
3. 804, 000 
3. 580, 000 
2, 386, 000 50, 762 
3, 640, 000 1, 890, 089 
3, 605,000 | 1, 500, 780 
8,903,000 | 2, 364, 835 
| 2, 006, 512 
2, 005, 884 
2, 585, 646 
2, 023, 900 


Pounds Gallons 
Wit. saane 1, 764, 330 


1920, 
9, 016, 650 


i From Yearbooks of U. S. Department of Agriculture, 

From Canadian yearbooks. 

Converted into United States gallons. 

‘Preliminary. 

The twelfth annual report (1928) of the Tariff Commission 
shows an increasing percentage of consumption of imported 
maple products, The statistics are given in the following table: 
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Maple sugar and maple sirup: Production in the United States and per- 
centage of consumption imported, 1924-1927 


Sugar 


j. | ` Percent- 
Domestic | Domestic age of 
produc- Imports! | consump- con- 
| tion 1 tion sumption 

imported 


Pounds 
4, 078, 000 
3, 236, 000 | 
3, 577, 000 


3. 0 8, 886, 471 | 
* 3, 102, 000 


5, 633, 252 


Maple sugar and maple sirup: Production in the United States and per- 
centage of consumption imported, 1924-1927—Continued 


Slrup 


Percent- 
age of 
con- 
sumption 
| imported 


Domestic | 


consump- 
tion 


24 
Domestic 
produc- 
tion? 


Imports ! 


Galions | 
3, 908, 514 | 
3, 099, 313 | 
3,918, 481 | 
3, 198, 920 


Gallons 
5, 514 
10, 313 
18, 481 
15, 919 


1 Yearbook 1027, U. S. Department of Agriculture. 
For 8 States, not including Ohio and Indiana. 


The statistics of the actual importations for consumption 
from Canada show an increase year by year. 


Maple sugar and maple sirup: Imports for consumption, 1923—1923 t 


Maple | 
| sugar im- 
ports for 
consump- 
tion 


Maple 
sirup im- 
ports for 
consump- 

tion 


| Pounds 
1, 906, 104 
3, 910, 
3. 446, 4! 


Gallons 
9, 329 
5,514 
10. 313 
18, 481 
15, 910 
36, 240 


From Foreign Commerce and Navigation of the United States. 


In the calendar year 1929 there was a tremendous increase as 
shown by the following letter from Hon. Harry C. Whitehill, 
collector of customs for the district of Vermont: 


TREASURY DEPARTMENT, 
UNITED STATES Customs Service, 
St. Albans, Ft., January 12, 1930. 


Hon. Ernest W. GIBSON, 
Representative to Congress, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR CONGRESSMAN: In response to the request in your letter of 
the 10th instant I take pleasure in submitting below a statement show- 
ing the amount and value of maple sugar and maple sirup imported into 
this district during the calendar year 1929. 

.. — et Ee — . KX 
1929 | Sugar 


$66, 939 
141, 060 

28, O44 

27, 060 
766, 076 
140, 090 
249, 866 
333, 933 
101, 404 


July. 
August.. 
September 
October 51. 177 
November 4 9, 417 
December 5 36 


10, 418, 704 


‘ „916, 002 
May, sirup, 3,552 gallons -| 39, 073 


5, 188 
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With the exception of the month of May, as shown above, importa- 
tions of maple sirup into the district during the year were negligible. 
Trusting this will give you the required information, I am, with best 
regards, 
Sincerely yours, Harry C. WHITEHILL, Collector. 


Attention is called directly to the fact that the importations 
increased from 1,994,104 pounds in 1923 to 10,418,764 pounds in 
1929. This means that the Canadian product has been displac- 
ing the American product at the expense of our farmers. They 
have been shut out from their home market by an increase in 
the importation of the Canadian product, 

The inevitable result has followed. Data provided by the 
Vermont Department of Agriculture show that only 58 per cent 
of the producing trees in Vermont are in use. The brief of 
the Vermont Sugar Makers’ Association presented to the Tariff 
Commission in favor of an increase in the rate, at the time the 
application for an increase under the elastic clause was before 
that body, contains the following statement: 


It is a matter of common observation that in recent years many good 
producing maple orchards have been sacrificed to the lumberman’s ax. 
As a consequence many hill farms in Vermont have from the loss of 
an important source of income to them become unprofitable and their 
owners have moved away leaving them idle. From 1920 to 1925, 
according to the United States census of agriculture, 310,000 acres 
of Vermont farm land went out of use. This is an area 30,000 acres 
greater than all the farm land in Chittenden County in 1925. and 
represents about 7 per cent of the farm land in the State. This exten- 
sive abandonment of farm land occurred almost entirely in the hil 
towns where maple products is one of the main sources of income. 


The American farmer is at a great disadvantage in compet- 
ing with the Canadian in the production of maple products for 
two reasons. First, there is a difference in the cost of produc- 
tion. The United States Tariff Commission for the season of 
1925 secured 625 cost-of-production records in this country, and 
223 records in Canada. According to these data the average 
cost per gallon in the United States was $1.9118 per gallon of 
sirup, or $0.1738 per pound, and in Canada $1.3904 per gallon 
or $0.1264 per pound. The cost in detail is set forth in the 
following table: 


Cost per gallon of sirup in United States and Canada 


Operating costs: 
Human labor. 


Repairs and deprecia' 

Other operating costs 
Marketing costs: 

Human labor 


Total costs per gallon, except interest 
Interest on equipment 
Interest on orchard at 6 per cent on value of orchard for 
sugaring 


Total cost per gallon 


The second reason why our producers are at a disadvantage 
is that Canada gives some aid to the producers, while none is 
given in this country. 

Conflicting statements have been put on record in respect to 
the aid given by the government of Quebec. Mr. George C. 
Cary, of the Cary Maple Sugar Co., of St. Johnsburg, Vt., a 
large wholesaler of maple products, stated before the Finance 
Committee of the Senate; page 338 of the printed hearings: 


They do not pay a direct bounty, but it is an appropriation of the 
Agricultural Department. 


The deputy minister of agriculture in Quebec, in a dispatch 
from Montreal under date of January 25, 1930, states: 


The government of Quebec pays no bounty whatever to maple-sugar 
producers. 


As against this denial that a bounty is paid to maple-sugar 
producers in Canada, and in support of the claim that aid of 
some kind is given, several exhibits have been placed before 
Members of Congress. Among these exhibits is a “statement 
of the public accounts of the Province of Quebee for the fiscal 
year ended 30th of June, 1928,” which shows, at pages 188-189, a 
government grant to honey and maple-sugar industry of 
$55,000; and a “statement of the public accounts of the Prov- 
ince of Quebec for the fiscal year ended 30th of June, 1929,” 
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which shows, at pages 190-191, a government grant to honey 
and maple-sugar industry of $94,430.75. The distribution of 
this amount is shown by items on pages 202, 219, and 220. 
There have also been presented translations of articles appear- 
ing in different Canadian papers and circulars issued by the 
Sugar Cooperative, all tending to show aid by the government. 

In view of these contradictions and to arrive at the truth of 
the matter, Hon. FRANK L. Greene, United States Senator from 
Vermont, sent to the chief of the sugar division of the United 
States Tariff Commission the exhibits bearing on the question, 
with a request that a memorandum be prepared for his use. 
All the documents were reviewed carefully and the following 
conclusion arrived at, as shown by the report: 


It seems clear from the evidence furnished that no direct bounty 
is paid by the Quebec government to maple sugar and maple sirup pro- 
ducers of Canada. It appears, on the other hand, that a bonus of 
2 cents per pound on maple sugar and maple sirup delivered to the 
cooperative association is granted by the Quebec government to maple 
sugar and maple sirup producers through the cooperative association 
under certain conditions; that one gift amounting to $10,000 and one 
loan of $5,000 has been made to the Cooperative Society of Maple Sugar 
Producers by the minister of agriculture; that loans not exceeding $500 
without interest and gifts amounting to $30 per member are promised 
to the producers through the cooperative association’ under certain 
conditions, 

Evidence is not available showing the total amount of bonus actually 
paid, or what it would amount to per pound of sugar and per pound 
of sirup if paid in full. It appears, however, to be considerably more 
than 2 cents per pound. 


So it appears to be well established that substantial aid is 
given to the producers of maple products by the government of 
Quebec. This aid is given in the following ways: 

First. By payment of all or a part of the salaries and ex- 
penses of those engaged in fostering the maple-sugar industry 
and superintending or managing cooperative organizations whose 
formation is sponsored by the Government. 

Second. By the Quebec government doubling every cent placed 
in the reserve fund of maple sugar cooperative associations or- 
ganized under the government plan. 

Third. By the Quebec government equaling every $30 sub- 
seribed by a member to such cooperative societies, 


Fourth. By the Quebec government loaning to such coopera- 
tive societies, for the period of five years, up to the sum of $500 
without interest, toward the cost of new materials for the instal- 


lation of equipment. This would be $90 for the 5-year period. 

Fifth. By special grants to such societies, and loans on ad- 
vantageous terms. 

In my opinion this aid to the Canadian producer, when all 
payments and grants are taken into consideration, will be found 
to be in excess of 4 cents per pound. 

Therefore the American farmer is at a great disadvantage. 
The experience of the largest producer of maple sugar in the 
country who has kept accurate cost accounts, is that there has 
been only one year in eight when enough has been received for 
sugar and sirup to pay the cost of his labor. It follows that the 
production can not be organized into a big group. The coopera- 
tive marketing scheme and aid of the Quebee government is 
forcing many of our farmers out of business. That is not only 
true of Vermont but it is true of the 20 other States that produce 
maple produets, 


AGRICULTURAL RELIEF WARRANTED 


If there is any agricultural product that is deserving of pro- 
tection to save the life of the industry it is that of maple sugar. 
Quebee intends to inerease production from fifteen to seventy 
million pounds in five years. This production will take care of 
the world demand. The American farmer will then be out of 
the picture, so far as the manufacture of maple products for sale 
is concerned. 

The only salvation for our farmer in respect te this crop lies 
in obtaining such a protective tariff duty through this revision 
of the tariff that will save the American market for him. 

Talk about agricultural relief to the suffering farmers of the 
Nation! Here is an opportunity for action that will give direct 
affirmative relief without resorting to the Farm Board, or any 
other administrative agency. 

The duty should be placed at 9 cents for sugar and 6 cents for 
sirup. That is the request of the maple-sugar makers of the 
country. It is the fair demand of the farmers who are the pro- 
ducers, and the rates proposed are not so high as those sug- 
gested as reasonable by the American Farm Bureau Federation 
in its brief submitted for the consideration of the Ways and 
Means Committee in behalf of agricultural producers (see p. 
3041, vol. 5, hearings before Ways and Means Committee). 


CONGRESSIONAL 


WOODROW WILSON 


The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the Chair 
recognizes the gentleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON] for 
20 minutes. 

Mr. PATTERSON, Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, we passed over on last Monday the sixth year since the 
death of that great leader, Woodrow Wilson. I feel my in- 
adequacy to measure up to the undertaking of discussing this 
great character when I look around me and see so many dis- 
tinguished men who knew him at first hand during the zenith 
of his career. I believe the inspiration that the lives of our 
great men bring to us should be reviewed more often than they 
are. I have always loved and had a great deal of respect for 
all the great characters in history. My deep feeling for these 
great men of the past, so far as I recall, dates from a little 
personal incident in my life, for which I hope you will pardon 
me when I relate. 

At the tinre of the Buffalo Pan American Exposition in 1901 
I was but a smal! boy, and my family belonged to that class 
of poor tenant farmers in the South; and in my home during all 
those years I do not suppose that such a thing as a daily paper 
ever entered. However, I recall that in September, 1901, my 
father—a dyed-in-the-wool Democrat and an ardent Bryan sup- 
porter, following him three times to defeat and probably whose 
daily prayer for years was “God bless Bryan! —got hold of a 
paper some few days old and read there of the tragic death of 
that good and beloved statesman, William McKinley. As my 
father sat there and read those lines I recall how the tears ran 
down his cheeks, and how deeply touched was this man who 
was inured to hardships and deprivation and the hard battles of 
life. Somehow i went out front his presence that day with a 
different outlook on life, 

Since, with that same feeling, I have loved Washington, Jef- 
ferson, Lincoln, Roosevelt, Wilson, and many others. I have 
loved to read and study the lives of those men sometimes re- 
ferred to as The immortal trio” during the days of 1820-1850, 
when those three leaders—Webster, Clay, and Calhoun— 
adorned the forensic arena of national life as they stood here 
and in that other body at the other end of the Capitol and dis- 
eussed the great questions of the day with the fervency and 
power which they possessed. 

Another great trio occur to my mind, and these are the three 
greatest political figures that have led this country since the 
days of Abraham Lincoln. The trio to which I refer is com- 
posed of: The Great Commoner, William Jennings Bryan, whose 
distinguished daughter is a Member of this House to-day; that 
great President and typical American who steered the ship of 
state of this Nation from the time the good McKinley fell at 
Buffalo until March 4, 1909, and a member of whose family is 
the distinguished Speaker of this House now. To my mind a 
great American, and one with more buoyant spirit, more em- 
biematie of our national life, has never graced the Presidency, 
As some one has said: 

In whatever campaign he entered, there was only one issue, and that 
was Roosevelt. 


A little over 10 years have elapsed since the close of the 
World War and the break in the health of the third in this great 
trio. Not enough time perhaps for history to appraise the value 
and character of a man’s national service; but it has been long 
enough for some of the constructive ideas and policies of the 
great character on whose life and work I address you to be tried. 
These constructive policies I only refer to, for I would not 
undertake a discussion of these works in detail before this 
House. But no one will deny the fact that he was connected 
with some of the most constructive peace-time legislation of any 
similar period in American history. Not only that, he was our 
great leader in the greatest world conflict known to the ages, 
and bis relation to this war and its conclusion so tremendously 
outweighs his other work that it will be here that forever the 
adverse storms and cross currents of life surge, and when his 
rightful place in the history of the world is assigned the main 
chapter in his history will be his relation to the World War 
and the great ideals which he held up that permeated the 
world throughout that time. 

Loath to take up arms in the conflict; coined the phrase “ Too 
proud to fight,” but when once in would not yield until what he 
set out to accomplish was assured. He ascended the heights 
as an international figure—greater than any other man civiliza- 
tion has known. He spoke the hopes and thoughts of the mil- 
lions of oppressed. His desire was for peace, and this he advo- 
cated without hatred or suspicion of other nations. This he 
hoped to gain through his tremendous power of eloquence and 
the millions of people who were back of him when he went to 
Europe; but when he arrived on the scene and took up the work 
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for permanent peace he found many secret treaties and secret 
agreements. These he combated with all the gigantic power of 
his great strength. 

Had there been some way that he could have appealed to the 
great masses of mankind the world over probably these states- 
men in their greedy haste for territory and indemnity would 
have yielded, but there was no way. It is characteristic of our 
people that he could say when he came back from his first trip 
across the Atlantic that there existed no suspicion of America, 
for we sought neither territory nor indemnity. 

He held steadfast to his great idea which he announced at 
the beginning of the conflict, that he wanted to enter war to 
end wars, and he so maintained this idea and presented it to the 
people until those American boys who carried the Stars and 
Stripes felt that was really the cause for which they were 
fighting. 

When that great statesman crossed the river, from whose 
bourne no traveler returns, on February 3, 1924, the Outlook 
was quoted as saying in effect: 


The future of Woodrow Wilson is linked up with the success of the 
League of Nations or any similar organization which may arise to take 
its place to prevent war, and if this move of international cooperation 
for peace is successful his future is secure. 


What has the past 10 years shown? Time has brought out 
the fact that to-day the world stands in need of a great asso- 
ciation of nations to outlaw war. In spite of the attitude that 
men might have taken in the heat of campaign, every man who 
has sat in the White House from March 4, 1921, to the present 
has recognized the absolute necessity of some kind of organiza- 
tion to prevent war and reduce armaments. They have differed 
in method and detail, but all have recognized the high import 
of this duty. Can it be done without cooperation and organiza- 
tion? I think not. Further, nearly all the statesmen of the 
world have recognized this need and supported it. I wish I 
might go further into detail here, but the need does not exist, 
for the Members of this House are familiar with the happenings 
of the past 10 years. I say, can we shirk this duty and push 
it off? No; it is with us, and, as our own good President has 
shown from time to time, at his inauguration, and since, it must 
be met and dealt with, and I believe it should be as honestly 
dealt With as any other of our problems. 

My colleagues, I am a strong believer in peace, and as we 
pass over the sixth anniversary since the death of Woodrow 
Wilson, however inadequate I feel to the undertaking, I want 
to be one of those who place a flower on his bier and say that 
I believe in the peace of nations. It does not make any differ- 
ence what party’s President or what organization sponsors the 
peace of the world, I stand ready to support any constructive 
and honorable plans, and want to say further that every sincere 
effort that my President exerts to bring about peace or har- 
mony, by whatever name it is called, I stand behind that pro- 
gram with all the power and energy I have, and emhpasize in 
the strongest language I can, as I think of that great hero who 
stood there in Paris and fought for this great ideal which he 
loved and cherished, I believe in so doing I am serving humanity 
and the ages to come. 

I realize as we go to these disarmament conferences we will 
not get all that we want, but to those men who are over there 
fighting these battles for peace and reduction of armaments I 
want to say that I am back of them without selfishness, sus- 
picion, or hatred, but with a sincere hope that we may bring 
about the best possible peace with the reduction of armaments 
and war expenses. 

We need not fool ourselves to-day; it is very doubtful that the 
world could again stand the strain of mobilizing 50,000,000 of 
the flower of their young manhood and pouring out two hundred 
and fifty billions of the wealth of the world and then the result 
be 10,000,000 killed or maimed for life. Probably more than 80 
per cent of the world’s national taxation is spent on past, pres- 
ent, and future wars. What would this four billion three hundred 
million world armament bill of the present year do if used in 
constructive works of peace, like building roads, schools, and 
homes for our people? What would this tremendous appro- 
priation that we make here for the building of armaments do if 
used for our schools, homes, and so forth? Building great 
battleships to become obsolete and then building more. 

I believe it was Premier MacDonald who said that 


To build armaments is not a security for peace. 


Mr. Speaker, if it had been, why, Germany would not have 
had any war, for she had the greatest military force that this 
world has known, and England would have had no war, for 
she had the greatest fighting fleets on the waters. 

My colleagues, peace is not brought about by battleships or 
armaments. Peace is not brought about by hatred, fear, or 
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suspicion. When we go to the council table, if we are sincerely 
seeking peace and harmony, we must leave these things out of 
it. Speaking for no party—speaking only on my own responsi- 
bility—I want to say to-day in this hour that I believe in inter- 
national cooperation for peace. I shall support any program 
which leads toward peace, although it may not be a perfect one. 
It matters not what party or President sponsors it, I am, to the 
very best of my ability, behind that program if it is honorable, 
constructive, and will accomplish the ends desired. 

What is war? What has it brought to us in this new age of 
civilization and scientific investigation? The biggest thing that 
wars will bring to us is more burden and distress and destruc- 
tion, Of course, I am not for peace at any price. I believe there 
might come a time to fight, and there may come a time in a 
man’s private life to fight physically, but I prepare to live in 
peace with my fellow man, and consequently I do not have to 
fight. 

May God help our nations to-day as they sit around the great 
council table to prepare not for battle through the security of 
arms but to prepare for peace through harmony, cooperation, 
faith, and justice, and may the spirit of the Master of Life 
pervade all their deliberations. 

As I said, I am not for peace at any price. I thoroughly be- 
lieve in the words once spoken by that great President, Theo- 
dore Roosevelt, to whom I referred a few minutes ago, who said 
that— 

He who is afraid to die is not fit to live. 


But I want to be consecrated to the great tasks of peace. My 
colleagues, I do not desire war to be brought on, which will 
cause the poor man to drop the working tools of peace, leaving 
his children to be unprotected orphans out in a cold world, while 
he dies on the battle field. These things take the glamor out 
of war. 

Regardless of what we may think of Woodrow Wilson’s part 
in world peace or our political views, and regardless of how we 
may differ in the details and methods by which permanent peace 
is to be brought about or the name of the body which is to 
function, I think that none will deny that he possessed the 
great ideal to which the world must sooner or later come, in 
order to assure the world of lasting peace and save civilization 
from this yawning climax of war, turmoil, and misery. 

In this gigantic struggle he gave his life, as he said once that 
he would gladly do to make this thing assured. He gave it with 
the firm faith believing that the enduring years of time would 
vindicate his ideal, and save the torn and bleeding world from 
a recent catastrophe from which it will not soon recover. 

True, he fell in the attempt. Many said that he failed. They 
said the same thing of the Great Master of Life. However, as 
we go forth and finally have an organization for making the 
peace of the world secure, as we will, the name of Woodrow 
Wilson will ever be linked with that accomplishment. His name 
is as safely intrenched with the advocates of international peace 
and cooperation as Lincoln's is with that of freedom and union. 
Wilson’s words uttered at a banquet given in Buckingham Pal- 
ace on December 27, 1919, are true to-day, if we could only 
reach everyone. He said: 


There is a great tide running in the hearts of men. The hearts of men 
have never beaten so singularly in unison before. Men have never 
before realized how little difference there was between right and justice 
in one latitude and in another, under one sovereignty and under 
another. 


At that time as the great masses of humanity turned 
from the work of destruction to pause in the twilight of peace, 
and, Mr. Speaker, I verily believe it would have been thoroughly 
realized at Paris had it not been for the rise of greed, fear, 
suspicion, and the cross currents of politics; but I stand here a 
humble Member before you to-day, in this great law-making 
body, which has been graced by so many great and noble men, 
and pay my tribute to the great statesman who stood for these 
ideals and spoke for the great masses of humanity at that time, 
who was a great President of a great country—a great states- 
man and a great idealist. He believed that the pendulum would 
adjust itself in tnt calm morning when political strife is over 
and the greed of mankind has receded into the background and 
the world comes to a sober thought, as it is rapidly doing, as 
has been manifested by the many efforts for peace and the many 
conferences for disarmament, which had for their end making 
the world safe for democracy and peace. Again we shall come 
to that time when the voices of the masses will be heard and 
then the nations of the earth will learn war no more, and we 
will have such a reign of peace and democracy as was dreamed 
of by the great war leader, Woodrow Wilson. 

In closing, may I say that it is my sincere desire to-day to 
not only stand for peace and international cooperation backed up 
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by faith and justice, but to plant a flower on the grave of that 
great hero who has fallen as a casualty of that war to end wars, 
and not to him only but to everyone who did, and as has been 
so fittingly said, by some great statesman: 


I desire to keep faith with them in carrying forward that ideal, and 
keeping it still high advanced, 


And as I lay a rose on that bier, I want to turn to the task 
of life with the same spirit which Woodrow Wilson manifested 
in those last hours when the doctors notified him that his time 
had come—he met it with that warlike heroism and spirit as 
he said, “I am ready.” 

There have been times in the past when we honorably re- 
sorted to the sword, and I know that some great issues could 
only be settled by that arbiter, to our deep sorrow. But may 
God grant that it never be so again, and as Lincoln said, may 
the better angels of the nature of mankind touch us all, and 
may there stretch from every hearthstone and fireside on the 
globe the call of peace, faith, and justice, until all our states- 
men and diplomats be imbued with their high duties of conse- 
cration and dedication. This would be democracy and states- 
manship, and would more fittingly commemorate the life and 
works of Woodrow Wilson than any words I might utter here 
or elsewhere. His life and spirit salute us to-day, not as dying 
men as did the Roman gladiators, but as a living force for 
peace and democracy. [Applause.] 


OLEOMARGARINE 


Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of 
the Union for the further consideration of the bill (H. R. 6) to 
amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act 
entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. HAWLEY 
in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. When the committee rose Saturday there 
was pending an amendment offered by the gentleman from 
Texas [Mr. Jones]. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to withdraw that amendment and to offer the one which 
I have sent to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Texas? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Texas offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment by Mr. Jones of Texas: At the end of line 22 insert the 
following: “nor to liquid emulsion, pharmaceutical preparations, ofl 
meals, liquid preservatives, illuminating oils, cleansing compounds, or 
flavoring compounds.” 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, I have so worded this 
amendment as to exclude these compounds that occupy an 
entirely different field than that occupied by butter in any of 
its uses. I am perfectly willing for the measure to cover all 
compounds that come in competition with butter or to any use 
of butter. 

The way the definition is worded it would include these, as 
I construe it, and would include a great many others. It would 
include all vegetable oils, cottonseed oil being included if mixed 
with liquids or if they have any salt or moisture left in them. 

I have before me a pamphlet used by the Department of Agri- 
culture showing the use of cottonseed products in different coun- 
tries, I have taken these names from that report covering 
commodities that could not possibly be used as a butter substi- 
tute. They have opened a great field for the use of cottonseed 
oil in an entirely different field. I am willing to leave butter 
to its field and have cottonseed oil occupy the other field. 
Surely you do not want to bring into the definition liquid 
emulsions and other pharmaceutical preparations, medicines, 
preservatives, and cleansing compounds that do not enter into 
the butter field. 

As shown in this report, meals are emulsified with water. 
They are used for many different purposes. Many different 
countries make cake of them. 

Surely you do not want to tax these oil meals. It is shown in 
the report that cottonseed oil is used as a liquid preservative, 
and I do not think that you want any question about them being 
included. This shows that Dr. George Brown, of Atlanta, has 
manufactured and placed on the market an emulsion of cotton- 
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seed oil which is used as a substitute for cod-liver oil. I also 
have the report here from Luther A, Ransom on The Great 
Cottonseed Industry. He says: 


To convert the seed into these products over $100,000,000 is invested 
in the United States alone, in over 800 establishments, employing pos- 
sibly 40,000 men; these various establishments are located in all parts 
of the Union, and many others in various parts of the European coun- 
tries. These industries have increased the foreign trade of the United 
States over $30,000,000 annually by the export of cottonseed products, 
adding to the golden stream constantly crossing the waters to move the 
cotton crop of the South, thus aiding and keeping the balance of trade 
between the United States and Europe in favor of our country, which 
last year exceeded half a billion dollars. To these magnificent results 
the farmers of the South are contributing enormously, inasmuch as the 
value of your cotton crop alone is equal to the balance of trade in favor 
of the United States. 


Mr. UNDERHILL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. It is used as a substitute for cod-liver 
oil? 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Yes; but I do not want to go into 
that; I am trying to take care of the butter field. I am trying 
to preserve the field of cottonseed oil, and at least protect it 
when it is in a different channel from that of butter. Surely 
the committee does not want to destroy this entirely different 
field for cotton and cotton oil. 

I am pleading to this committee to remove any doubt about 
the legitimate field of the industry and to give an opportunity 
to an industry that for years was prostrated, so that it may 
continue to furnish a livelihood for a great class of our people. 
You have eliminated in this bill salads and puff-pastry short- 
ening, and surely you do not want to include these liquid com- 
pounds which go into a channel far removed from butter. You 
do not want to include those. Every one of the commodities 
designated in my amendment are being used at the present 
time, as I have stated. They do not compete with butter and 
should not be taxed. I am so anxious to preserve this great 
field. If the committee will adopt this amendment, it will re- 


move any doubt as to the validity of the bill and make it 
effective in protecting the dairy industry and will remove any 
possible objection to the bill. 


If those in charge of the bill would make a statement that 
these outside commodities that are not used in competition 
with butter in any of its uses, it would satisfy a great many 
who have fears that the present language is so broad as to include 
them. 

In order to prevent any fraudulent substitutes of butter from 
being palmed off on the public as butter, I have offered the 
following amendment, which I hope the House will adopt. 

Page 2, line 22, after the word “ products,” insert a new sec- 
tion, as follows: 


Sec. 3. Any person, firm, or corporation who sells or offers for sale 
any commodity covered by subdivision (3) of section 2 without having 
same in a package plainly labeled, or who sells or offers for sale any 
such commodity claiming or representing it to be butter, shall be guilty 
of a misdemeanor, and upon conviction shall be punished by a fine of 
not exceeding $500, or by imprisonment for not exceeding six months, 
or by both such fine and imprisonment, 


This amendment provides a penalty clause, and would put 
out of business those fakers who try to deceive the public into 
believing that their substitutes are butter. Any such fraud 
should be stopped at once. Dairying is a great and important 
business. I want to see it protected in every possible way. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment and ask the attention of the membership of the 
House. If we can dispose of this amendment, I think there will 
be no other amendment of any particular importance offered to 
the bill. The language of this bill has been under consideration 
for a long time, both by members of the Committee on Agricul- 
ture and the Department of Agriculture, to say nothing of the 
Bureau of Internal Revenue. It is not an easy thing to draft 
what seems to be a simple amendment to reach these cooking 
compounds, which it is the purpose of this bill to reach. The 
particular wording of this bill has been given a great deal of 
thought and study, and in the judgment of the friends of this 
measure is comprehensive enough to accomplish what we want to 
accomplish and protect those who should be protected. 

Certainly nobody by the wildest stretch of the imagination 
contends or wants to include under the terms of this bill liquid 
emulsions, pharmaceutical preparations, oil meals, liquid pre- 
Servatives, illuminating oils, cleansing compounds, or flavoring 
compounds. It is impossible te think of any one or all of those 
things being used by anybody as a substitute for butter. 
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Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. PURNELL, Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And does it not show in the 
hearings that there was no intention to include any one of these 
preparations? 

Mr. PURNELL. The gentleman is quite correct, and it is 
further believed that such an amendment if adopted would en- 
courage the already protracted litigation which has resulted 
from the introduction of these cooking compounds. 

I remind the membership of the House that this bill amends 
a section of the act of August 2, 1886, which is entitled as fol- 
ows: 

An act defining butter, also imposing a tax on and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine. 


This is a butter bill, this is an oleomargarine bill. 

bape JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PURNELL. Yes. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. The gentleman understands, however, 
that under our Federal decisions the caption of a bill does not 
control. 

Mr. PURNELL. Of course, that is true, but it does indicate 
the intention of all of us who haye had anything to do with this 
measure, including the Department of Agriculture as well as 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

To make the attitude of the committee clear, let me repeat, 
the language of this bill has been carefully considered for a 
long time. To change it would encourage the already protracted 
litigation which has resulted from the introduction of these 
colored shortenings. The bill amends a section of the act of 
August 2, 1886, which is entitled 


An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and regulating the 
manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation of oleomargarine. 


It is clear that the law as originally passed covers the kindred 
products of butter and oleomargarine and no other products, 
and the sponsors of this bill want to make it clear that it is not 
intended by this measure to bring in any other kinds of product. 
Certainly it is not intended to cover the peanut butter, liquid 
emulsions, or fertilizers mentioned by the gentleman from 
Texas, or any Similar products. While we are in accord with 
the purpose of the amendment offered by the gentleman, we 
are confident that the bill fully meets that purpose and should 
not be amended. 

I make the foregoing statement in order that the Recorp may 
clearly show, in so far as I have been able to interpret it, what 
is intended by those who sponsor this bill. I sincerely hope the 
amendment offered by the gentlemen from Texas will not be 
agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri rose. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Mr. Chairman, is the gentleman from 
Missouri intending to speak to this amendment? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I am going to speak on the bill. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman let us vote on this 
amendment first? 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Very well. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Texas. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
Jones of Texas) there were—ayes 69, noes 86. 

So the amendment was rejected. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: After the 
word “ products,” on page 2, line 22, add the following paragraph : 

“All oleomargarine as defined by the act of August 2, 1886, and the 
act of May 9, 1902, and as amended herein, including oleomargarine 
which is free from artificial coloration that causes it to look like butter 
of any shade of yellow, shall be taxed at 2 cents per pound.” 


Mr. EATON of Colorado, Mr. Chairman, I have an amend- 
ment which I desire to offer. 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
to the amendment of the gentleman from Rhode Island. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman re- 
serve his point of order? i 

Mr. PURNELL. I reserye the point of order. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from Rhode Island, it is to add a new 
paragraph or section? 

The CHAIRMAN. It is. 

Mr. TILSON. Will it not be in order to offer other amend- 
ments to the pending paragraph before a new one is voted on? 


Mr. Chairman, I offer an 
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The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks it would be in order to 
do that. 

Mr. TILSON. The gentleman from Colorado [Mr. Baron] 
was on his feet endeavoring to get recognition in order to offer 
an amendment to the pending section. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair did not understand the situa- 
tion. The gentleman from Rhode Island will withhold his 
amendment for the present. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of Rhode Island. Very well. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Eaton of Colorado: Page 2, line 22, 
insert after the word “ products” the words “nor to pharmaceutical 
preparations,” 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of order 
that that matter was disposed of on the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Texas [Mr. Jones], which was just voted 
down. 

Mr. EATON of Colorado. Mr. Chairman, I submit that the 
point of order is not good. My amendment presents only one 
subject for amendment, namely, pharmaceutical products. And 
while it is true that that subject was included in the amendment 
just disposed of, nevertheless, it was but one of several, five or 
six, subjects included in that amendment, My amendment goes 
to but one subject, and solely refers to pharmaceutical products, 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair thinks that the amendment is 
in order. 

Mr. BATON of Colorado, Mr. Chairman and members of the 
committes, I want to answer two points laid down by the gen- 
tleman from Indiana [Mr. PURNELL], who preceded me. 

It seems to me, notwithstanding his statement, that it is 
understood that we do not want to cover pharmaceutical prep- 
arations in this legislation. While it is said that oleomargarine 
and butter substitutes are the subject of this bill, nevertheless 
the words now proposed to be added to the old law refers to all 
emulsified products, without limitation. This identical bill has 
been considered recently by several State legislatures. It is the 
subject of litigation in the Federal court in the State of Colo- 
rado, where this law was passed March 26, 1929, with the words 
submitted in my amendment, “nor to pharmaceutical products,” 
as the last four words of the statute. The litigation was com- 
menced in April and has not yet been finally disposed of, as I 
am informed. 

The pending bill, after using certain words of common use in 
definition of oleomargarine, then continues in these words: 


And all mixtures and compotnds of tallow, beef fat, suet, lard, lard 
oil, fish oil or fish fat, vegetable oil, annatto, and other coloring matter, 
intestinal fat, and offal fat, if. 


And there is then added by this bill to the two following 
provisions of the existing law: 


(1) Made in imitation or semblance of butter, or (2) calculated or 
intended to be sold as butter or for butter— 


The following additional words— 


or churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other liquid, 
and containing moisture in excess of 1 per cent of common salt. 


After this addition to the existing law, the drafters under- 
stood perfectly how far-reaching their amendment would go, so 
they further added two exceptions, over which the proposed law 
would not operate, namely, puff-pastry shortening and salad or 
mayonnaise dressings, 

If it is proper to except shortening of a particular kind and 
salad dressings, why is it not just as necessary to except phar- 
maceutical products? 

Whenever you mix any of the oils or fats enumerated with 
“cream, milk, water, or other liquid” you make a product 
which contains moisture in excess of 1 per cent. At any rate, 
practically every preparation of that combination made in a 
pharmacy, whether made in retail or wholesale quantities, will 
have more than 1 per cent of moisture. It is unnecessary to 
cite specific examples. 

Do you want every pharmacist in the country, whether large 
or small, wholesale or retail, to be hereafter required to observe 
and conform to all of the requirements of this law as you pro- 
pose it, just the same as if he were manufacturing oleomar- 
garine or any other butter substitute? If you de not, do not 
you think it wise to so state in this bill? 

I do not defer to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Punx LL. 
or to the persons mentioned by him in my ability to read and 
construe the words under consideration. Nor do I see why he 
contends that he does not extend the classification when he adds 
words to the original law which expressly mentioned the sem- 
blance to butter or the intention to be sold as butter, as the sub- 
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stance sought to be regulated. And how far does this extension 
of classification reach? It will extend to all mixtures of the 
oils and fats mentioned which are— 


Churned, emulsified, or mixed in cream, milk, water, or other liquid, 


Which, when completed, contains moisture in excess of 1 per 
cent. Where is the limitation? Not in the title of the bill, for 
the title is “An act defining butter, and so forth.” And this 
second section now under consideration is one of the paragraphs 
of definitions. It is not the definition of butter but the defini- 
tion of all things which shall hereafter be known as “ oleo- 
margarine,” no matter by what names they are now or here- 
after may be called. 

Whatever is included in this definitional section will here- 
after be the answer to all questions as to what is called 
“ oleomargarine,” and no longer will that definition be limited 
to those substances which are made in imitation of butter 
or are intended to be sold as or for butter. By the words of the 
bill, the definition is extended beyond its previous scope, to all 
mixtures of the oils named if mixed in any way with cream, 
milk, or water, and we do not stop there but now include such 
mixtures with any “ other liquid,” if the result contains moisture 
in excess of 1 per cent. And they all do and will. 

Without pursuing this further, I submit that it is just as nec- 
essary to include “ pharmaceutical preparations” in the excep- 
tions to this bill as it was to exclude puff-pastry shortening and 
salad dressing. I do not represent pharmacists or anyone in 
that line of business. Nor, so far as I know, is there any 
pharmaceutical factory of any large proportions in my district. 
But unless you want the druggists, wholesale and retail, to 
have to bother with the oleomargarine regulations, I think you 
ought to concede that my amendment should be placed in the 
bill. [Applause.] 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 
sition. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I am opposed to 
this bill advanced as a farm-relief measure; first, because it 
will work a hardship on those who do not have sufficient funds 
to purchase butter, and also because it will in no way stimulate 
the sale of butter, but, on the other hand, will mean money in 
the pockets of those now manufacturing compounds in compe- 
tition with butter. 

The bill seeks to cover under the oleomargarine act certain 
preparations made of vegetable fat, oleo stearin, water, and so 
forth, now used in shortenings. 

The claim has been made that retailers have advertised some 
of these compounds as a substitute for butter and that the 
housewife is being deceived: It is an insult to the housewives 
of this country to say that when they buy such commodities they 
are under the impression they are securing butter. The house- 
wife is not so easily fooled. There is not one in a thousand 
who entertains such an idea. The housewife knows she is not 
buying butter, and no one regrets more than she does that her 
funds will not permit her to buy butter. 

The working people of this country are the ones who will 
suffer if this bill becomes a law. They buy the shortenings for 
their pastry, and it is possible, as the gentleman from Indiana 
Mr. PURNELL] states, some use it for a spread on bread, not 
because they want to but because they are compelled to. I ven- 
ture to say many farmers to-day are using these products. 

That class of people living in the city confronted with the 
eost of living mounting almost weekly find themselves compelled 
to deprive their children of many necessities of life enjoyed by 
the more fortunate, and among them is butter. They just can 
not pay the price for butter, but when able buy oleo, now taxed 
10 cents, and probably when they can not even buy oleo they 
use the shortening for a spread. Those mothers love their chil- 
dren and it hurts them when they are thus compelled to use 
shortenings in place of butter. Put a 10-cent tax on shortenings 
and you will be helping the oleo manufacturers, the big packers, 
and others engaged in distributing oleo. The poor of the coun- 
try will pay the 10 cents tax, and it will not result in the sale 
of an additional pound of butter. 

Members who represent the farmers urge Congressmen from 
city districts to join with you and support legislation that will 
be beneficial to the farming community. Under the guise of 
farm relief you plead for the enactment of this bill. You are 
not justified in so doing, because, as I have pointed out, it will 
not result in the sale of an additional pound of butter. You 
simply increase the cost of living to the poor of the large cities 
and you benefit large interests not the farmers. 

You cite the condition of the farmer. Let me say to you 
times were never so hard in many years as they are at present 
in the large cities, It would make your heart ache to read 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 


The gentleman from Missouri is recog- 
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some of the appeals that come from my constituents. A few 
days ago the House voted aid for the unfortunate people of 
Porto Rico. Letters were received by me calling my attention 
to the destitute people in this country. “They should come 
first,” one writer said. 

I have been trying very hard to secure information from the 
Department of Labor in reference to unemployment, I have 
been told they compile their figures on the volume of employ- 
ment not unemployment, and I was informed in writing that 
there are no figures on unemployment and will not be until the 
returns are in from the forthcoming census. 

Since that letter was written I have been reading the “ sun- 
shine” statements of the Secretary of Labor, J. J. Davis, as 
well as others, and I do not see how they can have any depend- 
able figures upon which to base their press statements in view 
of their letter to me. If they ean tell how many men have 
been put to work, why can they not tell us how many have 
been and are being laid off? 

Then again, what about the natural increase of population, 
which means each year that hundreds of thousands, new wage 
earners, just reaching working age, must be taken care of. 

It is silly to yell politics when one complains, especially when 
the Republican Party has always pointed to full employment, 
high wages, and full dinner pail as the result of their being 
in control of the Government. 

It seems to me that considering the letter I received from the 
Department of Labor on this subject telling me there are no 
figures on unemployment, and the press statements coming from 
the same department, it is apparent the Labor Department is 
playing politics, They either make statements which are not 
based on facts in their possession or they are concealing facts. 

I think all of us are patriotic enough not to want to do any- 
thing that will endanger a revival of industry which may de- 
pend on a restoration of confidence. 

The Community Courier, published by the Community Council 
of St. Louis, shows a 61 per cent increase over the number of 
inquiries for assistance for December, 1929, as compared with 
December, 1928 The St. Vincent de Paul Society, the Provident 
Association, and the Jewish Community Center report large in- 
creases among the people found to be in distress. 

The severe weather visited upon the country this winter has 
added to this deplorable situation. I mention this to show you 


that all is not as we would like it among the people of the large 
cities. 
It is upon those people you are placing an additional burden 


when you place a tax of this character on shortenings. The 
bill is without merit and should not be passed. [Applause.] 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from North Dakota moves 
to strike out the last word. The gentleman is recognized for 
five minutes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I think a great deal of confusion has arisen in this 
debate over a very simple proposition. It is a matter that has 
been explained already, but I believe it will bear and deserves 
repeating in the interest of clarification. 

What does this bill do? All it does is to bring within the 
statutory definition of oleomargarine certain products which 
Congress and the public in years gone by have doubtless 
thought were included within that definition. For 44 years 
there has been upon the statute books of this country a law 
providing for the regulation of the sale of so-called oleomarga- 
rine and providing a tax of a quarter of 1 cent on a product 
which is not colored and 10 cents upon a product which is 
artificially colored to resemble butter. Most of the arguments 
against this bill are really arguments against all oleomargarine 
legislation, 

You all realize that these compounds exhibited here are not 
paying that tax to-day, for the simple reason that because of 
technical language found in the law the courts have construed 
that they are not within the definition of oleomargarine, but I 
think every reasonable person will agree that the putting of 
these products upon the market in competition not only with 
butter but in competition with other butter substitutes is in 
reality an evasion of our present law—an evasion in fact and in 
spirit but until now a legal evasion. 

Because of the fact that oleomargarine is manufactured by 
the packers of this country a great many Members of the House 
have tried to arouse a feeling of prejudice here by charging 
that this bill is a packers’ bill, and there are apparently some 
Members of the House who are ready to vote against it because 
they think it is a packers’ bill. Let us, for the sake of the 
argument, accept the general charge. Let us admit that the 
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product which will be protected to some extent against existing 
competition is a product of the packer, namely, oleomargarine. 

On the other hand, let me ask you what products are used by 
the packers in producing oleomargarine as compared with the 
products used in these new compounds. They are products, gen- 
erally speaking, raised upon the American farm, and I think 
you know and I know that if the packers can use their by-prod- 
ucts—can use beef tallow, can use some lard from pigs—and 
I say this to you friends from the South—can use some cotton- 
seed oil and some peanut oil in making oleomargarine, the farmer 
who has cattle or hogs or those products to sell has just that 
much better chance to get something additional by way of price 
for them. 

Mr. PURNELL. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I yield. 

Mr. PURNELL. I would just like to insert in the gentleman’s 
speech at this particular point the fact that last year the manu- 
facturers of oleomargarine used 6,616,645 pounds of peanut oil. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman has anticipated me. I was 
just coming to that. Let me say to the men from the South 
who represent districts that produce cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil that there were between 15,000,000 and 30,000,000 pounds of 
these newer compounds produced last year, but not more than 
20 per cent of the total consisted of cottonseed oil and peanut 
oil; in other words, probably less than 5,000,000 pounds were 
used. But turn to oleomargarine and what do you find? We 
find that in 1927 there were used in the preparation of oleomar- 
garine how many pounds of these products of the Southland? 
23,372,354 pounds of cottonseed oil, five times as much as was 
used of both cottonseed oil and peanut oil in the production of 
these compounds that are being defended by some. 

In the case of peanut oil what do we find? We find 4,872,449 
pounds used in the making of oleomargarine, and yet you are 
not willing that these new compounds should be subjected to 
the same jurisdiction, to the same tax, and to the same limita- 
tions that is now being placed on oleomargarine, which con- 
sists of the products you are producing in the South as well as 
other products raised largely on American farms. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from North 
Dakota has expired. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the gentleman may proceed for five additional minutes, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that the gentleman from North Dakota may pro- 
ceed for five additional minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How are you going to justify the discrimi- 
nation which exists ynder the present law when your peanut 
oil and your cottonseed oil are now used in oleomargarine to 
the extent of about 30,000,000 pounds, and that oleonrargarine 
is subject to a tax of a quatter of a cent a pound? Or 10 cents 
a pound in so far as that portion of it which is artificially colored 
is concerned? Plain justice demands the approval of this bill 
to remove that discrimination. 

Let me call your attention to another matter. The debate 
has been proceeding, on the part of the proponents, upon the 
theory that all of these compounds of necessity become subject 
to a 10-cent tax under this bill. That is not true at all. If 
you will turn to the tax section of the present law, what do you 
find? You find that the tax generally applied is a quarter of 1 
per cent, and you find also a tax of 10 cents under certain con- 
ditions. What are they? Some say when it is artificially 
colored, but that is not true. Let me give you the exact words 
of the law, so no one can charge me with misrepresenting the 
situation: 


Will the gentleman yield? 


When oleomargarine is free from artificial coloration that causes it 
to look like butter of any shade of yellow, said tax shall be one-fourth 
of 1 cent per pound. 

The higher tax applies only when the coloring is artificial 
and in such a way as to cause it to look like butter of any shade 
of yellow. Now, these compounds can be colored artificially in 
any color of the rainbow and still pay only one-quarter of a 
cent per pound upon the passage of this bill, unless colored in 
the shade of yellow to look like butter. Of course, that is the 
only color now used in these compounds, yet there are some who 
think the membership of this House is willing to believe the 
argument when they try to tell you there is no intention what- 
soever to sell them in competition with butter or as a butter 
substitute. 

You can charge me with representing the packers if you like. 
I do not care if you do. I say it is unfair to compel the packers 
to pay their manufacturing tax, to compel the wholesalers to 
pay their tax, to compel the retailers to pay their tax, and to 
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compel the consumers to pay a tax of a quarter of a cent or 
10 cents on oleomargarine under the present definition of the 
act, and then not compel these new products, sold for the same 
purpose and used for the identical purpose by the housewives in 
every place throughout the country, I say it is unfair to let 
these compounds get by without any regulation whatsoever. 
This unfairness in turn is reflected to the producers on the 
farms from whom the packers buy their raw materials, for 
the packers are the processors of those materials. 

And now what about the matter of farm relief in this thing? 
There may not be a great deal, or as much as we hope, but if 
there is any farm relief in it, surely the dairy industry to-day 
is entitled to reasonable and sympathetic consideration at 
your hands, [Applause.] I have here the figures of the farm 
price of butterfat on January 1 during the past several years. 
Let me give them to you, Starting with January 1, 1923, the 
farm price of butterfat, as given me by the Department of 
Agriculture, was 47 cents; in January, 1924, 50.6 cents; in 
January, 1925, 40.6 cents; 1926, 45.2 cents; 1927, 46.9 cents; 
1928, 48.5 cents; 1929, 47.6 cents; and on January 1, this year, 
36.7 cents. 

In other words, 10 cents per pound less during the last month 
than just à year ago. That means a reduction, in round figures, 
of from 20 to 25 per cent of the amount received by the farmer 
for his preduct, and you know and I know that no industry, 
whether it be a factory, a farm, a mine, or what not, can cut 
25 per cent from the gross price and be able to get along. This 
cut is not one of profits but one on the gross price and ordinarily 
results in a price considerably below the cost-of production, 
which spells ruin. 

The competition of substitutes has been an important factor 
in this lowering of price. Surely substitutes of this nature, not 
as good for the human body, for either children or adults, 
should be discouraged rather than encouraged. This is espe- 
cially true when made largely from the products of the Tropics 
and not grown on American soil. Had the American people 
during the last year eaten 30,000,000 pounds more of American 
butter instead of this mixture of 80 per cent coconut oil and 
other vegetable oils, we would not have seen a 25 per cent reduc- 
tion in the price of butterfat. This bill will not remove compe- 
tition but will tend to make it more fair and will in the long 
run benefit producers and consumers alike. 

If you want to be consistent, inelude these products within 
the definition of oleomargarine or else repeal all of the oleo- 
margarine acts now on the statute books. 

While I do not base my argument on behalf of this bill upon 
the present low price of butter alone, I did at least want to 
mention the facts to you as they exist and to point out that there 
is need now for all reasonable assistance and that it is most 
appropriate and proper for the Congress to give consideration 
to that factor in connection with all others, [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the motion of the 
gentleman from Colorado [Mr. EATON]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM: On page 2, in line 14, after 
the figure (3), strike out the balance of section 2 and insert: 

“ Manufactured products, other than butter, the coloring of which is 
obtained through the use of any natural or artificial substance.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, the object of my amend- 
ment, and I shall not take very much time, is to place all 
products on an equal basis by providing that all manufactured 
products shall pay the regular tax of 10 cents if they are 
colored by either artificial or natural means. If they are not 
colored by either of these means, then it only pays one-fourth 
of a cent. 

This is in line with what I stated the other day. We are 
asking no favors. We merely ask that the cooking compound 
be placed on the same basis that oleomargarine, if colored by 
natural means, is placed. 

The cooking-compound people are willing to abide by every 
law that is in existence so far as their product is concerned, 
but they do ask, as I said the other day, and as I stress to-day, 
for a square deal in respect of this legislation. 

I believe this bill and the oleomargarine act are both uncon- 
stitutional on general principles as being for the purpose of 
suppressing competition with butter, such objects being accom- 
plished under the guise of a revenue measure, which has been 
repeatedly condemned. 

The bill seeks to extend the definition of oleomargarine by 
including a vast number of substances not known as articles 
of food in 1886. The purpose of including these substances is 
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that they may be taxed 10 cents per pound if made to look like 
butter of any shade of yellow by “artificial coloration.” If 
yellow like butter from any other means they are not taxable 
except at one-fourth cent per pound. 

There is no reason for such a classification, except that it 
favors the packers who control a naturally yellow oil out of 
which they all make a butter-yellow oleomargarine which, 
under this bill, will be taxable at one-fourth cent per pound. 
Artificial coloration is harmless and is authorized by this law 
in the manufacture of butter. 

Such a classification is arbitrary and unreasonable to such 
an extent as to make a law basing an enormous tax upon such 
a distinction unconstitutional, as denying due process of law. 
This has been clearly held by the Supreme Court. A few 
instances are: 

Judge Anderson in United States v. Armstrong (265 Fed. 
691) said: 

Hence I conclude that an arbitrary classification by Congress is 
repugnant to the “due process” clause of the fifth amendment. The 
power to make an arbitrary classification is arbitrary power, and 
arbitrary power has no place in our system of government. Ours is a 
government of law, not of men. 

* © The mere fact of classification is not sufficient. 

“Tt must always rest upon some difference which bears a reasonable 
and just relation to the act in respect to which the classification is 
proposed, and can never be made arbitrarily and without any such 
basis.“ (Connolly v. Union Sewer Pipe Co., 184 U. S. 540, 560, 22 Sup. 
Ct. 431, 439 (46 L. Ed. 679) ; Gulf, etc., Ry. Co. v. Ellis, 165 U. S. 150, 
165, 17 Sup, Ct. 255, 41 L. ed. 666.) 


In Gulf C. & S. F. R. Co. v. Ellis (165 U. S. 165) the Supreme 
Court said: 


It is apparent that the mere fact of classification is not sufficient to 
relieve a statute from the reach of the equality clause of the fourteenth 
amendment, and that in all cases it must appear not only that a-classi- 
fication has been made, but also that it is one based upon some reason- 
able ground—some difference which bears a just and proper relation 
to the attempted classification—and is not a mere arbitrary selection. 


In United States v. Yount (267 Fed. 864) the court said: 


In the final analysis, the classification “ must always rest upon some 
difference which bears a reasonable and just relation to the act in re- 
spect to which the classification is proposed, and can never be made 
arbitrarily and without such basis. + Arbitrary selection can 
never be justified by calling it classification.” Connolly v. Union Sewer 
Pipe Co. (184 U. S. 540, 22 Sup. Ct. 431, 46 L. Ed. 679). In other 
words, no person or class of persons shall be denied the same protec- 
tion of the laws which is enjoyed by other persons or other classes in 
the same place and in like circumstances. 


To avoid this arbitrary, unreasonable, and unconstitutional 
classification, I therefore offer the amendment just read. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. 

I think only a brief statement is needed to reply to the argu- 
ment made by the distinguished gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM]. 

It is not the purpose of this proposed legislation to undertake 
to remedy the defects that most of us think exist in the whole 
law, but it is the purpose of this particular amendment to the 
original act, to take these nut and oil products, emulsified in 
water, and put them in the same classification in the law that 
oleomargarine now occupies, and later on, there will undoubt- 
edly be an opportunity for us to take up the whole proposition 
and endeavor to work out the improvements that seem to be 
necessary. 

Mr. ADKINS. The manufacturers of other cooking com- 
pounds are not asking for this privilege, are they? 

Mr. KETCHAM. No. The purpose is to meet this particular 
situation, and later on, undoubtedly, legislation will be proposed 
in an effort to make the needed readjustments. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Will the gentleman yield for a brief ques- 
tion? 

Mr. KETCHAM. For a brief question; yes. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Does not the gentleman concede the sound- 
ness and the equity of the proposal submitted by the gentleman 
from Maryland [Mr. LINTHICUM]. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Whatever may be the soundness or the 
equity of it, it seems to me it is not the particular proposition 
we have in mind. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. 


But we have now an opportunity to pass 
on the question of its soundness and justness by this amend- 
ment. 


Mr. KETCHAM. 
say to the gentleman from Alabama, is so vitally important to 
the dairy interests at this time that we ought not to postpone 


It seems to me the whole proposition, I will 
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eonsideration for very long, but we ought to take this step now, 
and then when the Committee on Agriculture has more oppor- 
tunity to give it consideration, we will take up the whole 
question, 

In the closing minutes of the debate upon this bill there are 
one or two points which I think deserve at least brief comment 
and emphasis. First among these I place the fact that the so- 
called nut-cooking compounds are very largely made up of for- 
eign materials. Those who are appearing here as champions of 
them are making a fight for the use of these foreign products in 
competition with our purely domestic dairy products and oleo- 
margarine, which is very much more domestic than the nut 
products. I would not go se far as to say that these champions 
are un-American, because that term has a very unpleasant 
association, but I think it is fair to say that the principal part 
of the nut compounds they are championing is a non-American 
product, because at least 85 per cent of the constituent elements 
of these cooking compounds are imported oils, while a much 
lesser per cent is domestic, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. KETCHAM. Yes; with pleasure. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is not the whole issue involved 
whether you are for the foreign coconut or for the home-grown 
dairy cow? [Laughter.] 

Mr. KETCHAM. The distinguished gentleman from New 
York [Mr. CLARKE] has a happy faculty of saying in very few 
words what it takes a lot of us a much longer time to say. I 
am sure we all agree that his statement summarizes the argu- 
ment on this bill briefly and effectively. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Will the gentleman yield for a question? 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry, but I have only a couple of 
minutes and there are two other points I desire to cover. 

I want to meet the distinct and sincere challenge laid down 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. I am cer- 
tain, and very certain, all of us want to meet him more than 
halfway in doing everything that shall be for the welfare of the 
people in the cities who are the consumers, but I also say to 
you, in all good conscience, that I can not imagine any mother, 
taking this sort of product [indicating nutmargarine] and put- 
ting it before her children in the place of the wholesome product 
of butter, and believing she is doing her children any kindness. 
If she wants to do something of that kind, and at the same 


time wants to save a little money, what ought she to do? Why, 
she ought to get some Crisco that does not have 10 per cent of 


water added to it and add the coloring herself. She can get 
water out of the faucet without paying 1 cent for it. The testi- 
mony is undisputed, that this nutmargarine contains 10 per cent 
ef water, which adds nothing of value, of course. Water is 
very cheap, and yet that goed housewife, for-whom my brother 
pleads so eloquently, is paying at the rate of 20 cents a pound 
for water which she herself could draw out of a faucet. 

Again I want to assure my colleague [Mr. Cochran] of my 
desire to do everything I can for these children for whom he 
pleads, but I can not conceive that any mother is doing what 
is for the health of her children or for the advantage of her 
pocketbook when she buys nutmargarine for use, either as a 
cooking compound or as a spread in place of butter. 

In the course of the debate repeated reference has been made 
to the convenience of these cooking compounds in baking, par- 
ticularly in the pastries. My understanding is that larger 
amounts of water are required when lard or Crisco is used in 
pastry than when these nutmargarine products are used. This 
naturally follows, since 10 per cent of moisture is added to them 
above that allowed Crisco and similar products. A word of real 
authority would be timely at this point. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two additional minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I shall feel obliged to ob- 
ject, unless the gentleman is willing to answer my question. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman understands my declining to 
yield was on account of lack of time. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the gentleman from 
Michigan is recognized for two additional minutes, 

There was no objection. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Mr. Chairman, I started to say that I 
wanted to quote high authority upon this point, which I think 
is a material one in the consideration of this bill. The argument 
has been made that this is a wholesome article as a cooking 
compound. In the first place, under a strict interpretation of 
the law, I do not see how the article can legally be sold as 
such compound because it contains more than 1 per cent of 
moisture. It is admitted to be 10 per cent of moisture and is 
therefore outside of the pale entirely. It is admitted that it 
contains 10 per cent of moisture, and therefore under the regula- 
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tions it ought to be put out of the market even if this bill does 
not pass. In proof of this statement I refer to Inspection Regu- 
lations, Department of Agriculture, page 42, paragraph 6, which 
reads: 

No compounds, lard substitute, lard, or lard compounds shall contain 
added water. 


These nutmargarines have 9 per cent added water. 

I now quote from a very high authority mentioned a moment 
ago, Dr. Louise Stanley, Chief of the Bureau of Home Beo- 
nomics of the United States Department of Agriculture. She 
says: 

The oleomargarine and nut butters are ordinarily used as substitutes 
for butter, either as a spread, as a seasoning for vegetables in cooking, 
or in making cakes or certain types of baked products. In these the 
added water is, of course, of no particular advantage. 


The only advantage is that it enables the gentlemen who 
manufacture these products to sell water at the rate of 20 cents 
a pound. [Applause.] 

Finally, one last-word needs to be spoken in response to the 
statement of the gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Forr], who 
in an argument against the bill the other day made light of 
the present effect this product could have on the market in 
view of the relatively small production in contrast with butter 
and oleomargarine. It must not be forgotten that it is not the 
actual amount of any competitive product put upon the market 
that constitutes the competitive danger, it is the possibility of 
larger production that has the lowering effect upon the market. 
The mere threat of the competition of Argentine corn depresses 
the price on our domestic product overnight. Similarly, on the 
Atlantie coast domestic building materials, such as brick and 
cement, are kept at a low figure, not so much because of the 
amount of competition from Belgium but the possibility of such 
competition if market conditions are advantageous. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has again expired. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, I do not want to take 
up the time except to express my own belief in this measure. 
I ask unanimous consent to extend and revise my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, there 
is one phase of this matter not covered in debate which I desire 
to discuss with you for a few moments. Because of the ex- 
ceedingly rapid development in the last few years of butter sub- 
stitutes and butter imitations, and the alarming inroads being 
made on our legitimate dairying industry, I, as a Representative 
of a large dairying district in Pennsylvania, should be lax, 
indeed, if I did not voice my reasons for supporting this bill and 
present my arguments in favor of this very opportune and neces- 
sary amendment. The committee report sets forth very clearly 
the necessity of expediting the enactment of this highly impor- 
tant measure. I can not urge too strongly the Members of the 
House to consider seriously the great benefits which will inure 
not only to those of our constituents who are commercially 
interested but to the consuming public in general, by the im- 
mediate passage of this bill. The crying need for this legislation 
is, as has been said by previous proponents of the bill, twofold 
the regulation and taxation of these more recently manufactured 
products which compete with the pure dairy foodstuffs, and the 
protection of our genuine dairy products from the unfair com- 
petition, resulting from the extensive manufacturing of these 
imitating compounds. Let it be well understood that I do not 
wish in any way to interfere with the manufacture and sale of 
these cooking compounds provided they are properly and honestly 
labeled and sold on their face value without a mask, fairly 
taxed and regulated. 

Our greatest industry must be protected from the foreign com- 
petitor who is making alarming strides toward this, one of our 
most important domestic trades. We are not legislating against 
any section of our country; that is not the intent of this bill. 
All such arguments have been fairly met by the various Mem- 
bers who have spoken, so I shall not take the time to enlarge 
upon this phase of the subject. We must protect our own great 
industries against unfair invasion from other countries upon 
any of our industries. Especially is this so in the case of coco- 
nut oil which is largely used in these margarine compounds. 
Coconut oil is not produced in the United States, but comes from 
the Philippines, and although this importation is comparatively 
small, yet it is enough to lower the price of dairy butter. It 
has been previously pointed out that the importation of dairy 
products is now only about 1 per cent of domestic production, 
nevertheless, in 1927, it amounted to more than 1,000,000,000 
pounds. These are rather significant figures. So the use of 
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coconut oil in making these different butter imitations without 
proper tax, label, and regulation is the main bone of contention. 
But even so, this bill properly does not ban these products, but 
simply seeks to tax, label, and regulate the industry. 

Such dairying countries as Denmark, Australia, New Zealand, 
and Holland must be reckoned with. Only to-day I noticed in a 
publication dealing with international questions an article on 
the Dutch margarine trust, which revealed its development 
and scope. The article to which I refer furnishes proof that 
such organizations do not confine their activities to the pro- 
duction of margarin but reach out to the manufacturing of oil, 
soap, and related products. This article tells us of a big 
merger of English and Dutch interests, and states that accord- 
ing to substantial reports negotiations are under way to include 
the American Procter & Gamble Co., the well-known manufac- 
turers of P & G and Ivory soaps. It further states that 
through the combination of a large English concern and certain 
leading Dutch interests a strong English organization in the 
field of raw materials has been established. This concern has 
interests in about 200 companies located in every part of the 
world. It owns oil, soap, glycerin, potash, and other factories. 
It participated in different coconut plantations in the South 
Seas and West Africa. The union of these concerns will cause 
them undoubtedly more rational production and more efficient 
system of distribution. A considerable economy in labor and 
current expenses can be expected. In the year 1928 alone both 
companies spent more than 20,000,000 guilders on advertising. 
This trust has an extensive retail organization through the 
operation of chain stores in different countries. In England it 
owns the Lipton Stores, the Neale Tea Stores, and the Home 
and Colonial Stores. 

Please note the octopus thus being fostered by these big for- 
eign combines, and think what little chance the dairying in- 
terests of our country, as unorganized as they are, will have to 
meet the kind of competition that will develop either domesti- 
cally or internationally through this kind of organization, backed 
as it is with millions of capital. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, I offer the 
following amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


After the word “ product,” page 2, line 2, 
follows : 

“All oleomargarine as defined by the act of August 2, 1886, and the 
act of May 9, 1902, and as amended herein, including oleomargarine 
which is free from artificial coloring that causes it to look like butter 
of any shade of yellow, shall be taxed at 2 cents per pound.” 


Mr. CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, the orig- 
inal act of August 2, 1886, was referred to the Judiciary Com- 
mittee of the House and the Judiciary Committee at that time 
reported that in its opinion the bill was unconstitutional. The 
Supreme Court of the United States held by a 5 to 4 decision 
that that act was constitutional because they assumed that it 
was enacted by virtue of the provisions or authority of section 8 
of Article I of the Constitution, and clearly it would have been 
held to be unconstitutional if the court had thought that any- 
thing else was inyolved but the exercise of the taxing power 
under the revenue clause of the Constitution. 

Now, I want to show that if the real purpose of this bill is to 
provide revenue, by adopting my amendment you can produce 
far more revenue than if you allow the bill to stand in its 
present form. This bill can be sustained only upon the theory 
that it is calculated and intended to produce revenue. 

There are about 7,500,000 pounds of products which the Fed- 
eral courts of this country have held not to be oleomargarine, 
by a decision of one of the finest jurists we ever had, Judge 
Arthur L. Brown, now deceased, of the United States Court for 
the District of Rhode Island, and by Judge Lowell of the Fed- 
eral Court of the District of Massachusetts. Also, in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia a permanent injunction was granted by the 
Supreme Court on the ground that one of the products which 
we are now considering, by enlarging the definition, was not 
oleomargarine. 

There are about 7,500,000 pounds of those products and about 
15,000,000 pounds of colored oleomargarine produced annually ; 
that is, artificially colored oleomargarine, which together would 
make 22,500,000 pounds; and if we got the 10 cents tax on all of 
that we would receive $2,250,000 per year. But if we take in 
addition to those two products the 240,000,000 pounds of un- 
colored oleomargarine, the margarine which is colored but 
which is free from artificial coloration under this definition, 
and which, nevertheless, may be just as yellow as any butter, 
and we tax all of the 262,500,000 pounds at 2 cents a pound, 
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as I propose, our revenue, instead of being $2,250,000, would be 
$5,250,000, and it would be no hardship or imposition on any- 
one, manufacturer or consumer. 

Is this intended as a revenue measure? It can only be 
defended and held to be constitutional if it is a revenue meas- 
ure. All of the discussion that has been had on this measure 
to this moment shows that the purpose is not to produce revenue 
but to eliminate competition of one product for the protection 
of some other industry—a sales tax, and an application of the 
protective tariff in a way hitherto unheard of, an application 
of the protective tariff internally against the product of one 
section of the country, in favor of the product of another sec- 
tion of the country. The proponents of this bill say they want 
to protect the public from the sale of these substitutes, from 
products which are of a yellow shade. Let me tell you that 
in the State of the genial and always courteous chairman of 
the Committee on Agriculture not one pound of colored oleo- 
margarine of any shade of yellow can be sold under the laws 
of that State. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
Island has expired. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr, Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to proceed for fiye minutes longer. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. In the State of Iowa, in 
the State of Wisconsin, in the State of Pennsylvania, the State 
of Minnesota, in Montana, and South Dakota, and some of the 
other Western States not one pound of oleomargarine of any 
shade of yellow can be sold. Are the gentlemen from those 
States interested in protecting the public from the sale of these 
substitutes when not one pound of it can be sold in their own 
States? Are they interested in the welfare and the health of 
the people of my State of Rhode Island or the people of New 
York, West Virginia, or Texas, or any of the other States? 
No; they are not interested, They know that the people of 
those States can take care of those matters themselves, but 
because they can not sell colored oleomargarine in their own 
States they want to create and force a market in other States 
of the country. Deception, they say. Deception upon whom? 
There is no question but that the real purpose of this bill is 
to eliminate competition. These products are manufactured 
in Rhode Island, New Jersey, Maryland, Illinois, Missouri, 
Kansas, and Texas. They are sold in all of those States, and 
in addition they are sold in Maine, Vermont, New Hampshire, 
Massachusetts, Virginia, West Virginia, North Carolina, South 
Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Tennessee, Kentucky, Indi- 
ana, Mississippi, Louisiana, Arkansas, Oklahoma, Nebraska, 
Colorado, North Dakota, Minnesota, Arizona, and Oregon. Be- 
cause colored oleomargarine of any shade of yellow can not 
be sold in certain States they are trying to prevent these cook- 
ing compounds and these things they say are substitutes from 
being sold in other States, so that their product can be sold and 
must be used in the other States and so that the people would 
not be permitted to get these cooking compounds at a lower 
cost. 

For that reason, Mr. Chairman, and because this bill originally 
was held to be a revenue measure and can only be upheld and 
deemed constitutional on that theory, I submit that my amend- 
ment should be agreed to. By placing a 2-cent tax on every- 
thing included in the revised definition, which would not be a 
tremendous hardship or burden on the manufacturers or users 
of them, you would bring in $3,000,000 more than the present 
tax of 10 cents, which applies only to artificially colored 
oleomargarine, 

Mr. SNELL. 


The time of the gentleman from Rhode 


Mr. Chairman, I make the definite point of 
order against this amendment under the provision of the rules 
that where a bill proposes to amend a law in one particular, 
it is a well-established fact that amendments seeking to repeal 
the law or relating to the terms of the law in general rather 
than the bill are not germane. 

I say to my friend from Rhode Island that I am not opposed 


to the proposition he offered. I thought of offering it myself, 
but I looked this up and was entirely convinced that it is not 
germane at this time. The only proposition before the House 
at the present time is a proposition to amend the definition of 
oleomargarine, The amendment of the gentleman from Rhode 
Island is a proposition to amend the taxing provisions of the 
oleomargarine act, which is an entirely new subject and relates 
to the general terms of the law itself, and not to the specific 
proposal before the House at the present time. 

There is a specific decision bearing exactly on this point, but 
I have not been able to find it at the moment; but when the 
House had before it a proposition for measuring boats in the 
Panama Canal Zone and an amendment was offered intended 
to repeal the charging of all tolls, that amendment was imme- 
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diately ruled out of order on the ground that it tended to 
change the general provisions of the act and was not germane 
to the provision before the House at that time. 

I think that is certainly on all fours with the proposition of 
the gentleman from Rhode Island. The proposition of the gen- 
tleman from Rhode Island is not germane to the proposition 
pending before the House at this time and is subject to a point 
of order. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, I would 
like to be recognized to speak on the point of order. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will hear the gentleman. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, it seems 
to me, in answer to the eminent parliamentarian from New York 
[Mr. SNELL], that the amendment I have offered should be con- 
sidered as germane in connection with this bill. 

I claim that by the adoption of the bill as reported to the 
House we are taxing products which now pay no tax. Can anyone 
deny that these new preducts that are taken in by this enlarged 
definition will pay a tax? I can tell you what the tax will be, 
and anyone who understands the bill can tell you what the 
tax will be. The tax on these new products will be one-fourth 
cent a pound when not artificially colored, or it will be 10 cents 
a pound if it is artificially colored within the original definition. 

Now, we are placing a tax upon certain products which now 
pay no tax, and by this bill you certainly and unquestionably 
propose to impose a tax, and everyone in this House who under- 
stands this bill knows what the amount of that tax will be. 
If you provide that the tax shall be one-quarter of a cent or 
10 cents a pound on the products mentioned in this bill, why 
can not I be permitted to suggest an amendment that instead 
of one-fourth cent a pound or 10 cents a pound you make the 
tax 2 cents a pound? 

Definitions may be both inclusive and exclusive. In this 
very bill you have included certain products that did not appear 
in the original act of August 2, 1886, and as amended in the act 
of May 9, 1902; and you have gone ahead and inserted a proviso 
eliminating certain other products. Can anyone say a tax is 
not imposed by this bill on the products included in the new 
definition? Is that tax imposed in any other way or in any 
other piece of legislation except by this bill? No other legis- 
lation imposes that tax except this, which clearly makes the 
tax 10 cents a pound or a quarter of a cent a pound. It is not 
necessary to reiterate the language of the old bill. I can de- 
scribe and include the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Excis] 
without using his name. I can say, “All the Members of the 
House from the State of Missouri,” and that includes Mr. ELLIS. 
There are various ways of defining things, either by particu- 
larizing or by making broad, general statements; and clearly 
and unquestionably, Mr. Chairman, I say, in conclusion, that by 
the terms of this bill a tax is imposed, as to which I have sug- 
gested a different rate to be imposed upon the articles affected. 
{Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. On Octo- 
ber 1, 1919—Sixty-sixth Congress, first session, RECORD, page 
6225; Cannon’s Precedents, section 9781—Mr. Frederick C. 
Hicks, of New York, then Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, made the decision to 
which the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] has referred. 
In that case the Committee of the Whole was considering a bill 
amending the provisions of a law providing for the measure- 
ment of vessels to determine the tolls to be paid thereon. An 
amendment was proposed amending the existing law to the 
extent of repealing the provision dealing with tolls. The 
Chairman, in ruling on the point of order raised against the 
amendment, said: 


The bill provides certain rules for the measurement of vessels using 
the Panama Canal, but it does not provide for the payment of tolls. It 
merely establishes a standard of measurement for ships going through, 
and does not prescribe the amount of money which shall he paid by the 
ships themselves * * ‘Therefore, it seems to the Chair that the 
two subjects, the subject matter of the bill and the subject matter 
of the amendment are not related, and the Chair sustains the point of 
order. 


The Chair sees a very great similarity between the proposi- 
tion ruled on by Chairman Hicks and the one presented to the 
Chair at this time. 

The amendment offered by the gentleman from Rhode Island 
[Mr. O' Cox NAL] in effect amends the act of August 2, 1886, 
but in a different section from that under consideration in this 


bill. The bill before us amends section 2 of the act of August 2, 
1886, which pertains merely to definitions. The amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Rhode Island seeks to impose a 
tax. The Chair does not think the amendment germane and 
sustains the point of order. 
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Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York offers an 
amehdment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LAGUARDIA: After the word “ products,” 
on page 2, line 22, add the following paragraph: 

“All oleomargarine as defined by the act of August 2, 1886, and the 
act of May 9, 1902, as amended shall include oleomargarine that is free 
from artificial coloration that causes it to look like butter of any 
shade of yellow.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced the 
amendment for the purpose of giving my distinguished colleague 
from New York [Mr. SNELL] an opportunity to vote for an 
amendment which he stated he had in mind to offer, but which 
he later believed would be contrary to the rule. 

My amendment simply extends the definition of oleomar- 
garine, and puts all oleomargarine in one class. It is not sub- 
ject to the objection raised by the gentleman from New York, 
for the simple reason that I do not in any way interfere with 
any other provision not contemplated in the bill now pending 
before the House. 

I also introduce my amendment for the purpose of having 
a test to-day as to just how far my good friends the farmers 
want to go in protecting dairy products. We have heard much 
about this bill being a bill between the American cow and the 
foreign coconut tree. Now, my amendment would raise the 
question as between the American cow and the American 
packer. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. I wish the gentleman would tell me just what 
his amendment does. I really can not tell, and I am honest in 
saying that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is very simple, and I thought the 
gentleman from New York would understand it. It simply does 
this: Under the existing law oleomargarine which is not artifi- 
cially colored pays one-quarter of a cent instead of 10 cents, 
thereby giving a certain advantage to the production of hun- 
dreds of millions of pounds of oleomargarine which is not 
artificially colored. 

Mr. BURTNESS. How many pounds? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Well, how many pounds would the gentle- 
man say it is? 

Mr. BRIGHAM. Fifty million pounds. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Then there is a big difference between 
my farmer friends. What this does is simply to put all oleo- 
margarine in one class and under my amendment all oleo- 
margarine would pay 10 cents a pound. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. ADKINS. If we should adopt the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, then, to comply with the law, all natural colored fat that 
is the color of butter would have to be artificially colored, 
would it not? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. If it is not butter, of course. I am try- 
ing to help this American cow you are talking about so much. 

Mr. ADKINS. But the natural colored fat would have to be 
artificially colored? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. No; because the natural fat has been 
construed as not being artificially colored and this would bring 
it within the definition of oleomargarine. 

Mr. ADKINS. But it would have to be artificially colored 
if you did not want to pay the 10-cent tax. It is naturally 
yellow and you would have to artificially color it to escape the 
10-cent tax, and you would be obliged to do that. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Oh, no. I will state frankly I am op- 
posed to the bill and shall vote against it. My amendment is 
simply a test to ascertain how far sponsors of this bill will go 
when the interest of the packers are impaired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
amendment. If there was any sense in the gentleman’s amend- 
ment, I would be for it, but everybody knows you could not 
tax all oleomargarine 10 cents a pound. If we could get a 
provision into this bill under the rules which would place a 
tax of 2 or 3 cents a pound on oleomargarine, I would support 
it, and I believe many Members of the House would support it. 
And, so far as I know, the manufacturers of oleomargarine are 
not opposed to it. This amendment would not do anything at 
all, as I read it. 

If it really did accomplish anything and put a flat tax of, say, 
2 or 3 cents a pound on oleomargarine I think it would receive 
the support of this House. But the amendment as presented at 
this time is absolutely meaningless, does not mean anything, 
and will not do anything for the butter industry or the oleomar- 
garine interests and it should be defeated. 
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Mr. SLOAN. 
word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Nebraska is recog 
nized for fiye minutes. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanitrous consent that 
all debate on this section and all amendments thereto close in 
five minutes. 

The CHATRMAN. The gentleman from Iowa asks unani- 
mous consent that all debate on this section and all amendments 
thereto close In five minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from New York 
comes in as the friend of the American cow. Those interested 
in this bill are warned against Greeks bearing gifts. The 
favors offered by the gentleman from New York will be ac- 
cepted or rejected in the spirit in which they were proffered. 
But I wonder if his constituents will believe he was speaking 
in anything but a Pickwickian sense? His constituents devour 
many million pounds of oleomargarine a year and I wonder 
how many of them would like to see his measure carried 
through and a 10-cent per pound tax placed on all oleomar- 
garine? He would not stand in his district in New York and 


earnestly sponsor a high tax increase on oleomargarine, which is | 


a palatable and nutritious substance that has battled with but- 
ter legislatively and congressionally since 1886. 

During that time the relations, commercially and otherwise, 
between oleomargarine and butter have been established, and 
oleomargarine, once tabooed, is a large factor in commerce 
and in the home; that those who battled against it many years 
ago are friendly with it within bound, because the dairies and 
the feed yards of the Northwest have become the best markets 
for the principal constituent that used to go into oleomargarine, 
namely, cottonseed oil. 
years, is threatened by this new competition—the coconut cow. 
It is unfair to butter and it is unfair to oleomargarine to take 
from the Orient this coconut without milk in it. We talk a 
good deal about the milk in the coconut, but the trouble with 
these products is that there is no milk in the coconut product 
as there is in the oleomargarine. 

Let me tell you, gentlemen of the commiitee, about farm re- 
lief. The largest factor upon which the farm prosperity rests 
is the milk production of the country. There was $12,000,- 
000,000 worth of such production last year, and here are the 
factors: Milk products, $2,000,000,000, or one-sixth ; hogs, $1,500,- 
000,000, or about one-seventh; cotton, one and one-third bil- 
lions, about one-eighth; cattle, one and one-sixth billions, or 
about one-ninth. The farm prosperity of this country rests 
upon the milk products more than anything else. That should 
be borne in mind when we are dealing with this unfair com- 
petition. 

The oleomargarine people are content with the secondary po- 
sition they occupy. 

You may recall that the cattle business, and especially the 
dairy end of it, received a friendly gesture in this House when 
a duty was placed upon hides. That was more important to 
the dairymen than the cattle feeders; because when the cow has 
finished her great economic function in life there comes the 
question of the carcass going to market, the hide is always a 
considerable and frequently the principal factor. The friendly 
gesture that came from this House is wiped entirely off the 
slate over in another body. 

So I think we should not have the unfair competition for 
oleomargarine, which contains at least some milk products, none 
of which we have in this coconut-cow product. 

Some of you may have suspected I am a protectionist, and I 
plead guilty to the fact. I have been opposed to the unfair 
competition of Denmark and other nations competing with our 
butter. We have denounced pauper labor competition for 
farm and factory. A story is told that instead of milking, as is 
usually done by our sons and daughters or by machines made in 
our industrial centers, the cocoanut cow is milked by the trained 
quadrumanians who toss the packages from the tree tops. It 
makes our opposition to the monkey labor of the Orient stronger 
than the pauper labor of Europe, [Applause.] 

Under extension leave, permit me to acknowledge the grace- 
ful compliment paid me by my friend and distinguished col- 
league, Mr. Lrntruicum, of Maryland, commending my work in 
bovine tuberculosis eradication legislation during my early serv- 
ice in Congress, I have noted the steady progress of this work 
in nearly all the States of the Union, and that our example is 
being followed by foreign nations to the limited extent of their 
resources. We are far in the lead. Vast economic benefits have 
risen from this enterprise and the saving of human lives, espe- 
cially of the babes can hardly be overestimated. Let me say of 
Congressman LinrHicum that he zealously collaborated with 
me and others in bringing about that legislation from the be- 


| the next thing these honest manufacturers do? 


This relation, established for all these | 
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ginning. He was prempted primarily by the humane feature of 
the legislation. I am glad to say at this time that the chairman 
of the committee in charge of this bill, able Congressman 
HAVGEN, fearless and devoted, was then, as now, at the head of 
the Agriculture Committee, adding year by year to honors richly 
deserved and to the progress of national agriculture. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Nebraska 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. 
words, 

I have been very much interested in the varied excuses and 
reasons that different Members of the House have conjured up 
for not voting for the provisions of this bill. 

The only people who should be opposed to the bill are people 
who are absolutely opposed to any Government inspection, re- 
striction, or regulation of products that are manufactured to 
imitate some other legitimate proge- on the market. [Ap- 
plause.] 

This is everything there is to the bill, and if you do not 
pass the bill at this time you ought to repeal the whole oleo- 
margarine act. [Applause.] 

I have been very much interested in the various Members 
who have told us how honest are the manufacturers of these 
products. Let us see how honest they are. The whole thing 
is conceived in iniquity. They start out by coloring the product 
as nearly as they possibly can the same color as the best 
creamery butter. What is this done for? This is done to sell 
it as an imitation or a deception of the real product. What is 
They put it 
up as near as possible to imitate the best possible package of 
creamery butter. They put it up in cartons, they wrap it up in 
nice wax paper, and divide it into pounds, half, and quarter 
pounds. Whoever heard of putting up a legitimate cooking 
compound in that kind of package? The best-known cooking 
compounds on the market are lard and Crisco, and instead of 
coloring them and putting them up to imitate butter, they are 
sold for exactly what they are, and their snowy whiteness is 
advertised; they do not need to imitate the color of butter, 

The whole thing is an imposition on the American public 
from beginning to end, and the only people, as I said before, 
who ought to vote against this are the people who are against 
the pure food and drugs act, and every other regulatory measure 
of the Federal Government for the protection of the people. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last three words. 

I had not intended to make any further statement upon this 
proposition, except for the broad, general challenge just laid 
down to all opponents of this bill by the distinguished gentle- 
man from New York [Mr. SNELL]. I do not know who consti- 
tuted the gentleman from New York as the official censor of the 
motives of the Members of this House in undertaking to express 
an opinion in opposition to the bill. 

I am opposed to the bill very largely upon grounds entirely 
different from those suggested by the gentleman from New 
York, and the gentleman from New York himself knows and 
must admit that if a fair proposal is submitted of a tax to be 
laid against the manufacturers of this so-called colored oleo- 
margarine, the packers of this country, to whatever extent they 
may produce this article, should, as a matter of justice and 
equity, have the same penalties imposed upon them that will be 
imposed upon the manufacturers of this other article under the 
terms of this proposed law. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield for a question there? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Is there a single word in this whole bill that 
exempts anyone who manufactures any of these products? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Of course not 

Mr. SNELL. That is what I have said. Let us discuss what 
is before the House and not what might be before the House. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. But we all know what the result of the 
legislation will be, whether it is expressed in the terms of the 
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Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last two 


| bill or not. 


The gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL] is not in a posi- 
tion to deny—because the facts will not sustain him—that the 
packers who manufacture these same articles by a naturally 
colored process will be exempt from this taxation. This can not 
be denied. 

So if you want to be fair in this position from the standpoint 
of equality of taxation, you should have accepted the principle 
of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. 
LINTHICUM], because that proposed the general proposition that 
if you want to eliminate this so-called deceptive substitute in 
competition with butter, you ought to make the terms of the 
bill apply against all of the manufacturers of the same character 
of article. 
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But what is the result of this bill, gentlemen? It is seeking 
by the process of taxation, in its last analysis, although dis- 
guised under the terms of a definition, to give to one particular 
class of manufacturers of a specific article an advantage that 
will practically drive out of business a competitor in the same 
line, and at the same time allow the men or the firm of men 
who are receiving the benefits of this law to escape the taxation 
proposed under this bill, and that is not just or equitable taxa- 
tion. 

But my principal objection to this whole proposition, Mr. 
Chairman, is based upon the broad principle that whatever may 
have been done in 1886, or whatever may have been done by 
way of an amendment of the original act, it is a vicious prin- 
ciple of legislation to invoke, under any circumstances, to meet 
any contingency—the powerful arm of the taxing power of the 
Federal Constitution to give particular advantage to one group 
of competitors over another anywhere in this country. This is 
a principle that can not be justified. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I take it, then, the gentleman is really in 
favor of the movement to repeal the entire oleomargarine tax? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I would vote to repeal the whole business 
upon the statement of that principle. That is what I will say 
to the gentleman. 

Mr. BURTNESS. The gentleman is entirely fair in that. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. And if you want to regulate this matter 
of deception, regulate it under the guise of your pure food and 
drugs act, where you have ample jurisdiction and where you 
have constitutional warrant for such character of legislation. 

We all know—it is no secret—the genesis and origin of the 
original oleomargarine law. The gentleman from Virginia [Mr. 
TUCKER], who served here many years ago, told us something 
about that the other day. It was vicious in its original concep- 
tion, because it was invoking the strong method of taxation to 
regulate competition between two products of this country, one 
of which, just in its infancy in those days, was seeking to cre- 
ate some competition against hog lard and other animal fats, 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I yield. 


Mr. ADKINS. Does the gentleman think that if the bill 
passes and the manufacturers leave out the coloring, salt, and 


water, it will affect them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I do not care what happens to the bill if 
everybody is governed by the terms of it. 

Mr. ADKINS. But the gentleman has not answered my 
question. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. What is the gentleman's question? 

Mr. ADKINS. If the bill passes and these manufacturers 
referred to leave out the color, the salt, and the water of the 
cooking compounds, will it affect them? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. No; naturally it will not touch them; 
but if we pass the bill, it will leave the packers who make a 
preponderant amount of this compound free from the tax, 
because they have discovered a natural coloring process which 
they will take advantage of. 

Mr, RANKIN. Mr. Chairman, 
paragraph, 

I did not intend to say anything on this proposition until 
the challenge was issued by the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] to the effect that all who opposed this measure 
were opposed to the pure food and drug law. Such a charge, 
of course, is absurd, and is a poor defense, indeed, for a vote 
in fayor of this pill. 

This is one of the most insidious pieces of legislation with 
which we have had to deal. I represent perhaps the greatest 
dairying district in the South, and I do not believe the people I 
represent, the dairymen, would condone any measure like this, 
which has for its immediate object the destruction of a legiti- 
mate product and the ultimate outlawing of other food products 
made from cottonseed oil and peanut oil. 

No one denies that this product is pure and wholesome, It is 
manufactured exclusively from vegetable oils, which contains 
no deleterious matter and which are free from all contagious 
and infectious diseases. Yet you are trying to outlaw it. You 
tell them by the terms of the bill itself that if they will color 
it with material made from animal fats they will have to pay a 
tax of only one-half of 1 cent a pound, but if they color it with 
vegetable coloring you impose a tax of 10 cents a pound. 

Where is the justice in that? You know that the packers 
have a monopoly on this coloring made from animal fat and 
that therefore you are outlawing this product, but placing that 
provision in the bill to protect them. Besides, I am told that 
these animal colorings are invariably taken from what cattle- 
men call “canners ”—old, poor, run-down cattle, or from hogs 


I move to strike out the 
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that are unfit for any other use. The vegetable coloring which 
these people are using, as I said, is pure and wholesome, while 
the animals from which these fats“ are taken may be tubereu- 
lar or afflicted with cholera, anthrax, or other contagious or 
infectious diseases. 

But the gentleman from New Tork [Mr. SNELL] says that 
those of us who refuse to support this measure are opposed to the 
pure food and drug law. Let us see about that. 

You have a bill now before the Agricultural Committee, the 
same committee that reported this one, in which you are at- 
tempting to palm off on the American people corn sugar and 
permit various and sundry articles of food to be polluted with 
it without informing the public what it is. Mark what I tell 
you! The Rules Committee, of which the gentleman from New 
York [Mr. SNELL] is chairman, will bring out a rule for that 
bill legalizing the evasion of the pure food and drug law, and the 
chances are that he will vote for it when it comes to the floor 
of the House. It seems to be a part of the administration’s pro- 
gram of “farm relief.” It will relieve the beekeepers of their 
industry without aiding the corn growers. 

Another thing: The gentleman from New York, and others 
who are supporting this measure, are doing so in order to compel 
people who use this material to buy dairy products instead, and 
are using this pretense of the pure food and drug law to sustain 
their illogical position. 

One of the greatest problems before the American people 
to-day is that of conquering the terrible white plague, tubercu- 
losis. Medical authorities inform us that this dreadful disease 
is being spread through the use of dairy products from tuber- 
cular cows. I have before me the Yearbook of Agriculture, 
which shows that 9.3 per cent of the cattle in the State of New 
York are tubercular. One eminent medical authority was 
quoted on this floor some time ago as saying that in the city 
of New York 6,000 people contract tuberculosis every year from 
the use of butter alone. Yet the gentleman from New York 
[Mr. SNELL] contends that those of us who refuse to support 
this insidious piece of unjust legislation are opposing the pure 
food and drug law, while he is supporting the measure; and, of 
course, in his opinion, supporting the pure food and drug law 
in order to prevent the poor people in the large cities of this 
country from securing this wholesome product at a reasonable 
price and forcing them to buy butter produced by dairy cows 
affected with tuberculosis to a dangerous degree. 

The gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] a day 
or two ago announced that he was supporting this bill because 
the dairymen of Massachusetts wanted him to do so. This 
yearbook shows that 13.2 per cent of the cattle in the State of 
Massachusetts are affected with tuberculosis. No doubt he is 
upholding the pure food and drug law by keeping this whole- 
some product from the people in the large cities in his State and 
compelling them to eat dairy products from cattle that have on 
an average of more than 13 per cent of tubercular infestation. 

Ah, Mr. Chairman, if we are going to carry out this policy of 
branding or coloring food products made from cottonseed oil 
and peanut oil in order to try to prevent their use under the 
pretense of upholding the pure food and drug law, I will tell 
you what let us do. Let us brand every pound of butter by 
writing across the label the percentage of tubercular infestation 
among the cattle in the State from which it comes. 

My State of Mississippi has the smallest percentage of tuber- 
culosis among its cattle of any State in the Union. We have 
only one-half of 1 per cent, while New York has seventeen times 
that degree of infestation and Massachusetts has twenty-seven 
times as much. Other surrounding States of the Northeast are 
affected accordingly. If you would force the branding of dairy 
products in this manner and informing the world of the tuber- 
cular condition of the cattle in the States from which they 
come, you would simply put the dairymen of many of the 
Northeastern States out of business, and there would be a 
greater demand for southern dairy products than our people 
would be able to supply. 

The world is waking up to this fact, and you who have 
joined in this campaign to outlaw southern agricultural prod- 
ucts are going to reap what you have sowed. You are driving 
our people into the dairying industry, You can not compete 
with us. We have every advantage under the shining sun, and 
when the American people learn that our dairy cattle are prac- 
tically free from tuberculosis while those of other sections of 
the country are infested to a highly dangerous degree, you will 
see the South become the leading dairying section of the world, 
and we may then ask the gentleman from New York [Mr. 
SNELL] and the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. Treapway] 
to join us in compelling dairymen to brand their products, as I 
have just indicated, in order, as they say, to uphold the pure 
food and drug law. [Applause.] 
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Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
all debate upon the section and all amendments thereto close in 
10 minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I object. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Then, Mr. Chairman, I move that all de- 
bate on the section and all amendments thereto close in 10 
minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, 
amendment, which I send to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

2 


Amendment offered by Mr. LINTHICUM ; Page 2, after line 22, insert: 
“Seo. 2. Provided, however, This act shall not take effect for six 
months after the date of its passage.” 


Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, before debating the amend- 
ment, which I hope each and every Member on the floor of the 
House will consider in these few minutes, I wish to say in 
reference to the gentleman from Nebraska [Mr. SLOAN], who 
has just addressed the committee, that I have always appre- 
ciated his cooperation with me in the eradication of bovine 
tuberculosis in cattle. When he was in Congress before I was 
working for the purification of the butter and milk supply by 
the inspection of the dairies of the country, and laid before 
the Rules Committee much data showing the great necessity 
for such legislation to effect the eradication of bovine tuber- 
culosis, and thereby prevent the death and sickness of so many 
children of the land. 

It was Mr. Sroan who at that time realized the importance 
of legislation for this purpose. He had made a study of the 
subject, not only in this country but abroad. He thereupon 
proceeded to accomplish this result by the purification of the 
cattle of the country. He it was who, through his instrumental- 
ity and the aid of his colleagues on the committee, obtained the 
first appropriation of $500,000 for this purpose. The appropria- 
tion for this year for the eradication of bovine tuberculosis has 
reached the large sum of $5,500,000 direct appropriation, to- 
gether with $690,000 unexpended balance. 

Through these appropriations inaugurated by the gentleman 
from Nebraska, wonderful results have been obtained. He has 
helped humanity by the prevention of sickness and death in 
thousands of instances. [Applause.] I am sorry to hear that 
there are still affected 9 per cent of the cattle of the great State 
of New York, represented in part by the distinguished gentle- 
man [Mr. SNZITLI. I trust he will soon get busy and rectify 
this great danger to the children of our country. Perhaps he 
will also help us to get a square deal in the taxation of all food 
products giving an equal opportunity to all. 

Mr. Chairman, it seems the Honse is determined to pass this 
bill, and my amendment simply asks that you give us six 
months before it takes effect. That is all the amendment does. 
In that way we can clear the deck. 

Mr. HAUGEN. Mr. Chairman, the amendment seems just and 
fair, and as only six months are asked, I think it will be satis- 
factory to the other members of the committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. 
Maryland yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Yes. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. I suggest that the section should not be 
in the nature of a proviso, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I should be very glad to have the gentle- 
man amend it. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then, Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous 
consent that the Olerk again report the amendment, eliminating 
the proviso feature of it. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the Clerk will again 
report the amendment as suggested. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, after line 22, insert a new section, as follows: 
“Sec, 2. This act shall not take effect for six months after the date 
of its passage.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Maryland. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I have a preferential mo- 
tion. I move to strike out the enacting clause. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York moves to 
strike out the enacting clause. The Chair recognizes the gen- 
tleman from New York for five minutes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this is the proper time, 1 


I offer the following 


think, to call the attention of the House to the procedure and to, 


the debate on this bill. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from | 
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First, let the Recorp show that this bill was considered in the 
Committee on Agriculture of the House and reported by that 
committee. Second, let it show that the Committee on Ways 
and Means of the House is the committee which has jurisdiction 
of all matters of revenue and taxation, Third, let it show that 
it has been conceded here by Members in support of this bill that 
this bill is purely a regulatory measure, and nothing else. 

The distinguished gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], 
chairman of the Committee on Rules, frankly stated only a few 
moments ago that anyone who was not in favor of regulating 
imitations of butter could not support the bill. The entire argu- 
ment, which has lasted for some time, both in general debate and 
debate under the 5-minute rule, has been devoted to the question 
of regulating imitation butter. 

No case has been made out either by the committee or by the 
sponsors of this bill to prove that it is a revenue measure. That 
is your record at this time. You can not escape it. 

Now, the distinguished chairman of the Committee on Agri- 
culture has just moved, and the House has adopted his mo- 
tion, to close debate in 10 minutes. The case made in support 
of this bill is entirely on facts indicating clearly and without 
any doubt that the purpose sought is regulation and prevention 
of the sale of oleomargarine and not for the purpose of raising 
revenue. The sole purpose of the bill is to prevent competi- 
tion with genuine butter. Not one fact or figure in justification 
has been given to sustain it as a revenue measure. 

That is the fact, gentlemen. You can not get away from it 
now. I repeat, the last admission made by speakers only a 
few moments ago takes it entirely out of the class of revenue 
bills and places it definitely as a regulatory measure. [Ap- 
plause, | 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield there? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes, 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Was not exactly the same ques- 
tion raised on the oleomargarine law, and was it not carried 
into the higher courts and there sustained? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The law clearly sets forth the limit to 
which you could go. Now you are going beyond that limit, and 
you have not justified this bill as a reyenue measure, and you 
can not sustain it at this late hour as a revenue bill. 

With that, Mr. Chairman, I yield back the balance of my 
time. fApplause.] 

Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment proposed by the gentleman from Maryland 
be modified so as to be stated in the affirmative rather than in 
the negative. The gentleman from Maryland, as I understand, 
has no objection to that. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, the gen- 
tleman in his new. section provides that this act shall take 
effect six months after its enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Indiana desires that 
the action tuken on the amendment be vacated, and that the 
amendment be made to read in the following form. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, does that 
involve the vacation of the action taken limiting the debate? 

The CHAIRMAN. No. The Clerk will report the modified 
form of the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. LINTHICUM |. 

The Clerk read as follows: 
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After line 22, Insert a new section, as follows: 
“Sec, 3. This act shall take effect six months after the date of its 
enactment.” 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman from Indiana want 
it to read “ passage or approval“? 

Mr. PURNELL. Approval.“ 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I considered that question 
of “passage” or “approval.” Some acts become’ acts without 
Executive approval. I have known tariff bills to become laws 
without the President’s approval. What I want is to provide 
that the act shall not become effective until six months after 
its enactment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question before the House is, Shall 
the motion by which the new section was adopted be vacated 
and the section be again reported in the amended form? Is 
there objection to the request of the gentleman from Indiana? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I object, Mr. Chairman, un- 
less we are going to have opportunity to debate the section as 
amended. 

The CHAIRMAN. Objection is beard. The question is on 
agreeing to the motion of the gentleman from New York [Mr, 
LaGvarprA] to strike out the enacting clause. 

The question was taken, and the motion was rejected, 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Mr. Chairman, I offer 
an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Rhode Island offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: After line 
22 add the following new section: 

“Sec. —. All oleomargarine, as defined by the act of August 2, 
1886, and the act of May 9, 1902, and as amended herein, including 
oleomargarine which is free from artificial coloration that causes it to 
look like butter of any shade of yellow, shall be taxed at 10 cents per 
pound, when made from or containing oils or other products, in excess 
of 10 per cent, by weight, not originating in the continental United 
States.” 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against the amendment. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. Will the gentleman with- 
hold his point of order? 

Mr. PURNELL. I will withhold it. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island. I regret that I can not 
agree on this bill with my genial and distinguished colleague 
from Michigan [Mr. Kercnam] who has so many friends and 
ardent admirers in my own State, particularly among the mem- 
bers of the Grange, in which I also have the privilege of 
membership; but upon this particular measure our views appear 
to be widely divergent. 

Mr. Chairman, I assume, inasmuch as the previous amend- 
ment has been held out of order, that this amendment may 
possibly be held out of order, too. The proponents of this bill 
have been inveighing against the use of coconut oil and shouting 
for the American cow. In view of that fact I am constrained 
to remark that if they are not willing to accept this amend- 
ment, which imposes a tax of 10 cents a pound, when there is 
an excess of 10 per cent by weight, of oils originating outside of 
the continental United States, that in my opinion their protesta- 
tion of loyalty to the American cow is just a lot of bull. 
[Laughter.] 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from Indiana insist 
on his point of order? 

Mr. PURNELL. I do. 

The CHAIRMAN. The point of order is sustained. 


Mr. PURNELL. Mr. Chairman, I renew my request to which 
objection was made by the gentleman from Wisconsin, namely— 
that the previous action on the adoption of the new section be 
vacated. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
mous consent to vacate the procedure by which section 2 was 
adopted in its present form and present and adopt a modified 


The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 


amendment. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the modified amend- 
ment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Modified amendment offered by Mr. LixrHI cum: Page 2, after line 
22, insert a new section, as follows: 

“Spc. 2. This act shall take effect six months after the date of its 
enactment.” 


The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee automati- 
cally rises. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker haying re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hawtey, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 6) to 
amend the definition of oleomargarine contained in the act en- 
titled “An act defining butter, also imposing a tax upon and 
regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, and exportation 
of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, as amended, and 
had directed him to report the same back to the House with 
sundry amendments, with the recommendation that the amend- 
ments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is or- 
dered. The question, therefore, is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gross. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the engrossment and 
third reading of the bill. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, and was read the third time. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the passage of the 
bill. 
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The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by 
Mr. LAGUARDIA) there were—ayes 245, noes 74. 

So the bill was passed. 

On motion of Mr, Haucren, a motion to reconsider the vote by 
which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 

MESSAGE FROM THE PRESIDENT 

A message in writing from the President of the United States 
was communicated to the House by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 

PROHIBITION REORGANIZATION 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules, I call up House Resolution 142, a privileged resolution, 

The SPEAKER, The gentleman from New York calls up a 
resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 

House Resolution 142 

Resolved, That upon the adoption of this resolution it shall be in 
order to move that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration of H. R, 
8574, a bill to transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in the 
administration of the national prohibition act, to create a Bureau of 
Prohibition in the Department of Justice, and for other purposes, That 
after general debate, which shall be confined to the bill and shall con- 
tinue not to exceed four hours, to be equally divided and controlled by 
the chairman and ranking minority member of the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments, the bill shall be read for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule. At the conclusion of the reading 
of the bill for amendment the committee shall rise and report the bill to 
the House with such amendments as may have been adopted, and the 
previous question shall be considered as ordered on the bill and the 
amendments thereto to final passage without intervening motion except 
one motion to recommit. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, House Resolution 142 provides for 
the consideration of H. R. 8574, which is the first of the pieces of 
general legislation sent to the House by the President of the 
United States which have for their purpose the more efficient 
enforcement of the prohibition act. 

This resolution allows four hours of general debate, which I 
think will be ample time in which to discuss all the proyisions 
of the bill. 

The main object of the bill is to transfer the enforcement ma- 
chinery in the Bureau of Prohibition from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice. That is the only real, 
definite object of the bill. Of course, the Government’s activi- 
ties in connection with the general prohibition act are largely 
confined to the detection of crime, the preparation of the evi- 
dence, and the trial of the cases. Under the present provisions 
the authority is now divided. The Treasury Department has 
to do with the detection of the crimes and the preparation of 
the cases, but the real trial is carried on and supervised by 
the Department of Justice. So there is a divided authority, 
and not a concentrated authority, so far as the general carrying 
out of the act is concerned. This bill provides for a Department 
of Prohibition in the Department of Justice, with a Director of 
Prohibition to be appointed by the Attorney General, and also 
the various lawyers. The clerical force and the general force 
that at the present time is in the Treasury Department in con- 
nection with the enforcement of this law will be transferred to 
the Department of Justice, and that force will remain under the 
civil service as at present. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does that include the com- 
missioner, too? 

Mr. SNELL. It does not include the commissioner or the 
lawyers themselves. All of the duties, rights, and powers that 
at the present time are now in the Treasury Department will 
be transferred to the Department of Justice, the only exception 
being the permit division, which will remain in the Treasury 
Department. i 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Does this include the field agents? 

Mr. SNELL. All of them. The permit section will still re- 
main in the Treasury Department, but it will have dual super- 
vision. 

The Secretary of the Treasury will be obliged to furnish to 
the Department of Justice the names of all the people who at 
the present time have permits for industrial alcohol. As a 
matter of fact, as to 90 or 95 per cent of all these people, there 
is no question as to whether they should have the permit or 
not, but when it comes down to the last 5 or 10 per cent, where 
there is some question, it will be absolutely necessary to have 
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the approval of both the Secretary of the Treasury and the 
Attorney General. ‘To this extent there is dual authority under 
the proposed act, but otherwise the whole thing is transferred 
to the Department of Justice, and it is expected this will make 
for a more efficient enforcement of the entire act. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Does the gentleman know whether the 
proposal with respect to industrial alcohol and its so-called dual 
control was on the recommendation of the sponsors of the bill or 
the administration or wherever it came from? 

Mr. SNELL, I can not tell the gentleman who brought that 
up, but I know it is agreeable to both departments at the 
present time. 

I simply want to call the attention of the House to the fact 
that this bill in no way Changes substantive law. The only 
proposition before the House at this time is the transfer of this 
enforcement machinery. The general wet and dry proposition 
is not here at all, It has nothing whatever to do with the 
matter, and the only question is whether you want to transfer 
this enforcement machinery from the Department of the Treas- 
ury to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? / 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. GREEN. I wonder if the gentleman is advised as to why 
they left the permit section under the Secretary of the Treasury. 

Mr. SNELL. I just answered that. 

Mr. BURTNESS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. BURTNESS. In view of the gentleman's statement I am 
wondering by what method they expect to enforce the rule if 
the general prohibition question is not involved. I refer to 
the provision in the rule which confines general debate to 
the bill. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, I expect the Members will wander 
somewhat into the general proposition of prohibition, but as a 
matter of fact the general question of prohibition is not in- 
volved here. 

Mr. BURTNESS. I was wondering whether the Sergeant 
at Arms was to be called upon to enforce that provision of the 
rule. [Laughter.] 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


I shall not oppose this bill, but I would 
like to ask the gentleman what reasons were given for this 
transfer from the Treasury Department to the Department of 
Justice, if the gentleman has them in mind? 


Mr. SNELL. The principal reason was to concentrate au- 
thority at one place so there would be no question of shifting 
responsibility or saying that this man did not prepare the case 
right or that some man did not get the evidence right or that 
they did not try the case right. The whole authority under this 
bill will be concentrated in the Attorney General, and the 
enforcement of the act will be up to him, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Does not the gentleman think that it is a 
rather dangerous policy generally to have the department that is 
going to try these people to also have all the machinery for 
running them down and determining in advance whether they 
are guilty or not? 

Mr. SNELL. The present gentleman does not think so. He 
thinks that is just what ought to be done. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman thinks it is a good thing 
to transfer it and that this is a good bill? 

Mr. SNELL. I think it is or I would not present it here. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I am not sure about that. 

Mr. SNELL. I did not say that so far as the gentleman is 
concerned but so far as I am concerned. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, Is not the purpose of this change to bring 
about better conditions because the present system is unsatis- 
factory so far as enforcement is concerned? 

Mr, SNELL., I did not quite say that. I said in my judg- 
ment this would make for better enforcement of the act, and 
that is as far as I am going in admitting anything at the pres- 
ent time. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The gentleman admits a great deal. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I have had a number of telegrams 
from wholesale druggists objecting to this bill on account of 
the permit system involved. If the Attorney General should 
oppose a permit, is that final or can the Treasury Department 
issue a permit under such circumstances? 

Mr. SNELL. It is absolutely necessary to have the approval 
of both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General 
in order to get a permit. 
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Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If they should not agree, what 
would happen to the wholesale druggist? 

Mr. SNELL. Under the provisions of the bill there would 
be no permit issued. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They have the right of appeal, of 
course, to a court of equity. 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The wholesale drug trade have 
evidently objected to this bill on the ground they thought they 
would probably be jeopardized more or less in securing the 
necessary alcohol to run their business and that is the reason 
I am asking these questions, and from the gentleman who will 
sponsor the bill I would like to know how a man in the whole- 
sale drug business would get alcohol if the Attorney General 
should object to it, although he is a legitimate wholesale drug- 
gist and is now obtaining alcohol through a permit of the Treas- 
ury Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The relief he would have is exactly the 
same relief he has now in case of an adverse decision by the 
Secretary of the Treasury. Under the existing law he has the 
right of appeal to a court of equity ahd under this bill he will 
have that same right. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The information I would like to 
get from the gentleman, if I can, is this: If a man is in the 
wholesale drug business and uses alcohol for his different pro- 
prietary medicines and one of the inspectors from the Attorney 
General's office should go in and find some irregularity as to 
some small matter in connection with a certain proprietary 
medicine and should report that to the Attorney General, would 
that give the Attorney General full authority to stop the whole- 
sale druggist from buying his alcohol for other purposes? That 
is what I am trying to get at. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. As a matter of practice, this is about 
what will be the result: The Secretary of the Treasury and 
Attorney General will set aside, say, 75 per cent, of all per- 
mittees whose applications will be passed upon by the Secretary 
of the Treasury without being referred to the Attorney Gen- 
eral. Only those that have come under suspicion will be trans- 
mitted to the desk of the Attorney General. As to these his 
consent is required. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is not in the bill; in other 
words, there is nothing in the bill that says that there will be 
75 per cent. 

Mr. SNELL. Oh, no; nothing in the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Why not put it in the bill? 

Mr. SNELL. Because it is not necessary. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield to me? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. COLTON. In answer to the gentleman from Illinois, 
the company which is refused a permit will have exactly the 
same rights after this bill becomes a law that it now has. If 
the Treasury Department refuses to give him a permit he may 
appeal to the court, and this does not deprive him of that right. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The only difference is you are 
putting the permission in the hands of the prosecuting agency, 
whereas now it is in the Treasury Department, 

Mr. SNELL. The bill has the unanimous approval of the 
Rules Committee; it is a unanimous report. 

I now yield 10 minutes of my time to the gentleman from 
North Carolina [Mr. Pov]. 

Mr. POU. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen, it is true, as the 
chairman of the Committee on Rules has said, that this resolu- 
tion comes with a unanimous report from the Committee on 
Rules. There is no division so far as the consideration of the 
rule is concerned. As has been stated, this proposed legislation 
transfers to the Department of Justice the enforcement of the 
prohibition law. I suppose that all concede that any change 
would make for better enforcement. So far as the minority of 
the Committee on Rules is concerned, there was no division as 
to the yote upon the rule itself. I reserve the remainder of my 
time, and yield five minutes to the gentleman from New York 
(Mr. CELLER]. 

Mr. CELLER. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am opposed to this bill because it gives the entire control over 
the legitimate uses of medicinal spirits, wines, and liquors to 
both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General. 
I am of that school in this House which believes that prohibition 
has failed and will ever fail, no matter what we attempt to do. 

I conceive that this bill is merely a sop to the drys. The 
Secretary of the Treasury has been the target for a great deal 
of their abuse, and he has been set aside and made a scapegoat 
for all the ills of prohibition. 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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Now, here is brought forward a bill that will take away from 
him most of his prohibition powers. But lacking the courage 
to take all of them away, and in order to satisfy some of the 
friends of the Treasury Department, you leave him with a modi- 
cum of power. ‘Those prohibition-enforcement powers of which 
you strip the Secretary of the Treasury were originally lodged 
with the Commissioner of Internal Revenue. He was sacrificed 
by the drys upon the altar of prohibition. He was bitterly as- 
sailed as is Mr. Mellon now. He was made the scapegoat then. 
To satisfy the drys, always looking for an excuse for failure of 
prohibition, he was sacrificed. His powers were given to the 
Treasury Department. Now, the process is repeated. The farce 
of finding a victim is again before us. This time Mr. Mellon is 
the victim. After a while I suppose another transfer will be 
made and another victim found. Next time, I suppose, they will 
transfer these powers to the Bureau of Indian Affairs, ; 

Why did you not go all the way and leave to the Attorney 
General all the powers with reference to alcohol, wines, and 
liquors? You were afraid to do that. 

I am opposed, nevertheless, to your leaving with the Attorney 
General's office, as at present constituted, these powers, partly 
in view of what Mr. Mitchell has recently said. Mr. Mitchell 
has had the temerity to say only a week ago that he was not 
going to tolerate in his office or have under him, as the United 
States attorneys, marshals, clerks, or bailiffs, a man or woman, 
for that matter, who did not see eye for eye on the principle of 
prohibition; that is, any individual who has any views in any 
way contrary to the approval of the abstract principle ef pro- 
hibition, and the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment and 
Volstead Act, off would go his or her head. No one under 
Mitchell can ever think the way he wants. He loses his job if 
he does not belieye in prohibition. Mitchell would regiment 
the minds of all his employees. Free speech and right to peti- 
tion against a wrong mean nothing to him. That right does 
not belong to anyone in the Department of Justice. 

That smacks of fanaticism. I may not believe in the income 
tax; I may not fancy the antitrust law, the Sherman Act; I 
may have voted against the oleomargarine act; I may have 
voted against the fence bill which we passed yesterday, and 
there may be many men in the House who feel the same way 
on these measures, and yet I and these men might still become 
good officials of the Government. A man is a spineless jelly- 
fish who would remain in the Department of Justice after what 
Mitehell has said, and still be opposed to prohibition. There 
must be many such in the department. 
None have complained even. 

Any man who goes to that extreme can not be trusted with 
the proper and legitimate functions of enforcement of the Vol- 
stead Act. I do not want to trust to that type of individual 
the granting or withholding permits to large industrial-alcohol 
concerns, large drug houses, manufacturing chemists, rayon pro- 
ducers, manufacturers of explosives, and dyes and paints, and 
other legitimate merchants and producers. They fear Mitchell 
like the plague. 

What is to prevent Mitchell from saying to a manufacturing 
chemist, “ Unless you believe in prohibition you will not get a 
permit.” That is just as logical—just as foolish—as requiring 
all his employees to believe in prohibition. That is why I am 
opposed to this bill. I have received numerous telegrants from 
large drug houses in the country who have never been accused 
of any violations and upon whose business escutcheons there 
are no blots, who have conducted themselves and their establish- 
ments in a scrupulously honest manner and in the most law- 
abiding fashion. We have to safeguard their rights. In view 
of his known attitude on prohibition, fanatical as it is, they 
fear to have the Attorney General have the power to say yes or 
no upon a basic permit application or upon the question of the 
quantity of alcohol they may be permitted to take out of the 
warehouses. 

This permit system is a very intricate system, and I am of 
opinion that very few Members of the House have ever taken 
the trouble to go through all of the ramifications involved in 
these permits. The regulations relative thereto cover hundreds 
of pages. Upon these regulations rests the whole structure of 
the industrial-aleohol, medicinal-spirit, and sacramental-wine 
business. A rabid dry shall now tinker with these regulations 
and, perhaps, seriously interfere with a legal business. 

Many of you gentlemen must have in your districts a large 
number of drug houses and concerns that use industrial alcohol, 
because alcohol is used in thousands of cases in a legitimate way, 
and you ought to take it upon yourselves to see how difficult it is 
for a man to get a basic permit, and then to get a permit to 
withdraw the various alcohols, wines, and liquors legitimately to 
be used from the different warehouses. There is difficulty enough 
surrounding that operation; but when a man of the type of Mr. 
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Mitchell takes hold he is going to make it far more difficult for 
these men to conduct their business. For that reason they have 
poured forth letters into the offices of Members of the House, 
most of them in opposition to this transfer, and that is why I 
oppose this rule. I hope the rule will not prevail; but if it does, 
I hope the bill will be defeated. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield two minutes to the gentle- 
man from Arkansas. 

Mr. RAGON. Mr. Speaker, I take this time in order to see if 
I can get some clarification of the application of the present bill 
to the permits for alcohol to wholesale drug houses. I was not 
present while the colloquy was going on between the gentleman 
from Illinois [Mr. WIA E. Hutt] and the chairman of the 
committee a moment ago. For instance, I have received a letter 
from the McKesson-Lincolm Co., wholesale druggists in Little 
Rock, Ark. As I understand it, when this drug company makes 
application for a permit for the use of alcohol, then by the opera- 
tion of the proposed law, or by some rule, that application has to 
lie before the Treasury Department for.a period of 10 days. Is 
that correct? 

Mr. SNELL, It may lie before the Department of Justice 
for 10 days after it has been accepted by the Treasury De- 
partment, but it is not obligatory. 

Mr. RAGON. Then it has to lie first for 10 days before the 
Treasury Department, and for 10 days before the Department 
of Justice? 

Mr. SNELL. Only in special cases where there is some ques- 
tion of doubt. There is no desire on the part of anyone to inter- 
fere with legitimate drug manufacturers, but the people who 
are not entirely legitimate in their use of alcohol are going to 
have perhaps more trouble than they have had before, and 
they ought to have. The honest-to-God manufacturer is not 
going to have any difficulty in getting his alcohol. 

Mr. RAGON. Let me read this letter: 


Lrrrin Rock, ARK., February 3, 1930. 
Hon. HEARTSILE Racon, M. C., 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: Referring to your kind telegram just received. The 
Williamson bill as we understand it places prohibition enforcement in 
the Treasury Department and the Department of Justice. And any 
application for permit to purchase or application of any nature is 
referred by the Treasury Department to the Department of Justice and 
must be withheld 10 days before approval. 

At the present time it takes us 10 days to get an order through for 
alcohol to be used in the manufacture of tinctures, and an additional 
delay of 10 days would work a real hardship as we would be unable 
to manufacture spirits of camphor or paregoric, for instance, on account 
of being without alcohol. 

We favor enforcement under the Department of Justice and are not 
concerned with the police arrangement, but are concerned with orderly 
business procedure and fayor the permissive authority in the Treasury 
Department as at present in order to avoid any further delay to 
approval of permits. This delay and handling of permits by both 
departments will be a real handicap without any additional safeguard, 
and we can not make our opposition too emphatic. 

Trusting that we have made our position clear, and that you will use 
your influence against this, we are 

Yours very truly, 
McKesson-Lincotn Co., 
O. M. SuxoLxr. 


Mr. SNELL. As a matter of fact, if there is any emergency, 
the Department of Justice can put the permit through in an 
hour after it gets there. 

Mr. RAGON. I am in favor of making the transfer as 
proposed by this bill, as far as that is concerned, and this drag 
company are as strong prohibitionists I suppose as anyone, but 
it does seem to me that in the case of wholesale druggists we 
should expedite if possible the actions by which they may pro- 
cure this alcohol rather than delay. 

Mr. SNELL. You take the real genuine wholesale druggists 
about whom there never has been any suspicion that they are 
using the alcohol they get for illegal purposes, the probability 
is that their permit will go through without even the approval 
of the Department of Justice; but this is an effort to reach the 
people about whom there is some doubt. The charge has been 
made on this floor time and time again that more alcohol gets 
out into illegal consumption by the people from the industrial 
alcohol sources than in any other way, and that that is one 
of the principal sources of supply being used throughout the 
country for illegal purposes. It is intended to close up this 
avenue and make it as hard as possible to get alcohol for those 
people who have abused the privilege. 

Mr. RAGON. We hear these charges, and the gentleman 
believes about as many of them as I do. I do not think any 
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such charge as that could be laid generally to the wholesale 
druggists. 

Mr. SNELL. I am not laying it to any special class, but 
those charges are general, and I think I can say that I believe 
a good deal of alcohol is getting out in that way. I have no 
specific cases in mind, but generally I believe it is true. 

Mr. RAGON. If this will permit them to get it as quickly 
as they get it now, well and good; but if it makes for further 
delay, then a serious question is raised in my mind. 

Mr. SNELL. It does not operate for delay for the man who 
has legitimate use for it. 

Mr. CRISP. Is it not the intention that about 25 per cent 
of the applications for alcohol permits will have to have the 
approval of both the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attor- 
ney General, that being about the amount about whose legiti- 
mate use of alcohol there is some question? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. And is it not also the fact that a legitimate 
wholesale drug house dealing with alcohol in a legitimate way 
always has a record of its stock on hand and they know the 
usual consumption, and if the stock is running low it can make 
application for a permit in sufficient time to get the alcohol, 
even if the application does lie 10 days at the Treasury De- 
partment and 10 additional days at the Department of Justice? 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman from Georgia intimates that 
it may be 10 days in each department. The bill does not 
require that; it is only 10 days. 

Mr. CRISP. I have not studied the bill, but I have made 
my remarks based on the colloquy here; but even assembling it 
does take more than 10 days, it is not going to interfere with 
a legitimate drug house, because it will make its application in 
sufficient time. 

Mr. SNELL. 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill H. R. 8574. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from South Dakota moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8574. 

The motion was agreed to. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. HOOPER] 
will kindly take the chair, 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 8574, with Mr. Hoorn in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 8574, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


A bill (H. R. 8574) to transfer to the Attorney General certain func- 
tions in the administration of the national prohibition act, to create 
a bureau for prohibition in the Department of Justice, and for other 
purposes. 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that the first reading of the bill be dispensed 
with. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota is 
recognized for two hours, under the rule that was adopted. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen 
of the committee, the most difficult problem that confronts the 
Chief Executive of the Nation to-day is the enforcement of 
prohibition. Important States have repealed their enforcement 
statutes and refuse to cooperate in the efforts made by the 
Federal Government to secure obedience to the eighteenth 
amendment. <A considerable body of men of position and in- 
fluence are openly preaching the doctrine of nullification. 
Nullification is closely akin to rebellion, and rebellion means 
war. 

Nothing is to be gained by the weasel doctrine that those who 
like their brew can brew it at home. That preachment is a 
clear evasion of the whole purpose and intent of the Constitu- 
tion and the national prohibition act. Its advocates have either 
neglected to read the law or failed to grasp its meaning. The 
very purpose of prohibition not only was to stop the manufac- 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
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ture and sale of intoxicants but to prohibit their use the 
moment that stocks in private homes became exhausted. In a 
word, the eighteenth amendment was intended to make the 
Nation bone dry, so far as that can be realized with respect to 
anything prohibited. 

To make it such is the task that faces the President. It 
confronts every official charged with law enforcement. To aid 
in its realization is the duty of every law-abiding citizen. 

No law has ever been enacted placing a restraint upon the 
conduct of human beings that all men have approved. Its very 
source lies in inhibition. It is the first concomitant of civiliza- 
tion. So fundamental is ordered obedience to duly enacted 
laws that no government can long survive large-scale violations 
of enactments in which a considerable majority of the people 
show a deep personal interest. Continued and extensive viola- 
tions of such a law inevitably lead to violence and destruction 
of life and property. It follows that government must use 
every means at its disposal to secure observance of whatever 
laws are placed upon its books or run the chance that all laws 
will come to be regarded with contempt. When contempt for all 
law becomes general, government is at an end. Chaos and 
anarchy follow. 

Because this is so, it becomes our duty as legislators to so 
organize and consolidate our enforcement structure as to give 
it the maximum of efliciency. The bill now under consideration 
seeks to contribute to that end. 

The existing organization for the enforcement of prohibition 
is an anomaly in that it divides the enforcement machinery 
that has been built up for the enforcement of a law to which 
there is widespread resistance. No objection can be raised to 
leaving the detection of crime that may occur in a department 
of the Government to the department head where violations 
are few and particularly where their detection requires techni- 
cal knowledge of a specialized type. Delinquencies of postmas- 
ters are best discovered by expert inspector accountants, and 
detection of failure to comply with a chemical formula would 
better be left to the expert chemists and laboratories in the 
administrative division having to do with the issuance of per- 
mits for the use of medicinal and industrial alcohol; but detec- 
tion of diversion, illegal stills, manufacture of alcoholic concoc- 
tions for beverage purposes, and possession, transportation, or 
sale of intoxicants is quite beyond the purpose and scope of the 


Treasury Department, which is primarily a fiscal agency. 

On the other hand, the Department of Justice should not be 
so loaded down with purely administrative matters that it will 
not be able to properly function as a law-enforcing agency. 


This is, and should remain, its primary function. In reorganiz- 
ing Government activities with a view to greater efficiency we 
should not be controlled or swayed by our dislike of the per- 
sonnel that may be in charge at any particular time. Such 
an attitude will lead us into an endless morass of incon- 
gruities that will be destructive of sound legislation and good 
government, 

In drafting the bill providing for the transfer of the enforce- 
ment division of the Bureau of Prohibition to the Department 
of Justice we have endeavored to carry out the principles to 
which I have just called attention. 

I wish now, as briefly as possible, to call your attention to 
the provisions of the bill in order to give you as clear an under- 
standing as possible of what the bill will do should it become law. 

Primarily it transfers the enforcement activities of the Bu- 
reau of Prohibition, now in the Treasury Department, to the 
Department of Justice. The personnel of the present Bureau 
of Prohibition will be transferred without change in classifica- 
tion or pay and will remain in the civil service as now. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. BLACK. Would that apply to prohibition agents? 
those now in the service be permitted to continue? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I can see no objection to their continu- 
ing—and that is the intention. The only ones taken out from 
the civil service are the attorneys who may be trausferred from 
the enforcement bureau to the Department of Justice. Such 
other attorneys as may be needed will be appointed by the At- 
torney General without regard to the civil-service regulations. 

The reason why we exempted the attorneys from the civil- 
service regulations was because it was thought to be inadvisable 
and unwise to have two classes of attorneys in the same service. 
At the present time no attorneys in the Department of Justice 
are within the civil service. All of them are selected without 
reference to the civil-service rules, 

The Attorney General in appearing before the committee took 
the position that he could organize a better force and secure 
men better equipped for the special work they will have to do in 
the Department of Justice if he were given a free hand in their 
selection, and we deferred to his judgment in this respect. 
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All the attorneys, however, will be classified and paid under 
the provisions of the civil service classification act of 1923. The 
director of the new bureau and his assistant are also appointed 
outside of the classified service. 

All records and files now in the Bureau of the Treasury will 
be transferred to the Department of Justice, and will be used 
for the same purposes that they are now used for in the Bureau 
of Prohibition in the Treasury Department. All duties and 
responsibilities now conferred upon the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury with reference to the enforcement of the prohibition act will 
be transferred to the Attorney General. 

We are leaving the matter of granting permits for the use of 
industrial alcohol in the Treasury. It has been there for many 
years, and the committee thought it best to leave it there. We 
did not think it wise to lead down the Attorney General with a 
lot of administrative and technical details that would require a 
great deal of his time and which would interfere with the 
enforcement of the prohibition law. This provision has been 
eriticized more than any other. The contention is that we are 
providing for divided responsibility and therefore weakening the 
purposes of the bill. I do not believe this criticism is well 
founded. I think we will get better results by leaving the per- 
mit system where it is, in the Treasury Department. We lodge 
with the Attorney General all the powers, functions, and duties 
that the Secretary of the Treasury now has with respect to 
prohibition enforcement in addition to those he already possesses 
as the general enforcement officer of the Government. He can 
appoint his own attorneys, select his own agents, and organize 
his own units throughout the country as he sees fit, and in my 
judgment there will be no room for the Attorney General to 
escape responsibility for enforcement. 

Mr. BLACK. Under the law will it be possible for the At- 
torney General to use this prohibition force in the enforcement 
of other statutes over which he has jurisdiction? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I think not. 

Mr. BLACK. This bill does not change any substantive law. 
We are leaving the law as we find it, and all that we are doing 
is to transfer the jurisdiction from the Treasury Department 
over to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will you explain the reason for providing 
that the granting of industrial alcohol permits shall be left with 
the Treasury Department? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is the only point where I think 
the bill can be considered as inconsistent, but the Attorney 
General is charged with the responsibility for enforcement, and 
we felt that he therefore should have some voice in the matter 
of passing upon applications for permits to persons who are 
known to have been violators of the law in the past or who 
may do so in the future. 

The question was raised, when the rule was being considered, 
as to whether joint control in the matter of granting permits 
would not result in throwing undue obstacles in the way of 
wholesale druggists and others who are actively engaged in 
the use of industrial and commercial alcohol. 

Upon that point permit me to state that I do not think there 
will be the slightest difficulty. The regulations will classify 
those permittees who in the past have given trouble with respect 
to alcohol diversion. When the applications of these permittees 
come in they will be sent over to the Department of Justice. 
The Attorney General will then have the right to offer objec- 
tions, But as to anywhere from 75 to 90 per cent of the per- 
mittees about whom no question has been raised as to their com- 
pliance with the law the Treasury Department will act alone and 
their permits will issue exactly as they are being issued now. 

Mr. ARNOLD. Will the gentleman yield further? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ARNOLD, With further reference to the question I asked 
a while ago, perhaps I did not understand the gentleman, and 
it may be due to density on my part. Why leave any authority 
in the Secretary of the Treasury whatever in regard to these 
industrial alcohol permits? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Because, in the judgment of the com- 


mittee, the matter of granting alcoholic permits has nothing to | 


do with the enforcement duties of the Department of Justice. 
This is not the only bill which the committee has before it deal- 
ing with reorganization, We have laid down a principle which 
I think we should follow, namely, that in effecting Government 
reorganization we should place in each department those things 
which logically belong there and which are related to the major 
functions of the department. These should be left there not- 
withstanding the fact that at the particular time we have a 
matter under consideration the department head may not be 
just to our liking or may not be conducting his activities to suit 
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us. In other words, we should not depart from the principle in 
order to meet a particular exigency. We are leaving the permit 
system in the Treasury Department because it is an administra- 
tive agency, while the Department of Justice is purely a law- 
enforcing agency. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In your statement you say that 
probably 75 per cent of the permittees will have no trouble, 
because they have gone along in a-legitimate way. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think more than that. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I understand, but here is a whole- 
sale druggist with an indisputable reputation. He has been 
doing business for the last 50 years and has been using on the 
average 10 or 15 barrels of alechol a week, and a case of this 
kind might arise. He makes compounds containing a certain 
percentage of alcohol. An agent at $1,800 a year comes around 
and finds one of these compounds on the shelf of a retail drug- 
gist. He sends it in, has it analyzed, and it is found there 
is more alcohol in it, according to his analysis, than is per- 
missible. Here is a druggist doing a business, we will say, of 
$50,000 a week, and under such circumstances he is shut off 
immediately until it can be decided, and he can have no more 
alcohol until it is decided, whether or not he has violated the 
law. That is what is going to occur, no matter what the 
gentleman says or anybody else says, because anybody in the 
business knows that the minute somebody is checked up the 
kibosh is put on him and he is estopped. I think we ought to 
put in this bill something which would protect that class of 
trade, and you have not got it in this bill, and the question I 
wanted to ask was whether there is not some way by which 
you can protect legitimate trade. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Medicines and formulas are passed upon 
by experts in the Treasury Department, and the manufacturers 
of the medicines or users of formulas are bound to see that 
the preparations they send out come within the law and 
regulations. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Exactly so. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And if they violate the law they should 
not be too sensitive about an investigation by the Department 
of Justice. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I am talking about a different 
kind of a case entirely, because I know and everybody knows 
that the men who have had charge of this prohibition matter 
in the field are incompetent. Everybody knows that, and there 
is no secret about it. They are only $1,800 men, in the first 
place, and they are not competent, and you will never be able 
to get competent men as long as you pay that amount of salary. 
They go out in the field and take a bottle off the shelf of a 
retail druggist and say it is not permissible under the law, and 
the wholesale druggist in that event can not get any more 
aleohol until the case can be decided. I think that is an 
injustice to the alcohol trade. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. As the gentleman knows, an agent who 
goes to a local druggist and takes off of his shelf a bottle con- 
taining a preparation made by some wholesale druggist is not 
competent to pass upon whether it complies with a formula. 
He sends it to a Treasury laboratory. We have 19 of these 
in the country. These are in the hands of competent chemists, 
and I do not think an injustice is being done to the wholesale 
druggist. Of course, isolated cases of injustice may result, but 
these are few. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That just shows how much the 
gentleman knows about this thing. I know of a case that came 
up just this week, where a wholesale druggist came here—and 
he was an expert chemist himself—and took up with the de- 
partment the matter of some ergot which he had made and 
about which some complaints had been entered against him, and 
upon his showing they had to retract and he was permitted to 
send out again the product which had been complained about. 
I am telling the gentleman right now that you can make more 
disturbance if you want to by passing this law than the gentle- 
man ever thought of, and that disturbance would result from 
having the Attorney General pass on these permits, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So far as the Treasury Department is 
concerned, it is the duty of that department to stop these viola- 
tions, The principle is not changed by giving the Attorney 
General a voice in granting certain permits, nor is it to be 
assumed that his agents will not act quite as fairly as those in 
the Treasury. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. However, the situation will be in 
no wise any different. The only difference in that kind of a 
case would be that the Attorney General can say: Here is a 
man who has violated the law. When that violator comes in 
for a new permit, that permit must come to my desk, and before 
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it is issued I will have to join with you, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, in granting it.” If the Secretary fails to join, the 
permittee’s only recourse is to go to a court of equity, and that 
is the recourse that he has to-day. There is no material change 
in that. 

Mr. O’CONNELL of New York. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. If the facts are as stated 
by the distinguished chairman of the committee, why is it that 
Members of Congress are receiving countless telegrams from 
eminent drug concerns throughout the country, like Merck & 
Co., who are very much opposed to this legislation? They want 
this to remain in the Treasury Department, Is it not a fact you 
are putting this commodity under the police power of the Gov- 
ernment by this transfer instead of under the Treasury De- 
partment? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Of course, there is a good deal in the 
statement the gentleman has just made. There is no doubt 
about that, but so far as legitimate druggists are concerned I 
am thoroughly convinced, after a rather extended study of the 
question, that they will experience no difficulty. They were 
heard by our committee, as the gentleman will find from read- 
ing the hearings, and I think we satisfied the men who appeared 
before the committee that they would be running no serious risk 
if this bill should go through as amended by the committee. 
This bill is primarily enacted for the purpose of more effectively 
enforcing the prohibition law. There is no dodging that. What 
we are after is to get a better enforcement of the prohibition 
law. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
of the President. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This is one step we believe it is neces- 
sary to take in order to allow the Attorney General to use pre- 
ventive means by excluding permittees who can not be trusted 
with the use of alcohol, because they have been guilty of vio- 
lating the law in the past. He can deny them permits and to 
that extent guard against violations of the law. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. But you stigmatize the legiti- 
mate concern. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We are not stigmatizing the legitimate 
concern. Druggists of good repute will not encounter any diffi- 
culties in securing permits. This bill will aid in weeding out 
the lawless ones and make more secure the business of the 
honest concerns. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that after a 
representative of the National Druggists’ Association testified 
before our committee, our committee recommended an amend- 
ment which is contained on page 6, subsection (b) of section 6, 
in line 22, reading as follows: To be issued for more than 90 
days,” and is not that to take care of an emergency situation? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Of course; that is true. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Undoubtedly, the propaganda 
which has been flooding the Members of Congress was started 
and had been sent out prior to the adoption of this amendment 
after the representatives of the druggists appeared before our 
committee. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So far as all temporary permits are 
concerned, that do not run for a period of more than 90 days, 
the Secretary of the Treasury retains the authority to grant 
these permits and the Attorney General can not in any way in- 
terfere. The reason for this is that in some cases, a hospital, 
for instance, or perhaps a drug company, may need a formula 
to meet a particular emergency and no obstruction should be put 
in their way so as to prevent immediate action upon their ap- 
plication. That is why temporary permits are left exclusively 
with the Treasury. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. BLACK. I wish first to modify the statement of my 
friend from Illinois [Mr. WILIA E. HULL] when he said the 
agents only get $1,800 a year. The gentleman has entirely over- 
looked all the collateral opportunities involved in the Job. [Ap- 
Hause. 

N 1 a to ask the gentleman, however, this serious question. 
Does the present Attorney General insist upon this check on the 
permit? 

' Mr. WILLIAMSON. The Attorney General insists on the 
provision which allows him to have a voice in the making of 
regulations respecting the granting of permits. 

Now, gentlemen, I do not want to take any more time, as 
there are others who should have an opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 
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Mr. RAGON. As I understood the gentleman a while ago, he 
said there would be about 75 per cent of these permits that 
would be passed on by the Secretary of the Treasury, and the 
remaining 25 per cent would be the joint action of the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Justice. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Of course, that is more or less of an 
estimate, 

Mr. RAGON. Where does the gentleman get those figures of 
75 per cent and 25 per cent? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Because the Commissioner of Prohibi- 
tion informs us that as to at least 75 per cent of the present 
permittees, of which there are 155,000 or more, no question has 
ever been raised with respect to any diversion of alcohol or 
other violation of the law. He says the great majority are law- 
abiding, good people, who give him no trouble. The permits of 
this class will continue to be issued by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, and the Attorney General in that case will not have 
any voice, because they are segregated from the class that has 
been giving trouble. It is with respect to the class that has 
been giving trouble that the Attorney General wants to have a 
voice in the granting of permits. 

Mr. RAGON. May I call the gentleman’s attention to the 
language of the bill. I am just as strongly for enforcement as 
the gentleman, but when it comes to nullifying the benefits of a 
great drug concern that requires alcohol for manufacturing its 
product, I think we ought to seriously consider the matter be- 
fore we provide here how that may be done. The gentleman 
has stated that they both will only act with respect to 25 per 
cent of the permittees, but your bill in section 7 plainly states 
that whenever the Attorney General deems it advisable he may 
act with respect to the whole 100 per cent. Now, what assur- 
ance have we that the Atterney General will not pass some rule 
or regulation with regard to that? You provide that he may do 
these things, and what will prevent him or what will prevent 
that action by both the Department of Justice and the Treasury 
Department in promulgating rules that will cause delays in the 
procurement of alcohol by these men who are legitimate dealers, 
and how do we know they will not promulgate a lot of rules that 
will be a real detriment to the honest drug dealers in this 
country ? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Well, of course, there is no way by 
which you can prevent the department from formulating rules 
that may be objectionable. The rules promulgated by the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury fill four big pamphlets. There is no rea- 
son to believe that these regulations will grow in volume, On 
the contrary, there is every reason to believe that the Attorney 
General will help to simplify and clarify them. If the Attor- 
ney General and the Secretary of the Treasury should not be 
able to agree, the President will doubtless prescribe the regula- 
tion over which there is disagreement. 

Mr. RAGON. By your bill you say that the Attorney General 
may, if he considers it advisable. It looks to me like the 
President or the Secretary, whatever might be their attitude, 
can not prescribe his action in that matter. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The Attorney General can not make a 
regulation, he can only make regulations jointly with the 
Secretary of the Treasury. If there is disagreement, the matter 
would go to the President. 

Mr. RAGON. The bill says if he thinks it advisable, and 
he may find it advisable. The gentleman from Illinois inquired 
why you are dividing it. The aleohol permits come under the 
Department of the Treasury; why not leave medicinal alcohol 
in that department, where they now have it? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. ‘The only purpose is to enable the At- 
torney General to prevent its diversion. The permit system 
remains in the Treasury. 

Mr. ELLIS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield. 

Mr. ELLIS. The subordinates in the Treasury Department 
will be there under the same administration. I am in favor of 
the bill, but I think the only question about it is this question 
of divided authority in an important matter. 

It seems to me that here are two departments of the same 
administration, appointed by the same President, and when you 
talk about distrust of somebody or preventing somebody, you 
are talking about preventing the agency in the Treasury Depart- 
ment where it belongs. I am receiving telegrams from drug 
houses, managed by honorable men, in favor of the prohibition 
law. They do not like the regulations, they do not like the dual 
responsibility, they think it ought to be in one place or the 
other. 

I am not at all satisfied with the explanations. The Attorney 
General is given the right to overrule the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I certainly do not like the idea that the Attorney Gen- 
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eral may take the whole matter out of the hands of the 
Treasury Department, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. But you have to look at it from a 
practical standpoint. Now what will happen is this: They 
will set apart those permittees about whom no question has 
been raised. These the Attorney General will not bother with. 
That will include ninety-nine out of a hundred of wholesale 
druggists, 90 per cent of retail druggists, and anywhere around 
90 per cent of the physicians. You will have a small number 
who have been guilty of diversion, people who have not lived 
up to the regulations on formulas, and as to those the Attorney 
General will say, I want their applications for permits sent to 
my desk so that I can investigate them before the permits are 
issued. 

Mr. ELLIS. Why can not that be said, and why should it not 
be said, about the agency of the Treasury Department just as 
well as the other department? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Because the Attorney General is 
charged with the enforcement of the law, and if, in the first 
instance, he can shut out permittees who are known violators 
of the law, he will not be put to the expense and trouble of 
prosecuting them for violating the law later on. ; 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. The Treasury Department officials, upon whom 
the responsibility of carrying out this proposed law will rest, 
are not objecting at all to this provision, are they? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. No. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Let me ask the gentleman this 
question : Is it not true now that if a man be appointed to the 
Attorney Generalship who is, we will say so that we will 
understand it, a crank, and he is insistent on stopping permits, 
he can stop them under this bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; he can not do it, because if the 
Secretary of the Treasury is not also himself a crank he will 
say that he will not stand for that kind of a regulation; and 
unless the President himself is a crank, he will make regula- 
tions that are fair to everybody. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And the gentleman makes the 
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positive statement that the Attorney General can not stop a 
man from getting a permit? 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Oh, yes; he can stop him. 

Mr. WILLIAM EF. HULL. That is the question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. He will not interfere, however, except 
as to that class whose applications must come to his desk, as 
provided by regulation. If he rejects the application of any 
permittee, his only recourse is to appeal to the courts. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I want to get it before the House 
that the Attorney General is positive in power and can stop 
the permit. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. As to the class of permittees whose ap- 
plications must come to his desk. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Can he stop anybody’s permit? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No; because they are controlled by regu- 
lations. He can stop only those that come to his desk, that come 
within this classification. 

Mr, WILLIAM E. HULL, There is nothing in the bill that 
says that. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, The joint authority only goes to mak- 
ing regulations with respect to permits, and these will prescribe 
and fix what applications shall come to his desk. 

Mr. WILLIAM B. HULL. Take it for granted that I am 
operating a legitimate wholesale drug house. Suppose the At- 
torney General is suspicions—I will go that far—and he objects 
to my getting any more alcohol. That stops me from getting 
alcohol, does it not? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Here is what they will do—— 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. But I am talking about the pro- 
visions of the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The bill provides that he shall make 
the necessary investigation to determine whether or not the 
applicant is a suitable person to be given a permit. If, after 
full investigation, he decides that the permittee is not a suitable 
person to get a permit, then he says “no,” that he will not grant 
a permit to him, and that is final as far as the departments are 
concerned. : 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is what I mean. In other 
words, he can stop the permit to my house. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If you come within the class that goes 
to his desk; yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Section 7 of the bill provides as 
follows: 
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Sec, 7. The Attorney General may, if he considers it advisable, act 
jointly with the Secretary of the Treasury in passing upon any appli- 
cation for any permit or any renewal or amendment thereof, which may 
be issued under the national prohibition act, and in such cases no permit 
shall be granted, renewed, or amended without their joint approval. 
In the event of a refusal of the permit, renewal, or amendment, the 
applicant may have a review of the decision before a court of equity as 
provided in sections 5 and 6, Title II, of the national prohibition act 
(U. S. C., title 27, secs. 14 and 16). 


Suppose they refuse to grant a renewal, does he get any alco- 
hol pending the decision of the court? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Then he can stop the permit. 

Mr. BLACK. The gentleman has been very gracious about 
yielding. He stated in response to my question that the present 
Attorney General insisted on this check. In other words, he 
did not want this enforcement job unless he had a check over 
the permits which are responsible to a large extent for a diver- 
sion of alcohol. That being so, and your committee agreeing to 
do it, how can any dry insist that any State try to enforce the 
prohibition law, when that State is not given any check over 
the permits? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Most States have their own enforcement 
acts. 

Mr. BLACK. But they have nothing to do with the permits, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. 

Mr. BLACK. That is a national matter. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. Of course it is. Mr. Chairman, I ask 
unanimous consent to extend my remarks in the Recorp by 
printing a statement, which I assume has been prepared by the 
the Bureau of Prohibition, relating to the diversion of industrial 
alcohol in the thirteenth prohibition district. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


SUMMARY OF ACCOMPLISHMENTS IN CONTROLLING THE PRODUCTION, DENA- 
TURATION, WAREHOUSING, AND USE OF INDUSTRIAL ALCOHOL IN THD 
THIRTEENTH PROHIBITION DISTRICT FROM SEPTEMBER 1, 1925, TO DECEM- 
BER 31, 1929 


Prior to the reorganization of the prohibition field forces on Septem- 
ber 1, 1925, all permits having to do with the production, warehousing, 
and denaturation of alcohol and those to manufacturers for the use of 
specially denatured alcohol were issued by collectors of internal revenue, 
who had supervision over all permit operations. On that date, however, 
the work of handling the permits of manufacturers using specially de- 
natured alcohol was transferred to the prohibition administrator but 
collectors of internal revenue retained supervision over the industrial- 
alcohol plants, bonded warehouses, and denaturing plants until April 1, 
1927, when all work in connection therewith was transferred to the pro- 
hibition administrator pursuant to an act of Congress. However, be- 
tween September 1, 1925, and April 1, 1927, the administrator made 
investigations of violations on the part of these plants and submitted to 
the collectors of internal reyenue recommendations for the disapproval 
or revocation of permits. 

Since the reorganization on September 1, 1925, there has been a con- 
sistent effort in this district to eliminate all permittees violating the 
law, and the reduction in the withdrawals of alcohol has been one of 
the outstanding accomplishments during this period. Seven industrial- 
alcohol plants with authorized yearly production of 26,615,000 proof 
gallons have been eliminated by the disapproval, cancellation, and revo- 
cation of permits. Some of these plants were organized solely for the 
diversion of alcohol, and it required at least two years of investigation 
and litigation in court to finally close them, 

In the case of the Chicago Grain Products Co. where the action 
of the administrator was sustained by the United States District Court 
and later upheld by the circuit court of appeals, the discretionary 
authority of the administrator in action on permits was clearly de- 
fined, and this case has been referred to In many cases of permit liti- 
gation throughout the country, Another excellent decision was that 
of the Cragin Products Co. These decisions were helpful in the revoca- 
tion of permits of a large number of smaller concerns, 

Six industrial alcohol bonded warehouses with yearly capacity of 
24,543,000 proof gallons have been eliminated through the disapproval, 
cancellation, or revocation of permits, as well as seven denaturing 
plants with a yearly capacity of 18,036,000 proof gallons of alcohol in 
the same manner. 

The production of alcohol in the district has been reduced from 
9,789,251.56 proof gallons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to 
$,502,844.44 proof gallons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. 
Large quantities of alcohol have always been received into warehouses 
in this district from other districts. These receipts were reduced from 
18,414,545.30 proof gallons for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1927, to 
12,704,145.56 for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929. This makes a 
net reduction of alcohol produced in the district and received from 
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other districts for deposit in bonded warchouses from 28,203, 798.80 
for the fiscal year ending June 80, 1927, to 16,206,990 proof gallons 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1929; in other words, a net reduc- 
tion in the production and warehousing of approximately 12,000,000 
gallons. 

There has been a reduction in alcohol transferred to denaturing plants 
for denaturation from 28,755,712.12 proof gallons for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1927, to 10,696,957.71 proof gallons for the fiscal year 
ending June 30, 1929, or approximately a net reduction of 12,000,000 
gallons. This reduction occurred after the work of supervising these 
plants was taken over by the Prohibition Administrator from collectors 
of internal revenue on April 1, 1927. 

There bas also been a marked reduction in the withdrawal of specially 
denatured alcohol by manufacturers procuring same for use in the 
manufacture of barber supplies and toilet preparations. Diversion of 
alcohol from this source was, for a number of years, one of the worst 
problems with which the department has been confronted. The with- 
drawals of these concerns whose permits were revoked, disapproved, or 
cancelled aggregated 3,841,440 wine gallons annually. Therefore, there 
has been a net reduction of that quantity in this respect, The number 
of these permits taken over from the collectors of internal revenue on 
September 1, 1925, was 804; the number existing December 31, 1929, 
was 470. In order to accomplish this reduction, constant investigation 
was required, and, in many instances, litigation in court; but when the 
administrator was finally sustained in his action by such decisions as 
the Abraliam Cywan case, which has since become widely known and 
referred to, fewer companies appealed from the decision of the ad- 
ministrator to court for review of his action in the revocation or dis- 
approval of permits, and for the last two years there has not been a 

ingle case taken up for review. 

In addition to the figures recited above, the best evidence to show 
that the diversion of alcohol withdrawn by permittees has been prac- 
tically reduced to a minimum is the fact that out of 9,000 samples 
analyzed by chemists of this district during the calendar year 1929, 
only 1 per cent showed liquor produced from recovered specially de- 
natured alcohol, whereas 81 per cent showed liquor made from moon- 
shine alcohol and moonshine spirits. Three-fourths of 1 per cent of all 
samples analyzed showed pure whisky; 9 per cent consisted of colored 
spirits whisky flavored, ordinarily known as bootleg liquor; one-fourth 
of 1 per cent of samples analyzed was Scotch whisky; 2 per cent con- 
sisted of good alcohol, and 6 per cent colored and uncolored spirits 
produced from good alcohol. 

The result of analyses of these samples showed that the majority of 
liquor used in this district is made from moonshine alcoho! and moon- 
shine spirits instead of from pure grain alcohol or specially denatured 
alcohol diverted from permit or smuggled liquor, as the publie is often 
led to believe, 

While every effort has been made tu obtain evidence against those 
who are violating the law, the fact that there is a legitimate demand 
and extensive use of alcohol in the trades and industries has not been 
lost sight of, and it has been the policy to give every assistance 
possible to the requirements of those who have a legitimate use for 
alcohol. 

On December 31, 1929, there were 22,129 permits in force in this 
district; 15,848 of these were physicians and dentists; 2,090 were 
retail druggists; 2,691 were manufacturers or laboratories withdraw- 
ing tax-paid alcohol; 31 were cereal-beverage plants; 307 were hos- 
pitais withdrawing taix-paid alcohol; 579 were hospitals withdrawing 
tax-free alcohol; 477 were manufacturers withdrawing specially dena- 
tured alcohol, the remainder being wholesalers and miscellaneous per- 
mittees of various kinds. 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the Committee on Expenditures held very extensive hearings 
on this matter. We had the Secretary of the Treasury and 
the Attorney General before us, together with their assistants, 
for almost a week. I think the President of the United States is 
to be commended for taking this step in attempting to reach 
some method of enforcement of the prohibition law. The people 
of the United States demand it. The people are beginning to 
feel that there has been a laxity somewhere and that the pro- 
hibition law should be given a fair test—and when I say “the 
people,“ I mean those who favor the prohibition law and those 
who do not: 

After the hearings and all of the arguments in the case, I 
want to say that I concur with everything in the majority re- 
port of the committee, except in that it does not go far enough. 
I do not believe, when we go out to the country and say to 
them that we have made a forward step and that we are going 
to try to enforce the prohibition law, that we should give them 
a bill which is nothing but a smoke screen and a camouflage to 
fool them. This bill. if it went a little further, and avoided the 
dual authority and the opportunity of passing the buck between 
the administrators of the law, would be a good bill; but I do not 
believe that it will mean anything as reported. Perhaps I 
ought not to say that I do not think it will mean anything, but 
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it will not be the bill it ought to be unless we can strengthen 
it by the amendment I shall offer. I think it is universally con- 
eeded—I know that I am convinced—that one of the greatest 
sources of liquor to-day is the diversion of industrial alcohol 
under the guise of a permit, and practically all the whisky that 
you see, that we come in contact with, is synthetic. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That “we” come in contact with! 

Mr. GASQUE. Come in contact with after seizure. 
course, we see it nowhere else. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. By being destroyed? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes; by being destroyed after seizure. 

I contend, gentlemen, that this authority for granting per- 
mits for industrial alcohol should not be divided. I contend 
that everything regarding the enforcement of the prohibition 
law belongs in the Department of Justice. The Department of 
Justice will be, under this bill, required to enforce the law. 

I want to quote to you from a book that was written some 
time ago by Mrs. Willebrandt, who, as you know, was in the 
Department of Justice for several years and very active along 
this line. After dwelling at length on the illicit diversion of 
industrial alcohol, and how easy it was, she went so far to 
say that under the Treasury Department to-day she would not 
be going far from the truth if she said that these large con- 
sumers of alcohol practically wrote the regulations under which 
the alcohol is withdrawn. 

Mr. CONNELL of New York. Is it not true that Mrs. 
Willebrandt was invited to appear before the committee and 
she refused to come? 

Mr. GASQUE. I think there was a motion passed by the 
committee inviting her to come, or to that effect. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does not the gentleman 
think she should have come? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes; I think she should have come. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I call the gentleman's atten- 
tion to the fact that her reply is contained in the printed 
hearings. 

Mr. GASQUE. She said that one of the reasons why this 
law had not been more fully enforced was because of this dual 
authority, divided between the two departments; and she said 
the regulations involve the interpretation of the law, and must 
ultimately stand the test of the courts in cases tried by the law 
officers of the Government; and that means in simple language 
that since the Department of Justice, the United States attor- 
neys, and special prosecutors must defend the regulations in 
court, the Department of Justice should decide on the construc- 
tion of the law, and state it clearly in the regulations. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Probably Mrs. Willebrandt 
did make the statement imputed to her, but she did not say 
that while she was in the department. . She was not in the de- 
partment when she was writing the book or articles. 

Mr. GREEN. If she had said that while she was in the de- 
partment she would have been fired more quickly. 

Mr. HUDSON. Is there any record anywhere that she was 
ever fired from any position? 

Mr. GREEN. I ask you, did she withdraw yoluntarily from 
the department? Do you think Mr. Mellon wished her to re- 
main there? 

Mr. CRISP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. CRISP. I understand that Mrs. Willebrandt said that 
the regulations that permit the withdrawal of alcohol were 
practically written by those who obtained the permits? 

Mr. GASQUBEB. She said she would not be going far from 
telling the truth if she made the statement that those regula- 
tions were prepared almost altogether by those withdrawing 
alcohol. Now we want to get the granting of permits out of 
their hands and give nobody the chance to pass the buck in the 
enforcement of the law. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Les. 

Mr. COLE. In quoting Mrs. Willebrandt, is it not incumbent 
that you should cite the place where she made that statement? 

Mr. GASQUE. I said in my statement that it was in a book 
written by her. The book is entitled The Inside of Pro- 
hibition.” 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 


of 


I have the book right here, 
and the language is a great deal stronger than the gentleman 
stated. 

Mr. GASQUE. And I think she could have made it even 
stronger than she did. 


Mr. ARENTZ. 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. ARENTZ. Has the gentleman heard of cases where the 
Treasury Department has instigated an investigation and has 
not received the encouragement of the prohibition officers, and 
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the Attorney General’s Department would not cooperate because 
it happened that they did not begin the work? And then the 
Const Guard would start out in a little investigation of their 
own, and they would not receive the cooperation of the customs 
officers or of the Treasury Department or the Attorney Gen- 
eral’s Department. If we continue to have all these different 
departments trying to do the same thing, we will have the whole 
thing bailed up, and we shall accomplish nothing: 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Does not the gentleman believe 
it would be better in passing this law to give the entire charge 
of issuing permits to the Attorney General? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes; and I will offer an amendment of that 
kind to the bill. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. And I will vote for it. 

Mr. GASQUE. At one time that was the sentiment of the 
entire committe, but for some reason or other some members 
changed their minds. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Okiahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. If all requests for the with- 
drawal of alcohol should be made to the Attorney General and 
they are referred to the Treasury Department, would not, then, 
the primary responsibility be on the Attorney General? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. My position is that of the majority of 
the committee as well as the minority, If you read their report 
you will see these words: 

Division of authority, duties, and responsibility is not conducive to 
the best result where a specific end is sought. This is especially true 
where the object in view is law enforcement, Simplicity of procedure, 
unity of direction, and definite responsibility for results are greatly in 
the interest of efficiency and certainty, Not until authority and re- 
sponsibility for the enforcement of prohibition are centered in one head 
can there be a real test of the mooted question, Can prohibition be 
enforced?" Upon that there now seems to be common agreement by 
both the wets and drys. Such unity and cohesion of purpose is what 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


this bill seeks to bring out. 
But they contradict themselves in the very next paragraph. 


They divide the authority for the issuance of the regulations 
as to permits for industrial alcohol by putting it under two 
heads. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 

Mr. GASQUE, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not the language which 
the gentleman has just quoted from the majority report abso- 
lutely indicate that the entire committee—except the other one 
dissenting member—is in favor of the minority amendment sub- 
mitted with the minority views? 

Mr. GASQUE. I will say they were at one time. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Does not their majority report 
indicate the fact that they are at the present time, when they 
signed their report with that quoted language in it? 

Mr. GASQUE. I presume they are still of that same mind. 
I want to say, gentlemen, that we of the minority are supporting 
this bill provided we get this amendment in it. If this amend- 
ment is included, I believe this will be one of the most forward 
steps toward the enforcement of the prohibition law that has 
ever been taken, but I am not willing to go before the country 
and say I helped to pass a bill for the enforcement of the law 
when I know that under this bill the two departments which 
are held responsible for this can pass the buck and the public 
can not lay their hands upon either one to hold responsible. I 
want to say that at the proper time I shall offer the following 
amendment in lieu of section 5 (a): 

Sec. 5 (a). The Attorney General shall prescribe all regulations under 
this act and the national probibition act, and the form of all applica- 
tions, bonds, permits, records, and reports under such acts. 


That is all I want to do. I want to make the Attorney Gen- 
eral the doctor, if you please, and the Treasury Department 
the drug store. The clerical work will be left there as far as 
issuing the permits is concerned, but we want it done under 
regulations prescribed by the Attorney General, so we will know 
whom to hold responsible if there is any laxity in the enforce- 
ment and if the same condition exists which now exists with 
reference to the diversion of industrial alcohol. 

Mr. GREEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr: GREEN. As a member of that committee, I would like 
to know whether or not in the hearings it was brought out as 
to whether the dry forces of the country and the dry organiza- 
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tions would favor the permits being issued by the Depart- 
ment of Justice or the Treasury Department. Was that brought 
out at the hearings? 

Mr. GASQUE. There was no division as to drys and wets 
along this line, but, as I said, that was at one time the almost 
unanimous opinion of the committee. 

Mr. GREEN. I mean the public in general. 

Mr. GASQUE. I do not know about the public. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I think I can answer the ques- 
tion by stating that the hearings will show that I offered a 
unanimous-consent request, later followed by a motion, which 
was defeated, to invite Dr. Clarence True Wilson and F. Scott 
Bride, of the Anti-Saloon League, to come before the committee 
and give their views on this bill, and since they have seen in 
the press that we were considering the bill and did not appear 
I do not want their organization, or they as individuals, in the 
future to ever say that we need to experiment 5 or 10 years more 
and perhaps transfer enforcement to another department, prob- 
ably the Agricultural Department, and have veterinary surgeons 
enforce the law. 

Mr. GASQUE. 
time, 

Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from 
Louisiana [Mr. Montrer]. [Applause.] 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am a member of the committee having had this 
bill under consideration, and while I do not subscribe to the 
principles of national prohibition, still I have been unable to 
see where the virtues or shortcomings of prohibition play any 
part in the consideration of this legislation. 

Viewing it from the standpoint of one not in sympathy with 
the national prohibition act, my objection to the bill as reported 
by the committee is that it does not go far enough. I realize 
that until national prohibition passes what the national prohi- 
bitionists call the experimental stage, until it has received all of 
the support Congress is able to givé it by virtue of the Consti- 
tution, and not until then will that side of the question accept 
our view that it can not be enforced; and in the meanwhile I 
believe we are exerting hopeless effort trying to have the Vol- 
stead Act or the constitutional amendment repealed. Therefore 
I feel that by placing in this bill all of the authority possible 
under the Constitution we are only helping to hasten the day 
when I believe the eighteenth amendment and laws enacted 
thereunder will be repealed; therefore I want to see that those 
espousing this cause are not only given as much authority and 
as much power as they desire but as much power as it is pos- 
sible for this Congress to grant under the Constitution itself. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MONTET. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. It was operated by one de- 
partment, but now they must have two more. How many more 
will be needed before we get through? 

Mr. MONTET. In my opinion, this matter has been operated 
by two departments right along. We have had the Prohibition 
Bureau under the Secretary of the Treasury. The Prohibition 
Bureau detected the offenses and the Department of Justice 
prosecuted them. We had dual responsibility and we still have 
dual responsibility under this bill as reported by the majority 
of the committee. You propose withdrawing from the Treasury 
Department one activity—that is, detection—in so far as gen- 
eral violations of the prohibition law are concerned. However, 
when we come to the question of permits we still have the same 
dual responsibility, and I want to make this prediction right 
here and now, that if I am still in Congress five years hence 
and this law is enacted as reported by the committee, I will see 
further time requested for this noble experiment by the national 
drys, because of the fact that we do not now place all of the 
authority in one department, and I want to do that now in the 
interest of a repeal of that law. [Applause.] 

Now, what is the position of the members of the committee 
who signed this minority report, a report signed both by drys 
and wets? As I stated before, I readily joined in the minority 
report because I realize that we should place all responsibility 
with reference to all things and matters relating to prohibition 
in and under one department. 

AS expressed by the gentleman from South Carolina who 
just preceded me [Mr. Gasqur], I was under the impression at 
one time, after attending every meeting of the committee, that 
the committee would unanimously report the position now as- 
sumed by the minority report. 

Now, what does the minority report seek to do? All members 
of the committee were in harmony as to all the provisions of 
the bill and the various amendments offered until we came to 
section 5 (a) on page 5. That is where we took different 
routes for different reasons. As reported by the majority, 
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section 5 gives joint authority to both the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe all regulations— 
it is inclusive and not exclusive—all regulations under this act 
and the national prohibition act relating to permits, and so 
forth. 

Now, what does this mean? We have been told that one 
of the troubles with the enforcement of the prohibition laws 
has been due to the fact that two departments have had some 
authority over different phases of the enforcement of the law. 
Now, we are going to give them what, under this bill, if the 
majority prevails? Grant joint authority in all regulations as 
to permits and so forth. I have heard time and again on the 
floor of this House and have read generally throughout the press 
of the country stinging criticism of the methods used and pur- 
sued by the Treasury Department in handling industrial and 
other alcohol. I am not prepared to give figures, but I know 
that the criticism of the Treasury Department with reference to 
that phase of the law has been rather general, No one has ever 
accused the Treasury Department of being overburdened with 
aridness on the subject. 

One of the reasons, I believe, that prompted the introduction 
of this bill has been a desire to place all matters relating to 
prohibition upon the head of the law-enforcement division of this 
country, where it properly belongs. The public, I believe, have— 
and for me personally I state unqualifledly I haye—every con- 
fidence in the present Attorney General. I know he is a man 
of ability, a man of integrity, of incorruptible character, and 
of unwearying devotion to the service of his country. I believe 
if we place every phase of the prohibition law, what is permis- 
sive and what is preventive, under one head, the advocates of 
national prohibition will have to admit that prohibition has had 
its fair try-out. So long as we have this joint authority it will 
bring about friction and confusion, It is only natural that this 
should follow. We are bound to assume that human nature 
prevails in the Treasury and in the Department of Justice just 
as it does in all other activities in life, 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Louisiana 
has expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five additional minutes 
to the gentleman from Louisiana. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Chairman, it will bring confusion and 
friction. The first time they oppose each other what will be the 
result? Human nature will again assert itself and one depart- 
ment is going to assume the attitude of laissez faire toward the 
other department—let George do it, as we often say in common 
parlance; and the American people who are watching this propo- 
sition with ever open eyes want to be able to determine for them- 
selves not only whether an honest effort is being made to 
enforce this law but they want to be able to lay their fingers 
directly upon the one department charged with the enforcement 
of the law and hold it responsible in the event the law is not 
enforced, and that can not be done under this dual authority. 
We ‘are further asked to authorize the Treasury Department to 
join with the Department of Justice in the preparation of regu- 
lations which the Treasury Department will never be called 
upon to defend in court because whenever the regulations are 
attacked in court the Department of Justice will have the 
burden of defending them, and if it is going to be burdened 
with that responsibility, I say that it, and it alone, should be 
clothed with the authority to prepare and make them. 

Now, ladies and gentlemen of the committee, if you accept 
the amendment that will be proposed, placing all matters relat- 
ing to prohibition, permits, and so forth, in the hands of the 
Department of Justice that will not of itself destroy the useful- 
ness of the Treasury Department in this matter. The Treasury 
Department will still handle all things relating to fiscal mat- 
ters. It will be a mechanical agency for the Department of 
Justice to carry out the rules and regulations laid down by 
the department which the American people have the right to 
expect to enforce all laws and be held responsible in the event 
laws are not enforced. 

The Treasury Department will still be able to play its part. 
It will still issue permits; it will still collect money that may 
be due under the regulations. But the people of this country 
properly expect the responsibility for the enforcement of the law 
to be centered in one department. In the first place, those who 
believe in national prohibition believe that if one department 
has sole authority for its enforcement, the law can be enforced. 
On the other hand, those who do not believe in national prohi- 
bition do not believe that the law can be enforced in any event. 

And from the view of one opposed to the national prohibition 
law I do say that if we place this responsibility in the hands of 
one department that only hastens the day when the American 
people will admit the failure of national prohibition and demand 
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a repeal of the law. I say to you, ladies and gentlemen, that 
under our system of Government, there is no place whatever for 
dual authority and dual responsibility. Let it be placed entirely 
in the hands of one department. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield seven minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Hupson]. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the present bill before us has come out as the result of the 
conviction that the enforcement of the eighteenth amendment 
should be placed in the Department of Justice. 

In my first campaign for a seat in this House my platform 
contained a plank expressing my belief that the place for the 
Sees of prohibition should be in the Department of 

ustice. 

I have not changed my mind from that time to this; I believe 
that is where it belongs, and I have always believed that was 
where it belonged. 

So I am advocating the bill to-day, not because there has 
grown out of the enforcement such a condition that there must 
be a change or a transfer from one department to the other ; 
rather because it is the logical place, the proper place, where it 
should have been put in the beginning. It should have been 
placed there for the more effective, more efficient, and wiser 
administration of the enforcement of the law. 

The gentleman who has just preceded me has stated that he 
wanted all the authorities connected with the enforcement of 
the prohibition law, the rules and regulations pertaining to 
legitimate alcohol in industry, medicine, and so forth, placed 
under the Department of Justice in order that he may see at the 
end of 10 years, when it will be proven by his reasoning that you 
can not enforce the eighteenth amendment, a repeal of the entire 
prohibition law. 

The gentleman is dreaming; his is a false hope; he will be rest- 
ing with his forefathers long before there is a repeal of the 
eighteenth amendment. [Applause.] 

Enforcement is to be placed there for only one purpose: It 
is to be placed there for a more efficient enforcement, and is 
the place where it ought to be. 

There has a great deal been said on the part of those who 
are interested in the matter of industrial-alcohol permits, that 
this bill is going to work a very serious handicap to them. I 
trust it will not do so, and I fully believe it will not. I have 
this to say: I believe the legitimate users of industrial alcohol 
in this country as a whole are a unit for the enforcement of 
the eighteenth amendment. They have been preaching from 
their conventions and through their officers consistently and 
constantly for the enforcement of the law and have given defi- 
nite aid to the stabilizing and making efficient the eighteenth 
amendment. It can not be charged that the legitimate users 
of industrial alcohol are against the eighteenth amendment, or 
that through them, as a whole, there has been a diversion of 
industrial alcohol. 

They represent large investments of capital, valuable formu- 
las, and extensive trade connections, which they can not—will 
not—jeopardize by connivance with law evasion or violations. 
Of course, there have been some scoundrels, some black sheep, 
but they are pretty well weeded out. 

I say that I do believe that to-day 98 per cent of all the 
industrial alcohol distilled and used under the formula system 
is used legitimately—that there is not over 2 or 3 per cent 
that finds its way into bootleg alcohol. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman disagrees with 
Mrs. Willebrandt? 

Mr, HUDSON. I do not disagree with Mrs. Willebrandt. 
There were serious diversions and serious conditions, but I am 
contending that to-day at this present hour 98 per cent of the 
industrial alcohol is being used honestly in proper channels and 
not over 2 or 8 per cent is being diverted. 

You know and I know to-day that outside of perhaps one or 
two eastern cities no industrial alcohol of any quantity is finding 
its way into bootleg channels. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Oh, but in Chicago, my dear 
friend 

Mr. HUDSON. He must 
get his own time. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. HUDSON. No; I enn not yield, as I have only seven 
minutes. ? 

To-day the bootleg liquor is being made from corn sugar and 
is not being gotten by bootleggers through diversion as it was 
before. 

Mr. Chairman, I want to insert in my remarks an editorial 
from Industrial and Engineering Chemistry, a magazine, dated 
February 1, 1930, which is written by its editor, Mr. Harrison 
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Howe, who perhaps knows more about this situation in respect 
to the legitimate use of industrial alcohol than any other man 
in the United States. In that editorial he says: 

INDUSTRY, THE BROAD TARGET 

The ever-active discussion of law enforcement centering about the 
eighteenth amendment is again approaching one of the peaks in its 
varying curve. These peaks come at intervals, very much as other 
phenomena such as stock-market reactions and tariff revisions. We see 
no prospect of avoiding them, but we propose that the extremists of both 
factions be made to understand that they should cease to use legitimate 
industry as their broad target. It is easy to find, and attacks upon 
“the interests“ ore always popular in some quarters, but it is about 
time that all factions realize their dependence upon the several indus- 
tries against which their broadsides are directed, and face some of the 
actual facts. 

Approximately 110,000,000 wine gallons of industrial alcohol were 
produced in 1929, but if this production should cease we doubt if the 
absence of that vast quantity of important raw material would make a 
noticeable impression upon the enforcement problem. Only industry 
and those who depend upon its products would suffer and no one would 
benefit. It can be shown that from 97 to 98 per cent of the industrial 
alcohol goes info the hands of gilt-edged industries and, if the list of 
those using 50,000 or more gallons annually could be published, it 
would be a bluc-book roster of American industry, More than that, the 
quantity of alcohol being withdrawn from the remaining 2 or 3 per cent 
not covered by the above assertion is going to permittees who are secur- 
ing this alcohol under the direction of the courts, following revocation 
proceedings. 

We all know that tremendous quantities of industrial alcohol are used 
for antifreeze purposes, yet in the year and a half since the latest for- 
muln for completely denaturing this alcohol was authorized there have 
been no reported criminal manipulations. 

From whence, then, comes this alcohol of which we hear so much? 
Does it come from the industries that produce large quantities on a 
regular manufacturing schedule, or does it come from the less easily 
discovered producers who work with everything from homemade con- 
trivances to well-designed and expensive plants? We believe that the 
diversion does not occur in important amounts in the case of the chemi- 
eal alcohol, but is produced from other sources, of which one is corn 
sugar. It is well known that the distillers of industrial alcobol do not 
use corn sugar. But consider these figures. The production of corn 
sugar of all grades in 1921 was about 152,000,000 pounds. In 1929 
this had grown to nearly 1,000,000,000 pounds, or, to be more accurate, 
approximately 970,000,000 pounds. What has happened to some of this 
corn sugar? During the past year 14,000,000 pounds of the 70 to 80 per 
cent glucose known as “yellow chip” were seized in one section of 
the country along with various kinds of stills and obviousiy repre- 
sented merely the daily or current supply. A famous bootlegger in one 
city, who got off with a merely nominal fine, was shown to have ban- 
dled in three months 79 carloads of corn sugar, each containing 500 
sacks of 100 pounds. A single seizure in Sioux City yielded 80,000 
pounds of corn sugar, while the Oakland Sugar House gang in Detroit 
is known to have accounted for 50 curs a month of this same raw mate- 
rial. The daily press of Cleveland, Ohio, a year ago contained many 
references to the control a certain gang exercised in bootlegging activi- 
ties through the command they hold of the corn-sugar situation. 

During 1929 in the section east of the Missouri and north of the Ohio 
Rivers, 3,430 column stills were seized. Some of the plants were large 
and elaborate. By the use of ammonium salts, fermentation was has- 
tened so that from raw material to finished product required but 24 
hours. The capacity of these stills simply dwarfs below comparison 
that of the 400 “cleaning” or “cooking” plants seized all over the 
country in the same year. It is these latter stills that work on diverted 
industrial alcohol, so denatured as to make manipulation difficult, costly, 
and continually less attractiye. 

All of these facts and figures are impressive. Without doubt for every 
gallon of legitimate distilled industrial alcohol which, through criminal 
action, finds its way into bootlegging channels, not less than 10 gallons 
from other sources, such as the fermentation of corn sugar, go with it. 
It would appear that the Corn Belt, through the income from grain sold 
for the production of corn sugar, is deriving more relief than is likely to 
result from tariff legislation and is innocently supplying the base mate- 
rial for a commodity which, with a great majority of the country, it 
voted should be devoted to industry and debarred from beverages. 

Is it not time that we should stop punishing the man whose name and 
address are known, whose cash is invested in legitimate industry, whose 
premises are policed and regulated, and whose product is supervised offi- 
cially from weighing in the raw material to its ultimate use in some 
unrelated finished product? His very efficiency is checked on the basis 
of the best practice which would require him to produce a definite quan- 
tity of aleohol from a given weight of molasses. The research laboratory 
of one of our best known industries, needing alcohol for strictly scientific 
investigations, found it necessary to have the secretary of state of 
the Commonwealth in which it is located officially certify that it was a 
true registered corporation of the State, though it is as well known as 
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any in the country, and the director of the laboratory was requested to 
sign documents of a nature which required special authorization-from its 
board of directors. Yes; where the target is broad there is a great 
cannonade, but the sources more difficult to locate, more skilled in the 
technicalities of the law which afford protection, commanding greater 
political influence, and otherwise fortified against molestation, continue 
to use ever-increasing quantities of raw materials and to swell the supply. 

The chemical industry, which must not be continually annoyed and 
hampered, for its own protection must move for better cooperation by 
city and State authorities with Federal agencies. It must insist upon 
better policing and courts which, through keeping their dockets free 
from overcongestion, can deal adequately with the major offenders. 
Industry, though innocent, will always be threatened as long as present 
conditions remain. 


In other words, to-day the problem has not so much to do 
with industrial alcohol and its diversion as it has to do with the 
better condition of the various agencies that handle enforcement. 
Other bills recommended by the crime commission and by the 
President will follow this measure and, when enacted into law, 
will make for adequate enforcement. I do not believe that the 
users of industrial alcohol should be penalized. I believe we 
should leave, as this bill does, the permit division in the Treas- 
ury Department. At the proper time I shall offer an amendment 
to section 5 carrying out further my thought in that respect. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Michigan 
has expired. The gentleman from Michigan asks unanimous 
consent to insert a certain editorial with his remarks. Is there 
objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Igor]. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
voted in the committee to report out this bill, but since that 
time the Attorney General has made a public statement that if 
this transfer is made into his department he will not employ 
anybody in charge of the operation of the law unless that 
person is a total abstainer, and I do not believe in such class 
legislation. I do not believe the head of any department should 
choose the men who are to work for him under any such rule. 
It was said that many of the men who are in the prohibition 
department, in the course of their duties, have been used by 
the Government as snoopers and have been allowed money with 
which to go into cabarets in order to buy evidence for the use 
of that department. I wonder how the Attorney General is 
going to work out that proposition, in view of the fact that 
they are asking for money for that purpose. No matter what 
department you place this Prohibition Bureau in, I do not be- 
lieve that yeu will be able to enforce the prohibition law, and 
no matter what department you place it in it will simply result 
in the contamination of that department and in a few years 
they will be back here asking you to put it in the War Depart- 
ment or some other department. I do not think it is possfble 
at this time to make any change that can possibly go to help 
enforce this prohibition law. 

The gentleman who preceded me, the gentleman from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Hupson], said that 98 per cent of the industrial alco- 
hol in the country is being used for legitimate purposes. This 
morning in our committee we looked at a report from the 
thirteenth district, the report made by Commissioner Doran. 
It showed something like 24,000,000 gallons being diverted from 
legitimate uses. The chairman of our committee just informed 
me that in that one district alone it showed 3 per cent diversion. 
I can not conceive how the gentleman from Michigan can stand 
on the floor and say that only 2 per cent diversion occurs in the 
entire United States. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, 


And that 3 per cent is based on what they 
actually detected, or wanted to detect. 


Mr. IGOE. That is true. That is all they would report to us. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is quite different from what is actu- 
ally going on. 

Mr. IGOE. We do not know what is going on. 
they report to us. 

It has often been repeated that “prohibition has had 10 
years of noble experimentation.” To this statement exception 
must be taken for if we turn back the pages of biblical history 
we will find the first noble experiment dates back to the crea- 
tion of man. God made man and promised him eternal life, 
providing he did not eat of the fruit of “the tree of life.” 
Later, God, in His infinite wisdom, created a helpmate for man 
in the form cf a woman. There is no evidence that God ever 
read the prohibitive law to Eve and we might excuse her for 
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violating it on the ground of ignorance, were it not for the fact 
that she repeated it to the serpent in the Garden of Eden, show- 
ing conclusively that Adam must have warned her of the penalty 
of death if she partook of the fruit of “the tree of life.” Let 
us try to visualize the picture of the serpent explaining to Eve 
that the very best fruit in the world was this forbidden fruit 
and who knows but what he picked the apple and handing it 
to Bve, said, “ Bat and you shall not die.“ Can you realize the 
thrill of this first woman crushing the juice of that first apple as 
she violated the first, prohibition law, and tempting Adam when 
she placed the core of the apple in his mouth? That was the 
beginning, but it is far from the end of the failure of prohibition. 

To-day we have the parallel of our Prohibition Department 
placing rank poison in aleohol under the prohibition law and 
informing the citizens of this great country that if they drink 
of it they shall die. We have millions of bootleggers advising 
the publie that their wise chemists have taken the poison out, 
and the majority of the people, have explicit trust in the 
bootlegger, buy and drink his product. 

Prohibitionists have declared that the defeat of Alfred E. 
Smith on the Democratic ticket was a direct blow to the wets. 
But the fact is there were more Republicans than Democrats, 
a religious issue had been raised and there was not an actual 
wet-and-dry campaign, but an expression of opinion. Governor 
Smith, as a man, sounded his unbiased and unafraid views, 
just as many others have done since that time. What we all 
need is more courage to speak our own convictions, If the 
issue is to be decided wholly on either noise or oratory, it is not 
an issue worth fighting for or against. 

During the years in which this dry experiment has been in 
progress, people who like to drink have found out where to get 
it, and that satisfies them. It is easier to remain apparently 
respectable and secretly wet than it is to be openly wet. Prohi- 
bition does not prohibit because the principle of it is funda- 
mentally wrong. Had prohibition prohibited and shut off all 
supply, then there might have been a revolution. Prohibition did 
not prohibit, therefore, those who drink secretly are satisfied to 
“yes” its advocates and let it go at that. The average citizen 
will say, “ Why stir up a fight when we are getting ours and we 
can get it any time we want it?“ Until the individual learns to 
talk sanely and soundly on the side of personal liberty, the few 
rights we have remaining will be jeopardized, to say nothing 
about failing to regain those that are lost. All just laws are 
made to discourage sinful acts. Any law that is in itself 
sinful is an unjust law and can not be enforced. Because some 
people allow themselves to abuse the right of freedom, and it is 
indeed a very small percentage, it is not a sufficient reason that 
the liberty of all should be denied for the shortcomings of the 
few. ‘This is the fundamental principle that has always caused 
sumptuary laws to be a failure. China tried prohibition for 
centuries. They beheaded their citizens for the possession of 
intoxicating liquors. Even the infliction of such extreme penalty 
failed to prohibit the use of intoxicants and now enlightened 
China is educating her people to drink beer. 

In 1739 England tried prohibition but found it impossible to 
enforce a nonenforceable law. 

Five years ago the Anti-Saloon League was promising its 
faithful contributors in the United States that “it would make 
the world dry by 1930.” It was pointed out that the great Rus- 
sian Republic had prohibition, that Turkey, Norway, Finland, 
the United States, and most all of Canada was dry. This pre- 
diction by the Anti-Saloon Leaguers, as usual, was all wrong. 
Instead of the world being dry as promised, we find that all 
that is left of the vast territory claimed is Finland, the little 
Province of Prince Edward Island in Canada, consisting of about 
100,000 people, and our own horrible example. What has been 
the outcome of prohibition in the United States up to the pres- 
ent time? Jails and prisons are filled to bursting, more arrests 
and convictions than ever before, more police needed, a heavier 
crime cost than at any time in the past century or more, and 
less revenue to the Government. Prohibition has not only not 
made the country better, but it has made the country worse. 
Homicides, infractions of the law, Government agents being 
seriously accused of fraud, looting, stealing, drunkenness, rape, 
and murder, all under the guise of prohibition enforcement. 
The administration, supported by the Anti-Saloon League in its 
endeavor to work itself out of the quandary, now proposes to 
transfer the administrative features of the prohibition act from 
one Government agency to another. Will that solve the problem 
that confronts us? The experiment will be carried on for 
another 10 years under the new agency, and then a proposal 
will be made to transfer its jurisdiction to another department, 
for it will be found that the mere transferring of the adminis- 
trative features of a nonenforceable law and a law that does 
not have the will of the majority of the people behind it, with 
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a view to forcing the people to obey it, will not meet with 
success. 

The Anti-Saloon League now demands $50,000,000 in the next 
five years, the same as they did two years ago, to educate the 
people. The propaganda started at that time with a news- 
paper blast that an individual had contributed a half million 
dollars to the prohibitionists’ fund. This individual has never 
denied that such a contribution was made. There was a loud 
ery about the use of “tainted” money by the prohibitionists. 
The newspaper accounts told us that the prohibitionists decided 
that “the Lord sent it, and even if the devil did deliver it, it 
should be accepted.” A statement filed under the Federal cor- 
rupt practices act indicates that the total receipts of the Anti- 
Saloon League for that particular year were less than $87,000, 
out of which the individual referred to above was credited with 
contributing $10,000. Their sworn report for the year 1929 
shows total contributions in the amount of only $11,927.47. It 
is not for me to determine the correctness of this statement, 
but if it should be found to be false I do not believe the people 
would want to trust those with so little regard for the truth to 
raise $50,000,000 to be spent under their auspices to dispense 
educational propaganda throughout the country. 

This should especially be true when we are convinced that 
their predecessors for the past 50 years have succeeded in put- 
ting falsehoods in the school textbooks about the evil effect of 
alcohol on the system and largely through these falsehoods, 
that were believed to be the truth by a great majority of our 
present manhood and womanhood, they were able to cause such 
a prejudice against alcoholic beverages that it was a militant 
arm to aid in passing the prohibition laws in our several States 
and finally forcing it on the country as a national calamity. 

To show just how far this organization can go along the lines 
of educating the public, we need only to refer to the first para- 
graph of the autobiography of the late Wayne B. Wheeler: 


Wayne B. Wheeler controlled six Congresses, dictated to two Presi- 
dents of the United States, directed legislation in most of the States of 
the Union, picked the candidates for the most important elective offices, 
held the balance of power in both Republican and Democratic Parties, 
distributed more patronage than any other dozen men, supervised a 
Federal bureau from outside without official authority, and was recog- 
nized by friend and foe alike as the most masterful and powerful single 
individual in the United States. 


And on through the book we find instance after instance where 
he named the heads of departments for appointments and espe- 
cially how he controlled the naming of Federal judges. And 
all of the above was accomplished with an educational fund of 
only about $67,000,000, spread over a period of some 30 years. 
It is noted that the framers of the original prohibition law took 
particular precautions to exclude the farmer, and as a result of 
their efforts Farmers’ Bulletin No. 1075, a publication distrib- 
uted by the United States Department of Agriculture, was pre- 
pared and distributed to thousands of persons residing in the 
United States. On pages 18 and 19 of this Government publica- 
tion, which is entitled“ Unfermented Grape Juice, How to Make 
It in the Home,” we find on page 18 information is disseminated 
on how to prepare the grapes in order to get the proper fer- 
mentation and then on page 19 is told how to take the in- 
gredients or bodies out so the juice will not be intoxicating. 
This incident is related to show just what control the framers 
of this particular bill had even over the Government agencies, 

I do not want to give you the thought that all drys can not be 
trusted. I know many sincere, honest folk who would not mis- 
represent any subject under any condition, and that they have 
the interest of this country at heart just as much as I. These 
people are real temperance people and took the part they did 
in passing the prohibition law in the firm belief that it would 
benefit the country at large. They have their same type in 
Canada who gladly helped to change conditions there just as 
soon as they saw the terrible conditions arising under prohibi- 
tion. The same temperate people have brought about the 
change in Norway, Russia, Turkey, and succeeded in securing 
a real temperance law under governmental control in Sweden. 
Some say “that the women of this country will prevent any 
change in the law.” This is an indictment on the intelligence 
of the women of the United States that is not true. There is 
no other country in the world that has a more loyal set of 
women than in this great country or ours, or a more intelligent 
group that want true temperance. The large number of women, 
and more especially those who have been formerly active work- 
ers in the Woman's Christian Temperance Union and who are 
now advocating a change in the law, speaks for itself. Show 
the women a real temperance substitute that will change this 
orgy of crime that we are passing through without returning 
to the saloon system and they will be the strongest supporters 
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of it. When all is said and done, our women are of a higher 
moral standard than our men and look to the welfare of their 
home and children with greater interest. Furthermore, they 
have a better chance to see the evil effects of the illicit traffic 
in liquor on the young than do the men because of the more 
hours spent with their children. 

As proof that the entire country is having a change of heart 
about prohibition we need only to examine the changed attitude 
of the press. It has been said, “That when the eighteenth 
amendment and Volstead Act were passed that about 95 per 
cent of all the papers and magazines of the entire country were 
either for it or would say nothing against it.“ This attitude 
continued, we might say, for the first six years of prohibition, 
with the leading editors of the country still hoping that prohibi- 
tion would succeed, Then one after the other gave up hope and 
began to demand a change, until now about 95 per cent of the 
press of the country, including the leading magazines, are advo- 
cating some form of modification. Many of the staunch friends 
of temperance and former workers for prohibition are now tell- 
ing the story as they see it and the effect it is going to have on 
the minds of the people. 

Neither can we lose sight of the fact that many ministers of 
all denominations are earnestly seeking some way out of our 
desperate situation. While there are still a few ministers like 
Bishop Cannon who will not listen to reason on the subject, yet 
the great majority of them are sincerely hoping something will 
be done to change the present conditions, and are either openly 
advocating some particular change or keeping silent. 

While there are a few physicians grateful to their Govern- 
ment for the yearly subsidy allowed under the prohibition law 
on their prescriptions, practically all of the leading physicians 
in all States are disgusted with prohibition. 

It is very evident, therefore, Mr. Speaker, that every deep- 
thinking man and woman of this great country are demanding 
a modification of the prohibition law, and I look forward to the 
day when we shall see the unrest that is now prevalent in our 
country due primarily to this outrageous law entirely eliminated 
through the enactment of suitable legislation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Illinois 
has expired. 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 


gentleman from New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA]. 


Mr, LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, this is the fourth effort 
that has come before the House for the reorganization of the 
personnel charged with the enforcement of prohibition. This 
change is recommended and sponsored by people who believe in 
and want prohibition, and who now assure us that with this 
transfer and the changes in the law this bill provides that 
prohibition will be enforeed. They seek another opportunity 
to once more try the experiment. With the transfer òf the 
prohibition enforcement bureau to the Department of Justice 
we grant to the sponsors of and the believers in prohibition 
everything that they have asked for. It will result in convert- 
ing the law department of the Government into a bureau of 
prohibition, but that responsibility rests with the sponsors of 
this bill. After the transfer to the Department of Justice, if 
there is any serious attempt to really enforce the law, the next 
step will be, and I warn the House now, a visit to the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations and a demand for $50,000,000 or $75,- 
000,000 more to commence to organize the skeleton organiza- 
tion which later will have to be built up to a personnel of nearly 
100,060 men, costing in the neighborhood of $100,000,000 a year. 

Gentlemen, that is no exaggeration. I need only refer to the 
progressive increase in appropriations for prohibition to con- 
yince anyone that a prophecy of an annual expenditure of 
$250,000,000 for prohibition within a very few years is no wild 
guess. In 1920 Congress appropriated $3,750,000 for enforce- 
ment, That was the first year. There was no additional appro- 
priations for any other department or bureau for prohibition 
purposes. For the fiscal year 1931 Congress will appropriate 
for prohibition enforcement, including Coast Guard and Depart- 
ment of Justice, over $44,998,000. Gentlemen, these are not 
estimates; they are actual figures taken from the appropriations. 

Therefore we are to expect enormous increases and enor- 
mous expenditures for prohibition enforcement. 

That responsibility also rests with the sponsors of prohibition. 
I am going to vote for the bill, with notice that we will care- 
fully observe the workings of the Department of Justice and its 
success in the enforcement of prohibition law, enacted con- 
trary to the will of the majority of the people of this country. 
And, Mr, Chairman, when I say “the majority of the people 
of this country“ I use that term advisedly, because I mean not 
the majority who claim that they are for prohibition but the 
majority of the people demanding and consuming alcoholic 
beverages and creating the demand for the supply of millions 
of gallons of liquor, 
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A great deal has been said to-day about the transfer of the 
jurisdiction over industrial alcohol. It would seem to me that 
now that you are making this transfer it is timely to transfer 
all of the jurisdiction in reference to the enforcement of the law 
to the Department of Justice, because this bill vests with the 
Attorney General the enforcement of that law. 

All through the bill the Attorney General is not given alto- 
gether the duty to enforce the law, but the responsibility is his. 
It would therefore seem that the proper thing to do is to trans- 
fer everything pertaining to alcohol to the Department of 
Justice, 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. May I have one minute more? 

Mr. GASoUE. I yield to the gentleman one minute more. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for one minute more. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Let it not be said that Members of this 
House who are against prohibition will interfere or hamper the 
passage of this bill. I for one, at least, with the majority of 
those who are convinced at this time that the experiment has 
failed, will vote for the bill, but we do so with notice that we 
shall carefully observe the operations and activities of the De- 
partment of Justice, and after all that, if the law is not en- 
forced, we expect that you will then be willing to admit that 
prohibition can not be enforced and will then concede the 
necessity of its modification. [Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 20 minutes to 
the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crancy]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
Ciancy] is recognized. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gentlemen, I give 
notice now that on to-morrow or at the proper time I am going 
to present amendments to this bill, if not already made before 
I get the opportunity, providing for the complete control of 
industrial alcohol, the permits for such, and regulations, in the 
Treasury Department. 

This bill provides for dual control in the Justice and Treasury 
Departments, and to that I am opposed. I stand with big busi- 
ness using industrial alcohol in a legitimate way throughout the 
country against inquisitions and snooping by the Justice Depart- 
ment in innocent and beneficial business. 

One of the best things that can be said of this bill to-day is 
that it is a trial balloon, which is now being sent up for business, 
using industrial alcohol to look at and study. Industry did not 
get fair warning so that it could realize the probable effects of 
this drastic change and present its case before the House com- 
mittee. 

This I get from an editorial in the American Chemical Society 
magazine of this month, February, 1930, which makes bitter 
complaint against the switch to the Justice Department, and 
argues for the Treasury Department control. Neither myself 
nor anybody for whom I speak would want to complain that the 
treatment of Representative WILLIAMSON, of South Dakota, and 
chairman of the committee handling this Williamson bill, has 
been anything but fair and courteous and highly considerate. 

He deserves no censure and has been the instrument of forces 
rushing the bill hastily through the House. 

Now, I hope and am confident that the business world using 
industrial alcohol will be allowed to study closely the probable 
effects of this dual control, and will register their full strength 
against extreme measures, I refer now to the drug, oil, paint, 
yarnish, toilet preparations, automobile, and other industries 
using industrial alcohol in enormous amounts. 

This question is so lively that Dr. James M. Doran, Commis- 
sioner of the Prohibition Bureau, endangered his standing with 
the powerful drys by attacking extremists and radicals in this 
field before the Anti-Saloon League national convention in De- 
troit a few weeks ago. He warned that legitimate business is 
thoroughly disgusted with the snooping methods directed 
against them and of the great danger to industry, science, 
hospitals, research, and so forth, in unbridled and fanatical 
restrictive measures. > 

Now, I am not confident that we friends of legitimate busi- 
ness can amend this bill here in the House so as to retain 
control in the Treasury Department, but at least we can make 
the record and warn the country. Then we can hope that the 
Senate will thoroughly analyze the bill, have full hearings, and 
remedy any vicious features, especially the dual control with 
the Justice Department coming in. 

I tried to have this bill amended, while it was in the commit- 
tee last week, to protect innocent sellers of automobiles and 
trucks. The credit companies and auto sellers lose hundreds of 
thousands of doilars each year through the Government seizing 
many cars carrying contraband liquor. They not only seize 
autos carrying liquor for commercial purposes, such as by boot- 
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leggers and rum runners, but they confiscate the auto of the 
householder or of the normally good citizen who is carrying a 
bottle for individual use and not to sell. 

The innocent auto sellers, who sell the car on time and take 
a small down payment, suffer a heavy loss under present law, 
and that is what the great automotive organizations wanted cor- 
rected, but the committee was under orders to allow absolutely 
no amendments, and so I lost my fight to correct this grievous 
wrong, But that battle is not totally lost, and if the Senate 
does not amend this bill in that respect, the contest will be 
carried to other quarters. r 

The bone drys have always suspected the Treasury Depart- 
ment largely because Andrew Mellon—never a dry fanatic—is at 
the head of it. The report that Mr. Mellon will stay some time 
in the Treasury Department is undoubtedly true, but I believe 
he is about 75 years old, and may retire of his own motion any 
time. 

Then the drys may get a man as arid as my distinguished 
colleague from Michigan [Mr. Cramton] in his place, and then 
the Treasury Department will smell very sweet to the drys. 

I have no criticism to make at present of Mr. Mitchell, the 
Attorney General in charge of the Justice Department. He did 
a fine thing when he issued an order against Federal agents 
tapping the telephone wires of citizens. I protested very vio- 
lently against that terrible, un-American practice. Dry fanatics 
had even tapped the wire in the home of the biggest Federal 
official in Michigan, the eollector of customs. They had scores 
of private telephone wires in Detroit tapped and agents of low 
character, potential blackmailers, were listening to the most inti- 
mate conversations, 

I introduced a bill in Congress against the practice. I was 
afraid some extreme dry like Mrs. Mabel Walker Willebrandt 
might have the private phone of Herbert Hoover in the White 
House tapped. But Mr. Mitchell abolished the dastardly prac- 
tice, because of the storm of protests, without express legis- 
lation of Congress on the subject. 

My colleague from Michigan [Mr. Hupson], who spoke just 
before me, said he hoped the drug companies and other manu- 
facturers and users interested in industrial alcohol will not be 
injured or hampered unduly by this new legislation. But I 
understood from his speech—and I may be wrong—that he 
stands for the dual control of the Justice and Treasury Depart- 


ments, and that is what the drug companies and many others in 
the alcohol business more or less oppose very emphatically. I 
will prove that absolutely. 

Detroit happens to be the center of the drug industry of the 
world. The companies there are absolutely opposed to this bill 


as it now stands, with regard to dual control. They emphati- 
cally want all the control retained in the Treasury Department 
and want no undue interference from the Justice Department. 

They have finally achieved, after much suffering, an under- 
standing with the Treasury Department, which, after all, is a 
business department. They will understand the chemists, 
doctors, and business men. These alcohol users do not want the 
snoops, Hawkshaws, detectives, patrolmen, and lawyers of the 
Justice Department prying into their legitimate business, which 
they have run to the satisfaction of all honest men for many 
years. 

These business men are not criminals and do not want to be 
treated as such. The Department of Justice is organized pri- 
marily to deal with crime, and they have the criminal-hunting 
and criminal-punishing instinct. Of that the drug and other 
alcohol interests are absolutely convinced. 

Parke, Davis & Co., established in my district in Detroit, and 
which is the largest drug company in the world, is opposed 
100 per cent to the Justice Department snooping into their 
business. This company for decades has enjoyed the highest 
reputation for honor and honesty, ethics and morality, fair play 
and square dealing, as have the other protesting companies, 
which I shall now quote. 

They are the gilt-edge business men, and their names rank 
high in the blue book of industry. 

Parke, Davis & Co. wired me as follows: 

No legitimate user of alcohol should be required to operate under the 
supervision of two Government departments, You are respectfully urged 
to oppose this bill to the end that it may be so amended as to give the 
Treasury Department, which is a business department, unrestricted 
control of the permit system under the national prohibition act. 


Frederick Stearns & Co., which is one of the very largest drug 
companies in the world, even more emphatically says: 

We protest particularly against the transfer of the permissive fea- 
tures of the act to a department which can not possibly have any ade- 
quate knowledge of or sympathy with the-requirements of Industry for 
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alcohol as an indispensable basic commodity. Under no conditions 
should the permissive features of the act be transferred from the efficient 
and experienced personnel of the Treasury Department, which is fune- 
tioning in a highly satisfactory manner. 


I have another similar telegram from McKesson, Farrand, 
Williams Co. Also, one from the Digestive Ferments Co., in 
which it is stated: 


We believe that the permit system should be left unrestricted in the 
hands of the Treasury Department, which is the business department, 
Please do what you can to prevent the passage of the above-mentioned 
bill. 


Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. CLANCY. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Does the gentleman think that such legitimate 
users of alcohol as Parke, Davis & Co., when they really find 
out it is not the intention of this legislation to put any more 
obstacles in their way, would object to the transfer? 

Mr. CLANCY. I will say to the gentleman from New York 
that Parke, Davis & Co. have been dealing with the Government 
and Congress for at least 50 years, and they do not pay any 
attention to the off-hand promises given on the floor in such 
legislation as this. They do not want to be hampered unjustly, 
and believe this bill will do just that. 

Mr. SNELL. Of course, if that is their position, it is entirely 
different than I suspected it would be. 

Mr. CLANCY. I now quote a portion of remarks of J. M. 
Doran, Commissioner of Prohibition, before the annual con- 
3 of the Anti-Saloon League, Detroit, Mich., January 17, 
1930: 


What about industrial alcohol and the permit system? One hundred 
million gallons of alcohol was produced and used last year. Exhaustive 
inquiries and careful examination of all figures and data available show 
a diversion of not to exceed two and three-quarter million gallons, less 
than 3 per cent of the entire production and less than one-fifth of the 
diversion of three years ago. 

Our administrators and special agents are doing wonderful work in 
still further reducing this diversion, and important cases have been de- 
veloped with the aid of various United States attorneys during the past 
six months. For every gallon of industrial alchol diverted there were 
at least 7 or 8 gallons of high-proof alcohol produced illicitly from corn 
sugar and put on the bootleg market in the form of alcohol, gin, and 
allege import whisky. The corn-sugar racket now surpasses all others 
in the field of operation of the bootlegger. 

If under the lash of extremists and politicians, harsh and restrictive 
measures are adopted toward scientific and industrial groups before the 
facts are discerned we will witness a terrific blow to scientific and com- 
mercial progress in the United States. An honest business or profes- 
sional man concerned with his normal activities will succumb long before 
the crook is reached. 

Regulations can not be made 100 per cent preventive or self-executing 
If that were possible an unethical professional man or a crooked lawyer 
would never have been licensed to practice medicine or be admitted to 
the bar. None of these assaults on the permissive system will appre- 
hend a single additional gangster or smuggler, or try a single additional 
case in a United States or State court. 

The crippling of our scientific and educational institutions, our medical 
arts, and our commercial organizations dependent on the efficient and 
rapid movement and procurement of essential alcohol supplies is too big 
a price to pay for extreme national prohibition. 


The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Wisconsin [Mr. SCHAFER]. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and members 
of the committee, I support this bill and support the minority 
report for the reasons set out very clearly in that report. The 
people of the country know and the Members of this House 
know that I am opposed to the sumptuary prohibition laws. 

The failure of prohibition is inherent in its principle, and is 
not due to faulty methods of enforcement. So long as the 
American people refuse to recognize the act of drinking as an 
evidence of moral guilt, prohibition will be a failure. 

The eighteenth amendment has changed the Constitution 
from a charter of rights and liberties to a criminal statute book. 
How can people respect a Constitution which make the act of 
temperance a crime? What is fundamentally wrong with our 
prohibition laws is the fact that they are in conflict with the 
laws of nature. Prohibition is wrong in principle and a failure 
as a remedy for the evils of intemperance. 

Mr. Speaker, the bill before us is neither a prohibition nor an 
antiprohibition piece of legislation. It is legislation to de- 
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termine the method of enforcing a law which is now in- 
corporated in the Federal statutes. If I could by one stroke 
of the pen remove the Volstead Act from the statutes, I would 
do so immediately and without hesitation. 

If this bill is enacted, with the amendment incorporated 
therein as embodied in the minority report, we will give Federal 
prohibition an opportunity to be tried out to its full capacity. 
After the bill is thus enacted and we find the same deplorable 
condition existing as we have had in the past 10 years—and I 
know it will be almost as deplorable, if not just as deplorable— 
then I say it will be time for those who believe in law and order 
and respect for government and respect for law to come forward 
and assist in modifying the sumptuary prohibition laws. 

Give the noble experiment of our colleague, Congressman 
Dyer, a 10-year trial. [Applause.] Modify the Volstead law 
to permit the manufacture and sale of good, healthful, nutritious, 
nonintoxicating beverages containing 2.75 per cent of alcohol by 
weight for consumption in homes and places other than the place 
of sale. Give this noble experiment a trial, and you will find 
that you will greatly aid in removing the curse of the excessive 
intemperate use of distilled alcoholic beverages, which swept this 
Nation subsequent and prior to Federal prohibition. 

Now, with reference to the opposition to this bill raised by 
the flood of telegrams coming from druggists, permit me to state 
that a representative of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists appeared before our committee and brought forward 
his opposition. Following the presentation of his case, the com- 
mittee and the Assistant Attorney General, who is to have charge 
of prohibition enforcement under this consolidation bill, care- 
fully considered the arguments he advanced, and we incorpo- 
rated in our recommendations amendments which will take care 
of and protect the druggists. 

I believe that many of the letters and telegrams which Mem- 
bers of this House have received were sent by the druggists 
before they had knowledge that the committee had adopted such 
amendments, 

I urge you to support the views of the minority and give the 
Attorney General, the law-enforcing branch of the Government, 
complete authority to enforce this prohibition monstrosity. 

I want to tell the honest, law-abiding business institutions 
who use industrial alcohol, including the drug stores, that they 
have nothing to fear if this bill is passed with the minority 
amendment incorporated therein. Of course, in a few instances 
it will ineonyenience some of them, no doubt, but we must 
expect that under prohibition. Mr. Speaker, under the existing 
prohibition laws a great many of the American people are in- 
convenienced. Millions of our people who are firm believers in 
temperance are denied a healthful glass of 2.75 per cent non- 
intoxicating beer and wine in order to protect, as we are told, 
the small minority of intemperate drunkards. So if we do 
inconvenience a few by enacting this bill we are not incon- 
veniencing nearly as great a percentage as we did when we 
passed the prohibition laws and denied a man the right of having 
a bottle of 2.75 per cent beer, while at the same time we are 
allowing a fellow man to go to one of these drug stores that 
is opposing this provision and purchase a_ bottle of Virginia 
Dare, Peruna, or some other similar beverage containing a 
great deal more alcohol than a bottle of 2.75 per cent beer. 

Mr. BLACK. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I must hasten along and dis- 
cuss other provisions of the bill. I will yield to the gentleman 
a little later, if I have the time. 

I want to call the attention of the Members to some of the 
other committee amendments. 

First, to the amendment contained in lines 2, 3. 4, and 5 
on page 8. This amendment directs the Attorney General to 
remoye from the prohibition force all prohibition officers and 
employees who he finds have heretofore or shall hereafter 
violate any penal provisions of the Federal prohibition law. 

Some may say he has that authority. But, friends of law en- 
forcement, be you wet or be you dry, this amendment will 
strengthen the hands of the Attorney General and will prevent 
law-violating prohibition agents from being kept on the pay 
roll and transferred to some other part of the country, as has 
happened in the past. The amendment will greatly assist the 
Attorney General to turn aside pleas from some politicians who 
desire law-violating prohibition agents kept on the Government 
pay roll. 

While I do not agree with the opinion of the Attorney General 
In so far as requiring that a prohibition-enforcement officer shall 
give up his constitutional rights and guaranties in so far as 
advocating a change of existing law is concerned, I want to 
say, as a sincere opponent of prohibition, that I want him to 
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remove from the force all of the drunken, crooked, grafting 
prohibition agents, whether or not they have political friends 
who sit in the seats of the mighty. [Applause.] 

There is another very vital portion of this bill covered by a 
committee amendment. 

As the bill was originally introduced, it created a bureau of 
narcoties and industrial alcohol. The committee has unani- 
mously recommended an amendment changing the designation of 
this bureau to the bureau of industrial alcohol. 

In this connection I wish to say that the bureau of narcoties 
should not be absorbed in the industrial alcohol bureau, and 
this Congress at an early date should enact into law the bill 
introduced by that distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Porter] and ereate a separate bureau to enforce the nar- 
cotic laws. I believe this committee amendment will meet with 
the favor of a great majority of the Members of the House. 

Much has been said about industrial alcohol, and as far as I 
am concerned, although I do not agree with her views favoring 
prohibition in so far as obtaining facts with reference to the 
diversion of industrial alcohol is concerned, I would take the 
word of the former Assistant Attorney General, Mrs. Mabel 
Walker Willebrandt, in preference to that of the present Pro- 
hibition Commissioner, Doctor Doran, [Applause.] 

In a syndicated article appearing in the Milwaukee Journal 
of Saturday, August 10, 1929, chapter 6, Mrs. Willebrandt states: 

In my honest judgment, the greatest single source of liquor supply 
to-day is alcohol diverted illegally from concerns bearing the stamp 
of respectability in the form of a Government permit. 


She further states in this article: 


In my legal opinion, the regulations issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment could be so drawn as to drive these “cover houses” practically 
out of business. To do it would, however, mean standing firm against 
a tremendous lot of pounding from the organized drive of-thousands of 
permittees with heavy political influence. I know this because repeat- 
edly my office has recommended legal changes in the regulations. 


These are the words of Mrs. Willebrandt. 

Now, those of you, be you wet or dry, who sincerely favor 
the enforcement of the prohibition laws while they are on the 
statute books, take heed of the statement of Mrs. Willebrandt 
which I have just quoted. If you want to leave the avenue 
open and clear for hordes of permittees to exercise political 


pressure and continue this illegal diversion, then oppose the 
amendment which has been submitted to the House by a respec- 
table-sized minority of the Expenditures Committee. 

If you sincerely believe in law enforcement, support that 
minority amendment. 
Mrs. Willebrandt 
Prohibition.” 

55 state: 

In October, 1928, in Baltimore, Col. A. W. W. Woodcock, an able 
United States attorney, successfully prosecuted an alcohol case which is 
quite typical of the kinds of fraud of diversion which very often are 
not detected or stopped. This was an “inside deal.” An election official 
of the State of Maryland bribed chemists in charge of the denaturing 
process and others who operated the pumps which carried the pure 
alcohol to tanks. He spent altogether in bribes $6,000. The partici- 
pants loaded a car with pure alcohol and billed it as pyro —a de- 
natured alcohol used in automobile radiators, The election official being 
notified of the car's initials and number diverted it and sold the contents 
in the bootleg trade. He succeeded in getting about 10 cars out that 
way in a year. A simple calculation shows how much money he made 
in these transactions which were discovered. One carload of pure al- 
cohol would make 64,000 quarts of synthetic whisky, At $4 a quart 
the 10 cars reached a bootleg value of $2,560,000. Even if obliged 
to bribe a few city police and deduct the price of bottling and delivery, 
the conspirators made a small fortune on an initial outlay in the form 
of a bribe of only $6,000. 


This is only one example. A report just came to the Commit- 
tee on Expenditures covering the administration of industrial 
alcohol in the thirteenth district, with headquarters at Chicago, 
and contains evidence clearly indicating wholesale, illegal di- 
versions of alcohol in the past. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has again expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield the gentleman two additional minutes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will hasten along. I want to 
incorporate in my remarks Table 44, page 63, of the report of the 
Commissioner of Prohibition for 1929. The figures contained 
in the report will indicate the startling increase in leakage and 
evaporation on withdrawals of distilled spirits, other than al- 
cohol produced at industrial alcohol plants, from bonded ware- 
houses under prohibition: 


wrote a book entitled “The Inside of 
This book was copyrighted in 1929; pages 54 and 
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Tant 44—Production, tam paid withdrawals, leakage allowed, esporta- 
tion, and balances in warehouses of distilled spirits other than alcohol 
produced at industrial aicohol plants, years ended June 30, 1919-1929* 
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Mr. Chairman, if we enact the pending bill with the minority 
amendment incorporated therein, the Attorney General will be 
able to reduce this excessive leakage and evaporation which we 
know does not result entirely from natural causes. We will, 
no doubt, find that much of this leakage and evaporation is 
outright diversion to bootleg channels, 

How can any Member of this House who honestly believes in 
law enforcement, be he classed in favor of or against prohibi- 
tion, oppose the minority committee amendment? How can any 
Member consistently oppose this amendment on the ground ad- 
vanced by our colleague from Michigan in the name of indus- 
trial-alcohol users? 

Mr. Chairman, when this great Government begins to operate 
under this law, if we write in this minority amendment, the 
honest, law-abiding industrial-alcohol users will find that we 
have rendered them a great service in cleaning out these wild- 
eat permittees, whose only purpose is to divert industrial alco- 
hol to bootleg channels, [Applause.] 

Mr. Chairman, it is more essential from a law-enforcement 
standpoint to effectively enforce the prohibition law against 
these great bootleg monopolies than to continually pester and 
harass law-abiding druggists and .physicians and a poor indi- 
vidual who possesses or trausports a bottle of light beer or a 
gill of liquor. [{Applause.] 

Mr. MONTET. Will the gentleman yield? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wisconsin 
has expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield the gentleman half a minute more. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I yield. 

Mr. MONTET. Does not the gentleman think that this diver- 
ston that took place in Chicago was due more to the demands 
of nature than to the acts of nature? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. It was due to the demands of 
nature, assisted by human minds and hands for selfish purposes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that the com- 
mittee do now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hooper, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8574) 
to transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in the 
administration of the national prohibition act and had come to 
no resolution thereon. 


RELIEF OF THE STATE OF ALABAMA 


Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to re- 
refer Senate bill 2093, for the relief of the State of Alabama, 
for damage to and destruction of roads and bridges by floods 
in 1929, from the Appropriations Committee to the Committee 
on Roads. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Indiana asks unani- 
mous consent to rerefer Senate bill 2093 from the Committee 
on Appropriations to the Committee on Roads, Is there ob- 
jection? 

There was no objection. 

INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ROAD CONGRESSES (H. DOC. NO. 284) 

The SPEAKER laid before the House the following message 
from the President of the United States, which was read, and 
with the accompanying papers referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Affairs and ordered printed: 

To the Congress of the United States: 

I commend to the favorable consideration of the Congress the 
inclosed report from the Acting Secretary of State, to the end 
that legislation may be enacted to authorize an appropriation of 
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$30,000 for the expense of the sixth session of the Permanent 
International Association of Road Congresses, to be held in 
Washington, D. C., October, 1930, 
HERBERT Hoover, 
THe Warre House, February 6, 1930. 
ENROLLED BILL AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS SIGNED 


Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylyania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee had examined and 
found truly enrolled a bill and joint resolutions of the House 
of the following titles, which were thereupon signed by the 
Speaker: 

H. R. 5191. An get to authorize the State of Nebraska to make 
additional use of Niobrara Island; 

II. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “ Joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink 
bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” approved 
May 21, 1928; 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused 
by an outbreak of the pink bollworm in the State of Arizona; 

H. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiscal year 1930 for the cooperative construc- 
tion of the rural post roads; and 

H. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
earry out the provisions of the act entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929. 

BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTIONS PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL of Pennsylvania, from the Committee on 
Enrolled Bills, reported that that committee did on this day 
present to the President, for his approval, bills and joint reso- 
lutions of the House of the following titles: 

H. R. 5191. An act to authorize the State of Nebraska to make 
additional use of Niobrara Island; 

II. R. 6621. An act to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the water between 
the mainland at or near Cedar Point and Dauphin Island, Ala.; 

H. R. 7642. An act to extend the time for completing the con- 
struction of the approaches of the munieipal bridge across the 
Mississippi River at St. Louis, Mo.; 

II. J. Res. 170. Joint resolution providing for a study and 
review of the policies of the United States in Haiti; 

H. J. Res. 240. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
enable the Secretary of Agriculture to meet an emergency caused 
by an outbreak of the pink boliworm in the State of Arizona; 

II. J. Res. 241. Joint resolution making an additional appro- 
priation for the fiseal year 1930 for the cooperative construction 
of rural post roads; and 

II. J. Res. 242. Joint resolution making an appropriation to 
carry out the provisions of the net entitled “An act to enable 
the mothers and widows of the deceased soldiers, sailors, and 
marines of the American forces now interred in the cemeteries 
of Europe to make a pilgrimage to these cemeteries,” approved 
March 2, 1929, 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 
51 minutes p. m.) the House adjourned to meet to-morrow, Fri- 
day, February 7, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTER HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Friday, February 7, 1930, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 
To amend the World War adjusted compensation act, as 
amended, by extending the time within which applications for 
benefits thereunder may be filed (H. R. 9102). 


COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTER NO, 2 
(11 a. m.) 


To provide for the procedure in the trial of certain criminal 
eases by the district courts of the United States (H. R. 1809). 


1930 CONGRESSIONAL 


For the relief of the congested conditions in the Federal courts 
of the United States and conferring jurisdiction on United 
States commissioners to hear pleas of guilty on information pre- 
viously filed by the United States district attorney or his deputy 
and assess punishment as provided for by law, and providing for 
an appeal by any person aggrieved (H. R. 3139). 

To authorize United States commissioners to hear all com- 
plaints of misdemeanor violations of the law (H. R. 8579). 

To confer upon commissioners of the United States district 
courts jurisdiction to try and determine misdemeanors, as de- 
fined by section 335 of the United States Penal Code adopted 
March 4, 1909 (H. R. 8756). 

To amend the national prohibition act (H. R. 8913). 

To provide for summary prosecution of slight or casual viola- 
tions of the national prohibition act (H. R. 8914). 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 
(H. R. 8133). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

To suppress unfair and fraudulent practices in the marketing 
of perishable agricultural commodities in interstate and foreign 
commerce (H. R. 5663). 

COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10 a. m.) 

To promote the better protection and highest public use of 
the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the protection of forest products, the 
development and extension of recreational uses, the preser- 
vation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent there- 
with; and to protect more effectively the streams and lakes 
dedicated to public use under the ternis and spirit of clause 2 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States; and looking toward the joint develop- 
ment of indispensable international recreational and economic 
assets (H. R. 6981). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATION, ETC. 

314. Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, a communication from the 
President of the United States, transmitting supplemental esti- 
mate of appropriation for the Department of State for the fiscal 
year 1930, to remain available until June 30, 1931, amounting to 
$50,000 (H. Doc. No. 283) was taken from the Speaker's table, 
referred to the Committee on Appropriations, and ordered to be 
printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. J. Res. 14. 
Joint resolution to provide for the annual contribution of the 
United States toward the support of the Central Bureau of the 
International Map of the World on the Millionth Seale; without 
amendment (Rept. No. 623). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. PORTER: Committee on Foreign Affairs. H. R. 1970. 
A bill authorizing the payment of an indemnity to the British 
Government on account of the death of Samuel Richardson, a 
British subject, alleged to have been killed at Consuelo, Do- 
minican Republic, by United States marines; without amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 624). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 

Mr. DYER: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 14. A bill 
to make the Star-Spangled Banner the national anthem of the 
United States of America; with amendment (Rept. No. 627). 
Referred to the House Calender, 

Mr. GRAHAM: Committee on the Judiciary. H. R. 5411. A 
bill to provide for the appointment of an additional district 
judge for the district of Minnesota; with amendment (Rept. 
No. 628). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House on 
the state of the Union. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 
Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. 
the relief of the Delaware & Hudson Co,, of New York City; 


H. R. 1159. A bill for 


without amendment (Rept. No. 625). Referred to the Com- 


mittee of the Whole House. 
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Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6119. A bill for 
the relief of the Gray Artesian Well Co.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 626). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 
Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the consideration of the bill (H. R. 5863) for 
the relief of Arnold C. Riley, and the same was referred to the 
Committee on War Claims. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9586) to provide for regulating 
traffic in certain clinical thermometers, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HOCH: A biil (H. R. 9587) to provide for the method 
of measurement of vessels using the Panama Canal; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. HUDSON: A bill (H. R. 9588) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to regulate interstate transportation of black 
bass, and for other purposes,” approved May 20, 1926; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. LARSEN: A bill (H. R. 9589) to amend the agricul- 
tural marketing act so as to provide for the making of loans 
for reforestation, naval stores, and peaches; to the Committee 
on Agriculture. 

By Mr. PARKS: A bill (H. R. 9590) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of one additional district judge for the eastern and 
western districts of Arkansas; to the Committee on the Judi- 
ciary. 

By Mr. WHITE: A bill (H. R. 9591) to establish load lines 
for American vessels in the coastwise trade, the trade on the 
Great Lakes, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9592) to amend section 407 of the mer- 
chant marine act, 1928; to the Committee on the Merehant 
Marine and Fisheries. 

By Mr. BELL: A bill (H. R. 9593) authorizing the purchase 
of a site for a post-office building at Lawrenceville, Ga.; to 
the Committee on Publie Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9594) authorizing the purchase of a site 
for a post-office building at Buford, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9595) authorizing the purchase of a site 
for a post-office building at Commerce, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9596) authorizing the purchase of a site 
for a post-office building at Winder, Ga.; to the Committee on 
Public Buildings and Grounds, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9597) authorizing the purchase of a site 
for a post-office building at Jefferson, Ga.; to the Committee 
on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. BLOOM: A bill (H. R. 9598) to amend the naturali- 
zation laws, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Immi- 
gration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9589) to authorize the See- 
retary of Agriculture to carry out his 10-year cooperative pro- 
gram for the eradication, suppression, or bringing under control 
of predatory and other wild animals injurious to agriculture, 
horticulture, forestry, animal husbandry, wild game, and other 
interests, and for the suppression of rabies and tularemia in 
predatory or other wild animals, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. FULLER: A bill (H. R. 9600) to provide for the com- 
memoration of the Battle of Pea Ridge, Ark.; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GRAHAM: A bill (H. R. 9601) to provide for the ap- 
pointment of an additional circuit judge for the third judicial 
circuit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9602) to amend the act of 
Congress approved March 16, 1926, establishing a board of 
public welfare in and for the District of Columbia, to determine 
its functions, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the 
District of Columbia. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 243) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation to defray one-half of the expenses of a 
joint investigation by the United States and Canada of the 
probable effects of proposed developments to generate electric 
power from the movement of the tides in Passamaquoddy and 
Cobscook Bays; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 


CONGRESSIONAL 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

3y Mr. BLOOM: Memorial of the Legislature of the State 
of New York, memorializing Congress to speedily enact legis- 
lation which will prevent the Federal courts from acquiring 
jurisdiction in local public-utility rates until the highest court 
in the State has passed upon them; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of New York: Memorial of the Legisla- 
ture of the State of New York memorializing Congress to 
speedily enact legislation which will prevent the Federal courts 
from acquiring jurisdiction in local public-utility rates cases 
until the highest court in the State has passed upon them; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ALLEN: A bill (H. R. 9603) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary Ellen Smith; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. CANFIELD: A bill (H. R. 9604) granting a pension 
to Uzetta A. Ingram; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: A bill (H. R. 9605) authoriz- 
ing the President to reappoint Victor E. Biehn, formerly first 
lieutenant, United States Army, to the active list of the Army; 
to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. CHASE: A bill (H. R. 9606) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy Hale; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. EVANS of California: A bill (H. R. 9607) for the 
relief of Helen Patricia Sullivan; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. FISH: A bill (H. R. 9608) for the relief of Louise 
Odenwalder Regan; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GARNER: A bill (H. R. 9609) for the relief of 
Llewellyn B. Griffith; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. HOOPER: A bill (H. R. 9610) granting a pension to 
Dora Gibson; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDDLESTON: A bill (H. R. 9611) granting a pen- 
sion to James E. Tiner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. HUDSPETH: A bill (H. R. 9612) for the relief of 
Claude E. Dove: to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. HUGHES: A bill (H. R. 9613) granting an increase of 
pension to Hannah Lemon; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. KIEFNER: A bill (H. R. 9614) granting an increase 
of pension to Nancy A. Higdon; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 2 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9615) granting a pension to Caroline Sur- 
rell; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 9616) authorizing the 
appointment of Charles W. Albright as a warrant officer, United 
States Army; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. LETTS: A bill (H. R. 9617) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary A. Stolcolp; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9618) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha A. Epperly; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9619) granting a pension to James T. 
Harris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9620) granting an increase of pension to 
Martha J. McKee; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MENGES: A bill (H. R. 9621) granting an increase of 
pension to Jane Grim; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9622) granting an increase of pension to 
Matilda Grimm ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MERRITT: A bill (H. R. 9623) granting a pension to 
Anna Margaret Vogts; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. NELSON of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9624) granting 
an increase of pension to Mary Aun Kelly; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 9625) granting a pension to 
Minnie E. Searle; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9626) granting an increase of 
pension to Susannah ©. Whitmire; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WATSON: A bill (H. R. 9627) granting an increase of 
pension to Effie Harkins; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4162. By Mr. BOYLAN: Letter from the National Civil Serv- 
ice Reform League, New York City, N. Y., favoring an amend- 
ment to House bill 8574, providing for the transfer of the 
Prohibition Bureau to the Department of Justice, so as to in- 
clude in the competitive service the position of Assistant Di- 
rector of Prohibition and the positions of attorneys employed in 
that unit; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

3 4163. Also, letter from the Camp Fire Club of America, favor- 
ing 8 standards; to the Committee on the Publie 
ands. 

4164. Also, letter from Citizens Medical Reference Bureau, 
New York City, opposing House bills 3143 and 8807; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4165. Also, letter from the Women's League for the Protection 
of Riverside Park, New York City, favoring the “Bald eagle 
protection bill”; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4166. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of Rufus A, Copenhaver 
and other citizens of New Ringgold, Schuylkill County, Pa., 
urging immediate action on the pending bill to provide an in- 
erease of pension for Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4167. By Mr. BUCKBEE: Petition of John T. Harris and 73 
other citizens of Oglesby, III., asking for early consideration 
and passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates 
of pension to men who served in the Spanish-American War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

_ 4168. By Mr. BURTNBSS: Petition of 65 citizens of Grafton, 
N. Dak., for the speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of pen- 
sion to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions, 

4169. By Mr. CARTER of California: Petition signed by John 
P. Ferle, John May, and 34 others of Oakland, Calif., urging the 
passage of House bill 2562 granting increased pension to veter- 
ans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4170. Also, petition signed by J. L. Darms, P. A. Backschirs, 
M. M. Steel, and 20 others of Alameda County, Calif., urging 
the passage of House bill 2562, granting increased pension to 
veterans of the Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4171. Also, petition signed by Herbert Beckwith, Frederick S. 
Harrison, and 77 others of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage 
of House bill 2562 granting increased pension to veterans of the 
Spanish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4172. Also, petition signed by George Stacey, F. J. Barbee, and 
75 others of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of House bill 
2562 granting increased pension to veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4173. Also, petition signed by C. G. Larson, Minnie Hutter, 
and 23 others of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562 granting an increased pension to veterans of the Span- 
ish War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4174. Also, petition signed by W. B. Witter, F. P. Prothero, 
and 60 others of Oakland, Calif., urging the passage of House 
bill 2562 increasing the pension of veterans of the Spanish War; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4175. By Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Petitions of citizens of 
the State of Wyoming asking that Congress do justice to the 
veterans who fought against Spain in 1898 or during the Philip- 
pine insurrection and Chinese rebellion during the years 1899 
to 1902, by granting them an increase of pension, as provided 
for in House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4176. Also, petitions of citizens of the State of Wyoming re- 
questing Congress to increase the pensions of veterans and 
widows of veterans of the Civil War; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4177. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Women’s 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, urging Congress to 
enact legislation to limit and control immigration from countries 
of the Western Hemisphere; to the Committee on Immigration 
and Naturalization. 

4178. By Mr. CRADDOCK: Petition of M. J. Bennett, and 
others of Mead County, Ky., urging that legislation providing 
increased pension for Spanish-American War veterans be favor- 
ably considered by this Congress; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4179. Also, petition of John F. Hix, Hardinsburg, Breckin- 
ridge County, Ky., urging that Congress favorably consider legis- 
lation increasing pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4180. By Mr. CRAMTON: Petition of Lodge No. 8, Shipmas- 
ters’ Association, signed by Capt. J. D. Baird, secretary, Marine 
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City, Mich., protesting against the enactment of the La Follette 
bill, S. 306; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

4181. Also, petition signed by C. W. Robson and 39 other resi- 
dents of Memphis and Richmond, Mich., urging favorable action 
on legislation to give increased pension to Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4182. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of the executive commit- 
tee of the Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association adopted 
at its regular quarterly meeting in New York City, January 31, 
1930, relative to House bill 8574, being a bill to transfer te the 
Attorney General certain functions in the administration of the 
national prohibition act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the 
Department of Justice, and for other purposes; to the Committee 
on the Judiciary. 

4183. By Mr. DAVENPORT: Petition of Liscum Wheeler 
Camp 33, Sons of Veterans, Utica, N. Y., favoring increased pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish-American War as provided in 
Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4184. By Mr. EATON of Colorado: Petition signed by 29 
voters of Denver, Colo., petitioning for passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4185. Also, petition signed by 43 voters of Denver, Colo., 
urging passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4186. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Sol Katz and 62 other in- 
dorsers, seeking consideration and passage of House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476, for the relief of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4187. By Mr. EVANS of California: Petition of Genevieve 
Church Lutz and 49 others, urging increase of pensions of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4188. By Mr. HADLEY: Petition of citizens of Lake Burien, 
Wash., urging enactment of legislation for the further relief of 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4189. By Mr. HARDY: Petition signed by J. W. Furguson 
and a number of people of Pueblo, Colo., urging the passage of 
legislation to increase the pensions of Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4190. By Mr. HUDDLESTON : Petition of numerous residents 
of Jefferson County, Ala., in behalf of more liberal pensions 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4191. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Livingston 
County, Mich., urging favorable action on legislation bringing 
greater benefits to the veterans of the Civil War and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

4192. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Resolution of Texas State 
Bottlers’ Association, opposing increase in the tariff on sugar; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4193. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citi- 
zens of the town of Raceland, Greenup County, Ky., urging that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote House bill 2562 
and Senate bill 476; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4194. By Mr. KINCHELOE: Petition signed by citizens of 
Daviess County, urging legislation to increase rates of pension 
for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4195. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg, favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4196. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of Fond 
du Lav, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable consideration 
of House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions for vet- 
erans who served during the war with Spain; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4197. By Mr. LANKFORD of Virginia: Petition of J. A. 
Mannard, 118 Florida Avenue, Portsmouth, Va., and others, 
urging action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 and speedy 
passage of same; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4198. By Mr. LEAVITT: Petition of David Arms and other 
citizens of Hinsdale, Mont., favoring increased rates of pen- 
sions for veterans of the Spanish-American War, widows of 
veterans, and their orphans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4199. By Mr. LEHLBACH: Petition of citizens of the tenth 
congressional district of New Jersey in support of House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4200. By Mr. LETTS: Petition of Oscar Clark and other citi- 
zens of Davenport, Iowa, urging the passage of pension legis- 
lation in behalf of the Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4201. By Mr. LOZIER: Petition of numerous citizens of Linn 
County, Mo., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562 providing for increased rates of pensions for Spanish- 
American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4202. By Mr. PARKS: Petition of citizens of Preseott, Ark., 
urging Congress of the United States for the early enactment 
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of the pension bill proposed by the National Tribune granting 
an increase ef pension to Civil War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4203. Also, petition of citizens of Lewisville, Ark., for tariff on 
coconut oil, ete.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4204. By Mr. PEAVEY: Petition of citizens of Shell Lake, 
Wis., urging passage of the Spanish War veterans' bill for in- 
crease of pension; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4205. By Mr. QUAYLE: Petition of Dr. Lillian Delger Powers, 
Red Squirrel Farm, White Plains, N. Y., urging the passage of 
the “bald eagle protection bill“; to the Committee on Agricul- 
ture. 

4206. Also, petition of Women’s Committee for Repeal of the 
Eighteenth Amendment, of New York City, to consult the people 
upon the question of retaining or repealing the eighteenth 
amendment to the Constitution; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 

4207. By Mr. RAMSEYER: Petition of citizens of Newton, 
Iowa, urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4208. By Mr. ROBINSON: Petition signed by Mrs. B. T. 
Mowbray, of Waterloo, Iowa, and 20 of the members of the 
Silver Cross Circle of the Kings Daughters, and Sons of Water- 
loo, Iowa, urging the passage of legislation for Federal supervi- 
sion of motion pictures; to the Committee on Interstate and For- 
eign Commerce. 

4209. By Mr. SELVIG: Petition of Wairfax-Andoyer Club, 
Crookston, Minn., signed by John Perry, indorsing request for 
more hospital beds for veterans’ hospitals in Minnesota; also 
indorsing the conservation program for Minnesota; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4210. By Mr. SINCLAIR: Petition of 29 citizens of Columbus, 
N. Dak., and vicinity, in favor of legislation to increase pensions 
of veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4211. By Mr. SWICK: Petition of C. A. Norrington and 75 
residents of Butler, Pa., urging favorable consideration of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476, providing for increased rates of 
pension to men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States in the war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4212. By Mr. SWING: Petition of 71 of the citizens of San 
Diego, Calif., favoring Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4213. Also, petition of 116 citizens of the eleventh congres- 
sional district submitted by E. A. Pettet, of Yucaipa, Calif., in 
Support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4214. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of citizens of Montpelier, 
Ohio, urging passage of the bill to increase pensions of Spanish 
War veterans, H. R. 2562; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4215. By Mr. VINCENT of Michigan: Petition of residents 
of Shiawassee County, Mich., urging more liberal pension legis- 
lation for veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4216. By Mr. WALKER: Petition of 100 citizens of Berea 
and Madison County, Ky., urging the passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, legislation for the relief of Spanish War 
veterans and dependents; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4217. By Mr. WATSON: Petition signed by residents of Bucks 
County, Pa., urging more adequate relief for the veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4218. By Mr. WYANT: Petition of Jacobs Creek Council, 
Junior Order of United American Mechanics, Jacobs Creek, Pa., 
advocating passage of legislation placing Mexican immigration 
on quota basis; making The Star-Spangled Banner the official 
national anthem, and opposing repeal of national origins clause 
in immigration laws; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

4219. By Mr. YATES: Petition of E. C. Hallbeck, 4832 Lake 
Park Avenue, Chicago, III., urging passage of House bills 1815 
(Dale-Lehlbach bill), 6603 (44-hour week for postal employees, 
also 4-hour Saturdays), and 6797 increasing salaries of postal 
employees ; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4220. Also, petition of George F. Batty, postmaster, Greenfield, 
III., urging passage of House bill 5686, placing position of third- 
class postmaster under the civil service; to the Committee on 
the Civil Service, 

4221. Also, petition of Thornton O. Smallwood, Olga Small- 
wood, Emma Oldberg, 7808 Union Avenue, Chicago, III., urging 
support of House bill 7994, bald eagle protection bill“; to the 
Committee on Agriculture. 
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4222. Also, petition of John Dobie, 1517 Holmes Avenue, 
Springfield, III., urging passage of “bald eagle protection bill“; 
to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4223. Also, petition of James Broockman, 5538 South Laflin 
Street, and other citizens of Chicago; James M. Flynn, adjutant, 
and members of John A, Logan, Jr., Camp No. 17, United Spanish 
War Veterans, Danville, III.; Mrs. A. E. Hansen, 617 Avenue 
E South, Galesburg, III.; and Mr, William H. McKinty, Douglas, 
III., urging passage of House bill 2562, increasing pensions of 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4224. Also, petition of William H. Hasemeyer and other citi- 
zens of Essex, III.; A. W. Potter, Galesburg, III.; Joseph A. 
Belot, 2715 Ward Street, Chicago, III.; F. A. Rossetter, Maude 
L. Rossetter, and Kate Long, Peoria, III.; and Carpenters’ 
Union, No. 241, Moline, III., urging passage of House bill 2562 
granting increase of pensions to Spanish-American War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4225. Also, petition of Thomas J. Asher, 6528 Lakewood Ave- 
nue, and other citizens of Chicago, III.; Theodore Long and 
other citizens of Galesburg, III.; Nellie Lacy, 6052 Champlain 
Avenue, and other citizens of Chicago, III.; urging passage of 
House bill 2562 granting increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 
| 4296. Also, petition of John M. Whitehead, 846 Kellogg Street, 
' Galesburg, III.; E.. I. Hyde, 2647 Maypole Avenue, and other 
| citizens of Chicago; Lynn J. Browning, formerly sergeant Com- 
| pany K, Third Battalion, Second Regiment, United States Vol- 
unteer Engineers, 1898, Clifford C. MacLean, 3340 Fulton Street, 
and other residents of Illinois; urging passage of House bill 
2562 increasing pensions of Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4227, Also, petition of W. C. Hallgren, 340 West Fifty-ninth 
Place, Chicago, III., urging the passage of House bill 2562, to 
increase the pensions of veterans of the war between the 
United States and Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4228. Also, petition of William A. Johnson, 152 West Maria 
Street, Galesburg, III., urging passage of House bill 2562, pro- 
posing increased rates of pensions to Spanish War veterans; to 

the Committee on Pensions. 

4229, Also, petition of F. W. Peters, 1908 South Lombard Ave- 
nue, Berwyn, III., urging passage of House bill 2562 and Sen- 
ate bill 476, proposing increased rates for veterans of the war 
with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4230. Also, petition of J. H. Knewtson, 669 Maple Avenue, 
Galesburg, III., requesting the early enactment of House bill 
2562 and Senate bill 476, for the relief of veterans of the Span- 
ish War, Philippine insurrection, and Boxer relief expedition ; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4231. Also, petition of Warren Williams, Rural Free Delivery 
No. 5, Galesburg, III., urging passage of House bill 2562, for the 
relief of veterans of the war with Spain; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4232. Also, petition of Sophie ©. Righords, 1152 West Elliott 
Avenue, Springfield, III., and 75 other citizens of Springfield, 
III., urging the passage of legislation for the relief of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4233. Also, petition of Chester A. Sidener, 1145 West Colhon 
Avenue, Springfield, III., requesting the passage by Congress of 
House bill 2562, for the relief of the soldiers of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4234. Also, petition of F. Brandt, 2012 Cortland Street, and 
other citizens of Chicago, III.: B. H. D. Couch, adjutant, 
Department of Illinois, United Spanish War Veterans, Peoria, 
III.; and W. E. Hamerstrom, 864 North Kellogg Street, Gales- 
burg, III., urging passage of House bill 2562, granting increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4235. Also, petition of Henry S. Cowder, 6250 South Albany 
Avenue, and other citizens of Chicago, III., and Bertram E. 
Green, secretary Green Sales Co., 252 South, urging passage of 
House bill 2562, granting increase of pensions to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4236. Also, petition of Hugh G. Morris, 5705 Prairie Avenue, 
and other citizens of Chicago, III.; Walter I. Craft, 7405 Kim- 
bark Avenue, Chicago, III.; Harry F. Zoll, 210 West Seventieth 
Street, and other citizens of Chicago; and J. A. Jacobs, route 3, 
Galesburg, III., urging passage of House bill 2562, granting 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4237. Also, petition of Martha Rose, 8530 Oglesby -Avenue, 
Chicago, III., urging the passage of legislation to increase the 
pensions of veterans of the Civil War and the widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4238. Also, petition of E. G. Hendert, 922 North Grove 
Avenue, Oak Park, III., and other residents of Oak Park, III., 
urging passage of legislation for an increase of pensions for 
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soldiers who served in the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4239. Also, petition of Joseph N. Spillman, Knoxville, III., 
urging Congress to pass House bill 2562, to increase the relief 
of soldiers who served in the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

240. Also, petition of T. R. Kniton, 441 South Academy 
Street, Galesburg, III., requesting the early passage by Congress 
of House bill 2562, for the relief of soldiers who served in the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4241. Also, petition of H. C. Miller, 515 North Stone Street, 
Decatur, III., and 85 other citizens of Decatur, III., urging 
speedy consideration and passage of the Robinson-Capper school 
bill now before the United States Congress; to the Committee 
on Education. 


SENATE 
Fax, February 7, 1930 

(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 

The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 
NAMING A PRESIDING OFFICER 
The Chief Clerk read the following communication: 
UNITED STATES SENATE, 
PRESIDENT PRO TEMPORE, 


Washington, D. C., February 7, 1930. 
To the Senate: 


Being temporarily absent from the Senate, I appoint Hon. SIMEON 


D. Fess, a Senator from the State of Ohio, to perform the duties of the 
Chair this legislative day. 


Gnondn H. Moses, 
President pro tempore. 
Mr. FESS took the chair as Presiding Officer. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The clerk will call the roll. 


The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst George 
Baird Gillett 
Barkley Glass 
Bingham Goft 
Black Goldsborough 
Blaine Gould 
Blease Greene 
Borah Grundy 
Bratton Hale 
Brock Harris 
Broussard Harrison 
Capper Hatfield 
Copeland Hebert 
Couzens Heflin 
Cutting Howell 
Dale Johnson 
Deneen Jones 
Dill Kean 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcal 
Norbeck 
Norris 

Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall Watson 

Fess Kendrick Sheppard Wheeler 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I desire to announce that my colleague 
the senior Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings] is detained 
from the Senate on account of illness in his family. I ask that 
this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. NYE. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. FRAZIER]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson], the Senator from Arkansas [Mr. 
Caraway], the Senator from Iowa [Mr. Steck], and the Sen- 
ator from New York [Mr. Waaner] are detained from the Sen- 
ate on official business. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Roginson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania IMr. Reep], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 
Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrrman] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HAYDEN] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
KINd] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Eighty Senators have an- 
swered to their names. There is a quorum present, 


Shortridge 
Simmons 
Smith 

Smoot 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
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Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of Topeka, 
Kans., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered to lie on 
the table. 

Mr. RANSDELL presented petitions numerously signed by 
citizens of New Orleans, Oakdale, Algiers, Shreveport, Bunkie, 
Alexandria, Bogalusa, and ex-service men stationed at the 
United States Veterans’ Hospital near Alexandria, all in the 
State of Louisiana, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, 

Mr. BINGHAM presented the petition of Dr. Higinio Mendoza, 
chairman, the resolutions committee, and members of a conven- 
tion of Filipino residents in the State of Pennsylvania, praying 
for the granting of political independence to the Philippine 
Islands, which was referred to the Committee on Territories and 
Insular Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Quarry Workers’ 
International Union of North America in conyention assembled, 
favoring the use of granite as building material for the exterior 
of the Boston post-office building and the exterior of other Fed- 
eral buildings te be erected in New England, which were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Women’s Foreign 
Missionary Society of the First Methodist Episcopal Church of 
Middletown, the League of Women Voters of Meriden, members 
of the First Congregational Church of Branford, and meetings 
of citizens of New Canaan, all in the State of Connecticut, favor- 
ing the prompt ratification of the proposed World Court protocol, 
which were referred to the Committee on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the League of Amer- 
ican Pen Women, the Woman's Board of Missions, and the Com- 
mittee on Community Welfare, all of Honolulu, Territory of 
Hawaii, favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed World 
Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee on Foreign 
Relations. 

He also presented petitions of sundry citizens of Milford, New 
Milford, Barkhamsted, Hartland, West Hartland, East Hart- 
land, New Hartford, Riverton, Bethel, Stamford, Winsted, Green- 
wich, East Port Chester, Coscob, Sound Beach, New Haven, New 
Britain, Hartford, Manchester, South Manchester, Glastonbury, 
Danbury, Norwalk, East Norwalk, and South Norwalk, all ih 
the State of Connecticut, praying for the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the City Council of 
Bristol; Court Welch, No. 84, Foresters of America, of Water- 
ville; and Local Division No. 570, Amalgamated Association of 
Street and Electric Railway Employees, of Waterbury, all in the 
State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were or- 
dered to lie on the table, 

MARSHALL, ARK., POST OFFICE 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I present and wish to have 
printed in the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Post 
Offices and Post Roads an affidavit relative to the postmaster- 
ship at Marshall, Ark. 

There being no objection, the affidavit was referred to the 
Committee on Post Offices and Post Roads and ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

AFFIDAVIT 
STATH OF ARKANSAS, 
County of Searcy, 88: 

E. B. Adams, being duly sworn, upon oath deposes and says that he 
is a member of the Republican county central committee of Searcy 
County, and attended the meeting of the Republican committee at 
Marshall, Ark., on March 30, 1929, at which time William G. Fendley 
was recommended for postmaster. 

I hereby state that I have heard rumors that Mr. Fendley offered 
me $50 to support him for the indorsement, which I hereby state to be 
untrue. 

William G. Fendley never offered me anything or made any reference 
to any kind of an offer to pay me anything for my vote as a committee- 
man or for my influence in any way. 

E. B. ADAMS. 

Subscribed and sworn to before me this 3d day of February, 1930. 

[SEAL] J. A. ROBERTSON, 

Notary Publio. 

My commission expires December 10, 1932, 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE AND FORESTRY 


Mr. McNARY, from the Committee on Agriculture and For- 
estry, to which were referred the following bill and joint resolu- 
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tion, reported them each without amendment and submitted 
reports thereon : 

A bill (S. 2245) for the relief of A. H. Cousins (Rept. No. 
159) ; and 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 137) authorizing an appropria- 
tion for loans for seed, feed, and fertilizer for farmers in the 
crop-failure areas of Montana (Rept. No. 160). 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 

Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Commit- 
tee on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 


INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


Mr. WHEELER. I ask unanimous consent to file a partial 
report of the subcommittee of the Committee on Indian Affairs, 
pursuant to Senate Resolution 79, Seventieth Congress, first ses- 
sion, on a general survey of Indian conditions. I present it in 
the absence of the chairman of the committee, the senior Sena- 
tor from North Dakota [Mr. Frazier]. It is a unanimous report 
and I ask that it be printed in the RECORD, 

There being no objection, the report (No. 158) was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[S. Rept. No. 158, 71st Cong., 2d sess.] 
PARTIAL REPORT ON INVESTIGATION OF INDIAN AFFAIRS 


On the Ist day of February, 1928, the Senate of the United States 
adopted the following resolution: 

“ Resolved, That the Committee on Indian Affairs of the Senate is 
authorized and directed to make a general survey of the conditions of 
the Indians and of the operation and effect of the laws which Congress 
has passed for the civilization and protection of the Indian tribes; to 
investigate the relation of the Bureau of Indian Affairs to the persons 
and property of Indians and the effect of the acts, regulations, and 
administration of said bureau upon the health, improyement, and wel- 
fare of the Indians; and to report its findings in the premises, together 
with recommendations for the correction of abuses that may be found 
to exist, and for such changes in the law as will promote the security, 
economic competence, and progress of the Indians. 

“Said committee is authorized to send for persons and papers, to 
administer oaths, to employ such clerical assistance as is necessary, to 
sit during any recess of the Senate, and at such places as it may deem 
advisable. Any subcommittee, duly authorized thereto, shall have the 
powers conferred upon the committee by this resolution.” 

Thereafter and on the 138th day of April, 1928, the following sub- 
committee was duly appointed and designated by the Senate Committee 
on Indian Affairs to carry out the provisions of said resolution, con- 
sisting of the following Senators: LYNN J, Frazer (chairman), W. B. 
PINE, ROBERT M. LA FOLLETTE, Jr., B. K. WHEELER, and ELMER THOMAS. 

Senator Srmwrn (Oregon), in pursuance to the provisions of said 
resolution and the designation of the Senate Committee on Indian 
Affairs, participated as a member ex officio of said subcommittee at the 
hearings which were held at Washington, D. C. 

Pursuant to said resolution and within the limits of its authority, 
the subcommittee has made an investigation of the conditions existing 
upon the Klamath Indian Reservation, timber control, health, educa- 
tion, law enforcement, Indian Service persennel on the reservation 
and, in addition, various alleged abuses. 

The committee has had at its disposal a series of reports dealing 
with the Klamath India Reservation made by Inspector Trowbridge, 
of the Indian Bureau, in' 1928 and 1929, also a report made in 1928 
by a staff of irrigation advisers appointed by the Secretary of the 
Interior. 

FINDINGS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 


The subcommittee finds: 
An extravagant administration both of the agency activities and the 
timber-supervision work carried on by the Indian Bureau. 
An excessively high and rapidly increasing overhead cost at the 
reservation. This cost, for a reservation containing 1,275 Indians, has 
increased as follows: 
$175, 321. 74 
210, 061. 11 
270, 070. 12 
The above sums were taken wholly from the tribal fund of the Kla- 
math Tribe, derived chiefly from timber sales. 
The total gross reyenue of the tribe has been as follows: 
250, 428. 96 
1, 118, 115. 06 
1, 234. 115. 32 
The percentages of the tribe's gross revenue used for reservation costs 
were as follows: 1926, 14 per cent; 1927, 19 per cent; 1928, 22 per 
cent. 
Uncontradicted testimony shows a continued increase of total reser- 
vation cost and of the ratio of cost to gross income from all sources 
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through the fiseal year 1930 and into the Budget estimates of the In- 
dian Bureau for 1931. 

These expenditures were wholly distinct from any per capita pay- 
ments or other payments to individual Indians from the tribal revenues. 

Protection has been extended by Superintendent Arnold to various 
employees whom the subcommittee finds gravely at fault. 

The subcommittee finds that C. R. Trowbridge, inspector of the 
Indian Bureau, has reported that the financial clerk, T. W. Wheat, 
exercises a practical dominance over the superintendent, L, D. Arnold, 
and that Mr. Trowbridge has recommended the transfer of T. W. Wheat 
away from Klamath Reservation. This recommendation has not been 
heeded by the Commissioner of Indian Affairs. 

The Modoc Point irrigation project, built at a cost of nearly $200,000 
taken from Klamath tribal funds, is a complete failure for Indians and 
whites alike, 

At least through the year 1928 the reservation hospital, maintained 
from tribal funds, was boyeotted by practically all the Indians because 
of the inefficiency of the doctor in charge. This doctor was supported 
by Superintendent Arnold, and was even reemployed by Superintendent 
Arnold after having resigned under criticism, 

The subcommittee finds an extreme laxity in the handling of grazing 
permits on the reservation and in the control of the grazing range, 
which is leased to outside sheep owners without tribal consent and in 
the face of tribal protest, although the law requires tribal consent 
before such permits are issued. The subcommittee finds that Mr. Trow- 
bridge reported that Grazing Supervisor Wiley, supported through 
thick and thin by Superintendent Arnold, was probably dishonest in his 
opérations, although conclusive legal proof was wanting. 

The experimental farm maintained at the reservation is a complete 
failure, indeed, a mere extravagant pretense, but the superintendent 
has continued to urge appropriations from the tribal funds for main- 
taining this acknowledged failure, 

The Five Mile sawmill should be abandoned. It is run at a contin- 
uance loss to the tribe while at the same time no Indian is given 
employment, only whites being employed. 

No Indian is employed as permanent employee in the entire Indian 
Bureau force of the Klamath Reservation, although the Indian Bureau 
pay roll, met from Klamath tribal funds, exceeds $160,000 a year, with 
approximately 50 permanent employees. 

The subcommittee finds that Inspector Trowbridge reports the num- 
ber of employees in the forestry branch to be excessive, and further that 
he reports: 


“Gross ignorance of the regulations, both in the forestry and the 
agency branches.” 

Indian Bureau employees in the forestry service have received pay 
from the logging companies whose operations they were supposed to be 
regulating. These employees are still in Indian Bureau employ on the 


reservation. The facts were reported to the Indian superintendent by 
Inspector Trowbridge in 1928. 

The subcommittee bas visited the Klamath Reservation, has seen 
these Indians, and has taken testimony relating to their conditions. 
The subcommittee found them to be above the average tribe in educa- 
tion. The tribe pays all of the salaries of the Indian Bureau em- 
ployees from the superintendent down, and the property which is 
being administered by Superintendent Arnold and his subordinates is 
exclusively the property of the Klamath Indian Tribe and its individual 
members. j 

The reports of Inspector Trowbridge, of the Indian Bureau, and 
the testimony of numerous witnesses at Washington, Klamath Falls, 
Oreg., and Riverside, Calif., heard by the subcommittee, demonstrate 
conclusively that a serious conflict has gone on for years and is now 
going on between Superintendent Arnold and the Klamath Tribe. 
This conflict the subcommittee finds to be due, first, to an extravagant 
and extraordinarily inefficient administration by the superintendent, 
and, second, to the efforts of the superintendent and certain of his 
subordinates to block the expression of the tribal will, to interfere 
with elections and with the conduct of the tribal council, and to 
discredit the Indians, 

The Indian Bureau pay roll for reservation salaries on the Klamath 
Reservation has increased as follows: 


1926___. 
1927 


$122, 019. 42 
141, 097. 76 
156, 774. 61 

Every Klamath Indian—man, woman, and child—contributed, in 1928, 
$123.50 for Indian Bureau agency salaries alone, leaving out of account 
the additional payments for agency automobiles and conveniences and 
timber-supervision activities, which brought the Klamath tribal contribu- 
tion to $270,000 in 1928, or a tax of $213 on each man, woman, and 
child of the tribe. Such a tax would be impossible as a levy on any 
white community. 

The testimony before the subcommittee established the fact that this 
levy does not procure for the Klamath Indians more than a small frac- 
tion of their education. For their education they must and do turn to 
the State of Oregon. During a term of years the levy did not procure 
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health service for the Indians, because of the retention of Doctor 
Rogers as reservation and hospital physician, while the Indians boy- 
cotted him and privately paid for their medical services at Klamath 
Falls. The reports by Inspector Trowbridge in this detail were fully 
corroborated in testimony taken by the subcommittee at Klamath Falls, 
and at Riverside, Calif., and in Washington, D. C. 

Testimony before the subcommittee, which was not controverted, fur- 
ther established that this levy against the Klamath tribal fund did not 
procure social service or agricultural guidance for the members of the 
tribe. The Klamath Tribe, although paying a per capita tax at least 
twice or more as great as the per capita aggregate of taxes in white 
communities, appeared, from the testimony, to be receiving actually less 
of service than the surrounding rural communities of Oregon, inasmuch 
as the jurisdiction of the State does not extend to the reservation, while 
the Indian Bureau services were nonexistent with respect to some needs 
and extremely ineffective with respect to other needs. 

Much testimony was given both before the subcommittee at Klamath 
Falls and in Washington dealing with the decline of the Indians’ cattle busi- 
ness and the substitution of sheep grazing, alleged to have destroyed 
portions of the range and to be injuring substantially the whole range. 
The allegations of witnesses were supported by the reports of Inspector 
Trowbridge, who, as already stated, further alleged extreme looseness, 
and intimated the existence of corrupt practices in the matter of the 
granting and regulation of sheep-grazing permits, The evidence shows 
a consistent policy of breaking down the self-support of the Klamath 
Indians through the cattle industry and of expropriating thelr range 
for the use of outside sheepmen, pursued down to and including the 
present year. 

From the evidence taken, the subcommittee Is convinced that there 
has been a decided lack of cooperation on the part of Superintendent 
Arnold and Financial Clerk Wheat with the Indians; that these officials 
have ignored the wishes and regards of the Indians; that they have 
been extravagant with the money and wasteful of the property intrusted 
in their supervision; that the great majority of the Klamath Indians 
have lost all confidence in their officials, thus making it impossible to 
have anything like a satisfactory situation. 

The attempted justification by the Indian Bureau witnesses of the 
retention of Superintendent Arnold and Finance Clerk Wheat at the 
Klamath Reservation was, in the judgment of the subcommittee, wholly 
unconvincing. ‘Their retention In the Indlan Service in any capacity 
appears to the subcommittee as a highly doubtful procedure, but their 
continuance at the Klamath Reservation appears to the subcommittee 
indefensible. 

The earliest and fullest of the reports of Inspector Trowbridge to 
the Commissioner of Indian Affairs was delivered August 27, 1928. 
This basic report, and a long series of supplementary reports, have re- 
mained unheeded with respect to all of their main recommendations, 
and no indication has been given by the Indian Bureau witnesses before 
the subcommittee of any present intention of executing the Trowbridge 
recommendations. 

The report of the advisors on irrigation on Indian reservations to 
the Secretary of the Interior, which has now reposed in the files of the 
Indian Bureau since June, 1928, has now been incorporated in the 
record of this subcommittee. It deals extensively with the Klamath 
Reservation, but has apparently received even less attention, if possible, 
than the Trowbridge reports. This irrigation report denls not only 
with the Modoc Point irrigation project but with other irrigation 
projects on the Klamath Reservation which have been built at the 
expense of the tribe and which are partial or complete failures, 

The subcommittee recognizes the fact that the present commissioner 
and assistant commissioner have been in office only since July 1 and 
that they are in no way responsible for the policies or actions of 
their predecessors; yet, in consideration of the inherent rights and 
the welfare of the Indians, the subcommittee is convinced that de- 
cisive action must be taken and a determined policy must be put into 
operation at once in order to correct deplorable existing conditions. 

Respectfully submitted. 

LYNN J. FRAZIER, Chairman, 
W. B. Pixx. 

B. K. WHEELER, 

Ronsert M. La Fouuerry, Jr. 
ELMER THOMAS. 


BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 8470) to define fruit jams, fruit preserves, fruit 
jellies, and apple butter, to provide standards therefor, and to 
amend the food and drugs act of June 30, 1906, as amended; to 
the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 

By Mr. THOMAS of Oklahoma: 

A bill (S. 3471) for the relief of Henry Winkler; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs, 
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By Mr. HARRIS: 

A bill (S. 3472) for the relief of H. F. Frick and others; to 
the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3473) to amend the act of Congress approved March 
16, 1926, establishing a board of public welfare in and for the 
District of Columbia, to determine its functions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. REED): 

A bill (S. 3474) for the relief of Samuel F. Tait; to the Com- 
mittee on Claims. 

A bill (S. 3475) granting a pension to Rebecca Streator Haw- 
kins (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

A bill (S. 3476) to extend the benefits of the World War vet- 
erans’ act, 1924, as amended, to cadets at the United States 
Military Academy and midshipmen at the United States Naval 
Academy (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Finance, 

By Mr. NYB: 

A bill (S. 3477) validating certain applications for and entries 
ef public lands, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. GRUNDY (for Mr. Rp): 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 139) providing for the ob- 
servance and commemoration of the one hundred and seventy- 
fifth anniversary of the Battle of the Monongahela, and estab- 
lishing a commission to be known as the United States Battle 
of the Monongahela Commission; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

On motion of Mr. Howl, the Committee on Claims was 
discharged from the further consideration of the joint resolution 
(S. J. Res. 108) to correct an error in the Journal of the Senate 
of the Sixty-third Congress in the matter of the Civil War claim 
of Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, sole heirs of 
Joshua Nicholls, deceased, and to authorize the Secretary of the 
Treasury of the United States to pay the sum of $33,450 to the 
said Elizabeth R. Nicholls and Joanna L. Nicholls, which was 
appropriated for them under the bills S. 2810 and H. R. 7140 
in the Sixty-third Congress, and it was referred to the Commit- 
tee on the Judiciary. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILL 

Mr. METCALF submitted an amendment intended to be pro- 
posed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO TREASURY, ETC., APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr, FLETCHER submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 8531, the Treasury and Post 
Office Departments appropriation bill, which was referred to 
the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as 
follows: 

On page 23, line 10, strike out the figures “ $694,000" and insert in 
lieu thereof the following: And including the eradication of mos- 
quitoes on Mullet Key and Egmont Key, Fla., $709,000.” 


HEARINGS BEFORE JOINT COMMITTEE TO INVESTIGATE PAY OF ARMY 
AND NAVY PERSONNEL 
Mr. JONES submitted the following concurrent resolution 
(S. Con. Res. 26), which was referred to the Committee to 
Audit and Control the Contingent Expenses of the Senate: 


Resolved by the Senate (the House of Representatives conourring), 
That the joint committee appointed in accordance with the provi- 
sions of Public Resolution 36, Seventy-first Congress, second session, 
for the appointment of a joint committee of the Senate and House of 
Representatives to investigate the pay and allowances of the com- 
missioned and enlisted personnel of the Army, Navy, Marine Corps, 
Coast Guard, Coast and Geodetic Survey, and Public Health Service, 
approved February 3, 1930, or any subcommittee thereof, is authorized 
to sit at any time, in the District of Columbia, to send for persons, 
books, and papers, to administer oaths, to summon and compel the 
attendance of witnesses, to employ a stenographer at a cost not exceed- 
ing 25 cents per hundred words, to report such hearings as may be 
had in connection with any subject which may come before said 
committee, to print such hearings and other matter as may be neces- 
sary, and to employ such clerical services as may be necessary to 
carry out the purposes of the act. All expenses in pursuance thereof 
shall be paid from the contingent funds of the Senate and House of 
Representatives, in equal proportions, upon vouchers authorized by 
the committee and signed by the chairman or vice chairman thereof. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
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late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The pending amendment is 
the one offered by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRISON], 
on page 30, line 5, which the clerk will report. 

The Curer Crunk. On page 30, line 5, “Lead pigments: 
Litharge, 244 cents per pound.” The Senator from Mississippi 
proposes to strike out 2½ and insert in lien thereof * 2%.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, since the amendment was of- 
fered by the Senator from Mississippi I have taken up the mat- 
ter with the Tariff Commission and I am informed by the com- 
mission that 214 cents will cover the differential. Therefore I 
have no objection to the amendment as offered. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. On page 30, line 6, red lead, where the 
present rate is 234 cents per pound, I move to strike out 
23 and insert in lieu thereof “21%.” 

Mr. SMOOT. My information is that the rate should be 
2% cents. That was the amendment which the Senator offered 
yesterday. 

Mr. HARRISON. The compensatory duty on red lead is 
1.98 cents. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, what is the present rate? 

Mr. HARRISON. The present rate is 2% cents. 

Mr. BINGHAM. What is the justification for an attack on 
existing business by reducing the current rate? 

Mr. HARRISON. The justification is this: In the first place, 
the compensatory duty on this article is 1.98 cents per pound. 
The production is 78,000,000 pounds plus. That is the figure 
for 1927, and I understand the figures for 1928 are about the 
same. The imports in 1928 were only 25,000 pounds. The 
exports of red lead and litharge combined were 4,250,000 pounds 
in the same year. The Senator can readily understand, where 
there is a large export business with little or no importation, 
that there is justification for a reduction in the rate. The 
Tariff Commission has said that the compensatory duty is 1.98 
cents per pound. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then, in general, the business is in a satis- 
factory condition and in good shape. On this side of the aisle 
we have not been in the habit of lowering rates in order to hurt 
any successful business. There has been no evidence presented 
to the committee by anyone that we are suffering from the 
existing rate, but rather that business has been built up profit- 
ably under the existing rate. I hope the Senator’s motion will 
not prevail. I do not think any reason has been given to 
justify a reduction of the rate, 

Mr. HARRISON. When the exportations are as large as 
they are of this article and the importations are negligible and 
the business is on a good basis and profitable, as the Senator 
has stated, certainly the Senator can not maintain that there 
is any justification for the higher rate. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I take the position that it is not our duty 
at this time, at least those of us who believe in a protective 
tariff, to interfere with business by lowering existing rates 
unless it can be shown, and has been shown, that existing rates 
are not at all needed. Were is a business that has prospered up 
to the present time. What the Senator from Mississippi pro- 
poses to do is to upset the economic balance in that business. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; I do not. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I do not think it is justified, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. 
Harrison]. [Putting the question.] The Chair is in doubt. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. HARRISON called for the yeas 
and nays, and they were ordered. 

The Chief Clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. MoNARY (when his name was called). 


Upon this yote 
I have a pair with the senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. 


Hawes}. If he were present, he would vote “yea,” and if I 
were free to vote I should vote “nay.” 

Mr. RANSDELL (when his name was called). On this vote 
I have a pair with the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART], 
and therefore refrain from voting. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On 
this yote I have a pair with the Senator from Texas [Mr. 
CONNALLY]. If he were present, he would vote “yea,” and if I 
were permitted to vote I would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. PATTERSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junior Senator from New York 
[Mr. WaAcner]. I therefore desire to withdraw my vote. 
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Mr. SCHALL. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence 
of my colleague [Mr. SuHipsreAp], and I ask that this announce- 
ment may stand for the day. 

Mr. NYE. Upon this question my colleague [Mr. FRAZIER], 
who is unavoidably absent, is paired with the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hasttnes]. Were they present and voting, 
my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the senior Senator from 
Delaware would vote “ nay.” 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE (after having voted in the negative). 
I have a pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson], 
and therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. McNARY. I wish to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. Grenn] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Resp] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rosrnson]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that on this vote the 
Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] is paired with the 
Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
(Mr. Prrrman] and the junior Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
HaypEen] are necessarily absent from the Senate attending a 
conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. 

Mr, BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] Is necessarily detained 
from the Chamber on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 35, as follows: 

YEAS—37 


La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—35 


Goldsborough Keyes 
Gould McCulloch 
Greene Metcalf 
Grundy Oddie 

Hale Phipps 
Hatfield Pine 

Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Kean Robsion, Ky. 
Kendrick t 


Smith 
Stephens 
‘Thomas, Okla, 
Tydings 

alsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Cuttin 
Dill ~ 


Bratton 
Brock 
Capper 
Copeland 


Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Couzens 
Dale 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 
Goff Smoo 
NOT VOTING—24 


Shipstead 
Shortridge 
Steck 
Swanson 


Ashurst 
Brookhart 
Caraway 
Connally Ransdell 

Frazier g Reed Thomas, Idaho 
Glenn MeNary Robinson, Ark. Wagner 

So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. HARRISON. I desire to offer an amendment with refer- 
ence to white lead, on page 30, line 7. The present rate on 
white lead is 2½ cents per pound, which is also the rate pro- 
posed by the pending bill, I move to strike out 2½ and in- 
sert “2,” so as to read: 


White lead, 2 cents per pound. 


The production of white lead in the United States is 77,000,000 
pounds, the imports are 166,000 pounds, while the exports are 
13,000,000 pounds. The compensatory duty, if it were fully 
effective, as found by the Tariff Commission, would be 1.71 cents 
a pound. The amendment which I offer proposes to fix the rate 
at 2 cents a pound. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Mississippi. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the argument of the Senator 
from Mississippi amounts to this: We have had this rate now 
for seven or eight years; it has been successful; it has built 
up an American industry; that industry is prospering; it is 
even able to export quantities of white lead; therefore, let us 
hit the industry a body blow and see if we can not increase the 
yolume of imports. I hope the amendment will not prevail. 
That is not the way in which a tariff bill should be written. 

Mr. NORRIS obtained the floor. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator 
braska yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. NORRIS. I will yield in just a moment. 

Mr. President, I do not want to delay the Senate on this 
matter because I think it is pretty well understood, but I do 
not believe the argument made by the Senator from Connecticut 


r 


Moses 
Patterson 
Pittman 


from Ne- 
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ought to pass unnoticed. Here is a proposition to reduce the 
tariff rate on white lead, and the argument is made, The busi- 
ness is prosperous; those engaged in it are making money; 
therefore, do not touch it.” If a proposition is made to reduce 
the tariff in the case of an article produced by an industry 
which is not prosperous, the argument is made, Why this 
business is not prosperous; let us put a tariff on the commodity 
until the business shall become prosperous, and then take it 
off.” Se those who favor a tariff rate which in my judgment 
is unreasonable and unnecessary get us both coming and 
going. 

Here we haye an industry which is now on an export basis. 
No one says a word about the consumer; no one has anything 
to say about the men who are going to use the product and 
who are to be taxed for the benefit of an industry that can 
compete with the world, that is now competing with the world 
and sending its product everywhere. 

This is something that is used in paint. We were called 
here particularly for the benefit of the farmer. Here is an 
item in which the farmer is more interested than men of any 
other occupation or business, There is no class of our people 
who, according to the business they do, need and consume more 
paint than the men who work on the farm, All their build- 
ings, all their implements, nearly everything they use, needs 
paint. They have not been prosperous for several years, as 
everybody knows, and it seems to me the industry is perfectly 
blind to its own interests. The farmers of America need paint 
now more than any other class of men, and if they were put on 
a basis where they could use paint, there would be a greater 
use of paint and paint materials than has ever taken place 
before in the history of the country. That of itself would help 
business. That of itself would give these people who manufac- 
ture these articles a market right at home for their product 
instead of sending it abroad. 

I do not believe there is any real contention here that this 
industry needs this artificial support to keep it going at the 
expense of the thousands of people, particularly those engaged 
in agriculture, who need the product, and need to see it cheap- 
ened before they are able to use it. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, if there were an amendment 
by the committee to increase the duty on white lead, then the 
arguments offered by the distinguished Senator from Nebraska 
would have more weight, I believe. His argument is, how- 
ever, that because there is an industry here that is prospering 
and has prospered under the present rate, because what it 
makes is bought by the farmer, therefore the farmer should get 
it cheaper, and the business should be hurt. 

If we were to proceed on that basis with regard to many 
items in the bill, American business would be so seriously dis- 
turbed that the recent panic would look like prosperity. The 
attitude that the Senator from Nebraska takes is one of the 
reasons why business is afraid to go ahead at the present time. 
Those engaged in business do not know how far these arguments 
are going to prevail. 

I have voted repeatedly to raise the tariff on farm products 
in order that the farmers might get more for their products, 
and, carrying out the wishes of the Senator from Nebraska, 
that they might have greater prosperity and be able to buy 
more American goods. But if tariff rates are to be lowered 
merely beeause the business which they affect is prosperous, in 
order that consumers may buy things at a cheaper rate, then 
the consumers in whom the Senator from Nebraska is so inter- 
ested will not be such a great mass of consumers as they are 
at the present time. There are no consumers who are not pro- 
ducers, or only a mere handful; and if we cut down the pros- 
perity of these producers in the white-lead industry and other 
similar lines we shall merely make them less able to consume, 
and hurt the consumer rather than benefit him. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator a ques- 
tion? Does this proposed rate go below the 1922 rate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. It goes below the 1922 rate. That is why 
I am opposed to it. 

Mr. ALLEN. Was there a hearing in the Committee on 
Finance touching the need of this reduction below the 1922 
rate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I was not a member of the subcommittee 
on this schedule, so I shall have to ask the chairman of the 
committee to answer that question. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, neither the House nor the 
Senate committees made any change in existing law as to 
white lead or red lead or litharge. The rate in the bill is the 
rate of existing law. The pending amendment cuts the rate 
on white lead from 2½ to 2 cents. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The question which the Senator from Kansas 
asked me, and which I pass on to the Senator from Utah, is 
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whether any appeal was made in the hearings before the Senate 
committee for a reduction in the present rate. 

Mr. SMOOT. There were no witnesses for an increase nor 
for a decrease. 

Mr. ALLEN. So the amendment proposed by the Senator 
from Mississippi is a proposal to cut the rate below the rate 
of 1922? 

Mr. SMOOT. Half a cent below it. 

Mr. ALLEN. And there was no showing made in the com- 
mittee for that? 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true, Mr. President. 

Mr. ALLEN. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, there are thousands on thou- 
sands of items carried in the present law where nobody ap- 
peared before the committee asking for a reduction, where we 
have now gotten upon an export basis, where the importations 
are negligible, as in this case, where the importations are little 
or nothing, and where the exportations amount to 25,000,000 
pounds. May I say, too, that the rate in the prior law was 1 
cent a pound? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, will the Senator from Missis- 
sippi yield before he takes his seat? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The statement I am about to make may 
have no force from the point of view of the Senator and his 
friends of the coalition; but it appears to me, in view of the 
arguments made by both great political parties in the last cam- 
paign, that if the American people had desired a general revi- 
sion downward of the tariff to meet the views just expressed 
by the Senator from Mississippi, if they had wished that where 
an American business has been built up and where there were 
great exports the existing rates should be lowered, they would 
have voted more emphatically for the views of his party rather 
than mine. But the views expressed most generally through- 
out the country were in favor of continuing the tariff, or increas- 
ing it; and I do not believe that we have any mandate from 
the people of the United States for a general reduction of 
rates such as would have been the case if the Democratic Party, 
with its well-known attitude toward the tariff, had prevailed, 
rather than the party of high protection. 

Mr. HARRISON. Then the argument of the Senator is that 
we ought not to lower any rate? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I believe that the rates of 1922, where there 
has been no showing made before the committee that there 
was a great necessity for their reduction, should certainly be 
maintained, or increased where the evidence is that they should 
be increased. As I said before, I do not believe that we have 
any mandate for a general lowering of the 1922 rates. 

Mr. HARRISON, Then, notwithstanding we have this large 
exportation and negligible importation and large production 
here, and the business is in a prosperous condition, and the 
Tariff Commission reports that the compensatory duty on this 
article is only 1.7 cents a pound, the Senator thinks it would 
hurt the business to reduce the rate to 2 cents a pound? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, the evidence is that the rates 
of the 1922 bill have built up a certain measure of prosperity. 
What the Senator proposes to do is to hurt that measure of 
prosperity even in some small degree. He does not think it will 
be serious; but, as I have said before, I do not see that we have 
any mandate to hurt American business. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator if he has com- 
munications from any industry interested in this product saying 
that they could not stand this small reduction? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as the Senator from Utah 
has pointed out, no one appeared before the Senate Finance 
Committee at the hearings asking for a reduction. There was 
no evidence before those interested in the industry that a reduc- 
tion was contemplated; otherwise, the industry probably would 
have been heard from. Because no proposal was made to 
change these rates, they have gone along on the supposition 
that the 1922 rates would prevail. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, did it not occur to the com- 
mittee—— 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, how did the Senator from 
Connecticut get the floor? I addressed the Chair before the 
Senator from Mississippi addressed it. Then the Senator from 
Mississippi was recognized, and I acquiesced in that, and he 
yielded to the Senator from Connecticut. The Senator from 
Connecticut never had the floor. He made his speech in the 
time of the Senator from Mississippi. I think I am entitled 
to the floor. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the 
Senator from Nebraska that when a Senator takes his seat, 
and some other Senator rises and asks him to yield, a custom 
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has grown up in the Senate of asking the Senator if he yields. 
The Chair stands corrected, in that the Senator from Nebraska 
could have taken the floor if he had insisted upon it. 

The Senator from Nebraska is recognized. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I think we have before us now 
a fair sample of the different views on the tariff. I have the 
greatest respect for those who feel like the Senator from Con- 
necticut, that the tariff on this particular item should not be 
reduced. 

What are the facts before the Senate? Nobody appeared be- 
fore the committee. No one asked for an increase; no one 
asked for a decrease; and the committee made no change in 
existing law. 

Go back to the time when the existing law was enacted and 
recall the arguments that were then made. In 1922, when the 
world was more or less upset, when conditions were not under- 
stood, the argument was made and remade and reiterated that 
that tariff to a great extent, in a great many instances, was 
guesswork; that we were going to make it high enough to meet 
any possible conditions that might come about on account of 
the turmoil and the unsettled condition in which the entire 
world was at that time. 

I remember this particular item. I made an argument at 
that time, as I recall, against the tariff that was placed upon 
it in the 1922 act. On that occasion I think it was clearly 
shown that there was no justification for the rate that was 
then put on; but it was put on, upon the theory that I have 
outlined. It has been there ever since. Now, when the world 
has settled down to somewhat of a normal condition, it is said, 
„If you dare to lower this rate, you will injure this business.“ 

It appears before us now, uncontradicted, that on this ar- 
ticle—a manufactured article having a compensatory duty—the 
proper compensatory duty would be less than 2 cents. That 
stands uncontradicted before us now. We have been putting on 
compensatory duties; and those of us who were opposed to 
high duties realized that on a manufactured article we must 
have a compensatory duty. Sometimes there is a dispute as to 
how much it ought to be, and honest men disagree; but so far 
I have heard no one allege here that the proper compensatory 
duty is as much as is proposed to be put on here. 

This amendment is higher than it ought to be. If we fol- 
lowed what little scientific information we have in the making 
of this tariff, it would be less than 2 cents. It is uncontra- 
dicted that scientific reasoning would put this duty at about 1% 
cents, instead of 2 cents; so that this amendment is liberal. It 
goes a little bit higher than a scientific compensatory duty 
would be. 

Now, it is said that because no one asked for a reduction 
we should not give it, 

Mr. President, it comes back again to the millions of con- 
sumers in this country who are unrepresented on tariff com- 
mittees, who are not able, because of lack of organization, to 
appear before committees of the Senate and to ask for reduc- 
tions where they ought to have them. It is a small matter, 
perhaps. I concede that there are other things that are more 
important. It is one of the little things. However, when we 
put thousands of them together we have big things, so big that 
they are insurmountable. Here is a little thing where, as I 
believe, without injuring anybody we can confer in the aggre- 
gate a great benefit upon the consumers, and particularly upon 
those engaged in agriculture who need assistance, for which 
this Congress in the main was called in extraordinary session. 

It is proposed now that we add to their burden. It is pro- 
posed now that we let this rate stand where it never should 
have been. Under the report of the Tariff Commission it should 
be reduced to a point even lower than that to which this 
amendment would carry it. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Why do we split hairs about a matter of this 
sort? If this item is of such tremendous importance to the 
farmers of the country why should we not put it on the free 
list? 

Mr. NORRIS. We ought to. 

Mr. GLASS. Why is it proposed that we reduce the tariff to 
an inappreciable extent? 

Mr. NORRIS. We would have to put some other things on 
the free list if we put this on the free list. We are perhaps 
criticized on the one hand because we do not ask enongh, and on 
the other hand it is said, “ This business is prosperous”; and 
it is. It is on an export basis. Our manufacturers are ship- 
ping this product all over the world. What are the exports; 
25,000,000 pounds? I will ask the Senator from Mississippi if 
that is the correct figure? : 
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Mr. HARRISON. The exports of white lead were 13,000,000 
pounds in 1928. 

Mr, KEAN and Mr. SHORTRIDGE addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from New Jersey. 

Mr. KEAN. I would like to ask whether that included the 
amount manufactured in this country in bond, because a great 
part of this lead is manufactured in bond fer export. 

Mr. NORRIS. I do not know whether it is in bond or 
whether it is out of bondage. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, does the Senator think 
we should put this item on the free list? 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not put it on the free list without 
putting some other things on the free list. Let us not get away 
from the question; let us not get off, let me say to my very able 
and eloquent friend from California, on a wild gocse chase, 
The question before us is not as to whether we should put this 
item on the free list, and no man ought to vote against this 
motion because he does not want to put it on the free list. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. ‘The learned Senator from Virginia sug- 
gested that it might be well to put all these items on the free 
list. 

Mr. NORRIS. It might be. We are confronted with the 
proposition of reducing the tariff on white lead. The first con- 
tention is that the rate proposed is that of the existing law. 
That is admitted. I think I have answered that contention. 
There are hundreds of items in the existing law which will 
never stand the test of scientific investigation. One such item 
we have before us now, with a report from the Tariff Commis- 
sion that the tariff rate proposed by the pending amendment to 
be scientifically correct ought to be less than we have made it, 
and those who are asking for a high tariff on white lead are 
standing in the face of the scientific investigation, standing in 
the face of a nonpolitical, unbiased report, I take it, from the 
Tariff Commission, that this is unjustified. 

Mr. President, it is immaterial to me, so far as this rate is 
concerned, whether there was a mandate or whether there was 
not a mandate. We are confronted with a fact here, and the 
question is as to what is right. I take it that when the Senate 
is presented with a question that was not included in the man- 
date in the last election, even if we concede that to be true, it 
does not follow that we must continue an injustice simply be- 
cause the people themselves have not voted on it. There are 
thousands of items upon which there has been no mandate. 

The Senator from Connecticut said, and said truly, I think, 
that he was in fayor of voting high tariffs upon agricultural 
products, and if he had reference to me when he spoke of those 
asking for high tariffs, I call his attention to the fact that 
whenever a tariff has been proposed on an agricultural product 
which it seemed to me was unjustifiable, I have not stood for it, 
and those who are particularly representing the farmers of this 
country in the main have not stood for it. Sugar is an illustra- 
tion. I come from a State which stands second among the 
States of the United States in the production of sugar, and I 
voted and spoke against any increased tariff on sugar. I do not 
believe it is right to ask it under the peculiar conditions that 
exist. I did not believe it was fair. 

Not only the particular farmers in my State interested in the 
production of sugar, comparatively a small group, but a large 
number of farmers in my State and farmers all over the United 
States have a direct interest in a reduction in the rate on the 
particular item now under consideration, in order that they may 
be able to buy the paint necessary to keep their implements 
and buildings from deteriorating and rotting, 

Now we are told that, although that may be true, yet the 
manufacturers of this product are making so much money that 
we ought to continue to let them make it. They are making it 
at the expense of the consumers of this country. 

In my judgment, there is no justification for this tariff; 
there is no reason, in fairness to all of the people of the United 
States, why this exorbitant rate should be charged upon white 
lead. There is no reason why this reduction should not be made. 

It seems to me, therefore, in fairness to all classes of our 
people, without any injustice to the men who manufacture, 
that we ought to vote for the reduction proposed by this amend- 
ment, 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the question of the 
junior Senator from Kansas [Mr. ALLEN], addressed to the 
senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor], as to whether there has 
been any appeal to the committee for a reduction in the duty 
on this particular item, and his comments in connection with 
that matter, quite clearly indicate that he is in accord with the 
views expressed by the Senator from Connecticut that wherever 
there has been no request from any source for a reduction in 
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the duty on any particular article, it should be left as fixed in 
the present law, enacted in 1922. 

I wonder if the Senator from Kansas is prepared to subscribe 
to that view generally, namely, that where no request has been 
made for a reduction the duty, no matter what the conditions 
are as disclosed by the Tariff Commission, must be left as it is 
in the act of 1922. 

I would like to inquire of the Senator from Kansas just who 
he thinks would be likely to appear before the committee to 
make a request for a reduction in the duty on white lead. 

The so-called Caraway committee has been giving some atten- 
tion to those people who have come to Washington asking for 
increases in duties, and some attention to parties who have 
come to Washington asking for decreases in duties. In every 
particular instance they are people who have some special finan- 
cial selfish interest in advocating either the one course or the 
other. In our inquiries we have not found here any particular 
organization representing the great body of the people of the 
country at all, So 1 take it that the great body of the people 
of the country are relying upon the Members of this body and 
the Members of the other body to take care of their interests 
wherever it may be made to appear necessary, even though they 
do not appear here, as of course they do not. 

Mr. ALLEN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. ALLEN. In view of the various suggestions which have 
been made from various sources, I would say that the importers’ 
council never misses an opportunity to present the facts as to 
8 grave injustice which occurs in the rates, if they are 
high. 

I will say, moreover, that the thought which was in my mind 
when I asked the Senator from Connecticut the question was as 
to whether or not we are drifting into the habit of casting sus- 
picion upon every contented industry. Eyer since the introduc- 
tion of this controversy there has been a feeling on my part 
that there has been an effort, a continuous effort, to break down 
the very principle of the protective tariff and substitute, in so 
far as it is possible, the principle of free trade. Practically 
everything we have heard on the other side, except now and 
then as to some industry located in free-trade territory. but 
needing protection, has led us into the consideration of the de- 
lights of free trade. I was merely making the inquiry as to 


whether this rate now under discussion had been presented be- 
fore the Finance Committee. 

I am taking it for granted, Mr. President, that it is possible 
under the protective-tariff system for both the consumer and the 


manufacturer to be justly dealt with. I am taking it for 
granted that it is not a matter for legitimate suspicion merely 
because this industry may be satisfied with prosperous condi- 
tions. A condition of mutual contentment between manufactur- 
ers and ultimate consumers is the ideal sought to be attained 
by the principle of the protective tariff. 

Touching the item under discussion, I am interested in the 
fact that we have in Kansas a great zine and lead industry, 
which is concerned in any prosperity which now inheres to the 
industry by reason of protection. I am concerned that the in- 
dustry may not be destroyed by dangerous free-trade attacks 
such as have repeatedly menaced the prosperous conditions 
created by the protective policy during so many years and in so 
many ways. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, the Senator from 
Kansas very successfully evaded the question I asked him by 
making a speech along his own line of thought. I was inquir- 
ing whether the Senator takes the position that, wherever there 
is no request from any particular selfish interest for a reduc- 
tion in the duty upon any particular article as fixed by the 
tariff act of 1922, it was to be left at that figure, and he 
answers by saying that the action which had been taken with 
respect to some of them suggests free trade. Then I inquired 
of the Senator whether any request for a reduction in the rate 
fixed by the tariff act of 1922 suggests free trade to him. I 
observe that whenever some Senators are driven into a corner 
in the matter of a reduction in a rate which seems to be demon- 
strated to be necessary by the facts furnished us by the Tariff 
Commission, we hear some talk about free trade. 

I do not subscribe at all to the doctrine that because some one 
has not come here and asked for a reduction in the duty on a 
particular article, the duty is to be left as it was fixed by the 
act of 1922. The people of the country who are hoping for a 
reduction in some of the tariff burdens rely upon us and not 
upon the importers of the country to represent them. If I un- 
derstand the Senator from Kansas correctly, he takes the posi- 
tion that the importers of the country ought to represent the 
general consumers, and if the importers of the country do not 
ask for a reduction then the people of the country must submit 
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to the existing rates, however extortionate, however unreason- | 
able they may be. 

Mr. ALLEN. Iwas merely suggesting that the attitude of the 
importers provided a fairly accurate safeguard against any 
injustice in the way of a tariff, and when I spoke of free trade 
I had in mind the fact that the request had been made to place 
this commodity upon the free list. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Of course the Senator perfectly 
understood that nobody thought of that seriously, because there 
is a duty on this article and we could not put it upon the free 
list. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, may I inquire 
of the Senator from Montana 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Montana 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Since the tariff bill has been 
under discussion I have not heard of any motion or action by 
the Senate that raised an issue of free trade versus protection. 
I inquire of the Senator from Montana if all votes that have 
been taken heretofore have not been based solely upon whether 
certain facts showed that an increased duty over the present 
law was justified or not? Have we not been concerned with 
differences over the amount of the rate rather than no rate of 
duty? 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. I have not heard any free-trade 
speech made in this body since the discussion began. 

Mr. BINGHAM. The Senator was not listening a few mo- 
ments ago or he might have heard one. 

The VICE PRESIDENT (rapping for order). Senators who 
desire to interrupt must first address the Chair and obtain 
permission to do so. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. The discussion has proceeded, as 
suggested by the Senator from Massachusetts, as to whether 
under the principle of protection the particular duty was 
justified. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. SMOOT. I will take only a moment, if the Senator 
please. 

Mr. GLASS. I wish the Senator would yield to me to correct 
a misapprehension. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, certainly; I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. GLASS. There has been a suggestion here that I pro- 
posed to put this particular item on the free list. That is a 
total misapprehension of the whole tenor of what I said. It 
seemed to me that we were unduly emphasizing and consuming 
the time of the Senate in proposing what apparently would be 
an inconsequential reduction in duty on this particular item. 
I rose to say that if it was of that tremendous consequence, 
one might reasonably inquire, from the importance we were 
attaching to it, why we should make this inconsequential reduc- 
tion rather than put it on the free list. That was all. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, much has been said In relation 
to the American manufacturers of white lead exporting the 
article. There were exported in the year 1922, 12,952,743 
pounds, as stated by the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. HARRI- 
son]. but that was not lead which was produced in this 
country. That was from lead or from ores which had been sent 
in here under bond and refined in New York and then shipped 
abroad. It had nothing to do with the tariff. 

The whole question Is whether we are going to have a duty 
upon lead and then give a compensatory duty over and above 
the rate imposed upon the lead. So far as the exportations 
are concerned, they were exportations of lead extracted in bond 
and never paid any duty to the United States except the 1 per 
cent as provided for by the law. As it stands now the 1% 
cents a pound upon lead in the ore is to be increased by the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi only one-half cent, 
allowing only one-half cent to cover the extracting of the lead, 
the losses that may oecur during the extracting processes, and 
the cost of the extracting. In the past there has been an 
allowance of 1 cent a pound. The Senator’s amendment would 
reduce that to one-half cent per pound. The great reason for 
the suggestion is that this article is upon an export basis and 
therefore it ought to be free so far as that is concerned. I 
felt that it was my duty to call the attention of the Senate to 
the fact that nothing is in question here but bonded ore, and 
the shipments of the lead from that bonded ore are what we 
export from the United States. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 
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Mr. GLASS. May I inquire of the Senator from Utah what 
is the existing duty on lead? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 2% cents a pound. 

Mr. GLASS. That is what I understood; but I further 
understood the Senator to state just now that it was only 1 
cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. What I said was that there is a 1-cent differ- 
ence between what the lead in the ore carries and the white 
lead itself. That is where the 1 cent comes in. If the de- 
crease is made in the rate of 2 cents, as provided by the 
amendment of the Senator from Mississippi, then the differ- 
ence will be only one-half cent between the lead in the ore and 
the extracted lead. That is the situation. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Utah yield 
to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. 

Mr. BLAINE. I want to get some information. I note from 
the Summary of Tariff Information that over 70 per cent of 
the imports of lead in the United States are metal in the form 
of base bullion entered free of duty for smelting. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is in bond. That is what I have been 
saying. It is more than that percentage, however. 

Mr, BLAINE. But if it is entered free of duty is it in bond 
then? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainly. All articles do not pay any duty 
when they are to be manufactured here in bond for export 
abroad. That is what the provision of law is for. It is the 
general law. Any manufacturer or any person in the United 
States can ship into this country any article for manufacture 
or conversion of any kind, and if it is then exported all the duty 
that it pays is 1 per cent. 

Mr. BLAINE. The information in the Tariff Commission’s 
report is that only a fraction of 1 per cent of the imports of 
metallic lead are in manufactured form. Largely the lead that 
is imported into the United States is for smelting and refining, 
and then for export. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘Those are the ores. They come in here to the 
manufacturing concerns in bonded warehouses under the law 
of the United States. They are held responsible for every 
pound of ore that comes in, and they can not ship any of it into 
the trade of the United States, but it must be exported. 

Mr. BLAINE. Can the Senator advise how much lead is 
imported into the United States for domestic use? 

Mr. SMOOT. Very little indeed. It does not amount to 
anything at ail. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, as a matter of fact, the duty on lead 
has very little effect on the manufacturing or processing of 
white lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. They have to take the ore that is imported into 
the United States and smelt that ore and take the lead out of 
it, and then that lead is exported. 

Mr. BLAINE. But there is very little lead imported that 
goes into the manufacturing industry in this country, as I 
understand the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; very little. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, if there is very little lead imported, 
of course, the compensatory duty to which the Senator referred 
is a concealed duty. In other words, the amount of the tariff 
on lead is a very small fraction of the cost of the lead, and 
therefore the compensatory duty in such a case gives a concealed 
protective duty. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it is not a concealed protective duty. The 
rate of duty is $1.50 per hundred pounds, or 1.5 cents per pound, 
The proposition of the Senator from Mississippi is to make the 
rate 2 cents a pound, giving a compensatory duty for the cost 
of smelting and handling and extracting the lead from the ore 
of one-half cent a pound. Im the past it has been 1 cent a 
pound. 

Mr. BLAINE. How much of white lead is made out of lead 
ore? It does not come from lead ore, as I understand it. 

Mr. SMOOT. It comes from lead. 

Mr. BLAINE. Lead carbonate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Lead—metallie lead, the raw material taken 
out of the ore. 

Mr. BLAINE. And through the processing becomes white 
lead? 

Mr. SMOOT. As to the white lead that goes into paint, the 
percentage of the cost in the paint is very small indeed, but the 
principal cost in the white lead is flaxseed oil. 

Mr. BLAINE. I was trying to ascertain 

Mr. SMOOT. Whatever increase is going to come to the 
white paint or other paint that the farmer uses, the great bulk 
=s it is going to come from the duty upon flaxseed and flaxseed 
oil, 
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Mr. BLAINE. But what I was endeavoring to ascertain 
was the effect of the tariff on lead ore in relation to white 
lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we did not have a tariff on lead ore, then 
foreign ores would come into the United States and be smelted 
here, 

Mr. BLAINE. And be used in the process of making white 
lead? 

Mr. SMOOT. Certainty. 

Mr. BLAINE. Then, if there is practically no importation 
of lead, the situation is that our production here is sufficient 
to take care of the American consumption, so therefore the com- 
pensatory rate, in effect, becomes a concealed protective rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. BLAINE, I know the Senator disagrees with me as to 
that. 

Mr. SMOOT. I know the Senator's thought about concealed 
protection, but as to lead it is impossible to conceal the pro- 
tection; that is one article as to which concealment of pro- 
tection is impossible. One pound of it is a pound of lead; 
there is not anything which is mixed with it. When it is sold 
to the paint manufacturer he has to buy the lead itself, and 
there is not anything else included in it. It is lead and that 
only. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, a few minutes ago the Sena- 
tor from Montana [Mr. WALsH] took exception to the position 
which I am taking, because the reduction proposed by the 
Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] was so small. I am 
not discussing the size of the proposed reduction, Mr. President, 
but the principle which is involved. í 

It happens that, so far as I know, this item does not con- 
cern any industry in the State which I have the honor in part 
to represent, but the principle involved, Mr. President, does 
seem to me to be of sufficient importance to warrant the debate 
which has taken place, even though I have to disagree with 
my distinguished and honored friend from Virginia [Mr. Grass] 
in that regard. 

The Senator from Virginia said that he had not heard any 
speeches in reference to free trade or advocating free trade. 
I was tempted to remark at the time that evidently he had 
not listened to a speech which had been made only a few 
moments before by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], 
who set forth very eloquently, as that eloquent Senator only 
can do, the advantages of free trade to the consumer. The 
Senator from Nebraska cited the proposed increase in the tariff 
duty on sugar and pointed to the fact that though the farm- 
ers in his State were large producers of sugar, he voted against 
the proposed inerease; in other words, Mr. President, the Sena- 
tor from Nebraska does not believe in the benefit of a pro- 
tective tariff. 

My own position in that regard was directly the opposite. In 
Connecticut there are no sugar beets grown; there is no pro- 
duction of sugar; we are all consumers of sugar; and it is to 
the interest of the consumer that there should be no duty on 
sugar; but, believing in a protective tariff as the basis of pros- 
perity in the United States, I voted against the interest of the 
people of Connecticut, in so far as they are consumers of sugar, 
and voted for an increase in the duty on sugar, which I believe 
would be of benefit to the farmers of Nebraska. 

The Senator from Nebraska also repeatedly stated that if we 
were going to write a scientific tariff we ought to take the ad- 
vice of the Tariff Commission. The figures quoted by the 
Senator from Mississippi, however, have just been pointed out 
by the Senator from Utah to be inaccurate, in that the great 
amount of exports, instead of being exports of American-pro- 
duced white lead, are really exports of foreign-produced white 
lead refined in this country and shipped out in bond. So those 
figures are misleading. That is only another evidence of the 
danger of taking expert testimony from the Tariff Commission 
without having any comment on it by those engaged in the 
industry, who know most about it, it being their chief means of 
livelihood. 

Mr. President, it seems to me a very dangerous policy to 
attempt to write a tariff bill on the floor when there is no evi- 
dence from those most concerned in the industry, the manufac- 
turers; when they have not been given any warning that they 
should appear to show cause why their rate should not be 
reduced. It seems to me the fair thing to do would be to an- 
nounce to the representatives of any industry whose rates it 
is proposed to reduce that they had better appear before the 
committee and explain whether the proposed reduction would 
seriously hurt them or not. In that case we should be writing 
a bill in an expert manner; but when we write it in the manner 
proposed it is a very dangerous thing to do. 

Furthermore, Mr. President, the Senator from Nebraska, in 
his zeal to follow the recommendations of the Tariff Commis- 
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sion, forgets that he and his friends when the question of pig 
iron was before the Senate absolutely turned their backs on the 
recommendation of the Tariff Commission and all the figures 
it produced, and would not even give one-seventh of the increase 
recommended by the Tariff Commission. If anyone is flying 
in the face of the writing of a scientific tariff bill, Mr. Presi- 
dent, it is those who voted against the increase on pig iron 
after the case had been made by the nonpartisan Tariff Com- 
mission, 

Mr. President, in view of the principle involyed, I hope that 
this amendment will not prevail. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, I merely wish to say to my 
friend from Connecticut that he is mistaken in the supposition 
that I had directed any criticism to anything that he has said 
on the subject. As a matter of fact, I did not hear a word 
uttered by the Senator from Connecticut. 

The Senator now says that, from his viewpoint, it is the prin- 
ciple involved and not the measure of the proposed reduction 
in the tariff rate which is the matter of chief concern. As a 
matter of fact, it was the measure of the proposed reduction 
in the tariff and only that upon which I animadverted. My 
notion was that if this particular item—not the principle of 
protection involved—was of such trenrendous importance as was 
indicated by the speeches which were being made on the floor, 
why should we not make an appreciable rather than an inap- 
preciable reduction in the rate? That was all there was to it. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to me for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I ask the Senator what figures he 
has as to the production of white lead? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I have no figures as to the production of 
white lead. I am not interested personally in the lead business 
nor was I a member of the subcommittee which may bave taken 
testimony on the subject. The Senator seems to be unable to 
get the point which I have been trying to drive home, namely, 
that the consumers are represented, as the Senator from Mon- 
tana said a few moments ago, by their representatives on this 
floor and by their representatives in the other House of Con- 
gress. A majority of those representatives were elected by a 
party which stands for the high protective system and not by 
the party which in its Houston platform stood for a competitive 
tariff, whatever that may mean. So I take it, Mr, President, 
that while there was no mandate in regard to any particular 
item, we did receive a mandate from the people of the United 
States to continue the high protective system. There was 
nothing said during the campaign, so far as I can remember, 
about the necessity.of reducing duties in the existing tariff law 
where it could be shown that the industry was prosperous. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator thinks, then, that although 
the Tariff Commission ascertained the proper conrpensatory 
duty on white lead to be 1.71 cents per pound—and that means 
if it is fully effective, and it never is fully effective, and so we 
could reduce it very much more—when we propose to make the 
rate 2 cents a pound, that is unfair to the industry? 

Mr. BINGHAM. The reason I say it is unfair to the indus- 
try is that that industry was never put on warning that the 
Senator from Mississippi proposed to reduce the actual duty, 
and so it was never given a chance to be heard. 

Mr. HARRISON. The reason I asked about the figures of 
production was that I stated the figures a moment ago as 
77,000,000 pounds, but I find I was mistaken. Those figures 
represented the production of only one branch of the industry. 
The whole production is 310,000,000 pounds. 

Mr. BINGHAM. In other words, the business is more im- 
portant to the country than the Senator at first stated. 

Mr. HARRISON. Se much so that 13,000,000 pounds are 
being exported and a little more than 100,000 pounds are being 
imported. : 

Mr. KHAN. Mr. President, I should like to say a word in 
regard to this matter. One of the most important lead smelters 
in the United States is located at Perth Amboy, N. J. Most of 
the lead which is imported comes from Bolivia, Chile, Mexico, 
and other South and Central American countries. Great quan- 
tities of those imports are brought to Perth Amboy, where the 
ore is smelted, the gold and silver extracted, and the lead 
refined. The process of making white lead was discovered about 
the year 1500, and practically no improvement has been made in 
the process since that time. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New Jersey 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. KEAN. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. On the class of lead to which the Senator 
is referring, under the provisions of the law on exportation a 
99 per cent drawback on the duty is allowed. 
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Mr. KEAN. Tam fully aware of that; but I am showing that 
this great industry in Perth Amboy gets the ores in the same 
way, practically, as the copper from Montana is obtained, 
though we get the lead from other places. It comes to Perth 
Amboy in a semifinished condition and there it is refined and 
made into the finished metal. 

As I was saying, very little improvement in the process has 
been made since somewhere about the year 1500. A large part 
of the cost of the operation is labor. The company at Perth 
Amboy pays out in wages to labor something like $40,000 a 
week. I think the Senate of the United States should take into 
consideration the question whether the laboring men thus en- 
gaged shall still be employed at profitable wages or whether 
their employment shall be jeopardized by the action which may 
be taken. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I should like 
to make some inquiries of the Senator from Mississippi to see 
if we can not ascertain the real facts in the case. Will the 
Senator tell us whether the domestic production of white lead 
has increased in recent years? My records show that it in- 
creased from 58,000,000 pounds in 1914 to 77,000,000 pounds in 
1927. 

Mr. HARRISON. That is of white lead. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Yes; in the dry. The pro- 
duction of lead in the oil was 260,000,000 pounds in 1914, and 
has decreased slightly. Is that correct? 

Mr. HARRISON. The production of lead in the oil has been 
pretty stationary, as the Senator will see from the statistics. 
In 1914 the production was 260,000,000 pounds, in 1924 it was 
289,000,000 pounds, in 1925 it was 240,000,000 pounds, and in 
1927 it was 238,000,000 pounds. As I have said, the production 
of lead in the oil is very fairly stationary. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It can be proven, then, that 
the domestic production has steadily increased under the pro- 
tective rate in the present law. 

Mr. HARRISON. Les. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What are the figures as to 
imports? 

Mr. HARRISON. 
000 pounds and for the previous year 330,000 pounds. 
has been a reduction in the imports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the record discloses that 
there has been a steady and constant reduction in the volume 
of imports. 

Mr, HARRISON. 


For the year 1928 the imports were 166,- 
There 


That is true so far as last year as com- 
pared to the preceding year is concerned. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. How about the exports? 

Mr. HARRISON. The exports in 1922 were 9,721,000 pounds 
and in 1918 they were 12,952,000 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So 


the exports have in- 


creased since the last tariff duty was levied in the act of 19227 


Mr. HARRISON. Yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I will ask the Senator to 
wait for a moment. I want to try to get the facts. What is 
the financial condition of the manufacturers of white lead in 
this country? 

Mr. HARRISON. I am informed that they are in a very 
prosperous condition. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In the face of these facts, 
what opposition can there be to a slight reduction in the present 
rate? 

Mr. HARRISON. I could not imagine that there could be 
any, especially in view of the figures of the Tariff Commission 
with reference to the compensatory rate and with reference to 
the general use of white lead in painting homes in this country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Personally, I prefer to see 
in most instances the present tariff rates retained. I shall 
require strong proof to justify reductions in view of business 
conditions. In the face of the facts relating to white lead, it 
seems to me a slight reduction in the present rate can be 
clearly justified, and undoubtedly there are other commodities 
where like action can be had. I have in mind, for example, the 
duty on cash registers—a monopolistic product that can main- 
tain price levels that enable it to get full benefit of excessive 
tariff duties. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I simply desire to call the Senators atten- 
tion to the fact that these imports are of lead in bond. They 
refer to lead that comes from South America and from Mexico, 
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and is smelted in bond, and is then shipped out of the country. 
Those are the exports. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I recall that the Senator 
called attention to that earlier in the debate. 

Mr. SMOOT. The amendment that the Senator is proposing 
would reduce the present rate half a cent a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the value of this 
lead per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. I have not noticed what the quotation is to-day. 
I think it is about 7 to 8 cents a pound. I am speaking of the 
lead itself now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Seven cents a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. Between 7 and 8 cents a pound. That is the 
ordinary price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that if this rate reduction 
resulted in lowering the price, it would lower the price of white 
lead half a cent a pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. That would be the result of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to say 
that I think great caution should be exercised in acting upon 
amendments to change present rates. I think we ought to have 
all the facts relating to these amendments, and I think we ought 
to try to fix these rates upon some knowledge of the financial 
condition of the domestic industry and some definite knowledge 
as to the record of domestic production and the record of im- 
ports and exports. It seems to me that with the facts that are 
made apparent in this case nothing can be said for an increased 
duty, and something can be said for a slight reduction. 

Mr. SMOOT. No one is asking for an increased duty. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Utah what per cent of white lead in its powdered form, or 
mixed with oil—of course the oil has no lead content—what 
per cent of this carbonated lead in powdered form is metallic 
lead? 

Mr. SMOOT. Approximately 70 per cent. 

Mr. SMITH. Now, since the Senator says we have a duty 
on metailic lead, what would be the per cent of compensatory 
duty on the lead content of this carbonate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the amendment which was offered by the 
Senator from Mississippi it would be half a cent a pound. 
Under the existing law it is 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. SMITH The Tariff Commission worked out what? 
What was the Tariff Commission's figure? 

Mr. HARRISON. One and seven-tenths cents a pound, as- 
suming that it is fully operative. 

Mr. SMITH. The point I wanted to make was whether, in 
lowering this duty, we were keeping the parity between the 
duty on the lead ore, the real metallic lead, and the duty on the 
lead content of this carbonate, known as white lead. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator asks my opinion, I think the 
2-cent rate is a little too low. 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I only want to make this remark 
in passing: I took the figures as they appeared here, and the 
domestic production both in oil and dry was 815,390,000 pounds, 
The imports were 166,236 pounds. I am speaking of white lead 
now. The exports, in round figures, were 13,600,000 pounds. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think the Senator heard what I said in rela- 
tion to the export. That is not American lead at all. That 
13,000,000, or twelve million and some odd hundred thousand 
pounds, comes in here and goes into bonded warehouses, and the 
lead is taken out of the cre and shipped to foreign countries. 

Mr, SMITH. Just one minute. There is a table here which 
has reference to lead that gives us the import in bond, and the 
export, but it does not apply to this white-lead product. 

Mr. SMOOT. The biggest expense in the white lead is linseed 
oil. About 70 per cent of that goes into paint, and that is 
where most of it is used. In making the paint, about 70 per 
cent of linseed or flaxseed oil is used. That is where the great 
bulk of cost is in paint. A small part of the white lead goes 
into those paints. There is not any doubt about that. 

Mr. SMITH. So far as the white lead in oil is concerned, it 
seems as though these tables indicate that the white lead itself, 
without being compounded with oil, keeps about the same parity 
as to our domestic production and our exports. I am a little 
curious to know why, with all the duty that we have here, and 
the wall built around it, they can export 13,000,000 pounds, 
mark you, under the table of white lead. There is an export of 
lead in a different table. 

Mr. SMOOT. But, Mr. President, there is not one cent of 
duty paid upon that lead when it comes into a bonded ware- 
house. Not a pound of that lead that goes into bonded ware- 
houses goes into American commerce. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Mr. President, may I inquire of 
the Senator if that is correct—that all of that lead which thus 
goes into export is the bonded lead? 
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Mr. SMOOT. Practically all of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. What are the figures upon which 
the conclusion is reached that, of this 13,000,000 pounds of white 
lead that goes abroad, the constituent lead is all bonded lead— 
in other words, that there is no domestic lead going into the 
export of white lead? What is the basis of the figures given? 

Mr. SMOOT. The man representing the Tariff Commission 
has telephoned down there to have the figures sent up; but I 
will say to the Senator now that it is almost a negligible quan- 
tity. The great bulk of it is in bond. 

Mr. WALSH of Montana. Up to the present time, we have no 
figures at all on that? 

Mr. SMOOT. No definite figures; but we do know that it 
does not amount to much, 

Mr. SMITH. But on page 894 of the Summary of Tariff In- 
formation the amount of lead brought into this country in bond 
is given. It reads “free of duty,” and the amount brought in 
was 243,000,000 pounds. That is in a separate and distinct 
class to itself. As the Senator from Montana has made inquiry, 
from what source do we get the information that any of this lead 
that is in a different table, to itself, is compounded or converted 
into white lead, and then all the exports come out of this free 
or bonded foreign lead? 

It is hardly fair to the ordinary layman who has not followed 
the intricacies and the windings and the misleading form in 
which this information is put. We have a table given as to the 
free lead, the bonded lead, the amount brought in, the amount 
sent out; and under the head of exports and of domestice pro- 
duction we have certain figures; and then we are calmly told 
that the exports are out of the foreign lead, brought here under 
bond. 

That is the part of it that I can not understand. We are ex- 
porting 13,000,000 pounds, and yet we are told that that is not 
domestic production; that that is foreign production, and there- 
fore does not represent our competing in foreign markets with 
white lead. They are not justified in putting any such figures 
here to mislead this body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
of the Senator from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison]. On that 
amendment the yeas and nays have been demanded. Is the de- 
mand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the Chief Clerk pro- 
ceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. NYE (when Mr. FRrazier’s name was called). Upon this 
question my colleague [Mr. Frazier] and the senior Senator 
from Delaware [Mr. Hastrtnes] are paired. If present and vot- 
ing, my colleague would vote “yea,” and the Senator from Dela- 
ware would vote “nay.” 

Mr. GOFF (when Mr. Hatrietp’s name was called). My col- 
league [Mr. Harrell has been unexpectedly called away. I 
understand that he is paired with the Senator from North Caro- 
lina [Mr. OVERMAN]. 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. McNary’s name was called), The 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. Were the senior 
Senator from Oregon present and permitted to vote, he would 
vote “ nay.” 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
Cox NALLxI. I transfer that pair to the junior Senator from 
Maryland [Mr. GotpsporovucH] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. On this vote I am paired with 
the junior Senator from Vermont [Mr. Dar], who is unable to 
be present. 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I am requested to announce that the 
junior Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxHart] is paired upon this 
question with the senior Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANS- 
DELL]. If the Senator from Iowa were present ang not paired, 
he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] ; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govutp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Krna]; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. Srecx]. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that the senior Sen- 
tor from Louisiana [Mr. RANSDELL] is necessarily detained from 
the Chamber on official business. 
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Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the senior Sen- 
ator from Nevada [Mr. Prrrman] and the junior Senator from 
Arizona [Mr. Haypen] are necessarily absent from the Senate 
attending a conference in the West relating to the diversion of 
the waters of the Colorado River. 

The result was announced—yeas 37, nays 38, as follows: 
YEAS—37 

La Follette 
McKellar 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
NAYS—38 
Oddie 


Ashurst Cutting 
Barkley Dill 
Black Fletcher 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland 


Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydings 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mont, 
Wheeler 


George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 
Kendrick 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Deneen 


Greene 
Grundy Patterson 
Hale Phipps 
Hatfield Pine 

Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Jones Robsion, Ky, 
Kean Shortridge 
Keyes Smoot 
McCulloch Steiwer 
Metcalf Sullivan 


NOT VOTING—21 
McNary 
Moses 


Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
‘Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Fess Watson 
Gillett 

Goft 


Brookhart 
Connally 
Dale 
Frazier 


Gould 
Hastings 
Hawes Pittman 

Hayden Ransdell 

Glenn Johnson Reed 
Goldsborough King Robinson, Ark. 

So Mr. Harrison’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, I have one other amend- 
ment to this paragraph, on line 9, page 30, to reduce the ad 
valorem rate on these other leads from 30 per cent to 25 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. I think I need not say anything more than 
what I have already said. Virtually the same vote, I should 
think, as the one just taken would result. I ask for the yeas 
and nays. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will state the amend- 
ment, 

The CRU CLERK. On page 30, line 9, to strike out “30” 
and insert in lieu thereof “ 25,” so as to provide: 


All pigments containing lead, dry or in pulp, or ground in or mixed 
with ofl or water, not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I do not rise to explain any 
vote I have cast, but simply to express my views as to my 
renson for voting against any decrease in the 1922 rates where 
there has been no demand from any source for an increase or a 
decrease 

Congress properly takes great pains to have everyone affected 
by legislation given an opportunity to be heard. We do not 
confirm a postmaster, If there is a protest against him, with- 
out giving the protestant an opportunity to be heard. We never 
pass any legislation affecting railroads but that the railroads 
are given an opportunity to be heard. We pass no legislation 
affecting the power interests without giving the power interests 
an opportunity to be heard. I could go on and recite indefi- 
nitely the perfectly proper caution Congress exercises not to 
pass legislation without having the affected parties given an 
opportunity to be heard. 

I submit, Mr. President, that it is unfair to pass legislation 
changing rates carried in the 1922 tariff law without giving the 
affected parties a chance to be heard. 

It can not be said that I am a sky-high tariff protectionist. 
Neither can it be said that I am a free trader. Regardless of 
the merits of any of these proposals to reduce the 1922 rates I 
am going to yote against them unless the parties who would 
be affected and interested in the matter have either had an 
opportunity to appear or have appeared before the appropriate 
Senate committee. 

It is one of the most unfair procedures to have a Member of 
this body rise in his place and read off statisties and propose 
to reduce the ad valorem or the specific rates below those of 
1922 when there has not been a single bit of evidence taken as 
to what effect it may have upon the industry affected. 

I submit, Mr. President, that that is unusual; it is unfair; 
and it is not the proper way to legislate. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I regret that the Senator 
from Michigan has made this statement, because he is a very 
able member of the Finance Committee and he knows the 
manner in which this bill was written. Of course, every con- 
Sumer in the country was given an opportunity to come and 
appear before the august Committee on Finance, which was 
considering this bill, or the Ways and Means Committee of the 
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House, when they were considering it. As much could be said, 
too, of all the interests in this country. They could have come, 
perhaps, and have gotten their two or three representatives to 
give their views to the committee. So there was an opportunity 
to that extent for the people who had the high-tariff protection, 
which is unjustified by the facts as presented here, and they 
did not come, it is true. 

The Democratic members of the committee had no voice when 
the bill was written so far as suggesting a rate in the commit- 
tee was concerned. When the committee hearings were closed, 
then the various subcommittees made up their schedules, and 
they increased certain rates. I do not now recall whether the 
rate was increased without any hearing being held, but I dare 
say the Committee on Finance did increase some rates without 
hearings, perhaps, or suggestions being made before the commit- 
tee. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. HARRISON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to correct the Senator in his state- 
ment that the subcommittees made up the schedules, or that the 
subcommittees made any report. The Democrats were repre- 
sented on every subcommittee by two Senators. After the sub- 
committee hearings were concluded, the report of the proceed- 
ings was submitted to the whole Republican side of the Finance 
Committee. No report was made by any chairman of any sub- 
committee, nor was any recommendation whatsoever made to 
the whole committee. Therefore, so far as procedure is con- 
cerned, the Senator is wrong. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator knows full well that the 
Democratic members of the committee had no opportunity, when 
the bill was being framed and the rates were being written, to 
suggest changes. 

Mr. SMOOT. They had that opportunity when the full com- 
mittee met. 

Mr. HARRISON. Oh, yes—— 

Mr. SMOOT. They could have offered any amendment they 
wanted to offer. 

Mr. HARRISON. The full committee met, and the majority 
voted down the suggestions of the minority, and they have writ- 
ten the bill. We were not consulted in regard to the rates at 
all. The bill was reported out after they had formulated it. It 


is true the minority members were represented on the subcom- 


mittees when the hearings were going on, but the Senator knows 
that the consumers do not come and ask for reductions. They 
are about their business. They have elected their representa- 
tives, either in the House or in the Senate, and they expect 
them to look at the figures as to production and exportation and 
importation, and to consider them in connection with the cold 
facts. 

Mr. SMOOT. Over 2,200 witnesses were heard. 

Mr. HARRISON. Yes; a great many witnesses were heard, 
and, as I have said, the committee did give an opportunity for 
people to be heard on the different proposals, but I hope that 
we here are not hamstrung so that we can not offer amendments 
to reduce some of these rates, and, as suggested by the Senator 
from Connecticat, have to give 30 days’ notice, or must publish 
a notice, that we must issue a proclamation a certain time be- 
fore we offer amendments. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, it seems to me that if the 
course suggested by the Senator from Michigan were carried 
out it would substantially deprive the Members of the Senate 
of the privilege of offering any amendments calling for redue- 
tions. They would be precluded unless there had been a hear- 
ing in a committee of which those offering the amendments 
might not be members. We could not offer any amendments 
to the tariff bill. If that policy were pursued, out of 96 Mem- 
bers of the Senate, the only ones who would be privileged to 
offer amendments calling for reductions in the 1922 rates would 
be members of the Committee on Finance who had attended 
hearings on the questions. As I understand it, the Senator 
from Michigan thinks that is the right course to pursue: 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, the Senator from Virginia 
jis off on the wrong trail, because the Senator from Michigan 
did not tell the Senator from Virginia what he ought to do, 
nor did he tell any other Senator what he ought to do. The 
Senator from Michigan told the Senate what he was going to 
do, and the reasons therefor. 

Mr. SWANSON. I am simply saying that if that policy is 
carried out and if that is wise, the effect of it will be to pre- 
elude Senators other than those members of the Committee 
on Finance from offering amendments. It seems to me that 
when a man claims the privilege of taxing the American people 
in order to benefit an industry in which he is interested he 
ought to be prepared to defend his stand every hour in the 
day and every place where the question is raised, and not 
plead the subterfuge “I am not going to defend it because I 
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have had no hearing.” He ought to be prepared at any time an 
amendment is offered to sustain his position, 

It never has been the practice in the consideration of any 
tariff bill to hold that nothing can be considered by the Senate 
except what was considered in the committee. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is no such proposal now. 

Mr. SWANSON. I understood the Senator to be criticizing 
the offering of amendments when the people to be affected had 
had no opportunity to be heard. 

Mr. COUZENS. I still complain of that. 

Mr. SWANSON. I think a man getting the benefits and 
privileges ought to be prepared to defend it at all times and 
in all places. 

Mr. COUZENS. I would like to ask if the Interstate Com- 
merece Commission can reduce rates on the railroads or if the 
Publie Utilities Commission of the District of Columbia ean re- 
duce the rates of the street-car companies without giving the 
affected parties a hearing? I submit that is what is being done 
here. Senators are submitting amendments reducing the rates 
of protection for industries that have had no opportunity to be 
heard as to the manner in which they will be affected. 

Mr. SWANSON. If the policy is to be followed that no 
amendment should be offered except when the members of the 
Finance Committee had considered it and had hearings on it, 
where would that lead us? What would be the effect of the 
Senator’s suggestion? If we were all to accept that view of the 
situation, Members of the Senate would be precluded from 
offering amendments unless other Senators had happened to 
hold hearings on the subject matter. The Democrats have 
stated that when these matters came before the Senate they 
intended to offer amendments. They refused to commit them- 
selves to the program that the present law should be continued 
as. it is. 

It would seem to me that any man who wanted to continue the 
present law should be able to defend his position. Democrats 
and Republicans and Progressives who wanted rates changed 
ought to have asked for the privilege of a hearing. They all 
knew that hearings were being held. They were given all the 
time necessary for hearings, and if a man was not sufficiently 
interested in his business to ask for a hearing and did not get 
a hearing, it was his fault and not ours. 

Mr. COUZENS. Does the Senator mean just what he said, 
that the Interested parties knew in advance that these amend- 
ments were to be proposed? 

Mr. SWANSON. Not these specific amendments, probably. 

Mr. COUZENS. That is what I am discussing. 

Mr. SWANSON, If that were to be our practice, then we 
could not offer any amendment unless the Finance Committee 
had held hearings on it. Everybody knew that efforts were 
going to be made in the Senate to reduce some of the schedules 
which we believed to be extortionate. Yet when amendments 
are offered here we are confronted with the proposal that be- 
cause they were not offered in the committee and people did 
not know that they were going to be offered, the rates inyolved 
ought not to be reduced. 

It is said that the rates ought not to be reduced, however ex- 
tortionate they may be, because no hearings were had on them. 
My understanding is that if a man wanted to continue the 
present law as it is he would haye been given a hearing to defend 
that policy. If he did not avail himself of it and was not suffi- 
ciently interested, that fact ought not to preclude me from 
offering an amendment to reduce any of the rates in the present 
law. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield further? 

Mr. SWANSON. Certainly. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not proposing to forestall the Senator 
from offering any amendments he may desire to offer, but I am 
pointing out that every time a piece of legislation is proposed 
it is printed and referred to a committee. A resolution sub- 
mitted is invariably printed and referred to a committee. The 
public press notifies the public that a certain thing is about to 
be done. The public has an opportunity to protest against it 
being done if it desires to do so. If the Democrats or any other 
group had proposed to reduce the existing rates in the 1922 act 
when no hearing had been held or opportunity given anybody to 
protest, then they ought to have published the information to 
the public that that was what they proposed to do, in order 
that those affected might have an opportunity to protest. 

Mr. SWANSON. It is not my idea that the rates of the 1922 
act are so sacred that we ought to presume that they are right 
and should be continued until some one could prove they were 
wrong. I yoted against the rates in the 1922 act when that 
bill was passed. I thought then that they were too high; I 
thought they were extortionate. Now, if the policy suggested 
by the Senator from Michigan is to be adopted, am I not to 
have an opportunity to vote against those rates or to vote to 
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reduce them? Am I not to have an opportunity to offer amend- 
ments to reduce those rates unless some one or some committee 
has had a hearing on them? What would be the use of offering 
an amendment if it could not be considered on its merits and 
voted on as to whether the Senate believed it to be too high 
or not? 

Mr. COUZENS. 
ther? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER: Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield further to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I think the Senator misses my point. If the 
Senator proposed to offer an amendment reducing a 1922 rate, 
would it not have been a fair thing to introduce the amendment 
and have it published before the Christmas holidays, for ex- 
ample? Then those who were interested or who thought they 
could make a case against reduction would have had an oppor- 
tunity to express themselves. The point IT am making is that 
out of a clear sky, in the middle of the session, when the public 
can not possibly be heard, the Senator rises and proposes a 
reduction in the tariff rates below the 1922 basis. No one has 
had an opportunity to defend any of those rates. No one who is 
affected by the possible reduction has had an opportunity to ex- 
press himself in opposition to the reduction or to submit any 
facts about it at all. In 15 minutes or less the Senate may vote 
to reduce a rate carried in the 1922 act that may affect hun- 
dreds and thousands of people who have had no opportunity to 
be heard, 

Mr. SWANSON. ‘The majority members of the present Fi- 
nance Committee were members of the committee when the rates 
in 1922 act were fixed. The Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] 
especially was a member of the committee at that time. He 
knew all of the facts. He was satisfied. Those rates have 
their defenders in that respect. They reported the bill carrying 
those rates. They must haye investigated the facts and felt 
that the rates were right. Others of us do not think they were 
right. I think they are extortionate. I think they are wrong. 
We have tried to get them reduced. The members of the com- 
mittee which reported the rates in the act of 1922 must have 
been satisfied. They are here defending those rates. We do 
not invite the public here who may want those rates reduced or 
retained. 

In connection with the consideration of a tariff bill we have 
our own machinery for holding hearings. Hearings were held 
before ‘the committee on the several thousand items contained 
in the schedules in the bill. After the hearings are held, then 
it becomes a matter for the Senate to discuss and decide. That 
is the way we have to decide what the rates ought to be. We 
are here as the representatives of the people for that purpose. 
We do not want to invite the lobbyists here to crowd the cor- 
ridors of the hotels of Washington, asking to be heard while 
we are considering the bill on the floor of the Senate. We do 
not want to bring to Washington the entire people who may be 
interested in order that they may have a hearing on these 
amendments while we are considering them on the floor of the 
Senate. 

Hearings were being held before the committee and the Sen- 
ate adjourned and took a long vacation to enable them to hold 
further hearings. For the Senator to come now and say that 
amendments ought not to be considered and voted upon in the 
Senate because no hearings have been held is not right. Every- 
one had every opportunity they could possibly ask to be heard. 
I object to the Senator’s policy and his proposal. If a Senator 
offers an amendment which he considers is right, in an effort to 
reduce a rate which he believes is extortionate and unjust to 
the masses of the American people, I say we ought to have an 
opportunity to vote on it. I object to the Senator's policy. 
There is no use offering it as a policy here, because it could 
not possibly be applied. It would mean that no Senator might 
offer an amendment unless some committee had had a hearing 
on that particular amendment, and that we could not vote for 
it because somebody had not been heard on it. Our rules do 
not provide for any such procedure as that. 

Let us vote on these amendments on their merits. Senators 
know something about the question or else they would not be 
offering the amendments. I have never seen a tariff bill pre- 
sented more forcibly from both sides of the Chamber, pre- 
sented more completely and with more knowledge than the pres- 
ent bill, It has been presented ably in the debates on both 
sides of the Chamber. The debates may have become tiresome. 
Some of us may bave wanted to hurry along faster, but I do 
not know that I eyer saw members of the Finance Committee 
better informed on all items in the tariff bill than they have 
been at this time. They have shown great industry and ability. 
Both sides have presented thelr argument in a very able manner. 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I wish to say that the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee did not pursue the course laid down by the Senator 
from Michigan for his own guidance. I recall the item of ergot, 
for instance. Only one witness appeared before the commit- 
tee, and he was a representative of Parke, Davis & Co., asking 
for a transfer of the item to the free list. The domestic pro- 
ducers did not appear at all to protest, and yet on the testimony 
of Parke, Davis & Co. the Finance Committee transferred the 
item to the free list without any protest and without any hear- 
ing or opportunity to be heard on the part of the domestic 
producers. 

In the matter of stained glass, the Senate Finance Committee 
raised the limitation in value from $15 to $35 for the purpose 
of admitting it on the free list. Not a witness appeared before 
the Finance Committee on either side of the question. If we 
are going into that matter and if we are going to preclude 
ourselves from making any changes in the 1922 act because of 
the failure of somebody to appear before the Finance Committee 
to be heard, I point out that the Finance Committee itself has 
set us the example. 

Mr, COUZENS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to show the absurdity of the position 
taken by the Senator from Kentucky and how different it is 
from what I am trying to get over to the Senate here. When 
the Finance Committee reported the bill, the bill became publie 
property. The people had months and months to protest against 
what the Finance Committee had done. Whatever the commit- 
tee did was made public. The public had an opportunity to 
protest against everything the committee did. But 1 submit 
that when an amendment is offered on the floor and the Senate 
yotes on it within 10 or 15 minutes after it is offered, the public 
has no opportunity to be heard on the merits of the amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If that were the rule and if we adopted it 
as a rule for our guidance either collectively or individually, 
it would make it impossible for any man in good conscience to 
offer any change or amendment to any bill brought in here by a 
committee, because we have to be guided from day to day by the 
course of legislation. The Senator's illustration about changing 
the railroad rates is certainly not apropos, because before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission a change in rates revolves 
uround a specific question. I dare say that if a railroad were 
to initiate a request for a change in rate, or if the Interstate 
Commerce Commission had a specific request for a change in the 
rate and an opportunity were given to the railroad to come and 
make its appearance and file its protest and it failed to do so, 
the commission would act upon the facts which it might have 
in its possession regardless of the fact that the railroad did not 
appear. 

The mere fact that some importer or some manufacturer did 
not take adyantage of the opportunity to appear before the 
Finance Committee and testify certainly did not and ought not 
to preclude us from using the information submitted to us by 
the Tariff Commission, which is an expert, nonpartisan, and im- 
partial body, in arriving at our judgment about whether the 
change ought to be made or not. Very few amendments have 
been offered during the consideration of this bill to reduce any 
rates below the 1922 act. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not objecting to that. I am objecting 
to reducing the rates below the act of 1922 without the public 
haying an opportunity to Say a word. 

Mr. BARKLEY. On yesterday we put soda on the free list 
because our domestic producers made 242,000,000 pounds and 
exported 18,000,000 pounds and imported none, and we found 
that was true from the investigation of the Tariff Commission. 
Does the Senator from Michigan say we ought not to have made 
that reduction in spite of the expert testimony of the Tariff 
Commission? 

Mr. COUZENS. If the Senator had submitted that in time 
for the public to have known what he proposed to do, I would 
have no objection to that course. The Senator from Virginia 
[Mr. Swanson] stated that the Democrats knew_right along 
they were going to propose these reductions. Why did they not 
make public to the people of the country what they intended 
to do instead of having the amendments sprung here without 
notice and acted on without the public haying any advance 
notice of what they intended to do? 

Mr, HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield to me? 


1930 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Virginia 
yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Michigan stated that 
there was no notice served as to what the policy of the Demo- 
erats would be. I call the attention of the Senator from 
Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am not contradicting the statement of the 
Senator from Mississippi that notice was given as to policy. I 
say that no notice was given as to the specific items. Never 
mind what the policy may be. When the Senator states a policy 
it is not known just who he is going to affect or what industry 
is going to be affected by the proposal. Why not give industry 
an opportunity to be heard? 

Mr. HARRISON. I was going to read just what the Senator 
from North Carolina [Mr. Summons] representing the minority, 
said when the bill was taken up on the floor of the Senate. 
It is very short. On September 4 last he said: 


Mr. President, I rise simply for the purpose of saying that the 
minority members of the Finance Committee, who, as is generally 
known, were not permitted to participate in the executive sessions 
of the majority when the amendments to the bill were prepared, 
have decided not to submit any minority report. This does not mean 
that we are not thoroughly opposed to the bill and to many of the 
amendments made by the majority of the committee. It means simply 
that we will hold in abeyance our attitude with reference to the different 
items in the bill until the debate is begun or until the individual items 
are reached. 


That was notice to everyone who was interested in any item 
in the bill that there might be an amendment offered at the 
proper time. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to say that the statement read by 
the Senator from Mississippi as coming from the Senator from 
North Carolina refers to changes made by the Finance Com- 
mittee. That statement was specifically made. 

Mr. HARRISON. No; it referred to individual amendments; 
that as various items were reached in the bill such amendments 
would be offered. 

Mr. COUZENS. Out of the thousands of items in the bill, 
how do the public and interested parties know the items as to 
which reductions will be proposed? If the Democrats wanted 


to reduce the rates of the act of 1922, if they wanted to pro- 


pose a reduction of any or all those rates, I submit those affected 
were entitled to know what specific items the Democrats pro- 
posed to reduce. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I know that one of the prin- 
cipal characteristics of the Senator from Michigan is his fair- 
ness. Sometimes I think he is obsessed with it; at any rate, I 
consider it a predominant characteristic of his. I can realize 
how he thinks about the question which is now being discussed. 
Let us consider, however, how he would accomplish what he 
wants. 

Are we to have a rule here that no amendment may be offered 
to a tariff bill except after 10 days’ notice? Suppose after de- 
bate I reach the conclusion, though the committee thought other- 
wise, that a certain rate is not just, amr I, as the representative 
of 2,000,000 people, to be precluded from any effort to correct 
that wrong? Is the opportunity to be foreclosed, and are Sena- 
tors to be called upon to vote against an amendment to correct 
the wrong when the time comes because the industry involved 
has not had a chance to be heard on the proposal? 

When a tariff bill comes before the Senate it is expected that 
Senators will inform themselves as to every item in the bill. 
Especially is that true of members of the Finance Committee, 
who are the agents of the Senate. They ought to be prepared 
to defend every rate, whether it involves an increase or a de- 
crease in the rate provided by the act of 1922. 

During the debate in the Senate practically all rates reported 
by the committee have been challenged, as it is right they 
should be challenged. Of course, the members of the Finance 
Committee have informed themselves and know whether they 
favor the rates of the 1922 act or whether they favor the rates 
proposed by the House bill; but each of the 96 Senators has a 
right to challenge any rate in the bill when it comes here. In 
that situation shall it be said that unless a hearing is had and 
opportunity given those who are interested to present their 
side a Senator should vote against any amendment that is 
offered? To do that would be to preclude the right of Sena- 
ters to discuss these questions and to endeavor to bring about 
an adjustment which they might consider proper. 

Suppose it should develop in the course of the debate in the 
Senate that a given rate was an outrage; that it was wrong 
from the protective standpoint and wrong from every other 
standpoint, wrong to the consumer and producer alike, would 
the Senator refuse to change it because it happened to be the 
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same as the rate provided by the act of 1922 and because there 
had been no hearing on it and no representative of the industry 
had appeared for or against it? 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, does the Senator want me to 
answer that question? 

Mr. SWANSON. I do. 

Mr. COUZENS. There has not been an amendment offered 
from the floor that has not been in contemplation for some time. 
Months before the amendments proposed by the Senator from 
Washington and the Senator from Idaho [Mr. THOMAS] affect- 
ing the oil schedule were offered it was known the country over 
that they would be offered. The farm organizations canvassed 
the Senate to approve of the amendments offered by those 
Senators, and the opponents of the amendments canvassed 
the Senate in opposition to the amendment. That was a fair 
proposition. 

Mr. SWANSON. The Senator then desires to make it a rule 
of the Senate 

Mr. COUZENS. No; I do not desire to make any rule on 
this subject; I am simply enunciating a standard for my own 
conduct. 

Mr. SWANSON. If we ought not to vote to readjust any 
rate in the act of 1922 unless interested parties have been 
heard, what is the use of offering amendments? I say the con- 
tention is wrong, and I am satisfied that when the Senator 
reconsiders the question he will vote as his conviction and his 
sense of fairness and justice may dictate. 

The Members of the Senate are not so ignorant as some 
people suppose they are. I find the members of the Finance 
Committee well informed as to the items in measures which 
come from that committee. According to the theory of our 
Government after a question has been debated and a conclu- 
sion has been reached and a judgment formed from facts pre- 
sented the Senate ought to vote as its convictions dictate. 

I can see no wroug done to any interest by offering amend- 
ments from the floor. The rates contained in the bill as re- 
perted by the committee have been challenged. The members 
of the majority of the committee favor them, and I presume 
they had sufficient evidence to justify them. If they did not 
have such evidence, they did not perform their duty. No Sen- 
ator ought to join in reporting a bill reenacting a rate carried 
in the tariff act of 1922 unless he is satisfied it is right to 
do so. I am satisfied that there is hardly a rate in the tariff 
act of 1922 that the Senator from Utah [Mr. Smoor] can not 
tell why it was put in there and make a defense of it if he 
favored it. 

That is the situation. Hearings have been held; all I ask 
the Senator from Michigan is, in fairness and justice, not to 
preclude his own vote, but to stand for amendments which may 
be offered according as they may appear to him to be righteous 
or otherwise. I ask him not to close his ears to the arguments 
which may be presented by Senators; I ask him not to say, “I 
will not vote for anything as to which a hearing has not been 
had.” All amendments which may be presented can be debated 
in full; questions can be asked of members of the committee; 
and all I ask the Senator to do is, in a spirit of fairness and 
justice, to let us carry out the rules of the Senate and do what 
is right. When the debate shows to the Senator’s mind that 
an amendment proposing a reduction is right, I ask him not to 
vote against it, whether a hearing was held on the subject or 
not. If my judgment is that the rate should be reduced, I 
shall so vote, and I hope the Senator will do likewise. 

Mr. COUZENS, Mr. BINGHAM, and Mr. LA FOLLETTH 
addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I want to say to the Senator that I am not 
disapproving of anything he may do; but I contend that in the 
case of a number of the amendments which have been proposed 
to reduce rates below those carried in the 1922 act there has 
not been a scintilla of evidence submitted as to the cost of 
production at home and the cost of production abroad. If that 
difference is to be in any respect a measure in determining the 
tariff rate, we ought to have the facts. Instead of that, how- 
ever, some Senator may rise on the floor and submit a mass 
of statistics about exports and imports and home production 
and the relation of one to the other, although not a word is 
said about the difference in the cost of production at home and 
abroad. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I am not criticizing the 
Senator’s view. If the Senator has not the information, if the 
evidence does not satisfy him that the rate should be reduced 
and he has a preference for the rate in the act of 1922, of course 
it is perfectly proper for him to vote to sustain that rate. 
However, I do not feel that way as to the act of 1922; I do 
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not think we ought to sustain every rate provided in that law. 
I voted against it on its passage in the Senate, and if I am not 
convineed that the rates contained in that act are just I shall 
vote against them. 

I am not criticizing the Senator's attitude. All I desire him 
to do is, in a spirit of fairness, to say, “I am not going to be 
precluded from voting for a rate which may be proposed because 
there has been no hearing on it,” though, of course, if the rate 
thus proposed does not satisfy the Senator’s mind, he is justified 
in voting against it; but if it does satisfy his mind, I ask him to 
vote with us. 

Mr, BINGHAM and Mr. LA FOLLETTE addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Vir- 
ginia yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am through, Mr. President. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, as the Senator from Vir- 
ginia has announced, the policy of the Democratie Party with 
regard to the 1922 tariff bill is well known. Of course, he is 
quite correct in that. I find in the Democratic platform for 1924 
a very uncomplimentary reference to the tariff act of 1922. The 
Democratie platform of 1924 says: 


The Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act is the most unjust, unscientific, and 
dishonest tariff tax measure ever enacted in our history. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a moment? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not just now. 

Mr. SWANSON, Will not the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
declines to yield. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That was the stand taken by the Demo- 
cratic Party in 1924, If we were now in session in the winter 
of 1925, with a tariff bill before us, and if the Finance Com- 
mittee had been holding hearings all summer and the Democrats 
had won the election on that platform, undoubtedly the indus- 
tries interested in the nearly 21,000 items in the bill would have 
come before the committee; each one would have made a plea 
to hold the rates contained in the act of 1922; but, Mr. Presi- 
dent, although there were Democrats represented on every sub- 
committee that held hearings, although, to my knowledge, they 
repeatedly brought in influential citizens from their States, 
pointing out the necessity of reductions in some items—and they 
had a greater opportunity than was ever before offered to a 
minority party to conduct hearings and cross-examine wit- 
nesses 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to me 
for a question? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I decline to yield. 

Mr. SWANSON. I merely wish to ask a question, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Connecticut 
declines to yeld, 

Mr. BINGHAM. Although the Democrats on the Finance 
Committee had an opportunity to cross-examine witnesses, to 
bring in all the witnesses they desired in behalf of a reduction 
in rates, to propose amendments such as the one now before us, 
have them argued, and give the industries notice of what was 
to be done, in very few cases was that done. In this particular 
case it was hot done at all. The industry was given no notice 
whatever either by the Democratic Party publicly or by the 
members of the Finance Committee of the minority party in the 
hearings that it was to be done. Otherwise, the industry un- 
doubtedly would have been here. 

In 1924 the Democratic Party went on record as attacking 
the Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act as “ unjust, unscientific, and 
dishonest,” and it was then to be expected that they would at- 
tack every rate in the bill; but in 1928 when the Democrats 
wrote their present platform, and wrote a tariff plank in it, 
they made no such attack on the Fordney-McCumber tariff bill. 
They realized that prosperity had come due to the rates in that 
act; they realized in Houston that any such statement in their 
platform would spell absolute defeat at the polls. Therefore, 
when they wrote a tariff plank in their 1928 platform they made 
no uncomplimentary reference to the Fordney-McCumber Tariff 
Act whatsoever; they did not put the industries of this country 
or the laboring men of this country on notice that those rates 
would have to be defended all over again. Instead of that they 
very suavely and smoothly said: 

The Democratic tariff legislation will be based on the following 
olicies : 

4 (a) The maintenance of legitimate business and a high standard of 
wages for American labor— 


And so forth and so on; and, at the end, they said: 


Wage earner, farmer, stockman, producer, and legitimate business in 
general have everything to gain from a Democratic tarif based on 
justice to all. 
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That was the policy of the Democratic Party announced in 
1928. Furthermore, when the Congress was called together to 
consider the tariff the Democrats repeatedly called attention to 
the fact that it was to be a very limited revision. Many mem- 
bers of the coalition 

Mr. SWANSON. Now, Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Con- 
necticut yield to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. BINGHAM. Not at present. Many members of the 
coalition have stated on the floor that it was only intended that 
agricultural rates and a few others affecting industries which 
were suffering greatly should be considered. Now, according 
to the Senator from Virginia, in his eloquent periods and with 
his plausible argument, it appears that any one of the 21,000 
rates might be lowered on the floor of the Senate by some 
Senator getting up and saying Exports have been large, im- 
ports have been nil, the business is prosperous; therefore, in 
the interest of the great consuming public, in the interest of 
the millions of consumers, the rate should be lowered.” Yet 
no notice has been given; the industry is not represented on the 
floor or even in the galleries; not one of the Democratic mem- 
bers of the committee in the hearing brought out the fact that 
the particular rate should be lowered; the industry never had 
any chance to present its argument. Instead of that the leaders 
of the Democratic Party following, I grant you, their age-old 
opposition to a protective tariff, which they tried to conceal 
during the last election by telling the American wage earner 
and legitimate business that they had nothing to fear from the 
Democratic Party, now come before us and say, “In order to 
benefit the dear consumer, we ought to lower these rates because 
the industry is prosperous. We told you in our platform in 
1924 that we did not approve of the Fordney-McCumber tariff 
bill; therefore, you ought to have known that in 1928 you should 
be ready to defend every one of the 21,000 rates.” Mr. Presi- 
dent, the contention is utterly absurd. 

The Democrats have been startled and brought to their feet 
by the very straightforward and just statement of the Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens] who, although he is not a high 
protectionist, although he himself believes that rates ought to 
be lowered in many instances, does not think it fair and will 
not vote to lower any rate in the act of 1922, unless adequate 
notice has been given so that those who are interested might 
have an opportunity to appear before the committee and have 
their side of the case stated. 

The contention of the Democrats that the word of the Tariff 
Commission should be taken as the gospel truth is utterly 
ridiculous because they themselves do not take it when it does 
not suit their own interest, when it does not coincide with the 
way they would like to vote. Witness their vote on pig iron 
where the Tariff Commission stated that the difference required 
an addition of some $7 a ton increase, but when the committee 
recommended a slight increase of $1.25 they voted against it, 
So much for their belief in the Tariff Commission and its 
experts. To be sure they are coached by the experts of the 
Tariff Commission who continually feed into their ears argu- 
ments which they use before us. I have no objection to that 
at all, but I do claim, Mr. President, as I stated earlier in the 
debate, that suddenly to spring on this floor amendments pro- 
posing reductions in rates below those provided by the act of 
1922, simply because an expert of the Tariff Commission tells 
a Senator that there are certain reasons for reducing a given 
rate, when they should have done that last summer when hear- 
ings were being held, is unfair to American business and un- 
worthy of those who would follow the best method of writing 
a tariff bill on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. President, this bill was passed by the Honse of Repre- 
sentatives a good many months ago. My recollection is that it 
came out of the House of Representatives some time in April. 
The proponents of lower rates had several months in which to 
study it. They knew what the Fordney-McCumber tariff rates 
were. The rate on lead that we are now considering had been 
in the law for many years. No additional duty was proposed in 
the House bill. No additional duty was proposed by the Senate 
Finance Committee. If this rate was to have been reduced, 
they should have introduced an amendment; they should have 
had their witnesses before the committee; they should have given 
notice to the industry that this one of the 21,000 rates and the 
others that they proposed to reduce were about to be reduced 
if they could have their way. Then the industry could have got- 
ten together and presented its side of the case. The Democrats 
and the Republicans on the subcommittees at the hearings could 
have cross-examined these witnesses to see whether they were 
telling the truth or whether they were endeavoring to mislead us. 

That seems to me a fair way to write a tariff bill, and not 
the method that brings in at the last moment a reduction in the 
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existing rates, when not even the Democratic platform in 1928 
proposed a general reduction of the Fordney-McCumber rates. 

Mr, LA FOLLETTH, Mr. President, I desire to make a few 
observations upon the statement made by the senior Senator 
from Michigan [Mr. Couzens]. I do so because I believe that 
thé senior Senator from Michigan has influence in this Chamber, 
and that the statement of his position on the procedure which 
should be followed in regard to the rates of 1922 does not bear 
analysis. 

First of all, it is a well-known fact that the act of 1922 was 
written in the atmosphere prevailing immediately after the war. 
There was a great hue and cry at that time about the dumping 
of products in this country, and the destruction of American in- 
dustry as a result of it. Senators who were here in 1922 know 
how that bill was written. 

The Senator from Michigan talks about giving notice to the 
consumer, Mr, President, the consumer did not have a show for 
his white alley in 1922. As I said on the floor of the Senate 
yesterday, the late Senator Nelson, of Minnesota, rose in his 
place in the United States Senate when that bill was under con- 
sideration and said that the great industrial interests of the 
East came down to Washington with the schedules which they 
wanted in their brief bags, and the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee wrote those schedules into the law. 

Where was the consideration for the consumer at that time? 
Was he put on notice? Did he have an opportunity to defend 
his rights when, as everyone knows, and as the late Senator 
from Minnesota charged, that bill was written in secret by the 
Republican members of the Finance Committee? Into the com- 
mittee room came the representatives of the great industrial 
interests with their schedules in their brief bags, and got them 
written into the law. 

Mr. President, so far as the revision of 1929-30 is concerned, 
the protected interests of this country which enjoy a special 
privilege from the Government of the United States through the 
granting of tariff protection were put on notice that every item 
in the law was under consideration when the House revised 
upward generally the schedules in this bill. When the bill came 
over to the Senate it was under condemnation by the people of 
the United States. The progressive Republicans upon this side 
of the Chamber and the Democrats upon the other voted prac- 
tically unanimously for a resolution offered by the senior Sen- 


ator from Idaho [Mr. Bogan] to limit the tariff revision to agri- 
cultural and related schedules. There was an honest effort 
made in this Chamber to prevent the consideration of all of 
these industrial rates. The offer came first from the so-called 
coalition that this tariff revision should be confined to agricul- 


ture and to related products. The senior Senator from Michi- 
gan [Mr. Couzens] voted against that resolution, and it was 
defeated by one vote. He, in so far as any one man may take 
the responsibility, must assume the responsibility for the general 
tariff revision which is now in progress. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr, LA FOLLETTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. COPELAND. Just this comment, Mr. President: I think 
the Recorp should show that all the Republican members of the 
Finance Committee apparently have left the Chamber. They 
are embarrassed by what the Senator says. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I endeavored to get the 
floor as soon as I could following this colloquy. I have obtained 
it. I am sorry that the Senators have left the Chamber, but I 
do not feel that I can be held responsible for the absence of 
Senators. 

Mr. COPELAND. In justice, it must be said that the Senator 
from Vermont [Mr. Greene] is here; so there is a representa- 
tive of the committee present. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
ator yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I ask the Senator’s pardon 
for interrupting his very excellent speech, but is it not a fact 
that there is no effort upon the part of any group in this Cham- 
ber—Democrats, Progressives, farm bloc, or Republicans—to 
make many amendments to existing law? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. That has been the fact; but I am 
coming to that in a moment. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So that this morning has 
been spent largely in discussing something that is not going to 
happen? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. That is true; but it is important 
because the issue has been raised, and I do not want the 
position taken by the senior Senator from Michigan to go 
unchallenged in the RECORD. 
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Now, Mr. President, let us see how the Finance Committee 
wrote this bill when they got it in their possesslon after it had 
passed the House. 

It is a well-known fact that the Finance Committee intended 
to hold its hearings in secret. It was published in every news- 
paper in the United States, and it was not denied on the floor 
of the Senate or elsewhere. They intended to hold secret hear- 
ings upon this bill. What, then, would have become of the 
notice to the consumer, the opportunity for interested parties 
to be heard, accepting for the moment for the sake of the argu- 
ment the position taken by the Senator from Michigan that the 
action of the Finance Committee should bind the Senate, which 
I do not accept? 

I introduced a resolution to force the committee to hold its 
hearings in the open. It was only after that resolution was 
presented, and it became generally known there were votes 
enough to pass it, that the senior Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Smoor] announced that the hearings would be public and not 
behind closed doors. > 

What kind of hearings did they have, Mr. President? Of 
course, the interested parties who had obtained special favors 
and additional privileges over and above the law of 1922 came 
before the Finance Committee and presented their arguments 
in favor of holding onto the grab which they had gotten in the 
House. It is true that certain importers were before the com- 
mittee and presented their arguments against increases; but 
where was the consumer? What about the consumers in my 
own State? Neither one of the Senators from Wisconsin at 
that time was on the Committee on Finance. Could the farmer 
out in Dane County, Wis., afford to come down to Washington 
and protest against the high price of paint? If the Senator 
from Michigan takes the position that interested parties are to 
decide the questions involved in the tariff, then I say that the 
consumer is helpless and will be stripped of what little he has 
left after paying the high prices made necessary by the high 
duties in the existing law. 

The Finance Committee held their hearings, participated in 
by interested parties; and those who enjoyed special privileges 
under the tariff law of 1922, or those who had obtained addi- 
tional privileges, came before the committee and tried to hold 
what they had gotten in the bill. Certain other interested par- 
ties—importers and others—came before the committee and 
endeavored to get the rates reduced. 

When the hearings were closed, what happened? The Repub- 
lican members of the Finance Committee went into secret ses- 
sion. That, it must be said in fairness, is a precedent which 
has been established under both Republican and Democratie 
majorities in the Senate. In my judgment, it is an indefensible 
practice. Why should the tariff be considered in any different 
way than any other important piece of legislation? What 
would be said of the committee of the Senator from Michigan, 
the Interstate Commerce Committee, if, after holding hearings 
upon the important question of the regulation of communica- 
tions in the United States, the Republican members should go 
into secret session and write the bill, and then present it to 
the Democrats, and vote it out on to the floor of the Senate 
by a strict party vote? There would be universal condemna- 
tion of that procedure; and if that procedure were followed in 
any other committee of the Senate there would be universal 
condemnation of it. 

What did the Finance Committee do? The hearings were 
closed. The Republican members went into executive session. 
They took up this bill, item by item. Does any Senator here 
maintain that all of the Senators on the committee had read 
all of the evidence presented to it? The Senator from Michigan 
knows that that is not true. Only those who had been on the 
respective subcommittees dealing with these various schedules 
knew anything about the evidence that had been taken. Other 
Senators not serving on various subcommittees when a par- 
ticular schedule was under consideration were in the same 
position as Senators who were not members of the Finance 
Committee. They knew nothing about the evidence before the 
subcommittees of which they were not members. I do not 
think any Senator will challenge that statement. It would 
have been a physical impossibility for Senators to have read 
all the testimony in time to have passed upon these various 
schedules. Was the consumer represented in the Finance Com- 
mittee? If he was, he was represented there only through 
Senators who were privileged to serve upon that committee; 
and that, too, was limited to Senators from the Republican side 
of the Chamber. The consumers in the States which are Demo- 
cratic, and which have sent Democratic representatives to the 
Senate of the United States, were not represented when this 
bill was written; and, without wishing to criticize any indi- 
vidual Senator, after a study of the action of the Republican 
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members of the Finance Committee, I must say that it does 
not seem to me that the interest of the consumer weighed very 
heavily with that committee. 

The Senator from Michigan seems to proceed on the theory 
that a protective tariff rate under the tariff law is a vested 
right possessed by the interest which has enjoyed it, If that is 
his theory, what becomes of the rights of the millions of the 
rank and file of the people of this country? Have they no 
privilege? Have they no rights? Has this august representative 
body of Senators of the United States from the respective 
States become a deliberative body composed solely of representa- 
tives of respective vested interests? Have we forgotten our 
responsibility to all the citizens in our States and in the 
country? 

Mr. President, the Senate will remember what happened 
when they got into this secret session, There was introduced 
into the secret meetings of the Finance Committee one particu- 
lar representative of a certain manufacturers’ association of the 
State of Connecticut, by Senator BrneHam of that State. He 
was in there when this job was being done and after the hear- 
ings had been closed. It is true that when it became generally 
known that gentleman, Mr. Byanson, was excluded from the 
committee. 

That is not all. It will be remembered that as the Repub- 
lican members of the committee proceeded to write this bill, it 
became so evident to the senior Senator from Michigan that, 
through Senators meeting in this executive session, parties in- 
terested in special rates in the tariff bill were obtaining infor- 
mation privately as to what was being done. The Senator from 
Michigan became so aroused about this practice that he an- 
nounced if it did not cease he proposed to acquaint the public 
with what was going on behind those closed doors. In that 
respect, I wish to pay tribute to the Senator from Michigan. I 
think he performed a public service. 

Can it be said, in view of these circumstances, that special 
interests were not being heard after the hearings were closed? 
I do not think it can be. 

Mr. President, if the position of the Senator from Michigan 
is to be carried to its logical conclusion, it means that, so far 
as concerns many of the notoriously high rates carried in the 
Fordney-McCumber Tariff Act of 1922, which were passed by the 
House and ratified by the Finance Committee, they are no 
longer open to consideration by Senators representing con- 
stituencies here who do not enjoy the privilege of being on the 
Finance Committee. 

If the position of the Senator from Michigan is to be carried 
to its logical conclusion, then we should separate the items in 
this bill which have not been changed by either the Ways and 
Means Committee or the Finance Committee, and announce to 
the country that we can not discharge our responsibility, that 
even though, after careful investigation, we have come to the 
conclusion that an injustice is being done to the consumer by the 
further continuation of the 1922 rates. If the Senator from 
Michigan [Mr. Couzens] is right, then our power to discharge 
our responsibility to our constituency is shorn from us, because, 
perchance, no lobbyist, no interested party, appeared before the 
august Finance Committee of the Senate. 

Are Senators willing to apply that rule to other legislation? 
I for one am not. If the bill which comes out of the committee, 
of which the distinguished Senator from Michigan is the chair- 
man, contains in it some item which has not been discussed by 
interested parties, and I believe, after consideration of it, that it 
adversely affects the interests of the great mass of the people of 
this country, I serve notice now that I will not be silenced be- 
cause some interested persons did not happen to appear before 
the Senator’s committee and give an ex parte statement as to 
what he wanted done. 

The place where legislation should be enacted into law is on 
the floors of the respective Houses of the Congress. Because of 
the application of the seniority rule, are we going to establish 
the precedent that legislation can only be considered when vari- 
ous interests have been before Senate committees and thereby 
exclude the newer Members of this body from the right to par- 
ticipate in that legislation when it reaches the floor of the 
Senate? 

Mr. President, one further observation: It is a generally 
known fact that the House Ways and Means Committee and the 
House of Representatives jacked up the already indefensible 
schedules of the act of 1922, and sent the bill to the Senate of 
the United States in that form. It went to the Finance Com- 
mittee. They made a few slight reductions, but their report on 
the bill carried, for the most part, material increases over the 
rates in the act of 1922. 

If we proceed upon the theory that we are not to reduce the 
rates of 1922 carried in this bill, what will be the net result of 
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the conference report, which, after all, will be the law which 
will go upon the statute books? 

In the conference between the two Houses upon their disagree- 
ing votes upon these various amendments, there will be a com- 
promise finally reached between the action of the House, which, 
as I have said, was a jacking up generally of the rates of 1922, 
and the action of the Senate, which, generally speaking, has 
meant the raising of the rates of 1922. Inevitably it means that 
the conference report will represent an agreement on uncon- 
scionably higher rates than those of 1922. 

What becomes of the consumer in that instance? It is a 
well-known fact that this bill is being rewritten upon the floor 
of the United States Senate. The action of the Finance Com- 
mittee did not obtain a majority for its work when the bill was 
reported to the Senate, That has thrown the burden upon those 
who have formed the so-called coalition to the best of their 
ability to rewrite the important items in the bill, 

In view of the fact that there must be sent to conference on 
the part of the Senate reductions in the existing law if we are 
to save the consumers from the final enactment of a bill which 
will materially increase the cost of living in the United States, 
those reductions must be made by the Senate in the rates of 
1922 where they can be justified by the facts. 

Therefore, to the extent of my limited ability, I have searched 
the schedules to which I have given particular consideration for 
items in the law of 1922 which, according to official information 
before us in the form of a report from the Tariff Commission 
and in the hearings where those items were discussed, would 
present a legitimate case for a reduction in rates. 

The reductions in the rates of 1922 offered here have been 
exceedingly moderate. They have been slight reductions in 
every instance, except those affecting the borates and other 
compounds which yesterday were transferred to the free list. 

Mr. President, I believe that Senators will be derelict in their 
duty if they refuse to consider these amendments to the rates of 
the 1922 law on their merits. Otherwise the consumer—the 
rank and file of the people—will have the cost of living raised 
as a result of the conference between the House and Senate, 
This is a legislative body; let it discharge that responsibility. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Can the Senator tell us whether or not the 
majority of the Finance Committee altered any of the items in 
the tariff law of 1922 upon which there had been no specific 
public hearing? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I have never made an 
analysis of the bill with that in view, and, of course, it would 
be a tremendous task to do so, because it would mean that a 
survey would have to be made of the rates, together with the 
action of the Finance Committee in that regard. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield, I 
can in part answer that question. The Senate committee did 
change the rates on some items on which there were no hearings. 

Mr. GLASS. Yet the Senator from Michigan, who is a mem- 
ber of that committee, now wants to preclude any Senator on 
the floor from doing likewise. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I am rather embarrassed be- 
cause it seems I am not able to speak English plainly. I have 
repeatedly said that I have no objection to any Senator offering 
any amendment on the floor, so long as there is an opportunity 
for anybody who wants to protest to protest. What I speciti- 
cally said I opposed was the offering of amendments on the floor 
without their ever having been printed, without the publie ever 
knowing anything about them, and asking us to vote on them in 
15 minutes. That is not at all in line with what the Finance 
Committee did, because the Finance Committee only made a 
report to the Senate, and the report is still here, and the public 
knew everything the Senate Finance Committee contemplated 
doing months before action was to be taken. 

Mr. GLASS. The report is here, but hearings have been ter- 
minated, and the parties affected have no opportunity to protest, 
except through their Senators. The logic of the Senator’s propo- 
sition is that we shall have a referendum on 20,000 items in a 
tariff bill, and that the public is not represented in either of the 
Houses of the Congress of the United States. I think the public 
is represented here. This is a representative form of govern- 
ment. 

Mr. COUZENS. Mr. President, I observe that we do not 
change the tax laws, and do not change the railroad laws, or 
any other of the regulatory laws, without giving the affected 
party an opportunity to be heard, and that is all I am pressing 
for. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, will the Senator from Wis- 
consin yield to me? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I yield, 
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Mr. McMASTER. In reply to the Senator from Michigan, 
any such measure that comes into the Senate, after having been 
recommended by the Finance Committee, is open to amendment 
by any Senator on the floor of the Senate, and in many instances 
in the past, in the consideration of tax bills, amendment after 
amendment has been placed on the bill and agreed to on the 
floor of the Senate. Is not that true? 

Mr. COUZENS. No; that is not true. 

Mr. McMASTER. It is true. 

Mr. COUZENS. The Senator can say it is true, but that has 
not been the case where the interested party would be ad- 
versely affected. 

Mr. McMASTER. In the case of tax measures the interested 
parties are the taxpayers and the public, and such bills have 
been considered in the Senate and amendments placed on them 
on the floor of the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. Certainly, always to reduce the taxes paid 
by the taxpayer, and then he does not object; but here the 
reverse is being done, the law is being changed where the tax- 
payer is being made worse off than he was before. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, tax laws have been 
amended on the floor of the Senate where the taxes of a cer- 
tain class of taxpayers have been increased and not decreased. 

Mr. COUZENS. But they have had a hearing. 

Mr. McMASTER. Not after the tax bill has come on the 
floor of the Senate. 

Mr. COUZENS. But they had a hearing before a Senate 
committee. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to offer an 
amendment. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Chair is informed that there 
is an amendment pending. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Then I yield the floor, 

Mr. ODDIE. Mr. President, yesterday I introduced-a substi- 
tute for paragraph 1530 of H. R. 2667 covering the duties on 
hides, leather, and shoes. 

I submit for printing in the RECORD a copy of this amend- 
ment, the data supplied by the United States Tariff Commis- 
sion on the compensatory specific rates for leather, and a brief 
explanation of the changes made by this amendment in the 
paragraph as reported by the Senate Committee on Finance. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Amendment intended to be proposed by Mr. Obpm to the bill (H. R. 
2667) to provide revenue, to regulate commerce with foreign coun- 
tries, to encourage the industries of the United States, to protect 
American labor, and for other purposes, viz: On page 224, strike out 
all after line 20, down through and including line 16 on page 228, and 
insert the following: 

“ Par. 1530. (a) Hides and skins of cattle of the bovine species 
{except hides and skins of the India water buffalo imported to be used 
in the manufacture of rawhide articles), raw or uncured, or salted or 
pickled, 4 cents per pound; f dried (including dry salted), 8 cents 
per pound. 

“(b) Leather (except leather provided for In subparagraph (d) of 
this paragraph), made from hides or skins of cattle of the bovine 
species : 

“(1) Sole, belting, or harness leather (including offal), rough, partly 
finished, finished, curried, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured 
into outer or inner soles, blocks, strips, counters, taps, box toes, or 
any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, footwear, 
belting, harness, or saddlery, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad 
valorem ; 

“(2) Leather welting, 
valorem ; 

“(3) Side upper leather (including grains and splits) and patent 
leather, rough, partly finished, or finished, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable 
for conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, 5.2 cents per square 
foot and 10 per cent ad valorem ; 

“(4) Leather made from calf or kip skins, rough, partly finished, 
or finished, or cut or wholly or partly manufactured into uppers, vamps, 
or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into boots, shoes, or 
footwear, 3.6 cents per square foot and 10 per cent ad valorem; 

“(5) Upholstery, collar, bag, case, glove, garment, or strap leather, 
in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly finished, or finished, 
4.6 cents per square foot and 20 per cant ad valorem; 

“(6) All other, rough, partly finished, finished, or curried, not spe- 
cially provided for, 6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad valorem. 

„e) Goat, kid, and other leather (except leather provided for in 
subparagraph (d) of this paragraph), made from hides or skins of 
animals (including fish, reptiles, and birds, but not including cattle of 
the bovine species), in the rough, in the white, crust, or russet, partly 
finished, or finished, 1744 per cent ad valorem; rough-tanned or semi- 


6 cents per pound and 10 per cent ad 
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tanned leather made from genuine reptile skins, 15 per cent ad valorem; 
vegetable-tanned rough leather made from goat and sheep skins (includ- 
ing those commercially known as India-tanned goat and sheep skins), 
vegetable rough-tanned pig and hog skins, and rough-tanned skivers, 
10 per cent ad valorem. If cut or wholly or partly manufactured into 
uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for conversion into 
boots, shoes, or footwear, such articles shall be subject to the same 
rate of duty as the leather from which they are manufactured. 

“(d) Leather of all kinds, grained, printed, embossed, ornamented, or 
decorated, in any manner or to any extent (including leather finished in 
gold, silver, aluminum, or like effects), or by any other process (in 
addition to tanning) made into fancy leather, or cut or wholly or partly 
manufactured into uppers, vamps, or any forms or shapes suitable for 
conversion into boots, shoes, or footwear, all the foregoing by whatever 
name known, and to whatever use applied, 5.2 cents per square foot 
and 10 per cent ad valorem. Leather shall not be considered within 
the provisions of this subparagraph by reason of there being placed 
thereon the trade-mark, the trade name, the name and address of the 
manufacturer, and the name of the country of origin. 

“(e) Boots, shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting 
boots and shoes), made wholly or in chief value of leather, not specially 
provided for, 14 cents per pair and 10 per cent ad valorem; boots, 
shoes, or other footwear (including athletic or sporting boots and 
shoes), the uppers of which are composed wholly or in chief value 
of wool, cotton, ramie, animal hair, fiber, rayon or other synthetic 
textile, silk, or substitutes for any of the foregoing, whether or not 
the soles are composed of leather, wood, or other materials, 6 cents per 
pair and 35 per cent ad valorem. 

“(f) Harness valued at more than $70 per set, single harness valued 
at more than $40, saddles valued at more than $40 each, saddlery, and 
parts (except metal parts) for any of the foregoing, 40 per cent ad 
valorem; saddles made wholly or in part of pigskin or imitation pig- 
skin, 50 per cent ad valorem; saddles and harness, not specially pro- 
vided for; parts thereof, except metal parts, and leather shoe laces, 
finished or unfinished, 20 per cent ad valorem.” 


The compensatory specific duties on leather for a 4-cent per pound 
duty on green cattle hides and calfskins computed by the United 
States Tariff Commission and set forth in the following table are the 
rates used in the above amendment. 


Compensatory specific duties on leather for a oent a pound duty on 
green cattle hides and calfskins 


(Calculated by the U. S. Tariff Commission on basis of yield data 
furnished by tanneries on each of the leather classifications) 


Yield ! 


Leather classification Unit — 


Sole, belting, and harness leather 

Upholstery and bag, case and strap leather 
Side upper and patent side leather. 

Calf and whole kip leather. 


t Quantity of leather (pounds or square feet) produced from 100 pounds of imported 
green cattle hides or calfskins. 


CHANGES MADE IN THE FINANCE COMMITTEE PROVISIONS OF PARAGRAPH 
1530 OF H. R. 2667 BY THE AMENDMENT INTRODUCED ON FEBRUARY 6, 
1930, BY SENATOR TASKER L. ODDIE, OF NEVADA 


Section (a): The 10 per cent ad valorem duty on cattle hides and skins 
is replaced by a 4-cent per pound duty on green and an 8-cent per pound 
duty on dry hides and skins. 

Section (b): Leather: 

(1) To simplify the schedule harness leather has been included with 
sole and belting leather and the 15 per cent ad valorem duty is replaced 
by a specific compensatory duty of 6 cents per pound and a protective 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem, 

(2) Leather welting: The 15 per cent ad valorem duty is replaced 
by a specific compensatory duty of 6 cents per pound and a protective 
duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

(3) Calf and kip skins are eliminated, leaving only side uppers and 
patent leather, and the ad valorem duty of 17 ½ per cent is replaced by 
a specific compensatory duty of 5.2 cents per square foot and a pro- 
tective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

(4) This is a new section, covering calf and kip skins alone, and 
the ad valorem duty of 17½ per cent is replaced by a specific com- 
pensatory duty of 3.6 cents per square foot and a protective duty of 10 
per cent ad valorem. 

(Norn.—If both side upper and calf and kip skins were put in 
one section, the Importer would classify on the lower rate for calf and 
kip skins and there would be no adequate protection for side upper 


leather.) 
(5) Upholstery, bag, strap, etc., leather, without change in wording, 
was substituted for subsection (4) of the bill and the 20 per cent ad 
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valorem duty replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 4.6 cents 
per square foot and a protective duty of 20 per cent ad valorem. 

(Norx.— Under the Borah amendment, striking out paragraph 1530, this 
subsection reverted to the 1922 act, which provides for free hides and a 
20 per cent duty on leather under this classification, and, therefore, it 
is necessary to include a specific compensatory duty of 4.6 cents per 
square foot on account of the duty of 4 cents on hides in subsection 6.) 

(6) The “catch-all” provision substituted without change in wording 
for subsection 5 of the bill and the 15 per cent ad valorem duty re- 
placed by a specific compensatory duty of 6 cents per pound and a pro- 
tective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem. 

(Norz.— The specific compensatory duties included under section (b) 
are the data supplied by the United States Tariff Commission.) 

Section (e): This is identical with section (e) of the bill. 

(Nore.—While this section is unrelated to the hide duty, the Borah 
amendment restored to the free list, and consequently this subsection 
should be included in this amendment.) . 

Section (d): This is substituted without change in wording for sec- 
tion (d) of the bill, but the ad valorem duty of 20 per cent is replaced 
by a specific duty of 5.2 cents per square foot and a protective duty of 
10 per cent ad valorem. 

Section (e): This is identical with section (e) of the bill, except for 
the rates. The 20 per cent ad valorem duty on leather shoes is re- 
placed by a specific compensatory duty of 14 cents per pair (equal to 
the 4-cent duty on 3% pounds of green hides, which is about the 
average of all shoes), and a protective duty of 10 per cent ad valorem 
and on shoes only partially leather the 35 per cent ad valorem duty is 
replaced by a specific compensatory duty of 6 cents per pair (equal to 
a duty of 4 cents on 1% pounds of green hides) and a protective ad 
valorem duty of 35 per cent. 

(Nore.—The Borah amendment restored other than all leather shoes 
to the provisions of the 1922 act, in which the rate is 35 per cent 
ad valorem.) 

Section (f): This is identical with section (f) of the bill, except for 
the increase of 5 per cent, from 35 to 40 per cent ad valorem, on har- 
ness valued at more than $70 per set and on saddles valued at more 
than 840 cach, the increase of 5 per cent being justified on account 
of the increase to 4 cents per pound duty on green hides; saddles made 
of pigskin are given the Finance Committee rate of 50 per cent ad 
valorem and no compensatory duty on account of the duty on hides; 
and harness not especially provided for the duty of 15 per cent ad 
valorem is replaced by 20 per cent ad valorem in order to compensate 
for the duty on hides, 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will report the pend- 
ing amendment. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, line 9, the Senator from 
Mississippi proposes to strike out the numerals “30” and to 
insert in lieu thereof the numerals “ 25.” 

Mr. SMOOT. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Secretary will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Alien Fess 
Baird Fletcher 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine off 
Blease Goldsborough 
Borah Greene 
Bratton Grundy 
Brock Hale 
Broussard Harris Overman 
Capper Harrison Patterson 
Caraway Hatfield Phipps 
Copeland Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Couzens Heflin Robsion, Ky. 
Cutting Howell Schall 
Dale Johnson Sheppard 
Deneen Jones Shortridge 
Dill Kean Simmons 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-five Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. The yeas and 
nays have been demanded, Is the demand seconded? 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, may we have the amendment 
reported? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The amendment will be stated for 
the information of the Senate. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, in line 9, the Senator 
from Mississippi [Mr. Harrison] proposes to strike out “30” 
and insert 25,“ so as to read: ~ 
~ All pigments containing lead, dry or in pulp, or ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, not specially provided for, 25 per cent ad valorem. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll on 
agreeing to the amendment, 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metealf 
Norris 


ye 
Oddie 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 
Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Walcott 
Walsh. Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 
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Mr. NYE (when Mr. Frazier’s name was called). On this 
question my colleague [Mr. Frazier] is paired with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastings]. If present, my col- 
league would vote “ yea,” and the senior Senator from Delaware 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr, FESS (when Mr. McNary’s name was called). The 
senior Senator from Oregon [Mr. McNary] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Missouri [Mr. Hawes]. If the senior 
Senator from Oregon were present, he would vote nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I wish te announce the unavoidable 
absence of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. BrooxkHartT]. He is 
paired with the Senator from Louisiana [Mr. Ranspety]. If 
the Senator from Iowa were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce the following pairs: 

The Senator from Louisiana [Mr, RaNSẽůU mL] with the Sena- 
tor from Iowa [Mr. Broox Harr] ; 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govurp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. DALE] with the Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHuRsT] ; 

The Senator from Idaho IMr. THOMAS] with the Senator 
from Texas [Mr. CONNALLY] ; and 

The Senator from Minnesota [Mr. SuHresreap] with the Sena- 
tor from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. BROUSSARD. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from Louisiana [Mr. RANSpELL] is necessarily detained 
from the Chamber on official business. 

The result was announced—yeas 34, nays 39, as follows: 
YEAS—34 

La Follette 
McKellar 
Mast 


Dill 
Fletcher 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 


Smith 
Steck 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Tydings 


Bratton 
Brock 
Caraway 
Cutting 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 
Gillett 


Ashurst 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Dale 
Frazier 


Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 


Sheppard 
Johnson 


Simmons 
NAYS—39 


McCulloch 
Metcalf 

Oddie 
Patterson 
Phipps 
Robinson, Ind. 


Goff 
Goldsborough 
Greene 


NOT VOTING—23 
Gould McNary 
Hastings M 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Kendrick 


Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Sullivan 
Thomas, Okla, 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Wagner 
Waleott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Reed 
Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Thomas, Idaho 
Walsh, Mass. 


Glenn King Ransdell 

So Mr. Hargison’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I desire to give notice that 
when the bill gets into the Senate I shall ask for a separate 
yote on this item and also on the white-lead item. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer the following 
amendment: On page 30, line 1, after the figures “72” and the 
period, I move to insert: 


Carbon black, 15 per cent ad valorem, 


Mr. President, I will state at the outset that this proposed 
amendment is a reduction of 5 per cent in the duty on carbon 
black as carried in the sacrosanct tariff act of 1922. It is a 
fact, however, that there was a brief hearing before the Ways 
and Means Committee. Whether the interested parties ap- 
peared before the august Finance Committee I have no informa- 
tion. I hope Senators may, however, consider this amendment 
upon its merits. 

Carbon black is a commodity used for producing paints, stove. 
polishes, printing ink, and as a filler in rubber. According to 
the information furnished the Finance Committee by the United 
States Tariff Commission the domestic production in 1927 of 
carbon black was 168,999,000 pounds, valued at $9,312,500. The 
imports for 1927 were 97 pounds, valued at $10. The exports 
for 1927 were 54,430,000 pounds, valued at 84.599.000. The im- 
ports are practically nil, and the exports are approximately 30 
per cent of the domestic production. 

Carbon black or gas black, according to the Summary of 
Tariff Information, is one of the most important of pigments 
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produced in this class. It is generally made by the burning of 
natural gas so that the flame impinges on a metal surface, where 
the carbon is deposited and later removed by seraping. 

I do not desire to detain the Senate long, but it seems to me 
that there is clearly presented here by the official figures a case 
for a reduction. When we have a situation where an industry 
is upon a large export basis, and the imports are nil, the facts 
point to a reduction in the duty, even though it be carried 
in existing law. 

This item is of some importance to the consumers of the coun- 
try because of the products into the manufacture of which it 
enters, and which are purchased by the consumers very widely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. COPELAND. I desire to speak on a question of personal 
privilege. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator 
from New York to let us have a vote on the amendment which 
I have proposed while the discussion is fresh in the minds of 
Senators? 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection to that at all. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I have briefly presented the faets con- 
cerning this amendment, and I am prepared that a vote shall be 
taken on it. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE (when Mr. BrooxHaArT’s name was 
called). Making the same announcement as upon the previous 
roll call concerning the absence of the Senator from Iowa [Mr. 
BOOK HART] and his pair, I desire to announce that if he were 
present he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. DALE (when his name was called). I have a general 
pair with the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WarsH], and 
therefore withhold by vote. 

Mr. NYE (when Mr. Frazire’s name was called). Upon this 
question my colleague [Mr. Frazier] has a pair with the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastines]. Were those Senators 
present and voting, my colleague would vote “yea,” and the 
Senator from Delaware would vote “nay.” 

Mr. FESS (when Mr. MoNanx's name was called). Making 
the same announcement relative to the pair of the senior Sena- 
tor from Oregon [Mr. McNary] and the senior Senator from 
Missouri [Mr. Hawes], I desire to say if the Senator from 
Oregon were present he would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. OVERMAN (when the name of Mr. SIMMONS was called). 
I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. Simmons] is un- 
avoidably detained. He has a pair with the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. Grterr]. If my colleague were present, 
he would vote “yea,” and the Senator from Massachusetts 
would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. STEPHENS (when his name was called). I have a 
pair with the junior Senator from Indiana [Mr. Rosryson], 
and therefore withhold my vote. 

Mr. THOMAS of Idaho (when his name was called). On this 
vote I have a pair with the junior Senator from Texas [Mr. 
ConNALLY]. If he were present, he would vote “ yea,” and if I 
were permitted to vote I should vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. COPELAND. My colleague [Mr. WAGNER] is absent. If 
he were present, he would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. GILLETT (after having voted in the negative). I now 
observe that the senior Senator from North Carolina [Mr. SIm- 
MONS] has not voted. I have a general pair with him, and 
therefore withdraw my vote. 

Mr. TOWNSEND (after having voted in the negative). I 
inquire if the senior Senator from Tennessee [Mr. MoKrILaRI 
has voted? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. He has not. 

Mr. TOWNSEND. I have a general pair with that Senator, 
and I withdraw my vote. 

Mr. PATTERSON (after having voted in the negative). I 
have a general pair with the junier Senator from New York 
[Mr. WAGNER]. I understand he has not voted, and I therefore 
withdraw my vote. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] with the Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Sena- 
tor from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; and 

The Senator from Vermont [Mr. Date] with the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WALSH]; 

The result was announced—yeas 33, nays 32, as follows: 
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YEAS—33 
La Follette 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Smith 

NAYS—32 


Steck 
Swanson 


Ashurst 
Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Caraway 
Copeland 


Cutting 
Dill 
Fletcher 
George 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Heflin 
Howell 


Wheeler 


Shortridge 
Smoot 
Steiwer 
Suilivan 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Allen 
Baird 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Couzens 
Deneen 
Fess 


Kean 
Kendrick 
Lexes 
McCulloch 
Metcalf 
Oddie 
Phipps 
Robsion, Ky. 


NOT VOTING—31 


Hastings Patterson 
Hawes Pine 
Hayden Pittman 
Johnson 3 


Kin ee 
McKellar Robinson, Ark. 
Robinson, Ind. 


Glenn McNary 
Gould Moses Shipstead 

So Mr. La FoLLETTE'S amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. LAFOLLETTEH. Mr. President, I now offer an amend- 
ment on page 30, line 22. At the end of the line I move to 
strike out the figures “25” and insert the figures “ 20,” so that, 
if amended, it will read: 

Not specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed a 
bill (H. R. 6) to amend the definition of oleomargarine con- 
tained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also imposing 
a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importation, 
and exportation of oleomargarine,” approved August 2, 1886, 
as amended, in which it requested the concurrence of the 
Senate. 


off 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Jones 


Simmons 
Stephens 
Thomas, Idaho 
Townsend 
Trammell 
Wagner 
Walsh, Mass. 


Blease 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Dale 
Frazier 
Gillett 


ENROLLED JOINT RESOLUTION SIGNED 
The message also announced that the Speaker had affixed his 
signature to the enrolled joint resolution (H. J. Res. 232) to 
amend the joint resolution entitled“ Joint resolution to provide 


for eradication of pink bollworm and authorizing an appropria- 
tion therefor,” approved May 21, 1928, and it was signed by 
the Vice President. 

NEW YORK TIMES EDITORIAL ON TARIFF REVISION 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp an editorial appearing in the New York 
Times of to-day entitled “ The Submerged Tariff.” 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

{From the New York Times, February 7, 1930] 
THE SUBMERGED TARIFF 


While the United States Senate continues its terrible daily grind of 
discussion of the tariff bill, the whole subject seems to have dropped 
below the horizon of everybody else. True, the pages of the Con- 
GRESSIONAL Recorp continue to groan and creak with statistical tables 
and long communications and endless disputes concerning one or an- 
other minute subdivision of the pending measure, but the general public 
has lost Interest. Except for a sudden flare of curiosity about another 
defeat of the Senate Finance Committee by the insurgent Republicans 
and the Democrats, the press is more and more dismissing the pro- 
longed and tedious controversy with a condensed account far behind 
more exciting news. Only in the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD, where every 
word has to be printed, can one find the distinction which Sheridan 
made in a whisper after his reference to the “luminous pages” of 
Gibbon, “I really meant voluminous.” For the rest of us the tariff bill 
has joined the once familiar “ submerged tenth.” 

Other subjects have crowded it off the first page. It could not long 
stand competition with the London Naval Conference and meekly sub- 
mitted to being shouldered aside. Then no sooner was it edging back 
into the limelight than prohibition came along to be the leading topic 
in both Houses of Congress and to sweep the tariff bill into one of 
those receptacles for rubbish which line the walks leading to the Capitol. 
Whether this shift of importance and interest has come about acci- 
dentally or by design matters little: The result is the same either 
way. The public patience has been worn out by the long and deadly 
drift of senatorial oratory on the tariff, so that most people would 
cease to care very much what rates are finally adopted if only Congress 
would stop talking about the bill altogether. 

Some close observers at Washington predict that the whole measure 
will be allowed to die In a deadlock between the House and the Senate. 
Others insist, more credibly, that the administration must manage to 
get some kind of tariff enacted, even if it is highly unsatisfactory. The 
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point to be made just now is that it will be extremely dificult for 
President Hoover and the Republican managers to arouse any enthu- 
siasm about the bill, whatever the exact shape it may take at the end. 
It has lingered too long superfluous on the stage ever to get a round 
of applause, unless perhaps for a final exit with a muttered “ Folled 
again.“ 


HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


II. R. 6. An act to amend the definition of oleomargarine 


contained in the act entitled “An act defining butter, also impos- 
ing a tax upon and regulating the manufacture, sale, importa- 
tion, and exportation of oleomargurine,“ approved August 2, 
1886, as amended, was read twice by its title and referred to the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry. 


CENSORSHIP AND THE SENATE 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I present an article entitled 
“Censorship and the United States Senate,” which I ask leave 
to have published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


CENSORSHIP AND THE UNITED STATES SENATE 


The first skirmish in the United States Senate fight on the tariff pro- 
vision for censorship of so-called “ obscene” literature ended in a close 
yictory for its opponents. The opposition, ably led by Senator Bronson 
CUTTING, of New Mexico, won by the narrow margin of two votes. Sena- 
tor Smoot, of Utah, immediately gave notice that he would renew the 
fight when the Senate considered the tariff bill as a whole. What new 
light is offered to move the Senate to retrace its steps and repudiate its 
former action? 

The demand for reconsideration and rejection of the Cutting amend- 
ment rests, so far as can be learned, on a single fact that is neither new 
nor weighty. During the holidays the senior Senator from Utah read 
certain books, judiciously chosen for him by a customs clerk, Rather, 
he read certain “salacious, obscene, and indecent" extracts from these 
books. This self-imposed pastime for the Christmas season must have 
been a painful experience. But painful experiences are not altogether 
new sensations in the recent record of the Utah Senator. Nor is there 
any novelty in the old saying that “ misery loves company,” a truth 
that has moved bim to share with certain other Senators the perusal 
of these shocking literary morsels. It is even rumored that he desires 
to read them to all of his colleagues (behind closed doors), that in his 
yearning for larger comfort he will submit his tender sensibilities to this 
further strain, to the worthy end that bis colleagues may fully share his 
mental anguish and moral indignation. 

Does the perusal of these objectionable passages from a few books 
throw any new light on the subject? Does it afford additional informa- 
tion or more impressive argument? It does not. Apart from the pleas- 
urable or painful sensation produced, Senators know only what they 
knew before. They knew that such books existed. That fact was recog- 
nized and emphasized in the debate preceding the passage of the amend- 
ment. What they have now been asked to do is to substitute heat for 
light, to allow an emotional shock to overthrow the considered Judgment 
on which their former action was based, 

It is the same issue that was before them on October 11. It was not 
then and is not now a question of obscenity and immorality versus 
decency and purity. It is the question of whether the American reading 
public shall be controlled by the literary censorship of a Federal bureau, 
whether Congress shall delegate to customs clerks this sort of guardian- 
ship over the minds of the American people. That is the fundamental 
issue, and no amount of outraged sentiment stirred by fresh senatorial 
contact with indecent literature can banish or obscure this issue. 

From a public viewpoint the situation is both interesting and im- 
portant, 

Senators have recently seen certain books that were banned by cus- 
toms clerks, They upheld the judgment of the clerks in these instances. 
So far so good: But they go much further, and it is not so good. On 
the basis of a mere fraction of the evidence, and even that fraction of a 
wholly ex parte nature, they reach a verdict, What about the pre- 
ponderance of the evidence? 

Granted that the forty-odd books should have been banned, that they 
were had enough to be morally ruinous even to academic. professors, 
indeed, to every class except Senators. What about the other books that 
were withheld from the American people by the customs clerks? ‘There 
were over 700 of these. How many of these books were really wicked 
and how many were not? What proportion were actually valuable from 
a literary, historic, or scientific standpoint? We do not know, and until 
we do, we should not invest these bureau clerks with the combined 
power of judge and jury in so important and far-reaching a matter as 
this. Not, at least, until we are ready to substitute Federal bureaucracy 
for general democracy. 

Next to this question comes another that is germane and important. 
The most demoralizing and subversive literature is that in which the 
evil is skillfully disguised or covered up. How much of this kind of 
literature gets by a customs clerk? Practically all of it, if he develops 
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the habit of hurried examinations for special passages. He is certain 
to do this unless he has the necessary qualifications and training, which 
he does not have. This is not an aspersion on the customs clerks them- 
selves, They are not reponsible for the unhappy position in which they 
are placed. They are not to be condemned for having thrust upon 
them the delicate and difficult task of literary judgment and discrimina- 
tion. The large scale and the exacting nature of this task demand 
special fitness and thorough training. Without these they can not 
wisely, fairly, and effectively exercise the inclusive power of censor- 
ship over all of the world's literature, past and present, that seeks to 
enter America, Such an exclusive right and such wide authority should 
not be bestowed on any set of clerks in a bareau of customs, 

No other Federal bureau should be vested with this authority. 
principle is as alien to a democracy as the practice is ineffective. 
me illustrate this point. 

Here, for instance, is a book that portrays adultery, rape, and incest. 
It describes the scene in which a man's sensual appetites can be satis- 
field only through incest. It begins by stating the nature of his de- 
praved desire to have carnal intercourse with his own sister. It por- 
trays the methods by which he plans to satisfy this desire. It shows 
how he changed these methods when his sister refused his plea, It de- 
scribes the manner in which he finally assaulted her, and when his pur- 
pose was accomplished drove her from his presence. 

The book that contains this story is admitted into the United States, 
without question and without deletion of a single passnge, It is more 
widely circulated than any other book. No objection against it has ever 
been or will ever be raised in the Senate, for it is the Bible. 

Why is the Bible not barred or deleted? Because of the intent, influ- 
ence, and contents of the book as a whole. On what is this judgment 
based? On the consensus of public opinion, and not on the decision of a 
government bureau. The public has been permitted to read and to judge 
for itself—the only democratic and, in the long run, the only effective 
course. 

The Bible is equally accessible to the pure and the impure, the pious 
and the impious. Skeptics, agnostics, and atheists have made use of it to 
uphold and to spread their views. They have quoted one passage against 
another, challenged its teachings and contradicted its claims—without 
interference by the Government. No governmental edict or bureau has 
either kept it from the people or forced it on them. The result is that 
this ancient book is still the world’s best seller. It has been the in- 
spiration of a vast library of widely read literature. One of the volumes 
in this library was written by a distinguished former Member of the 
Senate, the late Albert J. Beveridge, of Indiana. “The Bible as Good 
Reading" is the significant title of this small volume that portrays the 
literary beauty and power of the Bible as a whole—including chapters 
and passages like that cited above, chapters that portray the salacious, 
the seductive, and the obscene. 

Another very important thing has happened during the centuries in 
which the Bible was being read and judged and its high place estab- 
lished. Millions of other books were being read, discarded, and for- 
gotten. In both cases the people were allowed to judge and in the 
long run their best judgment prevailed. It will always prevail among 
civilized people. Are we ready to admit that this is an uncivilized 
country, despite its far-reaching educational system, the ideals of its 
government, and the influence of all of its churches and its homes? 
If we are not, it is wholly unnecessary to allow the clerks of a Govern- 
ment bureau to say what the American people shall or shall not read, 

It is also absurd and futile. How futile is shown by what is now 
happening. The previous Senate debate served to arouse public interest 
in the subject of “indecent” literature. It took on the tempting char- 
acter of forbidden fruit. Even the human nature of our primitive, 
pristine parents in the Garden of Eden fell for this temptation. They 
fell at the instigation of a loathsome serpent, rebelling against the 
Almighty Himself, that they might eat of the forbidden fruit of the 
tree of the knowledge of good and evil. Setting aside theological dis- 
putes as to the literal, mythical, or parable character of the story, we 
can all agree on certain subsequent historic facts. 

Humanity to-day is not hedged within a Garden of Eden for new- 
born innocents who must be shielded from knowledge. The former dis- 
pensation gave way to the latter, the old restrictive command “ Thou 
shalt not” gave place to the new liberating promise, “Ye shall know 
the truth and the truth shall make you free.“ Truth can not be dis- 
tinguished from error by those who do not know what error is. There 
can be no conscious choice of truth except by free-will rejection of 
error. We all know this, as our early American forefathers knew it. 
That is why they planted and we have multiplied trees of the knowledge 
of good and evil throughout the length and breadth of the land. 

It is now proposed to abolish this practice, to deprive the American 
mind of the knowledge of evil, without which it can neither determine 
the value nor attain the power of positive good. That is, such knowl- 
edge as is supplied by the world market, beyond our own mentally 
quarantined shores. We are asked to place the infant industry of 
American thought under the coddling care of tariff protection in the 
hands of untrained clerks. We are asked to clothe them with authority 
to proclaim to all of our people (including teachers, scholars, and even 
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United States Senators) “Ye shall know the truth—if we can detect 
it, and it shall make you free—to read what we choose to let you read.” 
In the primitive Garden of Eden angels stood guard at the gates with 
swords of flame. In the modern version America is transformed into a 
mental kindergarten at whose ports of entrance stand customs clerks, 
swords of legal censorship in their official hands, and over their heads a 
heavy penalty for the slightest failure to use their deadly weapons, It 
sounds like a fanciful picture. The pity—and the absurdity—of it is 
that itis not fanciful, But while not fanciful it is farcical, If we wish 
to keep the American mind in the kindergarten stage, it can not be done 
by guarding the few ports of entry from contaminating literature. This 
childish precaution serves only to magnify the temptation to partake of 
the forbidden fruit. It serves to stimulate production and extend con- 
sumption in the home market. This is not mere abstract reasoning 
about human nature. It is an actual fact based on abundant proof. 
The most recent proof is furnished by the magazines and daily papers. 

When the subject of indecent literature was aired in the Senate in 
October, striking advertisements of certain books began to appear in 
many of these publications. Among the books whose deletion was 
warmly approved by certain Senators is the war novel from Germany, 
All Quiet on the Western Front. The consequent publicity given to 
another war book was enOmmous. Popular interest in this book was 
wafted high on the waves of an advertising campaign. Enthusiastic 
reviews by competent critics were widely published and sales Increased 
by leaps and bounds, If the tender American mind needed protection 
from certain passages of the German author of the one, it stood in far 
greater need of protection from the domestic author of the other war 
novel, A Farewell to Arms, 

And what shall we say of the alluring advertisements and full re- 
views appearing in such widely read papers as the New York Times, 
with its claim to print “All the news that's fit to print“? An entire 
page of the Times was given over to advertising a lenghty list of 
books, every one of which would have been banned or expurgated if 
they had not been written or published in this country. The same fate 
would have met two of the four books offered at a special Christmas 
sale by an outstanding liberal magazine. It seems that the holiday 
reading taste of the Senator from Utah was shared by a large part of 
the American public. The result was probably no more harmful to 
the one than to the other. The fact remains that the American public 
has found, and will continue to find, a way to exercise the democratic 
right of self-determination in the realm of reading. Official denial of 
this right serves to increase rather than diminish its exercise, to enlarge 
rather than suppress interest in so-called subversive literature. 

This being true, the subject takes on a new and not altogether high- 
minded aspect. The issue is no longer the protection of public morals 
but the promotion of private profit, not the evil of foreign authorship 
but the crushing of foreign competition, Seen in this light, it is as 
the agents of commercial interests, the salesmen of domestic publishers, 
that customs officals are to be vested with such absolute authority and 
such far-reaching powers. The Senate is entitled to consider at least 
the posibility that there is such an aspect of this question and to give 
it such weight as it deserves. . 

Even if there were unanimous agreement on a policy of the very 
strictest literary censorship, there would still be no need of enacting 
tariff legislation on the subject. The matter is amply covered in the 
laws of the separate States. These laws are rigid, comprehensive, 
entirely adequate, and with ample provisions for enforcement. A digest 
of them has been compiled and published by the United States Govern- 
ment Printing Office. It is an impressive, or u very oppressive, docu- 
ment, according to one's viewpoint. How completely adequate these 
laws are may be shown here by a few citations. 

Take, for instance, the Kentucky law, which covers: 

“Any person or corporation who sells, lends, gives away, or shows, 
or offers to sell, lend, or give away, or to show, or has in his posses- 
sion with Intent to sell, lend, or give away, or to show, or advertise 
in any manner; or who otherwise offers for loan, gift, sale, or dis- 
tribution, any obscene, lewd, lascivious, filthy, indecent, or disgusting 
book, magazine, pamphlet, newspaper, story paper, * * or who 
„ œ prints * * any such book, etc., or gives notice of any 
kind, giving information directly or indirectly stating, or purporting 
so to do, where, how, of whom, or by what means any obscene or 
indecent book can be purchased, obtained, or had.” 

The Connecticut law states that any person who may “assist in 
preparing anything named herein shall be imprisoned not more than 
two years or be fined not more than $1,000, or both.” The same heavy 
penalty is provided by South Carolina. In Illinois and Indiana the 
law applies to any person who “shall have in his possession, with or 
without intent to sell or give away, any obscene and indecent book, 
pamphlet, ete.” 

New Mexico provides that “an indictment or information for exhibit- 
ing, publishing, passing, selling, or offering to sell, or having in pos- 
session with such intent, any lewd or obscene book, pamphlet, picture, 
print, card, paper, or writing, need not set forth any portion of the 
language used or figures shown upon such book, pamphiet, picture, print, 
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card, paper, or writing, but it is suffleient [to state] generally the fact 
of the lewdness or obscenity thereof.” 

In the agricultural mid-west drastice and sweeping laws prevail, 
Insurgent Wisconsin goes even so far as to provide that “a search 
warrant may be issued by any justice of the peace, as in the case 
of stolen or embezzled property, for search for any such obscene lit- 
erature,” 

There can be no question that the matter of censorship is fully 
covered by State legislation—to say nothing of the Federal postal 
Jaws. Can it be that the States lack the intelligence to discern the 
indecent or the moral courage to combat it? Certainly none of them 
will confess that this is the case. Not one of them has petitioned 
Congress to come to her aid to supplement or supplant her inade- 
quate courts, incompetent education institutions, weak churches, and 
impotent homes. Why, then, this tariff-born assumption by Congress 
of an unsought paternalistic protection over the minds of their citi- 
zens? By this proposed legislation Congress would say, in effect, to 
the legislatures, courts, schools, colleges, churches, and homes of the 
several States: 

“You are not close enough to your own people, you haven't the ideals 
or the moral standards to influence, the education to enlighten, or the 
power to safeguard your citizens. You must submit to the superior 
wisdom that comes from spare-time discussion by a Congress absorbed 
in farm relief, tariff, tax reduction, prohibition, tobby investigation, tail- 
road consolidation, foreign affairs, and party politics. We propose to 
transmit this superior wisdom of ours to the clerks of a customs bureau 
and make them guardians over your mental incompetence and moral 
deficiency.” 

The situation would be tragic if it were not so absurd. It is ludie- 
rous enough to provoke a parody on a certain fond, protecting mama 
and her docile daughter— 

Mother, may my dear children read? 
Yes, my darling daughter, 

But only when a customs clerk 
Prescribes just what they oughter. 


Quite a proper “ protectionist” attitude for mother country to extend 
fo each of her 48 sovereign daughters—even though it forces its sena- 
torial champions to discard the deep devotion to the cause of State 
rights displayed in their opposition to national child-labor legislation. 
Their present public zeal for paternalism and bureaucracy is a curious 
tarif phenomenon that leaves one cold. Ultimately their efforts are 
bound to fail. They will not succeed in placing Americans under the 
worst form of bondage—mental slavery. But while such a bondage 
would be evaded and eventually thrown off, meanwhile it would be a 
national nuisance and humiliation, as well as a debasing denial of 
democratic freedom, 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Messages in writing were communicated to the Senate from 
the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of his 
secretaries. 


PERSONAL PRIVILEGE—CRITICISM OF CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I rise to a question of 
personal privilege. 

Mr. President, I assume that everything that is put in the 
Recorp may be considered under the rule which relates to de- 
bate in the Senate. The senior Senator from Alabama [Mr, 
Hertin] yesterday inserted certain material which, in my 
opinion, is violative of subsection 3 of Rule XIX relating to 
debate. That rule provides: 


No Senator in debate shall refer offensively to any State of the Union. 


I feel that the material to which I refer, which will be found 
on page 3173 of the Recorp, is in some respects offeusive to my 
State, and I respectfully request the Senator from Alabama if 
he will ask to have that material expunged from the Recorp. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No, Mr. President; I shall resist the position 
taken by the Senator from New York, and I wish to be heard on 
it and will be. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the matter to which I made 
reference a moment ago was certain material inserted in the 
Recorp yesterday by the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Herrin], 

I am perfectly clear that under the rule, if these words had 
been uttered on the floor of the Senate, the Senator would have 
been out of order. 

This material was inserted in the Recorp, and was inserted 
by unanimous consent. Of course, so far as I am concerned, I 
had no knowledge whatever of what material was included in 
this statement. 

In the Recorp is printed a copy of a letter written by the Sen- 
ator from Alabama to some one in Philadelphia; and in this let- 
ter I find material decidedly offensive to my State. The mere 
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mention of the fact that I feel that way about it, I am sure, will 
lead the Senator from Alabama to ask that this matter be ex- 
punged ; and I trust that he will do so. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I am very sorry that my 
friend has taken the view he has of this matter. It is an im- 
portant question, one that strikes at the very vitals of white 
supremacy in America, My letter was in response to one 
written to me by Sam H. Reading, of Philadelphia, an editor, 
in which he asked for my opinion on the marriage between 
negroes and whites, and my opinion in particular of the New 
York case. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? May 
I ask the Senator if he will accede to my request? 

Mr. HEFLIN. Of course I will not, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. Then, Mr. President, if the Senator intends 
to repeat what he has said in the letter I must 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I decline to yield to the Senator 
for such interruptions, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
Senator from Alabama declines to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. A point of order, Mr. President. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no desire to have the Senator pro- 
ceed to repeat the language contained here. In referring the 
matter to the Senate I purposely refrained from a repetition of 
the language. If the Senator’s purpose now is to go into the 
matter and discuss it at length, I must say in all fairness that 
I shall ask that he be put in order in case he repeats the lan- 
guage which is used here. I assume that under the rules I 
would be entitled to do that; but I desire to ask the Presiding 
Officer whether the word “ debate” as used in this rule is broad 
enough to include what is printed by consent in the Recorp? 

The PRESIDING. OFFICER. The Chair must state that he 
has not had an opportunity to read what is in the Recorp and 
therefore could not make a decision. 

Mr. COPELAND. What I wish to know is this: Does the 
same rule apply to language inserted in the Recorp that would 
apply to language used in debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The same rule applies, but the 
procedure would be different. At the time of debate any Sen- 
ator can object and have a ruling of the Chair; but in such 
a case as the Senator presents now, the only motion in order— 
which would not be in order now—would be to expunge from 
the RECORD. 

Mr. COPELAND. 
dent? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. During the morning hour, or 
at any time when any Senator would yield for that purpose. 

Mr. COPELAND. Does the Chair mean at any time in the 
debate? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At any time that a Senator 
would yield for the purpose, if no one should object; but if 
there should be anything before the Senate, that would not be 
in order. 

Mr. COPELAND. If I understand the Chair, the matter 
could not be proceeded with except by unanimous consent. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Not at this time. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr, President, the Senator from New York 
has brought this matter before the Senate, and I am going to 
discuss it now. I have a right to speak about any phase of it 
in this body that believes in free speech. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. So long as the Senator speaks 
in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Certainly; and I shall do so. 

I resent the reflection made upon me by the Senator from 
New York. I would not print in the Recorp anything that I will 
not say to him or to the Senate in the open. I defend the letter 
that I wrote in response to one written to me about the dis- 
graceful marriage of a negro man to a white girl in New York 
City. It is a stench in the nostrils of decency to have such a 
thing occur in any State in the Union, I would not defend it 
in my own State. The idea of the Senator taking the position 
that I can not refer to such an obnoxious and diabolical situation 
because it happens to be in some Senator's State. Who ever 
heard of a Senator invoking this rule under the circumstances? 

I have not reflected upon the people of New York State. I 
have reflected upon the Roman Tammany political régime of 
the city of New York that has permitted this damnable thing to 
take place. Why, if you are going to invoke this rule about 
issues that arise in the country, no Senator would be at liberty 
to investigate any subject, because some Senator would seek 
refuge under a rule like that suggested by the Senator from 
New York. He would just simply say that this matter is in my 
State and I do not want it discussed. 

I have the highest regard for a great many people who live in 
New York State, and I think if the people of that State had 
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an opportunity to pass upon the matter in question they would 
sustain my position on the point brought up in the Senate by 
the Senator from New York [Mr. Coretanp]. 

I am utterly astounded at the stand he has taken. I was 
downstairs at lunch with some friends, and my colleague [Mr. 
Biack] sent me word that the Senator from New York was 
going to move to expunge from the Record something that I had 
put in; and I wondered what it was. When I got up here I 
found that this was my letter in opposition to marriage between 
negroes and whites. I now ask the clerk to read, in my time, the 
letter of which the Senator complains, and let the Senate and 
the Chair have the truth of the situation and decide for them- 
selves whether this rule has been infringed upon. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the re- 
quest of the Senator from Alabama? Without objection, the 
clerk will read. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I ask the clerk to read first the letter ad- 
dressed to me, and then my reply. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


(In the Senate of the United States, Thursday, February 6 (legislative 
day of Monday, January 6), 1930 


LETTERS REGARDING THE MARRIAGE OF NEGRO AND NORDIC 


Mr. Heritn, Mr. President, I wish to have printed in the Record a 
letter addressed to me by Sam H. Reading, broadcasting a national 
news service, and my reply, regarding the marriage of a negro and a 
Nordic. 

There being no objection, the letters were ordered to be printed in 
the Reconrp, as follows: 

PHILADELPHIA, October 8, 1929, 
Hon. THOMAS J. HEFLIN, 
United States Senator from Alabama, Washington, D. O. 

Sin: In view of your generally expressed opinions on such subjects, 
the writer will be interested to know your opinion of the within- 
mentioned marriage of Phil Edwards, the negro captain of New York 
University, to a pure Nordic woman (white woman). 

Your expression in this matter will be much appreciated by the read- 
ers of the country who often base their opinions on your expressions 
in such matters. 

Thanking you in advance for your expression, believe me, 

Very respectfully yours, 
Sam H. READING. 


Wasuincron, D. C., October 15, 192). 
Mr. Sam H. READING, 
National News Service, 
24 North Fifty-ninth Strect, Philadelphia, Pa. 

My Dran Sin: In reply to your request I will say that I have mad 
with a feeling of sadness and indignation the newspaper account of 
the humiliated and grief-stricken white father and mother in New 
York City who could get no assistance from either Governor Roosevelt 
or Mayor Walker or anyone else in authority in their effort to prevent 
the marriage of their daughter to a negro. The press reports tell us that 
the white father and mother wept freely when interviewed by the 
newspaper men and made no attempt to hide their tears and humilia- 
tion when New York officials issued a marriage license to a negro to 
marry their daughter. And this terrible thing has happened here in 
what we used to call the land of Anglo-Saxon rule and white suprem- 
acy. Shame on those in authority who will permit such a humiliating, 
disgraceful, and dangerous thing to happen in the United States, 
Where are the white men of self-respect, of race pride, and love of the 
white man’s country in America whose brave forbears long ago decreed 
that there should be no pollution of the blood of the white race by 
permitting marriage between whites and negroes? What has become 
of the brave knights of the white race who once boasted of their 
proud Caucasian lineage? For many generations they stood guard on 
the dividing line between the Caucasian race and the Negro race. 

The far-reaching harm and danger of marriage between whites and 
negroes to the great white race that God intended should rule the 
world is apparent to all intelligent students of history; such mixtures 
have always resulted in weakening, degrading, and dragging down the 
superior to the level of the inferior race. God had a purpose in mak- 
ing four separate and distinct races. The white, the red, the yellow, 
and the black. God intended that ench of the four races should pre- 
serve its blood free from mixture with other races and preserve race 
integrity and prove itself true to the purpose that God had in mind 
for each of them when He brought them into being. The great white 
race is the climax and crowning glory of God's creation, God in His 
infinite wisdom has clothed the white man with the elements aud the 
fitness of dominion and rulership, and the history of the human race 
shows that wherever he has planted his foot and unfurled the flag of 
his authority be has continued to rule. No true member of the great 
white race In America is going to approve or permit, if he can prevent 
it, the marriage between whites and negroes. 

This desire and purpose on the part of the great white race in 
America to keep its blood strain pure and to prevent marriage between 
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whites and negroes can better be designed as the “call of the blood.“ 
It has come down to us through the centuries. White women, rather 
than become the wives of the black man, whenever the issue was pre- 
sented, fought and died, if necessary, to remain true to the “call of the 
blood.” But it seems that in New York, under alien influence, that 
the line of demarcation between the great white race and the Negro 
race, the “great divide,” that once constituted the “dead line” in 
America on questions of social equality and marriage between whites 
and negroes, have been repudiated by those of the Roman-Tammany 
régime now in charge of New York City and New York State. These 
officials owe it to the great white race In the State of New York and 
in the whole United States to protect, safeguard, and preserve in their 
integrity these principles and ideals so dear to the great white race in 
America. 

The time has come for all true Americans of the Caucasian race to 
wake up to the dangers that threaten us. There cafi be no yielding on 
this great question in order to serve the program and purpose of the 
Roman-Tammany political machine. We must stand steadfast, and we 
will stand steadfast, in our purpose and determination to preserve in its 
integrity race pride and purity and white man’s government in the 
United States. I regret to say that the present disgusting and de- 
plorable situation in New York State, which permitted a white father 
and mother to be subjected to the humiliating and shameful ordeal of 
having to submit to the marriage of thelr daughter to a negro, is not 
new under the modern Roman-Tammany system in New York City and 
State. Scores of negroes in Harlem, New York, members of the so-called 
Democratic Tammany organization, bave been permitted to marry white 
wives with license granted by and with the hearty approval of the 
State and city government presided over by Governor Smith and Jimmie 
Walker and now by Gov. Franklin Roosevelt and Jimmie Walker. 
These things are shocking, disgusting, and sickening not only to the 
Democrats but to the true representatives of the great white race in 
all parties the country over. 


Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, a point of order. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state the 
point of order, 

Mr. COPELAND. I assume now that this reading is a part 
of the address being made by the Senator from Alabama, The 
language which he has used is offensive to my State, and I 
ask that the Senator be called to order and that these remarks 
be expunged from the RECORD. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. At the time the request was 
made for the reading of the article the Chair asked whether 
there was any objection, and gave time for anyone to object. 
There was no objection, and the reading will proceed until at 
least an objection is made, and then the question must be de- 
cided by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, Mr. President, I object to the 
whole proceeding, not alone 

Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator frem New 
York object to the reading? 

Mr. COPELAND. I object to the further reading of the 
article. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I make a point of order 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state his 
point of order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I make the point of order that I asked 
unanimous consent to have this letter read, the Senator from 
New York sat silent, unanimous consent was granted, and the 
letter was being read when the Senator rose. He rose during 
my time, during my speech, and he had already consented to 
have the letter read, but now he wants to stop the reading. I 
want the Senators present, who must pass on the question, to 
hear the letter. I am satisfied the Senator from New York 18 
the only Member of this body who will find sufficient objection 
to the letter to want to strike it from the Recorp. It does not 
come in the class of communications that should be expunged. 
It is telling about a condition that exists by reason of a politi- 
cal system in New York State. I ask that the clerk finish the 
reading of the letter. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Chair will state to the Sen- 
ator that an objection could be interposed at any time during the 
reading, and the only way in which the question can be disposed 
of now is by putting the question to the Senate as to whether 
the reading shall be continued er not. [Putting the question.] 
The ayes have it, and the reading will continue. 

The legislative clerk resumed and concluded the reading of the 
letter, as follows: 

The fact that the Roman Catholic Church permits negroes and whites 
to belong to the same Catholic Church and to go to the same Catholic 
schools and permits and sanctions the marriage between whites and 
negroes in the United States is largely responsible for the loose, dan- 
gerous, and sickening conditions that exist in New York City and State 
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to-day and the all-important question of preserving the integrity of our 
race and white supremacy in the United States. 

My knowledge of this open and notorious social equality policy, this 
terrible system in New York State, permitted and approved by Governor 
Smith, was one of the things that made it impossible for me to support 
him for President in 1928. Many States in the Union have laws which 
forbid marriage between whites and negroes; all of the States should 
have, and some day will have, such laws. I understand that New York 
would have had such a law but for the opposition of Governor Smith 
and his Tammany friends in the legislature. Alabama has such a law, 
and I helped to put it in the constitution of that State in 1901. 

Very truly, 
J. Taos, HEFLIN. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I submit to every fair-minded 
Senator in this body that there is nothing in that letter that 
brings it within the rule mentioned by the Senator from New 
York [Mr. Coprtanp]. If I were speaking in colloquy with the 
Senator about conditions in various States I could say, “ These 
conditions exist in the Senator’s own State,” and the Senator 
could not stop me, because I was telling truths that he did not 
want to hear or did not want known. If I were untruthfully 
charging that conditions existed in a State, then I would be 
subject to the rule. But I am asserting a fact, a condition that 
has grown up under a political system, and I have mentioned it 
in stating my own views in replying to a newspaper man who 
was getting the opinions of public men upon this terrible thing 
that took place in New York City just a few weeks ago. 

A foreigner, a German, a worker in a restaurant, who had 
not been here long and did not know much of our ways, had a 
daughter who was about to be married to a negro, a license 
had been procured from this “system” in New York City and 
State. When the father was apprised of that fact, and his wife 
was told that a license had been granted authorizing the mar- 
riage of a negro to their daughter, they looked upon it as a court 
order, and they wept as if their hearts would break. They did 
not know what to do. They were strangers in a strange land. 
They cried out for help, for assistance, from some source, and 
this burly, black negro came and got their daughter under the 
authority issued by this “system” in New York and was mar- 
ried to her, 

God help this poor German and his wife! 

Mr. President, to me that was a sad and sorrowful situation, 
I want to see the white race preserved in its integrity every- 
where—in New York as well as in Alabama. 

When this newspaper man wrote me and sent me newspaper 
stories of this horrible thing in New York City I wrote out of 
my heart just what I felt about it, and I challenge the Senator 
from New York to show one thing that I have asserted in that 
letter that is not true. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the 
bama yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. HEFLIN. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, I can state things in it that are 
not true. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I would like to have the Senator do so, 

Mr. COPELAND. In the first place, the Senator waited four 
months before he put it in the Recorp, The correspondence is 
dated in October. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 
case. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now the Senator speaks about alien- 
controlled New York, and says this is a system which has “ the 
hearty approval of the State and city government, presided over 
by Governor Smith and Jimmie Walker.” 

The Senator from Alabama and every Senator in this body 
knows that Governor Smith and Jimmie Walker and Frank 
Roosevelt never knew anything about this at all, and I say that 
it is a shame to think that it is possible to insert in the RECORD, 
to be read by the people of this country, a statement which 
carries the implication, if not the direct words, that all these 
things, which we all stand against, had the approval of great, 
outstanding men in my State, and that the Governor of my 
State is a party to it. The Senator from Alabama, if he will 
stop and consider, will realize that he has made a statement 
far beyond the possibility of proof. 

I make another appeal to the Senator. He has had the 
matter read into the Recordo. Let us now expunge it from the 
RECORD. 

Mr, HEFLIN. Oh, no, 
Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. Neither have I finished what I want to say 
to the Senator. 

Mr. HEFLIN. 


Senator from Ala- 


That has nothing to do with the facts in the 


I have not finished replying to the 


Very well. 


Mr. COPELAND. The Senator says these people got no 
assistance from either Governor Roosevelt or Mayor Walker. 
The Senator knows very well that the governor of my State 
could give no assistance. 

Mr. HEFLIN. No; I do not know that. I deny the correct- 
ness of the Senator’s position. 

Mr. COPELAND. The governor of my State never heard 
of it, 

Mr. HEFLIN. The governor of my State would have given 
assistance. He would not have permitted such a thing. I 
would take the steps necessary to prevent a marriage between 
a negro and a white person in Alabama if such a thing should 
be attempted and I knew it. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, the Senator is very brave, 
but before the governor of his State or the valiant Senator 
could do anything, the governor and the Senator would have to 
know about it. 

Mr. HHFLIN. I can not yield to the Senator further. 

Mr. COPELAND, The governor of my State never heard of 
this transaction. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I can not permit the Senator to take up my 
time with such interruptions. I want him to speak to his 
heart’s content, but he has raised this question and attacked 
me, and we will fight it to a finish now. 

1 assert that these things that I have said are true. The 
newspapers were full of stories telling about the approach- 
ing marriage of a negro to a white girl in New York City, and 
if the Governor of New York can not stop long enough to pay 
attention to the cry of a stricken white family in their distress, 
humiliation, and grief, long enough to lend a listening ear and 
to extend a helping hand in a case like that, Mr. President, we 
have gone far down the road of political cowardice and degreda- 
tion in that political system. 

The newspapers of New York were full of this horrible thing. 
-I had sent to me probably two dozen clippings out of New York 
papers regarding it, and other papers had stories about it, and 
now the Senator from New York rushes to the defense of this 
political system, He is not defending New York State, and yet 
he says E have reflected on the State. He is defending Alfred 


the Anointed” and Jimmie Walker, the mayor, one of his 
satellites, and Franklin Roosevelt, a fond disciple. 
senting my criticism of Tammany officials. 


He is re- 


I know that the bunch the Senator is talking about want me 
defeated for the Senate, but they can not do it even with the 
aid of the Senator from New York [Mr. Corzlaxpl. Oh, yes, 
they would like to have me defeated. They would like to have 
some action taken by the Senate that would reflect upon me 
just before I go to Alabama to open my campaign at the capital 
of the State next Monday night. I do not want him to hear 
this, but it is whispered around that the Senator from New 
York really thinks he hears the presidential bee buzzing in 
his bonnet. [Laughter.] To-morrow the headlines will prob- 
ably read: “The Senator from New York moved to expunge 
from the Recorp renrarks of Senator Hertin. This heavy blow 
fell upon the Senator just before he went down to Alabama to 
open his campaign.” Would not that be nice? It would be ex- 
eeedingly nice to the Roman-Tammany régime and altogether 
lovely to the Senator from New York. 

Does anyone here believe that I would get up here and play 
the baby. act and move to expunge something somebody said 
about conditions that might exist in my State? I would de- 
fend my State if it were necessary. I would represent it as 
best I could and then I would let it go at that, or I would ask 
for an investigation. Before I submit to this thing being ex- 
punged, this reflection upon me, I will ask the Senator from 
New York to pernrit me to have an investigating committee 
appointed to find out the facts, to find out if this marriage 
license was procured in New York City and State, or if this 
negro and white girl were married under the solemn sanction 
of the New York authorities? 

That is not all that I would investigate. I would investigate 
schools where negro children and white children, Catholics, are 
going to school in the same school room, sitting side by side, 
with both negro and white teachers. I would show where ne- 
groes and whites worship together in the same Catholic church 
and where negro and white Catholics have married under this 
solemn sanction, These are facts. I am not talking fiction, 
I would show that in his city, as Richard H. Edmunds, the 
editor of the Manufacturers Record, pointed out, dance halls 
are running every night where negro men dance with white 
women, such as they are, and white men dance with negro 
women. I would show that these are licensed places and run- 
ning wide open under this New York Roman-Tammany political 
machine. I would prove it beyond all question to the Senator 
if he does not already know it. I would show that negro mem- 
bers of Tammany Hall in New York City have white wives. 
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I spurn and repudiate this rotten, damnable situation and 
deny that it has the sanction of the Democratic Party. I will 
show the Senator from New York from the files of the New York 
World that that paper asserted during the presidential cam- 
paign, in order to get negro yotes for Alfred Smith, that he be- 
lieves “in social equality.” I will show him by the statute 
books of New York State that Al Smith while a member of 
the legislature yoted to require the white hotels of that State to 
admit negroes and whites as guests on terms of equality. I 
will show that he voted for a bill that required every white 
restaurant keeper to admit and serve negroes and whites alike, 
in restaurants and cafés of New York. These are facts, Mr. 
President, terrible, disgusting, and sickening facts. 

As a southern Democrat I scorn and denounce the political 
régime that stoops to such a damnable thing. 

I know that the evil I have attacked is a profitable thing 
politically to Tammany. The Senator from New York has 
allowed somebody to get him into an indefensible position. 
What he ought to do is to get up now and apologize to me 
[laughter] and to the Senate—yes; and to the country. He 
ought to apologize to that white father and that white mother 
in New York who must suffer till death shall call them, the 
heartaches, humiliation, and disgrace that are theirs because 
their daughter is married to a negro. 

My God, just think of it! And yet a member of the great 
white race rising here under such heart-rending circumstances 
in this greatest lawmaking body in the world and demanding 
that my letter protesting against the“ marriage” of a “negro” 
to a “white woman” be expunged from the Recorp. Oh, Mr. 
President, what a sweet-tasting morsel that will be in the South 
when the ambitious Senator from New York runs for President. 
[Laughter.] They will ask, “Is he the Senator that tried to 
have Senator HEFLIN’s letter protesting against the marriage 
of negroes and whites in New York expunged from the Rec- 
orp?” And the answer is bound to be, “ Yes; he is the same 
Senator.” Then they will let Candidate CoreLanp have it in the 
neck! [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I am utterly astounded at the Senator's posi- 
tion. He certainly has made a mistake if he thinks the Sen- 
ators in this body would vote to expunge this letter from the 
Record. Let him stand forth—that is what he was sent here 
for—and produce the facts and show wherein I have reflected 
upon the State of New York. Thousands and tens of thousands 
of white Republicans in New York and white Democrats, men 
and women, will say “amen” to my position on this subject. 
They do not believe in permitting Tammany to get votes and 
control by polluting the blood of the great white race, sanction- 
ing marriage between negroes and whites. It is the most dam- 
nable and diabolical system under the sun—Tammany! Grover 
Cleveland pronounced a curse upon that infamous institution 
when he said “It is the most corrupt political organization in 
the country.” Woodrow Wilson, stalwart statesman, standing 
yonder on the mountain top, declared Tammany to be “the 
most corrupt political organization in the United States“ Wil- 
liam Jennings Bryan, the Great Commoner, said, It is the most 
corrupt political organization in America.” Tammany, since 
Cleveland, Wilson, and Bryan denounced her, has reached the 
point in her disgusting degeneracy where negroes and whites 
are permitted to marry. Yes; negro members of Tammany 
are marrying white women and these negroes are voting the 
Tammany ticket. What a terrible price Tammany pays for 
the negro vote of New York. 

There is certainly a fine field for protection of white women 
by the Knights of the Ku Klux Klan, Negroes and whites 
dancing together in halls in New York City licensed by the 
Roman-Tammany régime, and marriage between whites and 
negroes permitted. Why, Mr. President, that condition deserves 
the condemnation of every decent white man and woman in 
America. It could not exist a minute in my State. It could 
not exist a minute in South Carolina, in Florida, in Oklahoma, 
in Texas, in Tennessee, in North Carolina, in Mississippi. There 
is not a Southern State that would tolerate it for a moment. 
The Western States would not stand for it. Many of the 
Eastern and New England States would not countenance it. 
And yet the Senator from New York seeks to have me apologize 
for pleading for the protection and deliverance of white women 
from such disgraceful and damnable doings as those which 
have taken place under the rule of Tammany in New York City. 
I have no apology to make for my position. I am not laying 
these terrible Tammany conditions at the door of the people 
of New York State. I am charging those in authority, the 
political system they have built up, with these terrible things. 

The Senator from New York has not told us who asked him 
to take this matter up in the Senate and ask to have it ex- 
punged. He did not have to tell me. I know.» Some one of 
those who so cordially hate me has perhaps already “ crossed” 
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him on the outside. Thank God, we have not reached the time 
yet when free speech can be suppressed in this body. The ques- 
tion raised by the Senator from New York goes to the very 
heart of free speech in the Senate. Strike out this statement, 
these things that I have uttered and had printed in the RECORD, 
and the Senate will have said to the country, “ You can not dis- 
cuss certain matters in the Senate if certain people object to 
having them discussed.” Why not come out in the open and 
tell the truth about this situation? If I had not mentioned the 
Roman Catholic acts and doings in that statement I do not 
believe that the Senator from New York would have been re- 
quested to call for the action that he is seeking here to-day. 

Mr. President, this particular attack upon me is not the only 
kind of annoyance that I have to put up with. I have received, 
perhaps, in all from Roman Catholics 500 threatening letters. 
On yesterday the Senate passed my resolution expressing regret 
at the attempt to assassinate the President of Mexico. Last 


night at 12.30 a telephone message came to me saying, This is 
Senator, it is rumored that you were 
“Yes; an 


the Washington Post. 
shot at to-night.” I said, That is news to me.” 
attempt was made upon your life.” 

“The Associated Press has it and they are trying to run it 
down. They called on us to assist them.” I said: “I have 


been right here in my room at work since 7 o'clock, and if. 


anybody shot at me I did not know it.“ Then I was told to-day 
by a member of the Associated Press that the report came from 
Pittsburgh that the news had reached there that somebody had 
“fired a shot at Senator Herrin.” 

Mr. President, the experience had in Mexico day before yes- 
terday shows that it is a dangerous thing to oppose the political 
program of the Roman Catholic régime—dangerous to discuss 
it in an effort to combat it in the United States. I realize that. 
I do not know what my fate may be. I do not know whether 
I am to be attacked, misrepresented, and threatened more in 
the future than I have been in the past, but I wish to say here 
and now that I haye written and left with a number of friends 
my mature opinion and decision about the Roman forces that 
have threatened te put me out of “their way” and may yet 
undertake to put me out of “their way.” I want all of my 
friends who hear me speak to-day to understand that if any- 
thing happens to me I want the instructions that I have here 
referred to carried out to the letter. I am going to repeat what 
I have said before. If anything happens to me in this cam- 
paign I want my friends everywhere to know, as God hears 
me say it, that certain Roman Catholics are back of it and are 
responsible for it. I am not going to apologize to them for my 
course. I am doing my duty to my country as God gives me 
the light to see my duty. I have ealled attention to Roman 
Catholic political activities that strike at the vitals of our 
free institutions. 

I am not talking about the Catholic's mode of worship. I 
do not care how the Catholic worships. I would fight to grant 
him and everyone else the right to worship just as he chooses. 
I want everybody to have that right. I am not fighting his 
mode of worship. I am fighting his political beliefs and ac- 
tivities as a group. 

I assert now that wherever the Roman Catholics have gotten 
control of a government and had the political power with which 
to do it, they have destroyed free speech; they have destroyed 
peaceful assemblage; they have destroyed the free press, I 
challenge anybody to dispute that statement. No one attempts 
to dispute it. 

I assert in my place as an American Senator that wherever 
the Roman Catholics have had the political power with which 
to do it, they have destroyed religious liberty; they have de- 
stroyed the separation of church and state; they have destroyed 
the public schools. I challenge anybody to dispute that state- 
ment. No one will dare dispute it. 

Mr. President, these six pillars that I have mentioned are 
the pillars on which my Government stands. Pull out these 
pillars and the American Republic falls. The time is coming 
when this Government is not going to permit the un-American 
doctrine of the“ union of church and state“ to be taught in the 
United States. Why should we allow it? It will bring trouble 
some day. Separation of church and state is a fundamental 
principle of our Government, and yet, to-day, in the Catholic 
parochial schools of this Nation they are teaching to their 
children that the proper form of government is the “union of 
church and state.“ 

Mr. President, the effort will be made to induce members of 
the Catholic church to believe that I am attacking their form of 
worship—their religion. It is not true; I am attacking the 
political beliefs and activities of the leaders of that group. 

I want all Americans, including the members of that church, 
to know that the efforts that I complain of will, if permitted to 


go on undisturbed, undermine and overthrow the free institu- 
tions of America. 

I appeal to patriotic Catholics to help prevent the trouble that 
such a program is certain to bring in our country. 

Mr. President, the people of the United States are gradually 
waking up to the difficulties encountered in getting any big daily 
paper to say anything that Catholic leaders do not want said. 
It is not pleasant to have yourself waked after midnight and 
then be told that somebody is on your trail, that the newspapers 
are about to carry a story that somebody has attempted to 
assassinate you. I wonder if somebody knew that the Senator 
from New York was going to move to expunge this letter, and 
decided he would wake me and intimidate me before the Senator 
made the motion in the hope that I would remain silent and 
look pleasant while the red carnation smiled on the lapel of the 
coat of the Senator from New York. [Laughter.] 

Mr. President, I repeat, I want my position clearly under- 
stood by all Catholics in America. I am not assailing the 
Catholic Church for its form of religious worship. I am assail- 
ing the political organization of that group. 

I had printed in the Recorp last night an appeal to the Ger- 
man Government from the Protestants of Prussia for a fair 
deal. I want the Senator from New York to read that article. 
It stated that the Protestants were demanding that they re- 
ceive the same treatment from the Government that the Catholics 
were receiving; and it also stated that because of the political 
power and concerted action of the Catholics the political leader 
gave them special favors and privileges because of their political 
power. 

Mr. President, that very problem is in our midst. We see 
manifestations of that power here whenever and wherever the 
political leaders of that group demand it. In 1916 the Roman 
Catholics deserted Wilson and supported the Republican can- 
didate because Wilson would not do their bidding and go to war 
with Mexico. In 1920 they bolted the party nominee. In 
1924 they supported Coolidge against Davis because the Demo- 
cratic convention did not nominate a Catholic. In New York 
City—I printed that statement in the Recorp, and nobody has 
disputed it—a trade was made between Tammany Democrats 
and the Republicans to give Coolidge 145,000 Democratic votes, 
the Democrats to get 145,000 Republican votes for Al Smith 
for governor. They made a trade. They traded John Davis 
out and Coolidge in, and they traded Teddy Roosevelt out and 
Al Smith in, so that they could have Alfred the Anointed 
ready to run “for us“ in the presidential campaign in 1928. 
Well, he ran, did he not? His was the worst defeat yet re- 
ceived by any candidate calling himself a Democrat. He got 
only seven States in his presidential column; and one of the 
seven he did not carry, and that was Alabama. 

If the votes that were claimed to be improperly marked had 
been counted, Hoover would have carried Alabama by 19,000 
majority; so that leaves six States which Al Smith carried. 
Some people and some statesmen are not farseeing. The Roman 
Catholics had the biggest political program for that year ever 
mapped out by that group. The reason why they hate me so 
cordially is that I helped to upset a part of it. In 1926 and 
1927, when they were ready to invade Mexico with the United 
States flag and with United States soldiers to fight the battles 
of the Pope over there and return to his control those people 
who had been oppressed and robbed of their substance for 400 
years under Roman rule, I helped to defeat that movement, 

These are the three big things they had on their program: 
They were going to elect, first, a Roman Catholic President in 
the greatest Protestant country in all the world—the United 
States. Second, they were going to proclaim a Catholie king; 
and, third, at the same time they were going to aid the Catholic 
rebellion through Alfred in the White House, and deliver 
Mexico back to the Pope inside of six months after Smith had 
been inaugurated. Now, let us see how close my statement 
tracks the truth. 

Smith was defeated, but in a little while the Pope was crowned 
a temporal king in the Roman Catholic Vatican. In a little 
while the Catholic war broke out in Mexico. There it is. It 
was all planned for 1928. They are after anybody who oppose 
their big world program. 

Their plan failed. I opposed Smith. I could not conscien- 
tiously support him. One of the reasons why I could not sup- 
port him was his attitude on the negro question. He has not 
answered yet whether he believes in social equality or not. 
The New York World said he did. He has not denied and he 
can not deny his vote to make hotels and restaurants admit 
negroes and whites alike. He has not denied and he can not 
deny that negroes and whites married in New York under his 
reign as governor for eight years. He can not deny and he 
will not deny that negro children and white children go to the 
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same parochial Catholic schools and that negroes and whites 
worship together in the same Catholic church. I oppose that; 
I think that is bad; but if that is their taste up there we 
could put up with that if they would let our American free 
institutions alone, 

I was talking about this subject not long ago with a very 
distinguished public man, who said to me, “Tom, you say the 
Catholics want power?” Tes.“ Well, do not the Methodists 
and Baptists and Presbyterians and all the others want power?” 
“Yes.” Well, then, they are all alike, are they not?” “No.” 
“Well, why not?” I said, “I will show you the difference. 
The Methodists want their congregations to grow; the Baptists 
want to see theirs grow; the Presbyterians and all the others, 
including the Jews, want to see theirs grow; but what is their 
ultimate end and aim? To produce fine citizenship; to get re- 
ligion info the hearts and lives of the people; to produce a 
Christian manhood and womanhood and a better condition in 
society, the uplifting and betterment of the human family. 
They want power, yes; but how do they use it? When the 
balloting time comes, what do they do? They go out yonder 
to the ballot box and try to change our form of government? 
No. There is not a Methodist or a Baptist or a Presbyterian 
or a Christian or a Jew who would vote on election day to 
change this form of government. They want it to stand; they 
want to preserve it; they want to make it perpetual.” 

But that is not so of the Roman Catholic. The Roman 
Catholic wants power; and what does he do with it when he gets 
it? Give him political power enough and what does he do 
with it? He goes to the ballot box and in time he changes our 
form of government; he overthrows our form of government 
and sets up a Catholic government in its place. 

We have under our Government religious freedom. The Ro- 
man Catholie Church does not believe in religious freedom. I 
could debate that question with the Senator from New York 
and show that Pope Pius EX, the mouthpiece of that group, de- 
Kounced it and said that no government has the right to permit 
the eitizen to have the religion of his choice. My God, it is the 
distilled essence of democracy and Americanism that I can have 
the religion of my choice; that I can walk out under my own 
vine and fig tree, with nobody to make me afraid, and fall down 
on my knees and worship God as I see fit to worship Him. 
But the Roman doctrine is against religious freedom. 

What else do they favor? The separation of church and 
state? No; they repudiate and denounce that doctrine, and as 
proof of it they preach from the pulpit and teach in the school- 
rooms to-day under the Stars and Stripes the union of “ church 
and state,” a doctrine diabolical ‘and deadly to the spirit of 
our free institutions. Do they believe in free speech? No; and 
they are even contaminating my good friend from New York 
who wants to run for President with some of that doctrine. 
Free speech! Why, Mr. President, they have suppressed it 
wherever they have had the power with which to do it. 

Let me cite you to an odious example. Italy is under the 
reign of Mussolini, a Roman Catholic. He has put to death free 
speech; he has murdered a free press; peaceful assemblage is 
not permitted any more in Italy; the public-school system is 
dead; religious freedom has disappeared. The union of church 
and state has come, and what came with it over there? The 
civil authority of Italy has been abandoned and canon law— 
Catholic Church law—has been placed over the people of Italy 
to rule that people who once loved and followed the great 
Garibaldi. 

I am fighting against a dangerous evil in my country. Its 
danger is becoming more and more apparent in the publie mind. 
Things like this to-day but serve to emphasize it. Instead of 
letting this letter of mine rest in the Recorp, and letting people 
who read it decide for themselves what they think about it, the 
effort is made here, through the Senator from New York, to 
expunge it from the Rxconn, because I have dared to tell of 
terrible conditions that exist under a Roman-Tammany political 
machine in New York. 

What will American Roman Catholics do when they get suffi- 
cient power in the United States? Doctor Ryan, in his book 
called State and Church, written right here—and he is a profes- 
sor in the Catholic University; he holds his office under the 
Catholic Pope, king of the Vatican, the Catholic king, now—in 
that book he says, “ When we are strong enough we will set up 
the Catholic state.” 

God of our fathers, think of that! That book, written right 
here at the Capital, where George Washington, and Jefferson, 
and Madison, and a long line of illustrious patriots lived and 
moved, and here where the immortal Lincoln lost his life, con- 
tains that doctrine that as soon as they are strong enough— 
politically, of course—they will set up the Catholic state; and 
then what did he say? He tells then how helpless we would be 
against the Catholic state. 
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Do you know what that means? When they set up the 
Catholic state they will pull down the American state, I do 
not want to see that. I am trying to prevent that. Then when 
they pull that down, the Catholic government will be set up in 
its stead, and liberty will be dead in America. The wail of 
lost liberties would sound around this Republic, more mourn- 
ful than the grief-fraught winds that how! round the dead 
beauty of the Cyclades. 

O. Mr. President, I am warning against that day. Do they 
believe in free press? No. They oppose any newspaper that 
eriticizes their political activities. They boasted how they 
whipped a Washington newspaper that cried out aguinst the 
murder of a white girl in the Good Shepherd Home, 17 years 
old—dead, trying to escape. This newspaper in Washington 
cried out, “ Investigate it! Find out the facts! It is not a small 
thing for a girl to lose her life in such a way. Let us know the 
truth”; and a Catholic priest wrote an article in a magazine 
and every one of you received copies of it, two years ago, in 
which he boasted how the Catholics whipped that paper for mak- 
ing that statement about the death of that white girl in the 
Good Shepherd Home. He told how they whipped that paper to 
its knees, and here is what he said: 


We organized. Our priests appealed to their congregations from the 
pulpit. Catholic committees were appointed. We called upon merchants, 
Jews and Protestants, and told them if they did not quit advertising in 
that paper we would boycott them. 


They boasted of that in the priest’s article. That is a deadly 
assault upon a free press; and he wound up by saying: 


In three weeks’ time we had lost them 40 per cent of their sub- 
scribers; and the business manager came— 


I can see him now— 


dragging the carcass of a dead press behind him, and he sald, “If 
you will let up on us we will never print anything else that is objection- 
able to the Roman Catholic group.” 


My God, think of that in free America. 

Mr. President, I have shown you that they are opposed to a 
free press. You can not get a Washington paper to-day to print 
an article which criticizes the doing of a priest, the Pope, or the 
Catholic Church. They will tell you, “No; we would rather 
not do it.“ They will not do it. You can go into any State in 
the Union and four-fifths of the dailies will turn down such an 
article, even for pay, that criticizes the Roman Catholic group. 
My own State is no exception. So they are the deadly enemy of 
the free press in America. 

These are the differences that exist between the Roman Cath- 
olies and the other church groups in the United States. The 
other churches want the Government to remain as it is, to live 
on and on. The Roman Catholic group, when they get power, 
are going to change the Government. They are going to abolish 
free speech, peaceful assembly, free press, religious freedom, 
separation of church and state, and the public schooi—the shrine 
of liberty, as Rabbi Lyon, of Brooklyn, N. X., has ealled it. Mr. 
President, the public school is the citadel and stronghold of our 
American liberties. It is the saving grace and mainstay of the 
Republic. It is the fountain of knowledge, from which helpful 
information goes into all the channels of our State and nationa! 
existence. 

So, Mr. President, the political program of this Roman group, 
as I understand it, is deadly to American institutions. That is 
a pretty severe indictment, but it is true. I assert again, and I 
invite anybody to challenge it, that if you read the pages of 
history all over the world you will find that wherever Roman 
Catholics haye had power enough politically they have sup- 
pressed free speech, peaceful assembly, free press, religious free- 
dom, and the public schools. I challenge anybody to deny it. 

Mr. President, it can not be denied; but I am misrepresented 
and villified because I dare to speak my convictions as an 
American. The agents of this Roman group have gone into 
my State They have had me read out of the Democratic 
Party. The first effort made to do that was by Roman Cath- 
olic Democrats, so called, in Massachusetts, who wired Sen- 
ator Romxsox of Arkansas to call a caucus together and have 
me read out—this intolerant and bigoted spirit! The next 
time a group up there wired the governor of my State and 
asked him to call the legislature together to read me out of 
the Democratic Party because I had offended the Roman Cath- 
olic political régime. The next time they called on the State 
committee, and 27 members out of 50 decided they would do 
it; and E have a letter from the father of one of the members 
who said that if certain members of the committee had not 
got drunk the night before they would not have done this thing. 
{Laughter.] So the wet Roman spirit has pursued me down 
into Alabama. They are after me. One of them told a good 
friend of mine here not long ago, We are going to get HEFLIN. 
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The Knights of Columbus have decreed it. 
to get him.” 

The first time I ever heard that I was going to be read out 
was away up in Rhode Island. I was delivering a lecture up 
there; and a bright friend, a Mason, told me about seeing a 
Catholic who had been down to Alabama, and this Catholic 
said to him, “ They are not going to let Senator Herrin run in 
the primary.” That was two or three months before the com- 
mittee acted. How did he know? r 

So they are after me; but, Mr. President, I want to repeat 
to them and to my friend from New York, that I have no 
apology to make. I want to repeat to them and to nry country 
that I want them to worship as they choose, but they are not 
going to destroy the free institutions of my country if I can 
prevent it; and as long as I have the breath of life in my body 
I am going to fight their program to do that. I do not care 
where it comes from— Catholic, Jew, or Protestant—I am going 
to defend the institutions of my country whenever I deem it 
necessary and be faithful to my oath. I took an oath when I 
came into this body that I would defend my country against 
all enemies, both foreign and domestic; and I expect to keep 
that oath and keep faith with my country. 

Mr. President, I want us to amend our immigration laws 
so that whenever a white foreigner comes here and marries a 
negro he or she shall immediately be deported, sent out of the 
country at once. Of course, that would seriously affect the 
population in and around this place they call Harlem. I believe 
that is the name of that negro heaven up there. Mr. President, 
I want the law changed so that when a thing like that takes 
place, the officer will go down and say, “ Lou have offended 
against the great white race and the Government of the United 
States and you must get out.” 

Mr. President, the great Senator Morgan, of my State, and a 
great Senator he was, said, “The day will come when some 
man will be elected President of the United States on the 
platform, This is the white man's country.’” I believe in 
white supremacy. I have fought for it all my life. I have stood 
for it in Alabama. I have stood for it in the Capital of this 
Nation. I stand for it everywhere. 


Yes; we are going 


When this matter arose in the State of New York, and a 
newspaper editor wanted my views upon the subject, I wrote 
him after reading a multitude of clippings telling the terrible 


story. To me it was a shocking and a terrible incident; but 
the Senator from New York seems to want to wave it aside 
and say that the Governor of New York, Franklin Roosevelt, 
Governor Smith, and Mayor Walker knew nothing about it. Of 
course, they ought to have known about it. I am satisfied that 
they did know about it, but they were not going to offend those 
negroes by interfering. “What matters it? Let her go. Sacri- 
fice her. We get these negro votes. We bring in this political 
power. You increase the political power of Tammany. Do 
nothing to offend them. On with the dance!” Negroes and 
whites dancing together every night, and negroes and whites 
marrying up in New York. 

Mr, President, I cry out against it in New York, in Alabama, 
in every State in the Union. I tell you it not only leads to 
troublesome things. When negroes in other States read about 
some negro marrying a white girl up in New York under Tam- 
many rule, it puts the devil in them in other States in the 
Union, You have a negro buck going out and waylaying a 
white girl on the way home from school in the rural districts 
of my State or some other State. 

I have in mind now a picture of a beautiful, bright girl in 
the mountains of north Alabama a few years ago coming home 
from school, stopping on the roadside in April, the spring of 
the year, gathering wild flowers, and a negro man leaped out 
from behind a tree, caught this girl, choked her into uneon- 
sciousness, dragged her into the woods, assaulted her, and left 
her for dead on the roadside. The father of that girl and 
his neighbors pursued that negro, they caught him, and lynched 
him, and I approved the act, 

Talk to me about being patient, holding your temper, and ob- 
serving law in a case like that! A father with his heartstrings 
torn out, with his darling daughter assaulted, disgraced, and 
almost dead, came up on the black brute who committed the 
crime, Of course he would kill him, and he ought to have 
killed him. 

That is the way we feel about it. Whenever a negro crosses 
this dead line between the white and the negro races and lays his 
black hand on a white woman he deserves to die. That is the 
way we feel about it, and we are not the only ones who feel that 
way. The Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boram] once said in this 
Chamber, “ You southerners are not the only ones who lynch 
negroes for rape. We in the Northern States lynch them just 
as quickly as you do when they commit that crime against a 
white woman,” and that is true. It is “the call of the blood,“ 
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and when I read the story of this poor German, here in this 
land just a little while, with no friends, working for a small 
pittance in a restaurant, he and his grief-stricken wife bowed 
down at the altar place of my country mourning and groaning 
because nobody in New York would go to their rescue and save 
them, it aroused me. The authorities granted a license, in effect 
saying to this negro, “ Yes, go and get her and marry her, and 
take her out from that home,” and that was done. 

I protested against that, and that is my offense. I denounced 
it, and that is my crime, if it be a crime in the eyes of the 
Senator from New York and those back of him in this move- 
ment. I have no apology to make for what I have done in this 
matter. I stand by it. 

The Senator from New York would seek to humiliate me, 
to reflect upon me, and I challenge him to let us have a com- 
mittee to investigate the charges set forth in that letter and 
then let the Senate act on it. That is my proposition to the 
Senator from New York. I will not apologize to him or to 
anybody else for standing for white supremacy, for the pro- 
tection of the humblest white woman in the country, and for 
the preservation in its purity of the blood of the great white 
race in America. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I apologize to the very 
patient senior Senator from Utah [Mr. Soor] who is presiding 
over the destinies of the tariff bill. He must admit, however, 
that until recently this has been a very dull day. 

For the benefit of my friend from Alabama I will say I had 
no communication from the “hierarchy” about this article, 
but a half hour before I brought up the matter in the Senate 
a newspaper man called my attention to the Record. Of course, 
I can see now that he felt that they needed a little excitement 
in the Senate in order that there might be some newspaper head- 
lines to-morrow. In any event, it was because of this contact 
that the matter came before us. 

Last fall, during the campaign, the Senator from Alabama 
upon the hustings was vigorous and active as he always is. He 
made the welkin ring with threats of what would happen if 
Al Smith should be elected. We heard that he said the Pope 
would be brought over here, that the Vatican would be moved to 
New York. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I did not say that. 

Mr. COPELAND. I apologize, then. But let me say this for 
the benefit of the Senator, who has spoken to-day about the 
Pope. After the election was over and Al Smith found he was 
defeated, the story went over the country that the first thing 
the governor did was to send a cablegram to the Pope saying, 
“Unpack.” [Laughter.] Of course, this is facetious and un- 
founded, but nevertheless reported. 

Mr. HEFLIN. I helped to make it possible for him to send 
that message. 

Mr. COPELAND. All these charges made by the Senator 
from Alabama about the control of the political life of New 
York State by the Roman Catholic Church or any other church, 
or any group of persons representing any race or religion, are 
perfectly absurd. 

Mr. President, in New York we have many very delicate 
problems to deal with. New York City is the melting pot of the 
world. Forty-three languages are spoken in our city. We have 
large groups from every part of the world, and I think we are 
doing very well in solving our problems of government in the 
city of New York and in the State of New York. 

We have three dominating influences in our city, Protestant, 
Catholic, and Jewish. There are about 2,000,000 of each group. 
In all of our public boards, in all of our civic work, we have a 
division, in administration, between those three groups. Our 
hospitals and other community services are conducted in that 
way. Through all the years I have lived in New York I have 
observed perfect amity, perfect understanding, and absolute 
harmony on all occasions and with reference to all matters of 
public interest, 

It does hurt us when a Senator rises here to give the im- 
pression that there is connivance on the part of those in author- 
ity in our city and our State to break down what he calls the 
“ barriers” between the races. I know many negroes in the 
city of New York. There is not one of them but would applaud 
what I say now—that nobody desires intermarriage between 
the races in New York or elsewhere. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I decline to yield. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator declines to yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. We are striving as best we can to make 
good citizens of our people, of all colors and all races and all 
religions, who have chosen to live in New York City. It is 
not true, no matter who says it, that those in authority in my 
State and in my city have connived in or winked at any viola- | 
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tion of those conventions which all civilization has come to 
recognize as important. 

I have felt hurt to think that there could be put into the 
Recorp of the Senate any reference to the State of New York 
or to the officials of my State. I think it is clearly violative of 
the rules that that has been done. 

I do not care how the Senator from Alabama may feel about 
these matters; that is his business. He may preach any sort 
of doctrine he pleases to preach in his State or on the platform, 
but in this body I say that a common, decent respect to the 
amenities requires that the rules should be observed. It is my 
opinion that they have been broken, and it was for that reason 
that I chose to mention the matter to the Senate to-day. 

The Senator from Alabama in his remarks spoke about 
Thomas Jefferson. We all recall that after Jefferson died there 
was found among his papers a statement of what he wanted 
done regarding his burial, and the tombstone which was to be 
erected upon his grave. He wrote this: 


I want placed upon this tombstone these words, and no others: 
“Here lies Thomas Jefferson, 

“Author of the Declaration of Independence, 

“ Of the statute of Virginia for religious freedom, 

“And father of the University of Virginia.” 


Mr. Jefferson believed in political freedom. That is why he 
wrote the Declaration of Independence and had the spirit to 
write it. He believed in educational freedom, That is why he 
insisted that the University of Virginia should offer a free 
election in her studies to any student who applied. 

But to my mind, the greatest thing Jefferson did was to write 
the statute of religious freedom, and Democrats from one end 
of the earth to the other, and Jeffersonians everywhere, have 
said that no man shall be proceeded against because of his race 
or his religion, In my opinion, it ill becomes any one of us, 
certainly on this side of the aisle, where we profess to be fol- 
lewers of Thomas Jefferson, to take any other than that 
view. 

Mr. President, the men in control of the government of my 
State are men of the finest private character, they are men of 
culture, they are men who believe in the observance of those 
things which are ethical and proper. It can not be said of my 


State in truth that anybody in authority sought ever to break 
down those conventions which have been universally recognized. 


Because I resented what was written into the Recorp, and 
because I feel it my duty to defend the State which I represent 
in part, I have chosen to bring the matter before the Senate. 
I ask now whether it is in order for me to move that from the 
article which was inserted in the Rroorp yesterday by the 
Senator from Alabama all reference to the State of New York 
and its officials shall be expunged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Such a motion is in order. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator from 
New York a question. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from New York 
yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, nothing could be gained by 
any interchange of talk between the Senator and myself. 

Mr. HEFLIN. It is in reference to a fact. 

Mr. COPELAND. I move that all reference—— 

Mr. HEFLIN. The Senator would not deny me the right to 
Say a word in regard to what he has said, would he? 

Mr, COPELAND. I will make my motion, and the President 
will take charge of further debate, of course, as he always does 
s0 ably. 

I move that all reference made to the State of New York and 
its officials, as contained in the article printed in the Recorp of 
yesterday, be expunged. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the motion. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, there would be no sense in the 
letter if that motion should prevail. I submit that this is beg- 
ging the question on the part of the Senator from New York. 
If the Senator from New York is not able to defend his State on 
this floor, he should not resort to such tactics as this. The 
Senator is trying to leave the Senate under the impression that 
negro marriages are not indulged in in New York State and city. 
I assert that they are; that there are negroes in Harlem, not a 
few but scores, who are married to white women; that negro 
members of Tammany have white wives; and that this particu- 
lar incident here proves beyond ali question that it is a custom 
there, because the law administered by this particular system 
has recognized it and approved it. If not so, this marriage 
could not have been consummated. 

Mr. President, I hope that the Senator from New York is not 
trying to whitewash Governor Smith away from his position 
on this negro question. I assert that he is for social equality, 
and that he will not himself deny that he is; that while he was 
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governor negroes and whites married, and that he never inter- 
fered with it in any way, shape, form, or fashion, These things 
take place in New York City, and Mayor Walker has not inter- 
fered with them. : 

Why was it that this poor white man and his wife were ap- 
pealing to the public for help? Why was it that an editor ont 
in Pennsylvania was trying to stir up public sentiment, appeal- 
ing to public men to come to the rescue of this poor German 
and his wife to save their daughter from such a disgraceful 
union? Why was it? All this was going on in the press of the 
country, but the Senator said his constituents did not know 
about it. 

Mr. President, it is pitiful to me that a big strong man, able 
to support a carnation every day, physically strong, can not rise 
here and take care of his State properly. I know he would 
resent it if somebody were to say “Get out of the way, Doctor. 
and let somebody else come.” But he rises and appeals to my 
colleagues to vote a reflection on me when I make this proposi- 
tion to him. If he will let me appoint a committee, we will 
investigate the facts that I set forth, that these marriages do 
take place, that there are negroes up there now married to white 
women, that the Catholic schools have both white and negro 
children, and that they worship together in the Catholie Church. 
If he will agree with me to do that, and if the committee does 
not report that I am right, I will withdraw that objectionable 
language. I am right, and right is right, as God is God. I am 
willing to leave it to my colleagues. 

Mr. WALSH of Massuchusetts. Mr. President, I have no 
desire to enter into this controversy. Particularly have I no 
desire to make any defense at this time of that religion which 
has been the subject of attack, not only to-day but frequently 
in the past, on the floor of the Senate. But I do want to protest 
against the particular attack upon all religion and upon all city 
and State governments in the United States of America made 
during this debate and contained in this letter. 

In every State and private university and in every public 
school in America, except in the Southern States, colored chil- 
dren are received on an equal basis with white children. Every 
Protestant church in New England, in New York, in Wisconsin, 
in California, and in nearly all of the States Bast, West, and 
North receive on an equal basis colored people with white 
people in the public worship of God. 

But what is the language used here? I quote: 


The fact that the Roman Catholic Church permits negroes and whites 
to belong to the same Catholic church and to go to the same Catholic 
schools and permits and sanctions the marriage between whites and 
negroes in the United States is largely responsible for the loose, dan- 
gerous, and sickening conditions that exist In New York City and State 
to-day, 


The fact that State governments and city governments permit 
white children and colored children to attend the same schools 
and the churches permit them to worship God together is held 
to be responsible for the dangerous and sickening conditions 
that are portrayed in connection with this mixed marriage in 
New York City. 

The issue sought to be raised here is one of sectionalism, an 
attempt te denounce and condemn the practice in all the States 
of the Union except those of the South, of permitting colored 
children to attend public schools in common and permitting col- 
ored boys and girls and men and women to worship God in 
Protestant as well as Catholic churches in common. Are we to 
close the doors of the House of God to the few poor colored 
people who have come up into the North and the West to earn 
their living and are unable to support a church of their own? 
Must we inscribe on our churches, “ None but whites can pray 
to God here? None but whites can love God here? None but 
whites can receive inspiration to serve God here?” Is that the 
conception of religious tolerance and Christian brotherhood that 
we are to preach and sanction in the United States Senate? 

Mr. President, may God banish hate and jealousy and envy 
and rivalry, religious and racial, from this land of ours! The 
sooner we forget sectionalism and religious prejudice and race 
hatred the better for our Government and for the progress of 
humanity. But if we do not do it, if we do not forget, but keep 
constantly agitating it and pressing it and urging it, I fear very 
much for the security and safety of our beloved institutions in 
time to come. Those who preach racial and religious intoler- 
ance are surely thereby laying up an evil heritage. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent 
and I hope very much that the Senator from New York [Mr. 
CorELAND] and the Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin] will 
agree to it—that the Chair appoint a committee of three to 
which this letter shall be referred, to consider it and report 
back to the Senate whether it is in violation of the rules of 
the Senate. 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I am entirely agreeable. 

Mr. HEFLIN. So am I, Mr. President. The Senator from 
New York and I might agree on the committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. TRAMMELL, Mr. President, I shall not make objection, 
but I do not see any particular reason why so much disturbance 
should have been raised in regard to this letter. It involves, of 
course, the race question, and whether or not we believe in 
marriages between whites and the Negro race. A great many 
of us do not believe in it. There are some references of a 
political character in the letter in regard to certain politicians 
in the country and all that, but if we will only scan the 
CONGRESSIONAL Record every day, we will find that it is not 
an infrequent thing that we have letters in the Recorp which 
have more in them with which we do not agree than appears 
in this letter, 

While there might be certain Senators who do not agree 
with it, yet on the question of marriage between whites and 
negroes I most heartily agree with the sentiments expressed by 
the Senator from Alabama. Other Senators might not agree 
with them, but that is true of many communications placed in 
the ConGrEessIoNAL Recorp. I do not see where any rule has 
been violated, even if the Senator from New York does not 
agree with what has been said in the letter. I am opposed to 
expunging the letter of Senator Herzin from the Recorp. I 
do not think it violates any rule of the Senate. He has a 
right to his views, even though his attitude may not please 
certain Senators, I will not object to the appointment of the 
committee, but I have a very decided opinion that the letter 
in question violates no rule of the Senate and should not be 
stricken from the CONGRESSIONAL RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Mississippi? The Chair hears none, and 
it is so ordered. The Chair will announce the committee later. 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a 
quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The Chief Clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen George 
Baird Gillett 
Barkley Glass 


Bingham Gof 
Goldsborough 
Gould 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Steck 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Black Thomas, Okla. 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Capper 
Caraway 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Deneen Kean 

N Smith 


Fess Keyes 
Fletcher La Follette Smoot 

Mr. TOWNSEND. Mr. President, it is my sad duty to an- 
nounce that my colleague the senior Senator from Delaware 
Mr. Hastings] is absent because of the death to-day of Mrs. 
Hastings. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Sixty-nine Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. The question is on the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin, which the clerk 
will report. 

The Cn CLERK. The Senator from Wisconsin proposes to 
amend paragraph 76, on page 30, line 22, by striking out “25” 
and inserting 20,“ so as to read: 

Spirit varnishes containing 5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol, 
and all other varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, not 
specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the 


Hatfield 
Hebert 
Heflin 
Johnson 
Jones 


Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


19 085 amend- 
ment will reduce the ad valorem rate contained in the existing 
law from 25 per cent to 20 per cent on spirit varnishes con- 
taining 5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol, and all other 
varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, not specially 
provided for. 
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Concerning varnishes, according to information furnished to 
the Finance Committee by the Tariff Commission, the domestic 
production in 1927 was 99,000,000 gallons, the imports were 
25,000 gallons, and the exports were 482,000 gallons. The ratio 
of imports to consumption of varnishes in 1927 was 0.3 of 1 per 
cent. The ratio of imports to consumption of varnishes in 1927 
was 0.5 of 1 per cent. The imports of varnishes containing 5 
per cent or more of methyl alcohol in 1928 were 257 gallons, 
and the imports of gold size or japan in 1922 were 5,425 gallons, 
according to the Summary of Tariff Information. 

In view of the fact, Mr. President, that the official figures 
show that the-importations are exceedingly small in relation to 
the domestic production, I have offered this amendment pro- 
viding for a 5 per cent reduction. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator tell us 
about the situation with reference to competition? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I can not give the Senator any further 
information than to say that the output of spirit varnishes has 
more than doubled since 1914. 

The Tariff Commission furnish the information that— 


Drying japans have decreased but baking japans and enamels haye 
increased, except in 1927, The most notable increase, however, has been 
in the pyroxylin varnishes, which are in growing demand for *automo- 
bile finish. 


And the further statement is made that imports are small 
and that exports are only a small percentage of the domestic 
production. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from 
Florida that this is a highly competitive industry. The Senator 
from Wisconsin forgot to call attention to all other varnishes, 
including gold size and japan, which are included in this bracket 
the rate in which the Senator is proposing to decrease from 25 
per cent te 20 per cent. 

Of all other varnishes, including gold size or japan, there 
were, in 1928, 28,361 gallons imported in addition to the amount 
he mentioned. The Senator will notice that to be the case if 
he will look at page 353 of the Summary of Tariff Information, 
where he will find the figures as to those importations. 

Mr. President, as I have said, this is a very highly competitive 
industry. A rate of 25 per cent, I think, has been provided in 
nearly every tariff act for many years past; it is the rate in 
the present law. The production of the commodity has not 
increased any more than the production of other products of the 
chemical industry generally, and not as much as some of them. 

Of course, we know that during the last eight years the chemi- | 
cal industry has grown, perhaps, by a greater percentage than | 
has any other industry in the United States, and that is neces- 
sarily so, because it is largely a new industry, and haying been 
established in this country comparatively recently has had an 
opportunity to grow, and it has grown very rapidly. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Utah 
does not give any reason for opposing the amendment other 
than the fact that the rate of 25 per cent is that provided by the 
existing law. I think that a case has been made upon the basis 
of the figures presented for a reduction in the duty. I am not, 
however, disposed to delay the Senate by discussing the matter, 
but anr ready to take a vote. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I wish to say that a difference 
of 5 per cent may spell prosperity or depression for the indus- 
try. I have not sufficient information to say that that is abso- 
lutely so, and I agree with what has been said as to exports 
and as to the great increase of production during the last few 
years, which is similar to the expansion which has taken place 
in the chemical industry generally; but I doubt the wisdom, on 
the information which we have, of decreasing the rate below 
that provided by the present law, on which rate the industry 
certainly has become established. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, before the Senator from Utah 
takes his seat, will he be so good as to tell us whether anyone 
appeared before the subcommittee asking for this reduction? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I will say that no one appeared before the 
committee to make such a request. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Was any notice given to the industry that 
there was likely to be a reduction, so that they could prepare a 
case if they were interested in presenting it? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only notice was that we were going to 
hold hearings upon the tariff bill, which was notice to every- 
body in the United States; but nothing was ever said as to any 
proposed reduction or anyone appearing for or against this 
item. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Does the Senator remember whether there 
was any notiee given at the time of the hearings, either by the 
Ways and Means Committee of the House or the Finance Com- 
mitiee of the Senate, that anyone who was interested in keep- 
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ing the rates of the 1922 act as they were had better appear 
before the committee and give reasons for their faith? 

Mr. SMOOT. There was no notice given that I know of of 
that kind. The only notice given was by the newspapers daily 
as to the action of the committee. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Then this proposed amendment comes di- 
rectly in line with the amendments which we have been object- 
ing to previously to-day? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BINGHAM. And the suggestion applies in this instance 
that we are trying to write a bill on the floor by reducing pres- 
ent rates without giving the industry any chance to appear 
before the proper committee of the Senate and explain why the 
rate which they have been enjoying for the last eight years 
should not be continued? 

Mr, SMOOT. I will say in this connection that I think there 
is more justification for holding the rate in this instance at 25 
per cent than in the case of the amendments which were 
defeated by a vote of the Senate. 

Mr, BINGHAM, Quite apart from any justification, I am 
trying to emphasize again the point made so ably by the Sen- 
ator from Michigan IMr. Couzens] this morning that it is 
unfair to an industry to spring upon them a reduction of the 
very rate on which they have built up their prosperity without 
giving them an opportunity to be heard in regard to that reduc- 
tion. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, I want to ask the Senator 
from Connecticut a question. May I do that or was the Senator 
from Idaho going to make a statement? 

Mr. BORAH. I was going to try to get myself out of the 
wilderness, if I could. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Then I do not want to interfere with the 
Senator, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Idaho has the 
floor. 

Mr. CARAWAY. However, I will say that I was just fixing 
to ask the Senator from Utah if a tariff bill once written gives 
everybody a vested interest in it until they are summoned before 
the committee? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it does not. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I inferred from what the Senator from 
Connecticut said that they. had an absolute right to it so long as 
time lasted, unless they had been personally notified and 
afforded a hearing. 

Mr. BINGHAM. No, Mr. President; the Senator from Arkan- 
Sas puts words into my mouth which I did not use at all. He is 
trying to get away from the fact 

Mr. CARAWAY. No; that is not true. 

Mr. BINGHAM. That his party in the last campaign gave 
no notice that it proposed to make a general drive on the 1922 
rates. Now, however, Senators on the other side come in here 
and make an attack on those rates in the effort to reduce them 
below the present level, when in their last platform they found 
no fault with the Fordney-MceCumber Tariff Act at all; and 
furthermore they gave no notice at the beginning of the sum- 
mer hearings that they proposed to reduce every rate in the 
tariff bill, provided they could: make a case why it should be 
reduced, so that those interested in the industry had better 
come before the committee and make there a statement of their 
case. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, is the Senator through with 
the floor or will be yield? 

Mr. BINGHAM, I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. All I want to say is that nobody except 
the Senator from Connecticut ever guaranteed anybody the 
positive continuous enjoyment of a tariff rate. I do not know 
anything about the merits of this particular case, but I was 
disgusted, Mr. President—if I may be permitted to say so— 
that anybody would stand up here and pretend that that was 
a defense and that the Congress would have no right to act 
unless the parties had been personally notified. Every rate in 
the bill ought to stand upon its merits. If it can not, I should 
hate to hear anyone suy that some one has a vested right in it 
and it can not be taken away from him. If the rate is just, 
it ought to stand; if it is unjust, it ought to be changed; but 
no political party can make any guaranty. The Senator from 
Connecticut is absolutely incorrect when he says that the 
Democratic Party guaranteed to everybody the continuation 
of the rates in the present tariff law. No living soul ever said 
that, no platform ever declared it, and nobody ever believed 
such a thing was said. s 

Mr. BINGHAM. I did not say it, Mr. Presiden 

Mr, CARAWAY. Oh, yes, the Senator did, 
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Mr. BINGHAM. I beg the Senator’s pardon. 
ing of any vested rights or any guaranty. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I understood the Senator to say it was in 
the Democratic platform. 

Mr. BINGHAM. I made no statement in regard to any 
guaranty of any political party; I made no statement in regard 
to any vested right. I merely stated that it is my idea of fair- 
ness that if we are going to take away part of the foundation 
on which a man has built up his business it is only fair to him 
to give him due notice that it is proposed to do that, and to give 
him a chance to be heard. 

I want the rates to be just and right; but merely because a 
Senator rises and says that some bureaucratic expert has told 
him so and so, am I expected by my good friend from Arkansas 
to swallow that information whole, without having a chance 
to analyze it or without having any opportunity to hear from the 
people concerned whether they agree that the statement of the 
bureaucratic expert is correct or not? I repeat, I want the 
rates to be fair just as much as does the Senator, although 
probably his idea of what is fair and my idea may not agree, 
because we stand on different platforms in that regard. How- 
ever, I said nothing about any vested interest, nor did I intend 
to imply that the Democratic Party or any other party had 
guaranteed any rate. All I am saying is, if we are going to 
reduce the rates which have stood since 1922, that we serve 
notice on industry now of the rates which are going to be re- 
duced and that we give the committee an opporttnity to call 
for a hearing, so that the persons concerned may be heard in 
their own behalf, if they desire to be heard. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. What is the use of bandying words with my 
friend from Connecticut? He changes his position every time 
we start to discuss it. I am perfectly willing to concede what 
he last said—that every rate ought to stand upon its merits. 
It is a perfectly foolish controversy, anyway—it seems so to me— 
and I ought not to be impatient at the processes of reasoning 
employed by others; but I deny that it constitutes any justifi- 
cation for the continuation of a rate in the existing law to say 
that the particular industry concerned was not notified. I did 
not know that tariff bills were made in that way: but evidently, 
from the statement of the Senator from Connecticut, certain 
interests were notified to come in and be heard; some special 
notice was given to them. I did not know that was the common 
practice. If it is, if that is the way in which tariff bills are 
written, I have no fault to find with it; but the Senator said, 
although he said that I did not understand him correctly 
and, of course, I may not understand the English language, and 
sometimes evidently I do not, as a dispute of that kind has 
arisen once before on the floor—that the Democratic Party was 
committed to the maintenance of the present tariff rate. If the 
Senator did not say that, he did not say anything during the 
whole time he held the floor. 

However, Mr. President, it does not make any difference and 
it is perfectly foolish to talk about it. I have no right to be 
impatient with the processes of reasoning of the Senator from 
Connecticut, and I am sorry that I was, but the questions pro- 
pounded to the Senator from Utah and his answers would have 
conveyed to anybody who understood the English language, as I 
had always thought it should be understood, that it was a per- 
fect defense and a perfect justification for maintaining the pres- 
ent rates to say that those interested had not been personally 
notified that there might be a reduction of tariff rates affecting 
commodities in the production ef which they were interested. 

I do not know what the justification may be for maintaining 
or reducing these rates; but certainly the time has not come 
in this country when it is a defense for maintaining present 
rates that the individual who has enjoyed that particular bene- 
fit was not personally summoned before the committee to be 
heard. 

Mr. BINGHAM. Mr. President, I should like to say one more 
word in regard to this particular subject. 

A number of witnesses representing a number of industries 
came to the rooms of the Finance Committee and spoke to the 
elerk of the committee, asking him whether there was any 
chance that the items in which they were interested would be 
attacked or reduced. They said that if there was likely to be 
an attack on the rates of their industries they desired to be 
heard, in order that their case might be presented before the 
Congress. They said, however, that if there was going to be 
no reduction they would not take the time of the Senate, and 
would not waste any of the committee’s time during the summer 
in being heard. 
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Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I received a number of letters 
asking me if I thought there would be any changes in the rates 
provided in the House bill. I told them all that nobody could 
tell whether or not the Finance Committee would make changes. 
Then I received a number of letters to this effect: “ But if 
there is to be any change made in the rates we should like to 
have you notify us of that fact, so that we can appear.” That 
is all there was to it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Connecti- 
ett yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. BINGHAM. I yield the floor. 

The VIOE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Nebraska is 
recognized in his own right. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I thank the Chair most sin- 
cerely for doing that. When this question of white lead was 
up before I tried for two or three hours to get recognition; and, 
although it seemed to me that I was away ahead of a good many 
other Senators in addressing the Chair, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess], who was in the chair, never saw me or heard me, 
but always heard somebody else. I kept on until I got dis- 
couraged and gave it up; but it seems now that the same ques- 
tion is up again, and the Senator from Connecticut is again 
advocating the sacredness of the 1922 rates. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Unless we raise them. 

Mr. NORRIS. Unless we raise them; yes. 
that would be objectionable. 

Mr. CARAWAY. We can do that without notice. 

Mr. NORRIS. But we will not dare reduce them. 

What have we a Tariff Commission for? Is this doctrine to 
prevail? Are these rates sacred? Who is making this tariff bill? 
Have Members of the Senate who are not on the inside of the 
machine, and necessarily can not get on the Finance Committee, 
any voice or vote or the right to say anything here? Are we 
violating our sacred duty when we, in our humble, modest way, 
offer an amendment to reduce a tariff below existing rates? Are 
we going to confide into the hands and the control of the sacred 
Finance Committee the right to act without any right of ap- 
peal? 

It is said, “ Of course, you can offer the amendment; that is 
all right; but it never ought to be adopted.” That is like the 
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justice of the peace who, in ruling on evidence, said, “ I will let 


it in, but I notify you now that I am going to decide the case in 
favor of the plaintiff; I do not care what the evidence is.” 

Here we are, Mr. President, presented with a tariff bill— 
speaking now of white lead—and a report of the Tariff Commis- 
sion. I do not say that a man is bound to follow the Tariff 
Commission. I do not make such an argument. 
that the fact that this subject has not been considered by the 
committee is not a subject of proper debate, and that it should 
not have its weight. I am not arguing that. I concede that the 
showing we would be able to make here in favor of the reduc- 
tion of a rate that had not been considered by the Finance 
Committee is a matter to which it is proper to call attention. 
It is right that the Finance Committee should consider it; and 
if they have never given it any consideration, that is a subject 
that ought to be given such weight as any Senator thinks it 
deserves. 

The claim is made here, however, that it is final; that the 
fact that no evidence has been taken on a particular rate 
binds us, and that without such evidence we have no honest or 
honorable right to change these rates made in 1922, right after 
the war, when the whole world was upside down, when busi- 
ness was all turned inside out, when everything was topsy- 
turvy, and it was conceded that we were making rates that 
under ordinary circumstances were sky-high; but we did not 
know what the facts were, and so we made them high in order 
not to injure any American industry, and it is conceded that 
we made some of them outrageously high. I do not believe 
any honest student can study the subject without reaching the 
conclusion that some of the rates were too high. 

I do not find fault with the man who says now that we ought 
to keep them. He has a right to that judgment. I am not 
complaining. A man has a right to say, “That is final, and 
I will not yote to change them”; but if we are trying to 
inculcate into the minds of Senators the doctrine that that is 
final, that we have no right to consider anything that the 
Finance Committee has not considered, then we are going away 
beyond what I think is reasonable or fair. 

What is the use of our being here? Why are we here? Why 
are we wasting the time of the Senate and of the country if 
what the Finance Committee does is final and legal? Why not 
delegate our authority? Why not amend the Constitution, and 
say that the Finance Committee shall make the laws, and there 
shall be no appeal from its decision. 
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Mr. NORRIS. I yield to the Senator from Michigan. 

Mr. COUZENS. I am sure the Senator does not consider 
that I represent the Connecticut manufacturers, or anything 
of that sort; but I submit that the Senator is not discussing 
the case along the lines on which I first took it up. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that. I am arguing from the 
standpoint of the Senator from Connecticut. 

Mr. COUZENS. I beg the Senator’s pardon, because I was 
not here when he began his argument; but I did want to point 
out that I have voted time after time against the actions of 
the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, Mr. President. 

Mr. COUZENS. So there is nothing sacred about what that 
committee did, so far as my vote is concerned. 

Mr. NORRIS. I agree with that. 

Mr. CARAWAY and Mr. SIMMONS addressed the Chair. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield next to the Senator from Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, the Senator suggested that 
the Constitution be amended so that the Finance Committee's 
reports should be final. Why not say, in order that the Finance 
Committee shall not meddle with it, that no rate may be reduced 
unless those enjoying it shall file a petition asking that it be 
done? 

Mr. NORRIS. That would be the effect of it. 
the Senator from North Carolina. 

Mr. SIMMONS. I have not engaged in this controversy or 
any other for several days, for reasons which are manifest to 
everybody; but I desire to ask the Senator a question. I have 
been out of the Chamber for some little while. 

Is there any contention here by anybody that because nobody 
appeared before the Finance Committee at the hearings and 
asked for the reduction of a rate, therefore we have no right 
to reduce the rate in the House bill below the present law? Is 
that the contention? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; that is the contention. 
sition I am trying to talk about. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Does the Senator say that the Senator from 
Connecticut stood for that proposition? 

Mr. NORRIS. In substance, that is the argument—that these 
rates are sacred. 

Mr. FLETCHER and Mr. BINGHAM addressed the Chair, 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I wish the Senators would let me proceed a 
little further. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I was just going to suggest 
one thing in that connection. I could not quite follow the Sen- 
ator from Connecticut when he urged that we are now about to 
“spring” something here. This bill has been pending only 
about 12 months. How long does a bill haye to hang and be 
under consideration before the public before we are relieved 
from the charge of trying to “spring” something? 

Mr, BINGHAM. Mr. President 

Mr. NORRIS. It is not a question of the length of time that 
a bill has been pending; but before we reduce a rate we must 
issue a notice that it is proposed to offer an amendment that 
will reduce a certain rate. That notice must be served on the 
people who are engaged in the manufacture of the particular 
thing upon which the rate exists which we are proposing to 
reduce, and a day must be fixed and they must come in and 
have a right to be heard before we do it. That is what it 
amounts to. 

Mr. SIMMONS. And if they refuse to come in, then we can 
not act? 

Mr. NORRIS. Well, suppose they come in; nine hundred and 
ninety-nine times out of every thousand we know what they 
are going to say. They will say, No: we do not want to have 
it reduced.” Then we say to them, “All right; go home. We 
will not reduce it.” 

What is the evidence that is taken in connection with a tariff 
bill? All of it is ex parte. Every student knows that one of 
the most unscientific things on earth is the way the American 
Congress makes its tariff bills. Interested parties appear. 
They want a rate increased. I have a brief here on my desk 
in which it is said, “All of those engaged in the manufacture 
of this article are in agreement about this tariff.” They as- 
sume, therefore, that the matter is ended. The case is closed. 
If everybody who is mannfacturing a certain article says, 
“ Raise the tariff,” the evidence is all on one side. Nobody has 
appeared on the other side. The great consuming public know 
nothing about it; and because the evidence is all on one side it 
becomes the duty of Congress to give them the rate they have 
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asked for. They are agreed on it; then why should we kick? 
Who is going to look after the consumer if we do not? 

Mr. President, the logieal result of this procedure is, as I said 
awhile ago, that the Finance Committee is supreme, because 
that is the place where the hearing must take place. If this 
theory is right, the next bill will be made in this way: 

The Finance Committee will meet, or the majority members 
of it will meet. They will draft a bill, They will not hear any- 
body. Then they will come into the Senate, and if anybody pro- 
poses to reduce a rate they will say, “ Why, nobody has asked 
for a reduction. The people who are engaged in the manufac- 
ture of this article have never been notified that we are going to 
ask for a reduction; and therefore it is unfair to make one.” 
These hearings are looked upon as an adjudication in court, 
though everybody knows that they are the farthest thing in the 
world from anything of the kind. There has been no ad- 
judication. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Nebraska 
yield to the Senator from Wisconsin? 

Mr. NORRIS. In just a moment; not now, Mr. President. 

There has been no adjudication. Only one side has been 
heard. Several years ago, with the best of inteDtions, men 
who had been engaged for years in making tariff bills and 
studying tariff acts conceived the idea of a Tariff Commission. 
Why? Because they realized the sinfulness that always creeps 
into the making of every tariff bill, and they wanted some 
scientific consideration of it. While the Tariff Commission in 
many respects were a disappointment—I think they did some 
disgraceful things under the commands of the President, and 
President Coolidge tried to impose on them and induce them to 
come across on certain lines—neyertheless, they bring us the 
most scientifie reports we can get. 

On white lead, a manufactured product, they told us what 
the compensatory duty ought to be, based upon the tariff on 
lend. Then when a motion was made here to reduce the tariff 
on white lead to 2 cents a pound, when under the scientific inves- 
tigation of the Tariff Commission they were entitled to only 1.70 
cents a pound, what did we hear? Why, they said, The manu- 
facturers of white lead have not been notified. They have not 
been heard. We ought to hear them before we do anything.” 
Notwithstanding the Tariff Commission—a creature of Congress, 
doing what we had proposed they should do, carrying out their 
duties—give us this kind of a report, we cast it aside, and say 
we want to bave an ex parte hearing from men who are inter- 
ested in this matter. 

If these hearings take place, as they must, before the Finance 
Committee, what is the result? What is the present condition? 
What kind of a tribunal would that be? If the farmers of the 
United States should ask for a reduction in the tariff on any 
article in which they were interested, would they find anybody 
on the Finance Committee friendly to their interests? Not very 
many. They would find a vast majority on the majority side 
stacked against them, a packed committee, packed for the very 
purpose of having higher rates, packed for the purpose of letting 
the men who are making millions at the expense of the con- 
sumers have their way. 

Look at it. I east no reflection on these men, I do not want 
to be understood as even indirectly reflecting upon them in any 
respect. They are undoubtedly as conscientious as I am, and 
are entitled to the same consideration, but we find on the Finance 
Committee all of one kind, with the exception of one or two 
members on the majority side. 

Everybody knows that another inconsistency of both the great 
political parties of this country from the very beginning of tariff 
legislation has been that when they make tariff bills, they drive 
out the representatives of the opposite party, they meet in secret, 
and they make the bills without giving the balance of the com- 
mittee an opportunity to be heard. When the bill is all made, 
then they bring in the members of the opposite party and poke 
the thing down their throats with a majority vote. That is the 
way tariff bills have been made. That means that the majority 
side, when the Republican Party are in power, the Republican 
side of the Committee on Finance are the men who make the 
tariff bills. If their work is to be sacred, if we can not offer an 
amendment that will in any way change the work, then God 
save the consuming publie of the United States. 

This is the majority membership of the Committee on 
Finance: 

Reep Smoor, of Utah, chairman; James E. Warso, of Indi- 
ana; Davin A. Reep, of Pennsylvania; SAMUEL M. SHORTRIDGE, 
of California; James Couzens, of Michigan; FRANK L. GREENE, 
of Vermont; CHARLES S. DENN, of Illinois; Henry W. KEYES, 
of New Hampshire; HRAM BINGHAM, of Connecticut; ROBERT 
M. LA Fotterrs, of Wisconsin; and Jonn Tuomas, of Idaho, 
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The last two were added after this tariff bill was made. I 
do not see the name of Mr. Eyanson here, although I think the 
Record shows that he had something to do with the making of 
the bill. It may be that his services are dispensed with now, 
since the fellow who was running the Manufacturers’ Associa- 
tion, Mr. Grunpy, has become a Member of the Senate, and 
Mr. Eyanson is not needed any longer. The two last named 
were not on the committee when this bill was made. 

Everybody knows, with the exception of the Senator from 
Michigan, that every one of those Members who had anything 
to do with the making of this tariff bill was a high-tariff man, 
an extremely high-tariff man. 

Conceding the honesty of these men, which I do, is it fair 
that they should be given supreme authority, without the Senate 
having anything to say about it, to make a tariff law imposing 
burdens which must rest upon the shoulders of 120,000,000 con- 
sumers, that such a law should be made by men, all of whom 
aeron that the tariff should reach to the sky, that there is no 

mit? 

Mr. President, that is absurd, it seems to me. Now, we are 
confronted with the contention of some of these men, like the 
Senator from Connecticut, that their work is perfect. That is 
the effect of it—that we can not change it; that we have no 
right to change it; that we must accept their word. 

Mr. President, have we reached the point where everybody 
else in the Senate is going to be disfranchised? Have we 
reached the point where no person who does not stand in with 
the right kind of a machine to get on this Finance Committee 
will have a voice or a vote for his people? Have we come to 
the time now when we are going to surrender our rights to a 
number of Senators, representing a particular idea on the 
tariff, and exclude everybody else? 

We were called together for the purpose of doing something 
for the farmers of the United Statés. The men whose names I 
have read have never been very active in farm relief. But they 
are going to give a tariff bill for the benefit of the farmer. 
They permit a tariff to remain on white lead, one of the ingre- 
dients of paint, which all farmers in the United States need 
every week or two in every year to preserve their property, and 
keep their building and their implements, and everything that 
they own, free from the ravages that would destroy their prop- 
erty if it was not protected by paint. 

Now we have the Tariff Commission coming in and saying 
that this compensatory rate should be only 1.70 cents, and 
when even in our humility and our modesty we ask that it 
be made 2 cents, we are met with the proposition, “Away! 
Away! These great men, these men whose influence is supreme 
in the making of the tariff, have not even considered the propo- 
sition, therefore you must not even raise the question.” 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr, President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator will recall that when the 
bill was in the House, not only was the membership not per- 
mitted to vote on the various increases, but they were per- 
mitted in no instance to vote for a decrease on any particular 
item in the bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. The result of the rule was, as I understand it, 
that they were not even permitted to offer amendments. I 
do not want to offer any criticism on that score, because I 
realize that my remarks should be confined, if I have any 
criticism to make, to the Senate, and should not be directed to 
the House. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I would like to interrupt the Senator 
in order to show what the record is. My recollection is that 
there were hearings before subcommittees made up of Demo- 
cratic members and Republican members. Then those sub- 
committees reported to the Republican members of the Finance 
Committee, who considered and drafted the bill, embodying, in 
part, the result of the subcommittees’ work, The bill with 
the tariff schedules was then turned over to the Democratic 
members of the committee, and my recollection is that they 
made no suggestions, offered no amendments, 

Mr. NORRIS. Is the Senator speaking of the House or of 
the Senate? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I am speaking of the Senate. The 
Democratic members of the Senate Committee on Finance did 
not, after being advised of the results of the Republican draft, 
offer any amendments. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, there is no dispute about what 
the facts are. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 


Is not my statement correct? 
Mr. NORRIS, Let me say a few words now. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. 
straight, 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no dispute about what happened in 
the framing of this tariff bill. There is no dispute about what 
has happened in the framing of other tariff bills. The practice 
has always been the same. In the framing of this bill, the 
Republican members drafted the bill. The other members of 
the subcommittees sat there and had a right to be heard, just 
the same as with other committees, but when it came to making 
the bill, they were not there, they were not permitted to be 
there. They were notified as to the result afterwards, it is 
true. It is a blessing for which they ought to thank the 
Senator. : 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They are grateful, Iam sure. But the 
point is—and I do not want to get into a controversy over the 
merits of this matter—that after the Republican Members had 
finished their work they laid the result before the Democratic 
Members, who offered no amendments. 

Mr. GEORGE. Mr. President, we were not invited, and the 
Senator does not need to stand in his place and intimate that 
we were invited to offer any amendments. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. You had the privilege to do so. 

Mr. GEORGE. We were handed the bill in order to prepare 
a minority report if we wished to make one. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But you made none. 

Mr. GEORGE. We are making one now. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I repeat, it is perfectly useless 
to get into a controversy about something as to which there is 
no dispute. The Democratic Members did not have anything to 
do with the making of this bill. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. They had a right to offer a substitute. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But they did not. 

Mr. NORRIS. They did not, and I do not care anything 
about that. I do not care a continental whether they offered 
one or not; I am just telling the facts. 

The Senator from Utah has said several times in my hearing 
since I have been on the floor that that is what the Democrats 
did; and that is what I said. I am not defending what the 
Democrats did when they made a tariff bill. I, as a Republican, 
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repudiate the doctrine that we have to cite Democratic prece- 
dents in order to show any virtue in what we are doing. I 


would be ashamed of that rather than otherwise. It is no 
defense to the Republicans when they resort to this method of 
making a tariff bill to say that the Democrats did the same. 
I am not defending either one. We all know how it has been 
done. I think it has been aired so much in this debate that it 
will probably never happen again with either party. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, how would the Senator expect 
to do it except through committees? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not said it should not be done through 
committees, as we are organized now. If we pass this bill and 
put it into effect, we will have a better way. I have simply 
said that the way that has always been resorted to is inde- 
fensible, and one of the reasons why it is indefensible is because 
the majority party has always excluded the minority party in 
the making of the bill. That can not be defended anywhere. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator think that a tariff bill in 
the making should be thrust right into the Senate or into the 
House without any previous consideration? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have not said so. Do not ask me a question 
to lead me off on to something else. I have said that the way 
you made this bill is not scientific. Does the Senator claim 
it is? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly, I do. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator does? 

Mr. WATSON. I claim 

Mr. NORRIS. I had a greater respect for the Senator's 
intelligence than that. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me tell the Senator right there where the 
Senator stands, and right where I stand. I said to him in a 
little colloquy we had not long ago that this tariff bill was 
made just as every other one has been made, 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course; that is the reason I do not like it. 
There never was one made that was made on a scientific basis. 

Mr. WATSON. There is no such thing as a scientific basis 
in the framing of a tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is where the Senator is wrong, and other 
Senators are wrong. They say we have committed a great sin, 
we have made a tariff bill which we can not defend on any 
ground except to say that our forefathers made the bills in 
the same way. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am going to tell the Senator, if he will 
give me opportunity 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator has already told me. 
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Mr. WATSON. No; I have not said anything at all that I 
intended to say. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator by this time should get around 
to where he is talking his mind instead of saying something 
else. 

Mr. WATSON. The point about it is this: The tariff is a 
political question ; it has been, it is, and it will be. It is a parti- 
san question; it has been, it is, and it will be. Therefore the 
party in power responsible for legislation must assume the ini- 
tiative in preparing the tariff bill. They are bound to be fair 
with the minority. 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; and the way to be fair is to exclude 
them. 

Mr. WATSON. No; we invited them into the meetings. 

Mr, NORRIS. Why not put them out of the Senate? Why 
let them vote here? 

Mr. WATSON. Oh, no, no, no, no! 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course not; “no, no, no, no.” 

Mr. WATSON. We brought Senators into the meetings. 

Mr. NORRIS. If the Senator was logical, that is just where 
it would lead. He could not stop any place else. I do not agree 
with the Senator when he says that the tariff bill always has 
been, is now, and always will be a partisan question. He has 
seen the time often when that word did not mean anything in 
this bill or any other tariff bill. As Hancock said, it is a local 
question. The fellow who has a little machine in his State or 
district making something for a few pennies wants to protect 
it at the expense of the balance of the country. Some of them 
get together and trade and logroll, and that is the way a tariff 
bill is made. It is a disgrace to our civilization. 

There are other things that are party questions, but we do 
not put the Democrats out of the committees on those other 
things. We have other means of proceeding. We have some 
questions where a line is drawn, a very strict line on some 
important question. But it comes up in the Senate for legis- 
lation. Does anyone propose that those who are members of 
the minority -shall be excluded from the committee when it 
makes up the bill relating to that question? It is never heard 
of anywhere except in the making of a tariff bill. The Sen- 
ator's party is doing that way now just because the fore- 
fathers did it. He is like the swallows. The swallows in 
Noah's ark made as good a nest as the swallows make in 
Washington to-day. Most things and most people have im- 
proved, but political parties in the making of tariff bills are 
doing just that same old way because somebody else did it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield just a 
moment? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Nebraska yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must remember that there are 
20,000 items in the tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes. 

Mr. SMOOT. If we had a discussion on one-tenth of them 
we would not have any tariff bill. 

Mr. NORRIS. I thank the Senator. 

Mr, SMOOT. This is the difference between the way this 
tariff bill was handled and the way the Democratic tariff bill 
of 1913 was handled: When the 1913 bill was under consid- 
eration the Republican Party was never allowed in a hearing; 
not a soul ever attended a hearing at any time. We were not 
allowed in during the hearings. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let us admit that. Let us not keep stating 
over and over again something that nobody disputes. I do 
not care whether it is true or not, but for the sake of the argu- 
ment I admit it now that all the Senator said is true. That 
is no defense for us. 

Mr. SMOOT. I was just leading up to something I wanted 
to say, but I know the Senator does not want to hear it. 

Mr. NORRIS. Oh, yes; I do; but I do not want to hear 
what the Senator has said before. I merely ask him not to 
make the same speech now that he has been making for 20 
years. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, the Senator was point- 
ing out—— 

Mr. NORRIS. I know what he was pointing out. 
ator need not interrupt me to tell me that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Why does not the Senator listen to the 
Senator from Utah? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have the floor, and if the Senator from 
California intends to ask me anything, let him ask it; but I 
do not want him to review the speech of the Senator from Utah 
in my time. 4 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I thank the Senator. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think I have sense enough to know what he 
said, and I know what it means. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I know the Senator does, because he is 
a scholar and a gentleman. Did we pursue the same method in 
the framing of this bill that was pursued by our friends in 
framing the 1913 bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; you improved it some. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I think we did. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think that when you let some of the Demo- 
erats in to attend the hearings that was an improvement. I 
commend you for it. Why did you do it? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. To give them a hearing. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the use of giving a man a hearing 
if he can not have a vote? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But they did have a vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the use of giving a man a hearing 
if he can not help make up the bill when you get through the 
hearings? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. They had a vote. 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course, when you got all through they had 
a yote, and they have one now if your doctrine does not hold 
good that your work is sacred and can not be changed. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. But they did not propose any amend- 
3 

NORRIS. What was the use of their doing it? I do 
8 rec whether they proposed any amendments or not. It is 
nothing to me, and I do not care anything about it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Even though we are graciously granted the 
privilege of voting on the floor of the Senate 

Mr. NORRIS. But you are not. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We are denied the right, or at least the 
propriety, of offering any amendments to this bill that were not 
considered by the Republican majority. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. If they had proposed any amendments 
in the committee, I would have been glad to listen to them; but 
not one was proposed by the Democratic minority members. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is neither here nor there, but if I had 
been a Democratic member of the committee I do not think I 
would have proposed any amendment. My time is too valuable. 
I do not want to waste it on any useless, senseless things. 
Knowing how the cards were stacked, knowing how the bill 
was to come ont of the committee, what was the use of taking 
up time in offering amendments? If we are going to establish 
the doctrine here that we can not change existing rates, we 
might as well vote on the bill now. To make it certain, I have 
drafted a resolution that covers the situation. It reads some- 
thing like this 

Mr. WATSON. 
he reads that? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well; I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. How many amendments to existing rates 
have been proposed in the Senate since we began consideration 
of the bill? 

Mr. NORRIS. 
Senator know? 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. NORRIS. I can not give the Senator the information. 

Mr. WATSON. Does the Senator think that anybody has the 
right to stand here and claim that the rates of the 1922 law 
are sacrosanct when everybody that wants to is free to offer an 
amendment to those rates, when they have been offered here 
time and time again? My friend from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY] 
and others have offered amendments. The Senator said that 
they are precluded from offering amendments, and that is a 
remarkable proposition. Everybody has been offering amend- 
ments if he had any to offer, and the Senator from Nebraska 
has the right to offer them. My good friend from Nebraska may 
offer any amendment he wants to and have it voted on by the 
Senate of the United States. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am thankful for that privilege. 

Mr. WATSON. I am not giving him something he did not 
know he already had. 

Mr. NORRIS. I appreciate the kindness of the Senator from 
Indiana. 

Mr. WATSON. I am delighted that my friend has developed 
a sense of appreciation. 

Mr. NORRIS. What is the use of offering amendments if we 
have agreed to a proposition that they are to be voted down? 
The Senator from Indiana must think that I enjoy offering 
amendments and debating them, knowing that the body to which 
I am appealing has already decided, Lou can not do this, 
because this is the present law and nobody has been notified of 
your amendments.” The effect is just the same. What is the 
effect of offering amendments if we know they can not receive 
consideration like every other amendment? 


Mr. President, will the Senator yield before 


I do not know and I do not care. Does the 
No; I do not. 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will my friend yield again? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it not a fact that most of the amendments, 
indeed, a majority of the amendments, offered to change the 
existing law have been adopted by the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. No; I do not think so. 

Mr. WATSON. I think so. 

Mr. NORRIS. That is immaterial, 
have. Now, what of it? 

Mr. WATSON. Then the right to offer amendments is not 
denied. 

Mr. NORRIS. But the Senator is denying it now. 

Mr. WATSON. No; I am not: 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Connecticut [Mr. BINGHAM] 
has been arguing a good share of the afternoon on that theory, 
That has been the theory all the way through, that this is the 
existing law and nobody_has been notified of this amendment, 
and hence it must be voted down if offered. 

Mr. WATSON. How can that be the theory of the Senate 
when the Senate has voted every few minutes on some amend- 
ment proposed to existing law, and when the Senator himself 
has the right to offer any amendment to existing law that he 
sees fit to offer and have a vote taken on it in the Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. Of course I can get a vote. The Senator told 
me that once before, and I thanked him for it. i 

Mr. WATSON. Then the Senator is not precluded from 
offering an amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. The effect is just the same. What is the use 
of offering an amendment if I can not accomplish anything? 

Mr. WATSON. More than one-half of the amendments 
offered have been adopted. 

- Mr. NORRIS. What is the use of offering evidence to a jus- 
tice of the peace when he tells me in advance, “ You can offer 
your evidence, but I am going to decide the case against you” ? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator let me ask 
him a question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. WATSON. Is it not true that a majority of the amend- 
ments offered have been adopted? 

Mr. NORRIS. Probably; but they do not come within this 
category. 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly they do. 


I will admit that they 


Mr. NORRIS. Most of those amendments did not affect 
existing law. 

Mr. WATSON. 

Mr. NORRIS. They relate to committee amendments. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


I think they did. 


Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. I invite the Senator's attention to the fact 
that because some of these amendments were adopted, there 
was elicited from Members of the Senate a protest to preclude 
any further alteration of existing law. 

Mr. NORRIS. The amendment we had on white lead fur- 
nished a demonstration of the application of that doctrine. 
We had a Senator who gave his reason for voting against it, 
and the application, of the doctrine was demonstrated then, 
and that is what brought on the debate. Some other Senators 
have gone much further then he went or would go in their ad- 
vocacy of the sacredness of the present law. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE, Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
another question? 

Mr. NORRIS. Very well. 

Mr, SHORTRIDGE. I have pending here an amendment to 
put long-staple cotton on the protected list. It calls for 7 cents 
a pound on long (176) staple cotton. The fact that I was on 
the committee and joined in its work does not preclude me from 
offering that amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to hear that. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I propose to offer it, and I hope it will 
be adopted. 

Mr. NORRIS. That only strengthens the argument I have 
made, that the members of the Finance Committee not only 
try to get a rule agreed to that will prevent anybody else from 
offering an amendment to lower the rates of existing law but 
they among themselves can do that which they deny to us, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I do not think that is a correct state- 
ment of the views of the Finance Committee. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield to 
me? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. That is not an amendment to lower a rate. 
There is no inhibition against raising the rate. 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. I assume the Senator from Arkansas 
will join with me in supporting my proposed amendment. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am glad to have that correction. 
Senator’s amendment is to increase a rate, I presume? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. It is to take long-staple cotton from 
the free list and put it on the protected list. 

Mr. NORRIS. I could not conceive of my good friend from 
California offering an amendment to reduce the rate, 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. No; and I am also for an adequate 
protective rate on bananas now on the free list. 

Mr. NORRIS. I should not be surprised, when we come 
again to the agricultural schedule, if the Senator will offer his 
amendment to put a rate on bananas in behalf of agriculture. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Every agricultural association in the 
United States has petitioned for it. 

Mr. NORRIS. All right, and I am one of the ignorant 
farmers and I will be against it. I have been against it. I 
have condemned it. I will not contend for it. I will not stand 
for an injustice in the name of the American farmer any quicker 
than I will stand for an injustice that tramples his rights under 
foot. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Every farm bureau, every State farm 
organization, and agricultural body, I think, in practically every 
State of the Union is in favor of such a tariff. 

Mr. GLASS. What about the people who eat bananas? 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. That is another question. They ought 
to eat Idaho apples or California peaches. 

Mr. GLASS. Or Virginia apples, if they will eat apples at all. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Yes; Virginia raises very good apples. 

Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. HARRISON, and others addressed tne 
Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to yield a little bit to myself now, 
Mr. President. I have resolutions from my own State to put a 
tariff on bananas. I read the testimony of the representative 
of the American Farm Bureau, Mr. Chester Gray, before the 
Ways and Means Committee. He appeared there in behalf of 
the American farmer for a tariff on bananas. When he was 
cross-examined they elicited the information that any tariff to 
do any good would have to be high enough to exclude bananas 
or make them so high in price that the poor people could not 
buy them, and hence would have to eat apples. I am not that 
kind of a farmer, Mr. President, and I want to say that the 
American farmer himself does not believe in that kind of de- 
ception. He does not believe in that kind of legislation. If I 
know him, he will not stand for that kind of a proposition. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield fur- 
ther? 

Mr. NORRIS. Certainly. 

Mr. CARAWAY. From information we have been gathering 
in the committee which is investigating lobbying, I take it that 
Mr. Chester Gray will stand for anything if there is a proper 
argument presented. 

Mr. NORRIS. I am going to make a speech in a day or two, 
based on some testimony that Mr. Chester Gray gave before the 
Committee on Agriculture and Forestry two years ago, which 
was yesterday contradicted by Mr. Bell, of the Cyanamid Co. 
I think it will be enlightening to members of farm bureaus all 
over the United States, because it will show how they were 
fooled—as I said then they were, but which he denied by a 
propaganda that was circulated over the entire United States 
through the instrumentality and activity of representatives here 
of the American Farm Bureau—in the effort to give to the Cyan- 
amid Co. the Muscle Shoals property. Now it has developed 
that his testimony about the money that was used has been com- 
pletely contradicted by Mr. Bell, the head of the Cyanamid Co. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Before the Senator declares himself against 
a tariff on bananas I wish he would take into consideration that 
J. A. Arnold was taking up a collection to promote that scheme. 
I hope he does not disregard that fact. 

Mr. NORRIS. Let me say about Mr. Arnold—and I am 
thankful to have the information, the report of the so-called 
lobby committee contains—that he is one of the kind of fel- 
lows who, as I think, are getting money under false pretenses 
from some of the people of the United States on the theory that 
they can influence Congress, when, in fact, they can not influence 
eyen themselves. He would change his position in the middle 
of a debate if the price were sufficient, and many of the others 
would do the same thing. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President, will the Senator permit 
an interruption? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. NORRIS. Yes, 


The 


Does the Senator from Ne- 
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Mr. SHORTRIDGE. When we ask for a tariff on bananas, it 
may appeal to the Senator from the revenue standpoint. 

Mr. NORRIS. That would not appeal to me, but that is a 
different proposition, of course, from a protective tariff. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. We might raise $45,000,000 in revenue 
on that one article. 

Mr. NORRIS. And we could also increase the revenue by 
levying a duty on coffee and tea, if we wanted to do so. If it is 
desired to have a revenue tariff, that is one way in which to 
get revenue. I can conceive how there might be such a small 
duty levied that perhaps it would not be passed on to the con- 
sumer; but those who are advocating a tariff on bananas for 
the benefit of the farmer are not arguing that kind of a propo- 
sition, and it could not do them any good. It must be high 
enough so that the poor people who eat bananas can not afford 
to buy them, so that they will buy apples or go hungry or 
starve. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. The Senator knows that a tariff on 
fish, for example, affects the price of pork; the Senator is 
aware of that argument. 

Mr. NORRIS. I have heard that; it is very interesting, and 
I thank the Senator for the contribution. 

Mr. President, if certain Senators believe in what they are 
advocating they ought to vote for the resolution I am going to 
offer. Of course, I shall vote against it myself; I do not believe 
in it; but those who believe in the doctrine that has been pro- 
mulgated here this afternoon, principally by the Senator from 
Connecticut and his followers who are backing him up, will cer- 
tainly vote for the resolution. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I suggest to the Senator at least that we 
have not a vote on it until the Senator from Connecticut is 
present. 

Mr. NORRIS. We can count his vote for it anyway even if 
he is not here. The resolution reads: 

Resolved, That in the further consideration of the tariff bill (H. R. 
2667) the rates of duty in the present law (the tariff act of 1922) 
shall be considered as sacred, and no amendment shall be in order 
that reduces any of the rates provided for in said act unless sald 
amendment shall have been offered before the Committee on Finance 
and notice be served of the offering of said amendment upon the 
beneficiaries of the tariff which it is proposed to reduce. All such 
motions shall be declared out of order. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean by the serving of 
notice that notice of the particular amendment shall be served 
on the industry or the corporation or the individual involved 
by the sheriff of the county in which the industry operates, so 
that it would operate as a summons to appear before the 
Senate? 

Mr. NORRIS. 


I have not specified that in the resolution. 
The notice should be served and there should be a return of it, 
of course, as in the case of any other summons or subpoena. 
Then we would have a record made and we could say when an 
amendment was offered, “The industry affected was served 
with notice and its representatives did not come, and therefore 
we have the right to offer the amendurent.” 


Mr. SWANSON. I suggest to the Senator that he provide 
that the notice shall be served by the Sergeant at Arms of the 
Senate and have him make a return. That is the usual course. 

Mr. NORRIS. I would not agree to that; I do not want to 
take away from the Finance Committee any of its prerogatives 
or powers. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE and Mr. BRATTON addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from Wisconsin. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I should like to know if the Finance 
Committee adopted the practice of notifying all the consumers 
of the United States individually that the cost of living was 
going to be “jacked up” on them every time one of the rates 
of the 1922 law was raised? If this is to be a precedent, should 
there not be provision for notifying the consumers that when- 
ever the Republican members of the Finance Committee meets 
in secret session with Mr. Exanson and others the cost of living 
is going to be “jacked up”? 

Mr. BRATTON and Mr. SMITH addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield first to the Senator from New Mexico. 

Mr. BRATTON. Let me suggest to the Senator from Ne- 
braska that it is unnecessary to service notice on the interests 
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involved, because every one of them has a representative in the 
very shadow of the Capitol, and he will know what is taking 
place even before it happens, 

Mr. SMITH. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Ne- 
braska yield to the Senator from South Carolina? 

Mr. NORRIS. I yield. 

Mr. SMITH. I Should like to suggest to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he is laboring under a delusion, for the reason 
that the consumers are not considered as citizens of the United 
States. He must remember that we have had “ universal pros- 
perity,” and they not being prosperous, and not being taken into 
account, it is absurd te think that they should be considered 
in connection with the enactment of tariff legislation. 

Mr. NORRIS. The Senator from Wisconsin is wrong also, 
because the new doctrine does not apply to an increase of rates; 
we have a right to increase them just as much as we please, and 
need not invite anybody to a hearing, The one who pays the 
bill has no rights here and has no representative here and is 
not entitled to any protection. He has been a bearer of burdens, 
particularly the farmer of America, in tariff matters for so 
many years that he is used to it and can stand it. We only 
need say to him, “You have had upon your neck some of the 
monopolies and the trusts, but we promise you that they shall 
go no further”; and then we turn to the monopolies and to the 
trusts which have been given these high-tariff rates and we 
say, You have had your foot upon the neck of the farmer and 
you can keep it there.” 

Mr. President, if the proposition now advanced is to have any 
standing in the Senate of the United States, then, indeed, we 
have reached the point where it is perfectly useless for Senators 
to pay any attention to some of the exorbitant rates that are in 
existence and which the Finance Committee have not touched. 

POSTMASTER AT DARDANELLE, ARK. 


Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, a nomination has been sent 
in for postmaster at Dardanelle, Ark. There were two con- 
testants, one of whom was an ex-service man and the other 
the brother-in-law of the Republican committeeman of that 
county. The ex-service man has been denied the appointment, 
although the law guaranteed it to him. I took the matter up 
with the Post Office Department and with the President of the 
United States. I have a letter from the Postmaster General, 
which I shall ask to have printed in the Recorp, in which it is 
said—not defending the action but announcing that the depart- 
ment intended to adhere to it and to discriminate against the 
ex-service men wherever possible—that there are things about 
eandidates for appointment to postmasterships that the Civil 
Service Commission can not reveal. Of course, I concede that 
the Civil Service Commission does not reveal the polities or 
how much an applicant may have contributed to the Republican 
campaign fund. I agree with the Postmaster General that 
those are things the Civil Service Commission does not reveal. 

Here is a man who wore his country’s uniform, who became 
disabled on account of his service, who was an applicant for 
this office. So far as I know, his character is good; the Civil 
Service Commission, I believe, found that there was a difference 
of only 0.2 of 1 per cent in the ratings of the two applicants, 
the ex-service man's being that much lower. However, the 
applicant who was seleeted was not the ex-service man. 

I say again, Mr. President, I am not intending to object to 
the confirmation of the nominee, but, so help me Almighty God, 
Mr. President, I am resolved that just so long as the policy 
that is now being followed of discriminating against a man 
because he offered to die for his country shall be persisted in I 
am going to call attention to it. I ask to have printed in the 
Recoxp the letter of the Postmaster General. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The letter is as follows: 

THe POSTMASTER GENERAL, 
Washington, February 1, 1930. 
Hon. T. H. Caraway, 
United States Senate. 

My DEAR SENATOR Caraway: Your letter of January 31, again express- 
ing your interest in Mr. Edwin C. Hodges, of Dardanelle, is before me. 

I particularly note your statement. My information is that ex- 
service men instead of being given consideration by reason of the fact 
that they have been soldiers are, in fact, now being discriminated 
against.” 

This observation, in so far as it applies to the Post Office Department, 
is based upon a misapprehension of the facts. We are observing not 
only the letter but the spirit of the laws granting preference to ex- 
service men. When any question is raised with respect to the interpre- 
tation of such laws we make a practice of inviting the opinion of Harlan 
Wood, the resident representative of the American Legion at Washington. 
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Experience bas taught us that the relative ratings of applicants for 
post-office appointments furnished by the Civil Service Commission are 
not conclusive evidence of relative fitness for the Postal Service. Other 
factors than those which are considered by the Civil Service Commission 
must be weighed in choosing personne! for our service. In the case of 
Mr. Hodges, it appears from documentary evidence in the applicant’s 
own handwriting that he lacks the requisite educational qualifications 
satisfactorily to discharge the duties of postmaster. 

Sincerely yours, 
. WALTER F. BROWN. 


TARIFF ON CASEIN 


Mr. SMOOT obtained the floor. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Utah 
yield to the Senator from Washington? 

Mr. SMOOT. I yield. 

Mr. JONES. Mr. President, I know the Senate has prac- 
tically definitely passed upon the tariff on casein. I have here, 
however, a telegram embodying a resolution adopted at the 
annual convention of the Washington State Dairymen’s Associa- 
tion, urging a minimum rate of § cents a pound on casein, It 
is not a long telegram, and I ask that it may be printed in the 
RECORD. 

There being no objection, the telegram was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 

SEATTLE, WASH., February 7, 1930. 
Senator WESLEY- L. JONES, 
Washington, D. 0.: 

Following resolution passed to-day, annual convention, Centralia: 

“ Whereas while dairy farmers of the United States are suffering from 
an increase of unmarketed surplus dairy products, the present low duty 
has permitted a large increase in imports of casein, which comes 
largely from a country where extremely low levels of value prevail on 
milk and skim milk; and 

“Whereas a tariff of 8 cents per pound on casein would merely 
establish a Minimum price of American casein at such a point as 
3 barely permit its domestic manufacture without loss: Therefore 

it 

“Resolved, That we, the Washington State Dairymen's Association, 
unanimously indorse the request of the National Federation of Milk 
Producers for a minimum tariff of 8 cents per pound on casein in order 
to prevent further positive loss to our vital dairy industry, and that we 
immediately notify our United States Senators and Representatives of 
our position and ask for their positive support.” 

E. V. ELLINGTON, Secretary. 
EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair) laid 
before the Senate executive messages from the President of the 


United States, which were referred to the appropriate com- 
mittees. 


RECESS 


Mr. SMOOT. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow at 11 o’clock a. m. 


The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o'clock and 25 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Saturday, 
February 8, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Evecutive nominations received by the Senate February 7 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1930 
CHAPLAIN 
APPOINTMENTS IN THE ARMY 
To be chaplain with the rank of first lieutenant 

First Lieut. Victor Rose Stoner, Chaplain Reserve, with rank 

from February 3, 1930. 
PROMOTIONS IN THE REGULAR ARMY 
To be colonel 


Lieut. Col. James Perrine Barney, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1930. 


To be lieutenant colonels 


Maj. Henry Black Clagett, Air Corps, from February 1, 1930. 
Maj. Clyde Rush Abraham, Infantry, from February 2, 1930. 


To be majors 
Capt. Clarence Edward Cotter, Coast Artillery Corps, from 
February 1, 1930. 


Capt. Gordon Bennett Welch, Coast Artillery Corps, from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1930. 


Capt. Edmund Bernard Edwards, Field Artillery, from Feb- 
ruary 2, 1930. 


1930 


To be captains 
First Lieut, Lawrence Lofton Cobb, Infantry, from February 
* vont Lieut. William Havely McKee, Infantry, from February 
pi 
1 eae Lieut. Garnett Hamilton Wilson, Cavalry, from February 
2, 1930. 
To be first lieutenants 

Second Lieut. William Frederick Kellotat, Infantry, from Feb- 
ruary 1, 1930. 

Second Lieut. William Ewing Baker, Air Corps, from February 
3 e Lieut. Raleigh Raymond Hendrix, Coast Artillery 
Corps, from February 2, 1930. 

DENTAL CORPS 
To be major 

Capt. Thomas Floyd Davis, Dental Corps, from February 4, 
1930. 

PosTMASTERS 
ALABAMA 


Nannie M. King to be postmaster at Midway, Ala., in place of 
N. M. King. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 1929. 
ALASKA 

John J. Conway to be postmaster at Skagway, Alaska, in place 
of Martin Conway, deceased. 

ARKANSAS 

Selma B. Harkey to be postmaster at Dardanelle, Ark., in place 
of Seth Boles, removed. 

Lola E. Oliver to be postmaster at Havana, Ark., in place of 
L. E. Oliver. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 1930. 
CALIFORNIA 

Carl K. Mabie to be postmaster at Redwood City, Calif., in 
place of C. K. Mabie. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

James J. Heckman to be postmaster at Selma, Calif., in place 
of J. J. Heckman. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

COLORADO 

Mary J. Anderson to be postmaster at Rocky Ford, Colo., in 
place of M. J. Anderson. Ineumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 

IDAHO 

Homer E. Estes to be postmaster at Moscow, Idaho, in place 
of H. E. Estes. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

ILLINOIS 

Henry M. Fritscher to be postmaster at Dieterich, III., in place 
of H. M. Fritscher. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1930. 7 

Frank S. Vandersloot to be postmaster at Farmington, Ill., in 
place of F. S. Vandersloot. Incumbent's commission expired 
January 7, 1930. 

Jefferson Louk to be postmaster at Prairie City, III., in place 
of Jefferson Louk. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
18, 1929. 

INDIANA 

Charles E. Hardy to be postmaster at Lexington, Ind., in place 
of J. L. Walker, resigned. 

Ira F. Poling to be postmaster at Nashville, Ind., in place of 
I. F. Poling. Incumbent’s commission expired December 15, 
1929. 

Iowi 

Charles H. Howe to be postmaster at Janesville, Iowa, in place 
of C. H. Howe. Incumbents commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Winfield Cash to be postmaster at Leon, Iowa, in place of Win- 
field Cash. Incumbent’s commission expired December 18, 1929. 

Howard W. Edwards to be postmaster at Tingley, Iowa, in 
place of H. W. Edwards. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 18, 1929. 

KANSAS 

Homer M. Limbird to be postmaster at Olathe, Kans., in place 
of H. M. Limbird. Incumbent’s commission expired December 
14, 1929. 

KENTUCKY 

Harold M. Hardwick to be postmaster at Burnside, Ky., in 
place of H. M. Hardwick. Incumbents commission expired 
January 18, 1930. 

Taylor P. Sewell to be postmaster at Campton, Ky., in place 
of T. P. Sewell. Incumbent’s commission expired January 18, 
1930. 
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Lewis Heisler to be postmaster at Stearns, Ky., in place of 

S. H. McMurray, deceased. 
LOUISIANA 

John B. Smith to be postmaster at Cheneyville, La., in place 
of J. B. Smith. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

MARYLAND 

Alfred W. Thompson to be postmaster at Ridgely, Md., in place 
of T. W. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Paul M. Coughlan to be postmaster at Silver Spring, Md., in 
place of P. M. Coughlan. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uary 8, 1930. 

MICHIGAN 

Thomas R. Carrington to be postmaster at Northville, Mich., 

in place of F. S. Neal, deceased. 
MISSISSIPPI 


Frank M. O’Shea to be postmaster at Charleston, Miss., in 
place of F. M. O'Shea. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 15, 1929. 

William E. Mitchell to be postmaster at Stewart, Miss., in 
place of Davis Staples. Incumbent's commission expired Feb- 
ruary 21, 1929. 

MISSOURI 


Edna H. Barbee to be postmaster at Clark, Mo., in place of 
E. H. Barbee. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Thomas F. Merrigan to be postmaster at Conception Junction, 
Mo., in place of T. F. Merrigan. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired February 6, 1930. 

Bessie A. Grotjan to be postmaster at Dalton, Mo., in place of 
B. A. Grotjan. Incumbent's commission expired December 18, 
1929. 

Joseph J. Henke to be postmaster at Florissant, Mo., in place 
of J. J. Henke. Incumbent’s commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

MONTANA 


Lars A. Kragrud to be postmaster at Winnett, Mont., in place 
of L. A. Kragrud. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

NEW YORK 


Chester M. Bartlett to be postmaster at Albion, N. Y., in place 
of C. M. Bartlett. Incumbent's commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Allie M. Merville to be postmaster at Bliss, N. Y., in place of 
A. M. Merville. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1980. 

Leslie J. Mendel to be postmaster at Fair Haven, N. Y., in 
place of L. J. Mendel. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

George F. Vreeland to be postmaster at Far Rockaway, N. Y., 
in place of G. F. Vreeland. Incumbents commission expired 
December 21, 1929. 

Selleck S. Cronk to be postmaster at Grand Gorge, N. X., in 
place of S. S. Cronk. Incumbent's commission expired January 
25, 1930. 

Sugene F. Gorse to be postmaster at Jefferson, N. X., in place 
of E. F. Gorse. Incumbent's commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Frank G. Heim to be postmaster at Lancaster, N. Y., in place 
of F. G. Heim. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Horton Davry to be postmaster at Mechanicsville, N. X., in 
place of Horton Davry. Incumbents commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930. 

John B. Cramer to be postmaster at Penn Yan, N. Y., in place 
of J. B. Cramer. Incumbent's commission expired January 29, 
1930, 

William B. Voorhees to be postmaster at Roscoe, N. X., in 
place of W. B. Voorhees. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. 

Charles H. Huntoon to be postmaster at Sayville, N. X., in 
place of C. H. Hunteon. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. 

John H. Stoddard to be postmaster at Swan Lake, N. Y., in 
place of J. H. Stoddard. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 4, 1930. 

Alexander A. Courter to be postmaster at Washingtonville, 
N. X., in place of A. A. Courter. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 29, 1930. 

August Abt to be postmaster at Woodridge, N. Y., in place of 
August Abt. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 1930. 
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NORTH CAROLINA 


Justus E. Armstrong to be postmaster at Belmont, N. C., in 
place of J. E. Armstrong. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

Jesse T. Price to be postmaster at Williamston, N. C., in place 
of J. T. Price. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

NORTH DAKOTA 

Theodore S. Overby to be postmaster at Finley, N. Dak., in 
place of T. S. Overby. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
6, 1930. 

OKLAHOMA 


Herbert Harris to be postmaster at Oilton, Okla., in place of 
Herbert Harris. Incumbent’s commission expired January 26, 
1930. 

PENNSYLVANIA 

Robert S. Gumaer to be postmaster at Dalton, Pa., in place 
of R. S. Gumaer. Incumbent’s commission expired February 4, 
1930. 

Eimer P. Richards to be postmaster at Easton, Pa., in place of 
E. P. Richards. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Lloyd H. Bressler to be postmaster at Hegins, Pa., in place 
of L. H. Bressler. Incumbent's commission expired January 
16, 1930. 

Fred D. Heilman to be postmaster at Lebanon, Pa., in place 
of F. D. Heilman. Incumbent's commission expired December 
21, 1929. 

John D. Croasman to 
place of J. D. Croasmun. 
uary 29, 1930. 

Howard Weiss to be postmaster at Northampton, Pa., in 
place of Howard Weiss. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Ulysses Breisch to be 
of Ulysses Breisch. 
16, 1930. 

Hugh A. Feeley to be postmaster at Silver Creek, Pa., in 
place of H. A. Feeley, Incumbent’s commission expired Janu- 
ary 16, 1930. 

Harry T. Callen to be postmaster at Tower City, Pa., in 
place of H. T. Callen. Incumbent's commission expired Janu- 
ary 28, 1930. 


be postmaster at Marienville, Pa., in 
Incumbent's commission expired Jan- 


postmaster at Ringtown, Pa., in place 
Incumbent’s commission expired January 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Hattie J. Peeples to be postmaster at Varnville, S. C., in 
place of H. J. Peeples. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 17, 1929. 
SOUTH DAKOTA 
Adeline P. Shoun to be postmaster at New Underwood, 
S. Dak., in place of A. P. Shoun. Incumbent's commission ex- 
pired January 16, 1930. 
TENNESSEE 
Thomas M. Boyd to be postmaster at Bruceton, Tenn., in 
place of T. M. Boyd. Incumbent's commission expired Decem- 
ber 16, 1929. 
James I. Melllwain to be postmaster at Holladay, Tenn. 
Office became presidential July 1, 1929. 


TEXAS 


Hugh B. Eades to be postmaster at Blossom, Tex., in place 
of H. B. Eades. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 

Joseph N. Johnson to be postmaster at Dalhart, Tex., in place 
of J. N. Johnson. Incumbent’s commission expires February 
15, 1930. 

Charles E. Bradford to be postmaster at Decatur, Tex., in 
place of C. E. Bradford. Incumbent’s commission expires Feb- 
ruary 15, 1930. 

Eva H. McCown to be postmaster at Grandview, Tex., in 
place of E. H. McCown. Incumbent's commission expired 
December 17, 1929. 

Albert L. Jennings to be postmaster at Kosse, Tex., in place 
of A. L. Jennings. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
18, 1930. 

Henry B. Harrison to be postmaster at La Porte, Tex., in 
place of H. B. Harrison. Incumbent’s commission expired 
January 13, 1930. 

Jennie W. Reynolds to be postmaster at Mason, Tex., in 
place of J. W. Reynolds. Incumbent's commission expired 
February 1, 1930. 

Oscar Yeager to be postmaster at Ringgold, Tex., in place of 
Oscar Yeager. Incumbent’s commission expires February 15, 
1930. 
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Arthur E. Foster to be postmaster at Venus, Tex., in place 
of A. E. Foster. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929, 

UTAH 

Leland Powell to be postmaster at Lehi, Utah, in place of 
Leland Powell. Incumbent’s commission expired December 17, 
1929. 

VIRGINIA 

Jennie G. Phillips to be postmaster at Gloucester, Va., in place 
of J. G. Phillips. Incumbent’s commission expired January 29, 
1930. 

Carroll M. Spitler to be postmaster at Luray, Va., in place of 
E. M. Berrey, deceased. 

Cuthbert Bristow to be postmaster at Urbanna, Va., in place 
of Cuthbert Bristow. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
13, 1930. 

WASHINGTON 

Orris E. Marine to be postmaster at Colton, Wash., in place 
of O. E. Marine. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Frank R. Jones to be postmaster at Lacrosse, Wash., in place 
of F. R. Jones. Incumbent's commission expired February 6, 
1930. 

Lucy F. Bushnell to be postmaster at Napavine, Wash., in 
place of L. F. Bushnell. Incumbent’s commission expired Feb- 
ruary 6, 1930. 

Frank Putnam to be postmaster at Tonasket, Wash., in place 
of Frank Putnam. Incumbent’s commission expired January 
29, 1930. 

WISCONSIN 

William C. McMahon to be postmaster at Cumberland, Wis., 
in place of W. C. McMahon. Incumbent’s commission expires 
February 15, 1930. 

Thomas Latimer, jr., to be postmaster at Genoa, Wis., in place 
of Thomas Latimer, jr. Incumbent’s commission expired De- 
cember 21, 1929. 

Fred L. Sheldon to be postmaster at Hixton, Wis., in place of 
F. L. Sheldon. Incumbent’s commission expired December 21, 
1929. 

Charles C. Looney to be postmaster at La Crosse, Wis., in 
place of C. C. Looney. Incumbent’s commission expired Decem- 
ber 21, 1929. 

Joseph A. Chisholm to be postmaster at Lake Nebagamon, 
Wis., in place of J. A. Chisholm. Incumbent’s commission ex- 
pired December 21, 1929. 

WYOMING 

Elizabeth W. Kieffer to be postmaster at Fort Warren, Wyo., 
in place of E. W. Kieffer. Incumbent’s commission expired Jan- 
uury 21, 1930. 

PORTO RICO 


Teresa Gely to be postmaster at Arroyo, P. R., in place of 
Francisco Arrufat, removed. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Fray, February 7, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order 
by the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


O Lord, our Lord, God, enrich us with a fuller knowledge of 
all Thy Works, for in them Thy goodness flows around our 
incompleteness. Father, there are still clinging to us fears 
and deubts, faiths and hopes, longings and aspirations which 
no human power can allay or satisfy. O hear us and be at 
the altar of every heart, thou known God and our everlasting 
Father. Restore our souls by that quiet communion in sweet 
solitude which can not be uttered and where it will fall on 
other than God’s ears. Give us more faith in truth, and let 
righteousness with its purifying streams of power and tran- 
quillity move upon our country and all lands. In the name of 
the Prince of Peace. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 
WILLIAM H. TAFT 


Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I present a resolution and 
move its immediate adoption. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alabama presents a 
resolution and moves its immediate consideration. The Clerk 
will report it. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 
House Resolution 145 
Resolved, That the Members of the House of Representatives have 
learned with profound regret of the serious illness of former President 
and former Chief Justice William H. Taft, and express the hope and 
prayer that he may soon be restored to health. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 
The resolution was unanimously agreed to. 
PERMISSION TO FILE A SUPPLEMENTARY COMMITTEE REPORT 


Mr. HOCH, Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to file a 
supplemental report from the Committee on Interstate and 
Foreign Commerce on the bill H. R. 8293, to amend an act 
entitled “An act to readjust the commissioned personnel of the 
Coast Guard, and for other purposes,” approved March 2, 1929. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Kansas? 

There was no objection. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
extend my remarks in the Reoorp on the bill H. R. 9444, intro- 
duced by myself, and print therewith an editorial from the 
Atlanta Journal relative to the subject matter of the bill. 

Mr. UNDERHILL rose. 

Mr. TARVER. Let me say to the gentleman from Massachu- 
setts that during my service here this is the first request of 
this kind that I have made of this distinguished bedy. I hope 
the gentleman will not object. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, Mr. 
Speaker, I compliment the gentleman on his restraint heretofore. 
Although his example may prove to be a good one, I shall be 
constrained to object. 

Mr. TARVER. Will the gentleman reserve his objection for 
a moment? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes, 

Mr. TARVER. Do I understand the gentleman to have 
objected? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Yes. 

Mr. TARVER. The editorial on the bill to which I referred 
a moment ago—— 

Mr. UNDERHILL. The question involved is not the extent 
of the editorial or the matter contained in the editorial, but 
it is simply that it has no place in the debates of this body, and 
it really has no place in the Recorp. It is only through unani- 
mous consent that it could be placed in the RECORD, 

Now, the object that I have in making these objections to 
such requests is to keep the Recorp as far as possible free from 
these extraneous matters. There are lots of editorials that I 
would like to see in the Recorp if they had any relation to the 
business or proceedings of this body. 

Mr. TARVER. This relates to a subject matter that has 
probably never been discussed and probably will not be dis- 
cussed on the floor, and that is the advisability of erecting a 
memorial to mark the last capital of the Cherokee Nation before 
its removal west of the Mississippi. It contains matter of in- 
terest to Members of the House. As I said a moment ago, I 
haye not during my three years’ service in this body made a 
similar request. I notice that similar matter has been pub- 
lished in the Recorp from time to time, and I hope the gentle- 
man from Massachusetts will not object to my request. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I think the gentleman can present the 
facts in his own language, and if he did that, I would not 
object, but now I am constrained to object. 

The SPEAKER. Objection is heard. 

Mr. IGOE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks in the Recorp by placing therein a statement con- 
5 the referendum in Illinois on the question of prohibi- 

on. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Illinois? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Mr. Speaker, I object. 

THE VOLLBEHR COLLECTION OF INCUNABULA 

The SPEAKER. Under the special order, the Chair recog- 
nizes the gentleman from Mississippi [Mr. Cortiys] for 60 
minutes. 

Mr. COLLINS. Mr. Speaker, ladies and gentlemen of the 
House, during that period in the early history of our Republic 
when the Congress held its sessions in New York and Phila- 
delphia the libraries of those cities were used by the Congress 
and the Members. The need of a library of its own was plainly 
recognized, however, and even before the removal of the Capital 
to Washington, 243 volumes were acquired for the use of Con- 
gress and the executive departments. 
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When the Capital was moved to Washington the need of a 
library for use of both Houses of Congress and the Members 
thereof was then imperative, and hence the act providing for 
the removal of the Capital furthermore provided for the creation 
of the Library of Congress and carried an appropriation of 
$5,000. This act became law April 24, 1800. Shortly afterwards 
another law was passed providing for the appointment of a 
librarian by the President of the United States to be paid $2 per 
diem for each day’s attendance and extending the use of the 
library to the President, Vice President, and Members of the 
Senate and House, and appropriating the unexpended balance of 
the previous appropriation of $5,000 for the purchase of books 
and maps. This act also provided that this unexpended balance, 
which was actually $2,800, and all sums later appropriated 
should be expended under a joint committee consisting of three 
Members of each House. 

The central thought in the minds of our earlier statesmen 
was to establish a library for the legislative branches that would 
enable them to keep step with the condition and progress of 
popular opinion. 

The privileges of the library were later extended to the jus 
tices of the Supreme Court; later to the diplomatic corps; and 
still later to the heads of all departments. At the present time 
its use is general, and persons other than Government officials 
are extended its many privileges. 

The character of books listed in the first catalogue issued in 
April, 1802, is very interesting. Senator Mitchell, member of a 
Select Committee on the Library, in a report from the Senate 
Library Committee issued January 20, 1806, said that the aim 
in purchasing books was to— 
furnish the Library with such material as will enable statesmen to be 
correct in their investigations, and by a becoming display of erudition 
and research give a higher dignity and a brighter luster to truth. 


The subjects covered in the very small collection of less than 
1,000 volumes showed that a well-directed effort was made to 
place in the Library standard works of law, archwology, history, 
geography, politics, political economy, theology, and translations 
of Greek and Roman classics. A set of British essays repre- 
sented the light reading, while fiction was entirely absent and 
Burns was the only poet. 

The real beginning of the Library, however, came with the 
purchase of the Jefferson library of not quite 7,000 volumes. It 
probably was the best-chosen collection of its size in America. 
President Jefferson was 50 years in building it, and spared no 

“pains, opportunity, or expense in making it rare and valuable in 
every science. He felt that 


It ought not to continue to be private property— 


And with the burning of the Capitol in 1814 he offered it to 
Congress— 
At their own price. 


Congress debated the offer for a long time and the debate was 
bitter and rancorous. Efforts were repeatedly made to amend 
the resolution to purchase it so as to include only— 
such of the books in the Hbrary of Mr. Jefferson, late President of 
the United States, as in their opinion will at this time be proper to be 
received and deposited at the seat of government for the use of the 
two Houses of Congress. 


Many of the books were regarded by some Members as— 
Immoral, indecent, irreligious, and generally revolutionary. 


One of the spokesmen for this group, a very sincere and not 
uninformed gentleman, may be taken as an example of the elo- 
quence of the opposition: 


It might be inferred— 


He said 


from the character of the man who collected it, and France, where the 
collection was made, that the library contained irreligious and immoral 
books, works of the French philosophers, who caused and influenced the 
yolcano of the French Revolution, which had desolated Europe and ex- 
tended to this country. He was opposed to a general dissemination of 
that infidel philosophy and of the principles of a man [Jefferson] who 
had inflicted greater injury on our country than any other except Mr. 
Madison. The bill would put $23,900 into Jefferson’s pocket for about 
6,000 books—good, bad, and indifferent, old, new, and worthless, in 
languages which many can not read, and most ought not, which is true 
Jeffersonian, Madisonian philosophy, to bankrupt the Treasury, beggar 
the people, and disgrace the Nation. 


But Congress refused to pass this censorship amendment, and 
on January 30, 1815, the Jefferson library was purchased for 
$23,950. The catalogue of the collection was prepared by Jeffer- 


son himself and was published in 1815 and bears the title “ Cata- 
logue of the Library of the United States.” 


The system of 
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classification used was prepared by Jefferson, based upon Lord 
Bacon's division of knowledge, and the same system was main- 
tained in the arrangement of the books on the shelves and in 
the catalogue of the Library until 1864. From the date of the 
classification of the Jefferson library in 1815 until 1851, a period 
of 36 years, the Library was gradually enlarged, mainly by 
purchase, until it numbered 55,000 volumes, or an average yearly 
increase of about 1,300 volumes. The most notable purchase 
of this period, other than the Jefferson library, was Washing- 
ton’s papers. ‘This collection consisted of public and private 
papers before the Revolution, seven folio volumes. His entire 
correspondence, official and private, from the beginning to the 
end of the Revolution, 37 volumes; letters and miscellaneous 
papers, public and private, 36 volumes; origina! letters received 
by General Washington, 117 large volumes, were bought by the 
Government in 1834 for $20,000. 

The law department of the Library was established July 14, 
1832. At that time it numbered 2,011 volumes, of which 693 
had belonged to Jefferson. From this small beginning the law 
library has grown to be one of the best in the country and 
numbers now approximately 232,200 volumes, including dupli- 
cates. 

From time to time various special appropriations were made 
for the increase of the Library: May 31, 1854, $1,700 for the 
purchase of Spanish and Mexican law books for the law library; 
July 2, 1864, $1,000 to purchase a collection of early American 
maps and plans, chiefly manuscript originals illustrative of the 
French war and the War of the Revolution; July 25, 1866, 
$5,000 to purchase the Jaw library of James Louis Petigru. 
Between 1866 and 1870 several small sums were appropriated 
for the purchase of files of leading American newspapers, By 
act of June 10, 1872, $5,000 were granted to purchase English 
county histories, and this was supplemented June 30, 1874, by 
an additional appropriation of $2,000 for the same purpose. 

These two sums enabled the Librarian to procure an almost 
complete collection of the very valuable and, in some cases, very 
rare county histories of England. By act of August 7, 1882, 
$35,000 were appropriated to purchase the manuscript papers of 
Benjamin Franklin and the books known as the Franklin Col- 
lection, belonging to Henry Stevens. The books, pamphlets, 
newspapers, and typewritten copy of the manuscripts came to 
the Library, while the manuscripts went to the Department of 
State. An act of March 3. 1883, granted $8,000 to purchase a 
set of records and briefs in cases in the Supreme Court of the 


United States belonging to the estate of the late Matthew H. 


Carpenter, and $20,000 to purchase from the Marquis de 
Rochambeau the military papers, maps, and letter books of the 
Count de Rochambeau, general in the French Army in America 
during the Revolution. 

The largest accession, however, was the historical library col- 
lected by Peter Force, of Washington, purchased by act of Con- 
gress, approved March 2, 1867, for $100,000. The collection con- 
tained about 60,000 articles consisting of books and pamphlets 
relating to America, early American newspapers, maps, incunab- 
ula, manuscripts, autographs, and the manuscript material 
gathered for the American Archives or documentary history of 
America. To this day the acquisition of the Peter Force collec- 
tion is regarded as the greatest single accession to the Library, 
and its value is inestimable. 

The beginning of the large collection of modern newspapers 
was made in 1874 when over 100 daily newspapers were sub- 
seribed for, including two of the principal newspapers of each 
State representing different political parties. 

The copyright law was approved August 10, 1846, and one copy 
of each copyrighted book, map, chart, musical composition, 
print, cut, or engraving was deposited in the Library as a result 
of the passage of this law. Under the copyright law of July 8, 
1870, which placed the copyright business under the charge of 
the Librarian of Congress, two copies of each article were re- 
quired to be placed in the Library. The copyright law still 
provides for a deposit of only two copies of each article copy- 
righted in the Library. These copyright laws have been respon- 
sible for perhaps the largest accessions to the Library. 

On April 5, 1866, an act was approved for the transfer of the 
library of the Smithsonian Institution to the Library of Con- 
gress, and this act added 40,000 volumes of books to the 99,650 
that were then in the Library. By an act approved May 18, 
1882, 27,000 volumes of books and 12,000 pamphlets and periodi- 
cals known as the library of Dr. Joseph Meredith Toner, of 
Washington, was accepted as a gift to the Library, and Doctor 
Toner until his death, August 30, 1896, constantly made addi- 
tional gifts. The gift of Mrs. Gertrude M. Hubbard was made 
July 7, 1898. There were other valuable gifts, but the larger 
donations were the Toner library and the Gardiner Greene Hub- 
bard collection of engravings. Probably many other gifts would 
have been made had it not been for the crowded conditions of 
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the Library during its last 25 years of stay in the Capitol, there 
being little inducement to anyone to give any collection of 
value. 

The present Library Building was completed February 28, 
1897, and at a cost of $6,347,000 exclusive of the land, which 
eost $585,000. During the entire history of the Library there 
have been but eight Librarians, the first two of whom having 
served while acting as Clerk of the House of Representatives. 
Herbert Putnam, present Librarian of Congress, was appointed 
on April 5, 1899. The Library had had a remarkable develop- 
ment under the administration of Ainsworth R. Spofford, and 
at the time Doctor Putnam took over the reins it had grown to 
a collection of 1,000,000 volumes exclusive of newspapers, peri- 
odicals, music, maps, manuscripts, and prints. This great 
achievement had been made despite the fact that the annual 
appropriation for the purchase of books, and so forth, had never 
exceeded during the Spofford régime $23,000. 

On taking office, Doctor Putnam immediately saw the inade- 
quacy of the funds supplied by Congress, and within four years 
the latter had raised the :.ppropriation to $100,000 per annum 
besides $3,000 for the law library and $1,500 for books for the 
Supreme Court, and ever since appropriations ranging from 
$90,000 to $105,000 annually have been made for the purchase 
of books and other material for the Library. 

Doctor Putnam came to the Library of Congress direct from 
the Boston Public Library and at once began to put into effect 
the modern practice of library science, which he had demon- 
strated at Boston and at the Minneapolis Public Library until 
he was soon recognized as the foremost exponent of library 
administration, and the Library of Congress has come to be 
known as the best-administered library in the United States. 

During Doctor Putnam's 30 years of incumbency the Library 
has grown so rapidly that it numbers now approximately 4,000,- 
000 books and pamphlets, over 1,000,000 maps, over 1,000.000 
pieces of music, nearly 500,000 prints, uncounted manuscripts 
and transcripts estimated at well over 1,000,000 pieces, oyer 
70,000 bound volumes of newspapers, and is surpassed in number 
of books and pamphlets only by the Bibliothèque Nationale, 
Paris, according to “ Minerva.” The annual accessions of books 
and pamphlets is about 170,000. It contains the most complete 
collection on American history and politics, bibliography, and 
library science. Music collection is surpassed only by those of 
two or three European libraries. The file of United States docu- 
ments is equaled only by that of the office of Superintendent 
of Documents. The file of American States’ documents and of 
foreign documents is the most complete one in the United States, 
There is probably the largest collection of Russian books outside 
of Russia, and of Chinese books outside of China and Japan. 
Collections in economics, science, and technology are said to be 
among the best in the United States. There is an unequaled 
collection of publications of learned societies. The collection of 
manuscripts includes papers of nearly all the Presidents and 
many statesmen of the United States, now being enriched by 
transcripts of manuscripts in European libraries under the 
Rockefeller grant. The rare-book collection contains about 
30,000 items, including about 1,500 incunabula, first editions, 
rare bindings, some 10,000 early American pamphlets, 

This constitutes a service seldom ever equaled, and to Doctor 
Putnam and his efficient staff should be given credit for this 
remarkable achievement. [Applause.] Of Doctor Putnam it 
has been well said: 


For 30 years he has directed the destinies of the Nation’s treasure 
house of knowledge, wisdom, and imagination; a copious and discerning 
gatherer, an energetic and farseeing builder, who has developed the 
Nation's Library from a provincial collection, inadequately organized, 
into an institution, national in scope, international in renown, ranking 
with the greatest of its kind. 


Of the many forces that have combined to bring about the 
amazing development of the Library under the guiding control 
of Doctor Putnam, the chief one has been, as one writer has said, 
congressional support. The Congress has in no sense been small 
nor stingy with its library. In several instances, however, mis- 
takes have been made in not taking advantage of unusual offers 
of valuable collections. For example, Congress had an opportun- 
ity to buy the library of George Washington and failed to take 
advantage of the offer. It was then bought by Stevens, of Lon- 
don, and in order to keep it in this country it was afterwards 
purchased by 70 gentlemen of Boston, Cambridge, and Salem for 
the Boston Atheneum. This was in 1844. Another example was 
the original manuscript of Washington’s Farewell Address. 
Henry Clay introduced a resolution to purchase it. After a long 
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debate it was passed with an amendment limiting the amount te 
be paid to $1,000. It was approved February 12, 1850. On the 
same day it was approved this famous document was sold to the 
In 1860 the Hartley 


Lenox Library in New York for $2,300. 
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papers, rich in American history, were offered to Congress, but 
through its failure to purchase them they are now the property 
of the Leiter Library, a private collection in Washington. Per- 
haps the greatest loss of all resulted in the failure of Congress 
to purchase the library of George Bancroft, consisting of 14,606 
volumes of printed books, 486 volumes of manuscript, and 4,648 
pamphlets. This collection was offered to the Government fer 
$75,000. No action having been taken by the Congress, negotia- 
tions were opened on behalf of the Lenox Library, which resulted 
in the entire collection of manuscripts and printed books going 
to that library, now the New York Public Library. The impor- 
tance of this collection can hardly be estimated. The manu- 
scripts and printed material gathered by Mr. Bancroft for his 
history, especially for the period of the American Revolution, is 
probably unrivaled in its extent and variety, The failure of 
Congress to make this purchase is now regarded as a most seri- 
ous lack of foresight. 
THE VOLLBEHR COLLECTION 

The Congress now has an opportunity to still further add to 
the greatness and richness of its Library. The great collection 
of incunabula—fifteenth century printed books—belonging to 
Dr. Otto H. F. Vollbehr, of Berlin, a collection unequaled in 
America and incomparable in its completeness und the beauty of 
its specimens, can be secured for our Library for $1,500,000, 
about half its actual value, This collection represents a cross 
section of the thought and culture of the people of that period, 
a history of those times, the great Renaissance, the period con- 
temporaneous with the discovery of America and with the be- 
ginning of the Reformation. 

These books have a value not as museum pieces alone but 
to the historian, the student, the scholar, the printer, and the 
bookbinder, and furnishes material which is not otherwise at 
hand for historical, literary, and technical research work. 

The Vollbehr collection contains not only numerous examples 
from all the great European cities of the middle ages—from 
Antwerp, Augsburg, Barcelona, Basel, Brussels, Cologne, Flor- 
ence, Leipzig, London, Lyons, Mainz, Milan, Naples, Nuremberg, 
Paris, Rome, Strasburg, Seville, Vienna, and Venice—but it 
numbers among its treasures, books printed at Avignon, the 
seat of the popes in the fourteenth century and the home of 
Petrarch; Alost, where the first printing press in Belgium was 


set up; Burgos, the ancient Moorish city where the remains 
of the Cid found their final resting place; Cremona, the home 


of Stradivarius, the violin maker; Delft, where the great 
Grotius lies buried; the old university cities of Bologna, Sala- 
manca, Padua, and Verona; Monserrat, where Loyola conceived 
the idea of founding the Jesuit order; Reggio d'Emilia, the 
birthplace of Ariosto; Rouen, where Joan of Are was burnt at 
the stake; Santiago de Compostela, the most frequented shrine 
of the Middle Ages; Saragossa, the ancient Cwesaraugusta, the 
birthplace of Aulus Prudentius, first Christian poet, in 348 
A. D.; and Zwolle, the Hanseatic city, where Thomas 4 Kempis 
lived and died. 

In this remarkable collection of incunabula, as in all others, 
one naturally finds many works on religion, such as missals, 
breviaries, and patristic literature, exclusive of 55 Bibles, but 
Doctor Volibehr has brought together an exceptionally well- 
balanced library of the fifteenth century, containing, as it does, 
some 49 works on astronomy, 51 on natural science, more than 
50 on law, 159 books on medicine, 34 on geography and cos- 
mography, 22 orientalia, not including books in Hebrew, 20 con- 
cerning the discovery of America out of a total known of 32, 
books on chess, cookery, history, matrimony, philosophy, travel, 
temperance, war, and so forth. 

Here one can find 300 classics, the earliest printed editions 
of Apuleius, Cæsar, Cicero, Homer, Horace, Livy, Catullus, 
Aristophanes, Herodotus, Euripides, Plutarch, Seneca, Ovid, 
Æsop, and Virgil, as well as the great humanists, Dante, 
Petrarch, Boccaccio, and Erasmus. 

Among the books on astronomy and cosmography are to be 
found the writings of such authors as Pomponius Mela, Ptolemy, 
Strabo, Alfonso X of Spain, and Alfragan, the Arabian, whose 
work Dante studied. 

In medicine Hippocrates, Celsus, Galen, Henricus de Saxonia, 
and Brunschwig are represented, besides various editions of 
the Herbarius and Hortus Sanitatis. 

The great religious names of St. Augustine, Savonarola, de 
Aquinas, Bonayentura, Duns Scotus, and Hieronymus are there 
alongside the famous scientific works of Albertus Magnus (there 
are 57 items), Bartelomeus de Glanvilla, Brunetto Latini, 
Nicolaus de Cusa, Isidorus Hispalense, and Pliny. 

One finds a number of the ancient law codes, treaties, and 
compilations, including Justinian’s Institutions, the great Span- 
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ish code, known as Las Siete Partidas, still cited in Louisiana 
and other parts of our Republic; early English statutes, French 
customary law and royal ordinances. 

Among the earliest printed literature in which the discovery 
of America is mentioned, the Vollbehr collection contains such 
extremely rare items as the Historia Baetica, printed at Basel 
in 1494, which contains the celebrated Columbus letter of Feb- 
ruary 15, 1493, and six woodcuts illustrating the discovery; 
Sebastian Brant's Ship of Fools; De Patientia, by Baptista 
Mantuanus; and works by Coccius and Corvinus. 

The collection embraces a great variety of languages, which, 
besides Latin and Greek, includes 48 books in Spanish, 10 in 
Hebrew, 52 in German dialects, 100 in Italian, 17 in French, 
1 in Slavonic, 1 in Chinese, and 8 in English. There are 424 
first editions in the collection, 450 books not mentioned in the 
standard bibliography of Hain, 100 that were printed in the 
period from 1455 to 1470, and 100 that have not been described 
in any catalogue. 

Here are some of the most beautiful examples of Gutenberg, 
Faust, and Schöffer, the earliest European printers; Mentel, 
Eggestein, and Rusch, the “R” printer of Strasburg; Zainer 
and Baemler, of Augsburg; Anthony Koberger, of Nuremberg, 
the first captain of the printing industry; Ulrich Zell, of Cologne, 
said to have printed the first Latin classic; and Heinrich Quen- 
tell, of the same city. From Italy, where printing flourished to 
a reasonable degree, one finds the great names of Sweynheym 
and Pannartz, the first printers in that country, as well as 
Wendelinus Spira, Jenson, Plannck, Hahn, Zarotus, de Tortis, 
and a host of others, including the incomparable Aldus Manu- 
tius, of Venice. France is represented by Huss, of Lyons, and 
Caillaut, Petit, Marchant, and Verard, of Paris: Spain by Un- 
gut and Rosenbach, among others; Switzerland by Furter, von 
Amerbach, and Kessler; the Low Countries by Leon and Bal- 
laert ; and last, but by no means the least, one finds from Eng- 
land the rare Caxton and Pynson and Wynken de Worde. 

GUTENBERG BIBLE 

Standing at the head of this rich collection of 3,000 cradle 
books is the Gutenberg or 42-line Bible on vellum, aptly called 
the Incunabulum Incunabulorum—the greatest of all the in- 
cunabula. The Bible, which our Christian civilization has 
termed the book of books, is represented in this collection by 
the most perfect example of fifteenth-century printing, done on 
vellum or parchment. So much has already been written about 
this famous book by book lovers, collectors, and literary people 
that I shall not attempt to add to what has been already said, 
but shall rather try to bring the beauty, richness, and value of 
the Gutenberg Bible before you in their language. Its history 
is interestingly set forth in a nronograph entitled “ Incunabulum 
Incunabulorum,” by Edwin Emerson, where he tells how it was 
beught by the Benedictine friars in Paris and preserved in 
their monastery at St. Blasius in the Black Forest until the 
Napoleonic wars, when they were obliged to flee to Carinthia in 
Austria. There in the monastery of St. Paul it remained until 
purchased in 1926 by the present owner, Doctor Vollbehr, for 
more than $300,000. Its authenticity is unquestioned, this Bible 
haying been described in a book published as early as 1760, and 
traced from Fust or Faust, the partner of Gutenberg, down 
through the centuries to the Vollbehr collection. It has had, 
therefore, but three owners—Faust, the Benedictines, and Voll- 
behr. 

In a pamphlet issued by the Library of Congress in 1928 
entitled “Loan Exhibition of Incunabula from the Vollbehr 
Collection,” it is said— 

That the Gutenberg Bible has so enormous a value not only as the first 
printed book and because of its rarity but also because this wonder- 
ful book is one of the finest. known examples of typograpby, though 
created almost 500 years ago, The composition and printing of that 
exquisite work, which required five years, is known to have caused 
Johann Gutenberg’s financial ruin. There is no record showing what 
money Gutenberg got for his Bibles. Whatever it was, it was not 
enough to save him from bankruptcy and prosecution for debt. 

Of early book lovers one of the first who incorporated a Gutenberg 
Bible in his library was Dr. Hartmann Schedel, of Nuremberg, in the 
fifteenth century. Then there was the famous French Cardinal Mazarin, 
after whom the Gutenberg Bible with 42 lines to the page is still called. 
Mazarin’s predecessor, both as a statesman and as Gutenberg Bible col- 
lector, was Cardinal Richelieu. How the Gutenberg Bible has risen in 
value since that time is shown by the following chronological table of 
recorded prices for the only remaining specimens on vellum : 

Gaignat sale, 1769 A. D 
MacCarthy sale, 1817 
Perkins sale, 1573 A. D. 


Hoe sale, 1911 A 
St. Paul cloister 
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With the Gutenberg Bibles printed on paper, of which only 41 speci- 
mens exist to-day, there has been a similar rise in prices during. the 
last few years. Thus a paper Gutenberg Bible was sold under the ham- 
mer In the year 1908 for the equivalent of $10,250 at the Amherst 
auction in England., Three years later another Gutenberg Bible on 
paper was bought for $29,000 at the Hoe auction in London, Two 
years ago the last available Gutenberg Bible on paper, from the Mon- 
astery of Melk on the Danube, was auctioned off in New York for 
$106,000 and was presently resold for $123,000 to Mrs. Harkness, who 
presented the precious book to the Yale University Library. 


A. Edward Newton, perhaps the foremost American biblio- 
phile, says in his Greatest Book in the World (1925): 

If we can imagine, in the far-off future, a Gutenberg Bible coming 
up for sale, some wise rich man or richly endowed. museum might 
gladly pay a million dollars for it. 


Doctor Rosenbach, of Philadelphia, in his book entitled “ Books 
and Bidders,” says of it: 
More than $1,000,000 will some day be a reasonable price for it. 


Jacques Rosenthal, the world-famous dealer in old books at 
Munich, in a letter, says of Doctor Rosenbach’s statement: 


I fully agree with this, and only want to add that the time may net 
be far away when a copy of this book will not be available any more 
even if twice or three times the sum be paid for it. 


The Washington Evening Star says: 


His Gutenberg Bible is called the most precious mouthpiece of the 
earliest Christian art of printing. 


And the Washington Post adds: 


His Gutenberg Bible alone, although it is difficult to place a monetary 
value on such a rarity, probably is worth at least $1,000,000. 


ddward F. Stevens, librarian of the Pratt Institute Free 
Library of Brooklyn, states: 


The 3-volume Gutenberg Bible, printed upon vellum * * +*+ in- 
eluded in this collection, itself awakens eager and jealous desire that its 
permanent home shall be in the United States in its National Library, 
where the people may behold it and take pride in it forever. Only two 
other faultless copies of the Gutenberg Bible printed upon parchment 
exist, one in the Bibliotbeque Nationale in Paris and one in the British 
Museum. America should own the third. Doctor Vollbehr's copy not 
only equals the other two in perfection but is the only vellum specimen 
extant In three volumes. This copy has been described as the “ choicest 
book of Christendom." 


I am sure Mr, Stevens, of the Pratt Institute, voices the opin- 
ion of not only the thousands who have seen Doctor Vollbehr's 
exhibition in various parts of the United States in which a copy 
of the Bible was displayed but of the many more citizens who, 
not having the opportunity to see the reproduction of this unique 
Book of Books, were thrilled by the newspapers describing it 
throughout the country. America, indeed, should own this 
priceless Bible, the only remaining copy in private hands and 
available for purchase. 

That the Library does not have a copy of the Gutenberg 
Bible is no reflection upon us up to this time. Only seven have 
been brought to the United States within the last 30 years, and 
all of these have either been acquired by private collectors or 
have been shelved in the cloistered halls of the universities. 
But now we can have in our own Library the finest copy in the 
world of the finest printed Bible, and it would be an everlasting 
reproach against our civilization if we should fail to take the 
necessary steps to acquire it. Think what it would mean to 
bave this Bible on display in the Library of Congress where the 
hundreds of thousands of our citizens, young and old, who come 
to the Nation's Capital to view the original copy of the Declara- 
tion of Independence and the Constitution may also see this 
priceless piece of printing! 

COLLECTION EVALUATED BY EXPERTS 

In 1926, Doctor Vollbehr brought his famous collection to the 
United States, first displaying it at Chicago during the Eucharis- 
tie Congress and then at various places, all over the United 
States, including Washington, where a small part of it was ex- 
hibited in the Library of Congress, and his only recompense 
being the pleasure it gave him to see others enjoy it. 

A vast number of pamphlets and newspaper articles have 
been written about it by Europeans as well as Americans, and 
since the bill under discussion was introduced I have received 
a great many letters and telegrams. It has been described in 
the most glowing phrases by book lovers and scholars from all 
parts of the United States. 

Dr. George P. Winship, of the Harvard University Library, 
one of our foremost authorities on ineunabula, said of the Voll- 
behr collection at the time it was exhibited in New York: 
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The peculiar good fortune of the National Arts Club lies in the fact 
that it was able to draw, for its exhibition, upon a private collection 
which in this respect holds its own with the largest public institutions, 
This collection is representative, to an amazing degree, of every sort of 
publication which came from the fifteenth century presses. It would 
have taken no great skill, nor a noteworthy amount of money before 
the Great War, to gather 3,000 different incunabula. Since the war one 
American gentleman has exceeded that number. But to make a collec- 
tion large enough to include a due proportion of all sorts of books and 
keep it thoroughly representative of half a dozen racial stocks and of 
a crowded half century, must have taken skill, persistence, and wide 
connections. 

It is a curious commentary upon the way libraries are founded that 
no other collectiou of incunabula has been made, that I am aware of, com- 
parable to thie one in extent and with this special purpose . 
Recently, certain American libraries have shown a fondness for in- 
cunabula of which no other American library is known to possess a copy. 
But apparently nobody else thought that the fifteenth century books 
best worth haying are those that show what the fifteenth century was 
like. 


Dr. Pierce Butler, another one of the best American authorities 
on fifteenth century books, has written a beautiful foreword to a 
monograph concerning the Vollbehr collection by Dr. Ernest 
Schulz, of the State Library, at Munich. Doctor Butler says: 


To visit this collection is, for a person of historical imagination, an 
almost overwhelming experience. These volumes, so fresh and yet so 
old, reach back into history four and a half centuries and more * * + 
If one is fortunate enough to hold in one’s hands one of these relics, 
let him hold it reverently like a precious heirloom of the ancestral past, 
Fifteen generations of men have lived and died since these pages were 
printed. Fifteen generations have wrought and thought while this 
volume was handed down from father to son. 

Who can see them with open mind and heart and be undisturbed, 
Only he whose imagination lies unwakened, he who lives as a bewildered 
child borne headlong in the torrent of his passing days. Not one who 
navigates the stream of life wisely happy in conscious enjoyment of his 
place in space and time. 

We who live in our western world have only too seldom an oppor- 
tunity to make such contact with our racial past. Our culture is exotic 
to its soll. He who will know it fully must not see it simply as it now 
blossoms here, but trace back its growth before the transplantation. To 
understand America and American civilization, one must know the Euro- 
pean life from which we spring. 

Certainly to look at a collection such as this will demonstrate that 
it is more than a misfortune that so many of the wealthy men whose 
private libraries have become our public treasure should have turned 
their eyes so often only upon later books that are printed in our mother 
tongue. If in those early days when books like these were still to be 
had in European shops it would have been well indeed for us to-day 
had more of the older bookmen made early printing their special fleld. 


Edward F. Stevens, librarian of the Pratt Institute Free Li- 
brary, of Brooklyn, who is an authority on typography, states 
that— 


It was easy * * * to discern that this collection was not merely 
an accumulation of books printed in the fifteenth century, valuable as 
such collection must be, but the discriminating and scholarly acquist- 
tion of a distinguished bibliophile choosing from the product of a 
printing press during the first 50 years after Gutenberg's invention, 
the choicest specimens of the most notable presses. The Vollbehr col- 
lection became internationally known as the finest collection of incu- 
nabula in private hands. It was recognized as a prize to be sought 
after. Its ownership would lend luster to any nation or institution 
which had the foresight to make an investment in the art preservative 
of the arts, manifested by such a collection built up by a quarter cen- 
tury of intelligent pursuit and rich investment. 


The Publishers Weekly in its issue of January 25, 1930, states 
that— 


The Vollbehr collection has been the result of years of patient pur- 
suit of this one object by a German of wealth who hag spent a great 
deal of his time in America and who has already indicated his interest 
in American libraries and American collections by very valuable gifts 
of early book Illustrations and printers’ marks to the Library of Con- 
gress. No one can accurately estimate the value of these 3,000 books, 
but experts agree that the price asked is not more than half of its 
book market value and that the price could only have been made 
because of Doctor Vollbebr’s genuine interest in seeing this collection in 
a library where it would do the greatest possible good. ‘The collection 
has been exhibited in various places and has more than proved its 
importance. Booksellers should join with librarians in urging that 
this bill be passed. 


The Public Printer, George H. Carter, is no less enthusiastic 
about the value of the Vollbehr collection to printing in the 
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United States, and states in a letter to me that he believes the 
printers of the United States would be glad to— 

have available for study in the Library of Congress the wonderful col- 
lection of books printed before 1501 A. D., which I understand Doctor 
Vollbehr is willing to sell to the Government. 

It was my privilege to inspect some of these rare books which were 
exhibited in the Library of Congress last year, and I was much impressed 
with their value as most notable examples of the art of printing. It would 
indeed be a wonderful accomplishment ff the Library of Congress could 
obtain 3,000 books and manuscripts of such historic value as those 
exhibited by Doctor Vollbehr. 

Miss Margaret B. Stillwell, librarian of the Annmary Brown 
Memorial Library of Incunabula, at Providence, is one of the 
outstanding experts in this country on fifteenth century books. 
She states in a telegram to me: 

It is good to hear you have introduced a bill for purchasing Vollbehr 
collection of incunabula for the Library of Congress as a tribute to Doctor 
Putnam. Nothing could be more appropriate than the acquisition of a 
collection of the first books printed. I would recommend purchase of 
Vollbehr collection, provided it is still intact and contains vellum copy 
of Gutenberg Bible from monastery of St. Paul and other works of 
special interest described as belonging to the collection. Its acquisition 
would be an asset to the Nation as well as to the Library of Congress. 


Many others have written and telegraphed in a similar vein, 
as, for example, Dr. C. ©. Williamson, librarian of Columbia 
University, who says: 

It is certainly a magnificent collection, and it would forever be a 
standing reproach to the scholarship and culture of the United States if 
it is not kept here. 


Dr. Adolph S. Oko, librarian of the Hebrew Union College 
Library, of Cincinnati, writing that— 

Its importance for American scholarship can not be gainsaid, despite 
the Huntington collection at Pasadena. It is hardly necessary to dilate 
upon the appropriateness of such a eollection for our national library. 


The president of the University of Southern California, Dr. 
von Kiein Smid, writes: 

It has come to my attention that House bill 6147 contemplates the 
purchase of the Vollbehr collection for the Congressional Library. Let 
me add my word of hope and support to the many which must have 
come to you because of your interest in this important matter. 


From Frederick Melcher, one of the editors of the Publishers 
Weekly: 

The importance of this collection has never been exaggerated. Doctor 
Vollbehr entered the field of collecting at an opportune time, and as his 
collection increased his enthusiasm for it waxed, and he spared no pains 
to bring together every available item from the bookshops and libraries 
of central Europe. Every authority on this subject (and I have inter- 
viewed several) believes it to be a collection that can never possibly be 
duplicated. 


The following also appeared in the Publishers Weekly, of 
which Dr. R. R. Bowker is the publisher and one of the editors: 


The fact that this library is still in this country suggests to scholars 
and librarians that the opportunity to secure for America a collection 
that can never be duplicated is one that is not likely to exist much 
longer, and the generous interest of Doctor Vollbehr in American col- 
lections should be taken advantage pf before it is too late and the books 
are back in Germany again, possibly transferred to public hands and 
therefore lost to American bookshelves. 


From Chancellor E. H. Lindley, of the University of Kansas: 


I was glad to learn of the proposed bill for the purchase of the col- 
lection for the Library of Congress. In that great Library it would be 
accessible to all great scholars, and it would add greatly to the already 
notable prestige of our national library. 


Dr. Otto Heller, dean of graduate studies of Washington Uni- 
yersity at St. Louis, says: 


Without desiring to go into particulars on the practical value of such 
an acquisition, I desire merely to touch on two points: First, the con- 
venlence and attractiveness of such a location to many types of students 
in languages, literatures, history (especially of the fifteenth century), 
history of art, ete.; second, the inspiring influence permanently proceed- 
ing from such a source upon the practical arts and industries, such as 
printing, engraving, designing, in nearly all its ramifications from archi- 
tecture and interior decoration (wall paper, tapestry, etc.) down to the 
manufacture of every object in the making of which artistic considera- 
tions are involved. I take this point because of the wealth and variety 
of supremely fine drawing represented, not alone in the lettering, but in 
the decoration of the millions of pages contained in the selection. If 
our industrial activities show any weakness at all, it is unquestionably 
in respect of this element of design. In my judgment the time has come 
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when we shall no longer bave to turn to foreign countries for such basic 
studies. 

Again, Doctor Winship, of the Harvard Library, says: 

I am delighted to hear that an effort is being made to purchase 
Doctor Volibehr’s collection of fifteenth century books, and to place it in 
the Library of Congress. In my opinion, there is no collection that is 
likely ever to be offered to our national library which would give it 
more distinction and place it on an unquestionable parity with the 
national libraries of the European countries. 

Three years ago I had an exceptionally favorable opportunity to 
handle all of the books then in Doctor Vollbehr's collection. What I 
know of the additions made since that time strengthens the feeling 
which I then expressed that it will never agnin be possible to bring 
together another collection remotely comparable to this one. It is not 
a question of the amount of money but of the rarity and intrinsic 
importance of the individual volumes. The number of books in this 
cellection which have a direct interest for students of economic, social, 
and cultural development is extraordinarily large. It is this feature of 
the collection rather than its antiquarian importance, great as this is, 
which justifies the special effort that you are making to add these 
books to the intellectual stock in trade of our country. 

NEWSPAPER STATEMENTS 


The newspapers throughout the country have been unanimous 
in their praise concerning the Volibehr collection, and one accord 
in voleing the hope that it may remain intact in this country 
if not purchased by the United States Government. 

Oliver McKee, jr., in the Boston Transcript, says: 

Lucky win be the library or the institution that will get the Vollbehr 
collection, for eventually its owner hopes that it will go to some institu- 
tlon where its treasures can be seen by the greatest number of hook 
lovers. 

The New York Times states: 

There is a rare opportunity for some one to do for this period in the 
scope of our library what has been done there for American history, 
fine arts, and music. It must be availed of promptly, else the collec- 
tion is likely to be dissipated. 


The Washington Herald refers to this collection as— 
The world's greatest collection of incunabula. 


Other newspapers and magazines that have commented fay- 
orably are the Kansas City Press, Town and Country, New York 
Times (magazine), New York Herald-Tribune, United States 
Daily, Kansas City Journal-Post, St. Paul Dispatch, Baltimore 
Sun, and the Houston Press. 

I would not burden the Rxconp with further estimates of the 
desirability of this acquisition by the Library of Congress, but 
certainly no résumé of the opinions of the authorities on this 
matter would be complete without those of our own Library. 
In the Library of Congress there are two scholars who occupy 
the first rank among experts in fifteenth century books, viz, the 
Chief Assistant Librarian, Frederick W. Ashley, and the chief 
of the catalogue division, Charles Martell. According to their 
joint description, published in a 4-page pamphlet in 1929: 


The Vollbehr collection, 4,500 works, is 50 per cent larger than any 
single American collection, except the Huntington. It is equal in num- 
ber to one-third of all the incunabula listed by the American Census of 
1919. Nearly 40 per cent of its titles are apparently not represented in 
America by a single copy. 

Outstanding features of the collection, which has been formed with 
great skill and knowledge, are: (1) The 42-line Bible, Gutenberg, 
1450-1455. A copy printed on vellum. Only two other perfect copies 
are known. No other printed book approached it in interest and value; 
it is literally priceless. * * (2) Representation of the great 
majority of fifteenth century presses, usually by fine, often by extraor- 
dinarily fresh and handsome copies, illuminated, in well-preserved 
original or more recent art binding. The Thacher collection, now in 
the Library of Congress, assembled with the sole “aim of bringing to- 
gether examples of as many fifteenth century presses as possible,” in- 
cludes about 520 presses. (Vollbehr has 625.) (3) Unique copies of 
works or editions not elsewhere recorded or described. (4) Strong 
representation of the classical and scientific literature in all branches of 
knowledge, of the works intrinsically important and valuable for their 
content. * 

In the Library of Congress a fair beginning has already been made. 
To the slow accretions of a century (about 600 volumes) the Thacher 
bequest in 1927 added 925 specimens, putting the Library in the third 
place among American collections. (The Huntington collection, in Cali- 
fornia, is first, with its 5,000 volumes.) The addition of the 4,500 
Vollbehr volumes would quadruple the collection and place it in the 
group of 8 or 10 foremost libraries of the world in this particular, 
comparable to the others in distinction as well as extent, and in some 
respects surpassing some of them. 
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VALUE OF VOLLBEHR COLLECTION FROM MONETARY STANDPOINT 


Various estimates have been placed upon the Vollbehr collec- 
tion as to its value in money. The owner himself valued his 
collection in 1928, when it numbered 3,000 works, including the 
Gutenberg Bible, at $3,000,000, and at the time of his donation 
of the valuable collection of printers’ marks, devices, and sym- 
bols to the Library of Congress he offered to reduce the price to 
one-half that figure if some citizen would provide the funds to 
purchase it for the Library. Since that time, through Doctor 
Volibebr’s remarkable contacts, he has been able to assemble 
fifteen hundred more rare specimens of fifteenth century print- 
ing, which, combined with his original collection, now make it 
the largest and most valuable private collection in the world. 

Of this collection Dr. A. S. W. Rosenbach, the famous book 
merchant and rare-book expert, of Philadelphia, who sold a 
paper Gutenberg Bible a few years ago for $120,000, says: 


I think it would be a fine thing if the incunabula collected by Doctor 
Vollbehr should find a resting place in the Library of Congress, I 
think the price of $1,500,000 for 3,000 volumes, including the vellum 
copy of the Gutenberg Bible, a most remarkable one. In fact, I did 
not know that Doctor Vollbehr was offering the collection at that price. 
The lowest price quoted by Doctor Vollbehr was $2,500,000, which 
included, however, 4,500 incunabula, including the vellum copy of the 
Gutenberg Bible, * * * 


Dr. Pierce Butler, whom I have already quoted, wires me as 
follows: 


From 11 years’ experience in buying incunabula, I believe 3,000 
Vollbehr worth one and a half million, both with reference to present 
and future market values, and as productive investment in research 
material could not be duplicated at any price. 


In December, 1926, Doctor Winship made a report as to the 
value of the collection, from which I quote as follows: 


Recently I had occasion to make a careful examination of the latest 
booksellers’ catalogues of the fifteenth century books for the purpose of 
an analysis of their prices. Having examined 1,249 titles, I found that 
their total cost, as listed in the catalogues, amounts approximately to 
$450,000. Of those 1,250 books I found but few to be highly desirable 
rarities. My examination of the catalogues of incunabula received 
within the past year shows that about 1,000 books might have been 
obtained at a cost of about $400,000. One of these catalogues bad an 
average of $600. Only two of these catalogues bad an average quality 
approaching that of the Vollbehr collection, so that allowance must be 
made in supplementary additions to raising that average of price. Upon 
a careful examination of Doctor Vollbehr's catalogue of 3,000 incunabula 
1 found many to be of great rarity. The proportion of the Vollbebr 
rarities to the collective booksellers’ rarities was at 16 per cent to 6 
per cent. This computation was made from a comparison of the first 
1,000 Vollbehr titles against the first 1,000 of the booksellers’ titles. 
In other words, the Vollbehr contains nearly three times more rarities 
than any new collection of incunabula that could be got together in the 
present state of market. 

I have been asked by some to guess what it might cost to try to 
duplicate the Vollbehr collection. For a long time now I have refused 
to commit myself in writing as to what any old book is worth“ in 
money. As for the Vollbehr collection I will say this: The collection 
could not be duplicated now or at any time in the future for any amount 
of money. 

A collection of 3.000 fifteenth century books could have been pur- 
chased within the last 10 years perhaps for less than a million dollars 
if the purchaser was not particular what the books were or where they 
were printed. Persous who have been in Europe within the last six 
months tell me that the booksellers’ stocks are much depleted and that 
the book dealers are not anxious to sell, because they do not know 
where they can replace what they now have. Such evidence as I can 
get leads me to doubt whether this number of books, without duplicates, 
could be picked up anywhere. If they could, their price would run 
nearer two than one million, 

This being so, I do not see any prospect of making a collection of 
incunabula in any way comparable with the Vollbehr collection for 
less than two and one-half or three million dollars. There is every 
reason to believe that the longer the time required to fill up the given 
number, the more the amount of money that will be required to do it. 
The thing could not be done more easily to-day with four million dollars 
than two. 

In view of the steadily rising market in incunabula prices I naturally 
hesitate to venture any more definite appraisal of the Vollbehr collection. 
I will only hazard this: Half of the Volibehr collection, with a sum- 
ciently large fund, could be duplicated in perhaps five years of unremit- 
ting effort, though I still doubt whether this first half of the Vollbehr 
collection could be improved upon piece for piece. With more funds and 
after still more time perhaps another lot of incunabula equal to one- 
quarter of the Vollbehr collection might be matched by something as good 
or almast as good. The balance of Doctor Vollbehr's greater rarities, 
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among which there are some 200 books, which may be rated as unique, 
could scarcely ever be matched again. It is just this feature which 
in my opinion gives to the Vollbehr collection its well-rounded, repre- 
sentative character. 

If I am right in my opinion, expressed above, that the Vollbehr 
collection is the only one anywhere which broadly represents the whole 
output of the fifteenth century printing presses, I am sure that I need 
not qualify my other opinion, also herein expressed, that the essential 
question is not whether the price be a fair one, but whether the owner 
can be induced to sell it for a sum that can be made available for its 
purchase. Nor need I explain further my very strong hope that these 
books may find a permanent home within reach of students in the 
eastern United States. 


In the letter from Doctor Winship, which I have quoted above, 
written last year, he says: 


I do not see any reason to qualify or change in any way the estimate 
or the money value of the collection which I made in 1926. Doctor Voll- 
bebr has at all times expressed a hope that these books might be kept 
together, and he is proving the sincerity of this hope by offering to let 
them go to the Library of Congress for the amount appropriated by 
your bill. 

The opportunity is in every way exceptional, and I profoundly hope 
that you may be successful in securing the passage of your bill. Please 
let me know if I can be of any possible assistance to you. 


Mr. Stevens, of the Pratt Institute Free Library, who has also 
been quoted above, has this to say as to the value of the ¢ol- 
lection ; 


To purchase separately the individual books represented here at the 
price commanded by expert dealers in rarities or in the auction rooms 
of the day would not only be an impossibility, as these specimens may 
never again be offered, but the effort would involve prohibitive labor 
and expense in search and, in the aggregate, a cost immeasurably 
greater than the bill before Congress now recommends for the Vollbehr 
collection entire and unified. Expert appraisers have placed a market 
value of two and one-half to five millions of dollars as a fair valuation 
on these treasures, which our country has now the opportunity to possess 
at a fraction of the amount. 


From the little pamphlet issued by the Library of Congress, 
Messrs. Ashley and Martell, our own experts, have this to say: 


Having in mind the steady advances of the past 15 years in the 
prices of rare books, comparing the prices actually realized for other 
copies of many of the principal rarities in this collection, and con- 
sidering the years of effort that would be required to assemble another 
collection like this, if, indeed, it could ever again be duplicated, it is 
quite safe to say tbat the price now asked for the coliection is 
moderate. = 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 
Mr. COLLINS. Yes. 
Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 


If my friend will permit 
an interruption, as one who has spent nearly 50 years in 
the publishing and book-selling industry, I want to congratu- 
late the gentleman on his masterful and scholarly presentation 


of a highly interesting and important subject. His speech dis- 
closes undeniable evidence of deep and earnest research and a 
classical and sympathetic knowledge which I am sure will 
stand out as one of the epoch speeches on this historic floor. 
He has left his colleagues under deep and lasting obligations 
for a splendid contribution to fhe literature of the Congress 
and the country. I am certain that I voice the sentiment of 
our membership when I felicitate my friend from Mississippi 
[Mr. CoLtins} upon his great speech. 

Mr. COLLINS. Dr. Maurice L. Ettinghausen, of the firm of 
Mages Bros., of London, states: 


From my knowledge of incunabula, the source of their supply and the 
incunabula market during the last 26 years, I do not think that the 
Vollbehr collection of incunabula could be duplicated at the present time 
for any amount of money (writing in May, 1929) nor do I think—to 
express myself more clearly—that $5,000,000 will suffice to obtain a 
eollection of the like nature. 


John Clyde Oswald is one of the outstanding experts in this 
country on printing. He was for 25 years the editor and pub- 
lisher of a printing trade journal, His book on the history of 
printing published in 1928 is the standard work in the United 
States on the subject. For 25 years he has collected books 
relating to printing and specimens of printing. He lectures at 
Columbia and New York Universities on this subject. Concern- 
ing the Vollbehr collection he writes me: 


I have before me a catalogue of a collection of incunabula that is on 
sale in Munich. Seventy-one items are enumerated. The items are not 
priced because it was the desire of the owner to sell them as a whole. 
I secured a quotation on them and found that 21 volumes have already 
been disposed of. The remaining 50 are still for sale at a price of about 
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$45,000. They are variously priced at from $110 up to $5,000 each, 
with an average of $900. 

I know of no better investment than old books when bought at the 
right price. Purchasing as I do from catalogues, I sometimes unex- 
pectedly acquire duplicates and at other times volumes that do not meet 
my particular needs to the extent that I thought would be the case. 
This is an experience common to all collectors. Accordingly, on three 
oceasions, I have sent collections of such books to the auction rooms 
and in every case have realized more for them than I originally paid. 
My guess would be that the average money value of incunabula at 
present is ten times what it was 20 years ago. 

A final word as to the value of such collections: I think of them 
principally in terms of craftsmanship, Printers throughout the whole 
history of the craft have not produced greater works than was done 
during its first 50 years, The reason was that the early printers were 
following a great example, that of the makers of the manuscript books. 
The work of these early printers constitutes an example for the modern 
printers. In addition to this consideration is the fact that bound up in 
them is a great mass of information covering every department of liter- 
ature. In the research connected with my writing and lecturing I find 
that abont half the statements made in modern books are in error. The 
reason for this is that our writers do not go to original sources for the 
facts upon which they base their deductions. A library such as this 
constitutes a mine of source material that can not help but be of infinite 
value to American scholarship. 


A catalogue just off the press from Maggs Bros., of London, 
lists 112 items of incunabula from the presses of England, 
France, Belgium, Austria, and Czechoslovakia. The prices 
range from $60 for a single leaf of Caxton to $7,500 for a set 
of court cards. The average for the 112 items is $1,080. 

GIFTS TO THE LIBRARY 

I think I have amply demonstrated the desirability of having 
the Vollbehr collection in the Congressional Library and its 
value from a bibliographical, typographical, and literary stand- 
point as well as its actual market value. I have told you some- 
thing of the history of the Library and its tremendous growth 
and importance under the administration of the present Libra- 
rian. One important feature of his work I have not mentioned. 


In 1925, upon his request, the trust fund board act was passed 
by Congress, empowering said board to accept donations and 
bequests of money and collections of books without having to 
go to Congress every time to get its consent. 


The board con- 
sists of the Secretary of the Treasury, the Librarian of Con- 
gress, and three members appointed by the President. Since 
the trust fund board was constituted the Library has received 
numerous gifts and bequests of money and several important 
collections of material. Not alone have our own citizens con- 
tributed in this way toward the upbuilding of the Library of 
Congress, but even foreigners have made unusual and extraor- 
dinary donations, Doctor and Mrs. Vollbehr, of Berlin, for 
example, haye given the Library of Congress two unique collec- 
tions. One of them consists of a collection of 11,005 European 
printers and publishers marks, the— 


Most comprehensive collection ever brought together. 


I quote from the report of the Librarian of Congress for the 
fiscal year ending June, 1928: 


This gift is not merely intended by Doctor Vollbehr as a recognition 
of the service that such a collection may render in the National Library 
in promoting the art and the science of bibliography, but also as an 
expression of international good will and of comity in cultural relations. 


The other collection presented by Doctor and Mrs. Vollbehr 
consists of 20,398 wood engravings—illustrations taken from 
books of the fifteenth, sixteenth, seventeenth, and eighteenth 
centuries. The report of the Librarian for the fiscal year end- 
ing 1929 says: 


The convenience of such a collection for study and for comparison 
of the engraver’s works will be appreciated when we consider the large 
number of volumes from which these illustrations were taken. 


Undoubtedly funds will soon begin to flow to the Library of 
Congress as they do to the great public and university libraries 
of the United States, We honor the librarian for this farseeing, 
constructive program of development. We welcome gifts to the 
Library, and we are grateful to the givers. This is a form of 
patriotism that we should like to see grow throughout the land 
not only among the wealthy, but all citizens who should have an 
interest in the Library. However, there is the possibility that 
through this form of appeal to the Nation for gifts for the Li- 
brary, the idea may become disseminated that Congress is stingy 
and niggardly with its own Library. There is no obligation on 
the part of the individual citizen to support the Library, but the 
duty of Congress to do so is plain. We do not want to be put 
in the position of asking for charity, and if a need for certain 
material for the Library is established and a collection is offered 
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which will fill this need, we should not depend on the action 
of philanthropists, for after all this is a Government institution, 
the Library of a gheat and wealthy Nation. 

As our country is willing to compete with other nations in 
the building of battleships, we should certainly compete with 
the world in intellectual and cultural development. If national 
defense is imperative, the only proper way to provide it is by 
raising the intellectual standards and the general educational 
upbuilding of our entire people. Knowledge is the best asset in 
peace and war, and educated nations are the only formidable 
ones in commerce and warfare. 

Dr. James I. Wyer, director of the New York State Library, 
made a very interesting address a year or so ago before the 
New York Library Association entitled “ Books Against Bat- 
tles,“ and for every one of Creasy’s 15 decisive battles of the 
world he cited a more decisive book, e. g., against the Marathon 
he puts the Iliad; against Hastings, the Chanson de Roland. 
He states: 

A year or two ago a half-finished American battleship was purposely 
sunk off the Virginia Capes. It had cost $15,000,000. At almost the 
same time a fully finished public brary was dedicated in the capital 
city of the Empire State. It had cost $160,000. Note the figures— 

He says— 

Thirty millions for a battleship, less than a quarter of a million for 
the library. No library, neither building nor single collection of books, 
since the world began, since printing was invented, has ever repre- 
sented a capital cost of thirty millions. It is fascinating, though un- 
happily futile, to speculate on the possibilities of service, influence, and 
enlightenment which would stretch before a library with a $30,000,000 
equipment. The Library of Congress, for example, with such resourees, 
could be a power in the Nation’s worthiest life now but remotely con- 
ceived. And why should not more money be spent for libraries than 
for battleships? Libraries are in the first line of defense against 
ignorance, a far more sinister and devastating enemy than any against 
which battleships are sent. It is not unreasonable to assume that 
there is a direct automatic ratio between the two; that the more 
books there are, the fewer battleships will be needed and built. Is 
not one reason why the war-weary world has lately witnessed the 
deliberate destruction of battleships, because books and all that books 
stand for and the agencies through which to-day books work for 
social salvation are more numerous and potent in the world than ever 
before? 


An unusual occasion is now offered to Congress to acquire a 
wonderful collection of fifteenth-century printing, and at the 
same time to honor our librarian for his 30 years of dis- 
tinguished service ‘This is our only chance to have a copy of 
the Gutenberg Bible in the Library. It is conceded by all that 
such an opportunity will never come again. If these books go 
back to Europe they will be disposed of at auction, and few, 
if any, will find their way to the Library of Congress. It is a 
matter of grave doubt if the foreign governments will ever 
allow another Gutenberg Bible to leave their borders, These 
cradle books, representing, as they do, the earliest efforts of 
culture, thought, and printing should be preserved and kept by 
the United States Government for the people of America. 
[Applause.] 

THE REVOLT AGAINST PROHIBITION 


The SPEAKER pro tempore (Mr. Core). Under the special 
order of the House the Chair recognizes the gentleman from 
Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] for one hour. [Applause.] 

Mr. BECK. Mr. Speaker and fellow Members, as it will not 
be easy for me to compress my credo on the subject of pro- 
hibition within the limits of the time allotted to me, I must 
ask my brethren of the House not to interrupt me with ques- 
tions until I have finished. If time then remains, or if the 
House is pleased to extend the time for the purpose, I am 
quite willing to submit myself to the flight of Parthian arrows, 
which many of my esteemed colleagues may wish to launch at 
me, for I am quite aware that the views that I am about to 
express are not shared by a majority of this House. For- 
tunately this is a free forum and no parliamentary body in 
the world is more tolerant in listening to any views that any 
Member may wish to express than the House of Representa- 
tives. Therefore, it is not necessary for me to say, as Brutus: 

Hear me for my cause, and be silent, that you may hear; believe 
me for mine honor, and have respect to mine honor, that you may 


believe; censure me in your wisdom and awake your senses, that you 
may the better judge. 


[Applause.] 

I ask the indulgent attention of the House to a brief and 
inadequate discussion of one phase of the preliminary report 
of the law-enforcement commission. While I may have occa- 
sion, in the course of my address, to make some reference to 
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the interesting and eloquent address which our distinguished 
colleague from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] delivered last Friday, 
yet I have no present intention to make a‘ full reply to his 
argument, I leave that to abler colleagues, but can not refrain, 
in passing, from expressing my admiration for a speech which 
has justly made a deep impression, due largely, I think, to its 
admirable diction, its faultless delivery, and the transparent 
sincerity and courage of the speaker. 

I may further say in passing that notwithstanding his 
brilliant argument I am not convinced that the cause of tem- 
perance would be promoted by making every householder a 
vintner and every cellar a brewery. [Laughter and applause.] 
I believe that the greatest evil of our age has been the destruc- 
tion of the home. I am not impressed that either its dignity or 
welfare as the greatest asset of civilization is promoted by 
the manufacture of intoxicating liquors within the home. 
[Applause.] 

Nor is it my intention to discuss the entire so-called Wicker- 
sham report, nor even the remedial provisions which this report 
recommends. As to the latter, my course is easily charted. 
The eighteenth amendment is undoubtedly the law of the land. 
It is the duty of the President to execute it. His great man- 
date under the Constitution is to see that the laws are “ faith- 
fully executed.” It Is ours to determine what laws shall be 
enacted. He has taken an oath, and can say with a famous 
litigant in a celebrated case: 


An oath, an oath, I have an oath in heaven: 
Shall I lay perjury upon my soul? 
No, not for Venice. 


I am, therefore, prepared to vote for any reasonable enfore- 
ing measure which the President may ask, provided always that 
it is not inconsistent with the Constitution. On some future 
occasion I may discuss the question whether one recommenda- 
tion of the President’s commission does not in substance deprive 
the American people of the most ancient right of the English- 
speaking race, namely, trial by jury. 

I restrict my discussion this morning, however, to the open- 
ing paragraphs of the preliminary report, which are well titled 
“ Scope and Size of the Problem.” I do so because this portion 


goes to the very fundamentals of the great controversy. Un- 
fortunately, it is expressed in somewhat cryptic phrases, as 
though the learned commissioners were consciously walking on 


very thin ice. I doubt whether the American people have yet 
fully realized the significance and prophetic character of the in- 
evitable Implications of this portion of the report. 

I confess to some curiosity as to its author. I suspect that 
its draftsman was Prof. Roscoe Pound, than whom there Is no 
abler student of the philosophy of law. When I read his writ- 
ings I recall the lament of Palmerston, who once wished that 
he was as certain of any one thing as Lord Macaulay was of 
everything. [Laughter.] 

Whoever be the author, this is the significant prelude to the 
preliminary report, to which I invite your close attention and 
upon which it is my purpose to make some comments: 


It is impossible wholly to set off observance of the prohibition act 
from the large question of the views and habits of the American people 
with respect to private Judgment as to statutes and regulations affecting 
their conduct. To reach conclusions of any value we must go into 
deep questions of public opinion and the criminal law. We must look 
into the several factors in the attitude of the people, both generally and 
in particular localities, toward laws in general and toward specific regu- 
lations, We must note the attitude of the ploneer toward such things. 
We must bear in mind the Puritan's objection to administration; the 
Whig tradition of a “right of revolution”; the conception of natural 
rights, classical in our policy; the democratic tradition of individual 
participation in sovereignty ; the attitude of the business world toward 
local regulation of enterprise; the clash of organized interests and opin- 
ions in a diversified community; and the divergencies of attitude in 
different sections of the country and as between different groups in the 
same locality. We must not forget the many historical examples of 
large-scale public disregard of laws in our past. To give proper weight 
to these things, in connection with the social and economic effects of 
the prohibition law, is not a matter of a few months. 


To many this preliminary explanation of the commission may 
be as enigmatic as the Delphian oracle, but if the prohibition 
leaders had caught its full significance, they would have rent 
their garments, sat themselves down in sackcloth and ashes, or 
possibly have had resort to the wine which on high scriptural 
authority “ gladdens the troubled heart of man.” The collective 
experience of the past and the time-honored traditions of the 
English-speaking people constitute a damning indictment of the 
eighteenth amendment. While it should not require “a few 
months“ for the learned members of the Law Enforcement Com- 
mission to convert their plain implications into positive state- 
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ments, yet it should be a matter of gratification to the wets and 
of apprehension to the drys that this commission, composed of 
able and learned men, will at some appropriate time pass from 
the mere incidentals of the great controversy and discuss the 
very heart of the problem. 

The fanatical dry leaders are at the moment enjoying a Bel- 
shazzer’s feast, as they view the fat and juicy majorities which 
they have in this Congress and in other legislative bodies. But 
upon the wall now appear the words, “Mene, mene, tekel, 
upharsin "—for the sentences that I have quoted, when trans- 
lated into common speech, mean that the prohibition amend- 
ment has been “ weighed in the balances and found wanting.” 

I do not profess to be a Daniel, although at the moment, sur- 
rounded by a largely preponderating majority of the drys, I may 
be in a “lion’s den” [laughter], but I shall venture to explain 
the real significance of these pointed allusions to the ancient 
traditions and experiences of the English-speaking race and 
their application to the present situation. 

The profoundest intellect of antiquity, Aristotle, said 2,000 
years ago that if a constitution—by which he meant the aggre- 
gate of the laws prescribed by the State—conflict with what he 
called the “ethos,” namely, the spirit or genius of a people, the 
result of the conflict would not be uncertain, for the laws have 
no lasting vitality save in the spirit of a people. [Applause] 
We must distinguish this “ethos,” or spirit, of a people from 
the mere results of the polling booth, or fluctuating votes in 
legislative assemblies, for these only register the temporary 
opinions of fleeting majorities, while the “ethos” of the people 
is a quality born with the individual and persisting unto his 
death. “The shallow murmur but the deep are dumb.” 

If this be true, then it is especially true of a race of indi- 
vidualists who have never been disposed to place upon the brow 
of King Demos a crown which they had taken from autocratic 
kings. Hence the significance of the phrase in the report— 


We must note the attitude of the pioneer toward such things. 


We are still a race of pioneers. It is true that we have 
cleared a continent of its once virgin forests, but the American 
people did something far greater than that. They cleared the 
mind of America from the obsession of past ages that a state 
had an unlimited and divine power to regulate in all respects 
the conduct of the individual. A race of individualists does 
not deify the state. It refuses to believe that the oil of 
anointing, that was once supposed to sanctify the head of the 
monarch and clothe his utterances and acts with infallibility, 
has now fallen upon the multitudinous tongue of the majority. 
The individualist at all times, and never more than in this 
country has said to the state, “ There is a limit to your power; 
thus far and no farther; and here shall thy proud waves be 
stayed.” The 10-year revolt against the oppressive regulation 
of private conduct prescribed in the eighteenth amendment is a 
most encouraging sign. It proves that, no matter how powerful 
the state is and no matter how great its appeal to the imagina- 
tion, the American people have not yet lost the spirit of indi- 
ey which has made them the greatest Nation in the 
world. 

It may be, as the gentleman from New Jersey argued, that 
prohibition has been a great economic advantage to our indus- 
trial society, although I confess it is hard to understand, if that 
be so, why Germany, France, and England, three of the most 
efficient industrial states in the world, have managed for cen- 
turies to conduct their great industrial enterprises with unex- 
ampled efficiency without denying the laboring man the right 
to have a glass of wine or beer. But assuming it to be the fact 
that prohibition has added an infinitesimal fraction of 1 per 
cent to the industrial output of America, the American people, 
and especially those who labor with their hands, are not dis- 
posed to sell their ancient birthright for such a mess of pottage. 

The report goes on: 


We must bear in mind the Puritan’s objection to administration, 


That suggests an historical fact of great significance. When 
the Pilgrims of the Mayflower set forth on their momentous 
journey, fleeing as they were from oppressive laws whose 
sanctity they refused to admit, and were by chance of wind and 
wave brought to the coast of Massachusetts, instead of that 
fair land of Pennsylvania, to which they had intended to go, 
and when, having seen the rock-bound coast of Massachusetts, 
they preferred to put out again to sea, and when, that being 
impossible, they decided to land, they felt it hecessary to enter 
into a compact of government, and it is interesting to note that, 
in that first rudimentary constitution written in the cabin of 
the Mayfiower, these Puritans only agreed with each other to 
obey such just and equal laws” as the majority might pre- 
scribe. In that lay the whole germ of our system of constitu- 
tional limitations upon the power of the State. Having had 
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some experience with the abuses of legislation and believing 
that there was an unwritten law that prevented any State 
from exceeding the true province of government, they only 
agreed to obey “just and equal laws.” 

The truth had been even more sublimely stated by Sophocles 
in his great tragedy of “Antigone.” Antigone's brother had 
committed a crime against the state of Thebes and by its laws 
his body was denied the final dignity of burial. Nevertheless, 
Antigone buried her brother, in obedience to the call of affec- 
tion and the dictates of humanity, and when the King, who in- 
carnated the power of the state, demanded of her whether she 
had violated the laws, she nobly replied: 


Yes; for that law was not from Zeus, nor did Justice, dweller with 
the gods below, establish it among men; nor deemed I that thy de- 
cree—mere mortal that thou art—could override those unwritten and 
unfailing mandates, which are not of to-day or yesterday, but ever live 
and no one knows their birth tide. 


The preliminary report further emphasizes its meaning by a 
most significant analogy. It says: 


The Whig tradition of a “right of revolution”; the conception of 
natural rights, classical in our polity; the democratic tradition of 
individual participation in sovereignty. 


What does this allusion to the great Whig tradition“ mean? 
The word “Whig” first became associated with the liberal 
tendencies of the free yeoman of England before the revolution 
of 1688. James II, an arbitrary monarch, believed that it was 
his divine right to impose his ideas of morality upon individuals 
and to enforce his mandates, he sent out his Lord Chief Justice 
Jeffreys on what was known as the “ Bloody Assizes.” Within 
four weeks Jeffreys had tried and convicted over 1,200 men 
and women, and even children. Of course, this is not a record 
for efficiency, as compared with our Government in the matter 
of prohibition, for last year, according to the report of our able 
Attorney General, there were terminated 56,455 criminal prose- 
cutions under the Volstead law. Jeffreys, therefore, only con- 
verted free Englishmen into criminals at the rate of 300 a week, 
whereas our benign Government is indicting the American 
people at the rate of 1,000 a week. 

However, the analogy to the Whig tradition may refer to the 
use of the name in American politics, and this suggests an 
analogy of profound interest and significance. The Whig Party 
from 1830 to 1860 was a great party. It had such leaders as 
Henry Clay and Daniel Webster. Its weakness was its dispo- 
sition to adjust questions of profound morality in the spirit of 
compromise and surrender. Clay was the Great Compromiser ” 
of American politics, Webster yielded to the spirit, when, 80 
years ago next March, he arose in the Senate and, in the in- 
terests of the Union, which he loved so truly, advocated a 
drastie extension of the fugitive slave law. It must be remem- 
bered that the fugitive slave law was also a part of the Con- 
stitution, but the attempt to make the people of the North in- 
yoluntary slave catchers provoked such an intense moral revolt 
that Webster did not avert the Civil War by his speech of 
March 7 but simply destroyed himself in his honest attempt to 
save the Union by making the fugitive slave section of the 
Constitution more obligatory. 

The result is a sinister omen for the Republican Party even 
in this day of its great power. The Whig Party perished and 
the Republican Party came into being. I say it with regret, but 
I say it as a necessary warning, that the Republican Party can 
not longer afford to sell its soul to the fanatical drys and if it 
does, and thus becomes the party of prohibition, it may have a 
like fate. The party did not emancipate the slave to put the 
white man in the chains of an intolerant policy. The Demo- 
cratic Party can retain its hold upon its rank and file by the vis 
inertie of invincible prejudices [laughter and applause], but 
the Republican Party can not hold forever a large number of 
self-respecting men and women, to whom the intolerance of pro- 
hibition is a moral affront. It can not forever be half wet and 
half dry. 

And what is the meaning of this “ conception of natural rights 
Classical in our polity,” to which the draftsman of the prelimi- 
nary report refers? To understand it, we must go back to the 
epic days of our Republic. In the colonial period, the sturdy 
yeoman of America believed, as all their ancestors had before 
them, that the State was a thing separate and apart from the 
people and that its authority to impose its will without restric- 
tion upon its subjects was only secondary to that of God. In 
the middle of the eighteenth century the new conception of the 
sovereignty of the people and the reserved rights of the in- 
dividual became the great ideal. It gave the burning signifi- 
cance to the great preamble of the Declaration of Independence, 
which has given, not only to us but to all mankind, a definition 
of liberty which “time can not wither nor custom stale.” 
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Eyen as the pathfinders of the Mayflower limited the power 
of government to the imposition of “just and equal“ laws, so 
there is in the hearts of all generations of Americans a pro- 
found instinct that, whether safeguarded by constitutional limi- 
tations or not, there is a limit to the power of government to 
regulate private conduct. 

I do not construe this right of personal liberty as narrowly 
as did the gentleman from New Jersey last Friday. He said, 
“What is the American’s right of personal liberty? Well, first, 
he may think as he pleases, and when he has done that, there is 
not another thing he can do as he pleases.” I can not accept 
such a definition of liberty. I commend to my distinguished 
colleague a rereading of the bill of rights, as set forth in the 
first nine amendments to the Constitution. If the utterances of 
the living ever reach the dead, then my colleague’s definition 
of liberty must have made George Mason, and Thomas Jefferson, 
and George Washington turn in their grayes. Obviously our 
colleague did not mean the literal import of his language, He 
simply meant that there was no liberty that was absolute, and 
in this I agree. But there are ancient liberties of a free people, 
protected by constitutional limitations, or by this “ethos” of 
the people, of which Aristotle spoke, or by ancient customs and 
the collective experience of free nations which, when invaded by 
the State, can not find any moral justification, even in a consti- 
tutional amendment. [Applause.] 

No one who knows me will challenge my deep reverence for 
the Constitution. I have given much of the best energies of my 
life to its defense. If I have rendered to my day and generation 
any service, it has been in calling attention, by pen and words, 
to a noble compact of government, which, I fear, is more re- 
spected than read. But I am not prepared to say that even an 
amendment to the Constitution forecloses controversy upon any 
subject, or that it is unpatriotic to challenge its wisdom, The 
Constitution is a living organism and finds its strength and vital- 
ity in its adaptability to changed conditions and a wider vision, 
[Applanse.] 

We are constantly reminded by the fanatical drys that to 
question the wisdom of the eighteenth amendment is a challenge 
to the Constitution itself. I deny it. They would not think 
so if the conditions were reversed. Suppose—and it is a fanci- 
ful supposition—that the eighteenth amendment read that the 
manufacture and use of alcoholic beverages should be en- 


couraged and that every citizen was commanded by its terms 


to drink an alcoholic beverage once a day. Would the fanatical 
dry, in that event, have the same feeling as to the sanctity of 
the Constitution and its infallible wisdom? Would they not 
argue, as the wets now argue, that such an amendment goes 
beyond the fair province of government? Certainly, the leaders 
of prohibition showed seant respect for the Constitution when 
they wrote this illegitimate amendment into that noble instru- 
ment and thus destroyed its perfect symmetry and turned a 
wise compact of government into a mere police code. Certainly 
they had seant respect for the Constitution when they thus 
destroyed its basie principle of home rule, and in this matter of 
daily habit, relegated the sovereign States to the ignominious 
position of mere police provinces. The Constitution has suffered 
many changes, some of which have impaired its symmetry and 
beauty, but none that is comparable to the eighteenth amend- 
ment in its destructive effect upon the proud consciousness of 
the once sovereign States. 

The preliminary report goes on to say, We must not forget 
the many historical examples of large-scale public disregard of 
laws in our past.” The report might have added, in the past 
of the whole human race, for the political progress of civiliza- 
tion has always been marked by revolts against unjust and 
oppressive laws, and it is significant that, in the long run, the 
spirit of the individual has been triumphant. Two thousand 
years ago the greatest empire that the world ever knew tried 
for three centuries to stamp out a little group who were pro- 
posing to the world a new religion, and it is interesting to note 
that the most sacred ceremonial of that religion involved the 
use of wine. After three centuries of the most ruthless oppres- 
sion known to antiquity, the Roman Emperor, Constantine, not 
only abandoned the policy as futile but actually raised the 
cross as the conquering symbol of the Roman Empire. 

A thousand illustrations could be given from intermediate 
history, but a present one should suffice. Before the Great War 
the most powerful and ruthless despotism in western civiliza- 
tion was Russia under the Czars. It attempted to stop the use 
of alcoholic beverages and when an even more powerful gov- 
ernment supplanted the rule of the Czars, the attempt was 
continued. In the whole history of the world there has never 
been anything more ruthless, despotic, and cruel than the Russia 
of the soviet régime. To the leaders of this organized system 
of cruel oppression, Marat, Danton, and Robespierre were as 
innocent Sunday-school children. No rights, in our conception 
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of the word, are given to any Russian when he finds himself 
in conflict with the small coterie of murderers who rule that 
vast country. And yet neither the iron hand of the Czars nor 
the ruthless power of the soviet régime has ever made prohi- 
bition effective, even in a country where for centuries the people 
have in other respects accepted despotie rule as of course. 

It was Edmund Burke who said that you could not indict a 
people, but he might have gone farther and said that you can 
not indict a substantial portion of the people. The fact that 
after 10 years of enforcement, with the expenditure of hundreds 
of millions of dollars and a ghastly sacrifice of many lives, the 
prohibition law is still largely unenforced damns it beyond any 
defense, and the only remedy suggested by the gentleman from 
New Jersey proves its futility. The great argument for prohi- 
bition was the injury to the home from excessive drinking, and 
our colleague well said: 


There is not a man who does not know, even the moderate drinker, 
that his use of Liquor never added anything to the happiness of his 
family or the comfort of his home. 


And yet our esteemed colleague, as a last attempt to enforce 
the unenforceable, would make every home a potential brewery 
or wine press, It is enough to say of that argument that even 
if it were desirable, which in my opinion it is not, it can find 
no justification in the Volstead law, which expressed its own 
intent to prevent the further use of alcoholic beverages. 

The only explanation that our colleague can give for the 
present situation is his suggestion that “the truth is that we 
Americans do not obey laws when it serves our purpose not to. 
We hate to be told we must do anything.” This is, of course, 
an echo of the oft-quoted statement that we are the most law- 
less people in the world. I deny it. On the contrary, omit- 
ting the slums of our cities and taking the Nation as a whole, 
we are the most patiently law-abiding people in the world. 
[Applause.] I doubt whether there is a nation in Europe, out- 
side of Russia, in which such a policy could have been re- 
ceived with so much good humor. Imagine the passage of such 
a law in France! In 1916 it was my melancholy privilege to 
witness the bombardment of Rheims and, in that scene of 
desolation and ruin, I shall never forget the sight of the vine- 
yards of France, extending around the destroyed city and 
almost to the battle front, in which the women and children 


worked while their fathers, husbands, and brothers died in the 


trenches. To me the wine pressed from that vintage might be 
regarded as distilled in the tears of the French women and 
children. Who can say that France has suffered by the enjoy- 
ment for a thousand years of the delightful light wines of that 
country and who could say that a law which would seek to 
prevent them from enjoying this fruitage of that fair garden 
of France would not cause a revolution? 

If a law have any reasonable justification, or is even within 
the reasonable province of government, then the American 
people are as loyal to it as any other people; but they refuse to 
believe that a law is either infallible or omnipotent. They 
know better. To the American the law is but the reasoned 
adjustment of human relations, and its true sanctity is largely 
in its reasonableness and not in the flat of the State. It is 
everlastingly true that you can not make the American people 
respect a law in the intellectual sense unless it be worthy of 
respect. [Applause.] In this respect, at least, they have still 
the liberty of thought which our colleague from New Jersey 
regards as our one remaining liberty. 

A law, to be enforced, must find its justification in the 
conscience of the American people. They know full well that 
they do not make the laws, except indirectly. The laws are 
made, under our system of representative government, by men 
whom the people select for this purpose, but the people know 
little or nothing of nine-tenths of the laws which the repre- 
sentatives of the people enact in their behalf. The American 
people themselves directly never placed the eighteenth amend- 
ment in the Constitution. It was proposed to the people by a 
portion of 500 Senators and Representatives in Congress and 
it was ratified by possibly 5,000 votes in the legislatures of the 
States. The people have never had an opportunity to pass upon 
the question. I do not mean to intimate that a majority of the 
people might not favor this law. Perhaps they would. It mat- 
ters not to me if they do, for the reserved rights of the indi- 
vidual under the higher law of human liberty are not dependent 
upon fleeting majorities. 

An increasing number of Americans, who once believed in 
prohibition, no longer believe in it after the practical test of 
10 years. They have seen some disadvantages in the policy, 
which apparently escaped the attention of our esteemed colleague 
from New Jersey when last Friday he entered upon his audit 
of the advantages and disadvantages of prohibition. I will give 
you one, to which he paid no attention, and that is the effect 
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of this policy upon the moral fiber of the American people. We 
all remember the famous poem of another century as to what 
constitutes a State. It is not the form of government—it is the 
character of the people. When the great work of the Consti- 
tutional Convention was ended, Washington wrote to his com- 
ae in arms, Lafayette, that it would last as long, and no 
onger— 


As there was any virtue in the body of the people, 


What effect, then, has prohibition had upon the American 
people? That it has not increased their respect for law, which 
is the vital spirit of any government, must be conceded; but it 
is of far greater consequence that prohibition has organized our 
country upon a vast seale of collective hypocrisy, and, like a 
cancer, this spirit of double-dealing is eating away the moral 
fiber of the American people. The more you try to enforce it 
the greater the spread of hypocrisy. The proposed addition to 
the Volstead law will have as little effect as putting a mustard 
plaster on a cancer. It will not cure the cancer—it will only 
intensify its activity and cause it to spread more rapidly through 
the body politic. From their pioneer forefathers the Ameri- 
can inherited a spirit of sincerity, but now we witness a general 
hypocrisy and double-dealing, which is fast destroying the char- 
acter of our official life and even the morale of the people. 

The spiritual leader of Christendom was the patient Naza- 
rene. He could forgive almost any form of transgression. 
About him he found everywhere human errors, and yet he had 
no harsh words for human failings. The one exception was 
the vice of hypocrisy, and, be it noted, the hypocrisy of the 
Scribes and Pharisees, the lawgivers of the Jewish common- 
wealth of that time. In all literature there is possibly no more 
biting invective than that which the patient and forgiving Naza- 
rene uttered against the scribes of the law, as set forth in 
chapter 23 of St. Matthew's gospel: 


Woe unto you, Seribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye pay tithe 
of mint and anise and cummin, and have omitted the weightier matters 
of the law, judgment, mercy, and faith: these ougbt ye to have done, 
and not to leave the other undone. 

Ye blind guides, which strain at a gnat and swallow a camel. 

Woe unto you, Scribes and Pharisees, hypocrites! for ye make clean 
the outside of the cup and of the platter, but within they are full of 
extortion and excess. 

Thou blind Pharisee, cleanse first that which is within the cup and 
platter, that the outside of them may be clean also. 


I commend these verses to the distinguished bishop of Vir- 
ginia, whose sincerity and noble purpose I do not question, that 
if in his militant efforts for prohibition he will only regain the 
spirit of the twenty-third chapter of St. Matthew he will mod- 
erate his activities and he will then become more like the 
bishops of the early Christian Church, of whom it can be said 
that they never provoked a revolution and they never tried to 
impose morality by state law. They never felt that was any 
part of the true functions of the church. Render unto Cæsar 
the things that are Cæsar’s” and to the church its moral func- 
tion and activities, was their ideal. 

We were told that prohibition would empty the jails, and we 
have just voted millions to build more Federal prisons to ac- 
commodate the thousands who are being driven there by the law, 
many of whom might have been useful citizens. I refuse to 
believe that any system that indicts a thousand American citi- 
zens a week in our Federal courts, and in many cases destroys 
their self-respect, is of any real advantage to the development 
of American manhood. 

The prohibition controversy presents an irrepressible prob- 
lem, which has two graye aspects for the American people. 

One is the relation of the Nation to the States. 

The States had been losing their powers through the inevitable 
results of steam and electricity, but Federal prohibition so 
destroyed their moral consciousness as States that they are fast 
becoming little more than police provinces and their rights as 
States are rapidly vanishing. The “indissoluble Union of inde- 
structible States” has become little more than a rhetorical 
phrase. To those of us who loved the old Union, whose basic 
principle was local self-government as to all matters that did 
not require a uniform rule of national regulation, it is tragical 
that, in less than 150 years after the adoption of the Constitu- 
tion, its very foundation, namely, home rule, has been thus 
undermined. 

But, apart from the effect of prohibition upon our dual form 
of government, there is the greater and more ancient struggle 
between the man and the state. Our esteemed colleague from 
New Jersey, toward the close of his very eloquent remarks and 
after offering the wets the consolation that they could make 
their own wine and possibly beer in their own cellars, suggested 
to them that they “be content with what they make, but, above 
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and beyond all, that they be good sports.” Let me remind him 
that the English-speaking race have never taken tyrannical 
laws lying down. Their conception of sportsmanship is to 
continue to fight until it is won. They believe, with Lincoln, 
that no question is ever settled until it is settled right, and they 
are no more afraid than Lincoln to be temporarily in a minority. 
If I may, I will here interpolate a story. We have very little 
of the phlegmatic spirit of the good-natured Pennsylvania 
German soldier who, in the first skirmish of the Civil War, was 
captured by the Confederates. As they were taking him back 
of the line he said, in a bland and smiling way, “ Vell, vat are 
you going to do with me?” They thought they would have a 
little fun with him and said, “ You miserable Yankee, you see 
that tree over there?” He said, “Ya, I see it.” Well, we 
are going to hang you there.” Vell,“ he says, vatever is the 
rule.” [Laughter and applause.] i 

They are not afraid of temporary defeat. Their spirit in this 
matter is an earnest one and has more to do with the human 
spirit than with physical appetite. To many—and I am one— 
the use of such beverages is a matter of indifference. It has 
never been a habit with me, although, when I leave the Statue 
of Liberty behind me in my summer holiday, I occasionally 
enjoy a glass of wine or beer. 

In that respect I want to say to the bishop to whom I have 
referred that I feel like Sir Toby, who said to Malvolio, “ Dost 
thou think, because thou art virtuous, there shall be no more 
cakes and ale?” [Laughter.] 

The only appetite of which I am conscious is to restore the 
institutions of a once self-respecting people, and the direct 
way to end this system of tyranny and hypocrisy would be to 
repeal the eighteenth amendment, and thus leave to the States 
the adjustment of the problem, in accordance with their local 
conditions and several necessities. 

I appreciate the present and insuperable difficulty of securing 
such a repeal. The shadows of life are fast lengthening with 
me, and I may never live to see the day when the eighteenth 
umendment is formally repealed. Fortunately, the American 
people are not so impotent that they can not undo this gigantic 
folly without first securing the consent of three-fourths of the 
States, To make a formal addition to the Constitution such 
consent is necessary, but the enforcement of any clause of the 
Constitution which is not self-enforcing depends upon the pre- 


ponderating will of each living generation, for as Jefferson well 
said, „The Constitution is for the living and not for the dead.” 

A clear distinction must be made between the clauses of the 
Constitution that in themselves are a mandate to Congress, on 
the one hand, and a mere delegation to Congress of power 


to do a thing. For example, the Constitution by a specific man- 
date required a census every 10 years, and the recent lamentable 
failure of Congress to comply with that imperative mandate 
admits of no exeuse, for our duty was largely administrative, 
but the Constitution also gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce, 

If Congress does not choose to provide a regulation there is 
no disrespect of the Constitution. For a hundred years the 
Congresses of the United States never passed a regulation of 
commerce, I mean, of a general character and outside of the 
land grants to railways, until the interstate act of 1887. In 
othet words, the mere delegation of a power to Congress does 
not imply that it need be exercised, and it still rests in the 
political’ discretion of Congress to say whether the power shall 
be exercised or not. Congress is given the power to borrow 
money, but it need not borrow it; to regulate commerce, but it 
need not regulate it; to establish a uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion and uniform laws on the subject of bankruptcy, but it need 
not pas^ such a rule; to promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by patents and copyrights, but it need not pass them. 
Failure to do so is not a violation of the Constitution, but, 
obviously, if they pass laws in execution of a delegated power, 
they must not be inconsistent with the Constitution. 

The method of regulation is a matter of political discretion, 
and if Congress is of opinion, as it was for the first century of 
the Republic, that the interests of commerce were best subserved 
by the absence of any Federal regulation, this would not con- 
stitute any violation of the Constitution. 

In other words, the Constitution grants to Congress many 
powers, and states may objectives, but often leayes to the 
political discretion of Congress the question as to the manner 
of their exercise, or, indeed, whether they shall be exercised at 
all. Chief Justice Marshall well expressed this in Gibbons 
against Ogden, when he said: 

The wisdom and the discretion of Congress, their identity with the 
people, and the influence which their constituents possess at elections, 
are, in this, as in many other instances, as that, for example of de- 
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claring war, the sole restraints on which they have relied, to secure 
them from its abuse. They are the restraints on which the people must 
often rely solely in all representative governments. 


It must be conceded that the first section of the eighteenth 
amendment does contain a prohibition, which, however, is a 
mere brutum fulmen without enforcing statutes. But the sec- 
ond section shows that the eighteenth amendment is not self- 
enforeing, for it vests in Congress and the several States con- 
current power “to enforce this article by appropriate legisla- 
tion.” The means, therefore, of enforcing this statute, or, in- 
deed, the duty of enforcing it at all, rests in the political discre- 
tion of Congress, and its Members are only responsible to the 
American people. Therefore, while the Constitution is a “ sacred 
compact between the dead, the living, and the unborn,” as Burke 
said, yet the living generation can determine whether such 
grants of power shall be exercised; and if so, in what manner. 
For a century, as stated, they were satisfied that the commerce 
power of the Constitution should not be exercised by affirmative 
legislation, and similarly each living generation can determine 
for itself whether they will pass affirmative legislation to en- 
force the eighteenth amendment, or leave it without enforcing 
statutes, 

Even if this were not so, Congress could, without any viola- 
tion of the Constitution, reach the conclusion that the methods 
of enforcement and the actual enforcement of the eighteenth 
amendment were best left to the States. 

When the American people thus recognize that the nonexer- 
cise of a power is not necessarily a challenge to the Constitution 
they will in due time wholly sweep away that monstrous com- 
pound of iniquity and folly, the Volstead law, and upon its ruins 
build afresh, They will recognize that the normal use of light 
wines and beer not only does not lead to intoxication, but pro- 
motes temperance by preventing hard drinking and the use of 
narcotics. When that day comes, let me interpolate, my dis- 
tinguished friend from Mississippi [Mr. Corzr1ns], who enter- 
tained us with his very learned discourse on the incunabula of 
the fifteenth century, can add to these dusty treasures as an 
incunabulum incunabulorum the Volstead law. [Laughter and 
applause. ] 

However, it is not my purpose to discuss remedies but to sug- 
gest that the living generation, without any violation of the 
Constitution, can mitigate the intolerable evils under which we 
are suffering. If we continue to submit to the graft, corruption, 
and violence brought about by the Volstead law, then it can be 
said of us, The fault, dear Brutus, is not in our stars, but in 
ourselves that we are underlings,” 

The American people often think slowly, but, in the long run, 
surely. They are too wise not to acknowledge a demonstrated 
error. Above all, they have not lost their love of individual 
liberty and their jealousy of governmental power, and if they 
do not, in their own good time, end the “ witches’ Sabbath” of 
moral demagoguery, hypocrisy, and corruption, then I have 
much misjudged the character of the American people. 

I have made no attempt to follow our distinguished colleague 
from New Jersey in his attempt to assay the relative economic 
advantages and disadvantages of prohibition. These are but 
the ponderables of the question. The great imponderable is the 
right of every man in a true democratic commonwealth to live 
his own life, always provided that he does not injure the equal 
right of others to pursue their own true and substantial happi- 
ness. Applying that basic principle of democracy to the problem 
of prohibition, we must not generalize from exceptional cases. 
A drunkard can be both a nuisance and a menace, but our past 
history and the history of civilization have shown that uncounted 
millions can enjoy the kindly juice of the grape without any 
injury, either to themselves or to others. Unless we are pre- 
pared to vindicate that primal liberty of a man to order his own 
life, we should tear down the Statue of Liberty in New York 
Harbor, for at the moment and in this respect, it is little more 
than a brazen lie. [Applause.] t 

Now, my fellow colleagues of the House, I want to tell you 
how deeply I appreciate the consideration and patience with 
which those who differ with me have listened to my inadequate 
argument. To my mind the House of Representatives—and I 
do not say it to be ingratiating—is not only the most efficient 
parliamentary body in the world, regard being had to the 
unparalleled burdens that are cast upon it, but I think it has 
the noblest spirit. You would not find, I believe, in any other 
parliamentary body, in a moral issue in which there is such 
acute feeling as prohibition, that a speaker, representing but 
a fraction of the House, would have the patient, courteous at- 
tention with which you all have honored me, even those to 
co my argument is worse than foolishness and a stumbling 
block, 
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Such tolerance is In this Chamber, thank God for it, and 
may it always be so, but it does not exist in equal measure 
outside of this Chamber. Since I announced five days ago my 
intention to make this speech on prohibition, I have had many 
letters, one of them a letter threatening me in the most em- 
phatic way, that if I dared to make this speech I need not 
expect to return to Congress, 

My fellow Members of Congress, when the time comes that 
in a great fundamental, moral problem like this I compromise 
my convictions to save my seat in Congress, may “my right 
hand forget its cunning and my tongue cleave to the roof 
of my mouth.” [Applause, the Members rising.] 

(At the request of the gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Srar- 
FORD] the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] was granted 
five additional minutes.) 

ANNIVERSARY OF THE BIRTH OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I send to the Clerk’s desk a reso- 
lution and ask for its immediate consideration. 

The SPHAKER. The Clerk will report the resolution offered 
by the gentleman from Connecticut : 

The Clerk read as follows: 


House Resolution 146 


Resolved, That the session of the House on Saturday, February 22, 
1930, the one hundred and ninety-eighth anniversary of the birth of 
George Washington, be devoted to a suitable commemoration of that 
event; and the House members of the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission are requested to prepare a program and to make all neces- 
sary arrangements for the proceedings on said day. 


The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 
The resolution was agreed to. 


PROHIBITION REORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the further consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8574) to transfer to the Attorney General certain fune- 
tions in the administration of the national prohibition act, to 
create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of Justice, 
and for other purposes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, with Mr. Hoorn in 
the chair. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. 


Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. Wicttam E. Hur]. 


Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, ladies, and gen- 
tlemen, the retail druggist deals with the saving of human life. 
He operates his pharmacy for the benefit of the public. Those 
of you who think back from 30 to 50 years ago can remember 
the time when your mother, with her shaw! over her head, 
traveled across the street to buy the medicine that may have 
saved your life, and still you are willing to pass a law to hamper 
and destroy this great institution, the retail pharmacist. 

Alcohol is a necessity, not only for the manufacturer, whole- 
saler, and retailer of drugs but for the consumer. 

Shall we, by a legislative act, destroy a time-honored practice 
of dispensing alcohol for various necessities to meet the whim 
of fanaticism and bring about a general destruction of all busi- 
ness in the country dependent upon aleohol? If so, pass House 
bill 8574 as it is written, and you will accomplish this end. 

I am not here to oppose the transfer of the Prohibition Unit 
from the Treasury Department to the Department of Justice, 
but to insist that you do modify this law to the extent that you 
will put no further hardship upon the retail druggist. 

Section B gives the Attorney General the power to examine 
applications for all permits and to delay issuing permits pending 
his examination. Any firm depending upon alcohol to carry on 
their manufacture of pharmaceutical articles for their trade 
could, by the loss of 10 days’ delay in receiving alcohol, have 
their business destroyed by a more fortunate competitor who 
could fill orders promptly. 

Why should a good, substantial business be penalized because 
of the unscrupulous bootleggers? My colleagues, you should be 
very careful in your deliberations, especially where legitimate 
business is at stake. Why should the drug business, both whole- 
sale and retail, be destroyed? In my judgment, the time is not 
far away when the drug store on the corner will be a thing of 
the past. 

The laws to be made from now on should render a helping 
hand to business rather than to harass and destroy it. 

This section divides the responsibility between the Treasury 
Department and the Department of Justice, which will, without 
doubt, cause delay and uncertainty in business, 
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Is it the desire of the author of this section to ruin business 
and to inconvenience the public in order to prosecute some 
unscrupulous offender of the prohibition laws? This would be 
a greater offense and affect more people than could possibly be 
gained by the imprisoning of the violator of the law, 

By giving the Attorney General such authority you put every 
person, whether a permittee or not, in a class of supposed 
violators of the law. 

You take the responsibility away from the officers of the 
Treasury Department by overshadowing them with an organiza- 
tion having veto power and you destroy their efficiency and 
power. 

In the past I have had a great deal to do with the retail 
druggist. There is no one in a community that is so helpful 
to the family, not even the family doctor, as the retail drug- 
gist. We all know that in times gone by the druggist made a 
respectable living by dispensing drugs and filling prescriptions 
behind the prescription case, this was the profitable part of his 
business; but on account of the laws that have recently been 
passed all of this business has practically been taken away from 
him. We who are acquainted with the business remember when 
he purchased his alcohol by the barrel, put it in his cellar and 
put a spigot in it the same as the farmer would a barrel of 
cider. There was no fault found with this, and he had the 
opportunity of drawing that alcohol, preparing his own tine- 
tures, his own fluid extracts and proprietary medicine neces- 
sary to carry on his business, 

But what has happened? Tou have taken this privilege 
away from him by law. You have destroyed his opportunity 
of making the profits he used to make, and, to-day, what keeps 
up the drug store. The soda fountain, the boiling of eggs, 
the selling of ham sandwiches and coffee, the selling of news- 
papers and periodicals; toys, if you please, and all kinds of 
junk nov: feature the drug store of to-day not because he wants 
to but out of necessity, and now you come in here with a law 
that makes it more impossible for him to live, that gives him 
less opportunity to make money, that destroys the very thing 
that he bas organized his company for. 

I tell you, if you continue on this policy, not only the retail 
druggist will be put out of business but every manufacturing 
institution that makes proprietary medicine or patent medicines 
will be likewise destroyed, because when you destroy the retail 
druggist, you kill the wholesaler and manufacturers. 

Only to-day, I visited one of the old-time reliable pharmacists 
of the city of Washington and he explained to me that he car- 
ried on his shelf a bottle containing 8 ounces of alcohol for 
an emergency purpose in filling prescriptions and using it in a 
legitimate way. An inspector came in and because he did not 
have it labeled and with every drop of aleohol that had been 
used from the bottle placed upon the label, he was reported and 
if it had not been for the good common sense of the head of 
the Prohibition Department, his permit might have been taken 
away. In addition to this, he explained that he recently needed 
alcohol for certain purposes. He made his application to the 
prohibition administration at Baltimore on blanks furnished him 
by the Government. After 10 days, the application was returned 
with the statement that the blanks were old and obsolete and 
they could not issue the aleohol on these blanks. 

These are just a few of the things that are happening to the 
retail druggist that the Congress should know about. 

A few days ago, the Ford Hospital telegraphed for a supple- 
ment to a basic permit in order that Parke, Davis & Co. could 
prepare for an emergency in this hospital. What if this law 
had been in effect with the 10-day privilege in the Attorney Gen- 
eral's office and it probably would have had to be carried on for 
10 or 15 days more? Why, what would the result have been? 
You could not have taken care of the request of the Ford Hospi- 
tal in time to meet the emergency. 

My judgment is that this bill should be recommitted and sent 
back to the committee and some good attorney and men with 
expert knowledge employed to help rewrite the bill in such a 
way that no mistakes will be made on the floors of Congress. 

I think you made a yery serious mistake in passing a bill in 
the last Congress and I voted for it, the Jones law, which is 
more or less the laughing stock of the country to-day. Do you 
want to do the same act over again? I tell you, regardless of 
the necessity of acting upon the recommendations of the ad- 
ministration in placing the Attorney General in charge of the 
enforcement of the prohibition laws, this bill should be so writ- 
ten that it will not injure legitimate business, and I hope that 
the committee in charge of this bill will see the necessity of 
putting in amendments that will protect the business of the 
country and not destroy it. [Applause.] 

I want to read a telegram I have just received. 
follows: 


It is as 


1930 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 7, 1930. 
Hon. WILLIAM HULL, 
House of Representativea: 

The undersigned, being one unit of an organization composed of sixty- 
odd oldest and most reputable wholesale drug houses of America, is 
vitally concerned with dual control feature and other interference 
orderly business Indicated in Williamson bill. Commercial existence 
dificult at best, bence necessity of merging into single organization. 
While we favor law enforcement and do not oppose transfer of policing 
phase to Department of Justice we do oppose interference with business 
end of orderly procurement of legitimate needs as now constituted in 
experience of Treasury Department. Section 10 of bill, if passed, causes 
alarm in trade because of past experience with regulation this law. 
Time too short. What is trade to expect in meantime? Dual control 
in any form, though theoretically perfect, will amount to practical 
interference. If division is to be made, urge that bill be so amended as 
to separate penal phase of the basic law from the permissive or busi- 
ness phase, 

McKesson CHURCILL Drove Co., 
LESTER A. REEVES, 
Assistant Seoretary. 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman has 66 minutes remaining. 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Oklahoma [Mr. Stone]. 

Mr. STONE. Mr. Chairman and ladies and gentlemen, I am 
not opposed to the bill now pending, only to certain features as 
reported by the committee, 

In-section 5 (a) it is provided that— 

The Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury shall jointly 
prescribe all regulations under this act and the national prohibition act 
relating to permits, and the form of all applications, bonds, permits, 
records, and reports under such acts, 


I do not like the joint handling of any permit or any form 
of legislation in regard to prohibition enactment. It simply 
makes a law that can not be enforced in a definite way. In a 
joint control the Attorney General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury might take opposite views and a deadlock might occur. 
In this case there is no provision for a decision and no definite 
responsibility. 

During the hearings Chairman WILLIAMSON asked the follow- 
ing question of Secretary Mellon while he was before the com- 
mittee: 

Do you think it would be advisable to write into this bill a pro- 
vision to the effect that in the event there should be a disagreement 
between the Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury as to 
what these regulations should be, the matter should be disposed of by 
the President? 


Secretary Mellon answered: 

I can not conceive of any difficulty of that nature arising. 

This was not an answer but an eyasion. Chairman WILLIAM- 
son again asked: 

And you do not think there is any necessity for any such provision? 

Secretary Mellon answered: 

I do not. 


My supposition was and is at this time that the Secretary 
of the Treasury still contends that his opinion is final and that 
it is net necessary to consult the President. 

I have great faith in the Department of Justice, and at this 
time I wish to state that Mr. Mitchell, the Attorney General 
of the United States, impressed me as a sincere, earnest prosecu- 
tor who really represents the administration, and if given full 
authority will enforce the eighteenth amendment and all laws 
thereunder, He has gone on record to employ only those who 
obey the prohibition laws in the enforcement of those laws. 
It was a master stroke and shows that he means business. 

The aim of those who make the minority report is to place 
full responsibility in the hands of the Department of Justice. 
We do not want the divided control. Otherwise, I am in favor 
of the bill as reported. 

I am speaking to you as a bone-dry, and I practice that both 
in private and public life. 

I have great respect for the honest so-called “wets” of the 
House who sincerely believe in the enforcement of the laws. 
I think the drys should certainly give the Attorney General 
full authority without being handicapped to enforce the laws 
as provided under his official oath of office. 

. I do not like the attitude of those who would nullify the 
Constitution by failure to enforce the laws or limit or harass 
those who try. 
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You have just listened to the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Beck] deliver an address on the nullification of the Con- 
stitution with regard to the eighteenth amendment, I have no 
reason at this time nor would I answer the eloquent speech 
of the distinguished gentleman. I think the speech was really 
killed by the fact that the question of nullification of the Con- 
stitution of the United States was forever decided over 100 years 
ago in the United States Senate by the great Webster-Haynes 
debate, and I am surprised that the distinguished gentleman 
from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] would advocate and encourage 
nullification of the Constitution at this time, [Applause.] 

Using the gentleman’s [Mr. Becx’s] own words, I quote: 


I appreciate the present and insuperable difficulty of securing such a 
repeal. The shadows of life are fast lengthening with me, and I may 
never live to see the day when the eighteenth amendment is formally 
repealed. Fortunately, the American people are not so impotent that 
they can not undo this gigantic folly without first securing the consent 
of three-fourths of the States. To make a formal addition to the Con- 
stitution such consent is necessary, but the enforcement of any clause 
of the Constitution which is not self-enforcing depends upon the pre- 
ponderating will of each living generation, for as Jefferson well said, 
“The Constitution is for the living and not for the dead.” 

A clear distinction must be made between the clauses of the Constitu- 
tion that in themselves are a mandate to Congress, on the one hand, and 
a mere delegation to Congress of power to do a thing. For example, the 
Constitution by a specific mandate required a census every 10 years, and 
the recent lamentable failure of Congress to comply with that impera- 
tive mandate admits of no excuse, for our duty was largely administra- 
tive, but the Constitution also gives to Congress the power to regulate 
commerce. 

If Congress does not choose to provide a regulation, there is no 
disrespect of the Constitution. 


Thus nullification is advocated by the leader of the wet forces, 
This should be a warning to all those who love and honor the 
Constitution. Only those who believe in the principles of the 
Constitution and the amendments thereto and comply with the 
principles set out should be elevated to responsible leadership 
under it. 

The gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck] has just quoted 
Thomas Jefferson, and it would be well at this time to state 
that the great advocate of personal liberty, Jefferson, was the 
first to propose a national prohibition law, and went so far as to 
state that the manufacture and sale of whisky should be for- 
ever prohibited in the United States. Jefferson, in speaking of 
the evils of the liquor traffic, stated that half the adult popula- 
tion was killed by whisky and their homes ruined. 

I am not surprised that a citizen of the State of Pennsylvania 
would defend the liquor interest and advocate nullification of 
the Constitution. The first insurrection against the United 
States Government was started by citizens of the State of Penn- 
Sylvania in 1791, known as the Whisky rebellion,” and Presi- 
dent Washington was compelled to call out an army of 15,000 
to put down the uprising. 

Our present Secretary of the Treasury is a citizen of the State 
of Pennsylvania. A transfer of all prohibition enforcement 
should be removed from the Treasury Department to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and in defense of this argument I wish to quote 
from the distinguished Attorney General of the United States, 
Mr. Mitchell, which clearly shows that he is a competent official 
to enforce the prohibition laws. 

When the Committee on Expenditures in the Executive 
Departments were holding special hearings to determine the 
merits of the bill now pending the Attorney General of the 
United States Mr. Mitchell was asked to appear, and during the 
time he was before the committee I had the privilege to ask him 
his views with reference to certain matters pertaining to the 
enforcement of the prohibition law, and what his policy would 
be with reference to employing those who used intoxicants or 
narcotics. 1 wish to quote the exact words from the committee’s 
report as follows: 7 

Mr. Sroxn. Mr. Attorney General, in the transfer of these attorneys 
from one department to the other, is there any special qualifleation re- 
quired as to their personal use of intoxicants or narcotics, or of any 
employee in your department? 

Mr. MITCHELL. I have recently written a letter on that subject, and I 
should be glad to send it to the committee and let them put it in their 
record, as expressing my views about that sort of thing. I will be glad 
to send it down during the course of the day. It was deliberately writ- 
ten with the idea of carefully expressing my opinions on the subject. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, gentlemen, that may go in the 
record. 

Mr. MITCHELL. I would like the liberty of striking out the name of 
the man to whom I wrote it. He might not like to be involved in it, 
But it states my views on that very clearly. 
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Mr. Strong. I would like to know If it would not be your opinion, in 
the matter of enforcing the prohibition law, that all officials, elective 
or appointive, of the United States Government should take an oath to 
support the prohibition laws of this country and that they were total 
abstainers? 

Mr. MITCHELL, Of course, every man who is appointed, in order to 
qualify, has to take an oath of office to support the Constitution and 
laws of the country. 

Mr. Stone. I realize that. 
seem to be specific enough. 

Mr. MITCHELL. Perhaps this letter that I will send down to you will 
clear your mind about my attitude on that: 


That is a general oath, but it does not 


JANUARY 20, 1930. 

My Dran : I bave your letter of January 15 calling attention 
to the fact that a special agent of this department has been making 
inquiries from you about candidates for the post of United States mar- 
shal in „ and that in so doing he made inquiries as to whether 
a candidate was in the habit of using liquor and as to his views about 
the eighteenth amendment and the Volstead Act. I am grateful to you 
for giving my representative an interview and such information as 
you had concerning the applicant. I have to depend very largely 
upon the members of the bar around the country for accurate infor- 
mation as to the qualifications of men for all classes of posts under 
this department, and it is very helpful when I have the opinion of 
members of the bar whom I know and in whom I have confidence. 

The inquiries made by our agents about the habits of candidates as 
to the use of liquor and their views on prohibition are made at my 
direction. My purpose is to obtain all the information that is avail- 
able about any candidate which bears on his qualifications for the 
post and his probable efficiency, and helps me to form an opinion as 
to whether he will be an efficient and satisfactory public officer. All 
facts which bear on these matters are pertinent. United States attor- 
neys, assistant United States attorneys, and United States marshals 
have directly to do with the enforcement of the national prohibition 
act and the prosecution of cases under it. So far as the personal use 
of liquor is concerned, I do not believe that any of the men in these 
posts should drink under any circumstances. Stocks of pre-war liquor 
are a negligible quantity, so far as general consumption is concerned. 
It is quite generally understood now that this is so, and that with 
few exceptions liquor that is served is illegally manufactured or im- 
ported. If a United States marshal or other official who has to do 
with the national prohibition act is observed to have a supply of liquor 
and use it, it is generally assumed that it is obtained from illicit 
sources, and I do not think that either wets or drys have much re- 
spect for a man who participates as a public official in the prosecution 
of bootleggers and patronizes them for a personal supply of liquor. 

With respect to the views of a candidate on prohibition, that is also 
an important. matter bearing on the probable efficiency of the candidate 
in the prosecution of prohibition cases. No head of any administrative 
organization would think it wise to assign to a particular task a man 
who does not believe in what is being done, has no heart in it, and 
whose activities are constantly hampered by a strong distaste for and 
disapproval of the work he has to do. While a United States marshal 
may have less to do with the actual prosecution of prohibition cases 
than do the United States attorneys and their assistants, he does have a 
direct relation to the work. He has custody of seized liquors. He is an 
official of the court and is constantly in touch with jurymen, witnesses, 
and others interested in these cases. If you have had considerable trial 
experience you no doubt have realized what an important influence court 
attachés such as marshals, bailiffs, and clerks have on the atmosphere 
of a courthouse during a term of court. If the public officials who are 
charged with duties in relation to the enforcement of the national pro- 
hibition act are known by bootleggers, witnesses, and jurymen to use 
liquor themselves, with the probability that they are patronizing the 
illicit traffic in liquors, or their disagreement with prohibition is such 
that it becomes known or the subject of expression by them or others, 
it has a demoralizing effect on the whole machinery of law enforcement, 

Out of some 80,000 criminal cases begun in the Federal courts during 
the last fiscal year, more than half were cases under the national pro- 
hibition act. We do not want fanatics or zealots engaged in prosecut- 
ing these cases, but as a mere administrative matter it is quite obvious 
to me that efficient, thorough, and diligent work can not be expected of 
those who patronize illicit traffic in liquors and have definite and de- 
cided opposition to the whole principle of prohibition and make it known. 
I feel, therefore, that it is my duty in passing upon the qualifications of 
candidates for these posts to know what their habits are and what their 
attitude is toward prohibition, and that I could not safely reach a 
conclusion about their qualifications without knowing these facts. 

I have not made any hard and fast rule on the subject, and there are 
many matters respecting a man's ability and personal qualifications that 
have to be considered; but I believe that no man who makes a practice 
of drinking intoxicating liquor, or who has definite or pronounced views 
in opposition to prohibition, belongs during this administration in any 
post haying directly to do with the prosecution of cases under the 
national prohibition act. It seems to me that such men had better seek 
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positions in some other branch of the Government or a private occupa- 
tion. I have not made any blare of trumpets about this matter, but I 
am not at all reluctant to have it known among those in the service of 
this department that the habitual use of liquor and opposition to pro- 
hibition are very definite handicaps to appointment or reappointment in 
this service. 

I can not see any analogy between applying a religious test as a 
qualification for public office and the matter of making inquiries as to 
the personal habits and attitude toward prohibition on the part of 
candidates for posts having directly to do with the enforcement of the 
national prohibition act. In the one case a man's religious views have 
no bearing one way or another on any public activity that he may be 
required to engage in as a publie officer, but in dealing with candidates 
for United States attorneys and marshals their personal habits in the 
matter of the use of liquor and their attitude toward prohibition have 
a direct and undeniable bearing on their efficiency in the performance 
of their duties. 

I am very glad to have you write me on this subject, as I do not 
want my attitude misunderstood, and I hope, after this statement, you 
will agree with me that an administrative officer charged with the duty 
of selecting men to prosecute cases under the national prohibition act 
should have accurate information about their personal habits and their 
opinions on this subject, to be considered along with information re- 
specting their other qualifications. 

With best wishes, very truly yours, 
WILLIAM D. MITCHELL, 
Attorney Gencrat. 


I agree with the Attorney General with reference to the quali- 
fications of officials intrusted with the enforcement of the pro- 
hibition laws, but in addition I would require a special oath be 
taken by all those receiving money out of the United States 
Treasury, and I have prepared a special bill setting forth that 
oath as follows: 


A bill to prescribe a certain oath 


Be it enacted, etc., That any person receiving money out of the 
Treasury of the United States shall be required to subscribe to the 
following oath: 

“1, A B, do solemnly swear (or affirm) that I will support the Con- 
stitution of the United States against all enemies, foreign and domestic; 
that I will bear true faith and allegiance to the same; that I will obey 
all laws of the United States now in force or hereafter enacted; that 
I do not use nor will I use intoxicating liquor or narcotics in any form; 
that I take this obligation freely, without any mental reservation or 
purpose of evasion; that I will well and faithfully discharge the duties 
of office on which I am about to enter. So help me God.“ 


The American people, wet or dry, believe that the Constitu- 
tion should first be strictly obeyed by all officers and employees 
of the United States Government. All officials should strictly 
obey the laws. The principal argument and excuse for failure 
to enforce the laws is the fact that Government officials betray 
their trust and disrespect the laws they are sworn to enforce. 

Any official that violates his official oath should be removed 
from office and forever barred from holding any official trust 
under the Constitution. Hypocrisy in official life should be ex- 
posed and those guilty severely punished. I am certain that a 
transfer of the Prohibition Department from the Treasury De- 
partment to the Department of Justice will improve the service 


| and give opportunity to demonstrate that the eighteenth amend- 


ment to the Constitution and the laws thereunder can be en- 
forced. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. 
homa has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop]. i 

Mr. WOOD. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
in what I say I do not wish to be understood as opposing the 
transfer of the enforcement of the prohibitory law from the 
Treasury Department*to the Department of Justice. 

When this bill was up for consideration I advocated then that 
the proper place for enforcement was in the Department of Jus- 
tice. There has been much that has transpired since that has 
further vindicated my position that a great mistake was made 
then, that its enforcement was not lodged in the Department of 
Justice. I do feel that a great mistake may be made if this bill 
is passed as written with reference to the permissive section 
in it. It is the business of the Treasury Department to issue 
permits, and it is the business of the legal department to punish 
violations of the law. I think you should not mix the two 
propositions, and there is no occasion for it. For the better en- 
forcement of the law itself, for the making of less complication, 
and the bringing of less disrespect it is well that these two fune- 
tions should be divided. I think it would be a terrible mistake 
to put the permissive section of this law in the hands of the 
Department of Justice, and that it would be a mistake also, 
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though in less degree, to put it in the joint jurisdiction of the 
two. The permissive section of the law should be in the hands 
of the Treasury Department, because that is the business end of 
this act. 

Since the beginning of the collection of revenues on liquor, 
it has been the business of the Treasury Department to attend 
to that collection, and it has been the duty of the Department 
of Justice to prosecute violators of the liquor laws. There is 
nothing new in that proposition and it has worked well. 
you put the permissive section of this law in the Department of 
Justice, then instead of tbe business end of it being attended to 
as it should be, for the accommodation of those who are honestly 
using alcohol for industrial purposes, there will be more trouble 
than there is to-day, as it is the business of the Department of 
Justice to prosecute and, like prosecuting attorneys, they will be 
looking eternally for something to prosecute rather than for 
something not to prosecute. It will hamper the legitimate busi- 
ness of the country and there are some of the most legitimate 
businesses of this country that could not exist for a single hour 
without industrial alcohol. 

I call the attention of the members of the committee to the 
following telegram which I received from one of the most honor- 
able establishments in the United States, Eli Lilly & Co., of 
Indianapolis. Mr. Lilly himself is known the country over as 
being an honorable gentleman, and has the respect of everyone 
who knows him. He is a prohibitionist himself and perhaps 
has done as much for the temperance cause in the State of 
Indiana as has ever been done by any single individual. The 
telegram reads as follows: 

INDIANAPOLIS, IND., February 3, 1930. 
Hon. Wirta R. Woon, 
House Office Butiding, Washington, D. 0.: 

While heartily favoring the transfer of the enforcement of the pro- 
hibitory features of the Volstead Act from the Treasury Department 
to the Department of Justice, we are unalterably opposed to the transfer 
of the enforcement and regulation of the permissive features of that 
act to the Department of Justice. The Volstead Act recognizes that 
to many large and vitally important industries alcohol is an essential 
and unreplaceable raw material. Why should a legitimate industry 
so vitally necessary to the health and welfare of the people as the 
manufacture of pharmaceutical and biological preparations be subjected 
to the onus of supervision by a department whose training in business 
is to detect criminals? Congress might as reasonably transfer control 
of the operation of the railroads, common carriers of all the alcohol 
used in the industries, from the Interstate Commerce Commission to 
the Department of Justice. The Attorney General's Department is 
naturally concerned only with those features of the Volstead Act beginning, 
“Thou shalt not,” and therefore only the enforcement of the prohibi- 
tory features of the act should be transferred there. We vigorously 
protest against the passage of that portion of the Williamson bill, 
H. R. 8574, providing for the transfer of the permissive features of 
the Volstead Act. We resent the implication that we should be classed 
with the smugglers, the bootleggers, and the hi-jackers of the country, 
and urge you most respectfully and most earnestly to do all within 
your power to see that the entire permissive system is left unrestricted 
with the Treasury Department. 

Ent LILLY & Co. 


I expect that Mr. Lilly voices the sentiment of every legiti- 
mate industry in this country. They have been doing business 
with the Treasury Department for, lo, these many years, and 
they have had no trouble, and the Treasury Department knows 
those industries that can be depended upon and who are not 
violators of the law. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM, 
Flavoring Extract Manufacturers’ Association of the 


I have a copy of a resolution from the 
United 
States, agreeing with what the gentleman says and with the 
telegram that he just read. 

Mr. WOOD. Every legitimate user of industrial alcohol in 


this country will subscribe to that same sentiment. I do not 
think it is fair to the legitimate business interests of the coun- 
try to further complicate matters that are already badly com- 
plicated, and it is not fair to put stumbling blocks in the way 
of legitimate business. I know that Mr. Lilly would not have 
subseribed to such a telegram as this if he did not feel it deeply. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Does it not take the busi- 
ness people out of the business department, the Treasury, and 
put them under the police power of the Government? 

Mr. WOOD. That is true. You are putting a brand of 
illegitimate business upon what has been recognized not only 
as most useful but one of the most necessary businesses to the 
welfare of the United States. 
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Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. They are stigmatizing them, 
in other words? 

Mr. WOOD. That is correct. 

Mr. COLE. Mr. Chairnian, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. COLE. I um not fully informed, but if the statement 
the gentleman has made is correct, I would agree with his 
conclusion. However, I am told that legitimate users of 
alcohol will continue to get their permits from the Treasury 
Department, and the Department of Justice will not interfere 
except in cases where there is evidence of violation, 

Mr. WOOD. That is not the way the bill stands. There is 
one proposition here to take it out of the Treasury entirely and 
put it in the Department of Justice, and there is another to 
have the two operate together in getting up these regulations. 
That is what I am opposed to. Of course, the first proposal to 
put it entirely in the Department of Justice is unthinkable, and 
it is but little less unthinkable to divide these two responsi- 
bilities. 

They are not in conflict with each other. The very minute the 
Treasury Department, whose business it is to collect revenue 
and to see that alcohol is only issued to legitimate business for 
legitimate purposes, finds that there has been an abuse of the 
permit, they would immediately report it to the Department of 
Justice, that has charge of the enforcement of the law, and then 
it would become the duty of the Department of Justice to go 
after the violators. 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. But under the present situa- 
tion the Department of the Treasury never did such a thing, and 
that is the reason why millions of gallons of aleohol have been 
diverted into bootleg channels. 

Mr. WOOD. Oh, the gentleman is mistaken about that. 
There have been a great many cases that have been reported 
from the Treasury Department where permits have been taken 
up and those who violated prosecuted and successfully prose- 
cuted, I say to those who are advocates of prohibition—and I 
voted for every prohibition law that has been before this 
House—you are just simply adding more distaste to an already 
distasteful enforcement task if this provision is not changed. 
The friends of prohibition can not afford to make this matter 
more objectionable to the people of the United States, It is not 
my purpose to be understood as questioning the honesty of those 
who are advocating putting this whole thing in the Department 
of Justice, but you should beware of the Greeks that come bear- 
ing gifts. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Alabama [Mr. PATTERSON]. 

Mr, PATTERSON. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of 
the House, I do not speak often on the subject of prohibition, 
for I feel that being a real prohibitionist and one who votes for 
the enforcement of the law and practices temperance and ab- 
stinence in his own life is about as good support as one can 
render, 

I have done this for many years and have tried not to say 
much about it unless I can bring something new which will 
help carry out the law under the Constitution. 

I will say this, however, that I can not help, being a new 
Member, feeling a little hesitancy in taking issue with some of 
these great constitutional lawyers who have spoken, but I differ 
from them in some of the assumptions that they have made, 
referring particularly to that distinguished member of the bar 
who spoke a little while ago, the gentleman from Pennsylvania 
[Mr. Beck], who made point after point that I do not agree 
with, but wish to refer to one in particular from a constitutional 
standpoint, and that is, that he maintained that the Government, 
as I understood him to say, did not have the right to prohibit 
the use of intoxicants. I will say this: I think no one would 
deny from the constitutional standpoint that the Government 
has the right to restrict the sale of intoxicants, and if it has 
the right to restrict the sale it has the right to prohibit it 
altogether. 

Mr, SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. PATTERSON, Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I thank the gentleman from 
Alabama, who is one of the most industrious Members of this 
House, working day in and day out to faithfully serve his 
people, Extending his premise further, I desire to ask if he 
infers that the Government, if it has the right, must necessarily 
exercise that right? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I thank the gentleman for his compliment 
and wish to reply that under the Constitution we must, 


Mr, Chairman, will the gentle- 
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Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin, What has the gentleman to say 
about the Representatives from the dry-voting South who voted 
against the Tinkham amendment to the census and apportion- 
ment bill, which had for its purpose the enforcement of the 
fourteenth amendment to the Constitution? The Constitution 
with respect to that amendment is just as sacred as it is with 
respect to the eighteenth amendment. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not discussing the fourteenth 
amendment at present, but shall be glad to discuss that and its 
complete observance in my State with you at some future time. 

The gentleman from New Jersey [Mr. Fort] the other day in 
his statement adyocated the use of home-brew and homemade 
wine. I do not agree with that statement. 

Another point: I believe I can go farther than he did re- 
garding the industrial and economic value of prohibition. I 
think prohibition has been a boon to our economic system and 
our people. 

I hear statements made from time to time about how much 
whisky is sold now and the widespread drunkenness that Is said 
to prevail. I will tell you an incident which happened in the 
city of Birmingham during the holidays, when I went home. 
I spent four days there, and I did not see a drunken man. Be- 
fore prohibition there were many cases all around. I have not 
‘lived in many of the great cities, but I know that conditions in 
my district have greatly improved under prohibition. It is a 
great moral question, even though the gentleman from New 
Jersey sees it otherwise, 

The President of the United States has asked for this trans- 
fer of administration enforcement from the Treasury Depart- 
ment to the Department of Justice. I believe he is trying sin- 
cerely to enforee the law and to solve a difficult problem. I 
stand for carrying out his request to transfer the prohibition- 
enforcement department from the Treasury Department to the 
Department of Justice. What I want to do is to help prohibi- 
tion and not hinder it. I feel that we should all take into con- 
sideration the fact that this is a great constitutional question. 
It is our duty to uphold the Constitution and the Volstead Act 
the same as other laws, 

Mr. IGOR. I understood the gentleman to say that he was 
at home during the holidays and did not see anybody intoxicated 
on the streets of Birmingham. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I did not see a single one. 

Mr. IGOE. Do you know whether there are any beer flats 
there? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not. 

Mr. IGOE. Did you go out at night? [Laughter.] 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes; I go out when I wish. 

Mr. IGOE. Does not the gentleman know that the people 
who drink at night in Birmingham do it in the alleys instead 
of the streets? 

Mr. PATTERSON. 
the gentleman. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Yes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman said he did not see any 
drunkenness. I want to read from a report of the Metropoli- 
tan Life Insurance Co., which says that after an examination 
of 19,000,000 policyholders in insurance companies it was shown 
that there were 19,000,000 policies in force and from examina- 
tion deaths from alcohol had increased 600 per cent since prohi- 
bition was enacted. That was a veritable poll of 19,000,000 

opile. 
he PATTERSON. Oh, you can show anything by statistics. 
Probably that statement does not mention the number of widows 
and orphans made so as the result of drinking liquor in the 
old days of the saloon. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Are you basing your argument on that 
basis, that you did not see any drunken men when you were 
home during the holidays? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I did not say that. I have a good deal 
more knowledge of the subject to sustain my position than that. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. The gentleman indicated that he did not 
go out at night. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Everybody knows that the great metro- 
politan daily newspapers of the country, at least many of 
them, have given to this subject more biased publicity than to 
anything else that has ever been in question before the Ameri- 
can people. The other day I was called to the cloakroom, 
rather to the telephone booth there, by a person who said he 
Was a newspaper man, and asked me the date of a certain kill- 
ing in my State which was a sad and regrettable affair. He 
asked me if I remembered the date of a certain man being killed 
down in my State some seven months ago. I said to him I did 
not remember the exact date. I said I did not have any record 
of it, but after questioning me I just said I called up about the 
hour of the funeral, Would you believe it, that man put out 


I did not see any of them, I will say to 
Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 
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on the first page of the paper, “Another person killed,” and 
went on to say that “ Representative PATTERSON attended the 
funeral.” I challenge anybody to say that that was news. That 
is not news. When it happened it was news and was carried in 
the papers. It was propaganda, 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. That shows the power of the 


press. 

Mr. IGOE. Was the gentleman against the publicity given to 
this question 10 years ago? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not against honest publicity. I am 
against that kind of propaganda that is against prohibition. 

Mr. IGOE. What kind of propaganda was circulated 10 
years ago? 

Mr. PATTERSON. You were living then. [Laughter.] 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I wonder if the gentleman 
does not realize the fact that if the public sentiment on prohi- 
bition as reflected by the metropolitan press did not express the 
convictions of the readers of those papers, that said papers 
would not be able to continue and prosper? 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am not critieizing the press. I just 
said such material as that is not news but is propaganda, and I 
challenge the gentleman from Wisconsin to say that that was 
news. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I would not answer that ques- 
tion because I do not know anything about the statement. If, 
the gentleman will look at the police statistics of Birmingham, 
the largest city in his State, he will see that under this so-called 
noble experiment the number of vicious drunks and drunken 
vehicle drivers has increased by leaps and bounds. Such a 
great increase as is almost unbelievable. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I take issue with the gentleman on that 
statement, and that is not a sign anyway, just because the 
number of arrests for drunkenness and intoxicated drivers have 
increased. That may be due to many things. I think it is due 
to more automobiles and more activity on the part of the police. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. What better sign could you 
get than official police statistics? Certainly not public addresses 
made by people who have nothing on their minds except 
prohibition? 

Mr. PATTERSON. That has nothing to do with it. More 
efficient enforcement of the law would account for the increased 
number. I am quite sure that there are not more than one 
fifth the drunkenness in Birmingham or my State now that 
there were with saloons, and I will say this for the very large 
majority of the people in my district are not seeking to violate 
or evade the prohibition laws. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The police statisties will not 
sustain the gentleman’s contention. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I am stating conditions as I know them. 
[Appiause.] 

The CHAIRMAN.. The time of the gentleman from Alabama 
has expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver]. 

Mr. TARVER. Mr. Chairman, whatever reasons may be as- 
signed for the submission of the pending bill to the Congress by 
the administration, it is logical to believe that that action was 
dictated by a tremendous sentiment among the drys of the 
Nation that no bona fide effort at Federal prohibition enforce 
ment might be expected so long as the Bureau of Prohibition 
remained within the jurisdiction of a department headed by a 
man who was himself at one time interested in a great distillery, 
and whose personal attitude toward prohibition, we have every 
reason to believe, is not friendly. But whatever may have 
dictated the action, it must be viewed with satisfaction by every 
sincere friend of prohibition. That feeling is intensified by the 
recent fearless declaration of the Attorney General that men 
intrusted with the enforcement of this law should be in accord 
with its purposes and should themselves be law-abiding. I look 
forward with great hope to the passage of this pending bill and 
to the time when the Prohibition Bureau shall be transferred to 
his department. When the people are able to feel that the men 
who sit in Congress and maintain a law and the men who exe- 
cute it believe in it and observe it themselves in letter and in 
spirit, a sentiment of respect for it and its administration will 
be cultivated ; and in that connection let me say that no appro- 
priation made by Congress is so subject to proper criticism as 
that which is used by prohibition agents for buying liquor. 
According to the hearings before the subcommittee of the Appro- 
priations Committee considering the Post Office and Treasury 
oill last year, $233,512 was used in this way. In other words, 
a prohibition agent takes Government money, persuades a man 
to violate the law by selling him liquor, and that man is then 
punished for what he was gotten to do through the agency of 
the Government itself and with its money. 
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It is claimed, of course, that he must be a bootlegger, other- 
wise he would not sell the agent the liquor. Still, there is no 
proof that he is a bootlegger, otherwise it would not be neces- 
sary to have the agent bring about a sale, so the Government in 
such cases is really punishing a man for what its agent incited 
him to do with Government money. No such method is resorted 
to by any State, so far as I know, to enforce its laws, and in 
my judgment the use of such means by the Government detracts 
from that respect for methods of enforcement which must exist 
on the part of the people before real law observance is obtained, 
and observance and respect is the end to be aimed at rather 
than fear of punishment. 

I sincerely trust that the Attorney General will eliminate this 
practice of trapping men into law violation and into prison. 

I realize that no appreciable opposition exists to the main 
provisions of the pending bill, and that the main purpose of the 
debate will be the statement by Members who desire to do so of 
their views on the whole prohibition question. A discussion of 
any phase of that question is, no doubt, pertinent to the proper 
consideration of the measure now before the House. I shall not, 
therefore, attempt to confine my remarks to the mere question 
of transfer of the Prohibition Bureau to the Department of 
Justice. 

Let me say that my confidence in the Attorney General is of 
such a character that I have felt that, in so far as this bill 
leaves any sort of jurisdiction over matters now controlled by 
the Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Department, it makes 
a mistake. I was very much surprised, however, when the wets 
of the House began to take that position. Whenever I find 
myself on any question involving prohibition alined with the 
gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] or the gentleman from 
New York [Mr. LAGUARDIA], I become suspicious and begin to 
reexamine the reasons which led me to my original conclusion. 
I have decided, however, that perhaps their attitude is not dic- 
tated by a desire to have the Attorney General in full control 
of industrial alcohol, but by a feeling that the pending measure 
should be attacked, and that only in its feature with reference 
to dual control of industrial alcohol is it subject to logical attack. 
Therefore I have decided to continue to support the amendment 
to vest full control of industrial alcohol in the Department of 
Justice, although still dubitant as to why I find myself in such 
company. 

I have personally regretted the oratorical pyrotechnics with 
regard to prohibition which have demanded so much of the 
time of the House, if not its attention, during the present ses- 
sion of the Congress, and the only effect of which has been to 
ereate the impression upon the people of the country, largely 
through the medium of the liquor press, that there is in some 
way pending here a serious attack upon national prohibition 
which every Member of this body knows is not true. I have 
read somewhere a story, that on one occasion a traveler, 
passing by a massive stone wall, discovered an earnest in- 
dividual leaning and pushing against its side, and upon being 
asked his purpose said that he was determined to turn the 
wall over. Pursuing his journey, he soon discovered on the 
other side an equally zealous man doing the same thing, and 
learned upon inquiry that he was engaged in resisting the effort 
of the man on the opposite side of the great wail, and was pre- 
venting it from being turned over. Our great mountains are 
no more firmly fixed in American soil than is the institution 
which we know as prohibition; and with regard to that institu- 
tion, the efforts to turn it over are no more puny and ineffective 
than some of the efforts to prevent its being done are ill-timed 
and unnecessary. Let me say to the friends of prohibition, 
that so long as we have in this House more than a four-fifths 
majority against any effort to weaken the law, the most effective 
response to the wet barrage would be the silent treatment, so 
that the most industrious wet newspaper correspondent, seeking 
to influence public sentiment, could not create the impression 
that any real battle over prohibition is waging here, 

However, since that does not seem to be the plan of action 
adopted, it is, I think, but fair to a Member’s own constituents 
that if a mountain is to be made of a molehill, and a verbal 
battle is to rage where no real conflict exists, he should not 
hesitate to make a statement of his own position. I have the 
honor to represent, in part, ote of the dryest States of the 
Union, both from the standpoint of law and from the stand- 
point of fact. Oh, I am familiar, of course, with the frequent 
attacks that are made upon it by the wet contingent of this 
body, and with their citations of statistics relative to prohibition 
law violations in Georgia; but the arrest and prosecution of 
rum law violators in Georgia is no more an evidence of laxity 
of enforcement than would the absence of such prosecutions in 
some other areas indicate dry conditions, 
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In Georgia we are carrying on a bona fide effort to enforce 
the law, and under such conditions arrests and prosecutions 
follow as a matter of course, and the fact that they do is an 
evidence of rigidity of enforcement rather than of the law hay- 
ing failed. The greater portion of that enforcement is done by 
State officers and by the State courts and under the State laws. 
And so satisfactory has that law been that since its enactment, 
more than a score of years ago, and in its present form in 1917, 
no single member of the Georgia Legislature, so far as I am 
advised, has ever dared to attempt either its modification or 
repeal. The gentlemen of the wet bloc may harp about condi- 
tions in Georgia as much as they please, but when 3,000,000 of 
people are so well satisfied with a law and its enforcement that 
not even a single legislator out of many hundreds who have 
served would dare make an attempt to bring about repeal or 
modification, it is conclusive evidence that the people who have 
the best opportunity of knowing both about the law and its 
enforcement have placed upon both the seal of their approval. 
I do not mean that enforcement, especially in the cities of the 
State, has not met with great obstacles, nor do I mean that 
every officer or every court has done his duty; but I do mean 
that as dry a law as exists in any State in the Union, a law far 
dryer than the Volstead Act, has justified its right to exist in 
the judgment of the people of my State. 

Under that law the possession, manufacture, or sale of any 
beverage containing more than one-half of 1 per cent alcohol is 
absolutely prohibited; not only that, but under it physicians are 
not permitted to give and have filled prescriptions for alcoholic 
or intoxicating bevérages. And under that law—I give it as 
my calm and considered opinion, from an experience of 26 years 
as a lawyer in the courts of the State, more than 10 of which 
were spent upon the bench—crime has decreased, especially 
crimes of violence, sobriety has increased, and the health and 
happiness of the people have been promoted in every locality 
where earnest and effective enforcement have been given it. 
I do not mean to say that such enforcement has been had in 
every locality in the State; but where there has been a failure 
in that particular, the failure has been not of the law but of 
the people themselves, who elected their judges, their enforce- 
ment officers, and furnished the jurors for their courts, and are 
themselves responsible wherever a failure of enforcement has 
occurred, 

The opponents of prohibition have been correct when they 
have said that no law which does not have the support of the 
majority of the people can be enforced; they have been far 
wrong when they jumped next to the conclusion that the prohi- 
bition laws of this Nation come within that category and that 
under it a majority of our citizens are made criminals. There 
is not anything to the frequent declaration that practically 
everybody violates the prohibition laws. The fellow who vio- 
lates them himself feels that way about it, of course; he does, 
because it is the only excuse he can offer for his own derelic- 
tion. No thief probably ever stood before the bar of a court 
of justice without feeling, or at least trying to convince himself, 
that all other men would steal if the temptation were great 
enough and the opportunity offered. Every fellow who violates 
the prohibition law likes to feel and does not hesitate to say 
that nearly everybody else does the same thing. He is wrong; 
for out in the tremendous reaches of cur national territory 
exists that great public sentiment on this question which keeps 
this Congress dry, whether it would or no; and that senti- 
ment has not been created and maintained by hyprocrites. 

The liquor press of the country, including many of its greatest 
newspapers, have by news articles, cartoons, editorials, and in 
every conceivable way sought to create the impression upon 
the people of the Nation that the dry majority in Congress is 
composed of men who are not personally but politically dry. 
It constitutes a charge easy to make, accepted by those who 
desire to believe it without proof, and hard to disprove; and 
yet a charge which strikes at the very fountainhead of respect 
for law. There is a yast difference between fear of the law 
and respect for the law. The decrees of the tyrant of Syracuse 
may have been feared, but they were not regarded with respect. 
I assert that as essentials for securing respect for any law it 
must have been enacted by men who honestly believed in it 
and themselves observe it in its spirit and its letter; that its 
enforcement must be in the hands of men of like qualities; 
and that it must be enforced without discrimination and in a 
way and manner worthy of respect. If the American people 
ean be made to believe that in this Congress, which maintains 
prohibition and makes appropriations for its enforcement, there 
is not a majority who honestly believe in the laws which they 
sustain, and not only believe in them but abide by them them- 
selves, one of the foundation stones of the law-enforcement struc- 
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ture is torn away. I have always felt that the charges against 
a so-called “ dry-voting, wet-drinking Congress are in the main 
unjustified. 

I have not personally seen during my brief stay in Washington 
sufficient justification for them. Drinking and drunkenness 
among Members of Congress, I am informed, are far less fre- 
quent now than a few years ago. If there are those in this 
House who violate the prohibition laws, either in letter or spirit, 
it is not my purpose to attempt to pass judgment on them, 
whether they vote dry or vote wet. If a man shall vote prohibi- 
tion for his fellow citizens and at the same time drink liquor 
himself, and be able to feel that he is consistent in so doing, I 
shall not- undertake to be the guardian of his conscience, al- 
though I can not personally adopt his attitude. Neither a wet 
Congressman nor a dry Congressman has any right, in my judg- 
ment, to treat with contempt the laws of his country, and those 
who scatter the charge throughout the country without justifi- 
cation that Congress is, in the main, “dry voting” but wet 
drinking,” strike a serious blow at national respect for the 
prohibition laws. 

It is idle to declare that the purpose of the eighteenth amend- 
ment and the Volstead Act was not to prohibit drinking, but 
merely to prohibit traffic in intoxicating liquors and their impor- 
tation and manufacture. The purpose of the law is declared in 
the statute itself; Let me read to you from title 27, chapter 2, 
section 12, of the United States Code: 


* è the provisions of this chapter shall be liberally construed 
to the end that the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage may be 
prevented. 


In the face of that declaration by the Congress, how can any 
man insist that it was not the purpose of Congress to prevent 
the use of intoxicating liquors as a beverage? The gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Forr] on Friday last delivered what was, 
in part, one of the ablest addresses I have had the privilege of 
listening to on the floor of this House; but when, after a begin- 
ning which was admirable, he undertook to suggest not only the 
use of intoxicating liquors by those who desired them, but even 
their manufacture within the sacred confines of the American 
home, which of all places should be free from crime, he did not 
take the middle-of-the- road“ attitude which he had sought to 
assume. He was not, in fact, in the middle of the road any- 
where in his speeeh; he was first on one side, then on the other. 
“Mo me,” he said, “a dead black or a pure white is exceedingly 
rare, and there are countless shades of gray between.” May I 
not suggest, without any purpose to be offensive, but using his 
own method of expression, that to the careful reader part of his 
speech is pure white, and part dead black; there are no “ shades 
of gray.” 

Part is an able defense of prohibition, part is full of sugges- 
tions for its evasion. I know, of course, that if you carefully 
read his speech you will find the statement that the manu- 
facture of light wines and beers can only be permitted where 
they are nonintoxicating in fact; but in subsequent references 
to the matter this limitation is not referred to, nor has the 
press of the country in reporting his speech, so far as I have 
observed, made any reference to it. Whoever heard of a“ non- 
intoxicating” wine anyway? The suggestion contained in his 
speech to the people is that in the sanctity of the home, free 
from molestation by search warrant under existing law, unless 
liquor should be sold therefrom, the man desiring to drink liquor 
and still be immune from the law may “make and drink 
them—that is, liquors—to his heart’s content.“ With that sug- 
gestion the conscience of the Nation, of both wet and dry citi- 
zens, has already registered its emphatic disagreement. 

Upon this question there is no middle course, no halfway 
ground. The halfway measures haye already been tried in 
countless local option and regulation laws and found insuffi- 
cient. A man who is not willing to go the whole way should 
not go any part of the way. Call me a fanatic if you will, You 
ean not more have prohibition laws and provide for the use 
of liquor than you can have laws against larceny and still 
provide for stealing under some circumstances. Upon this 
subject we have too many people who try to maintain a 
middle-of-the-road attitude. No man can stand in the middle 
of this road. Let him who tries to do it be careful that his 


people may not say to him, as it was said in olden times to the 
church in Laodicea by the spirit: 


Thou art neither hot nor cold, I will spew thee out of my mouth. 


[Applause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER]. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this bill is 
based upon a recommendation of the President of the United 
States. It was prepared by the chairman of the Committee on 
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Expenditures in the Executive Departments, to whom that por- 

tion of the President's message was referred, after consultation 

5 both the Treasury Department and the Department of 
ustice. 

Now, there has been considerable criticism of this bill upon 
the part of the gentleman from Indiana and others, who have 
received letters from various manufacturing concerns that are 
engaged in the manufacture of flavoring extracts, medicines, and 
that otherwise use industrial alcohol. In my opinion, the occa- 
sion of those letters was the publication of the minority report, 
which recommends an amendment to this bill giving to the Attor- 
ney General the sole power to prescribe all regulations and the 
form of all applications, bonds, and permits under the prohibi- 
tion laws, That was not the purpose of the original bill, It is 
not the purpose of the bill reported by the committee and sup- 
ported by a majority of the committee. No concerns engaged in 
legitimate industry in this country have anything whatever to 
fear from the passage of the bill as reported by a majority of 
the committee. The administrative parts of the permissive fea- 
tures of the prohibition act ought to be left with the Treasury 
Department, but this bill is so drawn that the Attorney General, 
who is given the responsibility of enforcing the law, has the 
opportunity, in the making of regulations and in the issuance of 
permits, to take such steps as may be necessary for the purpose 
of preventing violations of the law and the diversion of alcohol 
from industrial purposes to beverage purposes. That, my 
friends, is all there is in this controversy. 

Everybody, whether they believe in the prohibition act or not, 
I think I am safe in saying, is in favor of this proposed transfer, 
and this bill very carefully guards the matter. The adminis- 
trative features are left with the Treasury Department, and, as 
I say, no legitimate concern has anything to fear. At the same 
time the Department of Justice is given the power which it 
ought to have if it is to be held responsible for the enforcement 
of the law. 

Mr. FULMER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr, FULMER. I just want to ask the gentleman this ques- 
tion: Does he net think it would be very unfair for the Attorney 
General, who is responsible for the enforcement of this law, 
not to have the privilege of being able to check up the issuance 
of permits? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly; 
under the bill as reported. 


but he has that privilege 
I want to say for the information 
of Members of the House who may have been a little unde- 
cided by what they have heard, that the Department of Justice, 
which is willing to take the responsibility of enforcing the law, 
through its spokesman, the Attorney General, has stated that 
that department is satisfied with this bill, and, on the other 


hand, the Treasury Department is also satisfied with it. 
is no conflict between the departments in regard to it. 

Mr, JOHNSON of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr, DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas, I am very much interested in this 
question and want to yote for that bill, which, I think, will be 
most effective, but this question occurs to me, and I would like 
to have the gentleman’s views on it: Suppose we give admin- 
istrative power to the Treasury Department and to the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and suppose there should be a conflict of opin- 
ion between the heads of those two departments, one thinking 
that one policy should be pursued and the other thinking that 
another policy should be pursued, how would those differences 
be reconciled? 

Mr. DALLINGER. I will state in answer to the gentleman 
from Texas that in my opinion there will be no conflict. If 
there is any conflict as to the joint regulations the President 
of the United States will decide. My colleagues, we have an 
administration in power. The President of the United States 
has the power of appointing, and he has the power of summarily 
removing any and every Cabinet officer, and I can not conceive 
of a situation arising where there will be any possible conflict. 
As a matter of fact, the new regulations will undoubtedly be 
substantially the same as those which are now in force. One 
of the possible changes will be some provision in the regulations 
that applications for permits for the use of alcohol beyond a 
certain amount shall be submitted to the Attorney General 
before they are finally granted, so that he may make such 
further investigation as he desires in the light of information 
which may be in his possession and of which the Treasury 
Department may be ignorant. 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Certainly. 

Mr. RAGON. As I understand, the jurisdietion of enforcing 
the prohibition law is put under the Treasury Department be- 
cause of the revenue features of the alcoholic business. 

Mr. DALLINGHR, Exactly, 


There 
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Mr. RAGON. If I get the proper reaction on this bill there 
is really no connection between the granting of permits and the 
collection of revenue, is there? 

Mr. DALLINGER. Why, certainly there is. 

Mr. RAGON. In the granting of permits is any kind of a 
Federal fee charged? 

Mr. DALLINGER. There is the collection of taxes. 

Mr. RAGON. But the collection of taxes, as I understand it, 
is a mere license for the handling of alcohol. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Not only that, but there is the question 
of the investigation work in laboratories. All of these labora- 
tories are now under the Treasury Department, and the ques- 
tion of the amount of alcohol required and the investigation of 
the proper use of the alcohol in the business applied for are 
all under the Treasury Department. All of that machinery is 
there now and there is no reason whatever for transferring it 
to the Department of Justice. If any transfer is to be made, 
it ought to be to the Department of Commerce. I desire also to 
say to the gentleman that probably 95 per cent of the permits 
granted are not in any way abused, and this bill carefully 
guards against any possible abuse. 

Mr. RAGON. Here is the trouble: We want to get the en- 
forcement feature all in the hands of one man, 

Mr. DALLINGER. And that is just what this bill does, 

Mr. RAGON. I hope it does. If it dees, I am for the bill; 
but I understand the abuse of industrial alcohol and alcohol 
for medicinal purposes—most of it—comes from the permits. 
If that is true, it seems to me that it is important that the 
enforcement and the collection of taxes—if you can separate it— 
Shall be in the Treasury Department, and the granting of the 
licenses for the use of alcohol in the Department of Justice, and 
then turn over to the Department of Justice the granting of 
the permits. Then it seems to me you would have a much more 
agreeable state of affairs, 

Mr. DALLINGER. I can not agree with the gentleman, but 
feel that the bill does give the Attorney General sufficient con- 
trol over the permits to enable him to properly enforce.the law. 

Now, I want to call the attention of the House to the proviso 
on top of page 3, because I believe it is a provision which will 
have great effect in doing away with the evils that have existed 
in the enforcement of the prohibition aet. 

Time after time when United States attorneys have under- 
taken to prove their cases they have found that prohibition 
agents have violated not only the prohibition laws but even 
have violated the Constitution of the United States which guar- 
antees the people against unlawful searches and seizures, and 
for this reason the courts have repeatedly thrown out the cases. 
I believe that the time has come when violations of the Con- 
stitution and the laws of the United States made in pursuance 
thereof by sworn officers of the law should cease! 

Under this proviso whenever the Attorney General finds that 
any prohibition agent or employee of his department has violated 
any part of the national prohibition*act, such agent or employee 
shall be dismissed from the service. It protects the Attorney 
General and it protects the Members of the Senate and House, 
because we know from experience that sometimes the worst 
offenders are those who haye the greatest political influence, 
and that influence is brought to bear on Members of Congress 
to appeal to the Attorney General, or to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, to “ give the fellow another chance.” Under this pro- 
vision such an offender must be summarily discharged, and I 
think it will result in a much better and cleaner enforcement of 
the prohibition law. [Applause.] 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself two minutes. 

I was rather surprised at the gentleman from Massachusetts, 
because there is nothing in the bill that states that if there is a 
conflict between the Attorney General and the Secretary of the 
Treasury the President should decide it. That question was 
asked the Secretary of the Treasury by the gentleman from 
Massachusetts, if he did not think the bill should contain that 
provision, and he said “No,” it would not be necessary because 
there would be no conflict, which I take it intimated that he was 
going to settle those matters himself. 

Now, in answer to the gentleman from Arkansas [Mr. Racon] 
the amendment to the bill that I shall offer is just what he says 
he wants. It places the whole responsibility of the rules and 
regulations under which the permits shall be granted in the 
hands of the Attorney General. 

Mr. RAGON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. RAGON. Is there any question of revenue involved in 
the issuing of the permit? 

Mr. GASQUE. Only that when the permit is issued then I 
presume the tax is paid. All we are asking is that the Attorney 
General shall say under what regulations these permits shall 
be issued, their form, and so forth. 
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The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN]. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman and Members of 
the House, yesterday you heard from the chairman of the 
committee as well as the leader of the minority and others 
signing the minority report. I represent the minor minority 
and my views will be found in the report. 

My position is rather peculiar, as I am honestly of the 
opinion that I am the only member of the committee voicing 
the views of the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney 
General. I do not say I have discussed the matter personally 
with the Attorney General or the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but others who have talked with me who should know the 
views of the two members of the Cabinet indicated the ad- 
ministration would like to see my views prevail. 

The bill provides for the transfer of certain divisions of the 
Prohibition Bureau to the Attorney General, leaving other 
divisions remaining under the control of the Secretary of the 
Treasury. Hearings were held and the Secretary of the 
Treasury, the Attorney General, Doctor Doran, Colonel Young- 
quist, and others appeared. All approved the proposed new 
set-up, but the committee has been unable to agree upon who 
shall prescribe the regulations, 

My view is that all of the administrative business should be 
left with the Treasury Department and all of the detection of 
erime and prosecution of offenders should be placed in the 
Department of Justice. 

My main objection is to the dual authority to prescribe 
regulations. I want the Attorney General to have the sole 
right to prescribe regulations for that part of the law intrusted 
to him and likewise the Secretary of the Treasury to prescribe 
regulations for the administration of the business end. 

At the proper time I will offer an amendment to section 5a. 

The minority desires to have the Attorney General issue all 
regulations. I know he does not ask this but is perfectly 
willing to let the Secretary of the Treasury draw the regula- 
tions for the administration of that part of the law for which 
he is responsible. I know the Secretary of the Treasury wants 
nothing to do with drawing the regulations in regard to en- 
forcement and will be perfectly satisfied if not delighted if 
you will place the responsibility upon the Attorney General. 
I am confident each will be pleased if my proposed amendment 
is adopted. 

The gentleman from Louisiana [Mr. Monter], in urging that 
the Attorney General be empowered to draw all the regulations, 
says friction and confusion will result if the law provides the 
Attorney General and Secretary of the Treasury shall jointly 
prescribe the regulations. I agree with him that there will be 
friction and confusion, but there will be more friction and con- 
fusion if the Attorney General alone is given the power to write 
the regulations. Friction and confusion will not prevail if my 
amendment is adopted and the responsibility placed upon each 
Cabinet officer to draw regulations for that part of the law 
which he is to administer. 

All of the great industries that use industrial alcohol are 
opposed to any interference by the Attorney General in so far 
as title 3 of the act is concerned. You certainly are aware that 
if such industries as the automobile, chemical, paint and var- 
nish, drug and medical supplies, artificial silk, vinegar, and 
many others can not secure industrial alcohol they would be 
required to shut down their plants. Does anyone think for an 
instant that a great corporation with millions in assets would 
divert industrial alcohol into illegal channels, thus taking a 
chance of losing its permit and be forced to close the institution? 
There should be no delay in legitimate business getting all the 
industrial aleohol needed. 

The same applies to the doctors, druggists, and hospitals, who 
must have alcohol, medicinal wines, and whisky. Then, again, 
there is another class, those entitled to sacramental wines. 

The National Association of Retail Druggists, through its 
representatives, Samuel C. Henry, secretary, and E. C. Brok- 
myer, attorney, protested against both the view of the majority 
and that of the minority. They say sole authority to prescribe 
regulations by the Attorney General in effect means a transfer 
of the entire bureau to the Department of Justice, and their 
association adopted a resolution protesting against this at their 
last national convention. They represent 50,000 retail druggists. 

The St. Louis and Missouri Druggists’ Association take a like 
position. 

The representative of the National Druggists“ Association 
sald his organization yieldS to no one in its respect for the 
Department of Justice, but its members, business and profes- 
sional men, object to supervision by prosecuting attorneys in 
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rendering pharmaceutical service to the public under the per- 
missive provision of the law. 

The American Drug Manufacturers’ Association in their last 
convention also adopted a resolution along the same line. Some 
of the large manufacturers of beauty and barber supplies are 
located in my city. They employ thousands of men and women, 
Their attorney, E. C. Brokmyer, of Washington, submitted a 
brief to the committee. They are opposed to the Attorney Gen- 
eral interfering in any way with the Secretary of the Treasury. 
He also suggested an amendment providing for a board of re- 
view to which permittees could appeal from decisions of the local 
administrator. Such a board did exist in the Treasury Depart- 
ment before the Bureau of Prohibition was created by law. Mr. 
Brokmyer contends it saved time, expense, and injustice to law- 
ful permittees and legitimate business in many instances. 

Mr. Leyi Cooke, an outstanding constitutional lawyer, repre- 
sentative in Washington of many large users of industrial alco- 
hol, testified and so impressed the committee that he was asked 
to submit a brief containing his recommendations, which he did. 
He offered many sound suggestions, but his outstanding objec- 
tion was to the Attorney General having anything whatever to 
do with the business end of the law. A review of his testimony 
will be of interest to Members, The hearings are available at the 
Clerk’s desk. 

The gentleman from Georgia [Mr. Tarver], in my opinion, 
made the best speech for nonenforcement I ever heard made on 
the floor of the House. The gentleman protested because money 
is used by prohibition agents to buy liquor. It would be fine 
for Georgia if such a plan as he has in mind is carried out. If 
the agents are prevented from purchasing liquor, you never could 
convict a man for selling whisky. A prohibition agent must buy 
or he can not prove a sale. 

The gentleman from Georgia speaks of the Attorney General’s 
statement that a man must be in sympathy with the law. Every 
one knows that every prohibition agent must drink whisky. 
If the Attorney General only employs men who do not drink 
whisky, then he is going to make drinkers out of them or they 
will not make cases. 

When they go to a speakeasy where a man is selling whisky, 
they must buy the liquor and they must drink it. 

I have a case right now where I am trying to get a prohibition 
agent some recognition from the United States Employees’ Com- 
pensation Commission, because he ruined his health drinking 
bootleg whisky. He submitted a book containing the record of 
drinks he was required to take, and it showed he had plenty. It 
was absolutely necessary that he should drink. 

Mr. Chairman, at the proper time I propose to offer an amend- 
ment to section 5a, which will carry out my views, and I hope 
the Members will see the wisdom of supporting it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 15 minutes to 
the gentleman from California [Mr. Swe]. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the commit- 
tee, the report of the majority members of the committee stands 
on what I consider to be firm ground, half way between the two 
extremes. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. CocHRAN], who 
just preceded me, in his individual views attached to the major- 
ity report, declares in favor of haying the Treasury Depart- 
ment alone operate the industrial-alcohol unit, and would deny 
to the Attorney General any opportunity to check up, investi- 
gate, or cooperate with that unit, with a view to prohibiting 
and preventing, if possible, violations of the law. I can under- 
stand the attitude of big business—and I mean legitimate busi- 
ness—in expressing a preference for as few restrictions as 
possible. Possibly they would prefer to have no restrictions 
at all, but when you are handling dynamite, when you are 
dealing with explosives, even in a legitimate way, you 
must recognize the necessity for limitations and restrictions, 
Those dealing with industrial alcohol must know that it is 
at all times a potential source of violations of the prohibition 
law, and because of that fact I think they must recognize that 
they must submit themselves to scrutiny, to restrictions, to 
limitations; and we must insist that those restrictions and 
limitations be put upon them even though they are in legiti- 
mate business, if we are going to have an effective enforce- 
ment of the prohibition law. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. For a question. 

Mr. ELLIS. I am in full accord with this bill, but I am 
going to ask the gentleman in connection with something he 
has just said, to the effect if there should be the power to 
investigate these permits on the part of the Attorney General, 
who is charged with the enforcement of the law. Why is not 
that fully covered in subdivision D of section 4? Why is it 
necessary to go any further? Let me cali the gentleman’s atten- 
tion to the exact language; 
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(b) The duty to make all investigations necessary in or incidental to 
administrative action with respect to permits and bonds given in 
connection therewith shall remain with the Secretary of the Treasury, 
but the Attorney General shall make such investigations as he deems 
necessary to prevent violations of or for the purpose of enforcing the 
penal provisions of the national prohibition act. 


You have clothed him with all power. 

Mr. SWING. The whole law is drawn on this theory: That 
we not only want the Attorney General to put men in jail after 
they have violated the law but also want him, as far as he can, 
to prevent violations through antecedent investigations and by 
the drafting of such regulations as would operate to prevent 
violations of the law. After he has investigated he must have 
the power to act, if the evidence warrants it—that is, prevent 
the permit being allowed. 

I received and most of you, no doubt, have received from 
druggists telegrams saying that “tremendous delay and hard- 
ships will fall upon legitimate users of alcohol and whisky 
unless this bili is amended” with respect to the provision pro- 
viding for retaining in the Treasury Department the issuance 
of permits and regulations therefor, and insisting that prose 
cation of violations only should be handled by the Department 
of Justice. 

We had the secretary of the National Association of Retail 
Druggists and others before the committee. We heard their 
story, and after we heard them we adopted an amendment pre- 
pared by the Attorney General with a view to meeting the 
situation, and we believe we have met their complaint by allow- 
ing the Secretary of the Treasury to issue 90-day permits with- 
out referring them to the Attorney General, which will take care 
of any emergency and avoid hardships in all legitimate cases. 

While the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. Cocuran] would 
take away from the Attorney General all power over industrial 
alcohol, the minority report would place still greater burdens 
on him than he bas expressed a willingness to assume. 
ann GASQUE. I think that should be left to Congress to 

e 

Mr. SWING. The bill is satisfactory to the minority with 
this one exception, They want to give the Attorney General 
the sole power of writing the regulations for the Treasury. 
This is the only place where there is a joint authority, and 
joint authority in writing regulations is a legislative matter 
and not an administrative matter. We in Congress, the House 
and the Senate, have the joint power of drafting laws, and this 
part of our Constitution has been deemed so perfect that it has 
been copied all over the world. There can be no legitimate 
objection to joint jurisdiction in writing regulations. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield there? 

Mr. SWING. 


In a moment. There are many instances of 
joint action in the making of regulations. The Post Office De- 
partment and the Navy Department have joint regulations 


covering Navy mail clerks, The Post Office Department and the 
Treasury Department have joint regulations relating to im- 
ports contained in foreign mails. 

The Treasury Department and the Department of Agriculture 
have joint regulations regarding the importation of cattle, game, 
and plants for quarantine purposes, and the War and Navy 
Departments have joint regulations relating to radio, aircraft, 
coast defenses, and coordination of activities. The Treasury and 
the Post Office Departments have joint regulations relating to the 
public-building program. These have worked well; at least 
we have heard no complaint, and it must be assumed that the 
joint regulations provided for by this bill will work well. 

The proposed amendment is revolutionary. There has never 
been any case that I know of, and I challenge the minority to 
point out a case, where Congress has directed that one depart- 
ment shall be given the power to prescribe the regulations for 
another department. All departments from the beginning have 
stood on an equal footing. If this amendment is adopted you 
will be legislating one department out of existence, so far as its 
being coequal with the others is concerned. You will haye made 
it a subordinate bureau of the other department. No self-re- 
specting department could accept that without violent protest. 

The plan we are proposing is a wise plan. It calls into serv- 
ice the technical knowledge and experience of the Treasury 
Department gained during the hundred years that it has been 
handling alcohol and the knowledge and experience of the De- 
partment of Justice gained during the same time in carrying on 
prosecutions. Those two departments conferring tegether with 
but one object in view, to wit, how to cut down violations of the 
law without doing any unnecessary injury to legitimate busi- 
ness will work out wisely a good set of regulations which will 
accomplish the maximum of results with the minimum of incon- 
venience to business, 
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The power of the Attorney General to investigate leaks is not 
a ease of divided authority. It is a case of one department 
backing up another. No one claims that in the great American 
game of baseball it is not efficient for the shortstop to cooperate 
with the second baseman in stopping the ball or that it is wrong 
for the second baseman to back up the shortstop. We are all 
thoroughly convinced that that is the way to play the game to 
get the best results. 

That is the case here. The Treasury Department will ad- 
minister industrial alcohol, a legitimate business. But behind 
them is the Department of Justice to back them up and see 
that there are no unnecessary leaks of alcohol into illegitimate 
business, 

Finally, this bill is what the Executive wants. There is no 
occasion to talk about conflicts and deadlocks. There is no dual 
authority in law enforcement. There is but one enforcement 
officer, and that is the President of the United States. On him 
rests the sole responsibility of enforcement. The department 
heads are but his instrumentalities for the purpose of carrying 
into execution the laws which Congress sees fit to enact. 

I differ from my good friend the gentleman from South Caro- 
lina [Mr. Gasque], who says that because there is no provision 
in law, the President will not settle disputes between the depart- 
ments. No such provision of law is necessary. Whenever a 
Cabinet member will not cooperate with another Cabinet mem- 
ber in carrying out the President’s policies, it will not be long 
before there will be a new Cabinet member. On the President 
of the United States rests to-day a greater responsibility than 
has ever rested upon any President in peace time. 

The country is confronted with a situation which calls for 
heroic action if we are to preserve American institutions and 
reestablish respect for law and order. [Applause.] The Presi- 
dent, with the assistance of his Law Enforcement Commission, 
has sent to this House some recommendations. We are not 
to-day concerned with the policies. Those policies have hereto- 
fore been declared by the people in the Constitution and by 
Congress in the laws’ that are already on the statute books. We 
are concerned with law observance and law enforcement. The 


President has asked for certain machinery and for certain ad- 
ministrative changes which will enable him to carry out the laws 
more effectively. Who is there among us who desires to assume 
the responsibility of saying to him nay? 


Who is there among 
us who is willing to say to him we will not give him what has 
been asked for but that we will give him something we think 
is just as good? The bill as reported by the committee is what 
the Executive wants, according to the testimony of the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury and the Attorney General, and my sugges- 
tion is that we should give it with the greatest possible speed. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from California 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 
five additional minutes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. 
as being one conferring joint control. 
7, which provides that: 

The Attorney General may, if he considers it advisable, act jointly 
with the Secretary of the Treasury in passing upon any application for 
any permit. 


And so forth. If it is to be a bill of joint control, should not 
the control be mandatory rather than optional? 

Mr. SWING. After investigation and after weighing all of 
the evidence the Attorney General has the veto power upon 
permits that may be issued for withdrawal of.alechol in order 
to prevent leakage from this source into illegitimate business. 
That is not joint any further than that he has the veto power 
and can prevent the issuance of a permit if he finds that an 
applicant is questionable, is shady, and is not such a person as 
should be trusted with the handling of alcohol. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. When you transfer the Prohibition 
Bureau to the Department of Justice you transfer the finances 
with it; that is, the appropriations. 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. How do you propose to pay those 
who remain in the Treasury Department? 

Mr. SWING. That will be a matter of administrative allot- 
ment out of the lump sum. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. The gentleman does not mean to 
say that under this bill you could possibly pay anybody in the 
Freasury Department, does he? 

Mr. SWING. We are so advised by experts in the Treasury 
Department. We are advised that the bill takes care of that 


Will the gentleman yield? 


The gentleman speaks of the bill 
I call attention to section 
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and that it is a matter of administrative allotment of the 
money that has already heretofore been appropriated. I raised 
that question in the committee, and that is the answer I 
received. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I have studied the question pretty 
well with some very good men, and I do not think you can do it. 
I think it is something you should look into. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The gentleman does not mean 
to imply by his remarks that he believes this Congress should 
abdicate its legislative functions and rubber stamp everything 
the President may send down? 

Mr. SWING. I did not say that. Congress has heretofore 
declared the policy itself, and this does not in any one particu- 
lar change the substantive law or the policy so declared. When 
the President, charged with the responsibility, and the very 
graye responsibility, of carrying out the laws we have enacted, 
asks for an instrumentality, whether it Is money or whether it 
is men to do it, why should we not give it to him if we meant 
what we said when we said we wanted this policy put into 
execution? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is the gentleman going to 
swallow every recommendation the Crime Commission has sub- 
mitted to Congress? I see that in another body they are not 
going to swallow all of those recommendations without a pro- 
test. 

Mr. SWING. I certainly hope this will not be the only rec- 
ommendation of the Crime Commission that will be adopted. 
For one thing, I think there should be a reorganization of the 
border patrol and have it placed under one head, so as to more 
effectively prevent smuggling across the Canadian and Mexican 
borders. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SWING. Yes. 

Mr. MANLOVE. I appreciate the gentleman’s remarks, and 
I think I understand his position, but I have heard a question 
raised here and I do not know whether it has been brought up 
in the discussion. In what position will the Coast Guard be 
placed in connection with preventing the smuggling of illicit 
liquor? 

Mr, SWING. This bill does not touch that in any particular. 
The probability is that another bill will be introduced which will 
take care of the question of the border patrol proposing to 
make it a part of the Coast Guard, but that is not a part of this 
Dill. 

Mr. MANLOVE. Under this bill will there be any conflict 
between the two departments so far as the operations of the 
Coast Guard are concerned? 

Mr. SWING. None whatever. 
I see it. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I would like to ask the gentleman 
this question. If a legitimate firm, we will say a big manufac- 
turing company or a wholesale drug company, is reported for a 
misdemeanor, small or large, it is immaterial, the Department 
of Justice has the right, of course, to immediately notify the 
Treasury Department to hold up the permit. Suppose they do 
that and the Treasury Department decides that the permit ought 
to be granted. There you have two conflicting agencies. Who 
is going to settle it? The gentleman speaks of a committee of 
equity, but who is going to settle that particular question? 

Mr. SWING. I will be very frank with the gentleman. If 
the Attorney General, on legal evidence, and I am assuming that 
the Attorney General of the United States would not act except 
on legal evidence, is of the opinion that the applicant is not 
entitled to a permit because of violation of law, he has the 
veto power to absolutely prevent it. In my opinion he must 
have that power if prohibition is to be made effective. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Then the Treasury Department 
has nothing to do with it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Cali- 
fornia has expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. BLACK]. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the committee, 
I am rather surprised at the suggestion of my friend from Cali- 
fornia about prohibition and second base. The darned thing 
has not even got to first base yet. The bootleggers are still at 
bat, and so is the rest of the country. [Laughter.] 

Far be it from me, an humble worker in the vineyard, to make 
any critical observations on the masterpiece of my friend the 
distinguished gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. Beck]; but let 
us take up that supposititions amendment of his. This would 
compel everybody to take a drink. The fanatical drys will not 
fight this amendment, but will probably want to modify it by 
requiring the Congress to make an appropriation to pay for 
the drink. I do not see why our wet friends should find fault 


There can not possible be, as 
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with Alabama in its progress toward reform. We hope to see 
the ultimate reform of that State in the coming election. 
[Laughter.] 

The pending measure is a masterpiece of large-scale chicanery. 
It is a dry plea of confession and avoidance. It is taking the 
noble experiment from the laboratory of Doctor Mellon to 
the laboratory of Doctor Mitchell. I can not counsel the 
tactics of the wet philosophers who support this bill. The drys 
will use it as an excuse to delay the main issue. It will be a 
barrier to progress of the modification bills before the Judiciary 
Committee. That is the reason for the haste on the considera- 
tion of this bill. As far as enforcement is concerned, this bill 
might as well be sent to the Committee on Useless Executive 
Documents. All the services of the United States could not en- 
force prohibition, It is like Humpty Dumpty—all the king’s 
horses and all the king’s men can not put it together again. 

The time of Congress, paid for by the people, is being wasted 
by this futile transfer. It is another item chargeable to pro- 
hibition. As Winston Churchill said: 


No folly is more costly than the folly of intolerant idealism. 


No greater waste has this country known than its many at- 
tempts to make the fantastical dry law work. 

Ten per cent of the agents of the Department of Justice will 
deyote their time to spying on the other ninety per cent. 
Mitchell wants dry-minded and dry-palated agents. His diffi- 
culty in getting them will show how little prohibition has taken 
hold of Americans. He will need to get uniforms for them with- 
out pockets—then cover them in sanitary hair shirts surmounted 
by glass cases. It is a tough world on prohibition agents. 

Of course, President Hoover wants honest enforcement. That 
is the reason why he has unloaded the job on the only Democrat 
in the Cabinet. [Applause.] But he has not given him abso- 
lute control. Under the bill the Treasury Department is the 
holding company, while Justice is only a subsidiary. Mellon 
will let loose the demon rum, while Mitchell will have to see 
that it behaves itself. [Laughter and applause.] 

Mitchell did not want the enforcement job unless he had some 
check on permits. Yet some drys want to have States enforce 


prohibition with no control over permits—one of the major 
causes of the large alcoholic content of dry United States. 
This bill is only temporizing. The President can go fishing 


in Florida while the plague of prohibition continues to disturb 
the land. Much was expected of Hoover—nothing was expected 
of Coolidge, and he lived up to expectations. [Laughter.] Cal 
did nothing and said nothing—Hoover does nothing and talks 
about it. Already he has lost one of the leading Republicans 
of the country, the gentleman from Pennsylvania [Mr. BECK], 
who, I take it, after his speech to-day will be excommunicated 
from the Republican ranks. This bill is another way of doing 
nothing. Not out of disrespect but from abundant confidence 
in the man do I insist that Herbert Hoover assert his leadership 
and that he demand that Congress acknowledge the failure of 
the noble experiment and proceed to liberalize the law. [Ap- 
plause.] 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to 
the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. EIS]. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
the business interests of the country that are concerned in this 
legislation are a unit against this dual control of the issuance 
of permits. We may take this for granted accept it as a fact. 
I think it a little unfortunate for the cause that single control 
has attracted support in certain quarters in this House. 

The business interests of the country would like to have this 
matter left where it is placed by subdivision (b) of section 4. 

This provides that the duty to make all investigations neces- 
sary or incidental to administrative action with respect to per- 
mits, and bonds given in connection therewith, shall remain 
with the Secretary of the Treasury, but the Attorney General 
shall make such investigations as he deems necessary to prevent 
violations or for the purpose of enforcing the penal provisions. 

I raised yesterday the question of dual control, I sought to 
know why that authority should not be left where it belongs— 
in the Treasury Department. I got two answers, neither of 
which was at all satisfactory to me. 

The first answer was—and we hear it repeated to-day—that 
Attorney General Mitchell proposes to do this or to do that; 
he proposes that the permittees of the country shall be divided 
into.two classes, those who do not need to be watched and those 
who need to be watched. Therefore the proponents of divided 
authority contend it will work out all right. 

Now, this is not a good argument for legislation. We are not 
legislating in this matter simply to apply during the adminis- 
tration of Attorney General Mitchell. We are undertaking to 
pass a law here that will be good during his administration and 
during subsequent administrations. So that is no answer at all. 
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The other answer we get is that they want veto power to 
prevent somebody from doing wrong. Why, manifestly, they 
want the veto power in the Attorney General to prevent the 
Secretary of the Treasury from doing wrong. You are going to 
start out legislating here on the assumption that an officer in one 
of the departments needs watching; that you can not trust him. 
Of course, we know, as a matter of administration, the Attorney 
General himself, after he has drafted the regulations and they 
have been agreed upon, will have no more to do with details 
only in a general, supervisory way; a subordinate, a competent 
subordinate, I take it—we ought to presume—will have charge 
of matters from his standpoint. Precisely the same will be true 
the Treasury Department. ‘There will be a subordinate there 
also, 

My answer to this proposition is that the Attorney General 
and the Secretary of the Treasury are both Cabinet members 
under the same administration. They are appointed by the same 
President and the same President has control over both of them. 
One of them should be just as honest as the other, just as much 
in favor of enforcing this law as the other, have the benefit of 
the same presumptions of honesty as the other. If the subordi- 
nate or the deputy or the assistant of the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall not at any time be doing his duty—if under this 
power accorded in the section I have just read, investigation 
shall have so disclosed to the Attorney General—what-is the 
thing that ought to be done? He ought to be removed by the 
appointing power. The President should dismiss him and put a 
proper man in his place. 

Neither of these two objections to single authority counts. 

Now, starting with the proposition that the honorable, honest, 
law-abiding business institutions of this country are for single 
administration, single authority—single responsibility—what is 
the thing that we ought to do? 

Mr. RAGON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to my friend, the gentleman from Ar- 
kansas. 

Mr. RAGON. I share the gentleman’s views that these per- 
mits for alcohol should be handled in either one or the other 
of the departments. But does not the gentleman think in view 
of the situation that it should be handled in the Department 
of Justice? 

Mr. ELLIS. I am glad the gentleman asked that question; 
I had neglected to say that I am unutterably opposed to putting 
it in the Department of Justice. It does not belong there, 
{Applause.] My colleague, Mr. CocHran, should be congratu- 
lated for taking that position in his separate report. However, 
I said to my friend from Massachusetts, and I would haye said 
the same thing to the gentleman from California [Mr. Swine] 
if I had had an opportunity while he was on his feet, that what 
you are doing when you talk of the unreliability, the undepend- 
ability of an official of the Treasury Department to administer 
permits is to drive a lot of Members to vote to put it in the 
Department of Justice. 

And that is no place for it. The place for it is where it has 
always been; where the collection of the tax is incidental to 
and a large part of these diversions, 

Now, I want to say in reference to this question that I wired 
a friend who is in the drug business at Kansas City, a man 
whose father, a foremost citizen, was in the business before 
him, himself a leader in civic affairs of my city of highest 
standing and reputation, and I put into my wire this state- 
ment: i 


The bill now provides for the veto power on the part of the Attorney 
General. The right of recourse to the courts as in the present law 
Is retained. 


Then I said: 


Now please indicate to me the reason why the exercise of the veto 
power by the Attorney General against a permittee who has been chal- 
lenged for misconduct will prejudice the institutions or firms that 
are obeying the law. 


He came back with the statement that what they want is to 
have this power lodged definitely somewhere, with some person 
having authority and charged with responsibility so they will 
know with whom they are to deal in transaction after transac- 
tion with the Government. They, the honest, law-abiding busi- 
ness institutions, want settled conditions, continuity of policy, 
method, and practice. They do not want to be affected at all 
by provisions or precautions against any class to which they 
do not belong. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I yield the gentleman two minutes 
more. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 
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Mr. ELLIS. I gladly yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. I will state that the gentleman 
can follow the wishes of his constituents and lodge the authority 
in one head if he will vote for the amendment submitted in the 
minority report. 

Mr. ELLIS. I am always glad to yield to my friend from 
Wisconsin because he helped me out of a bad hole on one 
occasion, and I have a friendly feeling for him. [Laughter.] 

But I want to say to him that nobody who is related to this 
question in a business way, is engaged in an honest business 
anywhere in the United States, will favor the idea of putting 
this in the hands of the Department of Justice where it does 
not belong. 

Mr. McCKEOWN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. ELLIS. I yield to the gentleman from Oklahoma. 

Mr. McKEOWN. I am asking for information, for I have not 
completed my study of this bill. 


Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman has come to the right source. 


[Laughter.] 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the Department of Justice have to 
have anything to do with the granting of the permit? 

Mr. ELLIS. It does not have to have. 

Mr. McKEOWN. Does the bill make any provision that they 
have to go through the Department of Justice? 

Mr. ELLIS. There is a dispute about that. If you were to 
take the word of this majority report of the committee there 
can be no permits issued except by the approval of the Attorney 
General and the Secretary of the Treasury, but I do not think 
that is 80. 

Mr. McKHOWN. Does the gentleman realize that it is bad 
enough to get anything out of one of these departments without 
going to two? 

Mr. ELLIS. That is one of the reasons why it is opposed by 
business interests—because you have to go to two departments 
instead of one. This administrative job should be kept where 
it belongs, in the Department of the Treasury. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has again expired. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I yield myself 10 minutes. 
There are one or two points about this bill that I desire to call 
to the attention of the committee in closing. One of them is 


what we have just listened to, this division of authority, with 
which I agree, except that I believe it ought to be in the De- 


partment of Justice. Let us see why. I think we have shown, 
and if we have not I am sure that an investigation will show, 
to you that the criticism against the enforcement of prohibition 
to-day is directed at the Treasury Department. If it had not 
been for that the President would not, in my opinion, baye 
recommended this bill. What was the reason, and why are we 
here considering a bill to transfer the Prohibition Department 
from the Treasury to the Department of Justice, if there is not 
something wrong in the Treasury Department? I am not say- 
ing that there is, but I believe that that is the opinion of the 
country. and a majority of this committee admit it when they 
say, just as you heard quoted a while ago, that the Attorney 
General shall have the veto power and that he must watch the 
Secretary of the Treasury. They are admitting that. Then 
why bring about any such condition as that? 

Another thing I call attention to is this, and I do not think 
that I am betraying any confidence when I tell you that this 
committee was almost unanimous at one time for the very 
amendment that we propose to offer, but the Attorney General 
does not want that responsibility. The gentleman from Louisi- 
ana [Mr. Monter] was asking the Assistant Attorney General 
about this, and I quote from the hearings: 

Mr. Monter. Do you not believe, though, that if the activity is en- 
tirely transferred to your department, that would be conducive to even 
better law enforcement with reference to the matter of industrial 
alcohol? 

Mr. Younequist. I would answer that in this way: There is a pos- 
sibility that it might, but we must look at it in the larger view, and 
in that view it seems to me to be inadvisable as a matter of general 
governmental policy to attach to the Department of Justice a function 
which so clearly it seems to me does not belong there, as the administra- 
tion of permits and the technical and scientific work that that entails, 


That is the whole question at issue, whether or not the At- 
torney General wants to assume this respensibility. I say that 
the people of this country are entitled to have every opportunity 
in the world to see that the prohibition law is given a fair test, 
and that everything is done by this Congress to show that it is 
in favor of enforcement, if it can be had, regardless of the 
aimount of money that it takes, regardless of the responsibility 
that we place on any one particular official. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Do I understand the gentleman to take 
the position that there should not be any divided responsibility 
en this question of permits, and that if it is not lodged in the 
Attorney General, as the gentleman prefers, it should remain 
entirely within the control and discretion of the Secretary of 
the Treasury. 

Mr. GASQUE. Absolutely. In other words, I do not think 
there should be any chance given for passing the buck. I want 
now to read to you from the hearings had on the question of 
the reorganization of the executive departments. You will re- 
member that a committee made up of the House and the Senate 
Members was appointed to consider the reorganization of the 
executive departments in 1924. I read to you what Wayne 
Wheeler said about that: 

If the administration of the law were wholly transferred to the Jus- 
tice Department it would require in effect a duplication of these regu- 
lations whieh is wholly unnecessary, and would involve an increased 
expense and added burdens to legitimate manufacturers. If, on the 
other hand, the administration of the permit system is retained in the 
Treasury Department, and the duty of detecting and prosecuting viola- 
tions Is transferred to the Justice Department, the situation would be 
worse than at present, for in the event of Inx enforcement the depart- 
ment having charge of the regulatory features would attribute it to the 
inefficiency of the department charged with the detection of offenders, 
while the department charged with the detection would seek to fix the 
responsibility upon the improper administration of the regulatory fea- 
tures of the law. It would simply be a “buck-passing ” contest. 


Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. And when did Mr. Wayne 
Wheeler say that? 

Mr. GASQUE. In 1924. Gentlemen, that is our position. 
We don't want any “ buck-passing” places left in this bill. We 
want to see such a bill passed that we can go out before the 
country and say to the people that this Congress is backing the 
President of the United States in trying to enforce the law. We 
do not want a bill passed which the people will be able to say 
is something to fool them and that we are not making an effort 
to enforce the law. We must make some effort, we must throw 
out some suggestion. As one Member of Congress I do not pro- 
pose to do anything else. I believe this matter should go wholly 
into the hands of the Attorney General, If not there, then let 
it stay in the Treasury Department, and let industrial alcohol 
continue to flood the land. 

Mr. MONTET. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. MONTET. A statement was made on the floor this after- 
noon by the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. DALLINGER] 
that in the event of disagreement between the Department of 
Justice and the Secretary of the Treasury over regulations 
the President of the United States will decide the matter. Can 
the gentleman inform the committee if there is any such provi- 
sion in the bill, any such authority given to the President, in 
the event of such a contingency? 

Mr. GASQUE. I am not sure about the authority, but I know 
that the Secretary of the Treasury practically objected to that 
provision being placed in the bill. 

Mr, COLTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON, The amendment of the minority does not in 
Any way seek to take the industrial alcohol from the Treasury 
Department and place it with the Attorney General, does it? 

Mr. GASQUB. Absolutely not; except as to providing the 
regulations and the forms of permits under which it shall be 
removed from the warehouses, 

Mr. COLTON. Then the statement made by Mr. Wheeler 
would have no bearing on this case one way or the other, because 
you are still leaving it there, and yeur amendment would make 
the inconsistent provision that industrial alcohol shall remain 
under the Secretary of the Treasury, and yet that the Attor- 
ney General shall prescribe the rules under which he shall carry 
out his duties. 

Mr. GASQUE. I do not agree that there is any inconsistency 
there at all. I make the general statement that one of the 
greatest obstacles in the enforcement of prohibition to-day is 
the illegal diversion of industrial alcohol. That is being ad- 
ministered by the Treasury Department, and the country be- 
lieves there is something wrong there. If they did not, this 
bill would not be here, and eyen a majority of this committee 
come in here and say that if we transfer this we are going to 
leave certain functions to the Secretary of the Treasury but 
also that the Attorney General must watch him. That is their 
position. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Is it not a fact that when the 
majority of this committee signed the majority report and in- 
corporated the language on page 2, which I shall read, they 
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placed themselves falr and square in favor of the minority 
amendment: 

Division of authority, duties, and responsibilities is not conducive 
to the best results where a specific end is sought. This is especially 
true where the object in view is law enforcement. Simplicity of pro- 
cedure, unity of direction, and definite responsibility for results are 
greatly in the interest of efficiency and certainty. Not until authority 
and responsibility for the enforcement of prohibition are centered in 
one head can there be a real test of the mooted question, Can pro- 
hibition be enforced?" Upon that there now seems to be common 
agreement by both wets and drys. Such unity and cohesion of purpose 
is what this bill seeks to bring about. 


In that connection I want to state that the speeches made on 
the floor of the House by those joining in the majority report 
are absolutely contrary in spirit and letter to the eommittee 
report which they signed. 

Mr. GASQUE. That is what I said. The majority of this 
committee have gone back on their own views and are trying 
to do something to please the two departments. I do not believe 
that that is the function of Congress. 

Mr. Chairman, I yield back the remainder of my time. 

Mr. GREEN. I would like to know whether, in the delibera- 
tions of the committee, the personnel of the Seeretary of the 
Treasury entered into it, or whether it was the opinion of the 
eommittee, of the majority who made the report, that the power 
should be vested in the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. GASQUE. I will say that the Secretary of the Treasury 
and the Attorney General are favorable to the bill as reported 
by the committee. 

Mr. GREEN. Without your amendment or with your amend- 
ment? 

Mr. GASQUE. They were opposed to our amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from South 
Carolina has expired. There being no further requests for 
time under general debate, the Clerk will read the bill for 
amendment under the 5-minute rule, 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That this act may be cited as the Prohibition 
reorganization act of 1930.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON, Mr. Chairman, I move that the commit- 
tee do now rise, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Aceordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hoorn, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, having under con- 
sideration the bill (H. R. 8574) to transfer to the Attorney 
General certain functions in the administration of the national 
prohibition act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Depart- 
ment of Justice, and for other purposes, reported that that com- 
mittee had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 


Mr. Our of New York, by unanimous consent, was granted 
leave of absence from February 24, for 10 days, on account of 
private business. 


PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 


Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
next Tuesday, after the disposition of matters on the Speaker's 
table and other special orders, I may address the House for 10 
minutes. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Florida? 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, we are almost certain to con- 
sider an appropriation, beginning on Monday. There will be 
liberal general debate. All the gentleman has to do is to ask the 
member of the committee in charge of the bill on his side for 
time, and he will have all the time he wishes. I hope the 
gentleman will not ask unanimous consent to address the 
House on Tuesday. 

Mr. GREEN. That will be satisfactory. 


ORDER OF BUSINESS 


Mr, GARNER. Mr. Speaker, may I ask the gentleman from 
Connecticut if he intends to go on and finish this bill, H. R. 
8574, to-morrow? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of New York. Has the gentleman from Con- 
necticut any idea as to when we will get through? Many Mem- 
bers have asked that question. 

Mr. TILSON. It depends somewhat on the number of amend- 
ments that may be offered. It is a very short bill, and we 
have already read the first section. It should not take very 
long to finish it, 
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JOINT RESOLUTION PRESENTED TO THE PRESIDENT 

Mr. CAMPBELL, from the Committee on Enrolled Bills, re- 
ported that that committee did on this day present to the 
President, for his approval, a joint resolution of the House of 
the following title: 

H. J. Res. 232. Joint resolution to amend the joint resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution to provide for eradication of pink 
bollworm and authorizing an appropriation therefor,” approved 
May 21, 1928. 
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ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
do now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 26 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Satur- 
day, February 8, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 

Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Saturday, February 8, as re- 
ported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 

COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON WAYS AND MEANS 
(10 a. m.) 
To hear a proposal to place a tariff on crude petroleum. 
COMMITTEE ON THE PUBLIC LANDS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To promote the better protection and highest public use of 
the lands of the United States and adjacent lands and waters 
in northern Minnesota for the protection of forest products, the 
development and extension of recreational uses, the preser- 
vation of wild life, and other purposes not inconsistent there- 
with; and to protect more effectively the streams and lakes 
dedicated to public use under the terms and spirit of clause 2 
of the Webster-Ashburton treaty of 1842 between Great Britain 
and the United States; and looking toward the joint develop- 
ment of indispensable international recreational and economie 
assets (H. R. 6981). 


EXECUTIVE COMMUNICATIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXIV, executive communications were 
taken from the Speaker's table and referred as follows: 

$15. A letter from the quartermaster general of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, transmitting proceedings of the stated 
convention of the thirty-first national encampment of the United 
Spanish War Veterans, held at Denver, Colo., September 9-11, 
1929 (H. Doc. No. 216); to the Committee on Military Affairs 
and ordered to be printed, with Illustrations. 

316. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting a supplemental estimate of appropriation for the 
Treasury Department for the fiseal year 1930, amounting to 
$54,000 (H. Doc. No. 286); to the Committee on Appropriations 
and ordered to be printed. 

317. A communication from the President of the United States, 
transmitting supplemental estimate of appropriations for the 
Department of the Interior, Bureau of Indian Affairs, for the 
fiseal year 1930, $128,500; and proposed authorizations for ex- 
penditure of Indian tribal funds for the fiscal years 1930 and 
1931. $19,000 (H. Doc. No. 285) ; to the Committee on Appropri- 
ations and ordered to be printed. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. MERRITT: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 846. An act to authorize the Secretary of Commerce 
to convey to the State of Michigan for park purposes the Che- 
beygan Lighthouse Reservation, Mich.; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 632). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. SPEAKS: Committee on Military Affairs. H. R. 9564. 
A bill for the relief of Thomas W. Bath; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 629). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


REPORTS OF 
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Mr. PEAVEY: Committee on War Claims. H. R. 2630. A 
bill for the relief of Mrs. G. A. Brennan; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 630). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr. BUTLER: Committee on Claims. H. R. 1954. A bill 
for the relief of A. O. Gibbens; without amendment (Rept. No. 
631). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House, 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 


Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, the Committee on Military 
Affairs was discharged from the consideration of the bill 
(H. R. 8018) for the relief of Barney E. Wells, and the same 
was referred to the Committee on Naval Affairs, 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, public bills and resolutions 
were introduced and sevyeraily referred as follows: 

By Mr. DRIVER: A bill (H. R. 9628) granting the consent 
of Congress to the State of Arkansas, through its State high- 
way department, to construct, maintain, and operate a free 
highway bridge across St. Francis River at or near Lake City, 
Ark., on State Highway No. 18; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. 9629) for the erection of a 
Federal building at Nelsonville, Athens County, Ohio; to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9680) to make the regula- 
tions of the Secretary of Agriculture relating to fire trespass on 
the national forests applicable to lands the title to which re- 
vested in the United States by the act approved June 9, 1916 
(39 Stat. 218), and to certain other lands known as the Coos 
Bay wagon-road lands; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. JENKINS: A bill (H. R. $631) providing for the pur- 
chase of a site and the erection thereon of a public building at 
Pomeroy, Meigs County, Ohio; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

By Mrs. ROGERS: A bill (H. R. 9632) to amend the World 
War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended; to the Committee on 
World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

By Mr. TILSON: A bill (H. R. 9633) to amend an act en- 
titled “An act relative to naturalization and citizenship of 
married women,” approved September 22, 1922; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: A bill (H: R. 9634) for a 
survey of a waterway across southern Georgia and northern 
Florida to connect the intracoastal waterways of the Atlantic 
and the Gulf; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. CELLER: A bill (H. R. 9635) to create the world 
commerce corporation and to provide for the establishment, op- 
eration, and maintenance of foreign-trade zones in ports of 
entry of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. THATCHER: A bill (H. R. 9636) to provide for the 
creation of the Panama Canal memorial commission; to the 
Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. BRIGHAM: A bill (H. R. 9637) to extend the time 
for completing the construction of a bridge across Lake Cham- 
plain at or near Rouses Point, N. Y., and a point at or near 
Alburg, Vt.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce, z 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9638) to establish a branch 
home of the National Home for Disabled Volunteer Soldiers at 
or near Roseburg, Oreg.; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. VESTAL: A bill (H. R. 9639) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend and consolidate the acts respecting 
copyright,” approved March 4, 1909, as amended, in respect of 
mechanical reproduction of musical compositions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Patents. 

By Mr. STOBBS: A bill (H. R. 9640) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to amend the national prohibition act,” approved 
March 2, 1920; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. ZIHLMAN: A bill (H. R. 9641) to control the pos- 
session, sale, transfer, and use of dangerous weapons in the 
District of Columbia, to provide penalties, to prescribe rules of 
evidence, and for other purposes; to the Committee on the Dis- 
trict of Columbia. 

By Mr. LUCH: Resolution (H. Res. 147) providing for the 
consideration of H. R. 8372, a bill to provide for the construction 
and equipment of an annex to the Library of Congress; to the 
Committee on Rules. 

By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 
244) authorizing the President to invite the States of the Union 
and foreign countries to participate in the International Petro- 
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leum Exposition at Tulsa, Okla., to be held October 4 to October 
11, 1930, inelusive; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res, 245) making an 
additional appropriation for personal services in the office of 
the Treasurer of the United States for the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1930; to the Committee on Appropriations. 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 9642) granting an in- 
crease of pension to James B. Waters; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BLAND: A bill (H. R. 9643) granting an increase of 
pension to Alice E. Turner; to the Committee on Pensions. 

3y Mr. BRAND of Ohio: A bill (H. R. 9644) granting a pen- 
sion to Edwina Brecount; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. CRAIL: A bill (H. R. 9645) granting a pension to 
Edith Buck; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FREEMAN: A bill (H. R. 9646) granting an increase 
25 pension to Miriam Warren; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9647) granting an increase of pension to 
Nora B. Rathbun; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9648) granting an increase of pension to 
Jane D. Chapman; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9649) granting an increase of pension to 
Emma J. Gardner; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 9650) to provide for exam- 
ination and surveys for a waterway across the northern part 
of Florida; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HAWLEY: A bill (H. R. 9651) granting an increase | 
of pension to Mary A. Wills; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9652) granting a pension 
to Mary L. Trueblood ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9653) granting a pension to Hulda Hollied; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JAMES: A bill (H. R. 9654) granting an increase of 
pension to Mary F. Boggess; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: A bill (H. R. 9655) grant- 
ing a pension to Claude J. Sherman; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

3y Mr. JOHNSON of South Dakota: A bill (H. R. 9656) 
authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to pay Dr. A. W. 
Pearson, of Peever, S. Dak., and the Peabody Hospital at | 
Webster, S. Dak., for medical services and supplies furnished 
to Indians; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9657) granting a pension to Julia A, Ray: 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KENDALL of Pennsylvania: A bill (H. R. 9658) 
granting an increase of pension to Susannah V. Stewart; to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. RAMSPECK: A bill (H. R. 9659) for the relief 
of H. F. Frick and others; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9660) for the relief of the widow of John 
Curtis Staton; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. REED of New York: A bill (H. R. 9661) granting 
an increase of pension to Effie Barden; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. i 

By Mr. RENCE; A bill (H. R. 9662) granting a pension to 
Wiliam P. Myers; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bil (H. R. 9663) granting a pension to Ephrem D. 
Goodwin ; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9664) granting a pension to Emily F. 
Allshie; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9665) for the relief of George T. Larkin; 
to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: A bill (H. R. 9666) granting an | 
increase of pension to Charlotte M. Clemons; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9667) granting an increase of 
pension to Jane Groves; to the Committee on Inyalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9668) granting an increase of 
pension to Sarah Burris; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. UNDERWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9669) granting an in- j 
crease of pension to Martha E. Peacock; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WHITLEY: A bill (H. R. 9670) granting an increase 
of pension to Elizabeth Sheahan; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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PETITIONS, BTC. 


Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4242. By Mr. ARNOLD: Petition from citizens of Edgewood, 
III., and vieinity, favoring the Spanish War pension bill; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4243. By Mr. BEERS: Petition favoring the passage of House 
bill 2562 and Senate bili 476, providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the United 
States during the period of the Spanish-American War, from 
residents of Lewisburg and Blairs Mills, Pa.; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4244. By Mr. BLOOM: Petition of Federal Bar Association of 
New York, New Jersey, and Connecticut, urgently requesting 
Congress to provide in the Borough of Manhattan, as promptly 
as possible, a separate Federal courts building of proper dignity 
and sufficient capacity for the Circuit Court of Appeals for the 
Second Circuit, the District Court for the Southern District of 
New York, and for such other Federal courts and for such divi- 
sions of the Department of Justice as are desired; to the Com- 
mittee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

4245. Also, petition of Disabled American Veterans of the 
World War, in annual convention at Detroit, for immediate 
enactment of legislation for extension of the presumptive period 
of the World War veterans’ act for the chronic constitutional 
diseases or disabilities enumerated therein from January 1, 1925, 
to January 1, 1930; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

4246. By Mr. BOWMAN: Petition by citizens of Monongalia 
County, W. Va., urging passage of legislation increasing pen- 
sions of Spanish War veterans and dependents; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4247. By Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin: Memorial of Women's 
Patriotic Conference on National Defense, opposing all legis- 
lation that would interfere with a rigid, restrictive immigration 
policy ; to the Committee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4248. By Mr. COYLE: Resolution of Pride of East Mauch 
Chunk Council, No. 162, Sons and Daughters of Liberty, East 
Mauch Chunk, Carbon County, Pa., adopted January 30, 1930, 
urging immediate enactment of a law placing all countries of 
North and South America under the quota restrictions of the 
immigration law while preserving the provisions of the present 
law which exclude as permanent immigrants persons not eli- 
gible to citizenship; to the Committee on Immigration and 
Naturalization. 

4249, By Mr. CRAIL: Petitions of many California citizens, 
for more liberal pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4250. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 65 residents of 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. urging speedy consideration and passage 
of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4251. By Mr. DRIVER: Petition of citizens of West Helena, 
Ark., urging early consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4252. By Mr. FRENCH: Petition of 34 citizens of Benewah 
County, Idaho, indorsing Senate bili 476 and House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4253. By Mr. HALL of North Dakota: Petition of 47 citizens 
of Jamestown, N. Dak., for the early passage of House bill 2562, 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4254. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Ferndale, Oak- 
land County, Mich., earnestly beseeching the cooperation of 
Congress to aid President Hoover in his efforts toward the es- 
tablishment of world peace; to the Committee on Foreign 
Affairs. 

4255. By Mr. JAMES: Petition of citizens of city of Iron 
River, Iron County, Mich., petitioning favorable action on Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4256. By Mr. JOHNSON of Illinois: Petition signed by 84 
citizens of Ashton, III., urging Congress to pass Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions to Span- 
ish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4257. By Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Petition of 20 citizens 
of Omaha, Nebr., urging legislation increasing the amount of 
pension now granted Spanish War veterans and widows of 
veterans; also the granting of travel pay to those deserving it; 
to the Committee on Pensions, 

4258. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Corsicana Oil 
& Refining Co., of Corsicana, Tex., favoring tariff on petroleum 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4259. By Mr. JENKINS: Petition signed by citizens of 
Athens, Ohio, urging Members of Congress to use every en- 
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deayor to secure speedy consideration and passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4260. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of W. T. Ramsel 
Oil Co., Gohman Oil Co., and H. C. Meyer, president of Cham- 
ber of Commerce, Rockdale, Tex., favoring tariff on petroleum 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4261. By Mr. KELLY: Petitian of voters of Tarentum, Pa., 
and vicinity asking for increase in pensions of Spanish-American 
War veterans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4262. Also, petition of North Carolina Merchants’ Association 
asking passage of Kelly-Capper bill (H. R. 11); to the Committee 
on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

4263. Also, petition of voters of Braddock, Pa., asking for 
establishment of department of education; to the Committee on 
Education. 

4264. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the Stephen 
B. Whalen Post of the American Legion, No. 27, Cynthiana, Ky., 
relative to the passage of legislation providing for the payment 
at this time of all adjusted-compensation certificates at their 
face value; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
lation. 

4265. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition by sundry 
citizens of the State of Illinois urging the passage of House bill 
2562 for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and 
widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4266. By Mr. McFADDEN: Petition of several thousand mem- 
bers of the Pennsylvania State Conference of Bricklayers, 
Masons, and Plasterers International Union, protesting against 
the manner in which the United States Government is erecting 
Government buildings in the State; to the Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. 

4267. Also, petition of Philadelphia Associated Building Trades, 
protesting against the manner in which the contract for building 
United States veterans’ hospital at Coatesville is being exe- 
cuted ; to the Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

4268. By Mr. MAPES: Petition of 101 residents of the Michi- 
gan Soldiers’ Home, Grand Rapids, Mich., to pay veterans of 
the World War their adjusted-service certificates in cash on 
or after March 1, 1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4269. Also, petition of 34 residents of Grand Rapids, Mich., 
recommending the early passage of the bills (S. 476 and H. R. 
2562) proposing increased rates of pension to veterans of the 
war with Spain; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4270. By Mr. MSAD: Petition of the National Civil Service 
Reform League, for the amendment of House bill 8574; to the 
Committee on Expenditures in the Executive Departments. 

4271. By Mr. O'CONNELL of New York: Petition of A. V. 
Ruggles, assistant to the secretary American Water Works As- 
sociation, New York City, favoring the passage of the Parker 
bill (H. R. 8807) providing for coordinating the public health 
activities of the Government; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce, 

4272. Also, petition of G. F. Eachbach, of Woodhaven, Long 
Island, N. X., and 67 other citizens of Brooklyn, N. Y., and 
Woodhaven, Long Island, N. V., favoring the passage of Senate 
bill 476 and House bill 2562 for increases of pension to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4273. By Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma: Petition of J. O. 
Bennett and 68 other citizens of Tulsa, Okla., seeking the enact- 
ment of pension legislation providing for increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4274. By Mr. OLIVER of Alabama: Petition of citizens of 
Tuscaloosa, Ala., urging the passage of House bill 2562, granting 
an increase of pension to Spanish-American War veterans; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4275. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of Bert E. Bross and other 
citizens of Springfield, Mo., urging the passage of more favor- 
able legislation for the Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4276. By Mr. HENRY T. RAINEY: Petition signed by Cool 
Stanton and 54 other citizens of Bluffs, Scott County, III., re- 
questing speedy consideration of bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during Spanish War period ; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4277. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of D. M. Nation and 
others, of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at this 
session legislation to increase rate of pensions to the men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4278. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of citizens of 
West Plains, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4279. By Mr. STRONG of Pennsylvania: Petition of citizens 
of Armstrong and Clarion Counties, Pa., in favor of increased 
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rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4280. By Mr. WAINWRIGHT: Petition of 26 citizens of the 
twenty-fifth congressional district of New York, urging the 
passage of House bill 7825, to amend the World War veterans’ 
act, 1924, to extend the date of service-connected disability 
allowance to January 1, 1930, to allow the benefits of compen- 
sation to disabled veterans of the World War who develop 
active tuberculosis prior to the date of January 1, 1930; to the 
Committee on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4281. By Mr. WARREN: Petition of Jesse J. Piland and three 
others, of Oak City, N. C., favoring increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
Sions. 

4282. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition from Rochester, N. Y., 
urging passage of legislation to increase pensions of veterans of 
the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 


SENATE 
Saturpay, February 8, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess, 
FEDERAL INTERMEDIATE CREDIT BANK, COLUMBIA, S. C. 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, a few days ago, in the Federal 
court at Charleston, S. C., there was a case tried in reference 
to the Carolina Agricultural Credit Co. against the Federal 
intermediate credit bank at Columbia, S. C., and judgment 
was rendered for $9,000 against the bank. This is one of the 
cases I have been trying to get the Committee on Banking and 
Currency to investigate. An account of that trial appeared in 
the Beaufort (S. C.) Gazette. I ask that the account of the 
trial, together with the editorial appearing in the same paper, 
may be published in the Recorp. I hope that the members of 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, to which I ask that 
they be referred, will read both of them. Possibly they may 
yet save the United States Government several million dollars. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were re- 
ferred to the Committee on Banking and Currency and ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


{From the Beaufort Gazette, Beaufort, S. C., Thursday, February 6, 
1930] 


CHARLES S. MircHetn Wins Case—Tnriep IN FEDERAL COURT AT 
CHARLESTON LAST WEEK—AMOUNT INVOLVED Was $9,000—Numebre 
or OTHER FARMERS Herp Hap DEALINGS WITH FEDERAL INTERMEDI- 
ATD CREDIT BANK SIMILAR TO THOSE OF MITCHELL—OTHER Burrs 
SIMILAR TO THIS ONE Have BEEN Commencep—Case Has Bren LONG 
Drawn OUT 


It will doubtless be of interest to some of our local friends to know 
that the much-talked-of case of Federal intermediate credit bank of 
Columbia against Charles S. Mitchell, which came up for trial in the 
Federal court in Charleston last week, resulted in a verdict in favor 
of Mr. Mitchell. This was the first case up for trial on Monday morn- 
ing, and the trial took all of Monday and Tuesday, and a part of 
Wednesday. 

This was a suit on two notes made by Charles S. Mitchell to the 
South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., together amounting to $9,000, 
given to raise funds with which to finance his truck-farming operations 
in the spring of 1926. The testimony developed that Mr. Mitchell, 
along with many of the farmers of this community, was financed 
through the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co., their paper being 
discounted with the Federal intermediate credit bank of Columbia. 

. The testimony showed that Mr, Mitchell was a member of the Beaufort 
Truck Growers’ Cooperative Association, and bound to turn over his 
truck crop to that organization for marketing, and that concern was to 
sell the crops and turn the money over to the South Carolina Agricul- 
tural Credit Co., to which company Mr. Mitchell had made the notes 
sued on, and the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co. was in turn 
to remit to the Federal intermediate credit bank, with which bank the 
notes had been rediscounted, sufficient of the funds to pay Mr. Mitchell's 
notes, and the balance, if any, was to be turned over to Mr. Mitchell. 

It seems that Mr. Mitchell borrowed $9,000, and turned over to the 
Beaufort Truck Growers’ Cooperative Association for marketing crops 
the returns from which amounted to some $18,000, the most of which 
was admitted to have reached the South Carolina Agricultural Credit 
Co., according to the testimony of Mr. Mitchell. The plaintiff bank, 
however, contended that nothing had been paid on the notes at the 
time the suit was commenced, which was directly after the failure of 
the Beaufort bank. In the meantime, the South Carolina Agricultural 
Credit Co. went into receivership, and apparently had no funds which 
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the Federal intermediate credit bank could reach to get payment on the 
notes. Therefore, the question arose as to who should be the loser—the 
bank which held the notes and claimed they had not been paid, or Mr. 
Mitchell, who, the plaintiff claimed, had paid his money for the notes to 
the wrong party. 

The evidence showed that at the time the notes were rediscounted the 
Federal intermediate credit bank took over along with said notes two 
crop mortgages and an agreement whereby Mr. Mitchell was to turn 
over his crops to the said Beaufort Truck Growers’ Cooperative Associ- 
ation, which association was to market the crops and turn over the 
money received from said crops to the South Carolina Agricultural 
Credit Co., which put the said Federal intermediate credit bank on 
notice as to how the money was to be paid. Therefore, the main ques- 
tion involved was whether the South Carolina Agricultural Credit Co. 
was acting as agent for the Federal intermediate bank or for the de- 
fendant, Mitchell, in the handling of the money; and after a hotly con- 
tested case, much testimony being offered—some being admitted and a 
great deal ruled out by the court, the case finally went to the jury, and 
the jury, after being out an hour and 40 minutes, rendered a verdict 
in favor of Mr. Mitchell. 

The Federal intermediate credit bank, the plaintiff in this case, was 
represented by Messrs. D. W. Robinson, of Columbia, 8. C., and Ran- 
dolph Murdaugh, of Hampton, and the defendant, Mr. Mitchell, was 
represented by Messrs. George L. Buist, a member of the firm of Buist 
& Buist, of Charleston, S. C., and W. J. Thomas, of Beaufort. 

This case is of peculiar interest to the people of this community for 
the reason that a number of other farmers here had dealings with the 
Federal intermediate credit bank similar to those of Mr. Mitchell, and a 
few other sults similar to this one have been commenced, but the suit 
against Mr, Mitchell was the first one brought, and Mr. Mitchell, 
through his attorneys, objected to the jurisdiction of the Federal court, 
taking the position that the case should have been brought in the State 
court, thus bringing the trial to Beaufort County. The district judge 
held that Mr. Mitchell’s position was correct, and ordered that the case 
be dismissed in the Federal court. An appeal from this order was taken 
by the attorneys for the plaintiff bank to the court of appeals at Rich- 
mond, Va. There the order of the district court was sustained, but 
from this decision the plaintiff again appealed to the United States 
Supreme. Court, which court reversed the rulings of the two lower 
courts and held that the case should be tried in the United States 
district court. 

The case has been long drawn out and quite expensive to Mr. Mitchell, 
but his attorneys have made a determined fight for him, and have 
finally won a verdict in the case. 

We are not advised at this time as to whether an appeal will be 
made by the Federal intermediate credit bank from this judgment in 
the district court or not. 


{From the Beaufort Gazette, Thursday, February 6, 1930] 
Tue MITCHELL CASE 


At last one of the most interesting and important civil cases of 
recent years arising in this section has been brought to a conclusion, 
It will prove to be a very far-reaching decision, too, as far as many 
Beaufort County farmers are concerned. We speak of the case of 
Federal intermediate credit bank against Charles S. Mitchell et al. 
This case grew out of certain notes given by Mr, Mitchell to the South 
Carolina Agricultural Credit Association and discounted with the 
intermediate credit bank in conformity with the Federal act seeking 
to aid the farmers. The notes were given for money used in producing 
truck crops during the 1926 season. All here too well know of that 
terrible year and the subsequent results, so we need not again mention 
them. 

Mr. Mitchell, through his attorneys, Messrs. W. J. Thomas, of 
Beaufort, and George Buist, of the firm of Buist & Buist, of Charleston, 
among other defenses, alleged agency between the plaintiff in this 
case and the credit association. Following practically three days of 
stiff legal battles the jury returned a verdict in favor of the defendant 
which sustained his contentions, thereby settling the matter as to the 
question of agency. Thus another of the ugly matters growing out 
of the failure of the Beaufort bank has been settled, and on this 
oceasion in favor of a defendant. Heretofore the defendants have lost 
in all but one of the legal skirmishes, in many instances being com- 
pelled to “pay notes a second time,” and suffer large judgments to 
be filed of record. The holder of the notes and obligations has suc- 
ceeded. But the plaintiff in the Mitchell case whiffed three times at 
the ball and was called “out” by the jury. 

There are other suits pending on notes similarly given. Defenses of 
a similar nature have been filed, and it is expected that the defendants 
will be equally successful. We trust so, nevertheless. In many cases 
the farmers who have been sued were entitled to a return of money 
from their produce even after the application of the funds toward 
the payment of the notes. Some here believe that the verdict in the 
Mitchell case so involves the intermediate credit bank as to make it 
possible to sustain sults against it for the additional sums above the 
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amounts of the obligations held by it. We do not know enough of 
the attendant matters to express an opinion on this point, but we 
trust such will be the case. 

It ts generally rumored here that the returns on the crops of the 
1926 season were far more than the necessary amount needed to meet 
the obligations given by the Beaufort farmers. We hear it said 
that had the money been properly applied these obligations would have 
been satisfied and neat balances would bave been sent to the particular 
farmers. On this we are not in a position to speak. But should it 
develop that the intermediate credit bank was so connected with the 
Beaufort Agricultural Credit Association and other agencies here and 
so handled or directed the handling of the funds derived from the 
sale of the produce, we feel that actions against it should be sustained 
in behalf of the farmers in suits for the amounts above the obligations 
held by the bank. Should such develop it will prove a life-saving for 
many Beaufort County farmers, go a far way toward wiping out 
pressing and heayy obligations, remove outstanding mortgages and 
judgments, and tend to put them on their feet again. Such would 
prove a blessing to every interest in Beaufort County. 


CALL OF THE ROLL 


Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Deneen 
Ashurst Dil 
Baird Fess 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham Gillett 


Kendrick 
Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 


Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


Caraway 

Connally 

9 —.— 
g Watson 

tae Wheeler — 

Mr. NYE. I desire to announce the unavoidable absence of 
my colleague [Mr. Frazier]. This announcement I will let 
stand for the day. 

Mr. FESS. I wish to announce that the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastines] is detained from the Chamber on ac- 
count of the death of Mrs. Hastings. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I wish to announce that the Senator from 
New York [Mr. Waexer] is detained from the Senate on official 
business. 

I also desire to announce the Necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas Mr. Ronixsox] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vunia [Mr. Resp], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 
Let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
[Mr. Prrracan] is necessarily absent from the Senate attending 
a conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
ef the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I ds desire to announce that the Senator from Utah [Mr. 
Krne] is necessarily detained from the Senate by illness. I 
will let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-six Senators have an- 
swered to their names. A quorum is present. 

PETITIONS 


Mr. BRATTON presented petitions of sundry citizens of Las 
Cruces, Clovis, and Hot Springs, all in the State of New Mexico, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
sions to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. BARKLEY presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Leslie County, in the State of Kentucky, praying for the pas- 
sage of legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War 
veterans, which was ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a petition of sundry citizens of 
Emporia, Arkansas City, Florence, and Augusta, all in the State 
of Kansas, praying for the passage of legislation granting in- 
ereased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which was ordered 
to lie on the table. 

Mr. WALCOTT presented resolutions of Local Division No. 
570, Amalgamated Association of Street & Biectric Railway 
Employees of America, of Waterbury, and Charles L. Burdett 
Auxiliary, No. 4, United Spanish War Veterans, of Hartford, 
in the State of Connecticut, favoring the passage of legislation 
granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which 
were ordered to lie on the table. 


Vandenberg 
W tt 


alco’ 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
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He also presented a resolution of Stony Creek Branch of the 
Granite Cutters’ International Association, at Stony Creek., 
Conn., favoring the use of granite for the exterior of the Boston 
post-office building and for the exteriors of other Federal build- 
ings to be erected in New England, which was referred to the 
Committee on Public Buildings and Grounds. 

He also presented a petition of sundry citizens of Waterbury, 
Conn., praying for the passage of the so-called bald eagle pro- 
tection bill, being the bill (S. 2908) extending protection to the 
American eagle, which was referred to th Committee on Agri- 
culture and Forestry. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by Stonington Council, 
No. 5, Junior Order United American Mechanics, of Stonington, 
Conn., favoring the passage of legislation placing Mexican immi- 
gration on a quota basis, and also fayoring the retention of the 
national-origins clause in the immigration law, which were 
referred to the Committee on Immigration. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the Leagues of 
Women Voters of New Canaan and Meriden, in the State of 
Connecticut, favoring the prompt ratification of the proposed 
World Court protocol, which were referred to the Committee 
on Foreign Relations. 

He also presented the petition of the Women’s Association of 
the Second Congregational Church of Waterbury, Conn., pray- 
ing for the limitation of naval armament and the total aboli- 
tion of battleships, which was referred to the Committee on 
Foreign Relations. 

APPROPRIATIONS FOR THE STATE AND OTHER DEPARTMENTS 

Mr. JONES, from the Committee on Appropriations, to which 
was referred the bill (H. R. 8960) making appropriations for 
the Departments of State and Justice and for the judiciary, 
and for the Departments of Commerce and Labor for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, reported it 
with amendments and submitted a report (No. 161) thereon. 


REPORT OF A NOMINATION 


Mr. BORAH, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Hoyt E. 
Ray, of Idaho, to be United States attorney, district of Idaho, 
which was ordered to be placed on the Executive Calendar. 


PUBLICATION OF THE WRITINGS OF GEORGE WASHINGTON 


Mr. FESS. From the Committee on the Library I report 
favorably without amendment the bill (S. 3398) to enable the 
George Washington Bicentennial Commission to carry out and 
give effect to certain approved plans. I ask unanimous consent 
for the immediate consideration of the bill. If there shall be 
any objection, I will withdraw the request. The bill merely 
provides for the publication of the writings of Washington. 
A similar measure has three times before been passed by this 
body. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection to the request 
of the Senator from Ohio? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded te consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, ete., That the United States Commission for the Cele- 
bration of the Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George 
Washington established by the joint resolution entitled“ Joint resolu- 
tion autberizing an appropriation for the participation of the United 
States in the preparation and completion of plans for the compre- 
hensive’ observance of that greatest of all historic events, the bicenten- 
nial of the birthday of George Washington,” approved December 2, 1924 
(hereinafter -referred to as the commission“), is authorized and 
directed to prepare, as a congressional memorial to George Washing- 
ton, a definitive edition of all his essential writings, public and pri- 
vate (excluding the diaries), including personal letters from the original 
manuscripts or first prints, and the general orders, at a cost not to 
exceed $56,000 for preparation of the manuscript. Such definitive 
edition shall be printed and bound at the Government Printing Office 
and shall be in about the same form as the already published diaries 
of George Washington and shall consist of 25 volumes, more or less. 
There shall be 3,000 sets of such edition, 2,000 of which shall be sold 
by the Superintendent of Documents at a cost equal to the total cost 
under this section of preparing the manuscript and printing and bind- 
ing of the entire edition. The commission shall, upon issue of the 
final volume, distribute the remaining 1,000 sets as follows: Two each 
to the President, the library of the Senate, and the library of the 
House of Representatives; 10 to the Library of Congress; 1 to each 
member of the Cabinet; 1 each to the Vice President and the Speaker 
of the House of Representatives; 1 to each Senator, Representa- 
tive in Congress, Delegate, and Resident Commissioner; 1 each to 
the Secretary of the Senate and the Clerk of the House of Representa- 
tives; and 1 to each member and officer of the commission, The 
remaining sets shall be distributed as the commission directs. To 
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carry out the purpose of this section there is authorized to be appro- 
priated the sum of $157,975, or so much thereof as may be necessary, 
out of any money in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated. 

Sec. 2. (a) The commission is authorized and directed to— 

(1) Prepare, print, bind, and distribute 100,000 copies of a pam- 
phiet entitled “Honor to George Washington,” at a cost not to 
exceed $3,000; 100,000 copies of a pamphlet entitled “ eating About 
George Washington,” at a cost not to exceed $10,000; and 2,000 copies 
of a pamphlet entitled “ Directions for Celebration and Pageants,” at 
a cost not to éxceed $4,000; 

(2) Prepare 120,000 photolithographic copies of the best approved 
original portrait of George Washington, and deliver in tubes, ready 
for mailing, 200 copies te each Senator, Representative in Congress, 
Delegate, and Resident Commissioner, at a cost not to exceed $7,000; 

(3) Prepare, print, bind, and distribute a George Washington atlas 
at a cost not to exceed $12,000; and 

(4) Collaborate with the Library of Congress, State historical socie- 
ties, authorities concerned with State history, and the National Geo- 
grapbic Society in the preparation of a George Washington map, 
showing places he visited or of which he was an inhabitant, which 
map shall bear the names of members of the commission, and shall be 
issued in a number of the National Geographic Magazine in an edition 
of about 1,300,000 copies, at a cost to the commission not to exceed 
$7,000 ; 

(b) To carry out the provisions of this section only the commission 
is authorized to have printing, binding, photolithography, and other 
work done at establishments other than the Government Printing 
Office, 

Sec. 3. The commission is authorized to employ, without regard to 
the civil service laws, and without regard to the classification act of 
1923, as amended, to fix the compensation of a director, a historian, 
an exccutive secretary, and such assistants as may be needed for 
stenographic, clerical, and expert service within the appropriations 
made by Congress from time to time for such purposes, which appro- 
priations are hereby authorized. 

Sec. 4. In carrying out the provisions of this or any other act 
relating to the celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of the 
birth of George Washington, the commission is authorized to procure 
advice and assistance from any governmental agency, including the 
services of technical and other personnel in the executive departments 
and independent establishments, and to procure advice and assistance 
from and to cooperate with individuals and agencies, public or pri- 
vate. The Superintendent of Documents shall make available to the 
commission the facilities of his office for the distribution of the publi- 
cations, maps, and portraits herein authorized. 

Sec. 5. The members and employees of the commission shall be 
allowed actual traveling, subsistence, and other expenses incurred in 
the discharge of their duties. All expenses of the commission shall 
be paid by the disbursing officer of the commission upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman of the executive committee of the com- 
mission. 

Sec. 6. Unexpended balances of appropriations authorized under the 
provisions of this act shall remain available until expended. 

Src. 7. The United States Commission for the Celebration of the 
Two Hundredth Anniversary of the Birth of George Washington may 
hereafter be referred to as the “George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission.” 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, or- 
dered to be engrossed for a third reading, read the third time, 
and passed. 

BILLS INTRODUCED 

Bills were introduced, read the first time, and, by unanimous 
consent, the second time, and referred as follows: 

By Mr, OVERMAN: 

A bill (S. 8478) granting an increase of pension to Robert J. 
Edwards; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. DALE: 

A bill (S. 3479) granting an increase of pension to Ella Car- 
lin (with accompanying papers) ; and 

A bill (S. 3480) granting an increase of pension to Nellie L. 
Dowlan (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. GILLETT: 

A bill (S. 8481) authorizing the Secretary of War to grant 
to the town of Winthrep, Mass., a perpetual right of way over 
such land of the Fort Banks Military Reservation as is neces- 
sary for the purpose of widening Revere Street to a width of 
50 feet; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. McKELLAR: 

A bill (S. 3482) authorizing an appropriation to aid the State 
of Tennessee in the erection of a monument to James Lewis; to 
the Committee on the Library. 

3y Mr. NORBECK : 

A bill (S. 3483) to authorize the Secretary of Agriculture to 
carry out his 10-year cooperative program for the eradication, 
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suppression, or bringing under control of predatory and other 
wild animals injurious to agriculture, horticulture, forestry, ani- 
mal husbandry, wild game, and other interests, and for the sup- 
pression of rabies and tularemia in predatory or other wild ani- 
mals, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Agriculture 
and Forestry. 

By Mr. SHEPPARD: 

A bill (S. 3484) for the relief of the Black Hardware Co. 
(with an accompanying paper) ; to the Committee on Claims, 

By Mr. GREENE: 

A bill (S. 3485) granting a pension to Lillian Sturges; to the 
Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. HARRISON: 

A bill (S. 3486) for the relief of the Ingram-Day Lumber 
Co.; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3488) granting pensions to certain soldiers, sailors, 
and marines of the World War, to certain widows, minor chil- 
dren, and helpless children of such soldiers, sailors, and ma- 
rines, and for other purposes; to the Committee on Pensions, 


FOREST PRODUCTS LABORATORY, WISCONSIN 


Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I introduce a bill rela- 
tive to land, buildings, and appurtenances for the Forest Prod- 
ucts Laboratory, Wisconsin, which I request may be printed in 
the Recorp and referred to the Committee on Agriculture and 
Forestry. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so ordered. 

The bill (S. 3487) to provide for the acceptance of a donation 
of land and the construction thereon of suitable buildings and 
appurtenances for the Forest Products Laboratory, and for 
other purposes, was read twice by its title, referred to the Com- 
mittee on Agriculture and Forestry, and ordered to be printed in 
the Recorp, as follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That the Secretary of Agriculture is hereby au- 
thorized to accept on behalf of the United States from the regents of 
the University of Wisconsin a donation by deed of conveyance satis- 
factory to the United States of such tract or tracts of land as in his 
judgment may be suitable as a site for a building or buildings for the 
Forest Products Laboratory, and to pay from the appropriation herein 
authorized all costs incident to examining, transferring, and perfecting 
title to said land: Provided, That the deed of conveyance may provide 
for a reversion of title to the University of Wisconsin if and when the 
United States no longer uses said land for the purpose of a forest- 
products laboratory, and upon such reversion the United States shall 
have a reasonable time within which to remove or otherwise dispose 
of the buildings and other improvements constructed by it on said 
lands. 

SEC. 


2. The Secretary of Agriculture is hereby authorized to cause 
to be planned, by contract or otherwise, and to construct at Madison, 


Wis., on said land such fireproof building or buildings as in his judg- 
ment may be suitable for the use of the Forest Products Laboratory of 
the Forest Service, with modern equipment for laboratory tests and 
experiments, including the moving and installation of existing equip- 
ment and the purchase and installation of necessary new equipment, the 
making of steam, sewer, water, gas, electrical, and other connections, 
and the construction of such railway sidings, roadways, sidewalks, 
and approaches as may be required. 

Sec. 3. For the purpose of carrying out the provisions of this act 
there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money in the 
Treasury not otherwise appropriated the sum of $900,000. 


AMENDMENTS TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. BRATTON submitted amendments intended to be proposed 
by him to House bill 6564, the Interior Department appropria- 
tion bill, which were referred to the Committee on Appropria- 
tions and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 67, following line 2, insert the following: 

“For maintenance and repair of that portion of the Gallup-Shiprock 
Highway within the Navajo Reservation, N. Mex., $20,000, reimbursable 
as provided in the act of June 7, 1924.” 

On page 100, strike out the paragraph entitled “ National monu- 
ments,” lines 13 to 24, both inclusive, and insert In lieu thereof the 
following: 

“National monuments: For administration, protection, maintenance, 
and preservation of the national monuments, including not exceeding 
$1,550 for the purchase, maintenance, operation, and repair of motor- 
driven passenger-carrying vehicles for the use of the custodians and 
employees in connection with general monument work, $42,200; for 
construction of physical improvements, $41,700, including not exceeding 
$15,850 for the construction of buildings, of which not exceeding 
$10,250 shall be available for three employees’ quarters, $5,500 for 
three comfort stations, not exceeding $18,750 for a water-supply sys- 
tem at Craters of the Moon; in all, $83,900.” 
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Mr. BRATTON also submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to the bill (H. R. 6126) to amend the act en- 
titled “An act to provide for the construction of certain public 
buildings, and for other purposes,” approved May 25, 1926 (44 
Stats. 630); the act entitled “An act to amend section 5 of the 
act entitled ‘An act to provide for the construction of certain 
public buildings, and for other purposes,’ approved May 25, 
1926,” dated February 24, 1928 (45 Stats. 137); and the act 
entitled “An act authorizing the Secretary of the Treasury to 
acquire certain land within the District of Columbia to be used 
as space for public buildings,” approved January 13, 1928 (45 
Stats. 51), which was ordered to lie on the table and to be 
printed. 

“THE GOVERNMENT'S LADY BOUNTIFUL "—HELIUM PLANT 

Mr. CONNALLY. Mr. President, I present an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch of the 24th ultimo entitled The 
Government’s Lady Bountiful.” I ask leave that it may be 
published in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the editorial was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, Friday, January 24, 1930] 
THE GOVERNMENT’S LADY BOUNTIFUL 


The Government owns a helium plant at Amarillo, Tex., for whose 
construction and maintenance Congress has appropriated more than 
$1,620,000 in the last three years. It was designed to supply the needs 
of the Army and the Navy, the only Government users of helium, and is 
under supervision of the Commerce Department's Bureau of Mines. 
Last November the plant was closed because its best customer, the Navy, 
refused to give it any more orders. At that time the plant was selling 
helium at $12.13 a thousand cubic feet. But the Navy Department indi- 
cated it preferred to supply its dirigibles from the output of a private 
concern, the Hellum Co. of Kentucky, whose price for helium was $35 a 
thousand. 

Last December, when the Post-Dispatch asked Navy Department offi- 
cials about its helium purchasing policy, only vague answers were made. 
In the meantime, however, the House Appropriations Committee has 
notified the Navy Department that Congress will not permit it to con- 
tinue to pay $35 to a private company when the Bureau of Mines can 
produce helium of the same quality for approximately $12 a thousand 
cubic feet. 

Unless the Amarillo plant operates, the taxpayers not only get no 
return on a $1,000,000 investment but they foot a bill of $9,500 a month 
to keep the plant and crew in a stand-by position. And all of this so 
that the Navy Department may distribute largess to the mysteriously 
influential Hellum Co. of Kentucky. It is a curious situation and, 
viewed in the light of past performances, gives rise to the suspicion that 
the Navy Department is on private business's sucker list. 


CELEBRATION OF WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY AT ALEXANDRIA, VA. 


Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, on the 22d of February there 
will be held in the city of Alexandria, Va., exercises commemo- 
rative of the birth of Washington. The city has extended to 
Congress an invitation to be present on that occasion. The 
President of the United States and other distinguished guests 
will be present to commemorate this notable occasion. I ask 
that the invitation may be read to the Senate and printed in the 
RECORD. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the Secretary will read, as requested. 

The invitation was read and ordered to lie on the table, as 
follows: 


The Chair 


Tue GEORGE WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY ASSOCIATION, 
Alecsandria, Fa., February $, 1930. 
To the Congress of the United States, greeting: 

The historic city of Alexandria, in keeping with a custom of 
very long standing, plans to celebrate the birthday of her most 
illustrious son, Gen. George Washington. Plans are being made for a 
great military and civic parade and the President of the United States, 
Herbert Hoover, has accepted our invitation to be present. 

Our association desires to extend to your honorable body an invita- 
tion that you join us in our plans to honor the first President, and 
we trust It will be your pleasure to accept. 

Yours yery truly, 
GEORGE WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY ASSOCIATION, 
By M. E. Greens, Secretary. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGES 


Sundry messages in writing were communicated to the Senate 
from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, one of 
his secretaries, 


REVISION OF THE TARIFF 


The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
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late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment proposed by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. 
La FOLLETTEJ. 

Mr. GOFF obtained the floor. 

Mr. McNARY, Mr. President—— 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from West Vir- 
ginia yield to the Senator from Oregon? 

Mr. GOFF. I yield. 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent that the unfinished 
business may be temporarily laid aside, and that the Senate 
may take up for consideration the annual supply bill for the 
Agricultural Department. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Does the Senator from Oregon desire 
that the bill to which he refers shall be immediately considered? 

Mr. McNARY. Yes. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. T object, Mr. President. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Objection is made. The question 
is on agreeing to the amendment proposed by the Senator from 
Wisconsin, which will be stated, 

The Leerstattve Crerx. The Senator from Wisconsin pro- 
poses to amend paragraph 76, on page 30, line 22, by striking 
out “25” and inserting “20,” so as to read: 


Spirit varnishes containing 5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol, 
and all other varnishes, including so-called gold size or japan, not 
specially provided for, 20 per cent ad valorem. 


Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, it is not my purpose to detain the 
Senate long in presenting the views which are entertained by the 
interests of my State in regard to the amendmént which has 
been offered by the Senator from Wisconsin on page 30, tine 22, 
of the pending bill, in which he proposes to strike out “25” 
and to insert 20.“ 

I followed on yesterday the discussion of this matter with 
great attention, and I wish to preface my remarks by saying 
that there is nowhere in the discussion of any evidence or any 
contention that a request was made of the Finance Committee 
either to increase or decrease the duty that is now levied on 
spirit varnishes containing 5 per cent or more of methyl alcohol 
and all other varnishes of the same general character. In fact, 
as the record shows, no one representing the consuming public 
came to request that there be a change in the law as it then ex- 
isted, which is the law of 1922—the Fordney-McCumber Act. 

Mr. President, to my mind that is most significant. If no 
representative of the consuming public felt sufficient interest to 
eome before the Committee on Finance and ask for a change in 
the duty on this item, then we are at least justified in the con- 
clusion that, in the absence of such a request, there did not exist 
either a disposition or wish on the part of the consuming public 
that there be a change in the law. 

In the State of West Virginia, as well as in other States, this 
industry has grown to the extent that it is now self-supporting 
as an American enterprise. The senior Senator from Utah 
[Mr. Smoor] on yesterday—and I wish to read from his re- 
marks merely to emphasize the position that I take in this con- 
nection—said: 


Mr. President, I will say to the Senator from Florida that this is a 
highly competitive industry. The Senator from Wisconsin forgot to call 
attention to all other varnishes, ineluding gold size and japan, which 
are included in this bracket the rate in which the Senator is proposing 
to decrease from 25 per cent to 20 per cent. 


Mr. President, if this is a highly competitive industry, if the 
industry needs this protection in order that it may continue to 
exist and expand and do the work which it is doing, the ques- 
tion very properly arises what jurisdiction, so., to speak, has the 
Senate, in the absence of such evidence, now to change the rate. 

It was contended yesterday by several Senators who addressed 
themselves to this subject that, though tariff bills are sometimes 
written upon the floor of the Senate, they.are always conceived 
and executed in the political archives of the respective parties 
having for the time being the majority control of the commit- 
tee. That seems to me to be thoroughly and distinctly immate- 
rial. Here was the committee charged with reporting a tariff 
bill; there was an old tariff law before the committee as the 
ground work of its efforts; there was no testimony offered 
either for a reduction or an increase in this instance; and I 
propound, Mr. President, this question: If there is no evidence 
before the committee and no request in any form either to reduce 
or to increase a rate, then has the committee the right or the 
jurisdiction to change the existing law? 

If the Committee on Finance comes in and says, “ We have 
reported this provision as the old law had it and we did so be- 
cause there was uo request based upon competent and proper 
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testimony to change it,” then I say the committee has done its 
duty. The committee can not upon the mere wish, the mere 
desire, the mere request of any member who says, “I desire to 
have this provision changed,” assume to change it or to report 
a provision different from that contained in the law which has 
been written upon the statute books. If it does so, it does it 
without any evidence to justify its action. 

I wish to say, furthernrore, that I do not believe any com- 
mittee of the United States Senate, under our form of govern- 
ment, occupies a position in any respect superior to a court. 
Our committees in the discharge of their functions exercise a 
judicial function and they act in a quasi-judicial way. Gen- 
erally, in all of the actions which the Finance Committee takes 
the committee says, speaking through its chairman, the Senator 
from Utah [Mr. Smoor], that several communications were re- 
ceived asking if there was any disposition upon the part of the 
committee to change the existing law. I take the position, Mr. 
President, that no committee of the Senate can meet and, with- 
out evidence outside and independent of the personal wishes 
or whims of any member of the committee or any Member of 
the Senate, assume to change the law as the law exists and as 
the law is written. 

The Senator from Utah stated on yesterday in the discussion 
of this question: 


I will say in this connection that I think there is more justification 
for holding the rate in this instance at 25 per cent than in the case of 
the amendments which were defeated by a vote of the Senate. 


Then he said that many letters had been received by the com- 
mittee from persons interested in preserving the law as the law 
now is asking if there was any request to be heard and that he 
answered there was no such request, 

Mr. President, we have raised very definitely and very dis- 
tinctly the question of what is known in the law as the doctrine 
of estoppel. No man, whether he be a judicial officer or whether 
he be an individual litigant, can keep his mouth closed when 
it is his duty to open his mouth. If he does so, then the law, 
based upon high standards of morality, provides that he shall 
be made to keep his mouth closed when he desires to open it. 
That is the doctrine of the law of estoppel as applied in all legal 
and equitable proceedings. On what is that law based? The 
simplest definition of law is that law is a rule of action; that 


law is a rule of conduct based, of course, upon the general un- 


derstanding of mankind. It would have been perfectly easy for 
the Committee on Finance to have called to its assistance the 
judgment and the experience as well as the information of the 
Tariff Commission upon this question, but the Finance Com- 
mittee took no such action. 

Let me say that if the Finance Committee, with the record 
such as I understand it to be, had come in with this bill and 
had reported that the tariff rates should be reduced from 25 to 
20 per cent, then the Finance Committee would have been met 
by the proposition, “ By what right or reason did you make this 
reduction in this tariff schedule? What evidence was there 
before this committee? This committee can not treat the 
wishes, this committee can not treat the desires, this committee 
can not treat the views of its different members, as evidence 
which will justify it in taking action that changes the existing 
law of this country.” 

So, Mr. President, I say that there is not a proper showing 
made in anything that is adduced or produced here to change 
the existing law. 

It is true that the law as it exists now can be changed upon 
the floor of the Senate. I do not mean to say that the Senate 
has not that inherent right; but I say that there is no evidence 
adduced here before the Senate at this time that would justify 
the adoption of the amendment proposed by my friend the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin. 

I read what he says in justification of his proposed amend- 
ment. He says: 

Concerning varnishes, according to information furnished to the 
Finance Committee by the Tariff. Commission, the domestic production 
in 1927 was 99,000,000 gallons, the imports were 25,000 gallons, and the 
exports were 482,000 gallons. The ratio of imports to consumption of 
varnishes in 1927 was 0.3 of 1 per cent. 


I do not mean to say that the Senator from Wisconsin or any 
other Senator could not come here at this time and introduce 
evidence from either a consumer or a competitor which would 
show that the law ought to be changed. I do not mean to say 
that a Member of the Senate has not the right now, if evidence 
comes to his attention, to introduce it as it could have been 
introduced before the Finance Committee and justify the con- 
clusion which he has reached as reflected in his proposed amend- 
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ment. But I say that there is no evidence adduced, there is 
nothing before the Senate which would justify the adoption of 
this amendment, any more than there was evidence before the 
Finance Committee which would have justified the Finance 
Committee in reducing this tariff schedule rate. 

The chairman of the committee has said that this is a very 
competitive industry; and then he says that men wrote letters 
and came to him, and, as I recall, the Senator from Connecticut 
[Mr. BrncHAm] said that many messages were sent in to the 
subcommittee by people interested in this industry asking if 
there was any disposition—of course meaning by that, in its 
final analysis, if there was any evidence to be introduced or 
considered—that would tend to change this tariff rate; and that 
the people making such inquiries were informed that there was 
no such position taken by either the consuming public or any 
competitor or any importer, as far as that is concerned, to this 
effect. 

Now, for the Senate to proceed to adopt this amendment, to 
proceed to change the existing law, to proceed to do it merely 
because the Senator from Wisconsin states in his remarks in 
behalf of his amendment that there is a larger domestic pro- 
duction than there is an import, and that there is a very much 
larger production than there are exports, is not.in any sense 
justified when there has been no evidence offered to show that 
it should be changed. 

We must not lose sight of the fact that the existing com- 
panies are producing a high measure of prosperity in this 
country and in the very communities where they operate. We 
must not shut our eyes to the fact that if there is no justifica- 
tion, legal and moral, for changing this rate, we have no right 
in the realm of morals or in the realm of the enforcement of 
that which is proper and right to change a rate that may dis- 
turb very disastrously the future conduct of that industry. 

This industry is bringing about a measure of prosperity in 
the communities where it is located. If we can believe the cur- 
rent reports that we read in the press, Mr. President, this 
country needs prosperity. We can not shut our eyes to the fact 
that if we reduce this tariff rate and curtail the production of 
many of these plants, because of the very sharp competition 
that is even now existing between them and which will become 
greater by reason of lowering the bars and permitting the 
imports to come into this country—if we do that, then we are 
destroying what prosperity we have. The men who work in 
these industries are not only consumers themselves but they 
are the home local market not only of agriculture but of every 
other domestic department of American industry in the very 
community where located and where these people reside. 

We must not shut our eyes to the fact that if we are going 
to help solve this problem of unemployment in the United States 
we must, in every way that we can, so build up American in- 
dustry and so sustain those industries that have built them- 
selves up under the tariff law of 1922 that they can continue 
to operate and can continue to furnish employment to the 
people. 

Mr. President, the notice that unemployment serves upon 
anyone who views the problem with an economic eye is this: 
That unemployment means that industry is idle; and when in- 
dustry is idle, then we have men parading the streets of this 
United States looking for work and asking for assistance, 

I was sorry to read, as I know my friend the senior Senator 
from Wisconsin was sorry to read, in the papers a couple of 
days ago that there was an army of 400 men walking the streets 
of the city of Milwaukee and calling upon the mayor of the city, 
asking for work. If we are throwing men out of employment 
in West Virginia, and those men, if employed, could buy the 
products of the industries of Wisconsin or any other State, 
then we are tending to increase this unemployment. Unem- 
ployment in the State of California is reflected in either the 
employment or unemployment of labor in the State of New 
York. There is no man in the United States, regardless of the 
line of industry in which he may be engaged, who does not 
contribute, as long as he is employed, to the prosperity of every 
State in this country and every section of this country. 

So, Mr. President, in view of the situation as I see it, in the 
light of the report made by the Committee on Finance, I not 
only oppose the amendment offered by the senior Senator from 
Wisconsin but, for the reasons I have advanced, I do not think 
this amendment should be adopted by the Senate. Under all 
of the circumstances, in view of the absence of any concrete 
facts, I again say this amendment should not be adopted. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Mr. President, I do not intend to make 
an extended reply to the arguments which the Senator from 
West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] has advanced, because they were dis- 
cussed at some length on yesterday. I do think, however, that 
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the Senator from West Virginia takes an absolutely indefensible 
position when he makes the assumption that a protective tariff 
rate granted in the law of 1922 is a vested right obtained by 
the industry, and therefore that the Congress of the United 
States is impotent to change that rate unless notice has been 
served upon the parties enjoying that privilege. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. The Senator judges this matter as if it 
were an action in court. He talks about the doctrine of es- 
toppel. Mr. President, assuming for the sake of the argument 
that the Senator’s assumption is correct, there is another party 
in interest in these tariff rates, and that party is the millions 
of consumers in the United States. I think it will be of interest 
to the constituents of the Senator from West Virginia to find that 
he takes a position which excludes the right of the consumer 
and declares that the consumer is guilty of laches because he 
did not appear before the Finance Committee and ask for a 
reduction in the rates on varnishes, 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. HATFIELD in the chair). 
Does the Senator from Wisconsin yield to the Senator from 
West Virginia? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTDH. I yield. 

Mr. GOFF. I suggested in my remarks—and directed them to 
the Senator—that I did not contend that these industries had 
a vested right. I said that the Senate had a right to change the 
rate if the evidence was produced here now—which I said the 
Senator from Wisconsin had not done—to justify a change in 
the rate. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTR. Nevertheless, Mr. President, the logic 
of the Senator’s position is that the consumer has lost his right 
to a consideration of his interest because, perchance, he did 
not appear before the Finance Committee. That is the only 
ground upon which the Senator could talk about the doctrine 
of estoppel. 

Who represents the consumer, Mr. President? The Senator 
from West Virginia evidently does not do so. He thinks a 
vested interest has passed to the manufacturers of varnishes in 
this country because in the mad scramble for high tariff duties 
in 1922 they, along with other industries, got rates which the 
facts produced from official sources prove were practically em- 
bargo rates. 

The Senator from West Virginia voted against the resolution 
offered by the Senator from Idaho [Mr. Boran] to limit the 
tariff revision to agricultural and related schedules, He served 
notice on everyone by his vote that all of these schedules were 
open to consideration. And now because the Finance Commit- 
tee, composed of Members on the Republican side who believe, 
for the most part, that no tariff rate can be too high, did not 
consider the question of the rate on varnishes, he contends the 
Senate of the United States should not consider it. 

Mr. President, so far as evidence is concerned, we have official 
evidence from the Tariff Commission concerning the situation in 
this industry. The Senator from Utah rises and makes an off- 
hand statement that this is a very competitive industry, but he 
offers no evidence to prove his statement. What should be the 
rule of action adopted by Senators in the consideration of this 
tarift bill? Are a majority of the Senators prepared to take 
the position of the Senator from West Virginia, that the con- 
sumers of the United States have lost their rights because they 
did not have the means or the facility for presenting their case 
to the Finance Committee? 

The Senator from West Virginia evidently thinks that because 
the consumers of varnishes in his State could not afford to come 
before the Finance Committee and plead for a reduction in duty, 
they are no longer entitled to consideration. 

I am not surprised at the Senator's position. His reactionary 
record since he has been in the Senate of the United States is a 
clear indication that he regards the interests of property as 
superior to the interests of humanity. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Michigan? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I yield. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator inquires what shall be the 
rule of action governing a Senator's attitude with respect to 
these matters. That is the question that interests me. I have 
observed for three or four days, as the amendments have been 
offered by the very able Senator from Mississippi and his dis- 
tinguished colleague the Senator from Kentucky and the able 
Senator from Wisconsin, that the entire case constantly is rested 
upon a showing of exports and imports. Nothing is said about 
differences in costs of production at home and abroad. We hear 
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solely about import and export mathematics. Does the Sena- 
tor think that such evidence is conclusive as to the measure of 
tariff protection which ought to be applied to an American 
commodity? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think in this case we have official 
evidence demonstrating that the rates in the 1922 law have 
resulted in a practical embargo. Those who believe in a com- 
petitive tariff, in a tariff which is not an embargo, therefore 
have presented evidence upon which to base a case for a slight 
reduction in the existing law. I will say to the Senator from 
Michigan that the reductions offered have been slight. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The Senator, of course, is familiar 
with the fact that the verity of statistics depends upon their 
proper interpretation. For instance, the Senator is familiar 
with the fact that the maple-flooring industry is in dire dis- 
tress to-day, but the Senate refused protection to it because 
the Senate obviously misread the statistics submitted by the 
Tariff Commission. The statistics were not subdivided so as to 
permit an intelligent interpretation. The Tariff Commission 
said that there are few imports of maple, beech, and birch 
flooring, but inquiry discloses the fact that a vast volume of 
maple, beech, and birch flooring comes in as lumber. I am 
simply using that as an example, 

We were told that there are great exports of flooring, but 
inquiry discloses the fact that these exports largely are oak 
exports, 

The point I am trying to make to the Senator is that it is 
not safe to take a conclusive judgment upon the basis of bare 
export and import statistics as we find them in the report of 
the Tariff Commission. That is not a complete rule of tariff 
protection proofs. Would not the Senator concede that? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I would concede it where the Senator 
can point out error in the statistics, but I have advanced no 
statistics of imports or exports which are subject to the chal- 
lenge which the Senator makes concerning maple flooring. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The challenge does go back to the 
proposition of adequate notice before the Senate shall tamper 
with the existing economic situation, How can we discover 
whether the statistics submitted as to any commodity by the 
Senator in defense of an amendment are reliable and properly 
interpreted except as we have advance notice and an oppor- 
tunity to inquire into them? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Mich- 
igan can obtain these figures from his Summary of Tariff In- 
formation, and the figures are not subject to challenge in so far 
a is concerned, as I have demonstrated in the previous 
debate. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Of course, if the Senator will permit, 
it is the figures found in the very volume to which the Senator 
has called attention to which I have referred as being unreliable 
without an adequate interpretation. I do not refer to varnish 
figures specifically. I refer to our general philosophy of action 
and procedure, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I think I have demonstrated to the 
Senate that, so far as my statistics on varnish are concerned, 
I haye here figures which are accurate concerning imports and 
exports. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. 
ther observation? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. The vice of the situation which has 
been discussed here for two days, as I see it, does not appro- 
priately involve any theory of vested right in the protective 
tariff. The vice of the situation, as I see it, is that the Senate 
itself is not put upon actual notice of impending amendments 
so that Senators representing States in which affected industries 
are located have an opportunity to discover the whole truth and 
thus in turn can intelligently defend their own industries, and 
the Senate can vote other than speculatively. We should not 
raid 1922 industrial rates without conclusive indication of our 
acts. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. In so far as this particular amendment 
fs concerned, the Senator’s objection certainly does not apply, 
because obviously the Senator from West Virginia has been 
working upon the matter, and has made a study of it. 

Mr. President, in further answer to the Senator from West 
Virginia, I want to reiterate what was stated here on the floor 
of the Senate yesterday by the senior Senator from Michigan. 
The Senate Finance Committee changed rates in this bill with- 
out notice to anyone and without any hearing. How can Sena- 
tors, then, come before the Senate and ask that the Senate shall 
not exercise the same privilege which the Finance Committee has 
exercised when the Senate has evidence before it? 


Will the Senator permit just one fur- 
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We might just as well be frank about this matter. We know 
what is afoot. If this biil can be sent to conference without 
any reductions below the rates in the 1922 law, Senators be- 
lieving in embargo tariff rates on industrial products know full 
well that the inevitable result of the conference report will be a 
general increase in industrial rates above the level of the rates 
in the 1922 law. The consumer will be bound, gagged, and de- 
livered if the attitude taken by the Senator from West Virginia 
and others is carried out. 

The Senator from West Virginia talks about prosperity. I am 
as interested in prosperity for the rank and file of the people 
in this country as is the Senator from West Virginia, or any 
other Senator in this Chamber. But it shocks me a little bit to 
find the Senator from West Virginia, a regular of the regulars, 
taking issue with the President of the United States concerning 
business conditions in this country. I hope the Senator in his 


zeal to present arguments in support of the reduction of this 
rate is not overstepping the bounds of his regularity. It would 
indeed be unfortunate if he should find himself in disagreement 
with the President about business conditions, 

Every few days there comes a statement from either the Presi- 
dent or the Secretary of Labor that employment is better and 
The public is led to believe that it is better 


better and better. 
than it ever was. 

The Republican Party has done nothing about the problem of 
unemployment. In 1921 President Harding called a conference 
on unemployment. Secretary of Commerce Hoover, now Presi- 
dent, was one of the moving spirits in that conference. The con- 
ference reported the fact that we had no adequate statistics 
gathered by the Government upon unemployment, and recom- 
mended that such statistics should be gathered. 

In 1929, after a thorough investigation under a resolution 
which I introduced, the Committee on Education and Labor, of 
which the senior Senator from Michigan was then chairman, 
again reported that the Government of the United States gath- 
ered no statistics concerning unemployment which were ade- 
quate or reliable. 

During all the time that President Hoover was Secretary of 
Commerce he was using the great organization of which he was 
the head to improve and to speed up mass production in this 
country. No man can criticize that action, but at the same 
time Secretary Hoover and every other person knew that the 
increase of mass production would bring about technological 
unemployment, that it would create a great human problem; 
and yet not once, either as Secretary of Commerce or as Presi- 
dent of the United States, has Mr. Hoover taken any concrete 
steps to remedy the technological unemployment which he him- 
self helped so much to bring about. 

The Republican Party has done nothing about unemployment. 
The junior Senator from New York [Mr. WAGNER] has had 
pending in the Senate for over two years measures looking to 
the remedying of that condition and legislation providing for 
the gathering of adequate unemployment statistics, He has 
been unable to get those measures reported from committees 
controlled by the Republican majority in the Senate. 

After the stock-market crash, when President Hoover had 
called in all of the great industrial magnates of this country 
for a conference, when he had made a survey of the entire situ- 
ation, he did not submit in his message to Congress any con- 
structive recommendation concerning the great human problem 
of unemployment. 

I do not think it lies in the mouth of any regular Republican 
in this Chamber to talk about unemployment, when the Repub- 
lican Party has done absolutely nothing to remedy the unem- 
ployment situation and has refused to pass measures designed 
to obtain accurate statistics on unemployment in the country. 

Mr. President, can it be that the Republican Party, which has 
thrived politically on talk about prosperity since 1921, finds itself 
in a more convenient position not to have the facts about unem- 
ployment, so that these optimistic statements may be issued to 
the public based upon absolutely unreliable data in times of 
depression ? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. COPELAND. Last Monday morning I walked down 
Sixth Avenue in New York City, where the unemployment bu- 
reaus are located, and in front of every one of them, probably a 
hundred such places, were crowds of men seeking work. The 
unemployment in my city is terrific, there is no doubt about that. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Probably the most reliable statistics 
gathered upon unemployment in this country to-day are gath- 
ered by the government of the State of New York. 

I think it so recognized by economists who have studied the 
problem. When the first ballyhoo statement was issued by 
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President Hoover that unemployment was better in January 
than it has been previously, his statement was challenged by 
Labor Commissioner Perkins of the State of New York. The 
labor commissioner declared that the statement issued by the 
Labor Department, upon which President Hoover predicated his 
announcement, must have been based upon inadequate data 
improperly analyzed. 

Mr. President, I did not intend to be diverted from the mat- 
ter under consideration here, but I am becoming somewhat irri- 
tated by the constant reiteration of the proposition that the 
tariff duties contained in the law of 1922 are a vested right 
which has passed to the protected industries and that the con- 
sumer is guilty of laches or negligence if he has not come down 
before the august Finance Committee and asked for a reduction 
in the rates in order that the prices of the products which he 
buys might be reduced. 

Mr. MoMASTER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. McMASTER. I noted the Senator’s comment in regard 
to the attitude taken by the regulars now in reference to the 
bill. I might call the attention of the Senator from Wisconsin 
to the fact that day before yesterday the regulars of the Senate 
met in session. Up to that hour apparently they were ashamed 
of the Smoot-Hawley bill. There had been none of the regulars 
who had the temerity to stand on the floor and defend the bill 
because throughout the country the rates in the bill and the out- 
rageous schedules contained in it had become perfectly familiar 
to the people. But day before yesterday I understand the regu- 
lars held a meeting and decided that one by one they would rise 
on the floor of the Senate and make the best defense they could 
of the indefensible bill which came out of the Finance Commit- 
tee. 

Mr. SMOOT (in his seat). 
I will say to the Senator. 

Mr. McMASTER. What was the action taken, I ask the 
Senator from Utah? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I will yield if anyone desires to inter- 
rupt me. 

Mr. President, let us get back to the amendment under con- 
sideration. In 1927 there were 65,000,000 gallons of varnishes 
produced in the United States exclusive of the pyroxylin var- 
nishes. In 1927 there were 27,000 gallons imported. The ratio 
of imports to consumption, which are absolutely courparable, was 
three-tenths of 1 per cent. Exports in 1927 were 800,000 gallons. 
We are upon an export basis in so far as varnishes are con- 
cerned I need not point out to the Senate that every consumer, 
practically speaking, in the United States is interested in the 
price of varnishes. The rates proyided in the 1922 act to all 
intents and purposes have proved to be embargo rates. They 
have shut out importations. Prices of the product have been 
high. The consumer has footed the bill. And now, when these 
facts are shown and when a price reduction in the embargo 
rates of 1922 is proposed, Senators object because some con- 
sumer did not come down here and get on his hands and knees 
before the Finance Committee and beg for a reduction in the 
rate. 

I think a case is presented for a slight reduction in the rate 
unless Senators desire to take the position that they are in 
favor of an embargo rate. With any Senator who takes that 
position I have no quarrel. He may honestly believe that the 
best interests of the country will be served by building a tariff 
wall so high around the United States that no importations can 
come in. I, of course, can not subscribe to that theory. In 
the first place it places an onerous and indefensible burden upon 
the consumer, and in the second place it nreans, ultimately, the 
destruction of our export trade. As I said on the floor of the 
Senate a few days ago, in round numbers 10 per cent of our pro- 
duction is now being exported abroad. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from Nebraska? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I yield. 

Mr. NORRIS. I think the Senator ought to add a third thing 
that will happen if we have embargo rates much longer, and that 
is that the European governments which owe us a vast sum of 
money, which we loaned to them during the war, will never be 
able fo repay it. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. 
I was just coming to it. 


There was no such action taken, 


I thank the Senator for the suggestion. 
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As I said, Mr. President, approximately 10 per cent of our 
present production in the United States is now exported abroad. 
I admit that that is a small percentage, seemingly, but analysis 
of the situation will demonstrate to any person who cares to go 
into it that the 10 per cent of our domestic production which is 
now being exported abroad represents the difference between 
prosperity and depression in the United States. 

In the third place, roughly speaking, the figures show that 
last year we exported $15,000,000,000 of capital for purposes of 
foreign investment. How is the return upon that investment to 
be paid to the American citizens who have invested their capital 
abroad if we build an embargo wall around the United States? 

Mr. President, I make this appeal not only to those who be- 
lieve in a low tariff, but I make it to those who believe in a 
high protective tariff. We have reached the point in the United 
States, as a result of the tremendous war-time expansion of our 
production facilities, where we have a capital investment which 
can not receive an adequate return—which can not maintain 
prosperity—unless our surplus production is sold abroad. If we 
build this embargo tariff wall and shut out imports and destroy 
utterly our balance of trade, then, Mr. President, let me say to 
those in the Senate who represent the industrialists of the 
country that we will in time reach the position where the fail- 
ure to sell our exportable surplus of industrial products will 
result in depression and a debacle upon the domestice market. 

Aside from the $15,000,000,000 of capital which was exported 
abroad in 1929 for foreign investment, we must not forget, as 
suggested by the Senator from Nebraska [Mr. Norris], that the 
foreign governments still owe us tremendous sums even under 
the more than generous debt settlements which have been 
made with them. How are those countries to pay even that 
meager share of the debt which they owe to us if we prevent 
them from importing articles into the United States and thus 
maintaining at least some balance of trade? 

Mr. President, a very significant development has taken place 
since the tariff act of 1909 was enacted. At that time the lead- 
ing industries in the United States were the highly protected 
industries, the textiles, for instance. During the lapse of time 
since then the textiles have fallen in their relative importance as 
producers of wealth in the country until to-day they are, if my 
recoliection serves me, in about twenty-third or twenty-fourth 
place on the list. In the meantime the great automobile indus- 
try, for example, has developed in this conntry until to-day, 
although they do not admit it in their public statements, if one 
ean get an automobile manufacturer into a corner where he 
will talk frankly, he will state that, practically speaking, the 
saturation point has been reached in the United States and that 
for any further great development of the industry they must 
look abroad to foreign markets, 

And now what is happening to the very prosperous auto- 
mobile industry? Because of the high rates in the 1922 act 
and the threatened increase of the rates contained in the 
Hawley bill, and in the Smoot bill as reported to the Senate, 
the countries of Europe are preparing to take retaliatory steps 
against the endeavor to shut out imports from abroad contained 
in the pending bill. The automobile industry is threatened with 
retaliatory tariffs. I say that if we keep on in this mad way 
endeavoring to maintain embargo tariff rates in the United 
States, in the end, sir, those who take that position will be 
responsible for the destruction of prosperity in the United 
States. 

The official figures, not subject to challenge, demonstrate 
that the rates upon varnishes were prohibitive in the act of 
1922; they were, practically speaking, an embargo. I have 
offered only a slight reduction of 5 per cent ad valorem upon 
these commodities so important to the consumer. As I stated 
a moment ago, the official figures also show that we are on an 
export basis. The bill must go to conference. In view of the 
situation which confronts eyery legislator in the Senate I 
believe a case bas been made for a slight reduction in the 
rates of the 1922 act, and I ask for a vote upon my amendment. 

Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, before the Senator takes 
his seat, may I submit an inquiry? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Wisconsin 
yield to the Senator from South Dakota? 

Mr. LAFOLLETTE. Certainly. 

Mr. McMASTER. Has the Senator from Wisconsin the 
names of any of the companies which are large manufacturers 
of paints and varnishes in the United States? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. No; I have not, Mr. President. 

Mr. McMASTER. Could the Senator answer the question 
whether or not the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Co. manufactures 
yarnishes? 
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LA FOLLETTE. No; I can not answer that question. 

Mr. McMASTER. Can the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. 
Gorr] answer the question? 

Mr. GOFF. Mr, President, I have no information concerning 
that subject matter. Possibly the representatives of the Tariff 
Commission could inform the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT, Mr. President, I understand they crush the 
seed to make pigment, but they do not make any varnish. That 
is the information I have. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I want to make only one com- 
ment before we take a vote. I am not disturbed by the line of 
argument of the Senator from Wisconsin. It is not new except 
as it applies to new items. It is the same argument which has 
been heard for a hundred years on that side of the tariff 
question, 

The argument as to foreign countries not being able to pay 
their debts was made when we were discussing the 1922 tariff 
bill. All that has been said now was then said, with much 
more elaboration. 

The argument to the effect that high tariff rates will destroy 
our foreign commerce has heretofore been presented, as it is 
presented now; but the fact is that we have the largest foreign 
commerce that we have ever had in our history, and that foreign 
commerce is rapidly increasing, 

The argument that we would cut off the revenue if we should 
increase tariff rates has no force whatever, because under the 
protective tariff system the revenues are increasing. That 
phase of the argument therefore does not appeal to me. I do 
not think I need take a minute to reply to it. 

However, the Senator from Wisconsin made one reference to 
which I wish to pay some attention, and that is his statement 
that nothing has been done in the way of maintaining the 
prosperity of the Nation. What the Senator means is that the 
suggestions that have been made by a certain group in this 
country have not been accepted. One of those suggestions was 
that the Government should endeavor to produce prosperity 
through governmental price fixing. That idea has been funda- 
mental with a certain type of thinker in the public service not 
only here but elsewhere, I wish to say to the Senator that that 
suggestion will not be accepted, it should not be accepted, and 
it can not be accepted, because there is too much sound eco- 
monic sense on the part of the American people to enter into 
such a field as that of attempting to produce prosperity by 
fixing prices without any reference to yalue. Government can 
not create values. Of course, it can fix a price, but that does 
not change the value. Prosperity can not be produced by Gov- 
ernment price fixing, and the suggestion has been rejected not 
only by the Republican Party but by a great portion of the 
Democratic Party. 

Another suggestion offered by the same group which was not 
accepted was that we should enter upon a program of subsidiz- 
ing house building and pay for stch building out of Govern- 
ment appropriations, I am perfectly willing to join in the 
program upon which we have entered for public improvement 
by the Government, That, I think, is sound as an emergent 
measure when there is considerable unemployment; there is 
not any dispute about that; but to undertake to subsidize by 
Government expenditure the building of houses for individuals 
would not, as I view it, be a sound policy from an economic 
standpoint. 

Another suggestion made by the same group which the Repub- 
lican Party could not accept—nor do I think the Democratic 
Party would accept it—was to lower the freight rates in rail 
transportation below the cost of service, and have the Governi- 
ment make up the loss out of the Treasury. That proposal we 
would not accept. Where it is possible to revise the rate struc- 
ture, it ought to be done, but to enter upon a horizontal reduc- 
tion of freight rates on behalf of any particular group, fixing 
such rates below the cost of service, and then making up the 
loss by payments out of the Treasury, would be unwise. 

Those were the three fundamental suggestions of certain 
groups in the country, set forth as progressive measures which 
would afford a basis of prosperity. The Republican Party has 
never yielded to those suggestions, and I do not believe it ever 
will yield to them, 

On the other hand, however, the policy by adequate protective 
tariff rates of building up American industry, providing oppor- 
tunities for the investment of American capital, and assuring 
employment to American labor at a wage scale that will main- 
tain the American standard of living, is fundamental not only 
with the Republican Party but is coming to be a fundamental 
principle with the Democratic Party as well. That is the posi- 
tion which the administration has taken since the close of the 
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World War during the reconstruction period when emergency 
measures were proposed as remedies, 

Now, just a word, Mr. President, as to the policy which has 
been entered upon which has been so severely criticized on yes- 
terday and to-day. I do not deny that the Senate has a right 
to reduce any rate upon any item, whether the case has been 
presented before the Finance Committee or not. The Senate, 
of course, has that right, and individual Senators have the 
right to speak at any length, to propose any amendment they 
wish to offer, or to make any argument they may see fit to 
make, and it seems to me to be the duty of every Senator to pay 
due respect to the weight of the arguments thus presented ; but, 
as a matter of sound procedure, I raise the question whether in 
a revision of the tariff we should not realize this dangerous 
sitnation, that a revision downward is going to disturb the busi- 
ness integrity of the Nation until the Nation knows the extent 
to which such revision is going, while in the ease of upward 
revision there is not any disturbance of business, because the 
making of contracts to-day for delivery in the future is not 
thereby retarded, for there is then no danger that the contract 
price a year from now will be below what it is at this time. So 
if the revision is upward there is not any suspension of busi- 
ness, whereas if the revision is downward, and rates are fixed 
below what they now are, business will not be able to tell to-day 
what the price six months from now will be, and, therefore, 
business must suspend until it can find out what tariff rates will 
be provided. 

Mr. BORAH. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Idaho? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator from Idaho. 

Mr. BORAH. I understand the Senator’s position to be that 
a revision downward would be calculated to disturb the business 
of the country, but a revision upward would not be so calcu- 
lated? 

Mr. FESS. A revision upward would not prevent anyone 
making a contract to-day for future delivery, whereas a revision 
downward would. 

Mr. BORAH. Does not the Senator take into consideration 
the effect upon the country generally of the knowledge that 
there is going to be an increase of price and an increase in the 
cost of living? 

Mr. FESS. I am talking about suspension of business; I am 
not talking about buying power. The Senator will agree with 
me that if we should to-day fix a rate that would necessarily 
result in lowering the price below what it now is nobody would 
make a contract at this time for commodities to be delivered 
six months from now until he knew what the rate would be. 
Therefore there would result a suspension of business for the 
time being in the case of downward revision, whereas if the 
revision is upward there need not result a suspension of business. 

I want the Senator to understand me. I am not arguing that 
any given rate should be increased; I am stating that if we 
enter upon a general downward revision we will disturb the 
business of the country for the time being. 

Mr. BORAH. There is not anything that enters more into 
the prosperity of the country, it seems to me, than the purchasing 
and buying power of the country generally. 

Mr. FESS. That is the measure of prosperity; there is no 
doubt about that. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. FESS. I yield, 

Mr. GLASS. I can not understand the extraordinary propo- 
sition presented by the Senator from Ohio. I do not compre- 
hend why it would not work one way just as well as the other. 
I can very readily appreciate that a manufacturer would know 
how to make a contract if the rate were increased, because in no 
event would his profits be affected disadvantageously; but how 
would the purchaser know how to make a contract until the 
question of the tariff rate was fully determined? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, my position—and it certainly is 
the position of the Senator from Virginia, I think—is that if 
we proceed upon a revision downward business will suspend 
until the particular industries affected by the decreased rates 
ascertain what those rates are, and until they do so find there 
will be no contract made to-day for delivery a year from now 
or six months from now. It would be unwise for capital to 
proceed on that basis. While I do not deny the right of the 
Senate to reduce rates, of course, and I say the Senate has 
that right, I think when we proceed on a downward revision 
there ought to be a chance for the question to be thoroughly 
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discussed before we vote finally on any particular item of 
downward revision. 

Mr. GLASS. The Senator does not answer my question at 
all. He confines his definition of business to the manufac- 
turer and not to the consumer of any product. I say that the 
consumer of a product would be at as great a disadvantage in 
making a contract in the case of a product upon which the 
tariff has been raised as he would be upon a product upon 
which the tariff has been lowered. 

Mr. FESS. I think I see the position the Senator from 
Virginia is taking 

Mr. GLASS. But I do not see the position of the Senator 
from Ohio. 

Mr. FESS. Suppose we take cotton—that is not a good 
example because there is no tariff upon it, but it is a good 
example of future delivery on a contract. The textile interests 
will buy cotton a year ahead; they buy cotton even before the 
cotton is raised in order to meet the requirements of the trade. 
The cotton consumer might not be greatly disturbed as to 
whether the duty were lowered or increased; he probably 
would favor a lower rate; but he can not get his needs ful- 
filled until the producer will sell the commodity to him, and 
the producer is not going to enter into a contract for future 
delivery at a fixed price until he knows what the duty is going 
to be. As I have said, cotton is not a good example because 
there is no duty on it, but I use it as an illustration, 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Would it not be equally unwise for the 
purchaser, whether wholesaler, jobber, or retailer, to enter 
into a contract for future delivery of a commodity on which 
it is proposed to increase the tariff until he knows what the 
price is going te be and to what extent the tariff will affect it? 
In other words, nothing can be sold unless someone buys it, 
and if a reduction in the tariff would affect the seller for 
future delivery, would not an increase in the tariff in the same 
way affect the purchaser for future delivery? 

Mr. FESS. It may have some effect, I will say to the Sen- 
ator, but not nearly the effect it has upon tlie producer. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator from Virginia? 

Mr. FESS. I should like first to make a statement in refer- 
ence to the suggestion of the Senator from Kentucky. 

I think what the Senator from Kentucky says has weight; it 
would have some effect; but the one thing required for all 
business, not only for the consumers of cotton but for the 
producers, is to know what the price of the raw material is 
going to be. That is essential, of course, both from the stand- 
point of the producer and of the consumer. The consumer, who 
in this instance is the textile manufacturer, would be inter- 
ested in knowing what the price is to be, but the initiative must 
come from the producer; without that there is not any business 
at all. My contention—and I think the Senator from Virginia 
will agree with it—is that where a tariff rate on an article that 
must enter into manufacture is being reduced downward, the 
manufacturer can not procure his needs until the producer 
knows what the rate is going to be, for it would be unsafe for 
him to make any kind of a contract for future delivery without 
knowing on what basis he could calculate his profit and insure 
himself against loss. 

I now yield to the Senator from Virginia. 

Mr. SWANSON. Mr. President, I have listened very care- 
fully to the remarks of the Senator from Ohio; but I should like 
to give him a concrete example and ask him to explain it. 

There is no effort in this tariff bill to reduce the tariff either 
on wool or on woolen goods, is there? The duty is increased 
both on the raw material and on the finished product. 

Mr. FESS. So far as I know, that is true, 

Mr. SWANSON. That is true; yet, if I understand correctly, 
wool has gone down in the last year. Woolen goods have gone 
down. The textile industry is in the worst condition it has been 
in for years and years. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator want to make its condition 
still worse? 

Mr. SWANSON. I am replying to the philosophy of the 
Senator from Ohio. He is able to answer my question. I am 
directing my question to him. 

Here wool has gone down pending the determination of 
whether we are going to increase or decrease the tariff on it. 
Here are factories making woolen goods running, as I under- 
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stand, at from 50 to 60 per cent of their normal capacity. Here 
is an industry where there is no proposal except to increase 
and not to decrease the duty; and yet the agitation has made 
people refrain from buying wool and the price has gone down. 
It has made people who manufacture goods, and large stores 
that handle goods, refrain from buying. 

Why does that occur in the woolen industry—this uncer- 
tainty and decline in prices because they get no purchasers? 
How is this concrete illustration applicable to the philosophy 
of the Senator from Ohio? I should like to know, for in- 
formation. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, does the Senator mean that a duty 
has no effect upon the price of an article? 

Mr. SWANSON. No; my position is that any agitation 
of the tariff, whether it is in favor of revising it up or down, has 
practically an equally disturbing effect upon business, 

Mr. FESS. I would not agree to that, Mr. President. 
not think that is accurate. 

Mr. SWANSON. Here is the woolen business, which is dis- 
turbed in connection with the raw material; it is just as bad 
in connection with the finished product; and the Senator admits 
that there is no effort to decrease the rates, Why is it that 
the raw material—of which we supply only half in this coun- 
try—and the finished product are both of them as much dis- 
turbed as any other business in this country, when the only 
proposition is for an increase and not a decrease of duty? 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, let me make my statement again. 

When we approach tariff agitation we always are faced by 
business uncertainty, because we do not know what will be the 
price determined by the duty. If the revision is an upward one, 
that does not disturb the integrity of business, because losses 
are not involved; but if it is a downward one, there is danger 
of loss. I think it would be foolish for any capitalist to make 
a contract for future delivery, with a fixed price upon which he 
is to deliver the commodity, if he does not know something of 
what the duty is going to be; and the mere agitation of the 
question of lowering the duty will necessarily suspend the busi- 
ness of the country. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. .I yield to the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. SWANSON. Before the Senator from Utah proceeds, let 
me say that I heard the Senator make that statement; and I 
ask him to explain why wool has gone down because manu- 
facturers will not buy it, why the woolen-goods business and 
the entire woolen-textile industry are in a wretched and a 
terrible condition, when the only purpose is not to decrease but 
to increase the rates. I ask the Senator to conform these con- 
crete examples with his general philosophy. 

Mr. FESS. If the Senator from Virginia would only examine 
what the women are wearing to-day in reference to whether it 
is woolen or silk or rayon, he would have the answer to his 
question. 

Mr. SWANSON. The styles of women's clothing have not 
changed much in 12 months. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, the Senater from Ohio has 
partly answered the question as to the use of woolen goods. 
That is one great reason. Where hundreds of millions of 
hose are worn, not one is wool, Women have not an ounce of 
wool upon their bodies. They used to use millions and millions 
of pounds. 

But that is not all, Mr. President. Australia's sheep industry 
has increased immensely in number. The production of wool 
in the world has increased, and there is not sufficient demand 
for wool in the world to consume the amount that is produced. 
The price of wool is wholly dependent upon where it can be 
sold; and I want to say that but for the tariff upon wool to-day 
we would be getting London prices, and they are 20 and 25 and 
30 cents less than the price in this country. 

Mr. SWANSON. I admit that you would not get as much, 
but I should like to have the Senator explain this: Here is a 
proposition to increase the tariff on wool. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes: 3 cents a pound, and that is what they 
will get—3 cents a pound. 

Mr. SWANSON. And only one-half of our consumption is 
produced in this country; yet the Senator from Ohio asserts 
that when there is an agitation to increase a rate it does not 
disturb business; it is only when a decrease is proposed, Wool 
has gone down with this contemplated tariff pending, propos- 
ing an increase and no proposal for a decrease. 

Mr. SMOOT. Wool has gone down all over the world. It 
is not a question of price now; it is a question of selling it. 

Mr. SWANSON. You have not even added the 3 cents to it. 
The Senator’s proposition is that if the tariff is agitated at 
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all it agitates business, and that it makes no difference in 
which direction it is agitated, because business is uncertain as 
long as the tariff is agitated. To show that it agitates it as 
disastrously one way as the other, I cite the wool schedule to 
show that where there is a proposition for an increase people 
will not buy wool, people will not make contracts for cloth until 
the matter is settled. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FESS. I do. 

Mr. SMOOT. The contracts for the woolen cloth that are being 
made now were made six months ago. There are only two 
seasons when any contracts to speak of are made for woolen 
goods—I mean when the wholesaler buys for the manufacturer. 
Those are the spring, the lightweight, and the heavyweight; and 
they are always bought six months ahead. 

Mr. SWANSON. Everybody knows that; but I want to ask 
the Senator why the people refuse to make contracts for the 
spring manufacture of wool when we have a proposition here 
to increase the duty on wool, not to decrease it, they stop mak- 
ing contracts. The mills are not running. Why? Because 
there is a tariff agitation. 

It is all folly to say that the only occasion that produces an 
unsettlement of business is when there is an agitation for a reduc- 
tion. I deny it, and I produce an illustration here that proves 
it. I am not discussing what will be the ultimate effect. I am 
simply replying to the proposition of the Senator from Ohio 
that every time we offer an amendment here to reduce the tariff 
on an article it disturbs business, and that that is the cause of 
the present trouble. I ask him how he accounts for the fact 
that one of the industries of this country that is in the worst 
possible condition is the textile industry—I will not discuss cot- 
ton, but wool and raw wool—when there is no proposition to 
reduce the duty, yet the price has gone down. They have 
stopped trading, with a proposal to increase the duty, and the 
Senate has voted that way, which shows the folly of the propo- 
sition. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio fur- 
ther yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr, SMOOT. The Senator says that the spring samples are 
being sold now. Mr. President, the fall samples come out in 
February. 

Mr. SWANSON. I mean the fall samples, of course. This is 
spring. They make a contract now for delivery in the fall, and 
they make contracts in the winter for delivery in the spring. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. SWANSON. But they will not make contracts now for 
goods to be delivered in the fail, with this uncertainty. 

Mr. SMOOT. They are making them as far as the demand 
goes; but the Senator knows the reason for the lack of demand 
for woolen goods just as well as I know it. 

Mr. SWANSON. No; I do not know the reason for it. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator knows that there is not the 
amount of woolen goods used per capita in the United States 
now that there was 10 years ago. 

Mr. SWANSON. But everybody knows that we do not manu- 
facture in this country one-half of our product from American 
raw material; yet a proposition is pending here to increase the 
duty on raw wool 3 cents a pound, and it has stopped the sale 
of wool and unsettled business. 

Mr. SMOOT. The woolgrower will get every cent of the 
advantage of that 3-cent increase. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I revert to my original proposi- 
tion. The illustration given by the Senator from Virginia does 
not apply. When a manufacturer desires to purchase raw wool, 
he knows something about what the price is likely to be. If 
he is uncertain as to what it will be, he is not running any 
particular risk, because he sells his finished product after he 
has purchased his raw product. The price of raw wool is not 
going to affect the price of the manufacturer before he sells his 
finished product, for if he has to pay an additional amount for 
the raw material, he will, of course, make it up in the sale of 
the finished product. He will not hesitate to buy because of any 
prospective change in the tariff. But the seller of the raw ma- 
terial who now makes a future contract for a specific price may 
suffer a loss when a change is made in the tariff which affects 
his product. On the other hand, although the purchaser may 
not know what the duty will be, he knows that after he buys 
the raw material, at whateyer price the manufactured article 
may be sold in the market, if there is any loss he will make 
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it up. So, of course, the position taken by the Senater that an 
increase in the tariff or a revision upward will disturb busi- 
ness just as much as a revision downward is not sound; and 
the Senator must see that it is not. 

I made this observation only for the reason that we are in 
more or less of a stage of uncertainty, and I think we are 
adding to the uncertainty by this procedure here in the Senate. 
I know that the uncertainty would be much accentuated if it 
were not generally believed that the Senate is not making this 
law; that the bill will have to go through the House as well 
as the Senate, and be signed by the President. So I hope the 
country knows that what the Senate is doing in its downward 
revision here is not necessarily final; and for that reason the 
uncertainty may be somewhat relieved. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Ohio yield 
to the Senator fronr Kentucky? 

Mr. FESS. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator knows that until within the 
last two or three days no amendments have been offered by any 
Senator proposing a reduction in any rate below the 1922 act. 

Mr. FESS. Some were offered by the Senator from Kentucky 
himself while we were discussing the amendments. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes; but until the last two or three days 
no Senator has offered any amendment to this bill proposing a 
reduction below the 1922 law. 

Mr. FESS. But nearly all that are offered now are below the 
1922 law. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So whatever uncertainty has existed up to 
this time certainly can not be attributed to any desire or effort 
to reduce the tariff; but it must have been due to the increases 
that have been made up to now 

Mr. FESS. Oh, no! 

Mr. BARKLEY. Because reductions have not been considered. 
The only reductions proposed here, even in the chemical sched- 
ule, below the 1922 law, are reductions on commodities of which 
there are practically no imports whatever; and certainly these 
efforts to decrease rates infinitesimally below those of the pres- 
ent law could not have brought about the business uncertainty 
that now exists. 

Mr. FESS. The observation of the Senator conpels me to 
make a statement that I did not intend to make. 


There was no dangerous suggestion to the business of the 
country until we came in here and found that a combination had 
been made in this body that was able to write any rate that it 


might see fit fo write. It could write the rate upward, it could 
leave it as it is, or it could write the rate below the present law. 

The moment the news went to the country that the Senate 
under its organization was capable of reducing the rate on every 
item below that in the present law, if it saw fit to do so, there 
was uncertainty that spread over the country from one end to 
the other. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I think there is no doubt about that statement. 
There was criticism of this body, which I did not share. Sena- 
tors had the right to follow that course if they desired. There 
came the tremendous break-up of the stock exchange, which was 
absolutely inevitable anyway. Prices had gotten so high that 
they had to fall. It was only a matter of time when the break 
would come. I am not criticizing, but making this statement, 
and I think the Senator must admit it, that the moment the 
country awakened to the fact that there was a combination in 
the Senate which had the power to reduce every rate below that 
in the present law if it desired, there was uncertainty on the 
part of business at once. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly the knowledge last September, 
when we started to consider this bill in the Senate, that if a 
majority of the Senate desired it could reduce rates below those 
in the present law, could not have been very influential or effec- 
tive in bringing about the crash that came in the stock market 
in November and December, and nobody who is familiar with 
the conditions of the New York stock market and the frenzied 
enthusiasm of the public which had been drawn into this vor- 
tex of speculation attributes what happened on the stock mar- 
ket to mere speculative power of the Senate to reduce some rate 
below that of the law of 1922 if it wanted to. 

I will say to the Senator from Ohio, in view of the unani- 
mous criticism, not only of Democratic but of Republican news- 
papers, and of individuals all over the United States, of the 
rates carried in the bill as it passed the House, in view of the 
fact that as the bill came from the Senate committee it brought 
about only a small softening in that criticism on the part of the 
press of the United States and the people, the number of amend- 
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ments here to reduce rates below those of 1922 has been com- 
paratively infinitesimal, and could have had no effect on Ameri- 
can business or the psychological outlook or the prospect for 
business in the future. I think we have been extremely mild 
in our efforts to reduce any rate below the rate of 1922. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I rather think the Senator is giy- 
ing undue weight to what he has referred to in the statement 
he has just made. I agree with him absolutely that the stock- 
exchange crash had to come, and I think, outside of individual 
losses, it has been rather a good thing for the country, and in 30 
days from now probably we will not know there was such a 
thing. The country is on a substantial basis. But the Senator 
will hardly deny that if it appears to the country that there is 
a possibility of lowering tariff rates below those in the present 
law, that will have a disturbing effect on the business of the 
country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If the Senator will yield 

Mr. FESS. The Senator will certainly admit that. 

Mr. BARKLEY. If a majority of the Members of the Senate 
and of Congress, regardless of politics, from the evidence ayail- 
able either from their own investigations or from information 
furnished by the authorities of the United States Government or 
from private sources, believe that some rates in the present law 
are too high, certainly the Senator does not take the position 
that a majority of the Senate, believing that, ought to forego its 
duty to undertake to lower the rates merely because somebody 
may be disturbed by the action we may take here. If we are 
right in the reductions, should we be influenced by the fear that 
probably for a month or six weeks, even admitting that it would 
happen, for the sake of the argument, we ought to forego the 
performance of our duty on that account? 

Mr. FESS. It is not my province to indicate to any Senator 
what his course should be. I would be the last man to criticize 
any course any Senator may take. If a majority of the Senate 
want to do a certain thing, that is their business. The only 
matter I have called to the attention of the Senate was the 
uncertainty that is inevitable where it appears the power as well 
as the desire might obtain to reduce the rates below those in the 
present law. 

Mr. President, just one further word. I do not think I would 
have taken any time in the discussion if it were not that we 
have been enjoying for nine years the highest level of business 
activity any nation has ever experienced. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. FESS. I yield. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I am impressed with the statement the 
Senator has made about the high level of prosperity, in view of 
the sworn testimony of Mr. Hobbs, of the National Woolen Man- 
ufacturers’ Association, that since 1923 they have been losing 
money. He said all the textile industries were in that condition. 

Mr. FESS. Yes, Mr. President; the coal industry and the 
textile industry are two industries which did not share in the 
general prosperity. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The farmers have not shared in the gen- 
eral prosperity, have they? 

Mr. FESS. The agricultural interests in some sections of the 
country have not shared in great prosperity. In my section 
there is not very much complaint, I will say to the Senator from 
Arkansas. 

Mr. CARAWAY. I have heard quite a good deal from farm- 
ers, but, unfortunately, they did not realize how prosperous 
they were. They thought they were not prosperous, 

It is coneeded now that the textile industry, the coal industry, 
and agriculture have not prospered. Who, then, has had such 
an era of prosperity? There have been more bank failures in 
the last three years than had occurred before in the entire his- 
tory of our Government. Banks, agriculture, coal, textiles, have 
not prospered. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I stated that the coal industry and 
the textile industry have not shared in the prosperity, the coal 
industry because there are 500,000 coal miners producing coal 
which 300,000 could produce. That means that either a large 
proportion of the coal miners must be out of employment all the 
time or, if they are all employed, they will all be out of employ- 
ment part of the time, because you can not possibly provide 
permanent employment for all engaged in an industry if there 
are two-fifths more in the industry than are required to produce 
the amount consumed. That is a difficulty which this Congress 
can not cure by simply passing a law, as some people think, 
fixing prices, as has been suggested. 

There is no secret about the condition in the textile industry. 
It is not due to legislation. It is due to the simple law of supply 
and demand and changes in fashion. As the Senator from 
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Nebraska once said here in his inimitable fashion, the girl of 
to-day perfectly dressed on the street wears less clothing than 
her grandmother wore when she went to bed, a statement that 
is probably true. If you think you can cure that thing by legis- 
lation, let somebody undertake it. I do not propose to try to 
remedy it by legislation. 

That is the explanation of the condition in the textile indus- 
try. It is not due to a failure of legislation or to any particular 
legislation. I have stated the situation with reference to the 
coal industry. 

The agricultural industry is bound to be more or less in 
trouble so long as more agricultural commodities are produced 
thun can be sold, and we ought to enact any remedial legislation 
that will assist in marketing, so that the producer of agricul- 
tural products will get a greater share of what the consumer 
has to pay. We have gone as far as I think we can go in the 
enactment of such legislation at the special session. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr, President, will the Senator yield to me? 

Mr. FESS. Will not the Senator permit me to finish? 

Mr. CARAWAY. Pardon me just a moment. The Senator 
referred to what we had done for agriculture by the legislation 
passed at this session. The prices of cotton and wheat are lower 
than they were when we passed the bill. Cotton dropped $3.50 a 
bale yesterday, without a strike, without a threat of war, with- 
out a changed condition in consumption, and nothing, so far as 
one could see, because cotton is not being harvested now; the 
cotton was gathered last fall. Yet under this life-saver which 
the Senator now commends so highly, ever since it has been in 
operation the price has been going down, 

Yesterday cotton dropped $3.50 a bale. The board pretended 
that it was helping agriculture by loaning some money, so that 
the producers could hold cotton in the cooperative associations, 
and immediately went on the market and sold as much as they 
loaned the money on. In other words, they did everything they 
could to break the price by short selling. If agriculture is going 
to be relieved by them, God help agriculture. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, the function of the minority in 
legislation is negative, to find fault with what is done. We 
excuse that. That is expected in government like ours. It is to 
be expected that everything the administration does will be 
resisted by the minority while it is being done, and then every 
conceivable criticism offered after it is done. I have no com- 
plaint of that. That is the function of the minority in legisla- 
tion, and the Senator from Arkansas is an artist in the per- 
formance of his duty in that respect. 

If cotton drops so much per pound, the question would be 
how much it would have dropped if the remedial legislation 
which has been enacted had not been enacted. It is easy to say, 
“In spite of this, this or that was not done," but it is difficult 
to determine what would have happened if the legislation had 
not been placed upon the statute books. 

I was about to say, in conclusion, that for nine years our 
purchasing power has been on a higher level than that of any 
other people in the history of the world. The politicians in this 
body will deny that, but nobedy but politicians would have 
the temerity to assert that that is not true. 

There never have been such high wages paid as are paid 
to-day. There never has been such a high standard of living as 
that of to-day. There never has been such general distribution 
of money as there is to-day throughout the United States. The 
purchasing power of the American people has never been as 
high as it has been in the last eight years. I have feared all 
along that we would reach the saturation point where there 
would be a lowering of activity and the danger of depression, 
not because of legislation, but the more or less evitable outcome 
of our modern industrial system. 

It is stated that the so-called “cycle” in business, a high level 
always being followed by depression, is not necessary; that it 
can be avoided. I do not know whether it can be or not. One 
way of avoiding it is to bold production within the limits of 
consumption so as not to pile up the shelves with unsold goods, 
so that while an inventory is piling up, business has to slow 
down or close down to wait for consumption to catch up with 
production. I have been afraid that in our unregulated produc- 
tion we might reach that stage. We have not reached it, but 
we have been in this progress for nine years and I have been 
afraid that we might reach the point of saturation in over- 
production, That is a problem which does not grow out of 
legislation. That is a problem of unregulated production. 

My concern here is that because a business is prosperous, 
like that engaged in the production of the item which we are 
now discussing, where the production is great, where the ex- 
ports are not negligible, but material, where the employment is 
fairly good—that simply because that condition exists is no 
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argument for a reduction. Have we reached the point that 
because an industry is profitable, running at reasonable capacity, 
producing for our needs and exporting, that in and of itself 
is an argument that without a hearing we must immediately 
interrupt it by reduction of duty? I do not want to do that 
until we find the actual facts. I shall not take the word of a 
free trader who is opposed as a philosophic proposition to a 
protective policy, because that is his view of it. He would take 
away all protection and put everything on the free list. 

As a legislator, maintaining the integrity of American busi- 
ness, I believe that the simple fact that a business is prosperous 
is not conclusive evidence that we should reduce the tariff, at 
least until we get the facts. That is why I rose to say that 
this is not quite, to my mind, a justifiable procedure. It creates 
uncertainty throughout the country. More than that, it is not 
fair for anyone to say that there has been nothing done for 
business only because the administration has not accepted his 
peculiar nostrum as fundamental. This administration will not 
accept Government price fixing. This administration will not 
accept unemployment allowances in the form of doles, which 
was recommended at the close of the war. This administration 
does not propose to enter into subsidizing for the mere purpose 
of subsidizing. This administration is not going to proceed 
to lower the price of public service below cost and then make 
it up out of the Treasury of the United States. If the com- 
plaint that we have done nothing is based upon the fact that 
we have not accepted these unsound proposals, then I aecept 
the complaint; but it is not based upon anything that rings 
sound in economic judgment. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, the Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] has gotten pretty far afield. My complaint, as the 
Senator will find if he reads the Recorp, is that this adminis- 
tration, aithough the head of it was a very enthusiastic sup- 
porter of mass production, which brings about technological 
unemployment, has done nothing, nor did he do anything while 
Secretary of Commerce, to remedy the situation—the unem- 
ployment problem. 

I stated further that although President Hoover, as Secre- 
tary of Commerce, was a member of President Harding’s un- 
employment conference which reported that we had inade- 
quate and unreliable statistics upon unemployment, he had 
not taken steps to provide for the gathering of adequate 
statistics upon unemployment so that an intelligent basis might 
be available for dealing with the problem. 

In the second place, the so-called prosperity reserve bill was 
introduced at the last session of Congress by the Senator from 
Washington [Mr. Jones]. We had hearings before the Com- 
mittee on Commerce. The bill was reported to the Senate, 
but the Republican majority never did anything to secure its 
enactment into law. The Senator has tried to put into my 
mouth words that I did not utter. I have not based my con- 
tention that this administration has utterly neglected to remedy 
the human problem of unemployment on the ground that they 
had not accepted this nostrum or that nostrum. I made no 
such statement. I said that this administration, in spite of 
the fact that the head of it had acknowledged in a formal 
report that we had no adequate statistics upon unemployment, 
had done nothing to secure the gathering of those statistics, 
and that to-day he is engaging in the same practices that 
President Harding and President Coolidge engaged in, namely, 
the issuing of ballyhoo, optimistic statements upon data which 
he himself as a member of President Harding’s unemployment 
conference had declared to be inadequate and unreliable. 

I think I may be pardoned if I recapitulate, before we have 
a vote upon the question, the facts concerning varnishes. In 
1927 the domestic production was 65,000,000 gallons. The im- 
ports were 27,000 gallons, The exports were 800,000 gallons. 
I maintain that this makes a case for a reduction, and I 
propose only a slight one, mind you, in the rates of the 1922 
act which have proven to be embargo rates. 

So far as I can ascertain there was only one concern which 
appeared before either the Ways and Means Committee or the 
Finance Committee. That concern appeared in support of the 
retention of the duty of 25 per cent ad valorem. I do not desire 
to disclose the name of the corporation, and I wish to state in 
fairness that it is engaged in the production of other products, 
and therefore I can not separate its profits upon its varnish 
production from those on its other business. Its tax return 
shows that in 1928 its gross sales were $6,533,510, and that 
after making all of the deductions which are permissible under 
our income-tax laws its profits, according to its own books, were 
$1,739,399 ; in other words, its profits were 25 per cent upon its 
gross sales, 
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I submit, in view of the importance of this product to the 
consumer and in view of the official information now before the 
Senate, that we are justified in granting this very slight reduc- 
tion upon the 1922 rate. 

Mr. GOFF. Mr. President, what I now intend to say I should 
possibly have stated before the remarks of the Senator from 
Ohio. I did not know that he intended to take the time he did 
in addressing the Senate or I should have asked him for the 
privilege of speaking then as I intend to speak now. 

I did not at any time contend that any manufacturing, agri- 
cultural, or industrial interest in the country has a vested right 
in any tariff schedule, as the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La 
FoLLerre] insists that I did. I do not contend that any such 
interest has any such right, and I do not defend it. The Sena- 
tor from Wisconsin either purposely or unintentionally misinter- 
preted what I said. I said, Mr. President, that the Committee 
on Finance had no right and it had no jurisdiction, to use a 
legal term, to come into the Senate with its bill if it did not 
have evidence other than the whims or the wishes or the idiosyn- 
crasies of members to defend the conclusions which it reached. 

I did not in the discussion of this matter intend at any time 
to resort to personalities, Let me say to the Senator that I 
have never in all of my experience in the discussion of ques- 
tions seen personalities creep in unless there was a paucity of 
ideas inoculated with an absence of fact, and that, then, seemed 
to produce it and bring it about, 

The Senator from Wisconsin said that I am a “regular” 
Republican, and seems to pronounce that term with scorn and 
derision. Mr. President, if I were not a regular“ Republican, 
if I did not believe in the principles and the platform of that 
party, I want to say to the Senate and to the Senator from Wis- 
consin that I would not sit on this side of the Chamber, and I 
would not take assignments on committees as a member of the 
Republican Party. 

I have been charged by the Senator from Wisconsin with 
being a “reactionary ” Republican, and he said that my record 
in the Senate has been that of a “reactionary” ever since I 
have been in the Senate. I want to say to the Senator from 
Wisconsin that he may call it “reactionary” or he may nick- 
name it anything that comes to his mind at the time he is 
called upon to describe my record in this honorable body; but 
I belong to the party, Mr. President, which has contributed more 
than any other party in the history of the United States to the 
prosperity of this country and to its present position among the 
nations of the world, 

The Senator from Wisconsin furthermore said, Mr. President, 
that as a “reactionary ” I have been “running true to form.” 
Why was it necessary, if the Senator from Wisconsin had facts 
or if the Senator from Wisconsin had reason, that he should 
resort to personalities in answer to the argument which I pre- 
sented in a purely logical way to the Senate? He said that as a 
“reactionary” Republican I believe in the doctrine of pro- 
tecting property at the expense of the consumer. I know from 
the experience and history that no consumer has the where- 
withal to consume unless there be property duly protected. 

Mr. President, I am proud of the fact that such is my record, 
and I am proud of the fact that I can go back to the State of 
West Virginia and say to my constituents and to my fellow 
citizens there that I have stood always for the things that 
make not only for the prosperity of the United States but for 
the preservation of the American home. 

I am proud, Mr. President, of my record, and I hope that the 
senior Senator from Wisconsin is as proud of his radical, 
socialistic record ever since he has been a Member of the 
United States Senate as I am proud of my “reactionary” 
record as a member of the Republican Party, because I can say 
to the Senator from Wisconsin, almost to the point of assurance, 
that his record has carried with it the laurel wreath of reac- 
tionary, radical socialism not only in the Senate but outside 
of the Senate wherever his remarks are read and discussed. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, unfortunately I am not 
able as yet to obtain a copy of the transcript of the reporters’ 
notes of the Senator’s speech when he first addressed himself 
to the subject, but I am willing to let the remarks which I made 
stand upon the record. The Senator made statements which I 
think were subject to the construction which I gave to them. 

Now, Mr. President, so far as I am concerned, I do not 
intend to get into a personal colloquy with the Senator from 
West Virginia relative to the character of our respective rec 
ords in the Senate. I submitted my record made in the Senate 
to the constituency of the Republican voters of Wisconsin, and 
I was reelected by a majority of 525,000. I am satisfied that 
my record apparently appealed to a majority, and a substantial 
majority of the citizens of Wisconsin, 
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The Senator from West Virginia will have an opportunity 
in a very short time to submit his record to his constituents in 
West Virginia, and it will be for them, not for me, to say 
whether his representation of them in the Senate of the United 
States has expressed the viewpoint of a majority of the people 
in that constituency. 

Mr. President, I desire to say, in conclusion, that I wish for 
a record vote on this amendment, since there has been so much 
discussion of it. In spite of the statement made by the Senator 
from West Virginia that I was suffering from a paucity of 
information, I think the official facts which I put in the Recorp 
justify the contention for a reduction. 

I also desire to say that I am very glad, Mr. President, that 
the senior Senator from West Virginia has had an opportunity 
to reaffirm his allegiance to the ultra-reactionary doctrines 
which he has followed since he has been in the Senate, and I 
still maintain that an examination of his record will disclose 
that he has placed the interests of property above those of 
humanity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask for the yeas and nays 
on the pending amendment. 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I do not rise for the pur- 
pose of pouring oil upon the troubled waters of the different 
elements of the Republican Party. I must confess, however, 
that I think the Senator from West Virginia [Mr. Gorr] prob- 
ably more nearly represents the real thought of the majority 
of those who put up the campaign funds for the Republican 
Party than does the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLErTE]. 
As a matter of fact, I hope that what the Old Guard will 
do will be to kick a lot of the Republicans out of the Repub- 
lican Party. I think it would be well for the Democratic Party 
if that should be done. 

Mr. President, I rise not so much to discuss the Republican 
Party as to discuss certain phases of the tariff as it concerns 
the farmers of the country. The senior Senator from Ohio 
[Mr. Fess] just pointed out in a very eloquent and impas- 
sioned speech the great prosperity that the Republican Party 
has brought to the people of the country. He, however, said 
nothing about the great farming interests of the country. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, will the Senator from Montana 
yield to me? 


The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Kue in the chair). 
the Senator from Montana yield to the Senator from Virginia? 


Does 


Mr. WHEELER. I yield. 

Mr. GLASS. Did the Senator from Ohio point out the pros- 
perity of the people of the country? He talked about it, but 
did he point it out? 

Mr. WHEELER. I mean he attempted to point it out, I 
stand corrected. 

I rise at this time for the purpose of saying that I am inter- 
ested in seeing some of the tariff rates lowered below what they 
were in 1922, because of the effect that the tariff has upon the 
great farming communities. 

The Republican politicians in 1922 went into the West and 
Middle West and said, “ We are going to give you a tariff upon 
wheat; we are going to give you a tariff upon this, and we are 
going to give you a tariff upon that, with the result that you 
will be put upon a parity with the manufacturers of the East.“ 
They did give the farmer, as I recall, a 30-cent tariff upon 
wheat, which later was increased to 42 cents. The farmers in 
that section of the country were fooled by the Republican 
propaganda which was sent out. Republican orators misied the 
farmers there. Instead of prosperity following the enactment 
of the 1922 tariff act, so far as the farmers were concerned, let 
me say that immediately after that law went into effect they 
had to pay more for everything which they purchased and they 
received less for the commodities which they had to sell. 

To-day everyone knows that the tariff rate placed upon the 
wheat of the farmers was ineffective. No Republican Member 
of the Senate—I say no Member of the Senate, but I can as 
well sax that no responsible, intelligent individual anywhere 
has had the temerity to stand up and say that the tariff on 
wheat was beneficial to the wheat farmers of the country. It 
was only Mr. McKelvie, a member of the Farm Board, who 
came before the Committee on Agriculture and Forestry and 
argued that the tariff was beneficial to the farmers, 

After the leaders of the Republican Party found that the 
farmers of the Northwest and the Middle West had awakened 
to the fact that they had been fooled in 1922, then, of course, 
they said, “ We have got to do something to deceive them in 
1928.“ So they went out and said, “If you will elect Mr. 
Hoover President of the United States he will solve this great 
problem; he has some ideas regarding the farm problem which 
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have not been disclosed and which he is not going to disclose 
to the people of the country until after the election; but leave it 
to us; elect him President, and immediately something will 
happen which will raise the price of your farm products.” 

Then, following the election of Mr. Hoover, there was pre- 
sented to the Congress of the United States a farm relief bill. 
It was presented to us, as a matter of fact, as Mr. Hoover's 
plan of solving the farm problem. The Congress of the United 
States passed that bill. Most of the Democrats voted for it, 
because it was said, “ This is the administration’s plan, and we 
ought to give it a trial.” 

After the bill had become a law President Hoover sent to the 
Congress the names of members of the Farm Board whom he had 
appointed. The Democrats upon this side of the Chamber said, 
“Regardless of whether or not we like those who have been 
nominated for the Farm Board, we must accept them, because 
Mr. Hoover wants these men appointed and we ought to accept 
them.” So they were accepted by a large majority on both 
sides of the Chamber as well as generally throughout the 
country. 

Mr. President, that was something like six months ago. I 
hold in my hand a pamphlet which has just been issued by the 
Federal Farm Board, being a “ Report of the Activities of the 
Federal Farm Board in the Administration of the Agricultural 
Marketing Act.” The statement is dated Washington, January 
15, 1930, and, of course, it has been broadcasted and sent to all 
of the great cooperative organizations. It sets forth the great 
things which have been accomplished by the Farm Board; but, 
Mr. President, the fact remains that cotton to-day is lower in 
price than it has been at any time since 1926. The fact also 
remains that the wheat farmer to-day is in worse condition, as 
he has been in worse condition since the present administration 
came into power than he had been in a long period of time 
previous thereto. 

When the farm-relief bill was passed it contained a clause to 
the effect that the Federal Farm Board should appoint an ad- 
visory council, which should then advise the Farm Board as to 
whether or not stabilization corporations should be organized. 
As I have said, six months have elapsed, and it was only just 
the other day that the Farm Board first appointed an advisory 
council on wheat. That adyisory council met a few days ago in 
the city of Chicago and urged upon the Farm Board the immedi- 
ate creation of a stabilization corporation, Whether the Farm 
Board is going to take action in compliance with the law and 
in compliance with the recommendations of the advisory council 


I am not able to say; but I do want to emphasize the point that, 


unless they shall create stabilization corporations in accord- 
ance with the provisions of the law now upon the statute books, 
not only will every wheat farmer in the country and every cot- 
ton farmer in the country go broke and be compelled to abandon 
their farms, but every cooperative which has been buying wheat 
and every cooperative which has been buying cotton at the sug- 
gestion of the Farm Board will likewise go broke, because of 
the fact that the Farm Board advised all of the cooperatives to 
buy wheat at a certain figure and immediately the price of 
wheat dropped, and likewise the price of cotton dropped. 

I wish to call the attention of the Senate to these facts: 

On November 8 the board announced the approval of a loan 
of $2,000,000 to a cooperative in the Minneapolis territory, and 
on November 21, $400,000 to another in the same territory on 
the basis of $1.25 No. 1 northern, Minneapolis, and subject to a 
loan in each instance of 75 per cent of market value from the 
intermediate credit bank. If these funds were all taken and 
used on that basis it means that one institution acquired 
6,400,000 bushels of wheat, and the other, with a smaller loan, 
1,280,000. 

On November 11 they announced approval of a loan of 
$500,000 on the basis of $1.15 per bushel for No. 1 hard winter, 
Kansas City. 

On November 25 a loan for the same amount was announced 
upon the same terms to another cooperative in the same dis- 
trict. This was followed by the announcement of a loan of 
$200,000 to a third organization upon the same terms Decem- 
ber 12. 

These were loans supplemental in each instance to a 75 per 
cent loan by the intermediate credit bank. If these funds were 
fully employed on the agreed basis it means that each of the 
associations borrowing $500,000 has approximately 1,500,000 
bushels of grain acquired on that basis and the one with the 
smaller loan, $200,000, has in excess of 500,000. 

These figures are arrived at by taking 75 per cent of market 
value as the amount of intermediate credit bank loan per 
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bushel, which is uniform, subtracting this amount from estab- 
lished basis to ascertain the amount per bushel of the Farm 
Board loan, and computing the number of bushels that could be 
acquired on that basis with amount of announced loan. 

It will be seen that the loans, if used in full, would result in 
the present holding of approximately 11,000,000 bushels of 
wheat by the several cooperatives. 

The usual storage charge is 1 cent per bushel per month; 
interest and insurance will add another half cent. On the 
basis of yesterday’s market closing, at the various terminal 
points the price averaged 434 cents per bushel below the loan 
basis, thus leaving a net loss at the moment of approximately 
9 cents per bushel. 

Board loan basis: $1.25 No. 1 northern, Minneapolis; $1.15 
No. 1 hard, Kansas City. 

Yesterday’s closing: No. 1 northern, Minneapolis, $1.1914; 
Kansas City, No. 1, hard, $1.12, 

Mr. President, it must be borne in mind also that while this 
board has been operating for six months, and has been urging 
these cooperatives to go in and buy wheat, it has not been assist- 
ing the farmer at all. There has not been anything done by the 
board to assist the farmer this year, notwithstanding the prom- 
ises that were made to the farmers of the country that the board 
would immediately take care of this year's crop. On the other 
hand, the only effect that the buying of wheat is having at this 
time is to help some of the farm elevators and other small 
elevators throughout the country. 

I might say that there has not been a dollar of benefit to 
any wheat farmer in the United States of America, unless he 
is also engaged in the elevator business, by the creation of this 
Farm Board and the expenditure and the loaning of these 
millions of dollars, Not a dollar has the farmer who is out 
on the farm been enriched by the activities and actions of the 
Farm Board up to this time. I am speaking of wheat farmers, 
and I think the same thing is true of the cotton farmer. Not- 
withstanding the fact that the farmer was in distress, the Fed- 
eral Farm Board has waited for six months, waited until the 
farmer had disposed of his wheat, before carrying out the pro- 
visions of the act in reference to appointing an advisory coun- 
cil on wheat. Now, Mr. President, after waiting six months 
before creating this advisory council, and after getting the ad- 
vice and the requests of the council to create this stabilization 
corporation not only for the purpose of helping the farmer but 
also of helping the cooperatives which are going to suffer this 
tremendous loss by reason of the activities of the Farm Board 
in urging them to buy this wheat and loan this money, they 
are hesitating as to whether or not they should create a stabili- 
zation corporation. Instead of carrying out the policies of the 
farm bill, instead of carrying out the policies enunciated by 
the Members of Congress upon the floor of the Senate, instead 
of carrying out the desires of Congress with reference to this 
matter, they went out and sald that the prime object of this 
bill is to get the farmer in this country to reduce his acreage. 

Mr. CARAWAY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Mon- 
tana yield to the Senator from Arkansas? 

Mr. WHEELER. I do. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The Senator a minute ago made the state- 
ment that he did not know whether the cotton farmer would 
profit. The result has been that every time the Farm Board 
has given out a statement the price has broken. 

I want to read part of a letter from Dow, Jones & Co, 
refers to some days ago: 


At late afternoon hour, market broke. Further losses amounting 
to more than $2 a bale net. Break follows statement by Chairman 
Legge, of Federal Farm Board, that new marketing agency being 
formed in South does not contemplate buying on large scale, or at 
any foolish price. 


Two dollars a bale, if the Senator will stop to think, when 
the South must have still in its possession more than 5,000,000 
bales of cotton, would be a $10,000,000 loss. Since then the price 
has been steadily declining, and yesterday it broke $3.50 a bale. 
Now, what to me seems axiomatic—though possibly some will 
not agree with me—is this, if the Senator will pardon me just 
one second. 

Mr. WHEELER. Yes. 

Mr. CARAWAY. The cotton organization set up now have 
selected one broker through whom they are going to sell cotton, 
so that they can concentrate, and therefore everybody can see 
who is moving and who is selling. It seems to me obvious that 
if the Farm Board or their agency are in the market, selling 
cotton on the future market, that is notice to everybody that 
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they expect the price to drop. They would not be selling cot- 
ton—a million bales, as they suggested they wanted to sell— 
unless they expected cotton to be lower; and when they them- 
selves select one brokerage firm through whom they are going 
to sell futures, and commence to sell, and everybody can see 
them selling, and everybody knows, therefore, that the people 
who own cotton are short selling, then any idiot will know 
enough to go in and join the movement, and down goes the 
rice, 

* Mr. WHEELER. I am very glad to have the observations of 
the Senator from Arkansas with reference to cotton, a subject 
with which I am not very familiar. 

But, Mr. President, as I was saying a moment ago, the Farm 
Board announced, through Mr. McKelvie and others, that the 
prime object of the legislation which we had passed was to get 
the farmers of the country to reduce their acreage. It seemed 
to me that that was flying in the face of the Congress of the 
United States. It seemed to me that it was one of the most 
idiotic statements that I have ever heard, coming from a man 
who was supposed to have any idea about the wheat situation 
in this country. Just let us examine the facts. 

Suppose, Mr. President, that the farmers of Montana got the 
idea that the farmers of North Dakota, or the farmers of Texas, 
or some other place, were going to reduce their acreage of 
wheat. They would immrediately say, “ Well, this is a good time 
for us to plant more wheat,” and vice versa. If the farmers of 
Texas got the idea that they were going to reduce the acreage 
of wheat in Kansas or Montana, the farmers of Texas would 
immediately plant more wheat. Further than that, if all of the 
farmers of the United States of America should get together— 
which it would be impossible for them to do—and say, “ We 
are going to reduce our acreage of wheat,” immediately in 
Canada, in the Argentine, in Russia, and in every foreign coun- 
try, the farmers would say, “ Why, over in the United States 
the great wheat-producing areas are going to reduce their acre- 
age of wheat, and consequently there will be less wheat in the 
world; and as a result of that we will raise more wheat, because 
we will get a better price for it.” 

Mr. President, if the farmers of Russia understood that the 
farmers of the United States were going to reduce their acreage 
of wheat, of course, they would increase their wheat, because 
they would say there is going to be not so much wheat upon the 
world market. 

Again, I want to point out what it would mean to the people 
of the world if all of the farmers of the world all reduced their 
acreage. It would mean that in times when there was a 
drought in Russia or a drought in this country or a drought in 
Canada, and there was a shortage of wheat by reason of this 
drought, a tremendous lot of the people of the United States 
and of the world at large would have to go hungry, because 
the facts and figures have demonstrated that over a period of 
10 years there is not any surplus of wheat. 

Mr. President, I noticed an inspired article from the Washing- 
ton bureau of the Kansas City Times of February 5, 1930, in 
which it is said: 

In the event a stabilization corporation is deemed necessary, its 
functions will be merely to protect the cooperatives from loss in the 
present period of price decline. The private dealers and the specu- 
lators are not expected to receive direct benefit from any stabilization 
activities undertaken by the proposed organization that may be formed 
by the central marketing association. 

An advisory committee, which is necessary before a stabilization 
corporation is formed, was set up last week for wheat. None has been 
provided for cotton. It is probable that if stabilization activities are 
undertaken for cotton it will not be until the end of the present crop- 
marketing period, and then only in the event the cotton cooperatives 
should find difficulty in marketing the cotton on hand at that time. 


Mr. President, that brings forth this observation: 

When we had the members of the Farm Board before the 
Agricultural Committee, and we asked them why it was that 
they had not organized stabilization corporations, why it was 
that they had not appointed advisory committees, they all came 
back and said that they had not had time to do anything of 
that kind; that it was too soon and they could not organize 
them; and I think one of them stated also that they did not 
know what was going to happen to them, whether or not they 
were going to be confirmed, and they attempted to shift the 
blame for their nonactivity with respect to stabilization cor- 
porations and their nonactivity with reference to the appoint- 
ment of these farm councils onto the Agricultural Committee 
of the Senate of the United States. 

But now they have been in power and in operation for some- 
thing like six months, and nothing has been done with reference 
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to stabilization corporations ; now they are saying with reference 
to cotton,“ We are not going to set up a stabilization corpora- 
tion,” until when? Until the cooperatives have shown that they 
have fallen down; and then they will come in and say, It is too 
late; we can not do anything of the kind this season,” and the 
cotton growers will have to wait another year, and perhaps all 
be out of business before anything of the kind is done. 

Mr. President, instead of their issuing a bulletin showing 
their activities I would like to have seen them issue a bulletin 
showing what real benefits have accrued to the real wheat farm- 
ers of the country by reason of the fact that we have enacted 
that legislation or by reason of the fact that we created the 
beats Board and the Senate approved the appointments to that 

oard. 

Judging from the past actions and the results of the past 
six months of the activities of the Farm Board I am compelled 
to come to the conclusion that the farmers of this country are 
not going to get any relief from the farm legislation passed by 
the Congress of the United States. 

There is only one way left, it seems to me, to help the 
farmers of the country—and we were called into special ses- 
sion for the purpose of helping the farmers of the country— 
and that is to reduce the price of the things he has to purchase, 
reduce the tariffs on the goods manufactured by monopolies 
and trusts. We can do that, and that will help the farmer. 
What are we doing? Weare passing a bill here, and when there 
is a demand for a reduction of the rates of the law of 1922 
upon manufactured articles on the ground that it would help 
the farmers of the country, the response is that that must not be 
done, because, perchance, it might hurt some manufacturing in- 
terest, the test not being the possibility of helping the great 
masses of the farmers and the great bulk of the people, but 
it being urged that perchance some little of the profits of these 
great concerns which haye made millions upon millions at the 
expense of the American farmer during the last few years might 
be taken away. 

Mr. President, the Senate of the United States and the Con- 
gress of the United States haye on innumerable occasions had 
opportunity to show their sincerity to the farmers of the coun- 
try. The Republican Party has had innumerable opportunities 
to show whether they were honest and sincere in trying to help 
the farmers of the country by reducing the rates on manu- 
factured articles. When we were considering the hat schedule, 
when the rayon schedule, when the paint schedule, or any other 
schedule, by our action on the rates on which we were going 
to make it possible for the farmer to get cheaper clothing, to 
get cheaper machinery, to get cheaper paint, to be able to get 
the necessaries of life at a lower cost, the old guard of the 
Republican Party has stood firm and refused and refused and 
refused to lower one single, solitary rate where the farmer was 
going to be benefited. 

When you had an opportunity to reduce the tariff upon rayon, 
which every farmer’s wife in the country and which every work- 
ing man’s wife in the country uses, and by the rate on which 
the working men were going to be directly benefited, what did 
you do? You yoted with the great trusts of the country. When 
you had an opportunity on paint, you voted with the great paint 
interests of the country. When you had an opportunity on 
hats, you voted with the hat industry of the country. When 
you had an opportunity upon every other article that has been 
presented to the Congress of the United States, you men who 
pretend to be the great friends of the American farmer, who 
want to do something for his prosperity, are simply helping to 
drive the farmers—and when I speak of the farmers, I speak 
of the great bulk of farmers, namely, the wheat farmers, the 
corn farmers, and the cotton farmers of this country—out of 
business, in the interest of a few rich manufacturers of the 
United States of America. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that at 
the conclusion of to-day’s business the Senate take a recess until 
11 o’eclock a. m. on Monday next. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. KEAN in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to 
have printed in the Recorp another appeal to the Members of 
the United States Senate to consider the needs of American 
agriculture in revision of the tariff. This appeal comes from 
the American Farm Bureau Federation; the National Farmers’ 
Union, and their constituent units, and other agricultural and 
livestock organizations, urging the Senate to rectify, before it 
is too late, certain injustices to agriculture which are contained 
in a number of items in the pending legislation. I am very 
much in sympathy with this appeal. 


With- 
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There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorn, as follows: 


WASHINGTON, D. C., February 9, 1930. 


To the Members of the United States Senate: 

When the second session of the seyenty-first Congress convened there 
was a universal expectation that the Senate would finish the task of 
adjusting the tariff rates so that agricultural and industria! products 
would be on a basis of economic equality, In the performances of this 
task the discussions on the floor of the Senate prior to the Christmas 
holidays were encouraging to farmers, and the rates agreed to on a 
number of roll calls indicated an intention on the part of the Senate 
to carry out the purpose as to tariff for which the special session of 
this Congress was called. That purpose was most definitely stated by 
President Hoover, when in his acceptance speech as the candidate of 
the Republican Party for President, he said: 

“ An adequate tariff is the foundation of farm relief. Our consumers 
increase faster than our producers. The domestic market must be pro- 
tected. Foreign products raised under lower standards of living are 
to-day competing in our home markets. I would use my office and in- 
fluence to give the farmer the full benefit of our historic tariff policy.” 

In recent weeks, however, representatives of general farm organiza- 
tions and cooperatives, who have been called here by the situation which 
has arisen, have noticed that the objective for which tariff adjustment 
was begun appears to have been forgotten, In our estimation this 
objective is the placing of American farmers, who must meet competition 
from low-cost, low-living standard producers abroad, in a position to 
enable them to supply the domestic market as completely as possible 
and to enjoy the benefits of so doing. This forgetfulness was ilus- 
trated by the defeat of the rates which were requested by a combined 
agriculture on sugar, blackstrap molasses, casein, hides, and the fats 
and oils. 

The significance of the votes on these particular commodities becomes 
apparent when it is realized that their annual import value exceeds 
$472,000,000. But the lack of consideration afforded agriculture is 
even greater than appears on the surface, for there are many items of 
an agricultural nature on which duties were given which will not re- 
spond to tariff influence. Such are the products which we produce 
considerably more of than is sufficient for our domestic requirements, 

A distressed agriculture is calling for this protection. The need was 


never greater than at the opening of this year of 1930, when farmers 
of all major products face a gloomy outlook for the next few years. 
None can read the recent statement in the Agricultural Outlook, issued 


by the experts of the Department of Agriculture in conjunction with 
the Federal Farm Board and the agricultural colleges of the country, 
without realizing that all branches of agricniture are in a serious 
predicament, and that normal production of the various farm products 
this year will mean unprofitable price returns for all. In this com- 
munication it is needless to cite the details of the unsatisfactory mar- 
ket prospect, the farm-mortgage situation, the high-tax burdens, the 
increase of agricultural imports, and other obstacles to farm prosperity 
since facts similar to these occupy 95 pages in the Agricultural Outlook 
report. 

The sad fact is that whereas in the past few years some major prod- 
ucts have been relatively more profitable than certain other products, 
the trend into the production of these more profitable products has been 
so great as to swamp the markets and cause now a general condition of 
economic distress. 

It is essential for agricultural welfare that there be a state of eco- 
nomic equilibrium with respect to all major agricultural commodities. 
The tariff act is important, either in maintaining or in disturbing such 
equilibrium. The present state of the Senate bill will prevent a restora- 
tion of a balanced agriculture, In the face of this impending disaster, 
the present policy of the Senate seems to be to allow cheaper foreign 
agricultural products to enter our markets and still further handicap 
our producers in this painful period of postwar readjustment. 

On our part there will be no compromise in regard to our final position 
relative to the tariff bill. If insignificant measures of tariff relief are 
given and such important products as those mentioned above are al- 
lowed to come in duty free or at such rates of duty as are inadequate 
to protect our domestic producers, we shall consider such action by 
Congress a failure to carry out the popular will. For the present it 
would be better for agriculture to continue under the tariff act of 1922, 
which does not protect agricultural products, than to put up with a 
new bill, which could not be changed for probably a decade, in which 
either inconsequential or surplus agricultural commodities are given pro- 
tection, while really important ones, such as those above mentioned, 
upon which tariff rates would be effective, are neglected. 

Bective rates on agricultural commodities such as are advocated 
in this communication and have been presented in detail by the principal 
farm organizations will increase very materially the buying power of 
the largest single consuming group in our Nation—egriculture, 

It is not too late for the Senate to rectify these injustices. 
Senate are many loyal and devoted friends of agriculture. 


In the 
We appeal 
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to them to renew their efforts. To those Senators who have not yet 
been able to see the wisdom of a tariff policy that will protect agricul- 
ture we urge further study and a spirit of concession. 

Respectfully submitted. 

Sam H. Thompson, president, and Chester H. Gray, Washington 
representative, the American Farm Bureau Federation and 
its constituent units: Alabama Farm Bureau Federation, 
Montgomery, Ala.; Arizona Farm Bureau Federation, 
Phoenix, Ariz.; Arkansas Farm Bureau Federation, Little 
Rock, Ark,; California Farm Bureau Federation, Berkeley, 
Calif.; Colorado State Farm Bureau Federation, Del Norte, 
Colo. ; Connecticut Farm Bureau Federation, Andover, Conn.; 
Delaware Farm Bureau Federation, Dover, Del. ; Idabo Farm 
Bureau Federation, McCammon, Idaho; Illinois Agricultural 
Association, Chicago, III.; Indiana Farm Bureau Federation, 
Indianapolis, Ind.; Iowa Farm Bureau Federation, Des 
Moines, Iowa; Kansas State Farm Bureau, Manhattan, 
Kans.; Kentucky Farm Bureau Federation, St. Mathews, 
Ky.; Louisiana Farm Bureau Federation, Baton Rouge, La. ; 
Maryland Farm Bureau Federation, Baltimore, Md.; Massa- 
chusetts Farm Bureau Federation, Waltham, Mass.; Mich- 
igan State Farm Bureau, Lansing, Mich.; Minnesota Farm 
Bureau Federation, St. Paul, Minn,; Mississippi Farm Bu- 
reau Federation, Jackson, Miss.; Missouri Farm Bureau 
Federation, Jefferson City, Mo.; Montana Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Bozeman, Mont.; Nebraska Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Lincoln, Nebr.; Nevada Farm Bureau Federation, 
Verdi, Ney.; New Hampshire Farm Bureau Federation, Con- 
cord, N. H.; New Jersey Federation of County Boards. of 
Agriculture, Trenton, N. J.; New Mexico Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Las Cruces, N. Mex.; New York State Farm Bureau 
Federation, Ithaca, N. X.: North Dakota Farm Bureau Fed- 
eration, Fargo, N. Dak.; Ohio Farm Bureau Federation, 
Columbus, Ohio; Oklahoma Farm Bureau Federation, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Oregon Farm Bureau Federation, Molalla, Oreg.; 
Pennsylvania Farm Bureau Federation, West Chester, Pa. 
Rhode Island Farm Bureau Federation, Davisville, R. I.; 
South Dakota Farm Bureau Federation, Huron, S. Dak. ; 
Tennessee Farm Bureau Federation, Columbia, Tenn.; Texas 
Farm Bureau Federation, Dallas, Tex.; Utah Farm Bureau 
Federation, Salt Lake City, Utah; Vermont State Farm 
Bureau, Charlotte, Vt.; Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, 
Roanoke, Va.; Washington State Farm Bureau, Colfax, 
Wash.; West Virginia Farm Bureau Federation, Clarksburg, 
W. Va.; Wisconsin Farm Bureau Federation, Madison, Wis. ; 
Wyoming Farm Bureau Federation, Morland, Wyo. 

C. E. Huff, president the Farmers Educational and Cooperative 
Union of America and its constituent units: Arkansas Farm- 
ers’ Union, Little Rock, Ark.; Colorado Farmers’ Union, 
Denver, Colo.; Georgia Farmers’ Union, Atlanta, Ga.; Kan- 
sas Farmers’ Union, Salina, Kans.; Illinois Farmers’ Union, 
Marissa, III.; Iowa Farmers’ Union, Des Moines, Iowa; Mis- 
souri Farmers’ Union, Carrollton, Mo.; Montana Farmers’ 
Union, Columbus, Mont.; Nebraska Farmers’ Union, Omaha, 
Nebr.; North Dakota Farmers’ Union, Jamestown, N. Dak. ; 
Oklahoma Farmers’ Union, Oklahoma City, Okla.; Oregon 
Farmers’ Union, Monmouth, Oreg.; South Dakota Farmers’ 
Union, Yankton, S. Dak.; Washington-Idaho Farmers’ Union, 
Spokane, Wash. 

George W. Slocum, chairman; W. S. Moserlp, John Brandt, F. A. 
Corniea, Harry Hartke, and Charles W. Holman, the tariff 
committee of the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Fed- 
eration and its constituent units: Berrien County Milk Pro- 
ducers’ Association, Benton Harbor, Mich.; California Milk 
Producers’ Association, Los Angeles, Callf.; Cedar Rapids 
Cooperative Dairy Co., Cedar Rapids, Iowa; Challenge Cream 
and Butter Association, Los Angeles, Calif.; Champaign 
County Milk Producers, Champaign, III.; Chicago Equity- 
Union Exchange, Chicago, III.; Connecticut Miik Producers’ 
Association, Hartford, Conn.; Cooperative Pure Milk Asso- 
ciation of Cincinnati, Cincinnatl, Ohio; Coos Bay Mutual 
Creamery Co., Marshfield, Oreg.; Dairymen’s Cooperative 
Sales Co., Pittsburgh, Pa.; Dairymen’s League Cooperative 
Association (Inc.), New York, N. V.; Des Moines Cooperative 
Dairy Marketing Association, Des Moines, Iowa; Dubuque 
Cooperative Dairy Marketing Association (Inc.), Dubuque, 
Iowa; Farmers’ Milk Producers’ Association, Richmond, Va.; 
Grays Harbor Dairymen’s Association, Satsop, Wash.; Mi- 
nois Milk Producers’ Association, Peoria, III.; Indiana Dairy 
Marketing Association, Muncie, Ind.; Inland Empire Dairy 
Producers’ Association, Spokane, Wash.; Inter-State Milk 
Producers Association (Inc.), Philadelphia, Pa.; Iowa Coop- 
erative Creamery Secretaries and Managers’ Association, 
Waterloo, Iowa; Land O'Lakes Creameries (Inc.), 2201 
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Kennedy Street NE., Minneapolis, Minn. ; Lewis-Pacific Dairy- 
men’s Association, Chehalis, Wash.; Lower Columbia Coop- 
erative Dairy Association, Astoria, Oreg.; McLean County 
Milk Producers“ Association, Bloomington, III.; Maryland 
and Virginia Milk Producers’ Association, Washington, D. C.; 
Maryland State Dairymen's Association, Baltimore, Md.; 
Miami Valley Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, Day- 
ton, Ohio; Michigan Milk Producers’ Association, Detroit, 
Mich.; Milk Producers’ Association of San Diego County, 
San Diego, Calif.; Milk Producers’ Association of Summit 
County und vicinity, Akron, Ohio; Milwaukee Cooperative 
Milk Producers, Milwaukee, Wis.; National Cheese Producers“ 
Federation, Plymouth, Wis.; New England Milk Producers’ 
Association, Boston, Mass,; Northwestern (Ohio) Cooperative 
Sales Co., Wauseon, Ohio; Ohio Farmers’ Cooperative Milk 
Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Pure Milk Association, Chicago, 
III.; Scioto Valley Cooperative Milk Producers’ Association, 
Columbus, Ohio; Seattle Milk Shippers’ Association, Seattle, 
Wash.; Skagit County Dairymen’s Association, Burlington, 
Wash.; Snohomish County Dairymen’s Association, Everett, 
Wash.; Stark County Milk Producers’ Association, Canton, 
Ohio; Tillamook County Creamery Association, Tillamook, 
Oreg.; Tulsa Milk Producers’ Cooperative Association, Tulsa, 
Okla.; Twin City Milk Producers’ Association, St. Paul, 
Minn.; Twin Ports Cooperative Dairy Association, Superior, 
Wis.; Valley of Virginia Cooperative Milk Producers’ Asso- 
ciation, Harrisonburg, Va.; Whatcom County Dairymen's 
Association, Bellingham, Wash.; Yakima Dairymen’s Asso- 
ciation, Yakima, Wash. 

Dr. B. W. Kilgore, chairman of the board of trustees, the Ameri- 
ean Cotton Growers Exchange and its constituent units: 
Alabama Farm Bureau Cotton Association, Montgomery, Ala. ; 
Arizona Pimacotton Growers Association, Phoenix, Ariz. ; 
Arkansas Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, Little 
Rock, Ark.; Georgia Cotton Growers Cooperative Association, 
Atlanta, Ga.; Louisiana Farm Bureau Cotton Growers Coop- 
erative Association, Shreveport, La. ; Missouri Cotton Growers 
Cooperative Association, New Madrid, Mo.; North Carolina 
Cotton Growers Association, Raleigh, N. C.; Oklahoma 
Cotton Growers Association, Oklahoma City, Okla.; South 
Carolina Cotton Growers Association, Columbia, S. C.; Ten- 
nessee Cotton Growers Association, Memphis, Tenn.; Texas 
Farm Bureau Cotton Association, Dallas, Tex.; South- 
western Irrigated Cotton Growers Association, El Paso, Tex. 

C. A. Stewart, executive secretary, the National Livestock Pro- 
ducers Association and its constituent units: Producers Live 
Stock Commission Association, East St. Louis, III.; Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, Indianapolis, Ind.; Chicago 
Producers Commission Association, Chicago, III.; Peoria Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, Peoria, III.; Producers Coop- 
erative Commission Association, East Buffalo, N. X.; Pro- 
ducers Commission Association, Kansas City, Mo. ; Producers 
Cooperative Commission Association, Cleveland, Ohio; Evans- 
ville Producers Commission Association, Evansville, Ind.: 
Producers Cooperative Commission Association, Pittsburgh, 
Pa.; Producers Commission Association, Sioux City, Iowa; 
Producers Cooperative Commission Association, Cincinnati, 
Ohio; Michigan Live Stock Exchange, Detroit, Mich. 

C. B. Crandall, president, and J. S. Montgomery, general manager, 
the Central (Livestock) Cooperative Association of South St. 
Paul, Minn. 

F. E. Mollin, secretary American National Livestock Association 
of Denver, Colo. 


THE COTTON MARKET AND THE FARM BOARD 


Mr. SMITH. Mr. President, I have refrained from having 
anything to say at length in reference to the condition of agri- 
culture under the Farm Board, but it has reached such a stage 
that widespread disaster throughout my section of the country 
has resulted. I am rather of the opinion that the uncertainty, 
the lack of a definite plan, of a definite statement, of definite 
action on the part of the board is largely responsible for the 
disaster that has befallen particularly the cotton interests of 
my section of the United States. 

It will be recalled that in October the Farm Board issued a 
statement that the price of cotton was too low, and therefore 
that they were justified in fixing 16 cents per pound as a basis 
5 ‘oane on grade middling cotton with a staple of seven-eighths 
neh. 

Cotton was then selling at 18 cents a pound, or $10 a bale, 
on the average, above the amount they agreed to lend. 

At the time that statement was issued, from a long experi- 
ence in cotton production I doubted the wisdom of it, because it 
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stood to reason that if the board thought 18 cents a pound was 
too little and cotton was too cheap to offer to lend only 16 cents 
a pound, it in nowise menaced those who up to that time were 
responsible for the 18-cent level. 

I presume they were proceeding on the theory that, rather 
than sell at 18 cents a pound the average man would take the 
16 cents as a loan and wait to see what would be the result of 
this experiment. 

Those who had had experience in the cooperative organiza- 
tions previous to that time were not inclined to try that ex- 
periment, for the reason that the cooperatives up to the time 
of the passage of that law and the appointment of the board 
had not had sufficient cotton in their possession and under their 
control to influence the market. 

The result of their efforts had been that an individual would 
get a loan on his cotton through the cooperatives, pay insur- 
ance and storage, and freight to the concentrating points, and 
then, perhaps after six or seven months of holding, take a lower 
market price than could have been received on the day it was 
put in, and have subtracted from the lower price insurance, 
storage, and freight. They had become so discouraged that they 
were chary, they were skeptical, about risking any more cotton 
under those circumstances. 

I am not going to attempt to go into the details of all the 
influences at work, but the result has been that from that date 
until now cotton has steadily declined in price, until it has 
reached the absurd figure of 15.66 on the exchanges, more than 
$20 a bale from the level at which the board said it was too 
cheap. 

Of course, my colleagues here, except those from the South, 
will not understand; but this will go into the Recorp, and a 
great many will see the joker—not intended by the board, but 
forced, perhaps, by the circumstances of the case. 

It will be understood that middling seven-eighths is a middle 
grade of cotton and the most universal length of staple. They 
agree to lend 16 cents a pound on middling seven-eighths but 
did not say how much they would lend on strict low, on low 
middling, on strict good ordinary, and good ordinary, which are 
the grades below middling, or how much premium they would 
put on the grade above. 

What was the result? A certain percentage of the cotton a 
man might have on hand might be middling seven-eighths. He 
might have out of a hundred bales 75 bales of that grade and 
25 of the grade below. 

Tne cooperatives, through whom the loan was to be obtained, 
had no power to lend anything on the grades below except 
according to their judgment. They would lend 16 cents on the 
basis of middling seven-eighths; then all the grades below were 
left at the mercy of the market. 

What happened? The board said, “We are not going to 
change that basis, middling seven-eighths,” and they did not 
and have not. But the cooperative organizations, which had to 
finance all the grades below and all the grades above, had to 
finance them according to the power they had in the market, 
which was nil, and therefore in place of having about a half a 
cent for strict low middling and three-fourths of a cent for low 
middling and a cent and à half or two cents for good ordinary, 
I am informed that they put strict low at about 8, low middling 
at about 6, good ordinary and strict good ordinary at from 
4 to 5. 

A man with a hundred bales of cotton, with the market sell- 
ing around 16 cents, would get an average loan on his cotton 
of about 9 cents. The consequence was that he was not going to 
take it. 

The board, being uncertain as to what it wanted to do, appar- 
ently, or what it could do, issued a statement. I do not charge 
Mr. Legge with making the deliberate statement, but he said 
they were not going to buy or deal in cotton at any cost. Of 
course, the board was not expected to go into the market, but 
that fact, coupled with expressions coming from Mr. Williams 
that we perhaps should buy so much of May or so much of 
March, demoralized the whole situation, and to-day cotton is 
$20 a bale less than it was when they proposed to make the 
loan. 

Members of the subcommittee went up to see the board. Mr. 
President, I stake all that I know about cotton on the assertion 
that had the Farm Board said, “We will advance 20 cents a 
pound basis middling to the cooperatives with the regular dis- 
count to the grades below and the premiums for the grades 
above that have been recognized in the trade for 60 to 70 years,” 
and had said this throughout every State that has a coopera- 
tive, and every cotton State has one, the result would have been 
inevitable that cotton never would have gone below that price 
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for the simple reason that no man would have been foolish 
enough to have sold his cotton for 17 and 18 cents a pound 
when he could have obtained a loan at 20, with no expense 
attached, according to their statement, on the 16-cent loan 
except the freight to the concentrating point. 

If every bale of cotton that was then on the market or that 
should come on the market had been sent to the cooperatives the 
$100,000,000 which they said they had set aside for that purpose 
would have financed and retired 10,000,000 bales of cotton at 20 
cents a pound, Every cotton man knows that that could be 
done. The Farm Board would only have had to put out 2 cents 
a pound as margin. The banks throughout the country would 
have carried the balance, Cotton finances itself to any reason- 
able extent. It was the most easily worked proposition that was 
ever put up to any body of men. They did not need a stabiliza- 
tion corporation. They did not need an advisory council, They 
simply needed one organization in each State with warehouse 
facilities, and the trick could have been turned in 48 hours. 
I challenge any man in the cotton world to dispute that fact. 

We discussed this matter in the subcommittee. Members of 
the subcommittee, which is composed not alone of southern men, 
but men from the cotton-manufacturing States, from Connecti- 
cut, Delaware, and West Virginia, were agreed that the plan 
was simple and feasible and could have been put into operation 
in 48 hours. We went into the market and made the proposition 
to the board, and I for one believed that they were going to put 
it into operation. It would not have jeopardized a dollar, It 
would have stabilized instantly the cotton market on the level 
which they by implication said was a reasonable price. They 
practically said 18 to 18% cents was too low. With some ex- 
perience in the cotton business I went over this matter with my 
colleagues from the other States, one of them a manufacturer of 
cotton. Everyone of them indorsed it promptly. But it was not 
done, and such u disaster as has befallen the cotton market has 
not been paralleled since the days of Dan Sully as is now char- 
acterizing the condition in the cotton market. 

I was very much disappointed when I saw in the press that 
the representative of the cotton interests on the board was 
down in Mississippi advising the farmers that their only hope 
of salvation was a drastic reduction in acreage and an improve- 
ment in the quality of the seed they plant. I do not know 
whether the newspaper report was correct or not, but he was 
quoted as saying that that was their only hope of getting rid 
of the unfortunate and disastrous situation, when from state- 
ments before the committee and In the public press and from 
bulletins of the department every man that knows anything 
about the situation at all knows that for the last four or five 
years we have been running something like T50,000 to 1,000,000 
bales behind in production as compared to the world consump- 
tion of American cotton. Our average production has been 
a little less than 14,000,000 bales of cotton over the last 10 
years and our average consumption has approximated 15,000,- 
000 bales. There has been no surplus. There is no surplus. 
Never was there a finer opportunity presented to a body of 
men if they had any knowledge of the business to demonstrate 
the power of a well-organized, well-equipped, and well-financed 
body to prove to the producers of a great commodity its real, 
intrinsic value. It never was done, but why, I do not know. 

I haye heard from some quarters that it is claimed that the 
reason why they did not proceed to put the price up or attempt 
to enhance the value was because it might encourage an in- 
crease in acreage and that there was very little cotton left in 
the hands of the producer. Mr, President, I am not advised, 
as I have been in former years, as to the approximate amount 
held by first hand, but I dare say there are between 3,000,000 
and 5,000,000 bales held by the producers at this hour, either 
directly or by holding an equity, and thereby hangs the dis- 
astrous tale in this tragedy. A farmer puts his cotton either 
into the hands of a factor, a commission merchant, or a 
cooperative organization, draws a certain amount, and waits 
and hopes that the price may advance. If he is not able to 
put up further margin in the bank each time as the market 
declines, the bank has only two recourses: It must sell the 
cotton or demand of the farmer additional margin to pro- 
tect the amount the bank loaned him. 

All over the South in every cotton State the banks are 
crumbling like snow in a tropical storm, Why? Because the 
price dropped so precipitously and disastrously as not only to 
wipe out the margin but to leave the banks with paper they 
could not collect. No such disaster has visited the cotton 
region, as I said a moment ago, since the days of Sully, when 
cotton dropped from 16 cents to 6 cents a pound, It has 
dropped since last June, in a little over six months, from 21 
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cents a pound to 15 cents a pound, a difference of $30 a bale, 
and still not a hand is raised and not a word is said except 
the raising of a hand and the saying of a word to add to the 
disaster, 

The question was asked me in the presence of others if it 
would not be a pretty good thing to go on the exchange and 
buy a million bales of cotton, a million bales of futures, and 
when under the power of the board they could have put every 
exchange in the world at the mercy of the board in 48 hours. 
We could have sold the futures short or bought them long on 
tissue paper enough to fill the Congressional Library, and out- 
side of the mere gambling among those having the paper, the 
cotton itself would have been protected and those who got it 
would have paid the price. 

I do not know what these men on the board know about 
cotton. From my experience with them I think some of them 
are beginning to have a vague idea that it is a commercial 
article. Beyond that I do not know whether they know any- 
thing about it or not. 

Mr. President, I do not want to cripple what may some time 
be an agency of aid to the farmers. I do not want to do that, 
but they are crucifying themselves; they are destroying all 
possibility of ever being an aid. I have a letter from one of 
the leading men of my State, perhaps one of the most brilliant 
cotton men that was ever in the trade, in which he said that he 
knows and I know that this farm marketing organization, set 
up by the Government, in the very beginning of its operations, 
having let this disaster occur, stands more helpless than a mere 
child, and that the only result will be to disgust the American 
public, disgust the farmer, discredit the whole business, and 
make it practically impossible for them to recoup or recover the 
confidence of the people. The Senator from Montana [Mr. 
WHEELER] has stood here and told the same story in reference 
to wheat. With the two great major crops not only in jeopardy 
but with privation confronting those who produce them and 
those who tried to help finance them, causing demoralization 
and disaster over both the West and the South, why do they not 
act and act positively? 

I am not going to say a word about the proposal to reduce 
acreage. It is a will-o’-the-wisp. The farmers themselves are 
When they shall have 
been organized and the price has come to be fixed, which must 
be the policy of the board and the organizations under it, and 
it is found that the crop is too large, the price will be lowered 
in accordance with the law of supply and demand. However, 
when there is no surplus, why should the present condition be 
penalized in order to anticipate a condition that may or may 
not occur next year? 

Talk about price fixing! It is the board’s duty to fix and to 
ald the farmer in maintaining, under the law of supply and de- 
mand, a price that will show a reasonable profit. I have heard 
Senators say, and I have heard others say, that the board ought 
never and we ought never to attempt to form an organization 
that could fix prices. The absurdity of such a proposition 
needs no argument from me. 

If the producer of an article and the manufacturer of an 
article have not the power to fix a price that will absorb the 
overhead and leave a working basis for the next year's produc- 
tion, they should quit; and in the manufacturing world the 
manufacturer is forced to quit. The only reason why agricul- 
ture has gone on is because nature furnishes gratis a factory 
which will produce to some extent, regardless of other con- 
siderations. 

We have got to fix a price and let the price govern the 
acreage and not try to anticipate the price by the acreage. The 
latter is false economy; it is a false principle; and every time 
we have tried to apply it in real life it has worked out in 
disaster. 

I have heard the old suggestion about acreage reduction ever 
since I heard anything about cotton, and I think I heard abont 
cotton amongst the first things I ever heard. Should we re- 
duce acreage because we have a surplus? There is no surplus, 
and if we are wise in bringing about organization and there is 
more produced than will bring a certain price, the price will 
fall and that will control the situation. 

Mr. President, with me it is a case of suspended judgment, but 
my faith in the board is growing weaker every day. What is 
to be accomplished, I do not know; but they at least could have 
held cotton at the price it was the day they made the state- 
ment as to 16 cents a pound, basis middling seven-eighths. Why 
they did not do it I do not know. The wisdom of what the sub- 
committee advised them to do is yet undetermined, but the un- 
wisdom of what the board did is now manifest. 


the ones to determine that question. 
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Cotton is breaking again to-day, I understand. Those who 
are regularly in the trade feel a hesitancy in touching a market 
that can be influenced by the word of any man on the board 
and that word not correlated to any fixed plan or fact—a mere 
surmise, In the meantime, $30 a bale on cotton has been wiped 
out of existence, and the South is prostrate. Cotton was too 
cheap at 18% cents per pound; it was not paying the cost of 
production; but to-day it is less than 15% cents under the nose 
and in the face of the Federal Farm Board, which had an 
opportunity to secure control of the situation In a week. Any 
man who knew enough about cotton to know it from wool, any 
man who knew enough about the market to know the difference 
between the marketing of cotton and the raising of peanuts 
could have taken advantage of such an opportunity. 

The action of Congress in what seems to be an attempt to aid 
agriculture—I never did think Congress had any heart in it 
or, anyway, not much—has resulted in disaster unspeakable. 

We spent a few weeks in discussing and passing a bill that 
was a mere experiment, and we have been here since we passed 
that bill trying to add to the burdens of the people, piling up the 
price of what they have got to buy while the market that fur- 
nishes the wherewithal with which they buy is dropping more 
rapidly than the cost which is being added is increasing. The 
currency the farmer has—wheat and cotton—is dropping to 
half its value, while the things he has got to buy are being 
discussed here with great zeal and energy, as though the 
fate of America depended on whether or not we should put a 
30 or a 40 per cent additional tax on shoes and boots and 
clothing and paints. The Senate has been busily engaged not 
only in discussing such a possibility but in proeeeding toward 
the enactment of a law imposing additional burdens on the 
consumers. 

The Congress of the United States is alone responsible for 
the condition in which the farmers of this country find them- 
selves and for the unspeakable burden that is put on the backs 
of the consumers of America. We and we alone—tI will not 
use the word “ we —but those who have voted for tariff rates 
on the necessities of life from the time the first tariff bill 


was passed until to-day are responsible for the inevitable result 
of a policy which spells the absolute ruin of the salaried man, 
the ordinary wage earners, and the producers of the raw mate- 


rial. 

Mr. President, I do not know that it is necessary for me to 
take up any more of the time of the Senate. I do not believe 
there was ever a darker hour in the history of America for 
agriculture and agricultural interests than the present time. 

I should like to have any Senator rise in his place and point 
out where there is a possibility of hope for agriculture, There 
is ruin and bankruptcy everywhere. In one State alone in the 
last year there was a failure of more than 200 banks in the 
rural communities. In view of what has been accomplished 
under this farm marketing act, in view of the disasters that 
are happening all around and not one word or one effort put 
forth in behalf of the farmer, what is there for him to hope for 
on the positive side? 

On the negative side, you are not content with what put the 
farmer in this fix—the act of 1922—but you are vying with 
each other in adding to that, in the face of this unspeakable 
disaster that has happened to agriculture, not in the last 12 
months, but it has been the slow growth of a cancer that now 
has touched his vitals and made it impossible for him to carry 
on. He has consumed all his natural resources; he has con- 
sumed what little mineral rights he has, what forests he has; 
and now he has consumed his mortgages, and the land banks 
throughout the country and the insurance companies are selling 
him out, and great syndicates are buying the little homestead 
of the farmer for a game preserve for the millionaire. I saw 
that sight. It is being enacted in my State now, and no heed 
is paid to it. Throughout the West comes the cry that they 
can not carry on; yet, without regard to this cancerous con- 
dition eating up his hope and eating up his substance, we are 
here adding to his burdens. 

What is the cry here every time we have a rate up? “ Let us 
reduce it to the 1922 rate.” “Is that the present law?” “Yes.” 
“All right.“ Yet the condition in which agriculture finds itself 
is the direct result of the act of Congress. We may cavil as we 
please, but Congress alone is responsible for the condition in 
which agriculture finds itself—a free market for what the 
farmer sells in competition with the world, while he is restricted 
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to the mercy of trusts and combinations created and fostered by 
the Congress of the United States, and the Congress alone. 
Need I argue that they could not exist a year without the act 
of Congress? 

If you were to bring down your protection to where it offered 
or even invited real competition, you would relieve the condi- 
tion of the man in the field; but you will protect these trusts 
and monopolies that have become trusts and monopolies by your 
law, and your law alone. You will still foster them, while the 
wail of agriculture became so insistent and clamorous that you 
had to call an extra session of the legislature to make a gesture 
at relief, and lull him for six months into a false hope; and 
here, before the beginning of the spring, he sees his prices 
shrunk far below what they ever were before you made your 
gesture! 

I have sat here and marveled that in the midst of all this 
discussion of protection, and the tender care that we have for 
the manufacturers, not a word has been said as to this condi- 
tion that exists—not a word. 

Mr. President, it is useless. I know that it is the same, same 
thing. The Senator from Utah can walk here and smile—yes; 
he is in a position to smile. All those over there are in a 
position to smile. Some people can not. I am not standing 
here as a theorist, God knows. If the condition that actually 
exists can not appeal to Congress without anybody opening his 
mouth, surely a man from the despised and discredited South, in 
the opinion of some, need not raise his voice. 

I am through. 


CRITICISM OF CONDITIONS IN NEW YORK 


Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, I will have to be away from 
the city for a few days. I spoke to the Vice President about 
deferring the appointment of the committee which was sug- 
gested yesterday to inquire into certain portions of a letter 
written by me which the Senator from New York [Mr. Cope- 
LAND] wishes stricken from the Recorp. I ask that the ap- 
pointment of that committee be deferred until I return to the 
city. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
present occupant of the chair understands that the Vice Presi- 
dent, who has had that matter in hand, is going to defer action. 

Mr. WATSON. Let me inquire, to what committee does the 
Senator refer? 

Mr. HEFLIN. The special committee of three to be appointed 
to look into the matter we discussed yesterday. I do not want 
the committee appointed until I return to the city. 

Mr. WATSON. When will the Senator return? 

Mr. HEFLIN. In about four or five days. 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. HEFLIN. Mr. President, in the New York World to-day 
there appears an article headed Herrin Visions Dangling Rope 
if CopeLanp Ever Goes South.” Under that headline the corre- 
spondent has written in the body of the story that I threatened 
to have Senator CopeELANp lynched if he came south. I am sat- 
isfied that none but a degraded, cowardly, and perverted mind 
could ever have put such a construction on what I said. I do 
not know who he is, but he has written a falsehood, and he 
knew it was false when he wrote it. He said that I made mo- 
tions of tying a rope around CopEeLANp’s neck and hanging him 
up if he should go south. I made no such motions and no such 
statements ; I never thought of such a thing. 

I merely wanted to say that much so that the Recorp will 
show the character of campaign that is going to be made against 
me by Roman Catholic correspondents such as the one who 
wrote the article to which I have referred and which I denounce 
as false, villainous, and slanderous. 


PROFITS OF LUMBER COMPANIES 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to have 
printed in the Recorp a tabulation showing a comparison of 
profits to sales of 3 northern pine manufacturing companies, 
67 southern manufacturers of lumber, and 114 western lumber 
manufacturers, and a recapitulation covering all of them. This 
tabulation is compiled from the income-tax returns submitted 
to the Senate, and the identity of each company is referred to 
only by the number of the page of the report on which the 
returns are found. 

There being no objection, the tabulation was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


Com 


fi 


any identi- | 
at page— 


1928 


Gross sales 


2.022.211 

343. 405 
2, 883, 015 
1, 843, 956 
1, 117, 962 
1, 344, 71 

601, 497 
1,214, 118 
1, 910, 593 
2, 903, 641 
1, 999, 696 


I 107, 052 
638, 979 


546, 878 
796, 273 

1, 266, 039 
1, 454, 178 
3, 580, 682 
1, 567, 660 
681, 184 

2, 206, 539 
1, 495, 213 
927, 696 

1, 388, 097 
2, 069, 927 
1, 380, 074 
1, 135, 335 
1, 009, 532 
2, 031, 735 
1, 818, 267 
909, 965 
11, 443, 451 
1, 604, 966 
1, 934, 784 
1, 083, 205 
1, 629, 626 
520, 704 

1, 402, 559 
82, 003 
2,082, 411 
2, 183 4 az 


Profit or 
loss 


—$18, 085 
321, 908 


74, 139 
70, 839 
10, 569 
775,414 
173, 216 
845, 671 


444, 261 
45, 233 
187, 206 
485, 618 
—63, 901 
39.051 


888,903 
58, 430 
—52, 043 
1, 824, 159 
579, 693 
18, 164 
378, 721 


510, 55 


1927 


—— 


1926 


Southern lumber manufacturers 


1925 


Gross sales 


$961, 046 
3,089, 278 
1, 617, 788 

299, 570 
489, 807 
280, 261 
2, 208, 895 
1, 636, 304 
338, 131 
8, 101, 204 
2, 200, 247 

1, 014, 670 
1, 420, 389 
1, 284, 697 
A 049, 185 

2, 270, 438 
2, 814, 563 
1, 964, 611 
2, 943, 936 
1,077, 172 

58, 144 
727, 746 
2, = 7 


1. 140, 255 
1, 188, 507 
176, 443 
999, 441 


4, 407, 908 


120 

e 87 4 

485, 825 
769, 883 
1, 231, 988 
1, 221, 027 
2, 110, 788 
1,495, 719 
513, 408 


1, 538, 251 | 


1, 525, 825 
996, 520 

1, 578, 587 
1, 963, 822 
1, 456, 512 
1, 026, 746 
959, 085 
2, 157,223 
1, 340, 545 
1, 063, 572 
12, 174, 406 
1, 474, 263 
1. 151, 700 
1, 009, 578 
1, 777, 313 
497, 163 
1, 292, 152 
127, 385 

1, 916, 628 
2, 066, 843 
280, 156 


1, 323, H 


Profit or 
loss 


—$171, 328 
131, 429 
437,429 

—98, 818 
46, 860 
—40, 688 
519, 903 
—20, 114 
—42, 333 
186, 416 
176, 861 
99, 432 
136, 493 
350, 302 
186, 681 
257, 028 
467, 171 


954.402 
127, 845 
32 


87 9 7 764 
384, 888 
670, 077 
— 54, 718 
—108, 213 
2, 567, 234 


—10, 150 
361, 875 


—8, 874 


208, 743 
338, 678 
—12, 047 
262, 847 
391, 719 
462, 781 


Gross sales | 


Profit or 
loss 


Gross sales 


412, 504 | 


53, 018 | 


481, 497 | 
—8,504 


$358, 234 
8, 3.50, 650 
1, 816, 567 

351, 446 
637, 942 
261, 201 
2, 642, 879 
1, 787, 942 
339, 953 


3, 108, 732 
2, 020, 624 
1, 448, O44 
1, 318, 380 
X agp 


742, 564 
1, 238, 598 


1, 496, 337 
1, 280, 003 
1, 061, 189 
2, 171, 511 
1, 564, 857 
1, 200, 409 
2 


1.241377 
2.124, 997 
600, 762 


1, 323, 088 | 


457, 905 
1, 917, 345 
2, 276, 459 

346, 832 
1, 248,810 
2, 042, 005 
1, 527, 444 


| 


—$206, 104 
151, 323 
589, 004 

—80, 272 
90, 483 
—14, 238 
310, 911 
116, 406 
873 
601, 630 
599, 830 
587, 517 
205, 802 
530, 848 
285, 758 
104, 853 
801,601 
278, 270 
—40, 956 
118, 306 
79, 327 
26, 311 
048, 889 
193, 912 
207, 309 
96, 123 
37, 479 
85, 231 
12, 842 


1M, 919 
505, 203 
— $8, 018 
574, 117 
43, 891 
265, 562 
881, 606 
22, 736 
116, 146 
251, 42 
126, 074 
493, 063 
617, 097 
557, 460 
164, 498 
79, 720 | 
2, 666, 107 | 
304, 976 
—6, 459 
512,322 


300, 708 


30. 246 
527, 7 
—228, 187 

383, 114 
447, 138 

11, 380 
831, 286 
568, 020 
404, 056 


$572, 558 
3, 585, 440 
1, 606, 010 

450, 418 
582, 190 
570, 742 
3, 201, 796 
1, 678, 336 
412, 768 
3, 820, 518 


3 222 883 
1, 125, 833 
643, 310 
633, 830 
2, 474, 374 
729, 585 
1, 374, 719 
2, 586, 668 
3, 527, 024 
745, 394 


1, 286, 144 
450, 140 
377,915 


809, sft 


928, oO 
1, 613, 131 
1,888, ori 
1, 618, 698 
1, 267, 200 
1, 188, 008 
2, 151, 897 
1. 386, 401 
1. 492, 609 

11, 278, 086 
1, 775, 730 
r 417, 952 
1,324, 744 
2, 178, 513 

600, 475 
1, 240, 511 

943. 020 
2, 188, 416 
2, 128, 938 


2, 370, 358 
2, 079, 705 


Profit or 
loss 


$57, 228 | 


250, 920 
607, 115 


478, 190 
798, 469 
668, 800 
389, 780 
508, 517 
204, 547 
364, 831 
188, 955 
377, 980 
104, 970 
277, 320 
74, 219 

10, 960 
908, 485 
236, 352 


384, 342 | 


110, 502 
162, 021 
122, 810 
3, 483 
957, 476 
—40, 302 
$27,715 
63, 024 
162, 655 
—10, 207 
—95, 197 
$4, 481 


595, 5, 115 


— 111, 366 


64, 605 
122, 177 


$4, 508 | 


40, 372 
503, 083 
554, 410 
782, 152 


84,679 | 


316, 180 
2, 831, 599 
536, 334 


93, 675 | 


558, 442 


498, 691 | 


67, 523 
549, 164 


—82, 325 | 


563, 171 


333, 626 | 


19, 916 
574, 053 
704, 732 
407, 566 


1924 


1923 


1922 


Profit or 


Gross sales 1088 


$225, 833 
213, 264 

522, 487 

6, 746 

91, 801 

15, 900 

5 14, 195 

1, 180, 072 133, 070 
516, 152 43, 788 
8, B71, 750 304, 221 
2,044,890 | 370,650 
2, 059, 404 483, 939 
1, 037,655 | 234.208 
1, 232, 115 500, 566 
1, 106, 319 168, 587 
2, 195, 687 182, 921 
2, S48, 491 589, 831 
7 425, 496 
2, 805 
302, 510 
683, 730 82, 265 
639, 621 19, 041 
2, 444, 103 799, 436 
478, 250 175, 191 
1, 458, 089 442, 842 
2, 272, 718 167, 096 
3, 410, 964 
788, 744 

1, 190, 442 
5, 344, 203 
243, 133 

7 716, 195 


1, 886, 235 
584, 960 „ 
2, 718, 871 456,710 
1,055, 819 126, 007 
1, 063, 236 52, 534 
169, 342 


1, 170, 273 
1, 090, 829 | 
2 OSA, 757 | 505, 014 
1, 349, 288 | 51, 364 
1, 403, 300 117, 417 
11,075,941 | 1, 277,124 
1, 801, 039 546, 528 
1, 577, 231 — 68, 969 
1, 024, 402 443, 582 
2, 583, 402 499, 404 
538, 077 28, 936 
1,301, 510 480, 139 
1,101,241 | —137, 043 
1, 949, 278 408, 216 
2, 055, 853 484, 802 
420, 743 —27, 554 
1, 304, 459 413, 541 
2, 246, 161 576, 367 
2, 669, 226 690, 338 


dross sales 


Profit or 
loss 


Gross sales 


Profit or 


$970, 641 
3.027, 000 
1, 999, 002 

512, 022 


3, 75. 059 
2, 483, 681 
1, 139, 152 


79, 115 
2, 488, 089 
497, 900 
1, 684, 916 
2, 502, 557 
3, 072, 153 
1, 166, 698 
353 


1, 740, 815 
1, 405, 898 
1, 301, 554 
1, 684, 183 
1, 989, 666 


1, 190, 645 

1, 155, 638 
1, $14, 926 
2, 362, 420 
1, 310, 957 
1, 388, 039 


1, 951 
61,277 
4, 185 


, 166 
27.022 
1.700 969 
300. Ou 
1, 874, 721 
2, 613, 406 
3, 073, 008 


— 


$77, 545 
386, 035 
844, 451 
66, 047 
147, 043 
61, 628 
1, 067, 983 
314, 575 
93, 687 
685, 101 
865, 539 
97,7 


394, 053 
871, 307 


877, 20 
439, 454 
524, 210 
201, 861 
279, 056 
114, 5€3 
—73, 944 
1, 491, 847 
186, 225 
674, O61 | 
388, 543 
882, 112 
430, 814 


491, 289 
415, 320 
462, 026 | 

—288, 124 | 
656, 540 | 
171, 739 | 
5 


249, 662 | 
303, 128 
533, 510 
58, 939 
654, 216 
508, 223 
943, 008 
178, 470 | 
377, 321 
2, 278, 381 
502. 495 
74, 233 
640, 543 
620, 399 
33, 788 
402, 039 
30, 921 
454, 018 
235, 456 
35, 633 
815, 704 
720, 834 
1, 110, 442 


$814, 648 
2, 204, 063 
1, 463, 868 

469, 088 
727, 837 
510, 573 
2, 278, 204 
894, 753 


1, 445, 460 | 
1, 971,115 
794, ae 


430, 162 
4€0, 638 
2, 028, 694 
525, 308 | 
1, 318, 421 | 
2, 180, 999 
2, 912, 923 
889, 631 
$46, 600 
4, 771, 531 
302, 793 


1, 023, 204 
2.132. 124 


959, 285 

1, 096, 749 | 
1, 311, 762 
2, 061, 943 
1, 355,741 
817, 219 
958, 904 

1, 840, 755 
584, 740 

1, 243, 976 
10, 231, 997 
1, 552, = 
1, 264, 525 
865, 270 
2, 061, 708 
845, 109 
1, 135, 516 


179, 687 
101, 250 
402, 188 
348, 679 
$10, 904 
563, 392 


268, 130 
98, 887 
243, 652 
49, 501 
19, 080 
848, 997 
193, 031 
316, 065 
260, 82 


1, 025, 91 
-10,2 
27 271, 205 


—117, 613 
552, 183 


259, 615 
216, 415 
eat 901 


1, 999, 109 | 
450, 054 
270, 899 
346, a 


428, 722 
540, 510 
600, 57 


Total 
gross 
sales 


$5, 589, 676 
22, 038, 202 
11, 953, 521 

2, 729, 200 


9, 418, 155 
i, 837, 960 
5, 796, 342 
15, 099, 089 

; 783 


4, 125, 565 
4, 672, 702 
16, 924, 489 


9, 257, 779 
16, 340, 364 
50 


END 


A 


s OH, 824 
7, 477, 531 
14, 930, 003 
9, 021, 918 

8, 016, 284 


Total 
gain or 
loss 


4, 026, 881 
840, 27 
224, 015 
3, 319, 233 
3, 370, 172 
2, 550, 090 
1, 914, 993 
2, 724, 764 
1, O84, 857 
1, 678, 111 
5, 366, 912 
2, 130, 700 
457, 685 
1, 350, 788 
504, 201 
61, 663 
6, 880, 323 
1, 181, 686 
2,477, 495 
747, 792 
419, 601 
205.47 


290, 536 
1, 332, 049 


1, 117 571 
1, 947, 688 

489, 010 
3. 264, 890 
3, 460, 160 
4, 608, 7 


15, 443, 663 
3, 421, 584 
871, 393 

3, 241, 571 
2, 4638, 449 


9, 062, 715 | 


4, 061, 755 


14. 462, 751 


14, 538, 751 


| 13, $62, 364 | 


8, 804, 808 
4, 276, 316 


Per 
cent 
profit 
or loss 


| 
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TOTALS FOR 67 COMPANIES 


C ad pre identi- | 
fied at page— | 


| 
Gross sales 
| 


Profit or 
loss 


l] 
| Gross sales 


= | 1924 


7 years 


| $118, 298, 184 


Western lumber manufacturers 


1925 


Profit or 
loss 


1 Organized 1922, 


$30, 489 

2, 772, 159 

1, 051, 804 

10, 244, a 


1, 164, 285 


1, 533, 971 | 


235,235 
2 039, 239 
È 084, 425 
1, 162, 057 
3, 143, 194 
1, 405, 047 
3,1 1 5 


8, 503, 008 


619, 142 | 
1, O45, 018 | 


1. 698, 054 


1, 105, gH | 


34, 595 
— 49, 593 
165, rt 


142, 719 
10, 934 


159, 686 
21, 663 
50, 060 

—32, 070 


$35, 688 
2, 629, 005 
1, 065, 887 
9, 115, 453 
2, 374, 600 

55, 661 

873, 293 
1, 018, 821 
2,322, 645 

955, 666 

448, 480 

T, 22 947 


—$8, 511 
283, 161 
—122, 022 
— 259, 725 
53, 165 


252 


252, 330 
855 140 


102. si 
—265, 116 
1, 014. 537 30, 460 

3831, 901 

188, 294 
2, 218, 236 
1, 842, 091 
1,317, 211 


211, 261 
14.2 


4.648. 884 
818, 908 


35 

8, 307 419 

420, 877 
2 —19, 825 
—10, 312 
5, 819 
35, 604 
—12, 115 
21, 401 
18, 928 
3, 450 
895 
71,080 
680 


—270, 536 | 


| Gross sales 


1, 338, 350 
10, 368, 609 
3, 150, 823 

110, 715 
1,074, 241 
1, 725, 098 
1, 606, 259 


861, 997 | 


388, 761 
6, 011, 589 
6, 265, 172 
1, 610, 324 
1, 054, 547 

316, 182 

183, 013 
2, 285, 995 
2, 040, 639 
1, 459, 450 
3, 070, 566 
1 305, 520 

1, 558, 930 
1, 590, 669 
1, 289, 638 
2, 545, 107 
1, 568, 872 
6, 008, 750 
1, 460, 402 
4, 996, 540 
1, 853, 071 
4, 745, 100 
1, 040, 345 
2, 377, 305 

247, 303 
1, 815, 092 
4, 040, 348 


2, 993, 241 
1, 166, 351 
3, 083, O64 

443, 313 
7, 496, 204 


638, 412 
1, 601, 169 
1. 165, 704 


163, 258 
423, 355 
781, O18 
1, 745, 578 
200. 748 
5, 887, 404 


$26, 426 


916, 712 | 


Profit or 
loss 


—$14, 831 


34, 631 
33, 601 
40, 684 
178, 102 
58, 688 
259, 684 
—3, 136 
—191, 082 
—14, 220 
4, 330 
14, 370 
46, 616 


30 965 
645 a 


665 
800. 405 
—107, 598 
162, 174 
61, 568 
90,712 
—2, 653 
311, 836 
83, 832 
164, 242 
704, 081 


oe 073 
—18, 950 
4, 935 
—3, 043 
—§2, 714 
—4, 018 
—111, 084 
10, 755 
—127, 971 
7, 520 

32, 102 
—22, 042 
—20, 420 
27,388 


14, 434 | 


3, 174 


4, 92 


—22, 768 | 


Gross sales | 


$109, 643 
4, 721, 763 


279, 352 
113, 234 
2, 218, 109 
2, 117, 191 


3, 019, 302 
466, 747 
7, 129, 014 
324, 931 
868, 356 
675, 979 
518, 605 
1, 000, $55 
1, 127, 968 
9, 981, 490 
448, 619 
1, 688, 273 
754, 302 
548, 167 
529, 830 | 


6, 594, 82 


Profit or 
loss 


—$11, 680 


643, 044 | 


75, 290 


2 147 | 


— 35, 492 
953 
4,078 
44, 400 
37, 188 
225, 141 


6, 033 
408, 637 


20, 886, 841 


17.64 


$123, 228, 434 ly $116, 726 
18, 118, 


K] 


| $123, 232, 981 
29, 656, 432 
2⁴ 


1924 


1923 


Profit or 


Gross sales 1088 


| 
$83,342 | —$10, 132 

4, 648, 654 753, 454 
1,144,193 | —92, 112 
10, 250, 880 —71, 192 
2,033,886. | —88, 050 
240, 725 28 
400, 248 —5, 679 
1, 549, 821 64, 240 
1, 008, 517 55,200 
758, 998 192, 759 
424, 384 100, 548 
6, 968,760 | —88, 134 
6,135,164 | —65, 813 
1, 840, 832 3, 
872, 162 


016. 252 
442, 191 


—16, 038 
21, 863 
143) 106 


1, 504, 947 
143, 840 


6, 437,084 | —112, 449 


Gross sales 


Profit or 


loss Gross sales 


$74, 895 
5, 472, 828 


2, 139, 754 
1.018. 836 
365, 015 
112, 150 
466, 480 


1.245 5, 817 
1,128, 090 


360, 707 


191, 612 | 


6, 157, 1.623 


$270 
1, 118, 940 
— 61, 931 


115, 587 
218, 807 
241, 592 


882, 012 


Ù 437 
1, 105 941 


108 397 
182, 444 
169, 566 
1, 601, 416 


657, 11} 
1, 168, 349 
4,621 

4, 402, 089 


222 2 270 
10, 351 
| 1,569, 330 


$454, 331 
| 24, 003, 504 


267, 336 
588, 072 
$25, 778 
39, 987 
—6, 657 
9, 461 
—20, 278 
320, 358 
128, 608 
175, 678 
— 66, 596 
111, 048 


6, 950, 174 
2, 237, 498 
990, 75 
15, 008, 990 


18, 203, 744 
864, 202 
10, 225, 137 
36, 010, 438 
122, 793 | 6,178, 594 
636, 564 | 20, 398, 624 
C) 5, 620, 306 
588, 205 20,414, 539 
, 2, 818, 066 
47, 211, 016 
4, 070, 231 
4, 791, 916 
4, 204, 311 
3, 256, 887 
10, 255, 387 
— 624, 654 
72. 115, 830 
2. 408, 028 
11, 360, 085 
3, 914, 662 
8.876 385 


11, 976 
21, 922 

9, 880 

58, 199 
184, 378 
930 
—206, 758 


977, 006 
2, 420, 010 
5, 102, 809 

11, 664, 576 
1, 205, 992 

41, 690, 903 


$97, 609, 697 
19, 972, 929 


$799, 590, 994 
140, 259, 919 


20. 45 17. 55 


— $47, 809 
3, 882, 004 
“are 241 


23: 
3, 539, 739 
633, 980 
9, 106, 284 
218, 114 
1, 452, 572 
614, 978 | 
1, 675, 010 
—11. 213 
1, 875, 007 
2, 195, 942 
1, 005, 283 
3, 920, 130 
074. 231 
5, 502, 250 
318, 480 
1, 665, 646 
674, 483 
07, 264 
278, 167 
212, 401 | 
427, 046 | 
210, 723 
2, 808, 372 
89, 290 
347, 151 
E51, 010 | 
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Western lumber manufacturers—Continued 


1988 1927 1926 


1 98545 identi- 
fle 


1 | Pront or 


Gross sales — Profit or 


loss Gross sales 


Gross sales 


$1, 077, 076 $614, 849 $43 | $1, 013, 853 
| 1,498, 213 1, 525, 825 651, 579 | 1, 071, 885 
2, 266, 919 1,911,785 | 198,466 | 2,487,055 
1, 899, 362 1,761,916 | 67,221 | 2,002,551 
1, 898, 248 263, 34,360 | 1, 568, 070 
996, 571 —8, 049 701, 379 
16, 633, 800 3, 270, 020 | 12, 702,432 
179, 108 588 —2, 945 254, 816 
103, 014 —205, 567 938, 324 
717, 269 7 | —80, 451 823, 040 
612, 379 608, —18, 888 677, 663 , 
1, 856, 038 —33, 268 | 1, 797, 168 1, 313, 048 
1, 279, 172 —652,524 | 1,677,733 1, 584, 383 
739, O71 —40, 360 881,461 943, 378 
800, 718 3, 342 721, 732 651,311 
914, 100 73, 745 —30, 501 | 1,061, 141 ; 7 94. 1, 431, 921 
7 453,474 | 4,451, 749 T 
38, 815 
—16, 857 
—2,7 
—7, 483 
81,727 
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882 
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BERR 


8888888888888 
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1, 119, 406 
8, 226, 363 

95, 992 
2, 579, 304 
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561, 634 
16, 362, 075 
5, 695, 900 
293 


— 


1, 255, 357 
1, 103, 882 
1, 254, 581 


188 


88 


$3 
reelle 


ERE 


1, 402, 751 
1, 202, 930 
1, 481, 661 7 1, 305, 367 


774, 066 „723, 262 
1, 539, 916 10, 687, 373 


bo 


2 
Pr 
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7, 571, 459 34, 907, 119 20, 436, 445 108, 329, 100 


Profits 6.08 3.82 15.8 12.4 7. 66 


Per cent profit to sales 6. 5.96 


Not in business, 


8 AAVAAIT I 


Company identi- 
fled at page— 


2041. 


Sales 


1928 1927 


Profit or 
loss 


Profit or 


Gross sales loss 


Gross sales 


115, 733 | $415, 566 
201, 227 437, 433 
1, 952, 437 259, 300 


th 
3, 2, 961, 854 
1, 863, 158 


97, 261 
123, 798 


1 


Gross sales 


$1, 380,781 | —$805, 360 | $2, 040, 672 $209, 313 
4,091, 910 
2, 280, 918 


Northern pine manufacturers 


926 | 1925 


phd or | Gross sales Profit or 


Profit or 8 
loss 


Gross sales 1098 | 


iross sales 


| 

| Per 
cent 
profit 
or loss 


1922 | 

Total 
gross 
sales 


Total 
gain or 
Profit or loss 


loss 


Profit or 


Gross salgg 1638 


| al 
$194, 381 
—86, 174 
102, 676 | 


$1, 927, 921 
3, 275, 438 
2, 270, 380 


$291, 
388, 094 
285, 092 


3 | $1,930, 106 
4, 706, 882 
2, 006, 344 


176, 448 
100, 555 


Profits. z 
Per cent profit to sales 


TOTALS FOR 3 COMPANIES 


1926 


$7, 269, 397 
1, 112, 299 
15.3 


$6, 195, 703 
— 584, 301 
—9. 4 


| 


Recapitulation 


1925 1924 


Profit or | | Profit or 


Gross sales F Gross sales | 
loss loss 


| 


Gross sales 


| Profit or 
Joss 


Profit or 


Gross sales 1005 


Gross sales 


$2, 016, 472 
5, 307, 221 


1, 951, 179 


| 
$490, 917 

795, 615 
1, 531, 515 


$1,810 
2, 866, 258 
2, 147, 076 


$387, 944 813,228,222 
559, 046 | 26, 410, 800 
190, 774 | 14, 461, 487 


$1, 190,504 9.0 
2, $68, 323 | 9.0 
2, 683,710 | 18.58 


$8, 413, 495 
570,10 
6, 85 


1923 


Gross sales 


1925 


1924 | 1923 1922 


$7, 473, 739 
985, 529 
12,9 


$9, 274, 872 
2, 824,047 
30. 5 


$6, 823, 881 
1, 137, 764 
16. 65 


$54, 100, 509 
6, 242, 537 
11, 55 


$8, 649, 332 | 
210, 883 


2. 44 


| Per 
cent 


| Total gain 
| profit 


or loss 


‘otal gross 
sales 


Profit or 
loss 


Profit or 


Í 
Gross 1 2 loes 


Total for 67 southern com- | 


e 
Total for 3 northern com- | 
panies 


Sales 


| 
$112, 161, 61308186, 


220, 450, 670| 13, 288, 874| 190, 100, 007| 


6, 195, 700 


—— 7209,37 1, 112, 200) 


Profits... 


8, 


| 


198, 523, 197 
8, 649, 332 


7, 571, 459 


413, 495 965, 529 210, 883 


576, 316) 7, 478, 739 
TOTALS FOR 184 COMPANIES 

| 1928 | 1926 

$339, 881, 680 


30, 163, 506 
8.9 


19, 121, 217 
6:2 


$310, 629, 102 | $331, 876, 023 
33, 087, 57 
10. 


762, 33308105 $33, 302812, 612, 06508118, 298, 184/$20, 866, 5 228, 4828, 270, 4078110, 726, 788/818, 118, 88281283, 232, 9810829, 656, sala aG 609, 007 819, 609, 097 $799, 590, 994 8140, 259, 919 
| | i 

7, 093, 453) 205, 165, 244| 12, 244, 772| 210, 379, sail 12, 786, 978 

—584, 301 


221, 442, 310) 34, 907, 119/164, 576, 500 20, 436, 445/1, 416, 637, 458 
9, 274, 872 


l 


$341, 081, 004 | $323, 899, 312 


17, 


| 
| 
108, 320, 109 
2, 824, 047 54,100, 50% 6, 242; 587) 


6,823, 881 1. 187, 764 


1924 1923 1922 7 years 


$353, 950, 163 
67, 387, 598 
19.05 | 


$269, 010, 177 82, 270, 328, 961 
41, 183,906 284, 831, 556 
15.3 | 11.22 


37, 022, 974 
10.8 


25, 901, 194 
8.0 


A number of companies were omitted from the tabulations because they were primarily, or at least in very large part, interested in other activities than the manufacturing of lumber. The following list shows pages on 
which returns not tabulated appear and the reason for not tabulating. 


Page 
152, 
189, 
612. 
632, 


. Shows only 2 years’ operations—1927-28. 
„Shows only 1 year’s operations—1926. 
Returns are splay rey except for 1927-28, 


Wholesale lumber dealer with no manufacturing activities. 

Is a hardwood manufacturer and not Interested in softwood lumber, 

Hardwood manufacturer and wholesaler. 

This company was organized to cut a certain tract of timber. This 
timber is now cut and the company is inactive. Returns are 
incomplete. 

A new company. 

A new company. 

This company is inter- 

we in wholesaling and retailing, and makes a very satisfactory 

profit. 


. Has been inactive for several years. 


5. Inactive. 


Was merged in 1927 with another company with which 
it had previously been closely affiliated. Not profitable according 
to its returns, 


Was merged in 1925 with the company whose return appears on page 


936. 


1043. 
10493. 
1107. 


1146. 
1302. 
1405. 
1488. 


1584, 


1724. 
1800. 


1343. It was a very profitable operation when Independent. 

It has a large wholesale and retail lumber business in addition to its 
manufacturing. 

Inactive. Holding company for various subsidiaries. 

Manufacturer of hardwood lumbers and veneers, also retail business. 

Major part of business is ranching operations, oil and gas wells. 
Shows good profits on returns. 

Ceased operations in 1925. Wasa wholesaler as wellas manufacturer. 

Incomplete, Organized in 1927. Shows profit in 1928, 

Personal income of a stockholder in logg ng and lumber companies. 

Dissolved in 1927. Was in power and light business. Very profitable 
when operating. 

Not operating; in process of liquidation. 
operating, 

Incomplete, Organized in 1924. 

Hardwood lumber manufacturer. 


Was profitable when 


Shows profits in 1927-28. 
Profitable, 


Page 


1803 
1809. 


1918, 


1925. 
1931, 


1938. 
1956. 
2014. 


2112. 
2120, 


27. Individual return of stockholder of various lumber companies. 


4. Incomplete. 


. Incomplete. Commenced operating in 1925. 

ably due in part to high stumpage prices, 

. Individual interested in various lumber and timber holding concerns. 
The return indicates huge profits derived by individuals engaged 
in lumber manufacturing. 

Is engaged in coal mining business, wholesaling and retailing of lum - 
ber as well as manufacturer. Shows profits and losses. 

Incomplete. Was inactive in 1924-25. (Profitable in 1928.) 

Incomplete returns, Was timber holding company. Not operating 
until 1827. Large losses in 1927 and 1928 are no doubt due to ex- 
penses of opening plant. The income of three individuals who are 
among the prinvipal stockholders of this company are found on 
pages 1809, 2227, nnd 2720, 

Incomplete, Organized in 1926. Profits in 1927-28, 

Dissolved in 1926. 

Hardwood manufacturer, 
ble company. 

Incomplete. Commenced operations in 1927, Profitable. 

Interested in selling lumber, stock raising, farming, and abstracting 
as wellas manufacturing. Very profitable, 

„ Is engaged in general mortgage business, oil prodnoing wholesale and 

retail lumber business, and real estate. Large profits. R 
6. 


turn indicates large income of individuals engaged in lumber 
manufacturing. 
Was merged in 1927 with another company, Good 
profit in 1926, 
. Hardwood lumber, wholesaling and retalling. 
. Inactive in 1928, Losses other years, 
„ Principally wholesaler and retailer. Large profits. 
. Hardwood manufacturer; not interested in softwoods, 
. Activities of this company are in Alaska, 


Shows losses, prob- 


Not interested in softwoods, A profita- 


Page 
2455. 
2489. 


2537, 
2541. 
2308. 


2000. 
2701. 
2711, 
2720. 


NMA, 
2812. 


2855. 
2899. 


In addition to this list, manufacturers, whose principal product is shingles or cedar lumber, have been omitted, 


Activities of this company are in Alaska, 

This is a holding company for manufacturing, wholesaling, and 
retailing units, Large profits are indicated, 

Wholesaling and manufacturing. A very profitable operation, 

Interested in hardwood only. 

Income is included in return of parent company which appears on 
page 1312. Makes immense profits, 

Interested in hardwood only. 

Interested only in hardwood lumber and flooring. 

Interested in hardwood lumber and flooring, 

Personal income of stockholder in various lumber companies, Large 
income indicates large pous derived from lumber manufacturing 

Incomplete, Organized in 1924. Not very profitable. 

Income return combined with that of railroad from which it can not 
be segregated. 

Dissolved in 1926, Showed small losses in operations, 

Retail lumber business as well as manufacturing. Some large profits 
and small losses are shown in return. 


. Large wholesale and retail business, in connection with its manufac- 


. Retail business only, 
. Incomplete. 


turing. Shows very large profits. 
Incomplete, 
Organized 1923. Profitable. 


. Manufacturing and retailing of hardwood lumber and flooring. 
. Hardwood manufacturer. 


. Incomplete, 


Organized in 1924. Profitable, 


. Hardwood lumber and cooperage, 


. Incomplete, 


Organized in 1925, Profitable. 


. Hardwood manufacturer. 
„ Subsidiary of the company which appears on page 1343, in the return 


of which it is included. 
Incomplete, No returns for 1922-1021. 


Shows profit 2 years and 
losses 2 years, 
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FORT DONELSON (TENN.) NATIONAL MILITARY PARK 


Mr. BROCK. From the Committee on Military Affairs I re- 
port back favorably without amendment the bill (H. R. 2824) 
to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An act to establish 
a national military park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, 
Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928, and I submit a report (No. 
162) thereon. 

The passage of the bill is desired by the War Department; 
it has been approved by the Committee on Military Affairs, 
and I ask unanimous consent for its immediate consideration. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. SMOOT. I should like to ask the Senator if the bill has 
been unanimously reported by the committee? 

Mr. BROCK. The bill merely provides for a change in the 
wording of the original act, and the change has been requested 
by the War Department. The original act was passed in 1928. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator did not understand me. I asked 
if any member of the committee was opposed to the bill? 

Mr. BROCK. I have not heard of any member of the com- 
mittee being opposed to it. The acting chairman of the com- 
mittee signed the report and asked me to get nine others to 
sign it so that the bill might be reported. I was also requested 
to ask for its present consideration. As I have said, the 
passage of the bill is desired by the War Department, 

Mr. SMOOT. I have no objection if the report was unani- 
mous. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 


Be it enacted, etc., That section 5 of the act entitled “An act to 
establish a national military park at the battle field of Fort Donelson, 
Tenn.,” approved March 26, 1928, be, and the same is hereby, amended 
so that the said section will read as follows: 

„That, upon receipt of the report of said commission, the Secretary 
of War be, and he is hereby, authorized and directed to acquire, by 
purchase, when purchasable at prices deemed by him reasonable, other- 
wise by condemnation, such tract or tracts of lands as are recom- 
mended by the commission as necessary and desirable for a national 
military park; to establish and substantially mark the boundaries of 
the said park; to definitely mark all lines of battle and locations of 
troops within the boundaries of the park and erect substantial his- 
torical tablets at such points within the park and in the vicinity of 
the park and its approaches as are recommended by the commission, 
together with such other points as the Secretary of War may deem 
appropriate; to construct the necessary roads and walks, plant trees 
and shrubs, restore and care for the grounds, including the restoration 
and maintenance of those portions of old Fort Donelson, and of the 
Confederate water batteries that are located on the present engineer 
reservation: Provided, That the entire cost of acquiring said land, 
including cost of condemnation proceedings, if any, ascertainment of 
title, surveys, and compensation for the land, the cost of marking the 
battle fleld, the expenses of the commission, and the establishment of 
the national military park shall not exceed the sum of 850,000.“ 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 


TENNESSED RIVER BRIDGES 


Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the further 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 7373) to revive and reenact the 
act entitled “An act granting permission to the State High- 
way Commission of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge 
across the Tennessee River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., 
on the Savannah-Selmer Road.” A similar Senate bill has been 
considered by the Committee on Commerce, reported from that 
committee, and is now on the calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and the Committee on Commerce is discharged from 
the further consideration of the bill. 

The Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent for the 
immediate consideration of the bill. Is there objection? 

There being No objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill, which was read, as 
follows: 

Be it enacted, cto., That the act of Congress approved May 7, 1926, 
granting the consent of Congress fo the State Highway Commission of 
the State of Tennessee and its successors and assigns to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the Savannah- 
Selmer Road, in Hardin County, State of Tennessee, be, and the same is 
hereby, revived and reenacted: Provided, That this act shall be null 
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and void unless the actual construction of the bridge herein referred to 
be commenced within one year and completed within three years from 
the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby ex- 
pressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

Mr. BROCK. I move that Order of Business No. 116, being 
the bill (S. 1743) to extend the times for commencing and com- 
pleting the construction of a bridge across the Tennessee River 
at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah-Selmer 
Road, be indefinitely postponed. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. BROCK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
the Committee on Commerce be discharged from the further 
consideration of House bill 7372, and that the Senate proceed 
to its consideration, there being on the calendar a similar Sen- 
ate bill reported from that committee. © 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the dis- 
charge of the committee? The Chair hears none. 

The Senator from Tennessee asks unanimous consent for the 
present consideration of the bill referred to by him. Is there 
objection? 

There being no objection, the Senate, as in Committee of the 
Whole, proceeded to consider the bill (H. R. 7372) to revive 
and reenact the act entitled An act granting the consent of 
Congress to the Highway Department of the State of Tennessee 
to construct a bridge across the Tennessee River on the 
Waverly-Camden Road between Humphreys and Benton Coun- 
ties, Tenn.,“ which was read, as follows: 


Be it enacted, ctc., That the act of Congress approved May 7, 1926, 
granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Department of the 
State of Tennessee and its successors and assigns to construct, main- 
tain, and operate a bridge and approaches thereto across the Tennessee 
River at a point suitable to the interests of navigation, on the Waverly- 
Camden Road in Humphreys and Benton Counties, in the State of 
Tennessee, be, and the same is hereby, revived and reenacted: Provided, 
That this act shall be null and void unless the actual construction of 
the bridge herein referred to be commenced within one year and com- 
pleted within three years from the date of approval hereof. 

Sec. 2. The right to alter, amend, or repeal this act is hereby 
expressly reserved. 


The bill was reported to the Senate without amendment, 
ordered to a third reading, read the third time, and passed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, Senate bill 
1744, being Order of Business No. 117, will be indefinitely 
postponed. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGES REFERRED 

The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate executive 
messages from the President of the United States, which were 
referred to the appropriate committees, 

RECESS 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, in conformity with the unani- 
mous-consent agreement already entered into, I move that the 
Senate take a recess at this time until 11 o’clock on Monday. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 2 o’clock and 35 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate, in conformity with the order previously 
made, took a recess until Monday, February 10, 1930, at 11 
o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATIONS 
Executive nominations received by the Senate February 8 (legis- 
lative day of January 6), 1980 
Envoy EXTRAORDINARY AND MINISTER PLENIPOTENTIARY 


Herman Bernstein, of New York, to be envoy extraordinary 
and minister plenipotentiary of the United States of America to 
Albania, 


UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Sardies Mason Brewster, of Kansas, to be United States at- 
torney, district of Kansas, to succeed Al. F. Williams, whose 
term expired January 13, 1930. 


UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


Walter C. Fetters, of Pennsylvania, to be United States 
marshal, eastern district of Pennsylvania, to succeed W. Frank 
Mathues, whose term expired December 14, 1929. 

Donald H. Maelvor, of Kansas, to be United States marshal, 
district of Kansas, to sueceed Fred R. Fitzpatrick, whose term 
expired December 21, 1929. 

David T. Ham, of Washington, to be United States marshal, 
eastern district of Washington. (He is now serving in this 
office under an appointment which expired December 21, 1929.) 
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INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSIONER 
Hugh M, Tate, of Tennessee, to be an interstate commerce 
commissioner for a term expiring December 31, 1936. 
ADDITIONAL COUNSEL OF THE PUBLIO UTILITIES COMMISSION OF 
THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Richmond B. Keech, of the District of Columbia, to be addi- 
tional counsel of the Public Utilities Commission of the Dis- 
trict of Columbia, to be known as the people's counsel, vice 
Fleharty, resigned. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Sarurpay, February 8, 1930 


The House met at 12 o’clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rev. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


We know that our Redeemer liveth; praise God. Conre with 
us to-day with calm assurance. Thou art not only our Creator 
but our divine, earthly Father. Not until love lies dead and 
memory is deaf and the door of the past is closed, not until hope 
has lost its outlook and aspiration is perishing in despair, and 
not until all that makes men noble lies in dust can the flame of 
infinite love be extinguished. Keep before us the high standards 
of gentleness, chastity, and forgiveness as they are revealed in 
Thy Holy Word. If we have affliction, may it mellow our hearts 
and open them toward humanity and make us more patient 
with the failings of other men. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of yesterday was read and 
approved. 

PERMISSION TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I ask unaninrous consent that 
I be granted about 15 minutes of time for a discussion of the 
American proposal at the London Naval Conference following 
the disposition of the peuding unfinished business. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent that after the disposition of the bill now pending he 
may be permitted to address the House for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, I do not want to object and 
I am not going to object, but may I suggest to the gentleman 
from Idaho the propriety of the Congress at this time dis- 
cussing the work of our delegates at the London Naval Con- 
ference. I noticed a statement in the morning paper to the 
effect that in another body a man holding the same high posi- 
tion which the gentleman from Idaho holds in this body was 
criticizing the action and position of our delegates. I doubt the 
advisability of that. 

We have sent some very leading men over there and they are 
laboring according to their best viewpoint, and for the Congress 
now to begin to heckle or criticize them does not seem to me to 
be in the interest of our Government. 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, I am in accord with the gentle- 
man who has just spoken, and it is with the thought of present- 
ing a point of view that I think will be helpful that I have 
asked for a few minutes of time. 

Mr. GARNER. I appreciate the gentleman’s interest in the 
matter, but I always hesitate to make suggestions to representa- 
tives without being on the ground and knowing the situation. 
The suggestions which the gentleman will make in his speech 
may be helpful, but, again, they may not be helpful, and I still 
insist that the gentlemen who are in London representing this 
country are quite able to take care of the interests of this 
Republic. 

Mr. FRENCH. May I say that I had not thought of making 
suggestions to our conferees, but, rather, interpreting a question 
which, I think, through some criticisms, to which the gentleman 
has referred, has been given a wrong slant in our country. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA COURT CONGESTION 


Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
address the House for 15 minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Nebraska asks unani- 
mous consent to address the House for 15 minutes. Is there 
objection? 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, we understood yesterday that nothing was to 
interfere with the progress of the pending bill, and, in effect, 
we had that assurance from the Republican leader. 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, as I understand, the matter con- 
cerning which the gentleman from Nebraska wishes to speak 
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could probably be brought up under personal privilege. I hope 
he will not bring it up in that way, however. Personally, I 
should prefer to have him bring it up under unanimous consent 
rather than as a matter of personal privilege, which would 
entitle him to the floor for an hour. 

Mr. O'CONNELL of New York. 
Republican leader, I am satisfied. 

Mr. TILSON. It has, under the circumstances, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. Speaker, in connection with my work as 
chairman of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions handling the District of Columbia bill it has been found 
advisable on a number of occasions to use the services of the 
Bureau of Efficiency in checking expenditures, in checking pro- 
posed expenditures, and, in general, securing information for the 
benefit of the committees and Congress. The service of the 
Bureau of Efficiency is well known to the Congress and this city. 
The recommendations it has made have resulted in saving to the 
District several hundred thousand dollars. So there need be no 
question about the work of the Bureau of Efficiency. 

For a number of months complaint has been made in Wash- 
ington that the courts of the city were not functioning effec- 
tively. The common way of relieving a situation of that kind 
is to suggest that we provide more judges and increase the pay 
roll. Some weeks ago the statement was made to me that jurors 
were complaining about wasting their time and being kept away 
from their business and their usual activities while the courts 
did nothing on jury cases. Also knowing that the jury work 
of the District of Columbia in the trial court, the Supreme Court 
of the District of Columbia, was behind some one or two years 
in civil cases and behind some two years in criminal cases. The 
District attorney’s office announced some months ago that they 
would try only those cases where the defendants were in jail, 
while the cases of the men who were out on bond would be post- 
poned indefinitely. I asked the Bureau of Efficiency to make a 
study of the courts. There was no attempt to supervise the 
judges in their judicial work. I made one simple request, and 
that was that I have a report as to the time the courts of the 
District of Columbia—the police, municipal, and the Supreme 
Court—were in session. 

We are entitled to know that because we are carrying in the 
District bill annually large sums of money for witness and 
jurors’ fees. We are confronted with a request for more judges, 
more salaries, and more employees. The Bureau of Efficiency 
made that study. Its report was submitted to me some three or 
four weeks ago, and on last Tuesday, I think it was, in the 
hearings on the District bill, when we reached the items for 
the courts and in particular the request for an appropriation 
to cover witness and jurors’ fees, we called before us two of 
the judges of the Supreme Court, as well as judges of the 
municipal and police courts. At that time we had a frank 
diseussion of the delays that were had, in particular in the 
Supreme Court. At that time I advised them of the report 
received from the Bureau of Efficiency on the hours during 
which they were holding court. 

The reports show that over a period of a week, the six judges 
in the Supreme Court, which is the court of general jurisdic- 
tion here, sat on an average of less than 15 hours a week, or 
for a working day of five days a week, an average of less than 
three hours a day, usually holding no jury sessions on Fridays, 
and doing absolutely nothing on Saturdays. 

This was done with a purpose to expedite the work of the 
court, speed up activities, and at the same time conserve the 
expenditure of public funds. 

As Members of Congress know, the hearings before committees 
are not released to the public until after those who have testified 
have an opportunity to review and correct them. In the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations they are not released to the publie or 
the press until the bill is reported to the House. This is the 
rule our subcommittee and the other subcommittees have 
followed. 

After we had had the hearings the stenographers submitted 
their transcript on Thursday morning. The transcript was 
sent to the Municipal Building. Some time before noon on 
Thursday the transcript of the hearings before our subcom- 
mittee was sent to the supreme court building in a sealed 
enyelope and delivered to the United States marshal’s office for 
correction by the marshal, who had testified, and for correction 
by the two judges who had appeared before us. The transcript 
was delivered early in the afternoon to the clerk of the Supreme 
Court of the District of Columbia, and about 5.30 that afternoon 
was locked up in one of the rooms of an assistant clerk of that 
court. I am unable to tell where the transcript was in the 
meantime. 


If it has the sanction of the 
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On Friday morning the Washington Post carried verbatim 
copies of that transcript, showing that some one connected with 
that paper had had access to the transcript of some 50 pages 
of typewriting; had kept it long enough to read it and to make 
exact copies of several portions of it. 

That was yesterday. This morning we have this editorial in 
the Post: 


The House District subcommittee made its contribution to the current 
discussion of court congestion and the law's delay by recommending that 
justices of the District of Columbia Supreme Court arrange their sched- 
ules so that they would spend more time on the bench, The suggestion 
was made in connection with the request for additional judges, 


This is not true, of course. We have no jurisdiction to con- 
sider that matter in our committee and did not attempt to exer- 
cise it. The investigation was made in connection with a 
request for witness and jurors’ fees to serve in courts that 
operate less than three hours a day. 


It seems that snoopers have sat in the District Supreme Court keeping 
time on the judges. The report by the snoopers covers a period of one 
week, and shows what time each of the justices appeared on the bench, 
the exact time the court was recessed for lunch, the hour and minute 
when the afternoon session began, and the time when the adjournment 
was taken for the day. The average per day of actual bench duty by a 
judge was three hours in this particular week, Who paid the wages of 
these snoopers? 

Representative Simmons, chairman of the committee that holds the 
purse strings of the District, says: “If I can stop it, there will be no 
more judges until we get some evidence that the judges we have already 
are working harder down there than this record shows they are.” He 
does not make clear whether he paid for the snoopers out of his own 
pocket or whether he has a slush fund with which to carry on secret 
investigations. Possibly he borrowed snoopers from the Prohibition 
Bureau. 

If the snooper system is to be installed in Washington, its operations 
should be universal. Spies should be pot on the trail of Representative 
Simmons and all other Members of Congress. 


[Laughter.] 

If there is any paper published anywhere in the bounds of the 
United States that has no right to lecture any citizen of this 
country, in or out of office, on ethics or conduct it is the Wash- 
ington Post. [Applause.] Stick a long pole down into the cess- 
pool of all the slime and mire that there is in the oil scandal, 
and the contemptible, unpatriotic conduct of the owner of the 
Washington Post still smells to high heaven. [Applause.] ‘Then 
they attempt to lecture a Member of Congress upon his conduct 
in a matter of this kind. 

Now, what are the facts? They say we had no right to have 
the Bureau of Efficiency, a Government institution serving the 
people of the District of Columbia without cost to them, investi- 
gate a matter of public expenditure. They say this is snooping, 
when they themselves stole the material that they printed. 
They say they are going to have me investigated. I welcome 
that. I have 350,000 people in my district, and I rather imagine 
they are keeping a pretty close tab on what I am doing. If the 
Washington Post cares to check my conduct, either in my per- 
sonal or official capacity, if it would make a study of my con- 
duct on the floor of the Congress, in the committee rooms, in my 
family and social life, I welcome it. I challenge it to publish 
a comparative statement of the conduct of any Member of this 
Congress—because they include all of you in this proposed in- 
vestigation—either mine or any other Member, in parallel col- 
umns, the personal conduct of any Member of Congress with the 
personal conduct of the man who owns the Washington Post. 
Every Member knows that no such comparative statement will 
be made. If the Washington Post cares to have the compara- 
tive records printed, I welcome the comparison. 

Now, it wants spies put on the trail of us. If they had had a 
spy on my trail, gentlemen, on Thursday night when the press 
of the Washington Post was running through unreleased and 
stolen matter—that spy would have found me at 1 o’clock in 
the morning in my home with the table covered with data, fig- 
ures, and requests for funds in the District of Columbia appro- 
priation bill. If investigating the expenditures of public funds 
and the conduct of an official in his official capacity and work 
is a crime or subject to adverse criticism in the District of Co- 
lumbia, then, gentlemen, I am guilty. 

We are trying in Washington to do what I believe all citizens 
want, and that is to secure a legitimate, honest expenditure of 
publie funds, and secure maximum service for money expended. 
If the Washington Post objects to this, that is its right. If it 
can operate its business without superyision of employees, if it 
can run its business when its employees work not to exceed 
15 hours a week for a full week’s wage, then it is doing much 
better than the average business man. I am not so much con- 
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cerned about that part of it now as I am the comparison of the 
situation that exists regarding this particular incident. 

The respectable newspaper men of Washington knew what 
transpired in the committee. They all refused to print a word 
of it until there had been a legitimate, orderly release of the 
story. I honor them for it. The only paper in Washington that 
violated that rule is the Washington Post. Now it attempts to 
lecture me and the subcommittee with which I am associated, 
and the Bureau of Efficiency, and Congress for unprofessional 
ethics. [Applause.] 


INVITATION TO ATTEND THE CIVIC AND MILITARY PARADE IN ALEX- 
ANDRIA ON WASHINGTON’S BIRTHDAY 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
Sent to address the House for three minutes, 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Virginia? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, I have been requested 
to er an invitation to this body, which I will ask the Clerk 
o read. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, the Clerk will read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

ALEXANDRIA, VA., February 6, 1930. 
To the House of Representatives: 

The city of Alexandria, Va., in keeping with the custom which has 
been observed from the year following the death of General Washington, 
will celebrate on Saturday, February 22, the anniversary of bis birth by 
an Impressive civie and military parade, which will be witnessed by the 
President of the United States and the Governor of the State of Vir- 
ginia, The George Washington Birthday Association, which in connec- 
tion with the authorities of the city is arranging for the celebration, 
wishes to extend to the Members and officers of the House of Representa- 
tives a most cordial invitation to be the guests of the city on that occa- 
sion of honoring the memory of the illustrious first President. 

GEORGE WASHINGTON BIRTHDAY ASSOCIATION, 
By M. E. GREENE, Secretary. 


Mr. MOORE of Virginia. Mr. Speaker, it is hardly necessary 
for me to say that I identify myself most heartily with the in- 
vitation. As suggested in what has been read the practice of 
observing the anniversary of the birth of General Washington 


was instituted in Alexandria, on February 22, 1800, a little 
more than two months after his death on December 14, 1799, and 
has been maintained ever since. 


A resolution was adopted yesterday providing for exercises 


in this House on the 22d of February. My understanding is 
that the proposed exercises will begin at 11 o’clock, and as the 
parade in Alexandria does not start until 2.30 in the afternoon 
ample opportunity will probably be afforded for gentlemen here 
to go to Alexandria who may desire to do so, and I very much 
hope that such may be the desire of many. I am informed that 
places on the reviewing stand will be provided for those who 
honor the city with their presence. [Applause.] 


ADDRESS OF REPRESENTATIVE SELVIG, OF MINNESOTA 


Mr. CLAGUE. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
print in the Rxconp an address delivered by my colleague the 
gentleman from Minnesota [Mr. Servic] at Chicago, February 
7, relating to the agricultural situation. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the gen- 
tleman from Minnesota? 

There was no objection. 

The address was as follows: 

RADIO ADDRESS ON AGRICULTURAL COMPETITION 

My agricultural friends, northwestern Minnesota holds its annual 
Red River Valley agricultural shows and meetings next week at 
Crookston, which it will be my privilege to attend. Former Gov. 
Frank O. Lowden was a guest four years ago and delivered a great 
address there. James C, Stone, vice chairman of the Federal Farm 
Board, will speak there this year. He will be greeted by a large 
audience anxious to gain first-hand knowledge of the aims and purposes 
of the Farm Board. 

As one who has had the opportunity for many years to work with 
farmers, it is a great privilege to speak for a few minutes to-day to the 
far-flung radio audience in this hook-up. 

THE FEDERAL FARM MARKETING BOARD 

The people of the United States will sanction a national farm policy 
which will grant to farmers economic equality. Recent experience has 
clearly demonstrated that economic insufficiency for agriculture spells 
disaster for the Nation. 

Higher taxes, increased interest obligations, higher transportation 
costs, and higher nonagricultural commodity costs, which have come 
since the war, can only be met by increased farm income, or the farmer 
is bankrupt and his morale destroyed. 
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While I shall stress the legislative side of our agricultural problem, 
I am fully aware that no one within the sound of my voice believes that 
all of agriculture’s difficulties can be remedied or wholly removed by 
legislation. No one is so shortsighted as to maintain that laws are a 
panacea for all ills, and that legislation will work miracles. There are 
other important factors that must play their part. 

On the other hand, there is a definite field for Federal farm legisla- 
tion. In the first place, small-scale competitive marketing of farm 
products must be replaced by large-scale collective merchandising wisely 
planned in the light of dependable economic information. Such a pro- 
gram, successfully carried on, will materially increase the total farm 
income. 

The recent special session of Congress created the Federal Farm 
Board to assist the farmers in carrying out such a program. 

The Federal Farm Board act clearly states the objectives that are 
being sought. To the critics of the plan let it be said that Congress 
commanded the Federal Farm Board to do exactly what it is doing. In 
the declaration of policy of this act, laying down the rule of practice 
for the board, is the statement: 

“That it is hereby declared to be the policy of Congress to promote 
the effective merchandising of agricultural commodities—by encouraging 
the organization of producers into effective associations or corporations 
under their own (note these words) control for greater unity of effort 
in marketing and by promoting the establishment and financing of a 
farm-marketing system of producer-owned and producer-controlled (mark 
these epochal words) cooperative associations and other agencies.” 

The Federal Farm Board has no choice but to apply the powers 
delegated to it for the purpose to which it is committed. It follows the 
Nation’s mandate. The House of Representatives overwhelmingly fav- 
ored this legislation by a vote of 366 to 35. 

You are aware that very broad powers were granted by Congress to 
the Farm Board. They may go as far as the ingenuity and desires of 
the board dictate in effecting what needs to be done. They may find a 
way to act and to do most anything which its considered judgment 
believes will bring about the desired objective of farm relief. 

The disparity which now exists in the farm price of agricultural 
commodities when compared with other commodities is receiving the 
attention of the board. It is recognized that price stabilization alone 
is not enough. Farmers are concerning themselyes more than ever 
before with the level upon which the farm prices are stabilized. The 
farm price must be above the world level because in the United States 
industry and labor are above. 


If additional authority is required by the Federal Farm Board, in 
order to function as Congress intended, the voice of the organized pro- 


ducers will be a potent factor in securing this authority. The stabiliza- 
tion corporation provisions of the act will have to be utilized to the 
fullest extent. Even with that, many honest and sincere advocates of 
farm parity feel we are attempting to place too much responsibility 
upon the producers under the present farm marketing act, Only the 
future will determine that. Practically all are agreed that this act is 
going to help. 

But it will succeed only if the vast majority of the farmers determine 
that it shall succeed, The farmers of to-day must fight for effective 
collective merchandising as did labor when it sought and gained its 
most cherished possession, that of collective bargaining. 

This brings me to my closing thought with regard to effective mer- 
chandising of farm products.. It is my honest and sincere conviction 
that without restraint on the part of the producers themselves, no 
Federal act or plan can hope to succeed. If a farm commodity is 
produced in excess of domestic requirements, its price rests on the 
world level. The greater the surplus the harder it will be to secure 
a price above that of the world level, which should be the objective. 

This is agriculture’s most difficult problem. Unwieldy surpluses are 
price depressing. On the other hand, no one favors doing entirely away 
with surpluses. It simply can not be done. Neither should it be done. 

Production should be adjusted to effective demand, based upon an 
American price level. Concerted planning by all the producers of a 
given commodity is the most important first step. The creation of 
constantly increasing surpluses will break any organization of producers, 
Hit and miss production programs are certain to bring disaster. 

There must be a careful survey of market requirements. Support 
your Federal Farm Board in its efforts to encourage research to find 
new uses for farm products, to utilize farm by-products, to broaden the 
market by seeking new outlets, to increase consumption wherever that 
can be done, to encourage planting wood lots and to discourage occu- 
pancy of marginal farm lands. The board is acting in your own interest 
in promoting these activities. 

All producers should support their commodity group. 

I want to congratulate the American farmers on having a strong 
Federal board to look after their interests, If you will all do your 
part, 1930 and succeeding years will show great improvement in the 
economic status of American agriculture. 


THE TARIFF 


Now, a few words about the tarif before I close. In the first place, 
I want to reaffirm approval of President Hoover's message to the special 
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session of Congress regarding tariff legislation, wherein he recommended 
limited revision in the interests, primarily, of agriculture. Our Speaker, 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWoRTH, expressed this point of view when he stated 
a general revision should not he attempted. 

The bill is yet before the Senate, where it has been greatly improved 
from the standpoint of benefits to agriculture. The pending bill is be- 
ginning to emerge in form that it should have had from the start. 

The farmers have rightfully insisted and demanded that the benefits 
accruing to them from tariff changes should outweigh the added burdens 
imposed upon them, 

Many beneficial agricultural tariff rates have been quite definitely 
agreed upon. These include vegetables, fruits, nuts, cattle, meat, sheep, 
wool, mutton, poultry, and poultry products, dairy products, flaxseed, 
soybeans, and other nonsurplus products. This is a considerable list, 
and will be of material benefit to large groups of farmers. 

Many of the agricultural rates are still far from what they should 
be. These rates sheuld be increased to give the farmer the home 
market, If the present rate does not do this, it is meaningless. 

The campaign slogan, “'The home market belongs to the American 
farmer,“ became a household term during the last campaign, The 
solemn pledges to support “legislation which will give this [the home] 
market to him to the fullest extent of his [the farmer's] ability to 
supply it” was voiced upon every occasion, Now the farmers demand 
that these pledges be made good. They have a right to make this 
demand and to insist that the pledges shall be carried out. 

Conservative estimates indicate that over 33,000,000 acres of crop 
land in the United States are displaced annually by competitive agri- 
cultural imports that are sold and consumed in this country. This 
area displaced by farm products that could be grown and produced 
here equals twice the cultivated farm area of my own State of Minne- 
sota. It exceeds the combined cultivated crop area of all the New 
England States, New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Ohio, and 
Oregon combined. 

Agricultural products amounting to over $1,000,000,000 in value are 
imported into this country annually in competition with our American 
farmers. 

This home market is the great stake our farmers have in the pending 
tarif bill. However, the task to give to the American farmers their 
home market is not free from difficulties. 

First there is the Philippine Islands problem. Sugar and vegetable 
oils from those islands are imported duty-free because the Philippines 
fly the American flag. This problem can not be decided in the con- 
sideration of a tariff bill. The issue will be brought before the 
American people for a full and impartial hearing. Let me say, in 
passing, that the increasing duty-free imports from our island posses- 
sions is agriculture’s greatest menace at the present time. 

The home market should be given producers of casein, casein sub- 
stitutes, flaxseed, dried milk, milk, blackstrap molasses, fresh and 
frozen beef, eggs, potatoes, and yarious starches. I have no patience 
with those who oppose proper tariff protection against substitutes for 
identical domestic farm products. They are protecting industry at the 
expense of agriculture when they take that position. 

Then there is a class of very important farm products which receive 
very little, if any, tariff benefits. These are the so-called surplus 
crops and products, Unless the protective tariff system is made effec- 
tive for all of our farm products, the result will be to penalize several 
large groups of producers. 

To give these classes of producers at least partial tariff benefits 
the debenture provision has been placed in the Senate draft of the 
tariff bill This provision makes it optional with the Farm Board 
to issue export debentures. It should be given approval in order to 
give the plan a trial. 

The purpose of the debenture is directly to benefit the producers of 
wheat, rye, barley, corn, oats, swine, and cotton, and indirectly to 
take the pressure off the dairy and livestock groups, thereby giving 
benefits to all. The dairy producers are already experiencing the 
results of expanded production which has practically placed their 
products in the surplus class. Our most thoughtful leaders are giving 
the debenture idea very careful consideration. It is being advocated 
by an increasing number of farmers all over the country. 

There are those who glibly suggest that producers of these im- 
portant surplus crops should shift to nonsurplus products. It is 
manifestly impossible to do this. The creation of burdensome sur- 
pluses must be avoided, but normal production must continue if our 
farmers’ income is not to be unduly curtailed. 

The farmers must continue to fight for a tariff law such as the 
President called the Congress into special session to enact. The voice 
of the farmers should be heard during the remaining weeks that the 
tariff bill will be before Congress. Let the voice be clear and resonant, 
so that all may know what is demanded. 

You will not be asking for charity or sympathy. You will simply be 
demanding your rights under the now universally accepted American 
system of protection. 

The farmer is not opposed to proper rates for industry. 
dependence of industry and agriculture is well known. 


The inter- 
The farmer, 
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however, demands that the tariff work for his interests as effectively as 
it does for industry. 

The Federal farm marketing act and its companion, the pending tariff 
bill, must together grant justice to the farmers. The former is already 
on the statute books. The latter is still before the bar of publie opinion 
in this country. 

The tariff bill must be shaped to give substantial benefits to all classes 
of farmers, to producers of every domestic farm commodity. 

Those of us who are enlisted in the fight for equality for agriculture 
urge you, one and all, to enter the fray. Put in your best efforts now. 

It is my sincere hope and wish that the coming year will bring to the 
farmer complete readjustment. For all of you, urban and rural, I wish 
a full measure of happiness and contentment throughout the year. 


PETITIONS IN SUPPORT OF H. R. 7825 


Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp by inserting at their request 
some petitions sent me by the disabled, uncompensated veterans 
of the World War in this country in favor of H. R. 7825. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Reserving the right to object, I have re- 
ceived some of these petitions, and I have no doubt other Mem- 
bers of Congress have received them. I think the total num- 
ber of signers will run into the thousands. I have heard it 
stated as high as 60,000. It adds nothing to the value of the 
petition; it adds nothing to the value of the legislation sought to 
have these names printed in the Record. It simply clutters up, 
or fills up, the Recorp with a lot of names which mean nothing 
to anybody except those who live in the immediate vicinity of 
the signers. 

Mr. RANKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. UNDERHILL. I yield. 

Mr. RANKIN. That is not my attitude. When one of these 
disabled veterans appeals to me, no matter where he comes 
from, it is the appeal of a man who has seryed his country 
in time of war. But if the gentleman from Massachusetts ob- 
jects to the post-office address and names in the Recorp, then 
I should like at least to insert the petitions themselves. They 
are addressed to the Congress of the United States and that 
means every individual Member of Congress, and it registers 
the heartbeats of the American people, appealing to Congress to 
do something about the situation. 

Mr. UNDERHILL. Further reserving the right to object, if 
the gentleman feels that it will give any additional information 
to Congress other than it now has, I will not object; but I do 
object to a list of names that I feel is not necessary. 

Mr. RANKIN. Then, Mr. Speaker, I modify my request and 
ask to extend my remarks in the Recorp, and to insert the peti- 
tions without the names. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Mississippi as modified? 

Mr. TILSON. Further reserving the right to object, are 
these petitions duplicates? 

Mr. RANKIN. If they are, I shall only insert one copy. I 
have no disposition to clutter up the Recorp with unnecessary 
material any more than has the gentleman from Connecticut 
or the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. RANKIN. Mr. Speaker, I regret very much that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] objected to 
inserting in the Recorp the names of these disabled veterans 
who signed these petitions. He says there are possibly 60,000 
of them. I do not doubt it, but they are the names of 60,000 
ex-service men of the World War who offered their lives in de- 
fense of their country and who are now disabled and need their 
country's help. 

I am satisfied that more than 60,000 telegrams and letters 
have come to the Members of Congress within the last 10 days 
appealing to them to support the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825), and 
to oppose the efforts now being made by the leaders on the 
committee on World War veterans’ affairs to sidetrack it for 
other legislation. 

These boys know, to express it in their own words, that 
through the passage of H. R. 7825 is their only hope for adequate 
justice at this session of Congress. These men who are now dis- 
abled and uncompensated are appealing to us as Members of 
Congress to manifest the same patriotic spirit which they mani- 
fested in 1917-18, and bring to them some measure of relief. 

This bill extends the presumptive period for tuberculosis 
from January 1, 1925, to January 1, 1930, and amends the law 
to include all chronie constitutional diseases. It also repeals 
sections 206 and 209 of the present law, which limits the time in 
which these men may file their claims or make their proofs, 
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We started hearings on this bill before the Veterans’ Com- 
mittee about three weeks ago. Strange to say that instead of 
putting on witnesses friendly to the bill, the chairman of the 
committee called witnesses opposing the measure. They heard 
witnesses opposed to the bill for two weeks without permitting 
a single witness to testify who favored its passage—although 
representatives of ex-service organizations were present at all 
times ready and anxious to testify for the bill and to reply to 
those opposed to it. 

Suddenly, like a clap of thunder from a clear sky, the leaders 
on the Veterans’ Committee sidetracked this measure, without 
even permitting us to put on a single witness who favored it, 
and took up hearings on other legislation of less importance to 
the disabled men. 

I have before me now petitions signed by thousands of ex- 
service men, disabled men, who fought their country's battle in 
times of war and who are now asking for a reasonable consider- 
ation at the hands of their Government in times of peace. 

Here is one which comes from Castle Point, N. Y., and is 
signed by thousands of these unfortunate boys from such States 
as New York, Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and other North- 
eastern States. I wish I might be permitted to insert their 
names and addresses in order that you men from that section 
of the country might recognize the sons of your neighbors and 
your friends. The petition reads as follows: 

UNCOMPENSATED DISABLED VETERANS OF THE WORLD Wan, 

UNITED STATES VETERANS’ HOSPITAL, 
Castle Point, N. Y. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas thousands of World War disabled veterans are justly en- 
titled to compensation, and are now denied same through discriminatory 
provisions in the World War veterans’ act of 1924; and 

Whereas these provisions set the date of January 1, 1925, prior to 
which time the veteran must conclusively prove with documentary 
proof, and to the satisfaction of the Veterans’ Bureau, that his disability 
was then existent, which date is arbitrary, discriminating, and contrary 
2 principles of a square deal for our disabled World War veterans; 
an 

Whereas we, the undersigned citizens, know that the people of these 
United States do wish and desire that our disabled veterans of the 
World War, be adequately and justly compensated through the amend- 
ment of the arbitrary legal technicalities existent in the World War 
veterans’ act of 1924, to provide compensation to those veterans whose 
disabilities have developed since the aforesaid arbitrary and discrimi- 
nating date, January 1, 1925; 

Therefore, we most earnestly request and urge your support of 
Representative RaxRKIx's bill (H. R. 7825). 


Here is one from Aspinwall, Pa., attached to which are several 
pages of names of men from Pennsylvania, West Virginia, Ohio, 
New York, and other States. I wish I could put their names in 
the Recorp. Read it, you men from those States, and catch a 
rumbling of that rising tide of public sentiment in this country 
in favor of this legislation. 


ASPINWALL CHAPTER, No. 20, 
THE DISABLED AMERICAN VETERANS OF THE WORLD Wan, 
UNITED STATES VETERANS’? HOSPITAL No. 103, 
Aspinwall, Pa. 
To the Congress of the United States: 

We, the undersigned veterans of the World War, who are at present 
in the United States veterans’ hospital at Aspinwall, Pa., and who, by 
reason of insufficlent proof, can not establish a claim to compensation 
under the existing World War veterans’ act, 1924, and who are anxious 
to regain our health and at the same time to keep our wives and 
families from suffering want and deprivation, earnestly petition the pas- 
sage of the Rankin bill (H. R. 7825). 


I have here another petition 4 or 5 feet long, signed by a large 
number of men from Georgia to Massachusetts. I am sorry 
these names can not go into the Record so that the Members of 
the House from Massachusetts could read them, for they would 
find that it contains the names of as patriotic men as any State 
has ever produced. This petition seems to have been hastily 
written, and reads as follows: 

The Congress of United States: 


We, the non-service-connected patients hospitalized here at the national 
military home, Dayton, Ohio, urgently request that the Rankin bill 
(H. R. 7825) be extended to January 1, 1930. 


Here is one from Oteen, N. C., which literally contains thou- 
sands of names from practically every State in the Union, 
I wish I could insert their names in order that you might see 
that this appeal is coming from every congressional district 
in the United States. These poor men are now suffering from 
tuberculosis and are denied compensation because of the present 
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law and the interminable and insurmountable red tape of the 
Veterans’ Bureau. This petition reads as follows: 


To the Congress of the United States: 

Whereas it has been brought to our attention that a large group 
of disabled veterans of the World War, who are victims of tuberculosis, 
are denied the allowance of service connected disability compensation, 
through present law and time-limit date; and 

Whereas, the disallowance of claims of these disabled veterans 
between the dates of January 1, 1925, and January 1, 1930, under 
such law and time-limit date has created an unjust discrimination 
which deprives them and their dependents of greatly needed financial 
aid: Therefore 

We, the undersigned citizens, do hereby petition and request your 
action and support for the enactment of Rankin bill, H. R. 7825, to 
extend the date of service-connected disability allowance to January 
1, 1930, to allow the benefits of compensation to disabled veterans 
of the World War who develop active tuberculosis prior to the date 
of January 1, 1930, 


Thus you will see that while these petitions are different 
in verbiage they all contain the same appeal for this bill which 
they recognize as their only hope for real relief at this session 
of Congress. They responded to their country’s call in times of 
war, and it is now our duty to respond to their appeal in this 
hour of their distress. 

I know some of you will say that we are giving these men 
hospitalization. That is true as to a small number of them. 
But, even then, we are denying compensation to their wives 
and children, many of whom are suffering for the necessities 
of life or are forced to appeal to charity. 

But some say it will take money to take care of these men. 
I grant you it will take money. Since this Congress convened, 
you have spent hundreds of millions of dollars that could have 
been better applied to this worthy cause. In the first place, you 
refunded income taxes for last year. You told us the amount 
refunded would be about $160,000,000, but the Treasury De- 
partment now tells us that you gave back to those income-tax 
payers at lease $190,000,000, and it was stated on this floor, 
and, if I am not mistaken, it was stated in the message of the 
Chief Executive, that it was the intention of the administra- 
tion, or the hope of the administration, to make the same re- 
duction each year from now on. Less than one-fourth of that 
amount would pay every dollar the Rankin bill would cost. 
Iustend of returning this amount to the already prosperous 
income-tax payers of the country, we could at least apply the 
small amount necessary to carrying out the provisions of this 
bill in order to relieve the sufferings of our uncompensated dis- 
abled veterans to whom we owe a debt of gratitude that we can 
never live to pay. 

Not only that, Mr. Speaker, but in the French debt settlement, 
which was also passed since this Congress convened in Decem- 
ber, Congress virtually gave to the French people $2,500,000,000, 
extending over a period of 61 years. You also gave to Great 
Britain, in the British debt settlement some years ago, about 
$2,000,000,000, and gave to Italy, in the settlement with that 
country, a billion six hundred million. If this rich and powerful 
country can be so generous to the peoples of other nations and 
with the prosperous income-tax payers of America, then we 
ean afford to be generous, at least to the point of justice, to 
those brave men who defended the Nation's flag in times of war, 
and who are now unable to defend themselves in times of peace. 

The American people are in favor of this bill. You talk about 
something voluminous! If I were to insert in this Recorp all 
the letters, all the telegrams, all the petitions, all the appeals 
that have come to my office from the people throughout the 
country, from American Legion posts, from Disabled American 
Veterans of the World War, from individual ex-service men, 
from the fathers, mothers, wives, and friends of these disabled 
men, it would take up infinitely more space than it would to 
have inserted in this Recorp the names of these 60,000 poor 
boys to whom the gentleman from Massachusetts referred. 

The American people are behind this bill and they are not 
going to be satisfied to have it sidetracked or pushed aside. 
The Members of Congress are in favor of it. If the leaders on 
the Veterans’ Committee would report it out at once and let 
it come to the floor of the House for a vote, it would pass this 
House by at least 4 or 5 to 1. And it would do the same thing 
in the Senate. 

They may block this bill in the Veterans’ Committee and 
prevent its coming to the floor of the House, but I want to 
serve notice now that I expect to keep up the fight to the very 
last, and if I am defeated in the committee, I shall bring the 
fight to the floor of the House and continue the battle for full 
and complete justice for our uncompensated disabled veterans of 
the World War. 
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PROHIBITION REORGANIZATION 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House 
resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the 
state of the Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 8574) 
to transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in the 
administration of the national prohibition act, create a bureau 
of prohibition in the Department of Justice, and for other pur- 
poses, 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the further con- 
sideration of the bill H. R. 8574, with Mr. Hooper in the chair. 

The Clerk read the title of the bill. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 2. (a) There shall be in the Department of Justice a Bureau 
of Prohibition, at the head of which shall be a Director of Prohibition. 
The Director of Prohibition shall be appointed by the Attorney Gen- 
eral, without regard to the civil service laws, and shall receive a salary 
at the rate of $9,000 per annum. 

(b) The Attorney General is authorized to appoint, without regard 
to the civil service laws, an Assistant Director of Prohibition and 
such attorneys as he deems necessary and, in accordance with the 
civil service laws, such other officers and employees as he deems 
necessary. The salaries of the assistant director and of all such attor- 
neys, officers, and employees shall be fixed in accordance with the 
classification act of 1923, as amended (U. S. C., title 5, ch. 13; U. S. C., 
Sup. III, title 5, ch. 13). 

(e) The Attorney General is authorized to designate any officer of the 
Department of Justice to act as Director of Prohibition during the 
absence or disability of the Director of Prohibition, or in the event that 
there is no Director of Prohibition. 

(d) The personnel of the Bureau of Prohibition shall perform such 
duties, in the District of Columbia or elsewhere, as the Attorney Gen- 
eral shall prescribe. 


With the following committee amendments: 


Page 2, line 6, after the word “ with,” insert the competitive pro- 
visions of.” 
Page 2, line 14, after the word “ officer,” insert “or employee.” 


Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Speaker, I move to strike out the 
last word, for the purpose of asking a question. Is it the pur- 
pose that the competitive provisions of the civil service laws 
shall be applicable to all appointments, including promotions? 
The gentleman knows that there are provisions under which 
after a person has come into the service he may have a non- 
competitive examination for promotion; and the departments 
and the Civil Service Commission frequently find it advan- 
tageous to conduct such an examination. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, as I understand the 
situation, there are now in the Department of Justice about 
1,400 employees who are under the civil service and about 
2,800 not under the civil service. The employees now in the 
Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Department have all 
been selected under the competitive provisions of the civil serv- 
ice act; and in order to have uniformity in that section of the 
Attorney General's office dealing with the enforcement of pro- 
hibition, we thought the new appointees should serve under 
exactly the same conditions and be appointed in the same man- 
ner as the existing personnel. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I think that would be the result without 
any question if these words “the competitive provisions” in 
the first committee amendment were not added. The draft 
originally read: 

In accordance with the civil service laws. 


Mr, WILLIAMSON. It would not be the result, for this 
reason: There is an exception in the civil service law which 
permits the Attorney General to select his employees either 
without any kind of examination or upon a noncompetitive 
basis, and if you leave out “competitive provisions,“ he can 
select them through noncompetitive examinations, and it was 
thought better to have them selected on a competitive basis, 
so as to come in line with the employees now in the prohibition 
service. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Then it is the purpose to exclude any 
opportunity for noncompetitive examinations in this service? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. That is correct. 

Mr, CHINDBLOM. And in that respect this service will 
differ from every other seryice in the Government subject to 
the civil service laws? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Oh, not in the slightest, if the gentleman 
will permit. Ordinarily the language “in accordance with the 
civil service laws“ would put these people into the competitive 
service, but there is another provision of law which is of long 
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standing permitting the Attorney General in his discretion to 
make civil service appointments without competitive examina- 
tions, which applies to the legal staff, the attorneys, the law 
clerks, and so forth in the department. What is intended is 
to keep the prohibition agents in the same civil service status 
they are in at the present time, and in order to do it the lan- 
guage has to be explicit and say, in accordance with the com- 
mittee amendment— 


With the competitive provisions of the civil service laws. 


It merely makes it as the law is now, and makes it as the 
civil-service system is applicable in all similar cases. It merely 
safeguards against taking advantage of legislation applicable 
peculiarly to the Department of Justice, which was enacted 
years ago. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. ‘The gentleman knows that noncompeti- 
tive examinations may be held for promotion under the present 
civil service laws. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Surely. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. And not for original entry. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Oh, yes; in some instances they have non- 
competitive entrance examinations. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Is it the purpose to exclude that possi- 
bility by those words? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; because this deals only with the 
original employment of these people. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I may state that this 
matter was thoroughly discussed by our committee with the 
Attorney General himself and also with the Assistant Attorney 
General, Mr. Youngquist, who will be in charge of prohibition 
enforcement, and both of them favor this provision, 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Mr. Chairman, with the explanation of 
the chairman of the Civil Service Committee, the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LenLeBacH], I have no objection to the 
language. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
pro forma amendment. Is it the intent of the committee and 
the bill to provide for appointees, directors, and attorneys out- 
side of the civil service? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. ‘That is correct. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. That is somewhat changing the present 
rule? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. It is changing the situation, so far as 
the Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of the Treasury 
is concerned, but in order to bring it into conformity with the 
services in the Department of Justice it is necessary to take 
the attorneys out from under the civil service, because no 
attorneys in the Department of Justice are appointed under the 
civil service. : 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. How about the director? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The director and the assistant directer 
are appointed also without regard to the civil service law. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Not now? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The assistant director is, but not the 
director. 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. How about the administrators in the 
various districts? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They will be appointed in conformity 
with the civil service laws as they are now. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. MGORE of Ohio. Consider counsel in the administrator's 
office in one of the States—I do not know what his technical 
title may be. What will be his status under the present bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. He will be outside of the civil service 
if he is carried into the Department of Justice, If he continues 
in the service of the Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury 
Department his status will not be changed. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. As I understand it, this bill will take 
officers from under the jurisdiction of the Treasury Depart- 
ment and put them under the jurisdiction of the Department 
of Justice. Take the ease of a legal adviser in one of the dis- 
tricts in the States. He has probably taken a noncompetitive 
examination; at any rate, is under the civil service now. Does 
the gentleman mean that this bill affects his status? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. A large number of attorneys who are 
at the present time employed in the Bureau of Prohibition in 
the Treasury Department are employed in connection with the 
permit system and are not employed in the law-enforcement 
section. These, for the most part, will undoubtedly remain in 
the Treasury, where they are. The Attorney General does not 
intend to take over any attorney who is not willing to leave 
the civil service and come into the Department of Justice. I 
do not believe any hardships will be imposed upon any of the 
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attorneys in the Treasury. The chances are that those who are 
taken over will have a more inviting future than those who 
remain. 

Mr. MOORE of Ohio. Those who are now in the civil service 
and whose services are satisfactory do not need to change? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They will not be disturbed. I am sure 
the head of the department will not force anybody into his 
department in cases where he does not care to come. 

Mr. ESTEP. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. ESTEP. I would like to know about the attorneys in 
the various districts, at Pittsburgh, for instance, where they 
have five or more attorneys under the prohibition administrator. 
They will be turned over to the Department of Justice, will 
they not? They are under the civil service. Will they be dis- 
charged or will they have the right to transfer themselves from 
pees the civil service and retain the positions that they now 

ave? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The transfers must be made by depart- 
mental order. Those that the gentleman refers to, or most of 
them, will probably remain in their present assignments, as the 
permit system will not be handled by the Department of Jus- 
tice; but if any are utilized in the enforcement division, they 
will lose their civil-service status. 

Mr. ESTEP. They go into the district courts the same as the 
district attorneys and handle the business of the administra- 
tor. What will they do? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. They will be taken over. 

Mr. ESTEP. But will not the Department of Justice dis- 
charge them, inasmuch as the Attorney General reserves the 
right to appoint new men without having them take the civil- 
service examination? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Those who are willing to accept a 
non-civil-service status will be retained. If they are unwilling 
to accept such status and can not be utilized in the Treasury 
Department or be placed elsewhere, they would doubtless lose 
their jobs. 

Mr. TILSON. Those who come over will be appointed? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. They will be transferred and given 
appropriate assignments by the Attorney General. 

Mr. TILSON. Will they be assistants to the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes; substantially that. Most of them 
will undoubtedly be assigned work under the direction of the 
district attorneys. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on agreeing to the 
first committee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 2, Hne 14, after the word “officer,” insert the words “or 
employee.” 


The CHAIRMAN. 

mittee amendment. 
The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sesc. 3. (a) All attorneys, officers, and employees of the enforcement 
division of the Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Department are 
hereby transferred, without change in classification or compensation, to 
the Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of Justice, but such attor- 
neys shall not be subject to the provisions of the civil service laws. 

(b) All records, files, and property (including office equipment) of 
the enforcement division of the Bureau of Prohibition, and the portion 
of the unexpended appropriations for the Bureau of Prohibition in the 
Treasury Department apportioned for the use of such enforcement divi- 
sion, are transferred to the Bureau of Prohibition in the Department 
of Justice. 

(c) Appropriations transferred by this act shall be available for 
expenditure by the bureau to which they are transferred as if such 
bureau had been named in the act making the appropriations. 


With a committee amendment as follows: 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


Page 3, line 1, after the word “laws,” insert a colon and in quotation 
marks the words “ Provided, That all officers and employees of the 
Bureau of Prohibition who the Attorney General finds has heretofore 
or shall hereafter violate any provision of the Federal prohibitton law, 
shall be dismissed.” 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment 
to the committee amendment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from South Dakota. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. WILLIAMSON: Page 3, lines 2 to 5, in- 
clusive, strike out the quotation marks at the beginning and end of the 
proviso. 


The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment to the committee amendment. 

The amendment to the committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment as amended. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Maryland offers an 
amendment to the committee amendment, The Clerk will re- 
port it. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Amendment offered by Mr. Paumisano: On page 3, line 3, strike out 
all after the word “ have down to and including the word “ dismissed,” 
on line 5, and insert in Meu thereof the following: “indictments for 
felony pending against them be suspended pending said indictments and 
those who have heretofore or shall hereafter violate any penal provisions 
of the Federal or State laws shall be dismissed.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
against that, on the ground that the amendment is not germane 
to the bill or section or paragraph. 

Mr. PALMISANO. I hope the gentleman will withold his 
point of order for a moment, 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will reserve it. 

Mr. PALMISANO. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I am personally opposed to this bill, as I feel that 
Congress is establishing a bad precedent in transferring the 
police powers to a prosecuting official. While the present Attor- 
ney General may not abuse said powers, there is no saying what 
future Attorneys General and their subordinate district attor- 
neys throughout the country may do. If they are inclined to do 
so, I fear that some time or another this department will be 
used as a political football, and for that reason I shall yote 
against this bill. 

It has been contended by the majority party that the present 
Secretary of the Treasury Department is the best since Alex- 
ander Hamilton. Then why the necessity of a change? 

This bill further provides by section 5 (a): 

The Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury shall jointly 
prescribe all regulations under this act and the national prohibition act 
relating to permits and the forms of all applications, bonds, permits, 
records, and reports under such acts. 


Under the present law, the Secretary of the Treasury makes 
those regulations, and if he is the best Secretary since Alexander 
Hamilton, why place a check upon an efficient official and place 
it in the hands of the Attorney General? It seems to me, Mr. 
Chairman, if there is any doubt about the enforcement of this 
law by the present Government officials, it should be taken from 
those officials and placed entirely in a new agency, but not in the 
hands of a prosecuting attorney. Nevertheless, I trust that this 
amendment will pass, as I am satisfied the bill is going to pass, 
and to that extent it will promote efficiency in the department. 

The provision in reference to the officials and agents of the 
department if this amendment is adopted will read as follows. 

I wish that the Members would pay special attention to this 
amendment. As far as I am concerned, my friends, all I want 
is to have respectable citizens enforce this law as long as you 
have it on the statute books, and I think we all ought to agree 
to that proposition. The provision would read as follows: 


Provided, That all officers and employees of the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion who the Attorney General finds have indictments for felony 
pending against them be suspended pending said indictments and 
those who have heretofore or sball hereafter violate any penal pro- 
visions of the Federal or State laws shall be dismissed. 


The only Uifference between the committee amendment and 
this amendment is this: The amendment offered by the com- 
mittee provides that a man who has violated a penal provi- 
sion of the Federal prohibition law shall be dismissed, while 
my amendment provides that if a man violates any law or has 
an indictment against him for the commission of a felony he 
shall be automatically suspended pending the indictment, and 
if he has violated or does violate any of the Federal or State 
penal laws he shall be dismissed. That is the extent of my 
amendment, and it seems to me the Members of this House, 
whether dry or wet, should agree to the provisions of this 
amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN. Does the gentleman from South Dakota 
care to be heard on the point of order? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, it seems quite apparent 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland 
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to the committee amendment on its face is not germane. The 
only thing the section deals with is the appointment of officers 
and employees by the Attorney General, and the proviso simply 
deals with the matter of dismissal of certain employees who 
have violated or shall hereafter violate the prohibition laws, As 
I caught the amendment offered by the gentleman from Mary- 
land this is new legislation upon a new subject matter and is not 
germane to the committee amendment. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I can not understand why 
this amendment is not germane. The purpose of the committee 
amendment, as I understand it, is that anyone who violates a 
prohibition statute shall be dismissed. The gentleman from 
Maryland [Mr. Patmisano] merely adds to that. His amend- 
ment provides that if a man is guilty of the violation of any 
statute of the United States he shall be dismissed, or if he is 
under indictment for the violation of any statute of the United 
States or of the States he shall be suspended pending the trial 
of the case. I do not see why it would not be germane. It is a 
matter of dismissal, It is a matter of who shall be employed 
and dismissed, and the gentleman from Maryland merely ex- 
tends that a little farther and provides that if a man is guilty 
of violating any of the statutes of the United States or the 
States he shall be dismissed. 

Mr. HASTINGS. Or indicted. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. If indicted, then he shall be suspended. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The committee amendment has to do 
only with employees in the Prohibition Service who violate the 
national prohibition act, while the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland has to do with the violation of any 
and all laws, State or Federal. 

Mr. HASTINGS. But it is by the same class of people? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, Absolutely, The amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland has the same purpose; that is, 
purification of the personnel of the Bureau of Prohibition. The 
gentleman merely extends it by saying that if a man violates 
any of the statutes of the United States he shall be dismissed. 
Why should such a man be employed in the Prohibition Bureau 
if he has violated some other statute perhaps of greater impor- 
tance and be at liberty to be employed by the bureau if he has 
not violated the prohibition laws? Why is it not just as wrong 
to violate some other statute as it is to violate the prohibition 
act? Has it come about that a man can be employed in the 
Prohibition Bureau as long as he does not violate any prohibi- 
tion statute and still be employed even though he violates any 
other statute. 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Les. 

Mr. COLTON. But the amendment goes farther and pro- 
vides for the violation of a State law, and the question I want 
to ask is: Who would be the judge as to whether he had vio- 
lated a State law? 

Mr. HASTINGS. 
General. 

Mr. COLTON. But the Attorney General is not called upon 
to interpret State statutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. In a State where we have concurrent en- 
forcement would the gentleman say a man could violate a State 
law and still should be employed in the Prohibition Bureau? 

Mr. COLTON. Under the present law and under the present 
amendment, they would have full authority to suspend. 

Mr. HASTINGS. If the gentleman from Maryland will per- 
mit, the proposed amendment says that if a man has violated a 
State law or has been indicted he shall be suspended; and if 
information has been filed against him, either in a State court 
or in a Federal court, the Attorney General shall take the action 
suggested: and all this amendment seeks to do is to purify the 
personnel engaged in this work. 

Mr. SWING and Mr. LAGUARDIA rose. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, on the point of order I want to 
make one suggestion. The Chair, of course, is informed of the 
general rule that where a section or an amendment simply deals 
with one class you can Not add a new or an additional class. 
If it provides for two, you can add a third. Under this gen- 
eral rule, let me call attention to the fact that the amendment 
before the House provides for the class of employees that may 
be dismissed. ‘The effect of the amendment to the amendment 
offered by the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PALMISANO] is to 
add a new class, to wit, those who may be suspended, and is 
not, therefore, germane to the amendment now before the 
House, relating to those who may be dismissed. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I would like to be heard 
on the point of order. I am very much concerned in not re- 
stricting the latitude of amendments, and therefore I desire to 
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call the chairman’s attention to the importance of his ruling in 
this case. 

The point of order is raised to an amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment. The question of germaneness therefore re- 
solves itself into whether or not the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maryland |Mr. PALMISANO!] is related to the subject 
matter of the amendment now before the committee for con- 
sideration. 

The amendment of the committee gives certain directory in- 
structions to the Attorney General that certain employees or 
agents shall be dismissed. 

All that the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland 
IMr. PAumisano] does is to amplify and broaden, if you please, 
the purpose of the committee amendment. First, the committee 
amendment provides for his discharge in the event of a viola- 
tion of the prohibition law and the amendment of the gentle- 
man from Maryland [Mr. Patmisano] provides for his dis- 
missal in the event of a conviction of a crime, and further pro- 
vides, under the general powers of the Attorney General given 
in this bill, a suspension in the event of an indictment. 

This also is related to the subject matter of the bill for the 
reason that there is another qualification concerning these same 
employees, and that is that they must qualify under the com- 
petitive provisions of the civil service laws. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I may say to the gentleman that the 
committee amendment is not germane to section 3. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I believe it is. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So the gentleman is not aided in his 
argument by saying that the amendment of the gentleman from 
Maryland is not offered to the section, but to the committee 
amendment and must be germane to the amendent offered by the 
committee. The amendment which the gentleman from Mary- 
land [Mr. PALMISANO] has offered sets up an entirely different 
class and type of people who may be reached by the amendment, 
namely, those who have been guilty of committing some crime 
under the general law, no matter what it may be, The com- 
mittee amendment is confined to those who may commit offenses 
against the national’ prohibition act and none other. 

Mr. Chairman, I do not care to argue the matter further. 

Mr. STAFFORD. If the Chair is in doubt, I wish to add one 
word supplementary to the position taken by the gentleman 
from New York. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair will be pleased to hear the 
gentleman from Wisconsin. 

Mr. STAFFORD. To my mind there can be no question but 
that the amendment offered by the gentleman from Maryland is 
in order. 

In construing whether the amendment is in order, the point 
of view should be the same as if the subject matter of this pro- 
viso was in a separate bill under consideration by the House. 

If the purport of this proviso was in a separate bill, what 
would be the scope of its consideration? Its purpose is to 
authorize the Attorney General to dismiss certain officers of the 
Government who have been found violating the penal provisions 
of the prohibition laws. This is a general enactment of law 
and it stands by itself. 

With respect to the rule of its being related to one subject 
matter, the subject matter here is the conditions tnder which 
probibition officers shall be retained in the service, For anyone 
to contend that this House can not act with respect to the char- 
acter of men who should be continued in the service, as is 
intended by the amendment of the gentleman from Maryland 
[Mr. Patmisano], is going to a ridiculous extreme. Such a 
construction would circumscribe to narrow limits the power of 
the House to legislate. This committee to-day under this pro- 
posed amendment is called upon to determine what should be 
the character of the men who shall enforce the national prohibi- 
tion law. The committee amendment provides that heretofore 
or hereafter when they have been found guilty, they shall be 
suspended, and the purpose of the amendment of the gentleman 
from Maryland is merely to say that if they have been indicted 
they shall be suspended from the service. How any amendment 
could be more germane to the subject matter than the one under 
consideration I can not see. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, I just want to call the 
Chairs attention to the fact that the amendment to the com- 
mittee amendment increases the duties placed upon the Attorney 
General. It is a very easy matter for the Attorney General to 
determine whether an agent of his department has violated the 
prohibition law, but when you put upon him the duty of ascer- 
taining whether an agent of his department has violated any 
law—Federal or State—that is certainly an entirely different 
matter, 
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Mr, STAFFORD. I have not argued the merits of the propo- 
sition, but the parliamentary question involved. 

Mr. DALLINGER. It has been repeatedly held that where 
additional duties are imposed upon an officer of the Govern- 
ment that makes the amendment out of order. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. That is in an appropriation bill and not a 
legislative bill. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. The gentleman from Massachusetts is 
Mo ee on the construction of a limitation on an appropriation 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. The point 
of ee arises on the committee amendment, which reads as 
‘ollows: 


Provided, That all officers and employees of the Bureau of Prohibition 
who the Attorney General finds have heretofore or shall hereafter violate 
any penal provisions of the Federal prohibition laws shall be dismissed. 


The gentleman from Maryland [Mr. PALMISANO] offers an 
amendment to the amendment, which reads as follows: 


On page 3, line 3, strike out all after the word “ have,” down to and 
including the word “ dismissed,” on Hne 5, and insert in lieu thereof the 
following : 

“Indictments for felony pending against them be suspended pending 
said indictments and those who have heretofore or shall hereafter vio- 


late any penal provision of the Federal or State laws shall be dis- 
missed.” 


The point of order which is made against the amendment to 
the amendment is that it is not germane to the amendment, and 
the discussion on the matter has been an interesting one. The 
Chair is well aware of the fact that questions of germaneness 
frequently are very embarrassing and that it is frequently diffi- 
cult to try to draw the exact line between that which is ger- 
mane and that which is not germane. 

In Cannon’s Procedure in the House of Representatives, page 
124, it is stated: 


One individual proposition may not be amended by another individual 
proposition even though the two may belong to the same class, 


It is hardly necessary to say that under this particular rule | 
there haye been many decisions in regard to germaneness. 
However, each question naturally arises on its own base, under 
its own given set of circumstances. 

Germaneness Means releyancy, relationship. 

The question here is whether the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland has such relationship, such relevancy 
to the committee amendment as to permit it to stand in making 
it subject to a point of order. 

Now, to be brief about it, the Chair believes that where there 
is introduced into the proviso which he has just read an addi- 
tional subject matter, such as it seems apparent to the Chair 
has been introduced by bringing in State laws together with 
Federal laws, it seems to the Chair that the rule as to relevancy 
and relationship has been violated. It is not only an amplifica- 
tion as suggested here of the subject matter of the amendment 
offered by the committee but it seems to the Chair that not only 
does it amplify but it brings in a new body of matter, a new 
situation, that certainly is not relevant and not germane, and 
the Chair sustains the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follöwing 
amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 3, line 3, after the word “heretofore,” insert the word 
“ violated.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, that is a perfecting 
amendment to make it clearer. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question now is on the committee 
amendment, 

Mr, STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I want to ask the gentleman from South Dakota 
as to the character of the finding of the Attorney General when 
he dismisses an employee from the service. Will it be a formal 
finding that he has been indicted—what is the nature of the 
supervision that the Atterney General is going to exercise over 
the entire force? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. He will be guided by the facts 
as he finds them, just the same as a Member of Congress would 
use his knowledge of facts with reference to the dismissal of a 
person employed in his office. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It has been stated on the floor that the 
Attorney General does not intend to have any person employed 
who has been addicted to drink or who has been found taking a 
drink. It has come under my observation in the trial of cases 
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that many enforcement officials in order to get facts are obliged 
to take a drink. 

They are obliged to drink the liquor, hold it in their mouths, 
carry it in their throats, until they get to a private closet, and 
then put it in a bottle, and use it on trial as an exhibit. - Does 
the gentleman claim that these men are going to be dismissed 
for violating the penal provisions of the Federal prohibition laws 
on that account? Is that to be a ground for dismissal? Take, 
for instance, the case of the St. Charles Hotel at Milwaukee 
which was closed. It was disclosed that the prohibition officers 
entertained chorus girls for weeks and weeks and months and 
months, at the expense of the Government in order to get an 
indictment. Is that the character of violation of Federal pro- 
hibition laws that will be warrant for the Attorney General to 
dismiss men from the service? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, if the gentle- 
man will refer to the decisions of the courts, he will find that 
on a number of occasions they have ruled that within reasonable 
limits prohibition agents could obtain evidence in that manner. 
What I have reference to in supporting this amendment are the 
crooked, grafting, law-yiolating prohibition agents. 

The gentleman well knows that in our city, Milwaukee, Wis., 
we had a Federal prohibition agent, whose name I shall not 
mention, who spent hundreds if not thousands of dollars of 
the taxpayers’ money in going around having drunken parties 
with wild women and spending the money extravagantly, stat- 
ing he had to do so in order to obtain evidence. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I am acquainted with the 
fact, as my colleague is, of a prohibition enforcement officer who 
was indicted by a Federal grand jury being continued in the 
service, and only within the last two weeks has he been found 
guilty of violating the law by taking bribes from illicit vendors 
of liquor. I was in sympathy with the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Patmisano] to reach that 
kind of a situation by suspending him from the service. The 
prohibition enforcement office kept that officer in the employ of 
the Government on the pay roll after he was indicted, and yet, 
a Federal jury convicted him and a Federal judge in Milwaukee 
sentenced him to more than three years’ imprisonment. I do 
not want to see that character of officer carried on the pay roll. 

Mr. GIFFORD. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
two words. I do this so that there may appear in the RECORD 
From the 


something about the activities of the Coast Guard. 
report of the committee I read this statement: 


Division of authority, duties, and responsibilities is not conducive to 
the best results where a specific end is sought, 


In the Recorp for the past two days I find no reference to 


what some time or other may happen to the Coast Guard. We 
know that the land forces of the Coast Guard have heretofore 
rendered yaluable service. If the Prohibition Bureau is to be 
divorced entirely from the Treasury Department at this time it 
would seem that the activities of the Coast Guard would prob- 
ably end after the goods are smuggled into the country. Here- 
tofore they have taken a large part in the matter of transpor- 
tation after the goods have actually been smuggled in, although 
there may not have been actual knowledge that the goods were 
smuggled in. The Coast Guard should be very much interested 
as to the way in which this bill may be pointing, and I would 
like to have the chairman of the committee state whether or 
not in his opinion a little later it will not necessarily follow 
that as far as the law enforcement in this matter is concerned 
that the Coast Guard and the border patrol will not have to be 
annexed to the Department of Justice. In the future shall the 
activities of the Coast Guard end after their duties preventing 
smuggling have ceased? Will their activities end as far as fol- 
lowing up the transportation part of it is concerned? 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
word. I do this in order to ask the chairman a question, In 
this committee amendment that we are discussing the word 
“heretofore” occurs. Will not that lead to endless confusion 
and trouble? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. So far as the language of this provi- 
sion is concerned, it does not add anything new to the existing 
law. The Attorney General or the Secretary of the Treasury 
can now dismiss any officer who has been found, in his judg- 
ment, to violate any of the provisions of the prohibition or 
any other law. In other words, it is cause for dismissal if he 
has been guilty of violating the law. If the Attorney General 
should find that there are certain agents now in the employ 
of the Bureau of Prohibition who have been transferred to his 
department and who in the past have been guilty of violation 
of the law, he can dismiss them under this provision. 

Mr. HUDSON. But he can do that without this provision. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. The amendment is intended to 
emphasize the duty placed upon the Attorney General to clean 
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up the forces in the Bureau of Prohibition. Much has already 
been accomplished in this line under the present management, 
I may say to the gentleman, 

Mr. HUDSON. Does not the gentleman think the Attorney 
General would do this without the adoption of this amendment? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I have no doubt but that he will. 

Mr. HUDSON. In other words, this amendment is of no 
effect, so far as the authority of the Attorney General is con- 
cerned, to clean up the report. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. No. It is put in here to emphasize the 
duty of the Attorney General to dismiss appointees who are 
themselves law violators. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to support this bill 
and want to stand for what the Attorney General and the ad- 
ministration may want, but I shall vote against this amendment. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. When the committee adopted this amend- 
ment I submitted the matter to the Attorney General. I haye 
always believed that this amendment is unnecessary and is 
really cumbering this bill with matter that should have no 
place in the law. The Attorney General, in reply to my inquiry, 
stated: 


The proposal last stated is unnecessary. The bill specifically imposes 
upon the Attorney General the duty of enforcing the penal provisions 
of the prohibition laws. In view of that fact, it should not be 
necessary to enact a statute requiring dismissal from the service of 
those who violate them. 


In other words, the bill itself imposes on the Attorney Gen- 
eral the duty of enforcing the prohibition laws, and this simply 
adds to the statute a thing that is already conferred upon the 
Attorney General by the general provisions of the bill. 

In other words, it is a lecture to the Attorney General to the 
effect that he shall do his duty. That lecture is not neces- 
sary. With the duty already conferred by law, it is simply 
superfiuous to add the language contained in this amendment, 
and I concur with the Attorney General in the opinion that it 
is absolutely unnecessary, and I say we ought not to place it 
in the statute. 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment to 
the committee amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New Jersey offers 
an amendment to the committee amendment, which the Clerk 
will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. LEHLBACH : Page 3, line 5, strike out the 
word “ prohibition.” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make a point of order 
to the amendment on the ground that it is not germane to the 
committee amendment. The purpose of the amendment now 
proposed is exactly that of the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Maryland [Mr. Patmisano]. It will greatly 
extend the number of laws for a violation of which employees 
must be dismissed. It would apply not only to the prohibition 
laws but to any laws whatever, State or national. It places 
upon the Attorney General new duties that are not placed on 
him by the committee amendment, 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Mr. Chairman, an amendment that strikes 
out language and does not insert new language is germane be- 
cause it does not contribute any new subject matter. That was 
the opinion held when the Lever Pure Food Act was under con- 
sideration during the World War. A Member offered a series of 
amendments to insert In the bill certain prohibition provisions, 
and the gentleman then occupying the chair, Mr. Hamlin, of 
Missouri, ruled out all amendments to strike out and insert as 
not germane, but when an amendment to strike out language 
and put in no new language was offered, he held it in order. 

To strike out language does not add anything to the subject 
matter. This amendment says that the Attorney General shall 
dismiss any officer or employee of the Bureau of Prohibition 
who has heretofore violated or who shall hereafter violate any 
penal provisions of the Federal prohibition laws. Now the 
adjective qualifying “laws,” the word “ prohibition,” merely 
qualifies the subject matter. It is perfectly competent and 
germane to strike out that qualifying word. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is not yet prepared torule. The 
Chair would inquire of the gentleman is it not true that the 
striking out of the word “ prohibition ” would add to the subject 
matter here by including offenses other than those against the 
prohibition laws? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. No; because the language of the subject 
matter that we are seeking to amend—I mean the committee 
amendment, which my amendment seeks to amend—is Federal 
laws; these are qualified by the word “prohibition.” But 
striking out the qualification is not bringing in other subject 
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matter. If it were State laws, that would be different. But 
the subject matter here is Federal laws, and the amendment 
merely removes a limitation. The language stricken out is not 
subject to a point of order on the ground of germaneness. It 
has been so held repeatedly. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, the committee amend- 
ment applies only to officers and employees of the Prohibition 
Bureau. If you strike out the word “ prohibition,” then the 
officials and employees may be dismissed for violating some 
traffic regulation or any Federal law other than the prohibition 
laws. The amendment proposed by the gentleman from New 
Jersey [Mr. LenLBacH] simply adds innumerable laws to the 
prohibition law, for a violation of which employees of the Pro- 
hibition Bureau may be dismissed. The gentleman proposes to 
make any offenses against Federal laws the ground of removal. 

Mr. LEHLBACH,. I take away the qualification. Of course, 
a person is subject to dismissal without this amendment from 
the committee under general law in any department; but you 
make it mandatory on the Attorney General to dismiss any 
person who violates the provisions of the prohibition law. I 
am seeking to make it mandatory that he shall dismiss a man 
if he violates the Mann Act or some other Federal law. 

Mr. GRIFFIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask the Chair whether the 
committee amendment may not be so construed that a violation 
of the prohibition law is the only offense for which it is made 
mandatory for the Attorney General to dismiss an officer or 
employee? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes. A violation of the prohibition law 
is the only offense for which it is made mandatory for the 
Attorney General to dismiss an officer, But that is not perti- 
nent to the point of order. 

Mr, GRIFFIN. Will not the effect of the amendment to 
strike out the word “prohibition,” in line 5, be to open up the 
whole field of offenses, putting employees of the Government 
under penalty of discharge for the violation of any Federal 
law? 

Mr. LEHLBACH. Yes; that is obvious. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair is ready to rule. At first blush, 
when the amendment was first offered by the able gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. LXHIRACHI, I thought the amendment 
was germane. But the Chair has changed his mind, and hon- 
estly changed his mind, during the discussion here. Having 
had time to think the matter over a little and having consulted 
with .the parliamentary clerk a little about the matter, the 
Chair feels this way about it: The amendment offered by the 
committee provides, as the Chair has already stated in his 
earlier ruling: 


That all officers and employees of the Bureau of Prohibition who the 
Attorney General finds have heretofore or shall hereafter violate any 
penal provisions of the Federal prohibition laws shall be dismissed. 


The Chair thought at first that the canceling in the amend- 
ment of the word “prohibition” would be germane, but as he 
looks at it now he believes it would be enlarging, and enlarging 
very greatly, the scope of this amendment, and that it would be 
bringing into the amendment and into the purpose of the amend- 
ment a vast variety of other acts which are made crimes under 
the Federal law. 

Therefore the Chair is inclined to hold, and does hold, that 
under the conditions the striking out of the term is not permis- 
sible and that the question of germaneness arises in the situa- 
tion which confronts us, and sustains the point of order against 
the language of the amendment. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the 
committee amendment. It seems to me we ought to keep in 
mind the fact that the main purpose of this legislation is to 
place a great power in the hands of the Attorney General and 
to place a very heavy responsibility upon him. If we have not 
confidence in the Attorney General we ought not to pass this 
legislation putting that responsibility upon him. If we are to 
place that responsibility upon him we ought not to take any 
chance of tying his hands in a way that might interfere with 
the most effective enforcement. If we have confidence in him 
to justify this legislation we ought not to put in these trifling 
amendments that may appeal to us as to some detached cases 
and exceptional cases but which, nevertheless, may seriously in- 
terfere with real enforcement. 

The committee ought not to delude itself about this amend- 
ment. It is mandatory. If the Attorney General is honest and 
he finds that a man has violated or hereafter violates the pro- 
hibition laws that man does not even have to be convicted; if 
the Attorney General finds that to be the fact he must dismiss 
him. 

We prefer, of course, to have men of the very highest stand- 
ing in the Government service, but in the enforcement of law 
there is a necessity some times for establishing a contact that 
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can not always be established through citizens of the highest 
character and of the least experience with the rough places 
of the world, and if the occasion rises, as very likely it will 
arise, in the enforcement of this law where the Attorney General 
finds that certain men will be the most effective agents in se- 
curing the enforcement of the law this House ought not to say 
that such men can not be employed. 

> I hope this amendment offered by the committee will be yoted 
own. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Chairman, I ask that the committee 
pause for just one moment to contemplate what is going on on 
the floor of this House at this time. We are considering a bill 
brought before us for the ostensible purpose of better enforce- 
ment, Here is a bill to reorganize the prohibition forces, and 
the gentlemen who are the sponsors of this bill and the gentle- 
men who claim to be in favor of strict enforcement seem to 
resent any attempt to write into the bill a provision which 
would exclude criminals from employment in the Department of 
Justice. [Applause.] That is all there is to it, gentlemen. 
Why this sudden rush to the defense of men who have been 
convicted of a crime, when, as a matter of fact, under the gen- 
eral law now in existence an ex-convict, a felon, or a man con- 
victed of crime could not be continued in the Department of 
Agriculture and he could not be continued in the Department of 
State or any other department of the Government. I am at a 
loss to understand the defense at this time of men who 
violate the law, and it is only in the Prohibition Bureau that 
such men seemingly are wanted. Why, Mr. Chairman, I will 
give you an instance of a man who was indicted in Virginia by 
Federal agents, with two others, on a charge of conspiracy to 
violate the prohibition laws. Two of them went to trial, but 
they could not find the third man. He was a fugitive from 
justice. They were looking for him, and after the trial was over 
where do you suppose they found him? In the employment of 
the Prohibition Department up near Buffalo. Why, gentlemen, 
you really can not be serious in opposing an amendment which 
would protect the service and which would exclude from the 
service felons, criminals, and men who are convicted of a crime. 
I am sure I can not understand such Inconsistency, 

Mr. COLTON. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes. 

Mr. COLTON. I want to ask the gentleman this question: 


Is there any power the Attorney General needs to have that he 
does not have under the general provisions of this bill if we 
impose upon him the duty of enforcing this law? 


Mr. LAGUARDIA. Yes; and I will tell it. I did not want 
to tell it, but I will tell it now. I want to present a situation 
which exists in the State of Washington, in Puget Sound, where 
you have administrators of prohibition who are yiolating or 
permitting violations of the law they are supposed to enforce, 
and when the Department of Justice tried to investigate, a great 
statesman in the other body and one of the foremost champions 
of prohibition, pulled the Department of Justice off. That is 
the kind of a situation we are trying to prevent. The condi- 
tions around Puget Sound are simply disgraceful and appar- 
ently hushed up by advocates of prohibition. 

Mr. COLTON. If the gentleman will yield further, they have 
power to remove now. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. But if you get strong backers of prohi- 
bition to prevent the removal of crooks, then, of course, the pub- 
lie can not be protected. Just as now we see leading drys in 
the House protecting ex-convicts and criminals in their employ- 
ment or continuity in the Prohibition Bureau. 

Mr. COLTON. I think we can trust the Attorney General in 
that respect, if we are going to intrust with him the enforce- 
ment of this law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous con- 
sent that all debate upon this section and all amendmeats 
thereto close in five minutes, 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman, I object. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on this section and all amendments thereto close in five minutes, 

The motion was agreed to. 

The pro forma amendment was withdrawn. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. Chairman, I rise in support of the com- 
mittee amendment. I think, in view of the purposes of the bill, 
it is a rather redundant proposition, because if the Attorney 
General is supposed to enforce the law against the public he 
certainly ought to be supposed to enforce the law against his 
own agents. 

My principal reason in rising is to call attention to a couple 
of statements of the leading dry of the House, the gentleman 
from Michigan [Mr. Cramton]. 

The gentleman asked the House to have confidence in the 
Attorney General. The gentleman seems to have lost confi- 
dence in the Attorney General. The Attorney General has said 
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he would have nothing but dry agents, dry in minds and dry in 
throats. Now, the gentleman from Michigan insists that prob- 
ably that is not the right type of agent; that we need a more 
vigorous type of agent; that we need agents who can make the 
right kind of contact in order to get evidence. In other words, 
according to the gentleman from Michigan, the slogan of the 
Prohibition Bureau after this should be that nothing but topers 
be on guard. 

The trouble with the committee amendment is that it does 
not go far enough. The amendment suggested by the gentleman 
from New Jersey [Mr. Leutsacn] is the proper amendment. 
I was going to offer it myself, but the gentleman offered it 
before me. 

Why is this the only law that the committee thinks the 
agents must obey? Why, evidently, the assumption is fair that 
a murderer might be employed by the Prohibition Bureau and 
the Attorney General would not have to throw him out, or a 
bribe taker, or anybody who has violated any of the other 
numerous penal provisions of the Federal laws, but this sacred 
law, according to the committee, must be upheld. 

I do not know what we are coming to. Here we are wasting 
a lot of the time of Congress on this kind of proposition, yet 
the gentleman from Michigan, the leading dry of the House, the 
advocate of poison alcohol and this, that, and the other thing, 
here insists that those who drink are qualified to serve in the 
Prohibition Bureau. 

I yield back the balance of my time, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York yields 
back three minutes. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. 
the amendment. I think if we want to purify the enforcement 
of the prohibition law, we should do it as far as may be pos- 
sible. There is one question that rises in my mind in this con- 
nection, 

The other day I had up the matter of an amendment to a bill 
that was going to be introduced in Congress, and I went to the 
department involved and I stated to them my views about it, 
and they said: 

Yes; that looks fair and reasonable, but the trouble is if you put in 
that amendment, then it is going to open this matter to influence, and 
people will come up here and say that we ought to do this or that for 
them, and then they will bring certain influences to bear upon us to 
do it. 


If we do not adopt this amendment, I will say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Crasrron], we will leave this matter 
of employment open to solicitation and influence. A man can go 
to the Attorney General and say to him, “ This man violated 
this act five years ago and that was not such a very bad thing; 
it was not so considered at that time, and I want you to let him 
continue to be employed,” or some other example or condition. 
If we do not adopt this amendment, it will leave the Attorney 
General open to all kinds of influence and annoyance with re- 
spect to keeping men in the service that should not be; and I 
rather think it would be gratifying to the Attorney General if 
the door were absolutely shut against people who have violated 
the law; the Attorney General would be in good position and the 
public protected, and I sincerely trust the amendment will be 
adopted. 

The CHAIRMAN. All time has expired on this section. 
question is on the committee amendment as amended. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
LintHicum) there were 110 ayes and 30 noes. 

So the amendment as amended was agreed to. 


NATIONAL COMMANDER WILLIAM J, MURPHY 


Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed. out of order, for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from California? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SWING. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as you know, the disabled veterans of the World War are 
gathered together in a great national organization known as the 
Disabled American Veterans of the World War. Their organi- 
zation is primarily interested in the welfare of disabled vet- 
erans, and particularly of those in hospitals. The national 
commander of this great organization happens to come from my 
district. He was a capable and valiant officer during the war 
and is to-day a genial, popular, energetic leader of this great 
organization. I am taking this time to call your attention to 
William J. Murphy, national commander of the Disabled Amer- 
ican Veterans of the World War, who is now in the gallery. 
[Applause,] 


The 


PROHIBITION REORGANIZATION 


The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will proceed with the reading 
of the bill for amendment. 


| Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Department incident to 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 4. (a) The following duties are imposed upon the Attorney 
General: 

(1) The investigation of violations of the national prohibition act, 
and violations of the internal revenue laws if a violation of such act 
is involved, for the purpose of enforcing the penal provisions thereof; 

(2) The apprehension and prosecution of offenders against such act; 

(3) The making of all seizures and enforcement of all forfeitures 
under such act, or under the internal revenue laws if a violation of 
such act is involved; and the remission or mitigation under section 
709 of the revenue act of 1928 (U. S. C., Supp. III, title 26, sec. 2709), 
of any such forfeiture under the internal revenue laws; and 

(4) The determination of liability for internal revenue taxes and 
penalties if a violation of the national prohibition act is involved, 
and the institution of suits upon, and compromise (before or after 
suit is brought) of, any cause of action under such act or under the 
internal revenue laws if a violation of such act is involved; but all 
assessments and collections shall be made under the direction of the 
Secretary of the Treasury, in accordance with existing law. 

(b) The duty to make all investigations necessary in or incidental 
to administrative action with respect to permits and bonds given in 
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| connection therewith shall remain with the Secretary of the Treasury, 


but the Attorney General shall make such investigations as he deems 
necessary to prevent violations of, or for the purpose of enforcing 
the penal provisions of, the national prohibition act. 

(c) The power under section 34 of Title II of the national prohibi- 
tion act (U. S. C., title 27, sec. 51) to require copies of records and 


| reports, the power to inspect records and reports kept or filed under 


Mr. Chairman, I rise to speak in favor of | the provisions of such act, the power to swear out warrants for 
Tia: id i iy | offenders against such act, and the power and protection of section 


28 of Title II of such act (U. S. C., title 27, sec. 45), are conferred 
upon the Attorney General, but such powers and protection shall also 
remain vested in the Secretary of the Treasury. All other rights, 
privileges, powers, and duties now conferred and imposed upon the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the officers and employees of the 
the 
performance of the duties imposed upon the Attorney General by this 
act, including the bringing of suits to enjoin nuisances under the 
national prohibition act, are transferred to and conferred and imposed 
upon the Attorney General. 

(d) The Attorney General is authorized to confer or impose any 
of the rights, privileges, protection, powers, and duties conferred or 
imposed upon him by this act upon any of the officers or employees 
of the Bureau of Prohibition or any other officer or employee of the 
Department of Justice, 


The Clerk read the following committee amendments: 


On page 3, line 20, strike out the word “laws” and the comma and 
insert the word “ laws.” 

Page 4, line 20, strike out the words “have power to” and after the 
word necessary,“ in line 21, insert “to prevent violations of, or.“ 

Page 4, line 22, strike out “of” and insert the word “of” and a 
comma. 


The committee amendments were agreed to. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, which I 
send to the desk. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 4, line 20, after the word investigations,” insert a comma and 
the words “except investigations relating to permits and bonds given in 
connection therewith.” 


Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, the purpose of this amendment 
and amendments from me to follow to-day is to prevent dual 
control being invested in the Department of Justice and Treas- 
ury Department on alcohol permits. The purpose is to retain 
control of industrial alcohol permits in the Treasury Depart- 
ment. 

It may be that this amendment and the amendments which 
are to follow will be voted down, but I am endeavoring to 
perfect the record to give testimony of legitimate big business 
in this country so that when the measure comes before the 
proper Senate committee the members will be moved to have 
public hearings and give big business a chance. 

Every representative of the drug industry, paint, oil, and var- 
nish industry, and the automobile industry with whom I have 
talked said that Mr. WILLIAMSON, chairman of that committee, 
was eminently fair and just as far as he was personally con- 
cerned. It is true that some retail druggists did give some testi- 
mony, but the representatives of the great industries did not 
get the chance to present their views at a hearing. Some rep- 
resentatives of the drug manufacturers did talk to Judge WI. 
IIAMSON and had a dialogue with him, and they felt that they 
convinced him that a large measure of control should be retained 
in the Treasury Department handling business and not turned 
over partly to the Justice Department handling crimes. They 
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understand that their views were taken up in executive session, 
but were voted down. 

On Friday I received telegrams indorsing my stand on this 
Williamson bill from H. S. Chatfield, president of the National 
Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, and also from Berry Bros. 
(Inc.), the largest varnish factory in the world, which is situ- 
ated in my district in Detroit, and from the Acme White Lead 
& Color Works, one of the largest paint factories in the world, 
also situated in my district, These telegrams are as follows: 

Attitude of National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association was fully set 
forth in resolution unanimously adopted at forty-second convention in 
Washington last October. + We approve transfer of policing 
functions to Justice Department but are convinced that Treasury is best 
fitted to handle legitimate business transactions. 

H. S. CHATFIELD, 
President National Paint, Oil & Varnish Association, 


Much opposed to transfer of control industrial alcohol permits. Do 
what you can to have it remain in Treasury Department. 
Berry Bros. (INc.). 


We are strongly in favor of retaining alcohol control in ‘Treasury 
Department and will appreciate your efforts in accomplishing this. 
Acme WHITE Leap & COLOR WORES. 


Yesterday I cited the difficulty which the Henry Ford Hos- 
pital in Detroit had in getting an emergency prescription for 
the relief of a patient or patients, 

The Henry Ford Hospital is above suspicion and is largely a 
charitable institution. I believe Mr. Ford's original contribu- 
tion was $5,000,000, and ever since it was established—and it 
has been operating now many years—he has suffered a loss of 
about $1,000,000 a year, 

That hospital is run largely by Johns Hopkins University men 
and they also are above suspicion, but when they demand a pre- 
scription with alcohol in it they immediately become possible 
criminals in the eyes of the Prohibition Enforcement Bureau. 
On September 30, 1929, the Henry Ford Hospital sent an urgent 
order to Parke, Davis & Co. for a prescription of elixir pheno- 
barbital and oné of the ingredients was alcohol and Parke, 
Davis could not fill the order until they got consent from Wash- 
ington. I am told that it was an emergency prescription pos- 


sibly involving an operation and I am informed that this drug 
is a sedative used to quiet hysterical or highly nervous persons. 
It is also used in extreme cases of neurasthenia where the 
patient is suffering acutely from being unable to sleep, and also 
in eases of nervous breakdowns. 

I am not certain what the malady was, but the emergency was 


so great that Parke, Davis & Co. wired to Washington and then 
they long-distance-telephoned to Washington and then a per- 
sonal interview was had with Dr. James M. Doran and then 
the permit was allowed, 18 days later, on October 18. Finally, 
the Henry Ford Hospital got the priceless medicine. 

Now, that incident did not occur in backward China or orien- 
tal Turkey but it happened right here in the United States and 
originated in the most progressive and scientific city in the 
world—Detroit—but the prohibition people are not satisfied 
with having achieved that much wrong and placed lives need- 
lessly in danger and caused useless suffering to innocent per- 
sons, but now they propose to add an additional 10 days’ delay. 
They propose to take this matter out of the hands of the chem- 
ists and doctors and business men in the Treasury Department 
and turn it over to detectives and lawyers and 100 per cent prohi- 
bition-enforcement officials. 

Now, the drug manufacturers say that if that happens they 
can never get au emergency prescription with all their tele- 
graphing, long-distance telephoning through the Treasury De- 
partment in 18 days, because they can not always talk te the 
head of the bureau, and if so he will not always consent to call 
up the Assistant Attorney General to take up his time on a 
medicine prescription. Almost always they will have to deal 
with a subordinate, a doctor or a chemist in the Prohibition Bu- 
reau, and he will say absolutely, because of his training, in the 
bureaucratic style, “I dare not step on the toes of the Justice 
Department; I can not issue an emergency order; I can not do 
it by telegraph; I can not do it by long-distance phone, even 
though the drug company or the hospital pay the bills as they 
now do for the messages, but therefore must have the order in 
writing with the exact number of copies required, all duly 
signed and attested, and after I get all the papers in due course, 
we will send them out of the Treasury Department where they 
will lay for 10 days in the Justice Department, and if the 
patient has not died in that time the order will be forwarded 
to Detroit and he will get his medicine if he has not died in the 
interval of granting the order through dual action in the Jus- 
tice Department and the Treasury Department and its receipt 
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in Detroit in the factory and its manufacture and its transporta- 
tion to the hospital and its application by the doctor to the 
patient.” 

The House may want to know why many of the leading doc- 
tors and surgeons of the country have changed their views on 
the eighteenth amendment and why they are now opposing it so 
bitterly. One of these is Dr. Franklin Martin, of Chicago, per- 
haps the leading surgeon in the United States and the czar of 
the American Congress of Surgeons. Recently he came out em- 
phatically against the eighteenth amendment and said that mod- 
erate use of alcohol, and particularly one or two drinks before 
meals, is a good thing for a man. 

Also, the American Medical Association, who had its last con- 
vention on the Pacific coast at Seattle, I think, took an emphatic 
stand against the eighteenth amendment. Formerly many of 
these men had advocated it. 

If you want the reason for some of these changes of opinion 
of these prominent men and the great benefactors of humanity 
you can find it in instances such as the application of the Henry 
Ford Hospital for a prescription to Parke, Davis & Co. and the 
inexcusable delay through Government interference through op- 
eration of the eighteenth amendment to its execution. 

The proponents of this bill say that much of the injustice 
working upon druggists is cured by an amendment adopted at 
the last moment covering 90-day permits for druggists allowing 
them to sell whisky and which may not go to the Attorney Gen- 
eral for the 10 days’ probation and investigation period. 

The gentleman from Wisconsin [Mr. ScHarer] said yesterday 
that the National Association of Retail Druggists probably would 
not have sent their telegrams of opposition to the Department 
of Justice having a finger (under) this bill in the control of 
industrial-alcohol permits if they had known what Mr. Wu- 
LIAMSON’s committee did at the last minute by putting through 
his amendment subsection (b) of section 6. 

Now, I wish to make the point that druggists not only sell 
whisky for medicinal purposes but they sometinres have to send 
an order to drug manufacturers, such as Parke, Davis & Co., to 
make up prescriptions in a rush to cover emergency cases or 
even epidemics, when alcohol is ene of the ingredients of the 
prescription. I wish to emphatically state that Mr. ScHarrr’s 
amendment panacea does not cover this class of cases. I have 
that directly from Dr. James M. Doran this morning. 

Druggists suffer a grievous wrong in this field under this bill. 

But temporarily leave the druggists out of the question and 
consider the great drug-manufacturing concerns. They get ab- 
solutely no relief under this amendment referred to by Mr. 
ScHAFER as a panacea for the drug trade. The matter is tech- 
nical, but roughly this is the situation: 

The big drug manufacturers get a basic permit—namely, the 
right to do business for a year, but that is not enough for them. 
They must continuously request supplemental permits; that is, 
if a druggist or a hospital or a college or a university or a re- 
search firm or a scientific group request them to make up a pre- 
seription with alcohol as an ingredient, Parke, Davis & Co. must 
take it up with Washington to get what is called a supplemental 
permit because their basic permit will not cover the situation. 

Last year Parke, Davis & Co. alone had to ask for many, many 
supplemental permits. This bill provides for an additional 10 
days’ delay in granting such supplemental permits, The delay 
is already, under the present regulations, too long and works a 
dreadful hardship in cases of urgency or enrergency where the 
sick or diseased or injured person needs the prescription im- 
mediately. It is a fearful handicap to the medical world. 

Doctor Doran, Prohibition Commissioner, who is a chemist, 
said this morning that this amendment referred to by Mr. 
Scuarer does not afford any relief to the drug manufacturers, 
and it does not afford any relief in the tremendously important 
field of supplemental permits. 

I know that the recital of the details in this great wrong is 
largely falling upon deaf ears in this House, because the order 
has been given to rush through this bill, no matter how grievous 
the wrong and injustice to the American people, and particu- 
larly to the medical profession, that is incorporated in it; but 
I am making the remarks to clear my own skirts of any re- 
sponsibility, and I am hoping that the Senate and its proper 
committee will give the American-people, and particularly the 
medical world, a chance in its hearings to correct this injustice 
before the bill is returned to the House. I feel that there are 
many Members here who are now under orders to vote for this 
bill willy-nilly who will be glad to get an amended bill back 
from the Senate which will give them a chance to save precious 
lives and to prevent needless suffering. 

It may well be said by the Members here to-day that it is the 
father or mother, the wife or the child, the brother or the 
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sister whose life is at stake, and when you vote for this bill 
you may be taking the responsibility of imposing needless 
suffering and perhaps the penalty of death upon your loved 
ones. 

In any event you are exposing the American people to that 
horrible fate. 

In my speech yesterday I complimented the gentleman from 
South Dakota [Mr. Wimt1smson], whose name is attached to 
this bill, for his efforts to be fair in drafting the bill. It has 
been said here that representatives of the druggists appeared 
before the committee and secured an amendment. But it 
is also true that some representatives of the drug manufac- 
turers did have a hurried and informal dialogue with Mr. 
WirtramMson alone, and they believe they convinced him that 
an amendment should be made to the bill retaining control of 
the permits in the Treasury Department alone. They also be- 
lieve that Mr. WIIIIAusox made this suggestion to his com- 
mittee, and that the suggestion was voted down, mainly be- 
cause the request was made by the Attorney General that the 
bill should not be amended either by wets or drys. 

If it is proper to transfer the control of industrial alcohol 
permits from the Treasury Department to the Justice Depart- 
ment, then certainly it follows that the food-and-drugs adminis- 
tration of the Agricultural Department must be transferred to 
the Justice Department, and it also follows that the administra- 
tion of postal law violations must be transferred from the 
Post Office Department to the Justice Department, and it also 
follows that the Federal Trade Commission should be trans- 
ferred to the Justice Department, if in all these three Govern- 
ment divisions the violations are worked up and then trans- 
ferred to the Justice Department for prosecution. 

If the American people have suddenly gone insane on crimes 
and criminals and wish to throw the bill of rights overboard 
and it becomes everybody’s business to put his neighbor in jail 
under the Volstead Act or the Dyer Act or the violations of the 
Sunday blue laws or through the operation of anticigarette 
laws—which will soon be on the books as a Federal law if the 
Anti-Saloon League has its way—then why not build up the 
Department of Justice as the great towering department of de- 
partments with an army and navy of snoopers at its disposal 
and its long nose and long fingers in everybody’s business? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposi- 


tion to the amendment, I am opposed to this amendment, which 
is one of a series of amendments which the gentleman frankly 
states he intends to offer if it is adopted. The adoption of this 


amendment will destroy this consolidation bill. The consolida- 
tion as embodied in the pending bill can not be supported or 
opposed from a prohibition or an antiprohibition standpoint. 

It can not be denied that one of the main causes for the de- 
plorable conditions relating to prohibition enforcement in the 
past has been the illegal diversion of industrial alcohol, the 
statement of Doctor Doran, the present head of the Prohibition 
Unit, to the contrary notwithstanding. I do not agree with 
Mrs. Willebrandt, who has had charge of enforcing these laws 
for many years, in her position in favor of the retention of the 
prohibition laws, but I would rather take her statement after 
her experience, so far as the illegal diversion of industrial 
alcohol is concerned, than take the statement of Doctor Doran. 
The reports from the thirteenth district, headquarters in Chi- 
cago, recently sent to the committee and made public a few 
days ago, indicate that in the past—prior to Doctor Doran’s ad- 
ministration—there were extensive diversions in the Chicago 
district, such as those brought to the attention of the American 
people by Mrs. Willebrandt in her book entitled“ The Inside of 
Prohibition.” The citation of the gentleman from Michigan 
[Mr. Crancy] with reference to these reputable concerns is not 
of any vital interest and does not have a bearing on his amend- 
ment, because under the provisions of this bill, with his amend- 
ment not incorporated, you would be able to obtain the same 
service in that business transaction as you have obtained under 
the existing laws, In fact, I believe a better and more satis- 
factory service. 

I am not one of those who want to harass physicians, drug- 
gists, or legitimate users of industrial alcohol. This consoli- 
dation bill will not do so. Ten years of prohibition have clearly 
demonstrated that something must be done to prevent industrial 
alcohol from being diverted to bootleg channels. Gentlemen of 
the House, be you wet or be you dry, it is far more important 
from a law-enforcement standpoint to write into the statute 
books provisions which will enforce the prohibition law against 
these great organized monopolies of bootleggers than it is to 
pester druggists, physicians, and poor men who, perhaps, may 
be in possession of or are transporting a bottle of 2.75 per cent 
beverage or a gill of distilled liquor. I ask the probibitionists 
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and the antiprohibitionists in this House to unite and support 
the committee and vote down the pending amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, if this amendment should 
be adopted it would destroy the major purpose of this bill. 
Everyone knows that the leakage of industrial alcohol has been 
one of the prime factors which has tended to nullify the eight- 
eenth amendment. The purpose of this bill is to give the At- 
torney General greater power to investigate all matters relating 
to the management and use of industrial alcohol, and to ascer- 
tain whether or not permittees are using it for unlawful pur- 
poses. Therefore, the Attorney General should have the right 
to investigate these permittees, and the manner in which they 
are dispensing industrial alcohol. If the amendment is adopted 
it will be impossible for him to do that. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 
man yield? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Do I understand that the phar- 
maceutical drug companies over the United States or their 
attorneys were notified of your hearings and had their chance 
to appear, and that based on their representations you assured 
them that all of those who received permits and were using 
alcohol legitimately in their business would not find them- 
selves hampered in any way? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. This does not go to that question. This 
goes to the question of whether or not the Attorney General 
shall have the right to investigate the permittees. He has the 
right now to investigate leaks, and so on, but he can go only 
to the door of the permittee. This bill permits him to go inside 
and examine books, records, and any other matter that will 
throw light on whether the permittee is complying with the law. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Did the great industrial manu- 
facturers have their day in court before the gentleman’s com- 
mittee? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Yes. All who asked to be heard, were 
heard. If they failed to make a proper showing it is not the 
fault of the committee. 

Mr, CLARKE of New York. Has not this bill been redrafted 
since that time? 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. It has been amended some to meet 
their objections. The committee did not, of course, go the 
whole way with them. That would in large measure haye 
destroyed what we were trying to accomplish. They did not 
ask for the amendment now under consideration, however. 

Mr. CLANCY. Is it not true, first with regard to the diver- 
sion of industrial alcohol, that Doctor Doran has testified that 
there is now only an inconsiderable amount of industrial alcohol 
diverted into illegal channels, 3 per cent, and did not the gentle- 
man from Michigan, Mr. Hupson, two days ago state it was 
only 2 or 8 per cent? Also does not Doctor Doran maintain 
that illegal liquor is now being made from corn sugar and that 
last year, 1929, 1,000,000,000 pounds or thereabouts of corn 
sugar were manufactured into illegal liquor? I ask the gentle- 
man from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON]. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I may say to the gentle- 
man from Michigan that even though the diversion of industrial 
alcohol may not be very great, it will be greatly increased if 
you take away from the Attorney General the power to investi- 
gate these permittees. It is with a view to holding down the 
number of cases of illegal diversion that we make this provision. 
No legitimate industry can be injured by it, and those who 
unlawfully use industrial aleohol ought to be hurt. 

Mr. CLANCY. I made the statement that representatives of 
the industrial-alcohol manufacturers did not get an adequate 
hearing before the committee, but that they found the chair- 
man, the gentleman from South Dakota [Mr. WILLIAMSON] was 
personally a very fair and courteous gentleman, and they say 
that he agreed to come along with them after an ‘informal 
conference with him, and they were given to understand that he 
took up their suggestion in executive sessions of the committee 
later on, but was voted down. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANcy]. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Mr. CLANCY. A division, Mr. Chairman. 

The CHAIRMAN, A division is demanded. 

The committee divided, and there were—ayes 25, noes 98. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will read. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I sent up another amendment 
to the desk. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair had not been informed of it. 
The Clerk will report the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Michigan. 
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The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Chancy: Page 5, line 7, after the comma, 
insert “except in so far as such powers relate to permits given in 
connection therewith.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Michigan is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, this is an amendment similar 
to the one I offered a moment ago, striking out the dual control 
and retaining the control of alcohol permits in the business 
department of the Government; namely, the Treasury Depart- 
ment. I was cut off a moment ago with important questions 
still hanging in the air. 

I think these honorable representatives of these honest drug 
manufacturers and drug interests were correct in their conten- 
tion that they did not get a fair hearing. The gentleman from 
New York [Mr. CLARKE] asked the question whether they did. 
The druggists and the retailers, as I understand, did get some 
sort of a hearing, but the manufacturers did not. They talked 
with the chairman but did not get a hearing before his com- 
mittee. 

What the opponents of my amendment are trying to make 
believe is that the druggists did get a fair hearing, and that 
this amendment cures the complaints which the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Scuarer] refers to. The point in that amend- 
ment is that the retailers shall not be hampered further in 
selling medicinal or permit whisky and liquor, but the manu- 
facturers and hospitals and scientific associations and even the 
druggists themselves, when they want to make up an alcohol 
prescription, can not, and they do not consider the amend- 
ment, section 6, subsection (b), protects them, as claimed. 

Now, this matter is technical and it runs about like this: 
The large drug manufacturers are granted by the Treasury 
Department a basic permit for a year. That is called the right 
to do business. But if the Henry Ford Hospital, for example, 
asks for an emergency prescription in a case where a patient 
is dying, or when an epidemic is on, say, the parrot fever, they 
must go to Washington for a special permit to get a little 
alcohol. The Treasury Department Will be hereafter estopped 
from handling such a case by telegram or long-distance tele- 
phone. The Department of Justice has under this bill a 
“cooling time” for 10 days to further investigate. Now, these 
drug manufacturers have had experience with the Government 
for 50 years. They believe that this further and unduly ties 
them up; so does the medical and surgical fraternity. How 
do they do much of their business? Not on the basic permit, 
but upon what is called the special and supplemental permit. 
Parke, Davis & Co., for instance, are tied down by this bill in 
further drastic regulations and laws when they are already 
unduly and unjustly and unnecessarily hampered. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I will say to the gentleman that they 
will not be in any way affected by this bill. 

Mr. CLANCY. Doctor Doran said yesterday they would and 
that the section 6 article (b) amendment does not give relief in 
the case of supplementary permits. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. We have made a provision respecting 
special or supplemental permits to this line of druggists. They 
ean get their applications through in 24 hours. There is no 
question about that. 

Mr. ELLIS. If you will make good that proposition as to 
these supplemental permits and provide that they will be 
attended to by the department at once, all objection will be 
removed. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. 
sition to the amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Wisconsin is recog- 
nized for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate upon this section and all amendments thereto 
close in 12 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that all debate upon this section and all 
amendments thereto close in 12 minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman, the same argu- 
ments apply in opposition to the pending amendment, submitted 
by my distinguished colleague from Michigan [Mr. CLANCY] as 
applied to the amendment which he previously submitted and 
which was voted down by an overwhelming vote of this com- 
mittee. I reiterate that these amendments would destroy the 
purpose of this consolidation bill. 

With reference to the flood of telegrams, to which the gen- 
tleman from Michigan refers, coming from bona fide and repu- 
table business institutions using industrial alcohol, and his 


Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
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criticism of the committee for not giving the representatives 
of these legitimate business institutions an opportunity to be 
heard, let me say, Mr. Chairman, that the Committee on Ex- 
penditures in the Executive Departments commenced hearings 
on the pending bill on January 22, 1930; the hearings closed on 
January 28, 1930. Even prior to the commencement of the 
hearings the representatives of these business institutions—who 
we are now told are complaining about not having an oppor- 
tunity to be heard—had seen articles in the press throughout 
the country indicating that the committee was going to consider 
the bill in question. Now, after the hearings have been closed 
there is no valid reason why the representatives of these insti- 
tutions should now complain. We have the mail and we have 
the telegraph, and the hearings were not closed by the commit- 
tee until after all those who had signified their intention of 
appearing for and against the bill had an opportunity of having 
their views expressed to the committee. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Tes. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Is it not true that the bill has 
been changed very materially since those hearings? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Changed to help them. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. That does not seem to be the 
case with them, because they do not understand the situation 
at the present time. I have in my district the largest chemi- 
eal manufacturing company in the State of New York and to- 
day they are very much disturbed. They want to go along 
and have a chance but do not want legitimate business put out 
of business. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. They can go along under the 
provisions of this bill without the incorporation of the amend- 
ment submitted by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. CLANOVI. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Let the chairman get up and 
clarify the situation. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. The chairman will do that, 
but I have another situation to clarify first. The gentleman 
from Michigan referred to the 90-day permit amendment by 
the committee as the Schafer amendment. I have no pride of 
authorship as to that amendment; in fact, that is not a Schafer 
amendment, but it is an amendment which I supported whole- 
heartedly after listening to the able presentation of his case by 
the representative of the National Association of Retail Drug- 
gists. I respectfully differ with my colleague from Michigan 
[Mr. CLrancy] when he rises on the floor and states that the 
amendment which is incorporated on page 6, subsection (b) of 
section 6, only applies to prescription medicinal liquor such as 
Old Crow, Three Star Hennessy, Johnnie Walker, and the like. 
This 90-day provision, as embodied in the committee amendment, 
refers to all industrial alcohol, and I am astounded to find 
that to-day on the floor of the House we hear the gentleman 
from Michigan saying that Doctor Doran indicates an abso- 
lutely different position from that which the committee re- 
ceived from his office and the office of the Attorney General of 
the United States. 4 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 
sin has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I want to give just one 
word of explanation which I think will clear up this whole 
section. The thing which I understand the wholesale druggists 
and large users of alcohol are alarmed about is the fear that 
under this bill no supplementary permit can be granted to them 
without the Attorney General approving of their application, 
The Attorney General will not pass upon these applications. 

This bill expressly provides, by amendments which the com- 
mittee put into the bill at the request of these very people, 
that no permit for a period of less than 90 days shall go to the 
Attorney General. So that the Secretary of the Treasury will 
retain exactly the power he has now with respect to the issu- 
ance of these permits and there will be no supervision by the 
Attorney General. They can continue to purchase their special 
orders of alcohol just exactly as they do now without any 
additional red tape. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask for a vote. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. Will the chairman of the com- 
mittee in charge of the bill point out where that is contained 
in the bill? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. In subdivision (b) of section 6. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. Crancy]. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 5. (a) The Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall jointly prescribe all regulations under this act and the national 
probibition act, and the form of all applications, bonds, permits, records, 
and reports under such acts. 
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(b) Regulations in force prior to the effective date of this act shall 
not be in force thereafter; but the repeal of such regulations shall not 
have the effect of releasing or extinguishing any penalty, forfeiture, or 
liability incurred thereunder. Nothing in this act shall affect the terms 
or conditions of any permit or bond given prior to the effective date of 
this act. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 5, line 24, after the word “act,” insert the words “relating to 
permits.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Page 6, line 1, after the word “acts,” insert a colon and the follow- 
ing: “ Provided, That all regulations relating to the Bureau of Prohibi- 
tion in the Department of Justice shall be made by the Attorney 
General.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GASQUB. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment. 

The CHAIRMAN, The gentleman from South Carolina offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. Gasdun: Strike out all of section 5 (a) 
and insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“Spec. 5 (a) The Attorney General shall prescribe all regulations 
under this act and the national prohibition act and the form of appli- 
cations, bonds, permits, records, and reports under such acts.” 


Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, ladies and gentlemen of the 
committee, I have always been in favor of the Volstead law. 
I believe the great majority of the people of the United States 
want to see this law enforced, or at least an attempt made to 
enforce it. 

Owing to the enforcement of this law, or the lack of enforce- 
ment, I should say, the President of the United States has seen 
fit to appoint a committee to study the conditions that exist 
regarding the enforcement of the same. This committee has 
made a report. The President of the United States has come to 
Congress and asked us to pass a bill under which he thinks the 
law can be enforced, and I am surprised at the advocates of 
prohibition, those who fayor this law, who stand up here and 
argue that any such law could be enforced when you place the 
duty of such enforcement under two heads. 

Gentlemen, I want to ask the members of this committee, 
both Democrats and Republicans, are you in earnest when you 
say you want to see the prohibition law enforced, or are you 
just casting a gesture at the people of this country, saying we 
are doing something when you know in fact we are not? 

The amendment I offer does not take industrial alcohol out 
of the Treasury Department but makes it clear and distinct 
that the Attorney General, the man who is to enforce the law, 
shall say under what conditions alcohol or any other liquor 
shall be withdrawn from bonded warehouses, 

I am not surprised at all, gentlemen, to see that the per- 
mittees of this country are coming here to-day and making a 
fight to have this left in the Treasury Department. I say I 
am not surprised at that, but I want to say to those permittees 
of the country who want to withdraw alcohol for legitimate 
purposes, there will be nothing in this bill, whether my amend- 
ment prevails or not, that will not protect them in getting all 
the aicohol they will use legally. However, gentlemen, I think 
we would show ourselves to be weaklings if we should pass a 
bill that leaves the granting of permits under two heads and 
one that leaves room, as I said before, for passing the buck. 

I have full confidence in the Attorney General. The Attorney 
General is a man who, I am informed, believes in this law, 
a man who wants to see it enforced. I am not so positive 
whether the Secretary of the Treasury does or not. 

Now, let us see, Suppose you grant joint authority to these 
two men, one presumably a wet and the other a dry, do you 
not know that there is going to be a conflict from the very be- 
ginning? You should adopt this amendment if you want this 
iaw enforced. If you want to go before the country and say 
that we are just making a gesture, then adopt the committee 
provision in this bill. z 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. I yield for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If we can not have adopted the 
amendment the gentleman is proposing, then the gentleman 
would prefer to have it remain in the hands of the Treasury, 
under one man, or under one control? 
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Mr. GASQUE. Absolutely; but let us pass a bill here where 
s can place the responsibility on somebody, and I prefer he 
je a dry. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Wil the gentleman yield? 

Mr. GASQUE. Just for a question. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. The gentleman does not seek by his 
amendment to transfer the permit system to the Department 
of Justice but simply seeks to have the Attorney General make 
the rules and regulations to control the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury in issuing permits. Is that correct? 

Mr. GASQUE. That is all-we want to do, sir. We want to 
leave that in the hands of the Attorney General, because we 
believe he will see that alcohol is not withdrawn illegally. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Will the gentleman yield again 
for a question? 

Mr. GASQUE. Yes. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman’s amendment 
passes, then all the permits will be issued practically by the 
Attorney General, will they not? 

Mr. GASQUE. They will not; the regulations will be made 
by the Attorney General. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, I rise in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. Mr. Chairman and Members of the 
House, this is the section that the business interests of the 
United States are alarmed over. 

I want to say that if anyone other than Mr. Mellon was 
Secretary of the Treasury, this amendment would not be offered. 
I am not here to talk about Mr. Mellon, but I will say that I 
am not going to be one to join any movement where the purpose 
is to embarrass him. This amendment will not hurt Mr. Mellon 
but it will injure legitimate business. The Secretary of the 
Treasury, regardless of what others say, has handled to the 
satisfaction of the business people the permit end of the pro- 
hibition law. 

The business interests of this country have been sending 
telegrams to Members of the House for the last few days and 
want the permit section left in the Treasury Department; they 
want the Secretary of the Treasury to write the regulations in 
reference to the permits and do not want prosecuting attorneys 
telling a Cabinet officer what to do. 

The amendment of the gentleman from Michigan [Mr. 
CLancy] being defeated, a provision remains in the bill which 
enabled the Attorney General, whenever he deems it necessary, 
to investigate the applications for permits and renewals to pre- 
vent as well as prosecute violations of the law. 

As Members well know, there are numerous laws which pro- 
vide penalties for violations, I might name the postal laws, the 
navigation laws, the pure food laws, and a score of others where 
the Attorney General is charged with prosecutions of violations 
but who ever heard of any suggestion that the head of the De- 
partment of Justice write the regulations for the administration 
of those laws? Why single out one? If it is good policy the 
same action should be taken in connection with all. It is not 
good policy and that is why I oppose the amendment offered by 
the gentleman from South Carolina [Mr. Gasqus.] 

You can not cite one instance where the law charges one Cabi- 
net officer with the responsibility of administration and grants 
to another Cabinet officer the power to tell the administrating 
official how he should proceed to carry out the provisions of the 
law. Such a proposal is unsound. 

This amendment denies the Secretary of the Treasury the 
right to prescribe the regulations for the handling of permits, 
and so forth. It places this power in the hands of the Attorney 
General, whose duties are to prosecute violators of the law. It 
does give to the Attorney General the sole right to prescribe 
the regulations in regard to enforcement where that power prop- 
erly belongs. Mr. Mellon wants nothing to do with writing 
the enforcement regulations, and I can tell you that Mr. Mitchell 
wants nothing to do with writing the regulations in reference 
to that part of the law which you are leaving with the Treasury 
Department. 

The business interests of the country want the bill amended 
so that each department will write its own regulations, so they 
will have no trouble in securing industrial alcohol for the great 
manufacturing plants of the country. The doctors and drug- 
gists desire this done. If large corporations are unable to se- 
cure industrial alcohol they must close their doors, for they can 
not manufacture their products. Will you deny the doctors, 
druggists, and hospitals the alcohol to which they are entitled 
under the law and which they need to cure the sick? 

Both parties always insert in their platforms more business 
in government, less government in business. Will you keep 
that pledge if this amendment is adopted? 

We did have a quarrel in the committee, and frankly I do 
not think the bill was properly considered in the committee. I 
offered a motion in the committee—— 
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Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I do not care to make 
a point of order, but the gentleman should not refer to what 
took place in the committee. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. I refer to what took place in 
open session. I presented my motion to throw the hearings 
wide open, but it was not adopted. It is in the record. I was 
not permitted to ask questions that I would like to have 
asked the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General. 

Now, Mr. Chairman and Members of the House, if this amend- 
ment is voted down I propose to offer an amendment to the bill 
which will provide that the Secretary of the Treasury write 
the regulations so far as its own department is concerned, and 
the Attorney General write the regulations for that part of the 
law you are intrusting to his department. My amendment will 
meet the objections of legitimate business, doctors, druggists, 
and hospitals. 

Mr. LINTHICUM. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen of the com- 
mittee, I have received a great many telegrams and letters 
from people in the drug business, the manufacturers of extracts, 
and other business requiring industrial alcohol. They have been 
very much pleased by the manner by which the permits have 
been issued by the Treasury Department. I gather from these 
that they are in favor of leaving the permit question absolutely 
with the Treasury Department and putting the prosecution or 
the enforcement of the prohibition law into the hands of the 
Department of Justice. I feel that the Treasury Department 
has had a long experience, long before prohibition went into 
effect, of issuing permits for industrial alcohol, and I feel that 
it would be well to leave the permits entirely to the Treasury 
Department, and place the enforcement with the Department of 
Justice. 

I intend, as far as I can, to comply with what the adminis- 
tration desires in the enforcement of the prohibition laws. 
Personally, I do not think those laws can be enforced, but I am 
willing to give the administration a chance to try it. They 
have tried this in the Treasury Department, and now they 
want to try it in the Department of Justice. I hope sincerely 
that it will not have the effect upon the Department of Justice 
that it has had on all other branches of the Government that 
have endeavored to enforce the laws. I hope this committee, 
in the interest of business, in the interest of those who know, 
will leave the issuing of the permits in the hands of the Treas- 
ury Department. I think that is the best thing for business 
and for everything else. 

Mr. GASQUE. Does not the gentleman think that the At- 
torney General will be fair in providing regulations under 
which these people can take out alcohol? 

Mr. LINTHICUM. I think he would be fair; but my people 
say that if you change from the Treasury to the Department 
of Justice it would mean new regulations and the upsetting of 
all things, and business is one thing that can not stop, if you 
want it to be successful. 

Mr. GASQUE. Does not the gentleman believe that we ought 
to have new regulations owing to the conditions that exist 
to-day? 

Mr. LINTHICUM, I am not sufficiently informed as to the 
regulations to answer that question, but I know that the busi- 
ness interests of the country want the permit question left in 
the hands of the Treasury Department, and I am for it. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the last 
three words. We make a mistake, ladies and gentlemen, when 
we go to an extreme either way in the consideration of a great 
problem like this. Just what will the amendment proposed by 
the gentleman from South Carolina do? It does not remove 
industrial alcohol from the Treasury Department. It leaves the 
issuing of the permits in the Treasury Department but provides 
that the Attorney General shall prescribe and formulate the 
rules and regulations under which the Department of the Treas- 
ury shall act. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman means the act in connection 
with the Treasury Department? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; I mean the carrying out of the duties 
imposed on the Treasury Department. In other words, it means 
that you place certain duties and responsibilities upon the Sec- 
retary of the Treasury and then, if you adopt this amendment, 
you provide that the Attorney General shall prescribe the rules 
under which the Secretary of the Treasury shall carry out 
those duties. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Is not this the procedure under the bill? 
First, an application is made to the Secretary of the Treasury 
for a permit to withdraw denatured alcohol for certain pur- 
poses, He—the applicant—must comply with all of the require- 
ments set forth by that department. When he gets the permit 
then it passes to the Department of Justice, which will super- 
vise and determine whether he is living within the requirements 
of the law. 
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Mr. COLTON. Yes. That would be true under the pro- 
visions of the bill as amended. In other words, the bill as 
amended by the committee and submitted to the House would 
provide that the regulations are prescribed jointly by the 
Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney General as to indus- 
trial alcohol. The amendment would take away all power and 
right that the Secretary of the Treasury would have in the 
matter of prescribing regulations as to industrial aleohol and 
vest in the Attorney General solely the right to make these 
rules and regulations. I submit that as a self-respecting official, 
if any man here were the Secretary of the Treasury he would 
not appreciate the Congress imposing upon him certain duties 
and then providing that another entirely independent depart- 
ment should make the rules under which he shall perform his 
duties. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. 
yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Certainly. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the Gasque amendment should 
prevail, then it is all in the hands of the Department of 
Justice? 

Mr. COLTON. No. The issuing of the permits is still in the 
hands of the Secretary of the Treasury, but if the Gasque 
amendment prevails the Attorney General shall prescribe the 
rules and regulations under which the permits shall be issued. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Oh; I thought he issued them. 

Mr. COLTON. No; that would be another question entirely. 
If you put the matter of industrial alcohol entirely into the 
hands of the Department of Justice, that would be entirely 
different. But that is not sought to be accomplished by this 
amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the gentleman’s amendment pre- 
vails, then the Secretary of the Treasury -will issue the permits 
but what does the Attorney General do? 

Mr. COLTON. He prescribes the rules and regulations under 
which those permits shall be issued, and even prescribes the 
form of the bonds, and so forth. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Could he veto a permit? 

Mr. COLTON. He could stop it entirely; yes, sir. 
no doubt of that, if the Gasque amendment prevails. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If the bill should pass as it is, he 
can stop it entirely, can he not, or can he? 

Mr. COLTON. If the bill passes as it is recommended, the 
rules and regulations will be issued jointly, and in effect the 
Attorney General could veto a permit by the Secretary of the 
Treasury, or, at least, could refuse to join in issuing it. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In other words, that is really in 
his hands. 

Mr. COLTON. But he could do that only after consultation 
and by refusing to join in the permit, Under this proposed 
amendment he would have absolute power and the Secretary 
of the Treasury would have no voice whatever. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. If your bill passes as you have 
it written, the Attorney General acts only in conjunction with 
the Treasury Department ; but if he disagrees with the Treasury 
Department, the man can not get his permit. 

Mr. COLTON. In effect it means a veto by the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr, Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. COLTON. Yes; I yield. 

Mr. CRAMTON. I think it should be made clear that the 
pending amendment does not relate to the issuance of permits. 
It relates to the framing of the regulations that would govern 
the issuance of permits. The issuance of permits is governed 
by another section. 

Mr. EDWARDS. These permits have to be issued under 
certain regulations. The placing of it under the Attorney Gen- 
eral doubly checks this proposition, and at all times permits the 
Attorney General's office to keep an eye on what is going on, 
and unquestionably if the permits are granted, they have first to 
go through the Attorney General's office. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. In other words, he can veto it. 

Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, let us have the amendment 
read again. 

Mr. COLTON. I do not want this taken out of my time. 

Mr. McSWAIN. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the amendment may be again reported, not to be taken 
out of the time of the gentleman from Utah. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection; and the Clerk again reported the 
Gasque amendment. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman from 
Utah yield to me for a moment? 

Mr. COLTON. Certainly; I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON, I want to call the attention of the com- 
mittee to page 7 of the report filed with the bill. You will find 
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the minority amendment there, under the minority views, at the 
bottom of the page. 

Mr. COLTON. Mr. Chairman, I do not think there is any dis- 
pute about the meaning of the amendment offered by the gentle- 
man from South Carolina [Mr. Gasque]. It provides plainly 
that the regulations pertaining to industrial alcohol and all 
regulations pertaining to the prohibition law shall be written 
by the Attorney General; whereas the bill, as amended by the 
committee, would simply provide that in the issuance of in- 
dustrial-aleohol permits the regulations shall be prescribed 
jeintly by the Secretary of the Treasury and the Attorney Gen- 
eral, and that the Attorney General shall have the sole right to 
issue regulations under all other provisions of the prohibition 
act. The enforcement provisions of the prohibition law are 
solely under the direction of the Attorney General. 

Mr. GASQUE. Will the gentleman explain to the Members 
of the House why the insistence on giving this joint power? 

Mr. COLTON. Because, if you are going to give to the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury any duty to perform, we should be con- 
sistent and let him write the rules and regulations under which 
that duty shall be carried out. They jointly prescribe the rules 
for alcohol permits in order that the Attorney General may have 
a check on them. 

Mr. GASQUE. Then why add the Secretary of the Treasury? 

Mr. COLTON. If I said “Attorney General,” I made a mis- 
take. I meant the Secretary of the Treasury. 

The Attorney General, in commenting upon this proposed 
amendment, uses this language: 

The very extraordinary expedient of excluding the Secretary of the 
Treasury from any voice in making the regulations that are to control 
the administration of permits in his department is, in my opinion, not 
necessary. It has no precedent, and for administrative reasons is 
unsound. 


I believe that this amendment is offered in good faith, but it 
is confusing, and it defeats the very purpose for which it is 
intended. It will produce “confusion worse confounded.” You 
are giving to the Attorney General administrative duties that he 
does not ask for. It is unsound, as he says, and it has no prece- 
dent in legislation. I believe that my dry friends are being 
misled by those seeking to muddy the waters when they try to 
give the Attorney. General authority to solely make the rules for 
the industrial-alcohol provisions of the prohibition law. 

Mr. YON. Why the necessity of changing one part of the 
prohibition enforcement? Why not turn it all over to the Attor- 
ney General? 

Mr. COLTON. When it comes to enforcement of the prohibi- 
tion law, there should be no division. The issuance of permits 
for industrial alcohol, however, is a fiscal matter and should 
therefore be in the hands of the Treasury Department. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON.. Mr. Chairman, I move that all debate 
on the section and all amendments thereto close in 15 minutes. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Mr. Chairman, we are making an earnest 
endeavor to make this law more effective and more certain of 
enforcement. I am for the bill with or without the Gasque 


amendment, but think the adoption of this amendment will im- | 


prove the bill and make of it a much better piece of legislation. 

Statements have been made that the amendment of the gen- 
tleman from South Carolina [Mr. GAsqus] needs to be clarified. 
The gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corton] says it “muddies the 
water.” The complaints against the enforcement of this law, 
as we all know, come from the fact that there have been 
leakages of industrial alcohol through Treasury Department en- 
forcement. The sentiment of the country is in favor of taking 
it out of the Treasury Department, root, branch, and all, and of 
putting it in the Department of Justice, where it belongs. The 
country has confidence in the Attorney General and in his in- 
tentions to enforce this law. That can not be said of the 
Treasury Department. 

Mr. COLTON. Do you understand that this section, which 
deals with industrial alcohol, should be out of the Treasury De- 
partment, the business department of the Government, and 
given over to the Department of Justice? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. It can be kept track of in the De- 
partment of Justice, and will lead to better enforcement. The 
Department of Justice can keep a check on it, 

Mr. SANDLIN. You want a “check” and a “double check,” 
as Amos n' Andy would say. [Laughter.] 

Mr. EDWARDS, Replying in the language of that pair, I 
would say “sho’, sho’.” This is a simple proposition. It is a 
question as te which department we want to handle it. If we 
want an enforcement which will give the country what the senti- 
ment of the country demands, let us place it in the Department 
of Justice, which the drys and the country generally have 
confidence in, 
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Let us stop these alleged leaks in the Treasury Department, 
The amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
[Mr. Gasque] is perfectly clear. We all understand it. The 
argument of the gentleman from Utah [Mr. Corron] that it is 
confusing is not sound. There is nothing confusing about it. 
The question is whether the matter should be left where it now 
is or placed in the Department of Justice, where it belongs. 
The President recommended that it go there and the dry senti- 
ment of the House and of the country is in favor of its going 
there. Why not go the whole limit? We should not put a 
part of this under the control of the Department of Justice 
and leave a part of its administration under the Treasury 
Department. 

If we want to do what the people think ought to be done 
and what I am sure the House feels should be done we should 
adopt the amendment offered by Mr. Gasque and place the 
dry-law enforcement under the Department of Justice, where 
we believe a real enforcement will be had. Divided responsi- 
bility in dual authority of two departments will bring about 
conflicts. The Department of Justice should have the authority 


and be charged solely with the responsibility. 
yield? 


Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman 

Mr. EDWARDS. Les. 

Mr. HUDSON. The gentleman has confidence in the Attor- 
ney General, because he wants to put all of this in his depart- 
ment, does he not? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. HUDSON. Then he must have confidence in the Attor- 
ney General's statement that the bill as written by the com- 
mittee is what he wants. 

Mr. EDWARDS. I do not so understand it. I am for the 
bill. This amendment will strengthen it. I want the Attorney 
General's office to administer this law so it can be more cer- 
tainly enforced. Why not give the Department of Justice full 
authority over the whole thing? If we are going to put one 
part of the enforcement in the Department of Justice we ought 
to put the whole thing in that department and not have a dual 
management. There should be no divided responsibility, and 
if we see fit to place the entire responsibility upon the Depart- 
ment of Justice, the Attorney General will accept it and he 
will make an honest effort to enforce it. We know that and the 
whole country knows it. 

I believe there is an earnest sentiment in this House for an 
honest and impartial effort at law enforcement all down the 
line, and I believe the Department of Justice will give such 
enforcement. 

Mr. HUDSON. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. BDWARDS. With pleasure. 

Mr. HUDSON. Did not the gentleman hear the gentleman 
from Utah read the statement of the Attorney General? 

Mr, EDWARDS. But I do not understand that related to this 
particular phase of the question, 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. May not the gentleman [Mr. CoL- 
TON] who has quoted the Attorney General be speaking the wish 
of Mr. Mellon, the Secretary of the Treasury, when he makes 
that statement? 

Mr. EDWARDS. Well, I would not say that exactly, because 
the letter, of course, speaks for itself. I know the gentleman 
from Georgia [Mr. Branp] is heartily in favor of strict law 
enforcement, and I agree with him we should do all possible 
to make this law more effective and more certain of enforcement. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I will ask the gentleman another 
question, then. The gentleman from Utah says the Attorney 
General does not want it in his control and within his juris- 
diction. Is not the gentleman of the opinion that Mr. Mellon 
wants it in his control? 

Mr. EDWARDS. I rather think so. I think he is reluctant 
to give it up. The question is now up to us as to what we 
think about it; and I agree with the gentleman from Georgia 
[Mr. Branp] and all other friends of law enforcement that 
the whole question of prohibition enforcement should be trans- 
ferred to the Department of Justice. 

Mr. COLTON. The Attorney General makes no statement 
with reference to industrial alcohol. It is the proposition with 
reference to the making of regulations that he is opposed to. 

Mr. EDWARDS. My view is the Department of Justice 
should fix the regulations under which the permits might be 
issued and keep a close check on it. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Georgia 
has expired. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Chairman and members of 
the committee, I rise in support of the minority committee 
amendment offered by my colleague [Mr. Gasqug]. I respect- 
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fully want to call to the attention of the so-called drys of this 
House that this is not a wet and dry proposition, As one who 
is opposed to prohibition, I want to give you an opportunity 
of fully demonstrating whether it can be enforced, and that is 
the primary reason why I am supporting this minority report. 

Let us see what my colleague from Utah [Mr. Corron] talks 
about when urging his views particularly on the drys of this 
House. Let us look at what Mrs. Willebrandt said in a syndi- 
eated article appearing in the Milwaukee Journal of Saturday, 
August 10, 1929, chapter 6: 


In my honest judgment, the greatest single source of liquor supply 
to-day is alcohol diverted illegally from concerns bearing the stamp of 
respectability in the form of a Government permit. 

In my legal opinion, the regulations issued by the Treasury Depart- 
ment could be so drawn as to drive these “cover houses” practically 
out of business. To do it would, however, mean standing firm against 
a tremendous lot of pounding from the organized drive of thousands of 
permittees with heavy political influence. I know this, because re- 
peatedly my office has recommended legal changes in the regulations. 


Carefully consider, members of the committee, how you can 
best enforce these prohibition laws while they remain upon the 
statute books. 

Now, my good friend from Utah [Mr. Corton] stated, in 
substance, that the writing of the minority amendment into the 
bill would be a reflection on the Secretary of the Treasury. 
Let me state that we are not writing this bill for the present 
Secretary of the Treasury or the present Attorney General. 

It is also written for those who may come after both of them, 
and I direct that portion of my remarks also to my distinguished 
colleague [Mr. Gasque] who submitted the pending amend- 
ment, which I favor. 

Mr. Speaker, the argument of the gentleman from Utah is 
unsound. If he is opposing the pending amendment which is 
before us because it muzzles and reflects on the Secretary of 
the Treasury, then, following his own position, he must neces- 
sarily oppose the section of the bill which he approves in the 
majority report, because with that amendment he is giving the 
Attorney General the authority, as he has stated on the floor, to 
take part in writing these regulations and even authority to 
veto them. So that point in his argument is without any real 
justifiable grounds. 

Mr. Speaker, the members of the Expenditures Committee, 
including the gentleman from Utah, who signed the majority 
report clearly indicated that they favored the principle as 
embodied in the amendment now under consideration, and I 
will again refer you to page 2 of said majority report. The 
members of the Expenditures Committee who have taken the 
floor in opposition to the pending amendment signed that report, 
and it contains this language on page 2, which is one of the 
strongest arguments in favor of the pending amendment: 


Division of authority, duties, and responsibilities is not conducive to 
the best results where a specific end is sought, This is especially true 
where the object in view is law enforcement. Simplicity of procedure, 
unity of direction, and definite responsibility for results are greatly in 
the interest of efficiency and certainty. Not until authority and respon- 
sibility for the enforcement of probibition are centered in one head can 
there be a real test of the mooted question “Can prohibition be en- 
forced?“ Upon that there now seems to be common agreement by both 
wets and drys. Such unity and cohesion of purpose is what this bill 
seeks to bring about, 


The CHAIRMAN. 
sin has expired. 

Mr. DALLINGER. 
last line, 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Massachusetts is re- 
cognized for five minutes. 

Mr. DALLINGER. Mr. Chairman, as I stated yesterday, 
this bill comes before the House as the result of a recommenda- 
tion made to the Congress by the President of the United 
States. That portion of his message which related to this mat- 
ter was referred to the Committee on Expenditures in the 
Executive Departments. Our committee had hearings upon 
that portion of the President's message, and as far as I know 
everyone who desired to be heard was heard. The committee 
gave this matter very careful consideration, and the bill that 
was originally introduced by the chairman of the committee 
contained the provision that the regulations under the prohi- 
bition act should be made jointly by the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury and by the Attorney General. That provision was written 
into the bill with the approval of both of those great depart- 
ments of the Government, 

Now, there are two extreme views in regard to this proposed 
change. One extreme would leave the entire matter of prohi- 
bition enforcement including the granting of permits for the 


The time of the gentleman from Wiscon- 


Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
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use of industrial and medicinal alcohol entirely in the Treasury 
Department, where it is now; while the other extreme would 
transfer it entirely to the Department of Justice. Now, there 
are certain permissive features of the prohibition laws which 
properly belong to the Treasury Department and which haye no 
place whatever in the Department of Justice. 

The Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury 
were both before our committee, and the section as now re- 
ported by the committee in the bill—I refer to section 5—repre- 
sents the best judgment of both of these departments. The 
Attorney General told the committee that he was willing to 
take the responsibility for enforcing the prohibition act and 
that this section as it appears in the bill reported by the com- 
mittee is satisfactory to him and that under the bill as reported 
he has all the power necessary to enable him to carry out the 
provisions of the prohibition act and to enforce the penal pro- 
visions thereof. 

You have listened to the letter read by the gentleman from 
Utah from the Attorney General himself opposing the amend- 
ment that is now before this committee as unnecessary, un- 
precedented, and unsound. Now, Mr. Chairman, if the Attorney 
General of the United States, in whom all these gentlemen 
who haye spoken profess to have the greatest confidence, says 
that this bill as reported by the committee gives him every 
power necessary to enforce the prohibition act and that he is 
utterly opposed to the amendment proposed, why not take him 
at his word and follow his advice? It seems to me there is 
nothing else for this House to do but to vote down the amend- 
ment of the gentleman from South Carolina. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Massa- 
chusetts has expired; all time has expired. The question is on 
the amendment offered by the gentleman from South Carolina 
(Mr. Gasque]. 

The question was taken; and on a division (demanded by Mr. 
GasqQue) there were—ayes 47, noes 145. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, and 
inasmuch as all time has expired, I ask unanimous consent to 
be permitted to proceed for two minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania offers 
an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendmen offered by Mr. TEMPLE: Page 6, line 5, after the word 
“ thereafter,” strike out the semicolon and insert the following: Un- 
less prescribed and issued in accordance with the provisions of para- 
graph (a) of this section.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania asks 
8 consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objec- 
tion? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. TEMPLE. Mr. Chairman, as the language now stands in 
the bill it reads: 


Regulations in force prior to the effective date of this act shall not be 
in force thereafter— 


It is possible this might be interpreted as forbidding the See- 
retary of the Treasury and the Attorney General in revising the 
regulations to reissue any provision now in force. The language 
might be so interpreted, for it provides that the regulations now 
in force shall not be in force after this bill goes into effect. I 
propose to insert— 
unless prescribed and issued in accordance with the provisions of 
paragraph (a) of this section. 


So that there may be no doubt of their authority to retain 
any of the present regulations, if they wish to do so, and they 
will probably wish to retain most of them substantially as they 
are. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I am not against the amendment of the 
gentleman from Pennsylvania, 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Pennsylvania. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri, Mr. Chairman, I offer an amend- 
ment. 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri offers an 
amendment, which the Clerk will report. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri: Page 5, line 22, strike out 
“Attorney General and the,” and in line 23, strike out the word 
“ jointly.” 


Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. 


Mr. Chairman, debate having 
been ordered closed, I ask unanimous consent to proceed for 
one-half minute. 


1930 


The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Missouri? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Mr. Chairman, this is the 
amendment I referred to a few minutes ago. It is in order now 
that the amendment of the gentleman from South Carolina 
IMr. GAsquE] was voted down. It gives the Secretary of the 
Treasury the right to prescribe the regulations in reference to 
that part of the law which he is to administer and extends to 
the Attorney General the right to prescribe the regulations in 
reference to the enforcement end of the law. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. And takes it away from the Attorney 
General. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. As far as the permits are con- 
cerned, with the exception as shown in subdivision (b) of sec- 
tion 4. If there is a violation of the law or if the Attorney 
General has information that leads him to feel that the law is 
being violated, he has full power under section 4 to make all the 
investigations he desires; and in such cases no one contends he 
should not have that power. Certainly I do not. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from Missouri [Mr. COCHRAN}. 

The amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Src. 6. (a) The Attorney General and the Secretary of the Treasury 
shall jointly prescribe regulations for the filing by the Attorney General 
with the Secretary of the Treasury of copies of reports of violations of 
the national prohibition act, from which ciyil liability for taxes and 
penalties has acerued under such act or the internal revenue laws, 
or which may be the basis of action with respect to any permit. 

(b) Except as otherwise provided by regulations, the Secretary of the 
Treasury shall file with the Attorney General complete reports of all 
proceedings for revocation of permits and copies of all applications for 
permits (including renewals and amendments of permits) under the 
national prohibition act and regulations promulgated thereunder; and, 
except as otherwise provided by regulations, no such permit shall be 
granted within 10 days after copy of application therefor has been filed 
with the Attorney General. 


The CHAIRMAN. The Clerk will report the first committee 
amendment. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Committee amendment: On page 6, in line 11, strike out “and the 
Secretary of the Treasury,” and after the word “shall,” in line 12, 
strike out the word “jointly”; in line 14, after the word “ Treasury,” 
strike out the word “ of.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The CHAIRMAN, The Clerk will report the next committee 
amendment. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 6, in line 22, after the word “ permits,” insert to be issued 
for more than 90 days”; and in line 24, strike out the words “of 
permits" and insert in lieu thereof “thereof to extend for more than 
90 days; and on page 7, in line 2, after the word “ granted,” insert 
“ renewed, or amended.” 


The committee amendment was agreed to. 
The Clerk read as follows: 


Sec. 7. The Attorney General may, if he considers it advisable, act 
jointly with the Secretary of the Treasury in passing upon any such 
application, and in such cases no permit shall be granted without their 
joint approval. In the event of a refusal of the permit, the applicant 
may have a review of the decision before a court of equity, as provided 
in sections 5 and 6, title 2, of the national prohibition act (U. S. C., 
title 27, secs. 14 and 16). 


The CHAIRMAN. 
amendment, 
The Clerk read as follows: 


On page 7, line 7, after the word “any,” strike out the word “ such,” 
and after the word “application” insert “for any permit or any re- 
newal or amendment thereof, which may be issued under the national 
prohibition net“; in line 10, after the word “ granted,“ insert“ renewed, 
or amended"; in line 11, after the word “ permit,” insert “ renewal, or 
amendment.” 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I offer the following amend- 
ment to page 7, lines 5 and 6. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

On page 7, lines 5 and 6, strike out the words “if he considers it 
advisable “ and insert the word “ shall.” 

Mr. GASQUE. Mr. Chairman, I want to say that if this com- 
mittee supports the bill sponsored by the majority of the com- 
mittee they will agree to this amendment. Why give the Attor- 


The Clerk will 


report the committee 
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ney General something to dodge behind and say, “I did not 
have anything to do with that; I left it to the Secretary of the 
Treasury.” 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. 

Mr. GAS UE. I yield. 

Mr. MOORE of Virginia. As I understand, the gentleman 
says by section 5 authority to make regulations is vested in 
two departments. The gentleman’s view of it is, if that be done 
why the authority to issue the permits should not be jointly 
exercised ? 

Mr. GASQUE. Absolutely. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. For fear the importance of this pro- 
posed amendment will not be seen, let me say that there are 
thousands of permits issued by the Secretary of the Treasury— 
between 155,000 and 160,000—and as to nearly 90 per cent of 
those there is no question; they are complying with the law. 
Under the bill as now written by joint regulation they will seg- 
regate those, and the Attorney General will have no voice in 
determining whether the permits shall be granted. It would 
be an absurdity to require the Attorney General, by using the 
word “shall,” to examine into every application of 165,000 per- 
mits, when as a matter of fact there would be no necessity 
for it. 

Mr. GASQUE. But does the gentleman know that there will 
not be others that need examination? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If there is any reason to suspect an ap- 
plicant, the Attorney General can, under the bill, make the 
investigation. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on the amendment offered 
by the gentleman from South Carolina. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I offer the follow- 
ing amendment: 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment by Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL : Strike out all of section 7 and 
insert in lieu thereof the following: 

“The Attorney General shall, without delay, upon receipt of copies 
of reports of proceedings for revocation of permits and copies of appli- 
cations for permits, furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with any 
information which he may bave as the result of the investigation of his 
office concerning the applicant for such permit or concerning such per- 
mittee. The Attorney General may through his designated attorneys or 
officers appear in any revocation proceedings to prosecute such proceed- 
ing before the designate of the Commissioner of Prohibition. In the 
event of a refusal of the permit, renewal, or amendment, the applicant 
may have a review of the decision before a court of equity as provided 
in sections 5 and 6, title 2, of the national prohibition act (U. S. C., 
title 27, secs. 14 and 16).” 


Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I make the point of 
order that the amendment is not germane to this section of the 
bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota makes 
the point of order that the amendment is not germane. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I will not argue it if you want to 
knock it out. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I think, Mr. Chairman, it is patent on 
its face that it is not germane, for it injects into the section 
new matter. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, a parliamentary inquiry. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr, CLANCY. What became of my amendment to section 7? 

The CHAIRMAN. The Chair understands that a motion was 
agreed to, made by the gentleman from South Dakota, that 15 
minutes’ debate remained, and during that time the gentleman 
from Michigan might offer an amendment. The Chair stated 
to the gentleman from Michigan that he could present it by ask- 
ing unanimous consent, 

Mr. CLANCY. That agreement as to limit of time was in 
reference to section 5. 

Mr. STAFFORD. There has been no limit to debate on this 
section. 

Mr. CLANCY. My amendment was with reference to sec- 
tion 7, and I sent it to the Clerk’s desk. = 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman should have offered the 
amendment from the floor. It is not sufficient to send it to the 
desk without offering it from the floor. The Chair is informed 
that there is no amendment with reference to section 7 at the 
desk. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for one minute. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. CLANCY. Mr. Chairman, in that minute I wish to make 
it clear that on the hotly disputed point of hearings it is now 
clear there were no adequate hearings by the committee. I 


Will the gentleman yield? 
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have the hearings report in my hand, and it shows the only 
business people heard were the retail druggists. The oil people, 
the automobile people, the wholesale drug people, the paint 
people, or the toilet preparations people did not come in. 

Answering the attacks upon me by the gentleman from Wis- 
consin [Mr. Scuarrer], he resented my efforts to change the bill 
and make it more satisfactory to business. The gentleman was 
just bushwhacking. He now makes an attack on the bill and 
tries to make it more vicious than it is, He aims to give the 
Justice Department even more police and meddling powers. 
is an ultra-wet aiding ultra-drys. 1 am voting against the 
amendment he favors. 

A lot of this animus is against Mr. Mellon, but the House 
should remember that practically all of these Treasury regula- 
tions under which Mr. Mellon is working were made by former 
Secretary of the Treasury Carter Guass and by former Collector 
of Internal Revenue Daniel C. Roper, both of them bone dry. 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The Chair is ready to rule. The gentle- 
man from Illinois [Mr. HULL] offers an amendment to section 7 
in the following language: 


Strike out all of section 7 and insert in Heu thereof the following: 

“The Attorney General shall, without delay, upon receipt of copies of 
reports of proceedings for revocation of permits and copies of applica- 
tions for permits, furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with any infor- 
mation which he may have as the result of the investigation of his 
office concerning the applicant for such permit or concerning such per- 
mittee. The Attorney General may, through his designated attorneys 
or officers, appear in any revocation proceedings to prosecute such pro 
ceedings before the designate of the Commissioner of Prohibition, In 
the event of a refusal of the permit, renewal, or amendment the appli- 
cant may have a review of the decision before a court of equity as pro- 
vided in sections 5 and 6, title 2, of the national prohibition act 
(U. S. C., title 27, secs. 14 and 16).“ 


It appears to the Chair that the amendn ut offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois is germane and is a proper amendment 
to the bill, if adopted. The Chair overrules the point of order. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman and gentlemen, this 
amendment is offered from a business man’s standpoint. There 
is no prohibition connected with it. It is intended to take care 
of the business interests of the country. If any of you gentle- 
men were a large dealer and were buying an average of a car- 
load of alcohol a week, certainly you would not want to be put 
in the position where your permit might be revoked at the behest 
of some man who is not posted on the business side of this 
proposition. You gentlemen all know as lawyers, and a great 
many of you are lawyers, that lawyers take a different view 
of a business proposition than do business men. If this amend- 
ment is not agreed to, I say to you that all that a snooper has 
to do, a man paid only $1,800 a year, is to go out and find some 
trivial violation of the law against some man who is buying a 
carload of alcohol a week and using it legitimately, and then 
bring that matter into the Attorney General's office, where they 
can if they so decide stop that man from getting any more 
alcohol and thus ruin his business. If you vote this down, the 
effect will be to damage and, in some cases, destroy business 
such as I have indicated. I propose my amendment for the 
reason that it gives the Secretary of the Treasury, who has the 
machinery, who knows what the alcohol business is, who knows 
who the people are that are violating the law and those who 
are not, the power to act in this matter. He is surely as honest 
as the Attorney General. 

This would turn the thing around and let the Secretary of the 
Treasury decide on the business part, and then it would be the 
duty of the Attorney General, if he wants to stop a permit, to 
stop it, but we should not allow the Attorney General or the 
people in his office to ruin large business interests, as this will, 
if you do not agree to this amendment, I think the House does 
not appreciate the importance of this, because all of us who 
know the business, know the great difficulties everybody has had 
under the prohibition act to get supplies, and I entreat this 
House not to go too far, but to give the business interests at 
Jeast an opportunity to protect themselves for their future sup- 
plies. I am not doing this from any ulterior motive. I am 
doing it for the business interests of the country and for no 
other purpose. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Yes. 

Mr. CRAMTON. The gentleman appears to overlook the fact 
that the bill preserves the right of appeal to the conrts. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I do not overlook that fact. I say 
that the minute you put the business man in a position where 
he must appeal, you ruin his business. This amendment turns 
it around and gives the Attorney General the power to stop the 
permit if he is guilty. 


He | 
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Mr. CRAMTON. Is the gentleman aware that under the pres- 
ent law appeals have been taken and have been sustained by the 
courts in New York and Pennsylvania, as I recall, as to permits 
involving some 700,000 gallons? 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I understand that, but if the gen- 
tleman were in business he would not want to be put in a posi- 
tion where he would have to go to the courts to get the supplies 
to run his business. 

Mr. CRAMTON. It is my understanding that the legitimate 
business men are not complaining of the present situation. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. I beg the gentleman’s pardon. 
Legitimate business men are the ones who are complaining and 
I have 30 telegrams in my office right now. 

Mr. CLARKE of New York. And I will file some others to 
supplement those. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I call the attention of 
the committee to the fact that this amendment if adopted will 
result in exactly the opposite of what the gentleman from Tli- 
nois thinks it will. It provides: 

The Attorney General shall, without delay, upon receipt of copies of 
reports of proceedings for reyocation of permits and copies of applica- 
tions for permits, furnish the Secretary of the Treasury with any Infor- 
mation which he may have as the result of the investigation of his 
office concerning the applicant for such permit or concerning such per- 
mittee. The Attorney General may through his designated attorneys 
or officers appear in any revocation proceedings to prosecute such pro- 
ceeding before the designate of the Commissioner of Prohibition. In the 
event of a refusal of the permit, renewal, or amendment, the applicant 
may have a review of the decision before a court of equity, as provided 
in sections 5 and 6, title 2, of the national prohibition act (U. 8. C., 
title 27, secs. 14 and 16). 


Under the bill we give the Attorney General 10 days within 
which to make that investigation. The gentleman’s amendment 
changes that language and says that he must immediately fur- 
nish the information. The only recourse the Attorney General 
will have under the language carried in the gentleman's amend- 
ment will be to refuse approval of the application for lack of 
time to investigate the character of the applicant, and that will 
end the matter. It is going to result in scores and hundreds of 
permittees failing to get their permits, because the Attorney 
General would be compelled to decide the question immediately, 
For that reason, if for no other, and for the protection of these 
yey permittees, the gentleman’s amendment should be voted 
down. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. Let me ask the gentleman a ques- 
tion. If the gentleman were in the wholesale drug business 
conducting a legitimate business, and asked the Secretary of 
the Treasury to give him a permit and he was willing to do 
it because he knew the gentleman was a legitimate business man, 
and the Attorney General would say to the Secretary of the 
Treasury, “I want to stop that man from getting a permit,” 
would the gentleman think that would be fair to him? 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Probably not, but the Attorney General, 
under the gentleman’s amendment, would be compelled in self- 
defense to disapprove of the applications sent to him, because 
he would not have an opportunity to inyestigate. The gentleman 
overlooks other provisions in the bill which give him a veto 
power on the issuance of permits, 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. That is exactly what my amend- 
ment does. It turns it around, and gives the permit system 
first to the Treasury, and gives the Attorney General the right 
if the Treasury does grant a permit that is not correct, to stop 
it, but it does not give the Attorney General the right to go into 
a man’s business and ruin it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, whatever the gentleman 
intends, his language does not carry out his meaning. I say 
to the gentleman from Illinois that the supplemental permits to 
which he has reference can be taken care of under the bill 
without a moment's delay. The Attorney General does not 
touch these. Here the gentleman is offering an amendment 
which will result in the opposite of what he wants done. 

Mr. WILLIAM E. HULL. There is nothing about supple- 
mentary permits in my amendment at all. What I want is to 
have general business taken care of. The supplemental permits 
have nothing to do with it. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. I fear the gentleman is offering this 
amendment without having had the time to study the prohibi- 
tion law and its relation to this bill. The whole permit strue- 
ture must be considered, and when considered I feel confident 
that the amendment offered will do business using alcohol more 
harm than good, 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Chairman, I move to strike out the 
last word. I initiated the legislation two or three years ago 
that resulted in the creation of the present Bureau of Prohibi- 
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tion. I recall very well that the passage of that legislation was 
fought for two years by these same business interests that are 
now protesting. They were afraid of a change, but the Con- 
gress made the change and they all now testify they are better 
off than before the change. They are just naturally afraid of a 
change. They are afraid they are going to be hurt, when, as a 
matter of fact, they are not going to be hurt. 

As to this legislation and the general program of prohibition 
enforcement legislation asked by the President, I insert the 
following statement of the attitude of the National Conference 
of Organizations Supporting the Eighteenth Amendment: 


Tun NATIONAL CONFERENCE OF ORGANIZATIONS 
SUPPORTING THE EIGHTEENTH AMENDMENT, 
Washington, D. C., February 1, 1930. 


To the Congress: 

The National Conference of Organizations Supporting the Eighteenth 
Amendment, consisting of the organizations listed on the reverse side 
of this letterhead, at its annual meeting on December 11 and 12, 1929, 
unanimously adopted the following resolutions in favor of pending 
legislative proposals: 

“The President of the United States has presented in his annual 
message to Congress certain proposals for reorganization of the agencies 
of prohibition enforcement, including the transfer from the Treasury 
Department to the Department of Justice of certain activities connected 
with prohibition enforcement, which he recommends be made effective 
through legislation. We respectfully represent that the President, pri- 
marily charged with the responsibility of successful enforcement, should 
be given all legislation necessary to make his policies effective. We 
hereby voice our confidence in him, and pledge him our unqualified 
support in his program for prohibition enforcement. 

“The national conference also declared for adequate legislation for 
the enforcement of prohibition in the District of Columbia, as emphasized 
by the President.” 

Since the meeting of the national conference the President has recom- 
mended to Congress additional legislative measures, The indorsement 
by the National Conference of these later recommendations is given 
through the declaration “ that the President, primarily charged with the 
responsibility of successful enforcement, should be given all legislation 
hecessary to make his policies effective.” 

The committee on legislation of the national conference has requested 
that the resolution adopted by the conference be submitted to the Con- 
gress. ‘This committee is composed of the Washington representatives 
of the following organizations: Anti-Saloon League of America; Associa- 
tion in Support of National Prohibition; Board of Temperance, Pro- 
hibition, and Public Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Board 
of Temperance and Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church 
South ; Committee on Promotion of Temperance Legislation in Congress ; 
Flying Squadron Foundation; International Order of Good Templars; 
International Reform Federation; National Woman's Christian Temper- 
ance Union, 

Respectfully submitted for the national conference. 

Epwis C. Dinwippre, Secretary. 


The National Conference of Organizations Supporting the 
Eighteenth Amendment includes the following organizations: 


COOPERATING ORGANIZATIONS 


Alcohol Information Committee; Anti-Saloon League of America; 
Association of Catholics Favoring Prohibition; Association in Support of 
National Prohibition; Board of Temperance, Prohibition, and Public 
Morals of the Methodist Episcopal Church; Board of Temperance and 
Social Service of the Methodist Episcopal Church South; Board of 
Temperance and Social Welfare of the Disciples of Christ; Catholic 
Clergy Prohibition League; Commission on Law Enforcement of the 
Congregational Church; Commission on Social Service of the Southern 
Baptist Convention ; Committee on Promotion of Temperance Legislation 
in Congress; Department of Moral Welfare of the Board of Christian 
Education of the Presbyterian Church in the United States of America; 
Department of Social Service of the United Presbyterian Church; De- 
partment of Social Service of the Universalist Church; Flying Squadron 
Foundation; Friends’ Board on Prohibition and Public Morals; Interna- 
tional Order of Good Templars; International Reform Federation; In- 
ternational Society of Christian Endeavor; National Civic League; 
National Division of the Sons of Temperance of North America; National 
Reform Association; National Temperance Society; National United 
Committee for Law Enforcement; National Woman’s Christian Tem- 
perance Union; Prohibition National Committee; Scientific Temperance 
Federation; Social Service Division of the American Baptist Home 
Mission Society; Temperance Committee of the Reformed Presbyterian 
Church; Unitarian Temperance Society. 


Mr. HUDSON. Mr. Chairman, I rise in opposition to the pro 
forma amendment. We have been discussing the policies of the 
department in the handling and regulation of permits. To-day 
Doctor Doran has placed in my hands a complete statement of 
the policy the Government is following in the handling of per- 
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mits of legitimate business. I ask unanimous consent to extend 
my remarks by including this statement. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statement is as follows: 


Government supervision of the manufacture, storage, distribution, sale, 
and use of alcohol for scientific and industrial purposes is a major phase 
of the permissive system set up under the national prohibition act. 

The Bureau of Prohibition here deals with an essentially scientific and 
technical problem. It is not in any sense a criminal administration, 
But that fact is recognized by few outside technical and industrial fields 
of activity. 

Congress, in enacting the law to enforce the provisions of the 
eighteenth amendment, specified that industry should have an “ample” 
supply of alcohol. Congress recognized the vital dependence of industry 
upon a steady flow of alcohol for use in the manufacture of thousands 
of products that are every-day necessities. 

The purpose is to set forth salient facts on the subject. A review 
of these facts will enable the reader to appreciate more fully the scope 
of the Government's supervision and control of alcohol as a chemical 
raw material. 

Congress 28 years ago passed the denatured alcohol act providing 
for the withdrawal of alcohol, free of Government tax, when denatured 
with materials rendering it unfit for beverage use. 

By lifting the Federal tax on alcohol for industrial purposes Con- 
gress thus enabled the American chemical industry to surpass many 
other industries in its achievements. 

The use of industrial alcohol in the United States has increased 
from 1,000,000 gallons a year in 1906, when the Federal tax was 
removed, to more than 100,000,000 gallons a year at the present time. 

Denatured alcohol is not intended for any internal medicinal or 
food use. Pure alcohol for internal medicinal or food use must be 
tax paid. 

Congress imposed upon probibition administrative officials the duty 
“to place the nonbeverage alcohol industry and other industries 
using such alcoho? as a chemical raw material, or for other lawful 
purposes, upon the highest possible plane of scientific and commercial 
efficiency consistent with the interests of the Government.” 

The Bureau of Prohibition, as made clear by Congress, is charged 
with these duties: 

1. To make industrial alcohol unfit for use 
beverage. 

2. To make an ample supply of such alcohol available. to industry. 

The denaturant in industrial alcohol must have these characteristics: 

1. In its original mixture the denatured alcohol shall be unfit for 
beverage purposes. 

2. The denaturant shall be such that it can not be removed from 
the mixture and the treated product made fit for beverage purposes 
without great difficulty. 

3. The denaturant shall not interfere with the use of alcohol for 
industrial purposes. 

Denatured alcohol is ethyl alcohol to which has been added such 
denaturing materials as render the alcohol unfit for use as an intoxi- 
eating beverage. It is free of tax and is solely for use in the arts 
and industries. 

There are two kinds of denatured aleohol: 

1. Completely denatured alcohol. 

2. Specially denatured alcohol. 

(a) Completely denatured alcohol is ethyl alcohol treated with various 
substances, according to two existing formulas. After denaturation it 
may be sold and used within certain limitations without permit and 
bond. It can not be used internally. 

(b) Specially denatured alcohol is ethyl alcohol so treated with de- 
naturants as to permit its use in a greater number of specialized arts 
and industries than is possible in the case of completely denatured 
alcohol. The character of specially denatured alcohol is such that it 
may be sold, possessed, and used only pursuant to permit and bond. 

The method adopted by Congress in 1906, and reiterated in the 
national prohibition act, requires that methyl or wood alcohol (now 
known as “ methanol”) or other suitable denaturing materials be added 
to alcohol intended for use in the arts and industries so as to render it 
unfit for beverage purposes. 

The national prohibition act employed a slightly different wording 
than the original act of 1906 by merely stating that the alcohol with- 
drawn for industrial use should be denatured by the addition of such 
materials as would render it unfit for use as an intoxicating beverage. 

Many factors bearing on the problem require extended scientific in- 
vestigation. For example, the denaturing substances employed in com- 
pletely denatured alcohol must be of such a nature as to remain with 
the alcohol under the most severe manipulative treatment. The sub- 
stances must be noncorrosive and, in the quantity used, nontoxic, and 
the compounded formula must be suitable for lawful industrial use, 

There is a misapprehension in the public mind as to the underlying 
reasons for the use of the denaturing grade of methanol. 
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The denaturing grade of methanol is used because of its distinctive 
odorous substances, commonly designated as pyroligneous compounds, 
which can be easily detected by the individual as a mixture or liquid 
with a disagreeable odor and taste, wholly unfit for consumption. 

Every well-informed chemist knows that the long-continued use of 
methanol by all countries is based on sound scientific principles. 

Being closely related chemically to ethyl alcohol (ethanol), having a 
boiling point only slightly below that of ethyl alcohol and having the 
physical properties closely resembling ethyl alcohol, it is a substance 
that can not easily be removed. 

The fact that methanol forms constant boiling point mixtures with 
ethyl alcohol, and if redistillation is attempted, carries over with it in 
the distillate these odorous pyroligneous compounds, discloses the chief 
reason for its world-wide use as a basic denaturing agent. 

The passage of the hational prohibition act was coincident with the 
development of a large and varied chemical industry in the United 
States. 

The further development of formulas for specialized Industries enabled 
these industries to maintain themselves through the period of adjust- 
ment incident to the inauguration of national prohibition. 

The special formulas were designed primarily for particular indus- 
tries. Due consideration was given to the chemical and commercial 
factors making for efficient production. 

For example, in the artificial-silk industry one of the principal grades 
is nitrosilk, which is a colloidal solution of nitrocellulose in an alcohol- 
ether mixture. In this case the denaturant employed is ether, Its 
use not only renders the alcohol unfit for beverage purposes, but gives 
a mixture which meets every scientific and manufacturing requirement. 

Another example of the application of specialized formulas is the 
addition of a basic perfume material to the alcohol designed and in- 
tended for the perfumery and toilet-water trade. 

This substance, known chemically as ' diethylpthalate,’” when added 
to the alcohol renders it extremely bitter and distasteful. The chemical 
is odorless, and is a logical component of complex perfume mixtures. 

In the development of these specialized formulas it has been the effort 
of the department, in cooperation with the industries concerned, to 
devise formulas that will render the alcohol unfit for beverage purposes 
and yet enable the industry to employ the material in the most efficient 
way. 

There are 68 specialized formulas. Half of them were authorized 
prior to 1920, None of these mixtures are available to the public and 
are only procurable under the permit system in effect since 1906. 

The express intent of the act is that completely denatured formulas 
be available for lawful purposes, such as domestic fuel and automo- 
bile antifreeze solutions. It is essential that the formulas be of such 
a nature as to render the alcohol not necessarily highly toxic, but 
objectionable and obnoxious when used as a beverage. 

It is practically impossible to consume one of the treated concoc- 
tions without knowing that the liquid is unfit for consumption. 

As a precaution against accidental use, the regulations require that 
completely denatured formulas in packages containing 5 gallons or 
less be sold under skull and crossbone label. Current scientific work 
of the department, therefore, is being directed with a view of strength- 
ening these formulas, not by rendering them more toxic, but less 
potable. 

Investigative work by the department bas developed the suitability 
of certain complex oil compounds of an odorless and disagreeable 
nature which are nontoxic. These compounds, when used with a 
minimum quantity of methanol, will remain with the alcohol under 
manipulative treatment. 

It is the aim of the department to protect and encourage the lawful 
use of industrial alcohol. Consequently much scientific work is being 
done on this subject in order that the public may have the maximum 
protection. 

The present development of chemical industry in the United States 
and the fact that other countries are adopting some of our special 
methods is evidence of the constructive course pursued by the depart- 
ment. The present system of denaturation meets with the approval 
of those industries whose continued progress is essential to the public 
good. 

A weak policy 


of denaturation would promote illegal operations. 
It would also lessen the protection afforded the public. 


Industrial alcohol has become a most important factor in the sci- 
entific and industrial progress of the United States. 

Without a large supply of industrial alcohol at a moderate cost it 
would not be possible to promote a great many of our essential indus- 
tries. 

Since the World War there has been a remarkable development 
along chemical manufacturing lines in the United States. To-day our 
industries consume more industrial alcohol than those of any other 
country. 

There are now more than 25,000 users of industrial alcohol engaged 
in manufacturing. 

Industrial alcohol is a necessary solvent 
hundreds of drugs and medicinal preparations. 


in the manufacture of 
It is the solvent used 
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in the preparation of flavoring extracts for household and manufac- 
turing purposes. . 

In the manufacture of many synthetic chemical compounds used 
medicinally and in the arts and industries it is a solvent as well as a 
component part. It is employed in the manufacture and purification 
of many of the so-called “coal-tar” medicinal compounds. It is a 
necessary solvent in the manufacture of dyes. 

It is an essential material for the manufacture of ethyl ether, both 
technical and anesthetic grades. It is a solvent for all kinds of var- 
nishes, shellacs, paints, lacquers, and miscellaneous protective coverings. 

Industrial alcohol, as such, and ethyl acetate, which is manufactured 
from alcohol, are widely used in the manufacture of lacquers which 
employ nitrated cotton as a base. 

The entire automobile industry employs millions of gallons of these 
cotton lacquers. 

Alcohol is used as an antifreeze agent in automobile radiators, 
also used as a cleaning fluid and as a sterilizer in hospitals. 

One of the principal grades of artificial silk requires large quantities 
of alcohol and ether made from alcohol. 

The few users of alcohol here mentioned merely illustrate its wide use 
in all of our industrial operations. 

The Government, with the assistance of scientists and technologists 
of the industries concerned, after extensive research work selected the 
denaturants used for rendering industrial alcohol unfit for beverage 
purposes. 

The denaturants are selected on 
manufacturing requirements. 
utility of industrial alcohol. 

In the earller years of prohibition a permit for the manufacture of 
industrial alcohol did not limit the manufacturer in his production. 

As a result more alcohol was produced than needed for legitimate 
industry, thus making diversion of the surplus possible through thefts 
and other lawless acts. > 

After conference with the Department of Justice, about two years ago, 
the Bureau of Prohibition put into effect a quantitative control of the 
production of industrial alcohol. 

This control policy provides only for known legitimate needs with 
reasonable commercial tolerance to obviate price manipulation. 

The Government's method of inspection is very thorough. The danger 
of diversion to illicit channels has been greatly reduced, 

A dishonest manufacturer who diverts specially denatured alcohol 
obtained on a Government permit is caught eventually by Government 
inspectors. He must then pay the penalty imposed for violation of 
the law. 

very manufacturer desiring to use specially denatured alcohol must 
file application for permit. Before such permit is granted a thorough 
investigation of the officers of the company is conducted. 

Information regarding the product to be manufactured, the formula 
to be used, and the potential market for such a product must be 
furnished. 

The Government endeavors to determine whether or not the business 
is legitimate. The plant is inspected by Government officers at regular 
intervals. They have access to the company's records at all times. 

Permits are not granted until after satisfactory inquiry is made as 
to the character of business in which the prospective permittees were 
formerly engaged. 

After applicants have satisfied the administrators that they are of 
good moral character, are financially responsible, have properly equipped 
places for conducting business, have provided safe storerooms for stor- 
ing alcohol, have furnished satisfactory samples of finished products 
and formulas, have shown that there is a legitimate demand for the 
products they intend to manufacture, and have filed sufficient bonds to 
cover their alcohol withdrawals, permits are then granted. 

When the national probibition act became effective, 7 completely 
denatured-alcohol formulas and more than 30 specially denatured- 
alcohol formulas were authorized by the Treasury Department. These 
were being sold and used under regulations in effect at that time 
throughout the country. 

In the early period of national prohibition no trouble was experienced 
with the diversion or illegal use of either completely denatured alcohol 
or specially denatured alcohol. 

As prohibition enforcement became more effective it was more difi- 
cult for bootleggers to obtain genuine whisky. Consequently they 
turned to nonbeverage alcohol. ‘This alcohol could be procured under 
permits for the manufacture of both external and internal alcoholic 
preparations. 

Since pure alcohol can be easily diverted to beverage purposes with- 
out requiring any treatment, the policy of compelling the use of spe- 
cially denatured alcohol in the manufacture of external preparations 
was inaugurated. 

In order to divert specially denatured alcohol to beverage purposes 
it must be subjected to redistillation and, in some instances, chemical 
treatment so as to make it potable. 

This policy was effective for a long period, and as it became increas- 
ingly difficult to obtain beverage liquors, bootleggers then turned to 
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completely and specially denatured alcohol for the source of their 
supply. 

As soon as the Treasury Department learned of this development 
measures were adopted to shut off this new source of illicit liquor. 

Diversions were reduced as a result of intensive experimental work 
in the bureau laboratory on denaturants for completely denatured 
alcohol. 

The same policy was followed in regard to specially denatured alcohol 
when it became known that certain formulas or certain products manu- 
factured with specially denatured alcohol were being used as a source 
of illegal liquor. 

The present problem growing out of the diversion of industrial 
alcohol relates to the prevention of unlawful manipulation of products 
made from denatured alcohol. 

Progress bas been made in the past few years, and especially during 
the past six months, in checking alcohol diversions. Many questionable 
permittees have been put out of business. 

There probably always will be some diversion and illicit manipulation 
of products made from denatured alcohol. But the total volume of 
such diversions is a small percentage of the total production of alcohol 
manufactured lawfully for legitimate commercial use. 

Strengthening of safeguards in this feld of permissive work is a 
constant endeavor of administrative officials. Greater caution which is 
being constantly exercised in the issuing of permits and the more effec- 
tive prosecution of those who are found to be implicated in conspiracies 
to divert into illicit channels lawful products in the manufacture of 
which alcohol is an essential will tend to render the problem less 
difficult. 

Marked success rewarded the day-by-day efforts of the Federal inspec- 
tors and investigators last year to drive alcohol diverters out of the 
ranks of individuals and firms holding Government permits to use 
alcohol for commercial purposes. 

Several hundred individuals and firms were cut off of the Government 
permit list last year. The daily hunt for diverters continues with 
unceasing earnestness, 

Critics, lacking facts as a basis for their fears, have greatly magnified 
the extent and danger of industrial-alcohol diversions. They are not 
aware of the reasons for these diversions, They lose sight of the fact 
that one of the principal sources of illicit alcohol in the hands of boot- 
leggers to-day is corn sugur, the production of which has risen from 
150,000,000 pounds in 1921 to 960,000,000 pounds the past year. 

The truth is that out of a total of 106,960,458 wine gallons of alcohol 
produced legally in 1929 only a small percentage reached illicit channels 
through permittees. There is no known method of tracing the exact 
quantity that may have been diverted, 

The bureau is constantly studying and devising new ways and means 
of reducing alcohol diversions. 

The fact that there are alcohol diversions is not the result of laxity 
of administrative officers of the Government in enforcement of the 
regulations. 

The chief handicap that faces Government administrative officials in 
stopping diversions js just this: 

The law is that the Government can not trace industrial alcohol down 
the line of its varied uses beyond the first purchaser of alcoholic prod- 
ucts manufactured by firms or individuals holding Government permits. 

True enough, the Government has contro! over the use of alcohol by 
manufacturers licensed to make certain products, with alcohol as a raw 
material, and does require such manufacturers to furnish the Govern- 
ment with the name and address of the wholesale dealer or other dealer 
who buys his products ostensibly for lawful sale. 

Existing law, as interpreted by the highest court decisions, is that 
the Government does not have the power to compel the first purchaser 
to disclose what disposition was made of his products, 

There is nothing in the law to compel or make it possible for the 
Government to require these wholesale dealers or jobbers or other class 
of dealers in the group of original purchasers to operate under permits. 

There are many of such original purchasers who have corporate 
names and under the law can not be compelled to show their books. 
Many of them have been, and are still, suspected of not disposing of 
their products, purchased from permittees, in a legal manner. Many 
permittees who are selling their products to first purchasers are operat- 
ing under permits, restored by the courts, after their permits were pre- 
viously revoked by prohibition administrators, 

Many diverters will be caught and prosecuted. But the Government, 
lacking the power to require them to open their books and produce 
other records showing disposition of their products down the line to 
the ultimate consumer, makes it almost a superhuman task to detect 
them in violations, with abundant proof that will stand the test in 
court, in prosecutions for conspiracy or other violations of the prohibi- 
tion laws. 

It is clear, therefore, that as long as the Government is thus restricted 
by the explicit provisions of existing law against delving into dealers’ 
records beyond the original purchaser, a certain minor quantity of in- 
dustrial alcohol will continue to be classified as questionable, 

The fact should not be lost sight of that a skilled chemist and 
technician can recover alcohol from almost any mixture, in which it is 
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lawfully used, provided he has the resources and facilities at his cóm- 
mand, 

The major effort of the Government is, and will continue to be, to stop 
alcohol leaks wherever it is humanly possible to stop them. 

Gradual strengthening of the Government's policy of denaturing 
alcohol use through the elimination of those formulas which were being 
misused has been a major objective. 

The records of recent years show the success of the bureau's efforts 
to eliminate dishonest permittees and thus check unlawful diversions 
of specially denatured alcohol. 

Although there has been a great expansion of the chemical indus- 
tries in this country and an increased legitimate demand for alcohol 
during the past four years, there has been a decrease in the number of 
permittees withdrawing and using specially denatured alcohol. 

This is the result of the cautious policy pursued by the Bureau of 
Prohibition in the matter of issuing permits to withdraw and use indus- 
trial alcohol. A system of searching investigation has caused many 
undesirable permittees to be climinated. 

This process of elimination has aided greatly in the production of 
alcohol to take care of the tremendous increase in the manufacture of 
products requiring alcohol. 

The undesirable permittees have been replaced by permittees who are 
withdrawing and using industrial alcohol for legitimate purposes. 

Diverted liquor is only a minor factor in law enforcement. In large 
sections of the country this factor is negligible. It is attributed to the 
effective methods of control and supervision invoked under the permis- 
sive system. 

The records offer convincing evidence that leakages and diversions, 
which in earlier years provided a substantial source for bootleg liquor, 
have been greatly reduced. 

The rigid control exercised by the bureau is safeguarding all legiti- 
mate commercial requirements for industrial alcohol. At the same time 
large-scale criminal operations involving alcohol diversions have been 
effectively checked. 

Although great care is exercised by the Government in Issuing permits, 
some permittees are occasionally discovered in dishonest practices, and 
legal proceedings then must be instituted for the revocation of their 
permits. 

In revocation matters the Government is compelled to adopt lengthy 
and tedious investigations in order to obtain necessary evidence to 
justify revocation of a permit. Mere suspicion that a permittee is not 


keeping faith with the Government is not sufficient under the law to 


warrant revocation. The law gives permit holders certain legal rights, 
and the burden of proof is upon the Government in instances of alleged 
diversion of alcohol or for other flagrant permit abuses. 

Industrial alcohol is used in the manufacture of thotsands of prod- 
ucts, extending through the entire range of modern industry. 

Illustrating the diversified uses, the following products of wide public 
consumption are picked at random from among the thousands cata- 
logued under the denatured-alcohol formulas: 

Essential oils used in perfumes; hundreds of drugs employed in medi- 
cine and pharmacy; soaps, shoe-biacking preparations, soldering fluxes, 
inks, disinfectants, silvered mirrors, cleaning solutions, brushes, powders, 
confectioners’ colors, dentifrices, embaiming fluids, feathers, artificial 
flowers, fertilizers, enamels, incandescent-lamp filaments, fireworks, hats, 
imitation ivory, jewelry. lacquers, mucilage, glass, lubricants, photo- 
graphic engravings and films, furniture polish, solidified fuels, paper, 
celluloid, synthetic camphor, smelling salts, imitation rubber, certified 
food colors, liniments, lotions for external use, and barber supplies. 

Motorists are using more than 35,000,000 gallons of completely de- 
natured alcohol each year in antifreeze solutions for automobile radia- 
tors. Nearly 9,000,000 gallons of specially denatured alcohol are used 
annually in the manufacture of lacquers. More than 1,000,000 galions 
are used in the manufacture of imitation leathers. 

A single artificial-silk manufacturing concern uses 3,000,000 gallons 
of specially denatured alcohol. In che manufacture of bathing alcohol 
more than 1,000,000 gallons are required. More than 5,000,000 gallons 
are used in the manufacture of shellacs, varnishes, and paints. In the 
manufacture of vinegar more than 9,000,000 gallons are used. Toilet- 
water preparations, perfumes, and cosmetics require about 2,000,000 
gallons each year. 

Ethyl alcohol (pure alcohol) is necessary in the manufacturing of a 
wide range of food and medicinal products, and the demand is growing 
in volume with the normal expansion of business and the growth of 
population. 

Approximately 9,000,000 gallons of ethyl alcohol were withdrawn 
during the last fiscal year by the manufacturers of drugs, food prepara- 
tions, flavoring extracts, and other commodities designed for internal 
human consumption. 

Considerable pure alcohol is also sold, tax free, to hospitals and to 
educational institutions for laboratory and scientific purposes. 

There has been a substantial increase during the past fiscal year in 
the quantity, of completely denatured alcohol and specially denatured 
alcohol manufactured. This is readily accounted for by heavier normal 
demands. 
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An Increase of several million automobiles In the United States has 
required additional millions of gallons of completely denatured alcohol 
for antifreeze purposes, A large increase in the quantity of specially 
denatured alcohol was needed to furnish lacquers now used in finishing 
automobiles. 

There has been an expanding market for lacquers manufactured from 
specially denatured alcohol te finish furniture and interiors of resi- 
dences. The steady expansion of the artificlal-silk industry has re- 
quired additional millions of gallons of specially denatured alcohol. 

The growth and expansion during the past fiscal year of the chemical 
industries has also required more alcohol. It is the basic raw material 
used in thousands of preparations and processes. 

The Government has listed industrial alcohol as one of the Nation's 
key industries. 

The question of the use of industrial alcohol in national defense must 
be considered. The necessity of a self-contained dye industry is clearly 
apparent. 

The aleohol industry in its peace-time activities sustains the other 
chemical industries, and is so constructed that it can be expanded 
rapidly to meet war-time needs. The alcohol industry, therefore, has a 
fundamental relation to the country’s welfare. 

The Government in administering the permissive phases of the law 
relating to industrial alcohol has to pursue a watchful policy in con- 
nection with the use and handling of alcohol through its varied com- 
mercial channels, 

Let us bear in mind the volume of work involved in the Goyernment’s 
task of regulation and supervision. 

There are more than 150,000 permittees using or handling alcohol in 
some manner, including physicians and druggists, 

There are 52 plants producing alcohol for commercial purposes. These 
plants produced more than 100,000,000 wine gallons of alcohol during 
the last fiscal year. 

There are 77 denaturing plants and 75 bonded warehouses. 

The magnitude of the Government's job in supervising the activities 
of these using or handling industrial alcohol may be easily realized 
when it is recalled that each one of these individuals and concerns is 
operating under Government permit. Each permit involves a certain 
amount of necessary official procedure in the work of maintaining proper 
control and safeguards. 

Review of records and reports regularly required from those pro- 
ducing, using, or handling industria] alcohol furnishes a large yolume 
of work for the Government. 

A daily record of all alcohol received, used for denaturing, or with- 
drawn for shipment is made by the proprietor of the plant. Denatured 
alcohol produced and sold is recorded daily. A summary of these trans- 
actions must be made to the Government regularly. The record shows 
every detail relating to the shipment or delivery. 

The Government requires a monthly statement regarding all transac- 
tions in recovered alcohol, 

An important requirement is that a plant proprietor shall make daily 
reports, in triplicate, of all alcohol and denaturants used, as well as 
all denatured alcohol produced, These reports are sent promptly to 
Government officials supervising these operations. 

The Goyernment does not require a permit to purchase, sell, or use 
completely denatured alcohol, It does require all persons dealing in, 
storing, or using as much as 11 barrels within a period of 30 days to 
keep a record for inspection by Government agents. 

All persons dealing in specially denatured alcohol keep records of all 
receipts and deliveries each day, and must keep these open for inspection 
by Government officers at all times, 

Summarized reports of all transactions must be forwarded at stated 
interyals to the Commissioner of Prohibition and to the prohibition 
administrators, 

All alcohol-producing plants are privately owned, but are operated 
under Government permit and supervision. 

Federal inspectors, known as storekeeper-gaugers, are constantly 
on duty and supervise all the activities of the plant regarding manufac- 
ture, storage, shipment, and the keeping of proper records. 

Euch alcohol distillery is heavily bonded, and the Government obtains 
a prior lien on the property, which is liable to forfeiture on proof of 
violation of the law and regulations governing plant operation. 

The control policy on primary production has been successful. It has 
prevented a large surplus of alcohol which would inevitably be diverted 
for illicit purposes. 

While the bureau's control policy is absolutely necessary to prevent 
illegal manufacture, distribution, and use of alcohol, it must not react 
unfavorably, from the consumer's viewpoint, on the price of industrial 
alcohol. 

The manufacturers of industrial alcohol have cooperated in a straight- 
forward way with the bureau in bringing about this desirable result. 

Thus cooperation safeguards all reasonable commercial operations. 
The trade is thereby protected from the criminal element ostensibly 
engaged in legitimate business to cover up its illegal liquor operations. 


Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman, I offer an amendment, 

The CHAIRMAN. Is the amendment that the gentleman 
wishes to offer an amendment to the amendment offered by the 
gentleman from Illinois [Mr. WILHAu E. Hutt]? 
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Mr. ELLIS. No. 

The CHAIRMAN. Then it is not in order now. The ques- 
tion is on agreeing to the amendment offered by the gentleman 
from Illinois. 

The question was taken, and the Chairman announced that 
the noes appeared to have it. 

Nome WILLIAM E. HULL. Mr. Chairman, I ask for a di- 
vision. 

The CHAIRMAN. A division is demanded. 

The committee divided; and there were—ayes 6, noes 113. 

So the amendment was rejected. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that all debate on this question and all amendments thereto 
close in 10 minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota asks 
unanimous consent that all debate on this section and all amend- 
ments thereto close in 10 minutes. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLLIS. I object. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS] 
offers an amendment, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


Amendment offered by Mr. ELLIS: Page 7, line 7, after the word 
“any” where it occurs the second time, insert the word “ basic.” 


The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Missouri [Mr. ELLIS] 
is recognized for five minutes. 

Mr. ELLIS. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, I 
have introduced this amendment to insert the word “basic” 
after the word “any” and before the word “ permit” in line 7 
of page 7, because I believe it will largely remove objections of 
the business interests of the country to such change as is pro- 
posed in the manner of issuing permits. 

The chairman of the committee [Mr. WrertamMson] on two 
occasions to-day has said, if I understood him correctly, that 
the issuance of what is known as administration or supple- 
mental permits—permits issued for the withdrawal of liquor 
from the warehouses after the basic permits have been 
granted—will not be disturbed by this bill; that the Attorney 
General will not, under the contemplation of the framers, inter- 
fere at all in the immediate issuance of such permits. 

Now, the other kind of permits known in the administration 
of the prohibition law are basic permits, Those are the per- 
mits that are issued to a concern, in the first instance, to do 
business—to withdraw alcohol or liquor for use or sale. They 
are well defined in the preceding section as those permits that 
are issued for more than 90 days. 

Now, if you put this word “basic” before the word “ permit“ 
at that point, you settle one question. The Attorney General 
will interfere only if and when he thinks it advisable, and only 
with respect to basic permits—the permits that run usually for 
a year. Now, these business institutions—and I refer only to 
honest institutions that are honestly observing this law—feel 
that they have a grievance, that they have not been heard. 
That has come out in the debate. But if I understand them 
eorrectly—and I think I do—they will be perfectly satisfied if 
this dual control applies only to those long-time permits. 

I am opposed to all the suggestions here of limiting the 
powers of the Attorney General to make investigations. This 
amendment will in no way limit the power of the Attorney 
General to investigate and keep posted on the issuance of all 
permits, including those which the chairman of the committee 
says he does not propose to interfere with at all. I see no 
reason why this committee should not consent to this amend- 
ment and put this matter beyond all doubt or uncertainty. 
If I am not right about it, the gentleman is not candid with 
this House when he says there is no proposal here to interfere 
with these supplemental permits. Either the chairman is not 
in good faith in making the statement to this House or he will 
be willing to make the distinction clear by the express terms of 
the bill. [Applause.] 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Missouri 
has expired. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Chairman, if I may have the atten- 
tion of the members of the committee for a moment, I want 
to call their attention to what the effect of the gentleman's 
amendment will be. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from South Dakota ts rec- 
ognized for five minutes. 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. If you write in the word “basic” be- 
fore the word “ permit,” it will mean that the Attorney General 
wiil have no voice in granting any kind of a permit, for the 
basic permits are the permits which are given for not more than 
a year. As I understand the term, “basic permit” relates to 
the annual permits. He has no voice in granting the supple- 
mental permits under the bill as it stands. Take away from 
him a voice in basic permits and he is out of the picture. 
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Mr. ELLIS. The gentleman will admit that that is not the 
case, There is a distinction between the basic and the short- 
time supplemental permits under this law. What these honest 
concerns want is to know that the short-time emergency per- 
mits—the permits which relate simply to the withdrawal of 
liquor, the right to do which is granted to them in their general 
permit—will not be interfered with. 

Mr, WILLIAMSON. The Attorney General can not interfere 
with the supplemental permits as the bill stands. The gentle- 
man’s amendment will not change this situation, but will take it 
out of his power to deal with any kind of permits. 

The CHAIRMAN. The question is on agreeing to the amend- 
ment offered by the gentleman from Missouri. 

The question was taken, and the amendment was rejected. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec, 8. The Bureau of Prohibition in the Treasury Department shall 
thereafter be known as the Bureau of Narcotics and Industrial Alcohol, 
and the Commissioner of Prohibition in the Treasury Department shall 
hereafter have the title of Commissioner of Narcotics and Industrial 
Alcohol, 


With the following committee amendments: 


On page 7, in line 17, strike out the word “ thereafter” and insert in 
lieu thereof the word “ hereafter.” 

In line 18, strike out the words “narcotics and.” 

In line 20, strike out the words “ narcotics and.” 


The question is on agreeing to the com- 


The CHAIRMAN, 
mittee amendments. 

The committee amendments 

The Clerk read as follows: 

Sec. 9. When used in this act, the term “ national prohibition act” 
means the national probibition act of October 28, 1919, as amended and 
supplemented, and includes any act for the enforcement of the eight- 
eenth amendment, 


were agreed to. 


With’ the following committee amendment: 


On page 7, in line 24, after the figures 1919,“ strike out the words 
“as amended and supplemented ” and insert in lieu thereof the words 
“and all acts amendatory thereof or supplementary thereto.” 


The CHAIRMAN, The question is on agreeing to the com- 
mittee amendment. 

The committee amendment was agreed to. 

The Clerk concluded the reading of the bill. 

The CHAIRMAN. Under the rule the committee automati- 
eally rises. i 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. Hoorer, Chairman of the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that 
committee had had under consideration the bill (H. R. 8574) to 
transfer to the Attorney General certain functions in the ad- 
ministration of the national prohibition act, to create a bureau 
of prohibition in the Department of Justice, and for other 
purposes, and had directed him to report the same back to the 
House with sundry amendments, with the recommendation that 
the amendments be agreed to and that the bill as amended do 
pass. 

The SPEAKER. Under the rule the previous question is 
ordered. The question, therefore, is on agreeing to the amend- 
ments. Is a separate vote demanded on any amendment? If 
not, the Chair will put them en gros. 

The amendments were agreed to. 

The bill as amended was ordered to be engrossed and read a 
third time, was read the third time, and passed. 

On motion of Mr. WIIIIAusor, a motion to reconsider the 
vote by which the bill was passed was laid on the table. 


ROAD BUILDING PROGRESS IN THE CHELAN AND MENATCHEE 
NATIONAL FORESTS 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous con- 
sent to extend my remarks in the Record by printing a state- 
ment furnished me by one of my constituents with reference to 
the road-building program in our national forests in the State 
of Washington. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Washington asks unan- 
imous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp by printing 
a statement from one of his constituents with regard to the 
road-building program in our national forests. Is there objec- 
tion? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, the gentleman from Massachusetts [Mr. UNDERHILL] has 
made many objections to extraneous matters like speeches and 
statements of non-Members being printed in the Recorp. Of 
course, I am not taking his place, 
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Mr. HILL of Washington. I will say to the gentleman that 
this is a statement which I asked him to furnish me with 
reference to the specific problems relating to the national forests 
in my own district. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. It is a communication sent to the gentle- 
man from Washington by a constituent? 

Mr. HILL of Washington. It is a statement I asked him 
to prepare, and he has prepared it for me. It deals with the 
question of the road-building program in the national forests 
in my district. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. HILL of Washington. Mr. Speaker, under leave granted 
I herewith offer for the Recorp the following statement on the 
necessity for an expansion of the road-building program in the 
Chelan and Wenatchee National Forests for better protection 
of the timber and watersheds therein against fire. The state- 
ment was prepared by Hon. M. E. Field, of Chelan, Wash. Mr. 
Field is a former State Representative of the State of Washing- 
ton. He is a man of wide experience and observation and has 
an intimate knowledge of the conditions in the national forests 
discussed in this statement. He is the president of the Four 
County Council, an organization representing all the commercial 
bodies in the counties of Chelan, Okanogan, Douglas, and Grant, 
In the State of Washington. I confirm and whole-heartedly in- 
dorse this statement and commend it to the serious considera- 
tion of Congress. The statement follows: 


STATEMENT BY M. E. FIELD, OF CHELAN, WASH. 


Eleven States of the West hold the last stand of timber of our coun- 
try. A heritage of inestimable value to all people of the United States 
this timber, with alarming rapidity, is being destroyed by fire. Through 
this agency of destruction we see our timber wealth vanishing, our 
water sources failing, our natural beauty fading away. This deplorable 
harvest is being gathered from lack of care of our national forests. No 
part of the West is suffering more keenly by reason of forest fires than 
the north-central portion of the State of Washington, where are located 
the Chelan and Wenatchee National Forests. For years past these two 
have been known as the fire forests of Washington; they are located on 
the eastern side of the Cascade Range of mountains, in what may be 
termed the dry zone. Precipitation in these is less than in other forests 
of the State, but of the two precipitation is less in the Chelan than in 
the Wenatchee Forest. The Chelan is the largest and the driest forest in 
Washington, has suffered more keenly from fires during a period cover- 
ing the last 20 years than any other Washington forest, and during the 
year 1929 suffered greater losses than any other national forest in the 
United States. 

Among the losses we note the lives of three valued and respected men 
sacrificed while trying to save the people's property; burning over an 
area of 58,000 acres; total loss of 140,000,000 feet of good matured 
timber, together with 30,000 acres of protection forests; fumes and 
buildings of private owners; and $177,500 paid by the Federal Govern- 
ment as fire-fighting expense carries the total property damage of this 
one fire to a sum well in excess of $1,000,000. 

Then, in addition to all these losses, we have to consider damage 
resulting from denuded watersheds, 

Area burned over in the Wenatchee Forest in 1929 was 6,100 acres; 
fire damage, $21,000; cost of fighting the fire, $85,000. Area burned 
over in the Rainier National Forest during the last 10 years, 2,560 
acres; fire damage to timber and forest, $11,682. 

All of the above figures and estimates are furnished by forest officers 
of the three national forests under discussion, positively demonstrating 
comparative fire damage and comparative need for fire protection. 
However, these estimates apply to property damage only. Fire damage 
in forests providing water for purposes of irrigation and power is 
infinitely greater than in those that do not. 

The State of Washington produces more first-quality apples than 
any other State in the Union. The greatest apple-producing portion 
of Washington lies between the Cascade Range of mountains and the 
Columbia River, comprising the valleys of the Yakima, and other 
rivers farther north, including the Wenatchee, Entiat, Chelan, Methow, 
Okanogan, and their various tributaries, the whole extending from 
the Canadian border to the city of Pasco. It is the greatest apple 
producing section because altitude and climate are right for both 
quality and quantity production, 

Apples grown in Washington are consumed in all markets of the world 
and everywhere considered to be of the world’s best. The area above 
described produces Washington's best. The agricultural products of this 
area in 1929 sold for a sum exceeding $75,000,000. Manufactured goods 
shipped into this same territory over the transcontinental railroads 
and purchased by people living there cost more than $50,000,000, 

The whole development, production, and progress of central Wash- 
ington is buflt on water. All water used for irrigation and power 
purposes is drained from the watersheds of the Chelan, Wenatchee, and 
Rainier National Forests, 
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The area of the Chelan Forest is 1,843,816 acres; the area of the 
Wenatchee Forest is 1,876,252 acres; area of the eastern side of the 
Rainier Forest, 648,236 acres; total, 3,867,748 acres. Area of lands 
now under irrigation and others available for irrigation with water 
from these forests totals approximately 900,000 acres, or 1 acre of 
agricultural land dependent on each 4 acres of forest land for water for 
all purposes in this area that carries the burden of production of the 
greater portion of all apples, pears, and soft fruits produced in the 
State of Washington. 

The estimated amount of matured timber in the Chelan National 
Forest is 4,548,126,000 board feet, and in the Wenatchee Forest about 
the same amount, a total of approximately 9,000,000,000 feet. Owing 
to location, a considerable portion of this matured timber has no 
commercial valze, but as forest product for the preservation of moisture 
its value is inestimable. However, the greater portion of said timber 
would have commercial value if it were made available by building 
forest roads. 

The watersheds of the Chelan Forest supply all water for irrigation 
and domestic purposes in the valleys of the Okanogan and Methow 
Rivers and the valley of Lake Chelan. These areas are extensive and 
produce abundantly of high-quality fruits and vegetables as well as 
other agricultural products. 

In addition to the water used for domestic and irrigation purposes 
the Chelan Forest provides all water for the new $10,000,000 hydro- 
electric plant of the Washington Water Power Co., located in the 
Chelan River, which supplies power for electrification of the Great 
Northern Railway lines through the State and power and light for 
the people of northern Washington. The efficiency of this great public 
necessity is certain to be seriously impaired if the watersheds in the 
Chelan National Forest are to be denuded by fire. The Wenatchee 
Forest supplies water for a greater area of agricultural land than is 
supplied by the Chelan Forest, but the fire hazard is not so great. The 
facilities for fighting fires are much better and the fire damage is much 
less. 

The forests of the West are the great moisture storehouses. Experi- 
ments conducted by the Forest Service have demonstrated that snow 
deposited on areas that were covered by dense forest growth remains 
six weeks longer than on contiguous areas that have been denuded by 
fire. 

Evaporation of denuded areas is much more rapid than on those 
having forest covering. 

The season of the annual run-off is the crucial period in districts 
using water for irrigation. ‘The early run-off is wasted unless storage 
facilities are provided, while the late run-off furnishes the normal 
stream flow for maturing agricultural products. Water storage is ex- 
pensive, and in some localities where storage might be necessary no 
sites are available for storage reservoirs. All water-storage projects 
are encumbered with results of erosion. All denuded watersheds fur- 
nish silt for storage reservoirs. Forest growth on the areas where 
water sources exist is the only means of protection and conservation of 
watersheds, 

Admittedly, the greatest agency of destruction of the forest of the 
West is fire. To successfully combat forest fires the first essential is 
to provide ways to get men and equipment to the location of the fire. 
This enn be done only by building roads in the forests. In addition 
to roads, telephones, lookout houses and equipment are necessary. 

There are responsibilities connected with conserving the Nation’s 
forests. Congress is responsible for their care to the extent of appro- 
priating sufficient funds for their protection and development. The 
Department of Agriculture is responsible for fair distribution of ayail- 
able funds to the various districts composed of national forests. The 
district forest office is responsible for the allocation of money to the 
various forests in the district in amounts representing their individual 
needs and deserts. Responsibility of presenting existing conditions 
and making contributive recommendation for expenditures for protec- 
tion and development of national forests rests with the people living 
within the forest or in contiguous territory. In this connection, the 
Four County Council, composed of all commercial organizations of four 
counties of the north central portion of the State of Washington con- 
ferring with the supervisor of the Chelan and Wenatchee National 
Forests, has worked out a program of improvements for these two 
forests that are absolutely and immediately necessary for protection 
of their timber and watersheds from destruction by fire. The council 
adopted the recommendation of Supervisor A. H. Sylvester, of the 
Wenatchee Forest, to the effect that the immediate need for roads, 
trails, and other fire-protection equipment will necessitate the expen- 
diture of $500,000. 

In the Chelan Forest recommendations cover the following items: 
Trails, telephones, lookout houses, and repairs on roads now being used, 

200,000. Two hundred miles of development road leading to six of 
the more important localities penetrating portions of the forest that 
are most seriously in need of protection, cost of construction estimated 
by Supervisor E. T. Harris of the Chelan Forest, $800,000. Total for 
the Chelan Forest $1,000,000. 

Weather Bureau observations show that during the last 45 years 
precipitation has been gradually decreasing. Personal observations dem- 
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onstrate that the glaciers in the western mountain ranges are fewer in 
number and much smaller than they were 25 years ago. 

The stream flow of all streams in the Chelan and Wenatchee Forests 
during the low-water season in 1929 was only half as much as the flow 
of the same stream at the same time of year in 1920. This condition 
is accounted for chiefly through lack of precipitation, but in part by 
fire destruction of forest covering permitting unusual early run-off from 
watersheds. 

In making final analysis of the conservation situation, our conclu- 
sions are: First, all national forests and their content belong to the 
people and it is the duty of the Federal Government to protect and 
develop them; second, the most effective remedy for fire damage exists 
in building roads and trails in the forests; third, forests furnishing 
water for irrigation and power purposes are entitled to first considera- 
tion when allocations of public money are being made; fourth, alloca- 
tions for forest development, roads, and trails should be made to each 
forest with special reference to existing roads and trails. To illustrate, 
the supervisor of the Rainier National Forest states that the eastern 
portion is quite well supplied with roads and trails and that the fire 
damage to the whole forest during the last 10 years is only $11,628. 

The Wenatchee Forest is trayersed by one railroad and a considerable 
number of State and county roads, Fire damage in 1929, $21,000; 
amount paid for fighting fire, $85,000; total, $106,000, The Chelan 
Forest has no railroad, a very limited milenge of roads of any kind; 
estimated flre damage in 1929, $1,000,000; including $177,500 paid for 
fighting fire. 

The main objective of our Government since its inception has been 
to protect and develop natural resources and make them available for 
the use of home builders. One of the greatest of the natural resources 
in all America is, and always has been, the forests. Next, water for 
domestic and power purposes and later for irrigation, These resources 
furnish opportunity for home building and increased population. 
Proper protection of the forests of north central Washington insures 
development of all other natural resources of that important territory. 
Washington is a State of wonderful resources and opportunities. The 
north central portion possesses a very large share of these. We have 
the Columbia River, the greatest water-power stream on the American 
continent; the Columbia Basin reclamation project, comprising 2,000,000 
acres of choice agricultural land, awaiting Federal aid in diverting 
water for irrigation and domestic purposes. 

Scenic resources comprising mountains, glaciers, streams, lakes, and 
wonderful parks, these all are associated with forests and lose their 
charm when forests are destroyed by fire. Why should argument be 
needed to impress upon the people the necessity for their care? Na- 
tional forests are wards of the Federal Government and are entitled 
to n' full measure of protection and development. 


EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr, CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
revise and extend my remarks on the bill just passed, and in so 
doing I would like to include a brief resolution of the National 
Conference of Organizations Supporting the Highteenth Amend- 
ment, 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Michigan asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Record on the bill 
just passed and to incorporate therein a brief resolution of the 
National Conference of Organizations Supporting the Eighteenth 
Amendment. Is there objection? 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, reserving the 
right to object, what are those organizations? 

Mr. CRAMTON. They include the alcohol information com- 
mittee, the Anti-Saloon League of America, and the association 
of Catholics favoring prohibition, and quite a number of others, 
I can read the whole list to the gentleman if he so desires. 

Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin. Mr. Speaker, I shall not ob- 
ject. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Reserving the right to object, is this con- 
ference supporting the bill and is it in favor of it? 

Mr. CRAMTON. That is the reason I am asking to put this 
in the Recorp. It is their position with reference to the whole 
program of legislation, including this bill. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


ROAD AND TRAIL BUILDING IN ALASKA 


Mr. SUTHERLAND. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent 
to extend my remarks in the Recorp by including therein a letter 
addressed to the Speaker by the Secretary of War on January 4 
and referred by the Speaker to the Committee on Territories. 
It is a two and a half page letter on a program of road and 
trail building in Alaska. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Alaska asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks by incorporating a letter from 
the Secretary of War. Is there objection? 

There was no objection, 
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The matter is as follows: 


Wan DEPARTMENT, 
Washington, January 4, 1930. 
The SPEAKER, HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES. 
Washington, D. O. 

Dean MR. SPEAKER: As the existing program for construction of 
roads, bridges, and trails in Alaska will expire with the end of the 
fiscal year 1931, and in connection with a request from the chairman 
of the subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, House of 
Representatives, that a restudy be made of the Alaska road project in 
order that a new program for that work be furnished in time for 
use in considering the 1932 estimates, there are inclosed herewith a 
report from the Board of Road Commissioners of Alaska, dated July 
23, 1929, and a copy of letter of transmittal from the Chief of Engi- 
neers, dated December 19, 1929, which report and letter propose alter- 
nate 5 and 10 year programs, beginning with the fiscal year 1932, 
for the construction of roads, trails, and winter sled roads in Alaska. 

It will be noted that both programs contemplate practically the same 
work, but the 10-year program spreads the expenditures over a longer 
period. The total cost of the latter program provides for maintenance 
and improvement, $9,047,000, and for new construction, $7,500,000; 
total, $16,547,000. Of the total amount required, the sum of $2,300,000 
will be derived from Alaskan sources and Federal appropriations 
amounting to $14,247,000, to be made available in 10 installments 
varying from $1,056,000 to $1,652,000 per annum. 

The proposed legislation has been submitted to the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget, who advises that the expenditures contemplated 
by the proposed legislation would not be in aceord with the policy of 
the President for the restraint of Federal expenditures. 

Sincerely yours, Patrick J. HURLEY, 
Secretary of War. 
War DEPARTMENT, 
OFFICE OF THE CHIEF OF ENGINEERS, 
Washington, December 19, 1929. 
Subject: Project for the construction and maintenance of roads, tralis, 
and winter sled roads in Alaska. : 
To: The Secretary of War. 

1. I submit a report proposing programs for the construction and 
maintenance of roads, trails, and winter sled roads by the Board of Road 
Commissioners of Alaska, beginning with the fiscal year 1932. It is 
recommended that this report be transmitted to Congress. 

2. The existing program for the work of the board expires with the 
end of the fiscal year 1931, and it is desired therefore to prepare a 
project to cover the future work of the board. 

3. It is proposed under the project submitted herewith to construct 
869 miles of new wagon and autotruck roads over new trails or over 
routes provided with summer or winter trails only. The road system 
under the existing program will, at the end of the fiscal year 1931, 
consist of approximately 1,723 miles of roads, 1,375 miles of winter sled 
roads, and 7,657 miles of trails. If the new project is adopted and 
executed the system will consist of 2,592 miles of roads, 982 miles of 
winter sled roads, and 7,291 miles of trails. 

4. The past operations of the board, the physical and economic con- 
ditions in Alaska, the transportation system, detailed descriptions of 
all the proposed routes, and the benefits to be derived from the proposed 
operations are discussed and illustraied by maps and diagrams in the 
accompanying program. r 

5. Alternate 5 and 10 year programs are proposed by the board. 
The proposed programs have been studied in this office. It is believed 
that the development of Alaska requires a reasonable expansion of the 
transportation system, particularly in wagon and autotruck roads, to 
connect remote areas with the Government railroad and the navigable 
inland and coastal waterways. Both programs cover the same work, but 
the 10-year program spreads the expenditures over the longer period. 
The total cost of the 10-year project follows: 


For maintenance and improvement 
For new construction 


- $9, 047, 000 
7, 500, 000 


16, 547, 000 

Of the above amount, it is expected that $2,300,000 will be derived 
from Alaskan sources, The direct Federal appropriations required dur- 
ing the 10 years will be $14,247,000, varying in amount per year from 
$1,056,000 to $1,652,000, as ‘shown in detail in the program. This 
program meets the immediate needs of the Territory at a cost com- 
mensurate with the steady development of Alaska. 

6. I therefore report that the adoption of a project setting up a 
10-year program for the construction and maintenance of roads, tralls, 
and winter sled roads is deemed advisable at an estimated cost of 
$14,247,000, including maintenance. Funds should be made available 
in 10 installments, varying from $1,056,000 to $1,652,000. 

7. Draft of letter to the Speaker of the House of Representatives 
transmitting copy of the report is herewith for signature the Secretary 
of War. 

LYTLE Brown, 
Major General, Chief of Engineers. 
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EXTENSION OF REMARKS 


Mr. TARVER. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that I 
may extend my remarks in the Recorp on the bill H. R. 9444, 
and in connection therewith insert certain historical informa- 
tion appearing in a recent article published in the Atlanta 
Journal. The article in question is short, and the bill in ques- 
tion was introduced by myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Georgia asks unani- 
mous consent to extend his remarks in the Recorp on the bill 
introduced by himself and to incorporate therein an article 
appearing in the Atlanta Journal. Is there objection? 

Mr. BLACK. Reserving the right to object, may I ask what 
that bill is about? 

Mr. TARVER. The bill has reference to the erection of a 
marker marking the last capital of the Cherokee Tribe before 
its removal west of the Mississippi River. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. Further reserving the right 
to object, Mr. Speaker, is not that the matter to which the 
gentleman from Massachusetts objected the other day? 

Mr. TARVER. The gentleman will doubtless recall what 
occurred the other day. My position, of course, is that the 
gentleman from Massachusetts should ordinarily do his own 
objecting. If the gentleman desires to undertake that work for 
him, of course, that is his privilege. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. As a party to the effort to 
keep matters of that kind out of the Recor», in the absence of 
the gentleman from Massachusetts, I object. 

Mr. TARVER. Would the gentleman reserve his objection 
for a moment? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. For a moment; yes. 

Mr. TARVER. I notice during the last few minutes quite 
a number of gentlemen have secured unanimous consent for 
insertion of matter which certainly is not entitled to any 
higher degree of consideration, and I am therefore wondering 
if the gentleman has any reason for making any special selec- 
tion of my case as the one which merits his attention? 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. No; it is entirely imper- 
sonal, but I will ask the gentleman if he has arranged with 
the gentleman from Massachusetts with regard to the matter. 

Mr. TARVER. I never expect to make arrangements of any 
kind with the gentleman from Massachusetts, since I under- 
stand it is a matter within the judgment of the House, and I 
do not understand that the gentleman has been selected to 
determine questions of this character by himseif alone. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. If the gentleman will with- 
draw his request for the present, I will undertake to intercede 
with the gentleman from Massachusetts. 

Mr. TARVER. No; I will not withdraw it. 
to the gentleman to object if he sees fit to do so. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Washington. I object. 

The SPEAKER. Under the order of the House the gentle- 
man from Idaho [Mr. Frencu] is recognized for 15 minutes, 

STATEMENT REGARDING THE LONDON NAVAL GONFERENCE 

Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, I 
am in such complete sympathy with the very responsible work 
that has been placed upon the delegation from five of the 
great world powers now meeting in London in what is known 
as the London Naval Conference, that I should like to analyze 
the statement, made by the Secretary of State of the United 
States who heads the delegation of our country at the con- 
ference, that was released upon yesterday. 

I ask unanimous consent, Mr. Speaker, that the statement 
be permitted to run in the Record at this point, and that it 
be followed by a statement issued by the Acting Secretary of 
State upon yesterday. 

Mr. TARVER. Reserving the right to object, Mr. Speaker, 
and I shall not object, I desire to ask the gentleman if. he has 
conferred with the distinguished gentleman from Massachusetts 
in reference to whether or not this mects with his approval? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, no; and I shall quote the gentleman as 
of a few moments ago, when he said: 


I must permit him to make an objection if he so desires. 


The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Idaho asks unanimous 
consent to extend his remarks in the manner indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The statements referred to follow: 

DEPARTMENT OF STATÐ, 
February 6, 1930. 
FOLLOWING is THE TEXT OF A STATEMENT BY SECRETARY STIMSON, CHAIR- 

MAN OF THE AMERICAN DELEGATION AT THE LONDON NAVAL CON- 

FERENCE 

At the opening of the conference the United States delegation made 
no statement of its position or the needs of its country beyond the 
historical fact of the agreement in principle for parity between Great 


I will leave it 
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Britain and the United States. We are now in a position where we 
can go further. Following discussions among ourselves and negotiations 
with the British and Japanese which have clarified the limits of possible 
agreement, our delegation has made suggestions, as follows: 

„First, with Great Britain, immediate parity in every class of ship in 
the navy. The gross tonnage of these two fleets is substantially 1,200,000 
tons apiece. The negotiations last summer between President Hoover 
and Prime Minister MacDonald practically reduced the discussions of 
parity between them to the comparatively Insignificant difference in 
their respective cruiser-class tonnage of 24,000 tons. We propose to 
settle this difference as follows: Under our suggestion the actual tonnage 
difference between the two cruiser fleets will be only 12,000 tons. Of the 
larger cruisers armed with 8-inch guns Great Britain will have 15 and 
the United States 18, an advantage to the latter of 30,000 tons. 

Of the smaller cruisers armed with 6-inch guns Great Britain will 
have an advantage of 42,000 tons, but beyond this, in order to insure 
exact equality of opportunity, the United States makes the suggestion 
that each country will have the option of duplicating exactly the cruiser 
fleet of the other. Thus Great Britain would have the option by reduc- 
ing its number of small cruisers to increase its large cruisers from 
15 to 18 so as to give it a total tonnage of 327,000 tons, the exact 
umount of tonnage which the United States now asks, On the other 
hand, the United States would have the option, by reducing its large 
cruisers from 18 to 15, to increase the number of its small cruisers so 
as to give it a total cruiser tonnage of 339,000 tons, the exact amount 
of tonnage which the British now ask. 

In battleships we suggest by reduction in number on both sides to 
equalize our two fleets in 1931 instead of in 1942. At present the 
British battleship fleet contains two more vessels than ours. In de- 
stroyers and aircraft carriers we suggest equality in tonnage, and in 
submarines the lowest tonnage possible. 

As is well known, we will gladly agree to a total abolition of sub- 
marines if it is possible to obtain the consent of all five powers to 
such a proposition, and in any event we suggest that the operations 
of submarines be limited to the same rules of international law as 
surface craft in operation against merchant ships so that they can not 
attack without providing for the safety of the passengers and crew. 

Second, our suggestion to the Japanese would produce an over-all 
relation satisfactory to us and, we hope, to them. In conformity with 
our relations in the past it is not based upon the same ratio in every 
class of ships, 

We have not made proposals to the French and Italians, whose prob- 
lems are not so directly related to ours that we feel it appropriate at 
this time to make suggestions to them. A settlement of the Italian and 
French problem is essential, of course, tó the agreement contemplated. 

The United States delegates do not feel at liberty to discuss any 
further details in figures, and it is obvious that the announcement of 
hypothetical figures by others is calculated only to provoke argument, 

Our delegation is in agreement on every item of our program and we 
are in the most hopeful spirit that in cooperation with the other dele- 
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gations the primary purposes of the conference; namely, the termina- 
tion and prevention of competitions in naval armament and such re- 
ductions as are found consistent with national security may be accom- 
plished. 

This is all that we deem it helpful to state until our suggestions have 
been considered by the delegations to whom they have been sent. 


STATEM or STATE 


DEPARTMENT OF Stars, 
February 6, 1930. 

The statement clearly means that the United States delegation has 
made a proposal which gives tonnage parity by categories between Great 
Britain and the United States. As to the cruiser category, it is pro- 
posed that the United States have the right to build 18 large cruisers 
(3 more than Great Britain), and in smaller cruisers a lesser tonnage 
than Great Britain, But if the United States wishes it is to have the 
option to build the same tonnage in larger cruisers as Great Britain— 
that is, 15—and in that event can increase its small cruiser building 
to duplicate the British tonnage. 


Mr. FRENCH. Mr. Speaker, the statement that was released 
by Secretary Stimson, chairman of the American delegation to 
the London Naval Conference, upon yesterday gives a clear-cut 
outline of a possible agreement touching naval tonnage as it 
concerns the United States that might flow from the confer- 
ence, which I understand from the statement, is concurred in 
by all members of our delegation, The proposed program has 
attracted the attention within the United States that is due a 
program of such significance, 

I hail the statement as one calculated to inspire confidence 
in the conference and the belief that great good will flow 
therefrom, Were the results of the conference to crystallize, so 
far as the United States may be concerned, in a program sub- 
stantially indicated by the statement, definiteness would be 
written into naval programs, which, after all, as I see it, is the 
cardinal, the fundamental principle that is at stake. 

More than that, adoption of the program would prevent ex- 
pansion of naval establishments. These two considerations 
would mark progress of incalculable importance in the con- 
sideration of the problem of naval strength of world powers. 

I have asked for a few minutes of time in the House, within 
which I desire to consider the effect of the program upon exist- 
ing conditions as they involve the Naval Establishment of the 
United States. 

Assembling my data from the data sheet furnished by the 
Navy Department as of January 15, 1930, and which is used 
as the basis of information by the delegates to the London con- 
ference, I find the naval tonnage of the various craft of the 
several types, exclusive of auxiliary craft, of the United States 
is as indicated in the following table: 
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Data of naval craft other than auxiliary craft of the United States 


Built Building 


Number Tons 


Appropriated for Authorized 


Number 


Battleships. 
Aircraft carriers.. 


7, 598 


“t Effective age under 20 years. Effective age under 16 years. 
Over 20 years. 

It will be seen from examination of the table that the effective 
tonnage of battleships, aircraft carriers, cruisers, destroyers, 
and submarines of the United States—built, building, and appro- 
priated for, is 1,241,522 tons, 

In addition to this, the United States has authorized five 
cruisers of 50,000 tons, and we have obsolete cruisers in the 
amount of 25,501 tons, obsolete destroyers in the amount of 
16,851 tons, and obsolete submarines with a tonnage of 5,246. 
Also, the Washington conference permits aircraft carrier ton- 
nage for which the Congress has not authorized construction in 
the amount of 49,914 tons. Battleship tonnage measured by 
standard displacement is 1,600 tons under our allowance at the 
Washington cenference. 

Turning to the statement of Secretary of State Stimson, a 
gross tonnage of 1,200,000 tons is suggested for the United 
States and the same for Great Britain. 


12 authorized 1916 program, omitted. 


* Over 16 years. 


? Neff experimental. 
¢ Effective age under 13 years. 


Over 13 years. 


In brief, that tonnage is approximately the present effective 
tonnage of both Great Britain and the United States. 

Should the proposal be adhered to in the form presented, it 
would accomplish the following: 

First. It would write definiteness into naval construction 
programs. 

Second. It would reduce the battleship tonnage by subtracting 
three battleships with a possible tonnage of 75,000 to 90,000 
tons. 

Third. It would fix the 10,000-ton cruiser strength of the 
United States at 180,000 tons, with 18 cruisers carrying Sinch 
guns and cruisers of smaller tonnage sufficient to make a grand 
total of 327,000 tons. 

Fourth. It would fix the 10,000-ton cruiser strength of Great 
Britain at 150,000 tons, with 15 cruisers carrying 8-inch guns 


. tonnage. 
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and an additional tonnage of smaller cruisers that would make 
a grand total of 339,000 tons. 

Upon this basis the United States would have the advantage 
of 30,000 tons over Great Britain in larger cruisers, while Great 
Britain would have the advantage of 42,000 tons in cruisers of 
smaller type. It provides, however, that the United States 
might adopt the-exact tonnage program of Great Britain in 
large and small cruisers, and that Great Britain might adopt the 
exact cruiser program of the United States. 

Fifth. It proposes a total abolition of submarines under cer- 
tain conditions and that in any event the operations of subma- 
rines be limited to the same rules of international law as surface 
craft in operation against merchant ships so that they can not 
attack without providing for the safety of passengers and crew. 

Under the program proposed by the statement, assuming that 
submarines were not abolished, it would leave the United States 
with approximately the present tonnage that she now has. 

The saying in tonnage that would be subtracted on account of 
withdrawal of battleships, aggregating from 75,000 to 90,000 
tons, would need to be allocated to aircraft carrier and cruiser 
Destroyer and submarine tonnage would stabilize at 
approximately the tonnage that now exists, 

In my judgment the proposal, if agreed to, would prevent 
competition in the different types of naval craft. I fear that 
we could not expect immediate reduction of the annual naval 
costs, but the program would check the tremendous expanse in 
naval burdens that in the absence of an agreement are immedi- 
ately ahead. 

Were the results of the conference to be attained along the 
line of the plan suggested by Secretary of State Stimson, I 
should regard the accomplishment as one of epochal significance 
in its bearing upon relationships of world powers. 

The American delegation have the confidence of the American 
people. They are asked to bear responsibility under trying cir- 
cumstances. They are dealing with the representatives of 
nations which have problems peculiar to their individual well- 
being, and the wishes and aspirations of the United States must 
blend into the necessities of the other powers. The United 
States has no selfish purpose to be attained and no good that 
can flow from the London conference will benefit the United 
States that will not benefit in like degree every nation whose 
delegates are assembled about the conference table and, indeed, 
the peoples of all lands. 

I am in accord with the statement made by President Hoover 
in his Armistice Day address, of November 11, 1929, in which 
the President said: 


We will reduce our naval strength in proportion to any other. Hav- 
ing said that it only remains for the others to say how low they will go. 
It can not be too low for us. 


I could hope, upon further deliberation, all parties to the 
London conference could agree to lower tonnage in the several 
categories in the interest of reduction in naval budgets. If they 
can not, then I could hope that the proposition outlined by 
Colonel Stimson might be realized. [Applause.] 

Mr. MILLER. Win the gentleman yield? What does the 
gentleman say about a larger number of cruisers for Great 
Britain but with smaller tonnage? 

Mr. FRENCH. Under the proposed plan Great Britain would 
have fifteen 10,000-ton cruisers and tonnage in smaller cruisers 
that would permit her to have a grand total of 339,000 tons. 
The United States would have eighteen 10,000-ton cruisers and 
less tonnage of the small cruiser type, making a total of 
327,000 tons. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. KETCHAM. The gentleman has referred to the com- 
parative tonnage in the cruiser class as between Great Britain 
and the United States, with a somewhat smaller type for Great 
Britain. Can the gentleman indicate the comparative number 
of cruisers? 

Mr. FRENCH. The statement of Mr. Stimson does not under- 
take to do that, but there is a difference as regards the cruisers 
of the 10,000-ton class. Of the 10,000-ton class it was proposed 
that 18 be the number given to the United States and 15 to 
Great Britain, Under the plan the United States would have 
the privilege of expanding in the smaller cruiser type to 327,000 
tons and Great Britain to 339,000 tons. 

It is also proposed that either may go to the program of the 
other if it so desires. 

Mr. GARNER. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman’s statement this afternoon in 
the nature of an explanation of the statement appearing in the 
daily press from a higher source? 
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Mr. FRENCH. Does the gentleman nrean in criticism of the 
statement of the delegates at London? 

Mr. GARNER. In discussing their action. 

Mr. FRENCH. I must confess that I was impressed by criti- 
cisms which I thought ought not to have been made, 

Mr. PATTERSON, Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. FRENCH. I yield. 

Mr. PATTERSON. If I understood the gentleman right, the 
result so far has not been any appreciable ‘reduction of arma- 
ment but only a stabilization. 

Mr. FRENCH. Well, that would be worth while. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I notice that the reports from the press 
seem to indicate that probably our building program for the 
next two years would expand if this policy was carried out, 

Mr. FRENCH. I think that is not correct. It would mean 
subtracting 75,000 or 90,000 tons from battleship tonnage, can- 
celing some 50,000 tons heretofore authorized for 10,000-ton 
cruisers, and expansion of the smaller cruiser tonnage. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I do not want to take the gentlenran’s 
time, but I would like the gentleman to answer this: Will the 
result accomplish a reduction in naval expenditures for the 
next year? 

Mr. FRENCH. 
eral years it will. 
Mr. PATTERSON. I am talking about the next Budget. 

Mr. FRENCH. I think it would prevent the Budget being as 
large as it would without the program. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I noticed the speech of the gentleman the 
other day, and that the gentleman stands up for reduction, 

Mr. FRENCH. I do; and I hope as the result of further de- 
liberation we shall be able to reduce from the program that has 
been tentatively proposed. But it takes more than one nation 
to make a bargain. If the program could be worked out on the 
basis of the Stimson statement it would be an accomplishment 
of nothing less than tremendous significance from the stand- 
point of world relationships and with respect to naval budgets. 

Mr. PATTERSON. Any checking would be an accomplish- 
ment. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. 

Mr. FRENCH. Yes. 

Mr, LAGUARDIA. Lest there be confusion created by rea- 
son of the disparity in gross tonnage of these smaller cruisers, I 
think it would be well for the gentleman to refer to the page 
numbers of the Recorp in his previous speech, and in the dis- 
cussion on the bill for 15 additional cruisers, where comparative 
tables of the ships were inserted. 

Mr. FRENCH. ‘The table that I am using now I have briefed 
from the table I used a few weeks ago. I am giving the same 
figures. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Chairman, the gentleman from Idaho 
confesses, in answer to the inquiry of the gentleman from Texas 
[Mr. Garner], that his present statement is largely inspired by 
reason of developments in the press with respect to the attitude 
possibly of a United States Senator. I ask the gentleman if he 
does not think it rather unfortunate that before any real prog- 
ress has been made toward any permanent agreement at the 
London conference we should inject these differences of opinion 
into the controversy? Does not the gentleman think that the 
part of wisdom would suggest, regardless of any difference of 
opinion on the matter, that we should wait until at least some 
apparent definite program has been reached by our conferees? 

Mr. FRENCH. Oh, I think that is the program desirable to 
follow. 


I think if we look ahead for a period of sev- | 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


LEAVE TO ADDRESS THE HOUSE ' 


Mr. BEEDY. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that on 
Saturday, a week from to-day, after the reading of the Journal 
and the disposition of business on the Speaker’s desk, I be per- 
mitted to address the House for one hour on the subject of 
prohibition. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Maine asks unanimous 
consent that on next Saturday, after the disposition of matters 
on the Speaker’s desk, he may be permitted to address the 
House for one hour on the subject of prohibition, 

Is there objection? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to ob- 
ject, and I shall not object, I ask unanimous consent to follow 
the gentleman from Maine for 15 minutes. I think that is all 
it will take to answer the gentleman from Maine. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from Maine? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to supplement the remarks of the gentleman from 
Maine for 15 minutes. Is there objection? 
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Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
did I understand the gentleman from New York to state that he 
thinks that in 15 minutes he can answer all of the arguments 
of the gentleman from Maine who is to take an hour? 

Mr. LaGUARDIA. Oh yes; and I may yield back some of 
my time. [Laughter.] 

Mr. BLACK. Does the gentleman from New York know 
whether the gentleman from Maine is going to make a wet or a 
dry speech? We could not tell where he stood from the last 
one. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New York? 

There was no objection. 

CALENDAR WEDNESDAY BUSINESS 

Mr. TILSON. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent that 
Calendar Wednesday business in order on Wednesday next be 
dispensed with, and that on that day bilis unobjected to on the 
Private Calendar may be considered in the House as in Commit- 
tee of the Whole. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Connecticut asks unani- 
mous consent that business in order on Wednesday next be dis- 
pensed with, and that it may be in order to consider in the 
House as in Committee of the Whole bills unobjected to on the 
Private Calendar. Is there objection? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Speaker, that means the Banking and 
Currency Committee, which has the call on Wednesday next, 
will have the two following Wednesdays? 

Mr. TILSON. Yes; the gentleman is correct. I have under- 
stood from the gentleman that the proposed change would be 
satisfactory to him, and that his committee may have other bills 
reported out by that time. 

Mr. GARNER. The Banking and Currency Committee has 
the call on the next Calendar Wednesday? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Les. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

ADJOURNMENT 

Mr. WILLIAMSON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do 
now adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 4 o'clock and 10 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until Monday, February 
10, 1930, at 12 o’clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 
Mr. TILSON submitted the following tentative list of com- 
mittee hearings scheduled for Monday, February 10, 1930, as 
reported to the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 
COMMITTER ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 


(2 p. m.) 

District of Columbia appropriation bill. 

COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 

To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 
(H. R. 8133). 

COMMITTEE ON AGRICULTURE 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing appropriations to be expended under the pro- 
visions of section 7 of the act of March 1, 1911, entitled “An 
act to enable any State to cooperate with any other State or 
States, or with the United States, for the protection of the water- 
sheds of navigable streams, and to appoint a commission for the 
acquisition of lands for the purpose of conserving the naviga- 
bility of navigable rivers,” as amended (H. R. 5694). 


COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 


To consider amendments to the Mississippi flood control act, 
1928. 


COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 


Authorizing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
River at or near United States Highway No. 75 between the 
towns of Denison, Tex., and Durant, Okla. (H. R. 7967). 

Authorizing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
River at or near Ringgold, Tex., and Terral, Okla. (H. R. 7008). 

Authorizing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
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River at or near United States Highway No. 77 between the 
towns of Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, Okla. (H. R. 7968). 
COMMITTEE ON THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA—SUBCOMMITTER ON 
INSURANCE AND BANKING 
(1 p. m., room 452) 

To provide a code of insurance law for the District of Colum- 
bia (excepting marine insurance, as now provided for by the 
act of March 4, 1922, and fraternal and benevolent insurance 
associations or orders, as provided for by the acts of March 3, 
1897; June 30, 1902; May 29, 1928; December 12, 1928; and 
December 20, 1928) (H. R. 3941). 

COMMITTEE ON IMMIGRATION AND NATURALIZATION 
(10.15 a. m.) 


To consider bills relating to persons living on the Western 
Hemisphere who wish to come to the United States. 


REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII, 

Mr. WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 7998. A bill to amend subsection (d) of section 11 
of the merchant marine act of June 5, 1920, as amended by sec- 
tion 301 of the merchant marine act of May 22, 1928; with 
amendment (Rept. No, 636). Referred to the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union. 

Mr, WHITE: Committee on the Merchant Marine and Fish- 
eries. H. R. 8361. A bill to further develop an American mer- 
chant marine, to assure its permanence in the transportation of 
the foreign trade of the United States, and for other purposes; 
with amendment (Rept, No. 637). Referred to the Committee 
of the Whole House on the state of the Union, 

Mr. McFADDEN : Committee on Banking and Currency. H. J. 
Res. 227. A joint resolution authorizing the erection of a Fed- 
eral Reserve branch building in the city of Pittsburgh, Pa.; 
without amendment (Rept. No. 638). Referred to the House 
Calendar, 

Mr. McFADDEN: Committee on Banking and Currency. S. 
544. An act authorizing receivers of national banking associa- 
tions to compromise shareholders’ liability; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 639). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. ROBINSON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. S. 2763. An act authorizing the cities of Omaha, Nebr., 
and Council Bluffs, Iowa, and the counties of Douglas, Nebr., 
and Pottawattamie, Iowa, to construct, maintain, and operate 
one or more, but not to exceed three, toll or free bridges across 
the Missouri River; without amendment (Rept, No. 640). Re- 
ferred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8970. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calu- 
met River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and thirty- 
fourth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 641). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8971. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the exist- 
ing bridge across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street 
near One hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State 
of Illinois; with amendment (Rept. No. 642). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. DENISON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 8972. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little 
Calumet River on Ashland Avenue near One hundred and 
fortieth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No. 643). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. PARKER: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce, H. R. 9038. A bill granting the consent of Congress to 
the State of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the west branch of the Delaware 
River at or near Beerston, N. T.; with amendment (Rept. No. 
644). Referred to the House Calendar. 

Mr. BECK: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 
H. R. 9141. A bill to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna in Dorchester County to a point in Wicomico 
County; with amendment (Rept. No. 645). Referred to the 
House Calendar. 

Mr. HUDDLESTON: Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. H. R. 9180. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to the North Carolina State Highway Commission to con- 
struct, maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the 
Roanoke River at or near Weldon, N. ©.; with amendment 
(Rept. No. 646). Referred to the House Calendar, 
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Mr. MILLIGAN: Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. H. R. 9299. A bill to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a bridge aeross the Missouri 
River at or near Decatur, Nebr. ; without amendment (Rept. No. 
647). Referred to the House Calendar. 


COMMITTEES ON PRIVATE BILLS AND 
RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Nebraska: Commiftee on Claims. H. R. 
458. A bill for the relief of Catherine Panturis; with amend- 
ment (Rept. No, 633). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 

Mr, IRWIN: Committee on Claims. H. R. 6718. A bill for 
the relief of Michael J. Bauman; without amendment (Rept. 
No. 634). Referred to the Committee of the Whole House. 

Mr. VESTAL: Committee on Patents. S. 2657. An act 
granting a renewal of patent No. 21053 relating to the badge of 
the Daughters of the American Revolution; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 635). Referred to the Committee of the Whole 
House. 


REPORTS OF 


CHANGE OF REFERENCE 

Under clause 2 of Rule XXII, committees were discharged 
from the consideration of the following bills, which were re- 
ferred as follows: 

A bill (H. R. 5242) granting a pension to Newton H. Latham; 
Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

A bill (H. R. 8185) granting an increase of pension to Nellie S. 
Kitchens; Committee on Pensions discharged, and referred to 
the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, publie bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ANDRESEN: A bill (H. R. 9671) to extend the times 
for commencing and completing the construction of a free high- 
way bridge across the St. Croix River at or near Stillwater, 
Minn.; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9672) to extend the times for commencing 
and completing the construction of a free highway bridge across 
the Mississippi River at or near Hastings, Minn.; to the Com- 
mittee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: A bill (H. R. 9673) to 
authorize the refund of visa fees in certain cases; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9674) to amend an act to parole United 
States prisoners, and for other purposes, approved June 25, 
1910; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr, MANLOVE: A bill (H. R. 9675) to amend the World 
War adjusted compensation act; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: A bill (H. R. 9676) to authorize the 
Secretary of the Navy to proceed with certain publie works at 
the United States Naval Hospital, Washington, D. C.; to the 
Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. McCLINTIC of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9677) 
nuthorizing the Secretary of Agriculture to accept for the 
Government a donation of 160 acres of land situated in Beck- 
ham, Custer, Harmon, Greer, er Roger Mills Counties, Okla., for 
the operation and maintenance by the Government of an agri- 
cultural demonstration farm, and for other purposes; to the 
Committee on Agriculture, 

By Mr. PATMAN: A bill (H. R. 9678) to extend the frank- 
ing privilege to commissioned officers of the National Guard 
of the States; to the Committee on the Post Office and Post 
Roads. 

By Mr. LEHLBACH: A bill (H. R. 9679) to amend the act 
entitled “An act to amend the act entitled ‘An act for the 
retirement of employees in the classified civil service, and for 
other purposes,’ approved May 22, 1920, and acts in amend- 
ment thereof,” approved July 3, 1926, and for other purposes; 
to the Committee on the Civil Service, 

By Mr. COLLINS: A bill (H. R. 9680) to amend the act 
entitled “An act granting certain lands to the city of Biloxi, 
in Harrison County, Miss., for park and cemetery purposes,” 
approved April 28, 1906; to the Committee on the Public Lands. 

By Mr. GREEN: A bill (H. R. 9681) authorizing the Secre- 
tary of Commerce to dispose of a portion of the Amelia Island 
Lighthouse Reservation, Fla.; to the Committee on Interstate 
and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. STEVENSON: A bill (H. R. 9682) to authorize the 
substitution of insurance for stockholders’ double liability in 
national banks; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 
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By Mr. BRAND of Georgia: A bill (H. R. 9683) to amend 
section 22 of the Federal reserve act; to the Committee on Bank- 
ing and Currency. 

By Mr. O’CONNOR of Oklahoma: A bill (H. R. 9684) to 
amend section 15a of the interstate commerce act, as amended ; 
to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

By Mr. TAYLOR of Colorado: A bill (H. R. 9685) to add 
certain lands to the Gunnison National Forest, Colo.; to the 
Committee on the Public Lands. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9686) for the construction and equipping 
of a hospital for the southern Ute Indians at Ignacio, Colo.; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9687) granting pensions to 
certain soldiers, sailors, and marines of the World War; to cer- 
tain widows, minor children, and helpless children of such sol- 
diers, sailors, and marines, and for other purposes; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. CELLER: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 246) proposing 
an amendment to the eighteenth amendment to the Constitution 
of the United States; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. WOOD: Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 247) making an 
appropriation to carry out the provisions of the public resolution 
entitled “Joint resolution providing for a study and review of 
the policies of the United States in Haiti,” approved February 
6, 1930; to the Committee on Appropriations, 


PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. AYRES: A bill (H. R. 9688) granting an increase of 
pension to Charles F. Harrison; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. BOWMAN: A bill (H. R. 9689) granting a pension to 
Ella Elizabeth McVicker; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. CANFIELD; A bill (H. R. 9690) granting a pension 
to Thomas Brown; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 9691) for the relief of 
Harold A. Awsumb; to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DUNBAR: A bill (H. R. 9692) granting a pension to 
Ada Shepard; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. FULMER: A bill (H. R. 9693) granting a pension to 
Perry M. Martin; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. GREENWOOD: A bill (H. R. 9694) granting a pen- 
sion to Rosie C. Ledgerwood; to the Committee on Inyalid 
Pensions. 

By Mrs. LANGLEY: A bill (H. R. 9695) granting a pensign 
to Robert McCarty; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9696) for the relief of Nettie M. Spitzer; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. LOZIER: A bill (H. R. 9697) granting an increase of 
pension to Maggie Cooper ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. McMILLAN: A bill (H. R. 9698) to authorize Capt. 
W. H. Allen, United States Navy, to accept the decoration of 
the Order of the Bust of Bolivar from the Government of Vene- 
zuela; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr, McSWAIN: A bill (H. R. 9699) granting an increase 
of pension to Albert S. Turner; to the Committee on Pensions, 

By Mr. MORGAN: A bill (H. R. 9700) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine Jones; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. PORTER: A bill (H. R. 9701) authorizing the pay- 
ment of an indemnity to the French Government on account of 
injuries received by Henry Borday, a French citizen, when he 
was assaulted at his place of business at Port au Prince, Haiti, 
by United States marines; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9702) authorizing the payment of an in- 
demnity to the British Government on account of losses sus- 
tained by H. W. Bennett, a British subject, in connection with 
the rescue of survivors of the U. S. S. Cherokee; to the Com- 
mittee on Foreign Affairs. 

By Mr. REID of Illinois: A bill (H. R. 9703) granting a pen- 
sion to Lillie F. Eden; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. STALKER: A bill (H. R. 9704) granting an increase 
of pension to Rose A. Sease; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9705) granting an increase of pension to 
Alice R. Beach; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9706) granting an increase of pension to 
Lizzie Olive Stearns; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 9707) to authorize the 
incorporated town of Ketchikan, Alaska, to issue bonds in any 
sum not to exceed the sum of $1,000,000 for the purpose of 
acquiring public-utility properties, and for other purposes; to 
the Committee on Territories. 

By Mr. SWICK: A bill (H. R. 9708) granting an increase of 
pension to Martha Wilson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 
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By Mr. SWING: A bill (H. R. 9709) for the relief of George 
Walters; to the Committee on Military Affairs. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9710) granting a pension to Harry Ray 
Bennett; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. TARVER: A bill (H. R. 9711) granting an increase 
of pension to Sarah E. Young; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BRITTEN: Resolution (H. Res. 148) to pay Daisy 
Byron, widow of Frank A. Byron, six months’ compensation and 
an additional $250 to defray funeral expenses and last iliness 
of said Frank A. Byron; to the Committee on Accounts. 


PETITIONS, BTC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII. petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4283. By Mr. BACON: Petition of residents of Nassau County, 
Port of Queens, Long Island, N. X., in favor of increased pen- 
sions for Spanish-American War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4284. Also, petition of residents of Lindenhurst, Long Island, 
N. V., in opposition to the enactment of proposed legislation 
creating a national department of education; to the Committee 
on Education. 

4285. Also, petition of residents of Babylon, Long Island, N. Y., 
in favor of the enactment of legislation granting an increase of 
pensions to Spanish-American War veterans and widows of vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4286. Also, petition of residents of Islip, Long Island, N. Y., 
in favor of the enactment of legislation granting an increase 
of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4287. By Mr. BROWNE: Resolution of county board of Mara- 
thon County, Wis., against chain banking; to the Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

4288, Also, petition of citizens of Marathon County, Wis., 
favoring House bill 2562, providing for increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4289. By Mr. BRUMM: Petition of George R. Kalbach and 86 
other citizens of Pottsville, Schuylkill County, Pa., urging imme- 
diate action on the pending bill to provide an increase of pen- 
sion for Civil War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4290. By Mr. CAMPBELL of Iowa: Petition of 76 citizens of 
Cherokee County, Iowa, asking for the speedy consideration and 
passage of House bill 2562, providing for increased rates of 
pension to veterans of the Spanish-American War; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4291. By Mr. CHINDBLOM: Petition of E. L. Scully and 
72 other citizens of Deerfield, III., and vicinity, indorsing House 
bill 2562 and Senate bill 476 providing increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4292, By Mr. COOKE: Petition of 1,000 citizens of Buffalo, 
favoring passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 provid- 
ing for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4298, Also, petition of citizens of Alden, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for 
increased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 

4294, Also, petition of R. P. Hughes Camp, favoring the pas- 
sage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing for in- 
creased rates of pension to the men who served in the armed 
forces of the United States during the Spanish War period; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4295. Also, petition of citizens of Lancaster, N. Y., favoring 
the passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for the increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4296. Also, petition of Buckey O’Neil Camp, No. 15, favor- 
ing passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to the men who served in the 
armed forces of the United States during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4297. By Mr. CONNERY: Petition of South Lawrence Mer- 
chants’ Association asking for protection in tariff bill for in- 
dustries of Lawrence and New England; to the Committee on 
Ways and Means. 

4298. Also, petition of Italian Citizens’ Club, of Lawrence, 
Mass., favoring protection in the tariff bill for the industries of 
Lawrence, Mass.; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4299. By Mr. CRAMTON: Memorial of W. P. O’Brien, sec- 
retary, Lakeview Hills Country Club, Lexington, Mich., urging 
amendment ef the reyenue law to repeal the present tax on 
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dues and fees paid to athletic and sporting clubs; to the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means, 

4300. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Woburn, Mass., praying for the enactment of House bill 2562; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4301. By Mr. DOWELL: Petition of citizens of Marion 
County, Iowa, relative to pension legislation; to the Committee 
on Pensions, 

4302. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition transmitted by Frank Smith 
and indorsed by Gertrude Butler and 59 others seeking consid- 
eration and passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 pro- 
viding for increased pension rates to veterans of the Spanish- 
American War: to the Committee on Pensions. 

4303. By Mr. ESLICK: Petition of citizens of fourth civil 
district of Lewis County, Tenn., in behalf of the Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4304. By Mr. HANCOCK: Petition signed by Joseph P. 
Haspel and other residents of Syracuse, N. Y., favoring the 
passage of House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4305. By Mr. HESS: Petition of various citizens of Cincinnati, 
Ohio, urging the early passage of House bill 2562; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4306. By Mr. HOFFMAN: Petition of 15 residents of Ocean 
County, N. J., asking support of legislation for Spanish War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4307. Also, petition of 43 residents of Middlesex County, N. J., 
asking support of legislation for Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4308. Also, petition of residents of South Plainfield, N. J., 
requesting support of legislation granting additional relief for 
Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4309. By Mr. HUDSON: Petition of citizens of Flint, Mich., 
urging favorable action on House bill 7884 having to do with 
vivisection; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

4310. By Mr. HUDSPETH: Petition of citizens of San Angelo, 
Tex., urging favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562 providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish-Ameri- 
can War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

311. Also, petition of citizens of El Paso, Tex., urging favor- 
able action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 providing 
for increased rates of pension to Spanish-American War veter- 
ans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4312. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Arthur Keyes and 73 
other residents of Calhoun County, Mich., in favor of increase 
of pension for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4313. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of Grisham 
Hunter Corporation, of Abilene, Tex., favoring a tariff on petro- 
leum oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4314. Also, petition of Blake Smith; J. K. Hughes; C. W. 
Kennon Oil Co.; E. L. Smith Oil Co. (Inc.); J. K. Hughes Oil 
Co.; Smilock Petroleum Co.; Levalma Petroleum Co.; Neches 
Petroleum Co.; Why Not Oil Co.; Neversuch Oil Co.; Eighteen 
Petroleum Co.; Forty-four Oil Co.; Jack Womack, president 
Prendergast Smith National Bank; Black Smith, president City 
National Bank; John H. Sweatt, president Farmers’ State 
Bank; W. T. Church, attorney; B. S. Smith, banker; T. F. 
Morrow Oil Co.; E. L. Smith; W. K. Boyd, publisher; and 
W. A. Reiter, president Mexia Development Co., all of Mexia, 
Tex., favoring a tariff on petroleum oil; to the Committce on 
Ways and Means. 

4315. Also, petition of Witherspoon Oil Co., Witherspoon 
Refining Co., and C. L. Witherspoon, of San Antonio, Tex., 
fayoring tariff on petroleum oil; to the Committee on Ways 
and Means. 

4316. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington; Petition of citizens 
of Grays Harbor County, Wash., appealing for passage of in- 
creased pensions for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4317. Also, petition of citizens cf Centralia and Tacoma, 
Wash., appealing for passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 
2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4318. Also, petition of residents of Grays Harbor County, 
Wash., appealing for the passage of legislation to increase pen- 
sions ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4319. By Mr. KELLY: Petition of citizens of Pittsburgh, Pa., 
asking for increase of pensions for Spanish-American War vet- 
erans and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4320. By Mr. JOHNSON of Washington: Petition of citizens of 
Tacoma, Wash., appealing for passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4321. By Mr. KENDALL of Kentucky: Petition of the citi- 
zens of Jackson, Breathitt County, Ky., in which they urge that 
immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562, and they respectfully request favorable 
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action on the above-mentioned bills; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4322. By Mr. KVALE: Petition of United Spanish War Vet- 
erans, of Minnesota, urging the establishment of a national 
cemetery on the Birch Coulee battle field; to the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

4323. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Minnesota, requesting employment of disabled veterans as 
census enumerators ; to the Committee on the Census. 

4324. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Minnesota, urging the enactment of an amendment to sections 
202 and 210 of the World War veterans’ act; to the Committee 
on World War Veterans’ Legislation. 

4325. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Minnesota, urging free medical attention for all honorably dis- 
charged veterans; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ 
Legislation. 

4326. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans, of 
Minnesota, requesting passage of the Robinson bill; to the 
Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4327. Also, petition of the United Spanish War Veterans of 
Minnesota urging the reintroduction and passage of the Knut- 
son bill, H. R. 14676; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4528. Also, petition of W. J. Ruddy and other residents of 
Willmar, Minn., urging enactment of Senate bill 476; to the 
Committee on Pensigns. 

4329. Also, petition of members of the Northwestern Lumber- 
men’s Association opposing any tariffs on any and all com- 
modities which will increase the cost of products purchased by 
the farmers; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4330. By Mr. LANKFORD of Georgia: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Waycross, Ga., urging the passage of House bill 2562 
for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and widows 
of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4331. By Mr. McCLINTOCK of Ohio: Petition of 31 citizens 
of Stark County, Ohio, favoring increased pensions for Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4332. By Mr, MOORE of Kentucky: Petition of citizens of 
Edmonston County, Ky., urging passage of House bill 2562 pro- 
viding for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4333. By Mr. NEWHALL: Petition of G. W. Harris and 
sundry other citizens of Newport, Campbell County, Ky., urging 
the speedy consideration and passage of House bill 2562 and 
Senate bill 476 providing for increased rates of pension to the 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4334. Also, petition of George Turner, of Newport, Ky., urg- 
ing that immediate steps be taken to bring to a vote a Civil 
War pension bill carrying the rates proposed by the National 
Tribune; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4335. By Mr. O'CONNELL of Rhode Island: Resolution of 
Sawtelle Home Post, No. 322, National Military Home, Calif., 
and petition signed by 1,464 honorably discharged service men 
of various wars, all members and employees of the Pacific 
branch of the National Military Home, West Los Angeles, Calif., 
urging passage of House bill 7389, presented by Congressman 
O CON NHL of Rhode Island, providing for payment of adjusted- 
service certificates at their face value on and after March 1, 
1930; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4336. By Mr. PALMER: Petition of H. C. Dudley and numer- 
ous citizens of Springfield, Mo., urging the passage of more 
liberal pensions laws for the Spanish War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4337. By Mr. PATMAN: Petition of A. W. Stevens and 35 
other citizens of Bowie County, Tex., in support of House bill 
2562 providing for an increase in pension of Spanish-American 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4338. Also, petition of P. W. Stringer of Mount Vernon, Tex., 
and 62 others, in support of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562 
providing for an increase in pension of Spanish-American War 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4339. By Mr. STALKER: Petition ‘of citizens of Hornell, 
N. X., urging Congress for the passage of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562 granting increase in pension for the veterans 
of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4340. By Mr. SWING: Petition of John B. Ortego and 33 
citizens of Pala, Calif., urging the adoption of Senate bill 476 
and House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4341. By Mr. THOMPSON: Petition of 26 citizens of Lyons, 
Fulton County, Ohio, in favor of House bill 2562, providing in- 
creased rates of pension to Spanish War veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4342. By Mr. WATSON: Resolution from the congregation 
Ahvath Achim, of Bristol, Pa., opposing any change in the pres- 
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ent calendar which would endanger the fixity of the Sabbath; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 

4343. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of Rochester, 
N. X., urging passage of legislation to increase pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

4344. By Mr. WINGO: Petition of citizens of Magazine and 
Blue Mountain, Ark., in favor of increased pensions for veter- 
—— of the Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions, 

4345. By Mr. YON: Petition of Anthony Altman, Thomas 
Maloney, W. A. Brown, J. W. Clemmons, W. F. Turner, D. H. 
Houston, and others, of Millville, Bay County, Fla., urging an 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4346. Also, petition of J. Whiting Hyer, J. W. Choron, jr., 
Phil Jones, C. M. Bell, W. H. Riera, F. A. Bozhick, H. F. Hansen, 
and others, of Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla., urging an 
increase of pensions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4347. Also, petition of C. J. Williams, E. Green, L. Fisher, 
John S. Wilson, W. D. Everitt, F. D. Nuhon, and others, of 
Pensacola, Escambia County, Fla., urging an increase of pen- 
sions to Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 


SENATE 
Mopar, February 10, 1930 
(Legislative day of Monday, January 6, 1930) 


The Senate met at 11 o’clock a. m., on the expiration of the 
recess. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, I suggest the absence of a quorum. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen Fletcher 
Ashurst 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Biaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Broussard 
Capper 
Connally 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 
Dale 


Smith 

Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


Keyes 

La Follette 
McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 

Oddie 
Overman 
Patterson 


Goldsborough 
Gould 
Greene 
Grundy 
Hale 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Hebert 
Howell 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Johnson Sheppard 
ones Shortridge 
Fess Kendrick Simmons 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce that the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastines] is absent from the Senate on account 
of the death of Mrs. Hastings. 

I also desire to announce that the junior Senator from Dela- 
ware [Mr. TowNnsenp] is absent attending the funeral of the 
late Mrs. Hastings. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] is unayoidably absent. I 
ask that this announcement may stand for the day. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. I desire to announce that the junior Sena- 
tor from Utah [Mr. Kia] is necessarily detained from the Sen- 
ate by illness. I will let this announcement stand for the day. 

I also wish to announce that the senior Senator from Nevada 
{Mr. Prrrman] is necessarily absent from the Senate attending 
a conference in the West relating to the diversion of the waters 
of the Colorado River. I wish this announcement to stand for 
the day. 

I also desire to announce the necessary absence of the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. Rospinson] and the Senator from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. REED], who are delegates from the United States 
to the Naval Arms Conference meeting in London, England. 
Let this announcement stand for the day. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Eighty-one Senators have answered 
to their names. A quorum is present. 

THE JOURNAL 

Mr. McNARY. I ask unanimous consent for the approval of 

the Journal for the calendar days of Monday, February 3, to 


and including Saturday, February S, 1930. 
The VICE PRESIDENT. Without objection, it is so or- 


dered. 


Deneen 
Dill 


PERSONAL EXPLANATION 


Mr, JONES. Mr. President, during my 30 years of service 
in Congress I have never had occasion to rise to a matter of 
personal privilege, nor during that time have I, upon the floor 
of either House of Congress, had the integrity of my personal 
or oflicial actions questioned. Nor have I ever asked to have 
a letter of mine printed in the Recorp. I feel, however, that 
I am justified, in view of what was said upon the floor of 
another branch of Congress, in asking to have read at the 
desk, in order that it may appear in the Record, a letter which 
I have written to a congressional colleague regarding a state- 
ment he made in Congress. 

The VICE PRESIDENT, 
read, as requested. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Without objection, the clerk will 


Feprvary 10, 1930. 
Hon. FIORELLO H. LAGUARDIA, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

My Dran Sm: Although you and I hold different opinions regarding 
prohibition I have always had great admiration for you, and especially 
because of your patriotic conduct in the World War. I have thought 
you to be not only a man of courage but a fair and honorable man. 

You are quoted in the press, in the course of debate involving pro- 
hibition, as saying: “I want to present a situation which exists In 
the State of Washington, in Puget Sound, where you have adminis- 
trators of prohibition who are violating or permitting violations of the 
law they are supposed to enforce, and when the Department of Justice 
tried to investigate, a great statesman in the other body and one of 
the foremost champions of prohibition pulled the Department of 
Justice off.” I am told by reliable newspaper men that you stated in 
conversation that you referred to me. 

A cause must be in desperate straits that it need be supported by 
false personal attacks upon those who may oppose it. It reminds me 
of the methods of old saloon days. My sense of honor may differ 
from yours but it does seem to me that before making a positive 
charge against a colleague you would ask him something as to the 
truth of such a statement. The nice words you use about me evidently 
were intended to sharpen the false and slanderous shaft with which 
you sought to pierce my official character. 

I say to you that I have never sought to shield wrongdoing in any- 
one during my public life or otherwise, I say to you most emphati- 
cally I have never sought to stop the investigation of any prohibition 
agent by the Department of Justice or by any other department of 
the Government. On the contrary, I assert most emphatically that 
I have insisted upon fair, full, and complete investigation in every 
ease of this kind that has come to my attention. Any information 
you have to the contrary is wholly untrue. 

I shall insert this letter in the CONGRESSIONAL Recorp. This closes 
this incident so far as I am concerned. You will, of course, take 
such action as your sense of honor dictates. 

Very respectfully yours, 
W. L. Joxxs. 


SUPPLEMENTAL ESTIMATE—FOREIGN-MAIL TRANSPORTATION 
(S. DOC, No. 83) 

The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate a communi- 
cation from the President of the United States, transmitting a 
supplemental estimate for the Post Office Department for the 
fiscal year 1931, for foreign-mail transportation, amounting to 
$1,500,000, which, with the accompanying papers, was referred 
to the Committee on Appropriations and ordered to be printed. 


PETITIONS 


The VICE PRESIDENT laid before the Senate resolutions 
adopted by a mass meeting of 2,000 Filipino workers and resi- 
dents of Stockton and the San Joaquin Valley in the State of 
California, favoring the granting of independence to the 
Philippine Islands, which were referred to the Committee on 
Territories and Insular Affairs. 

Mr. BLAINE presented petitions of sundry citizens of the 
State of Wisconsin, praying for the passage of legislation grant- 
ing increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, which were 
ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr. CAPPER presented a resolution adopted by the Central 
Labor Union, of Kansas City, Kans., favoring the passage of leg- 
islation granting increased pensions to veterans of the war with 
Spain, which was ordered to lie on the table. 

Mr, PATTERSON presented nine petitions signed by 695 citi- 
zens of the State of Missourl, praying for the prompt passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veter- 
ans, which were ordered to He on the table. 

Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana presented petitions of sundry citi- 
zens of Alabama, Florida, Georgia, and the District of Columbia, 
praying for the passage of legislation granting increased pen- 
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ER to Spanish War veterans, which were ordered to lie on the 
table. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH presented resolutions adopted by the 
Military Affairs Committee of the Annapolis Chamber of Com- 
merce, indorsing the proposed increase in pay for officers, nurses, 
and enlisted men of the military service, as recommended by 
the interdepartmental pay board, and urging that any increase 
in compensation granted be applicable to retired officers, war- 
rant officers, nurses, and enlisted men based upon the compensa- 
tion of officers, warrant officers, nurses, and enlisted men on the 
active list of like grade, which were referred to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

He also presented resolutions adopted by the mayor and city 
council of Annapolis, Md., favoring the passage of the so-called 
service pay bill, which was referred to the Committee on Naval 
Affairs. 

He also presented petitions numerously signed by sundry citi- 
zeus of the State of Maryland, praying for the passage of legis- 
lation granting increased pensions to Spanish War veterans, 
which were ordered to lie on the table. 


DUTIES ON SHOES AND LEATHER 


Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President, on behaif of my colleague 
[Mr. WatsH] and myself, I present resolutions adopted by the 
General Court of Massachusetts, which I ask may lie on the table 
and be printed in the Recorp under the rule, 

The resolutions were ordered to lie on the table, as follows: 


THe COMMONWEALTH OF MASSACHUSETTS, 1930. 
Resolution 


Whereas the recent action of the Senate of the United States in 
eliminating from the pending tariff bill the protection accorded to 
the shoe and leather industries of this Commonwealth by the bill as it 
passed the House of Representatives of the United States, notwith- 
standing the fact that these important industries are keenly suffering 
from the handicap of competition resulting from European standards 
of wages and of living, places In serious jeopardy the welfare of these 
major industries; and 

Whereas it is highly essential that the wage earners of Massachu- 
setts should receive the same degree of tariff protection against the 
influx of foreign products that is accorded other lines of industry: 
Therefore be it 

Ordered, That the General Court of Massachusetts respectfully rep- 
resent to Congress and the President of the United States the neces- 
sity of restoring to said tariff bill the duties on shoes and feather 
inserted therein by the House of Representatives, in order that the 
shoe and leather industries be preserved and the American standard of 
living for the workers engaged therein be maintained; and be it 
further 

Ordered, That copies of this order be forwarded forthwith by the 
secretary of the Commonwealth to the President of the United States, 
the presiding officers of both branches of Congress, and to the Members 
thereof representing this Commonwealth. 

In senate adopted January 30, 1930. 

In house of representatives adopted, in 
1930. 

A true copy. 

Attest: 


concurrence, February 3, 


F. W. Coor, 
Secretary of the Commonwealth., 


PROPOSED FEDERAL REGULATION OF TELEPHONE SERVICE 


Mr. SCHALL presented a resolution adopted by the Twenty- 
first Annual Convention of the Minnesota Telephone Associa- 
tion, which was referred to the Committee on Interstate Com- 
merce and ordered to be printed in the Rrecorp, as follows: 


Whereas a committee of the United States Senate is now consider- 
ing the advisability of providing by law a separate commission to 
regulate and have jurisdiction of the telephone business and telephone 
companies; and 

Whereas in Minnesota in excess of 90 per cent of the use of tele- 
phone property is an intrastate business; and 

Whereas Federal regulation will be exclusive and supersede State 
regulation as has developed in the railway business; and 

Whereas no Federal commission can possibly be as familiar with or 
as capable of regulating telephone exchange rates and service as will 
a State commission; Therefore be it 

Resolved, That this association express its opposition to any exten- 
sion of Federal regulation of telephone rates or service us being a mat- 
ter to be more properly handled by the various States. 

Further, That the secretary be directed to forward a copy hereof 
to each of the Representatives and Senators in Congress from Minne- 
sota. 

RESOLUTIONS COMMITTEE. 

Adopted at Twenty-first Annual Convention of Minnesota Telephone 
Association, January 30, 1930, Radisson Hotel, Minneapolis, Minn. 
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REPORTS OF COMMITTEES 


Mr. DALE, from the Committee on Commerce, to which were 
referred the following bills, reported them each with amend- 
ments and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (S. 3190) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of New York to reconstruct, maintain, and operate a free State 
highway bridge across the West Branch of the Delaware River 
at Beerston, N. Y. (Rept. No. 163) ; and 

A bill (S. 3193) to authorize the State Roads Commission of 
Maryland to construct a highway bridge across the Nanticoke 
River at Vienna in Dorchester County to a point in Wicomico 
County (Rept. No. 164). 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
was referred the bill (S. 3197) granting the consent of Congress 
to the Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas Railroad & Steamship Co., 
a corporation, its successors and assigns, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a railroad bridge across the intracoastal canal, 
reported it with an amendment and submitted a report (No. 
165) thereon. 

Mr. DALE also, from the Committee on Commerce, to which 
were referred the following bills, reported them severally with- 
out amendment and submitted reports thereon: 

A bill (H. R. 238) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of North Dakota to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Missouri River at or near Fort 
Yates, N. Dak. (Rept. No. 166) ; 

A bill (H. R. 5401) granting the consent of Congress to the 
police jury of Morehouse Parish, La., or the State Highway 
Commission of Louisiana to construct, maintain, and operate 
free highway bridges across Bayou Bartholomew at or near 
each of the following-named points in Morehouse Parish, La.: 
Coras Bluff, Knox Ferry, Bonners Ferry, and Parkers Ferry 
(Rept. No, 168) ; 

A bill (H. R. 6337) granting the consent of Congress to George 
H. Glover to construct a private highway bridge across Flanders 
Bay, Hancock County, Me., from the mainland at Sorrento to 
Soward Island (Rept. No. 169); 

A bill (H. R. 6844) to grant the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Hatchie River, on the Bolivar-Jackson Road 
near the town of Bolivar, in Hardeman County, Tenn. (Rept. 
No. 170); 

A bill (II. R. 7007) granting the consent of Congress to the 
State of Massachusetts to construct, maintain, and operate a 
free highway bridge across the Merrimack River at or near 
Tyngsboro, Mass. (Rept. No. 171); 

A bill (H. R. 7497) to amend the act entitled “An act granting 
the consent of Congress to the county of Armstrong, a county of 
the State of Pennsylvania, to construct, maintain, and operate 
a bridge across the Allegheny River, at Kittanning, in the 
county of Armstrong, in the State of Pennsylvania,” approved 
February 16, 1928, and to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of the bridge authorized thereby 
(Rept. No. 172); 

A bill (H. R. 7566) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Highway Department of the State of Tennessee to construct a 
bridge across the Holston River on projected Tennessee High- 
way No. 9, in Knox County, Tenn. (Rept. No. 173) ; 

A bill (H. R. 7580) authorizing the county of Lee, in the 
State of Iowa,and Wayland Special Road District, in the 
county of Clark and State of Missouri, to construct, maintain, 
and operate a free highway bridge across the Des Moines River 
at or near St. Francisville, Mo. (Rept. No. 174); 

A bill (H. R. 7631) to extend the times for commencing and 
completing the construction of a bridge across the Rio Grande 
at Presidio, Tex. (Rept. No. 175) ; and 

A bill (H. R. 7829) granting the consent of Congress to the 
Great Southern Lumber Co., of Bogalusa, La., to construct, 
maintain, and operate a railroad bridge across the Bogue Chitto 
River in or near township 3 south, range 11 east, in the parish 
of Washington, State of Louisiana (Rept. No. 176). 

Mr. COUZENS, from the Committee on Interstate Commerce, 
to which was referred the bill (S. 962) to amend and reenact 
subdivision (a) of section 209 of the transportation act, 1920, 
reported it without amendment and submitted a report (No. 
177) thereon. 

REPORTS OF NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, as in open executive session, from the Committee 
on Post Offices and Post Roads, reported sundry post-office 
nominations, which were ordered to be placed on the Executive 
Calendar. 

Mr. GILLETT, as in open executive session, from the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary, reported the nomination of Daniel F. 
Breitenstein, of New York, to be United States marshal, north- 
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ern district of New York, which was ordered to be placed on the 
Executive Calendar, 
BILLS AND JOINT RESOLUTION INTRODUCED 


Bills and a joint resolution were introduced, read the first 
time, and, by unanimous consent, the second time, and referred 
as follows: 

By Mr. CAPPER: 

A bill (S. 3492) to amend an act entitled “An act to estab- 
lish a Code of Law for the District of Columbia,” approved 
March 3, 1901, and the acts amendatory thereof and supple- 
mentary thereto; to the Committee on the District of Columbia. 

By Mr. GRUNDY: 

A bill (S. 3493) to provide for the appointment of an addi- 
tional circuit judge for the third judicial circuit; to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

A bill (8. 3494) authorizing and directing the Secretary of 
War to lend to New Castle Post, No. 100, Grand Army of the 
Republie, Department of Pennsylvania, D. M. Clark, commander, 
350 small wall tents 9 feet by 9 feet, complete; 1 assembly tent 
40 feet by 80 feet, complete; to be used at the encampment of 
the Grand Army of the Republic, Department of Pennsylvania, 
to be held at New Castle, Pa., in June, 1930; to the Committee 
on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. JONES: 

A bill (S. 3495) authorizing the sale of certain lands in the 
Snoqualmie National Forest to the city of Everett, in the State 
of Washington (with an accompanying paper); to the Commit- 
tee on Public Lands and Surveys. 

By Mr. PATTERSON: 

A bill (S. 3496) granting a pension to Umphrey Mount (with 
accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. FLETCHER: 

A bill (S. 3497) granting a pension to George B. Hughes; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A bill (S. 3498) to aid the Grand Army of the Republic in its 
Memorial Day services, May 30, 1930; and 

A bill (S. 3499) granting an increase of pension to Cathorine 
J. Wilson (with accompanying papers); to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

By Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts: 

A bill (S. 3500) for the relief of Charles Coates; and 

A bill (S. 3501) for the relief of Hector H. Perry; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. GLENN: 

A bill (S. 3502) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet River 
on Ashland Avenue, near One hundred and thirty-fourth Street, 
in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

A bill (S. 3503) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to widen, maintain, and operate the existing bridge 
across the Little Calumet River on Halsted Street, near One 
hundred and forty-fifth Street, in Cook County, State of Illinois; 

A bill (S. 3504) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct a bridge across the Little Calumet River 
on Ashland Avenue, near One hundred and fortieth Street, in 
Cook County, State of Illinois; 

A bill (S. 3505) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across the 
Pecatonica River at or near Freeport, III.; and 

A bill (S. 3506) granting the consent of Congress to the State 
of Illinois to construct, maintain, and operate a bridge across 
the Rock River at or near Prophetstown, III.; to the Committee 
on Commerce. 

By Mr. ROBSION of Kentucky: 

A bill (S. 3507) for the relief of Joseph Leo Rahm; to the 
Committee on Military Affairs. 

A bill (S. 3508) granting an increase of pension to Mary J. 
Clark; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. STEIWER: 

A bill (S. 3509) for the relief of Klamath County, Oreg.; to 
the Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SWANSON: 

A bill (S. 3510) granting a pension to Mrs. E. Clinedinst 
Crim (with accompanying papers) ; to the Committee on Pen- 
sions. 

By Mr. SCHALL: 

A bill (S. 3511) providing for the payment of additional com- 
pensation to Norman Nunn; to the Committee on Finance. 

By Mr. SCHALL (for Mr. SHIPSTEAD) : 

A bill (S. 3512) granting a pension to Oswald J. Phenix; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana: 

A joint resolution (S. J. Res. 140) to provide for the erection 
of a memorial tablet at the United States Naval Academy to 
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commemorate the officers and men lost in the United States 
submarine S—4; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

EEGULATION OF FINANCE AND REAL ESTATE COMPANIES IN THE 

DISTRICT 

Mr. BLAINE. Mr. President, under Senate Resolution 58, 
Seventy-first Congress, first session, the Committee on the 
District of Columbia was directed to make certain investiga- 
tious and to prepare and introduce bills in relation to the three 
questions covered by that resolution, namely, to regulate the 
foreclosure of mortgages and deeds of trust, to regulate real 
estate dealers and transactions, and to regulate the issuance, 
sale, and so forth, of securities. 

I wish to say that the resolution was referred to a subcom- 
mittee of the Committee on the District of Columbia, which has 
made considerable investigation and the committee is now 
ready to report three bills covering the three questions men- 
tioned, I desire to say that the introduction of the bills does 
not bind any member of the committee for or against them, but 
we felt that they ought to be introduced now, so that they might 
be printed and those interested have notice of the tentative 
legislation that the committee has under consideration. There- 


fore, by direction of the subcommittee, under those circum- 
stances, I introduce the three bills. : 

The bills introduced by Mr. BLATNE were severally read twice 
by their titles and referred to the Committee on the District 
of Columbia, as follows: 

A bill (S. 3489) to regulate the foreclosure of mortgages and 
deeds of trust in the District of Columbia, and for other pur- 


ses; 

A bill (S. 3490) to define, regulate, and license real-estate 
brokers and real-estate salesmen; to create a real-estate com- 
mission in the District of Columbia, to protect the public against 
fraud in real-estate transactions, and for other purposes; and 

A bill (S. 3491) to prevent fraud in the promotion or sale of 
stock, bonds, or ether securities sold or offered for sale within 
the District of Columbia; to control the sale of the same; to 
register persons selling stocks, bonds, or other securities; and 
to provide punishment for the fraudulent or unauthorized sale 
of the same; to make uniform the law in relation thereto; and 
for other purposes; to the Committee on the District of 
Columbia. 

AMENDMENT TO THE TARIFF BILE 


Mr. McKELLAR submitted an amendment intended to be 
proposed by him to House bill 2667, the tariff revision bill, which 
was ordered to lie on the table and to be printed. 

AMENDMENT TO INTERIOR DEPARTMENT APPROPRIATION BILL 


Mr. WALSH of Montana submitted an amendment intended 
to be proposed by him to House bill 6564, the Interior Depart- 
ment appropriation bill, which was referred to the Committee 
on Appropriations and ordered to be printed, as follows: 


On page 33, after line 13, insert the following: 

“For operations and maintenance of the Big Porcupine and Little 
Porcupine units and not exceeding 4,000 acres under the West Side 
Canal, Poplar River unit, $8,000; and for construction and betterment, 
Big Porcupine unit, Fort Peck project, Mont., to provide an adequate 
water supply for the area of that unit under constructed works, $55,000; 
in all, $63,000 (reimbursable), to be immediately available.” 


TARIFF ON FATS AND OILS (8. DOC. 82) 


Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I have had a number of 
requests for the data which I inserted in the Recorp and also 
in the Appendix with reference to fats and oils. I should like 
to have the data published as a Senate document. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator mean a speech of his own? 

Mr. SHEPPARD, No, sir; I mean data which I submitted in 
connection with a speech, a summary of information. I have 
had a lot of requests for that material; and I desire to have 
it published as a Senate document, in order that I may respond 
to these requests. I do not ask that the speech be made a public 
document, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fess in the chair). 
out objection, it is so ordered. 

EXECUTIVE MESSAGE—PRESIDENTIAL APPROVALS 

An Executive message in writing was communicated to the 
Senate from the President of the United States by Mr. Latta, 
one of his secretaries, who also informed the Senate that on 
February 7, 1930, the President approved and signed the follow- 
ing acts and joint resolution: 

S. 2086. An act granting the consent of Congress to the Wa- 
bash Railway Co. to construct, maintain, and operate a railroad 
bridge across the Missouri River at or near St. Charles, Mo.; 

S. 3152. An act to legalize a combined sewer and submarine 
eable constructed under the Grand River near the pumping sta- 
tion on Market Avenue at Grand Rapids, Mich.; and 


With- 
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S. J. Res. 98. Joint resolution to grant authority for the erec- 
tion of a permanent building at the headquarters of the Ameri- 
can National Red Cross, Washington, D. C. 

MESSAGE FROM THE HOUSE 


A message from the House of Representatives by Mr. Halti- 
gan, one of its clerks, announced that the House had passed the 
bill (H. R. 8574) to transfer to the Attorney General certain 
functions in the administration of the national prohibition act, 
to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of Justice, 
and for other purposes, in which it requested the concurrence of 
the Senate. 

HOUSE BILL REFERRED 


The bill (H. R. 8574) to transfer to the Attorney General cer- 
tain functions in the administration of the national prohibition 
act, to create a bureau of prohibition in the Department of 
Justice, and for other purposes, was read twice by its title and 
referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I have been asked several 
times to-day, and many times last week, as to whether there 
would be a session of the Senate on the 12th day of February. 
Last week a number of Senators came to me and said that they 
had been invited to speak on Lincoln’s Birthday, and wanted 
to know whether or not we would insist on a session on that 
day. I told them I thought there ought to be a session on that 
day; that in my experience here I had not known the Senate 
to adjourn on Lincoln's Birthday, but that always we had pro- 
ceeded with the business in hand, whatever it may have been. 
A number of Senators thereupon declined invitations to speak 
on the anniversary of Lincoln's birth. I myself did the same 
thing, having an invitation that I was exceedingly anxious to 
accept, but declining it because I thought it was my duty to 
remain here. I think we ought to have a meeting on that day 
and on every other day until we pass the tariff bill. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. I note the Senator says “and on every other day.” 
Will not the Senator agree that on Saturday, February 22, if we 
have any session, that we might at least have a short one, be- 
cause February 22 of this year will be two years preceding the 
celebration of the two hundredth anniversary of Washington’s 
birth in 1932, and we would like to give some recognition to 
that day? 

Mr. WATSON. I think that that will take care of itself, I 
will say to the Senator, and that with great propriety some little 
time might be devoted to that occasion; but, nevertheless, we 
will be in session and not adjourn. The tariff bill has been 
before the Senate for many months, the country is anxiously 
awaiting some action, and I think business in many instances 
is halted by the failure to pass the bill. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON. I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I should like to ask the Senator if the 
so-called regular Republicans have gotten together and agreed 
not to pair with progressives, but agreed to thresh out every 
item of the tariff bill to a finish? 

Mr. WATSON. There has been no such arrangement at all 
so far as I know, and no such agreement; nobody ever spoke to 
me about it, even if anybody ever thought of it. 

Mr. BROOKHART. I was so informed on Saturday by a 
Senator who is not present at this time. 

Mr. WATSON. I will say to my friend that he may fight 
that out with the Senator he has in mind, because it did not 
happen so far as I know. 

Mr. SMOOT. This is the first time I have ever heard of it. 

Mr. WATSON. There has been no agreement of that kind, no 
arrangement of that kind, and no understanding of that kind. 

Mr. SMOOT. And there will be none. 

Mr. WATSON. And so far as I am concerned there will be 
none. We are not quarreling with our brethren here except on 
some questions of rates. Some of us think that they are mis- 
taken in their policy, and they, perhaps, think we are mistaken 
in our policy; but, be that as it may, it is our business to stay 
here and work out this problem committed to our keeping. So 
we ought to have a meeting on Wednesday next, and we ought 
to have a meeting on every other day, unless temporarily, when 
some other matter is presented, we may conclude it wise to lay 
the tariff bill aside for a moment or two. 

The country wants us to take action; they expect a bill to be 
passed. As I said a while ago, business is lagging, and indus- 
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try, in some instances, I know, is waiting for the passage of 
this bill, because neither wholesalers nor retailers know what 
the future will develop, what orders to give, what business to 
undertake; and as we are representing the people of the United 
States in their business interests as well as in their other 
capacities, it is “up to us,“ to use the street expression, to pass 
this bill. 

Mr. HARRISON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield be- 
fore he takes his seat? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Jones in the chair). Does 
the Senator from Indiana yield to the Senator from Mississippi? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. HARRISON. The Senator from Iowa [Mr. BROOKHART] 
asked the Senator a question whether any new rule had been 
adopted by the majority with reference to paring Republicans 
with progressives on the tariff bill. The Senator and his col- 
leagues have not invoked any rule, have they, asking Senators 
on his side not to pair with any Democrat during the considera- 
tion of the tariff bill? 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, no such thing has occurred. 
The truth about it is that, so far as pairs are concerned, I leave 
the arrangement of pairs to Mr. Loelller, and I think that he and 
Colonel Halsey, on the other side, work out the pairs. I will 
say that the other day the Senator from Montana [Mr. WALSH] 
came to me and wanted to know if some kind of a pair could 
be arranged for the junior Senator from Utah [Mr. Kine]. 
The Senator from Utah, as I understand, has gone to the hos- 
pital, but always it has been our practice to take care of 
Senators who may be in the hospital or who may be sick, and I 
arranged a pair for the Senator from Utah with a Senator on 
this side who is present in the Senate Chamber every day, so 
that the Senator from Utah has a live pair. 

Mr. HARRISON. May I say to the Senator that I am not 
finding fault? I merely wanted to know if there has been any 
change in the rule, so that, of course, we might govern our- 
selves accordingly. I had hoped that during the discussion of 
the tariff bill the same liberal policy with reference to pairs 
which has prevailed in the past would be continued in the case 
of Senators who have to leave the city. I think it is the only 
fair thing to do, and I think it ought to be done. 

Mr. WATSON. May I ask my genial friend if he really 


heard that we had entered into any such arrangement? 
Mr. HARRISON. No. 


Mr. WATSON. I thought not. 

Mr. HARRISON. But the question propounded by the Sena- 
tor from Iowa gave me the idea. Of course, I do not know 
what is going on upon the other side, but the Senator from 
Iowa is sitting a little closer in there and knows what the 
conversation is a little better than do those of us on this side. 
That is what prompted me to ask the Senator the question. 

Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Iowa? 

Mr. WATSON, I yield. 

Mr. BROOKHART. As I understood the arrangement, it did 
not apply to Democrats, but in order to prevent further dis- 
integration of the Republicans and to show that the Repub- 
licans were in earnest they were not to pair with progressives. 
That is the way I understood it. 

Mr. WATSON. I know of no such arrangement; nobody ever 
mentioned it to me at any time, and I would not have counte- 
nanced it if it had been mentioned to me. That is all I want to 
say about that. 

Mr. FESS. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from Ohio? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. FESS. That impression might have arisen from a re- 
quest by the pair clerk to me the other day while I was in the 
chair to pair with the Senator from Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. 
I would have been very glad to have done that, but I told the 
pair clerk that I was in a position where I could not announce 
it, being in the chair, and I hoped he would not ask it at that 
time. The impression might have gotten out that that was an 
indication of some agreement. I never heard of such an agree- 
ment, and, of course, there was nothing in it at all, so far as 
I was concerned. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. Mr. President—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Indiana 
yield to the Senator from California? 

Mr. WATSON. Certainly. 

Mr. SHORTRIDGE. After I had voted on the question then 
before the Senate I was requested to pair with the Senator from 
Virginia [Mr. Swanson]. I very gladly did so, and withdrew 
my vote. 
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Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I am very glad that the Senator 
from Indiana [Mr. Warson] made the statement which he has 
made. Of course, I am opposed to all protective-tariff measures 
and I am a State-rights Democrat, but I think that there has 
been time enough wasted in the Senate to pass or kill the 
pending bill. I know that there are a great many people who 
are getting very thoroughly disgusted with the manner in which 
the so-called coalition is running the Senate; they want some 
other things attended to. I get letters about it; people talk 
to me about it who are not for any tariff, and business interests 
to a large extent are very much disturbed about it. 

I can not see why it is necessary to take up so much time to 
have yea-and-nay votes on numerous insignificant amendments 
that come up. I am not especially criticizing anybody, but I 
believe in a number of instances where yea-and-nay votes have 
been demanded the time consumed in calling the roll has cost 
the taxpayers more money than the difference involyed in the in- 
significant amendment that was offered to reduce by a small 
fraction the tariff rate on some article. 

It seems to me it is time for the leaders on both sides of the 
Chamber, or on all three sides of the Chamber—for it seems 
that we have three sides now—to get together and agree on 
some plan so that this bill may go to the committee of confer- 
ence, and those who have further complaint to make may go 
before that committee. Then let that committee bring its report 
in here, and let us get to work and do something. 

I am not very much of a politician and never have been so 
considered by anybody; but I can not see what either side is 
gaining frem a political standpoint by hanging this bill up and 
keeping the business interests of the country in the air, and at 
the same time claiming to make issues which, if they are going 
to be presented to the people in November, should be settled in 
order that they may be presented intelligently. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President: 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from South 
Carolina yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr, BLEASE. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not know just what the Senator from 
South Carolina has in mind when he describes amendments on 
which yea-and-nay votes have been had as “ insignificant,” but 
I should like to say to the Senator that many of the tariff rates 
on chemical commodities are in fractions of a cent per pound. 
The average man, without looking into it, may fail to appreciate 
the fact that when considered from the standpoint of medicine 
and the chemical industry and other industries such rates are 
not insignificant. The base rate on these commodities is in frac- 
tions of a cent, and in order to make any change at all we have 
got to offer amendments that are likewise in fractions of a cent; 
but when the total is added, and the effect that it has upon the 
,commodity, which is more or less hidden within the technical 
definitions of the chemical, is considered, I think the Senator 
will realize that his general characterization of such an amend- 
ment as “insignificant” is not quite fair. 

I will say further that most of the roll calls which have been 
demanded on ifems in the chemical schedule have been de- 
manded by Republicans and not by Democrats, 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I have no interest in who de- 
mands the roll call; it does not make any difference to me where 
the demand comes from; if it is wrong it is wrong, it does not 
make any difference whether it comes from a progressive, from 
a State-rights Democrat such as I am, or any other kind of a 
liberal Democrat or Republican. What good do such roll calls 
do? We could have a rising vote; the vote could be counted in 
that way, and time could be saved. I do not believe there has 
been a roll call in the Senate that will gain or lose one Senator 
a single vote in his State on the tariff bill since it started. 

Now, as to pairs, the Senator from Indiana is correct with 
reference to a pair for the Senator from Utah [Mr. KI Nd]. I 
have a general pair with a Senator on the other side, and Colonel 
Halsey, in charge of pairs on this side, came to me and asked 
me if I was willing to release that pair in order that a pair 
could be provided between the Senator with whom I am paired 
and Senator Kine, whọ was sick. I told him certainly, with 
pleasure, I want to say that, so far as I am personally con- 
cerned, any time a Senator happens to be away from the Senate, 
if I can accommodate him by pairing with him, I am going to do 
it, as I am now doing with the junior Senator from New Jersey 
[Mr. Bap]. It does seen to me that those who are in charge 
of the bill on both sides, however, should do like they do on 
almost everything else—have a secret meeting and decide on 
some definite plan and get this bill into conference, so that we 
may proceed with some other business that will be of benefit to 
the country, because the pending tariff bill will never be of any 
benefit at all. 

Mr. SIMMONS. Mr. President, I have had but very little to 
say during the course of the debate for over two weeks. I have, 
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however, been a tolerably constant attendant upon the sessions 
of the Senate. I realize that we are wasting a great deal of 
time, but it is not when we are considering the tariff bill; it is 
in the consideration or discussion of matters that are not before 
the Senate, in the exercise, of course, of the privilege of Senators 
whenever they can get the floor to speak about anything they 
desire to discuss. 

I think at least one-fourth, if not one-third, of the time since 
this bill was taken up has been lost in discussions of that sort. 
Nearly every morning we lose from an hour to two hours in 
talking about things of that kind instead of confining ourselves 
to the bill. That is one of the reasons that have caused this 
long-drawn-out contest. 

Another one of the reasons which have contributed to loss of 
time, and which have resulted in these frequent calls for the 
yeas and nays, is-the fact that Senators on neither side of the 
Chamber have attended the sessions of the Senate with the 
promptness that ought to be accorded in the consideration of a 
matter of the importance of this bill. Naturally when a viva 
voce vote is taken, if there are but few Senators present on 
either side of the Chamber, the Senators on one side or the 
other of the Chamber feel that that vote is not representative, 
and, so feeling, they ask for the yeas and nays. That is per- 
fectly natural, perfectly legitimate, and that course ought to be 
pursued in order to elicit a fair expression of the sentiment of 
the Senate. 

With reference to calls for yeas and nays, eliminating the con- 
sideration that I have just spoken about, I think probably both 
sides have offended to some extent in this respect. I think 
sometimes when it was not necessary to have a yea-and-nay 
vote we have had one; but I do not think one side of the Cham- 
ber or one division of the Senate has been more culpable than 
the other in that respect. 

I would suggest, Mr. President, as a matter of economy in 
time and as a way of expediting this legislation, that Senators 
in the first place attend these sessions. If there were a full 
attendance here there would be no objection to having a viva 
voce vote, and letting it settle the question; and if Senators will 
attend it will eliminate a great many of these unnecessary roll 
calls and quorum calls. But they will not do it. Then, failing 
to do that, they come in and criticize those of us who are in 
It is not fair. It is 


charge of this bill for unnecessary delay. 


not just. It ought not to be done. 

Mr. President, if the course that has been suggested is pur- 
sued, and Senators will allow us to go on with this bill instead 
of discussing all sorts of things that are extraneous and that 
might just as well be delayed for discussion at some other time, 
we will make haste. I appeal to Senators on both sides of the 
Chamber from this time on to attend the sessions and help us 
expedite this legislation, and withhold these discussions of 
things that do not pertain to the legislation. If that is done I 
think we will see rapidity of action here such as we have not 
seen up to this time. I am not criticizing anybody when I 
say that. 

FEDERAL JUDGESHIP IN HAWAII 


Mr. TYDINGS. Mr. President, I thoroughly agree in general 
with what the Senator from North Carolina [Mr. Simmons] has 
said; and I regret that I must make a slight exception at once 
to his remarks, and only for a minute or two, because the matter 
is one that can not be postponed. 

There is a vacancy in the fourth judicial circuit in Hawaii. 
Recently the Bar Association of Hawaii met and indorsed a 
candidate for judge to fill this vacancy. I understand, from the 
standpoint of political complexion, that the Bar Association of 
Hawaii is about five-sixths Republican. I have no quarrel with 
that. At any rate, the bar association did meet, and selected 
what it deemed to be the best-fitted candidate for this place. 
The man selected by the bar association, I understand, is a 
Democrat. 

Subsequently, numerous lay citizens got together and indorsed 
another man who is a Republican. The leading newspaper of 
the town, the Honolulu Advertiser, is also Republican; and in 
an editorial it strongly indorses the appointment of this Demo- 
erat, feeling that he is the best-fitted man in the islands for this 
place. 

Inasmuch as the appointment will be made in a few days, I 
am calling this matter to the attention of the Senate in order 
that I may express the hope that the President’s general line 
of qualifications for judges may be followed in this appoint- 
ment; and as long as the editorial is printed in large type, and 
is very short, I am going to take the liberty of reading it. 

This editorial, as I have stated, is from the Honolulu Adver- 
tiser, the Republican organ of the Hawaiian Islands: 
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{From the Honolulu Advertiser} 
KEEP POLITICS OUT OF THE JUDICIARY 


The action of the Republican Territorial central committee in “ going 
over the head” of the Bar Association of Hawaii yesterday morning in 
the matter of the appointment of a judge for the fourth circuit, Hilo, 
was an inadvisable political play. 

A body voicing the representative legal opinion of the Territory had 
the day before indorsed for the judgeship soon to become vacant Del- 
bert E. Metzger by a majority of 35 to 28 over Judge Homer L. Ross, 
incumbent. 

The fact that the former is a Democrat and the latter a Republican 
very properly was not taken into consideration. Their qualifications were 
the sole point of interest to the practicing attorneys constituting the 
association. A majority of seven considered Mr. Metzger a better man 
for the post than Judge Ross, in the light of the latter’s 12 years of 
service on the bench. 

One of the chief evils of our American judicial system, as emphasized 
at meetings of the National Bar Association and concurred in by 
all good citizens, is political influence in our courts. The more remote 
polities are kept from the American bench the purer and more efficient 
will be the processes of justice. 

No charges have been heard against the characters of either Judge 
Ross or Mr. Metzger. Both are estimable citizens who have contributed 
their best efforts toward good government in the islands. But from 
statements made at the bar meeting and, as a matter of record, the 
percentage of reversals of Judge Ross’s decisions by the supreme court, 
indicate that his ability as a jurist is open to question. A majority of 
the lawyers of the Islands, as represented by the association, deem a 
change advisable and their judgment should stand. They are infinitely 
more competent to decide such a case than a body of partisan politi- 
cians, apparently animated solely by a desire to keep a “ deserving Re- 
publican on the job. 

Mr. Metzger has had a long and distinguished career in Hawali as 
district magistrate, senator, Territorial treasurer, and as a private prac- 
titioner of the law. 

The best opinion believes he will be an able, just, and upright judge 
should he be appointed to the fourth circuit, and it is to be hoped that the 
Department of Justice at Wasbington and President Hoover will accept 
the bar association's recommendation rather than that of a group whose 
ideas of good government do not rise above mere “loaves and fishes.” 


I offer this without any criticism, only because I have been 
requested by numerous persons in Hawaii to call this matter 
publiely to the attention of the Senate, and to express for them 
the hope that the bar association's recommendations in regard 
to the appointment of this judge will be followed, in order that 
judges may sit upon the bench who are qualified according to 
the President's late pronouncement, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Maryland 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. TYDINGS. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have received some com- 
munications with reference to the same matter. I should like 
to inquire from the Senator if he has called the attention of the 
Attorney General to the communication which he has received. 

Mr. TYDINGS. No; I have not, but I thought if I should in- 
sert it in the Recorp openly here this morning the Attorney 
General, if he has not already received it, would see it in that 
fashion. I rather imagine, however, that the recommendations 
of the bar association have been forwarded to him. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think it but fair to say that 
if we could eliminate the pressure from Senators upon the other 
side of the aisle, the attitude of the President of the United 
States, and the attitude of the Attorney General, as reflected 
in comments made by them, is very commendably in favor of 
making judicial appointments outside the field of personal or 
political influence, S 


BUSINESS OF THE SESSION 


Mr. McMASTER. Mr. President, I agree with the remarks 
which have been made upon the floor of the Senate this morn- 
ing with regard to expediting the passage of the tariff bill 
which is now under consideration, However, I think also it is 
well, just briefly, to review the history of this bill. 

It is well to call to our minds at this time the fact that 
President Hoover called a special session of Congress specifically 
for the purpose of passing an agricultural tariff bill. Imme- 
diately when the Hawley bill was passed by the House it was 
evident that that bill was not an agricultural tariff bill, but 
that it was an industrial bill. The industries of the country 
received advantages in that bill which would have taken hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars from the farmers of this Nation. 

Immediately the progressive Republicans on this side, in con- 
formity to the wishes of the President of the United States, 
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as he stated that the session was called for the purpose of 
passing an agricultural tariff bill, offered a resolution which 
would have limited all revision of the tariff to the agricultural 
schedules; and every progressive Republican voted for that reso- 
lution. The Democrats voted for it, but the Old Guard on this 
side unanimously voted against it. Had that resolution passed 
in June, your tariff bill would have been passed and been out of 
the way inside of 60 days. 

Again, on October 21 the Senator from Oklahoma [Mr. 
THOMAS] offered a similar resolution, restricting the revision 
of this bill to agricultural products; and again the Old Guard on 
this side overwhelmingly voted down that resolution. That is, 
every Member on this side, so far as I recall, voted against that 
resolution. Had that resolution passed at that time, again, 
your tariff bill would have been passed and would have been 
out of the way by Christmas time. 

So I agree with the Senators on this side who believe that the 
tariff bill ought to be expedited; but if they had desired to do 
as the President wished us to do—to limit this tariff bill to 
agricultural provisions—the resolution introduced here in June 
would have seen your tariff bill now upon the statute books. 
I do not believe that blame for the delay can be attached to 
the progressive Republicans, but I submit that it ought to rest 
exactly where it belongs—upon those who opposed that resolu- 
tion in June. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the con- 
sideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to regu- 
late commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the indus- 
tries of the United States, to protect American labor, and for 
other purposes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on agreeing to the 
amendment of the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE], 
which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 30, line the Senator 
from Wisconsin proposes to strike out “25 per cent” and in- 
sert “20 per cent.“ 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I trust I may be par- 
doned for recapitulating the figures about varnishes, inasmuch 
as a week-end and some golf have intervened between now and 
then. 

In 1927 the domestie production of varnishes was 65,000,000 
gallons, exclusive of the pyroxylin varnishes. In that year there 
were 27,000 gallons imported. The imports were 0.03 of 1 per 
cent of domestic production. The exports in 1927 were 800,000 
gallons. 

These figures demonstrate conclusively that the rate in the 
1922 law was a practical embargo. They demonstrate further 
that we are on an export basis in so far as the production of 
varnishes in the United States is concerned. 

The bill must go to conference. I believe that a case has been 
made for a slight reduction in the existing rate upon varnishes. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The question is on the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La FOLLETTE]. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTH. I ask for the yeas and nays. 

The yeas and nays were ordered, and the legislative clerk 
proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH (when Mr. Kean’s name was called). 
The senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. KEAN] is paired 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Herrin]. If the 
senior Senator from New Jersey were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. PATTERSON (when his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
WAGNER]. Not knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. 
If permitted to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, 1 would vote “nay.” 

Mr. COPELAND (when Mr. WagNer’s name was called). 
My colleague [Mr. WAGNER] is necessarily absent. If he were 
present and permitted to vote, he would vote “nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. McKELLAR (after having voted in the affirmative). I 
have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TOWNSEND], which I transfer to the senior Senator from Minne- 
sota [Mr. Surpstrap], and allow my vote to stand. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator ffom 
New Jersey [Mr. Bamp]. This announcement may stand until 
his return. 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Rexo] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govrp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. Kine]; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

Mr. NYE. My colleague [Mr. Frazier], who is unavoidably 
absent, is paired on this subject with the senior Senator from 
Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs]. Were those Senators present and 
voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the senior Senator 
from Delaware would vote “nay.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN. I transfer my pair to the junior Senator 
from New York [Mr. WAGNER] and vote “ nay.” 

Mr. PATTERSON. In view of the statement of the senior 
Senator frem New York [Mr. Core.anp] I feel free to vote. I 
vote “nay.” 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. I was requested to announce that the 
senior Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Suresteap] and the junior 
Senator from Minnesota [Mr. Schal] are both unavoidably 
absent. If they were present, they would vote “nay.” 

The result was announced—yeas 38, nays 40, as follows: 
YEAS—38 
Jones 
Kendrick 
La Follette 


McKellar 
McMaster 


Simmons 
Smith 
Stephens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Wheeler 


Ashurst Dill 


Fletcher 


Brookhart Nye 
Connally Overman 
Cutting Sheppard 
NAYS—40 
Glenn MeNar 
Goft Metcal 
Goldsborough Oddie 
Greene Patterson 
Grundy Phipps 
Hale Pine 
Hatteld Ransdell 
Hebert Robinson, Ind. 
Keyes Robsion, Ky. 
McCulloch Shortridge 
NOT VOTING—18 


Pittman 


Johnson 


Allen 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 


Smoot 

Steck 

Steiwer 
Sullivan 
Thomas, Idaho 
Trammell 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Waterman 
Watson 


Fess 
Gillett 


Baird 
Blease 
Caraway 
Frazier King Sch 

Gould Moses Shipstead 

So Mr. La Fotterre’s amendment was rejected. 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I offer an amendment 
on page 31, lines 10 and 11, I move, after the word “ pound,” in 
line 10, to strike out the words “and 20 per cent ad valorem” 
and to insert a period. 

I would like to say to those Senators who feel that they can 
not vote for any reduction in the rates of 1922 that this amend- 
ment strikes out an increase over the law of 1922 granted by 
the House and approved by the Senate Finance Committee. It 
affects a commodity known as lithopone. Lithopone is widely 
used in the production of household paints, particularly the flat 
paints, as they are known in the trade. 

In 1927 the production of lithopone in the United States was 
353,998,000 pounds. The imports in 1927 were 4,219,000 pounds. 
In other words, the ratio of imports to domestic consumption 
was 4.36 per cent by quantity and 3.73 per cent by value. 

The importance of lithopone in the production of flat paints, 
widely used by consumers in the United States, and the official 
figures which I have just given, demonstrating that this com- 
modity is now enjoying a rate under the 1922 law which has, 
practically speaking, excluded any substantial imports, it seems 
to me makes a case for the rejection of the House increase upon 
lithopone over the rate in the act of 1922. 

It is claimed by the domestic producers of lithopone that the 
amendment is necessary in order to exclude slight importations 
which have occurred in the commodity, which by weight con- 
tains 30 per cent or more of zinc sulphite. There are no official 
statistics available, but I am informed by the chemical expert 
of the Tariff Commission that figures gathered from trade pub- 
lications indicate that about 2,000,000 pounds of lithopone, con- 
taining by weight 30 per cent or more of zinc sulphite, were 
imported in 1927 and that, according to the same sources of 
information, the domestic production of the commodity of 30 per 
cent or above was about 14,000,000 pounds. 

I have had some informal discussion with the chairman of 
the Finance Committee concerning the amendment, and he ex- 
pressed an inclination to accept the amendment. If that is his 
position, I do not wish further to delay the Senate in discussing 
my amendment. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I will say to the Senate that 
the figures given by the Senator from Wisconsin as to produc- 
tion and the reason why the 20 per cent is added to the rate on 
this commodity are correct. In other words, the 20 per cent 


Townsend 
Tydings 
Wagner 


Hastings 
Heflin 


Kean Robinson, Ark. 
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additional above the present law would take care of the higher 
grade of lithopone containing more than 30 per cent of zinc 
sulphite. About a thousand tons of it were imported in 1927. 
Prior to that there was very little of it made. It is used for 
inside paint, but none for outside paint whatever. ‘The produc- 
tion in 1928, as the Senator said, was about 7,000 tons. That is 
the picture just as it is. I see no reason why we should not let 
the item go to conference. I have no desire to discuss it further. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, can the Senator give us 
the exact figures of the 1922 rate and the rate as now proposed? 

Mr. SMOOT. The rate under the 1922 act was 1% -cents per 
pound, and the proposal of the Senator from Wisconsin is to go 
back to the 1922 rate. The 20 per cent ad valorem added by the 
House and agreed to by the Senate Finance Committee was on 
account of the fact that since 1922 we have been manufacturing 
lithopone containing more than 30 per cent zine sulphite, but 
before that time there was scarcely any of it made, 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I desire to withdraw 
the amendment which I have offered and I offer in its stead 
an amendment which will literally restore the language of the 
existing law. On page 31, line 7, after the word “sulphate,” 
I move to strike out all down to and including the word“ va- 
lorem” in line 11, and to insert in lieu thereof a comma and 
the words “13% cents a pound.“ 

The VICK PRESIDENT. The Senator from Wisconsin with- 
draws his previous amendment and the question is on agree- 
ing to the amendment which he now submits, 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, the junior Senator from New 
York [Mr. WacNer] had intended to offer an amendment on 
page 30. He is unavoidably detained from the Senate and I 
am going to offer the amendment in his stead. On page 30, 
line 25, and page 31, line 1, I move to strike out “22 cents per 
pound and 20 per cent ad valorem” and to insert “28 cents 
per pound,” so as to read: 


Vermilion reds containing quicksilver, dry or ground in or mixed 
with oil or water, 28 cents per pound. 


This is a restoration of the present rate on vermilion red. 
Vermilion red is a commodity made up of quicksilver and sul- 
phur. About 87 per cent of the commodity is made of quick- 
silver and about 18 per cent of sulphur. Vermilion red is used 
in the coloring of rubber products such as hot-water bottles 
and similar articles. 

In 1909 the Payne-Aldrich Act carried a tariff of 10 cents a 
pound, which was equal to about 7% per cent ad valorem based 
on the price of imports for 1928, In the act of 1913 a duty of 
15 per cent ad valorem was placed on red vermilion which was 
equal to about 20 cents a pound based on the 1928 imports. 
In the act of 1922, the Fordney-McCumber Act, there was a duty 
of 22 cents a pound placed on the commodity equal to about 
21.10 per cent ad valorem, 

In 1922 the American Association of Color Manufacturers, of 
which there are only three, came before the Ways and Means 
Committee of the House and I think before the Finance Com- 
mittee of the Senate and asked for an increase from 15 per 
cent ad valorem to an equivalent of 21.10 per cent ad valorem. 
The House and the Finance Committee have increased the rate 
from 28 cents per pound to 22 cents a pound and 22 per cent 
ad valorem, which is the equivalent of about 48% cents per 
pound based on the imports for 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The equivalent ad valorem 
rate, I understood the Senator to say, is about 20 per cent under 
the present law? 

Mr, BARKLEY. A slight fraction above 21 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The equivalent ad valorem 
rate agreed to by the House and the Senate Finance Commit- 
tee is about 47 or 48 per cent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is 48% cents a pound. 
86.57 per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The price ranges all the way from 36 cents 
in 1924—— 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Per pound? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. The per pound rate ranged from 77 cents 
in 1924 to $1.32 in 1928. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It increased in price? 


It is equivalent to 
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Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The price of mercury has gone up all the 
es and that must be taken into consideration in making the 

uty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I understood the Senator 
from Kentucky correctly he intimated, perhaps not intention- 
ally, or perhaps I misunderstood him, that really more has been 
granted than was requested. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the statement I made. 
elaborated on it, but that is the fact. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. These rates, specific and ad 
valorem, represent more than the domestic manufacturers re- 
quested? 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is correct. In 1922, I will say to the 
Senator, the manufacturers stated that if the tariff on quick- 
silver should be left at 35 cents a pound, then they desired an 
increase in the rate on vermilion red, 85 to 87 per cent of 
which is made of quicksilver. The committees of both Houses 
finally agreed on 25 per cent per pound on quicksilver, which 
is the present rate and the rate carried in the present bill. 
8 has been no increase whatever in the tariff on quick- 
silver. 

There are only three of these manufacturers of vermilion red. 
That is not essential except to say that the American Associa- 
tion of Color Manufacturers did not appear either before the 
Committee on Ways and Means of the House or the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, but one small manufacturer of ver- 
milion red wrote a letter to the Ways and Means Committee, 
which is printed in the hearings of the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee, in which he asked for a rate of 45 cents per pound on 
red vermilion. 

Instead of granting that rate, the House committee reported 
and the House adopted and the Finance Committee of the Senate 
agreed to a rate the equivalent of slightly more than 48 cents 
a pound, although there has been no change whatever in the 
tariff on the base material going into the manufacture of the 
commodity. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. Whoever figured that out for the Senator has 
made a mistake. The equivalent ad valorem as reported to the 
Senate is 41.87. They did ask for an increase to 45 cents per 
pound, as the Senator said. But the committee gave them 22 
cents a pound and 20 per cent ad valorem, the same as the 
House gave them, and that is an equivalent ad valorem rate of 
41.87 per cent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is some dispute be- 
tween the Senator from Utah and the Senator from Kentucky 
over the equivalent ad valorem rate, but it is over 40 per cent. 
What is the situation with respect to imports injuring the 
domestic production? 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from New York? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield, 

Mr. COPELAND. Is not this article used chiefly in vulcaniz- 
ing hard rubber, to make artificial-teeth plates, as well as to 
make red ink and other similar articles? 

Mr. BARKLEY. The product is used in the coloring of rubber 
for use in making articles such as hot-water bottles, in the 
making of artificial hard rubber for artificial teeth, and other 
articles of that sort. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have had a great many communications 
from dentists who make artificial-teeth plates, Is not this sub- 
stance used for that purpose? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is the substance used in the making of 
artificial dental plates. The dentists in my State have been 
keen to have the rate reduced. Therefore I am listening with 
great interest to what the Senator from Kentucky has said. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will say to the Senator that the figures for 
production and imports are as follows: In 1914 there were 
322,759 pounds of the commodity produced in the United States. 
There was no appreciable increase or decrease, though it fluctu- 
ated. In 1919 there were 322,000 pounds and in 1921 there were 
250,000 pounds. Then there was a considerable spurt in 1923, 
when the production was 567,000 pounds; but in 1925 and 1927 
it dropped back again to 344,000 and 322,000, respectively, which 
is practically the same figure as in 1914. In other words, the 
domestic production of this commodity has been rather constant 
in the neighborhood of 325,000 to 350,000 pounds a year. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What explanation has the 
Senator to make for there being nb growth in the domestic 


I had not 
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production, in view of the increase in population and the in- 
creased production of most other commodities? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think there has been a substitution of 
other commodities for the domestic use of this particular com- 
modity. At the same time, I will say to the Senator, there 
has been no increase in importations. There was an increase 
for two or three years. In 1913 there were imported 84,000 
pounds—I am giving the round numbers—in 1914, 72,000 
pounds; in 1915, 94,000 pounds. Then, skipping the war years, 
during which importations were insignificant, in 1925 there 
were 173,000 pounds; in 1926, 176,000 pounds; in 1927, 108,000 
pounds; in 1928, 96,000 pounds; and in 1929, based on the first 
10 months, the importations were 81,735 pounds, which is less 
than the importations in 1913. So the relative position of the 
imports and exports is the same now that it was 16 years ago— 
in 1913 and 1914. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the imports are about 
one-half of what they were three or four years ago. 

Mr. BARKLEY. They are about one-half of what they were 
in 1925 and 1926, and about two-thirds of what they were in 
1927. So, based upon the relative comparison of imports and 
domestie production, there is no need for this increase. I have 
asked that the rate of 28 cents per pound be restored, which 
is the rate carried in the act of 1922, which itself was an 
increase over the rate carried in the act of 1913; and the 
rate in the act of 1913 was an increase over the rate carried 
by the act of 1909, and the act of 1909, I think, was the Dill 
which first placed a tariff on this commodity. 

It seems to me that without any request of the association 
which appeared in 1922, but on the mere basis of a letter writ- 
ten by a very small manufacturer, the House committee—and 
the Senate committee agreed to it—has increased this rate 
from 28 cents a pound to 22 cents a pound and 20 per cent 
ad valorem, which figures up more than 40 per cent ad valorem, 
according to the Senator from Utah. I think there is no 
grounds shown here for the proposed increase, and I think 
the rate ought to be restored to that in the present law. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What is the proposal of 
the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. BARKLEY. My proposal is to restore the rate of 28 


cents u pound which is the rate carried by the act of 1922. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT, Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. During 1927 and 1928, and even during 1929, 
the imports amounted to about one-third of the domestic produc- 
tion, and the competition in the case of this commodity, of 
course, has been very keen, indeed. I think if the Senator will 
look at the returns of the companies manufacturing this com- 
modity he will find that the statement I have made to be 
demonstrated as accurate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. SMOOT. Just a moment. The price has advanced, as I 
have said, from 1924, when it was 7114 cents a pound, to $1.82%4 
a pound. The reason for that, I will say to the Senator, is the 
increase in the price of mercury. The price of that commodity 
has increased all over the world, and the reason why the price 
of the commodity which we are now considering has increased 
is not because of the fact that additional profits have been made, 
but the increase in the price of mereury has been a great deal 
more than the increase in the price of the commodity we are 
now considering. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Will the Senator state 
whether or not the domestic manufacturers of vermilion red 
must import their quicksilver? 

Mr. SMOOT. They are compelled to import a large part of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So they have to pay on their 
chief raw product, quicksilver, which, I understand, constitutes 
about 85 per cent of vermilion red, a duty of 25 per cent to start 
with? 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘They have to import the quicksilver from Italy 
or Spain, which are the two countries which produce it outside 
of what is produced in the United States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, in this connection I will state 
that certainly the increase in the duty on vermilion red can not 
be based on any change in the rate on quicksilver. It is true 
that quicksilver is imported, but the rate of duty on it which 
will have to be paid under this bill is the same as has been paid 
heretofore. 

Mr. SMOOT. ‘The Senator will remember, as he was in the 
House in 1922, that there was then a demand made by every 
quicksilver producer in the United States for an increased tariff 
rate, I believe if they had been given that increase at the time 
we would have had a greater production in this country, but the 
increase was not granted. 
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Mr. BARKLEY. Not only that, but the rate was decreased 
from 35 to 25 per cent, 

Mr. SMOOT. That is what I have said, and, in my opinion, 
that was a mistake. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I think the Senator from 
Kentucky has rendered valuable public service in calling this 
matter to the attention of the Senate; but it seems to me, the 
item not being of very great importance, that a compromise rate 
of 35 cents would be appropriate. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I want to state that there has been a con- 
stant spread between the cost of manufacture and the spot price 
at New York. In 1923 the spread between the manufacturer's 
cost and the spot price in New York was 35 cents; in 1925 it 
was 39 cents; in 1927 it was 54 cents; so that whatever condi- 
tion may surround the manufacture of this product, it is not due 
to an increase in imports, for there has been no increase; and 
it certainly can not be due to an increase in the spread between 
the cost of manufacture and the spot price in New York City. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the Senator think 
of the suggestion, if the Senator from Utah will agree, to make 
the rate 35 per cent? That would be a reduction from the rate 
proposed by the committee. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think, in view of the fact that this com- 
modity has been carrying a specific rate, I would rather fix a 
rate of 30 cents a pound, which would be 2 cents above the rate 
in the present law, than to provide an ad valorem rate, because 
in that case 

Mr. SMOOT. If we have a good case here for an increase in 
the rate on any commodity in the chemical schedule, this is the 
one. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not want to take time enough on this 
item to make Senators impatient or critical on the ground that 
we are trying to change an insignificant rate, but this is a very 
important commodity in the dental world and in the manufac- 
turing world; and without any increase in importations and 
no decrease in production, and with an increased price from 
$1.26 a pound in New York in 1923 to $1.86 in 1928, I can not 
find any justification for this increase of more than 40 per cent 
ad valorem in the rate. If the Senator from Utah desires, I am 
willing to undertake to thrash it out in conference, and I am 
willing to modify my amendment by making the rate 30 cents 
per pound specific, instead of 28 cents carried in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That would not be sufficient to cover the differ- 
ence in the price of mercury, and that is where the whole diffi- 
culty comes. What does mercury cost? The Senator knows 
that it has increased in price. For instance, the average yearly 
New York price of mercury per pound in 1922 was 78 cent 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, if the Senator will yield 
there, where do we get most of the mercury? 

Mr. SMOOT. From Spain and Italy. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We import it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. There has been no increase in the tariff on 
mercury. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is true. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We produce none of it. 

Mr. SMOOT. Oh, yes; we do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. We import practically all we use. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mercury is produced in California. 

Mr. BARKLEY. A little of it is produced, but we import 
practically all of it which goes into the manufacture of yermilion 
red. 

If the Senator is worrying about the increase in the cost of 
the raw product that goes into the manufacture of this com- 
modity, the remedy is not to increase the rate on the product 
but to decrease the rate on the raw material, which is mercury. 

Mr. SMOOT. In other words, to destroy what little there is 
of this industry in the United States; and that is what such 
action would do. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Of course, I do not want to destroy even a 
little industry; but if it were destroyed, it would not be very 
serious, I will say, for the domestic industry does not amount to 
very much, 

Mr. SMOOT. It amounts to a great deal to those men who 
have put their capital into the industry and given employment 
to wage earners. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Does the Senator mean “those men” or 
“that man” ? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; “those men,” I may say to the Senator, 
and “that woman.” 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will stand for her, although I do not know 
who she is. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I understand 
that the rate in the present law amounts to 28 cents a pound, 

Mr. BARKLEY. That is the rate in the present law. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is the present rate. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What will the rate proposed 
by the House and by the Senate Finance Committee amount to? 

Mr. BARKLEY. According to the figures which I have, it 
will amount to about 48 ½ cents a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is 48.87 cents, according to the 5-year aver- 
age. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In view of the fact there is 
a substantial protective duty upon quicksilver, I suggest to the 
Senator from Kentucky to let the matter go to conference by 
adopting a rate of 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. The conferees can work it out in conference 
even by accepting the amendment which I have offered, because 
they will have to consider all the way from 28 cents a pound 
specific duty to the equivalent of 41 per cent ad valorem which 
is really higher than the ad valorem rate, as I figure it, on the 
basis of the pending bill. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. In this instance I would 
agree with the Senator from Kentucky if it were not for the 
fact that quicksilver, which composes about 85 per cent of 
vermilion red, bears a heavy protective duty. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It bears a rate of 25 cents per pound protec- 
tive duty, which is not heavy. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. The Senator from Utah says 
that the price of quicksilver has been increasing. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is constantly increasing in price, in spite 
of the fact that we import most of it; it is not due to any 
condition that exists in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. If the Senator will turn to page 30, on line 25. 
he will see that the proposed duty is 22 cents per pound and 20 
per cent ad valorem. That 22 cents a pound is nothing else but 
a compensatory duty figured out absolutely on a mathematical 
basis by the Tariff Commission, and anybody who knows any- 
thing about the business can verify the figures. Under the 
amendment provided by the House bill, the vermilion red manu- 
facturer has a 20 per cent ad valorem protection. He has noth- 
ing more than that either under the House bill or under the bill 
as reported by the Senate Finance Committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I still think the Senator from 
Kentucky ought to accept a rate of 35 cents per pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. I am perfectly willing to let the matter go to 
conference at 35 cents a pound. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Will the Senator accept that rate? 

Mr, SMOOT. Yes; I will accept it. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I think there is no justification for it, but 
I do not want to delay the consideration of the bill. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
the Senator from Kentucky modify his amendment? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I modify the amendment so as to read “35 
cents per pound.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment of the Senator from Kentucky as modified. 

The amendment, as modified, was agreed to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have no further amendments to offer. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I wish to give 
notice to the Senator from Utah that later on I expect to offer 
an amendment to an item contained in the schedule. I am not 
prepared to do so at this time, but I want to reserve that right. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I think we can now proceed to 
the consideration of Schedule 2, “ Earths, earthenware, and glass- 
ware.“ 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, before we leave the chemical 
schedule I should like to offer an amendment affecting starch. 

I offer an amendment to paragraph 84. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The amendment will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, after line 7, it is pro- 
posed to strike out paragraph 84 and insert a new paragraph, 
to read as follows: 

Pan. 84. Starch, by whatever name known and for whatever use 
intended, 2% cents per pound. 


Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I am offering this amendment 
at the request of farm organizations which are very much in- 
terested in the starch schedule. They have asked me to submit 
to the Senate a short statement as to the reasons for requesting 
an increase in the tariff on certain starches and for taking 
certain imported starches from the free list. The statement 
they have presented to me is signed by 22 National and State 
farm organizations, among them the National Grange, repre- 
sented by Mr. Fred Brenckman; the American Farm Bureau 
Federation, represented by Mr. Chester H. Gray; the National 
Livestock Association, represented by Mr. F. E. Mollin; and 
various State farm organizations. Appealing for this addi- 
tional tariff protection, they say: 


Does 
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AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Washington, D. C., October 1, 1929. 
Hon. ARTHUR CAPPRR, 
Senate Office Building, Washington, D. C. 

My DEAR SENATOR Carrer: Imported starches such as those made 
from tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava, produced most at this time in 
Java, and known under the general name of Java starches, are directly 
competitive in our domestic markets with starches produced from our 
grain and other crops. The mere fact that starch may be produced 
in the form of tuber or in a tree in Java, whereas it is produced in 
grain crops here, does not remove the necessity for a protective duty on 
starch when manufactured. 

It is a prosaic saying that “starch is starch,“ which means that 
when starch is manufactured from a tropical plant it fills the same 
edible and industrial uses that grain starches seek to fill for the 
same use. 

There is direct competition between our farmers who produce corn, 
wheat, rice, potatoes, and other starch-producing plants and the in- 
habitants of the Tropics cr near Tropics who, on wage scales of not 
to exceed 25 cents gold per day, are producing starch plants and having 
the manufactured product thereof imported into our country absolutely 
duty free under the present tariff law. 

It is unfortunate that Congress in this session thus far has not 
remedied this situation. We are gratified to learn that you will intro- 
duce the amendments which will make all starches dutiable at the 
rate of 2½ cents per pound. We promise you our continued support 
in this matter and stand ready to help in any way which you suggest. 

Very respectfully, 

Fred Brenckman, representing the National Grange, Patrons of 
Husbandry; Chester H. Gray, representing the American 
Farm Bureau Federation; Charles W. Holman, representing 
the National Cooperative Milk Producers’ Federation; A. M. 
Loomis, representing the National Dairy Union; F. E. 
Mollin, representing the American National Livestock Asso- 
ciation ; J. B. Wilson, representing the National Wool Mar- 
keting Council; R. L. Adams, representing Advisory Board 
Growers’ Tariff League; Louis F. Miller, representing Vege- 
table Growers’ Association of America; J. H. Mercer, repre- 
senting Kansas State Livestock Association; J. S. Mont- 
gomery, representing Central Cooperative Association; C. A. 
Stewart, representing the National Livestock Producers’ 
Association; S. H. Anderson, representing the National 
Dairy Association; F. R. Marshall, representing National 
Wool Growers’ Association; C. E. Durst, representing Na- 
tional Horticultural Council; W. F. Jensen, representing 
American Creamery Butter Manufacturers’ Association; 
B. W. Kilgore, representing American Cotton Growers’ Ex- 
change; Seth P. Storrs, commissioner of agriculture, Ala- 
bama; George B. Terrell, commissioner of agriculture, 
Texas; W. J. Fitts, commissioner of agriculture, Tennessee; 
Eugene Talmadge, commissioner of agriculture, Georgia; 
Harry D. Wilson, commissioner of agriculture, Louisiana; 
Earl Page, commissioner of agriculture, Arkansas. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield? > 

Mr. CAPPER. I desire to make a short statement on my 
own part in support of the amendment. 

Potato starch is now protected by a duty of 13% cents a pound. 
Corn and wheat starch is protected by a duty of 1 cent a pound. 
The Senate Finance Committee increased the duty on potato 
starch of 244 cents a pound, and “all other starches not specially 
provided for” to 1½ cents per pound. This would cover all 
starches except sago, tapioca, cassava, and arrowroot, which 
are now on the free list, and which will remain on the free list 
if the bill as reported by the Finance Committee is approved by 
the Senate. The amendment proposed by the farm organiza- 
tions and now offered by me provides a duty of 2% cents a 
pound on all starches. It is intended to put all starches on an 
equality, because they are commercially interchangeable. 

Mr. President, it is well to keep in mind that in 1928, 176,- 
000,000 pounds of sago, sago flour, tapioca, and cassava flour, 
used in the manufacture of starches; were imported. Reports 
from the Department of Commerce show that about 70 per cent 
of this imported starch conrpeted with our own agricultural 
products. 

Corn is essentially a starch-bearing plant. A bushel of corn 
will produce about 30 pounds of starch. Therefore every 30 
pounds of starch which comes to us from the British Indies or 
some other foreign country, practically speaking, displaces a 
bushel of corn in our cash markets. What has already been 
stated applies with equal force to potato starch. 

For starch purposes 176,000,000 pounds of tapioca or sago 
is the equivalent of something like 15,000,000 bushels of potatoes 
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cr 6,000,000 bushels of corn, and undoubtedly tends to lower 
the price of every bushel of corn produced in the United States. 

We ought not to overlook the fact that the importations have 
nearly doubled in the last 10 years, and are steadily increasing. 

Mr. President, starch, as I say, is produced in this country 
from corn, wheat, potatoes, and rice, and abroad or in foreign 
countries from rice, potato, tapioca, sago, and arrowroot. We 
are particularly interested in the protection of domestie starch 
produced from corn, wheat, and potatoes. Starch is the prin- 
cipal constituent of corn and potatoes. All starches, from what- 
ever sources derived, whether from cassava (tapioca), sago, 
wheat, potatoes, or corn, and so forth, are chemically identical, 
and for all chemical as well as most industrial purposes are en- 
tirely interchangeable and competitive. 

In the report of the United States Departnrent of Agriculture 
the corn crop for 1929 is estimated at 2,528,077,000 bushels; 
and of the entire crop 10 States will produce 1,815,597,000 
bushels, or 72 per cent of the entire crop. The production by 


individual States is as follows: 
Bushels 


Kentucky 
Pennsylvania 


46, 690, 000 
pS NT aoe SET, SE eae — 56. 134. 000 


2, 141, 247, 000 


Less than 10 per cent, certainly not in excess of 250,000,000 
bushels of corn, reached the primary markets; and of this 
“cash corn” the wet milling industry, or producers of starch, 
purchased more than one-third, or approximately 90,000,000 
bushels, and the manufacturers of butyl alcohol extracting 
starch from corn for further conversion purchased 10,000,000 
bushels; so that of the entire amount of corn brought to the 
primary market 40 per cent, or 100,000,000 bushels, were con- 
verted into starch. 

Now, Mr. President, it has been shown quite conclusively 
that in these industries the foreign starches—potato, tapioco, or 
sago—or the domestic starch produced from corn may be used 
with equal facility for producing sugar, sirup, dextrine, or butyl 
alcohol. In other words, Java starch is absolutely competitive 
and interchangeable with cornstarch. It has been argued as 
a basis for the continued free entry of tapioca or Java starch 
that it is not produced in this country. It might as well, and 
with equal justification, be argued that Cuban sugar is not 
produced in this country and is not competitive with sugar 
produced here from American-grown beets. It has been argued 
that Java starch should be admitted free because in certain 
minor industries it can be used with greater facility and more 
effectively than cornstarch, and that a result can be accom- 
plished with the use of tapioca which can not be secured with 
the use of cornstarch. It is claimed from this fact that tapioca 
does not compete with cornstarch. If the allegation were true, 
which I question, the extreme of competition would be estab- 
lished. Would anybody on the floor of this Chamber assert that 
flour produced in Canada from Manitoba wheat did not compete 
with flour produced in this country from soft wheat because 
the Manitoba wheat was not produced in this country, on the 
one hand, or had a yery exceptional or desirable quality, on the 
other? 

Now, Mr. President, I desire to call attention for a moment 
to the testimony of the representative of the Perkins Glue Co. 
at the hearing befere the Finance Committee, Schedule 16, free 
list. The Senator from California [Mr. SHORTRIDGE] brought 
out—pages 709-710—that instead of 40,000,000 pounds of tap- 
ioca flour or Java starch being used by them in the manufacture 
of glue, it was shown that that company imported probably 
15 per cent, or something less than 20,000,000 pounds; further- 
more, that the wages paid for their employees on their Java 
plantation amounted to 25 cents a day. An acre of land in 
Java is worth about $30, and with labor at from 12 cents to 
20 cents a day, or 25 cents, for that matter, they will produce 
2,000 pounds of starch in Java as against 1,000 pounds of starch 
from 1 acre of United States corn land at $150 to $200 an acre, 
with labor at $1.50 to $2.50 per day. As a result of this employ- 
ment of coolie labor and low overhead, tapioca or Java starch 
can be laid down at the port of New York for $2.31 a hundred 
pounds. On the basis of $3.25 a hundred pounds, as set forth 
in the Tariff Board report, with a freight rate of 32 cents, it 
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would cost $3.57 to lay down a similar quantity of cornstarch 
at the port of New York. 

It is not difficult, therefore, to understand why the Perkins 
Glue Co., chief opponent of tariff protection now asked by our 
corn and potato growers, should be desirous of continuing tapi- 
oca or Java starch on the free list. 

Mr. President, in the State of Kansas there are produced an- 
nually a hundred million bushels of corn. Notwithstanding only 
10 per cent of the entire corn crop comes to the cash market, 
the price of corn is unquestionably fixed by reason of the pur- 
chase of 40 per cent of this cash corn by the starch-producing 
industry of the country. The proposed duty on corn is 25 cents 
a bushel. If the gateway to our market is to be invitingly held 
open with a guaranty of free entry to the coolie labor of Java, 
then it is a foregone conclusion that the purchase of 100,000,000 
bushels of corn by this starch-producing industry will cease; at 
any rate it will be greatly impaired. The question arises, and 
particularly at this time when we have dedicated ourselves to 
farm relief, Shall we sacrifice the interest of the farmer to sub- 
serve that of the glue industry or the textile industry? 

Personally it is my purpose and desire to do everything in my 
power to preserve the interests of the American farmer by the 
imposition of duty on starch, which inevitably competes and in- 
terchanges with the starch produced from corn grown here. 
The imposition of 25 cents a bushel on corn is largely a gesture 
unless affirmative action be taken looking to the imposition of 
duty on these foreign starches. Starch is the principal product 
of corn. It is an obvious absurdity to impose 25 cents a bushel 
on corn to keep out the corn while substitutes for the starch 
produced from corn which are the output of cheap coolie labor 
are let in free. If sugar is to be made dutiable in the interest 
of the beet grower, if flour is to be made dutiable in the interest 
of the wheat grower, I can conceive of no justifiable reason why 
starch shouldgmot be made dutiable in the interest of the corn 
grower. 

Mr. President, agriculture was promised legislative relief in 
the last campaign. That promise was renewed and its purpose 
approved when President Hoover called the special session of 
Congress. Not only do the people of the United States expect 
Congress to fulfill these pledges and carry out the purpose of 
President Hoover, but they expect the additional pledges given 
by leaders in both branches to be redeemed. The letter from the 
farm organizations to which I have just called attention points 
out the fact that with reference to starch up to this time there 
has not been a keeping of the faith. 

We will not be giving the full measure of protection to the agri- 
cultural industry unless we put a duty on all starches that will 
insure corn, wheat, and potato growers against the destructive 
competition of the foreign competitive products. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, we should all 
be grateful to the Senator from Kansas for raising the issue 
which his amendment presents, because it points out several of 
the most indefensible rates fixed in this bill, namely, the rates 
upon important edible and nonedible foods known as starch, 
and once more presents the extreme demands of the political 
advocates of farm relief. 

I had intended to offer amendments reducing the rates fixed 
in the House bill and agreed to by the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee ; but in my desire to get prompt action upon this measure 
I refrained from so doing. The motion of the Senator from 
Kansas, however, opens up the whole question and gives us an 
opportunity to see how indefensible the amendments already in 
the bill are, as well as the extreme proposal now made by the 
Senator from Kansas. 

Let me read this paragraph. 

The paragraph in the pending bill is paragraph 84: 

Starch: Potato— 

Being the first item considered— 

214 cents per pound; and all other starches not specially provided for, 
17 cents per pound. 


It will be noted that the language includes “all other 
starches” and starches “not specially provided for” at the 
rate of 144 cents per pound. “All other starches” are corn, 
sago, rice, and so forth, starch and certain other starches which 
have been referred to. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, that includes arrowroot and 
tapioca. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


No; “not specially provided 
for“ includes starches that are on the free list; but “all other 
starches ” covers a few starches that bear a duty of 144 cents. 
Mr. HALE. Mr. President 
Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Wait a moment. 
starches ” includes certain starches that are not potato starch; 
and “not specially provided for” refers to still other starches 


“All other 
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that are 4n the free list and are not mentioned in this para- 
graph, namely, tapioca 

Mr. HALE. And sago. 

Mr. SMOOT. Sago, tapioca, and arrowroot. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I thank the Senator. 

Now, what does the Senator’s amendment propose to do? It 
proposes to take the starches “ not specially provided for“ that are 
now on the free list and transfer them to the dutiable list; and, 
moreover, it proposes not to transfer them to the dutiable list 
at 134 cents, at which rate all of the starches except potato 
are dutiable under the bill as it passed the House, but to make 
the rate applying to them 2% cents per pound. His amendment 
also proposes te take such of the starches as now bear a rate 
of 1% cents per pound—which rate the committee recommends 
be continued—and to make them dutiable at 2½ cents per 
pound. So it can be seen how far-reaching the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas is. He would make all starches, if 
his motion prevailed, not only those on the free list but also 
those bearing a duty of 1% cents per pound now, bear a duty 
of 2% cents a pound. I ask the Senator from Utah if that is 
not the effect of the amendment? 

Mr. CAPPER. It puts all starches on an equality. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Exactly. 

Mr. COPELAND. A parliamentary inquiry. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator will state it. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have understood that where it is pro- 
posed to take an article from the free list and put it on the 
dutiable list, the Senator from Utah has desired that we wait 
until we get to the free list. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is a fact; but the Senators amendment 
raises the whole question. We would have to have unanimous 
consent before a vote could be taken to accomplish what the 
Senator from Kansas has in mind. As far as the discussion is 
concerned, we can not discuss his amendment without the whole 
question being covered. 

I ask unanimous consent that in considering the amendment 
offered by the Senator from Kansas we at the same time con- 
Sider starches that are on the free list, because they all come 
under the same heading. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no objection, but I had a similar 
matter myself I desired to offer. I have no objection to this 
request. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? The Chair 
hears none, and it is so ordered. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 


Mr. President, the first point 
I want to make is that we are dealing with a commodity that in 
certain forms—laundry starch—is used by every housewife in 


the United States. We are dealing, furthermore, with a com- 
modity that in other forms is used in every home as a food. 
Finally, we are dealing with a commodity that is used by every 
textile industry in the United States and by certain other im- 
portant industries. In this last class are gums and dextrines 
used on postage stamps and envelopes. 

The highest duty levied in the present law upon any starch 
is that on potato starch, and that duty is only 1% cents per 
pound. It is proposed to make the duty upon all the starches— 
starches that are on the free list, starches that are not specially 
provided for, as well as potato starch—all 2% cents per pound. 

I will deal with potato starch first. The present specific duty 
on potato starch amounts to about 50 per cent ad valorem, while 
the proposed rate, namely, that increased from 134 cents per 
pound to 2% cents per pound, would mean an equivalent ad 
valorem rate of about 70 per cent. This considerable increase 
upon potato starch is, I believe, entirely unjustifiable, and I will 
state yery briefly the reason for that opinion. 

First. Only about 1 per cent of the domestic output of starch 
in 1925 was from potatoes, The industry has declined by over 
50 per cent in output since 1914, while cornstarch, its main com- 
petitor, has increased about 50 per cent. 

Second. Imported potato starch, eyen though it was in quan- 
tity in 1927 about three times the domestic production, is still 
insignificant compared with the total domestic consumption of 
starch. Therefore the potato farmer would receive but an in- 
finitesimal benefit even if potato starch were shut out entirely, 
because in that event, even, much of the starch now made from 
potatoes would be replaced by cornstarch, except for the uses 
where potato starch is greatly superior to cornstarch. 

Third. A further reason why the domestic user of potato 
starch should not be penalized is that imported potato starch is 
superior to domestic potato starch, particularly for special 
finishes on textiles. 

(In connection with that last statement I refer the Members 
of the Senate to the Summary of Tariff Information, p. 403.) 

Fourth. American farmers can not afford to grow potatoes 
specifically for the starch industry because only low-grade or 
cull potatoes are used for that purpose. Edible potatoes com- 
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mand too high a price as food to be used for starch. And, fur- 
thermore, the domestic production of potato starch depends 
upon the size of the potato crop, which would put the domestic 
cea users at the mercy of uncertain weather condi- 
ions, 

Fifth. The entire potato-starch industry comes from one lo- 
cality, and is said to be a monopoly. 

Sixth, Since the potato growers would not be aided by the 
duty, while the potato-starch manufacturers would receive 
dubious benefit, and at the expense of the consumers, if at all, 
it would appear that almost the entire benefit would fall to the 
cornstarch producers. This, at least, is what the Farm Bureau 
people hope would happen, since they say that imported potato 
Starch “displaces domestic potatoes, corn, molasses, and other 
farm products used in production of starch.” But should this 
result be obtained, it would mean the penalizing of the Ameri- 
ean public for the benefit of the cornstarch industry, which is 
well established, has no competition from foreign cornstarch, 
and, though it seeks protection, obviously does not need it be- 
cause it is already on an export basis. 

In other words, the whole move here is to help by indirection 
the cornstarch industry, which has no competition from im- 
ports, and which is actually on an export basis. 

According to the Tariff Summary, page 403: 


Exports of starches consist principally of cornstarch and are equal 
in amount to about 25 per cent of domestic production. 


We are actually exporting an amount of cornstarch equal to 
25 per cent of the domestic production. This domestic produc- 
tion, in 1925, amounted to 854,125,467 pounds. The imports 
for the same year amounted to 64 pounds. 

Now let me state the conclusions I have reached. I am read- 
ing from a brief which I prepared some time ago when I made 
a study of all the evidence upon this particular paragraph. 

The arguments for increased duties on potato starch, and, 
indeed, on all starches, such as cassava, rice, and so forth, fall 
like a house of cards. They will not withstand examination 
one minute. The Farm Bureau may prove“ that keeping 
out all the starches which compete with domestic starches will 
help the domestic producers, but it is just as easy to proye, 
first, that such help would be a “hold-up” of the consumers ; 
or, second, that such help would not acerue to those intended 
to receive it, as in the case of potato starch, because people 
will be driven still more to use.substitutes. If this means the 
adoption of cornstarch in place of potato starch, the wrong 
crowd is being helped—“wrong” not only because not in- 
tended, but because they are on a strong export basis and do 
not need help. 

So far as potato starch, the first item, is concerned, therefore, 
we reach this conclusion, that this is au attempt to compel the 
industries which use potato starch, the textile industries par- 
ticularly, to use a substitute which they can not use—cornstarch, 
The only argument there can be for increasing the duty upon 
cornstarch, which has the entire domestic market and which also 
exports, is that by applying that duty generally we should shut 
out something else which comes in as a starch, and make people 
use cornstarch instead as a substitute, although it is less service- 
able for certain purposes, 

It is the old argument presented here again, of a duty upon 
bananas to make people eat apples; a duty upon cornstareh to 
make people give up the use of potato starch and tapioca starch, 
which is imported here because of its superior quality, in small 
amounts, for special use in the textile industry and in other 
industries. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. We ought to be lowering this 
duty instead of raising it. I yield to the Senator. 

Mr. COPELAND. I understand the Senator to say that in 
the textile industry cornstarch could not be used. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Of course not, and even 
domestic potato starch can not be used to any great extent, as is 
shown by the small quantities produced. At the very outset I 
said that potato starch forms only 1 per cent of all our starches, 

Mr. COPELAND. The Senator is very positive that as be- 
tween cornstarch and potato starch in the textile industry 
these two starches are not interchangeable. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. There is no doubt about that. 

Mr. HALE. Mr. President 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. My assistant calls my atten- 
tion to the fact that imported potato starch actually costs more 
than domestie potato starch. 

Mr. COPELAND. And is used because it has certain superior 
qualities? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Certainly. 

Mr. COPELAND. Is it the process of manufacture abroad 
that makes it superior, or is it a physical quality? 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Frankly, I can not advise the 
Senator on that point, but I am using the information that has 
come from authoritative sources, and I have reached the con- 
clusion to which I have alluded after studying all the evidence 
pro and con with reference to the tariff on starch. I do not 
know whether the Senator knows or not, but I have had a 
practice, to which I have referred before, of making a summary 
of the important paragraphs in this biil, studying the arguments 
pro and con and reaching a conclusion. This memorandum was 
prepared for the purpose of reducing rates, and here is a pro- 
posal substantially to increase the rate upon the starehes used 
by our industries and our people for food. 

On the question of these starches being interchangeable, let 
me quote from the Tariff Commission report on tapioca, tapioca 
flour, and cassava: ~ 


The largest single use of tapioca and tapioca flour is in the manu- 
facture of a glue for the furniture trade making veneers. According to 
furniture manufacturers, wood glues made from tapioca have properties 
not possessed by glues made from cornstarch, and are the only starch 
glues that bave so far proved satisfactory. More than 80 per cent of 
the tapioca imported into the United States goes into the manufacture 
of wood glue. 

Domestic manufacturers of adhesives, gums, and dextrines practically 
all use tapioca, corn, and potato starches as“ raw materials. Fully 27 
per cent of the tapioca consumed in the United States is used for such 
purposes. There appears to be a definite demand for the gums and 
dextrines made from each of these starches for certain purposes. For 
United States postage stamps and for envelopes used in the Federal 
service, Government contracts call for tapioca gums only. For sealing 
paper boxes, adhesives made from tapioca are said to be much more 
satisfactory than those made from other starches, because of the quick 
stick of the tapioca gum. Manufacturers of adhesives and gums main- 
tain that each starch fills a purpose of its own. 

About 20 per cent of the tapioca consumed in the United States is 
used as food, either for puddings or as a starch filler or base for 
pastries and pies. Between 1921 and 1928 there was an apparent de- 


cline in the pereentnge consumption of tapioca for food, but a slight 
increase in the actual quantity consumed. 

For pudding, tapioca competes with cornstarch and other starches, 
the individual preference of the purchaser being the determining factor 
fn sales. For bakers’ supplies, such as fillers for pastry and pies, 
tapioca flour or starch competes with starches made from corn and 


wheat. Here the price of the starch material as well as the individual 
taste determines which ingredients will be used. 

In the cotton textile industry, where large quantities of potato, tapioca, 
sago, corn, and wheat starches are used for sizing, it has been found 
that each of these starches will give a somewhat different finish to the 
cloth. The commission's survey indicates that the type and style of 
finish desired determine the kind of starch to be used for sizing and 
that there is no indiscriminate substitution of one starch for another 
in the textile mills. The same situation appears to exist in the sizing 
of cotton yarns. 


Potato starch now bears a duty of 1% cents per pound. It is 
proposed to raise it to 2½ cents per pound. That is potato 
starch, 1 per cent of all the starches used. It is proposed that 
another more important group of dutiable starches bearing a 
rate of 1½ cents per pound be also raised to 2% cents. 

The Senator from Utah knows that the largest amount of 
starches are on the free list. The crowning feature of this pro- 
posal is to make them also all bear a duty of 234 cents per 
pound. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, if it is a fact that these 
starches are not interchangeable, and you could not use in the 
textile industry cornstarch, but must have this particular sort 
of starch which comes from abroad, it would mean, then, that 
so far as the consumers are concerned, they would simply be 
paying more for their textiles by reason of the added cost of 
the starch. Is not that the fact? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Unquestionably so, because 
the industries using special starches have to import anyway. 
They must impert the foreign starch anyway. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I yield. 

Mr, FLETCHER. I want to interrupt the Senator to inquire 
something about cassava. In Florida we grow potatoes and 
corn, and we also have there a product known as the cassava. 
It is a very fine starch-produeing product. The bulbs are almost 
entirely made up of a very superior kind of starch, good for food 
purposes and for other purposes. I was wondering what the 
importations of cassava were and whether a duty on cassava 
would not be helpful. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
Tariff Information: 
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I read from the Summary of 
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Tapioca or cassava is grown to a small extent in Florida and Cali- 
fornia. Statistics of production are not available except for 1919 in 
California, when the bearing acreage was 123 acres, and the production 
of tapioca flour or starch was 783,702 pounds, yalued at $3,918. For 
the year 1926-27 in Florida the bearing acreage was 95, with a produc- 
tion of 260,000 pounds of tapioca flour or starch, valued at $2,420. 


That is insignificant. 

Mr. FLETCHER. It is a small industry, but is is capable of 
immense development, I think. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That class of starches—sago, 
corn, rice, and a few others—is embraced in the words “ other 
starches not specially previded for,” which it is proposed shall 
bear a duty of 114 cents per pound. 

The present duty on these starches is 1 cent per pound, so that 
the Finance Committee have recommended an increase from 
1 cent to 144 cents per pound on these particular commodities 
which is, as the Senator knows, a 50 per cent increase. 

Mr. FLETCHER. I think that is a good recommendation, 
I am in favor of it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Even the Farm Bureau asked 
for only 2 cents a pound upon that class of starches, but the 
Senator from Kansas now asks 2½ cents. Such starches as 
sago, tapioca, cassava, and so forth, are not produced in this 
country, se that the effect of the duty is to cause people to use 
substitute starches, which are not as good, which they do not 
desire, and at a higher price, and it will afford help only to 
those domestic starch producers who do not need help. It is 
similar in absurdity to the request for a duty on bananas in 
order to collaterally assist our apple and orange growers. 

The third class of starches that fall into this amendment are 
starches not specially proyided for which are upon the free list. 
Those starches are by name known as tapioca, tapioca flour, 
and a form of cassava starch. These are, as everyone knows, 
commodities not produced in this country, but it is hoped that 
by putting a duty upon them and increasing the price to the 
consumers they will use cornstarch instead. 

I hope it is not necessary to say anything further in oppo- 
sition to the amendment. I feel sure the Senator from Kansas 
will not try to press it seriously. It is farm relief run wild. 
I have to restrain myself from using the language that I would 
like to use in condemnation of such a proposal as to put 2% 
cents a pound upon food that is not produced in this country 
but has to be imported. It is an attempt to compel us to use 
something we do not want to use, It is the substitute theory 
run mad. This is not merely high protection. This is an at- 
tempt by law to control the appetites and foods of the people. 
The rate proposed in the House bill and the rate proposed by 
the Senate Finance Committee ought to be slashed, and I will 
say to the credit of the committee that they did keep the main 
bulk of the starches upon the free list—those that are used for 
foods and also by industries, such as tapioca. But to propose 
now that all of those starches which have been divided into 
different groups, some on the free list, some bearing a duty of 
1 cent and one a duty of 1½ cents, should be brought within 
one group and given an increased rate of duty, can not be 
justified. I hope the Senator from Kansas will not even press 
the matter to the point of having a roll call, because I do not 
think it ought to be as seriously considered as that. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I certainly shall press for the 
amendment with all the earnestness I possess, because I am 
speaking for every national farm organization in the country 
when I stand here and ask for the protection which we promised 
the agricultural industry of America. It is simply a question 
of whether we are going to let in 176,000,000 pounds of foreign 
products to compete with the entire corn production of the 
West. 

There is no clash here between potato starch and cornstarch, 
as the Senator from Massachusetts attempts to claim. Of the 
176,000,000 pounds of starch that comes into the United States 
in the form of cassaya and tapioca, 70 per cent at least, ac- 
cording to the figures submitted from the Department of Com- 
merce, is in direct competition with American-produced starches, 
including potato starch and cornstareh. It is destructive com- 
petition. The farm organizations simply ask that when we 
allow a tariff of 25 per cent for the protection of corn we also 
give them the same protection relatively that would protect 
corn products against this competition from European sources. 
The tariff on corn is not effective without a tariff on starch. 

As I said, a more just tariff proposal for the protection of 
the agricultural industry has not been made on this floor. I 
know that the agricultural organizations are deeply interested 
in it. Every one of them is backing the appeal which I have 
submitted here, urging us to give the corn grower a protection 
that would to some extent preserve the 1 arket for corn as 
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well as potatoes and other agricultural products used in the 
manufacture of starch. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I desire to congratulate the 
Senator from Kansas [Mr. CAprrr] for finally discovering some 
real farm relief possibility in the tariff bill, especially with 
reference to the production of corn and cornstarch. In 1925 we 
produced in this country 854,000,000 pounds of cornstarch and 
we exported 236,000,000 pounds, which is practically one-fourth 
of the amount produced, while we brought in 64 pounds. I hope 
the Senator from Massachusetts [Mr. WatsH] will not inveigh 
against this embargo on the 64 pounds of cornstarch, because 
that 64 pounds of cornstarch comes in here and enters into 
competition with the 854,000,000 pounds that we make in this 
country, and if that 64 pounds is kept out it means that we 
could reduce our exports of 236,000,000 pounds by 64 pounds, 
which would leaye our net exports 235,999,936 pounds. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I apologize for 
further burdens to the farmers of the country. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I hope the Senator from Massachusetts is 
not serious when he seeks to interfere with this open sesame, 
this final opportunity to do something for the corn growers of 
the United States by keeping out 64 pounds of cornstarch that 
we import. 

Mr. CAPPER. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. CAPPER. I want to say again that no one is claiming 
there is competition from cornstarch manufactured in other 
countries, but we do claim and all the reports of the Depart- 
ment of Commerce and the Department of Agriculture show that 
at least 70 per cent of the other starches imported from Java 
are in direct competition with corn and potato starch made out 
of American-produced corn and potatoes grown in the United 
States. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I have here a table prepared by the Tariff 
Commission, I will say to the Senator from Kansas that it 
makes little difference what happens to his motion so far as I 
am individually concerned, because it will only increase, of 
course, the cost of living In my State, because we buy starch 
and we buy tapioca and we buy other such things that are used 
on the table. But as a measure of farm relief what I am under- 
taking to call to his attention is that it is pure unadulterated 
bunk. It is a fraud on the American farmer to enable anybody 
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Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 


to go back and tell him that the Congress has relieved him by 
preventing the Importation of 64 pounds of cornstarch which 
would come in competition with 854,000,000 pounds produced here. 


In 1927 we produced 1,000,012,000 pounds of cornstarch, we 
produced more than 7,000,000 pounds of potato starch, and we 
produced over 13,000,000 pounds of other starches, making a 
grand total of 1,032,564,871 pounds of starches. We do not 
produce tapioca in commercial quantities. Somebody tried to 
produce a little down in Florida, but found it could not be pro- 
duced to advantage or with profit because it is essentially a 
tropical vegetation. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Down in Florida we call it cassava and 
not tapioca, The cassava plant grows a bulb root which is 
very full of starch content. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I do not think it has been produced to any 
extent at all in this country. 

Mr. FLETCHER, No; not to any extent. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I want to 
know if the Senator from Kentucky agrees with me that all of 
these various starches are used for different purposes, The 
housewife has one kind of starch, the textile industry uses 
another kind; some are used for edible purposes and some are 
nonedible. They can not be interchanged, but they have distinet 
uses. The trouble with the amendment of the Senator from 
Kansas is that he seeks to interchange these various starches 
and make the people use cornstarch instead of the other starches 
which they prefer for food purposes, 

Mr. BARKLEY. I am not sufficiently expert on the various 
kinds of starches to give an expert opinion as to their inter- 
changeability, but I am under the impression that what the 
Senator from Massachusetts has stated is true. If it were not 
true, we would not have imported any tapioca starch or potato 
starch or any other kind of starch when we are making more 
than we use ourselyes, When we are exporting one-fourth of 
the cornstarch we produce in the United States and sending 
it to the other markets of the world we certainly would not be 
importing some other kind of starch if it was interchangeable 
with cornstarch. 

The importations of cornstarch have increased somewhat. 
What the Senator from Kansas is seeking to do is to raise the 
tariff on all the other starches to 244 cents, the rate carried in 
the bill on potato starch, so we might as well eliminate compe- 
tition so far as potato starch is concerned, because that tariff is 
already fixed at 244 cents. 
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Mr. CAPPER. I am simply seeking to protect all starches 
that can be made in our own country from corn and potatoes 
grown by American farmers, 

Mr. BARKLEY. It is the old proposition of the apple and 
the banana. 

Mr. CAPPER. Oh, no; not at all, 

Mr. BARKLEY, If we can shut out bananas, it will require 
us to eat apples and we will have to change the old adage so 
that it will be said hereafter that “An apple a day will keep 
a banana away.” 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, will the Senator allow me 
to interrupt him? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Certainly. 

Mr. FLETCHER. With reference to cassava there is a plant 
in Florida that is called the coontie plant, which produces a bulb 
which is very nutritious and full of starch, as is the cassava 
plant. The Indians down there almost live on it. It is the chief 
source of their supply. They take the roots and pound them up 
and mix them with water and then dry out the mixture and 
make a food from it. They live on it largely, using it with fish 
and a few other things. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I appreciate the information the Senator 
from Florida has given. 

The importations of potato, corn, rice, wheat, and all other 
dutiable starches from 1919 to 1928 were as follows: 2,750,000 
pounds in 1919, and varied from that to 6,000,000, 7,000,000, 
12,006,000, 11,000,000, 21,000,000, and in 1927 went to 28,000,000 
and then dropped back in 1928 to 19,083,000. 

In 1928 the sales distribution of tapioca in the form of tapioca, 
tapioca flour, and cassava in the United States were as follows: 
As flour, 13.8 per cent; sizing in textiles, 9.7 per cent; wood 
glues, 33 per cent; adhesives, gums, and dextrines 27.3 per cent. 

Does the Senator from Kansas insist that in the manufacture 
of wood glues, adhesive gums, and sizing going into the mann- 
facture of textiles tapioca starch is interchangeable with corn? 

Mr. CAPPER. I do not insist that it is in all cases; but I 
do believe that of the 176,000,000 pounds of tapioca and cassava 
and arrowroot imported into the United States 70 per cent of 
that enormous quantity is in direct competition in our own 
eountry with American-grown starch products. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Cornstarch is not used for the sizing of tex- 
tiles, is it? 

Mr. CAPPER. It is to some extent. 

Mr. BARKLEY. But not to any great extent. Practically 10 
per cent of all the tapioca brought into this country is used in 
the sizing of textiles, 33 per cent is used in making wood glues, 
and 27 per cent in making adhesive gums, a total of about 70 
per cent of the tapioca that is brought into the United States 
being used for either the sizing of textiles or making wood glues 
or adhesive gums. If I understand correctly, cornstarch is not 
used for those purposes, and, therefore, to the extent of 70 per 
cent of the importations cornstarch and tapioca are not inter- 
changeable. 

If we are going to prevent the importation of these articles 
which are necessary in these three branches, and we can not use 
cornstarch or potato starch that we make in this country for 
the manufacture of those articles, what good has been accom- 
plished? We shall not increase the sale of cornstarch or potato 
starch, but we shall deny the proper quality of sizing to the 
American textile mills, and we shall deny to the American furni- 
ture factory the right to have necessary glues with which to 
fasten together pieces of furniture for the consumption of the 
people of the United States in their homes. In other words, we 
shall place a burden upon the textile and furniture industries of 
our country without giving any benefit whatever to the grower of 
corn, : 

Tapioca is used in two forms; that is, as a food in the prepa- 
ration of tapioca pudding and as a starch filler or base in the 
manufacture of certain bakers’ supplies, such as pie fillings. I 
suppose that in so far as it is used as a food, which takes in only 
about 19 per cent and certainly not over 20 per cent of the 
total importations, that it is interchangeable with cornstarch 
to some extent; I do not know to what extent; I am not certain 
as to that; but I am certain, so far as the making of tapioca 
pudding is concerned, my observation is that there is as much 
difference between a pudding made of tapioca starch and flour 
and one made of cornstarch or ground corn as there is between 
an egg custard and gooseberry pie. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
very noticeable. 

Mr. BARKLEY. So that I think we may eliminate the inter- 
changeability so far as pudding is concerned; and, after all, the 
proof of the pudding is in the eating of it; it is the delicate 
taste that appeals to our palate, and that makes one man prefer 
pumpkin pie to sweet potato pie, although in our restaurant they 
doctor them up so that it is almost impossible to tell the differ- 


The difference in taste is 


1930 


ence, But it is the sense of taste that makes one person prefer 
tapioca pudding to cornstarch pudding. 

Mr. SMITH. How much tapioca do we produce in this coun- 
try? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Practically none or, at any rate, very little. 
It is not produeed in any profitable commercial sense. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is there a serious proposal 
here to control taste by law? I think I have heard about con- 


trolling appetites, but not taste. 
Yes; we had a proposal here made not 
the ability to 


Mr. BARKLEY. 
necessarily to change taste but to change 
gratify it. 

If the Senator from Kansas should get this protection by 
keeping out 64 pounds of cornstarch, I wonder would he be will- 
ing to abandon his fight to tax 30,000,000 farmers for an in- 
creased price on sugar for the benefit of some 30,000 who produce 
it in Utah, Louisiana, and Colorado? 

Farm relief! My judgment is that we are going to have 
farm relief if this bill goes through as it is proposed, by which 
I mean that the farmers will be relieved of what little they now 
have left; that is about the only relief they are going to expe- 
rience as a result of this measure. 

So far as I am individually concerned, I do not care what 
happens to this amendment; it is not going to affect me very 
much; but I am unwilling in the name of farm relief to keep 
silen when a piece of pure, unadulterated agricultural bunk 
is put up to the Senate of the United States and it is asked to 
adopt it in the name of farm relief. There is no such thing as 
farm relief init. It may, however, give some one an opportunity 
to go back home and say, Lock what I have done for the corn 
grower.“ What have you done for him?” “We kept out 64 
pounds of cornstarch that came in here during the same year 
when we produced 854,000,000 pounds and exported 236,000,000 
pounds.” 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
CAPPER]. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I want to say that the 22 farm 
organizations in thìs country, who have appealed to Congress 
for this increased tariff on starch, are fully competent to say 
what will benefit them, so far as tariff protection is concerned. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield there? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from Kansas 
yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It would afford a considerable amount of 
farm relief, at least to me, if those organizations in some form 
or other would go on record as opposing some of the iniquitous 
and outrageous increases in industrial rates that have been put 
into this bill, but, so far as I have been able te discover, not a 
protest has as yet been registered in the Senate or the House 


against those increases. I think I could, within a reasonable. 


length of time, convince any farm audience in the United States 
that the net result of this measure will be a greater spread be- 
tween the farmer’s income and his outgo regardiess of the tariff 
on tapioca, olives, peanuts, and popeorn. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I want briefly to call attention 
to a significant statement made in the hearing before the House 
on this subject. I refer to the testimony of Mr. Jay Chapin, 
representing the Associated Corn Products Manufacturers, who 
was called before the committee by the farm organizations in 
support of their effort to secure this tariff protection for starch 
products. Mr, Chapin testified more particularly as to the effect 
that the importation of tapioca, cassava, and other foreign pro- 
duced starches is having on the corn market in this country. I 
quote from his testimony on page 882 of the House hearings as 
follows: 

Our annual consumption at the present time is about 87,000,000 
bushels, or about one-third of the corn which goes to primary markets. 
We desire to maintain this volume. We have been fairly successful. 
Our industry has been able to hold its Own so far as the use of corn 
from year to year is concerned, but during the past two years particu- 
larly we have found a very definite, increasing competition from foreign- 
grown starches, particularly tapioca stareh, which is termed, in a 
technical way, tapioca flour. As a matter of fact, tapioca flour, in our 
opinion, is a misnomer, for the reason that it is not made in the way 
that flour is ordinarily made. Our analysis and the data supplied to 
us by the Department of Agriculture shows that of the solid matter of 
tapioca flour 99 per cent is starch, so that when this product, which is 
coming in in increasing quantities, comes to American markets, it takes 
the place of starch made from American corn. 

To give you an idea of the increasing quantity, as shown in our 
brief, the imports of sago and tapioca in various forms in 1921 were 
54,608,000 pounds, and in 1928 the probable total, based on actual 
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receipts, actual imports for nine months, win be 175,000,000 pounds, 
more than three times as much as was imported in the year in which 
the previous tariff hearings were held. 

The natural question is, to what extent this imported starch is dis- 
Placing American starch. Last week I was talking with one of our 
members and he told me that he had definitely traced the diminution, 
as compared with 1927, of some 12,000,000 pounds of starch—he is, 
of course, an American cornstarch manufacturer—which had been 
definitely displaced by this tapioca starch. He spoke of his talk with 
a customer of his located in Brooklyn, N. Y., one of the largest paper- 
box manufacturers in the East. He asked why it was that their starch 
sales to this particular box manufacturer had entirely disappeared. 
The box manufacturer told him that he was buying this tapioca starch 
and using it for adhesives at from 50 to 75 cents per hundred pounds 
less. The box manufacturer further said—and I think this is a very 
important fact, because it gives a certain angle on this condition—that 
he was perfectly willing to pay the prices necessary for American 
starch ; that he sold all his goods in the United States, but, as a matter 
of competing with other box manufacturers, if they could buy the 
tapioca starch at a lower price, in making his quotations, the business 
being highly competitive, it was necessary for him to get the lowest 
cost material. 

> > * > * > > 


We certainly would have ground more corn this previous year if 

tapioca had not been on the free list. 
bel > . * * . > 

As I quoted to you, this manufacturer that I spoke of said that they 
lost 12,000,000 pounds, and he is a manufacturer who represents about 
one-eighth of the production, So, that would mean, on a comparable 
basis, carried through, a loss of at least 100,000,000 pounds. 
Tapioca fs displacing cornstarch. 


I submit for the Recorp, Mr. President, å statement from Mr. 
Chester Gray, of the American Farm Bureau Federation, going 
into some detail with statistics which call attention to the fact 
that 70 per cent of the importation of tapioca is directly com- 
petitive with American corn and other starch products pro- 
duced in our own country. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the state- 
ment will be printed in the RECORD. 

The statement is as follows: 


LETTER OF CHESTER H. GRAY, WASHINGTON REPRESENTATIVE AMERICAN 
FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, TO MEMBERS OF THE COMMITTEE ON WAYS 
AND MEANS, UNITED STATES HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 


Marcy 18, 1929. 

The American Farm Bureau Federation has presented data to the 
Ways and Means Committee asking for increased rates of duty on grain, 
such as corn and wheat, and also on one vegetable, potatoes, from all 
of which starches are perhaps the most important industrial product. 

Particular attention has been called also several times to competitive 
starches which come to us from foreign lands. One of the most impor- 
tant of these foreign starches is that made from tapioca in its several 
forms. 

It will do slight good to the corn, wheat, and potato growers of this 
country to raise the rates of duty on these commodities and then in the 
same act leave such foreign-grown starches as those coming from tapioca 
on the free list. Therefore it is urged again that the foreign-grown 
starches—particularly tapioca, but also the sago starches—be made 
dutiable. 

Reasons in addition to those given in the briefs of the American Farm 
Bureau Federation are called to the attention of the members of the 
Ways and Means Committee at this time: 

The United States Tariff Commission has submitted to the Committee 
on Ways and Means of the House of Representatives a statement cover- 
ing tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassaya, containing the information— 

“Tt has been estimated that from 40 to 50 per cent is used for food 
purposes, 30 per cent as glue for furniture, and the remainder for other 
purposes mentioned.” 

This statement has been used by the tapioca interests in the briefs 
presented to the Committee on Ways and Means in an evident effort to 
lead one to the conclusion that tapioca is used mostly for food purposes, 
and even for that use the amounts are not consequential. Undoubtedly 
the Tariff Commission based Its estimates upon supposedly reliable infor- 
mation. Nevertheless the statement referred to may need to be modified 
in conformity with facts as they exist at the present time, due largely 
to the rapidly increasing importations of tapioca since 1924. 

The division of agricultural products and provisions of the United 
States Tariff Commission quotes from the statistics of the United States 
Department of Commerce for the year 1928 in regard to tapioca impor- 
tations as follows: 

Pounds 


Tapioca__-_...-----~.----------— 
Tapioca flour 
Cassava. 


— 128, 8 
29, 660, 585 


171, 215, 709 
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* A liberal allotment for food purposes would be all of the “ tapioca” 


item representing the highest grade plus an estimate of 7,000,000 pounds 
of “tapioca flour“ used in the manufacture of minute tapioca,” mak- 
ing a total of 20,033,226 pounds for food purposes. This represents 11.7 
per cent of the total importations of all forms, or 14.15 per cent of the 
sum of the importations of “tapioca” and “ tapioca flour.“ It can not 
be denied that a considerable portion of the tapioca used for food pur- 
poses, probably half, is directly competitive with domestic food products. 
Manifestly the statements of the importers of tapioca before the Com- 
mittee on Ways and Means that 40 per cent of the tapioca importations 
is used for food purposes is grossly exaggerated, and the obvious effect 
of this misstatement is to minimize the much larger and more important 
industrial uses in which tapioca competes with domestic starches. 

The item “cassava,” representing the crudest form, also called 
“ gaplak meal,“ is used for cattle feed. These 29,660,585 pounds repre- 
sent 17.3 per cent of the total importations and are, of course, directly 
competitive with domestic cattle feed. 

The importations of “tapioca four” amount to 128,521,898 pounds. 
Subtracting from this 7,000,000 pounds as used for food purposes in the 
production of “ minute tapioca,” there remains a balance of 121,521,898 
pounds to be accounted for. It is claimed that in certain flelds tapioca 
and domestic starches are noncompetitive. This claim is recognized 
when justified in the following analysis: 


Noneompeti- 
tive 


Competi- 


Amount tive 


Industrial uses of tapioca 


Pounds 
None. 
3 12, 500, 000 
1, 500, 000 
2, 000, 000 
None, 
None. 
65, 221, 898 


Vegetable glue. 

Textiles 

Explosives 

Briquettes 

Postage stamps 

Gummed paper and envelopes 

Other uses (general adhesives, etc.) 65, 221, 898 


121, 521, 898 40, 300, 000 | 81, 221, 898 


1 Affidavit by Dr. William M. Grosvenor. 

2 Estimated by increasing figures of Tarif Commission of 1921 by 12 per cent, 

1 Estimated; intended to be liberal to the noncompetitive quota. 

i Estimated; no direct figures obtainable, but intended to be liberal. 

The use of 25,000,000 pounds in vegetable glue sworn to by Doctor 
Grosvenor is 14.6 per cent of the total tapioca importations, or 19.45 
per cent of the “tapioca flour” importations. The brief filed by Mr. 
Strasser claims 30 per cent used for vegetable glue. Both statements 
can not be correct, 

On the basis of the above analysis 66.83 per cent of the “ tapioca 
flour“ used in the strictly industrial field is competitive with domestic 
starch. However, if only one-half of the tapioca used for food is con- 
sidered competitive the following result obtains: 


Competitive uses and amounts 

Pounds 
10, 016, 613 
29, 660, 585 
81, 221, 898 


One-half of food consumption 8 
Cattle feed. 
Jödüstrial- pardos. . —, nme 


1120, 899, 096 
If 70.61 per cent of the tapioca importations is competitive with do- 
mestic agricultural products, then there is certainly no justification for 


Total 


admitting any tapioca products free of duty. When approximately 
three-fourths of the imported tapioca comes into competition with home- 
grown starches in one of three ways—in food, in cattle feed, and for 
industrial purposes—it seems wise to suggest to the Ways and Means 
Committee that our home-grown starch-producing plants be protected 
against a foreign plant like tapioca, which is produced mostly in the 
Straits Settlements and Java, under conditions of cost which are not 
possible to meet in the United States. 
Very respectfully, 
AMERICAN FARM BUREAU FEDERATION, 
Cnssrter H. Gray, Washington Representative. 


Mr. BARKLEY, Mr. President, in this connection I merely 
wish to quote from the report of the Bureau of Home Economics 
of the United States Department of Agriculture, published in 
the Department of Agriculture Yearbook for the year 1926: 


The Bureau of Home Economics of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in a report published in the 1926 Yearbook of Agriculture 
states: In the mill every different fabric has gone through their spe- 
cial treatment and the method of finishing plays a very important part 
in the character of the finished product.” This statement appears to 
bear out the competitive situation with respect to the use of various 
starches in the finishing of textiles. Apparently the type of finish is 
the determining factor as to the kind of starch to be used. The textile 
manufacturer utilizes corn, potato, tapioca, sago, and wheat starches in 


1 Equals 70.61 per cent of the total importations. 
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the finishing of his product. For some products mixtures of two or 
three are employed, and for many products one of the four kinds men- 
tioned are employed. There appears to be no distinct tendency for 
indiscriminate substitution of one starch for another, the style and type 
of finish desired determining the nature of the starch to be used. A 
Similar situation appears to exist in the sizing of yarns. The distribu- 
tion study for taploca and tapioca flour for 1928 indicates that 9.7 per 
cent of the amount of tapioca covered was used in the sizing and finish- 
ing of textiles. 


Now with reference to wood glue, I quote as follows: 


Tapioca and tapioca flour are used for the manufacture of a glue 
which is widely used in the furniture trade for the making of veneers. 
According to the manufacturers of furniture, the wood glue made from 
tapioca is the only one which has so far proved satisfactory. They 
claim that it is not possible to substitute similar glues made from corn 
because of the different physical properties. The study of distribution 
indicates that 33.1 per cent of the taploca and tapioca flour in 1928 
was used in the manufacture of wood glues and that this was the 
largest individual use, 


Now as to adhesives and gums: 


A great variety of adhesive gums and dextrines are manufactured 
from various types of starches. ‘Twenty-seven and three-tenths per 
cent of the tapioca and tapioca flour covered by the distribution study 
for 1928 was used in the manufacture of these products. The United 
States Government prescribes, for its contracts, only tapioca gums for 
postage stamps and envelopes, For this purpose approximately 400 
tons are used annually. Thus in the field of adhesives for stamps 
and envelopes there is no competition with adhesives made from other 
starches, such as corn. Domestic manufacturers of adhesives and 
gums and dextrines practically all use tapioca, corn, and potato starches 
as raw materials. There appears to be a definite demand for these 
adhesive gums and dextrine made from these starches for certain defi- 
nite purposes. For example, in the case of machines which are used 
to seal paper boxes, it is claimed that an adhesive made from tapioca 
is required because of the quick stick, or, as the trade terms it, “ tacki- 
ness,” of the tapioca gum. It appears that in such machine operations 
there is little if any substitution of other dextrines or gums for the 
tapioca product. Manufacturers of these various products from the 
various starches claim that each group fills a purpose of its own. 


In other words, I was simply undertaking to illustrate what 
I said a while ago that about 70 per cent of the importation of 
tapioca starch is used in the production of commodities in 
which there is no interchangeability between iz and any other 
starch. 

Mr. CAPPER and Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts addressed 
the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Gorr in the chair). 
Senator from Kansas, 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, the Senator from Kentucky 
has read a portion of the report of the Tariff Commission, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I did not hear 
the Chair recognize any Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
Senator from Kansas. à 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This is the third time I bave 
tried to get the floor. 

Mr. CAPPER. I simply desire to put into the Record a sup- 
plemental statement from the Tariff Commission covering the 
whole subject of competition of imported tapioca and tapioca 
flour and cassava. 

When the attention of the Tariff Commission was called to 
certain misleading statements that were made to the Ways and 
Means Committee of the House of Representatives, printed on 
page 2615, the Tariff Commission made a supplemental report 
for the Committee on Ways and Means. I have here a copy of 
this report. Without going into any great detail, I may say 
that this supplemental report sets forth as a fact that with refer- 
ence to foods, tapioca in the form of pearl, flake, sifted, and 
seeds, was consumed to the extent of 6.6 per cent. It further 
appears that the use of tapioca flour—that is, Java starch— 
was used to the extent of 13.8 per cent. That is to say, though 
the impression was sought to be produced, and apparently this 
effort met with success, that upward of 50 per cent tapioca 
flour was used for food purposes, in truth and in fact such use 
was found to be limited to 13.8 per cent, and 6.6 per cent im- 
ported as pearl and flake tapioca changes in the form of pellets 
or globules slightly gelatinized by a process of manufacture 
and definitely appropriated to food purposes, and no longer 
used as starch. 

For the information of those who are inclined to place empha- 
sis on the use of starches for food, the following is submitted, 
based upon reliable sources: 


The 


The Chair recognized the 
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Starches and uses 


Wheat 
Rice 
Potato.. 


Mr. President, it appears that we have wheat, rice, potato, 
and corn starches which are dutiable, showing food uses from no 
per cent to 30 per cent, and tapioca, sago, and arrowroot on the 
free list, showing food uses from 10 per cent to 30 per cent. 
Manifestly the food use has not been the determining factor in 
fixing the rate of duty. In this connection it is interesting to 
state that of all the starch-producing countries of the world 
which assess duty on starches to protect such production the 
United States of America is the only one which does not assess 
a duty on tapioca and on sago starch. 

I ask unanimous consent to have this supplemental report 
printed in full in the RECORD. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so 
ordered. 

The report is as follows: 

COMPETITION OF IMPORTED TAPIOCA, TAPIOCA FLOUR, AND CASSAVA WITH 
DOMESTIC STARCH * 
DESCRIPTION 

Tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava are obtained from a shrubby 
plant native of tropical America and grown extensively in the Dutch 
East Indies, Central America, and Africa. The production in the United 
States is negligible. The root of the cassaya plant is the source of the 
tapioca flour or starch, The commercial forms are pearls, flakes, sift- 
ings, flour, or starch. Gaplak is the dried sliced root and gaplak meal 
is the dried ground root; both are used for cattle food. The production 
of these tapioca products is confined almost entirely to the Dutch East 
Indies. 

In the United States cornstarch is produced on a large scale by wet- 
corn millers from domestic corn. In addition to this production there 
is also a relatively small production of potato starch and wheat starch. 


UNITED STATES PRODUCTION OF STARCH 


Table 1, following, shows the United States production of cornstarch, 
potato starch, and other starches for the census years from 1919 to 
1927, inclusive. The production of cornstarch has increased In the 
United States during this period, although other starches show a de- 
cline, but the total production of all starches shows an increase in 
1927 of 32 per cent over the production in 1919, 


TABLE 1.—United States production of starch 


Other 


Cornstarch | Potato starch starches 1 


Census year 


Pounds 

16, 477, 186 
8, 924, 927 
4, 689, 751 

10, 127, 556 
7, 078, 425 


Pounds 

39, 073, 667 
24, 905, O11 
14, 323. 943 
10, 055, 271 
13, 311, 252 


Pounds 
783, 513, 087 
894, 054, 407 
858, 395, 196 
874, 308, 204 
1, 032, 564, 871 


Pounds 
727, 962, 234 
860, 224, 469 
--| 839,382,402 
.-| 854, 125, 467 
1,012. 175, 194 


1 Mainly wheat starch. 


IMPORTS 
Table 2 shows the total imports of tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava 
since 1919. In recent years, particularly in 1928, there has been an 
increase in the importation of gaplak and gaplak meal. 


Tanl n 2.—Total annual imports of tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava, 
and calue of imports, 1919 to 1928, inclusive 


9 


Value per 
unit of 
quantity 


Quantity Value 


Pounds 
95, 652, 647 
99, 236, 119 
50, 458, 450 
89, 027, 246 
93, 882, 460 
83, 491, 156 7 
118, 411, 974 J£ 
103, 938, 420 175 
110, 408, 41 198, 602 
171, 215, 7 3, 794. 608 


29... $5, 014, 316 
5, 634, 283 


1, 673, 678 


* Includes 29,660,585 pounds of gaplak and gaplak meal imported 
mainly on the Pacific coast. 


* Prepared at the request of the subcommittee on Schedule 1, LINDLEY 
H. Happy, chairman. 
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Table 3 shows the total imports for the years 1919 to 1928, inclusive, 
of potato, corn, rice, wheat, and all other dutiable starches. The im- 
ports of potato starch in recent years represent more than 90 per cent 
of the total. 


TABLE 3.—Total annual imports of potato, corn, rice, wheat, and an 
other dutiable starches, and value of imports, 1919 to 1928, inclusive 


Value per 
unit of 
quantity 


Quantity Value 


$223, 956 


450, 581 
78, 550 


EXPORTS 


The United States is the world's leading exporter of cornstarch. Dur- 
ing the period 1922 to 1928, inclusive, the average annual exports of 
cornstarch were 243,581,525 pounds, and the exports of other starches 
have averaged for the same period 12,058,918 pounds. Table 4, follow- 
ing, shows the annual exports of cornstarch and other starches from 
1922 to 1928, inclusive. 


TABLE 4.—United States esporta of starch 


Cornstarch Other starches 


Quantity Value Quantity Value 


Pounds 
330, 226, 525 
195, 020, 108 
265, 151, 419 
222. 267, 247 
203, 789, 194 
242, 870, 191 
236, 746, 293 


Pounds 
23, 945, 909 
9, 215, 033 
5, 231, 007 
10, 482, 103 
21, 551, 038 
9, 651, 016 
4, 335, 689 


$7, 749, 375 
5, 895, 139 
8 522, 143 
7, 977, 655 
6, 240, 761 
7, 473, 516 
7, 808, 269 


$580, 319 
320, 452 
221, 017 
378, 560 
622, 517 
333, 686 
196, 000 


DISTRIBUTION AND USES OF TAPIOCA FLOUR OR STARCH AND CORNSTARCH 


Table 5 following shows the distribution of imports of tapioca, tapioca 
flour, and cassava, and Table 6 of cornstarch for 1928. In obtaining 
these data there was covered a distribution of approximately 124,611,200 
pounds of tapioca, or 88 per cent of the total imports in 1928 (not in- 
cluded, gaplak and gaplak meal). The distribution of cornstarch covers 
838,604,716 pounds and was supplied by the Associated Corn Products 
Manufacturers. 

TABLE 5.— Sales distribution of tapioca, taptoca flour, and cassava in the 
United States in 1928+ 
Foods: 


2 
B 
Sizing of textiles 
TT 
Adhesives, gums, and dextrines—— 2 
Miscellaneous : 
(1) Explosives 
(2) Shipments to jobbers, use unknown 
(3) All ether 


Per cent 
. 6 


100. 0 
Tant 6.— Sales distribution of cornstarch by consuming industries in 
the United States, 1928 * 

Food and household use: 
(1) Bakers, bakers’ supplies, flour mills and mixers, 
baking-powder manufacturers, brewers, confec- 
os Al te, Sh, CEE RS Seta eet 13 

(2) Grocers (packages)? 


Per cent 


Textiles, including bulk to laundry trade. 

Dextrin makers, founders, paper, paper box, paste, billboard, and 
CA O O ae Se. A Sa Se Ls a es oc. 

Export 

Dealers and repac 

Chemists, color manufacturers, and explosiv 

Miscellaneous —.— 


48S 


Competitive conditions 
FOODS 


Tapioca flour or starch is used in food in two forms: (1) For the 
preparation of tapioca puddings, and (2) as a starch filler or base in 
the manufacture of certain bakers’ supplies, such as pie fillings. 


+ Quantity covered was 124,611,200 pounds. No gaplak or gaplak meal 
included. 
This sales distribution accounts for 838,604,716 pounds of cornstarch, 
and was supplied by the Associated Corn Products Manufacturers. 
*Much of this may be small packaged cornstarch for household 


laundry use. 
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Tapioca puddings prepared from tapioca starch differ from puddings 
prepared from other starches, such as corn. For such uses, apparently, 
individual taste and preference is the deciding factor. In the case of 
starch fillers or bases in the manufacture of bakers’ supplies, such as 
pie fillers, tapioca flour or starch, cornstarch, and wheat flour are often 
used us thickeners. It is probable that in the greater proportion of 
these products price of the various starch materials as well as the 
individual desires of the manufacturer may determine the ingredients 
used, 

In the distribution table for tapioca and tapioca flour, as shown in 
Table 5, it will be noted that the total used for food purposes In 1928 
amounted to 20 per cent. This indicates an apparent decline in the 
percentage consumption for foods since the Tariff Commission’s survey 
in 1921. However, in terms of pounds of tapioca so employed ap- 
parently there has been a slight increase, The general 
foods is away from an increased consumption of starch matertals, 

SIZING OF TEXTILES 

The Bureau of Home Economies of the United States Department of 
Agriculture in a report published in the 1926 Yearbook of Agriculture 
states: “In the mill every different fabric has gone through their spe- 
cial treatment and the method of finishing plays a very important part 
in the character of the finished product.” ‘This statement appears to 
bear out the competitive situation with respect to the use of various 
starches in the finishing of textiles. Apparently the type of finish Is 
the determining factor as to the kind of starch to be used, The textile 
manufacturer utilizes corn, potato, tapioca, sago, and wheat starches 
in the finishing of his product. For some producta mixtures of two or 
three are employed, and for many products one of the four kinds men- 
tioned are employed, There appears to be no distinct tendency for 
indiscriminate substitution of one starch for another, the style and type 
of finish desired determining the nature of the starch to be used. A 
similar situation appears to exist In the sizing of yarns. The distribu- 
tion study for tapioca and tapioca flour for 1928 indicates that 9.7 per 
cent of the amount of tapioca covered was used in the sizing and 
finishing of textiles. 

WOOD GLUES 


Tapioca and tapioca flour are used for the manufacture of a glue 
which is widely used in the furniture trade for the making of veneers. 
According to the manufacturers of furniture, the wood glue made from 
tapioca is the only one which has so far proved satisfactory. They 
elnim that it Is not possible to substitute similar glues made from corn 
because of the different physical properties. The study of distribution 
indicates that 33.1 per cent of the tapioca and tapioca flour in 1928 
was used in the manufacture of wood glues and that this was the 
largest individual use. 

ADHESIVE 

A great variety of adhesive gums and dextrines are manufactured 
from various types of starches. Twenty-seven and three-tenths per cent 
of the tapioca and tapioca flour covered by the distribution study for 
1928 was used in the manufacture of these products. The United 
States Government prescribes for its contracts only tapioca gums for 
postage stamps and envelopes. For this purpose approximately 400 
tons are used annually. Thus in the fleld of adhesives for stamp. and 
envelopes there is no competition with adhesives made from other 
starches, such as corn. Domestic manufacturers of adhesives and gums 
and dextrines practically all use tapioca, corn, and potato starches as 
raw materials, There appears to be a definite demand for these ad- 
hesive gums and dextrine made from these starches for certain definite 
purposes. For example, in the case of machines which are used to seal 
paper boxes it is claimed that an adhesive made from tapioca is re- 
quired because of the quick stick or, as the trade terms it, “ tackyness ” 
of the tapioca gum. It appears that in such machine operations there 
is little, if any, substitution of other dextrines or gums for the tapioca 
product. Manufacturers of these various products from the 
starches claim that each group fills a purpose of its own. 

PRICES 

Table 7 following gives the prices of No. 3 yellow corn at Chicago per 
bushel and of cornstarch per 100 pounds for the ist of each month 
for the years 1924 to 1928, inclusive. This table indicates that there 
appears to be no definite relationship between the price of corn and the 
price of cornstarch and that distinct variations occur from time to 
time. At some periods cornstarch is rising in price and corn is falling, 
and the reverse phenomenon exists at other times. 


Tak 7.—Prices of corn and of starch, quotations for first of each 
month, at Chicago, 1925 to 1928, inclusive 


GUMS AND DEXTRINES 


various 


Corn- 

starch, 

in bags, 
| Chicago 


No. 3 
corn, 
Chicago 


Per 109 
Bushels | pounds 
80.704 
78 
27 +4 
7754 
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TABLE 7.—Prices of corn and of starch, quotations for first of each 
month, at Chicago, 1924 to 1928, inclusire—Continued 


Corn- 
starch, 
in bags, 
Chicago 


No. 3 
corn, 
Chicago | 


1924 Bushels 


8 


= 
888 


8 


ezee 
888 


Fee bal 
* 


2 


A 


PIP P ge pa geet go g 
a 
* 


88 


PEPEPEPE 


Sp 


SSSSSSSSSSSS 


PEPENE 
SSS 


See 
Dn 


Table 8 following shows the numerical relationship between the price 
of a No. 3 corn per bushel and 100 pounds of cornstarch in Chicago. 
This has been obtained by “dividing the price of the No. 3 corn into the 
price of 100 pounds of cornstarch, If the price of cornstarch varied 
directly with the price of corn it would be expected that there would be 
u distinct and steady relationship between the two prices. It is ap- 
parent from the figures in the following table that such a relationship 
does not exist. 

Tann 8.—Ratio of the price at Chicago of a bushel of corn, No. 3 grade, 
and 100 pounds of cornstarch, 1924 to 1928, inclusive 


| Per cent starch price is of corn price 


| 1924 | 1925 1026 | 1927 | 10% 


January 
February. 


376 
353 
368 
360 342 
874 346 
362 325 
320 371 268 
299 329 262 
300 360 254 
318 301 359 291 | 
340 325 389 328 
31¹¹ | 362 386 | 308 | 


409 
389 
404 
415 
366 
276 


290 
310 
303 
328 
308 
332 
317 
340 
338 
360 
396 
392 


312 


207 338 | 
297 


September. 
Ovtober_. 
November 
December 


Table 9 following gives the prices of various grades of tapioca and 
tapioca flour which bave been sold for food use, the sizing of textiles, 
wood glues, and the manufacture of adhesives. As a general rule the 
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price of the tapioca and tapioca flour has been somewhat higher than 
the price of cornstarch. 


TABLE 9.—Tapioca and tapioca flour; range of wholesale prices at New 


Variety and use 


s: 
Pearl, flake, etc.. 


Explosives.. 
Miscellaneous. 


1 April, 1929. 


York 


City 


(Cents per pound) 


54-734 
454 
33¢-5% 
4 -8 
436 
9 
aea 


? Quotations not available. 


There is attached an appendix giving the properties of several starches 
and starch dextrines used in the sizing of textiles and in adhesives. 


Starches and dextrines used in sizing 


Tapioca 


Goes into solution 
much better than 
corn; forms only a 
slight scum. 


Is used in a mixture 
with corn for fin- 
ished goods. 

Tapioca dextrine is 
“long”; that is, it 
tends to bestringy. 
It flows easily and 
readily! 


Produces a flexible 
and tough feel. 


The raw starch sheds 
when it is put on 
warp yarns. 


Foams considerably 
when it goes into 
solution. Part of 
the material is lost 
in this foam. 


Is used for warp 
yarns of “heavy” 


counts. 

Corn dextrine is 
short.“ It has a 
tendeney to form 
lumps. It pos- 
sesses Jellying 
properties, 

Produces a harsh 
“feel,” A “pa 
pery feel,” which 
tends to crack. 

Will probably hold 
its market in the 
sizing of cotton 
warp yarns of 
medium and 
heavy count. 


1 Most important property for sizing. 


All of these dextrines have about the same ease of application. 


Of all, goes most 
easily into solu- 
tion. 


Is used for w 
yarns of “fine 
counts. 

Potato dextrine is 
also long. 


Produces a “soft” 
feel. 


Is better than corn 
dextrine on warp 
yarns of fine 
counts. 


tives to prevent their decomposition by bacterial action. 
A mixture of sago, tapioca, and corn dextrines is used for carpet sizing. 


Starches and dextrines used in adhesives 


Due to nonuni- 
formity and dirt- 
iness of raw ma- 
terial, it is not 
used to any great 
extent. 


Produces a tougher 
and more flexible 
feel“ than tap- 
loca. 


All need preserva- 


Potato 


Takes hold quicker 
and stronger than 
corn gum, 

**Retact ’’—when 
wet and then 
dried, it retains its 
adhesive proper- 
ties. 

Give a clear solution_ 


Tapioca gums in so- 
lution remain liq- 
uid for one mont: 
in storage. 

Forms cold-water 
soluble gums. 


Forms a gloss finish 


gum. 
Finish dulled with 
even a small 
amount of corn 


gum. 

Less acid is needed 
in the conversion 
of tapioca starch 
than with corn 
starch. 


“ Retact’’—when 
wet and then 
dried it loses all its 
adhesive proper- 
ties. 

Gives an opaque 
and darker solu- 
tion. 

Corn gums have jel- 
lying roperties 
and solidify. 


Impossible to make 
cold-water soluble 
corn gums, 


No highly soluble 


corn gum possible 
without high con- 
version with ac- 
companying dark 


color. 
Forms a dull finish 


A dry corn dextrine 
is much more hy- 
groscopic than 
tapioca dextrin. 

Ina number of cases, 
the proper gum is 
made to fit the 
manufacturer's 
machine as in 
spiral carton mak- 
ing and box-end 
pasting, 


Price considera- 
tions limit its 
use in this field. 


A large amount of 
dextrose causes 
the gum to be 
wey bygroscop- 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I do not care 
to delay the Senate any longer than to call attention to the fact 
that tapioca, an important food product, has been on the free 
list for half a century. I desire to have inserted in the RECORD 
some Communications which I have received from various manu- 
facturing interests in various parts of the country—all of them 
claiming that 

No starch of domestic manufacture could be substituted for tapioca 
flour and give the necessary results. We therefore do not consider 
tapioca flour in our process as a competitive article against starches 
manufactured in this country. 


Another states: 


There really is no substitute for tapioca flour, although it is claimed 
that corn could be used in place of tapioca, but I feel positively that 
this statement is not correct, because when corn is very much lower 
than tapioca there is no substitution. It seems to me that the idea of 
our tariff is to foster American industry, if for any purpose, and as 
there is no raw material of this nature produced within this country 
the raw material imported and manufactured here is an industry worth 
retaining. : 


I ask that these communications be printed in the RECORD. 
There being no objection, the matter referred to was ordered 
to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


CHICAGO, ILL., July 6, 1929, 
Hon. Davip I, WALSH, 
Senate Finance Committee, Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. 

HONORABLE Str: With the realization that an expression from within 
the trade may be of value to you in the difficult problem of the tariff 
question and in view of the fact that efforts are being made to place a 
duty on tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava, and having merchandised 
tapioca in a commercial way with the retail trade and consuming public 
for over 35 years, we have come to look upon it as a workingman’s food 
and dessert, especially beneficial to children. 

When sold on a reasonable low-price basis even the workingman with 
the smallest income can afford to use it as a food but when advanced 
to a higher level at least a portion of that class will have to eliminate 
this important article from their table. 

We therefore strongly urge that yon do all in your power to allow 
tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassaya, none of which is produced in this 
country, to remain on the free tist where it has been since 1883. 

Yours very truly, 
NATIONALT, Tea Co., 
F. H. Mussmann, Jr., Vice President. 


PROVIDENCE, R. I., June 27, 1929. 
Hon. Davip I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Dear Str: We are interested in the proposed duty on tapioca. We 
are glad to note that the House of Representatives left tapioca on the 
free list, and we are writing you as we understand that in the course 
of hearings on tariff bill this paragraph will shortly be taken up. 

A large part of our present business consists in the manufacture 
of material used for sizing and finishing textiles. We have a manu- 
facturing plant at Dighton, Mass., employing constantly from 60 to 
70 men and the capital necessary to carry on this part of our business 
is from $400,000 to $500,000. ‘The machinery used at our plant is of 
American manufacture, 

As raw materials we use various kinds of starch, including corn- 
starch, potato starch, tapioca flour, and sago flour. Our consumption 
of cornstarch, of course, is larger than of the other starches mentioned, 
but the tapioca flour has peculiar properties which give results in our 
finished products which could not be obtained from cornstarch or 
potato starch. In other words, we know of no starch of domestic 
manufacture which could be substituted for the tapioca flour and give 
the necessary results. We therefore do not consider tapioca flour in 
our process as a competitive article against starches manufactured in 
this country. 

A duty on tapioca flour would result, of course, in an increase in 
the cost of our products, which are sold, as we have before stated, 
largely to the textile manufacturers and would therefore indirectly 
result in added cost of the product of textile manufacturers. We 
believe you will agree with us that under the present condition of the 
textile industry such a result should be avoided if possible. 

We believe it has been the policy of the Government to admit basic 
raw materials duty free and thus give employment to domestic capital 
and labor in the manufacture of finished products. We also believe 
that tapioca has been on the free list for a great many years and in 
view of the fact that it can not be produced in the United States and 
for the reasons stated above, we feel that it should continue on the 
free list. 

Very truly yours, 
ARNOLD, HOFFMAN & Co. (INC.), 
W. H. HAx wand, President, 
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Subject: Tapioca flour. 


Hon. Dayip I, WALSH, 
Senate Finance Committee, Washington, D. C. 

Dran Sm: We are writing you with reference to paragraph 1776 of 
the tariff bill as passed by the House of Representatives. This para- 
graph retains tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassava on the free list, where 
these products have been for half a century. We use large quantities 
of tapioca in our business, and the imposition of any duty would work 
a substantial hardship. Our reasons for asking that tapioca be left on 
the free list are as follows: 

The nature of our business is the manufacture of paste and adhesives. 
We employ about 25 people and our goods are made by machinery manu- 
factured in this country. 

Our investment, Including plants, etc., is more than $100,000. We 
manufacture about 100 different kinds of pastes, using tapioca flour, corn- 
starch, sago flour, and wheat flour, according to the kind of paste that 
we are going to make. These products are not interchangeable to any 
degree, neither can one paste be substituted for another. 

During the war our supply of tapioca, sago, and wheat flour was 
restricted, and we were obliged to substitute corn. This nearly ruined 
our business, causing great inconvenience and loss to our customers, 
who were finally obliged to use very much higher cost adhesives in order 
to produce the results that previously had been produced by tapioca 
pastes. 

A large proportion of our taploca pastes are used in the shoe indus- 
tries and it is absolutely essential that we supply these goods at as low 
cost as possible in order that the shoe manufacturers may compete with 
foreign-made shoes. 

Tapioca flour never has been, and, as far as we know, can not be, pro- 
duced in the United States, and as far as our business is concerned it 
doesn't compete with any domestic products. 

We earnestly request that you do everything in your power to allow 
tapioca, tapioca flour, and cassaya, none of which is produced in this 
country, to remain on the free list. 

Very respectfully yours, 


Boston, Mass., July 8, 1929. 


JNION Paste Co., 
Josnva C. KRELEY, Treasurer. 
GLOUCHSTER, Mass., October 18, 1929, 
Hon, Davin I. WALSH, 
United States Senate, Washington, D. C. 

Deak SENATOR: In conversation this day with Col. A. PLATT ANDREW, 
he suggested that I write this letter to you, stating briefly our situation. 

We are large users of tapioca flour, and at the present time have 
practically consummated a deal whereby our consumption would be in- 
creased so that our yearly import would run between 6,000 and 7,000 
tons per year. 

There never has been a tariff on tapioca flour and the bill reported 
by the House did not have a duty on tapioca flour, but I understand 
that the bill reported by the committee of the Senate had a 2-cent duty 
on tapioca flour. 

Tapioca flour is produced entirely in the Island of Java and shipped 
from there all over the world. The importation in this country is about 
25,000 tons per year. This flour is manufactured into dextrine which 
is used as an adhesive on postage stamps, the making of practically all 
envelopes manufactured in this country, sizing for textiles, and general 
adhesive purposes, 

There really is no substitute for tapioca flour, although it is claimed 
that corn could be used in place of tapioca, but I feel positively that 
this statement is not correct, because when corn is very much lower 
than tapioca there is no substitution. It seems to mé that the idea of 
our tarif is to foster American industry, if for any purpose, and as 
there is no raw material of this nature produced within this country 
the raw material imported and manufactured here is an industry worth 
retaining. 

The principal reason, as I understand it, why it was added to the 
tariff is on account of the agitation of the farmers, through propaganda 
of the Corn Products Refining Co. This, of course, I am not sure of, 
but I have been informed of such by quite good authority. If such a 
duty were imposed on tapioca flour, I do not believe the farmer would 
receive one single bit of benefit therefrom, nor the Corn Products Re- 
fining Co., except possibly a higher price for their materal, due 
to the higher price that the manufacturer would be obliged to receive 
for his dextrine, but no increased volume of cornstarch could be used, 
because corn can not be substituted for tapioca. A duty on tapioca 
flour would affect a wide scope of users, for practically everyone in the 
country uses envelopes and stamps and textile fabrics. 

I hope you will look into this matter quite thoroughly, for I believe 
you will find our contentions absolutely correct; and, if so, you will do 
what you can to protect this New England industry. 

Very truly yours, 
RUSSIA Cement Co., 
N. C. PHILLIPS, President. 
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Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask the 
Senator from Kansas if he is going to ask for a roll call? 

Mr. CAPPER. Yes. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If the debate Is closed, then 
I join with him in asking for the yeas and hays upon this 
amendment, 

The yeas and nays were ordered. . 

Mr. BARKLEY. I make the point of no quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, have the yeas 
and nays been ordered? Of course, a vote on an important 
amendment of this kind should not be had with only a handful 
of Senators here—with only 15 Senators present. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. A quorum will be called first, 
if it is requested. 

Mr. CAPPER. I ask for a quorum. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Has there been any ruling on 
the request for the yeas and nays? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The yeas and nays have been 
ordered. The absence of a quorum being suggested, the clerk 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 
Barkley Fletcher 
Bingham George 
Black Gillett 
Blaine Glass 
Blease Glenn 
Borah Goff 
Bratton Goldsborough 
Brock Greene 
Brookhart Grundy 
Broussard Hale 
Capper Harris 
Connally Harrison 
Copeland Hatfield 
Couzens Hayden 
Cutting Hebert 
Dale Howell 
Johnson 
Dill Jones Sheppard 
Fess Kendrick Shortridge Wheeler 

The PRESIDING OFFICER, Seventy-six Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, before the 
vote is taken I desire to call attention to just what the issue 
here is. 

The Senator from Kansas [Mr. Capper] has made a motion, 
which, if it prevails, will substitute increased tariff rates upon 
all of the starches—increases over those rates recommended 
by the Finance Committee, which are the same as are con- 
tained in the House bill. 

The pending bill refers to three classes of starches—potato 
starch, upon which a duty is proposed of 24% cents a pound; 
other starches, known as sago, corn, and rice, upon which a 
duty of 14% cents a pound is proposed; and because the words 
“starches not specially provided for” contained in the bill as 
it passed the House have been removed by the Senator's proposed 
amendment, various important starches now on the free list 
will be taken from the free list, and all of these starches will 
bear a duty, if the Senator’s amendment prevails, of 2½ cents 
per pound. 

We are dealing with an amendment which proposes to increase 
very greatly the duty upon all the starches used by house- 
wives, by textile manufacturers, and all the starches used in 
food, particularly tapioca. No amendment is pending, nor has 
any been proposed, that is more sweeping in character and 
more injurious to the consumer, in my judgment, than this 
one. Most of these starches other than cornstarch must be 
imported, therefore the duty will be fully effective in immediate 
increase in the prices of these foods. 

The argument chiefly made in favor of the amendment of 
the Senator from Kansas is that these starches, which we do 
not produce, which are imported into this country now free of 
duty, will be substituted by the consumers of the United States 
using domestic starches. It has been shown in the debate that 
this is impossible. 

I hope the committee’s position will be maintained. A nega- 
tive vote on this amendment will be a vote to sustain the posi- 
tion of the Finance Committee and for lower duties than the 
pending amendment provides for. 

Mr. CAPPER. Mr. President, I think I ought to correct the 
statement of the Senator from Massachusetts in this particular, 
that I ask only that all starches be placed on the same basis 
with potato starch. I have presented a statement signed offi- 
cially by 22 leading farm organizations of this country setting 
forth that the importation of 176,000,000 pounds of tapioca, 
cassava, and other starches produced in Java and other coun- 
tries is working great injury to the corn raisers of this country 
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in that those importations displace millions and millions of 
bushels of corn which would be used in the manufacture of 
starch. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing 
to the amendment offered by the Senator from Kansas [Mr. 
Carper], on which the yeas and nays have been ordered, and 
the roll will be called. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. PATTERSON (wher his name was called). I have a 
general pair with the junior Senator from New York [Mr. 
Wacner]. I understand he would vote “nay” on this question. 
If I were permitted to vote, I would vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. 
informed that if he were present he would vote “nay.” 
quently I am at liberty to vote, and I vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concinded. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. I wish to announce that the senior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrncs] is absent on account of 
the death of his wife. The junior Senator from Delaware [Mr. 
TowNsreNp] is absent attending the funeral of the late Mrs. 
Hastings. 

Mr. SCHALL. I would like to announce that my colleague 
[Mr. Suresteap] is unavoidably absent. I ask that this an- 
nouncement may stand for the day. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I would like to announce that the 
senior Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] is paired with the 
senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. HEFLIN]. If the senior Sen- 
ator from New Jersey were present, he would vote “yea.” 

Mr. McKELLAR. I have a general pair with the junior 
Senator from Delaware [Mr. TowNseNp], which I transfer to 
the senior Senator from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. FESS. I desire to announce the following general pairs: 

The Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Bamol with the Senator 
from South Carolina [Mr. BEBASE] ; 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Ren] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON] ; 

The Senator from Maine [Mr. Govtp] with the Senator from 
Utah [Mr. KING]; 

The Senator from Delaware [Mr. Hastrnecs] with the Senator 
from North Dakota [Mr. FRAZIER] ; and 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]. 

The result was announced—yeas 32, nays 42, as follows: 


I have a pair 
I am 
Conse- 


Hale 
Hatfield 
Hebert 
Howell 
Johnson 
Jones 


Keyes 
McCulloch 


Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Steck 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Watson 


Borah 
Brookhart 
Capper 
Deneen 
Glenn 


Gof 
Gosbi 


Pine 
Robinson, Ind. 
irundy < 


Robsion, Ky. 
NAYS—42 


Kendrick 
La Follette 
McKellar 
Metcalf 
Overman 
Ransdell 
Simmons 
Smith 


Dale 
Dill 
Fess 
Fletcher 


George 
Gillett 
Glass 
Greene 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hayden 


Swanson 
Thomas, Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Bratton 
Brock 
Broussard 
Connally. 
Copeland 
Couzens 
Cutting 


Smoot 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
NOT VOTING—22 


Gould 
Hastings 
Hawes 
Hefin 


Robinson, Ark. 
Shipstead 
Townsend 
Wagner 


Allen 
Ashurst 
Baird 


Blease Patterson 


Carawey Kean Pittman 
¥razier King Reed 


So Mr. Carrer's amendment was rejected. 
PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 


Mr. BROOKHART. Mr. President, a very dastardly thing 
again happened yesterday in connection with prohibition en- 
forcement. I refer to an incident in Pennsylvania. I think it 
was as bad almost as the poetry about Iowa which the Senator 
from Massachusetts [Mr. WAtsH] put in the Recorp. I think 
it was nearly as bad as the 250,000 stills which the Senator 
from Maryland [Mr. Typrnes] disclosed in the statisties which 
he cited. I think it was almost as bad as the eyesight of the 
Senator from New York [Mr. Cormaxpl. Mr. President, this 
is what it was. Three policemen went out to search a man’s 
“castle —his home. He met them at the door and told them 
there was no booze in his house. Just then his still blew up. 
[Laughter.] It set the house on fire and set afire the crib in 
which the baby was. The owner of the place ran away, but, 
Mr. President, those “dastardly” policemen then went ahead 
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and rescued the baby, drew water out of the well, put out the 

fire, and saved the House. 

I ask that the account of this incident as published in the 
Philadelphia Record may be printed in the RECORD. 

There being no objection, the article was ordered to be printed 
in the Recoxp, as follows: 

[From the Philadelphia Record, February 10, 1930] 

STILL FINES HOME AS FARMER PROTESTS HE IS LAW-ABIDING—MAN’S INDIG- 
NANT DENIAL OF RUM-MAKING CHARGE REFUTED BY BLAST, AND RAIDERS 
TURN RESCUERS TO SAVE CHILD FROM FLAMES 
“No!” shouted Rubin Wyatt, in his out-of-the-way farmhouse near 

Berwyn, last night, as he slammed the door in the face of police, “no 

liquor is being made here!” 

Boom! 

At this critical moment Wyatt's still, simmering on the kitchen stove, 
blew up. 

Chief of Police William Nugent, of Strafford, and two policemen with 
him, turned from raiders into rescuers as Wyatt's wife, reopening the 
door, screamed: “Save my baby!” 

Nugent and his men rushed into the Wyatt home, which is located a 
considerable distance back from Lincoln Highway, about 3 miles from 
Berwyn. They found the kitchen in flames, and near the stove a blazing 
crib, in which was Wyatt's 6-month-old son. 

The police saved the baby, then formed a bucket brigade, using water 
from a well and a rain barrel to extinguish the flames, This done they 
found the remains of a 10-gallon still on the kitchen stove. 

During the furore Wyatt, who is 33, escaped. His wife remained. 

“I never did like the liquor racket,” the police say Mrs. Wyatt then 
declared, clasping the baby in her arms, but on account of the baby I 
didn't do anything about it. Now see what happened!” 

A neighbor informed Chief of Police Nugent that Wyatt was making 
liquor in his home. They went to investigate. Wyatt received them 
at the door with a frank denial. 

Then the still itself did the rest. 

Damage to extent of about $300 was done to the Wyatt home, 


Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, the Senator forgot to tell us 
what became of the still. 
Mr. McKELLAR. It blew up. 


NOMINATION OF HUGH M'CALL TATE 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, on Saturday the appointment 
of Judge Hugh McCall Tate, of Knoxville, Tenn., to be a mem- 
ber of the Interstate Commerce Commission, was sent to the 
Senate. At the time of that appointment there was released by 
the President for the press a statement of what I presume are 
the qualifications of this gentleman for membership on the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. 

I send to the desk the statement of those qualifications and 
ask to have them read by the clerk. I ask Senators to listen 
earefully to these qualifications, and after they have been read, 
I shall send to the desk an amendment to the qualifications 
which was evidently overlooked, showing the clientele of Judge 
Tate as given by the Martindale Law Directory. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. ‘The clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 


Lawyer; born Morristown, Tenn., September 15, 1882; son Edward 
Oscar and Carrie Tate; family in America since colonial days; an- 
cestors fought in Revolution; B. A. 1902, B. L. 1903, University of 
Tennessee; Phi Gamma Delta, Phi Kappa Phi, Tau Kappa Alpha; 
member firm of McCanless & Tate, Morristown, 1903-1909; Luck, 
Fewler, Andrews & Tate, Knoxville, Tenn, 1909-10; Green, Webb & 
Tate, Knoxville, 1910-1918; judge of eleventh chancery division of 
Tennessee, 1918-1920; member firm of Cates (Charles T., jr., q. v.) 
Smith (Charles Henry, q. v.), Tate & Long (M.). Knoxville, since 1920; 
city attorney of Morristown 1905-1909; county attorney of Hamblen 
County, Tenn., 1908; captain Company L, Third Tennessee Infantry, 
National Guard, 1904; trustee of Lawson McGhee Library, Knoxville, 
Tenn. 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I send to the desk and ask to 
have read a statement appearing in Martindale’s American Law- 
Directory for 1927, which gives the practice of the firm of Cates, 
Smith, Tate & Long. When this is read and appears in the 
Recorp I desire to have it referred to the Interstate Commerce 
Committee. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Is there objection? 
hears none, and the clerk will read. 

The legislative clerk read as follows: 

[From Martindale's American Law Directory, 1927] 
KNOXVILLE 

Cates, Smith, Tate & Long. 

Chas, T. C., jr., 64 88 a v 1 g; Chas. H. S., 81 03 a v 2 g; H. 
M. T., 82 03 a v 5 g; M. L., 89, 14 a v 6g 
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Corporation, insurance, banking, and real estate law. Organization 
and legal supervision of foreign and domestic corporations. Commer- 
cial department maintained. Among our clients to whom we refer: 
Knoxville Power & Light Co.; Third National Bank; Western Union 
Telegraph Co.; Southern Rallway System; Cincinnati, New Orleans & 
Texas Pacific Railway Co.; Southeastern Express Co.; Electric Bond & 
Share Co.: East Tennessee Development Co.; Corporation Trust Co.; 
Knoxville Sentinel Publishing Co.; Babcock Lumber & Land Co.; Tel- 
lico River Lumber Co.; Receivers New River Lumber Co.; East Ten- 
nessee Iron & Coal Co.; Pruden Coal & Coke Co.;: Harvey Coal Co.; 
Bon Jellico Coal Co.; General Accident Fire & Life Assurance Corpora- 
tion; United States Fidelity & Guaranty Co.; New York Life Insurance 
Co.: Royal Indemnity Co.; Integrity Mutual Casualty Co. of Chicago; 
Western Automobile Insurance Co.; North American Accident Insur- 
ance Co.: Tennessee State Medical Association; R. G. Dun & Co.; 
Jefferson Woolen Mills; Murray Construction Co.; Tennessee Producers 
Marble Co.; Shearman Concrete Pipe Co. (Inc.). 


The VICE PRESIDENT. The statement will be referred to 
the Committee on Interstate Commerce, as requested by the 
Senator from Alabama. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, with reference to the matter 
just placed in the Recorp by the Senator from Alabama [Mr. 
Brack] concerning Mr. Hugh Tate, I want to say to the Senate 
something about what I know with reference to Mr. Tate. I 
think it should be said in fairness to him. 

I have known Mr. Tate for many years. He is a Republican. 
He does not now and never did belong to the party to which I 
belong. He has always been a Republican, and what is known 
as an Old-line Republican. He is a man of the highest char- 
acter and standing in the city of Knoxville and in the State of 
Tennessee. He is highly educated. He has had a very distin- 
guished career. He has held a number of offices, among them 
the office of chancellor in our State, which is one of the highest- 
rated judicial offices. 

The Senator from Alabama read an advertisement from Mar- 
tindale’s Law Directory of the firm of which Judge Tate is a 
member. I have no doubt the firm represents all of the clients 
mentioned, Gen. Charles T. Cates, head of the firm, was for- 
merly attorney general of Tennessee. He is one of the greatest 
lawyers in the State. He was one of the most avowed Demo- 
crats in the State and an excellent man in every sense. 

Several years ago when Judge Tate, who is now only 47 or 


48 years old, resigned his judgeship or his term expired, I 
have forgotten which, he was invited to become a member of 
this great firm, which has existed in Knoxville for many years. 
When Judge Tate went into the firm the firm represented prac- 


tically all of the clients that it now represents. General Cates has 
been the attorney for the power company and for the Southern 
Railway Co. for many years, among other clients, as stated. 

I am quite sure that when the record is made it will be found 
that personally Mr. Tate never tried a case for the power com- 
pany or had anything to do with power legislation of any kind. 
He is a trial lawyer, and most of the time has devoted his 
energies to that branch of the practice. He has tried cases 
locally for the railroad company, and if that is a disqualification 
for holding this position he will be disqualified. I take it that 
a man who is honest and upright and simply represents a rail- 
road locally will not be held to be disqualified, and those things 
will not be held as a reason why he should be refused confirma- 
tion if he has all of the other required qualities. 

Judge Tate is a judicially minded man. He is a man of 
the highest character. He is an upright, honest, Christian 
gentleman, and in my judgment he would be one of the ablest 
men on the Interstate Commerce Commission if he is confirmed, 

Coming from my State, being a member of another party, 
though he is, inasmuch as the advertisement in Martindale’s 
Directory was placed in the Recorp in the way it has been, I 
felt that it was my duty as a Senator from that State to give 
the exact facts about Judge Tate. 

Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, it had not been my purpose to 
make any remarks at all about the appointment at this time, 
but in view of the fact that the senior Senator from Tennessee 
[Mr. McKerriar] has made the statement he made, I feel it 
proper that I should say something now. 

In the first place, I want to say that I learned about a week or 
10 days ago that, as the common expression is among the news- 
paper men, “ noses were being counted“ in the Senate in order to 
determine whether Judge Tate would be confirmed if he were 
appointed. I began to receive a number of telegrams and letters 
from various sections to know whether or not I would object if 
Judge Tate should be appointed. I do not know whether it is 
correct that enough Senators have been pledged to bring about 
his confirmation. I assume, of course, that it is not. 

I put this information in the Rroonb because of the peculiar 
characteristics of the qualifications set forth by the President 
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for membership on the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
may be, because Judge Tate is of Revolutionary stock or belongs 
to the Phi Gamma Delta and the Phi Kappa Phi, that that 
qualifies him for membership on the Interstate Commission. It 
occurred to me, however, that there are some other things that 
should be referred to the committee along with membership in 
the secret college fraternities to which Judge Tate belongs. 

I do not question that Judge Tate is a high-class gentleman. I 
do not question that Mr. Fairfax Harrison is a high-class gentle- 
man or that Mr. Atterbury, president of the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road, is a high-class gentleman. Mr. Rockefeller has the reputa- 
tion of being an excellent church member, but I imagine that 
on the Interstate Commerce Commission something else should 
be required in addition to the fact that he belongs to a certain 
college fraternity and is of Revolutionary stock and is a high- 
class gentleman. 

None of the statements that have been made about Judge Tate 
show that he has the least knowledge of the problems which con- 
front the Interstate Commerce Commission. There are hundreds 
of men in the South who haye those qualifications. Each time a 
name has been sent here for membership on this commission, it 
has been that of a man who represents to-day or has in the past 
represented the railroads. It may be necessary and essential 
that every member of the Interstate Commerce Commission shall 
have received his training in the environment of railroad and 
corporation practice. I do not know. Of course, if it is, this 
gentleman should be confirmed for membership on the Interstate 
Commerce Commission. Qualifications with reference to knowl- 
edge of rates may have nothing to do with it. 

But what we in the South think we are entitled to is a Demo- 
cratic member of the commission. That is the Democratic sec- 
tion of the country. This is a Democratic appointment, or 
should be. If we are to talk about obedience to law and preach 
obedience to law, it ought not to start at the bottom. The spirit 
of the law and the letter of the law is that the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall be a bipartisan body. If that biparti- 
sanship is to be taken away, why is it necessary to start by 
putting in a Republican as a member of the commission to rep- 
resent the Democratic South? I say that with full appreciation 
of the fact that some of the States temporarily voted the 
Republican ticket the last time for President. 

That is all I care to say at this time. I placed the data in the 
Recorp to show that this proposed member of the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, who has been selected to represent the 
South, has been selected, in my judgment, in direct conflict with 
ne letter and the spirit of the law, and in addition to that fact, we 
take it—at least, some of us do—that it is not necessary, out of 
the thousands of men who can be secured from the Southern 
States, each time a name is sent to the Senate to send the name 
of a man who has been wholly and completely in the environ- 
ment of the railroad side, of the power company’s side, of the 
express company’s side, the telegraph company’s side, and of 
the telephone company’s side, of the great problems confronting 
the Nation with reference to interstate commerce rates. 


SALE OF RADIO PROPERTIES 


Mr. DILL. Mr. President, I have in my hand a copy of the 
St. Louis Post-Dispatch for February 4 containing a special 
article written by Paul Y. Anderson, appearing under the head- 
lines, How Owen Young Put $100,000,000 Deal Over with Inter- 
national Telephone & Telegraph Disclosed.” The article is about 
two columns in length, and is a review of the evidence that was 
presented to the Interstate Commerce Committee from the cables 
and correspondence that took place between Mr. Behn, of the 
International Telephone & Telegraph, and his representatives in 
Paris. It is one of the most interesting stories of high finance 
that I have ever seen, explaining how properties worth $15,000,- 
000, according to the valuation placed upon them both by the 
owners who are selling them and the purchasers, are to be sold 
for $100,000,000 if that provision of the radio law which pro- 
hibits any such monopoly is repealed. I should like to have it 
printed in the RECORD. 

In that connection I call attention to the fact that the radio 
law specifically prohibits this kind of a deal. Had it been 
within the discretion of some commission it would haye been 
possible to find a way to do it, but the fact that the radio 
law specifically makes it impossible, and they are now before 
Congress asking for a repeal of the law that will make it pos- 
sible to carry through this sale and this watering of values 
upon which rates will have to be paid in the future. The hear- 
ings before the Interstate Commerce Committee on the whole 
radio situation have been completed, and I am hopeful that we 
can rewrite the radio bill so we can protect the people against 
any such deals as this one to which I have just referred. 

In connection with this question I also have an editorial from 
the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, of February 6, entitled Whose 
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Servant?” This is an editorial discussing the objection of State 
commissions to the law. I ask permission to haye the editorial 
printed in the Recorp following the article. 

There being no objection, the article and editorial were or- 
dered to be printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 4, 1930] 


How Owen Youne Pur $100,000,000 Drar Over Wira I. T. & T. Dis- 
CLOSED—KEPT BUYER ON ANXIOUS Sear Tin, Hn GOT THAT PRICE FOB 
$15,000,000 COMMUNICATIONS SYSTeM—Finst OFFER WAS ONLY $31,- 
500,000—CABLED CORRESPONDENCE GIVEN OUT AT SENATE HEARING 
SHows How THe Screws Were Pur ON 
(By Paul Y. Anderson, a staff correspondent of the Post-Dispatch) 
WASHINGTON, February 4.—The secret history of a $100,000,000 

“hoss trade,” in which Owen D. Young enacted the rôle of David 

Harum, was made publie to-day when the Senate Interstate Commerce 

Committee disclosed correspondence that passed between members of 

the banking firm of J. P. Morgan & Co. during negotiation of the 

proposed sale of the Radio Corporation’s communications system to the 

International Telephone & Telegraph Co. Young was head of the Radio 

Corporation. 

The animal really was a colt, being valued at $15,000,000 at that 
time. In reluctantly consenting to pay approximately $100,000,000 for 
it Sosthenes Behn, of the I. T. & T., uttered the fervent hope that its 
future growth would justify the purchase price. He was none too 
sanguine, having recently declared that such a price was “quite im- 
possible,” and that he could never justify it to his stockholders or to 
the authorities of the State in which his company is incorporated. 


THE DECIDING FACTOR 


His final decision to accept Young's terms and try to make the best 
of it, apparently grew out of his conviction that he had to have the 
property at any price. 

The correspondence did not bear out the intimation that pressure 
from the Morgan firm forced the I. T. & T. to go through with the 
deal, although at one stage of the dickering there was a message from 
J. P. Morgan expressing the hope“ that Behn would consider Young's 
proposition “ most carefully“ before making a decision. He also sent 
his congratulations when Behn finally capitulated. 

Nevertheless, it appeared that the dominating consideration consisted 
of the exclusive contracts by which Young had “sewed up” the radio 
communications business between the United States and 30 foreign 
countries. These contracts, In turn, had been made possible by the 
generous grants of wave lengths to the Radio Corporation by the 
United States Government. 

That was the point that was rammed home to Behn in the final 
stages—that only by purchasing the R. C. A. circuits and the rights 
which went with them, could he hope to get into Europe or Japan 
with radio connections. Added to this was the veiled threat that un- 
less he did buy he might find his telegraph and cable lines in competi- 
tion with radio in the field where he is strongest—South America, 


“ SAVED BY BEING AWAKE” 


It was a fascinating story that the correspondence disclosed, and 
its fascination was enhanced by the recollection of Newcomb Carlton's 
graphic allusion to events immediately preceding it. As president of 
the Western Union, Carlton had dickered with Young for the radio 
circuits. In describing the failure of that negotiation he said: 

“Never was Owen D. Young’s financial genius more brilliantly dis- 
played than when he made his proposition to us. The only thing that 
saved us was the fact that we were awake.“ 

When Behn decided subsequently to bid, Young and J. P. Morgan 
were in Paris, occupied with the reparations problem, With them were 
Thomas Lamont and Dean Jay, partners in the Morgan firm, and Dayid 
Sarnoff, vice president of the Radio Corporation. Behn was in New 
York. The correspondence was carried on between the partners, Morgan 
in New York, representing Behn, and Lamont and Jay in Paris, speaking 
for Young and Sarnoff. 

BEHN’S FIRST OFFER 

On February 13 of last year the Morgan firm cabled to Lamont and 
Jay a draft of Behn's opening proposition, in which he offered to exchange 
150,000 shares of I. T. & T. stock, haying a market value of about 
$31,500,000, for the communications business of the Radio Corporation. 
In addition, he offered an option whereby Young could purchase 150,000 
shares of I. T. & T. at $250 a share when the merger took place. The 
market value of the stock was then about $210 a share. 

In offering this option, Behn shrewedly pointed out that Young had 
insisted that acquisition of the R. C. A. circuits would greatly enhance 
the earning capacity of the I. T. & T.; consequently, Behn argued that 
the value of I. T. & T. stock would go up when the merger was com- 
pleted, and it would be a bargain at $250 a share. 

COUNTER PROPOSAL MADE 

Six days later Lamont and Jay cabled the Radio Corporation’s counter 
proposal to New York. Young and Sarnoff proposed that 400,000 shares 
of I. T. & T. stock be exchanged for the R. C. A. circuits. True, they 
would agree to a limitation on the dividends of $4 a share for the next 
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five years, and during that period would allow J. P. Morgan & Co, to 
vote the stock. 

Apparently they wanted to reassure Behn that in asking for 20 per 
cent of the total I. T. & T. stock they were not attempting to get con- 
trol of his company—at least, not for five years. It was stated that 
Young had talked the proposition over with Morgan himself. 

“All of us here, including J. P. Morgan, hope that Behn will wish 
to consider this suggestion most carefully before accepting or rejecting 
it,” cabled Lamont and Jay. 


REASONS FOR REJECTION 


Behn considered ft for exactly one day, and his reply was emphatic 
and perhaps a little indignant. He cabled: It is quite impossible to 
consider issuing to the Radio Corporation 400,000 shares of Interna- 
tional stock in payment for its communications branch, because: 

“1. The earnings and potentialities of the Radio Corporation’s 
communications branch would in no way justify it. 

“2. The International could not justify such a value, which must 
be certified to and filed with the Secretary of State in Maryland, in 
order to issue the shares. The net physical value of radio communica- 
tions probably is not in excess of $15,000,000 with yearly earnings, 
say, of $1,500,000. 

“3. Recent developments of research laboratories of the Interna- 
tional have placed them in a position where they can meet Radio Cor- 
poration’s competition in all fields, including the United States, and 
from a technical point of view there would be no justification for the 
purchase of radio communications at anything like the figure they 
mention.” 

By that time I. T. & T. stock had risen on the market to approxi- 
mately $225 a share and Behn declared that the company’s balance 
sheet would be “ seriously affected" by issuing $90,000,000 worth of 
stock against a physical property worth $15,000,000 with an annual 
net revenue of $1,500,000. He concluded by saying that his previous 
offer of 150,000 shares plus the option “would be a very generous 
price,” and he did not see “how International could pay any more.” 

Young evidently stood pat and let Behn do the worrying. The next 
cablegram was also from the New York end, and in it Behn doubled 
his latest offer, with certain restrictions. He offered to deliver 150,000 
shares when and if the Government approved the merger—since the 
present law prohibited it—and to deliver 150,000 additional shares in 
three yearly installments of 50,000, providing the earnings of I. T. &. T. 
showed an increase of 10 per cent or more each year following the 
merger. 


“We are wondering,” Morgans cabled to Lamont and Jay, “ whether 
you might want to make this suggestion as coming from you to Young 


or Sarnoff.” In other words, Behn wanted it to go, not as a direct 
offer from him, but as a compromise suggestion from the Morgan men 
to Young. And it was done that way. 


OFFER REPEATED 


Four days later New York repeated the offer with slight modifications 
and urged Lamont and Jay to make a real effort” to have it accepted. 
In support of the plea, it was pointed ont that the offer represented 
a market value of approximately $67,500,000 in stock, whereas the 
terms under which Radio Corporation had incorporated its communi- 
cations system indicated a value on it of $15,000,000. 

“Tt would be very difficult to justify a delivery of 400,000 shares 
to Radio Corporation Communications and give that property a reason- 
able and representative value on the books of the International,” said 
the message. “The offer of 300,000 shares is very liberal and as much 
as could be liberally justified by values.” 

If Young was bluffing, he made his bluff good, because the next 
message from Paris was as follows: “ Sarnoff, who is leaving next 
Sunday for an indefinite stay in Spain, called this morning to say that 
he had seen Owen D. Young yesterday, and they do not accept the idea 
of subsequent delivery of shares based on an increase in earnings of 
the pooled communications business. Sarnoff sald the only basis that 
would interest them was the delivery of 200,000 shares upon govern- 
mental approval of the merger, and the delivery of an additional 
200,000 shares in blocks of 40,000 anually for five years.” 


THREAT OF COMPETITION 


Then Lamont and Jay proceeded to tell how the Radio Corporation 
had put on the screws, as follows: 

“Sarnoff said that their company has exclusive long-term contracts 
with England, France, Germany, Italy, Holland, Sweden, Japan, Poland, 
and some of the South American countries; that these contracts would 
be of great value to the International, as it is impossible at present for 
the latter to establish radio services within any of these countries. 
Furthermore, Sarnoff says that while International's position in South 
American is strong as regards cables and telephones, nevertheless it is 
not yet established there in the wireless field, and because of the above 
contracts it would be difficult for it to get a satisfactory hold.” 

In other words, if Behn did not accept the Radio Corporation’s propo- 
sition, he not only would not get into Europe or Japan with radio 
connections but he might find Radio Corporation fighting bim in his 
own stronghold. 
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BEHN GIVES UP 


It was a pretty exhibition of walting out the opponent until he was 
worried and then putting on the pressure. It worked. The next cable 
from New York, sent on March 25, contained Behn’s submission to the 
terms. It was stated that “while he thinks many of the arguments 
advanced by Young and Sarnoff could be soundly refuted he is disposed, 
and has so recommended informally to his board, to go ahead with the 
operation as outlined.” 


CONSENT OF CONGRESS LACKING 


There was some nice handshaking across the sea, marked by excep- 
tional cordiality on the Paris end. J. P. Morgan “ joined in congratu- 
lations.” Sarnoff hastened to offer his assistance in clearing up details. 
Young, doubtless with his famous smile, announced: “ Now we must all 
take off our coats and work like one man to make this thing a rousing 
success.” 

A “ rousing success" in this case obviously necessitated two things: 
First, gaining the consent of Congress to the merger; second, arranging 
rates on this $15,000,000 utility so as to produce dividends on stock 
having a par value of $46,000,000 and a market value of more than 
$90,000,000. Young proceeded to take off his coat—Behn's coat and 
shirt were already gone. Nevertheless, Congress apparently remains un- 
convinced, notwithstanding Young's earnest explanation that be did it 
all for patriotism, 


{From the St. Louis Post-Dispatch, February 6, 1930] 
WHOSE Servant? 


Presumably the Missouri Public Service Commission is the servant of 
the State, but that is not what is indicated by the commission's protest 
at Washington against the Couzens bill. 

The commission has complained to Congress that the Couzens bill, 
which would create a Federal commission in control of interstate com- 
munication, menaces the rights of the State. Since the States have no 
control over any interstate transaction, the protest is pointless; but 
that is a minor matter. The significant thing is that the commission 
assumes to speak for Missouri, that it has no authority to do so, and 
was obviously induced to protest by the utilities. It has been the same 
in many of the States. Washington has known quite well for some 
time that the powerful utility corporations were lining up the State 
commissions in opposition to the Couzens bill. The motive is plain. 
The Interstate Commerce Commission has all the control over interstate 
communication that the Couzens bill proposes to vest in a separate com- 
mission; but the Interstate Commerce Commission is too busy regu- 
lating the railroads to pay any attention to any other type of inter- 
state communication. The utilities prefer to leave it that way. They 
are apprehensive of having the matter placed in the bands of a com- 
mission with time to do something about it. 

All the State commissions, like our own, are presumably the servants 
of the States. Nevertheless, the country is witnessing the scandalous 
spectacle of widespread protest from State commissions against some- 
thing in which they bave no interest whatever. Several of the com- 
missions have sent their lawyers to appear before the Senate Committee 
on Interstate Commerce, which is conducting hearings on the Couzens 
bill. Utility commissions in Wisconsin, New Mexico, Arizona, Oregon, 
Pennsylvania, Montana, Illinois, and North Carolina have done thus, 
indicating the extent of the movement organized by the utilities behind 
the backs of the States. John E. Benton, attorney for the National 
Association of Railroad and Utilities Commissions, told the committee 
yesterday that a deficit in his organization was made up by purchase of 
its reports some years ago by the National Electrie Light Association. 
With such hocus-pocus do commissions deliver themselves into the 
hands of their real masters. Their real masters are not their creators, 
but those who pay for their conyentions and frolics. 

We suggest that Governor Caulfield, who alone is authorized to speak 
for the State when the legislature is not in session, ask the Missouri 
Public Service Commission what meat it feeds upon that it has become 
80 great. We can not believe that the governor had the slightest inti- 
mation that any such protest was to be made. We have sufficient re- 
spect for his knowledge of these things to believe that had he known 
of it he would have headed off the protest: (1) Because the State has no 
regulative powers which the Couzens bill would either violate or embar- 
rass; (2) because the commission has no authority to speak for the 
State. 

Whose servant is it? 


PROHIBITION ENFORCEMENT 

Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, I send to the desk a reso- 
lution asking for an investigation of the Prohibition Unit. I 
am going to ask if I may have it read at this time. 

Mr. SMOOT. Does the Senator desire te take the time to 
have it read? 

Mr. WHEELER. I will ask that it be read, Mr. President. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, this resolution 
is so very important that I think it ought to be read. The public 
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is to-day very keenly interested in all phases of the prohibition 
issue. 

Mr. WHEELER. I think it is very important. 

Mr. SMOOT. It may be very important, and perhaps it is; 
but, really, I should like to get the tariff bill through. 

Mr. WHEELER. The resolution is a very short one. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. To haye the dry influences in 
the Senate asking for an investigation of the Prohibition Unit 
I think is an epoch-making occasion; and the resolution ought 
to be read. 

Mr. SMOOT. Very well; let us have it read. It will take 
less time than to debate the question of having it read. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). 
out objection, the resolution will be read. 

The resolution (S. Res. 211) was read, as follows: 


Whereas we have had upon the statute books of the United States 
for the past 10 years laws prohibiting the manufacture and sale of 
intoxicating liquor; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States has appropriated mil- 
lions of dollars for the enforcement of said law; and 

Whereas it is a notorious fact that in many cities (both large and 
small) all over the country there are as many, if not more, places 
where liquor is sold than prior to the enactment of the law; and 

Whereas charges that officers of the Government throughout the 
country have been and are being corrupted and that special favors are 
being granted to certain individuals to violate the law have been re- 
peatedly made, and charges and countercharges have been and are 
being flung back and forth by employees of the Prohibition Bureau; and 

Whereas the Commissioner of the Bureau of Prohibition has refused 
to furnish Members of the Senate with copies of reports made by in- 
vestigators in his department to either prove or disprove the charges; 
and 

Whereas many of our leading newspapers have charged that many 
illegal killings and other illegal acts were and are being committed 
by the Prohibition Bureau; and 

Whereas the commission appointed by President Hoover to study 
prohibition enforcement has refused to hold public hearings so that 
the Congress or the people may know upon what evidence, if any, to 
base their conclusions; and 

Whereas the Congress of the United States should have authoritative 
information as to whether the complete breakdown of the prohibition 
enforcement is due to the inefficiency, corruption, or lack of sympathy 
on the part of the majority of the people with the law before enacting 
other laws or appropriating huge sums of money for its enforcement. 

Resolved, That the Judiciary Committee of the United States Senate 
is authorized and directed (1) to investigate the activities of the 
Bureau of Prohibition in the Department of the Treasury and all 
matters in any wise pertaining to the enforcement of the prohibition 
laws of the United States, and (2) to report to the Senate as soon as 
practicable the results of its investigations, together with its recommenda- 
tions, if any, for necessary legislation. 

For the purposes of this resolution the committee, or any duly 
authorized subcommittee thereof, is authorized to hold hearings, to sit 
and act at such times and places during the sessions and recesses of 
the Senate in the Seventy-first and succeeding Congresses until the 
final report is submitted, to employ such clerical and other assistants, 
to require by subpœna or otherwise the attendance of such witnesses 
and the production of such books, papers, and documents, to admin- 
ister such oaths, and to take such testimony and make such expendi- 
tures as it deems advisable. The cost of stenographic services to 
report such hearings shall not be in excess of 25 cents per hundred 
words. The expenses of the committee, which shall not exceed $25,000, 
shall be paid from the contingent fund of the Senate upon vouchers 
approved by the chairman. 


Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, does the Sena- 
tor from Montana intend to ask for the immediate consideration 
of the resolution? 

Mr. WHEELER. No; I am going to ask that it be referred 
to the Judiciary Committee. I hope the Judiciary Committee 
will act upon it, however, in the very near future. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator intend to 
press this matter? Is he determined to request action on his 
resolution after the tariff bill is disposed of? 

Mr. WHEELER. I certainly Intend to press the matter; and 
I hope very much that the Judiciary Committee will take it 
up immediately, and consider it, and recommend its passage. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator know the 
attitude of the Prohibition Bureau to his resolution? 

Mr. WHEELER. I think the Prohibition Bureau would be 
opposed to it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I assume that the Senator 
has conferred—at least, I understood that he was going to 
confer—with various Senators here who are known to be in 
favor of prohibition. What is their attitude with respect to an 
investigation? 


With- 
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Mr. WHEELER. I have not conferred with Senators who are 
in favor of prohibition or with Senators who are not in favor 
of prohibition. My attitude has been this: 

I have in the past voted for prohibition laws because of the 
fact that I felt that if we had prohibition, and had it enforced, 
it would confer great benefits upon the great masses of the 
people of this country; but I must confess, after 10 years of 
prohibition, that there has been, for some reason or other, 
a complete breaking down of law enforcement in this coun- 
try. I will say to the Senator that you can go to any city 
of any importance in this country, I am told, and you can find 
as many places where liquor is sold as you could before the pro- 
hibition law was enacted. I think that is true not only in the 
city of Boston but it is true in practically every other city of 
any size throughout the United States. I do not think there is 
anybody who is at all familiar with prohibition enforcement in 
the country but who knows that there has been a complete 
breaking down of law enforcement. I do not know whether it 
is because of inefficiency or because of corruption in the bureau 
or because of the fact that the law can not be enforced. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, the Senator 
is proposing a sensational undertaking, one that will create 
widespread interest, and I am very much impressed with what 
he says. As I understand, he voted for prohibition, has sup- 
ported prohibition, believes in it, and thinks it has resulted in 
much good; but he is so shocked at the failure to enforce the 
law with the degree of success he expected, and he is so dis- 
turbed with the counterevils that have come as a result of the 
attempt to enforce prohibition that he is moved to have an 
inquiry into the entire scope and activities of the bureau, and 
into the whole question of law enforcement with respect to 
prohibition. 

Mr. WHEELER. The Senator is quite correct about that. 

Mr. SHEPPARD. Mr. President, I desire to say that I do 
not agree at all with the statements which have been made by 
the Senator from Montana [Mr. WHEELER]. Not only has there 


been no breakdown in prohibition enforcement but I think it 
has been a gratifying and tremendous success from every stand- 
point. 

The fact that this resolution is referred to the Committee on 
the Judiciary does not mean that I agree to anything that is 
said in the whereases in criticism of prohibition. 


Mr. WHEELER. Mr. President, of course I do not mean to 
say that every man in the Senate agrees with the things that 
are stated in the resolution; but I do not think any man can 
get the facts with reference to what is going on in this country 
without being shocked at the condition that he finds. I have 
in my possession letters from one of the leading prohibitionists 
in my State in which he goes on to tell what the conditions 
are, and how the people are being demoralized by the present 
conditions. What is true in my State is true in the city of 
Boston, and it is true in New York, and it is true in Phila- 
delphia, and itis true in every large city throughout the country 
and in most of the smaller cities throughout the country. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I want to 
state to the Senator that I commend him on the impersonal 
character of his resolution. I observe that he does not refer 
to any particular incident, or any particular individual, or 
any particular group, or any particular locality. The form 
of his resolution is very sweeping; and it proposes an inquiry 
into the whole question of the methods used, and the results 
of the methods used, in the enforcement of prohibition by the 
Government. He wants to have the country informed of its 
failures and evils as well as fits successes, if it has had any. 

Mr, WHEELER. I might say to the Senator that I am not 
interested in individuals. I am interested in the whole subject. 
We are called upon here from time to time to appropriate 
huge sums of money. We have legislation pending at the 
present time asking us to transfer the Prohibition Enforcement 
Unit from the Treasury Department over to the Department 
of Justice. As far as I am concerned, I can not see any reason 
for turning it over to the Department of Justice unless we 
concede that in the Treasury Department the unit has been 
inefficient, and has not properly carried out the laws that are 
upon the statute books. I want to say further that I dislike 
to see the unit go into the Department of Justice because of 
the effect it is going to haye upon that department. I think it 
will have a demoralizing effect upon the Department of Justice; 
and I, for one, dislike to sée it brought into ill repute by baying 
the Prohibition Unit transferred to it. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. In the regular course the 
resolution will be referred to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

REVISION OF THE TARIFF 

The Senate, as in Committee of the Whole, resumed the 
consideration of the bill (H. R. 2667) to provide revenue, to 
regulate commerce with foreign countries, to encourage the in- 
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dustries of the United States, to protect American labor, and 
for other purposes. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I offer the following amend- 
ment, which I send to the desk. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
consideration at this time? 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from Arizona 
offers the following amendment, which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 33, line 16, after the words 
“ Par. 86, Strontium” and before the word “ Carbonate,” insert 
the following: 

Strontianite or mineral strontium carbonate and celestite or mineral 
strontium sulphate and other ores of strontium, 1 cent per pound. 


On page 270, lines 17 and 18, strike out all of paragraph 1776. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I will briefly explain the 
amendment. In the tariff act of 1922 under paragraph 1676, 
strontianite or mineral strontium carbonate and celeèstite or 
mineral strontium sulphate are on the free list. The pending 
tariff bill makes no change. 

In the hearings before the House committee a brief was filed 
by the American Mining Congress in behalf of Milton Ray, of 
Aguila, Ariz., and other owners of strontianite deposits, urging 
that a specific duty be provided on strontianite or mineral 
strontium carbonate and celestite or mineral strontium sulphate, 
now on the free list. The amendment I offer proposes to place 
a duty of 1 cent a pound on the minerals referred to. 

The two principal strontium minerals are celestite (stron- 
tium sulphate) and strontianite (strontium carbonate). Celes- 
tite, the chief source of strontium salts, contains 56 per cent 
of strontium oxide. Although celestite is insoluble in weak 
acids, it can be converted by chemical processing into soluble 
strontium salts. Strontianite (strontium carbonate) contains 
70 per cent of strontium oxide and is readily soluble in acids. 
Strontium compounds which are dutiable under paragraph 87 
of the act of 1922 are used chiefly in pyrotechnics for making 
red fire and to some extent in medicine. 

Strontium is used in analytical chemistry, for refining sugar; 
as a paint pigment; in medicine; in smokeless powder; and in 
fireworks. In sulphate form, it is known as “ celestite.” The 
carbonate is called strontianite. 

During the World War the latter was mined for its chemical 
salts near Austin, Tex.; while crystalline celestite was mined in 
Burnet and Lampasas Counties, and found associated with 
topaz in Mason and San Saba Counties, Tex. 

Strontium, as celestite, is also found in the Trinity lime- 
stones of Pike, Howard, and Sevier Counties, Ark. During 
the war a considerable quantity of strontium ore also was 
obtained from deposits in California, and some was mined in 
Washington and Arizona. According to a report of the United 
States Geological Survey other workable deposits have been 
reported in Utah. The occurrence of strontium also is re- 
ported in New York, Ohio, West Virginia, Michigan, Penn- 
sylvania, Kansas, Colorado, and Tennessee, but, so far as can 
be learned, the deposits have not been developed. When 
finely divided, it ignites spontaneously i nair, and takes fire 
under friction. Its peculiar pyrotechnic qualities make it a 
valuable mineral, 

The price obtainable for strontium ore mined in the United 
States is controlled by the price of the imported product de- 
livered at the Atlantic ports of entry. At the present time 
practically all of the imperted strontium ore comes from celes- 
tite deposits in England and Germany. 

According to a report of the United States Geological Survey 
for 1923, domestic celestite sold in 1917, during the war, at 
about $22 a ton and strontianite at about $38, but the domestic 
deposits could be worked at a profit at much lower prices. 
The price of imported strontium ore at foreign ports of ship- 
ment in 1923 was about $7.50 a ton. To this should be added 
the ocean transportation and delivery charges, making the 
estimated cost at the Atlantic seaboard about $9.50 per ton. 

Imports 


Is the amendment offered for 


Calendar year 


Strontianite or mineral strontium car- 
bonste and celestite or mineral 
strontium sulphate: 
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In 1920 of the total imports of strontium minerals 43.7 per 
cent was English celestite and 53 per cent was German stron- 
tianite. In 1927 imports were almost entirely from Germany, 
as no English celestite was shipped in. 

Although extensive deposits of strontianite, containing from 
78 to 87 per cent of strontium carbonate, have been found in 
California, and a large deposit of celestite, containing from 85 
to 91 per cent of strontium sulphate, has been found in the same 
State, and other deposits are located in Arizona, Texas, and 
Washington, there has been no domestic production of strontium 
ore since 1918, when 400 tons, valued at $20,000, were mined. 
Imported ore has been supplying our entire demand, 

With particular reference to the availability in my State of 
strontium sulphate ore or celestite, I have before me a report 
made by Dr. B. S. Butler, a geologist of the United States 
Geological Survey, who examined, in February, 1929, a valuable 
strontium deposit owned by one of my constituents at Aguila, 
Ariz. 

In substance, the report discloses that this deposit warrants 
development; that mining of the material could be commenced 
by open-cut methods as soon as a market becomes available; 
that a road passable for automobiles is already opened to the 
deposit, and a comparatively small amount of work would make 
it suitable for trucks. Probably three trips a day could be made 
by trucks between the deposit and the railroad at Aguila. 

Testimonials were also presented to both the House and 
Senate committees from prominent mining men certifying that 
the deposit at Aguila, Ariz., owned by Mr. Milton Ray, contains 
sufficient strontium sulphate ore or celestite to last the country 
for years to come and that the deposit is situated in such a 
manner, particularly with reference to distance to railroad 
transportation, as to justify the development of the property. 

At present celestite strontium ore is used in quantity by large 
chemical manufacturers, such as the E. I. du Pont de Nemours 
& Co., Wilmington, Del, and the Mallinckrodt Chemical Works, 
St. Louis, Mo. I also understand that there is a market avail- 
able among the large beet-sugar refiners of the Middle West for 
strontium celestite which they can use in their refining process. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think his state- 
ment as to the quantity that may be found in Utah and other 
Western States is correct. The difficulty, however, is the freight 
rate. All of it has to go to Philadelphia to be manufactured 
into fireworks. 

Mr. HAYDEN. It is used principally in the manufacture of 
pyrotechnics of one kind or another and in railroad flares. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator desires to take the commodity 
from the free list and put it on the dutiable list of 25 per cent. 
If that is done we will have to provide a compensatory duty for 
the carbonate, the precipitated, the nitrate, and the oxide, which, 
of course, would affect a great many industries all over the 
United States. As I have said, the difficulty arises because of 
the freight rate, and I doubt very much whether a duty of 25 
per cent would equalize the freight rate from the West to 
Philadelphia. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The Senator from Utah misunderstands my 
amendment, My amendment proposes a duty of 1 cent a pound. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is equivalent to $20 a ton, and if the 
amendment were adopted we would have to increase the rates 
on the precipitated, the carbonate, and the nitrate perhaps to 
75 or 100 per cent or more. There are large quantities of those 
commodities now being used. I hope the Senator will not press 
his amendment. If he does, I shall have to ask the Senate not 
to agree to it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, as I understand the situation, 
during the World War we did produce these strontium products 
from our own American ores. What I am seeking is to equalize 
the competitive condition which now exists due to importations 
principally from England and Germany. I realize that the im- 
portations of strontium chemicals and ores amount to less than 
$150,000 a year, but that much might materially help to operate 
at least one mine in the West. I shall ask leave to print in the 
Recorp a statement in regard to the particular mining property 
to which I have referred. Do I understand the Senator from 
Utah to say that vast quantities of the strontium compounds— 
that is, precipitated, nitrate, and oxide—are imported? What 
are the annual importations of those chemicals? 

Mr. SMOOT. Nitrate is the most important, I will say to 
the Senator; then follow precipitated and oxide. 

Mr. HAYDEN. What is the value of the imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. In the case of nitrate alone in 1928 the imports 
were valued at $99,579; in 1925 at $137,266; and in 1923 at 
$116,255, 


Does the Senator from Arizona 
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Mr. HAYDEN. Are none of the strontium derivatives or com- 
pounds produced in the United States? 

Mr. SMOOT. The ore from which the articles are produced 
is not obtained in this country now, but is shipped into the 
United States free of duty. If we put a duty of 25 per cent on 
the ore, as suggested by the Senator from Arizona, the rate of 
duty on the other items would more than likely haye to be in- 
creased 100 per cent. 

Mr. HAYDEN. If Congress should add an import duty of a 
cent a pound, and leave the 25 per cent ad valorem rate as it is, 
would not that afford a proper compensatory rate? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Why not? 

Mr. SMOOT. Because there would be the same rate of duty 
upon the ore as there would be upon the precipitated. 

Mr. HAYDEN. No; the duty on the ore would be 1 cent a 
pound and there would be on the other products 1 cent a pound 
in addition to an ad valorem of 25 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. But a duty of 1 cent a pound would be equiva- 
lent to $20 a ton. If such a duty were imposed on the ore 
which goes into the carbonate and the precipitated, the price 
would rise out of reason, 

Mr. HAYDEN. But would not an additional duty of 1 cent 
a pound on the carbonate or the precipitated or the nitrate, plus 
25 per cent ad valorem, leave the situation just as it was 
before? 

Mr. SMOOT. No; it would not be, because the ore does not 
produce a 100 per cent finished product, but only 25 per cent, 
and, therefore, if the ore carried 25 per cent we would, in the 
case of its derivatives have to multiply the duty on the ore by 
four to make it equal. 

Mr. HAYDEN. In the case of a commodity none of which 
is produced in the United States under existing conditions— 
not a pound of it is produced here but all the raw material 
is brought in—I can not see any real necessity for the 25 per 
cent ad valorem duty. Under such conditions, why not let it 
all come in free? If the Senator’s argument is sound, none of 
it being produced in this country, we are not protecting any 
American industry by the duty which is levied in the bill. I 
can not understand why there should be a duty on the manu- 
factured product and not on the raw material. 

Mr. SMOOT. We produce nearly three-fourths of our consump- 
tion in the United States of carbonate, precipitated, nitrate, and 
oxide. That is produced, of course, from the foreign ores that 
come in here free. Now, if we put a duty upon the ore it is 
apparent that there would have to be levied additional duties 
on carbonate and the precipitated which are produced from the 
ore. I am afraid that the distance is altogether too great to 
ship the low-grade ore from the West. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The higher-grade ores which I have in mind 
run about 85 per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. Is the Senator sure of that? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I base my statement on a report of the United 
States Geological Survey, a governmental agency, which I ask 
leave, Mr. President, to insert in the Recorp at this point. 

: cing PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, it is so or- 
aered, -< 

The matter referred to is as follows: 


DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, 
April 20, 1929. 
STRONTIUM DEPOSIT NEAR AGUILA, Ariz. 

Although nearly 5,000 short tons of domestic strontium rock, chiefly 
the sulphate of strontium, was mined in California, Arizona, and a few 
other States in 1916 to 1918, when imports were practically cut off, 
the demestic product could not compete with imports when foreign 
trade became reestablished after the World War. Imports from 1923 to 
1927 have been as follows: 


Imports of strontium chemicals and 


ore imported for consumption 
1923—1927 3 Bre? 


5, 281, 818 
3, 993, 226 


$131, 420 
59, 937 
162, 533 
115, 436 


4, 233, 816 149, 383 


Compiled by J. A. Dorsey from records of the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce: Mineral Resources of United States, 1927. 

Because of these conditions, a recent discovery of a strontium deposit 
by Milton Ray, of Aguila, Ariz., was of more than passing interest, 
and B. 8. Butler, of the Geological Survey, Department of the Interior, 
was requested to examine the deposit and supply the Government with 
first-hand information regarding it. Mr. Butler spent two days at the 
deposit in February, 1929. 
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DISCOVERY 


According to Mr. Ray, the discovery of the deposit resulted, indi- 
rectly, from a visit to the district in January, 1925, by D. F. Hewett, of 
the United States Geological Survey, to look at some vanadium-uranium 
deposits. (Hewett, D. F., Carnotite Discovered Near Aguila, Ariz. ; 
Engineering and Mining Journal Press, vol. 120, p. 19, July 4, 1925.) 
After Mr. Hewett's visit Mr. Ray sent some specimens of mineral to him 
at Washington, which were determined as celestite (strontium sulphate). 
The material was of too low grade to be of commercial value, but the 
suggestion was made that Mr. Ray search further for higher-grade 
material. In carrying out this suggestion he found and located the 
deposit here described. 

LOCATION 

The deposit is in section 26, township 6 north, range 7 west, about 15 
miles southeast of Aguila, on the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Railway. 
It is reached from Aguila by a road leading over the flat intermountain 
plain for 10 miles, and then into the east end of the Vulture Range, or 
Black Butte. In the mountains the grades are moderate, and the road, 
though rough, can easily be put into good condition. 

Aguila is about 2,200 feet above sea level. The altitude of the deposit 
was not determined, but Is certainly several hundred feet higher. The 
range is low, and the vegetation consists entirely of desert plants char- 
acteristic of the arid region of southern Arizona. There is no timber 
near-by, and there are no perennial streams or springs near the deposit. 
At Aguila and in the intermountain plain water is obtained from wells 
300 to 500 feet in depth. 

GENERAL GEOLOGY 


The rocks at the west end of the Vulture Range and Black Butte, as 
shown on the geologic map of Arizona, comprises a volcanic series of 
Tertiary or Cretaceous age, granite of probable pre-Cambrian age, and 
some pre-Cambrian schist. 2 

The granite is exposed about a quarter of a mile northeast of the 
strontium deposit. It was seen in only a smali area, and its relation 
to the other rocks was not clear. Where seen it is considerably meta- 
morphosed. 

The volcanic series consists of flows, breccias, and tuffs of varying 
composition and texture. In composition they range from rhyolitie 
rock with moderately abundant quartz phenocrysts through latite and 
andesite to basalt. The clastic material ranges from coarse breccia 
with fragments containing a cubic foot or more to very fine shaly tuff, 
some of which is bentonitic. A section of the volcanic series was not 
measured, but apparently it Is several thousand feet thick. Near the 
base of the series both flows and breccias are present; in the middle 
portion breccia and shaly tuff predominate; at the top andesitic or 
basaltic flows are the chief members. The upper flows are black and 
in large part vesicular. Float from them covers a large part of the 
area, and the general black color of these rocks has given the name 
Black Butte to the mountain. 

The rocks have been strongly tilted and have varying dips and strikes. 
They have doubtless been subject to faulting, but mapping of the area 
will be required to determing its character. In the immediate vicinity 
of the main strontium deposit the rocks have a general northwest strike 
and dip 20°—35° southwest. 


STRONTIUM DEPOSIT 


The strontium deposit occurs in the middle portion of the volcanic 
series and crops out for about 1,100 feet along the strike of the forma- 
tion and probably 1,800 feet or more as exposed in the semielliptical 
outcrop along the cliff. The strontium-bearing beds are of varying 
thickness and alternate with tuffaceous beds. 

The most persistent bed of strontium rock has a thickness of 12 to 20 
feet through which the larger part of the material is massive celestite 
in beds 6 inches to 6 feet im thickness, separated by thin layers of 
tuffaceous material which contains considerable strontium. Except in 
the cliff the beds are largely covered by a rather thin veneer of the 
basaltic fragments from the flows above, and as trenches have not yet 
been opened completely across the strike, it is not possible to say how 
many beds of strontium rock are present or to state the thickness 
except os given for the cliff outcrop. In the central portion of the 
strontium area, however, strontium extends for 400 feet across the 
strike and must be present through a stratigraphic thickness of 150 
feet or more. The beds of strontium rock have the general appearance 
of being interbedded with the volcanic series, but a study of the thinner 
beds especially leaves little doubt that the celestite is the result of 
replacement of the tuffaceous material. Some beds have been almost 
completely replaced by massive celestite; others only partly. In some 
beds the texture of the tuffaceous beds is still apparent in the celestite. 
The examination was too brief to bring to light adequate evidence as to 
the source of the material that replaced the tuffaceous beds. 

Strontium rock is present in the float along the general strike of the 
formations for 2 miles or more, but only at the locality mentioned does 
it seem to occur In large amounts. The strontium rock, though rather 
soft, is distinctly more resistant to erosion than the tuff and crops out 
prominently, The thick beds of strontium rock terminate rather 
abruptly in both directions along the strike, 
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The massive strontium rock on fresh fracture is of grayish color and 
sugary texture. Celestite is the main strontium mineral. In places the 
rock has a rather distinctly banded appearance. Weathered surfaces 
are rough and scabby because some parts of the rock dissolve more 
rapidly than others. The more resistant parts stand out much like 
cherty parts of a weathered limestone. There is considerable cherty 
material associated with the strontium, but it is more abundant where 
it occurs on the margins of beds than where it is distributed through 
them, and the scabby portions of the strontium rock are much softer 
than the more massive chert, 

Examination of the rough, scabby portions in thin section shows them 
to be composed of cherty or chalcedonic material which has filled vuggy 
cavities in the celestite. The cherty material is surrounded by more 
coarsely crystallized celestite. Crystals of the celestite project into the 
chert as if they had lined cavities which were later filled with silica. 
In some areas part of the quartz is well crystallized. 

An analysis by J. G. Fairchild of what was selected as a good speci- 
men from one of the massive beds gave the following composition : 


30 
Not found. 
41 


Not found. 


36. 70 


This analysis shows 85 per cent of strontium calculated ag the sul- 
phate celestite, and the total would be somewhat under 100 per cent. 
Manufacturers in the United States used rock containing 85 per eent of 
strontium sulphate in 1918, but they preferred material with at least 
92 per cent 

A sample taken from 64 inches of massive strontium in five beds from 
7 to 20 inches thick distributed through 8 feet of rock, the remainder 
of which was unreplaced or partly replaced tuff, was analyzed by Mr. 
Fairchild with the following result: 

Per cent 

41. 26 

— aa ko 

-29 
33 

This analysis shows about 73 per cent of celestite, and the sum would 
be under 100 per cent. Microscopic examination of the material from 
the outcrop shows the presence of strontianite, the carbonate of stron- 
tium, replacing celestite. In the vicinity of the deposit the basaltic 
bowlders are cemented by a caliche-like material, largely strontianite, 
that bas doubtless been derived from the celestite deposit. 


DEVELOPMENTS, AMOUNT, AND AVAILABILITY 


The developments on the different claims consist of open cuts in the 
outcrop of the beds. These open cuts and the natural outcrops indicate 
that the strontium beds are continuous for several hundred feet along 
the strike. As there has been no development at depth down the dip 
of the beds the conditions in that direction can not be positively stated, 
but there seems to be no reason to suppese that the deposits will not 
continue for a considerable distance underground. 

The information available is too meager to warrant a positive state- 
ment regarding the amount of strontium-bearing material present in 
this deposit. The more prominent ledge of celestite has been opened 
at several places with a thickness of 12 to 20 feet, and the deposit ex- 
tends for 1,100 feet along the general strike of the formation. It is 
obvious that only a very moderate extension down the dip would be 
required to yield a large amount of the strontium rock. The beds crop 
out prominently. They have been opened in numerous places, and 
mining of the material could be commenced by open-cut methods as soon 
as a market was available. 

A road passable for automobiles is already opened to the deposit, 
and a comparatively small amount of work would make it suitable for 
trucks. Probably three trips a day could be made by trucks between 
the deposit and the railroad at Aguila. 


Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, it would take at least a cent a 
pound to equalize the freight, if nothing else. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr, President, I should like 
to ask the Senator from Utah a question. I have been out of 
the Chamber and have not been able to follow the discussion. 
I understand that it is proposed to impose a duty of 1 cent a 
peund upon strontium? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not upon strontium itself, but upon the ore. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That represents, of course, 
$20 a ton. 

Mr. SMOOT. It represents $20 a ton. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the ore sell for? 
What is its selling price? 


* Hill, J. M., Our mineral supplies: U. S. Geol. Survey Bull. 666, p. 
150, 1919. 
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Mr. SMOOT. The import price of it is about 2 cents a pound 
or $40 a ton, so that the duty would be 50 per cent of the price. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is proposed to take this 
ore, which is used in making some valuable and important oils, 
as I understand, from the free list and to put a duty of 50 per 
cent ad valorem upon it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. The uses, if the Senator from Massachusetts 
will pardon me, are primarily for fireworks and railroad flares. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So I understand. It is used 
in the fusee which the brakeman throws out at the rear of a 
train, which serves as a signal to oncoming trains that the road 
is blocked. 

Mr. HAYDEN. Strontium is what makes the flare burn red. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Are there many imports? 

Mr. SMOOT. All of it is imported. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, None of it is produced here? 

Mr. SMOOT. The only deposits we know of are in Cali- 
fornia, Arizona, Utah; and I think there are some in Nevada, 

Mr. HAYDEN. And also in the State of Washington. 

Mr. SMOOT. And perhaps there are some in the State of 
Washington. The freight rate upon the ore is a cent a pound, 
so a cent-a-pound duty would merely cover the freight rate 
and afford no protection at all. Furthermore, if we im- 
posed a duty of a cent a pound on the ore we would have 
to change the rates on the derivatives from 25 per cent, as now 
provided, more than likely to 75 per cent or more. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have seen it suggested 
here—I myself did it in the case of boots and shoes—that there 
be imposed a little protective duty of 5 or 10 per cent upon 
some commodity now on the free list; but we are certainly 
going mad when we begin to talk about taking commodities 
off the free list and putting duties of 50 per cent ad valorem on 
them. 

I have great regard for the distinguished Senator from Ari- 
zona, but to adopt the rate now proposed, and increase the 
price of the commodity to every consumer 50 per cent, is inde- 
fensible; it can not be justified. Does the Senator think that 
the duty he proposes will serve as an embargo to keep all the 
ore out of the country, and therefore compel those in the North 
and the Northwest and the Southeast and the Northeast to 
supply the domestic product and pay the heavy freight charges 
for hauling the heavy ore? 

Mr. HAYDEN. I do not. The duty that I have suggested of 
a cent a pound will equalize the railroad freight rates, so that 
conditions in the New England territory, for example, as be- 
tween strontium imported from England and Germany and the 
strontium brought from the West will really be competitive. 
The existing freight rates are such that it takes about a cent a 
pound to place them upon a parity. We either have the choice 
of absolutely no production of strontium ores in the United 
States or a duty of this kind. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, I merely wish to have the 
Recorp show that, in view of the last proposal and the one now 
pending, this day ought to be called “ tariff-racketeers’ day“ in 
the United States Senate. 

Mr. HAYDEN. I hope that the remarks made by the Senator 
are a prophecy for the success of my proposal. I ask for a 
vote on the amendment. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment proposed by the Senator from Arizona. 

The amendment was rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, two or three days ago, on 
page 32, line 22, “ sulphate, anhydrous,” I offered an amendment 
changing the rate from $4 to $2, which is a restoration of the 
present duty. At the request of the Senator from Arizona [Mr. 
AsHuRST] I withdrew that amendment, thinking that that was 
the item in which the Senator from Arizona [Mr. HAYDEN] was 
interested. Apparently, he was not interested in that, and I 
desire to renew that amendment in order to make it harmonious 
with the other amendments we have adopted to that paragraph. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Will the Senator state the 
page? 

Mr. BARKLEY. Line 22, page 32: Strike out, at the end of 
the line, the figure “ $4” and insert “ $2.” 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, that may go to conference, to 
conform to the action of the Senate already taken here, 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The question is on agreeing to 
the amendment offered by the Senator from Kentucky. 

The amendment was agreed to. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I know of no other amendment 
to this schedule, unless the Senator from New York [Mr. Copr- 
LAND] has some. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have one or two matters. 

I call the attention of the Senator from Utah to paragraph 31, 
the subject of cellophane. That is found in subsection (e), 
page 19. 
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This product is familiar to everybody here. It is the thin 
sheet used to wrap bread or candy or prunes or figs or dates, I 
think we have the rate too high, if I may say so to the Senator 
from Utah. The rate as proposed by the committee is 45 per 
cent. It has been assessed for years past at 25 per cent; but 
because of a recent decision of the United States Customs Court 
it has been given a new rating, and has been brought in at 60 
per cent. 

Mr. SMOOT. 
Mr. 
pound. 

Mr, SMOOT. That was a court decision. 

Mr, COPELAND. That is practically 60 per cent ad valorem, 
is it not? 

Mr, SMOOT. And the House gave 45 per cent ad valorem. 
The Senate committee did the same thing. That is only 45 
per cent ad valorem, Mr. President. 

Mr. COPELAND. In order that the matter may go to the 
conference committee, I suggest that we fix the rate here at 30 
per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. SMOOT. No; I could not agree to that. Let me read a 
statement to the Senator, and he will see the reason why the 
committee took the action it did. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I hope the Senator will state 
what the rate of the present law is, what the rate of the House 
bill is, and what the proposal is. 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; I will. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
the Senator’s statement. 

Mr. SMOOT. Under the act of 1922 the rate was 25 per 
eent. By a recent decision of the Customs Court it was decided 
that the rate was 40 cents per pound. The House fixed the 
rate at 45 per cent ad valorem, and the Senate committee agreed 
to the House provision of 45 per cent ad valorem. 

Cellophane has never been specifically mentioned in any tariff 

act, and imports have been subject to frequent litigation, result- 
ing in assessment at different rates of duty under the act of 
1922, as indicated above. The new provision for this material 
will eliminate litigation. 
There was no domestic production of cellophane prior to 
1923, when the price of imported material was approximately 
$2.50 per pound. Since then all price reductions have been 
instituted by the domestic manufacturer. The present price of 
about $1 per pound represents a 60 per cent reduction over a 
period of six years. 

The new rate of duty—45 per cent—represents a material 
reduction, being equivalent to 22 cents per pound on imports 
from Belgium, the principal source of imports, during the first 
three months of 1929, as compared with the rate of 40 cents 
per pound now in force under the act of 1922 since June 12, 
1929. This comparison is based on assessment of the 45 per 
cent duty on the United States value, by which method imports 
from Belgium were appraised prior to June 12, 1929. 

During the first three months of 1929 the unit dutiable—at 
25 per cent—value of Belgian imports was 5514 cents per pound, 
unit f. o. b. value 58.84 cents, unit c. i. f. value 60 cents, unit 
landed cost 7514 cents, including duty, and average selling 
price 85.93 cents per pound. During the same period the aver- 
age selling price of all grades of domestice material was $1.107 
per pound. 

If there is any industry that can justify a duty of 45 per cent, 
it is this very industry. The domestic manufacturer has brought 
down the price of this material from $2.50 a pound to $1 a pound. 
If the manufacture had not been begun in the United States, 
we would be paying to-day $2.50 a pound. That is one case 
where domestic production has brought the price down to a 
reasonable figure, in my opinion. 

Mr. WALSH of, Massachusetts. Will not the Senator sum- 
marize for me the duties? What is the duty in the present law 
on this product? 

Mr. SMOOT. Under a court decision it is 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It never before was classified? 

Mr. SMOOT. It was supposed to be classified under para- 
graph 42. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
provision? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. The court decided that it was a com- 
modity, and carried a duty of 40 cents a pound. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What does the bill as it 
passed the House provide? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-five per cent ad valorem. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And the Senate committee 
recommended what? 

Mr. SMOOT. Forty-five per cent ad valorem, with a definition 
of it, so that it can not be misunderstood. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. That was approved? 


The last court decision was 40 cents a pound. 
COPELAND. The last court decision was 40 cents a 


I did not quite understand 


But it fell under a basket 
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Mr. SMOOT. That was approved by the committee. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. And was it not also approved 
by the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; it has been agreed to by the Senate. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. So the Senator from New 
York is trying to reopen the question? 

Mr. COPELAND. Under the parliamentary rule I could not 
do that, I suppose. 

Mr. SMOOT. I would want the Senator to do it. 
going to have it considered, let us consider it now. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What rate does the Senator 
from New York propose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I had thought originally to place the rate 
at 25 per cent, as it originally was. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts.. To reduce it from 45 per cent 
to 25 per cent? 

Mr. COPELAND. It was 25 per cent. The product origi- 
nally came in with a duty of 25 per cent; but, as the Senator 
from Utah has pointed out, there was a Customs Court ruling 
which raised the rate to 40 cents a pound, 50 or 60 per cent ad 
valorem. 

lt is true, as the Senator has said, that there have been radical 
reductions made by the one firm making this product. It is a 
Du Pont product. 

Mr. SMOOT. There is now under way in Virginia the estab- 
lishment of another manufacturing concern. 

Mr. COPELAND. That is the Sylvania Industrial Corpora- 
tion? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes; and in Massachusetts, I think, at Holyoke, 
there is a concern under way now manufacturing this very 
product. If one concern has brought the price down from $2.50 
to $1 a pound, with two more concerns in the United States, I 
think a rate of 45 per cent will not be out of the way. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this considered an infant 
industry? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is a new industry. I hold in my hand a 
sample of the product. It is used for wrapping bread, wrap- 
ping candy, wrapping crackers, and things of that sort. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. It is comparatively a new 
product? 

Mr. SMOOT. It is comparatively a new product. 

Mr. COPELAND. My anxiety about this lies in my desire to 
make this available throughout our country. There is nothing 
more important for the safety of our people than to have their 
foods protected from handling and from bacterial infection, I 
believe, as the Senator does, that it is very important, indeed, 
that this product should be made available to everybody. 

I do not wish to be in the position of damaging a progressing 
industry, because, if we can actually have competition in the 
country, I have no doubt at all that this product can be made 
so cheaply that the end I have in mind will be accomplished. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is just a visco sheet rolled out. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know, but when a firm has a mo- 
nopoly: 

Mr. SMOOT. That firm has a mighty good record. It has 
reduced the price from $2.50 to $1, and that is a pretty good 
record. I assure the Senator there are two more plants, one 
in Virginia and one in Massachusetts, being made ready to get 
under way right now to manufacture this very product. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Is this the product used in 
safety glass? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. 

Mr. COPELAND. This is a much thinner product. 

Mr. SMOOT. It is used for the wrapping of candies and 
other goods. 

Mr. COPELAND. It is the same kind of material, but this 
is used in wrapping bread, wrapping candy, wrapping sausages, 
wrapping all sorts of food products. 

Mr. SMOOT. The safety glass is pyroxylin, and this is a 
visco product, 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
tured together. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am told by the experts that 
there is no monopoly in the manufacture of this product. 
There are three or four institutions in the United States 
making it. 3 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the name “Cellophane” is a 
trade name owned by the Du Ponts. My attention has been 
called to the Sylvania Industrial Corporation; that is in Vir- 
ginia, is it? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. 


If we are 


But they are both manufac- 


It has headquarters in New York. They 
are proposing to build an establishment to produce a similar 
product, of course, with a different name, 
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As I said, my desire is that this product shall be made as 
cheaply as possible, so that it may be used for sanitary reasons. 
However, I am satisfied to let the matter rest here, because if, 
after this debate, there seems any further reason for presenting 
the matter, it can be done in the Senate. So I will let the 
matter go over. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator withdraw his 
amendment? 

Mr. COPELAND. 
amendment. 

Now, I wish to call the attention of the Senator from Utah 
to india ink. I think it fails under paragraph 44. 

Mr. SMOOT. We agreed to make the rate on that 10 per cent 
instead ef 15 per cent. The rate has already been reduced. 

Mr. COPELAND. In this instance I am on the Senator’s 
side. I have great difficulty in maintaining my position. We 
have large factories in my State making india ink. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. What paragraph is that? 

Mr: COPELAND. Paragraph 44. 

Mr. SMOOT. Page 22. 

Mr. COPELAND. In a letter I have received from C. M. 
Higgins & Co., of Brooklyn, they state: 


India Ink and drawing ink generally are discriminated against by 
many foreign countries. We understand that the duty on inks imported 
Into Canada is 25 per cent, and that the duty on inks imported into 
Australia is 40 per cent. These two countries, with the addition of 
England, are our principal foreign markets. In England, furthermore, 
the competitive situation is even worse. Colored inks manufactured 
from synthetic organic dyes are absolutely debarred from England, and 
we can sell no colored inks at all in that country, although our black 
inks are admitted without duty. 


Indeed, Mr. President, I did not offer the 


Mr. SMOOT. These inks in this paragraph are india inks. 

Mr. COPELAND. Yes. This is no form of farm relief. The 
farmers do not use any india ink, do they? I can not see how 
putting a rate on india ink used in draftsmen’s offices and other 
places where this form of ink is used can be said to have any- 
thing to do with farm relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator tried to get the rate made 15 per 
cent and was defeated. 

Mr. COPELAND. Will the matter be in conference? 

Mr. SMOOT. It will be in conference, 

Mr, COPELAND. In the bill the rate is written at 20 per 
cent, and the Senate fixed the rate at 10 per cent. Is that 
what happened? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Now, I want to speak about chlorates, and 
I am sure I have the sympathy of the Senator from Utah. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Does the Senator waive his 
objection to the ink paragraph? 

Mr. COPELAND. I called attention to it so that when the 
matter comes to conference there will be a hope that the con- 
ference committee will do its duty. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
informed. 

Mr. COPELAND. Our constituents have been informed! I 
think I am assured of the sympathy of the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts, he coming from another great industrial State. Now, 
I wish to refer to the matter of chlorates. 

Mr. SMOOT. That is found in paragraph 82. 
a statement on that. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, I ask the Re- 
publicans who have been accusing us of being free traders to 
note that the Senator from New York has now objected to three 
reductions in this bill made by the Finance Committee. We 
fling back the accusation that we on this side are free traders. 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course, the Senator from Massachu- 
setts and I can never be accused of being free traders. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, under the act of 1922 the rate 
of duty on sodium chlorate was 1½ cents a pound. The House 
agreed to that rate and the Senate committee recommended 
that the rate be 2 cents per pound. 

Sodium chlorate is used in increasing quantities for killing 
weeds, and is also used in the manufacture of dyes, explosives, 
and in the pharmaceutical trade. In 1927 one company located 
in New York State produced sodium chlorate. A substantial 
part of domestic consumption is furnished by imports. In 1928 
imports were 2,595,107 pounds, valued at $96,025. The produc- 
tion in 1928 was 3,361,000 pounds. The value per unit was 3.7 
cents per pound. The manufacture of chlorates in the United 
States has ceased except as to sodium chlorate. It was believed 
by the Senate Finance Committee that an increased duty on 
sodium chlorate would protect the domestic chlorate industry, 
which supplies essential materials for explosives in times of 


Our constituents have been 


Let me make 
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emergency. 
rate? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 
tary of War in which he strongly urges it. 
the Senator. 

Mr. SMOOT. I will say to the Senator that I think I have 
the same information, and I think I called it to the attention 
of the Senate when the item was under consideration previously. 
In fact, I am quite sure I did. Yet the Senate voted against it 
and put it at 1% cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. I know it did, but it did it on the theory 
that this is an article used for killing weeds, and that it was 
a form of farm relief, when as a matter of fact anybody who 
knows anything about this poison stuff knows it should not be 
used for that purpose. It is used on the railroads to kill weeds, 
and there it has a value, but for use about the home it is a 
thing that creates a serious fire hazard. It is a dangerous 
article to use. 

There is just one plant left in the United States where 
chlorates are produced. It is absolutely necessary, if we ever 
have another war—of course, we are never going to have any 
more war after we get through with all these conferences— 
that there should be at least one place where chlorates could be 
produced in the United States. 

Mr. SMOOT. It has already been agreed to by an over- 
whelming vote of the Senate and I do not think there is any 
need of having another vote upon it. In fact, a good many 
Senators wanted to place it on the free list. I think the Sena- 
tor had better leave it at 144 cents. 

Mr. COPELAND. Would it be in order for me to move to 
have it placed at 2 cents? 

Mr. SMOOT. Not at this time. 

Mr. COPELAND. That would have to be done after the bill 
gets into the Senate? 

Mr. SMOOT. Yes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well; that is all I have to offer at 
this time, 

Mr. HAYDEN. Mr. President, I have pending three amend- 
ments to this schedule relating to sodium sulphate in which the 
Senator from Nevada [Mr. PirrmAn] is very keenly interested. 
The Senator is now en route to Washington. I ask the chair- 
man of the Finance Committee if there is any objection to 
passing over that matter until Wednesday, when the Senator 
from Nevada will return? 

Mr. SMOOT. We agreed to that item this morning. When 
the Senator from Nevada returns we will consult together and 
see if we can arrange for a unanimous-consent agreement 
about it. 

Mr. HAYDEN. 
have. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator will not lose any rights because 
when the bill gets into the Senate he may offer it there anyhow. 

Mr. HAYDEN. So far as the Senator from Utah is concerned 
he will not object? 

Mr. SMOOT. No. I would just as soon have the matter 
settled while the bill is in Committee of the Whole as when it 
gets into the Senate. 

Mr, HAYDEN. I would prefer to defer consideration of the 
matter, which will not take very long, until the Senator from 
Nevada is present. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. That completes amendments to 
Schedule 1. Schedule 2, earths, earthenware, and glass, is now 
before the Senate for individual amendments. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, I agreed to call for a quorum 
as soon aS we reached Schedule 2. Therefore, I suggest the 
absence of a quorum. . 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The clerk will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk called the roll, and the following Senators 
answered to their names: 


Allen 
Barkley 
Bingham 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Borah 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 


The Senator desires, then, to maintain the 2-cent 


I have here a letter from the Secre- 
Let me read it to 


I do not want to lose any rights that I may 


McCulloch 
McKellar 
McMaster 
McNary 
Metcalf 


Smith 

Smoot 
Stelwer 
Stephens 
Sullivan 
Swanson 
Thomas, Idaho 
Thomas,Okla. 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Watson 
Wheeler 


0 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Harris 
Harrison 
Hatfield 


Overman 
Patterson 
Phipps 

Pine 
Ransdell 
Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky. 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Shortridge 
Simmons 


ones 
Kendrick 


88 Keyes 
Fletcher La Follette 
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The VICE PRESIDENT. Seventy-seven Senators having 
answered to their names, a quorum is present. Schedule 2 is 
before the Senate as in Committee of the Whole and open to 
amendment. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, on page 35 I move to strike 
out subparagraph (b), being lines 9 to 14, inclusive. 

The VICE PRESIDENT. The Senator from Kentucky offers 
an amendment which will be stated. 

The LEGISLATIVE CLERK. On page 35, lines 9 to 14, inclusive, 
the Senator from Kentucky moves to strike out the following: 


(b) All other brick, not specially provided for: Not glazed, enameled, 
painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated in any manner, $1.25 per 
thousand; if glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or deco- 
rated in any manner, 5 per cent ad valorem, but not less than $1.50 per 
thousand. 


Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, this is the paragraph of the 
pending bill which proposes to levy a tariff of $1.25 per thou- 
sand on all other brick not specially provided for, provided they 
are not glazed, enameled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or 
decorated in any manner. It also proposes to levy a tariff of 
$1.50 per thousand on the same brick if they are glazed, enam- 
eled, painted, vitrified, ornamented, or decorated. 

The same situation that applied to the efforts of the commit- 
tee of the House and of the House itself and of the Senate 
Finance Committee to place a tariff on cement exists with 
reference to this paragraph on brick, except that it is even 
worse in the matter of brick than it was on the question of 
cement. The United States has witnessed an expansion in the 
production and use of brick, common ordinary building brick 
as we term them, during the last few years somewhat similar 
to the expansion and use of cement except that in all probability 
the percentage of increase has been more rapid with reference 
to cement because it has been used very largely in the construc- 
tion of highways. 

The importations of common brick, which are the subject of 
my amendment, are very largely localized along the Atlantic 
seaboard. The great bulk of the importations along the Atlantie 
seaboard come into the port of New York. In 1919 we produced 
in the United States 4,751,881 brick of the type which are in- 
cluded in the amendment which I have offered, common ordinary 
building brick. From 1919 to 1927 the domestic production 
greatly increased until in 1926 we produced 7,517,211. There 
was a falling off in 1927 below 1926 due to the slackening of 
the building trade in the United States. That accounts for the 
falling off in 1927 below 1926, and it is not attributable to any 
inerease in the importation of brick into the United States, 

Mr. President, the importation of brick into the United States 
covered by the amendment which I have offered were in 1924, 
45,000,000; in 1925, 53,000,000; in 1926, 113,000,000; in 1927, 
$7,000,000; and in 1928, 77,000,000. In other words, compared 
with a total domestic production of more than 7,000,000,000 
brick we have an importation of 77,000,000; and based upon 
that relative proportion of the domestic production to imports 
we are asked to put a tariff of $1.25 a thousand upon bricks if 
they are unglazed and $1.50 a thousand if they are glazed or 
otherwise ornamented. 

Mr. President, certainly, taking the country as a whole, there 
is no reason for asking the American people to pay $1.25 a 
thousand on common building brick in order to discourage or 
altogether discontinue the importation of 77,000,000 bricks, in 
view of a domestic production of 7,000,000,000 bricks and a 
domestic consumption of slightly more than that. 

It is contended that the duty on bricks is justified because of 
the situation that exists in the Hudson River section of the 
State of New York and because of the competition of Belgian 
bricks brought into the port of New York and very largely used 
in the city of New York, for bricks, like cement, are so heavy 
that they can scarcely be imported into the interior beyond the 
city limits of the port of importation. In the Hudson River 
Valley are the New York brick-producing districts. For the 
last several years the number of bricks preduced there has 
been in the neighborhood of 1,000,000,000, which are largely 
shipped to the city of New York by a barge line on the Hudson 
River, thereby enabling people of that city to enjoy a freight 
rate cheaper than any other community of the United States 
unless it enjoys similar water transportation facilities. 

If we discard altogether the consideration of our country as 
a whole and consider only the State of New York and the city 
of New York, I contend that there is no justification for a pro- 
posal which would charge the people of the city of New York 
from $1.25 to $1.50 extra for every thousand bricks which they 
buy in order that we may put an embargo on 77,000,000 bricks 
coming into that port, assuming that every single one of them 
is used in the construction of buildings in the city of New York. 
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Mr. President, we have a very handsome balance of trade 
with the little Kingdom of Belgium. In 1928 we sent to Bel- 
gium more than $111,000,000 worth of American merchandise 
and Belgium sent to the United States only about $76,000,000 
worth, leaving a balance of trade of more than $35,000,000 in 
favor of the American factory and the American workingman. 
I have on occasions that seemed to me suitable stated that we 
ought not to lose sight of the fact that we have become an ex- 
porting nation; that the balance of trade with the other na- 
tions of the world is considerably in favor of the American 
manufacturer, and, of course, of the American laboring man. 
We can not continue to manufacture a surplus of products 
unless we find a market for them amongst the other nations 
of the world. Where there is a surplus of products over and 
above our domestic requirements, we can not keep American 
labor employed unless we find a market for those products out- 
side the United States. 

No man is the friend of the American workingman, however 
constantly and enthusiastically he may support him by lip serv- 
ice, who pursues a course of action that will deny to the Ameri- 
can workingman and to the American manufacturer the markets 
of the world, which we now enjoy. Especially is that true in 
the case of any nation to which we send more of our products 
than it sends us in return. I am willing to stake my reputation 
for veracity upon the assertion, in view of the balance of trade 
in our favor with all the world, that more men in the United 
States are given employment regularly because of the exports 
that we send to other nations than are denied employment by 
the imports that we draw from other nations. It seems to me 
that that statement is incontrovertible; it is bound to be true, 
because we send to other nations more than we draw from them 
combined. We send every year to the little Kingdom of Belgium 
more than $35,000,000 of merchandise in excess of what we im- 
port from Belgium; and yet, Mr. President, it is rather a strange 
circumstance that this tariff bill undertakes to strike down the 
ability of Belgium to buy from us, because it so happens that 
Belgium exports to the United States common building bricks, 
cement, and window glass; and the bill seeks to put a practical 
embargo upon those importations from that country so far as 
brick and cement are concerned; and the President’s proclama- 
tion, with which we shall deal a little later, sought to do the 
same thing with respect to window glass. 

It is claimed and will be claimed, no doubt, that the cost of 
producing brick in Belgium is less than in the United States; 
that the Belgians are sending brick over here as ballast on 
American ships; and that the importation of those Belgian brick 
is detrimental to the business of the brickmakers in the Hudson 
River Valley in New York, which is the only territory in the 
United States where the importation of brick has any real effect. 
According to the figures which I have here, which have been 
furnished me by the Government experts, the cost of making 
brick in Belgium per thousand can be figured safely at about 
$4.30; the cost of transportation is $7; the cost of unloading is 
$1.25; making a total of $12.55 without any profit to the im- 
porter. If we allow the importer $1.25, which is a very modest 
allowance—we usually allow about 25 per cent for profits, in- 
surance, and other overhead expenses after the commodity 
arrives in this country—but making only an allowance of prac- 
tically 10 per cent for profit and other expenses of the importer, 
we have a total of $13.80 a thousand for building brick laid 
down in the city of New York, while the brickmakers in the 
Hudson River Valley of New York have been selling their own 
product in the city of New York for from $12 to $13 per thou- 
sand. That is a reduction below some previous figures for their 
brick, but that reduction was not brought about by any increase 
in importations, for, as I have already indicated, the importa- 
tions have decreased from 113,000,000 bricks in 1927 to about 
77,000,000 bricks in 1928. 

The domestic manufacturers claim that a survey represent- 
ing more than 80 per cent of the Hudson River Valley district 
will show an average cost in 1927 of $13.42 per thousand de- 
livered to the dealer—that is their own figure—as compared 
with $13.80 per thousand delivered to the port of New York, 
with an allowance of not more than 10 per cent for the profit 
of the importer. Of course, this is ex parte testimony, but, 
accepting their own figures, that is the comparison at which we 
arrive. In fact, the selling price of Hudson River brick along 
the docks to dealers in the latter part of 1928 was $12 a 
thousand, being $1.80 below the cost of the Belgian brick 
delivered in the city of New York. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President 

The VICE PRESIDENT. Does the Senator from Kentucky 
yield to the Senator from Florida? 

Mr. BARKLEY, I yield, 
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Mr. FLETCHER. May I ask the Senator if there is any 
difference in the quality of the brick? 

Mr. BARKLEY. There is practically no difference in the 
quality; it is the same character of brick, They are unglazed, 
unornamented, common, clay building brick, 

I said a while ago that the imports in 1927 were a little 
more than 77,000,000 brick. For the first half of 1929 they 
amounted to only 7,280,000; and for all of the year 1929 we 
imported only 19,646,000 brick. 

Of course, it will be demonstrated that there has been a 
reduction in the domestic production of brick; and I do not 
desire to controvert that statement. There has also been a 
reduction in the production and sale of lumber in the United 
States, because there has been a reduction in building opera- 
tions all over this country. Beginning at the end of the World 
War there was a perfect frenzy and fever of construction all 
over our country. Business houses went up like magic almost 
overnight. Large, handsome, and expensive apartment houses 
were constructed in order to house the people; and in every 
community, whether large or small, throughout the country, we 
found building operations being undertaken, and new areas 
being taken in by cities and villages, until we wondered where 
the people who lived prior to the war had been housed, in view 
of this tremendous increase in building operations throughout 
the country. 

We all realize—if we have not even looked into the statisties 
we recognize from our Own personal observation that there has 
been a considerable lessening in building operations, because 
the same thing happened in the real-estate market that happened 
in the stock market. Men became overenthusiastic; but they 
loaded up too heavily on speculative propositions out of which 
they expected to make money; and even here in the Capital of 
the Nation we have had recent rumors of practical bankruptcy 
coming to great builders of apartment houses and residences 
because of the fact that they had overloaded, and the market 
had become stale, and brought about the necessity for a lessen- 
ing in building construction, not only here in this city but in all 
cities. We know that a part of the unemployment from which 
our country is now suffering, which is more terrible than any 
of us here like publicly to admit, is due to a considerable degree 
to the lessening of business operations in all of their ramifica- 
tions, which, of course, has its direct effect upon the number and 
value of brick and other building materials manufactured in 
the United States. 

Mr. FLETCHER. Mr. President, I suggest to the Senator, 
too, that perhaps there has been an accumulation of stocks, both 
as to lumber and as to brick, and that that has created some 
depression, 


Mr. BARKLEY, Yes. 


During the boom period of building, 
with which we are all familiar, in order to take care of all even- 
tualities and have a supply on hand whenever it was needed, 
there was necessarily a large increase in the stock on hand of 
all dealers and manufacturers of building material; and the 


same thing happened to brick. When the slump came, when the 
cessation came—as it had to come—it found them with a surplus 
on their hands, which, of course, in the very nature of things 
they have sought to dispose of at whatever price they could 
obtain; and that of itself drove down to some extent the price 
of brick and other material in this country. But it can not be 
charged to importations of brick from Belgium, or the rest of 
the world, because our importations fell off from 113,000,000 to 
77,000,000 in 1927; and, according to figures just handed me by 
the expert from the Tariff Commission, there was a falling off 
to a little more than 19,000,000 brick in the year 1929. 

I have not the figures for 1929 of domestic production in the 
Hudson River Valley, which is mainly the field which is affected 
by this tariff and by whatever competition there is from Bel- 
glund; but the same thing that produced a reduction in our 
imports of brick has produced a reduction in our domestic pro- 
duction. I have no doubt that it will be perfectly demonstrable 
that the number of bricks produced in New York, and in every 
other State, has been reduced; but I dare say the reduction in 
our domestice production makes no sort of comparison with the 
size of the reduction in our imports; for if our imports fell off 
from, let us say, 100,000,000 a year to 20,000,000 a*year, in 
round numbers, that is a reduction of four-fifths of our entire 
importation of brick into the United States, a reduction of about 
80 per cent; and I know that no man can accurately state that 
the production of the domestic product has fallen off 80 per cent 
or 50 per cent. 

In 1928 the importations of Belgian brick into the city of 
New York were only 5 per cent of their total consumption; and 
yet we are asked to slap on here a duty of a dollar and a 
quarter a thousand for common brick, which may be reflected in 
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the price of brick all over the United States, because 5 per cent 
of the brick used in the city of New York are imported from 
Belgium! As I said when we had up the cement schedule, we 
might take a knife and slice off the entire Atlantic seacoast, 
and consider the tariff on brick from the standpoint only of 
the domestic ports, with only 5 per cent coming into one port 
and none into the other ports, comparatively speaking. There 
would be no justification for requiring a tariff on 95 per cent 
of the brick used in the construction of homes in the city of 
New York in order to prevent the importation of 5 per cent. 

Our theory of a tariff has been a competitive tariff. It may 
be argued that it is difficult to define what a competitive tariff 
is, and I recognize the difficulty of it; but my theory of a com- 
petitive tariff is a tariff so arranged scientifically and economi- 
cally as to allow competition, or to make it possible for Ameri- 
can manufacturers and producers to compete in the markets of 
our own country with foreign producers who import their prod- 
uct here. A competitive tariff, however, is not an embargo 
tariff; it is not a prohibitive tariff; and unless we are to have 
competition in the city of New York in the manufacture and 
sale of brick, we will have none anywhere. 

I think about 90 per cent of all the brick imported into this 
country are used in the city of New York, which makes up 
about 5 per cent of their own domestic production. Now, con- 
sidering that great metropolitan area, with its five or six or 
eight or ten million people—depending upon the length of your 
radius from the center of that great metropolitan district— 
involving not only skyscrapers and business houses but involv- 
ing the construction of modest homes by the merchants and the 
workers and the clerks and those who make up that great 
metropolitan city, what justification can we give for charging 
them $1.25 a thousand on 5 per cent or one twentieth of the 
brick that they consume, and add to that the $1.25 or $1.50, 
even if we figure only the tariff itself, that they will be re- 
quired to pay on the other 95 per cent of the brick they use in 
New York? 

It seems to me, Mr. President, that there is less justification 
for a duty here than there was in the cement schedule; there 
is less justification for a duty here than there was in the 
gypsum schedule. For the very same reason that the Senate 


declined to put a tariff on building material, and declined to 
put a tax on home owning, it should decline to require the man 


who desires a modest place of habitation to pay tribute to a 
few brick makers in one locality in the United States who are 
still following the old-fashioned, out-of-date, antiquated meth- 
ods that have been abolished in every modern, up-to-date brick 
factory in the United States. 

It so happens that these brick kilns in the Hudson Valley are 
so located that they are required to use a certain kind of mud, 
because they have no other kind there. They are required, I 
am told, to use what is known as the soft-mud process in the 
nranufacture of brick in this area. The soft-mud process is not 
only slower and more antiquated but it is more expensive than 
the modern stiff- mud process. But the manufacturers of brick 
on the Hudson River offset that disadvantage by a cheaper 
freight rate which they enjoy down the Hudson River. But, 
even if they did not enjoy a cheaper freight rate upon the Hud- 
son River barges, they have no right to come here and ask us 
to penalize 120,000,000 American people in the cost of building 
material in the form of brick because they are required by their 
location and circumstances to use an old-fashioned method of 
manufacturing brick. 

Mr. President, I do not wish to take any further time of the 
Senate now. Until somebody has sought to justify this tax, I 
Shall reserve any further time I may wish to occupy. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sena- 
tor yield for a monrent? 

Mr. BARKLEY. I yield to the Senator from Massachusetts. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. If I understand the situa- 
tion here, the production of domestic brick, particularly in the 
Hudson River Valley, has decreased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. It has. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. 
decreased. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Very materially. 

Mr, WALSH of Massachusetts. Due to the substitution of 
some other building material or the cessation of building in 
America. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Yes. I will say that I think the cessation 
of building has had more to do with it than substitution. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. This proposition, boiled down 
to a single line, is an attempt of a domestic industry that has 
lost business through economic conditions here to get a heavier 
duty in the hope of shutting out some of the imports that have 
heen reduced also by reason of economic conditions? 


And the imports also have 
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Mr. BARKLEY. The Senator has stated the matter precisely. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, the fate of this proposal 
depends upon the attitude of the administration Republicans. 

I saw an amazing spectacle here last week. Everybody on the 
other side of the aisle regular in politics, voted for the higher 
rate on Portland cement. Almost without exception, everybody 
on the other side of the aisle belonging to the administration 
Republicans voted for no protection upon gypsum. It makes a 
lot of difference what industry it is that is asking for relief. 

Nobody contended more vigorously or at greater length, per- 
haps, for a tax upon cement than I did; and I had a lot of sup- 
port across the aisle, because the great concerns making Port- 
land cement stand very high in the councils of the Republican 
Party. I did not make a fight for cement on that account, cer- 
tainly. I made it because in the Hudson River Valley are a lot 
of cement companies threatened with extinction because of com- 
petition with foreign cement. 

I had the vetes of the administration Republicans for that 
proposition. But when it came to the poor little gypsum miners, 
the men who go down into the bowels of the earth to take out 
gypsum, the men who have no influence politically, who con- 
tribute nothing to the Republican Party—they had no consola- 
tion at the hands of the Republicans, the regulars on the 
other side. 

If you want to have a good laugh, compare the votes of a 
week ago last Friday with the votes of a week ago last Satur- 
day. You will find the most amazing reversal of front. I 
sometimes have difficulty in keeping up with myself about where 
I stand on some matters relating to the tariff, but I think I can 
make some explanation of why I do this or that, but I defy the 
dyed-in-the-wool, hard-boiled administration Republicans on the 
other side to explain why they changed front overnight. They 
do not dare say it was because the poor little gypsum fellows 
did not deserve the cordial support and the yotes of the regulars, 
exactly as they gave it to cement. 

I do not know what the regulars are going to do to-day about 
brick. The argument I want to make for a tariff on brick is 
exactly the argument I made with reference to the tariff upon 
cement and the tariff upon gypsum. Iam striving as best I can 
to make it possible for the American workman to be employed. 
That is my effort. 

My friend the Senator from Kentucky speaks with great con- 
cern about the small-home owners in New York City. There are 
not any small-home owners there. One per cent of our people 
live in their own homes. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. Of course. 

Mr. BARKLEY. That may be because it costs so much for 
them to build homes, and I am afraid that less than 1 per cent 
will live in their own homes if you add to the price of brick and 
cement and everything else that goes into the construction of a 
home, 

Mr. COPELAND. My friend does not want to spoil my 
speech! He must not do that; I bore so patiently with him. 

Mr. BARKLEY. I will withdraw the part I have already 
spoken, if the Senator desires. 

Mr. COPELAND. No; leave it in. The reason given by the 
Senator is not the reason why they do not have any homes. It 
is not because of the cost of the building materials. They do 
not even have a chance to ask the price. The reason why they 
can not build is because the banks find it so much mere profit- 
able to lend money in Wall Street to the great speculative con- 
cerns than for the building of homes. 

Let the Senator from Kentucky listen to this—and I know he 
will indorse it: Nothing is better for any community than to 
have the people live in their own homes. There is no doubt 
about that. Once give a man an equity in a home and he be- 
comes interested in the community life, he wants good schools 
and good churches and good doctors. He is not keen for more 
lawyers. He is interested in the men who hold public office. 
He wants men in public office who will represent him, who will 
keep the taxes as low as possible. I know that. Ah, my friends, 
let the young man have a thousand dollars in cash, or own a lot, 
with good health and good character, and it should be possible 
for him to build a little home, but he can not do it; the banks 
will not lend him the money. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. SMOOT. The Senator must know that if every laboring 
man in the city of New York owned his own home it would take 
all the land between Washington and New York, and they never 
could get to their work. It would be impossible. The conditions 
existing in great cities like New York and London make it im- 
possible for the laboring man to get to his work and own his 
own little home. 
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Out in our section of the country it is different. Out there 
the laboring men own their homes, and they can get from their 
homes to their work in 5 minutes, or in 10 minutes at most. 
The unfortunate conditions in the great cities make it necessary 
to have tenement houses, and make it necessary for people to 
live as they do. I wish to God they did not have to live as they 
do, but civilization as we have it to-day and the congestion of 
the people in great centers have brought it about, and I do not 
know how it is going to be avoided. 

I have thought of that condition a dozen times or more. I 
never visit a great city in this country or in any other country 
that I do not see the same conditions, and I have never been 
able to figure out how we are ever going to rectify the condi- 
tions under our present civilization, so called. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I thank the Senator for 
what he has said. While I bitterly disagree with the Senator 
from Utah in many things, I never have any doubt about the 
fineness of his Christian character. The very fact that he says 
here to-day that he is worried about the way people live is a 
tribute to his goodness of heart. 

Somebody sometime in this country must find a way to solve 
these social problems, Let people congregate 12 in three rooms, 
a whole family living in a basement, and that condition of 
affairs is not only an invasion of the health but it is an inva- 
sion of the morals, and it undermines our whole theory of 
government and our whole structure of government. Somebody 
some day will find a solution for this problem or this country 
will break in two; there will be a conflict between those who 
have and those who have not. 

I am tremendously serious about this, because my life has 
been such that I have come in contact with the submerged 
world. It is not alone in the great cities of the United States 
that we find this condition. Right now in Dublin, Ireland, one- 
half of the population is on the dole. Think of it! 

Oh, how people live when they live in poverty! Those of you 


who were born and brought up in the open spaces know nothing 
about the basements and the subbasements where men and 
women live and where babies are born. 
words. 

I would not for one moment stand on this floor and propose 
any measure which I thought would stand in the way of the 
decent housing of the multitudes of my city. 


It is terrible beyond 


But that is not 
at stake. 

The Senator from Utah has well stated that topographically 
and geographically and physically our city is confined by the 
rivers, a long, narrow peninsula. Our fathers who founded and 
laid out the city had no vision of what transportation might be 
in the future. They thought only of the rivers, so they had a 
little short street every little way, running east and west, to 
the North River and the Bast River, with few north and south 
avenues, no means of taking the people from the narrow part 
of the city out into the open spaces. It created a difficult prob- 
lem. Immigration has brought us tens of thousands and mil- 
lions of people. Other millions have rushed to the city. So 
we have the difficult problem of housing to face and will have 
for years to come. 

Let not the Senator from Kentucky think, when he talks about 
New York and about the home building in New York, that the 
thing we have under discussion to-day has any relation to it. It 
has not. 

It is not for New York City that I want to speak to-day; it is 
for the Hudson River Valley. Only a little while ago there were 
a hundred brick plants in that valley, many of them in the county 
where I live. I am not presenting any theory, I am not bringing 
something before the Senate I have read about, or something I 
have seen in pictures; I am talking about things I have seen 
many, many times with my own eyes. That is the sort of testi- 
mony that is most convincing to any person. I have seen it, 
and I have personal experience of it. 

Senators will remember how the man who was born blind 
had his eyes anointed by the Master, and the great theologians 
said. “You can not see; it is not humanly possible that you 
could be cured of your blindness.” But he said, “ Whereas I was 
blind, now I can see.” He had the testimony of his senses. 

So I know what is going on up in the Hudson River Valley. 
Where we had a hundred plants, the number declined to 75, and 
is now in the sixties, and unless some relief is given it will be 
in the fifties and in the forties. 

There is no more conscientious man on this floor than my 
friend, the Senator from Kentucky, but he has frankly stated 
that this matter does not involve his section of the country. He 
says if you cut a fringe off the eastern part of the United 
States it is just that [ittle fringe that is involved. 

Nobody is going to ship bricks a hundred miles. Between 
now and kingdom come there will never be a Belgian brick sold 
west of the Alleghenies. Nobody has an interest iu the tariff on 
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brick except our section of the country, and it is a matter of 
yital interest to us. 

Mr. President, in this particular debate it is utterly useless to 
quote figures. My friend from Kentucky repeatedly said that 
only 77,000,000 bricks had been brought in from Belgium. It is 
not the number of bricks brought in, but it is the potentialities 
that we dread, the possibilities. 

Year after year, I know, all through the seven years I have 
been in the Senate, we have heard debates about the farmers 
and about farm relief. We have been told that Liverpool, the 
world market, fixes the price of wheat. So it is with brick. It 
is not the quantity of brick brought in from Belgium that affects 
the price of brick in New York. It is the world condition. It 
is the fact that they can bring brick in from Belgium that affects 
the price of brick in New York. All one need to do to know that 
is to follow the schedule of prices charged for brick from the 
Hudson River Valley. Four years ago they were $17 a thousand 
delivered in New York. Last year they dropped to $12 a thou- 
sand and this year to $11 a thousand. 

The Senator from Kentucky said it costs $12.42 to make these 
bricks and deliver them, yet they are selling for $11. How can 
they do it? It is because they can not afford to let their machin- 
ery rust out, they can not afford to allow their groups of em- 
ployees to disband. They must keep their organization, even if 
it be but a skeleton organization. 

I am yery sincere when I say I truly believe that if this small 
tax is not granted by the Congress, dozens of those plants in the 
valley of the Hudson will go out of business. Then what will 
happen? Brick will come from Belgium with no American com- 
petition. Does anyone think those wise Belgians, as fine a peo- 
ple as ever drew the breath of life, would not take advantag 
of that situation? No one has a higher respect for them than I 
have. I have traveled from one end of their country to the 
other and I know what it is, and I know the people. They are 
a smart people. When there is no longer any competition from 
the American brick factories, the price of Belgian brick will 
reach any figure they would care to place upon their bricks. 

The thing that urges me to stand here insisting upon this tariff 
is because I do not want more poverty and more suffering in the 
Hudson River Valley. That is why I doit. I have in my folder 
letters from up in the valley, some of them from chairmen of 
Democratic committees. I think I ought to put at least one of 
them on record. My record is so bad as a Democrat, measured 
by traditional standards, that I think I ought to have some of the 
others put on record, 

Here is a letter from Mr. John T. McCarthy, chairman of the 
Democratic city committee of Beacon, N. V. He had this same 
suspicion in mind that my friend from Kentucky had, that for a 
Democrat to propose a tariff on anything might be a sort of 
heresy. He said: 


We know, of course, the traditional policy of the Democratic Party, 
so far as tariff is concerned. We belleye that tariff aid should be ex- 
tended to those industries that are in need of it rather than to the 
gigantic monopolies which have received tariff protection for years past, 
and we also believe it is entirely within the province of the Democratic 
Party to assist by tariff protection industries not as powerful as the 
Steel Corporation and other similar corporations, 


Mr. McCarthy did not need to make any apology to me, He is 
Just as good a Democrat as I am, and I think I am just as good 
a Democrat as anybody on this side of the Chamber. The Dem- 
ocratic Party and the great standard bearer of the Democratic 
Party insist that the fetish of low tariff and of free trade should 
not bind the party in making such schedules as will protect 
American labor. There is the whole secret of the matter. We 
can not have prosperity in the Nation unless the workers are 
employed, Every great revolution of consequence of recent years 
has had its foundation in the welfare of industry. To save 
America we must keep the people employed. 

As I said a little while ago about social conditions, somebody 
must solve these problems, and the problem of employment is 
one that goes to the heart of how people live, the food they get, 
and the way they are clothed. If there should be widespread 
unemployment in America, greater than now exists, a time when 
in every community a very large percentage of the people are 
without work, we will see something worse than Coxey’s army 
marching on the Capitol. 

We have seen in an industrial city a great group of industrial 
employees rush into the streets because of a joyful occasion like, 
for instance, the armistice. I remember Armistice Day. I bap- 
pened then to be in the cabinet of the mayor of the city of 
New York, and my office was near City Hall Park. Word came 
that the armistice had been announced and there crowded into 
that square bakers in their aprons and caps, workmen with their 
wrenches and hammers in their hands, great masses of human 
beings on a joyful occasion, But suppose something were to 
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happen in the country that a group like that crowded City Hall 
Park in New York or the municipal center in any other city 
in the country, resentful of the failure of Government to pro- 
vide employment, what then would happen to our Government 
which we prize so highly? In any city there Is only half a 
mile between abject poverty and great wealth. Let once there 
be an uprising of people who come from the submerged part of 
the city, let them march once upon the homes of affluence, and 
there will be from capital a howl for aid that could be heard 
from here to the moon. 

Why do we not in our legislation give thought to the matter 
of employment? That is the thing which induces me, somewhat 
in opposition to the proverbial policy of my party, to stand here 
and urge certain tariffs. I want them because I want our people 
to work, The Senator from Kentucky may use all the statistics 
and use up all the type in the numeral boxes to show this, that, 
and the other thing, but the fact remains that the brick workers 
of my valley can not continue to work, as I see it, unless this 
tariff relief is granted. 

Mr. President, I could stand here from now until to-morrow 
morning simply to ring the changes on what I have said, I want 
the people of New York to work. They want to work. They 
must work or starve. That is the whole problem. Here we 
have on this side of the world a noble people 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. Mr. President, will the Sen- 
atoy yield? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr, Fess in the chair), Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts? 

Mr, COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I have a great deal of 
sympathy with what the Senator has been saying about unem- 
ployment conditions, I just made a hasty visit to my home 
State and I must frankly say to the Senator my hours there 
were depressing because of the stories of unemployment, of 
business curtailment, and general lack of prosperity among the 
average classes of our population, I quite agree with him that 


we should use great care in the treatment of the tariff bill, 
because there are unfortunately many propagandists in the 
country who are asserting that some of the causes of the pres- 
ent unemployment situation are due to tariff conditions. 

I call the Senator’s attention to the fact that a great deal of 
the unemployment is outside of and beyond the scope of tariff 


legislation, I wonder if he will not agree with me on that 
proposition? 

Mr. COPELAND. Ob. I have no question about it. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. For instance, the condition 
in the textile industries in my State is due to changes of style 
of dress, of substitution of one kind of cloth for another, and 
other factors, such as competition from other parts of the 
country where production and labor is cheaper, and can be 
traced but very slightly, if at all, to failure to give in former 
tariff revisions sufficient tariff protection. 

Mr. COPELAND. I have no doubt the Senator is entirely 
right. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But during the discussion of 
the pending bill the Senator, as a Democrat, I think has had it 
in mind—I certainly havye—that with people out of employment, 
looking for work, hungry, they will grasp at anything proposed 
in the way of relief or in the form of assistance to them. Is 
not that true? 

Mr. COPELAND. That is true. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. But now we are discussing 
the tariff; industries are asking for further tariff protection, and 
they are naturally creating an atmosphere favorable to the in- 
crease of duties on the theory that it is going to help give a 
little more employment and help promote business. I think it is 
largely psychological, but it is a situation we ought to keep in 
mind. 

Of course, we should not be swept off our feet, and the Senator 
from New York, I hope, will seek, as I am trying to seek, to 
differentiate between the false propaganda tending to assert 
that every kind of ill that we have can be cured by the tariff, 
and try to confine his efforts to increased tariff protection to 
cases where it can be clearly and unmistakably proven that the 
lagging of the industry, the depressiom in the industry, is due 
to an absorption of the domestic market by importations from 
foreign countries. 

I want to say to the Senator—and I wish more of my Demo- 
eratic colleagues were present—that I am very much troubled 
at this particular time lest a too extensive record be made here 
ef reductions in rates that may place the party on the defensive. 

I am grieved and pained at a condition which I find in my 
State. One of the letters that I received before I left for home 
contained a notice to me that one of the industries of my State 
occupying buildings twice the size of this Capitol and employing 
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at one time several years ago one-fourth of all the people who 
are employed and work in that community is going to close its 
doors on April 1. It has been lagging, drooping, making a re- 
duction in employees now for several years, but finally the end 
has come, and that industry is probably to cease operations. 

I want to say that it is not due to tariff conditions, but it is 
due to competition with other parts of the country, to changes 
in style, and to the other factors which have led to a general 
depression in the cotton industry. Such conditions create a 
state of mind that we ought to think about and deal with. I 
do not hesitate to say to the Senator from Utah that the state 
of mind of the public against this bill six months ago was more 
antagonistic than it is to-day. Fortunately, he has been able 
to gather some sympathy and support for his bill by reason 
of the steady and constant decline in business due to causes 
outside the domain of the tariff. 

I venture to say upon the floor of the Senate that I believe 
there are in the files of business organizations in this country 
documents containing information about the slump in business 
which they dare not make public because of the shock such a 
disclosure would bring to the general business of the country. 

I rose in part to commend the Senator from New York for 
keeping in mind that situation in the country, and for his 
desire to prevent the Democratic Party being caught by any 
mistakes on this tariff question in a whirl of discontent that 
would result in our being charged with participating in a moye- 
ment further to handicap industry. Those who want to take 
that position may do so; I am not going to do it, and I hope 
my party will not do it. 

I state that it is a time for extreme care and caution in the 
handling of this very important tariff question. I hope we 
shall be careful in fixing these duties not to put ourselves in the 
position of so fixing them as to be injurious to the business 
interests of the country. We certainly have been most incon- 
siderate of the consumers in the rates fixed on foods. 

I do net mean to urge that Democrats should vote for every 
inerease that is proposed here; that we should disregard all 
basic, fundamental principles of protection or nonprotection; 
it does not mean that we should impose duties which can not be 
justified and which are not defendable; but it does mean just 
what the Senator from New York has been saying of a general 
character, In trying to apply those general considerations to 
this particular case I am not in accord with him, but I agree with 
him that it is a time for caution and for carefully considering 
just what we are doing here that might be: considered injurious 
to business, in view of the very serious employment conditions 
of the country. 

I very much dislike to say that, and I am not saying it in 
any partisan vein or for any political purposes, but labor and 
business conditions are bad. I deplore them. The outlook in 
this country for the next few months, industrially, is about as 
bad as I have ever known it; in fact, somebody called my atten- 
tion to a newspaper in Boston a few days ago which stated that 
unemployment was worse there than it has been at any time in 
25 years. 

I think the Democratic Party has a very excellent chance to 
win the next election if it uses care and does not go to extremes 
during the consideration of the pending bill. It should be ready 
to take advantage of the general discontent which is prevailing 
in many quarters and which I expect to see reflected in the 
special congressional election in my State to-morrow. That sit- 
uation grows out of the fact that there is a feeling that the 
administration has not taken cognizance of the conditions that 
exist; that it has not shown sympathy with the unemployment 
problem and the causes of the present business depression, and 
has not taken the leadership that it ought to take in seeking at 
least to find out all the facts and to express sympathy and un- 
derstanding, even it can not enact some remedial legislation. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). Does 
the Senator from New York yield to the Senator from Utah? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield, 

Mr. SMOOT. Along the line of the remarks of the Senator 
from Massachusetts let me express the hope that we will speed- 
ily dispose of the tariff bill, If we are to pass it, it ought to be 
passed in the near future. Do not let us allow the unrest 
throughout the country to-day, which has been referred to by 
the Senator from Massachusetts, te last any longer than is 
absolutely necessary. 

I thank the Senator from Massachusetts for what he has 
said, and I thank him for any assistance he or any other Senator 
may render in hastening the passage of the bill and having it 
become a law. If it shall work badly, the Republican Party will 
have to suffer for it, but if it shall work well, we hope that the 
unrest among the people of the country will disappear. I 
should like very much at least to have the bill advanced to that 
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Stage where it may be considered in conference so that it may 
be worked ont there. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Kentucky? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I agree entirely with what 
the Senator from Massachusetts and the Senator from New York 
have said about caution. I can hardly agree, however, with 
the assumption that what has been done thus far on this bill 
justifies a daily lecture to us on this side as to what we 
should do. 

Outside of a few items in the chemical schedule, which the 
Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brieasr] described this morn- 
ing as infinitesimal and inconsequential, no effort has been 
made to reduce, so far as I recall, by any independent amend- 
ment offered on this side as to any schedule, to reduce any rate 
of the act of 1922. We did put borax and cooking soda on the 
free list because we have a very large domestic production, very 
large exportations, and practically no importations. 

I will say that we on this side of the aisle started out with 
the understanding that we would not undertake to reduce rates 
below the 1922 basis, except in exceptional cases where the 
facts and information gathered by Government agencies jus- 
tified it or where those facts failed to justify any tariff at all. 
We have not sought to prevent increases in this bill where, in 
our judgment, a fair case was made in behalf of an increase. 
What we have sought to do has been to prevent unnecessary 
and unjustifiable increases over the rates in the act of 1922. In 
view of the inconsequential number of efforts made to reduce 
rates below those provided by that act, I do not think the 
business element of the United States or the laboring element 
or the farm element or all the elements together will have any 
doubt that when this bill shall finally become a law, if it shall 
become a law, the average of rates carried in it will be con- 
siderably higher than the rates carried in the act of 1922. 

I hope, because in a few instances out of the 22,000 items in 
this bill, we have sought to prevent increases which in our judg- 
ment were not justified, and in a very small number of cases 
have songht to reduce below the 1922 level rates on commodities 
as to which we felt there was no justification for any sort of 
a rate, that we will be charged with any effort, deliberate or 
otherwise, to scare the business elements of the United States 
or to put them in greater uncertainty than they are in at this 
time. We certainly do not want to contribute to that result; I 
do not think we have contributed to it, and I do not think we 
will contribute to it if we go along and pass this bill in whatever 
shape we may pass it, as rapidly as possible, and trust to luck 
and Providence to bring back a measure from the conference 
committee which will at least be somewhere in the neighborhood 
of what is just and fair to the American people. 

While I am on my feet let me say that I appreciate also the 
Position of the Senator from New York. As he knows, there 
is not a Member of this body for whom I have a higher politi- 
cal or personal regard than I have for him. I appreciate his 
sincerity and his loyalty to his community. I think it is a mis- 

ke, however, to assume, as the Senator from Massachusetts 
has already pointed out, that in the conditions that now exist in 
the United States there is any very great number of industries 
or men who can be lifted out of the slough of despond by any 
tariff bill which we may enact. 

Take the situation in New York to which the Senator from 
that State has been referring. The greatest imports of brick 
from Belgium into the United States occurred between 1925 and 
1927. In one of those years—the Senator objects to my figures, 
but we have got to use economic conditions and figures of ex- 
ports and imports to find out what the relative conditions are— 
in one of those years the imports amounted to 113,000,000 brick. 
At the same time in the Hudson River brickworks the number 
of employees increased from about 4,500 to nearly 5,100, show- 
ing that there was an increased demand for brick and that in- 
creased demand not only brought a slight increase in importa- 
tions, but it brought an increase in domestic production to meet 
that demand and brought consequently an increase in the em- 
ployment of American labor. Now, we have witnessed a reces- 
mon; we have witnessed a recession in domestic production, in 
importations, and in building activities, and all of that has 
naturally thrown out of employment many good men whose un- 
employment gives us great concern and great pain; but I agree 
with the Senator from Massachusetts that we can not help that 
situation, especially with respect to bricks, by putting them on 
the dutiable list when that remedy would be worse than the 
disease from which the industry may suffer. 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 


| dreadful mistake, 
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Mr. GILLETT. Has the Senator from New York the floor? 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. He has the floor. 

Mr. GILLETT. Did he have the floor when my colleague [Mr. 
Wars] spoke? I wish to say just a few words in response to 
what my colleague said, but I do not want to interrupt the 
Senator. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
York yield for that purpose? 

Mr. COPELAND. I shall be very glad to yield for some 
comments. 

Mr. GILLETT. 
minutes. 

Mr. COPELAND. Very well. 

Mr. GILLETT. I merely wish to allude to the fact that my 
colleague [Mr. WAtsH] made some remarks in which he re- 
ferred to the election which is éoming on in Massachusetts to- 
morrow ; and it struck me, whether that was his intention or 
not, that his remarks undoubtedly would be interpreted at home 
as made to help the election of a Democrat in my State. 

I disagree entirely with my colleague in his statement that 
there is more unemployment and greater distress in the country 
to-day than at any time within 25 years. That is a fine argu- 
ment on which to elect a Democratic Congressman in a district 
where there is, of course, some unemployment. There is unem- 
ployment; but that the administration has done nothing to 
reduce it is also, it strikes me, a gross misstatement. ‘ 

I think the effort of the President to bring the business men 
of the country together, and to try to prevent the business de- 
pression and unemployment which was threatened, is one of 
the greatest constructive acts toward the improvement of in- 
dustrial conditions that has ever been undertaken by any Presi- 
dent. I am inclined to agree with my colleague that the state 
of mind of the country toward the tariff is different now from 
what it was six months ago. I was not quite sure as to what 
he meant; but I believe the state of mind of the country is 
much more hostile to the tariff to-day than it was six months 
ago, and that that hostility is largely due to the conduct, not 
of those of us who have been trying to frame a protective tariff 
bill, but of those whom I understood he was lecturing on his 
side of the Chamber, and blaming for not supporting the 
doctrine of protection. For five months in this Chamber they 
have been retarding the progress of this bill, and I think the 
country has become very impatient. 

Therefore it seems to me that there is nothing in the conduct 
of the Republicans toward this tariff bill that justifies a charge 
that the present distress is due to that, and that nothing has 
been left undone which the President could have done to remedy 
present conditions. 

Mr, COPELAND. Mr. President, I am very much obliged 
to my colleagues who have contributed so much of value to 
this debate. I do want to say this, stimulated perhaps by what 
has been said by the senior Senator from Massachusetts who 
has just spoken: 

If there is a psychology in this country which can be traced 
at all to Washington, the atmosphere has been created by the 
very wrong act of the President in calling this special session. 
The President made a very serious mistake, as I view it; and 
I say it with all respect to his high office. Just because a 
man is. President, it is an unfortunate thing that that is not 
sufficient to make him infallible; but, as I see it, he made a 
Had he called us in special session to pass 
farm relief, had he limited our activity and our proposed action 
to farm relief, we would have adjourned before Thanksgiving, 
and it would have been all over; but he did not do that. He 
opened the gates, There was no effort at control, so far as I 
can see, on his part; and the result is that we have before us 
a general revision of the tariff. Not only has the President 
failed to help and improve the distressing economic conditions 
of the country, but he has contributed largely to the situation 
which exists at present. 

For my part, I do not want to have this tariff bill kept here 
any longer than necessary. Somebody may say, Well, you 
have probably done as much as anybody to keep it here”; but 
even so, I do not want to have those items opened up that are 
going to keep us here and give the country the impression 
that we are going to cut everything below the 1922 rates. That 
would be fatal; and if I haye any influence at all with Demo- 
crats, I say we must not take that position, because that 
would disturb the country. But when the senior Senator from 
Massachusetts [Mr. GiterT] says there is no unemployment 
in America 

Mr. GILLETT. Mr. President 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield to the Senator from Massachusetts? 

Mr. COPELAND. I do. 


Does the Senator from New 


I am anxious to get through. 
I shall not take more than a couple of 
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Mr. GILLETT. The Senator can not have understood me 
if he thinks I sald that. 

Mr. COPELAND. What did the Senator say? 

Mr. GILLETT. I contradicted the statement of my colleague 
that there is more unemployment now than there has been at 
any time in 25 years. That is very different from saying there 
is no unemployment. 

Mr. COPELAND. All right; I will take that statement, then. 
Twenty-five years—well, that is quite a long time; but I have 
not seen so much unemployment for a dozen years, anyway, us 
I witnessed recently in my own community. 

Sixth Avenue in New York is the place where the employ- 
ment bureaus are. To satisfy myself, last Monday a week ago, 
I drove down the entire length of that avenue. I went past at 
least a hundred employment bureaus; and in front of every 
one was a great, jostling mass of men and women striving to 
find work. An American railroad last week laid off 2,800 men, 
I am informed. I know an establishment—one of the great 
baking establishments—where they laid off 1.300 men in one 
week, the last week of this year. 

Talk about unemployment! There never was more unemploy- 
ment in my recollection than right at this moment; and, so far 
as I ean see, I agree with the junior Senator from Massachu- 
setts [Mr. WALSH] that there has been no effort, or at least no 
effort that has in it the hope of success, on the part of the 
administration, to relieve the situation. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts, Mr. WATSON, and other 
Senators addressed the Chair. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Does the Senator from New 
York yield; and if so, to whom? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield to the junior Senator from Massa- 
chusetts. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator from Massa- 
chusetts yield to me for a minute? 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I just want to make a single 
comment, 

Mr. WATSON. Very well. 

Mr. WALSH of Massachusetts. I desire to point out the fact 
that just what we have heard and seen here is the reason why, 
in my judgment, the Republican Party appears to be losing 
strength in this country, and why there are such bright pros- 
pects of Democratic suecess—the wave of the hand with which 
a Republican will push away talk about unemployment and 
business depression. That is just the thing that the public are 
complaining about—that they are not receiving any admission 
of the facts as they really exist; that they are not given any 
sympathy, to say nothing of any attempt to bring relief. 

Mr. SMOOT. Mr. President, let us get the bill through. 

Mr. COPELAND. The attitude of the Republican Party in 
this matter of economic distress is exactly that of the ostrich. 
It puts its head into the sand and says, Everything is all 
right,” when we know all is not right. 

Mr. SMOOT. If that is the case, let us pass the bill and then 
kill the ostrich. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, will the Senator yield? 

Mr. COPELAND. I yield. 

Mr. WATSON. I just wish to inquire how long the Senator 
is going to talk. 

Mr. COPELAND. I am willing to stop now at almost any 
time. 

Mr. WATSON. I thank the Senator. 
an executive session. 

Mr. SMOOT. Let us vote. 

Mr. COPELAND. Mr. President, I have said what I could 
to point out that here is a paragraph in the bill which ran the 
gantlet of the House, which was accepted by the Finance 
Committee of the Senate, and which, in my honest judgment, is 
necessary for the prevention of unemployment in the Hudson 
River Valley. 

I am perfectly satisfied now to let the Senate vote on the 
matter. 

Mr. SMOOT. And the Senator’s party will not agree with 
hin. 

I ask for the yeas and nays, Mr. President. 

The yeas and nays were ordered. 

Mr. NORBECK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent that 
there may be printed in the Recorp:a statement furnished me by 
H. E. Miles, president of the Fair Tariff League. It relates to 
the proposed tariff en brick, tile, terra cotta, and fire-clay 
products. 

There being no objection, the statement was ordered to be 
printed in the Recorp, as follows: 


It is desired to have 
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WASHINGTON, February 7, 1930. 
(H. E. Miles, chairman Fair Tariff League) 
BRICK AND TILE, TERRA COTTA, AND FIRE CLAY PRODUCTS 


Tariff rates: Act of 1909 (imports, 1914), 36.3 per cent; act of 1913 
(imports, 1919), 11.8 per cent; act of 1922 (imports, 1927), 45 per cent. 
Wages: 1914, 40.3 per cent; 1919, 87.5 per cent; 1927, 38.9 per cent. 


Per cent of, to pro- 
duction 
Production 


Exports Imports 


$136, 915, 644 | $2,378,773 
3, 625, 038 
5, 608, 163 
3, 544, 769 
3, 576, 692 


$282, 687 
195, 640 
419, 984 
301, 059 


300, 723, 035 1, 729, 110 


t On basis of 1919. 


Common brick and tile are simply mud, just mud, shaped by dies at 
the discharge end of an automatic mixing or plug mill. 

The writer remembers laying the heavy walls of a 5-story factory 
building at a cost of about $7.50 per 1,000 for the brick, wages, the 
mortar, and all incidentals, and everyone satisfied. The brick, 10 per 
cent above usual size, cost about $3.25 per 1,000. 

When we had a real Tariff Commission it said in 1922; The cost of 
these articles per unit of weight is small and the careful packing neces- 
sary when long-distance shipments are to be made restricts the market 
of the domestic plants and practically prohibits international ship- 
ments.” They must be used, under ordinary circumstances, within 100 
or 200 miles of their place of manufacture. 

In the years 1914-1921, with a duty of 20 per cent on common brick 
and the other duties averaging 11.8 per cent only, exports were from 
one hundred and eighteen to one hundred and eighty-six times 
more than imports, but this isn’t half the stery. The tile and 
terra cotta manufacturers were under indictment in the Federal courts 
from September 21, 1921, on until they were sentenced to imprison- 
ment and fined. The indictment charged that since 1911 the manu- 
facturers of tile and terra cotta “ have, in pursuance of an understand- 
ing and agreement among themselves,” carried on their trade “ without 
any competition between any of said defendants," and sold “ at arbitrary, 
noncompetitive, and excessive prices fixed by agreement.” 

For very many years there has been a conviction in many informed 
minds that by a legal or virtual conspiracy the producers of materials 
used in New York City buildings, the contractors, and the wage earners 
have unwarrantedly increased the cost of all building operations. 

Said the Tariff Commission aboye referred to: 

“The domestic industry manufactures practically the entire domestic 
supply of these products. All machinery and equipment are produced 
and manufactured in the United States, and the domestic processes are 
at least as efficient as those in any foreign country.” 

To-day, by the best practice, a single man, operating a not expensive 
machine, shapes 50,000 brick every hour—every 60 minutes—at a wage 
cost of 2 cents per 1,000 brick, and yet some brickmakers say our 
wage cost is several dollars per 1,000 higher than Belgium's. 

The miracle of it is that this wage earner at 2 cents per 1,000 
gets $10.28 per day. How proud we should be of this accomplishment! 
Two cents a thousand and $10.28 a day—one of 10,000 illustrations of 
America’s low wage cost and high wages. 

When a high Federal official timed one of these machines he asked 
the boss what he paid the operator, “$9.35.” “ You forget, boss,” said 
the man, “ you raised me 10 per cent the other day.” Said the boss, 
“It doesn’t make a d—— bit of difference what I pay him.” 

Think of this and then note that the bricklayers of America put 
forward the Hudson River brickmakers to make their plea for a tariff 
on common brick. They knew the tricks. These Hudson River makers 
shape their bricks much as in Pharaoh's time from soft mud that won't 
hold its shape in the machine. 

A Federal production expert says they don’t even make common brick, 
but face brick, 75 per cent being rejects, defective, and therefore sold 
as common brick, their cost being presented to the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee as the cost of common brick. 

They say that their common brick costs without profit on the dock in 
New York City $13.42. L 

They now have a natural protection of $4 per 1,000 brick against 
European competitors in that the freight from Belgium is $7 per 1,000 
and the cost of floating the domestic brick down the Hudson River to 
New York is, if the maker’s figures are not exaggerated, $3 per 1,000, a 
difference of $4. 

The output of the yards in the territory affected by foreign competi- 
tion is 1,500,000,000 bricks. Imports are 100,000,000, or one-half of 1 
per cent. 
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The Tariff Commission gives the total imports to all sections in 
1926, $113,000,000; in 1927, $96,000,000; in 1928, only $79,000,000; 
and in four months of 1929, $9,000,000. 

New York City uses 1,250,000,000 bricks annually. Belgian brick sells 
for $11 per 1,000 in New York. The price is high enough and a protee- 
tion, to some extent, to New York people. 

In 1922, with evidence from the Tariff Commission that the old 
duties were high enough and with the indictments standing against the 
manufacturers of tile and terra cotta, Congress disregarded the facts 
and the morals of the situation and increased the duties, Will it now 
lower those unjust duties? It certainly will increase none. 

PRICES 

In 1922 the committee of experts assisting the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee presented the following data from Government records. Condi- 
tions may have changed considerably since, but with little likelihood of 
changes to the relative disadvantage of domestic producers: 

“The freight on fire brick (in 1922) from England, costing there 
$28.92 per thousand, is $27, or nearly 100 per cent of the foreign price 
some protection! 

“Fire brick costing $39.55 jn Canada paid $15 freight—nearly 40 
per cent of ‘natural’ protection. The English brick sold in the United 
States for $65 against $67.50 for domestic brick. The Canadian brick 
sold for $72.50 against $65 for domestic brick.” 

* The importer of English brick got only 8.8 per cent gross margin 
on his landed cost for selling expense and profit. The Canadian got 14 
per cent gross margin. 

Tiles and other earthenware showed similar conditions. 

Why do Americans pay from $65 to $72.50 for fire brick costing 
Canadians (whose production costs are no lower) $39.55 and Englishmen 
328.927 

In face of these facts in 1922 Congress voted 25 per cent on fire 
brick, and duties rising to 60 per cent on tiles for drainage, buildings, 
and other purposes. 

Why this extortion on baked mud? The answer has no relation to 
protection, Nor to revenue, of which there is almost none. 

There is little use in looking to the Tariff Commission for informa- 
tion because the devotion of some of the commissioners to higher rates 
prevents the disclosure of the relative efficiency of domestic plants, 
although the law specifically requires this in one or two instances and 
paragraph 318 (6) requires the ascertainment of all facts “ which affect 
competition between articles of the United States and imported arti- 
cles.” Certainly it is the intent of the law that Congress shall be 
advised in respect to efficiency which it must encourage and inefficiency 
which must not be pampered at public expense. 

In 1927 the tariff revenue to the Government was $536,081 and the 
tarif allowance to manufacturers was $93,000,000, probably increased 
(so far as it was used) one-half as much again in amortization charges 
to consumers. 


The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
ment of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. BARKLEY]. 
amendment the yeas and nays have been ordered. 
will call the roll. 

The legislative clerk proceeded to call the roll. 

Mr. McKELLAR (when his name was called). On this 
question I have a pair with the junior Senator from Delaware 
IMr. TowNnsenp], which I transfer to the senior Senator from 
Minnesota [Mr. Sxipsreap], and will vote. I vote “ yea.” 

Mr. SULLIVAN (when his name was called). I have a pair 
with the junior Senator from Arkansas [Mr. Caraway]. Not 
knowing how he would vote, I withhold my vote. If permitted 
to vote, I would vote “ nay.” 

The roll call was concluded. 

Mr. GOLDSBOROUGH. I desire to announce that the senior 
Senator from New Jersey [Mr. Kean] is absent, and is paired 
with the senior Senator from Alabama [Mr. Hrn. If the 
senior Senator from New Jersey were present, he would vote 
“nay.” 

Mr. NYB. 
sent. 
from Delaware [Mr. HASTINGS]. 


The question is on the amend- 
On that 
The clerk 


My colleague [Mr. Frazter] is unavoidably ab- 
Upon this question he is paired with the senior Senator 
If those Senators were pres- 
ent and voting, my colleague would vote “ yea,” and the Senator 
from Delaware would vote “nay.” 


I desire to announce that my colleague [Mr. 
If present, he would vote 


Mr. SCHALL. 
SuresreaAp] is unavoidably absent. 
* yea.” 

Mr. PHIPPS. On this vote I have a pair with the junior 
Senator from Georgia [Mr. Grondkl. I transfer that pair to the 
junior Senator from Illinois [Mr. GLENN] and vyote “nay.” 

Mr, BLEASE. I have a pair with the junior Senator from 
New Jersey [Mr. Bano], which I transfer to the senior Senator 
from Arizona [Mr. AsHurst], and vote “ yea.” 

Mr. McNARY. I desire to announce the following general 
pairs: 

The Senator from Pennsylvania [Mr. Reep] with the Senator 
from Arkansas [Mr. ROBINSON]; 
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The Senator from Maine [Mr. Gourp] with the Senator from 

Utah [Mr. KinG]; 

The Senator from New Hampshire [Mr. Moses] with the 

Senator from Nevada [Mr. PITTMAN]; 

The Senator from Missouri [Mr. Parrerson] with the Sena- 
tor from New York [Mr. WAGNER] ; and 

The Senator from California [Mr. Jounson] with the Senator 
from Iowa [Mr. STECK]. 

The roll call resulted—yeas 36, nays 36, as follows: 

YEAS—36 
McMaster 
Norbeck 
Norris 
Nye 
Overman 
Schall 
Sheppard 
Simmons 
Smith 

NAYS—36 

Jones 

Kendrick 

Keyes 

McCulloch 

McNary 

Metcalf 

paie 

*hipps 

Pine 

NOT VOTING—24 
King 
Moses 
Patterson 
Pittman 


Stepbens 
Swanson 
Thomas, Okla, 
Trammell 
Tydings 
Walsh, Mass. 
Walsh, Mont. 
Waterman 
Wheeler 


Fletcher 
Glass 
Harris 
Harrison 
Hawes 
Hayden 
Howell 

La Follette 
McKellar 


Barkley 
Black 
Blaine 
Blease 
Bratton 
Brock 
Brookhart 
Connally 
Cutting 


Robinson, Ind. 
Robsion, Ky, 
Shortridge 
Smoot 

Steiwer 
Thomas, Idaho 
Vandenberg 
Walcott 
Watson 


Fess 

Gillett 

Goft 
Goldsborough 
Greene 
Grundy 

Hale 

Hatfield 
Hebert 


Allen 
Bingham 
Broussard 
Capper 
Copeland 
Couzens 

ale 
Deneen 
Dill 


Robinson; Ark. 
Shipstead 
Steck 

Sullivan 
Ransdell Townsend 


Glenn 
Gould 
Hastings 
Heflin 


Ashurst 
Baird 
Borah 
Caraway 
Frazier Jobnson 
George Kean Reed Wagner 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. On agreeing to the amendment 
of the Senator from Kentucky [Mr. Banklux] the yeas are 36 
and the nays are 36, so the amendment is rejected. 

Mr. BARKLEY. Mr. President, I want to say that when the 
bill gets into the Senate this amendment will be renewed. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator could have re- 
newed the amendment in the Senate without giving notice. 


LIBRARY FOR THE BLIND 


Mr. BLACK. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent to haye 
inserted in the Record an article by Aksel G. S. Josephson, 
chairman of the subcommittee on books for adults of the 
American Library Association committee on work with the 
blind. This is a report made to the American Library Associa- 
tion at its meeting December 30, 1929. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


A PROJECT For THE BUILDING Ur AND KEEPING Ur or STUDENTS’ COLLEC- 
TIONS IN THE LIBRARIES FOR THRE BLIND 


(By Aksel G. S. Josephson, chairman subcommittee on books for adults 
of the American Library Association's committee on work with the 
blind—Presented to the council of the American Library Association 
at its meeting, December 30-31, 1929) 

PREFACH 


Two bills providing for the printing of books for adult blind in this 
country and its possessions have been introduced in Congress, one in 
favor of the newly organized Braille Institute of America, calling for 
an annual grant of $100,000, the other in favor of the Library of Con- 
gress for a similar grant of $75,000; a third bill is on the way in favor 
of the American Library Association, calling for an annual grant of 
$100,000 and for a preliminary grant of the same amount for the pur- 
pose of allowing the work to begin at once. 

The bill to be presented in the name of the American Library Associa- 
tion differs from the other two in an important respect; it is expressly 
stated that the books to be procured by this association will be selected 
with the definite view of aiding the adult blind in their efforts at pro- 
fessional and cultural advancement. It is the hope of the American 
Library Association thus to introduce to the blind population of the 
United States the new world movement of adult education which the 
association was largely instrumental in introducing to this country. 

The blind constitute a portion of the American people not inconsider- 
able in number nor lacking in potential possibilities for cultural and pro- 
fessional advancement. There are three classes of blind persons that 
will be particularly benefited by the passage of the bill to be Introduced 
by the American Library Association, which is one of the great educa- 
tional organizations of the country: 

First, the young adults, most of them graduates of schools for the 
blind or blind graduates of other schools. 

Second, persons in early and late middle life who want to advance 
professionally or culturally, who having lost their eyesight after reach- 
ing mature age, find it necessary to adjust themselves to their new con- 
dition by changing their occupation. 

Third, more highly educated men and women who require the stimulus 
given by books of a higher type or of a more specialized nature, 
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PROJECT FOR THE BUILDING UP AND KEEPING UP OF STUDENTS’ COLLECTIONS 
IN THE LIBRARIES FOR THE BLIND— NOW UNDER CONSIDERATION 


When, in 1917, the abbreviated form of the English system of uni- 
versal Braille was adopted by the printing houses for the blind in this 
country. the first need to be filled was to provide pupils in the schools 
for blind children with textbooks, and to supply to the adult a sufficient 
stock of books for recreational reading, both Oction and other belletristic 
literature, and books of a popular character on a variety of subjects. 
To these were added some books on such occupations as blind men 
and women had engaged in for the purpose of earning a livelihood, such 
as basketry, poultry, typewriting, etc. With these three main objectives 
in view it did not seem practicable to pay much attention to the needs 
of the adults for books to aid them in studies of a specialized character 
or to provide readers with books of a more advanced type. Even the 
books on professions and trades have been kept down to the absolute 
minimum, 

It has seemed to the writer of this statement that the time now has 
come to attack the problem of building up and keeping up students’ col- 
lections in the libraries for the blind. The present stock of books is en- 
tirely inadequate for such purpose. A beginning has been made on one 
or two subjects, but seemingly without any systematic plan. Through 
the efforts of the committee on books for the blind of the American Red 
Cross a number of books of higher type have been hand transcribed in 
single copies. Finding the stock of books made available to them by the 
printing houses and the Red Cross committee inadequate to meet their 
needs, a large number of American blind have learned the complete Eng- 
lish alphabet, of which the American system is an abbreviation. By 
doing so they have found opened to them a much wider range of reading. 

A hasty survey of the nonbelletristic literature will reveal the situa- 
tion. For convenience sake I have used the arrangement of the decimal 
classification. 

General works: There is no encyclopedia in Braille; the periodical 
literature, with the exception of religious and professional papers of a 
certain kind, though not small in number, is commonplace in character. 

Philosophy: Of really worth-while books, outside of the collection of 
books on theosophy, there are hardly a dozen; the majority seem to be 
of a kind that may tend to keep the poor blind contented and happy. 

Religion: The devotional and historical literature is meager, except 
in the case of Catholic literature and publications on Christian Science. 

Sociology, economics, and political science: Absolutely nothing but a 
few volumes on social science useful to workers for the blind. 

Languages: The collection dealing with the English language seems 
fairly adequate, probably because so many books for the higher classes 
in the schools might prove ef use to the adult student. Of books in 
foreign languages we find a few in French, but hardly anything in other 
languages, 

Science: The existence of Thomson's Outline of Science makes it pos- 
sible for a student of modern science to get a sound foundation of 
knowledge; otherwise the collection is meager. 

Medicine : Most of these books are from the standpoint of osteopathy; 
there are two or three books on hygiene. 

Useful arts: A smattering of books on a few subjects, 

Fine arts: Absolutely nothing. 

Literary history and criticism: Not a book on literary history and 
nothing but school book later than James Russell Lowell in criticism 
(and the latter haye been added in the last two years). Essays in 
general are few and of older type. 

Geography: A few books, mostly popular works and books of travel. 

Biography: Quite a number of books of a popular character, but 
few of interest to advanced readers. 

History: The very first beginnings of a collection, but not selected 
with any aim in view; there is not even a comprehensive work of 
American history above the grade of high school, nor of the history of 
any other country or of the world. 

No attempt has here been made to consider the band-transcribed 
books. 

From such a “mob of books" not even the foundation of library can 
be brought together. Add to this a few hundred works of fiction, poetry, 
aud drama, in which the emphasis is laid on the very popular, and you 
have all that by American printing houses has been made available for 
blind men and women to promote their mental growth without the aid 
of other persons. 

In considering the situation some features peculiar to it should be 
kept in mind. The publication of books in Braille is not a paying 
business The number of prospective purchasers is too small, The 
majority of them are libraries, and of these there are not half a 
hundred. On their own financial responsibility the printing houses can 
print only books for which a ready sale at full price of production can 
be expected, or for which a portion of the cost has been otherwise 
provided. The collection of books in the American system of Braille 
has been bullt up largely through the generosity of donors, individual 
or corporate, but as in most cases each donor has selected the book for 
which he wanted to pay, there has been no system of selection, no coor- 
dination between donations and book otherwise provided. That is, so 
far as books for adults are concerned. 
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In the case of books for children, especially schoolbooks, such selec 
tion bas been made and can be made, owing to a congressional grant 
of $75,000 a year to the American Printing House for the Blind in Louis- 
ville, Ky. 

That there is dissatisfaction among intelligent and thinking blind 
readers Is shown by letters received by the undersigned in response to 
a request for information about the tastes and interests in matters of 
books and reading inserted in the Matilda Ziegler Magazine for the 
Blind. Your communication,” writes one of the correspondents, “ in- 
duces the hope that some attempt is to be made to remedy a bad 
situation. (Note) the pitiful scarcity of serious literature in Braille 
libraries of this country. Why? Because substantial work is not in 
demand? That answer might satisfy if we did not see the list of sub- 
stantial books steadily issued in grade two (the English system). Will 
anyone say the American blind are less intelligent than the English 
blind? May I add a suggestion that with adequate guidance the read- 
ing taste of the blind might be directed to other fields than fiction?” 

Another writes: “I have often read the catalogue of English Braille 
books and greatly envied English readers. It is not merely the limited 
number of books in American revised Braille that makes it so inadequate 
for our needs, but the type of material selected.“ And still another: 
“I am interested in modernism and liberal thought, and opportunities 
in this are limited on account of some bone-headed people in authority.” 
Another: Taken as a whole, I sometimes think that the Braille litera- 
ture is inclined to be a little too conservative, particularly in the reli- 
gious field.” Again; “Altogether there are throughout the country a 
considerable number of professional persons among the blind, and a 
large number of salesmen and insurance agents. ‘These three groups 
must be up to date, both in their fields and in a general knowledge of 
what is going on in the world. I hope this questionnaire will enable 
you to publish books In revised Braille that will help them in their work.” 

Of the 78 readers of the Ziegler Magazine who replied to my letter, 
18 expressed their satisfaction at being allowed to state their views, and 
8 expressly thanked the American Library Association for having taken 
up this problem. Twenty-nine state that their needs are not met by 
the books in grade 144 (the American system). Forty-five have learned 
grade 2 in order to have a wider range of books at their command. Ten 
do not find their needs met even by the output of books in grade 2. 
Fifty state that they are interested in questions of modern liberal 
thought ; several of these say that their interest Is mainly on religious 
lines; not a few are very emphatic in their statements on this point. 

Seventy-cight replies to a letter printed in a magazine with a circula- 
tion of 10,000 may seem almost infinitestimal in value. If we, however, 
regard this group by itself the result of this inquiry would seem to take 
on an aspect of greater significance. Here we have a group of 78 intel- 
ligent blind men and women, readers of books in Braille, who have taken 
the trouble to answer the questions asked in the letter and to state more 
or less fully their views in regard to the output of books in Braille, the 
kind of books that the Braille printing houses in this country have made 
available to them. 

Other correspondents dwell on the fact that blind people are just 
as normal as the sighted in all other respects. They are interested in 
the same things as the sighted, and they want to read the same books 
as their sighted friends do. They are getting tired of the paternalism 
that has so often been shown in the selection of books in Braille. 

The blind are neither inconsiderable in number nor unimportant in 
potential possibilities of achievement. It is not lack of ability, but 
lack of opportunity that keeps them back, opportunity of finding the 
books that would aid them in professional and cultural advancement. 
That this is so has been demonstrated by the work being done in 
England by the National Institute for the Blind and the National 
Library conducted in connection with it. The national institute was 
established in 1868 and operates through Government grants and 
public funds, producing over 25,000 volumes a year. The National 
Library, established in 1882, now has on its shelves over 150,000 
volumes in the Braille type. It has a circulation of over 800 yolumes 
a day. The cooperative effort of the institute and the library has 
created a students’ library of over 50,000 volumes; over 100 volumes 
are being added each month covering law, history, science, Hterature, 
language, etc. The library alone is now spending for the production 
of books $75,000 each year. During 1914, throngh the aid of Arthur 
Pearson, centralization began, and since then coordination has con- 
tinued, promoted by public aid and large governmental grants. 

As an example of the result accomplished by the London Students’ 
Library, mention might be made of the case of the blind lawyera 
Twenty years ago when the law library was started, these numbered 
10. Now, after the library’s law department has reached over 5,000 
volumes, there are among the blind of Engiand 150 practicing lawyers. 

American libraries for the blind could achieve similar results if 
they had the books. The librarians are willing and eager to aid the 
blind in their efforts at self-improvement, but they are hampered by 
the lack of books. It is this lack that hitherto bas kept the world 
of the blind from being benefited by the adult education movement. 

We stand here before a situation national in scope. There is not a 
State in the Union that has not its blind population; its members are 
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found in towns large and small, in villages and hamlets, in mountains 
and countryside, There are among them men ånd women of all ages, 
of nearly all occupations. There are, first, the young adults, grad- 
uates of the schools for the blind as well as of the public schools; 
second, men aud women in early and late middle life who may wish to 
advance themselves along professional and cultural lines; and third, 
more highly educated people who crave the stimulus given by books of 
a higher type. And among them all there are those who do not have 
access to persons ready to aid them by reading to them. Among this 
population we find common laborers and skilled mechanics, technicians, 
business men and farmers, teachers, librarians and preachers, politi- 
cians and Government employees, and workers of various kinds among 
their own people. 

It has seemed to me that if Congress bas deemed it to come within 
its scope to aid in the education of blind children by granting an 
annual sum of $75,000 to the American Printing House for the Blind 
in Louisville, Ky., whereby Congress has materially aided the work 
of educating this class of children, it might be regarded to be as 
much within its scope to give a grant in aid of the further educa- 
tion of the graduates of these schools and also of the blind men and 
women who wish to educate themselves along prefessional and cultural 
lines. 

It is proposed, therefore, that the council authorize the executive 
board to ask Congress to create a trust fund in favor of the American 
Library Association of $2,000,000, giving the association an annual 
income of $100,000, for the purpose of procuring books in Braille of 
an educational character designed to ald both young and old adults 
in their efforts at self-education. And it is also proposed that Con- 
gress be asked to grant a preliminary sum of $100,000, to be paid out 
of unexpended funds, immediately after the passage of the bill creating 
this trust fund. 

The administration of the fund recelyed under the grant—that is, the 
selection, printing, and distribution of the books procured under the 
grant—should be In the hands of a special employee of the association, 
acting under the supervision of the executive board and in cooperation 
with the committee on work with the blind and the board of the library 
and adult education. 

On account of the meagerness of the present stock of books supplied 
by the American printing houses, the students’ collection would have to 
be built up from the bottom. The selection of the first stock of books 
should be based on a careful examination of the books suitable for 
study and advanced reading already published in the American system 
of universal Braille and those available in hand-transcribed copies. A 
list of these books should be prepared, each marked according to whether 
it be thought suitable for continuation work of young adults, for definite 
vocational or professional study, or for advanced reading, whereby it 
well may occasionally be an overlapping of any two classes. ‘This list 
should be sent to all the librarians for the blind with the request to 
submit titles for supplementing these collections in the various subjects. 
The lists should then be assembled by the assistant in charge, and the 
complete list sent to members of the committee on work with the blind 
and the board of the library aud adult education for revision, after 
which the final selection should be made by the assistant in charge and 
submitted for approval to the chairmen of the two committees. The 
same procedure is to be used for the annual purchases, with this addi- 
tion: That it should be the duty of the assistant in charge to study 
literary and professional and trade journals for reviews of books in 
various fields which might be suitable for selection. 

Arrangements should be made, too, if possible, with one printing 
house (or with two) to handle the work for the association, using the 
interpoint method. 

Occasionally it may be found advisable to purchase a number of 
copies of a book published by the National Institute for the Blind in 
London rather than to have the book printed in a special American 
edition. This will be particularly so if a compromise is reached between 
English and American institutions for a single alphabet, a movement 
for which is already on foot. 

The books produced or procured under the congressional grant are to 
be distributed free to American libraries for the blind, two copies to 
the Library of Congress, one each to other libraries; additional copies 
and copies ordered by individuals to be sold at half the cost of printing 
and binding, or half the cost of purchase, the proceeds of which are to 
be added to the annual fund. 

The American Library Association is one of the great educational 
organizations of the country; it has already taken a leading part in 
introducing the World Movement for Adult Education to the American 
people. It would seem natural that the association take the initiative 
in introducing it to the country’s blind, because only through the 
building up and keeping up of students’ collections in the libraries can 
the blind be aided in their efforts at professional and cultural adyance- 
ment. 

It is recommended, therefore, that the council accept this proposal 
as its own, and authorize the executive board to take the Initiative in 
presenting it to Congress, and that a delegation, consisting of the 
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secretary of the association, the chairman of the board of the library 
and adult education, and of the subcommittee on books for adult blind, 
be sent to Washington to further the cause. 
Respectfully submitted. AKSEL G. S. JOSEPHSON, 
Ohairman Subcommittee on Books for Adult Blind. 
DECEMBER, 1929. 
NAVAL CONFERENCE 


Mr. SCHALL, Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent ta 


have printed in the Recorp an editorial from yesterday's Wash- 
arity,” which well ex- 


ington Post entitled “A Surrender of 
presses my views. 

There being no objection, the matter was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp, as follows: 


[From the Washington Post, Sunday, February 9, 1930] 
A SURRENDER OF PARITY 


By employing what he doubtless regards as an extremely cunning 
combination of words Secretary Stimson seeks to conceal the fact that 
he agrees to surrender to Great Britain on the question of nayal parity. 
He announces a plan which, hastily read, seems to provide for parity, 
but which in fact constitutes an arrangement to perpetuate British 
naval supremacy, 

The plan calls for abandonment by the United States of the construc- 
tion of cruisers ordered by Congress as necessary for the national de- 
fense. In order to conceal the abandonment of parity Mr. Stimson 
accepts the British suggestion that the United States shall build, at the 
expense of many millions, the kind of cruisers it does not need. 

Mr, Stimson proposes to quit the American position maintained at 
Geneva and heretofore tenaciously maintained by President Hoover; 
that is, the plan to bulld 21 crnisers of 10,000 tons each, carrying 
8-Inch guns. Mr, Stimson yields to Prime Minister MacDonald's de- 
mand that the United States shall have only 18 of these cruisers. 

Mr. MacDonald does not yield to America’s demand for parity. He 
does not propose to reduce Britain's cruiser tonnage. On the contrary, 
he induces Mr. Stimson to agree to spend many millions for cruisers 
of the small British type so as to make a show of reaching parity, As 
the United States lacks naval bases, these small cruisers would be 
practically useless, 

At the same time the British plan for maintaining sea supremacy by 
whittling down the most formidable vessels of other navies is accepted 
by Mr. Stimson. To the extent that battleships are abandoned, British 
domination of the sea is correspondingly increased. If all battleships 
and all large cruisers were scrapped the only battle flag on the seas 
would be the British flag. 

Mr. MacDonald suggests that airplane carriers be limited to 100,000 
tons by Great Britain and the United States. This proposal, if ac- 
cepted, would mean that British merchant vessels, easily transformed 
into airplane carriers, would vastly outnumber American vessels in 
tonnage and numbers. Britain has 50 fast steamships capable of being 
transformed within a few weeks into airplane carriers, The United 
States has 14. 

If the Stimson-MacDonald proposals now put forth in London were 
embodied in a treaty, the inevitable result would be rejection of the 
treaty by the Senate. 

The American people have a right to demand that foreign nations 
shall cooperate in cutting down navies, Americans are opposed to spend- 
ing money for more nayal vessels in order to reach parity with Great 
Britain. Yet the MacDonald-Stimson plan contemplates the expendi- 
ture of additional millions, instead of reducing expenditures, 

Neither national security nor economy is furthered by the acceptance 
of Mr. MacDonald's plan for the reorganization of the United States 
Navy. 

The danger that a treaty of this kind will emanate from London 
is minimized by the fact that all the foreign nations are at loggerheads. 
Mr. Stimson’s willingness to surrender the American position does not 
promote the chances of a treaty. France has again taken offense at the 
evidence of a_ separate MacDonald-Stimson agreement which leaves 
Japan is ominously silent, after 
having met with a rebuff. Italy hangs doggedly upon the flanks of 
France, demanding parity. 

The pretense that foreign nations are earnestly trying to reduce 
their navies is merely diplomatic lying intended to fool the peoples of 
the nations concerned. This pretense can not be kept up much longer 
by even the most mendacious diplomats. The truth is coming out in 
spite of them.“ This truth is that the London conference is a political 
powwow brought about by Ramsay MacDonald in the hope that by 
desperate chance he can snatch some advantage over other nations 
that will give him prestige at home and enable him and his Socialist 
Party to remain in power. The other nations are not conceding any- 
thing. The only delegation,that has signified its willingness to promote 
Mr. MacDonald's plans to insure British sea supremacy is the delegation 
headed by Henry L. Stimson, and it can not deliver the goods, 
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Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate pro- 
ceed to the consideration of executive business. 

The motion was agreed to; and the Senate proceeded to the 
consideration of executive business. 


EXECUTIVE MESSAGE REFERRED 


The PRESIDING OFFICER laid before the Senate a mes- 
sage from the President of the United States, nominating 
Wellington D. Rankin, of Montana, to be United States at- 
torney, district of Montana, which was referred to the Com- 
mittee on the Judiciary. 

REPORT OF POSTAL NOMINATIONS 


Mr. PHIPPS, from the Committee on Post Offices and Post 

Roads, reported sundry post-office nominations, 
INSLEE O. KING 

Mr. DENEEN. From the Committee on the Judiciary I re- 
port the nomination of Inslee C. King, of Tennessee, to be 
United States marshal for the eastern district of Tennessee, 
which I call to the attention of the senior Senator from Ten- 
nessee, 

Mr. McKELLAR. Well—— 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the im- 
mediate consideration of the nomination? Without objection, 
the nomination is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

JACOB D, WALTER 


Mr. ROBINSON of Indiana. From the Committee on the 
Judiciary I report favorably the nomination of Jacob D. Walter, 
of Connecticut, to be United States marshal, district of Con- 
necticut. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The report will be placed on 
the Executive Calendar. 


J. DUNCAN ADAMS 


Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I report favorably from the 
Committee on the Judiciary the nomination of J. Duncan 
Adams, of South Carolina, to be United States marshal for the 
western district of South Carolina, and ask that it go to the 
Executive Calendar. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will be placed 
on the Executive Calendar. 

Mr. BLEASE. Mr. President, I ask, in connection with the 
Adams appointment, that the affidavits and Mr. Adams's own 
statement be published in the RECORD. 

Mr. NORRIS. That might make quite an extended insertion 
in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLEASE, I think the Senate ought to know about those 
things if the Senate is to confirm this nominee. 

Mr. NORRIS. All the testimony has been published by the 
committee for reference by anybody. 

Mr. BLEASE. I am not objecting to the confirmation, but if 
this man is to be confirmed, I think Senators, on the other side 
of the Senate particularly, ought to realize what they are doing, 
not for this case, but for one that is to come. 

Mr. NORRIS. I will say to the Senator that not all of the 
statements in reference to this nomination are printed. A good 
many letters have come to members of the committee and some 
to me, which have not been printed, but the testimony of all the 
witnesses who came here has been printed. 

Mr. BLEASE. I do not propose to fight the confirmation, but 
I want the Members of the Senate on the Republican side to 
know whom they are confirming and what is going on, because 
there may be a future to this which might put somebody in 
rather an awkward position. 

Mr. McKELLAR. Mr. President, will not the Senator from 
South Carolina tell us what is the trouble with this man? 

Mr. BLEASE. I prefer to have him speak for himself. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the request 
of the Senator from South Carolina will be granted. 7 

Mr. NORRIS subsequently said: Mr. President, E have just 
been talking to the Senator from South Carolina [Mr. Brease] 
as to his request to print certain documents in the Rrconn. 
They are quite voluminous; most of the material will be 
printed any way, and, in fact, is printed, for the use of Sen- 
ators; and all the letters that are not printed are on file. I 
should be glad to have them brought to the Senate Chamber so 
that any Senator may see them at any time. With that under- 
standing, the Senator from South Carolina has consented to 
withdraw his request to print them in the RECORD. 

Mr. BLEASE. I have consented to that, with the under- 
standing that the Senator have the clerk of his committee pre- 
pare the documents, and that the Senator then file them with 
the clerk of the Senate, so that when the nomination shall be 
considered again I may refer to them. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The Senator from South Caro- 
lina withdraws his request. 
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FRED O. WETMORE 

Mr. HEBERT. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary I report favorably the nomination of Fred ©. Wet- 
more, of Michigan, to be United States attorney, western dis- 
trict of Michigan, to succeed Edward J. Bowman, whose term 
expires February 16, 1930. 

Mr. VANDENBERG. Mr. President, inasmuch as this posi- 
tion will be vacated in a few days, as the report is unanimous 
and there is no objection, I ask for the immediate consideration 
of the nomination. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection? 

Mr. NORRIS. There is no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection; the nomina- 
tion is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

WILLIAM J. WILLIAMS 


Mr. WATERMAN. Mr. President, from the Committee on the 
Judiciary I report favorably the nomination of William J. Wil- 
liams, of Ohio, to be United States marshal, northern district of 
ono to succeed George A. Stauffer, whose term expired January 
13, 1930. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER (Mr. Fess in the chair). The 
Chair would ask whether there is any objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of this nomination? 

Mr. NORRIS. I have no objection. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomi- 
nation is confirmed, and the President will be notified. 

NOMINATION OF CHARLES EVANS HUGHES TO BE CHIEF JUSTICE 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, by direction of the Committee 
on the Judiciary I report favorably the nomination of Charles 
Evans Hughes, of New York, to be Chief Justice of the United 
States. I understand the Senator from Indiana desires to ask 
unanimous consent for the present consideration of the nomina- 
tion, and I have no objection to that request, though I want to 
be heard briefly on it. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I ask unanimous consent for 
the immediate consideration of this nomination. 

Mr. BLEASE. I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. 
calendar. 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, while the nomination is not 
before the Senate, I might as well say now what I want to say 
in regard to this nomination, 

Before the vote is taken on the confirmation of the nomina- 
tion of Mr. Hughes as Chief Justice of the Supreme Court, I 
desire to briefly state to the Senate the reasons why I am op- 
posed to his confirmation, 

I am not moved in my opposition by any personal feeling 
or any belief in the lack of Mr, Hughes’s ability to perform the 
duties of this high office, In many respects, for at least some 
of the official acts of Mr, Hughes I have much admiration, and 
under no circumstances could I be induced to vote against him 
if it were not for a high sense of duty which I believe is upon 
me in casting my vote. 

I am extremely desirous that the Supreme Court of the 
United States should prominently stand out among all the judi- 
cial tribunals of the civilized world as a forum which in every 
respect bears out the high ideals of our Revolutionary fore- 
fathers, the founders of the Constitution. Because I believe the 


The nomination will go to the 


| appointment of Mr. Hughes detracts from this high ideal, I can 


not conscientiously cast my vete in favor of his confirmation, 

The objections to Mr. Hughes, as I look at the question, 
resolve themselves into two fundamental reasons why his ap- 
pointment and confirmation are unwise. 

First, Mr. Hughes resigned from the Supreme Court to become 
a candidate for President of the United States. He left the 

igh judicial tribunal to enter the arena of partisan political de- 
bate and after his ambitions in the political field have failed of 
realization he is not only reappointed to the Supreme Court, 
but he is promoted to the position of Chief Justice. 

I was not one of those who criticized Mr. Hughes for resign- 
ing from the Supreme Court bench in order to beeome a can- 
didate for President of the United States. I freely concede that 
a judge has an honorable right to leave the domain of the 
judiciary and enter into political life. But after he has made 
the campaign for a higher political office he ought not be, by 
political power, put back again on the bench which he volun- 
tarily left to enter the political world. 

There may indeed be no eyil results come from this particular 
instance, but it certainly establishes a precedent which tends to 
lower the standard of the Supreme Court tribunal—a precedent 
which in the future may result in the weakening of that great 
court and the lowering of its standards down to the level of the 
political machine. 

Moreover, in the case of Mr. Hughes, after he had left the 
bench and after he had failed to satisfy his ambition to become 
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President of the United States, he engaged in practice, mainly 
before the Supreme Court, and a glance at the nature of his 
practice shows that he has been able to capitalize the prestige 
and the honor which were rightfully his when he was originally 
appointed, After he has thus made an attempt for high politi- 
cal honors and also after he has amassed a fortune in his prac- 
tice which has come to him by reason of his former high posi- 
tion, the President of the United States returns him to the 
judicial tribunal which he voluntarily left to engage in politics 
and the amassing of a fortune. Having failed finally in his 
political ambition and having succeeded beyond the imagination 
in his financial ambition, he is now prepared to go again upon 
the bench which he voluntarily left for the reasons named. 

Such a procedure nrust inevitably encourage and stimulate 
political activity on the part of judges of the Supreme Court. 
Carried to its logical conclusions it will mean that judges who 
desire to follow the course pursued by Mr. Hughes will be in- 
fluenced to disregard justice in rendering their decisions and 
“ater to the wish of politicians in power in the political world. 
It encourages judges to capitalize the honor given them when 
they are appointed to the Supreme Court and to use this honor 
as a stepping stone to political office and as a means of acquir- 
ing fortune with the hidden intention and purpose of being re- 
turned again to the Supreme Court if their political aspirations 
are not successful or after their accumulation of financial 
luxury. 

Certainly such procedure will have the tendency to lower 
our Supreme Court in the minds of conscientious judges as well 
as in the hearts of all right-thinking citizens. This danger is 
increased and particularly manifest when such a procedure 
takes place with reference to our highest court. If such a thing 
had happened with reference to one of our inferior courts, the 
moral influence would be of perhaps but little, if any, conse- 
quence; but when this procedure takes place with the highest 
official of the highest judicial tribunal in our country, if not in 
the world, well-meaning, patriotic citizens can well tremble with 
fear for the evil consequences which may result, even though 
it may be that our generation will not be the one to suffer. 

Second, we have reached a time in our history when the power 
and influence of monopoly and organized wealth are reaching 
into every governmental activity. Combinations and mergers 
are of everyday occurrence, and they extend to every line of 
business and commercial enterprise. There never has been a 
time in the history of our country when combined wealth has 
wielded as great an influence in the commercial and political 
world as is being wielded at the present time. 

Perhaps it is not far amiss to say that no man in public life 
so exemplifies the influence of powerful combinations in the 
political and financial world as does Mr. Hughes. Since he 
retired from the bench and made his unsuccessful campaign 
for the Presidency he has had a great career before the Supreme 
Court of the United States, where he formerly sat as one of the 
judges. During the last five years he has appeared in 54 cases 
before the Supreme Court. Almost invariably he has repre- 
sented corporations of almost untold wealth. There is no doubt 
but that he has been employed in many of these because he had 
formerly been a member of the Supreme Court, and it was at 
least believed by his wealthy clients that this fact would have 
a tendency to secure favorable decisions from that high tribunal. 
Such a unique position enabled Mr. Hughes to charge almost 
unlimited fees for his services. During his active practice he 
has been associated with men of immense wealth and lived in 
an atmosphere of luxury which can only come from immense 
fortunes and great combinations. Without charging Mr. Hughes 
in any way with being dishonest or unconscientious, it is only 
fair to say that the man who lives this kind of a life, whose 
practice brings him wealthy clients and monopolistic corpora- 
tions seeking special goverumental favor, it is reasonable to ex- 
pect that these influences have become a part of the man. His 
viewpoint is clouded. He looks through glasses contaminated 
by the influence of monopoly as it seeks to get favors by means 
which are denied to the common, ordinary citizen. These seek- 
ers after special privilege all feel that the men who have grown 
wealthy while acting as their advisors and who have fought 
their battles before high courts and Government bureaus will 
still remain as their friends after they have been put upon 4 
high pinnacle of judicial fame. All men, whether on or off the 
bench, are human, and it is only natural that those who have 
always been connected with monopoly, who have always been 
serving powerful industry and great combinations should be 
even unconsciously influenced in their very nature and at least 
partially controlled by such association; and the fact that all 
this enables them to accumulate fortune and secure political 
favor is another reason why such men should not be ealled upon 
to sit in final judgment in contests between organized wealth 
and the ordinary citizen. 
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Contests of this nature and of almost superhuman importance 
connected with the very fundamental principles of our Govern- 
ment are constantiy arising before the Supreme Court of the 
United States, and, in my judgment, men should not be elevated 
to that high tribunal who have lived this one-sided life and 
Where the men who toil and the men who suffer have not been 
within the vision of the person who is to be eleyated to the posi- 
tion of supreme and final arbitrator. 

Among the vital questions coming before the Supreme Court— 
and I am only using this as an illustration of many—is the 
fundamental dispute between combinations of almost unlimited 
wealth and the common people over the right to use the air we 
breathe in broadcasting over the radio. Mr, Hughes has’ repre- 
sented a great radio combination in its claim of a vested right 
in this respect. The air is about the only thing that is left 
free to the people, and if monopoly is to control that and get a 
vested right in such control, then the evils which will follow can 
not be told and human imagination is not sufficiently penetrative 
to fully realize conditions which will confront civilization in the 
very near future. 

I am aware that it will be said that I should not oppose the 
confirmation of Mr. Hughes simply because I do not agree with 
I am aware it can be 
said that those who, like him, stand for great combinations and 
monopoly have recently been successful by an overwhelming 
majority in a general election. I realize the force of this argu- 
ment. It is at least claimed, and I think with some degree of 
logie, that the people have recently, in a national election, ex- 
pressed a willingness for the extension of mergers, combina- 
tions, and big business, and that the appointment of Mr. Hughes 
is only one step in carrying out the policy for which the people 
of the country recently voted. 

Nevertheless, I am not willing that this program should be 
carried out and brought further to its ultimate fruition by any 
vote of mine. 

Mr. GLASS. Mr. President, may I ask the Senator from 
Nebraska one question, and that is whether or not Mr. Hughes 
was involved in the decision of what is known as the famous 
Shreveport decision, which practically extirpated every remain- 
ing right that any State had over intrastate commerce? 

Mr. NORRIS. Mr. President, I have heard such statements 
made but I can not verify them. I do not have the information, 
so I can not answer the Senator’s question. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I am wondering whether I 
may not with some hope of success appeal to my honored friend 
from South Carolina to withdraw his objection and permit the 
nomination to be voted on at this time? 

Mr. BLEASE. I can not until I receive a doctor's certificate 
to-morrow morning. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The next nomination on the 
ealendar will be stated. 


ANNABEL MATTHEWS 


The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Annabel 
Matthews to be a member of the United States Board of Tax 
Appeals. 

Mr. COUZBENS. Mr. President, let the nomination go over 
awaiting the convenience of the Senator from Georgia [Mr. 
GEORGE]. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. The nomination will go over. 

HOYT B. RAY 


The legislative clerk announced the nomination of Hoyt E. 
Ray to be United States district attorney, district of Idaho. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tion will be confirmed, and the President will be notified. 


POSTMASTERS 


The legislative clerk announced sundry nominations of post- 
masters. 

Mr. PHIPPS. I ask that the nominations of postmasters be 
confirmed en bloc. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Without objection, the nomina- 
tions will be confirmed en bloc, and the President will be notified. 

Mr. WATSON. Mr. President, I move that the Senate return 
to the consideration of legislative business. 

The motion was agreed to, and the Senate resumed legislative 
business. K 


CONSERVATION AND ADMINISTRATION OF THE PUBLIC DOMAIN 


Mr. NYE. Mr. President, from the Committee on Public 
Lands and Surveys I report back favorably without amendment 
the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to appoint a 
commission to study and report on the conservation and admin- 
istration of the public domain and I submit a report (No. 167) 
thereon, I ask unanimous consent for the immediate considera- 
tion of the bill. 
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The PRESIDING OFFICER. Is there objection to the imme- 
diate consideration of the bill? 

Mr. LA FOLLETTE. Mr. President, I object. 

The PRESIDING OFFICER. Objection is made. 

Mr. BRATTON. Mr. President, I desire to offer a substitute 
for the bill reported by the chairman of the Committee on Pub- 
lic Lands and Surveys [Mr. NYE]. I understand, however, the 
Senator from Wisconsin [Mr. La For.Lerrs] objects to the con- 
sideration of the bill at this time. 

Mr. NYE. That is correct. 

Mr. WATSON. Then, the bill goes to the calendar. 

Mr. BRATTON. Then, at this point, Mr. President, I offer 
the substitute, and ask that it may be printed in the RECORD, 
and lie on the table. 

There being no objection, the amendment in the nature of a 
substitute submitted by Mr. Brarron was ordered to be printed 
in the Recorp and lie on the table, as follows: 


Amendment in the nature of a substitute intended to be proposed by 
Mr. Brarron to the bill (H. R. 6153) authorizing the President to ap- 
point a commission to study and report on the conservation and ad- 
ministration of the public domain. 

Strike out all after the enacting clause and insert in lieu thereof the 
following: 

“ That there is hereby authorized to be appropriated out of any money 
in the Treasury not otherwise appropriated, the sum of $50,000, or so 
much thereof as may be necessary, to be immediately avallable, to cover 
any expenses which may be Incurred by the President, through such 
methods as he may employ, in making a study and report on the con- 
servation and administration of the public domain. Such expenditures 
may include compensation and expenses of persons named for the pur- 
poses, employment of experts, stenographic, and other services by con- 
tract if deemed necessary, transportation, travel, and subsistence or per 
diem in Heu of subsistence, rent of office in the District of Columbia 
and elsewhere, purchase of necessary books and documents, printing and 
binding, official cards and/or such other expenses as the President may 
deem necessary, without regard to the provisions of any other act.” 

RECESS 

Mr. WATSON. I move that the Senate take a recess until 
to-morrow morning at 11 o'clock. 

The motion was agreed to; and (at 5 o’clock and 17 minutes 
p. m.) the Senate took a recess until to-morrow, Tuesday, Febru- 
ary 11, 1930, at 11 o'clock a. m. 


NOMINATION 
Eaecutive nomination received by the Senate February 10 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEY 
Wellington D. Rankin, of Montana, to be United States attor- 
ney, district of Montana. (He is now serving in this office under 
an appointment which expired December 22, 1929.) 


CONFIRMATIONS 
"‘Eeecutive nominations confirmed by the Senate February 10 
(legislative day of January 6), 1930 
UNITED STATES ATTORNEYS 
Fred C. Wetmore, western district of Michigan. 
Hoyt E. Ray, district of Idaho. 
UNITED STATES MARSHALS 


William J. Williams, northern district of Ohio, 
Inslee C. King, eastern district of Tennessee. 


POSTMASTERS 
CALIFORNIA 
Ethel R. Costello, Acampo. 
Edward L. Dithridge, Baldwin Park. 
Isaac D. Jaynes, Buena Park. 
Violet VerLinden, Colma. 
Edyth P. Dunkle, Firebaugh. 
Spencer Briggs, Oleum. 
Edith B. Smith, Patton. 
Elmer G. Crofts, Penryn. 
George C. Gianola, Pescadero. 
William R. Stephens, Roseville. 
Jennie C. Gallant, San Martin. 
Henry W. Nash, Stirling City. 
Janet D. Watson, Tahoe. 
Loring N. Kirk, Upland. 
Webster W. Bernhardt, Ventura. 
Hugh W. Judd, Watsonville. 
FLORIDA 


Arthur H. Fuller, Altamonte Springs. 
Eva R. Vaughn, Century. 
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Lawrence P. Abney, City Point. 
Nellie J. P. Browning, East Palatka, 
James L. Richbourg, Laurelhill. 
John H. Hildreth, Live Oak. 

Gerben M. DeVries, New Port Richey, 
Flora E. Burks, Ocoee. 

Eloise Marcy, Penney Farms. 

Clyde Bland, Pompano. 

Bonnie B. Wilson, Sneads. 

Lonie M. Watkins, Webster. 

Jerry M. Sullivan, Winter Garden, 


IOWA 
Miller C. Rhoads, Clarksville. 
Benjamin A. Brown, Colfax. 
Harry E. Frantz, Winthrop. 
MARYLAND 
Fred R. Tucker, Forest Hill. 
Lillie M. Pierce, Glyndon. 
Frances R. Clayton, Overlea. 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Wilmur B. Brown, Harvard. 
William F, Runnells, Newburyport. 
Charlotte L. Parker, Osterville. 
Lewis H. Bradford, Shirley. 
William H. Pierce, Winchendon. 
NORTH CAROLINA 
Clyde H. Jarrett, Andrews. 
Amelia B. Stepp, Black Mountain. 
Marvin E. Johnson, Candor, 
James Lee Sloan, Davidson. 
Iredell V. Lee, Four Oaks. 
Reuben H. Staten, Hendersonville. 
Pierce P. Richards, Lawndale. 
Albert Z. Jarman, Richlands. 
Charles R. Hester, St. Pauls. 
Blaney W. Hill, Snow Hill. 
Frielden B. Jones, West Jefferson. 
Otto S. Woody, Whitakers. 
John T. Benbow, Winston-Salem. 
PENNSYLVANIA 
Charles E. Pass, Harrisburg. 
Charles H. Welch, Mount Union. 
Lynnford K. Johnson, Riegelsville. 
Nell M. Hunt, St. Davids. 
SOUTH CAROLINA 


S. T. Waldrop, Greer. 
TEXAS 


George B. Black, Comanche. 


WISCONSIN 
Clifford C. Bro, Aniwa. 
William H. Ware, Loganville. 
Rollyn Saunders, Oconto Falls. 
John L. Heffernan, Wilton. 


HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES 
Monpay, February 10, 1930 


The House met at 12 o'clock noon and was called to order by 
the Speaker. 

The Chaplain, Rey. James Shera Montgomery, D. D., offered 
the following prayer: 


Hear us, O Father; forgive our transgressions and let come 
to every one of us that reverence, that faith, that fine emotion 
that tells us that Thou art near. If there has come into any lives 
the hour of weariness, the unsuccessful endeavor, the disap- 
pointed hope or the baffled purpose, O may they not lose heart. 
Unto them may there come the inspiration of a better day and 
give them recompense. The Lord God be with all these Thy 
servants and the servants of the Republic, and may their work 
be so impressive that it shall live in high appreciation upon the 
imperishable pages of history. Inspire us all to intellectual 
achievement and in the very best expression of thought, truth, 
and action. In Thy name we pray. Amen. 


The Journal of the proceedings of Saturday, February 8, 1930, 
was read and approved. 


MESSAGE FROM THE SENATE 


A message from the Senate by Mr. Craven, its principal clerk, 
announced that the Senate had passed without amendment bills 
of the House of the following titles: 
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II. R. 2824. An act to amend section 5 of the act entitled “An 
act to establish a national military park at the battle field of 
Fort Donelson, Tenn.,“ approved March 26, 1928; 

H. R. 7372. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting the consent of Congress to the Highway Depart- 
ment of the State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across 
the Tennessee River on the Waverly-Camden Road between 
Humphreys and Benton Counties, Tenn.” ; and 

II. R. 7373. An act to revive and reenact the act entitled “An 
act granting permission to the State Highway Commission of the 
State of Tennessee to construct a bridge across the Tennessee 
River at Savannah, Hardin County, Tenn., on the Savannah- 
Selmer Road.” 

The message also announced that the Senate had passed a 
bill of the following title, in which the concurrence of the House 
is requested: 

S. 3398. An act to enable the George Washington Bicentennial 
Commission to carry out and give effect to certain approved 
ans. 

i The message also announced that the Vice President had 
appointed Mr. Jones, Mr. Reep, Mr. Opp, Mr. FLETCHER, and 
Mr. Brovussarp members of the joint committee on the part 
of the Senate as provided for in Senate Joint Resolution No. 7, 
Sevenfy-first Congress, second session, being Public Resolution 
No. 36 of said Congress. 

HEARINGS ON THE MEDITERRANEAN FRUIT FLY 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Committee on 
Rules I call up a privileged House resolution. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New York calls up a 
privileged House resolution, which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

House Resolution 139 

Resolved, That a subcommittee of the Committee on Appropriations, 
specially designated by the committee to conduct hearings and examine 
estimates of appropriations for the eradication, control, and prevention 
of the spread of the Mediterranean fruit fy, is authorized to visit the 
State of Florida and other adjacent territory to obtain information and 
data in connection with the purposes of such estimates. As a necessary 
incident to the examination of such estimates of appropriations, the 
subcommittee is authorized, to the extent it may deem advisable, to 
investigate expenditures heretofore made and currently being made 
from Federal funds on account of such fruit fly. For the purposes of 
this resolution, the subcommittee is authorized to sit and act at such 
times and places in the District of Columbia and elsewhere as it may 
determine, to hold hearings, to require the attendance of witnesses, to 
compel the production of books, papers, and documents, to take testi- 
mony, to employ personal services, to have printing and binding done, 
and to make such expenditures as it deems necessary. 


Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, this resolution which has just 
been read grants authority for a subcommittee of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations to make such an investigation rela- 
tive to the need of additional appropriations for the extermina- 
tion of the Mediterranean fruit fly. This is the kind of 
authorization that has my whole-hearted support, for it has 
for its purpose the provision of machinery for a certain com- 
mittee of the House to obtain all data necessary and bring it 
before the House before it makes additional appropriations. 

There is no question but that there is divided sentiment 
in regard to this proposition. There is even a divided opinion 
among people in the State of Florida and elsewhere who are 
interested in this Mediterranean fruit fly as to the value of 
the work accomplished under the appropriations that have 
already been made and whether those appropriations have been 
well expended. We have already appropriated between 
$5,000,000 and $6,000,000 on this proposition. There are esti- 
mates now pending before Congress that range between 
$16,000,000 and $36,000,000 for additional appropriations for 
the extermination of this Mediterranean fruit fly, and the very 
best thing, in my judgment, that this Congress can do Is to 
send this subcommittee down there to get first-hand informa- 
tion on the subject. I believe we should appropriate what is 
necessary to accomplish what the Federal Government can do 
toward the eradication of this pest. On the other hand, we do 
not want to expend any more than is necessary. We want to 
do what is necessary and nothing more. 

The object of this resolution is to provide for that distinct 
purpose. I would be in favor of expending two or three hun- 
dred thousand dollars a year to let various committees of this 
House which deal with specific problems in various parts of 
the country take the time to go there and investigate these 
problems. 

For instance, I believe the Committee on Public Lands should 
visit, as far as possible, the public domain and get first-hand 
information and be fully informed that they can advise the 
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House, as to what would be the best poliey of the Federal Gov- 
ernment to pursue toward that domain. I think the Committee 
on Insular Affairs should get all the information possible regard- 
ing our island possessions, first-hand information, and not be 
compelled to take information derived from persons here or 
there, who may have personal interests in the situation, that 
influence their judgment, 

Mr. GARNER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman in favor of getting this 
information for the benefit of pending legislation? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; and it should be obtained by the commit- 
tee which handles the legislation in the House. 

Mr. GARNER. I hope the gentleman will send copies of his 
remarks to each Member of the Senate. à 

Mr. SNELL. So far as I am concerned, I am perfectly willing 
that the gentleman should send that over, as he indicates. 

Mr. GARNER. I congratulate the gentleman on his good dis- 
position on this question, although he did not vote that way 
the other day in regard to a commission providing for such an 
investigation as he refers to, when he voted in favor of a reso- 
lution creating a commission to ascertain certain facts concern- 
ing the public domain. 

Mr. SNELL. Will the gentleman from Texas let me answer 
him right there? 

Mr. GARNER. Yes. 

Mr. SNELL. Sometimes the chairman of the Committee on 
Rules might be wrong, and when the majority is against him he 
supposes he is wrong, and is always ready to yield his own opin- 
ion to that of the majority. 

Mr. GARNER. I agree with the gentleman that a thorough 
investigation of these matters ought to be made. As I recall, 
an estimate has been sent in for the eradication of the fruit 
fly amounting to $15,000,000, 

Mr. SNELL. I think that is correct. 

Mr. GARNER. Is the gentleman going to follow up that 
policy of taking the estimates of the President of the United 
States and make investigations for the obtaining of certain in- 
formation? Perhaps the President did not have correct infor- 
mation at the time he made his recommendation. 

Mr. SNELL. That is possibly so, for there is a difference of 
opinion existing even among the people in that part of the 
country where the appropriation is disbursed, 

Mr. GARNER. I call the gentleman’s attention to an appro- 
priation of $3,000,000 that will probably be brought before the 
House for the purpose of rebuilding homes, and things of that 
kind, in Porto Rico. Does not the gentleman think we ought 
to have some more information about that before we attempt 
to make an appropriation for that purpose? 

Mr. SNELL. At the beginning of my remarks I said I thought 
the Insular Affairs Committee should visit all of our insular pos- 
sessions and get all the information possible relative to the 
need of legislation on the part of the Federal Government for 
those various purposes. 

Mr. GARNER. When Congress is called upon to appropriate 
$3,000,000 for the purpose of building homes, schools, and roads 
in Porto Rico, without the slightest investigation on the part 
of the membership of this House, does not the gentleman think 
it would be advisable to send a committee down there in order 
to get all the facts before we make an appropriation? 

Mr. SNELL. In regard to those specific recommendations, I 
will say that the chairman of the Insular Affairs Committee has 
been there and looked over the proposition, and he himself rec- 
ommends that appropriation to the Congress. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Will the gentleman yield for the pur- 
pose of permitting me to ask a question of the gentleman from 
Texas? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. SMITH of Idaho. Two weeks ago when a resolution was 
under consideration in the House to authorize the appointment 
of a commission to investigate the public-land question the gen- 
tleman from Texas did everything he could to defeat the reso- 
lution on the ground that the Committee on Public Lands should 
gather its own data. I am just wondering where the gentleman 
from Texas secures the information which has made him one of 
the best authorities on the tariff, if it was not from the Tariff 
Commission which has been in existence for the last 10 years 
engaged in gathering data upon which the Committee on Ways 
and Means depends in preparing and presenting tariff bills to 
this House? 


Mr. GARNER. 


I will answer the gentleman by saying 
that the gentleman from Texas is very much persuaded by 
the Tariff Commission's report, but my opinion is that your 
side of the House does not pay much attention to that report 
but takes the viewpoint of certain interests rather than the 
viewpoint of the Tariff Commission. 
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Mr. SNELL. I can not yield further, because we have an- 
other proposition to consider. 

Mr. TILSON. I would suggest to the gentleman from Texas 
that his statement is altogether gratuitous, so far as this side 
of the House is concerned. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentleman yield for a question with 
regard to the pending resolution? 

Mr: SNELL. I yield for that purpose. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to have the gentleman from New 
York explain why it is preferable to send a commission to 
Florida to get this information rather than to have a properly 
constituted committee of this House get the testimony through 
hearings in Washington? 

Mr. SNELL. If the gentleman will read the resolution he 
wil) find it does provide for the sending of a House committee 
to Florida. 

Mr. DYER. A regular committee? 

Mr. SNELL. Certainly. 

Mr. DYER. Of this House? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes; a subcommittee of the Appropriations 
Committee. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. I yield. 

Mr. CHINDBLOM. I am wondering whether it might not be 
necessary to make provision in the resolution for the payment 
of the expenditures made by this committee? 

Mr. SNELL. That will be taken care of in another way. 

Mr. KETCHAM,. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. KETCHAM. I am sorry I was absent from the Chamber 
when the resolution was reported. Will the gentleman please 
state what committees of the House are to be represented in this 
investigation? 

Mr. SNELL. It is the subcommittee of the Committee on Ap- 
propriations that has this matter before it. 

Mr. KETCHAM. Do I understand that the matter under con- 
sideration requires an authorization from the Committee on 
Agriculture before it may be considered by the Committee on 
Appropriations? 


Mr. SNELL, I think not, because the authorization 


already been made in the general act. : 
Mr: STAFFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 


Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Has the Committee on Rules considered 
the feasibility of having some members of the Committee on 
Agriculture accompany the Committee en Appropriations? 

Mr. SNELL. That question has not been brought up before 
the Committee on Rules, but I doubt whether it is necessary at 
this time. 

Mr. STAFFORD. The Committee on Agriculture is specially 
versed in this subject, whereas the Committee on Appropria- 
tions considers questions from the standpoint of dollar marks, 
so I think some consideration should be given to the matter of 
having the committee that has made a special study of this 
question, the Committee on Agriculture, accompany the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations. 

Mr. SNELL, At various times before now subcommittees of 
the Appropriations Committee have traveled about the coun- 
try making investigations of various matters they are called 
upon to appropriate for, and I want to encourage them in doing 
this, as I think it is money well spent. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SNELL. Yes. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The House created a new com- 
mittee, the Committee on Expenditures, and, as I understand it, 
the purpose of the Committee is to investigate expenditures. 
I am in favor of the resolution and expect to support it, and I 
am glad to see the Committee on Appropriations make this in- 
vestigation, but if the Committee on Expenditures has jurisdic- 
tion over such matters I think in the future the Committee on 
Rules should recognize it. 

Mr. SNELL. The gentleman is somewhat mistaken: This is 
not so much to investigate an expenditure as it is, primarily, to 
determine the need of additional appropriations, and that is a 
matter directly in charge of the Committee on Appropriations. 

Mr. COCHRAN of Missouri. The gentleman said he hoped 
such investigations would be made in the future, and I think 
the gentleman should bear in mind the committee that was cre- 
ated to make investigations of expenditures. The House Manual 
shows the committee’s jurisdiction extends to protecting the 
Government against unjust and extravagant demands. 

Mr. SNELL. I had in mind, primarily, a committee that is 
going to legislate on specific projects in various parts of the 
United States. 

I yield 10 minutes to the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. 
Woop]. 
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Mr. WOOD. Mr. Speaker and gentlemen of the House, the 
gentleman from New York, the chairman of the Rules Commit- 
tee, has stated the necessity for the adoption of this resolution, 

The membership will recall that along in April, during the 
special session of the Congress, a request was made for an ap- 
propriation of four and a quarter million dollars, the same being 
the unexpended balance in an appropriation that was originally 
made for the extermination of the boll weevil. It had been dis- 
covered almost overnight that some sort of pest, that was after- 
wards denominated the Mediterranean fly, had suddenly ap- 
peared in an orchard at Orlando, or near Orlando; that the 
owner of this orchard went out in the morning and found all the 
fruit off of the trees and the ground literally covered with fruit. 
An examination was made, and the fruit was found to be in- 
fested with larve. They sent some gentlemen up here with a 
specimen of the fruit, and the pest was denominated as the 
Mediterranean fly, which is known as quite a pest throughout 
Spain. 

We appropriated this four and a quarter million dollars after 
a very short hearing before the committee, upon the representa- 
tions made by the Bureau of Entomology in the Department of 
Agriculture, and after hearing what the possibilities were of its 
eradication, 

After the appropriation was made, the Department of Agri- 
culture, through its agents, went to Florida and made what is 
known as the Plant Board in Florida the agent of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture in the enforcement of certain quarantine 
regniations and in the expenditure of this money. They set 
about and employed some 6,200 men, some of them ordinary la- 
bering men, and many of them known as supervisors and as 
foremen. They went about over this section of the State, sup- 
posedly, for the purpose of eradicating the Mediterranean fly. 
They were inexperienced, of course. We had had no experience 
with the Mediterranean fly in this country, and the Department 
of Agriculture itself no doubt was entirely lacking in experience 
as to the best way to deal with it, 

They denominated all sorts of yegetables as being host plants, 
hundreds of thousands of dollars’ worth of growing vegetables 
were absolutely destroyed, and after such destruction it was 
found that they were not host plants, but this did not bring 
back the property that had been destroyed. 

Great complaint has been coming from that time down to this 
with reference to the unnecessary waste of this money and the 
improper application of it. 

As was stated by the gentleman from New York [Mr. SNELL], 
there is a contrariety of opinion with reference to the necessity and 
with reference to the expenditure of this money to meet the 
so-called necessity. There is very grave doubt, or at least a con- 
trariety of opinion, among the people who are interested in 
Flerida as to whether this fly is any different from flies that 
have appeared there for more than 50 years. It is claimed by 
some of those who own some of the largest orchards in Florida 
that this fly has appeared periodically for 60 years, coming when 
the weather is exceedingly dry and when it is exceedingly hot; 
that he can not live for a long space of time because of the vary- 
ing climate; that he can not stand the wet and he can not stand 
the cold. 

Whether these people are right or not, of course, is a matter 
that must finally be determined in some way. It is the theory of 
the Department of Agriculture that if this pest can not be de- 
stroyed and fastens himself permanently in this country it is 
going to result in the destruction of a very great amount of fruit, 
and as a consequence be destructive ultimately of the property 
of citrus-fruit growers throughout the country. They also claim 
that if he has a firm foothold it is absolutely impossible to 
exterminate him. 

This is one of the questions that is involved in this matter. 
If he has been here all these years and only appears periodi- 
eally, according to the theory of the Department of Agriculture, 
there is no use to try to exterminate him, and the best thing that 
can be done is to follow the practice of the department with 
reference to other pests, and that is to try to reduce the injury 
he is inflicting as much as possible, and to control the pest. 

Some of the largest fruit growers in that country have made 
affidavits, not only with reference to the waste of money but 
with reference to dts criminal waste. 

I think it is perfectly proper that the Committee on Appro- 
priantions should be well apprised of the facts before they fur- 
ther appropriate, to ascertain how much, if anything, should be 
appropriated. 

We do know that by reason of quarantine regulations that 
have been established down there they have absolutely de- 
stroyed, or to a very great degree destroyed, the market for 
Florida citrus fruits. They have a quarantine regulation which 
to my mind seems about the biggest fool piece of business I ever 
heard of. I do not think it takes a “ bugologist” to determine 
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that. They have a quarantine regulation that permits unproc- 
essed or uncooked fruit to be shipped from Florida to Washing- 
ton, to New York, to all points throughout New England, and 
another regulation or a part of that same regulation absolutely 
refuses to permit the same character of fruit to be shipped to 
Indiana, Ohio, Illinois, Michigan, the Dakotas, or anywhere 
throughout the Northwest. I have appealed to them from time 
to time to modify the regulation, and the only excuse they offer 
for it is that they are afraid of the possibility of some one piece 
of fruit that may be infested being reshipped from Chicago or 
Cincinnati or Detroit. 

Now, if there is anybody who is going to reship them, they 
have the same opportunity to reship it from Washington, from 
New York, from Philadelphia, or any place in the East. But 
they insist upon maintaining that regulation when we all know 
that it has been one of the severest winters we have had for 
a long time throughout the northwest country and that this 
pest could not exist if they were exposed to the weather in this 
territory discriminated against. 

Now, what is briefly the history of the appropriation for this 
fly? As stated by the gentleman from New York, we first ap- 
propriated four and one-quarter million dollars. That was 
exhausted, and then $380,000 was taken out of the contingent 
fund from the Department of Agriculture, and that was likewise 
expended. 

Now, a committee went down from the Department of Agri- 
culture. They came back with the representation that the 
people down there wanted $55,000,000 or $60,000,000—not all 
for the eradication of the fly, but a portion for repaying for the 
property that had been destroyed. 

The Agricultural Department did not countenance that re- 
quest made from Florida, but they did request $36,000,000 for 
further eradication. That was not aequiesced in by the Bureau 
of the Budget, but they recommended $26,000,000. 

It occurred to me that that was a most extraordinary request, 
and at our suggestion the Secretary of Agriculture himself sent 
down a committee of independent bugologists. They were se- 
lected, two of them from New York and Minnesota and two from 
Indiana and one from Illinois, 

They went down and after investigating for a week or 10 
days they came back and gave practically a clean bill of health 
to the work that had been done, except that they said it was 
preposterous to think of spending anywhere near $26,000,000, 
and three out of the four reported that $7,000,000 would be 
ample. But as an extraordinary precaution one advised 
$8,000,000. 

After that recommendation was made the Agricultural De- 
partment made a request for $16,380,000, and that came down 
to the committee. It was then suggested that a temporary ap- 
propriation of $1,000,000 be made, which we did make and an- 
other committee went down at the suggestion of the Secretary 
of Agriculture himself. I cooperated with the committee. We 
went to the Department of Justice and asked that some secret 
service men go down and investigate the charges and the affi- 
davits which had been received. That was with reference to 
the affidavits setting forth the manner in which the work had 
been done. ; 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. I yield to the gentleman five minutes more. 

Mr. WOOD. The Department of Justice, after two weeks de- 
lay, inasmuch as the affidavits did not charge an offense against 
the Federal Government over which it would have jurisdiction, 
refused to send the committee. We went to the Treasury De- 
purtitent on the theory that the money came out of the Treas- 
ury and this being an important expenditure they might ap- 
point a committee of five and select them from different parts 
of the country from the secret service. They appointed such 
a committee and they went down with no partiality to ascertain 
the facts. 

They came back after two or three weeks of investigation 
and the report that they made is most damning. It was then 
that I called on the Secretary of Agriculture and asked him 
whether or not we were justified in making any further con- 
siderable appropriation for this purpose. 

I told him at this time that inasmuch as the Department of 
Agriculture had destroyed the market in Florida and had de- 
stroyed the confidence of the people of the country, we ought 
to do something to reestablish the confidence, and one of the 
bast things to be done, inasmuch as no fly had been seen since 
August and no larve, except in November, was to lift the 
quarantine and let the citrus growers dispose of their fruit. 

But the quarantine remained as it was then, 
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I do not want any quarrel with the Department of Agrieul 
ture. I want to be fair with them, and they ought to be fair 
with us. 

The Secretary of Agriculture in giving out a report a few 
days ago with reference to this matter never referred to what 
the independent committee—that went down and came back 
and reported that $8,000,000 would be ample. He failed to say 
to the public that at his suggestion the committee of Secret 
Service men went down and made an investigation of these 
facts, which to their mind was damnable and condemnatory. 
He did not mention the fact that they had been appointed even. 

Now, this Congress is responsible for whatever is appro- 
priated, and, in my opinion, I would be derelict in my duty, 
with the conflict of opinion as it exists, without favoring the 
most thorough and searching investigation with reference ta 
what the facts are down there. 

There are all sorts of talk with reference to a combination 
for the purpose of controlling the money with reference to a 
purpose of controlling the citrus growers, and affidavits have 
come to the effect that there is an attempt to get a loan from 
the Federal Farm Board, that there is an understanding that 
if they get 51 per cent of all the citrus growers as members of 
this exchange they will get this loan, and if they do not get 
them they can not get it, and in consequence that they are going 
about among the growers with all sorts of threats, with all sorts 
of intimidations, with the idea of coercing them into member- 
ship of this exchange. 

Mr. HARE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. HARE. In view of the statements just made, are we to 
infer from the information furnished the chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Appropriations that there has been some misappro- 
priation of the funds already appropriated or that the funds 
have been worthlessly and uselessly wasted? 

Mr. WOOD. There are all sorts of indictments. I have at 
least 150 affidavits charging all sorts of misapplication of the 
funds, some of them charging, to my mind, a criminal waste 
and some of them that the money has been invested in expen- 
sive machinery and in buying automobiles for these men who 
are supposed to be inspectors down there. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. And I have just been informed that since 
August 4 they have found one orange with four worms in it 
9 miles west of Orlando, under such circumstances as to war- 
rant a suspicion that it was planted there. 

Mr. WOOD. There are all sorts of complaints, but here is a 
remarkable thing: This pest, whatever it is, was so plentiful 
down there as to cause all of the fruit to fall until it made a 
complete carpet on the ground. 

The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Indiana 
has again expired. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield three minutes more to the 
gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. WOOD. And no one until that morning had ever seen 
a sign of it. Here is another remarkable circumstance that 
these affidavits diselose, that of all of the fruit that has been 
shipped out of Florida from that time to this they have never 
discovered a single larva outside of Florida. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes, 

Mr. DYER. Win the gentleman state what period these affi- 
davits cover in the investigation referred to? Is it this year 
or was it last year? 

Mr. WOOD. Many of the affidavits were made the latter 
part of last year, and many of them during this year. 

Mr. YON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. YON. Will the gentleman please state to the House 
whether it is his intention to investigate the whole State from 
the standpoint of infestation and endeavor to ascertain the 
reason why northwest Florida has not been declared free before 
now? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes; we will investigate as thoroughly as we 
know how, and it is our purpose to hear all sides of this ques- 
tion. I think if Members of the House knew the contrariety of 
opinion expressed they would be greatly confused, and feel that 
there ought to be more light on the question. 

Mr. DYER. The gentleman refers to a statement given out 
by the Secretary of Agriculture. What statement was that, was 
it official? 

Mr. WOOD. 
day last week. 


It was a statement given out to the press one 
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Mr. DYER. The gentleman, of course, is not going to attempt 
to criticize the Secretary of Agriculture on a statement he saw 
in the press, which is not official. 

Mr. WOOD. It was a signed statement, signed by the Secre- 
tary, I suppose, or else his name was forged to it. 

Mr. DYER. Did it refer to this investigation? 

Mr. WOOD. He did not refer to that investigation. 
ferred to what he thinks is the condition down there. 

Mr. DRANE. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. WOOD. Yes. 

Mr. DRANE. Does this committee propose to have the power 
to administer oaths to witnesses? 

Mr. WOOD. That is carried in the resolution; yes. 

Mr. DRANE. And it is the purpose of the committee to put 
the witnesses under oath? 

Mr. WOOD. Absolutely. 

Mr. SNELL. Mr. Speaker, I yield 10 minutes to the gentle- 
man from Alabama [Mr. BANKHEAD]. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I rise to make a brief state- 
ment with reference to the attitude of the minority members of 
the Committee on Rules with reference to this resolution. The 
chairman of the Committee on Appropriations [Mr. Woop] ap- 
peared before the Committee on Rules and made in substance 
the same statement that he has just made on the floor of the 
House. We were impressed with the fact that this is a matter 
not only of sufficient importance to the Treasury of the United 
States, but in its last analysis to the best interests of the citrus 
growers of Florida, that an investigation should be made by 
that committee charged directly with the responsibility of mak- 
ing the appropriations, in order that the truth of this business 
might be established. 

I think it may be fairly stated that the evidence presented 
here in the statement of the gentleman from Indiana is a rather 
severe arraignment of those who have heretofore been respon- 
sible for the expenditure of this large sum of money. If the 
facts stated by the gentleman from Indiana are true, and I am 
sure that he has a good basis for the statement that he has 
made, they show that the Secretary of Agriculture has been most 
improvident, if not wasteful, in respect to the expenditure of 
these funds, 

This argument has brought out another matter that it might 
be well for the Members of the House to reflect upon for a 
moment. That is that we are not ever authorized in taking as 
absolute the recommendations made to the Congress by the 
Bureau of the Budget. I submit here that under their respon- 
sibility as guardians of the public funds, by virtue of the sug- 
gestion or the direction of the Secretary of Agriculture, who 
has charge of these funds, in addition to the amount already 
expended for the extermination of this pest, they are now ask- 
ing for an additional appropriation’ of from $16,000,000 to 830. 
000,000 for a further extension of this work. I was on the select 
committee of the House that had charge of the preparation of 
the Budget bill. 

It was neyer imagined, when we were considering that bill 
and reporting and passing it, that there was being put into the 
hands of the Budget the practically tyrannical powers that 
are now exercised by the Budget with reference to their recom- 
mendations to Cengress. It was always held and pointed out 
that it was not only the duty of the Committee on Appropria- 
tions, but also the duty of the membership of the House itself 
to reserve the right to look into the correctness of these esti- 
mates and to examine into the facts with reference to those esti- 
mates. Now, the Committee on Appropriations comes in and 
asks for authority to make an actual bona fide investigation of 
this whole Mediterranean fruit fly problem. I think they ought 
to do it. I think they are merely carrying out the duty that 
rests upon them. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes; for a brief question. 

Mr. CRAMTON. Of course, if the Secretary of Agriculture 
is in fault in this matter, it is because he transferred it over to 
the State authorities of Florida. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Well, it is characteristic of the gentleman 
from Michigan to inject into this debate an intimation of this 
character, but I think it is unworthy of him. 

I want to say this, that one of the main objects in mind in 
pressing the passage of this resolution to procure a real inves- 
tigation as to the necessity of further expenditure out of the 
Federal Treasury is this—and the suggestion of the gentleman 
from Michigan brings it to mind: The Congress of the United 
States has not in recent years been sectional In granting 
emergency appropriations for various places and localities. It 
has ranged all the way from Vermont and from California to 
Louisiana and Texas and Florida, and I think I speak for the 
people of Florida themselves when I say they want only such 
money as will in an economical way meet the necessities of such 
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an emergency as this respecting the Mediterranean fruit fly, 
and nothing more. If anything has been done that involves a 
wasteful or extravagant expenditure of the funds of the United 
States we should be made aware of it, and the people of Florida 
and the people of the entire South feel always that if they have 
claims that should merit the respect of Congress they should 
come here with clean hands concerning the spending of the 
money. That is the reason why I think the committee is fully 
justified to go into the merits of the matter and find out the 
facts for themselves and not take the recommendations of out- 
siders or of the Budget or of the Department of Agriculture, 
but to use their own judgment as to the correctness and trust- 
worthiness of the information they receive and use their own 
judgment as the guardians and the trustees of the funds belong- 
ing to the people of the United States and then come back here 
and say to you and also say to the people of Florida, “ We 
want to help you but we want to appropriate only such funds as 
are needed.“ 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. I am sure the gentleman from Alabama does not 
want the statement to go into the Reoorp indicating that the 
Secretary of Agriculture had anything to do with the expendi- 
tures of the fund referred to by the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Who was chargeable with the expenditure 
of the money? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. The State plant board. 

Mr. YON. Who appointed the State plant board? 

Mr. LAGUARDIA, The Secretary of Agriculture here. 

Mr. YON. What part of the Government turned this money 
over for expenditure to the State plant board? 

Mr. BANKHEAD. I predicate what I say on the statement 
of the gentleman from Indiana. 

Mr. LAGUARDIA. I recall in the first session of the Seventy- 
first Congress this authorization to transfer funds from the 
corn-borer purpose to this purpose. I thought at that time that 
we acted too hastily, without sufficient information, and, as 1 
recollect, I protested at the time. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, how much time have I re- 
maining? 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman has two minutes remaining. 

Mr. BANKHEAD. Mr. Speaker, I yield the remainder of my 
time to the gentleman from Florida [Mr. GREEN]. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Florida is recognized 
for two minutes. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to ex- 
tend my remarks in the Recorp and put therein a brief statement 
or resolution from the fruit growers of my State, and also a 
letter addressed by the President and his advisers to the Secre- 
tary of Agriculture. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman asks unanimous consent to 
insert in his remarks the statement and letter indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. GREEN. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, I shall 
not speak at length on the resolution as presented by the Rules 
Committee, which provides for a visit by the subcommittee of 
‘the House Appropriations Committee to the State of Florida to 
investigate and report relative to the fruit-fly situation in that 
State and the advisability of future legislation by the Congress. 

So far as I am informed, no one in Florida objects to this 
proposed visit and hearing by a subcommittee of the Congress; 
but, on the other hand, numbers of Florida people have voiced 
their approval of such action. The fruit-fly situation in Florida 
and the relation of the Congress to same has been discussed 
rather at length by the gentleman from Indiana [Mr. Woop], 
who, of course, is chairman of the House Appropriations Com- 
mittee. I would like to say for the information of my col- 
leagues and particularly for the information of the gentle- 
man from Michigan [Mr. Caamron] that from the first dis- 
covery of the fruit fly in Florida the entire situation has been 
federalized and the program which has been carried on for the 
extermination of this pest has been fully in the hands of the 
Federal Department of Agriculture, and has by this department 
been well recognized as a Federal function and responsibility. 
This department has administered the funds appropriated by 
the Congress, and the State of Florida has all along assumed 
the rôle of acquiescence and even cooperation with the Federal 
department. If suecess has been achieved in the extermination 
of the pest, and if mistakes have been made in the program, 
credit and blame alike are with the Federal Department of 
Agriculture. 

Statements have been made relative to the Florida State 
Plant Board, and I Would like to say to my colleagues that the 
Florida State Plant Board is also the board of control of 
Florida's institutions of higher learning. They serve in a dual 
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capacity. The members are appointed by the Governor of the 
State and serve without pay. Members of this board are always 
representative of the very highest and best type of Florida 
citizenship. The board has handled millions of dollars of the 
Florida taxpayers’ money in the construction and maintenance 
of her State institutions of higher learning, and I have never 
heard a word of unfavorable criticism or a derogatory state- 
ment as to the honesty, efliciency, and integrity of the members 
of this board or as to the board as a whole. The board is 
composed of five members, one from each congressional district 
and one from the State at large. The member from my own 
congressional district is Judge J. B. Davis, an eminent former 
jurist of my State and a man whose integrity is not questioned. 

Other members of the board are the Hon, P. K. Yonge, chair- 
man, of Pensacola, Fla., who has served on the board for about 
one score years. So efficient, thorough, and honest have been 
his efforts until governor after governor have appointed him 
without question. The Hon. Raymer F. Maguire, of Orlando, 
Fla., another member of the board, is, I understand, a large 
fruit grower as well as being president of the Florida Bar 
Association and a former State’s attorney. He has also served 
as president of the University of Florida Alumni Association, 
Of course, he has first and foremost the interest of the State 
at heart, and his character is above reproach. 

Another member, the Hon. Frank Wideman, of West Palm 
Beach, Fia., is a former State’s attorney and one of Florida’s 
most prominent members of the bar. He is a man of wide ex- 
perience and best reputation. The other member of the board is 
Gen, A. H. Blanding, of Polk County, Fla., whose illustrious 
and patriotic achievements in business and in military service 
for his country are so numerous until time will not permit 
enumeration of them. 

These members, as well as their predecessors, have been safely 
relied upon to handle the affairs of the board of control and 
the State plant board of my State, and I would like to add that 
the Department of Agriculture and my colleagues may safely 
rely upon this board to well and honestly perform any task 
to it assigned. This board is undertaking to cooperate with 
the Federal Department of Agriculture to the best end that the 
fruit-fly program is carried to the most rapid conclusion and 
with the least financial loss.. This board and the citizens of 
Florida are cooperating agencies, while the Federal Department 
of Agriculture in this case is the dominating and controlling 
force. 

I have recently received a large number of resolutions from 
organizations and citizens of Florida who have the interest of 
my State and our Nation at heart. These resolutions in sub- 
stance were in the main as the following resolution: 


Whereas the National Association of Commissioners, Secretaries, and 
Departments of Agriculture, in convention assembled in the city of 
Washington, appreciates the notable results obtained to date in the 
Federal and State efforts to effect the elimination of the Mediterranean 
fruit fly in Florida, and believing that a continuation of these efforts 
will effect the eradication of this fruit fly; and 

Whereas it is the desire of this association that adequate funds be 
provided to prevent the spread and to complete the extermination of 
this pest: and 

Whereas this association believes that in connection with such pre- 
vention of spread and eradication means can be provided for the 
orderly marketing of Florida fruits and vegetables under regulations of 
the United States Department of Agriculture; and 

Whereas the fruit growers and others in Florida have suffered serl- 
ous losses in the national interests occasioned by the destruction of 
fruit and vegetables and the prohibition of the growing of the same; 
and 

Whereas the eradication effort and the cost to the State and its losses 
to individuals is in the interest of protecting the United States as a 
whole from the menace of a new and very serious fruit and vegetable 
pest: Now, therefore, be it 

Resolved: (1) That this association appeals to Congress to provide 
at the earliest possible time funds for the United States Department of 
Agriculture adequate to carry forward and complete the campaign of 
eradication inaugurated with reference to the Mediterranean fruit fly; 

(2) That this association urges the Secretary of Agriculture to ex- 
tend the markets for Florida fruits and vegetables as rapidly as is 
consistent with safety; 

(3) That this association recognizes and heartily approves a policy 
of reasonable indemnification or reimbursement of persons whose crops 
haye been, or may hereafter be, destroyed as a necessity of the eradica- 
tion campaign; and 

(4) That this association transmit a copy of these resolutions to the 
President of the United States, to the Secretary of Agriculture, and 
to the Members of the Congress of the United States. 
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Very similar resolutions were received from— 


Mr. Axel Hallstrom, president Vero Indian River Producers’ Associa- 
tion, Vero Beach, Fla. 

Hon. S. J. Jones, secretary Kiwanis Club, Delray Beach, Fla. 

J. C. Huskisson, executive secretary Tampa Real Estate Board, Tampa, 
Bla. 

Mr. D. A. Hunt, president Highland Park Packing House (Inc.), 
Lake Wales, Fla. 

Hon. A. R. Jones, 
Bradenton, Fla. 

Hon. R. H. Helvenston, secretary Florida Kiwanis Club, Live Oak, 
Fin. 

Hon. C. B. Arbogast, secretary Rotary Club, Stuart, Fla. 

Hon. W. H. Owen, chairman board of directors, Advertising Club of 
Miami, Miami, Fla. 

Hon. T. M. Karstedt, secretary Lake City Chamber of Commerce, 
Lake City, Fla. 

Hon. George O. Jacobs, secretary Lake City Rotary Club, Lake City, 
Fla. 

H. B. Fielding, secretary Melbourne Chamber of Commerce, Mel- 
bourne, Fla. 

J. A. Murdock, secretary Melbourne Rotary Club, Melbourne, Fla. 

Frank B. Huddleston, Post 81, American Legion, Melbourne, Fla. 

H. C. Peace, secretary Palmetto Chamber of Commerce, Palmetto, Fla. 

Hon. A. S. Evans, secretary board of directors, Rotary Club, Miami, 
Fila. 

A. H. Chapman, secretary Bradenton Kiwanis Club, Bradenton, Fla. 

L. B. Thomas, jr., secretary Palmetto. Kiwanis Club, Palmetto, Fla. 

D. F. Barrington, commander Kirby Stewart Post, No. —, Bradenton, 
Fla, 

Maxwell Stewart, secretary Sanford Lions Club, Sanford, Fla. 

George J. Gowanlock, secretary Manatee Chamber of Commerce, Mana- 
tee, Fla. 

Fred R. Wilson, president Sanford Kiwanis Club, Sanford, Fla. 

H. S. Hamlin, president Winter Park Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Winter Park, Fla. 

Mrs. A. J. Ammen, secretary Palatka Woman's Club, Palatka, Fla. 

R. G. Grassfield, general manager Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jacksonville, Fla. 

A. B. Johnson, secretary Florida Ice Manufacturers’ Association, Jack- 
sonville, Fla. 

E. P. Taliaferro, vice president First National Bank of Tampa, Tampa, 
Fla, 

Ray S. Boulwan, manager Lakeland-Highlands Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation, Highlands City, Fla. 

M. J. Orr, secretary Junior Chamber of Commerce, post-office box 3386, 
Miami, Fla. 

Fred L. Merrill, secretary Rotary Club of Palatka, Palatka, Fla. 

Ralph K. Tavel, secretary Kiwanis Club, Palatka, Fla. 

R. M. Shearer, president Florida Citizens League, room 507, State 
Bank Building, Orlando, Fila. 

Earl Hunter, secretary Winter Garden Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Winter Garden, Fla, 

C. W. O'Neal, president Rotary Club, Ocala, Fla. 

A. B. O'Hara, president Indian River Citrus Subexchange, Cocoa, Fla. 

L. A. Hakes, secretary Orange County Citrus Subexchange, Orlando, 
Fla. 
0. J. Harvey, manager Hillsboro Citrus Sub-Exchange, Tampa, Fla. 

Bradenton Rotary Club, Bradenton, Fla. 

George F. Sampson, secretary Winter Haven Chamber of Commerce, 
Winter Haven, Fla. 

Leon Sheldon, secretary Frostproof Citrus Growers’ Association, Frost- 
proof, Fla. 

A. C. Sheefer, secretary Nocatee Citrus Growers’ Association, Nocatee, 
Fla. 

W. C. Crews, secretary Pinellas Citrus Sub-Exchange, Clearwater, Fla. 

Paul T. Harber, secretary Lake County Chamber of Commerce, 
Tavares, Fla. 

Lee B. Anderson, secretary Lake Hamilton Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Lake Hamilton, Fla. 

William Edwards, president Plymouth Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Plymouth, Fla. 

Bayard F. Floyd, secretary Florida State Horticultural Society, Daven- 
port, Fla. 

L. M. Johnson, president Leesburg Chamber of Commerce, Leesburg, 
Fla. 

Mount Dora Citrus Growers’ Association, Mount Dora, Fla. 

G. W. Bailey, secretary-manager Haines City Citrus Growers’ Asso- 
ciation; Haines City, Fla. 

R. J. Binnicker, president Florida Bankers“ Association, Tampa, Fla. 

Clinton Bolick, president Fort Myers Cooperative Citrus Growers, 
Forty Myers, Fla. 

C. O. Bradbury, secretary Lake Alfred Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Lake Alfred, Fla. 


Secretary Bradenton Chamber of Commerce, 
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Gorden Brown, secretary Arcadia Citrus Growers’ Association, Ar- 
cadia, Fla. 

Holmes Bryson, secretary-manager Groveland Citrus Growers’ Associa- 
tion, Groveland, Fla. (Lake County). 

H. L. Cariton, secretary De Soto Citrus Sub-Exchange, De Soto, Fla. 

F. L. Carr, secretary De Land Citrus Growers’ Association, De Land, 
Fla. 

John D. Clark, vice president Waverly Citrus Growers’ 
Waverly, Fla. (Polk County). 

William L. Drew, president Eagle Lake Citrus Growers’ 
Eagle Lake, Fla. (Polk County). 

Ellictt Dunn, president New Pomona Citrus Growers’ 
New Pomona, Fla. 

William Durst, secretary Crescent City Citrus Growers’ 
Crescent City, Fla. 

P. C. Eldred, clerk of the circuit court, St. Lucie County, Fla. 

William I. Fee, president St. Lucie County Growers’ League, Fort 
Pierce, Fla, 

A. M. Pratt, manager Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing House Asso- 
ciation, Winter Haven, Fla. 

E. G. Grimes, president Palmetto Citrus Growers’ 
Palmetto, Fla. 

M. H. Guerrant, 
Umatilla, Fla. 

G. S. Hall, secretary South Lake Apopka Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Oakland, Fla. 

W. H. Harrison, 
De Land, Fla. 

J. S. Hill, secretary Clearwater Growers’ Association, Clearwater, 
Fla. 

D. H. Huckeby, secretary Fort Ogden Citrus Growers’ 
Fort Ogden, Fila. 

W. O. Kirkhuff, secretary. Bradenton Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Bradenton, Fla. 

Jerome W. Lincoln, secretary Elfers Citrus Growers’ 
Elfers, Fla. 

W. A. Marshall, president Avon Park Citrus Growers’ Association, 
Avon Park, Fla. 

B. H. Martin, secretary Dade City Citrus Growers’ Association, Dade 
City, Fla. 

Charles A. Mekeand, general manager Tampa Chamber of Commerce, 
Tampa, Fla. 

J. C. Merrill, secretary Lake County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Leesburg, 
Fla. 

J. C. Merrill, secretary Marion County Citrus Sub-Exchange, post-office 
box 400, Leesburg, Fla. 

Homer Needles, president Fort Pierce Growers’ 
Pierce, Fla. 

H. V. Ray, secretary De Land Packing Association, De Land, Fla. 

John O. Perry, president Tampa Clearing House Association, Tampa, 
Fla. 

John J. Peterson, secretary Pierson Citrus Growers’ Association, Pier- 
son, Fla. 

H. G. Putnam, president Oak Hill Citrus Growers’ Association, Oak 
Hill, Fla. 

J. Ed. Raulerson, secretary Lily Citrus Growers’ Association, Lily, 
Fla. 

P. W. Roberts, president American Fruit Growers, Orlando Division, 
Orlando, Fla. 

C. O. Roe, president Clermont Citrus Growers’ Association, Clermont, 
Fla. 

Z. Russ, secretary DeSoto Citrus Sub-Exchange, Arcadia, Fla. 

J. B. Rust, secretary-manager Polk County Citrus Sub-Exchange, Bar- 
tow, Fla. 

Charles D. Smith, president Cocoa-Merrill Island Citrus Association, 
Cocoa, Fla. 

R. L. Smith, manager St. Johns Citrus Growers Association, Seville, 
Fla. 

B. E. Stall, president Tampa Citrus Growers Association, Tampa, 
Fla. 

H. B. Stevens, general manager, estate John B. Stetson, De Land, Fla. 

A. W. Stockett, secretary Sarasota Citrus Growers’ Association, Sara- 
sota, Fla. 

W. O. Talbott, president Goulds Fruit and Vegetable Growers Associa- 
tion, Goulds, Fla. 

John S. Taylor, member executive committee, Florida Citrus Exchange, 
Largo, Fla. 

Alfred M. Tilden, president Florence Citrus Growers 
Florence Villa, Fla. (Polk County). 

J. M. Tillman, president Lake Wales Citrus Growers Association, Lake 
Wales, Fla. 

Ralph N. Walker, president Auburndale Citrus Growers Association, 
Auburndale, Fla. (Polk County). 

Lorenzo A. Wilson, president Holly Hill Grove & Fruit Co., Daven- 
port, Fia. 


Association, 
Association, 
Association, 


Association, 


Association, 


president Umatilla Citrus Growers’ Association, 


manager St. 


Johns River Citrus Sub-Exchange, 


Association, 


Association, 


Association, Fort 


Association, 
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M. H. Mabry, president Tampa Citrus Growers Association, Tampa, 
Fla, 

W. M. Larkin, Dade City Citrus Growers Association, Dade City, Fla. 

B. O. McDonald, president East Hillsboro Citrus Growers Association, 
East Hillsboro, Fla. 

W. E. Lee, Peninsular Distributing Co., Tampa, Fla. 

President Winter Haven Citrus Growers Association, Winter Haven, 
Fla. 

Charles P. Zazzali, president Bowling Green Citrus Growers Associa- 
tion, Bowling Green, Fla. 

R. G. Grassfield, general manager Florida State Chamber of Com- 
merce, Jacksonville, Fia. 

Janet Armstrong, assistant secretary Florida Citrus Growers’ Clearing 
House Association, Winter Haven, Fla. 


From time to time the members of the Florida delegation 
have conferred with the President, the Director of the Budget, 
the Chief of the Bureau of Plant Quarantine and Control, and 
the Secretary of Agriculture. At these conferences we have 
earnestly worked for the best solution of the problem and have 
urged relief for Florida. On January 13 I addressed a letter 
to President Hoover; Hon. Arthur M. Hyde, Secretary of 
Agriculture; and Hon. Lee A. Strong, Chief of the Bureau of 
Plant Quarantine and Control. This letter was as follows: 


Janvary 13, 1930. 
The Hon. HERBERT Hoover, 
President United States of America, 
The White House. 

Dran MR. PRESIDENT: You are assured of my deepest appreciation 
for all consideration which has been given to Florida by the Federal 
Government in the Mediterranean fruit-fiy campaign. 

Recently I have received a large number of communications from 
the various citrus fruit growers’ ‘organizations of the State of Florida, 
and have also received numerous communications from individuals and 
from vegetable growers of my State. A large number of individuals 
from Florida have also discussed with me the Mediterranean frulit-fly 
situation in my State. From such information as I have been able 
to obtain, it is apparent that the eradication program as bas been 
conducted by the Federal Government and the State of Florida has 
been eminently successful, in that the eradication force apparently 
have not found any infestation for the past several weeks. Under the 
circumstances I feel justifiable in requesting your cooperation to the 
end that— 

1. Sterilization of fruits be discontinued. Many of the growers of 
my State apparently belieye that the processing of the fruit is neither 
successful nor further necessary, but in turn renders fruit unacceptable 
by the ultimate consumer. Furthermore, why is it necessary to process 
fruit when apparently there is no fiy larva in such fruit? 

2. Additional States be opened for shipment of Florida fruits and vege- 
tables, particularly those States of the upper Mississippi Valley. I am 
informed that approximately 40 per cent of Florida grapefruit and 42 
per cent of Florida oranges during the past five years have been con- 
sumed by these particular States. I am also informed reliably, I believe, 
that the market in the few States of the Northeast which are now open 
to Florida fruit will not be sufficient to nearly absorb the remainder of 
the Florida crop. 

If in the opinion of the Federal authorities there would be danger of 
Florida fruits shipped to States of the upper Mississippi Valley being 
reshipped to Gulf States, then I suggest that the Federal department 
issue instructions to the common carriers against any back hauling 
which might be possible into at least Gulf States. In fact, it occurs to 
me that with careful grove and packing-house inspection, such Inspected 
and approved fruits should move without processing in any portion of our 
country. Undoubtedly in this cold season of the year the fly could not 
survive even if shipped to other States. 

3. Your continued support of Federal appropriations will be appre- 
ciated. It is apparent that Federal funds in such an amount as will 
enable careful grove and packing-house inspection, together with general 
eradication administration, should be made, and this work carried on 
until such time as Federal authorities may be able to pronounce this pest 
completely exterminated. 

4. Reimbursement for losses. Great has been the losses sustained by 
Florida growers and shippers. In fact, so terrible has been group and 
individual losses until our State has suffered a general financial handi- 
cap. Banks have gone under, credit and loans in some portions of 
the State are almost nonexistent. In fact, the eradication program 
necessarily has brought in some cases dire need for physical existence 
to some individuals. The eradication program, as I understand it, was 
launched primarily for the protection of fruit and vegetable growers 
of the entire United States. Therefore reimbursement for these losses 
is strictly a national duty, and I believe no good-thinking individual 
could hold that groups and individuals of my State should bear same. 
Several precedents for Federal reimbursement in cases like this are 
known. Therefore I most earnestly request that your full force may 
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be promptly felt to the ends that these firms and persons are now 
reimbursed. 

Reimbursement could not come at any better time. The fact is that 
these Florida groups and individuals—in fact, the whole State—has 
cooperated in a manner which is unparalleled in the histery of our 
country. They have not only submitted to the destruction of their 
property but have cooperated in said destruction for the protection of 
growers and consumers of other States. They have demonstrated a 
spirit of courage, sacrifice, and determination which only such American 
citizens can demonstrate. Frankly speaking, thousands of them are 
now to the road’s end, and it is very imperative that the strong arm 
of Federal reimbursement now be extended to them. 

The Florida delegation through its dean, the Hon. H. J. Dnaxx, 
has introduced a reimbursement measure, which apparently is quietly 
resting in the hands of the House Agriculture Committee. Will you 
please urge prompt report and passage of this or a similar measure, 

Sincerely yours, 
R. A. Green, 
Member of Congress. 


The letter, of course, was acknowledged by the President and 
the Secretary of Agriculture, and was answered by Doctor 
Strong, as follows: 


UNITED States DEPARTMENT OF AGRICULTURE, 
PLANT QUARANTINE AND CONTROL, ADMINISTRATION, 
Washington, D. O., January , 1930. 


Hon. R. A. GREEN, 
House of Representatives. 

Dear Mr. GREEN: I have just returned to my office from Florida 
where I spent a week going into the Mediterrancan fruit fly situation 
with the administrative officers of the department, and find your letter 
of January 13. 

The department has a deep appreciation of the conditions’ existing 
in Florida and is very grateful for the spirit of cooperation which has 
been manifested by the citizens of Florida during the past several 
months in which the campaign of eradicating the Mediterranean fruit 
fy has been under way. : 

I have gone over very carefully the suggestions you have made in 
your letter for modifications of the existing quarantine regulations, 
which modifications you suggest should be in the direction of greater 
liberality in the movement out of Florida of products susceptible to 
Mediterranean fruit fly attack. The department has on several occasions 
amended the regulations to provide for greater leniency when such 
movement could be authorized without increasing the risk of the fruit 
fly being spread to new areas, This is indicative of the desire of the 
department to use every effort to enforce the quarantine with as little 
inconvenience to everyone concerned as is possible, keeping in mind at 
all times that prevention of spread and eradication of the fruit fly 
are the purposes of our work, 

You suggest that failure to find any infestation for the past several 
weeks justifies the request made for certain modifications which are 
outlined in your letter. 

In the frst place, failure to find infestation does not mean at all 
that no infestation is present. It simply means that we have been 
unable to find infestation. It is easily possible for fruit-fly eggs or fruit- 
fly larye to be present in fruits and yet be impossible of detection by 
any type of inspection which can be devised short of absolute destruc- 
tion of each individual fruit. It is the belief of all who have studied 
the question that eradication in Florida has not been finally accom- 
plished, but that the population of the fly has been so reduced as to 
make its finding for the past several weeks impossible. As the season 
progresses it will be most gratifying, but truly remarkable if the fly 
is not found to be established in many sections where the infestation 
is not now apparent. The suggestion that sterilization of fruits be 
discontinued can not recelve the approval of the department, 

In order to permit of the movement of the crops of Florida and at 
the same time prevent the spread of the fly to other States it was 
necessary that some form of treatment be worked out which would, 
first of all, be absolutely certain to destroy any stage of the fly which 
might be present in the fruit; and second, which would not materially 
injure the fruit. The heat sterilization, which followed the develop- 
ment of the cold treatment, has proven to be even more satisfactory 
in every respect than the most optimistic could have heped for prior 
to the actual commercial demonstrations which were made of the treat- 
ment in Florida. The experimental stage was long ago passed and the 
treatment is now on a practical commercial basis. 

The committee of experts which went to Florida in July, after a 
thorough investigation of all of the conditions with respect to the fruit- 
fly infestation, recommended that all host fruits of the fly moving out 
of Florida be subjected to sterilization, At that time facilities were 
not available to carry out in full the suggestions of the committee. In 
order to interfere no more than was absolutely necessary with the 
movement of the Florida crops, it was decided that until sterilization 
facilities could be provided for the sterilization of all susceptible prod- 
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ucts, that hosts of the fly would be permitted to move without steriliza- 
tion into the section of the country probably least conducive to the 
permanent establishment of the pest and where possibility of back baul 
to more susceptible localities was most unlikely. Movement was, there- 
fore, authorized into the northeastern portion of the United States of 
host fruits without sterilization, although the risk was fully recognized. 

This was looked on at the time as purely a temporary authorization 
and it was intended that as soon as sterilization facilities became 
available, whereby all the hosts moving out of Florida could be sterilized 
that such treatment would be required, thereby further reducing the 
risk of spread of the pest. As the season of the year approaches which 
is more favorable to the natural development of the fly, it is entirely 
probable that the department may accept in full the recommendations of 
the committee and require the sterilization of all hosts moving out of 
the State of Florida. 

There are several reasons why movement into the Middle Western 
States of fruits without sterilization can not be approved. One is that 
any infestation which might be carried to the Middle West in fruits 
could develop in storage at destination and infestation might very easily 
be established at any midwesterm point. Not only would such estab- 
lishment provide the means for spread of the pest from that point to 
others even more susceptible to infestation and damage, but the establish- 
ment might be of such a nature as to cause considerable damage even 
at a northern point. Added to this is the practical impossibility of 
preventing transshipment from points in the Middle West or north to 
points where infestation might more readily be established. The mere 
issuance of instructions to common carriers against any backhauling 
would not be sufficient to prevent such unauthorized movement. While 
the common carriers are cooperating most admirably In the enforcement 
of all of our quarantine regulations, violations do very frequently 
occur. Besides the difficulty of controlling movement of common car- 
riers is the impossibility of controlling movement by truck. 

There seems to be in Florida a belief that because fruit is moving 
into the northeastern part of the country without sterilization that the 
same movement should be permitted to other parts of the Unied States. 
In point of fact, If the department has made any mistake it has not been 
in that it required sterilization of products to certain points in the 
United States, but that it did not require sterilization of products mov- 
ing into any part of the country when such products might be susceptible 
to frnit-fiy attack. 

The most gratifying development in this whole problem is that, despite 
the fact a heavy infestation of Mediterranean fruit fly, unquestionably 
the most important pest of fruit known, was found in Florida in the 
late spring of 1929, due to the work which has been accomplished, 
which includes the development of the sterilization process, the Florida 
citrus crop of the season in which the fruit fy was found is moving to 
market in a manner closely approaching normal. With profound appre- 
ciation of the distress which has been occasioned in Florida, I yet feel 
that there is much to be thankful for in the manner in which it has 
been possible to make provisions for the movement of Florida’s crops. 

As you undoubtedly know, the Committee on Appropriations in the 
House, in making available the $1,000,000 for emergency work last 
month, specifically limited the use of the money so that clean-up and 
eradication work was not permitted except should new infestation be 
found. When the original appropriation became exhausted, therefore, it 
Was necessary to completely discontinue all clean-up and eradication 
work. For several days there has been no Federal money with which to 
carry on actual clean-up and eradication measures in Florida. 

Probably the two measures which have been most effective in the 
eradication work are the use of the poison bait and the cleaning up of 
drops in che groves. Picking up and disposing of dropped fruits in the 
groves has very probably resulted in the destruction of incipient Infes- 
tations. If the drops are not picked up and properly disposed of we 
are obliged to rely entirely upon inspection for the discovery of such 
infestations, which may under sech circumstances develop and bring 
about spread of the pest. While the growers must continue to pick up 
drops in groves in order to get certificates for movement of fruit, no 
such work is being done in abandoned properties, of which there are 
many in Florida. This makes it even more dangerous to consider any 
further liberality at this time in the movement of Florida products. 

As to Federal appropriations for grove and packing-house inspection 
and general eradication work, there is no question about the necessity. 
The department, however, has done everything it can possibly do in this 
connection. I am not at this time in position to discuss the reimburse- 
ment feature and obviously I am not in any position to initiate any 
action on the reimbursement measure which you state has been intro- 
duced into the House by the Hon. H. J. Drang, 

In conclusion I wish to assure you that the department apprectates 
the national significance and importance of the fruit-fly problem in 
Florida and that the department has in recognition of this assumed to 
the full limit the responsibilities which go with such a national problem, 


Very sincerely, 
LEE A. STRONG, 


Ohief of Administration. 
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Chairman Wood has, I believe, told you of special committees 
being appointed to study and investigate the situation. One 
committee, I believe, consisted of W. O. Thompson, presi- 
dent emeritus of Ohio State University; W. C. Reed, com- 
mercial fruit grower, of Vincennes, Ind.: W. P. Flint, chief 
entomologist of the Illinois Natural History Survey; W. H. 
Alderman, head of the department of horticulture, University of 
Minnesota; J. J. Davis, head of the department of entomology, 
Purdue University. It appears that this committee reported 
that the campaign of eradication had been very efficiently car- 
ried on and recommended that it be continued along the lines 
laid down. 

A more recent Federal fruit-fly board created by Secretary 
Hyde as an advisory board to further the work of eradication in 
Florida is composed of W. P. Flint, Illinois, and P. J. Parrott, 
New York, entomologists in their respective States. Other mem- 
bers are W. C. O'Kane, New Hampshire; Chairman G. A. Dean, 
Kansas, and J. J. Davis, Indiana. This committee apparently 
is now studying the situation. It is singular that not a person 
from Florida is a member of this committee. Thus the more 
clearly is it shown that the problem is recognized as a national 
one. 

Recently at the Florida Orange Festival, held at Winter 
Haven, Fla., Hon. Nathan Mayo, commissioner of agriculture 
of the State of Florida, said: 


The present situation with regard to the work of eradicating the fruit 
fly is more or less disturbing. The appropriation made by Congress for 
this purpose has been expended. The million-dollar appropriation re- 
cently made will only care for quarantine work, Unless the eradication 
program is continued, it is entirely possible that the States in which 
favorable conditions for propagation of the fly exist will undertake to 
place an embargo against Florida citrus fruits. 

I would like to call your attention to this fact, because if there had 
been no eradication program last year, very little fruit could have been 
shipped from Florida from this season’s crop, and, notwithstnding, the 
losses sustained and the inconvenience to which people have been put, 
the fact that you could ship fruit at all must be credited to the eradica- 
tion work that was carried on. Those who insist upon dropping the 
whole program fail to realize that this would mean the destruction of 
the industry commercially. We can not control the quarantine regula- 
tions of other States. We can not ignore their prerogatives in this 
matter. Our only recourse is to have the Federal Government assume 
this duty, and it will not assume it without the ultimate renewal of the 
eradication program as a basis for quarantine. 


It is apparent from studies, which have recently been made 
by the eminent scientists of our Federal Department of Agri- 
culture and agencies of the State of Florida, that the situation 
is a most serious one. The campaign against this pest has al- 
ready cost the State of Florida millions of dollars, and even 
now the quarantine regulations exist against the shipment of 
our fruits and vegetables. I agree with the gentleman from 
Indiana [Mr. Woop] in his insistence that quarantine regula- 
tions be entirely lifted, or, at least, greatly modified. To meet it 
looks far-fetehed—to quarantine sections of our country which 
for weeks haye been covered with snow, in some sections even 
waist deep. Quarantining such places for fear that a fruit fly 
would get out in the snow and propagate itself to me seems far- 
fetched, and I sincerely hope that as a result of the Appropria- 
tions Committee’s visit to Florida, the quarantines in at least 
the upper Mississippi Valley States may be lifted, and also the 
processing of fruit discontinued. 

Another thing which I earnestly hope that our Appropriations 
Committee members will become convinced of, and that is the 
extreme importance of reimbursement by the Federal Govern- 
ment for losses which have been sustained by our Florida people 
in the program of eradication of this pest. This program has 
been by the Federal Government initiated and prosecuted for 
the primary purpose of protecting other States against the pest; 
therefore it is only fair that these people of Florida, who have 
suffered the great losses, which they can so ill afford to bear, 
be reimbursed by the Federal Government. 

Frankly, I believe that sending the congressional committee to 
the State of Florida will bring to my colleagues a better and 
more sympathetic understanding of the entire situation. In this 
program Florida has yielded millions in losses in the protection 
of the citizens and industries of her sister States. She has 
borne the burden bravely and courageously. She is entitled to 
the most adequate and best relief of which the Federal Govern- 
ment is capable; this she rightfully expects. 

The congressional committee will by the Florida people be 
warmly received. Its members will be treated with courtesy 
and kindness. The mission of this committee is one of the most 
important in the annals of Congress, and I wish it well. 
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The SPEAKER. The time of the gentleman from Florida 
has expired. 

Mr. SNELL. 
the resolution. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion. 

The resolution was agreed to. 

FORMER MEMBERS OF THE HOUSE 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Mr. Speaker, I ask unanimous consent to 
proceed for two minutes. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from Illinois asks unanimous 
consent to proceed for two minutes. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. DE PRIEST. Mr. Speaker and Members of the House, 
I wish to call your attention to the fact that we have two ex- 
Members of this House present to-day, and I wish to present 
them to you. One is ex-Congressman John R. Lynch, who 
served from the fifth district of Mississippi in the Forty-third, 
Forty-fourth. and Forty-seventh Congresses. [Applause.] The 
other one is Thomas E. Miller, who served from the seventh dis- 
trict of South Carolina in the Fifty-first Congress. [Applause] 

I am glad to have the privilege of presenting these gentlemen 
to you. They happen to be gentlemen of the racial group with 
which I am identified, so I am not the only one left. 


GROUP, CHAIN, AND BRANCH BANKING 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, by direction of the Commit- 
tee on Rules, I call up House Resolution 141, which I have sent 
to the Clerk's desk. 

The SPEAKER. The gentlemen from Michigan offers a reso- 
lution,. which the Clerk will report. 

The Clerk read the resolution, as follows: 


House Resolution 141 


Resolved, That for the purpose of obtaining information necessary 
as a basis for legislation the Committee on Banking and Currency, as 
a whole or by subcommittee, is authorized to make a study and in- 
vestigate group, chain, and branch banking during the present session 
of Congress. The committee shall report to the House the results of 
its investigation, including such recommendations for legislation as 
it deems advisable. 

For such purposes the committee, or any subcommittee thereof, is 
authorized to sit and act at such times and places in the District of 
Columbia, whether or not the House is in session, to hold such hearings, 
to employ such experts and such clerical; stenographic; and other 
assistants, to require the attendance of such witnesses and the pro- 
duction of such books, papers, and documents, to take such testimony, 
to have such printing and binding done, and to make such expenditures 
as it deems necessary. 


Mr. MICHENER. Mr. Speaker, this resolution creates no 
commission and it sets up no new committee. It simply gives 
the Committee on Banking and Currency, as a committee or a 
subcommittee thereof, the power to investigate and study 
group, chain, and branch banking, a matter which is a very 
live subject in the United States to-day. This committee, if 
this resolution is adopted, is permitted to hold sessions any- 
where within the United States during the present session of 
Congress and to report its action—— 

Mr. McFADDEN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield. 

Mr. McFADDEN, I would like to suggest to the gentleman 
that the hearings are confined to the District of Columbia. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is correct; the resolution was 
amended, and the hearings are confined to the District of 
Columbia. The committee is to report during the present ses- 
sion, and in substance that is all the resolution does. There 
is no opposition, so far as I know. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. Les. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. I did not understand what the dis- 
tinguished chairman of the committee said to the gentleman 
from Michigan. 

Mr. MICHENER. The gentleman from Michigan stated that 
this resolution would permit the committee to hold hearings 
anywhere in the United States. The chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee corrected the present speaker by stat- 
ing that the resolution confines the hearings to the city of 
Washington. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. That answers my question, but I 
want to ask another question. The gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania [Mr. McFappen] told me that he construed this second 
paragraph of the resolution to mean that all sessions of the com- 


Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question on 
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mittee or a subcommittee thereof will be held to consider the 
subject matter of this resolution during the present session of 
this Congress, and that there will be no meetings of the Bank- 
ing and Currency Committee or subcommittee thereof after the 
Congress adjourned. 

Mr. MICHENER. That is the plain language of the resolu- 
tion and the intent of the resolution. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. It is the language of the resolution; 
but is that what the Rules Committee contemplates? 

Mr. MICHENER. That is the purpose of the resolution, that 
the committee will hold hearings only during the present session 
of the Congress and will then report to the Congress. 

Mr. Speaker, the gentleman's last statement correctly inter- 
pret the resolution. The gentleman says he has studied the 
problem for 17 years and that he is going to devote 90 per cent 
of his time between now and the next session in a study of the 
matter. I am sure that the gentleman, who is one of the best- 
informed men on the committee, with his past study and his 
future study will be able to bring to the Congress helpful in- 
formation looking toward a solution of the problem without a 
great dedl of additional work by an extra committee. 

So far as thé resolution is concerned, it in no way limits the 
power of the existing committee or the powers conferred on 
the Committee on Banking and Currency by the rules of the 
House. It gives additional power to permit the committee to 
sit during the sessions of the House throughout the present 
session and to bring before it papers and documents and make 
a thorough investigation. That is all there is to the resolution. 

Mr. Speaker, I yield five minutes to the gentleman from 
Wisconsin [Mr. Srarrorp]. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Everyone in this House knows that one of 
the most urgent questions up for consideration is that of chain, 
group, and branch banking that has evolved during the past 
year. The people in various parts of the country expect Con- 
gress to take some steps toward solving this Important ques- 
tion, and they hope, at least I hope, that this Committee on 
Banking and Currency, one of the great committees of the 
House, particularly by reason of the consideration of this pres- 
ent and pressing question, will be able to report substantive 
legislation at this session of Congress. 


Up to the present time the banks have merged without let 


or hindrance by the Treasury Department. From the set ad- 
dress delivered by the Comptroller of the Currency at the meet- 
ing of the American Bankers’ Association at San Francisco I 
conclude he fayors the trend of consolidation. The Secretary 
of the Treasury has stated in an address that the bank mergers 
should not be permitted to continue without legislative inquiry, 
and perhaps sanction and regulation. 

The Wisconsin State Bankers’ Association at a recent meet- 
ing disapproved of the policy of amalgamation. To my mind, 
there is no question of the need of legislation to restrict and 
regulate these controllers of bank credit. 

Knowing the keen interest that the public generally is taking 
in this question, I hope the committee will be able, after study 
and inyestigation, to report a constructive policy at this session 
on this most important question that, as I view it, affects the 
vitals of our banking institutions. 

Mr. KNUTSON. I would like to ask the gentleman from 
Michigan if this should not carry an appropriation? 

Mr. MICHENER. That is taken care of by the Accounts 
Committee. May I say to the gentlemen of the House that some 
may have the wrong resolution—there has been a reprint. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentieman yield? 

Mr. MICHENER. I yield, ‘ 

Mr. DYER. I understand the chairman on Banking and 
Currency is authorized in the resolution to appoint a subcom- 
mittee to make the investigation. Is that correct? 

Mr. MoFADDEN. If the gentleman from Michigan will yield, 
I will say that while that authority is granted it is not the 
purpose of the chairman to appoint a subcommittee unless it is 
absolutely necessary. In other words, he considers this subject 
of such great importance that he would expect the whole mem- 
bership of the committee to be in attendance. 

Now that I am on my feet I would like to add that, as has 
been stated here, this study is going to mean a lot of hard work 
to complete it by the time that Congress adjourns. But I will 
say that we are going ahead to do the best we ean under this 
limitation. 

Mr. DYER. I would like to ask if the only question they ex- 
pect to consider is whether there shall be branch banking? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Branch banking, chain banking, and group 
banking, and the committee hearings will be confined to those 
subjects, 
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Mr. DYER. I think the House is pretty well informed on 
branch banking, and if the gentleman can bring further in- 
formation to show that branch banking would be disastrous, I 
hope the committee will bring it in. 

Mr. MORTON D. HULL. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I yield. 
Mr. MORTON D. HULL. 
ings will be public? 
Mr. McFADDEN. 

Mr. MICHENER. 
tion. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the resolu- 
tion, 

The resolution was agreed to. 


CONTESTED-ELECTION CASE—WURZBACH AGAINST M’OLOSKEY 


Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, I present a privileged report from 
the Committee on Elections No. 3, in the case of Harry M. 
Wurzbach against Augustus McCloskey. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


(Rept. No. 648, February 10, 1930) 


REPORT OF COMMITTEE ON ELECTIONS, NO. 3, HARRY M. WURZBACH, 
CONTESTANT, AGAINST AUGUSTUS M'CLOSKEY, CONTESTEE 
To the Speaker and the House of Representatives of the Seventy-jfirst 

Congress: 

Your committee begs leave to report that after a full hearing we find 
that Harry M. Wurzbach, contestant, is entitled to be seated as 
Member of the House of Representatives from the fourteenth congres- 
sional district of Texas, and that Augustus McCloskey is not entitled 
to retain his seat in said body. 


Is it contemplated that the hear- 


It is. 
Mr. Speaker, I move the previous ques- 


Wittis G. Snans, Chairman. 
CHARLES L. GIFFORD. 
CHARLES BRAND. 
ALBERT R. HALL. 
Ep H, CAMPBELL, 
JOHN W. MCCORMICK. 
Joun H. KERR. 
BUTLER B. HARE. 

House Resolution 149 


Resolved, That Augustus McCloskey was not elected as Representa- 
tive in the Seventy-first Congress from the fourteenth congressional 
district of Texas, and is not entitled to the seat as such Representative. 

Resolved, That Harry M. Wurzbach was elected as a Representative 
in the Seventy-first Congress from the fourteenth district in the State 
of Texas and is entitled to his seat as such Representative. 


Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
tion of personal privilege. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman will state it. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. My resignation as a member 
of the Committee on Elections No. 3 has been placed in the 
hands of the Speaker. I think the House is entitled to know 
that the statement that has just been read does not include me, 
as I am not now a member of the committee, 

Mr. SEARS. I think that is true, Mr. Speaker, but I under- 
stand the resignation has not been accepted, and I am going to 
labor with the gentleman to withdraw it. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS. I yield. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I ask the gentleman from Ne- 
braska if that is a complete report of the committee? 

Mr. SEARS. It is a complete report of the committee, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. May I further ask if the report 
contains all that the committee found? 

Mr. SEARS. That is all the report that the committee in- 
tends to file, and I shall state the reason for that in a moment, 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. The reason I ask the question is 
that allegations of fraud were made, and the testimony, much 
of which I have read, would seem to substantiate those charges. 
Fraud of the grossest. I may say most infamous, kind was per- 
petrated; and it strikes me as remarkable that such charges, 
substantiated as they seem to be by the printed record, go un- 
noticed in the report of the committee. 

Mr. SEARS. Mr. Speaker, with reference to that I was 
going to add just a word, which I think will encompass the 
thought that my friend has. When the committee met, if the 
contestee had appeared before the committee and said that he 
was contesting no further, that he was not entitled to this seat, 
and that Mr. Wurzbach was, we would have at once reported 
as we have now. As a matter of fact, the committee sat—and, 
I think, patiently—for about 10 days, and the committee unani- 
mously was Satisfied that Mr. Wurzbach had been elected and 


Mr, Speaker, I rise to a ques- 
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that his grave charges of fraud were true. Every member of 
the committee would haye said that. At that stage of the 
proceedings the contestee, Mr. MeCloskey, appeared and said, 
in effect, “I am satisfied that I was not elected and that Mr. 
Wurzbach was elected, and I am contending no further in this 
matter.” 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. 
man yield? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. That statement was not made 
by Mr. McCloskey to the committee until after the committee 
had finished their hearings and had agreed that Mr. Wurzbach 
was entitled to his seat, and a certain gentleman was asked to 
bring in the report, and we were going to hear that report. Is 
not that correct? 

Mr. SEARS. No; that is not correct. 

Mr. O'CONNOR of Oklahoma. Monday morning of last week. 

Mr. SEARS. We all came to that conclusion and before any- 
thing was said about a report Mr. McCloskey appeared before 
us—that is my recollection—and made this statement. There 
was nothing further then for us to report on as to the matter 
which was put in our hands. If we had been in the attitude 
of bringing in a report which would require a foundation to 
reach to the climax that Mr. Wurzbach was elected, then we 
would undoubtedly have put in the different stages and the 
report of the minuti# that led to the conclusion, but the con- 
clusion we came to, the majority of us, all except Mr. O'CONNOR, 
was that it would save a good deal of rancorous talk here, that 
the evidence, whatever it is, is disclosed by the record, and we 
concluded that the best way out of the matter, when there was 
no contention left—except to expose the frauds, and there was 
ample record made of all those frauds—was to bring in the 
report that we have. I may say that I had prepared a report, 
agreed to by all three Democratic members and most of the 
Republican members, in which I said that it was proved that 
many of the charges of unfair counting and forgery of elec- 
tions were established. Mr. Wurzbach himself presented the 
form of the report that was adopted by the committee and 
which has been read by the Clerk, so that I think the only issue 
here is, who is entitled to the seat. 

Mr. DYER. Mr. Speaker, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. SEARS, Yes, 

Mr. DYER, Did 


Mr. Speaker, will the gentle- 


I understand the gentleman to say that 


charges of fraud and violation of the election laws were clearly 


proven by the witnesses? 

Mr. SEARS. Yes. 

Mr. DYER. May I ask the gentleman whether his committee 
intends to call these matters to the attention of the Attorney 
General? 

Mr. SEARS. I should be glad to join with the gentleman in 
doing that, if he so desires. 

Mr. DYER. Will the gentieman permit an amendment to his 
report? 

Mr. SEARS. That is as much the gentleman's province as 
mine, but I shall join with him in a letter, if he so desires, 

Mr. DYER. If the gentleman will yield to me, I shall suggest 
un amendment. 

Mr. SEARS. Oh, no. That has nothing to do with this re- 
port here. I was talking about a proposed letter to the Attorney 
General, That is the whole situation. I do not think there is 
anything to contend for here. The Democrats admit it—that 
the report should be adopted—and the Republicans claim it, and 
all agree to it. I do not know why we should have any conten- 
tion. I do not know how anyone could argue in favor of seating 
Mr. Wurzbach when everyone is agreed that he should be seated. 
That was the contention put to the committee; that is the culmi- 
nating point of those things placed in our hands; and unless 
some one wants to talk to the merits of something—and I do not 
understand how he can—I shall in a moment move the previous 
question. Mr. Speaker, I move the previous question. 

The previous question was ordered. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on agreeing to the reso- 
lution. 

The question was taken. 

The SPEAKER. The resolution is unanimously agreed to. 

SWEARING IN OF A MEMBER 

Mr. WurzBACH appeared at the bar of the House and took 
the oath of office. 

INDEPENDENT OFFICES APPROPRIATION BILL 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House resolve 
itself into the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the 
Union for the consideration of the bill (H. R. 9546) making 
appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry independent 
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executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. Pending 
that, I ask unanimous consent that the time for general debate 
be equally divided, to be controlled by the gentleman from 
Virginia [Mr. Woovrum] and myself. 

The SPEAKER. The gentleman from New Hampshire moves 
that the House resolve itself into the Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9546. Pending which, he asks unanimous consent that 
the time for general debate be equaliy divided, to be controlled 
by himself and the gentleman from Virginia. Is there 
objection ? 

Mr. STAFFORD. Mr. Speaker, reserving the right to object, 
can the gentleman from New Hampshire at this time give any 
indication to the House as to how long the general debate will 
continue? 

Mr. WASON. 
morrow. 

The SPEAKER. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

The SPEAKER. The question is on the motion of the gen- 
tleman from New Hampshire that the House resolve itself into 
the Committee of the Whole House on the state of the Union 
for the consideration of the bill H. R. 9546. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the House resolved itself into the Committee of 
the Whole House on the state of the Union for the consideration 
of the bill H. R. 9546, with Mr. Dowex in the chair. 

The CHAIRMAN. The House is in Committee of the Whole 
House on the state of the Union for the consideration of the 
bill H. R. 9546, which the Clerk will report by title. 

The Clerk read as follows: 


H. R. 9546 
A bill making appropriations for the Executive office and sundry inde- 
pendent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices, for the fiscal 
year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes. 


Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent that 
the first reading of the bill be dispensed with. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection to the request of the 
gentleman from New Hampshire? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield 30 minutes to my col- 
league from Pennsylvania [Mr. MCFADDEN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Pennsylvania is 
recognized for 30 minutes. 
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I think the rest of the day and probably to- 


INTERNATIONAL BANK OF SETTLEMENTS 


Mr. McFADDEN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, international cooperation has obviously become a definite, 
fixed policy. This cooperation was first evidenced by confer- 
ences, principally between the officers of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York and the central banks of issue of Great 
Britain, France, Italy, Belgium, and Germany, and with central 
banks of some of the smaller countries. This cooperation began 
shortly after the organization of the Federal reserve system and 
was undoubtedly influenced by the World War financial opera- 
tions. It took a more definite form at the close of the war and 
has been unquestionably a factor in the international debt set- 
tlement situation. 

The real significance or purport of this cooperation began to 
become more apparent when England decided to return to a 
gold basis, and in order to do so negotiated a loan of $300,000,000 
through J. P. Morgan & Co., their fiscal agents in this country, 
and the Federal reserve banks, the house of Morgan taking 
$100,000,000—for which the Morgan firm were paid a commission 
of $1,125,000—and the 12 Federal reserve banks the balance, 
$200,000,000, in gold credit rendered available through the Bank 
of England should it be required. This loan was guaranteed 
by the British Government to the Bank of England. Since the 
consummation of this arrangement similar loans have been 
granted to other banks of issue for like purposes. 

The first definite knowledge that Congress had that the Fed- 
eral reserve system was granting loans to central banks of for- 
eign countries was during the hearings on the Strong stabiliza- 
tion bill where it was disclosed first by the governor of one of 
the 12 Federal reserve banks. It was later discussed by mem- 
bers of the Federal Reserve Board and the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York, who, it was ascertained, was 
largely instrumental in the handling of this transaction in col- 
laboration with the Morgan firm. When members of the.House 
Banking and Currency Committee asked members of the Federal 
Reserve Board and the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank 
of New York by what authority a loan of this magnitude was 
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authorized, the committee were informed that it was under 
the authority granted in section 14 of the Federal reserve act, 
which section reads as follows: 


Sec, 14. Any Federal reserve bank may, under rules and regulations 
prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board, purchase and sell in the 
open market, at home or abroad, either from or to domestic or foreign 
banks, firms, corporations, or individuals, cable transfers and bankers’ 
acceptances and bills of exchange of the kinds and maturities by this 
act made eligible for rediscount, with or without the indorsement of a 
member bank. 

Every Federal reserve bank shall have power: 

(a) To deal in gold coin and bullion at home or abroad, to make 
loans thereon, exchange Federal reserve notes for gold, gold coin, or gold 
certificates, and to contract for loans of gold coin or bullion, giving 
therefor, when necessary, acceptable security, including the hypotheca- 
tion of United States bonds or other securities which Federal reserve 
banks are authorized to hold; 

To buy and sell, at home or abroad, bonds and notes of the United 
States, and bills, notes, revenue bonds, and warrants with a maturity 
from date of purchase of not exceeding six months, issued in anticipa- 
tion of the collection of taxes or in anticipation of the receipt of 
assured revenues by any State, county, district, political subdivision, or 
municipality in the continental United States, including irrigation, 
drainage and reclamation districts, such purchases to be made in accord- 
ance with rules and regulations prescribed by the Federal Reserve Board; 

(c) To purchase from member banks and to sell, with or without its 
indorsement, bills of exchange arising out of commercial transactions, as 
hereinbefore defined. 

(d) To establish from time to time, subject to review and determina- 
tion of the Federal Reserve Board, rates of discount to be charged by 
the Federal reserve bank for each class of paper, which shall be fixed 
with a view of accommodating commerce and business. 

(e) To establish accounts with other Federal reserye banks for ex- 
change purposes and, with the consent or upon the order and direction of 
the Federal Reserve Board and under regulations to be prescribed by said 
board, to open and maintain accounts in fotelgn countries, appoint cor- 
respondents, and establish agencies in such countries wheresoever it may 
be deemed best for the purpose of purchasing, selling, and collecting bills 
of exchange, and to buy and sell, with or without its indorsement, 
through such correspondents or agencies, bills of exchange (or accept- 
ances) arising out of actual commercial transactions which have not more 
than 90 days to run, exclusive of days of grace, and which bear the 
signature of two or more responsible parties, and, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to open and maintain banking accounts for such 
foreign correspondents or agencies, Whenever any such gecount has been 
opened or agency or correspondent has been appointed by a Federal 
reserve bank, with the consent of or under the order and direction of 
the Federal Reserve Board, any other Federal reserve bank may, with the 
consent and approval of the Federal Reserve Board, be permitted to carry 
on or conduct, through the Federal reserve bank opening such account 
or appointing such agency or correspondent, any transaction authorized 
by this section under rules and regulations to be prescribed by the board. 


Of course, neither the authors of the act nor Congress itself 
expected or intended that this language would permit a trans- 
action of this character to be consummated by the Federal re- 
serve system. This is obvious if only for the fact that the 
Federal reserve system's credit comes through the mobilization 
of the reserves of member banks, which reserves are supposed 
to be held in trust for the purpose of supplying credit needs in 
times of stress to enable them to provide eredit to take care of 
the business requirements of American industrial interests. 

I understand, unoflicially, that when the Federal reserve man- 
agement began these negotiations certain Federal reserve officials 
were of the opinion that the law would have to be amended to 
permit the consummation of a transaction of this character. 
It was discovered, however, by the counsel of the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of New York that section 14 could be construed in 
such a manner as to make this transaction legal or to make it 
appear legal. This subterfuge was resorted to because of the 
fear in the minds of the management that Congress might not 
grant the authority once it was known that it was the purpose 
of the Federal reserve banks to make a loan of $200,000,000 or 
the sacred reserves of member banks to a foreign central bank 
guaranteed by its government. Consummation of this loan 
gave definite assurance to European central banks that our 
Federal reserve system had been made readily available for 
their assistance. 

Thus was established a dangerous precedent for further coop- 
eration of the kind I have just deseribed. The execution of 
this loan accelerated the close working understanding between 
the governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York and 
the governor of the Bank of England in the administration of 
these two systems and marked the beginning of an era of very 
confidential relationships, which it has since been disclosed has 
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caused considerable concern to the members of the Federal 
Reserve Board as well as to the officers of the other 11 Federal 
reserve banks. 

The climax of these continued relationships arrived in the 
summer of 1927 when the heads of these central banks came 
to the United States on one of these frequent confidential 
missions and conferred in private with the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York for a period of about two 
weeks. These conferences resulted in a definite change of policy 
on the part of the Federal reserve system, causing the lowering 
of the discount rate to 3% per cent. This simultaneously 
resulted in the releasing, coupled with active operations in the 
open market, of a large volume of credit, which during the 
ensuing months permitted the shipment of over $500,000,000 
worth of gold to Europe. Thus was carried out the scheme of 
the foreign bankers to get a grip on our banking system. 

In order to make sure that a sufficient amount of gold would 
be available to cover the requirements of Europe, the Federal 
reserve banks released an excess amount of credit which 
resulted in the beginning of the orgy of speculation that con- 
tinued unrestricted through the year of 1928 to the disastrous 
panic of October, 1929. 

Through the perfecting of methods of communication and 
the frequent exchange of visits by the heads of the cooperating 
central banks with the Federal reserve banks a highly sensi- 
tized working arrangement has been perfected. The interna- 
tional debt settlement has acted as an aid in the working out 
of this system by bringing closer together the central banks 
of the debtor and creditor countries with the treasuries of 
these countries. In that connection it should be noted that the 
man most responsible for the working out of the Dawes plan 
was the vice chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York. When that plan was put into operation a former Under- 
secretary of the United States Treasury Department was placed 
in charge of its execution, a man closely allied with Federal 
reserve operations. Shortly thereafter the then chairman of 
the board of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York resigned 
to go to Berlin to assist, apparently, the reparations agent 
under the Dawes plan; the new chairman of the board of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York was, under the Dawes plan, 
made a director of the Reichsbank of Germany. 

The governor of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York was 
permitted to have a desk and a private secretary in the Bank 
of England, where frequent conferences took place concerning 
international financial matters, These close-working arrange- 
ments were further enlarged by the employment by the Bank 
of Englund of the former economist and statistician of the 
Federal Reserve Board. He remained in the employ of the 
Bank of England until quite recently, when he was supplanted 
by one of the leading economists closely associated with the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York and its former governor, 

As a result of the building up of this relationship, meetings 
have been held, attended by the economists of all of these banks, 
either independent of, or in cooperation with, the economic or- 
ganization of the League of Nations, perhaps more properly 
known as the Genoa conferences; all of which tends to indicate 
a definiteness of purpose looking toward a universal plan of 
banking operations by and through the central banks and the 
Federal reserve banks. 

Concrete evidence of this deyelopment materialized when, at 
the instance of the reparations agent in the handling of the 
Dawes plan, a meeting was called to consider reparations settle- 
ments in which the United States, although it took no official 
part, was unofficially represented by J. P. Morgan, Owen D. 
Young, Thomas N. Perkins, and Thomas W. Lamont. This 
meeting was held in Paris a year ago in conjunction with the 
representatives of the other governments involved, including 
Germany, and the plan of settlement now known as the Young 
plan was consummated. In connection with this settlement 
plan, a plan for the establishment of an international bank of 
settlements was drafted, which plan was sponsored by Mr. 
Young, and, it is understood, was adopted largely through the 
study of the operations of the gold settlement fund of the Fed- 
eral reserve system, with the assistance of Mr. Young and those 
associated with him in the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
This plan has now been adopted by subsequent conferences par- 
ticipated in by two additional unofficial representatives from 
the United States, the presidents of the First National Bank of 
New York and of Chicago. This institution, the International 
Bank of Settlements, it is now understood, has been definitely 
located at Basle, Switzerland, and will open for business on or 
about April 1, 1930, with an authorized capital of $100,000,000, 
the stock of which is to be divided equally between the central 
banks of each of the participating countries and the United 
States. 
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Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. 
yield there? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SUMNERS of Texas. What does the gentleman mean by 
the “ central bank” of each country. Does he include the Fed- 
eral reserve system of the United States? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. I will come to that later. I referred to 
governmental institutions abroad, like the Bank of England and 
the Bank of France, and in this instance the Federal Reserve 
Bank of New York, which is acting practically as a central 
bank. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. 
man yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. COOPER of Wisconsin. I regret I did not hear the gen- 
tleman's opening statement, but I have been much interested in 
what he has just been saying. Can the gentleman approximate 
the aggregate amount of those foreign loans? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I recall that one of $200,000,000 to the 
Bank of England and a loan of several millions to the Bank of 
Belgium. I think loans were also made to one or two other 
countries. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN, Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Are those loans that were made still existent? 

Mr. McFADDEN, I understand the loan to Great Britain 
is not now existent. Whether the loans that were made to the 
other banks are now existent I do not know. But the Federal 
Reserve Board has been cooperating with those countries that 
have been undertaking to go back to the gold standard by loan- 
ing them money during an emergency. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Does the Federal Reserve Board or the 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentle- 


Federal reserve system cooperate with those foreign banks, as 
I understand the gentleman to say? 
Yes; chiefly through the Federal Reserve 


Mr. MoFADDEN, 
Bank of New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. Are they coming into this international 
system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Most of these loans are handled by the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. STAFFORD. It was done through the governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think largely through the governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Does the gentleman understand that any 
negotiations had between the Federal reserve bank in New York 
and these foreign banks had the approval of the Federal Re- 
serve Board in Washington? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I think they should be all approved. 

Mr. KNUTSON. Has the gentleman any information on that? 
That is very interesting. 

Mr. McFADDEN. When the members of the Federal Reserve 
Board appeared before our committee in regard to this trans- 
action they evidenced a lack of knowledge as to the details 
of these transactions, but they stated that most of the arrange- 
ments had been made by the Federal reserve bank at New York, 
and subsequently made known to the board. 

Mr. SLOAN. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. SLOAN. Were these Federal reserve banks informed 
that they would have to contribute? 

Mr. McFADDEN. They were informed that they would be 
expected to contribute in proportion to their assets. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. MCFADDEN. Les. 

Mr. BRIGGS. Are the gentleman’s remarks going to cover 
the question whether there is any relationship existing between 
the Federal reserve system and this establishment of the inter- 
national bank for the international loan settlements? 

Mr. McFADDEN. I will come to that; yes. 

When in May, 1929, the announcement was made of the pro- 
posed establishment of the International Bank of Settlements 
the fact that the vice chairman of the board of the Federal 
reserve bank, the sponsor of the plan, and the fact that the 
deputy Federal reserve agent of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York were in Paris at the time, apparently in connection 
with this matter, caused much concern in this country as to 
what part the Federal reserve banks were to take in this estab- 
lishment. Owing to the conflicting reports coming from abroad 
regarding the extent of the participation of the Federal reserve 
banks in the project and the proposed election or selection of 
two directors by the Federal Reserve Bank of New York, the 
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Secretary of State announced officially that neither the New 
York bank nor the Federal reserve system would be formally 
represented on the board of the new international bank. His 
statement follows: 


In respect to the statements which have appeared in the press in 
regard to the participation of any Federal reserve officials in the crea- 
tion or management of the new proposed international bank, I wish to 
make clear the position of this Government: 

While we look with interest and sympathy upon the efforts being 
made by the committee of experts to suggest a solution and a settle- 
ment of the vexing question of German reparations, this Goyernment 
does not desire to have any American official, directly or indirectly, 
participate in the collection of German reparations through the agency 
of this bank or otherwise. Ever since the close of the war the Ameri- 
can Government has consistently taken this position; it has never 
accepted membership on the reparations commission; it declined to 
join the allied powers in the confiscation of the sequestered German 
property and the application of that property to its war claims. 

The comparatively small sums which it receives under the Dawes plan 
are applied solely to the settlement of the claims judicially ascertained 
by the Mixed Claims Commission (United States-Germany) in fulfill- 
ment of an agreement with Germany, and to the repayment of the 
expenses of the American Army of occupation in Coblenz, which re- 
mained in such occupation on the request of both the allied nations and 
Germany. It does not now wish to take any step which would indi- 
eate a reversal of that attitude and for that reason it will not permit 
any officials of the Federal reserve system either to themselves serve or 
to select American representatives as members of the proposed inter- 
national bank. 


Two days before this statement the New York Times reported 
under a Washington headline that President Hoover, according 
to information obtained in a reliable quarter, was opposed to 
the United States acting through the Federal reserve system in 
any manner in the setting up of the International Bank of 
Settlements to handle German reparation payments as proposed 
by experts of the reparation committee at Paris. 

Objection was raised to the semiofficial inclusion of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank of New York in organizing the bank or 
recommending a director. In this the administration followed 
closely the policy laid down by the Coolidge administration, 
namely, that the United States has no official interest in the 
reparations question and will not become involved in any way 
as to the terms of settlement or the program for the collection 
of reparations. 

Since this is an announced determination on the part of the 
United States Government that no participation, directly or in- 
directly, shall be had by the Federal reserve system in this 
International Bank of Settlements, the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks disclaim any participation what- 
soever in the organization or operations of the International 
Bank for Settlements. There is a feeling, however, that the 
Federal reserve system, perhaps more particularly the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, through the chairman and deputy 
chairman of the board, as well as the deputy Federal reserve 
agent, are keeping in too close touch with the organization and 
possible management of the Bank of International Settlements. 

The two American bankers who were chosen by J. P. Morgan 
and his associates to represent the United States in the confer- 
ences leading up to the organization of the bank have com- 
pleted that work and have returned to the United States. It is 
understood that the organization committee are actively at work 
in Paris completing the details for the opening of the bank; and 
it is commonly reported, both from Paris and New York, that 
the present chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York 
is to be the governing head of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments. A strange coincidence in this connection is the return 
from Berlin of the former chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York, who, it is understood, is again to 
become chairman of the Federal Reserve Bank of New York. 
This all tends to indicate that the Federal reserve management 
are cooperating in the establishment and operation of the Bank 
of International Settlements; and it all causes us to ponder 
over the strange announcement by the Secretary of State that 
the Federal reserve system is not to be permitted to have any 
part in the Bank of International Settlements. This apparently 
is the first time that the State Department has assumed to 
speak for the Federal reserve system, a system which is not a 
governmental institution and whose right to participate in inter- 
national financial transactions has been established by previous 
actions in cooperation with the central banks of issue of the 
other countries of the world, and in the granting of loans to the 
extent of several hundreds of millions of dollars under the 
authority of section 14 of the Federal reserve act, which loans 
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I have referred to as being a part of the loans negotiated by 
J. P. Morgan & Co. 

It is well to note here, in connection with this whole situa- 
tion, that any obligation that is consummated by any bank, 
banker, or groups of bankers, or business institutions in the 
United States, calling for the shipment of gold out of this 
country, has te be fulfilled through the operations of the Fed- 
eral reserve banks, because they and the United States Govern- 
ment, for whom the banks act as fiseal agents, control practi- 
cally all of the gold in the United States, which is in excess of 
40 per cent of the world’s gold at the present time. 

It is important to note, also, that J. P. Morgan & Co. are 
fiscal agents in this country of Great Britain, France, Italy, 
Belgium, and apparently are to be of Germany, through their 
connection with the International Bank of Settlements; and it 
is understood that J, P. Morgan & Co. are to be the principal 
American representatives of the Bank of International Settle- 
ments, and their nominees for directors of this bank will be 
elected. 

The New York Times of this morning contains a cablegram 
from Paris, headed “Paris sees accord on the world bank— 
believed Reichsbank will end objection to Quesnay, citing Young 
plan spirit.” My particular attention was called to the last 
paragraph, which reads: 


Arrangements have been made at Basle for the bank to occupy pro- 
visional headquarters while a permanent building is being made avail- 
able. A hotel near the railway station is being remodeled for the 
permanent headquarters. It has three large halls and 80 rooms, which 
can be prepared quickly to accommodate the bank. The annual rent 
has been fixed at 200,000 Swiss franes ($40,000). 

Mr. Siepman, representing American Federal reserve system and 
the Bank of England, with Mr. Van Zeeland, of Belgium, has gone to 
Milan. There they will be joined by M. Quesnay on Tuesday for con- 
versations with Italian financiers. 


Because of the fact that that statement seemed to indicate 
a connection with the Federal reserye system, I took occasion 
to ask an official of the Federal Reserve Board here whether 
Mr. Siepman was a representative of the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. I was told that they understood Mr. Siepman was repre- 


senting the Bank of England in this negotiation. 


Mr, DICKSTEIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN, Under this resolution you propose to in- 
vestigate so-called braneh banking. Does not the gentleman 
think we ought to try to investigate our Federal reserve system? 

Mr. McFADDEN. No; and I will say that is not in contem- 
plation. That is a subject by itself, and I have already, as chair- 
man of the Committee on Banking and Currency, assured the 
committee that all discussion in this coming study of branch, 
chain, and group banking would be confined to those particular 
subjects. 

It has recently been announced in the press that J. P. Morgan 
& Co. will shortly offer for subscription in the United States the 
United States allotment of the stock in the International Bank 
of Settlements, which subscription was announced as guaranteed 
by the two bankers representatives on their arrival at the last 
conference in The Hague. It was generally understood by this 
announcement that J. P. Morgan & Co. had underwritten that 
portion of this subscription allotted to the United States and 
will also offer America’s share of the proposed $300,000,000 of 
the reparation bonds which are to be issued in connection with 
the launching of the Young plan. 

Because of the close relationship of this private banking house 
to the governments and their central banks, as well as its close 
working agreements with the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York, it is naturally assumed that the Bank of International 
Settlements, when established, is, so far as the United States is 
concerned, to be represented by the Morgan firm. When one 
considers the relationships which have grown up during the past 
few years in international finance between the central banks of 
Europe and fiscal agents, J. P. Morgan & Co., and the Federal 
reserve banks, particularly the New York Federal Reserve Bank, 
which must be construed in the light of present-day develop- 
ments as being at least in the same relationship to the other 
central banks of the world as though it were a central bank 
operating in the United States, the question naturally arises as 
to whether the Federal Reserve Bank of New York is not, after 
all, a central bank. That it is is made more certain by the 
apparent acquiescence of the other 11 Federal reserve banks and 
the Federal Reserve Board. 

The action of the State Department in speaking thus openly 
for the Federal reserve system is most interesting when one 
contemplates the possible scope of operations which may de- 
velop through the organization and operation of the bank of 
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international settlements. Can it be that the State Department 
has recognized the possible scope and the importance of the 
connection of the Federal reserve system with this international 
bank? Is it possible that the State Department has recognized 
the fact that this bank of international settlements was to be a 
more powerful influence diplomatically than a treaty, or the 
League of Nations, or the World Court? Can it be that the 
State Department, because of this faet, wanted to keep the 
Federal reserve system from haying any voice in the organiza- 
tion and management of this bank, fearing lest Congress, and 
particularly the United States Senate, who have the authority 
under the Constitution to act on questions of treaties involving 
international situations in diplomacy, might object to the estab- 
lishment of relations of this character by the Federal reserve 
banks? Can it be that the State Department felt that, through 
the organization and participation on the part of the Federal 
reserve system in the bank of international settlements, that 
the Federal reserve system and not the State Department would 
be handling more important diplomatic relations than are now 
handled by the State Department under the approval of treaties 
negotiated by the President of the United States and approved 
by the United States Senate? 

Can it be that the State Department sees no harm in the 
private banking house of J. P. Morgan & Co. representing the 
United States in the Bank of International Settlements, par- 
ticularly when they must know that these operations in inter- 
national financial transactions can not be successfully con- 
ducted except by and through the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York; and by this acquiescence are they not approving of 
the possible use of the Federal reserve banks in all interna- 
tional financing which may be carried on through the interna- 
tional bank of settlements or the firm of J. P. Morgan & Co.? 
And is this not giving the Morgan ‘firm a valuable franchise? 
Is it not fair to assume such to be the case when we review the 
negotiations that led up to the granting of the recent loan of 
$300,000,000 by the Federal reserve banks and the Morgan firm 
to the Bank of England and England, wherein the Morgan firm 
were paid a commission of $1,125,000 for the first year and the 
credit ran for two years and the Federal reserve banks received 
no interest? 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Pennsyl- 
vania has expired. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 15 addi- 
tional minutes. 

Mr. McFADDEN. In the light of all of these occurrences, 
and the new opportunities of financing which the organization 
of this bank will open to the Morgan firm, is it not possible 
that in spite of the order of the State Department that the Fed- 
eral reserve system has been and is at the present time being 
used; and may it not be possible that the forbidding by the 
State Department of any participation by the Federal reserve 
has only tended to accelerate and consummate this other rela- 
tionship? 

Everything is being done to minimize the importance of the 
establishment of this international bank. It is with the utmost 
difficulty that any definite information is obtained pertaining to 
its purposes, its organization, or its scope. That we as a coun- 
try are being inyolved there is no longer any doubt. It is 
clearly indicated that the American leaders in this institution 
are going to be the “ House of Morgan.” 

It is clearly indicated that through this institution all of the 
reparations and international debts are to be handled, and the 
distribution to the various governments are to be made. It is 
also clearly indicated that the splitting up and making liquid of 
such amounts of reparation debts as may be deemed advisable 
are to be handled by the international bank. It is also clear 
that this international bank will be given the right to deal in gold 
and exchanges and perform other important international goy- 
ernmental transactions. It is also intimated that there will be 
a mobilization of international gold reserves, either through the 
actual deposit of gold reserves in the vaults of the international 
bank or by the process of earmarking, and that eventually an 
international circulating medium will follow. Apparently this 
institution is also to be permitted to buy and sell Government 
note issues and make distribution of the securities thus orig- 
inating under its auspices in the countries who participate in 
the organization of the bank. 

While the Young plan settles the reparation issues and de- 
termines the amount that Germany is to pay and fixes the term 
of payment, there is no assurance that this is a final solution 
of the debt settlement; but on the contrary the organization 
of this International Settlements Bank affords a vehicle through 
which a subsequent readjustment of the debt issue may be 
possible, particularly so when we already know that the great 
majority of international bankers, and particularly those asso- 
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ciated in the International Bank of Settlements, are in fayor of 
debt cancellation. 
Let us not deceive ourselves as to the real motives, the real 


purposes behind the creation of the Bank of International Set-. 


tlements. Let us recall the fact that at two recent elections 
the American people have voted 7,000,000 strong against 
our meddling in international affairs. We have voted down the 
League of Nations and now the same crowd that are behind the 
international bank are behind our joining the World Court 
under the so-called Root plan; and if we do not watch our 
step the American people will be drawn into the international 
situation through our joining the World Court and this proposed 
international bank in spite of the same opposition that was 
also manifested to the cancellation of our international debts. 
The World Court will be the judicial part of the League of 
Nations; and the international bank will be the financial part 
of the League of Nations. 

Just bear in mind that, while the American people insisted 
on debt settlements in full, there is hardly any mention of the 
fact that the United States, by the funding agreements, already 
has canceled the war debts on an average of 51.2 per cent if 
values are figured at 5 per cent, or 43 per cent if 4.25 per cent 
interest is used. Bear in mind that most of the American 
people themselves do not realize that such cancellations have 
been made, And is it possible now that our State Department 
and Federal reserve system are cooperating in this international 
entanglement in the fact of the well-known expressed opposi- 
tion of such an overwhelming majority of American sentiment? 
Should we not awaken to the fact that we are being led by a 
small group of clever internationalists? 

The Earl of Beaconsfield, more familiarly known as Disraeli, 
once said: 

The world is governed by very different personages from what is 
imagined by those who are not behind the scenes. 


I doubt whether this international institution will be able to 
function without the cooperation of the Federal reserve banks in 
the United States. In this connection, let us recall that Lord 


Meichett, the renowned British industrialist, said only last year: 

It will be impossible to make a success of either the scheme of 
reparation payments or still more the Bank of International Settlements, 
unless the financial power of the United States frankly, fully, and 


wholeheartedly comes to its assistance. 


Because of this fact and the effect the building of an institu- 
tion of this magnitude might have upon the operations of our 
own domestice banking system, I feel that it is incumbent upon 
the administration and the management of the Federal reserve 
banks to be frank with the American people in regard to what 
is now being done and how our financial system is to be in- 
volved internationally. 

Upon analysis of the present dilemma, it would appear that 
it is acceptable to both the State Department and the Federal 
reserve system that the entire resources of the Federal reserve 
system shall be used in cooperation with J. P. Morgan & Co., 
who are to direct the American participation in the Bank of 
International Settlements. I am not attempting to suggest that 
the Morgan firm does not possess the right to act in this capacity. 
I am doubting, however, the wisdom of permitting the use of the 
Federal reserve system in this manner, and would point out 
that the Morgan firm, after all, is a private bank, free from 
governmental control, and is the fiseal agent in this country of 
several of the leading countries of the world. 

There is no doubt that this proposed organization is going to 
have a broad field of infiuence of a most positive character, as 
is indicated by a paragraph in the annual report of Barclay's 
Bank (Ltd.), of London, England. In commenting on the Bank 
of International Settlements, it says that the bank 

May have for its object not only the adjustment of payments actually 
rising out of the war but also of playing an increasingly important part 
as a supercentral bank for the regulation of gold movements and inter- 
national exchange, which hitherto have been adjusted through the money 
markets of London and of the other international monetary centers, 
but of which London had the principal share. 


This statement, which I take from the January 25 issue of the 
London Economist, tends to confirm the statement that was 
issued in Paris on March 29, 1929, just prior to. Secretary 
Stimson’s statement of last spring, by Mr. Randolph Burgess 
(whieb he has since denied), who represented the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York at the Paris conference on the sub- 
ject of the creation of the bank of international regulations, in 
which it was declared that the project was almost completed ; 
and further stated that— 

The Federal reserve bank will act as correspondent to the new estab- 
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sity of special American legislation. The Federal reserve bank will 
make important deposits of gold in the international bank abroad and 
will receive in New York deposits of gold from it. 


Mr. Burgess adds that— 


The statutes of the new establishment have been prepared in such a 
way as to avoid recourse to legislative measures in the various 
European countries. 


This statement indicated clearly the reliance of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York upon their construction of section 14 
of the Federa! reserye act as giving them the right to participate 
in the organization and operations of the Bank of International 
Settlements. 

Mr. MERRITT. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. McFADDEN. Yes. 

Mr. MERRITT. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
Mr. Burgess denied he said what the gentleman says he said? 

Mr. McFADDEN. He made a denial of that statement, but 
because of its close relationship to the reiteration of practically 
the same statement by Barelay’s bank, I felt it should be a part 
of this discussion. Because of this it is apparent, as evidenced 
by subsequent activities, that they are completely ignoring Sec- 
retary Stimson's direct order, which it is understood was author- 
ized by the President, and the same cooperation is apparently 
quietly going on, ignoring the State Department's order on the 
theory that the law gives the Federal reserve banks the legal 
right to do that which the administration has attempted to pro- 
hibit. This, of course, raises a most interesting departmental 
situation. The State Department has charge of diplomatic rela- 
tions with foreign countries. The Treasury Department and the 
Federal reserve system are charged with financial relations, 
both domestic.and international, and if the State Department, 
in possession of diplomatic information, issues an order forbid- 
ding international financial relationships through the Treasury 
Department and the Federal reserve banks, certainly there must 
be important reasons therefor. And inasmuch as this whole 
international relationship, so far as Federal reserve banks are 
concerned, is being conducted under the authority of section 14 
of the Federal reserve act, and believing, as I do, that Congress 
never intended that section 14 should convey this authority, is 
it not about time that Congress took notice of this situation and 
ascertained the facts and the scope of the intentions of the Fed- 
eral reserve management in regard to the past, present, and 
future plans on international finance. [Applause,] 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 40 minutes to the 
gentleman from Texas [Mr. PATMAN]. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I have introduced the following resolution to investigate the 
Cottonseed-Oil Trust: 


Resolved, That there is hereby established a select committee, to be 
composed of three Members of the House of Representatives, to be 
appointed by the Speaker of the House of Representatives. 

Sec. 2. (a) The committee is authorized and directed to conduct a 
thorough investigation into the activities of all persons, firms, and cor- 
porations engaged in the business of purchasing cottonseed for crushing 
purposes, and purchasing cottonseed oil and refining cottonseed oil and 
otherwise engaged in purchasing or handling the products produced from 
cottonseed, for the purpose of ascertaining whether there be a combina- 
tion to fix the prices of cottonseed or the prices of any products pro- 
duced from cottonseed, in violation of the antitrust laws of the United 
States, or unduly detrimental to the rights of growers and producers 
of cottonseed. 

(b) Said committee is hereby specially directed to investigate the 
following: 

First, whether cottonseed-oll mill representatives bave adopted a 
system for exchanging information relative to what they propose or 
expect to bid for cottonseed for the purpose of agreeing upon a price to 
be pald to the cotton farmers or to anyone. 

Second, whether the cottonseed-oil mills are acquiring by purchase, 
mortgage, contract, or otherwise the ownership or control of cotton gins 
for the purpose of destroying the competitive market of cottonseed or 
for the purpose of depressing or holding down the prices paid to farmers 
for cottonseed. 

Third, whether any agreement has been entered into by representa- 
tives of cottonseed-oll mills that will lessen or destroy the benefits of 
cooperative marketing to the cotton farmers of their cottonseed, 

Fourth, whether representatives of cottonseed-oll mills have agreed 
not to permit the storage of cottonseed in the warehouses of the oil 
mills for future sale in order to compel a majority of the growers to 
immediately sell their seed when the cotton is ginned and at a price 
far below the market price. 

Fifth, whether cottonseed-oil mill companies have acquired by pur- 
chase or otherwise a majority stock in other oil mills for the purpose of 
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Sixth, whether the representatives of cottonseed-oil mills have agreed 
to allot or divide territory in which purchases of cottonseed for any 
particular mill shall be confined. 

Seventh, whether the representatives of cottonseed-oil mills have 
agrecd to prevent or endeavored to prevent the publicity of prices of 
cottonseed at certain times or from certain sources in order to continue 
to hold down the price below the market price. 

Eighth, whether the Federal Trade Commission of the United States 
has assisted, aided, or otherwise encouraged representatives of cotton- 
geed-oll mills in fixing the price of cottonseed or in entering into agree- 
ments the effect of which were to fix the price of cottonseed, or doing 
any act in violation of the law of the United States, or detrimental to 
the interest and rights of growers of cottonseed. 

Ninth, whether cottonseed-oil milis, refiners, dealers, brokers, and 
chemists have entered into agreements between themselves and for 
their mutual benefit setting prices, fees, and charges involving the 
processing and handling of cottonseed that are destructive and detri- 
mental to the rights of the cotton farmers. 

Src. 8. Such committee shall report its findings to the Congress not 
later than the second regular session of the Seventy-first Congress, 
including such recommendations for legislation as it may deem adyisable 
to regulate the activities of such individuals and organizations. Upon 
the filing of such report the committee shall cease to exist. 

Sec. 4. For the purposes of this resolution the committee is author- 
ized to select a chairman; to hold such hearings within the District of 
Columbia and elsewhere in the United States during the sessions and 
recesses of the Congress; to employ such clerical, stenographic, and 
other assistants; to require the attendance of such witnesses and the 
production of such books, papers, and documents; to administer such 
oaths; to take such testimony; and to have such printing and binding 
done and to make such expenditures (including expenditures for travel 
and subsistence) as it may deem necessary. The cost of stenographic 
services in reporting hearings shal] not be in excess of 25 cents per 
hundred words. 

Sec. 5. The expenses of the committee shall be paid from the con- 
tingent fund of the House of Representatives, upen vouchers to be 
approved by the chairman of the committee. 


It was referred to the Committee on Rules, and hearings 
were held on it this morning before that committee. I am hope- 
ful that it will be favorably reported. 

I am from a cotton-growing ‘section of the United States. 


We produce in the South all the way from 14,000,000 to 16,- 


000,000 bales of cotton each year. Cottonseed 25 years ago was 
not a very valuable commodity, but during recent years it has 
become quite valuable. 

When cotton is ginned the seed is separated from the lint. 
The grower usually has the cotton ginned, and at the time of 
ginning ordinarily sells the cottonseed and carries the lint, 
made into 500-pound bales, to the market and sells it. From 
cottonseed four main products are produced: Oil, which is ex- 
tensively used for cooking purposes; lint, which is the short 
fiber taken from the seed and is used for making rayon and 
other commodities; hulls, which are used for feeding livestock ; 
and meal, which is used for feeding livestock, fertilizer, and 
other purposes. Cottonseed-oil mills crush the cottonseed and 
obtain these products. ‘The oil mills claim that they base the 
price which they offer to the farmers for cottonseed upon what 
they can obtain for the finished products, to wit: Oil, lint, 
hulls, and meal. 

I am convineed that a cottonseed-oil mill of reasonable ca- 
pacity can profitably operate if it receives $7.50 a ton for 
crushing the seed. In other words, if the oil mill can sell the 
finished products from a ten of seed for $50, it should be 
able to pay ‘$42.50 for a ton of seed. 

During recent years there has been an attempt in the South 
by the largest oil mills to control the price paid to farmers for 
seed and to either purchase or destroy competitors who inter- 
fered with their desires in this respect. Consequently, the oil 
mills have purchased, leased, and otherwise controlled cotton 
gins in large numbers in order that they may more conveniently 
and suceessfully handle the cottonseed at the price set by them. 
Further, the larger oil mills have purchased and junked many 
smaller oil mills, doubtless for the purpose of destroying 
competition. I have been informed upon reliable authority that 
some oil mills have purchased gins outright and charged the 
purchase price on the books of the oil company as operating 
expenses or loss; yet they would still own the gin, which would 
make a large profit. The oil mills claim that they have been 
losing money in recent years. I doubt this statement and feel 
reasonably sure that it is not true generally with the industry. 
However, if some oil mills have lost money, it is probably due 
to the fact that excessive amounts have been spent te destroy 
competitors and purchasing and junking other oil mills. 

During the last several years, the cottonseed-oil mills have 
made a determined effort to set the price of cottonseed. In 1926 
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the oil mills paid the farmers on an average $21 a ton for seed, 
yet these same oil mills received on an average $50 a ton for 
the crush of this seed, or a spread of $29, which permitted them 
to earn excessive profits at the expense of the cotton farmers. 
During the year 1928 the farmers receiyed on an average $35 
a ton for seed and the cottonseed-oil mills received on an aver- 
age $53 for the crush, a spread of $18, which was excessive 
again at the expense of the farmers. 

The cottonseed crushers’ association, composed of cottonseed- 
oil mills has as general counsel Mr. Christie Benet, whom I 
understand the crushers pay an annual salary of $50,000. Mr. 
Benet has been very persistent in contending that it is right 
and legal for cottonseed-oil milis that are supposed to be com- 
petitors to confer with one another each day in order that their 
competitors might know what is going to be bid for cottonseed, 
although it seems to be well conceded by the legal fraternity, 
and so held by the Supreme Court of the United States, that 
such a conference or agreement would be in direct violation of 
our antitrust laws. 

On July 24, 1928, no doubt through the efforts of Mr. Benet 
for the cottonseed crushers, a so-called trade practice conference 
of the cottonseed-oil mill industry was held at Memphis, Tenn. 
At this conference, the chairman of the Federal Trade Com- 
mission presided. A copy of the proceedings of that meeting 
discloses that 95 per cent of the industry, based on volume and 
covering 14 States, was represented. A copy of the proceedings 
of that meeting discloses clearly that the object of such meet- 
ing by the cottonseed crushers was to fix the price that they 
expected the farmers to receive for their cottonseed. In the 
discussions it was freely stated by the delegates present that 
they wanted to have some kind of an agreement whereby a 
manager of an oil mill could call up his competitor in the early 
morning and tell this competitor what he expected to bid for 
seed that day and have his competitor tell him the same thing. 
Resolutions and agreements were adopted at this meeting, which 
received the sanction and approval of our Federal Trade Com- 
mission of the United States, which are destructive to the rights 
of the producers of cottonseed and in violation of the antitrust 
laws of several of those 14 States represented, and especially of 
the laws of the United States. 

As a result of this Memphis conference, the cottonseed crushers 
of the Seuth have practically set the price the farmers have 
received for cottonseed during this season. The price set was 
from $8 to $15 a ton too cheap, which represented a Joss to the 
cotton farmers of the South of some $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 
this year. The cotton farmers of Texas alone will lose from 
$18,000,000 to $30,000,000 by reason of this illegal combination 
in restraint of trade although a great deal of this was saved to 
the farmers of Texas in many localities by reason of a 
courageous investigation made by the first assistant attorney 
general of Texas and his assistants, which commenced about 
October 8, 1929. The people who are depriyed of this money 
usually represent a class of citizenship that is working extremely 
hard in order to provide the necessaries of life for themselves 
and families. In many cases the amount that a family is de- 
prived of by reason of this combination would be suficient for 
the head of the family to comfortably provide his family with 
comfortable clothes and sufficient and proper food, but by rea- 
son of this combination they are deprived of these comforts 
and necessaries of life. 

The combination goes further than merely setting the price 
of cottonseed. The crushers also agreed that they would not 
under any circumstances store cottonseed for farmers and gin- 
ners, This agreement is evidently for the purpose of compelling 
the farmers to sell at the price set by the oil mills as very few 
of them ean properly store their own seed, and besides it would 
require an unusual amount of handling. 

It is my opinion that the price is not set over the entire South 
by one organization, but each State organization announces its 
own price but after considering the price paid in the neighboring 
States. These organizations have even gone so far as to request 
n>wspapers not to publish prices of cottonseed over any large 
area with the promise that this organization would furnish the 
market price of the seed each day to the newspapers. News- 
papers have refrained from printing prices that were reported 
over the area in which the newspaper usually cireulated in com- 
pliance with such a request. It has also happened that when 
the price of seed would increase in this area, this particular 
board would refuse to glve the market price of seed to the 
newspapers, and the public and the farmers in particular would 
be deprived of the information as to what the market price of 
cottonseed was in that locality. 

The Federal Trade Commission can not escape the responsi- 
bility for helping to organize the Cottonseed-Oil Trust that is 
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now existing in the South and which will cost the cotton 
farmers from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 this. year. 

For the benefit of those who are not familiar with the in- 
dustry I will briefly explain it in this way: The farmer plants 
his cottonseed in the spring of the year; he cultivates it during 
the spring and summer, and in the fall of the year the cotton is 
harvested by extracting the fiber, which contains the seed, from 
the bolls. The farmer takes about 1,500 pounds of seed cotton 
to a cotton gin for the purpose of having the lint removed from 
the seed. The lint, of course, is used for the making of cloth 
and for other purposes, with all of which you are familiar. 
However, the seed is used for the production of four principal 
commodities. In the order of their value they are oil, meal, 
hulls, and lint. From each 1,500 pounds of seed cotton a farmer 
will gather from 925 to 975 pounds of seed, usually referred to 
as a half ton, although it is very seldom it amounts to as much 
as 1,000 pounds. But it is usually referred to as a half ton of 
cottonseed. From a ton of cottonseed a cottonseed-oil mill can 
extract from 925 to 950 pounds of cottonseed meal, 300 to 350 
pounds of oil, about 100 pounds of lint, usualiy referred to as 
linters, and 550 or 600 pounds of hulls. 

It is a very easy matter to determine how much a ton of 
cottonseed is worth by first estimating the value of the finished 
products that are obtained from a ton of cottonseed. By taking 
the prices quoted daily on the products that are mainly and 
ordinarily produced from cottonseed you can ascertain very 
quickly and easily the correct amount that a farmer should 
receive for his ton of cottonseed. 

Heretofore, and for the past 10 or 15 years, it has been the 
ordinary practitce that a farmer could take a ton of cottonseed 
to a cottonseed-oil mill and have delivered in his wagon a ton of 
cottonseed meal; in other words, it has always been known that 
a ton of cottonseed meal was worth just as much as a ton of 
cottonseed, and that a ton of cottonseed was worth as much as 
a ton of cottonseed meal. Heretofore the dairy farmers of our 
country have been able to buy a ton of cottonseed meal for the 
same price that a farmer receives for his cottonseed; but for 
some reason unknown to a large number of us, in the last 
cotton season the price was set at the beginning of the season, 
some time in the latter part of August, 1929, at from $7 to $15 
a ton less than the price of a ton of cottonseed meal. That 
would mean a difference (there being from 4,000,000 to 6,000,000 
tons of cottonseed produced in the South), if that price re- 
mained effective, of from $50,000,000 to $100,000,000 to all the 
cotton farmers. That is quite a large sum of money for the 
cotton farmers to lose. 

This is not a problem that affects the South alone. I have 
heard of manufacturing industries in the Northeast who com- 
plained about their inability to sell the amount of goods in the 
South during the fall of 1929 that they were able to sell here- 
tofore. 

I can tell you why. It is because the purchasing power of 
the cotton farmer was cut $50,000,000 to $100,000,000. When- 
ever you permit any industry on earth to organize by an illegal 
combination and trust and monopoly and force and coerce the 
farmers of the South to sell their products from $50,000,000 to 
$100,000,000 less than their reasonable worth, it is going to 
affect the entire Nation. 

The Federal Trade Commission, my theory is—and I believe 
I have the facts and figures to substantiate it—are directly 
concerned and are directly responsible for the organization of 
this illegal trust and monopoly. 

They have done this under the guise of a trade practice con- 
ference, I want to say this about trade practice conferences: 
They have held, so they boast, 100 trade practice conferences 
in the United States, and I want to say that if each confer- 
ence they have held has cost the American people in dollars 
and cents as much as this trade practice conference on the 
cottonseed industry has cost the southern cotton farmer, it has 
amounted to more than $5,000,000,000. And how much is that? 

Why, you are subsidizing steamships and paying them $7,000 
to render $1 worth of service. You are spending tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in order to encourage foreign trade and for no 
other purpose on earth. The total of our foreign trade last 
year was $5,000,000,000, and you are spending tens of millions 
of dollars a year in order to expand and increase this trade. 
Why, my friends, can we not consider the purchasing power 
of our own people? Why should we spend these tens of mil- 
lions of dollars in order to try to increase our export trade, 
and at the same time permit trusts and monopolies to be 
organized here by an arm of our Government that will deprive 
our people of a purchasing power equal to as much as our total 
export trade? 
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If this goes on, my friends, it is going to be felt more all 
It was felt last fall, but it is going to 


over the United States. 
be felt more this fall. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, I shall be pleased to yield, 

Mr. ADKINS. Most of your cottonseed meal is sold to dairy 
farmers, is it not? 

Mr. PATMAN. Les, sir; a large amount of it is. 

Mr. ADKINS. Does it not necessarily have to come in com- 
petition with other dairy feeds, and if they sell low, do you not 
have to sell low? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; to some extent, that is true. 

I have introduced in the House a resolution for the purpose 
of investigating the Cottonseed-Oil Trust, and what I mean by 
the Cottonseed-Oil Trust is this. 

I charge that the oil mills are in combination and in this 
combination they are controlling the refineries, the oil mills and 
even the gins, 

I am making the charge that the Federal Trade Commission 
has had a large part in the organization of this trust. 

Now, when I make this charge, my friends, I know it is a 
very serious one. I would be one of the last persons on the 
floor of this House to impugn the motives of anyone. I would 
be one of the last persons to make any charge against any per- 
son of gross carelessness or negligence in the performance of 
duty, or the careless performance of duty, as I am doing in this 
case, if I did not have full and sufficient proof to back up every 
word and every charge that I make. 

The charge I have made in this resolution is to the effect that 
cottonseed-oil mills have formed a combination and have agreed 
upon a price that the cotton farmers shall receive all over the 
South for their cottonseed. 

They have organized for the purpose of depressing and hold- 
ing down the price by controlling the gins by purchase, by 
ownership, or by letting them have money on vendors’ lien 
notes. In many instances they are buying the gins outright. 

I know of one instance where it is charged one oil mill owns 
more than 250 gins. They are coming to this, if something is 
not done to break up this monopoly the oil mills will soon own 
all the gins and then you will not see the cotton farmers going 
around with a small amount of cotton in their hands or a load 
of cottonseed to sell, but they will be compelled to sell that 
cotton in the seed as they are being compelled to do now in a 
large number of places in the South where the trust or 
monopoly is in absolute control. Then they will make a profit 
on the lint, seed, and ginning. The farmers will only be 
called upon to do the drudgery at the prices paid the pauper 
labor of India. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. The gentleman has called our attention 
to the fact that this is a combination of interests in the South 
that has cut the price they pay the cotton farmers for their 
seed. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. It naturally follows that the cost of 
manufacture of these lard substitutes and other products of 
the seed has been greatly reduced as a result of such reduction 
in the price, can the gentleman tell the House whether or not 
as a result of this reduction in the cost of manufacture the 
consuming public has benefited by a reduction in price to them 
of the products of these mills? 

Mr. PATMAN. If the gentleman’s conclusions are correct, 
of course, you would say there is a public benefit; but I think 
the gentleman has formed the wrong conclusion. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. No; the gentleman is mistaken. 
formed no conclusion. 

Mr. PATMAN. The other products have not decreased in 
price. You are not buying cottonseed meal one cent cheaper 
by reason of this loss to the farmers in the price of his cotton- 
seed. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. Further than that, I have not been able 
to notice the price of lard substitutes has been reduced either. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; but they are using one as against the 
other, and I can show the gentleman how they are doing it. 

It is to the interest of the oil mills that are owned by the 
refineries that consume cottonseed oil by making it into lard 
compounds and other necessaries to keep down the price of 
cottonseed oil, and the interest of the refineries is interlocked 
with every branch of the business. For instance, people in 
Liverpool, England, control cottonseed-oil mills in this country. 
The refineries own and control cottonseed-oil mills here. There 
are about six companies that control about 80 per cent of the 
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cottonseed oil in this Nation. These big companies have oil 
mills and they have gins, and where they lose on the oil-meal 
price they make it up on the refinery price when they use it to 
make finished products, and for this reason it is to their interest 
to want coconut oil to be brought in here at a cheap rate so as 
to keep the price of cottonseed oil low and then use the price of 
cottonseed oil to reduce the price of coconut oil, and I can 
show the gentleman a concrete illustration of how they are 
doing this. 

Dallas is one of the most important cottonseed centers in the 
South; the rate on cottonseed oil over the railroads from Dallas, 
Tex., to Kansas City, one of the principal consuming points for 
this commodity, is 53½ cents a hundred pounds. The rate from 
San Francisco to Kansas City is 75 cents a hundred pounds. 
The same rate also applies to coconut oil. The large consumers 
of coconut oil and cottonseed oil in Kansas City, who are also 
extensive owners of cottonseed-oil mills all over the South, want 
cheap cottonseed oil. They want the price to remain cheap. 
Doubtless, through their efforts a new rate will become effective 
March 1, 1930, to apply on coconut oil from San Francisco to 
Kansas City of 55 cents a hundred pounds. This rate has been 
published at Dallas, Tex., and everywhere else where cottonseed 
oil or coconut oil is transported over the railroads. The oil 
mills can not deny that they have knowledge of this proposed 
rate and yet to this day not one has filed a complaint against 
it being put into effect. 

If this rate goes into effect, Swift, Armour, and other large 
consumers of these oils will be in a position to get coconut oil 
transported from San Francisco to Kansas City, a distance of 
approximately 2,000 miles, for 55 cents a hundred pounds, when 
the rate on cottonseed oil from Dallas, Tex., to Kansas City, 
Mo., a distance of approximately 500 miles, is 53% cents a 
hundred pounds or approximately the same. The railroads at 
the suggestion of these large packers are agreeing to render 
four times the service for coconut oil as they are rendering for 
cottonseed oil in transporting it into Kansas City for the same 
price, 

It is also interesting to note that although the rate from San 
Francisco to Dallas on cottonseed oil, coconut oil, or soybean, is 
75 cents. The rate from Dallas to San Francisco on the same 
commodities is 90 cents a hundred pounds. The farmers’ rights 


are seriously jeopardized by the importation of coconut oil in 
San Francisco in subsidized steamships at a low rate and then 
over the railroads of our Nation at a rate equal to about one- 
fourth cottonseed oil is to pay. 

Have you heard of refinery or any ofl mill objecting to it? 
No; they are not going to object to it for the cheaper the haul 
the better off they are in making their products. 


Mr. JONES of Texas. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN, I yield. 

Mr. JONES of Texas. I appreciate the manner in which the 
gentleman is making his argument, but I want to ask the gentle- 
man when one concern gets a monopoly of a situation, is it not 
the usual custom to gouge both the producer and the consumer? 

Mr. PATMAN. That is my opinion. 

Mr. WOODRUFF. That was my thought when I asked the 
gentleman a question. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield. 

Mr. STRONG of Kansas. Whether or not the gentleman 
feels that the manufacturers of imitation butter, who use cotton- 
seed oil, are in combination against the cottonseed farmer? 

Mr. PATMAN. I would not like to discuss that now, but I 
will take it up later. 

Mr. ADKINS. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I will be glad to yield. 

Mr. ADKINS. Did I understand the gentleman to say that 
the rate from Dallas to Kansas City was 55 cents? 

Mr. PATMAN. Fifty-three and one-half cents. 

Mr. ADKINS. The gentleman made the statement that the 
rate was from San Francisco to Dallas. 

Mr. PATMAN. I should have said Kansas City. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Have those reduced rates the gentleman 
speaks of been passed on by the Interstate Commerce Commis- 
sion? 

Mr. PATMAN. They have been posted and filed with the 
Interstate Commerce Commission, and if there is no objection 
they will go into effect on March 1. 

Mr. EDWARDS. How long has this trust been in operation? 

Mr. PATMAN. Since along last August. Three or four years 
ago my friend from Georgia [Mr. RurHerFrorp} wrote the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission a letter proposing to investigate the 
Cottonseed-Oil Trust. A resolution by the gentleman from Ala- 
bama [Mr. McDurrie] was passed by the House of Representa- 
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tives and also referred to the Federal Trade Commission and 
the Federal Trade Commission made an attempt to investigate 
that trust, but that investigation to my mind wasa farce. They 
did not investigate it, they went around through the South and 
got a little information from these cottonseed-oil mills, and 
without making an investigaticn themselves they came back and 
made a report that shows on its face that the cottonseed-oil 
mills have been trying for years and years to organize a trust. 
At the meeting the cottonseed-oil representatives held, they 
discussed cottonseed prices and oil prices, but, of course, they 
told the Federal Trade Commission that they never agreed upon 
any price. That is true, possibly they never did, but last fall— 
and there is no question about it—they agreed on a price that 
cost the southern cotton farmers nine to fifteen dollars for every 
ton of cottonseed they sold. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. I yield to the gentleman. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Are there any independent seed buyers 
in the gentleman's State? 

Mr.PATMAN. That brings up another new question. There 
are none in my State. They used that argument on the Federal 
Trade Commission. It was represented that the organization 
of a trust was to keep the independent seed buyers out. They 
were not a detriment; they were a benefit. When the oil mills 
would attempt to hold down the price of seed the local merchant 
would commence buying and give the farmer the benefit of his 
commission. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. In the section I come from, before I 
introduced that resolution to investigate conditions the gentle- 
man refers to, whenever the price of seed became very low, 
almost invariably a number of independent buyers would go into 
the market and buy the seed and store them until some future 
date when the seed were higher and then sell them. If you 
buy seed independently to-day down there, you have nobody to 
buy it when you get ready to sell. 

Mr. PATMAN. That is absolutely true in my section of the 
country, and they have even gone this far: In the Memphis con- 
ference where the then chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion presided and organized this trust, notwithstanding the fact, 
in response to that resolution to investigate the cottonseed 
trust, they reported in March, 1928, that the farmer usually 
disposed of his seed at the gin, but this Federal Trade Commis- 
sion in organizing this trust permitted them to pass a resolution, 
which was agreed to there in the presence of this chairman of 
the Federal Trade Commission, that they would not under any 
circumstances permit a customer to store a pound of seed in 
their warehouse. Why? 

In order to force them to sell at the time of ginning, in 
connection with this report, made in March, 1928, by the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission, permit me to invite your attention to 
the fact that the Federal Trade Commission reported at some 
of the meetings—that Is, referring to the meetings the industry 
had been holding all over the South trying to organize this 
trust—that it is admitted that the price to be paid for seed had 
been discussed, although it was denied that any agreement had 
been reached. They go ahead, and this little pamphlet findi- 
cating] is full of information which will convince any reason- 
ably minded person that the object and intent of the cottonseed 
industry was to set the price the farmer should receive for cot- 
tonseed, and farther on the pamphlet says that the Georgia 
Crushers Association got together and fixed the commission that 
the agent should pay; and when you fix the commission that an 
agent shall pay, you set the price of the commodity. ‘The 
Federal Trade Commission criticized that and said that it was 
to be noted that rule 4 provides for a uniform rate to be paid 
shippers, and so forth, the general adoption of which might go 
to make the price paid for seed uniform. The Trade Commis- 
sion was right; but notwithstanding that this report was made 
in March, 1928, that same commission which made that report 
got the cottonseed industry people together in less than six 
months from that date and let them pass another resolution 
applying to the whole South, setting the commission that cot- 
tonseed agents shall pay, notwithstanding that in March they 
had said that to set a uniform commission price would be a 
violation of the law. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. Has the existence of this trust and 
its violation of the antitrust law been called to the attention 
of the United States Department of Justice? 

Mr. PATMAN. When this matter was first mentioned in the 
early part of September, although cottonseed meal was selling 
for around $42 a ton the price of cottonseed was unexpectedly 
set at $34. I knew there was something wrong. I took it up with 
the Federal ‘Trade Commission. I first made a speech in Texas 
in which I attacked the trust. Of course they came back and 
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said that they were not violating any law, that an arm of our 
Government had approved everything that they had done, and 
they said it was the Department of Commerce. They said that 
it had thrown the cloak of legality around them, so to speak. 
I wired the Department of Commerce and the Department of 
Commerce said it was not true. Later on I found that it was 
the Federal Trade Commission. I wired the Federal Trade 
Commission on September 7 and told them the conditions, told 
them about the cottonseed mills allotting territory and setting 
the price of seed and destroying competition, and the secretary 
of the Federal Trade Commission wired back and said that I 
would have to come up and lay the proof on the table before 
them and that then they would decide whether or not they 
would take it up. I called the matter to the attention of the 
attorney general of our State, and I say now that the attorney 
general's office through the first assistant, Mr. Galloway Cal- 
houn, made an honest and fearless investigation of this trust in 
Texas. From newspaper reports I have learned that suits will 
soon be instituted against the offending concerns. 

Everywhere the attorney general's investigators would go 
the price of seed would begin to go up. In my State, where 
there was an honest investigation made in certain sections, the 
farmers received from $40 to $43 a ton for their seed; and in 
Georgia, South Carolina, and other States for the same class 
of seed they were getting cround $25 a ton. 

Mr. EDWARDS. Have those investigations been made in 
any of the other cotton States except Texas? 

Mr. PATMAN. Not that I know of. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. At this Memphis meeting was there a 
member of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes, 

Mr. GLOVER. The gentleman was asked the question if any 
investigation had been made in any other cotton State than 
Texas. I made a request for an investigation in Arkansas and 


I was assured that there would be one, and carrying out the 
gentleman's thought about reducing the price of cottonseed, I 
have in my possession a letter signed by six of the cotton growers 
of my State, in which they say that 13 of the cotton-oil mills 
have been bought and put out of commission, or junked, and 
that the price of cottonseed, which had been formerly around 
$44 to $45 a ton was this year $33 a ton in my State. 


Mr, PATMAN. I thank the gentleman for his contribution. 

Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent to extend my remarks 
in the Record by inserting copies of letters and telegrams that 
I sent to the attorney general of the State of Texas and to the 
Attorney General of the United States and the Federal Trade 
Commission of the United States. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, it will be so ordered. 

Mr. PATMAN. Also, by inserting a copy of the resolution 
which I have introduced to investigate the Cottonseed-Oil 
Trust, and certain extracts from newspapers and letters which 
are necessary in order to bring out my chain of thought in 
connection with this matter. 

The CHAIRMAN. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 


Mr. BRAND of Georgia. In regard to the markets for cotton- 
seed in Georgia, we are practically in the same situation you are 
in Texas, and in some instances we got as much as 50 per cent 
less than the prevailing price of the year before. 

Mr. PATMAN. These cottonseed-oil mills are not afraid of 
any State officer, because they belong to a chain of mills extend- 
ing all over the South. We seldom see one independent mill, it 
is usually a chain of mills. 

When the oil mills in Texas learned that the State attorney 
general’s power to properly and sufficiently investigate this 
trust was restricted by State lines and also learned the Federal 
Trade Commission and the Department of Justice were not 
really doing anything about it the scare was over and many 
of them put the price back where it was, which set the price 
$9 to $15 a ton under their real value. 

Let me tell you about this trade conference. Imagine the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission, one of the branches 
of our Government, organized for the purpose of enforcing the 
antitrust law and to prevent monopolies, countenancing such an 
arrangement! They were not intended to organize trusts, but 
to prevent the organization of trusts, and to give publicity about 
such matters as that. Imagine the chairman of that commis- 
sion, six months after making this report as to the determina- 
tion of the oil mills to set the price on cottonseed in the South, 
making such a suggestion! 

Here was a representative of our Government presiding over 
that meeting. The first resolution offered was what? I will 
read it to you. It was a -esolution that had for its purpose the 
setting of the price that the farmers should be paid for their 
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cottonseed. Waat did that resolution say? I will read it to 
you. I have a copy of the proceedings right here. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Where did they gather? 

Mr. PATMAN. At Memphis, Tenn. And, by the way, it is 
the same place where, just a few months later, the attorney of 
the United States made a speech, in which he said he was going 
to destroy these trusts and monopolies. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Did anybody accept that statement? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not understand that they did. 

The Supreme Court of the United States held that it is per- 
fectly legitimate and honorable for one competitor in an indus- 
try to tell another competitor about closed or past transactions 
through a trade association, but it has held that it was a viola- 
tion of the antitrust laws where a competitor tells another com- 
petitor what he expects to pay for a commodity. And here is a 
resolution proposed at the Memphis conference that indicates a 
purpose to vielate the antitrust laws of the United States. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman 
yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Was any resolution introduced by any 
member of the association at the meeting the gentleman re- 
fers to? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. Is it not also true that the chairman 
of the Federal Trade Commission stated that “ We can not agree 
to that resolution, but if you will follow another suggestion 
we will agree"? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. He in substance said: 


Gentlemen, you can not pass that resolution, because that shows on 
its face that it is a violation of the law. I will suggest language to you 
that will not violate the law and not show on its face to be a violation 
of the law. 


Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. That statement was made by the 
chairman of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; in substance. The counsel for the cot- 
tonseed-oil mill people, Mr. Christie Benet, of Columbia, S. C., 
had been more active than any other man in America in the 
organization of this trust, and he got up and said, in substance, 
“Then we will be required to tell our competitor the last price 
we have paid.” Then the chairman said, “Just put in the 
words ‘price paid,’ and then put in the word ‘immediately.’ 
Need not say price have paid’ but just the word paid.’” 

That is what he meant, I presume, when he said he would sub- 
stitute language that would not shew on its face a violation of 
the law. Another member said: 


Oh, it is the bid price that we want to give to our competitor. 


One representative of the Federal Trade Commission re- 
sponded ; 

Oh, well, of course, this resolution does not say you can not do that. 
When you call him up to carry out this resolution as an individual 
you can tell him that. 


Imagine, my friends, an arm of our Government suggesting to 
members of an industry how they can violate the laws of the 
United States of America, an arm of our Government that is 
charged with the duty of enforcing those laws. Imagine that. 

Mr. RUTHERFORD. I do not like to interrupt the gentle- 
man’s trend of thought, but I would like to state this: I have 
been told, whether rightly or not, that as soon as these crushers 
get together they begin to figure out their requirements, and 
they estimate the production, and then there is a general agree- 
ment as to the apportionment of the production among the mills 
in accordance with their requirements. 

Now, is it not true that they also have a representative who 
goes from one mill to another to see whether a particular mill is 
getting more than its pro rata portion of the seed, and is it not 
further true that if this is discovered that particular mill is 
directed, ordered, or requested to ship so many tons of cotton- 
seed to another mill that has not gotten its share? 

Mr. PATMAN. That has occurred. I know of cases where 
that has happened. I know the names, places, dates, and every- 
thing else. But, without getting away from what I was dis- 
cussing, Mr. McCarley, of Elberton, Ga.—I presume he is an 
independent operator—got up and offered a resolution at the 
Memphis conference. After all of these trust agreements had 
been passed he said, I have one I want to offer.” Now, remem- 
ber, these resolutions were adopted after General Counsel Benet 
had called witnesses. He would say, Well, Mr. So-and-So, 
what do you think about this? Mr. So-and-So, what do you 
think about it?” He was calling witness after witness. Doubt- 
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less he called on those he wanted to talk about this resolution. 
After all that was done and a few of them engaged in motions, 
seconds, and motions to adopt, and so forth, Mr. McCarley, of 
Elberton, Ga., got up and introduced a resolution. He said, “I 
have one I want to introduce,” and here it is. It is a good one, 
too, and it is the very kind that a chain operator would not 
want. You see, they are squeezing out these independent mills 
by cutting the price. They want to put them out of business. 
They have junked cottonseed-oil mills all over the South. In 
1915 there were almost 900 oil mills—at least 850—while to-day 
there are less than 550. They are squeezing these independent 
operators out by cutting the price on them, and then after the 
independent is destroyed the price goes higher than ever. So 
Mr. McCarley offered a resolution which reads like this: 


It is unfair to the producer and destructive to the best interest of 
the cottonseed-crushing industry for a mill or unit to establish a higher 
price for wagon seed in one market than said mill or unit establishes 
in a neighboring market for wagon seed of equal quality. 


Is not that a good one? That is a good resolution, and yet 
the chairman of the Federal Trade Commission would not even 
put it to a vote. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr, WOODRUM. 
additional minutes. 

Mr. BUSBY. Will the gentleman yield right there? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr, BUSBY. I would like to ask how many members of the 
Federal Trude Commission were present? 

Mr. PATMAN. The chairman was there. But, mind you, 
the whole commission later approved this code and obligated 
themselves to carry it out. 

Mr. BUSBY. I understand that one gentleman conferred 
with the operators and they worked out a scheme which was 
brought back to the commission and the entire Federal Trade 
Commission got back of the proposition as outlined and planned 
by them. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; and agreed to help enforce it. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. BRAND of Georgia, Will the gentleman explain what 
they get out of that sort of conduct? I want the gentleman’s 
views on that. 

Mr. PATMAN. Pardon me just a minute. Here is Rule V. 


Resolved, That the clandestine violation of any of said resolution, 
those accepted by the Federal Trade Commission merely as expressions 
of the industry as well as those approved by said commission, shall 
be deemed to be unfair method of competition. 


Remember, it is the duty of this commission to enforce the 
laws against unfair methods and the commission should spend 
the people’s money in order to do it if necessary. But here is 
the way the oil-mill industry handles charges of unfair prac- 
tices: They have organized a court of their own, and whenever 
a fellow cuts the price they have a way of filing a claim 
against him in what I would call their own court; and they 
begin to work on that man, and I doubt whether there has ever 
been a case where that man failed or refused to come across 
at the proper time. 

1 just want to show you the effect of some of these resolu- 
tions. It says here that each mill shall by all available means 
publish immediately to the selling public the price paid for cot- 
tonseed. That sounds good, does it not? You would think 
ordinarily that was a very innocent resolution. The object of 
it is to require those mills to post on their bulletin boards every 
morning at 8 o’clock what they are going to pay, and inrme- 
diately they wire the State secretary and that State secretary 
wires it all over the State and the price is intended to be or 
become the same in each locality. 

Heretofore in my State the Dallas News has rendered a 
very valuable service in my section by giving the price being 
paid for cottonseed in different sections of the State, but for 
some unknown reason after this trade-practice conference or 
trade trust conference was adopted they refrained from pub- 
lishing this price and they would only publish the price as given 
to them by the Dallas Cotton Exchange. I wrote to the Dallas 
News and asked them why they had quit it; I asked them why 
they were failing to perform the very valuable service they had 
rendered in the past. I got a very nice letter from the presi- 
dent of the Dallas News in which he explained it, and I ex- 
peet to put that letter in the Recoxp in the extension of my 
remarks. 

I want to invite your attention to this fact, my friends, that 
whenever the price of cottonseed begins to go up they report to 
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The time of the gentleman from Texas 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 20 
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the Dallas News that they could not give them the exact infor- 
mation because the price was irregular, That would go on for 
days and for months, Finally, the price would be uniformly 
established at so much and announced. Then when the price 
commenced to increase they would begin to say again they could 
not give the information because the price was irregular or 
nominal. Would not report the highest price, as they were 
obligated to do. 

So you would think this resolution they have here is a very 
innocent one about publishing the cottonseed prices, 

Furthermore, there is not a newspaper in the South that I 
have any knowledge of or that the legislative service in the 
Library of Congress has been able to find, that has carried local 
cottonseed prices regularly since the adoption of this resolution, 
except the Memphis Commercial-Appeal from the cottonseed 
market there in Memphis; that is the only one; yet they pro- 
claimed long and loud that they had for their object the giving 
of publicity to prices, when they have been trying to keep the 
farmer from kuowing the price and real value of cottonseed. 

They go on further and say: 


Resolved, That where the practice of buying seed through commission 
agents is in existence the payment of any amount in excess of $3 per 
ton on wagon seed and gin seed, such payment to include storage, 
handling, loading, loss in weight, and all other charges of every kind, 
and the payment of any commission in excess of 50 cents per ton for 
buying carload seed is against public policy and hereby declared to be an 
unfair method of competition. 


Now, imagine our Government putting its stamp of approval 
upon a violation of our antitrust law. Here they are setting the 
price of cottonseed through their agents by giving their agents a 
certain commission, and our Government saying they will carry 
out that promise and use the taxpayers’ money, if it is necessary, 
in order to enforce it. 

Now, listen to this: 


Resolved, further, That the payment of such commission to other 
than bona fide seed buyers— 


That gives them an opportunity to limit it to the buyers that 
they say are all right— 


who render a service, and in such manner that any part of it goes to 
the seller (the farmer) directly or indirectly through the medium of 
partners, influential friends, kinspeople or under any other guise what- 
soever, is hereby declared to be against public policy and an unfair 
method of competition. 


In other words, fixing it so the farmers can not get the benefit 
of cooperative marketing of their cottonseed. 

Here we passed a Jaw creating the Federal Farm Board, the 
object of which is to heip the farmer, and then right over here 
our Federal Trade Commission has organized a trust which has 
said, in words, that the farmer shall not get the benefit of any 
agent’s commission. 

What does this mean? Suppose a group of farmers got to- 
gether, like they did down at Roxton, Tex. They held 400 
tons of seed and they finally got $40 a ton for it when this 
investigation came on, but suppose they had been in a place 
where the investigation was not being made, here is what would 
happen. They would have gone to the cottonseed-oil mill and 
the man would say, “I will give you $25 a ton,” and he would 
say, “ Oh, yes, but you pay Jolm Jones $3 a ton commission and 
that is $28. Give us that $28. We have pooled all our seed and 
we want to sell it in a cooperative way, so give us that 828.“ 
If the oil mill did that, it would violate the rules approved by 
the Federal Trade Commission and would be engaged in an 
unfair trade practice. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Is the chairman of the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission the gentleman to whom the gentleman 
from Texas now refers, now chairman of the Federal Trade 
Commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. I understand they take turn about down 
there and one is chairman one year and another member is 
chairman the next year, and so on. He is still on the com- 
mission. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. 
man? 

Mr. PATMAN. 
sion. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Does the gentleman refer 
to the present chairman of the Federal Trade Commission? 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I think he is the one just preceding the 
present chairman. 


Will the gentleman yield? 


He has not resigned as chair- 


No; he has not resigned from the commis- 
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Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Does the gentleman know 
whether the approval of the Federal Trade Commission was 
unanimous or not? 

Mr. PATMAN. I do not know; but I presume it was. If 
there was any disapproval, it has never been made known. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina, The reason I ask the question 
is because the present chairman of the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion is a very honorable gentleman from my State of North 
Carolina. 

Mr. PATMAN. The gentleman, Mr. Humphrey? 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. No; Mr. Ferguson. 

Mr. PATMAN. No; I thought Mr. Humphrey was chairman. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. Mr. Ferguson is chairman. 

Mr. PATMAN. They change them every year. I know one 
thing, they are not paying much attention to this. 

Mr. JONAS of North Carolina. I am in sympathy with what 
the gentleman is saying. 

Mr. PATMAN, Here [indicating] is a picture of one of the 
members of the Federal Trade Commission in The Nation’s 
Business for January, 1930. I presume this publication is the 
mouthpiece of the United States Chamber of Commerce. This 
is a long article about trade-practice conferences, They would 
have you believe it is a perfectly harmless procedure, and they 
pick out one, little, innocent industry and picture it up; but in 
this same magazine I want to show you how used to trusts they 
are. 

Doubtless the men who are on the commission read this 
magazine, and you will find here, just a few pages from where 
this picture of one of the members appears and the long article 
about a harmless conference, this statement: 


Cigarette price war starts again. The United cuts Camels, Chester- 
fields, Luckys, and Old Gold to 12 cents. Last month they agreed with 
other mass retailers to make them 15 cents. 


Now, here is a statement in print, stating that during the 
month of November the mass retailers of the United States got 
together and agreed upon what? A retail price for cigarettes, 
and agreed they would make the price 15 cents, and here this 
magazine is quoting a criticism about one of them cutting the 
price to 12 cents. If a concern can afford to sell cigarettes at 
12 cents a package, I think they should. be permitted to do it. 

I wonder if the Federal Trade Commission has ever seen this 


or if it has ever been called to the attention of the Attorney 
General of the United States by the member of the Federal 
Trade Commission whose picture appears here and who doubt- 


less saw the article I have just read. If it was called to his 
attention, I have heard of no action being taken. 

I have talked to you about the Federal Trade Commission, 
and from what I have told you—and I have not told you one- 
half of the information I have here—you know that the Federal 
Trade Commission is not going to investigate this trust. 

If they are called upon to make the investigation, they will 
go around and try to get up a defense for what they have done. 
They are not going to make any disclosure of the truth because 
it will condemn them when they do it. The Senate passed a 
resolution months ago asking the Federal Trade Commission to 
make an investigation by holding public hearings. Have you 
heard of them doing it? 

Now, the attorney general’s department of the State of Texas 
can not do as much as should be done in Texas because these 
concerns operate in several States. It is not possible for one 
attorney general to do much work in destroying a trust that is 
nation-wide. 

I called it to the attention of the Attorney General of the 
United States on September 25. I dictated a statement; I told 
them about the violations of law; I delivered to them a copy of 
these resolutions which were in violation of the laws of the 
United States. I told him where they were adopted; I gave 
him the names of the people who adopted them; I told him the 
names of the conspirators and what they had done. Has any 
action been taken by the Attorney General? No, I told the 
Federal Trade Commission the same thing, but they said, You 
will have to go to the Department of Justice.” 

Now, we have only one recourse to enhance the purchasing 
power of the farmers of the South and to give the farmer a 
square deal, and that is to give the representatives of the people 
who are entitled to relief an opportunity to make a fair and 
impartial investigation of the facts. 

When you do it do you know what the result is going to be? 
You are going to find a world-wide monopoly in vegetable oils 
and cottonseed oil. That is what you are going to find. You 
are going to find that London and Liverpool interests own large 
blocks of stock in cottonseed-oil milis; that Armour & Co. and 
Swift and Co., Procter & Gamble, and one or two others 
own and control 80 per cent of the coconut oil and cottonseed 
oil. 
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You will find that in August last they had another meet- 
ing in Memphis. What was the object of it? To organize the 
eottonseed-oil mills, the refineries, the dealers, the exporters, 
the chemists, the brokers, and everybody connected with the 
sale of cottonseed and its products into one big trust, leaving 
out the cottonseed farmer. 

How long is the cotton farmer going to last under such an 
arrangement as that? Here is what they are doing: This 
article [indicating] tells who are in it; they propose an assess- 
ment. Every fellow has to pay so much. The cottonseed-oil 
mill has to pay $50, or not less than that—I think it is 3 cents 
a ton for every ton of cottonseed handled. The refiner has to 
pay so much on every barrel of oil; the chemist pays so much 
for every analysis; the broker pays so much for every car of 
seed he handles; and the exporter has got to pay so much for 
everything he exports. For what purpose is that? To sustain 
this trust organized by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
United States. It is a direct tax on a farmer's commodity to 
sustain and enforce an agreement in violation of the laws of 
the United States. 

Now, my friends, in the face of these facts, are we going 
to give the farmers of the South the benefit they are entitled 
to receive? The difference between what they receive for 
cottonseed under this trust arrangement and what they should 
receive ofttimes represents the difference between good living 
and poverty. 

You do not want to crush any people on earth, and specially 
those people who produce so much for the good of our country. 
They are the men who not only went to war to save their coun- 
try in the time of need, but they are the ones who furnished the 
sons that did go across and saved our country. They are the 
ones that not only saved the country in time of war but feed 
our country and help to build it in time of peace. 

In conclusion, 1 invite your attention to another proposition. 
The Federal Trade Commission has no right to hold these so- 
called Federal trade conferences; they are in violation of law, 
and if you ask the ‘Attorney General, he will doubtless tell 
you so, but it is embarrassing to him to go after them, because 
the Federal Trade Commission is a separate department of the 
Government. I can show you where they organized an industry 


a while back, and as n result of it all over the United States a 


commodity that is used in every home, whether in the city or 
in the country, was immediately raised in price from $200 to 
$280. Tell me they have a right to do that? I can show you 
where that industry with practically every member of it par- 
ticipating in that conference sent out letters to the trade of 
the same date saying: 

We are now operating under the Federal trade conference rules and 
are canceling all prices. 


Which meant an increase in price, and every one of them did 
increase the price. You know that the Federal Trade Com- 
mission in 1929 made a report upon price trade associations to 
the Senate, and in that report the same person who held that 
conference at Memphis, who organized this trust—and I do not 
qualify it, he organized it—made this report to the Senate. 

Mr. JOHNSON of Texas. The gentleman is talking about the 
chairman now? 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes; I am; the then chairman. He says: 


Trade-practice conferences were developed by the commission as a part 
of its proceeding as early as 1919. 


The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Texas 
has expired. The gentleman from Texas has occupied one hour 
and can proceed further only by unanimous consent of the 
committee. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I ask unanimous consent 
that the gentleman from Texas have five minutes additional 
time. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Virginia asks unani- 
mous consent that he may be permitted to yield five additional 
minutes to the gentleman from Texas. Is there objection? 

There was no objection. 

Mr. PATMAN. Mr. Chairman, continuing to read from the 
report: 


In 1926 the Division of Trade Practice Conferences was organized, to 
devote exclusive attention to this part of the commission's work. * * eè 

The interest of the public is represented not only through the com- 
mission’s participation, but also through its policy of calling consumers 
into conferenee. 


They knew that the finger of suspicion would be pointed at 
them for getting the representatives of an industry together in 
secret conferences, and adopting these trust agreements, so they 
say there that they had a policy of not only having the public 
represented through the commission—and of course they know 
that the public is not properly represented by them in the light 
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of events—but that through its policy of calling consumers into 
the conference they had the consumer represented. I call upon 
them here and now to name me the representatives of the public 
that they called into the conference at Memphis, Tenn., when 
the cottonseed-oil industry was being organized into one big 
rust. 

j I challenge them to name me the representatives from the 
great manufacturing sections of the country that would lose 
the selling power by the organization of this trust and the 
laborers who would lose their jobs, and I challenge them to 
furnish me the names of the people who were there to repre 
sent the consumers, as they claim, and who were going to pay 
a higher price for those commodities by reason of this trade 
agreement. Who was there to represent the former who would 
be called upon to take the loss? No one; he was the victim. 

Mr. PATTERSON, 

Mr. PATMAN. Yes. 

Mr. PATTERSON. I have been interested in the gentleman’s 
address, and also interested in this controversy since it began 
last fall. Will the gentleman state the status of this matter at 
present with reference to the cottonseed buyers? 

Mr, PATMAN. Mr. Benet, the general counsel of this big 
trust, issued orders on October 23 that they could not even 
publish their prices except between the hours of 8 and 5 and 
not at all on Sunday, and further that no farmer could call in 
and get the price by telephone, and on the strength of that 
cottonseed went down in addition to the former large decrease, 
from a dollar to five dollars a ton all over the South, and is still 
down, although the price of the commodities produced from the 
cottonseed has increased. 

Mr, PATTERSON. And they are still operating under that? 

Mr, PATMAN, Yes; absolutely. I thank the committee for 
its attention and yield back the remainder of my time. 
[Applause, ] 

Permission having been granted, my remarks are revised and 
extended to include the following: 

The following messages disclose the first complaint made by 
me to the Federal Trade Commission and their reply: 


(Telegram) 
TxXAnKANA, TEx., September 6, 1929. 


Mr. Chairman, will the gentleman yield? 


FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. O.: 

Unquestionably cottonseed-oil mills of Texas, Arkansas, and Oklahoma 
have conspired to keep price of seed below market price in this section. 
Price being held about $10 ton below market, Can you take some action 
to prevent this unfair practice? 

WRIGHT PATMAN, 
Member of Congress. 


(Telegram) 
WASnINdrON, D. C., September 6, 1929. 
WRIGHT PATMAN, Paris, Ter.: 

Submit promptly all evidence of conspiracy among cotton-oll mills to 
depress price. Question of commission’s investigation will then be 
considered. 

Oris B. JOHNSON, 
Secretary Federal Trade Commission. 


I had no investigating force to send around over the country 
to get up the evidence—that is what the Federal Trade Com- 
mission was organized for—so I called on the secretary of the 
commission September 23, 1929, and registered the following 
complaint—two days later I was told by an agent of the com- 
mission that I could probably get better results by taking this 
up with the Department of Justice: 

SEPTEMBER 23, 1929. 
FEDERAL TRADE COMMISSION, 
Washington, D. C.: 

I have recently returned from the first congressional district of Texas, 
which is composed of 11 counties in northeast Texas, Cotton is the 
principal industry in this district, The farmers at this season of the 
year are picking their cotton, having it ginned, and putting it upon the 
market. At the time of the ginning the seed is separated from the 
cotton and the seed is usually sold to the ginner or independent buyer, 
who in turn sells them to the cottonseed-oil mill. 

Many people made complaints to me the latter part of last cotton- 
seed season of the year 1928 that they believed a conspiracy existed 
between the cottonseed-oil milis to depress and hold down the price 
of seed. I investigated the matter some at that time, but did not 
thoroughly investigate it until the beginning of the ginning season 
this fall, 1929, at which time I returned to the district and interyiewed 
a large number of people relative to this alleged conspiracy, I am 
thoroughly convinced that there is such a conspiracy among the cotton- 
seed-oll mills of that section for the following reasons: 
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1. The price of cottonseed is uniform, there being no competitive 
buyers. 

2. Independent buyers can not find a market for the seed purchased. 

3. Territory has been allotted by the cottonseed-oil mills, a cotton- 
seed-oi] mill in a certain territory having the right to purchase all the 
seed from gins in that territory; and other oil mills will not purchase 
seed from a ginner in some other oil mill's territory. 

4. The price that is being paid to the farmers is wholly out of line 
and insufficient in comparison with the price the cottonseed-oll mills 
receive for the products produced from the seed. In other words, the 
value of the crush of a ton of seed is approximately $50. The cost 
of operation and profits should not be over $7.50 and $10 a ton, thereby 
making the price that the farmer should receive for the seed around 
$40 a ton, when in truth and in faet, they are only receiving around 
$30 and $31 a ton. 

Dictated September 23, 1929, by Congressman WRIGHT PATMAN, first 
district, Texas. 


Complaint was made to attorney general of Texas about the 
Cottonseed Trust, as evidenced by the following correspondence. 
I also furnished to the attorney general's department from time 
to time such valuable information as I was able to obtain: 


TEXARKANA, TEX., September 8, 1929. 
Hon. CLAUDE POLLARD, 
Attorney General of Texas, 
Austin, Ter. 

DEAR GENERAL POLLARD: I believe that you should take some action 
to destroy the conspiracy that is existing among the cottonseed-oil mills 
of this section of the State to purchase cottonseed from the farmers 
at a price which is from $9 to $15 below the market price. If you 
will send a representative to this congressional district he will not 
experience the least trouble in getting sufficient evidence of such an 
unlawful conspiracy. 

The market price of cottonseed is 839 to $41 a ton; they are being 
purchased from the farmers at $25 to $31 a ton. Considering the 
present prices of meal, hulls, lint, and oll, cottonseed should be reason- 
ably worth from $40 to $45 a ton. 

Heretofore the ginners had the privilege of storing their seed and 
the seed of their customers in the cottonseed-oi] mills warehouses for 
the purpose of holding a reasonable length of time for a better price. 
This year, after it was too late for the ginners and farmers to prepare 
for such storage, the oil mills gave notice that the practice would not 
be permitted this year, thereby compelling the immediate sale of prac- 
tically all cottonseed. 

The price offered to the farmers for cottonseed is uniform and from 
$9 to $15 below the market. It is reported that gins can sell only to 
the oil mill that is allotted that particular gin; if u gin happens to be 
on a dividing line the oil mills will divide the seed from it, giving the 
same price. 

Independent buyers of cottonseed can not sell them to the mills for a 
higher price than the gins at that particular point are paying. One man 
told me that he knew the mills were paying the ginners a commission 
on all the seed purchased from the ginners’ territory by the oil mill, 
although they were purchased directly from the farmer or private buyer. 

Doubtless for the purpose of destroying competition the oil mills are 
paying more for cotton where it is ginned at their gin. Most of the 
gins are either owned or controlled by the oil mills, and they can afford 
to gin cotton free and still make a profit if the seed is purchased at the 
present price, 

If this same condition exists over the State the farmers of Texas will 
lose this year approximately $25,000,000 on cottonseed by reason of 
this unlawful conspiracy, if something is not done. 

You are the only public official in Texas charged with the duty of pro- 
tecting the farmers against this violation of our antitrust laws. You 
have the power and authority under the laws of Texas to destroy this 
illegal combination, I trust you will realize the importance of immedi- 
ate action. 

Very truly yours, 
Wricut PaTMAN, 


Investigation was commenced by Assistant Attorney General 
Galloway Calhoun, assisted by Messrs. Biffle, Lawrence, and 
Blalock, all assistant attorneys general, and Mr. Nichols, spe- 
cial inyestigator. By reason of this investigation cottonseed 
prices were almost invariably raised at the points visited by 
them. Criminal indictments were returned, and a news dis- 
patch from Austin, Tex., of date January 17, 1930, indicates 
that civil suits will soon be instituted. 

I commend these gentlemen for their faithful and effective 
work. I realized that they are obstructed in their investigation 
by reason of their inability to compel the production of informa- 
tion from companies without the State, and further by reason 
of the activities of holding companies and for other reasons too 
obvious to mention. . 

Receiving no assurance from the Federal Trade Commission 
that the trust would even be investigated, I personally conferred 
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with Mr. O'Brian, the First Assistant to the Attorney General, 
who has charge of antitrust violations in that office, and gave 
him all the information about the Memphis conference and asked 


In support of my 


for immediate action by that department. 
complaint I wrote him the following letter: 


BEPTEMBER 25, 1929. 
Hon. Josx L. O'BRIAN, 
Assistant Attorney General, 
Washington, D. O. 

Dear Mr. O'BRIAN: In my conference with you yesterday afternoon 
relative to the charges that the cottonseed-ofl mills are m a conspiracy 
for the purpose of depressing prices of cottonseed, you requested that I 
outline the charges against them in a letter to you. The following 
represent the principal charges: 

First, the cottonseed-oil mills have practically eliminated all compett- 
tion by either destroying or purchasing competing concerns that would 
not submit to and be abided by the rules of the concerns in the con- 
spiracy. 

Second, in order to control the disposal of cottonseed the cotton-oll 
mills have engaged in the gin business, and the independent gins that 
would not submit to their rules and requirements would be destroyed 
by the cotton-ojl mill gins in competition to them. The cotton-oil mill 
gins even go so far in some instances of ginning cotton free of charge, 
paying a higher price for cottonseed, and giving better weights in order 
to destroy the business of their independent competitor in the gin 
business. 

Third, the cotton-oll mills, having elther destroyed or whipped into 
line their competitors in both the cotton-oll business and the gin busi- 
ness, have agreed among themselves to allot territory. That is, each 
oil mill has a certain territory from which it purchases its seed. All 
the gins in that territory can only sell to that particular of] mill as 
no other ofl mill will purchase the cottonseed. Farmers and inde- 
pendent dealers are in the same condition with reference to selling 
their seed. They can not sell them to any oil mill except the one 
having that particular terriory. 

Fourth, before this year practically each town or community where 
there was 4 seed market, independent buyers would enter the market 
and buy seed for thelr own account, When they had purchased a sufi- 
cient quantity to sell in carload lots they would call the different oil 
mills over the telephone and sell to the one offering the best price. 
This year the of] mills are so well organized that independent dealers 
can not find a purchaser for the seed bought by them. 

Fifth, at a metting of the cottonseed-ofl mill representatives at 
Memphis, July 24, 1928, at which 95 per cent of the industry, covering 
14 southern States, was represented, certain agreements were entered 
into by the cottonseed-oil mills as follows: 

“Rule 8 (formerly Resolution 5). It is unfair competition and 
against publie policy to buy and settle for cottonseed except on a basis 
of quality, cleanliness. and moisture content. Sound, clean, dry seed 
are worth more than damaged or trashy seed or seed containing an 
excess of moisture. 

“Rule 12 (formerly Resolution 11). Whereas excessive commissions 
have been paid to seed agents for the purchase of seed, which has re- 
sulted in such commissions being paid directly or indirectly to sellers 
of seed, the effect being the publication of fictitious prices for seed 
and the inability of the public to know at all times the actual market 
for cottonseed: Therefore be it 

“ Resolved, That where the practice of buying seed througn commis- 
sion agents is in existence, the payment of any amount in excess of 
$3 per ton on wagon seed and gin seed, such payment to include storage, 
handling, loading, loss in weight, and all other charges of every kind, 
and the payment of any commission in excess of 50 cents per ton for 
buying carlond seed, is against public policy and hereby declared to be 
an unfair method of competition. 

“ Resolved further, That the payment of such commission to other 
than bona fide seed buyers, who render a service, and/or in such 
manner that any part of it goes to the seller directly or indirectly 
through the medium of partners, influential friends, kinspeople, or under 
any other guise whatsoever is hereby declared to be against public 
policy and an unfair method of competition. 

“ Resolved further, That the names of such 50-cent buyers be made 
available to the public.” 

It will be noticed that rule 8 provides that the seed shall be pur- 
chased on a basis of quality. No such basis having ever been adopted 
by the Department of Agriculture or agreed upon by the trade, the 
cotton-oil mills are doubtless agreeing upon this basis themselves, and 
are, therefore, setting the price by requiring the seed to be purchased 
only upon that basis of quality. 

Rule 12 is price fixing and is a discrimination against cooperative 
marketing. The rule provides that only bona fide seed buyers can be 
paid a commission of $3 a ton, and then wih the distinct understanding 
that the seller of the seed can not directly or indirectly through any 
medium receive any part of that commission. The rule further enables 
the cottonseed-oil mills to determine for themselves who are bona fide 
seed buyers, and to refuse to purchase from anyone whom they do not 
consider bona fide buyers, 
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If the market price of cottonseed is $40 a ton, the cottonseed oil 
mills will set the price at $37 (presuming they are buying seed based 
upon a market price which is not true). The so-called bona fide agent 
is paid $3 for buying the seed. This makes up the $40 market price. 
If a farmers’ organization desires to get $40 a ton for their seed and 
they send a representative to the cottonseed-oil mills for that purpose, 
the farmers’ representative can not receive but $37 a ton, for the reason 
that he is not a bona fide agent of the ofl mills to buy seed and it will 
be against the rules of the oil concern to pay that kind of an agent $40 
a ton for seed. If he should be paid the $40 a ton, it would be paid 
with the understanding and by reason of an agreement to the effect that 
no part of the $3 received by him as a commission on each ton of seed 
can possibly be paid to the members of the cooperative who are fur- 
nishing the seed. 

Rule 12 occurs to me is the competition-destroying rule and prevents 
farmers from cooperatively marketing their seed to the best advantage 
and at the market price. 

Sixth, the price offered by the cottonseed-oil mills to the farmers for 
cottonseed is uniform and from $9 to $15 below what they are actually 
worth. The price of cottonseed can be easily determined by first de- 
termining the market price of the commodities manufactured from cot- 
tonseed and by. deducting therefrom reasonable operating expenses and 
a fair profit. According to this rule, cottonseed should be worth at 
this time from $40 to $45 a ton. ‘The farmers are, in fact, receiving 
from $25 to $31 a ton. 

Seventh. One man at Paris, Tex., reported to me that the gins in 
that locality were receiving a commission from the ofl mills on all the 
seed purchased by the oil mill from that gin territory whether handled 
by the gin or not. 7 

This conspiracy if carried ont through the season will cost the 
farmers of Texas alone $25,000,000 and the cotton farmers of the 
South from seventy-five to one hundred million dollars. Each day it 
continues to exist will cause the farmers to lose from a million and a 
half to two million dollars, 

I hope there is a way that you can prevent the cottonseed-ol!l mills 
from acquiring, owning, or controlling cotton gins. To my mind the 
decree prohibiting patkers in engaging in the business of handling 
food products and from establishing retail meat markets is a good 
one and should stand. For the same reason the cottonseed-oll mills 
should be prevented from owning and controlling cotton gins in order 
to destroy competition in the business of buying cottonseed. 

I shall appreciate any attention or consideration given to this mat- 
ter. You may rest assured that I shall be very glad indeed to cooperate 
with you and render any service it is possible for me to render. 

Sincerely yours, 
Wrichr PATMAN, 


If the Attorney General of the United States has ever done 
anything to destroy this trust or to even impede its progress, 
the information has not been reported to me. The Attorney 
General at the American Bar Association in Memphis last fall 
said he expected to destroy illegal combinations, He has the 
facts necessary to bring suit in this case. I wonder what 
detains him? 

The following is a part of my correspondence about the mills 
withholding the information about prices paid for cottonseed: 

OCTOBER 1929. 


22 
DALLAS COTTON EXCHANGE, 
Dallas, Tex. 

GENTLEMEN: I shall appreciate it if yon will advise me how you 
arrive at the price of prime cottonseed each day. I have observed that 
up until the last few days a price would be given in the Dallas News 
each day, but during the last few days I have noticed a statement from 
you to the effect that the price was irregular, 

In addition to the information as to how the price is given to the 
press, I would also like to know what you mean by the price being 
irregular. In other words, do you mean that the price ranges from a 
certain price per ton to a certain price per ton, differing in the same or 
various localities? 

Thanking you in advance for all courtesies extended in this instance, 
I remain, 

Sincerely yours, > 


Dartas, Tex., October 80, 1929. 
Hon. WRIGHT PaTMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. O. 

Dear Str: Your letter of October 22, addressed to the Dallas Cotton 
Exchange, has been referred to me for reply, and in this connection I 
beg to advise that the price of cottonseed is arrived at datly by me, 
acting as the Secretary of the Cottonseed Products Committee, by ascer- 
taining from every oil mill in Dallas, Tex., the highest price they have 
paid for cottonseed on that date. ‘The highest price reported to me by 
any oii mill is given to the cotton exchange as the market price for 
cottonseed on that day. The press secures this information from the 
cotton exchange when the price is posted. 

When conditions became chaotic, we found that the mills will not 
report the price they have paid for cottonseed and we can not intel- 
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ligently quote the market, therefore, recently, we have been quoting 
the market as irregular. We regret that these conditions prevail, be- 
cause we would like to be able to give the public the market price on 
cottonseed. 
Yours truly, 
W. D. Cann, 
Secretary Cottonseed Products Committee. 


OCTOBER 25, 1929. 
Mr. Gzorar B. DEALEY, 
Dallas Morning News, Dallas, Tex. 

Dean MR. DEALEY: Heretofore it has been customary for the Dallas 
News to carry prices being pald for cottonseed at different points in 
the State. I notice this fall that the Dallas News does not carry prices 
from different polnts in the State like it has during preceding market- 
ing seasons, This information, to my mind, was very val to the 
farmers and I wonder why the service has not been e 

I would also like to know if it would be possible for ews to 
earry each day the price being paid for cottonseed from the Dallas 
Cotton Exchange. For the past week or 10 days the price quoted from 
the exchange for prime cottonseed is “irregular.” It occurs to me if 
the price is irregular, that the minimum and maximum prices should 
be given, This information is especially interesting in vlew of the 
fact that it is charged by many people that the cottonseed-oil mills and 
dealers in cottonseed have agreed that in the Dallas trade territory the 
price announced by the Dallas Cotton Exchange will prevail. 

I shall appreciate very much any information you can give me relative 
to these matters. 

Yours sincerely, 


DALLAS, TEx., October 30, 1929. 
Hon. WRIGHT PATMAN, 
House of Representatives, Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. ParmMan: Referring to yours of the 25th, I showed it to 
our managing editor, Mr. Jno. E. King, and I am-inclosing his response 
to your inquiry. I hope it will be satisfactory. 

With kindest regards and best wishes always, I remain, 

Very sincerely yours, 
G. B. DEALEY, 


Ocrokka 29, 1929. 


Mr. DEALERY : With reference to the letter from Congressman WRIGHT 
PATMAN, heretofore during the cotton ginning season the News has ob- 
tained and published daily prices paid for cottonseed at the gin. Pub- 
lication of these quotations resulted in numerous complaints to the 
effect that the quotations published did not represent the real market 
price of cottonseed in these various towns, but merely represented the 
price agreed upon between the farmer and the ginner who ginned his 
cotton. Because of these complaints and the seeming impossibility of 
getting figures representing the real markets in these towns we deemed 
it inadvisable to continue this service, and so we did not publish such 
cottonseed prices, 

Mr. PATMAN’s complaint that the cottonseed market established by the 
Dallas Cotton Exchange is unsatisfactory is well founded. We have 
tried several times during recent weeks to persuade the Dallas Cotton 
Exchange to give us some price basis on the Dallas cottonseed market. 
The cottonseed quotation committee of the exchange, of which Mr. W. B. 
Carr is chairman, has insisted that it is impossible for this committee 
to establish the price range; that is, the high and the low. They have 
been content merely to announce the market as irregular or nominal. 
Since there is no other agency in Dallas that might establish the prices 
for cottonseed, it seems that we are doing the best we can on giving 
cottonseed now in the entire South, 

We are now publishing daily the prices on cottonseed established by 
the Memphis Cotton Exchange, at Memphis, Tenn., which, according to 
men in the cottonseed business here, is the most reliable market for 
cottonseed now in the entire South, 

Jno. E. Krxa. 


Dallas, Tex., cottonseed market as reported in Dallas Morning 
News, from information received from Dallas Cotton Exchange. 


December 7, 1928, cottonseed $40 a ton. 


December 8, 1927, to January 13, 1928, prices quoted each market 
day as nominal.“ 

January 13, 1928, cottonseed $43 a ton. 

September 27, 1928, cottonseed $36 a ton. 

September 28 and 29 quoted “ irregular.” 

October 1, 1928, price $37 a ton, and remained $37 until October 9. 

October 9 to 13, inclusive, price “ irregular.” 

October 15, 1928, price $42 and remained $42 until November 10, 
1928. 

November 11 to November 26, inclusive, price reported “ irregular.” 

November 27, 1928, price $45 a ton. 

Price remained either $45, “irregular,” or “nominal” remainder of 
season, 

August 30, 1929, price opened $34. 
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Price remained $34 a ton until October 11, 1929, notwithstanding the 
price of the finished products from a ton of seed varied several dollars 
during that time. 

Since October 11, 1929, the price has either been quoted as irreg- 
ular” or no quotation at all. 


The above information indicates that when the price of seed 
increases the Dallas Cotton Exchange through its committee 
makes no effort to publish the increase until it is well estab- 
lished. Second, it dees not show a determination of the cotton- 
seed board of the exchange to give immediate publicity, by all 
available means, to cottonseed prices. Third, it is very strange 
that the market can not be reported since the attorney general's 
department of the State of Texas commenced its investigation; 
it commenced just a day or two before October 11, 1929. 

The cottonseed-oil mills in Dallas and vicinity obligated them- 
selves at the Memphis conference to give publicity, by all avail- 
able means, to prices paid for seed. Before that conference 
publicity was given, but since that time it has not been given, 
except possibly to competitors. I venture the assertion that an 
investigation will disclose that every member of the committee 
of the Dallas Cotton Exchange is directly interested in cotton-oil 
mills or in the purchase of seed. 

Since the Memphis conference publicity of prices paid by 
cottonseed-oil mills for cottonseed has not been given in the 
Arkansas, Georgia, or South Carolina papers. Satisfactory 
local publicity has not been given in other States, except in 
Memphis, since the establishment of the cottonseed exchange, 
although the representatives of the industry at the Memphis 
conference proclaimed that publicity was what they wanted. 
Subsequent events prove conclusively that the object of the 
publicity resolution at the Memphis conference was for the sole 
and only purpose of permitting and requiring competitors to 
confer with one another for the purpose of agreeing upon the 
price they would pay the farmers for their cottonseed. 

March 2, 1927, the House of Representatives adopted a reso- 
lution introduced by Mr. McDurrir, of Alabama, providing for 
an investigation by the Federal Trade Commission of the 
Cottonseed-Oil Trust. 

During the season 1926-27 the oil mills of the United States 
bought the farmers’ seed for an average price of $21 a ton and 
sold the finished products of each ton for more than 850. All 
manufacturing costs, including a reasonable profit to the mills, 
should not exceed $6.40 a ton. 

The Federal Trade Commission made its report March 5, 
1928, to the Seventieth Congress, first session, known as pam- 
phlet on Cottonseed Industry, House Document No. 193. 

From that report the following extracts are taken: 


Page 8—Cottonseed industry A 


The cotton grower usually disposes of bis seed to the ginner at the 
time of ginning. 


Notwithstanding this knowledge,.the Federal Trade Commis- 
sion O. K’d a resolution at the Memphis conference in which 
the mills agreed not to store seed for the farmers (rule 9). 
The idea was to give them no place to store, so they would be 
compelled to sell. Theretofore it had been customary for the 
ginner to store the farmers’ seed and permit him to sell them at 
his pleasure. The mills would in turn store them for the 
ginner. If the farmer is required to “catch” his seed when 
the cotton is ginned, he will have to handle them a number of 
times in order to hold for a better market, and will thereby be 
put to considerable trouble and inconvenience in refusing to 
take the price set by the trust. 


Page 3—Cottonseed industry 


While it was not practicable to secure data showing prices paid the 
producer by the ginner the variation and trend of prices is indicated 
to the same degree by the data secured from the cottonseed mills show- 
ing the average prices paid for cottonseed f. o. b. shipping point, This 
data was secured by questionnaire from representative mills located 
in each of the cotton-preducing States. 


Imagine the commission going to the conspirators to get the 
information to convict themselves on and without checking 
it up. 

Page 10—Cottonseed industry 

At some of the meetings (referring to meetings of representatives of 
cottonseed-oil mills in several States) it is admitted that prices being 
paid for seed have been discussed although it is denied that any agree- 
ment was reached. 


With this knowledge, the commission knowing that their goal 
was to set prices, the Memphis conference was held and an 
organization perfected that permitted them to carry out their 
plans. The report of the commission is full of information 
that shows that the object of cooperation by the mills was to 
fix the price to be paid farmers for cottonseed. Yet with this 
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knowledge as reported In March, 1928, the Federal trade con- 
ference was held the following July. 


Page 17—Cottonseed industry 


Rule 4 (referring to rules adopted by representatives of oll mills at 
State associations in several States) provides for a uniform rate to be 
paid shippers who buy. seed on commission and that rule 12 provides 
for the discontinuance of future option contracts, the general adoption 
of which might tend te make prices paid for sced uniform ($3 a ton 
commission). 

Page 18—Cottonseed industry 


Rule never made effective. 


Federal Trade Commission in the light of this investigation, 
and knowing the effect of such rules, permitted similar rules to 
be adopted by the Memphis conference. 

The very rules denounced by the commission in March, 1928, 
as being price fixing were approved by the commission at the 
Memphis conference four months later. 

On page 21 “Cottonseed Industry” Ed Woodall, of Dallas, 
Tex. the principal owner of a chain of oil mills, is reported to 
have written the Alabama Cottonseed Crushers’ Association: 


October 12, 1926: “As far as oil is concerned, It is relatively too 
cheap, but we know of nothing we can do about it. As oil mills, it is 
better for us as it is, even though it may be bad for the farmer. When 
a large part of the edible surplus has been used for soap and in view 
of a sure reduction in cotton acreage next year, we believe at least 25 
per cent oil will probably go higher later in the season.” 


A similar situation existed in the fall of 1929. 
Page 34—Cottonseed industry 


In Dallas a committee of Dallas Cotton Exchange furnishes daily 
prices of seed to customers by Western Union, newspapers, and radio. 


This service, except Western Union to their own paid cus- 
tomers, has been discontinued since the Memphis conference 
agreed to give such wide and immediate publicity to prices as 
provided in rule 1 of conference resolutions, 


Page 36—Cottonseed industry 


The Federal Reserve Bank of Dallas for the last three years has 
collected statistics regarding prices being paid for cottonseed by the 
mills operating in Texas. According to bank officials, the local banks 
were reckless in loaning money on cottonseed, and in order to prevent 
this condition statistics, with respect to production, prices, and stocks 
on hand, were collected from the mills and furnished the banks with 
advice that they must be more conservative in making loans, A report 
is compiled weekly which shows the number of mills reporting, seed 
received during week, average cost of seed per ton, Including freight, 
cottonseed products sold during the week, together with the average 
price received, and an estimate of the unsold cottonseed products on 
hand and to be produced. A copy of this statement is also furnished the 
mills reporting. 


During the early fall of 1929 the local manager of a mill 
owned by a large chain of mills wrote his boss in a foreign 
State and complained about local independent street buyers 
paying $40 a ton for seed when he could only pay $33. He 
suggested that he be permitted to raise the price so they. would 
lose money; that other competitors were helping him to get rid 
of them, but they were using their own money, and little could 
be done, The boss of the chain wrote back and told the local 
manager not to be disturbed, that he had every assurance that 
the independent buyers could not sell the seed they bought to 
any oil mill except at the posted price. 

Note the words “the independents are using their own 
money.” That indicates in the light of the statement on page 36 
that the Federal reserve bank at Dallas might have been used 
in the past as an instrument to retard the independent seed 
buyers who did not use their own money and who were com- 
pelled to borrow from their local banks. 

The Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers Association—same as 
National Cottonseed Products Association (Inc.)—met at Hotel 
Roosevelt, New Orleans, La., May 15, 16, 17, 1929. J. E. Byram, 
president of said association, in his speech to the conyention 
stated: 


It seems to me that this question of uniform cost accounting is one 
that should be given more attention. In fact, three or four years ago 
we bad a committee for this, and they made a report to this associa- 
tion, with certain recommendations. They recommended that the cost- 
accounting system as outlined by them be adopted by the association 
and by each State association and that it should be the responsibility 
of each State association to see that every member used the system. 
The idea was to determine the total cost and expense, and therefore 
find the maximum prices that may be paid for cottonseed. 


In support of this argument he gave as an example how com- 
petitors in another industry were bidding from $3.70 to $9.66 on 
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a certain commodity before the expert showed them how much 


they should charge and how to compute overhead. He furtber 
stated: 


The source of all our troubles has been the question of buying our raw 
materials. 


At an annual convention of the United States Chamber of 
Commerce, Washington, D. C., May 2, 1929, Mr. Christie Benet, 
general counsel Interstate Cotton Seed Crushers’ Association— 
same as National Cottonseed Products Association—and the one 
who had more to do with the Memphis trust agreement, stated: 


We feel that the fine liaison which has existed heretofore between the 
Department of Commerce and the Department of Justice and the Fed- 
eral Trade Commission might be extended, and we suggest that it might 
be well have representatives from departments participate in the 
N conferences of the commission. 

Mr. t does not seem to be satisfied with the Federal 
Trade Commission engaging in the work of organizing trusts and 
monopolies in violation of the laws of both States and Nation, 
but he wants these two other departments of our Government to 
also engage in the destructive and illegal work. 

There is one conclusion for one to arrive at after reading 
Mr. Benet’s statement and that is the Department of Commerce 
and the Department of Justice were working in perfect accord 
and agreement with the Federal Trade Commission in organiz- 
ing the cottonseed-oil trust and the many others prior to his 
speech. He not only wanted the fine liaison which had existed 
between those three departments to continue but he wanted 
representatives from the Departments of Commerce and Justice 
to actually participate in the conferences. 

In order to carry out the purposes of Memphis trade confer- 
ence General Counsel Benet was authorized, July 22, 1929, to 
set up at the expense of the association (National Cottonseed 
Products Association, charter adopted July 8, 1929) such organi- 
zation machinery as in his opinion from time to time may 
become desirable or necessary. : 

The new association takes in not only the crushers but also 
the refiners, dealers in oil-mill products, exporters, brokers, 
chemists, dealers and manufacturers of machinery, supplies or 
articles used in the oil-mill industry; buyers and consumers of 
cottonseed and other vegetable oil products; mixed-feed dealers 
using cottonseed products; and secretaries and State divisions 
and associations. It will be noticed that the new organization 
takes In everybody connected with cottonseed or its products 
except the farmer who produces the seed. 

The association set up a court within its own body for the 
redress of its grievances. 

ARTICLE IV 
DUES 
The annual dues of the association for the fiscal year shall be: 
CRUDE MILLS 

Three cents per ton of cottonseed crushed, with minimum dues of 
$50 per mill, 

REFINERS 

One cent per 400-pound barrel of summer yellow oil produced, with 
minimum dues of $50 for each refinery. 


DEALERS 


One-half cent on each ton of cottonseed meal, cake, and hulls, and 
one-half cent per bale on all linters sold in the United States; one- 
quarter cent on each ton of cottonseed meal, cake, hulls, and on each 
bale of linters or hull fiber sold for export; with minimum dues of $50 
for each separate office or place of business. 

> BROKERS 

One-quarter cent per ton on all cottonseed meal, cake, and hulls, 
and products thereof; one-half cent per bale on all linters, grabbots, 
motes, flues, and similar products; and one-fourth cent per equivalent 
400-pound barrel of oil, soap stock, or any other by-products thereof, 
for which contracts are issued; with minimum dues of $50 for each 
separate office or place of business. 

CHEMISTS 


One cent for each analysis made, with a minimum ef $50 for each 
separate laboratory or place of business. 


ASSOCIATE. MEMBERS 
One hundred dollars, but secretaries of State associations or divisions 
shall be associate members without dues. The dues as hereinabove 


provided shall be payable at such times and in such manner as the board 
of directors may prescribe, 


Dues are paid to the association by the oil mills at the rate of 
3 cents a ton on cottonseed crushed, with minimum dues of $50. 
A tax of 1 cent a barrel of summer yellow oil produced is levied, 
with a minimum of $50, 
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It is estimated that the amount raised for Mr. Benet to 
enforce the trust agreements will be around $200,000 a year. 

At the first meeting of National Products Association the 
following colloquy took place, which thoroughly explains the 
object of organization to bring in everybody except the farmer: 

Mr. D. C. Jounson, Mr. Chairman, in order to get this matter abso- 
Iutely straight in our minds, I don’t think there is any question but 
that all members whose names appear on a contract, both buyer and 
seller, should be regular members of the association. Now, personally, 
I would greatly prefer that my exporter and mill friends be members 
of the association, ahead of some oil-mill men, because I have more 
dealings with them and I want them tied into this organization, but 
I don’t think that the association should be made up of connections who 
have no financial transaction on the opposite sides of the contract. 

Mr. BENET, In other words, Mr. Johnson, your position is that both 
ends of the financial equation should be represented? 

Mr. JOHNSON. Yes, sir. 

Mr. Benet. May I ask you this: Is “dealer” broad enough to in- 
clude “ exporter”? 

Mr. JoHNnson. Yes, sir. 


The August, 1929, number of the Cotton Oil Press carried the 
following editorial: 

General Counsel Benet, fortified by authoritative resolution adopted 
u few days ago by the new board of directors of the reorganized asso- 
ciation, announces that he will proceed at once to set up the necessary 
machinery in each State as may be needed to provide open-price quota- 
tion for cottonseed and products and for uniform interpretation of the 
code's rules. A unified industry is behind him now in his efforts to put 
the code of trade practice into full force and effect. 


Evidently the proper machinery was set up. Soon thereafter 
the price of seed was set all over the South at from $9 to $15 
a ton too cheap. 

Benet represents and draws a retainer from everybody con- 
nected with cottonseed except the farmer. Who do you think 
will be called upon to lose under such a system? 

Mr. S. M. Harmon, of Mississippi Cottonseed Crushers’ Pub- 
licity Bureau, in interpreting the Memphis code, said: 


The object of the code of business practices is to give the oil mills an 
opportunity to quit doing a number of useless things that have been a 
burden and an expense for a long time. This is accomplished by each 
mill agreeing to abide by the provisions of the code, which can be safely 
done for the reason that competitors are doing the same thing at the 
same time, 

If the mills notify the secretary by wire of price changes simulta- 
neously with their initial effort to buy seed or sell products at the 
changed prices, this information will be broadcast to all subscribers as 
rapidly as the telegraph companies can handle it, and we will then be 
in position to deny wild and false rumors with confidence and authority, 


The August, 1929, number of Cotton Oil News reports the 
following about the popularity of the new association: 


It is a time for throwing hats Into the air and yelling like Comanches. 
The big job of reorganizing the old Interstate Cottonseed Crushers 
Association under a new name, giving its trading rules a definite and 
exclusive value and making membership a priceless possession, to be 
eagerly sought and proudly held, has been accomplished. 


The September, 1929, number of Cotton Oil News reports the 
following about the popularity of the new association: 


Starting with its full roster of members of thé Interstate Cottonseed 
Crushers’ Association, its successor, the National Cottonseed Products 
Association, under the stimulus of reorganization, last month acquired 
53 new members. Thirty-five of these were Texas cotton-oil mills. 
The rest were mills, refineries, brokers, and chemists, variously located 
in Texas and other States. This is an auspicious start, and indicates 
that September and October will be record-breaking months in member- 
ship acquisitions, Texas is setting a fast pace. It will be encouraging 
to those who have worked long and faithfully to bring about the national- 
ization of the industry to know that favorable results are beginning to 
be in evidence. 


September 28, 1929, General Counsel Benet sent out a letter to 
all members of the illegal trust in which he stated: 


Every man in the industry should not alone read the Memphis reso- 
lutions again but should read the discussion held between Judge McCul- 
loch and the representatives of the industry, which clearly set forth 
the position of the Federal Trade Commission and the hopes and desires 
of the industry. This discussion is included in the printed report of the 
conference which was sent out by the Federal Trade Commission to each 
mill represented at the conference and was also printed in the Cotton 
Oil Press of August, 1928. 


This clearly tells the members of the illegal organization that 
they must advise with their competitors about prices and to 
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fix prices—about the only thing that was discussed at the 
Memphis conference. 

October 23, 1929, General Counsel Benet issued to all the 
members of the illegal trust the following price-publication 
instructions, which are a violation of the laws of the United 
States : 


1. Each and every member shall conspicuously post on a bulletin 
board at its mill or mills the prices it Is paying for coftonseed and 
charging for cottonseed products. Whenever a member revises its 
prices, such revision shall be posted immediately. These posted prices 
shall represent at all times the actual prices in effect and shall include 
the entire consideration. 

2, Bach and every member shall report by telegraph to the secretary 
all such posted prices for cottonseed, and by telegraph or mail all such 
posted prices for cottonseed products, immediately after such prices 
have been posted. 

3. All such_cottonseed price information received by the secretary 
shall be reported promptly and simultaneously by telegraph to all 
members and other subscribers to such service. All cottonseed products 
prices received by the secretary by mail may be reported by mail. 

4. Due to the fact that some buyers and sellers are located where 
the hours of telegraphic service are limited, the Secretary shall transmit 
no telegraphie information before 8 o'clock a. m. or after 5 o'clock 
p. m. during week days, and no such telegraphic information shall be 
transmitted on Sunday. 

5. The secretary shall not furnish telegraphic price information to 
members not posting and reporting their prices as required by paragraph 
11 of this plan. 

6. There shall be nothing secret or confidential about any price infor- 
mation received or transmitted by the secretary. All such information 
shall be made available at all times to all interested parties. All tele- 
graphic information received from and transmitted to members will in 
like manner be furnished to any and all other interested parties on 
agreement to pay therefor the cost of such service, including a reasonable 
charge toward the expense of the secretary's office. 

7. In order that the selling public may be promptly and accurately 
informed as to prices being paid for cottonseed and charged for products 
at the various mills, the secretary shall make public by all available 
means, including the use of the radio where avallable, the public press, 
and other market news services and media, current market information 
furnished by members. 

8. The secretary shall in no case attempt to interpret the market. 
His activities with respect to receiving and transmitting price infor- 
mation shall be confined strictly to the services defined and approved 
in this plan. Nor shall members be permitted to discuss market condi- 
tions with the secretary or request his advice or comment with respect 
to prices. 

9. The secretary shall keep a complete file of all market information 
réceived from members and transmitted to members, subscribers, and 
otherwise made public. 

10. Price information received or transmitted by telephone is unsat- 
isfactory and should be avoided, for no authentic record generally can 
be made of such information. Nor shall inquiries about market facts be 
made by telephone, 

11. There is always a tendency in a highly competitive trade, such as 
the crude oil mill industry, to misrepresent market conditions and 
spread false reports. Therefore, in order to establish facts, members 
may make inquiries through the secretary. In all such cases members 
shall furnish all essential facts. No inquiries can be made to verify or 
refute yague or general rumors. 


If this is not a complete arrangement for the mills to set the 
price of cottonseed I would like to know what it lacks. Under 
these rules a farmer can not call over the telephone and get the 
market price of seed before he goes to town. The price-setting 
purposes of the code were already working rather effectively 
before the issuance of these instructions, but immediately after 
they were issued cottonseed went down again all over the South 
from $1 to $5 a ton. The rules are iniquitous on their face. 

The cottonseed-oil mills were so well pleased with the work 
done by their attorney, the Hon. Christie Benet, of Columbia, 
S. C., in suecessfully organizing this gigantic trust and monopoly 
and in getting an arm of our United States Government to 
safely and securely place around it the cloak of legality that 
they raised his salary to a sum aggregating tens of thousands of 
dollars annually. If a single laborer in the mills received a raise, 
that fact remains concealed. It will be noted that employees in 
cottonseed-oil mills are about the lowest paid, if not the lowest, 
of any industry in America and are paid very little more, if any, 
than is paid the cheapest labor in India, which is commonly 
referred to as the pauper labor of the world. 

At the Memphis conference, July 24, 1928, the following 
named were the most active participants: 

E. A. McCulloch, chairman of Federal Trade Commission, of Wash- 
ington, D. C. 
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Christie Benet, Columbia, S. C., who represents practically all cot- 
tonseed-oll mills, dealers, brokers, chemists, exporters, refiners, and 
others, except the farmers who handle cottonseed or its products, in the 
United States. 

T. O. Asbury, New Orleans, La., representing Southern Cotton Oil 
Co., with more than 50 mills, or 10 per cent of whole number of mills 
in United States; main office, Chicago, III. 

A. Markham Flannery, director of trade practice conference work of 
Federal Trade Commission, Washington, D. C. 

George C. Hauser, New Orleans, La., representing Southern Cotton 
Oil Co. 

J. B. Perry, Grenada, Miss., representing Mississippi Cotton Seed 
Products Co. that owns 14 mills. 

C. E. Covington, Magnolia, Miss., representing Mississippi Cotton 
Seed Product Co. that owns 14 mills. 

J. H. Petty, Greenwood, Miss., representing Mississippi Cotton Seed 
Products Co, that owns 14 mills, 

C. R. Valkerburgh, Chickasha, Okla., representing Chickasha Cotton 
Oil Co. that owns eight mills; 

S. W. Wilbor, Paris, Tex., representing Southland Cotton OJ Co., of 
Paris, Tex., that owns nine mills in Texas, Oklahoma, Mississippi, and 
Louisiana. 

J. C. Jones, Abilene, Tex., representing Abilene Cotton Oil Co, that 
owns eight miis in Texas. 


In addition to the above the following made talks at the 
conference: 


D. C. Johnson, of Texas, San Marcos Oil Co. 

J. I. Morgan, Farmville Oil & Fertilizer Co., Farmville, N. C. 

P. R. Lamar, Rome Oil Mill, Rome, Ga. 

Hugh Humphreys, Shelby Ou Mill, Shelby, Miss. 

J. J. Lawton, Hartsville Oil Mill, Hartsville, S. C. 

T. J. Kidd, Farmers & Ginners Cotton Oil Co., Birmingham, Ala. 
P. F. Cleaver, Rose City Cotton Oil Co., Little Rock, Ark. 

P. D. McCarley, Elberton Oil Mills, Elberton, Ga. 


The following either moved the adoption of a resolution with- 
out speaking to it or seconded a motion: 


L. P. Brown, Southern Cotton Oil Co., New Orleans, La., that owns 


more than 50 mills: x 
T. H. Gregory, vice president National Cottonseed Products, Cor- 
poration, Memphis, Tenn., that owns 19 mills. 


J. H. Bellis, Cushing, Okla., president Oklahoma Cotton Seed Crushers’ 
Association, 

W. H. Jaspon, New York City. His company owns six: oil milis 
besides bis individual interest in a number of others. 

A. T. Kennon, Desota OIF Co., Memphis, Tenn. 

H. M. Hutchinson, Secretary Georgia Cottonseed Crushers’ Associa- 


tion, Atlanta, Ga. 
A. E. King, Oklahoma City, Okla., representative for several mills. 


The proceedings of the conference do not disclose the name of 
anyone else. z k ‘ 

About. 80 per cent of all cottonseed oil is refined by six com- 
panies, to wit: Procter & Gamble Co., that also owns the Buck- 
eye Cotton Oil Co., with mills in North Carolina, Georgia, Ala- 
bama, Mississippi, Arkansas, and Tennessee; Southern Cotton 
Oil Co., of New Orleans, that also owns more than 50 cottonseed- 
oil mills in Alabama, Louisiana, South Carolina, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, Florida, Texas, Georgia, and North Carolina ; Swift 
& Co., that also owns a large number of cottonseed-oil mills; 
Armour & Co., that is known to have extensive cottonseed-oil 
mill interest; Portsmouth Cotton Oil Refining Corporation of 
Portsmouth, Va.; and the Van Camp Packing Co., of Louis- 
ville, Ky. R a 

I believe that the same oil mills and in many instances the 
gins that buy the farmers’ seed are owned and controlled by 
Swift & Co., Procter & Gamble, and a few others that control 
the coconut-oil market and the cottonseed-oil market. 

As evidence of the fact that cottonseed-oil mills do not care 
how low the price goes they are not objecting to the new pro- 
posed rate on coconut oil from San Francisco to Kansas City. 
They want to use the low price of one to lower the price of the 
other. Their tariff proposal is a smoke screen in so far as they 
claim it in defense of the present low price of seed. 

The following article appeared about the Ist of September, 
1929, in the Arkansas Democrat at Little Rock, Ark., which 
fully explains the mergers ef cotton-oil mills and the resulting 
detriment to the people: 

More mergers—No, 4, attached. 


From Dillon, S. C., of date December 2, 1929, I received a 
letter, of which the following are extracts: 

It is most important that southern Senators and Congressmen get 
busy and break up the trust now existing between the cottonseed-cil 
mills in the South. For your information, the price of cottonseed to-day 
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is only $29 per ton as against 845 per ton a year ago. You can readily 
see what this loss of $14 per ton is meaning to the southern cotton 
farmer. 

Every cotton-oil company in the South has the same price on cotton- 
seed; no competition now exists. Also the cotton-oil companies have 
the same price on their products—meal, hulls, etc. The farmer to-day 
is at the mercy of the oil mills, having to take for his cottonseed any 
price they may see fit to fix. It is high time that some action was being 
taken. 


SMALL MILLS SQUEEZED ODT 


The Bulletin No: 166° on cotton production for the season 
1928-29, prepared by the United States Department of Com- 
merce, contains the following information about the number of 
oll mills: 


There were 545 cottonseed-oil mills operated during the season, com- 
pared with 557 for 1927-28, 570 for 1926-27, 563 for 1925-26, 530 
for 1924-25, and 764 for 1916-17. The number of active mills from 
1917 to 1927 decreased 193, notwithstanding that the quantity of cot- 
tonseed crushed increased from 4,479,176 tons in 1917 to 6,305,775 tons 
in 1927. Only 54 mills crushed less than 2,000 tons each during the 
past season, compared with 210 for 1916-17. Milis crushing 10,000 
tons and over last season numbered 183, compared with 135 for 1916- 
17. The distribution. of the larger mills is quite general among the 
States. 


It will be noted that the smaller mills are being dismantled 
and the number of larger mills increasing. 


[From the Arkansas Democrat] 
MORE MERGTRS 


Swiftly the mergers are becoming. greater mergers. A few years ago 
Arkansas was dotted with compresses and cotton-oil mills. owned and 
run by home people. The dividends from these enterprises in prosper- 
ous years furnished the money for many community enterprises and 
new homes in the respective towns. To-day the compresses are, with 
two or three exceptions, controlled by one concern with headquarters 
in Memphis. The cotton-oil mills are following the example of the com- 
presses, and will be owned by those in control of the compresses. Cot- 
ton-oil mills in Arkansas have been purchased in the past three weeks 
by large outside interests and in a sbort time these mills will be dis- 
mantied. Just yesterday a long-headed business man predicted that 
within the next year 90 per cent of the cotton-oil mills in Arkansas will 
be controlled by one northern group. 

What will be the outcome we are too inexperienced to predict. 
Whether the control of the compresses and cotton-oll mills of Arkansas, 
each by an out-of-State group, will be any advantage to the Arkansas 
farmer, we could not say. We do know the various: communities and 
their churches, schools, libraries; and other civic enterprises will miss 
their portion of the dividends that come their way through donations 
from local stockholders: when such enterprises were owned by the home 
guard. 


The following letter discloses partly the activities of the oil 
mills in Upshur County, Tex.: 


NOVEMBER 4, 1929. 

Dean MR. PaTMsn: I have been reading quite a bit of your writings 
in newspapers in regard to oil mills: fixing prices of seed and other 
schemes to hold the price of seed down. 

The farmers are looking forward for great benefits from the work 
that you are now undertaking. 

The oil mill that we have in Gilmer has the strongest financial back- 
ing of any mill in east Texas. 

No other mill will come into this district and buy seed, only on the 
price that this mill pays. They also own and operate one gin. There 
are also two other big gins located in Gilmer, each of which have gone 
to the expense of building large seed-storage houses and are storing the 
farmers’ seed free of charge in order to help them get a better price 
for their seed later in the season. 

This oil mill is doing everything possible to stop the ginners from 
storing these seed for the farmers. They have even gone so far ag to 
offer to some of the ginners to slash the price of ginning, and said oil 
mill proposes to pay the ginners the difference of slashed prices in order 
to freeze out and bankrupt one ginner in order to get seed that he has 
been storing and selling on open market. 

Can furnish names of parvies who can give you some very interesting 
testimony if necessary. 

B. H. MITCHELL, Gilmer, Tea. 


The following letter is typical of what is happening in one of 
the principal cotton-producing counties in Texas: 
November 23, 1929. 
Dran Sm: I am writing you in regards to some facts about defraud- 
ing in cottonseed that I sold to the Jefferson Cotton & Oil Mill Co., 
at Jefferson, Tex. 
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Now, Mr. ParMAN, I took 2,410 pounds of seed to them and they were 
paying gin men $42 a ton the same day and only paid me thirty-one, 
which was a loss to me, with the hauling at $4 u ton, over $17. They 
had some men in the community here buying these same seed at $38 
a ton. I find out if I had of told them that these seed of mine belong 
to some of these men that I would have got the $42. 

Now, Mr. ParmMan, I don't understand why I have to sell my stuff 
under an assumed name, being a citizen of Texas, law-abiding, and a 
taxpayer. I kindly trust that, being a friend, that you will investigate 
this for me. I can furnish you with all the proof that you need. 

W. M. Cox, 
Douglassville, Ter. 


From a letter from a constituent in Red River County, Tex., 
written October 23, 1929, the following extract is taken: 

Deak Mr. PATMAN: About the time the assistant attorney general 
made his second trip to Paris looking into the cotton situation, things 
kind of picked up. One of the Paris mills dashed into Rugby, a little 
town between Paris and Bogata, and put seed to $40 a ton. The next 
day a Dallas mill bought a car of seed on Red River at $38, plus the 
hauling, and seed went to $35 a ton in several adjoining towns. 


The following is an extract taken from a letter of a con- 
stituent at Roxton, Tex., dated November 12, 1929: 

Dear Mr. ParMan: Cottonseed as high as $43 a ton. The farmers 
here had on hand 400 tons which they sold for $40; besides the gins 
are paying the $40. 

In a letter from the president of a prominent milling company 
at Dillon, S. C., I have received a leter containing the following 
extracts of date January 8, 1930: 
than 200,000 tons of cottonseed in North and 
Most of this seed is in the hands 


There is still more 
South Carolina to be disposed of. 
of the farmers. 


A copy of the following letter was forwarded to me by its 
author, which fully explains the situation in Arkansas: 


RISON, AREK., September 17, 1929. 
Hon. Dave GLOVER, 
Washington, D. C. 

Dear Sin: I am writing you in a brief way to see if you can get hold 
of some investigation through and with your Senators from Arkansas 
and other Congressman some action through some commission that we 
could feel some relief as to the prices on cottonseed. 

Swift, Armour, Procter & Gamble, and other of the “big boys” have 
arranged for no possible competition on the price of cottonseed, and they 
have set the price uniformly so low, and that means the same price all 
over Arkansas—not in line with their value—$10 per ton less money 
than we have been used to, with the meal $8 per ton more money than 
seed, and it occurs to us who make and handle seed to be an unbearable 
“ hold-up.” 

I realize fully that I am a small man in the game, but we who sign 
this letter asking for some relief, or, at any rate, some investigation, 
whether there be any relief or not, represent 4,000 tons of seed in 
Cleveland County. I mean that the nimes that appear on this letter 
are all gin operators. 

Now, for your information, I really owned stock in an oil mill for a 
few years and was a director in said mill, and became very familiar 
with the operating cost and with what the products did bring and were 
to bring to make a fair return, and with the products about the same 
price as they are to-day over the State we could pay, and did pay, $45 
per ton and the price to the shipper to-day unanimously. Every mill 
in Arkansas is exactly 833 f. o. b. the station for No. 1 prime cottonseed, 
with certain deductions made for impure or unsound seed. I owned 
only a small stock in the mill referred to, had no voice in it. The “big 
boys” got together during the past summer months, bought out and 
shut down the independent mills, and“ junked" the crushing machinery 
to force the cotton grower and shipper to sell absolutely at their price. 
I think they shut down and junked about 14 mills in Arkansas and 
then put the price so low that it is a real punishment to endure it. 

Seed products are about as high as I ever saw them and the seed 
worth less money f. o. b. stations than I have seen them in 15 years, 
so there is something wrong and it is dealing us people an unusual 
punishment, and the worst of it reaches the old boy out in the field 
who ploughs, hoes, and picks it. 

I can get by very well with cottonseed or without any, but this 
fellow who makes the seed needs more and has nothing that he could 
spare to be taken away from him. 

In this letter, Mr. GLOVER, I shall send the clipping from the Gazette, 
that will indicate a resentment from the ginners and growers of seed in 
Arkansas and to at least entitle us to an investigation and at whatever 
early action, and it should be early, if any. I would like to see it in 
our State papers. 

These old “ Big boys who own these mills live away from here and 
care but little how much they sap this poor, hard-working man here in 
the South. 
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Now, Mr. Guover, this is intended for your consideration at the very 
earliest moment, if an investigation can be had, and remember if at any 
time I can be of service to you, command me. 

I. E. MOORE, 

E. G. STEVENS, 

GoorGans BROS., 

C. E. Bro, 

T. H. GLOVER, 

J. E. MCMURTREY, 

E. F. Racur, 
Ginners. 


Similar letters could be cited from every cotton-growing State. 
The Federal Trade Commission claims that the Memphis con- 
ference was held July 24, 1928, to get the members of the in- 
dustry to voluntarily agree to cease and desist from unfair 
trade practices or unfair competition. If there were any such 


unfair practice, no complaints had been filed with the commis- 
sion, as evidenced by the following letter: 


OcroBER 31, 1929. 
Hon. Wricut PATMAN, M. C. 

Dran Sm: Replying to your letter of the 29th instant I write to in- 
form you that no complaints were issued by nor pending before the 
commission against any individual, firm, or corporation in the cotton- 
seed-oil mill industry within two years prior to the Memphis confer- 
ence held on July 24, 1928, and no complaints issued against such 
concerns now pending I trust this gives you the desired information. 

E, A. MCCULLOCH, 
Chairman Federal Trade Commission. 


There was only one excuse for the conference and that was 
to enable the oil mills to set the price the farmers were to re- 
ceive for cottonseed and to get the Federal Trade Commission 
to approve it. The purpose was accomplished. 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield five minutes to the gen- 
tleman from Oregon [Mr. BUTLER]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for five minutes. 

Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
I do not often become angry; I do not often get mad. But I 
will ask the Clerk before proceeding further to read a letter 
which I wrote to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs; then I 
will proceed with my remarks. 

The CHAIRMAN. Without objection, the letter will be read. 

The Clerk read as follows: 

DECEMBER 11, 1929. 
Hon. CHARLES J, RHOADS, 
Commissioner of Indian Affairs, Washington, D. C. 

Deak Mr. COMMISSIONER: Some time ago I called at your office in 
connection with the proposition of obtaining some relief for the Indians 
residing at Celilo, in Wasco County, Oreg., near my home city. At that 
time you suggested that the matter would be looked into and an attempt 
made to solve the situation. I have given the matter considerable 
thought and do not have any suggestions to make other than to follow 
the practice in other similar situations. By reference to the CONGRES- 
SIONAL RECORD, of December 10, page 420, you will find the following 
item, which was included in the Interior appropriation bill: 

“For the purchase of a village site for the Kootenai Indians, near 
Bonners Ferry, Idaho, and the construction of homes, tanning house, 
sewer and water systems, and the purchase of furniture, furnishings, 
and other supplies and equipment for said Indians, $27,000, to be imme- 
diately available.” 

I also call your attention to the explanation made by Hon, L. C. 
CRAMTON, chairman of the subcommittee in charge of the bill, which 
appears on the same page. 

This money is not being appropriated from tribal funds but is a 
direct appropriation out of the Federal Treasury, for the reason that 
the Kootenai Indians do not have any money, according to my informa- 
tion, but they do have allotments and are, therefore, in a better condi- 
tion than the Indians who reside the whole year round at Celilo. I am 
sure that the condition at Celilo is worse than the one described by Mr. 
CRAMTON as existing at Bonners Ferry. 

I expect to present this proposition to the subcommittee in the near 
future and ask for an appropriation of at least $15,000 and trust that 
it will have the approval of your department. 

With best wishes I am, sincerely yours, 
ROBERT R. BUTLER. 


Mr. BUTLER. Mr. Chairman and members of the committee, 
as I said before, I do not often get mad. That letter was ad- 
dressed to the Commissioner of Indian Affairs on the 11th day 
of December. There has been no response to it up-to the present 
time. The Commissioner of Indian Affairs, I take it, is a fine 
gentleman personally, but I know enough about him to know 
that he knows nothing about Indian affairs. I make that state- 
ment advisedly, courageously, and without fear of consequences. 
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Aside from the gentleman from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastrnes], I 
believe there is no one on this floor who knows more about In- 
dian character and Indian habits than myself. I represent a 
district containing more than 60,000 square miles, and in that 
district are three Indian reservations, one of which is in my 
home county, the Warm Springs Reservation; a reservation 
which was known in earlier days as the one which stood by this 
Government in the early Indian warfare. I wrote that letter 
because of the necessity of those Indians who live at Celilo, who 
are starving. They live in huts and hovels. I wish I could show 
to you all here just how those Indians are living. I love the 
Indian. 

The CHAIRMAN. The time of the gentleman from Oregon 
has expired, 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Chairman, I yield to the gentleman two 
additional minutes. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from Oregon is recognized 
for two additional minutes, 

Mr. BUTLER. I love the Indians. They have been my 
friends. I have been their friend. Oftentimes I have walked 
into the court of my county and the judge of that court would 
ask: “ Who represents these Indians?” And I have risen in 
my place and suid: “I will represent them.” 

I believe the Commissioner of Indian Affairs wants to help 
the Indians. But he does not know how to do it. I rose in my 
place to call attention to the fact that he knows nothing about 
the situation. He does not know the Indians. He knows noth- 
ing, in fact, about the Indian character. I want to put that 
letter in the RECORD. 

He said to me the other day, when we both appeared before 
the Senate Committee on Indian Affairs: “ Did I answer your 
letter?” I said; Indeed, you did not.” 

Now, Mr. Chairman, I simply rose to call the attention of this 
Congress to the fact that I represent, except as to the gentle- 
man from Oklahoma [Mr. Hastines], the biggest Indian dis- 
trict in America; and I trust that the administration, of which 
I have been a supporter, will see to it that the Indians in my 
section of the country are treated right, and that if the Com- 
missioner of Indian Affairs does not treat those Indians fairly 
and right, he will be kicked out, and I will help do it. [Ap- 
plause. } 

The CHAIRMAN, 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. Mr. Chairman, I yield 10 minutes to the 
gentleman from New York [Mr. DICKSTEIN]. 

The CHAIRMAN. The gentleman from New York is recog- 
nized for 10 minutes. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman and members of the com- 
mittee, I have a matter which I think ought to interest every 
Member of this House, It deals with the telephone situation, 
especially the situation in New York, where within a very short 
time the telephone company and their subsidiaries will call 
upon us to put into effect an incréase in the telephone rates. 
The legislature of my State has passed almost unanimously a 
resolution on the subject, and I ask unanimous consent to insert 
it as a part of my remarks, 

The CHAIRMAN. ‘The gentleman from New York asks unani- 
mous consent to insert in his remarks the matter indicated. Is 
there objection? 

There was no objection, 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. This is the resolution: 


The time of the gentleman from Oregon 


Stats or New YORK, 
IN SENATE, 
Albany, January 28, 1930. 
(By Mr. Downing) 


Whereas the people of the State of New York find themselves again 
immediately threatened with a drastic increase in telephone rates, in 
their long series of abuses at the hands of the New York Telephone 
Co.; and 

Whereas the courts of the State and proper regulatory agencies, as 
constituted by the laws of the State, zre frequently deprived of juris- 
diction and prevented from taking adequate action for the protection of 
the people for the reason that Federal Judges in the various Federal 
judicial districts of the State have held it within their power to assume 
jurisdiction with respect to local public utilities, including the New York 
Telephone Co., and to restrain local authorities from administering and 
enforcing State laws and provisions of franchises and contracts to which 
the community is a party; and 

Whereas the people of the localities affected consider such judicial 
action on the part of such Federal judges to be contrary to the intent 
and purpose of sound theories of government and an improper encroach- 
ment by Federal authorities upon the rights of the State of New York 
to administer its own affairs according to its own law; and 
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Whereas there are pending before the Federal Congress measures de- 
signed to protect the people of this State by preventing the interference 
by the Federal courts in the first instance in the regulation of local 
public utilities and leave the supervision and judicial control of such 
local utilities in the first instance to the courts and to duly constituted 
agencies of the locality affected: 

Resolved (if the assembly coneur), That the Congress of the United 
States be, and it is hereby, respectfully memorialized to enact with all 
convenient speed such legislation as will prevent action by the Federal 
courts in all cases in respect to public utilities in which local judicial 
authorities and local regulatory agencies are empowered to prevent the 
abuse of exorbitant or confiscatory rates by a local public utility until 
the highest court of the State has passed thereon. 

It is further resolved (if the assembly concur), That a copy of this 
resolution be transmitted to the Clerk of the House of Representatives 
and the Secretary of the Senate and to each Member of Congress and 
to each Senator elected from New York State. 

By order of the senate. 

A. MINER WELLMAN, Clerk. 

In assembly, January 28, 1930, concurred in without amendment. 

By order of the assembly. 

FRED W. HAMMOND, Clerk. 


Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Chairman, I have introduced a bill 
(H. R. 9712) which I believe will be of interest to the House, to 
be discussed at this time, due to the imminence of the problem 
in so far as it affects my home city and State. 

It is well known to you gentlemen that in the last few weeks 
New York City and State has been treated by the New York 
Telephone Co. to a tremendous increase of telephone rates, 
affecting the entire territory controlled by that company. 

Under the guise of a Federal court decision, which held in 
substance that the company was entitled to a return of 7 per 
cent on its investment, the company proceeded to increase rates 
without any regard to the rights acquired by the public or to 
the powers of a State public service commission. 

The telephone company took the position that since the Fed- 
eral court held that the rates theretofore approved by the 
Public Service Commission of the State of New York were in- 
adequate, they—that is, the New York Telephone Co—could fix 
rates as they saw fit without regard to any State regulation. 

This is not the first time in the history of my State that 
public utility. corperations, though local in their nature and 
theugh their activities are limited to the State of New York, 
have without rime and reason endeavored to foist upon the 
citizens of my State rates which they believed were proper, with 
the aid of the Federal courts. 

The Federal courts, especially the lower courts of the dis- 
tricts comprising the State of New York, have somehow or 
other always lent themselves readily and willingly to aid publie 
utility corporations in their attempt to increase rates within 
the area of the State, 

A few years ago it was the Consolidated Gas Co. of New York 
which was able to obtain exemption from State regulation by 
the action of the Federal court, Another time the Interborough 
Rapid Transit Co., a purely local corporation, had the support 
of the lower courts of the United States in its attempt to in- 
crease rates of fare, and only the United States Supreme Court 
had to be appealed to to overcome the aid which the local 
Federal court gave this railroad corporation. 

Again, the Federal courts helped our electric corporations in 
their attempts to increase rates. 

So all along the line we find this help of the Federal court 
to enable local utility corporations to increase their rates or 
charges. 

The Federal jurisdiction is,.of course, as we all know, due to 
the provision of the fourteenth amendment of our Constitution, 
which forbids any State to pass laws depriving a person of his 
property without due process, and it is under this provision of 
the Federal Constitution that the courts of the United States 
have taken the position that they have the right to annul any 
action by a State regulating body if in the opinion of the court 
such an action would result in the loss of revenue to utility 
corporations. 

I do not believe that this fourteenth amendment was ever as 
broad and all-inclusive as the courts, particularly the lower 
courts of the United States, have interpreted this provision 
to be. 


To be sure, the United States Supreme Court in the recent 
case involving the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. specifically 
frowned on this attempt by a utility corporation to come to the 
Federal court without first exhausting all its remedies in a State 
court. 

I refer you to nothing less than the decision handed down by 
Mr. Justice McReynolds in an appeal from the District Court of 
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the United States for the Southern District of New York to the 
Supreme Court of the United States. in the case of John F. Gil- 
christ and others, constituting the transit commission, against 
the Interborough Rapid Transit Co. and Manhattan Railway Co. 
That decision, written by the learned jurist, and decided on 
April 8, 1929, has a direct bearing on this very question. 

The United States Supreme Court held particularly that in 
order for it to interfere in the affairs of State regulations, the 
court would like to have the opinion of the State courts before 
acting itself. 

Although the United States Supreme Court is reluctant to act 
where a public utility has seen fit to go to it before exhausting 
its remedies in the State courts, our local Federal courts have 
never seen fit to adopt the same policy. 

We therefore find that whether we want to or not, Federal 
jurisdiction will be invoked by utility corporations, at least in 
the State of New York. 

Now, I for one do not believe that important questions like 
the fixing of rates by publie utilities should be left to the say so 
of one Federal judge. True, the judge will vstilly appoint a 


master to take testimony, and so forth, but then again it is | 


the work of one man to determine the reasonableness of a rate 
of fare or charge. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman said that the Supreme Court 
held in the rate case that public utilities could not get relief in 
the Federal court without going through the State court? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 

Mr. CULKIN. What was the effect of that decision? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Mr. Justice McReynolds, in his opinion in 
the case of John F. Gilchrist against the Interborough Rapid 
Transit Co.—that is, the local railroad company 

Mr. CULKIN. That was the rate case? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. Justice McReynolds said they ought 
to go to the State court or the State commission to determine 
these questions, 

Mr. CULKIN, 
said that? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. ‘The gentleman believes that to be a matter 
of dictum only? 

Mr. DICKSTHIN. I do not believe it is only a dictum; I 
think there was a different situation. You see, the city of 
New York, fortunately, had a contract with the railroad com- 
pany under which they agreed to charge a 5-cent fare on 
the lines of that city, but we have no contract with the utility 
companies that operate the telephones, but we have a public 
Service commission. In other words, when a company feels it 
is not getting a proper return upon its property it may apply 
to the State commission. 

They do that; but the moment the State commission attempts 
to go into the figures and facts to determine the valuation of 
the property they immediately run to the Federal court and 
obtain an injunction restraining the State publie service com- 
mission from functioning, and thereby the matter goes into 
the Federal court, the Federal court appoints a master, and the 
master, naturally, reports to the court. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman believes that the logical se- 
quence is, first, the public service commission, then the State 
court, and then the Federal court? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Exactly. 

Mr. CULKIN. May I say in that connection that I quite 
agree with the gentleman? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. There is no question that every utility, 
no matter in what city and in what State, should first exhaust 
their remedies in their own State court or in their own State 
commission before they apply to the Federal court, thus giving 
the State which gives the utilities the franchise the right to 
determine whether or not an increase should be given. 

On the other hand, we have in our Federal Government a 
bedy of 11 men which is very competent to deal in matters of 
this kind, and whose very members are particularly trained 
for this type of work, and who haye staffs of accountants and 
experts able to check up on figures submitted, examining books 
and records, and determining the question of valuations, which 
is usually the uppermost question in cases of this type. I 
refer now to the Federal Interstate Commerce Commission. 

if we are to have Federal regulation, why not have regula- 
tion by the Interstate Commerce Commission? I therefore pro- 
pose in my bill that whenever a public utility is dissatisfied 
with a rate established by a local public service commission and 
sees fit to go to a Federal court, the matter should immediately 
and automatically come before the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission instead of a Federal court, and the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission shall then immediately assume jurisdiction. 


That is, the United States Supreme Court 
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In this way decisions involving the reasonableness of a rate 
or a charge will be passed by the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission, which has functioned so well within the 45 years of 
its existence, and to whom we can very well turn for the 
protection of the public. 

The bill I have introduced simply provides that a utility com- 
pany must apply to the State commission for an increase of rate 
upon its commodity if there seems to be justification to their 
claim. 

The CHAIRMAN. 
has expired. 

Mr. WOODRUM. 
additional minutes. 

Mr, DICKSTEIN. Under the present system they can go to 
the State commission and obtain all the relief possible, but they 
simply do not want to disclose to the State commission the exact 
figures and their earning power. They feel the State commission 
might lean toward the public, and at that point they shoot into 
the Federal court. Under this bill I provide—and that is what 
I ask my colleagues to pay attention to—that they must go to the 
State publie service commission, and the moment they apply to 
the Federal court the Interstate Commerce Commission auto- 
matically, on its own motion, on the motion of a governor of any 
State, or on the application of any citizen, may take that case 
from the local Federal court and this automatically gives the 
Interstate Commerce Commission full power to deal with the 
subject. Since the utility does not want to play with the State 
commission and because they do not want to give us the facts 
and figures, and if they deem it advisable to run to a Federal 
judge to obtain an injunction under the provisions of my bill 
the whole matter automatically reverts to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, which consists of 11 members, a commis- 
sion which has been in existence for over 45 years, and is in a 
position to check the accounts and valuations of these utilities. 

Mr. CULKIN. Will the gentleman yield again? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. Yes. 

Mr. CULKIN. The gentleman has a resolution from the Legis- 
lature of the State of New York? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. I have. 

Mr. CULKIN. What is the suggestion contained in the reso- 
lution with reference to jurisdiction? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. The State of New York through its legis- 
lature begs for relief from this menace. 

Mr. CULKIN. Then it is generic in character? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. They are agreed that the present methods 
are a menace and appeal to this Congress for relief on this 
great, important publie question. 

Mr. CULKIN. It is a fact that when a community gets into 
the Federal court with a utility company they have no group 
of cost accountants available like the public service commission 
has? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. 

Mr. CULKIN. 
away his case? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. No. 

Mr. CULKIN. In providing that they may come to the Fed- 
eral commission instead of the State commission. Why should 
they not come through the channel of local jurisdictions, where 
the facts are and where, you might say, the local color is? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. That is true; but under the present law 
you can not force the utility to continue to determine and adjudi- 
cate their case with the State public service commission. 

Mr. CULKIN. Would it not be within the power of Congress 
to limit the jurisdiction of the Federal judges with reference 
to this particular matter? 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. You could not very well, because of the 
fourtcenth article of the Constitution, relating to property 
rights. 

Mr. CULKIN. I think the gentleman is correct in that. 
His procedure is undoubtedly the best available, and I agree 
with bim. 

Mr. DICKSTEIN. If they do not believe in their own State 
powers; if they have no faith in the State commission and they 
feel like coming into court without giving 9,000,000 people of 
my State or any other State a bill of particulars to find out 
just exactly where they stand on this so-called valuation: if 
they feel they want to discard the demands of the public and 
refuse to give them an opportunity of charging a reasonable 
rate—the public has no objection to a reasonable rate, but the 
public is objecting to an exorbitant rate. The public has been 
muleted almost year in and year out with one demand upon 
another by eyery publie utility in big cities and States. As I 
have illustrated to you in three or four instances, every time 
the public utility deserted the State commission, refused to give 
them facts, and applied te the Federal court, the Federal court 
has come to their rescue. 


The time of the gentleman from New York 


Mr. Chairman, I yield the gentleman 10 


They have not. 
Therefore has not the gentleman sort of given 
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Under my bill, if they do not like the State public service 
commission, they will be compelled to go to the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission, and when a utility knows it bas to go to 
some commission it will remain with the State commission and 
exnnust its remedies within that State. 

This does not deprive them, eventually, if we seek to con- 
fiscate their property from going to the Federal court and ask- 
ing for relief. 

So I say to you, my dear colleagues, if we are to have Fed- 
eral regulation why not have regulation by the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission? I therefore propose in my bill that when- 
ever a public utility is dissatisfied with the rate established by 
a local public-service commission and sees fit to go to the Fed- 
eral court, the matter shall immediately and automatically 
come before the Interstate Commerce Commission, and the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission shall then immediately assume 
jurisdiction over the whole subject matter. In this way deci- 
sions involving reasonableness of rates or charges will be passed 
on by the Interstate Commerce Commission, which has func- 
tioned so well within the last 45 years of its existence, and to 
whom we can very well turn for the protection of the public, not 
only of my State but the public of the United States. 

I hope, therefore, that the Interstate Commerce Committee, to 
which my bill has been referred to-day, will hold an early hear- 
ing and give us an opportunity to discuss this great problem that 
is confronting my State and will confront your State very soon. 
[Applause. ] 

Mr. WASON. 
now rise. 

The motion was agreed to. 

Accordingly the committee rose; and the Speaker having re- 
sumed the chair, Mr. DowELL, Chairman of the Committee of the 
Whole House on the state of the Union, reported that that com- 
mittee, having had under consideration the bill (H. R. 9546) 
making appropriations for the Executive Office and sundry in- 
dependent executive bureaus, boards, commissions, and offices 
for the fiscal year ending June 30, 1931, and for other purposes, 
had come to no resolution thereon. 

LEAVE OF ABSENCE 

By unanimous consent, leave of absence was granted to— 

Mr. CLARKE of New York, for two days, on account of im- 
portant business. 

Mr. Douctlass of Massachusetts, for four days, on account of 
important business. 

RESIGNATION FROM COMMITTEH ON ELECTIONS No. 3 

The SPEAKER. The Chair lays before the House the fol- 

lowing communication: 


Mr. Chairman, I move that the committee do 


CONGRESS OF THE UNITED STATES, 
HOUSE OF REPRESENTATIVES, 
Washington, D. C., February 10, 1930. 
Hon. NICHOLAS LONGWORTH, 
Speaker House of Representatives, 
Washington, D. C. 

DEAR MR. SPEAKER: The House conferred upon me the honor of ap- 
pointing me as a member of Elections Committee No. 3. 

It has transpired, however, I can not do any useful work on that 
committee and I hereby respectfully tender my resignation as a member 
of Elections Committee No. 3, the same to be effective at once. 

Very respectfully, 
CHARLES O'CONNOR. 

The SPEAKER. Without objection, granted. 

ADJOURN MENT 

Mr. WASON. Mr. Speaker, I move that the House do now 
adjourn. 

The motion was agreed to; accordingly (at 3 o'clock and 36 
minutes p. m.) the House adjourned until to-morrow, Tuesday, 
February 11, 1930, at 12 o'clock noon. 


COMMITTEE HEARINGS 


Mr. TILSON submitted the following list of committee hear- 
ings scheduled for Tuesday, February 11, 1930, as reported to 
the floor leader by clerks of the several committees: 


COMMITTEE ON APPROPRIATIONS 
(10.30 a. m. and 2 p. m.) 
District of Columbia appropriation bill. 
(2 p. m.) 
Navy Department appropriation bill. 
COMMITTEE ON WORLD WAR VETERANS’ LEGISLATION 
(10 a. m.) 


To amend the World War veterans’ act, 1924, as amended 
(H. R. 8133). 
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COMMITTEE ON NAVAL AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize the Secretary of the Navy to proceed with cer- 
tain public works at the United States Naval Hospital, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (II. R. 8866). 

COMMITTEE ON THE JUDICIARY—SUBCOMMITTER No. 2 
(10 a. m.) 
For the relief of Charles G. Mettler (H. R. 8393). 
COMMITTEE ON ENVALID PENSIONS 
(10 a. m.) 

To revise and equalize the rate of pension to certain soldiers, 
Sailors, and marines of the Civil War, to certain widows, former 
widows of such soldiers, sailors, and marines, and granting pen- 
sions and increases of pensions in certain cases (H. R. 8765 
and companion bills). 

COMMITTEE ON EXPENDITURES IN EXECUTIVE DEPARTMENTS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

A bill to fix the compensation of the assistant heads of the 

executive departments (H. R. 8003). 
COMMITTEE ON MILITARY AFFAIRS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To authorize and direct the Secretary of War to execute a 
lease with Air Nitrates Corporation and American Cyanamid Co, 
(H. R. 744). 


COMMITTEE ON ELECTION OF PRESIDENT, VICE PRESIDENT, AND 


REPRESENTATIVES IN CONGRESS 
(10.30 a. m.) 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States fixing the commencement of the terms of President and 
Vice President and Members of Congress and fixing the time 
of the assembling of Congress (H. J. Res. 9 and 25). 

Proposing an amendment to the Constitution of the United 
States with reference to the election of the President and Vice 
President (H. J. Res. 216). 

COMMITTEE ON FLOOD CONTROL 
(10.30 a. m.) 

To consider amendments to the Mississippi flood control act, 
1928. 

COMMITTEE ON INTERSTATE AND FOREIGN COMMERCE 
(10 a. m.) 

Authorizing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
River at or near United States Highway No. 75 between the 
towns of Denison, Tex., and Durant, Okla. (H. R. 7967). 

Authorizing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
River at or near Ringgold, Tex., and Terral, Okla. (H. R. 7008). 

Authorizing the States of Texas and Oklahoma to construct, 
maintain, and operate a free highway bridge across the Red 
River at or near United States Highway No. 77 between the 
towns of Gainesville, Tex., and Marietta, Okla. (H. R. 7968). 

REPORTS OF COMMITTEES ON PUBLIC BILLS AND 

RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 2 of Rule XIII. 

Mr, SEARS: Committee on Election No. 3. II. Res. 149. A 
resolution declaring Augustus McClosky not entitled to be 
seated and declaring Harry M. Wurzbach entitled to seat 
(Rept. No. 648). Ordered to be printed, 

Mr. CARTER of Wyoming: Committee on Irrigation and 
Reclamation. H. R. 202. A bill granting the consent of Con- 
gress to compacts or agreements between the States of Colorado 
and Wyoming with respect to the division and apportionment 
of the waters of the North Platte River and other streams in 
which such States are jointly interested; without amendment 
(Rept. No. 649). Referred to the House Calendar. 


PUBLIC BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII. bills and resolution were intro- 
duced and severally referred as follows: 

By Mr. DICKSTEIN: A bill (H. R. 9712) to confer juris- 
diction upon the Interstate Commerce Commission to regulate 
common carriers where a State regulatory body has been en- 
joined by a court from exercising its functions, and for other 
purposes; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign Com- 
merce. 

By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: A bill (H. R. 9713) to amend 
section 26, Title II, of the national prohibition act, being sec- 
tion 40 of title 27 of the Code of Laws of the United States 
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of America, and being section 26 of Title II, of chapter 85 of 
Part I, volume 41 of the United States Statutes at Large; to 
the Committee on the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9714) to amend section 22, Title II, of 
the national prohibition act, being section 34 of title 27 of the 
Code of Laws of the United States of America, and being 
section 22 of Title II of chapter 85 of Part I, volume 41 of the 
United States Statutes at Large; to the Committee on the 
Judiciary. 3 

By Mr. DAVILA: A bill (H. R. 9715) to postpone the con- 
tribution of Porto Rico toward the cost of dredging San Juan 
Harbor, P. R.; to the Committee on Rivers and Harbors, 

By Mr. HADLEY: A bill (II. R. 9716) authorizing the sale 
of certain lands in the Snoqualmie National Forest to the city 
of Everett in the State of Washington; to the Committee on 
the Public Lands, 

By Mr. HAUGEN: A bill (H. R. 9717) to aid in the main- 
tenance of engineering experiment stations in connection with 
the colleges established im the several States under the pro- 
Visions of an act approved July 2, 1862, and of the acts supple- 
mental thereto; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. KIESS; A bill (H. R. 9718) allowing the rank, pay, 
and aHowances of a brigadier general, United States Army, or 
of a rear admiral, United States Navy, to any officer below 
such rank assigned to duty as coordinator for traffic and chair- 
man Federal Traffic Board; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. LEAVITT: A bill (H. R. 9719) to promote the pro- 
duction and sale of Indian products and to create a board and 
a corporation to assist therein; to the Committee on Indian 
Affairs. 

By Mr. SNELL (by request): A bill (H. R. 9720) to provide 
that certain laws of the United States shall not apply to Indians 
and Indian reservations within the State of New York; to the 
Committee on Indian Affairs. 

By Mr. SCHAFER of Wisconsin: A bill (H. R. 9721) to 
repeal the national prohibition act and to assist the several 
States to enforce the laws which they have heretofore enacted 
or shall hereafter enact under the concurrent power granted 
them in section 2 of the eighteenth amendment to the Consti- 
tution; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

By Mr. TEMPLE: A bill (H. R. 9722) to provide for the 
topographie mapping und the measurement of river discharge 
of the alluvial valley of the lower Mississippi River and such 
other areas as have an immediate bearing on the solution of 
fiood problems of the Mississippi River Basin; to the Com- 
mittee on Flood Control. 

By Mr. FREE: A bill (H. R. 9723) to amend the act ap- 
proved March 4, 1929, entitled “An act making it a felony with 
penalty for certain aliens to enter the United States of Amer- 
jea under certain conditions in violation of law”; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9724) to amend the act entitled “An act 
making it a felony with penalty for certain aliens to enter the 
United States of America under certain conditions in violation 
of law,” approved March 4, 1929; to the Committee on Immigra- 
tion and Naturalization. 

-By Mr. SUTHERLAND: A bill (H. R. 9725) to amend the 
Alaska game law by more adequately defining the powers of 
United States commissioners within the Territory in the enforce- 
ment of said act, and for other purposes; to the Committee on 
the Judiciary. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9726) to amend the Alaska game law; to 
the Committee on Agriculture. 

By Mr. LAGUARDIA: A resolution (H. Res. 150) directing 
the Secretary of the Treasury to furnish certain information 
relative to a joint resolution approved March 2, 1929, providing 
for an investigation of Grover M. Moscowitz; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 


MEMORIALS 


Under clause 3 of Rule XXII, memorials were presented and 
referred as follows: 

Memorial of the Commonwealth of Massachusetts, favoring 
the necessity of restoring to the tariff bill the duties on shoes 
and leather inserted therein by the House of Representatives ; to 
the Committee on Ways and Means. 

Memorial of the Commonwealth of Kentucky, favoring the 
Norris resolution passed by both Houses of Congress in 1928, 
providing for public operation of Muscle Shoals; to the Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

By Mr. MARTIN: Memorial of the Commonwealth of Mas- 
sachusetts, urging the necessity of a protective tariff on shoe 
and leather importations in order that these domestic industries 
shall not be eliminated ; to the Conmnittee on Ways and Means. 
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PRIVATE BILLS AND RESOLUTIONS 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, private bills and resolutions 
were introduced and séverally referred as follows: 

By Mr. ABERNETHY: A bill (H. R. 9727) granting an in- 
crease of pension to Jacob Lemuel Hartsfield; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

By Mr. ADKINS: A bill (H. R. 9728) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary A. Anderson; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. BOYLAN: A bill (H. R. 9729) granting an increase 
of pension to Margaret Palmer; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions, 

By Mr. CLANCY: A bill (H. R. 9730) for the relief of Joseph 
Vigliotti; to the Committee on Claims. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9731) for the relief of Joseph Zebelian ; 
to the Committee on Claims. 

By Mr. DALLINGER: A bill (H. R. 9732) for the relief of 
Robert J. White; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

By Mr. DYER: A bill (H. R. 9733) granting a pension to 
Louise E. Nuelle; to the Conmiittee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. GUYER: A bill (H. R. 9734) for the relief of James 
Cubbison; to the Committee on World War Veterans’ Legis- 
ation. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9735) granting an increase of pension to 
Louvisa R. Westfall; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9736) granting an increase of pension to 
Perry O. Buck; to the Committee on Pensions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9737) granting an increase of pension to 
Sallie Marple; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9738) granting a pension to Nettie B. 
Protzman ; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. HOFFMAN: A bill (H. R. 9739) authorizing prelimi- 
nary examination and survey of Shark River, N. J.; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9740) authorizing preliminary examina- 
tion and survey of east branch of Shrewsbury River, N. J.; to 
the Committee on Rivers and Harbors. 

By Mr. HOPKINS: A bill (H. R. 9741) granting a pension 
to Mary J. Hasamire; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions, 

By Mr. JOHNSON of Indiana: A bill (H. R. 9742) granting 
a pension to Harry R. Foley; to the Committee on Pensions. 

By Mr. KEARNS: A bill (H. R. 9743) granting an increase 
of pension to Mary M. Potts; to the Committee on Inyalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9744) granting an increase of pension to 
Willmine ©. Codling; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MCREYNOLDS: A bill (H. R. 9745) granting a pen- 
sion to Rebecea King; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. MOUSER: A bill (H. R. 9746) granting an increase 
of pension to Catherine B. Strong; to the Committee on Invalid 
Pensions. 

By Mr. MURPHY: A bill (H. R. 9747) granting an inerease 
of pension to Lois A. Bentz; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (H. R. 9748) granting an increase of pension to 
Linnie Cooley; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. SLOAN: A bill (H. R. 9749) for the relief of Fred 
F. Koslowski; to the Committee on Military Affairs, 

By Mr. SNELL: A bill (H. R. 9750) granting an increase of 
pension to Hattie G. Dyer; to the Committee on Invalid Pen- 
sions. 

Also, a bill (II. R. 9751) granting an increase of pension to 
Ruth Latrace; to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

By Mr. WASON: A bill (H. R. 9752) for the relief of John 
H. Reardon, alias John Wilson; to the Committee on Military 
Affairs. 

By Mr. PORTER; Joint resolution (H. J. Res. 248) authoriz- 
ing an appropriation for the expenses of the arbitration of the 
claim of Charles J. Harrah against the Government of Cuba; 
to the Committee on Foreign Affairs, 
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PETITIONS, ETC. 

Under clause 1 of Rule XXII, petitions and papers were laid 
on the Clerk’s desk and referred as follows: 

4348. By Mr. ALDRICH: Petition of A. J. Viti and 40 others 
of Newport and Jamestown, R. I., urging support of House bill 
2963 ; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4349. By Mr. ANDREW: Petition signed by A. W. Hurlburt 
and other residents of Beverly, Mass., urging that Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562 authorizing increases in pensions for 
Spanish War veterans be favorably acted upon; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4350. By Mr. BOHN: Petition of citizens of Harbor Springs, 
Mich., for passage of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions, 
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4351. By Mr. BOLTON: Petition of citizens of Cleveland, C. R. Burgers, Menlo Park; J. A. Grieseger, post-office box 129, 


Ohio, asking for favorable action on the so-called Dale-Lehlbach 
bill, H. R. 1815, and the so-called Kendall-La Follette bill, 
H. R. 6603; to the Committee on the Civil Service. 

4352, By Mr. BOYLAN: Resolution adopted at a meeting of 
the New York State Chamber of Commerce, calling attention to 
the deficits of the United States Post Office Department; to the 
Committee on the Post Office and Post Roads. 

4353. Also, letter from M. Lowenstein & Sons (Inc.), New 
York City, N. Y., opposing Philippine independence; to the Com- 
mittee on Insular Affairs. 

4354. Also, letter from George A. Eyer, of Byer & Co., 44 Wall 
Street, New York City, opposing the McNary-Haugen bill with 
reference to regulation of wild fowl; to the Committee on 
Agriculture, 

4355. Also, letter from the Atlantic Coast Fisheries Co., New 
York City, N. X., opposing paragraph 526 of the tariff bill as 
passed by the Senate; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4356. By Mr. BROWNE: Petition of citizens of Wisconsin 
Rapids, Wis., requesting the passage of House bill 2562 provid- 
ing for increased pensions for Spanish-American War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 

4357. By Mr. BROWNING: Petition of L. T. McDaniel and 
other citizens of Hardin County, Tenn., urging the passage of 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4358. By Mr. CANFIELD: Petition of Mr. Melvin Starkey 
and 66 other voters of Ripley County, Ind., urging the passage 
of Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4859. By Mr. CHALMERS: Petition signed by residents of 
Toledo, Ohio, urging the passage of legislation increasing the 
pensions of all Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4360. By Mr. CHASE: Petition of certain citizens of Ramey, 
Clearfield County, twenty-third congressional district of Penn- 
sylvania, urging action during present session on legislation 
calling for increases in pensions of veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4361. Also, petition of Jackson-Crissman-Saylor Post, No. 
1600, Veterans of Foreign Wars of the United States, and cer- 
tain citizens of Bellefonte, twenty-third congressional district of 
Pennsylvania, urging action during present session on legisla- 
tion providing for increase in pensions of veterans of the 
Spanish-American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4362. By Mr. CHRISTOPHERSON: Petition of 20 residents 
of Delmont, S. Dak., asking for passage of House bill 2562; to 
the Committee on Pensions. 

4363. By Mr. COCHRAN of Pennsylvania: Petition of numer- 
ous residents of Mercer County, Pa., urging the enactment of 
Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, providing increased rates 
of pension for veterans who served during the Spanish War 
period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4364. Also, petition of numerous citizens of Franklin, Ve- 
nango County, Pa., urging the enactment of Senate bill 476 and 
House bill 2562, providing increased pension for veterans of the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4865. By Mr. CONNERY: Memorial of the General Court of 
Massachusetts asking Congress for sufficient tariff to protect 
shoes and leather; to the Committee on Ways and Means, 

266. Also, petition of Essex Club of Massachusetts asking 
Congress for sufficient tariff to protect leather, shoes, and tex- 
tiles; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4367. By Mr. DALLINGER: Petition of certain citizens of 
Woburn praying for the enactment of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4368. By Mr. DEMPSEY: Petition signed by 67 residents of 
Erie County, N. Y., urging speedy consideration and passage of 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4369. By Mr. ELLIS: Petition of Albert F. Easley and 71 
other indorsers seeking consideration and passage of Senate bill 
476 and House bill 2562, increasing rates of pension for Spanish- 
American War yeterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4270. By Mr. EVANS of Montana: Petition of citizens of 
Tarkio, Mont., urging the passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4871. By Mr. FITZPATRICK: Petition of the Old Timer As- 
sociation of the Borough of the Bronx, New York City, N. X., 
to amend the Volstead Act and advocating light wines and 
beer; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4372. By Mr. FREE: Petition of J. I. Ashby, Et. San Rafael; 
A. Weber, Velota Road, Redwood City; T. J. Coats, Redwood 
City; T. J. Maloney, Redwood City; J. P. Maloney, Menlo Park; 


Palo Alto; I. H. McKnight, Menlo Park; Edward F. Turner, 
Menlo Park; Phillip Greco, Redwood City; G. W. Geddes, Red- 
wood City; W. S. Lincoln, R. F. D. 1, Redwood City; all of Cali- 
fornia, urging passage of legislation for the relief of Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4373. By Mr. GARBER of Oklahoma: Petition of Minneapolis 
Real Estate Board and Minneapolis Civic and Commerce Asso- 
ciation, urging consideration and adoption of project for stand- 
ardization of upper Mississippi River channel; to the Com- 
mittee on Rivers and Harbors. 

4374. Also, petition of League of Women Voters of Oklahoma 
urging support of maternity and infancy measures, including 
Jones-Cooper bill; to the Committee on Interstate and Foreign 
Commerce. 

4375. Also, petition of Alva W. Ladusaw, Tonkawa, Okla., on 
behalf of handicapped people of the State, urging support of 
House bill 7138 for renewal of vocational rehabilitation act of 
1925 ; to the Committee on Education. 

4376. Also, petition of postmaster, Mutual, Okla., urging sup- 
port of House bills 109, 209, and 5686; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service. X 

4377. Also, petition of the Oklahoma Forest Commission urg- 
ing support of Senate bill 122; to the Committee on Agriculture. 

4378. Also, petition of the International Shipmasters’ Asso- 
ciation, urging opposition to Senate bill 306; to the Committee 
on the Merchant Marine and Fisheries. 

4379. Also, petition of George T. Miller, rural mail carrier, 
Mutual, Okla., urging amendment to include optional retire- 
ment after 30 years, regardless of age; to the Committee on the 
Civil Service, 

4380. Also, petition of Cortez Oil Co., Tulsa, Okla., urging 
support tariff on oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4381. Also, petition of Chamber of Commerce, Boise City, 
Okla., urging support $1 tariff on crude oil and immediate enact- 
ment of such legistution; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4382. Also, petition of David R. Johnson, Norman, Okla., urg- 
ing retention of permissive features of prohibition act in Treas- 
ury Department; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4383. Also, petition of 127 voters of Woodward, Okla., urging 
passage of the Civil War bill without delay; to the Committee 
on Invalid Pensions. 

4384. Also, petition of Oklahoma Scrap Paper Co., opposing 
raising of duty on foreign rags; to the Committee on Ways and 
Means. 

4385. Also, petition of Women's Patriotic Conference, repre- 
senting 43 organizations, opposing any legislation that would 
interfere with rigid restrictive immigration policy; to the Com- 
mittee on Immigration and Naturalization. 

4386. Also, letter from C. E. Taylor, Taylor Pharmacy, Ponca 
City, Okla., urging support of legislation to protect the manu- 
facturers of trade-marked articles; to the Committee on Inter- 
state and Foreign Commerce, 

4387. Also, petition of American Legion Auxiliary, Indian- 
apolis, Ind., urging that representatives at conference in Lon- 
don insist upon proportional parity ship for ship before com- 
mitting Government to any proportional reduction in strength of 
Navy of the United States; to the Committee on Naval Affairs. 

4388. Also, petition of National Conference of Organizations 
Supporting the Eighteenth Amendment, favoring all proposals 
presented by the President with reference to prohibition en- 
forcement; to the Committee on the Judiciary. 

4389, Also, petition of Farmers Cooperative Grain Dealers’ 
Association of Oklahoma, urging support of House bill 5654; to 
the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4390. Also, petition of American Sugar Cane League, voicing 
protest to action of Senate in voting against increased tariff on 
sugar; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4391. Also, petition urging support of the Strong bill, H. R 
5634; to the Committee on Banking and Currency. 

4392. Also, petition of Muskogee Mill & Elevator Co., Mus 
kogee, Okla., urging support of House bill 5634; to the Com- 
mittee on Banking and Currency. 

4393. By Mr. GLOVER: Petition of citizens of McGehee, 
Ark., and vicinity, urging the passage of House bill 2562; to the 
Committee on Pensions. 

4394. Also, petition of citizens of De Witt, Ark., opposing any 
change in the calendar which in any manner endangers the 
fixity of the Sabbath and opposing any legislation which would 
include a blank day or any other device by which the existing 
and immemorially fixed periodicity of the Sabbath would be 
destroyed, etc.; to the Committee on Foreign Affairs. 
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4895. By Mr. GUYER: Petition of citizens of Wyandotte 
County, Kans., urging enactment of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to veterans of the Civil War and their widows; 
to the Committee on Invalid Pensions. 

4396. Also, petition of citizens of Franklin County, Kans., urg- 
ing enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of yeterans; to the Com- 
mitte on Invalid Pensions. 

4397. Also, petition of citizens of Linn County, Kans., urging 
enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to veterans 
of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Committee on 
Invalid Pensions. 

4398. Also, petition of citizens of Douglas County, Kans., urg- 
ing enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

4399. Also, petition of citizens of Johnson County, Kans., urg- 
ing enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of yeterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

4400. Also, petition of citizens of Allen County, Kans., urg- 
ing enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Invalid Pensions. 

4401. Also, petition of citizens of Bourbon County, Kans., urg- 
ing enactment of legislation granting increased pensions to 
veterans of the Civil War and widows of veterans; to the Com- 
mittee on Inyalid Pensions. 

4402. Also, petition ef citizens of Wyandotte County, Kans,, 
in support of legislation granting increased pensions to men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the war with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China 
relief expedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4403. Also, petition of Overland Lodge, No. 278, International 
Association of Machinists, Kansas City, Kans., urging an in- 
crease of pensions for veterans of the war with Spain, the 
Philippine insurrection, and the Chinese Boxer relief expedi- 
tion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4404. Also, petition of citizens of Wyandotte County, Kans., in 
support of legislation granting increased peusions to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief ex- 
pedition; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4405. Also, petition of citizens of Wyandotte County, Kans., 
and Jackson County, Mo., in support of legislation granting in- 
creased pensions to men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the war with Spain, the Philippine insur- 
rection, and the China relief expedition; to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4406. Also, petition of citizens of Franklin County, Kans., in 
support of legislation granting increased pensions to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief ex- 
pedition ; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4407. Also, petition of citizens of Linn County, Kans., in sup- 
port of legislation granting increased pensions to men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the war with 
Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief expedi- 
tion; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4408. Also, petition of citizens of Bourbon County, Kans., in 
support of legislation granting increased pensions to men who 
served in the armed forces of the United States during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief ex- 
pedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4409. Also, petition of citizens of Johnson County, Kans., in 
support of legisiation granting increased pensions to men who 
served in the armed forees of the United States during the war 
with Spain, the Philippine insurrection, and the China relief ex- 
pedition ; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4410. By Mr. HILL of Washington: Petition of Dr. V. T. 
Boaz and 80 other citizens of Manson and Chelan, Wash., ask- 
ing for speedy consideration and passage of Senate bill 476 
und House bill 2562, for the increase of pensions to Spanish 
War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4411. By Mr. HOPKINS: Petition submitted by A. L. 
Schroeder, 3616 Seneca Street, St. Joseph, Mo., in behalf of a 
mere equitable rating for our Spanish War veterans, and signed 
by many citizens of St. Joseph; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4412. By Mr. HOOPER: Petition of Clifford D. Burwell and 
54 other residents of Quincy, Mich., asking for increase of pen- 
sion for Spanish War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4413. By Mr. JOHNSON of Texas: Petition of 12 citizens 
of Limestone County, Tex., favoring House bill 2562 and Sen- 
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ate bill 476, providing for increased rates of pension to Spanish- 
American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4414. Also, petition of Hon. C. L. Jester, president chamber 
of commerce, Corsicana, Tex., favoring a tariff on petroleum 
oil; to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4415. Also, petition of Hon. R. L. Wheelock, mayor Corsi- 
eana, Tex., favoring tariff on petroleum oil; to the Committee 
on Ways and Means. 

4416. Also, petition of A. G. Elliott, president Corsicana Na- 
tional Bank, Corsicana, Tex., favoring tariff on petroleum oil; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4417. By Mr. JOHNSTON of Missouri: Petition of sundry 


citizens of Pulaski County, Mo., praying for the passage of 
legislation granting increased pensions to Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4418. Also, petition of sundry citizens of Phelps County, 
Mo., praying for the passage of legislation granting increased 
to Spanish War veterans; 


pensions to the Committee on 
Pensions. 

4419. By Mr. KINZER: Petition of S. H. Livingston, of Lan- 
easter, Pa., advocating placing a duty on raw hides and skins; 
to the Committee on Ways and Means. 

4420. By Mr. KORELL: Petition of residents of Portland, 
Oreg., favoring passage of legislation to increase pensions of th 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States during 
the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4421. By Mr. LAMPERT: Petition signed by citizens of Osh- 
kosh, Wis., requesting immediate and favorable action on House 
bill 2562, providing for increase of rates in pensions for vet- 
erans who served during the war with Spain; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4422. By Mrs. McCORMICK of Illinois: Petition of sundry 
citizens of Chicago, III., urging the passage of House bill 2562 
for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans and widows of 
veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4423. By Mr. McKEOWN: Petition of Walter S. Taylor and 
other citizens of Dustin, Okla., urging immediate consideration 
of the bill providing increased rates of pension for the veterans 
of the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4424. By Mr. McREYNOLDS: Petition containing 64 names 
from Chattanooga, Tenn., asking for immediate consideration of 
House bill 2562 for the relief of Spanish-American War veterans 
and widows of veterans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4425. By Mr. MICHENER: Petition of sundry citizens of 
Washtenaw, Wayne, and Jackson Counties, Mich., favoring 
House bill 2562; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4426. By Mr. MOUSER: Petitions of citizens of Cleveland 
and Columbus, Ohio, and Hancock and Hardin Counties, Ohio, 
asking favorable action on Senate bill 476 and House bill 2562, 
known as the Spanish War bill; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4427. By Mr. NELSON of Maine: Petition of 62 residents of 
Belfast, Me., urging increased pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4428. By Mr. NIEDRINGHAUS: Petition of 64 citizens of St. 
Louis, Mo., for the early passage of House bill 2532 and Senate 
bill 476, providing for the increased rates of pension to the men 
who served in the armed forces of the United States during the 
Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4429. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petition of Stoddard 
County, Mo., urging increased pensions for Spanish War vet- 
erans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4430. By Mr. RAMSPECK: Petition of C. J. Sills and 20 other 
citizens of Lithonia, Ga., in behalf of Senate bill 476 and House 
bill 2562, to increase Spanish War pensions; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4431. By Mr. REED of New York: Petition of residents of 
Wellsville, N. X., in support of House bill 2562; to the Commit- 
tee on Pensions. 

4432. By Mr. ROWBOTTOM: Petition of Charles F. Cox and 
others, of Evansville, Ind., that Congress enact into law at this 
session legisiation providing for increased rates of pension to 
men who served in the armed forces of the United States dur- 
ing the Spanish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4433. By Mr. SHORT of Missouri: Petitien of citizens of 
Gideon, Mo., urging increased pensions for veterans of the Span- 
ish War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4434. By Mr. SLOAN: Petition of William A. Hagood and 
69 others requesting passage of bills of the Seventy-first Con- 
gress (S. 476 and H. R. 2562) providing for increased rates of 
pension to the men who served in the armed forces of the 
United States during the Spanish War period; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 
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4435. By Mr. SIMMONS: Petition of 114 citizens of Chadron, 
debr., asking speedy consideration and passage of pending bills 
providing for increased rates of pension to the men who served 
in the armed forces of the United States during the Spanish 
War period; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4436. Also, petition of 24 members of United Spanish War 
Veterans Auxiliary, North Platte, Nebr., asking speedy con- 
sideration and passage of pending bills providing for increased 
rates of pension to the men who served in the armed forces of 
the United States during the Spanish War period; to the Com- 
mittee on Pensions. 

4437. By Mr. SWING: 
40 citizens of La Jolla, 
Senate bill 476 and House 
Pensions. 

4438. By 


Petition of Dr. Hugh Heaton and 
Calif., requesting the passage of 
bill 2562; to the Committee on 
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Mr. TURPIN: Petition of about 45 citizens of 


Luzerne County, Pa., petitioning their Senators and Congress- 
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man to use every endeavor to secure speedy consideration and 
passage of Senate bill 476 or House bill 2562; to the Committee 
on Pensions. 

4439. By Mr. UNDERHILL: Petition of the people of Revere, 
Mass., for legislation in behalf of the Spanish War veteran: to 
the Committee om Pensions. 

4440. By Mr. WHITLEY: Petition of citizens of the thirty- 
eighth congressional district of New York urging passage of 
legislation to increase pensions for veterans of the Spanish- 
American War; to the Committee on Pensions. 

4441. By Mr. WOLFENDEN: Petition of Monte S. Montague 
and other citizens of Chester, Pa., and vicinity seeking enact- 
ment of pension legislation providing for increased pensions for 
Spanish-American War veterans; to the Committee on Pensions, 

4442, Also, petition of citizens of Delaware County, Pa., in 
favor of increased rates of pension for Spanish War veterans; 
to the Committee on Pensions. 


